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Abelia  chinensis,  931 
Acanthaceae,  868 
Acanthus  spinosus,  308 
Achillea  Ptarmica,  The  Pearl, 719 
Aoonitum  Napellus  album,  671 ; 

Wilsoni,  195,  862 
Acfcinidia  chinensis,  719 
Adiantum  macrophyllum  albo- 
striatum,  592 

Aethionema  grandiflora,  591 
Alden.ham  House,  Elstree,  687, 
743  ;  lake  at.  865  ;  vegetables, 
998  ;  water  scene  at,  870 
Allamanda  and  Bougainvillea, 
the,  574 

Alpinia  Sanderae,  599 
Alstroeme-ria  revoluta.,  700 
Amaryllis  Ronda,  371 ;  Snowdon, 
371 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and  Poly¬ 
gonum  haklischuanicum,  326 
Anoistrochilus  thomsonianus  Gen- 
tilii,  226 

Anemone  angulosa  alba,  286 ; 
eoronaria,  Eastern  Queen.  379  ; 
nemorosa  major,  562 ;  Pulsa¬ 
tilla,  430 
Anemones,  114 

Angraecum  infundibulare,  635 ; 

roErschil  di  anum ,  806 
Annual,  a  showy,  980 ;  a  useful 
half-hardy,  520 

Anthurium  sclierzerianum.  523 
Antirrhinums  for  summer  bed¬ 
ding,  194 

Ants  in  hothouses,  72,  113,  142 
Apple,  Bakulin e,  H..  931:  Bis¬ 
marck.  80  ;  Bountiful,  King’s 
Acre,  852:  King  Edward  VII., 
280;  Macdonald.  Hector,  852; 
Pearmain,  Hormead.  115;  Non¬ 
such,  Peasgood’s.  975;  Rein- 
ette,  Werder’s  Golden,  852 ; 
Schoolmaster,  975 ;  Wagener, 
29  ;  Wilks,  Rev.  W. ,  808 
Apple  canker,  812 ;  the  alleged 
seedless,  582.  815 
Apples  from  Nova  Scotia,  89 : 
late  keeping.  54 ;  ornamental 
Crab,  1001  ;  raised  at  Wei  ford 
Park.  907  ;  .some  popular,  1019 
Aquatics,  736 

Arabis  albida,  proliferous,  417 ; 
alpina  flore  pleno,  582  ;  aubrie- 
tibides,  443 
Aralia  spinosa,  200 
Arbor  day  at  Eynsford,  991,  1009  ; 

in  Ireland,  228,  922 
Arnica  Cbamissonis,  735 
Arnold  Aboretum,  737 
Artichokes,  224 
Arundinaria  japonica,  448 
Asparagus,  920  ;  decorative,  977  ; 
medeoloides  myrtifolia,  895 
.  975 

Aster  Aurelius.  Perrv’s  Favourite, 
807  ;  the  rock,  903 
Astilbe  chinensis,  731  ;  davidiana, 
720 

Autumn  tints  in  America,  1040 
Azalea  culture,  366  ;  Mme.  Emma 
EeoMnaut,  325;  indioa,  528; 
japonica  alba  grandiflora,  738  : 
mollis  v  sinensis  Ellen  Cuth- 
bert,  487 

t 


Balsam,  the,  400 
Bamboos.  894 

Bananas  are  eatable,  when,  478 
Baptisia  australis,  592 
Bean,  bicarpellary  fruits  of 
French,  126 


Beans,  Climbing  French,  1000 
Beech,  the  Milton,  625 
Bed,  an  ornamental.  450 
Beetroot  for  exhibition,  915 
Begonia  (tuberous)  Avalanche, 
486;  Canopus,  600;  Countess 
of  Warwick,  98  ;  Curzon,  Lady, 
486;  Edwards,  Mr.  W.  H., 
486  ;  Gwillim,  Margaret,  599  ; 
Venus,  739;  Washington,  672 

Begonia,  Dixon,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  162  ; 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  154  ;  Gloire 
de  iSceaux,  1020,  1044  ;  origin 
of,  655;  Moon,  Mrs.  H.  G., 
862  ;  morrisiana  speciosa,  522  ; 
President  Carnot,  506  ;  Sander, 
Fearnlev,  862  ;  rex  family,  60 
Bertotonia  liirsuta  marmorata, 
257 

Bellflower,  a  choice,  742 
Bilberries  and  Black  Currants, 
568 

Blacksmith  as  Fern  grower,  765, 
795,  828 

Birds,  our  song,  527 
Books :  A  Naturalist  in  the 
Guianas,  219 ;  A  Treatise  on 
Manures,  77 ;  Bible  Flowers, 
979 ;  Buds  and  Twigs,  847 ; 
Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening, 
410,  903 ;  Chrysanthemum 

Gui'dte,  312 ;  Chrysanthemums 
and  how  to  grow  them  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  304;  Classification  of 
Flowering  Plants,  705 ;  Culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Tomato,  925 ; 
Dobbie’s  Memorandum  Book, 
83  ;  England’s  National  Flower, 

97  ;  Every  Man.  His  Own  Gar-  ; 
dener,  543  ;  Flora  and  Sylva,  j 
392 ;  Fruits,  nuts  and  vege-  j: 
tables,  661;  Garden  Lawns,)] 
tennis  lawns,  etc.,  312;  Gar-ij 
dening  for  ithe  Million,  848  ; 
Gardening  World  Pocket 
Diary,  1 ;  Hardy  Border 
Flowers,  925 ;  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials,  312 ;  May’s  Practical 
Methods,  etc.,  312;  Mushroom 
Growing  and'  Spawn  Making, 
312  ;  Official  Catalogue  and  Cul¬ 
ture  Guide  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  131 ;  Paradisi 
in  Sole  Paradisus  Terrestris, 
425  ;  Pictorial  Practical  Lnry- 
santhemum  Culture.  304  ;  Pro¬ 
pagating  Plants  by  Seeds,  Cut¬ 
tings,  etc.,  224;  Roses  and 
Rose  Culture,  723  :  Roses  and 
their  Culture,  724 ;  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Garden,  170 ;  Small 
Culture,  925  ;  The  Book  of  the 
Iris.  825  ;  The  Book  of  Topiary, 
1045  ;  Tlhe  Calendar  of  Garden 
Operations,  410 ;  The  Concise 
Handbook  of  Garden  Flowers, 
170 ;  The  Fruit  Garden,  179  ; 
The  Horticultural  Directory 
and  Year  Book,  84  :  The  Lec¬ 
ture  Agency  Date  Book.  410  ; 
Trees :  Handbook  of  Fore-st, 
1065 ;  Trees,  Vegetables,  and 
Flowers  from.  Seeds  and  Roots. 

98  ;  Wells’  Book  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,  303 

Borders,  mixed  hardy,  71 
Boronias,  1000 

Botanic  garden  appointment,  550 
Botanical  gardens :  Bradford 
Botanical,  82;  Catford,  395; 
Hobart,  1036 ;  Liverpool  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens,  290,  676 ;  Man¬ 


chester  Botanical  Gardens, 
future  of  the,  126,  290  ;  Straits 
Settlements,  589 
Botauising,  use  and  abuse  of.  283 
Botany  as  a  helpful  study,  596 
Bothy,  the,  142,  184,  222,  262, 
311 

Bothy  chimney,  the,  257 
Bougainvillea  glabra  on  open  wall, 
851 ;  Maud  Chettleburgh,  689 
Bournemouth,  public  gardens  at, 
1068 

Bouvardia,  the,  342 
Brassocattleya  Princess  Victoria, 
852 

Broccoli  Ve itch’s  Spring  white, 
218 

Browallia  speciosa  major,  10 
Bug  plant,  878 

Bulb  bedding,  845 ;  growing  in 
Britain,  640 

Bulbophyllum  Hamelinii,  672; 
micropetalum,  60;  Weddelli, 
862 

Bulbs  grown  in  undrained  pots, 
786  ;  some  new,  783 
Bullaee.  The  Langley,  862 
Burns’  flower  garden  at.St.  Louis, 
863 


Cabbage,  early,  637 
Cactus  farm,  an  Arizona,  920 
Caladiums,  367 

Calanthe  discolor  speciosa,  371 ; 
Veitchii,  16,  49,  81,  112,  141, 
184 ;  Veitchii,  the  cultivation 
of,  308 

Calceolaria,  herbaceous,  450 ;  in- 
tegriifolia,  7  ;  plamtaginea,  859. 
Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  690 
Calochortus  pulchellus,  629 
Caltha  elata,  665 
Camassia.  Cusiekii,  799  ;  Fraseri, 
215 

Campanula  hybrida  Isabel,  672 ; 

rupestris,  486 
Campanulas,  two,  664 
Canada’s  great  trees,  453 
Gann a.s  for  winter  blooming,  667 
Capsicum  annuum  conoides,  943 
Oardamine  pratensis,  plants  on 
leaves  of,  499 

Carnation  Adonis,  986 ;  Best, 
Mrs.  L.  E.,  636;  Bridegroom, 
636  ;  Carabas,  636  ;  Cartwright, 
Mrs.  R.  C1.,  636;  Charrington, 
Mrs.  M.  V.,  636;  Daffodil, 
636  ;  Enchantress,  986  ;  Glow¬ 
worm,  600;  Guard,  the  Old, 
636  ;  Joan,  560  ;  King  Solomon, 
600;  Lawson,  Mrs.  T.  W., 
sporting,  1033  ;  Leander,  401 ; 
Linlithgow,  Lady,  600  ;  Mar¬ 
guerite,  690  ;  Norfolk,  Duke  of, 
636 ;  President,  the,  986 ; 
Teller  Gal.  522. 

Carnations,  379  ;  and  Picotees,  5  ; 
border,  340 ;  from  Amport 
Gardens,  896 ;  hybrid,  550 ; 
layering  Malmaison,  646;  tree, 
762  ;  two  new,  704 
Carrot  and  Onion  growing,  424 
Carro-ts,  425  ;  Rhizoctinia  violacea 
on,  984 ;  the  cultivation  of, 
523 

Case,  a  hard,  346,  367 
Cassia,  marylandica,  689 
Cassiobury  Park,  Watford,  1039 
Castle  Huntly,  1020 
Catalpa  speciosa,  906 
Catasetum  ■pileatum,  986 


Cat-mint,  60 

Cattleya :  Iris  aureo-marginata, 
852 ;  Iris  aurifera,  807 ;  Iris 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  807 ;  la- 
biata  Miss  Kate  Brazier,  895  ; 
labiata  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley, 
895 ;  labiata  Mrs.  Gustave  H. 
Muller,  1018  ;  labiata  reedleyen- 
sis,  943;  Law-Schofield,  G.  W., 
895  ;  Leeman,  Rosa,  852  ;  Mos- 
siae  alba,  560  ;  Patrocinii  Tring 
Park  var.,  635;  Portia  Chard- 
war  var. ,  862  ;  Schroderae  Fow¬ 
ler’s  var.,  371;  Stepmani, 
485  ;  triumphans,  599  ;  Warsce- 
wiczii  Frau  Melanie  Beyrodt, 
599  ;  Warscewiczii  Rosslyn  var., 
599;  Wigan  superba,  -F.  W., 
635 

Cedar  in  the  Physic  Gardens  at 
Chelsea,  248 

Celery,  305  ;  for  exhibition,  365. 
Celosias,  741 
Celsia  Areturus,  610 
Centenary  of  the  R.H.S.,  119, 
239;  dinner  of  the  R.H.S. .  165 
Century  Plant,  the  largest,  67 
Charcoal  and  sphagnum,  hints  on, 
595 

Charlock,  destruction  of,  251 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,  423 
Chloroforming  plants,  145 
Chrysanthemum :  Beckett,  Mrs. 
C. ,  862;  Bird,  (Miss  Tackey, 
907;  Brooks,-  E.  J.,  852; 

Brown,  Margaret,  907  ;  Butter¬ 
cup,  907,  909  ;  Charvet,  Mdlle. 
Louise,  122 ;  Cranston,  Lady, 
78;  Crimson,  Merstham,  958; 
Cros,  Arthur  du,  853  ;  Crossley, 
Mrs.  Eric,  980 ;  Dalton,  Mrs. 
A.  T.,  986,  1019.  1049;  Davis, 
Mona,  853 ;  Devean,  Miss 
Lucie,  853;  Elliott,  Mrs.  W., 
936;  Ethrington,  W.  A.,  907; 
Evans,  G.  F.,  907;  Fraser.  J. 
953 ;  Gold,  Market,  1018 ; 
Gooding,  W. ,  907 ;  Gooding, 
W. ,  1002;  James,  Mrs;  D. 
Willis,  852,  915 ;  Japanese 

Viola,  853;  Jenny,  862;  Knox, 
Mrs.  Wm.,  852;  Lee,  Mrs.  A. 
H.,  907;  Leonard,  Lady,  909, 
Mafalda,  Princess,  1024  ;  Marie, 
La  Petite,  1021 ;  Miller,  Mrs. 
A.  T.,  907;  Miller,  Miss  Elsie, 
907 ;  Oliver,  Miss  Dorothy, 
862 ;  Perle  Rose,  862 ;  Pink, 
Goacher’s,  862  ;  Poitevine,  Em- 
bleme,  907 ;  Pulling,  Mrs.  R. 
C.,  909;  Richardson,  Mary, 
953  ;  Smith,  Edith,  862  ;  Stan¬ 
dard,  Golden,  1018;  Stevens, 
Dora,  943;  Street,  Mrs.,  953; 
Swinbourne,  Mrs.  986 ;  Thom¬ 
son,  Kathleen,  895 ;  Verten- 
ville,  Mme.  de  la,  953  ;  Wedge, 
Hetty,  909  ;  Wells,  Winnie,  29  ; 
Winnie,  853 ;  Winter,  Charm 
of,  1018  ;  Winter  Cheer.  122 
Chrysanthemum  cuttina'S,  strik¬ 
ing.  14 ;  progress,  913  ;  selec¬ 
tion  for  beginners,  96  ;  sports, 
874  ;  Webbs’  annual,  275 
Chrysanthemum  notes :  Earls- 
wood  Nurseries,  910 ;  Fxmouth, 
954,  986,  1010 ;  Leafy  Grove, 
Iveston,  888 

Chrysanthemums,  685  ;  concern¬ 
ing,  15,  112;  early  flowering- 
802,  877  ;  for  exhibition,  978  ; 
for  the  garden,  506;  neWel* 
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Chrysanthemums — cont. 

early,  956 ;  new  seedling 
French,  8 ;  single,  29,  424 ; 
trays  for,  856 
Cimicifuga  simplex,  115 
Cineraria  ste-llata,  460 
Cinerarias,  612 
Citrus  Aurantium  Egg,  122 
Cleanliness,  196 

Clematis  cirrhosa,  181 ;  grata, 
807 

Clerodendron  fallax,  320,  653 ; 
myrmeco-phyllum,  326 ;  tricho- 
tomum,  865 

Clianthus  Dampieri  tricolor,  29  ; 
puniceus  grown  in  the  open, 
431 

Climbers  for  succession  of  bloom, 
stove,  4  ;  propagation  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  three,  280;  three  use¬ 
ful  greenhouse,  520 
Clivia  Lord  Bathurst,  326  ;  mini- 
ata  aurea,  401 

Coal  and  greenhouse  boilers,  an¬ 
thracite,  677 
Coccoloba  grandifolia,  56 
Codiaeums,  collection  of,  406 
Codlin  Moth  in  May,  145 
Coelia  macrostachya,  852 
Colchicum  libanoticum,  122,  235  ; 

luteum,  122  ;  sieheanum,  13 
C'olletia  cruciata,  807,  931 
Colorado  beetle  in  Hereford,  587, 
589, 

Coniferae,  999 

Conservatory,  a  handsome,  526  ; 
at  Nun  Appleton,  34;  at  Oak 
Hill,  Ipswich,  805 ;  Crieff  Hyd¬ 
ropathic,  winter  garden,  724 
Coriaria  term-inalis,  862 
Cornish  gardens,  a  fortnight  in, 
286,  409,  477,  648 
Corticium  Chrysanthemi,  878 
Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  682 ;  to- 
mentosa,  546  ;  Wilsoni,  386 
Cosmea  bipinnata,  275 
Co-toneaster  angustifolia,  986 
Cotoneasters,  choice,  1047 
Crab  F-rettin-gham’-s  Victoria,  808  ; 
the  Red,  903  ;  Veitch’s  Scarlet, 
808 

Crabs,  two  yellow,  906 
Cram-be  orient alis.  1067  ;  tataria, 
475 

Cranberry  crop,  the,  50 
Creepers,  greenhouse,  420 ;  how 
to  grow,  578 

Crinums  as  hardy  border  plants, 70 

Crocking  of  pots,  306 

Crocus  candidus  luteus,  379 ; 

chrysanthus  albidus,  319 
Croton,  Mrs.  H.  B.  May,  560 
Crotons,  growing  single  stem, 
404 ;  ringing,  118 
Crypitophoranthus  Lehmanni,  560 
Cucumber  Aristocrat,  522 
Cupressus,  the,  1022 
Currant,  Boscoop  Giant  Black, 
646 

Currants,  new,  538 
Cyanide,  the  use  of,  181,  256 
Cyaniding  on  an  established  basis, 
337  ;  under  glass,  104 
Cyclamen,  the,  884 ;  culture  of, 
114,  116  ;  libanoticum,  328;  per- 
sicum,  559 ;  persicum  gigan- 
teum,  989 

Cyclamens,  old  versus  young,  14 
Cymbidi um  iballianum,  200  ;  de- 
vonianum,  486  ;  lowianum  Lu- 
ciani,  325  ;  lowdo-eburneum  con- 
color,  443  ;  Sanderae,  476  ;  Wil¬ 
soni,  200 

Cypripedium  aureum  virginale, 
162  ;  californicum,  476  ;  callo¬ 
sum  Sanderae  Hye’s  var. ,  852  ; 
Dom  Carlos,  1018  ;  insigne,  51 ; 
Helen  Oakwood  var. ,  379 ;  He¬ 
lena  fascinator,  943 ;  japoni- 
cum,  286;  King  Edward  VII., 
852  ;  lam-bianum,  1018  ;  law- 


renceanum  hyeanum,  683  ;  Lee, 
W.  R.,  Oakwood  var.,  907 ; 
montanum,  631 ;  Moore,  Miss 
Blanch,  986 ;  Morteni,  122 ; 
Nio-be  Westonbirt  var.,  943; 
Oedippe,  162;  Page,  W.  H., 
162;  Rolfei  superbum,  986, 
1041;  Sander,  F.  Iv.,  852; 
Thompson-i-i,  162 ;  tracyanum, 
1018 ;  triumphans  magnificum, 
943  ;  wellesleyanum,  370 
Cypripediums,  hardy,  255 
Cyrtanthus  Marian,  325 
Cyrtomiuni  falcatum  Butterfieldii, 
'200 

Cytisus  racemosus,  653 


Daffodil  as  a  decorative  flower, 
the,  289  ;  Golden  Spur,  191 
Daffodils  from  Chester,  403 ; 

planted  in  the  grass,  117 
Dahlia:  Alexander, 807  ;  Antelope, 
807  ;  Baston,  Miss,  807  ;  Cocka¬ 
too,  807  ;  Dainty  (Cactus),  385  ; 
Dorothy,  807  ;  Harbour  Lights, 
807  ;  Ivraemar,  Ella,  807  ;  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  807 ;  Mary, 
Little,.  807 ;  Mikado,  807 ; 
Neatness,  807 ;  Queen,  Blush, 
710 ;  Radium,  672 ;  Spitfire, 
457 ;  Stephens,  Helen,  807 ; 
Unique,  807 

Dahlias  from  Bloxham,  812 
Daisy,  the  Shasta,  51,  218 
Darwinian  hookeriana,  887 
Dean’s  golden  wedding,  Mr.  A., 
898,  922 

Debating  societies  for  young  gar¬ 
deners,  215 

Decoration  at  Christmas,  Church, 
92 ;  winter,  932 

Delphinium.  Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw, 
560;  Norman  Hirst,  560;  nudi- 
caule,  665 

Dendrobium  bellatulum.  599 ; 
bigibbum,  75;  densiflorum  albo- 
luteum,  975  ;  melanodiscus  glo- 
riosum,  245 ;  Sibyl,  319 ; 
Thwaitesae  Veitch’s  var.,  370; 
Williamsoni,  200 
Dendrobiums,  182 
Deutzia  s-cabra  concolor  purpu 
rascens,  665 

Dianthus  monspessulanus,  635 
Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora,  776 
Digitalis  canariensis,  401 
Dimorphotheca  Eckloni,  592 
Dingwall,  Mr.  G.,  retirement  of, 
881 

Dodecatheon,  Dame  Blanche,  486 
Dog’s  Tooth  Violets,  338 
Dollery,  Mr.  T.  W.,  261 
Ducks  in  the  garden,  442 

Earwig,  the,  546 
Echium,  dye  from,  878 
Economisers,  Stubb’s  patent,  184 
Economy,  94,  197 
Edelweiss,  the,  540 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  show, 
975,  1031 ;  Prince’s  Street  gar¬ 
dens,  871 ;  seed  trade  assis¬ 
tants,  413,  1052 
Eelworms  in  Mignonette,  984 
Ellel,  Regent’s  Park,  221 
Emblems,  national,  1013 
Embothrium  coccineum,  510 
Epacris,  culture  of,  742 
Epidendrum  cooperianum,  60  ;  de- 
iicatum,  277 
Epiphyllums,  976 
Eremuri,  341 
Eremurus  Olgae,  485 
Erica  gracilis  nivalis,  1021 ;  pro- 
pendens,  759 

Erigeron  mucronatus,  782 
Eryngium  alpinum,  276 
Erythraea  Massoni,  632 
Erybhroniiums,  338 
Eucalyptus,  the,  442 


Eucbaris  grandifiora,  894;  or 
Amazonian  Lilies,  385 

Eupatorium  petiolare,  200 ;  ver- 
nale,  162 

Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  in  pots, 
etc.,  845 

Examination  in  horticulture,  363, 
364,  384,  391,  392,  549,  679,  824 


Favourite,  a  winter,  1038 
Fern,  a  costly  rare,  773 ;  raising, 
hints  on,  598;  sellers,  99,  104; 
wall,  an  improved,  933 
Feins,  variegation  in,  712 
Fernery,  an  interesting,  1044 
Fertility,  -bottled  up,  91 
Fig-wort,  Cape,  643 
Fire  Tree  or  Flame  Tree  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  218 

Flora  of  Sussex,  794 
Floral  calendar,  Japanese,  145 
Flower,  a  fragrant,  411 ;  and  the 
butterfly,  the  560 ;  gard’en 
notes,  994,  1031 ;  shows,  318 
Flowers,  definitions  of  colours  of, 
736  ;  from  Ampor-t  House,  981 ; 
in  radium,  126 ;  old-fashioned 
border,  651 

Fossil  botany  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  715 

Foxglove,  the,  628 
Freesias,  1025 
Friends,  mutual,  981,  995 
Fritillaria  camschatcensis,  739 ; 
Elwesii,  443 ;  Imperialis  ino- 
dora,  371 ;  Meleagris  alba, 
215  ;  pontica,  407 
Fruit  -as  necessary  food,  231 ; 
Colonial-grown,  994 ;  culture, 
British,  23,  40,  81,  104;  cul¬ 
ture  in  Ireland,  18,  890  ;  cul¬ 
ture,  to-  specialise,  139,  161 ; 
from  British  Columbia,  872 ; 
growing  in  Queensland,  745 ; 
prospects,  273,  411 ;  trade  of 
1903,  42  ;  trees,  -cleansing  bark 
of.  221 ;  trees,  pruning,  300 ; 
trees,  ripening  -of  the  wood  of, 
846 :  trees,  the  planting  of, 
956  ;  trees,  transplanting,  667 
Fruits,  Colonial-grown.  1023, 
1030  ;  monograms  or  initials  on, 
640 

Fuchsia  for  exhibition,  28 
Fungi,  568 

Furcraea-  lo-n-gaeva,  722 

Gaillardia  Veitch’s  compact 
strain,  277 

Galan-fhus  byzantinus,  13  ;  cili  - 
cicu-s,  13 

G-ale-ga  Hartlandi.  289  ;  officinalis 
albiflora,  428 

Garden  City  Estate,  439  ;  Droit- 
wich  experimental,  352 ;  on  a 
bakehouse,  roof,  93  ;  refuse,  31 ; 
some  useful  things  in  the,  828  ; 
the  luxury  of  a.  582  ;  the  rock, 
386,  576,  630,  684 ;  village  in 
Surrey,  355 

Gardlener  as  a  man,  the,  259; 
champion  cottage,  400 ;  the 
Lady,  28 

Gardeners,  a  national  registry  for, 
203,  261,  317,  330;  and  botany, 
343;  Association,  the  British, 
442,  490,  532,  549,  569,  657, 
710,  733.  788,  906,  966,  976, 
977,  1006 

Gardeners’  Royal  Ben-evolent  In¬ 
stitution,  61,  84,  86,  100,  164, 
165,  194,  355.  548,  561 
Gardeners’  Society,  the  proposed, 
186,  234,  237,'  238.  350,  426, 
442,  484 
Gardenias,  278 

Gardening  for  -teachers,  363  :  on 
learning,  509  ;  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of,  242 

Gardens,  miniature  model,  824; 
of  the  future,  experimental,  50  ; 
school,  346 


Garrya  elliptica,  636 
Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  630 
Gesnera  exoniensis,  484 
Geum  Heldreichi  superbum,  785 
Gladioli  from  Langport,  675 
Gladiolus  Aphrodite,  635  ;  Dare, 
Mis-s  Zena,  672 ;  Leader,  635  ; 
primulinus,  710 ;  Valdora.  672 
Gladiolus  nursery,  the  largest,  40 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  803 
Glaucium  flavum  tricolor,  599 
Gloriosa  rotlischildi-ana,  487  ;  su- 
perba,  298.  759 
Gloxinia,  1022 

Gloxinias,  80,  243,  346 ;  a  fine 
strain  of.  180,  243  ;  culture  of 
modem.  301 
Goldfish,  128,  161 
Gomeza  Binotii.  1018 
Gooseberry  at  Bingley,  big,  676, 
713  ;  tree,  622 
Grafting  orchard  trees,  238 
Grape  -thinning,  357 
Grapes,  finishing,  650 ;  notes  on 
the  keeping  of  ,  15 
Grewillea  ro-busta,  873 
Griffinia  hyaointhina,  181 
Ground,  preparing  the,  976 
Gyp-sophilas,  10 
Haemanthus  multiflorus,  844 
Hainault,  re-afforesting,  517 
Hair  worm  (Gordius  aquaticus), 
394 

Hall  of  Horticulture,  opening  of 
the  new,  615,  618 
Hamimelis  japonica  zuccariniana, 
82,  91. 

Hardiness  of  plants,  to  test  the. 
405. 

Hart’s-tongue,  a  fine,  828 
Heather  in  the  Colonies,  773 
Heaths  from  Crawley,  431 ; 
hardy,  218  ;  some  hardy,  955  ; 
the  tree,  446 

Helianthus  sparsifolius,  862 
Heliotropes,  pot,  938 
Henslow,  Rev.  Professor.  947 
Herbaceous  -border,  the,  399,  594, 
671,  720 

Herbs,  money  in,  333 
Heredity  of  acquired  characters, 
271 

Hesperis  matronalis  lil-aci-na  plena, 
522 

Hibiscus  oculiroseus,  228 
Hippeastrums  at  Liverpool,  322 
Hippo-phae  rhamnoides,  120 
Holland  House-  show,  637 
Holy  rood  Palace,  777 
Honeysuckle,  the  evergreen,  168 
Honours  :  Redesdale.  Lord,  128  ; 

Truffaut,  M.Alb..  128 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  1032 
Horticultural  amalgamation,  a 
309 

Horticultural  Club,  12,  50,  162, 
649,  955  ;  hints.  778 
Hotbeds  -and  garden  frames,  30 
Hoy  a.  carnosa,  690 
Hydrangea  hortensis  nivalis,  807 
Hypericum  polyphyllum,  683; 
patulum,  93 

Hypnotism  for  plants,  375 


Impatiens  Oliveri.  .928 
Insect  pests  in  California,  109 
Insectivorous  plants,  113 
Insects,  garden,  358 
International  Exhibition  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  89,  106 ;  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  Turin,  164 
Ipo-m-oeas,  320 

Iris :  Antigone.  476 ;  Artemis, 
476  ;  aurea,  739  ;  barbata,  302  ; 
Charon,  476 ;  E-os,  476 ;  ger- 
manica,  in  flower,  274  ;  Haynei, 
325  ;  Histrio,  121 ;  histrioides, 
777  ;  Iphigenia,  476  ;  Isis,  476  ; 
Lorteti,  511  ;  Lorteti  alba,  371 ; 
Psyche,  476;  Reuthe,  Mrs., 
5li  ;  sieheana,  844  ;  sindjaren- 
sis,  260 ;  stenophylla,  121 ; 
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Thunderbolt,  Spanish,  527 ; 
Va-rtani,  121 
Ixia  speciosa,  647 
Ixiolirion  mont-anum  tataricum, 
683 

Ixoras,  893 


Ja-cobinia  chrysastepliana,  51 ; 

ooccinea,  51 
Juniperus,  the,  1060 


Kew  Guild,  Journal  of  the,  11 ; 
the  best  flowering  plants  at, 
13 

King,  the,  as  patron  of  the 
R.H.S.,  271 

Kitchen  garden  and  frame  ground 
work,  154;  garden,  cropping  a, 
340 

Kniphofias,  175 


Labels,  7,  81,  141.  422 
Lachenalia®,  116 

Laelia  anceps  Schroderae  Theo¬ 
dora,  122 ;  crispo-bro-sa,  599  ; 
purpurata  Baronshalt  var. , 
476  ;  purpurata  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  544 

Laeliocattleya :  canhamiana 

Rosslyn  var.,  486;  Oappei, 
895  ;  digbyano  -  Mossiae 

Westonbirt  var.,  486;  digby- 
ano-Schrodera©  alba,  325  ;  dig- 
byano  -  Wameri  Eric  Lucas, 
907 ;  dominiana  Tring  Park 
var. ,  560  ;  eximia  -  Sander’s 

var.,  807;  Fascinator  King 
Edward,  485;  Fournier,  M. 
M.,  iW.  H,  Young,  286; 
haroldiana  magnifica,  245 ; 
Henry  Greenwood  Imperator, 
599 ;  illustnis,  895  ;  luminosa, 
The  Mikado,  '285 :  Martinetti 
Sunrise-  522  ;  Martinetti  Tring 
Park  var. ,  485 ;  Mona,  325 ; 
Myra  Charles  worthi-i,  122; 
Pallas  magnifica,  986  ;  Wigan, 
Constance,  807 
Lagerstroemia  indica,  746 
Land,  resting.  806 
Lathvrus  cyameus,  400  ;  undulatus 
(Sibthorpii),  400 
Lawns  from  grass  seeds,  326 
Leaf,  fall  of  the,  850 ;  miner  in 
Lilac,  750 

Leaves,  raising  plants  from,  373 
Leeks,  177 

Lettuce,  217 ;  Par  Excellence, 
864 ;  Sutton’s  Supreme  Cab¬ 
bage,  31 

Libonia,  122,  161 
Lilacs  for  forcing,  31 
Lilies  at-  Kew,  669 ;  notes  on 
hardy,  49 

Li  bum  auratum,  a  fine,  758,  788, 
851 ;  auratum  rubro - v ittatum, 
93;  candidum,  305,  776; 

elegans  Wallacei ,  739  ;  Harrisii, 
a  fine,  1052 ;  maritimum,  7 ; 
monadelpihum  szovitzianum, 
522  ;  nepalense,  196 ;  tenuifo- 
lium.  423  :  testaceum,  665 
Lily  of  the  Nile  culture,  420 
Lily,  the  Bournemouth,  311 
Limnanthemum  neltatum,  865 
Linaria  alpdna.  720 
Linden  Park,  Hawi'ck,  951 
Lipparis  fulgens,  895 
Liquid  manure  to  pot  plants, 
applying,  425 

Lithospermum  graminifolium.  665 
Lobelia  nicotianaefolia,  246 ; 

tenuior.  256 
Lomaria  Mayii.  401 
London’s  new  boulevards,  1 
Lonicera  Heckrotbi,  788  ;  japonica 
hdliana,  629 

Loropstalum  chinense,  304 
Lupins,  hybrid  perennial,  486 
Lupinus  polynhyllus  roseus,  486 
Lysimachia  Henry i.  29 


MacGregor,  Mr.  D.,  79 
Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  amalga¬ 
mation,  636 

Maggots  in  moss  litter,  145 
Magnolia  stellata,  827 
Maknaison  culture,  74 
Malmaisons,  the  culture  of,  284  ; 

winter-flowering,  933 
Mandrake  root,  huge,  310 
Manuring,  notes  on,  999 ;  un-to- 
date,  954 

Margin,  the  value  of ,  342 
Maxillaria  cucullata,  60 ;  mac- 
rura,  60 

Meconopsis  WaUichii,  800 
Melon,  a  fine,  780  ;  The  Islander, 
477 

Melons,  235  ;  early  93 
Memorabilia  for  voung  gardeners, 
446 

Memories,  old,  867 
Mentzelia  Lindleyi,  508 
Meteorological  observations  151, 
295,  315.  395,  571,  679,  773,  815 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  As¬ 
sociation,  148,  225,  309,  329, 
412  ,  604,  832 

Michauxia  campanuloides,  959 
Mignonette  in  pots,  288;  winter, 
746 

Mildura  irrigation  settlement,  17 
Minera  Mountains’  a  ramble  on, 
933 

Mint-o  House.  763,  818 
Montbretia  Morgenroth,  233 
Montbretias,  827 
Morning  Glory,  tree,  315 
Morris,  F.S.I.,  retirement  of  Mr. 
G.  F.,  226 

Moschosma  riparium,  60,  134 
Mulberry  tree,  Sliakesperean, 

/  92 

Mulberry  trees  in  London,  notable, 
729 

Mulching,  214 
Mule,  a  fertile,  890 
Mushroom,  the,  160 
Mushrooms,  grow,  how,  38 
Myosotis  sylvatica,  wild,  499 


Nainca,  cojuusion  in,  373 
Narcissi,  four  Poets,  410 
Narcissus  Barr,  Peter,  787 ;  Bet- 
teridge,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  781 ;  Count 
Visconti,  401 ;  cyclamineus, 
364 ;  Dewdrop,  372 ;  Elvira, 
371 ;  Englehearti  Warlev  Scar¬ 
let,  _  371 ;  Englehearti  White 
Ensign.  401 ;  Englehearti 
Zenith,  371 ;  Flag  of  Truce, 
401;  Poe,  Bennett,  372;  Py- 
ramus,  371 ;  Scilly  White,  788* ; 
Surprise,  371 ;  Yi’lmorm,  Henri, 
371 ;  Warley,  Great,  371 
Natural  history,  field  studies  in, 
481 

Nature  study  at  Newport.  755 
Nepenthes  F.  W.  Moore,  862 
Neill  prize,  the,  550 
Nerine  excellens  major  tardiflora, 
862;  Ffolkes,  Lady,  862; 
Shelley,  Miss,  862 
Nerines,  787 

New  Zealand.  Christmas  tree  of, 

202 

Nicotiana  sylve-stris,  140 ;  San- 
derae,  401 

Notions,  some  funny,  829 
Nova  Scotia  fruit,  191,  271 
November,  the  11th,  872 
Nurseries:  Barr  and  Sons, 

Messrs.,  299;  Bath,  Begonias 
at,  726 ;  Beechhill  Nursery, 
885 ;  Bexley  Heath.  Begonias 
at.  842 ;  Bucclench  Nurseries, 
973.  1026 ;  Bull  and  Sons, 
Messrs.,  429;  Bull’s  Primulas, 
72  ;  Cannell  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
H.,  95;  Chelsea,  Amaryllis  at, 
339 ;  Orchids  at,  321 ;  spring 
flowers  at,  380;  Cheltenham, 
the  Exotic  Nurseries,  59 ; 


Cheshunt,  Roses  at,  593 ; 
Coombe  Wood,  504;  Craigmil- 
lar,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  800 ; 
Cripps  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  216  ; 
Hersingham  Nurseries,  the, 
274 ;  Grant-on  Road  Nursery, 
1004;,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Feltham,  563  ;  Jarman  and  Co., 
Messrs.,  1004;  King’s  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford,  611 ;  Long 
Ditton,  360,  398,  444,  521 ;  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  929 ; 
Norfolk  Nurseries,  the,  707; 
Pinkhill,  Murrayfield,  950 ; 
Reading,  Cyclamen  at,  241 ; 
Rivers  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Thos., 
4 ;  Roden,  Shrewsbury,  846  ; 
Royal  Irish  Nurseries,  New- 
townards,  840;  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Belfast,  319  ;  Smith  and 
Coe,  Messrs.  R.,  27;  Tucks- 
wood  Nurseries,  321;  Tweed 
Vineyards,  Clovenfords,  821 ; 
Veitc-h  and  Sons,  Messrs.  J., 
201,  321,  339;  Waltham  Cross, 
Roses  at,  581 ;  Windlest-rawlee 
Nursery,  863 ;  Wordsley  and 
Kinver,  653. 

Nuts,  ground,  from  Gambia,  67, 
226 


Obituary:  Boyce,  Mr.  W.  E., 
812;  Carmichael,  Mr.  Wm., 
328  ;  Dickson,  Mr.  Hugh,  400  ; 
Dixon,  Mrs.,  329;  Fergusson, 
Mr.  Charles,  164 ;  Fraser,  Mr. 
Hugh,  72;  Halsall,  Mr.  R., 
164 ;  Hastings,  Lord,  771 ; 
Herbst,  Mr.  Hermann,  268,  311, 
352 ;  Hill,  Mr.  Edwin,  350 ; 
Hole,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean, 
708;  Horne,  Mr.  W.,  62; 
McCabe,  Mr.  Patrick,  311 ; 
M'Laren,  Mr.  M.,  588;  Miles, 
Mr.  Geo.  T.,966;  Mitchell,  Mr. 
David,  619 ;  Phillips,  Mr.  E. 
W.,  164;  Smith,  Mr.  Arrow, 
886;  Till,  Mr.  Joseph,  966; 
Warwick,  Mr.  Joseph,  83 ; 
Wells,  Mr.  Benjamin,  104 ; 
Wolley-Dod,  Rev.  C.,  532,  640 
Odomtioda  Vuylstekeae,  478,  486 
Odontoglossum  andersonianum 
crawshayanum,  943  ;  ardentis- 
simuin  Cooksoniae,  285  ;  cirrho- 
sum  Pitt’s  var.,  325;  co-ncin- 
num  laetum,  486  ;  crispum  Ace 
of  Trumps,  510 ;  crispum  Clio, 
401 ;  crispum  colmanianum, 
629 ;  crispum  Harold,  476 ; 
crispum  .Jeanette,  719  ;  crispum 
kinleysideanum,  245 ;  crispum 
Minikin,  510  ;  crispum  Oa-kfield 
Sunrise,  599  ;  crispum  Preben¬ 
dary  Bevan,  286  ;  crispum  Prin¬ 
cess  Victoria,  510 ;  crispum 
Rossendale  var. ,  245  ;  crispum 
Theodora,  476  ;  crispum  Venus, 
370  ;  crispum  xanthotes  Charles- 
worthii,  806 ;  crispum  xan¬ 
thotes  Cooksonii,  370;  crispum 
xanthotes  Snow  Queen,  476  ;  ne- 
bulosum  Gurney  Wilson,  401 ; 
Pescatorei  Kathleen,  286  ;  Uro- 
skinneri  splendens,  635  ;  venn- 
stuium,  486;  waltoniense  rose- 
fieldense,  286  ;  wilckeanum  al- 
bens  Rosslyn  var.,  510;  wilck¬ 
eanum  Sibyl,  285;  wilckeanum 
The  Alake,  510. 

Odontoglossums,  487 ;  at  Oak- 
wood,  617 

Old  days,  the  good,  972 
Old  Warden  Park,  597 
Onion  seed,  home-saving  of,  893 
Onions  failing  to  form  bulbs,  39, 
48 ;  large,  36 ;  notes  on,  402 
Ononis  rotundifolia,  701 
Omosma  albo-roseum.  401 
Ootacamund  Botanical  Gardens 
Gardens  and  Parks,  837 
Oranges,  bitter,  1018 
Orchard,  a  wonderful  Pear,  311 


'Orchids  and  Bog  Bean,  British, 
528 ;  a  novice  to  grow,  67 ;  at 
Id.  each,  677  ;  for  a  cool  house, 
interesting,  519 ;  good  prices 
for,  351 

Ornithogalum.  nutans,  866 


Paeony  Nellie,  522;  Sheldon, 
Mrs.  French,  522 
Palm  in  Madagascar,  valuable, 
453 

Papaver  orientale,  278 
Papaw  in  Queensland,  211 
Parasitic  progress,  510 
Park  Hill,  Kenilworth,  559 
Park  Superintendents,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  76,  137 

Parnas.sia  palustris,  630,  675 
Parsley,  254,  359 
Parsnips  for  exhibition,  302 
Peach  Grosse  Mignonne,  799 
Pear  Alexandre  Lambre,  1024  ;  S. 

T.  Wright,  852 
Pear  Midge  (Diplosis),  695 
Pears  attacked  by  midges,  622 ; 

diseased,  478 ;  two  fine,  799 
Peas  for  exhibition,  241 
Pedigree  plant  breeding,  509,  628 
Pegs  v.  raffia  for  layering  Straw¬ 
berries,  382 

Pelargonium  Lady  Decies,  486 
Pelargoniums,  a  chat  about  zonal, 
1063 ;  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
887 ;  Gape,  407 ;  from  seed, 
216 ;  winter  flowering  zonal, 
99 ;  zonal,  282 

Pentstemon  Watsoni,  511,  701 
Pepper  plants  in  India,  disease 
among,  746 

Perennials  for  bedding  purposes, 
996 ;  from  seed,  hardy  border, 
117 

Pliaius  Humblotii  albus,  359 ; 

with  parents,  hybrid,  670 
Phenolcgical  observations  for 
1903,  507 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei  maculatus, 
560 

Phlox  decussate,  varieties  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  342 

Phloxes,  gems,  among,  721 ;  peren¬ 
nial,  666 

Phcenix  Park,  replanting,  268 
Photographs  of  plants,  animated, 
395 

Photos  of  Orchids,  coloured,  166 
Phyllocaetus,  178 
Phyllostachys  nigra,  240;  viridi- 
glaucescens,  160 
Picea  lowiana,  277 
Pimpinella  magna  rosea,  560 
Pineapples,  Jamaica,  246 
Pinks,  632 

Plan-drawing  at  Edinburgh,  457 
Plant,  a  useful  greenhouse,  274; 
breeding,  509^  628,  869,  906; 
food,  something  about-,  258; 
notes  on  a  neglected,  778 ;  of 
life,  589 ;  surgery,  194 
Plants  absorb  their  food,  how, 
421 ;  alpine  and  rock  gardens, 
937 ;  and  annuals  in  the  garden, 
hardy,  381 ;  and  drought, 
686,  704;  a  plea  for  hardy  herb¬ 
aceous,  932,  959,  986;'  a  tri 
of  pretty  stove,  158;  Aus 
tralian,  58,  74;  for  bordei 

decoration,  308;  forced  by  fire 
237 ;  for  exhibition,  three 
foliage,  87o  ;  for  identification, 
755 ;  in  Edinburgh,  dumping 
foreign,  166 ;  in  Western 
Australia,  new,  59;  method  of 
raising  new,  116 ;  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction.  three  foliage,  581; 
seedless,  633  ;  senses  of,  1057  ; 
suitable  for  edging,  236  ;  table, 
238  ;  the  improvement  of  gar¬ 
den,  313,  421 ;  two  good  stove, 
96 

Platycerium  Mayi,  986 
Platytheca  galioides,  934 
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Pollen  as  food,  295 
Polyanthuses  or  cluster  Prim¬ 
roses,  276 ;  strain  of,  371 
Polygonum  spectabile,  310 
Ponds,  destroying  slime  on,  383 ; 
weeding  of,  669 

Poppy,  a  magnificent,  974 ;  Shir¬ 
ley,  326 

Potato,  another  new,  311 ;  boom, 
the,  23,  40,  128,  166,  206,  226 ; 
Carrot-coloured,  248 ;  culture, 
281 ;  dispute,  327 ;  novelties, 
503  ;  plants  at  £4  each,  330 ; 
produce,  947  ;  record,  712 
Potato  Eldorado,  640 ;  Fidler’s 
Record,  934 ;  Northern  Star, 
176  ,  818  ,  851 ;  Parkend  Don, 
413  ;  Peckover,  1018  ;  Queen 
Alexandra,  1018 ;  Sutton’s  Dis¬ 
covery,  999  ;  The  Pearl,  713 
Po'tatos,  336,  365  ;  cooking  test, 
1064  ;  in  November,  new,  991 ; 
old  and  new,  745 ;  outside, 
dear,  217 ;  Paterson’s,  837 ; 
Professor  Malden  and,  289 ; 
propagating,  9,  16,  48 ;  the 
black  scab  of,  481 
Potent  ill  as,  diseased,  752 
Pot-pourri,  substitute  for,  246 
Potting,  114 

Presentations  :  Buchanan,  Mr.  W. 
J.,  391;  Dean,  Mr.  A.,  898, 
922  ;  Glass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niel, 
64;  Hutcheson,  Mr.  D.  C., 
372;  Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  B.,  64; 
Stirzalier  and  Jones,  Messrs., 
413 

Preserving  flowers  hi  sand,  587 
Primrose  and  Darwinism,  the, 
663,  686  ;  “  Buttercup,”  282, 

327  ;  Miss  Massey,  113 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  450  ; 
hybrid,  502 ;  in  Devonshire, 
426 

Primula  kewensis,  219  ;  obeonica, 
142,  326 ;  o'bconioa  hybrids, 
358  ;  Sieboldii,  503 
Primulas  at  Forest  Hill,  157 ;  at 
Reading.  135  ;  as  garden  plants, 
27 ;  heredity  and  variation 
amongst,  199  ;  Himalayan,  823 
Protector,  plant  and  seed,  155 
Pruning,  1021,  1041 
Prunns  triloba,  288 
Pteris  Binotii,  486;  cretica  capi- 
tata,  476;  Hillii,  200;  Sum- 
mersii,  371 ;  tremula,  867 
Puocinia  Gentianae,  984 
Punches,  letter,  86 
Pyrus  Scheideckeri,  598 ;  specta- 
bilis,  652 

Quercus  Mirbeckii,  1013 
Questions,  discussion  of,  710 

Railway  banks,  flowery,  697 
Rainfall  at  Glasgow,  439 ;  in 
London  for  1903  .  67 
Raspberry,  Pen-will’s  Champion, 
600,  997 
Raspberries,  75 
Ravenscourt  Park,  365 
Reading,  bulb  rooms  at,  779 ; 
Chinese  Primulas  at,  135  ;  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  16 
Refuse,  how  to  dispose  of  garden. 
182 

Rehmannia  angulata,  115 
Reminders  for  May,  398 
Restrepia  aspasicensium,  852 ; 

leopardina  rosea,  522 
Rhodanthes,  99 

Rhododendron  Dawn,  476;  Jekyll, 
Gertrude,  476 ;  Littleworth, 
Beauty  of,  476 ;  Mangles, 
Harry,  371 ;  Penjerrick,  Glory 
of,  371 ;  Queen,  Rose,  371 ; 
yunnanense,  991 

Rhododendrons,  388 ;  Himalayan. 
541;  in  California,  wild,  96; 
in  Hyde  Park,  562 ;  Messrs. 
Waterers,  539 


R.H.S.  centenary,  239 ;  lectures 
for  1904,  205 
Rhus  cotmoides,  862 
Ribes  sanguineum  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VTL,  371;  speciosum, 
195 

Richardia  africana,  73 ;  elliot- 
tiana,  156 

Richmond  Park,  295 
Rockery,  154 

Rock  garden  and  some  of  its  gems, 
our,  544,  668 ;  renovating  the, 
729 

Rodgersia  pinnata,  7,  650 
Ronmeya  Coulteri,  600,  657 
Room  decoration,  plants  for,  196 
Rosa  noisettiana,  765 
Rose :  Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver,  575  ; 
Annesley,  Countess,  599 ; 
Austria  striata,  522;  Battersea, 
Lady,  580 ;  Bedder,  single 
crimson,  871;  Belle,  Vichy  - 
soise,  556;  Bessie  Brown,  344; 
Billiard  et  Barre,  575 ;  Cant, 
Ben,  744,  798,  818;  Cochet, 
White  Maman,  706 ;  Desir, 
Monsieur,  575 ;  Detroit,  La, 
168 ;  Dickson,  Hugh,  826 ; 
Driout  Mine.,  158;  Druschki, 
Frau  Ivarl,  596 ;  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  1046 ;  Electra,  634 ; 
English,  Rosalind  Orr,  1057 ; 
Flight,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  599; 
Foras,  Comte  Amede  idle,  278 ; 
Grabame,  C.  J.,  599;  Grant, 
Mildred,  575 ;  Irene,  hybrid 
Tea-scented,  12;  Maharajah, 
522;  Marshall,  Field,  647; 
Niph'eitos,  580 ;  Perle  de 
Neiges,  487  ;  Pharisaer,  511  ; 
Rambler,  Philadelphia,  168 ; 
Richmond,  1011  :  Ulster,  575  ; 
Vibert,  Aimee,  275 ;  Waltham 
Rambler,  511 ;  Westminster, 
Duchess  of,  599;  White.  Lady, 
848 ;  Yellow  Banksian,  415 
Rose  and  Clematis  grafting,  178  ; 
Lord  Tullibardine’s  button-hole, 
697 ;  the  Hybrid  Tea,  542,  577. 
702,  740 

Rosebush,  the  oldest,  553 
Roses,  1017,  1039,  1062 ;  a  new 
stock  for  Rambler,  642  ;  an  un¬ 
usual  way  of  rooting.  625  ;  in  a 
cold  greenhouse,  387 ;  in 
America,  wild,  517 ;  in  pots, 
204  ;  pot,  99  ;  pruning,  318  ; 
the  art  of  pruning.  341 :  then 
and  now,  579  ;  too  little  known 
Tea,  168 

Rossie  Priory,  761 
Roval  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
61,  124,  163,  434 
Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow,  800 
Runner  Beans.  760 
Rustic  work,  1063 

Sacoolabium  gracile,  560 ;  longi- 
calcaratum,  599 
Salix  repens  argentea,  490 
Sandringham,  322 
San  Jose  Scale,  191 
Sarracenia  flava  major,  511 
Saxifraga.  miuscoid.es  atropur- 
purea,  359 ;  muscoides  Rhei  . 
superba,  401 :  Riheii  Guildford 
Seedling,  320.  367,  411 ; 

tenefa,  485  :  Wallacei,  215 
Saxifraga,  a  hybrid,  505 ;  the, 
319 

Scale,  Palm,  984 
Scone  Palace  Gardens,  873 
Scotch  Fir.  the.  159 
Scottish  Challenge  Trophy,  545 
Sea  Buckthorn,  120 
Seakale  from.  Kenilworth,  171 
Sedum  Sieboldi,  759 ;  sspeotajbdle 
atr opurpureum ,  931 
Seedless  plants,  633 
Seed  order,  the.  49 
Seeds,  441.  684.  738  ;  the  sowing 
of,  71.  113,  161,  185  203;  the 
vitality  of,  231 


Selaginella  watsoniana,  324 
Seluginellas,  366 
Shamrock,  the,  231 
Shrub,  a  very  floriferous,  802 
Shrubs,  forcing,  776 ;  for  rock¬ 
eries,  998 ;  from  Aldenham 
House,  556 ;  late  flowering, 
758;  notes  on  American,  118 
Slime  on  ponds,  destroying,  383 
Slugs,  524  ;  and)  how  to  keep  them 
under,  408,  426 
Snowdrops,  52 
Sobralia  Ruckeri,  476 
Societies :  Abbey  Park  Flower 
Show,  656  ;  Aberdeen  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  964 ;  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists,  964  ;  Bedding- 
ton,  Carshalton,  and  Wal- 
lingtan,  38 ;  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum.,  940 ;  Bol¬ 
ton,  982 ;  Border  District 
Chrysanthemum,  985 ;  British 
Pteridological  675 ;  Chester 
Paxton,  962 ;  Corbridge  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  983  ;  Cornwall  Daf¬ 
fodil,  328 ;  Croydon  Chrysan¬ 
themum.  919,  i051  ;  Croydon 
Spring  Show,  368 :  Darlington 
Chrysanthemum,  984 ;  Devon 
and  Exeter  Horticultural,  709  ; 
Dulwich  'Chrysanthemum.,  963  ; 
Dundee  Chrysanthemum,  985  ; 
Dundee  Flower  Show,  728 ; 
Dusseldorf,  International  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Exhibition  at,  710  ; 
Exmouth  Flower  Show,  691 ; 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland, 
748 :  Grassendale  Horticul¬ 

tural,  264  ;  Harrow  and  Roxetb 
Allotment,  810  ;  Harpford  and 
Venn  Obbery,  655 ;  Hartlepool 
Chrysanthemum,  982;  Hoddes- 
don  Flower  Show.  637  ;  Isle  of 
Wight  Horticultural,  565 : 
Leeds  Paxton,  963 ;  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association,  347, 
962  ;  Liverpool  Root  and  Fruit 
Show,  854 ;  London  Dahlia 
Union,  267  ;  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural, 
348.  451,  601,  620,  747.  983; 
Midland  Carnation  and  Piicotee, 
673;  Midland  Daffodil,  369. 
388 ;  National  Auricula  and 
Primula,  368  ;  National  Carna¬ 
tion  land  PAcotee,  621,  673 : 
National  Chrysanthemum.  123. 
124,  829,  895,  916,  1007,  1050 
annual  dinner,  997 :  annual 
outing.  549)  ;  National  Dahlia, 
727 ;  National  Potato,  17.  23, 
131,  730.  1027  ;  National  Rose, 
565,  603  789,  1028;  National 
Sweet  Pea,  109,  602,  1029 : 
National  Tulip,  451 ;  Newcastle 
Flower  Show.  638 ;  Newport, 
I.W.,  940-  Paisley  Horticul¬ 
tural,  728 :  Richmond  Horti¬ 
cultural.  565 ;  Roval  Agricul¬ 
tural,.  530;  Roval  Botanic 
Society  of  London,  124,  245, 
246,  264,  347.  433,  493.  511. 
586,  854 ;  Roval  Caledonian 

Boiti cultural ,  151,  749.  765; 
Roval  Horticultural,  37,  103, 
119,  123,  143,  151.  185  ,  223, 
264,  307.  389.  432.  512,  547, 
583  (Holland  House),  601,  620. 
655.  691,  747,  768  789,  808 

(British  Grown  FYuit),  984, 
1023,  1029,  1030  (Temple  Show, 
461.  495)  ;  Roval  Horticultural 
of  Aberdeen.  709;  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  of  Ireland.  45,  348. 
673  ;  Scottish  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation,  960  :  'Scottish  Pansy 
and  Viola  Association,  549,  604  ; 
Shropshire  Horticultural.  692: 
Southampton  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural,  638;  Sydenham’s  early 
Chrysanthemums.  808  •  Ulster 
Horticultural.  941  ;  Ventnor, 
939  ;  Ware  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural,  939;  Wolverhampton 


Floral  Fete,  602;  Yorkshire 
Gala,  61,  529 

Soil  inoculation,  1038  ;  the,  69 
Soils,  germs,  and  worms,  427 
Solanumis,  the,  868 
Sophrocattleya  Saxa,  200 
Spiraea  assurgeos,  13 ;  Billardi, 
1044 

Spraying,  538 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins  on  milk, 
feeding,  89 

Stake,  Long’s  Patent,  524 
Staking  of  herbaceous  plants,  506 
Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  752 
Starlings,  a  plague  of,  625 
Statiees  and  their  uses,  932 
Stems,  the  forms  of,  715,  969 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  1044 
Stock  for  Rambler  Roses,  new. 
664 

Stocks  in  pots,  488 
Stoking,  6 

Stove  plants,  two  pretty  and 
effective,  318 

Strawberry,  Eythrope  Perpetual, 
808 ;  Paxton's  Reward.  560  : 
The  Alake,  560 ;  The  Latest, 
600  ;  The  Laxton,  555 
Strawberry  analysis,  the,  589 ; 
farms.  84  ;  plantations,  making- 
new.  592 

Strawberry-Raspberry,  the,  55 
Strawberries  at  Bedford,  557 : 
autumn,  911 ;  farcing,  198 ; 
large,  622 :  perpetual  hearing, 
896 

St.  George,  Royal  Society  of,  271 
St.  John’s  Gardens,  Liverpool, 
587,  640 

Success,  practical  hints  to.  262 
Sumach,  Fern-leaved  Staghorn, 
1006 

Sweet  Pea,  Breadmore,  Dora, 
614;  Dainty,  892;  Eckford, 
Henry,  614 :  Ingram,  John, 
614; 'King  Edward  VII.,  892; 
Scott.  Janet,  614 
Sweet  Pea  culture,  138 
Sweet  Pea.s,  177.  204  ;  audits  of. 
32 ;  Cupid,  560 ;  the  -promise 
of.  613 

Sweet  Peas  from  Boghead.  460  ; 
from  Burnley,  874 ;  from  Oa- 
venham  Park,  851 ;  from  Fair- 
field,  751;  from  Furness,  780: 
from  the  South,  780 ;  from 
Wem,  700 

Swertia  longifolia,  610 
Symphori'carpus  raeemosus,  909 
Symphyandra  Wanneri,  302 

Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis,  710 
Taxus  bSiccata,  and  its  varieties, 
35 

Teachers,  a  fortnight’s  holiday 
for,  481 

Tecorna  radicans,  propagating, 
149 

Temple  Show.  461.  489 
Thorn,  the  Glastonbury,  14.  18 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  888 
Time,  285 

Tints,  autumn  and  winter.  935  ; 

on  the  rockery,  winter,  285 
Tomato,  cultivation  of  the.  445  ; 

fields,  Britain’s  foreign.  333 
Tomato®,  effects  of  thinning,  109 
Topiary  gardening,  1045 
Topics,  current.  1042 
Torch  Lilies,  175 

Toreuia  Fournieri  grandiflora  alba, 
908 

Tracbelos'permum  crocost  onnun , 
235 

Transplanting  trees  and  shrubs. 

912  ;  trees  at  night.  428 
Tree  notes  from  Perthshire,  849  ; 
seedls  for  sowing,  94 ;  ties, 
Becketts.  14 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  the  far  north, 
957  :  •interesting,  1016  ;  nursing 
bottle  for,  930  :  on  two  con¬ 
tinents,  street,  323;  street,  33 
Trenching,  35 
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Tritonia  Prince  of  Orange,  401 

Tulip  Butt,  Clara,  477;  Cygnet, 
477 ;  De  Wet.  401  ;  Emperor, 
Scarlet,  477  ;  Flame,  477  ;  In- 
glescombe  Pink,  402  ;  Kathleen, 
477  ;  Lipton,  Sir  T. ,  401 ;  Mar¬ 
garet,  477  ;  Moucheron,  402 ; 
Ruskrn.  John,  477 ;  Sanders, 
Mrs.  Farncombe,  477 ;  Suzon, 
477 

Tulipa  Didieri  and  varieties, 
1067 ;  kaufmanniana,  345 ; 
kaufmanniana  aurea,  162  ;  kauf¬ 
manniana  coocinea,  372 ;  lini- 
folia,  701 ;  maeulata  grandiflora, 
477  ;  tuibergeniana,  477 

Tulips,  a  galaxy  of,  447  ;  diseased, 
478;  some'  choice  Mariposa, 
1061. 

Tydaeas,  408 

Ulmus  montana  pendula.  719 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  84,  853  (an¬ 
nual  dinner) 

University  College,  Reading,  535 


Vanilla.  Pbalaenopsis,  481 
Vases  for  pleasure  grounds,  404 
Vegetable  gardening  in  the  ant¬ 
arctic  regions,  40  ;  Marrow,  big, 
793  ;  the  new  winter,  733 
Vegetables,  fresh,  546  ;  that  grow 
wild,  some  useful,  385 
Veit  chian  Cup,  the.  485 
Vernon  Park  new  glass  range  at, 
1003 

Veronica  corymbosa,  862;  sub- 
ses-silis,  243 

Viburnum  l-otundifolium.  what  is, 
168,  283  ;  Sargenti,  628 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  1009 
Victoria  regia  at  Regent’s  Park, 
533 

Vine  borders,  renovating.  1043 ; 
culture.  279  ,  306,  424  614  ,  666. 
722.  782.  850.  890,  959 
Vineries,  the  condition,  322 
Vines,  pot.  921:  pot.  for  table 
decoration,  1025 ;  the  vinery 
for  the,  449 

Vineyards  in  England,  362 


Violas  and'  Pansies  from  Rothe¬ 
say,  555 

Violet,  cultivation  of  the  sweet- 
scented,  866 

Violets,  53  ;  from  Ennim  gardens, 
896.  938  ;  in  pots,  the  culture 
of,  402 ;  summer  culture  of,  243 

Wahlenbergia  serpyllifolia,  486 

Wallflowers.  483 

Walls  in  greenhouses,  to  hide  un- 
sightlv,  382 ;  utilising  north, 
864 

Wasps,  781,  795,  798 

Watercress  and  beri-beri,  315 

Water  gardens,  hog  and,  234 

Watering,  6,  70,  112.  113.  141, 
161,  184,  203,  222;  and  its  aid, 
234 

Watsonia  augusta,  683 ;  meriana 
iridifolia  O’Brieni.  785 

Weather  chart  for  1904,  British. 
295 ;  plant,  a  new,  228  ,  268 : 
plant,  the  St.  Louis  Tornado 
S  and  the,  763 


Weeds,  how  to  fight,  508 
Wild  plants,  the  preservation  of, 
955 

Willow,  the,  881 
Willows  for  tying  Raspberries, 
149,  203 

Window-box  gardening,  449 
Winds  and  Temperature,  746 
Wi  reworm,  411 

Wisley  Estate,  trust  deed  of  the, 
467 ;  in  1905,  trials  at,  658 
Wistaria  chinensis  at  East  Acton, 
556  ;  multijuga  russelliana,  282 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  268  328, 
423 

Yarrows,  the,  613 
Year,  the,  1903,  53 
Yuccas,  the,  600 

Zauschneria  mexioana,  953 
Zinnia,  some  difficulties  of  culture, 
382 

Zygopetalum  got  tlanum,  370 
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Abelia  oilmens  is,  933 
Aoonitum  Wi.lsoni,  197 
Actinidia  chinemsis,  722 
Aldenham  House,  Lake  and 
grotto  at,  865;  Water  scene  at, 
Supt.  Oct.  29 

Anemone  angulosa  alba,  299 ; 
ooronaria  Eastern  Queen,  379  : 
memorosa  major,  Supt.,  July  9 
Apple  Bismarck,  80 ;  Bailantine, 
931 ;  Hector  Maodonald,  907  ; 
Hormead  Pearmain,  121 ;  Peas- 
good’s  Nonsuch,  977 ;  School¬ 
master.  975  ;  Apple  W  agener, 
35 

Arabis  aubrietioides,  443 
Aralia  spinosa,  Supt.  March  5 
Arundinaria  japonica,  Supt.  May 
28 

Asparagus  medeoloides  myrtifolia, 
981 


Begonia  (tuberous)  Countess  of 
Warwick,  Supt.,  January  30; 
Venus,  741 ;  Bertolonia  hirsuta. 
marmorata,  257 

Bougainvillea,  Maud  Qhettl ©burgh, 
Supt. ,  August  27 
Bulb  rooms,  one  of  Messrs. 

Sutton  and  Sons’,  779 
Bull’s  Head  on  Elm,  849 


Calceolaria  integrifolia  angusti- 
folia,  7 

Oalochortus  clavatus,  1061;  pui- 
ohellus,  632 

Camassia  Cusickii,  805 ;  Fraseri, 


217 

Cheiranthus  alpinus,  423 
Chrysanthemum  Buttercup,  915  ; 
Lady  Cranston,  Supt.  January 
23 ;  Crimson,  Merstham,  Supt. 
November,  26;  Crossley,  Mrs. 
Eric,  Supt.  December  3;  Dal¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  T.,  1019;  Elliott, 
Mrs.  W.,  Supt.  November  19; 
Fraser,  J.,  959;  Gooding,  W., 
Supt.  December  10 ;  James, 
Mrs.  D.  Willis,  Supt.  Novem¬ 
ber  12;  Lennard,  Lady,  910; 
Mafalda,  Princess,  Supt.  De¬ 
cember  17 ;  Pulling,  Mrs. 
R.  C.,  909;  Richardson,  Mary, 
961;  ’Street,  Mrs.,  953;  Ver- 
tenville,  Mme.  de  la,  955 ; 
Webbs’  'annual  275 ;  W edge, 
Hetty,  912 ;  Wells,  Winnie,  36 
Cimi'difuga  simplex,  115 
Cineraria  stellate  (Sutton  s), 
469  ;  (Webbs’),  462 
Clerodendron  trichotomum,  868 
Olianthus  Dampieri  tricolor,  30 
Coccoloba  gmndifoTia,  Supt.  Jan¬ 
uary  16 

Codiaeuans,  collection  of,  Supt. 


May  14 

Codohacum  libanoticum,  235 
Colletia  cruoiata,  934 
Conservatory,  a  handsome,  Supt. 
June  25 ;  at  Oak  Hill,  Ipswich, 
Supt.  October  8  ;  new,  at  Nun 
Appleton,  Supt.  January  9 
Cosmea  bipinnata,  277 
Cotoneaster  augustifolia,  1047, 
1048 

Cramibe  orientalis,  Supt.  Decem¬ 
ber  31. 


Crieff  Hydropathic  and  Winter 
Garden,  Supt,  September  10 
Crocus  Candidas  luteus,  386  ;  chry- 
santihus  albidus,  322 
Cyclamen  Giant  Cherry  Red,  241 
Cymbidium  lowio-eburneum  con- 
color,  449 

Cypripedium  Calceolus,  255 ; 
Helen  Oakwood  var.,  381;  in- 
signe,  54  ;  lawrenceanum  hyeia- 
num,  689 ;  montan  urn,  632 ; 
Rolfei  superbum,  1041;  specta- 
bile  album,  650 
Oytisus  fragrans,  653 


Dahlia  Dainty,  Supt,  May  7 
Daisy,  the  Shasta,  58 
Darwi’nia  Shookeriiana,  889 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  671 
Dendtobium  bigibbum,  75;  densi- 
florum  albo-luteum,  983  ;  Sibyl, 
319 

Deutzia  scaibra  discolor  purpura- 
scens,  665 

Diarathus  monspessulanus,  635 
Dollery,  Mr.  T.  W.,  261 

Emfoothrrum  coccineum,  510 
Epirphyllura  delicatum,  284 
Eremurus  himlalaicus.  463  ;  Olgae, 
487  ;  robustus  elwesianuis,  463 
Erica  gracilis  nivalis,  1021 ;  pro- 
pendems,  759 
Eryngium  alpimim,  278 

Fritillaria  camschatcensis,  742 ; 
Elwesii,  445 ;  Meleagris  al'ba, 
221 ;  pontica,  407 

GailJardia  Veitch’s  compact  strain, 
280 

Galega  officinalis  alhi flora,  Supt. 
May  21 

Garden,  miniature  model,  824 
Gardening  on  a  bakehouse,  roof, 
100 

Gram  Heldreiehi  superbuxn,  Supt. 
October  1 

Glo'riosa  superba,  766 
Gloxinia  Webbs’  new  Purple 
Queen,  599 

Gloxinias,  a  fine  strain  of,  Supt. 

February  27  ;  (Garters’),  470 
Triffinia  hyacinthina,  181 


Haemanthus  multiflorus,  843 
H’ippeastrmn  Hermita,  339 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Supt, 
February  6 

Hypericum  pabulum,  95 ;  poly- 
phyllum,  686 

Iris  Haynei,  325 ;  histrioiides, 
777 ;  Lorteti,  703 ;  saeheana, 
845  ;  sindjaremsis,  Supt.  March 
26  ;  Xiphium  sordida,  527 
Ixia  speciosa,  648 
Ixiolirkm  montanum  tataricum, 
685 

Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  51 ; 
coccinea,  57 

r* 

King’s  Acre  lawn,  611 
Kniphofia  aloides  nobilis,  175 ; 
Leicbtlinii  aurea.,  176 

Laohenalia  Nelsoni,  301 
Laelia  purpurata  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  Supt.  July  2 


Lilium  auratum  rubro-vittetum, 
93;  candidum,  305,  776;  ele- 
gans  Waliacei,  739 ;  longi- 
ttorum  Harrisii,  786 ;  mariti- 
mmn,  9  ;  monadelphum  szovit- 
zianum,  522;  nepa.lense,  198; 
tenuif olium ,  425  ;  testaceum 

667 

Limnanthemum  peltatum,  866 
Linaria  alpina,  725 
Litho'Spermum  graminifolium , 

668 

Loropetalum  cliinense,  Supt.  April 
9 

Lysimachia  Henryi,  29 

MacGregor,  Mr.  D.,  79 
Magnolia  stellate,  827 
Meconopsis  Wallichii,  806 
Mentzelia  Lindleyi,  Supt.  June  18 

Narcissus  Barr,  Mrs.  Geo.,  360; 
Barr,  Peter,  787;  Betteridge, 
Mrs.  H.  D.,  781;  cyclamineus, 
Supt.  April  30 ;  Harvey,  Ag¬ 
nes,  360 ;  King  Alfred,  360 ; 
Leedsii  Elaine,  403 ;  Scilly 
White,  788 

Nicotiana  sylvestris,  Supt.  Feb¬ 
ruary  13 

Odontoglossum  crispum  colmani- 
anum,  629 ;  crispvun  Jeanette, 
721 

Odontoglossums  at  Oakwood,  a 
group  of,  Supt.  July  30 
Ononis  rotun difolia,  701 
Ornithogalum  nutans,  871 

Papaver  orientale,  285 
Peach  Mignonne,  Grosse,  801 
Pear  Beurre  Baltet  pere,  799 ; 

Beurre  Fouqueray,  799 
Pelargoniums  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  887 

Pentstemon  Watsoni  704 
Phaius  Hmnblotii  albus,  361; 
with  parents,  hybrid,  Supt. 
August  30 

Phyllostaichys  nigra,  Supt.  March 
i9 ;  viridi-glaucescens,  Supt. 
February  20 
Picea  lowiana,  283 
Polyanthus  Primroses,  Carter  s, 
279 

Potato  Derbyshire  Success,  745  ; 

Sutton’s  Discovery,  999 
Potatos,  notable,  503 
Primula  kewensis,  Supt.  March 
12 ;  sinensis  Brilliant  King, 
138 ;  iHolborn  Queen,  161 ; 
Princess  May,  157  ;  Star  Ruby, 
137 ;  The  Duchess,  135 
Protector,  Pea,  plant  and  seed, 
155 

Pyrus  Scheideckeri,  Supt.  July 
23 ;  spectabilis,  Supt.  August 
13 

Raspberry  Penwill’s  Champion, 
997 

Rebmannia  ungulate,  117 
Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl,  541 
Rhododendrons,  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  and  Sons’,  539 
R.ibes  speciosum,  195 
Richardia  africana,  73 
Rodgersia  pinnata,  8 
Rosa,  noisettia.ua,  Supt.  Septem¬ 
ber  24 


Rose  Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver,  581 ; 
Battersea,  Lady,  Supt.  July 
16  ;  Beauclerc,  *  Lady  Moyra, 
594;  Billiard  et  Barre,  578; 
Brown,  Bessie,  Supt.  April 
23;  Cant,  Ben.,  Supt.  Septem¬ 
ber  17 ;  Cochet,  White  Maman, 
Supt.  September  3 ;  Dickson, 
Hugh,  'Supt.  October  15 ; 
Draschki,  Frau  Karl,  596  ;  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Supt,  December 
24 ;  Electra,  Supt  .  August  6  ; 
Grant,  Mildred,  577 ;  Irene, 
hybrid  Tea  scented,  Supt. 
January  2 ;  White,  Lady, 
Supt.  October  22;  Ditto, 
Mane.  la  Marquise,  613 ; 
Marshall.  Field.  647 ;  Monier, 
Mme.  Charles,  466 ;  Neiges, 
Perle  de,  464;  Snowdon,  593  ; 
Ulster,  575;  Vibert,  Aimee, 
276 

Rossie  Priory,  the  flower  garden, 
761 

Royal  Horticultural  Hall  and 
offices,  619  ;  view  of  platform  at 
opening  ceremony,  618 
Rustic  Work,  1063 

Salix  repens  argentea,  Supt.  June 

11 

Sarraoenia  flava  major,  563 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon  x  Hostii, 
505 ;  muscoides  atropurpurea, 
359;  muscoides  Rhei  superba, 
401 ;  tenella,  485 ;  Waliacei, 
215 

Scottish  Challenge  Trophy  for 
Grapes,  545 

Sea  Buckthorn,  Supt.  February  6 
Sedum  Sieboldi,  760;  spectabile 
atropurpureum,  931 
Selaginella  watsoniana,  Supt. 
April  16 

Stake,  Long’s  Patent,  524 
Strawberry  Bedford  Champion, 
557 ;  Reward,  557 ;  The  Lax- 
ton,  558 

Sweet  Peas,  new,  Supt.  Novem¬ 
ber  5 

Tiar'ella  cordifolia,  893 
Trachelospeimum  crocostomum 
236 

Tree  ties,  Beckett’s.  14 
Tulipa  Baitalini,  472 ;  Didieri, 
1067 ;  kaufmanniana,  345 ;  k. 
aurea,  346 ;  linifolia,  707 
Tweed  Vineyard,  interior  of 
vinery,  822  ;  view  of  the,  821 

Lilmus  montana  pendula,  719 

Vegetables  from  Aldenham 
House,  exhibit  of,  854 
Veitchian  Cup,  the,  491 
Vernon  Park,  new  Palm  house 
and  conservatory  at,  1003 
Vine  for  table  decoration,  1025 


Watsonia  angusta,  683 ;  meriana 
Ardernet,  461  ;  meriana  gridi- 
folia  O’Brien,  785 
Wistaria  ckinensis  at  E.  Acton 
House,  564 ;  multijuga  rus- 
selmna,  Supt.  April  2 

Nanthoceras  sorbifolia,  429 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


A  New  Year’s  Greeting. 

To  our  readers  far  and  near  we  wish  a 
Prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year.”  The 
past  year  in  some  respects  has  not.  been  par¬ 
ticularly  favourable  to  gardening,  yet  in 
other  respects  various  phases  of  gardening 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  successful.  It. 
may  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage  and  skill  of  the  British 
gardener  in  overcoming  difficulties  that  has 
enabled  him  to  make  his  labours  successful 
in  spite  of  unfavourable  weather  and  all 
other  difficulties.  We  take  the  present  op¬ 
portunity  to  heartily  thank  our  readers  and 
correspondents  forjthe  help  they  have  given 
us,  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  en¬ 
couragement  they  have  vouchsafed  us.  by  the 
numerous  letters  of  congratulation  concern¬ 


ing  the  improvements  we  have  made  in  The 
Gardening  World.  We  shall  do  our  utmost 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  readers, 
who  have  greatly  increased  and  are 
weekly  increasing,  which  gives  us  encourage¬ 
ment  to  augment  our  endeavours  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  information  on  all  cur¬ 
rent  topics.  They  may  rest  assured  also 
that  we  are  always  willing  and  ready  to  help 
them  when  in  difficulties  concerning  the 
insect  and  other  pests  which  beset  them  in 
their  daily  work,  and  also  in  helping-  them  to 
overcome  or  unravel  any  knotty  questions 
and  difficulties  which  may  turn  up  unex¬ 
pectedly  concerning  their  daily  work.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  many  improvements  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing-World  during  the  year  that  has  passed, 
and  we  shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  adding- 
other  features  that  seem  to  us  in  any  way 
helpful  to  our  readers.  We  also  thank  those 
who  have  sent  us  specimens  of  interesting 
plants  for  the  “  Editor’s  Table,”  a  feature  of 
which  we  delight  to  avail  ourselves,  in  more 
widelv  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  new,  interest¬ 
ing,  or  little  known  plants  amongst  gardeners 
everywhere. 

“  Gardening  World  Pocket  D  ary.” 

A  pocket-book  for  notes  is  always  in  re¬ 
quest,  and  gardeners  of  all  people  can  least 
afford  to  be  without  one,  whether  in  their 
own  garden  or  in  that  of  some  other  friend 
or  neighbour,  or  at  flower  shows-,  where  note- 
taking  is  indispensable.  Few  people  in  any 
trade  or  profession  have  more  to  think  about 
or  to  tax  their  minds  than  the  knights  of  the 
blue  apron.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  have 
prepared  a  book  of  convenient  size  for  the 
pocket,  containing  a  great  amount  of  useful 
information,  as  well  as  space  for  note-taking 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  for  jotting- 
down  memoranda  concerning  the  sowings  of 
flowers  or  vegetables  which  they  may  make. 
The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  vade  merum 
of  useful  information,  rather  than  a  note¬ 
book  on  cultural  matters  ;  nevertheless  there 
is  a  useful  chapter  or  two,  including  “  Hints 
to  Chrysanthemum  Growers  ”  and  “  Hints 
for  Rose  Growers.”  Under  the  title  of  “  Cur¬ 
rent.  Work  ”  is  a  calendar  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  giving  useful  reminders  of  what 
may  be  done  amongst  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  Space  can  only  permit  dealing 
with  these  subjects  in  a  very  concise  way, 
so  that  the  information  given  takes  the  form 
of  reminders  chiefly,  though  many  sugges¬ 
tions  and  directions  are  given  as  to  how  best 
the  various  operations  may  be  done.  Being- 
in  good  time  with  every  necessary  operation 
in  the  garden  is  very  often  half  the  battle. 
Under  the  title  of  “  New  Plants  for  1903,”  a 
list,  is  given  of  the  plants  which  have  received 
First-class  Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit 
from  the  principal  societies  about  London 
and  elsewhere  during  the  past  year.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  plant  getting  an  honorary 
award  is  sufficient  indication  of  its  value 


for  garden  purposes,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  committees  of  those  societies  of 
the  value  of  the  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  for 
the  purpose  intended.  A  chapter  is  also 
given  on  useful  garden  necessities,  dealing 
with  subjects  that  gardeners  are'  frequently 
called  upon  to  carry  out  in  the  garden,  and,  if 
such  things  only  occur  occasionally,  the  more 
necessity  there  is  for  a  hint  or  two  as  to  how 
it  should  be  carried  out.  Various  chapter* 
also  give  postal  information,  facts  about 
agreements,  contracts,  leases,  and  other 
items  which  we  hope  will  prove  as  service¬ 
able  to  our  readers  as  they  frequently  do  to 
ourselves. 

— o— — 

London’s  New  Boulevards. 

The  London  County  Council  is  to  make 
some  experiments  in  the  planting  of  trees  in 
the  great  newr  thoroughfares  that  are  being 
constructed  between  Holbomand  the  Strand. 
It  is  proposed  to  plant,  about  250  trees.  In 
the  Kingsway,  Ailanthus  glandulosa  and  the 
London  Plane  will  be  planted  alternately,  so 
that  whichever  type  of  tree  succeeds  best,  it 
will  ultimately  be  left  to  occupy  the  space 
while  the  other  is  removed.  There  seem  to 
be  some  misgivings  about  the  hardiness  of 
the  Ailanthus,  but.  as  far  as  temperature  is 
concerned  we  have  no  fear  of  it  whatever,  as 
there  are  already  many  fine  trees  in  the 
suburbs,  as  well  as  in  the  home  counties. 
The  Tree  of  Heaven,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
even  flowers  and  fruits,  perfecting  the  seeds 
in  certain  seasons,  and  when  such  is  the  case 
we  can  imagine  no  more  beautiful  tree,  while 
the  foliage  alone  has  a  feathery  and  sub¬ 
tropical  appearance  any  year.  In  Aldwych 
London  Planes  and  Acacias  (Robinia.  Pseu- 
dacacia.)  will  be  planted  alternately.  Trees 
in  the  Strand  will  be  quite  a  new  idea  for 
London,  there  being  not  a  single  tree  in  it 
at  present,  although  we  can  recall  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  in  Cheapside.  Only  the 
widened  portion  of  the  Strand  is  to  be 
planted  with  trees,  and  London  Planes  alone 
are  to  be  employed. 

— o — 

Holly  and  Mistleto- 

The  European  Holly,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  greater  part  of  Britain,  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  ornamental  of  its  kind  as  far  as  we 
have  ever  seen  in  the  world.  Of  the 
numerous  Hollies  in  gardens,  most  of  them 
are  varieties  of  our  own  native  species.  It 
is  also  very  popular  in  America,  where  it  is 
termed  the  English  Holly,  and  annually  im¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities  from  the  mother 
country.  Holly  itself  has  been  plentiful 
enough,  but  berries  have  been  scarce,  and 
consequently  dear  at  Christmas.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mistleto  has  been  both  plentiful 
and  good,  being  well  furnished  with  berries. 
The  demand  has  not  been  so  great  as  in 
former  years,  probably  because  its  old  popu¬ 
larity  has  been  waning  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  decorative 
purposes  as  the  Holly. 
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Work  for  the  Coming  Fortnight. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Cimicifugas. — Among  the  many  beautiful  flowering  plants 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal  for  the  embellishment  of  her¬ 
baceous  borders  there  are  some  of  great  value  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  various 
Cimicifugas  take  a  foremost  place  in  this  respect.  In  a  well- 
formed  collection  all  the  species  mentioned  below  are  worthy 
of  inclusion,  not  only  for  their  foliage,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  tall  flower-spikes  which,  when  rising  above  the  dwarfer 
occupants,  have  a,  most  telling  effect.  All  the  varieties  succeed 
well  in  any  good  garden,  soil,  providing  it  is  well  prepared 
before  planting,  as  they  are  fairly  strong  rooting  subjects 
when  established,  and  the  growth  is.  much  more  imposing  if 
they  are  left  undisturbed.  In  a  slightly  shaded  and 
moderately  damp  situation,  the  best  results  are  possibly 
obtained,  but- if  one  ha,s,  not  the  opportunity  of  growing  them 
under  these  conditions  they  will  succeed  admirably  and  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  open,  border.  Tn  veiy  dry  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  copious  supplies  of  water"  should  be  given,  and  also  doses 
of  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard,  well  diluted,  occasionally 
will  be  very  beneficial.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by 
division,  of  the  root-stock  in  spring,  but  this  should  be1  care- 
fully  done,  so  that  the  crowns:  are  not,  damaged. 

C.  raeemosia,  is  perhaps:  the  best  known  of  the  family,  and 
one  of  the  most  desirable,  and  in  a  season  like  the  present  it 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  not  being  affected  by  the 
continual  wet,  and  revelling  in  a.  wet  summer.  The  foliage 
is  large  and  spreading,  between.  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  in,  height,  and 
the  flower-stems,  which  appear  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  are  fully  5  ft,  in  height,  freely  branching,  and  the 
white  flowers  cover  a,  large  portion,  of  the  stems.  This  plant, 
js.  often,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Actea  spicata,  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  a, si  the  two:  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  Cimicifuga  is 
by  far  the  superior  plant. 

C.  cord  i  foil  a.  has  large  pinnate  foliage  and  numerous  black 
stems,  which  carry  great  quantities  of  white  flowers, 

C.  japonic  a  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall  as  some,  but  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  and  its  merits  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
recognised.  The  foliage  is  a  pleasing  pale  green,  and  the 
feathery  white  flowers  are  produced  late  in  summer. 

C.  am.erioa.na  is  another  late  variety,  rather  tall,  also  with 


white  flowers. 

C.  dahurica  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  with  large  spikes  ot 
creamy  flowers. 

Hollyhocks.— The  old  stools  of  these  splendid  garden  plants, 
now  that  the  stem's  have  been  cut  down,  should  be  w-ell  covered 
to  protect  them  through  the  winter,  and  also  to  prevent,  the 
ravages  of  slugs,  which  are  very  partial  to  the  plants.  A  good 
layer  of  sifted  cinder  ashes  should  first,  of  all  be  placed  over 
and  round  the  crowns,  and  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  decayed 
cow  manure  added.  The  manure,  however,  should  not  he 
placed  on,  the  top  of  the  crowns  or  this  will  injure  the  young 
growth  in  spring  and  prevent  them  developing  properly. 

Hollyhocks,  grown  a,s  ‘annuals — that  is,  sowing  them  early 
and  flowering  the  same  year — give  excellent  results,  and  in 
many  cases  are  superior  to  those  treated  as  perennials,  a,s  they 
do  not  suffer  from  the  disease  which  is  so  prevalent  now. 
The  seed  should  he  sown  as  early  in  the  new  year  as  possible 
in  60-sized  pots,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  to  germinate,  a 
warm  pit  or  early  fruit  house  just  started  being  very  suitable. 
When  the  young  seedlings  are  large,  enough  to  handle,  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  in  small  60  pots.,  gradually  harden¬ 
in'?  off  and  finally  placing  in  a,  cold  frame  till  planting,  time  m 
April.  Air  the  plants  freely  on  all  favourable  occasion®,  so 
that  dampness  does  not  affect,  them. 

%  'Convallaria  majalis,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley.— The  per. 
manent  beds,  of  these  favourite  perennials,  should  now  receive 
a,  <?ood  top-dressing  of  well-decayed  leaf-soil  and  road-sand. 
It  is  often  thought  that  this  plant  succeeds  best,  when,  planted 
in  a  shady  position,  but  this  is  a,  mistaken  idea,  as,  better 


results  are  never  obtained  than  when  grown  in  a  good  open, 
sunny  situation.  Now  is  a  capital  time  to  make  up  the  plan¬ 
tations,,  and  the  soil  should  be  well  prepared  beforehand  _by 
digging  the  soil  deeply  and  freely,  adding  leaf-mould  and 
road-grit.  Only  the  best  varieties  should  be  grown,  and,  to, 
obtain  a  succession  of  flower  over  a  long  period,  batches  should 
be  grown  in  several  positions  in,  the  garden.  When  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  completed  the  whole  should  receive  a  good  top-dressing 
of  the'  material  before  advised.  When  well  established,  Lily 
of  the  Valley  can,  remain  without  being  disturbed  for  many 
years1,  providing  it,  receives  a  good  dressing  annually. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Salading. — .During  a  season  like  the  past  it  has  been  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  provide  a,  plentiful  supply  of  the 
various  constituents  suited  for  making  salad.  In,  many  estab¬ 
lishments  these  have  to  be  provided  the  whole  year  through, 
and  from  n,ow  onwards  for  some  time  to  come,  especially  if 
we  have  a  long  spell  of  severe  weather,  which  we  are  quite, 
likely  to  experience,  it  will  be  no  light  task  to  ensure  this, 
particularly  in  oases  where  space  under  glass:  is  limited.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  Endive  form  two  of  the  most  important  items,  and 
among  the  most  useful  and,  reliable  kinds  for  mid-winter  use 
of  the  first  named  I  know  of  none  to  beat  the  old  Hammer¬ 
smith  Cabbage  variety.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
hardy  Lettuce, si  in,  cultivation,,  and  will,  if  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a,  south  wall  and  slightly  protected,  come  through  very 
severe  weather  uninjured.  Among  the  large  number  of  Cos 
varieties,  Hick’s  Hardy  White  is  unsurpassed.  In,  previous 
calendars  I  have  advised  sowing  at,  frequent  intervals  in  boxes 
under  glass,  kinds  which  answer  well  to  gentle  forcing,  and 
especially  Gaiters’  Harbinger.  I  have  grown  this  annually  from 
the  time  it  wasi  first  introduced  with  the  best  results.  It 
grows  very  quickly,  having  slightly  curled  leaves  of  a  light 
green  colour,  can,  be  cut  quite  young,  and  both  in  appearance 
and  quality  is  excellent.  At  the  present  date  we  have  a. 
quantity  of  it  ready  for  use,  and  very  valuable  it,  proves. 
Another  small  sowing  should  now  be  made  in  gentle  heat. 

Endive. — Very  late  sowings  which  were  planted  as  advised 
into  cold  frames  have  made  good  progress,  Improved  Batavian 
being  the  most  reliable.  A  few  plants  should  be  tied  up 
weekly  to  ensure  perfect  blanching. 

Chicory  is,  invaluable  all  through  the  winter,  and  in  no  case 
should  this  he  omitted  to  be  grown,  as  it  forces  most  readily 
in  any  dark  place  in,  a  temperature  of  about  50  deg.  A  few 
roots  should  be  placed  in  soil  in  such  a  position  every  ten,  days. 

Improved  Dandelion  is:  equally  good,  and  requires  about  the 
same  treatment  both  as  to  its  cultivation  and  blanching. 

Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown,  weekly  in,  a  gentle 
warmth  in.  shallow  boxes.  The  seed  should  be  gently  pressed 
in,  but  not  covered  with  soil,  thus  avoiding  grit  becoming 
mixed  with  it.  Watercress  is  often  overlooked  in  many 
gardens,  but  where  means  can  be  found  for  devoting  a  suitable 
place  for  it,  this  should  he,  grown  by  all  means,  but  the  water 
should  be  free  from  all  filth,  a  pure  running  stream  being 
best.  Make  a,  gravelly  bottom  and  replant  annually. 

Young  Onions,  when  quite  small,  about  the  size  of  a 
darning  needle,  are  generally  much  liked,  and  frequent  sowings 
of  these  ought  to  be  persisted  in  during  the  winter.  These 
should  be  sown,  thinly  in  boxes,  making  the  compost,  very  firm. 
The  best  variety  for  growing  during  winter  is  White  Naples. 

Chervil  and  Tarragon  each  give  a  nice  flavour  to  a,  well- 
made  salad,  and  to  ensure  a,  const, ant  supply  during  severe 
weather,  each  of  these  should  he  grown  in,  pots  or  boxes  and 
brought  oni  under  glass ;  a  vinery  or  orchard  house  will  answer 
well  for  the  growth  of  these. 

Tomato®  also  form  a,  desirable  adjunct,  to1  a  well-made  salad, 
and  these  should  be  included  as  often  as  possible,  hut  can,  only 
he  ensured  when  suitable  accommodation  is  allowed  during  the 
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depth  of  winter.  The  small  fruiting  kinds  are  best  adapted  for 
winter,  and  both  the  yellow  and  red  varieties  should  be  grown. 
As  a,  useful,  free  fruiting  red  variety  for  winter"  use,  1  know 
of  none  to  equal  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty,  this  being  a  free 
setter  and  the  quality  excellent.  Golden  Nugget  isi  excellent 
as  a  yellow  fruiting  kind. 

Beetroot  also'  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  items,  and,  of 
course,  is1  very  easily  obtained ;  but  it  is  most  essential  to 
cultivate  a,  good  dark  blood-red  variety,  and  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  roots  should  always  be  selected. 

Radishes,  when  quite  young,  should  be  included,  and  a  mild 
hot-bed  during  the  dull  days  of  winter  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure'  young  tender  roots:  There  are  at  the  present  time 
a  large  number  of  estimable  varieties  admirably  adapted  for 
forcing,  that  little  trouble  will  be  incurred  in  obtaining  these. 
Both  the  long  Olive  and  Turnip-shaped  roots  should  be  grown. 
These  can  always  be  sown,  where  early  Potatos  are  planted, 
either  in  pits  heated  with  hot  water,  or  on  hot-beds  made  up 
with  fermenting  material. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  kinds  suited  for  salads, 
but  those  mentioned  form  some  of  the  most  important. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  present  time  is  opportune  for 
inserting  half-ripened  shoots  taken  from  old  stock  plants  now 
gone  out  of  blossom.  To  ensure  having  strong  many-brauched 
plants  for  flowering  next  autumn  and  winter,  a  long  season  of 
unchecked  growth  is  necessary,  and  that  must  in  due  season 
be  inured  to  full  air  and  sun  by  growing  in  cold  frames  diming 
summer  when  the:  plants  are  well  established,  in  order  toi 
mature  them.  The  cuttings  must  not  be  soft  or  sappy,  or  the 
chances  are  they  will  decay  before:  roots  are  emitted ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  must  not  be  stunted  or  hard.  I  do  not  advise 
a,  structure  highly  charged  with  humidity  for  striking  the 
cuttings ;  a,  shelf  or  stage  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  that 
is  kept  at  about  45  deg.  to  55  deg.  will  answer,  or  a  heated 
pit  will  do  equally  as  well.  Thumb  pots  should  be  used,  and 
one  cutting  inserted  in  the:  centre  of  each,  as  then,  when,  re¬ 
potting  becomes  necessary,  no  disturbance  of  the  roots  takes 
place  to  cause  a  check.  The  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts 
leaf  soil  and  one  each  of  loam  and  decayed  manure,,  passing 
the  whole  through  a  ^-in.  sieve  and  adding  plenty  of  sharp 
sand. 

Camellias. —Although  these  plants  resent  much  forcing, 
yet  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  may  now  be  given,  to  at 
least  some  of  them  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  flowers.  If 
disbudding  has  not  been,  done  and  the  buds  are  not  too  far 
advanced  their  number  should  be  reduced,  thus  ensuring  finer 
individual  blossoms,  and  there  will  be  less  strain  upon,  the 
plants.  In  all  cases  retain  the  central  and  largest  bud,  re¬ 
moving  one  or  trvo  of  the  surrounding  ones',  of  course  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  growth-buds  in,  the  vicinity ;  these  can 
easily  be  recognised  by  their  long  tapering  form,  whereas 
the  flower-buds  are  plump-  and  nearly  round.  Copious  sup> 
plies  of  water  must  be  given,  or  tire  buds  will  drop,  and  an 
occasional  application  of  farmyard  liquid  manure,  or  a  sprink- 
,ling  of  some  fertiliser,  will  prove  highly  beneficial  at  this  time. 

Glivias.— These  plants  usually  commence  flowering  in.  Fel> 
ruary  or  March,  and,  having  regard  to  their  utility  for  cut¬ 
ting  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory  or  the  dwell¬ 
ing  as  plants,  they  may  now  be  given  somewhat  warmer  and 
more,  genial  quarters  than  hitherto,  to  hasten  the  flower-spikes'. 
By  introducing  a,  few  plants  into  an  early  vinery  or  Peach- 
house  at  this  time  the  spikes  of  blossom  will  not  only  be 
induced  to  throw  up,  but  they  will  come  away  stronger  and 
have  longer  flower-stems,  thus  showing  off  to  better  advantage 
than  when  flowered  in  a  cool  house:  If  a,  number  of  plants 
are  grown,  then  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  a.  few  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  a  fortnight  to  maintain  the  supply  of  flowers. 
Abundance  of  water  will  be  required  both  a,t  the  root  and  about 


thei  plants',  but  a,  too  free  use  of  the  syringe  overhead  is  liable 
to  cause  decay  of  the  flowers. 

Propagating. — Arrangements  should  be  made  for  providing 
a  suitable,  pit  or  house  in  which  propagation  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  near  future.  A  properly  appointed  house  is  not  to 
be  found,  except  in  the  best  regulated  gardens,  and  oftentimes 
recourse  ha,s  to’  be  bad  to  an,  early  Cucumber  bouse  or  other 
make-shift  structure.  A  bed  of  tree-leaves  and  fresh  stable 
manure  provides  the  best  possible  propagating  bed,  and  if  it 
can,  be  placed  in  a  low  pit  or  house,  almost  anything  in  the: 
way  of  seeds  or  cuttings  may  be  raised  in  it.  For  striking 
most  kinds,  of  temperate  and  greenhouse  cuttings,  liandlights 
answer  well  if  stood  upon  the  front,  stages  and  some  cocoa,  fibre 
placed  therein  for  plunging  the  pots  into1,  but,  for  stove  plants 
a  commencement,  should  not  bei  made  until  a  proper  house  can. 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  K.  M. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs, — Maintain  a  bottom  beat,  of  7U  deg.  by  renovating  the 
fermenting  material  placed  around  pot  trees.  If  it  is  likely  to 
fall  much  below  that  figure,  keep  the  top  temperature  at  night 
from  55  deg.  to  60  deg.,  advancing  to  65  deg.  or  70  deg.  with  sun 
heat,  admitting  a  small  amount  of  ventilation  when  it  reaches 
70  deg.,  closing  soon  after1  2  p.m.,  and  if  the  thermometer 
registers  75  deg.  to  80  deg.  for  an.  hour  or  two  after,  no  harm 
will  accrue.  Syringe  the  wood  and  surroundings  about  9  ,a.m., 
and  damp  the  walls,  etc.,  between  that,  time  and  closing  for  the 
day.  As  a  succession,  permanent  planted-out  trees  may*  now  be 
started,  affording  a  night  temperature  of  50  deg.,  a  few  degrees 
higher  or  lower,  according  to>  the  weather.  Syringe  the  trees 
morning  and  early  afternoons  with  tepid  water,  and  make 
sure  the  borders  are  in  a.  moist  state  by  repeated  waterings  at 
a  temperature  of  75  deg.  to  80  deg.,  the  soil  soon  cooling  it 
down  at  so  early  a  season  as  this.  In.  later  houses,  complete 
the  necessary  pruning  or  thinning  out  of  the  ill-ripened  shoots 
and  training  of  same.  Thoroughly  cleansing  the  glass  and  wood¬ 
work  and  Lime-washing  the  walls  will  all  tend  to  sweeten  the 
structures  against  closing  time.  Wash  every  particle  of  wood 
with  ,a  thin  mixture  of  dissolved  soft  soap1  and  flowers  of 
sulphur,  which  is  death  to  that  horrid  pest  red  spider,  so  de¬ 
structive  to  Fig  foliage:  Then  remove  inert  soil  and  replace 
with  good  loam,  adding  a  little  finely-broken  lime  rubble  v. 
old  plaster,  a  small  amount  of  soot  or  wood  ashes,  the  two  latter 
being  excellent  fertilisers  for  all  fruit  trees.  Throw  these  late 
houses  open  during  mild  weather,  merely  keping  severe  frosts 
from  the  trees,  which  we  appear  likely  to  get  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

Early  Vines. — Any  canes  that  were  bent  down  or  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  to  cause  the  back  buds  to  break  more  even  with  those 
at  the  apex,  and  are  on  the  move,  get  them  in  position  before 
much  growth  has  been  made,  as  being  SO'  crisp  the  shoots  are 
easily  broken  off.  Disbud  pot  Vines  as  soon  as.  it  can  be  seen 
which  laterals  have  the  best  bunches,  and  all  superfluous  shoots 
not  required  to  cover  the  trellis,  avoiding  any  approach  at 
crowding  of  the  shoots.  Pinch  out  the  point,  of  the  shoot  the 
first  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  unless  much  space  requires  to  be 
covered,  when  it  may  be  extended  to  the  second  leaf.  The 
bottom  heat  for  these  may  be  the  same  as  advocated  for  the 
Fig,  while  the  temperature  of  the  house  may  read  60  deg.  to 
65  deg.  during  the  night,  advancing  5  deg.  to  10  deg.  higher  in 
the  day,  and  if  with  sun  all  the  better. 

Cut-backs  intended  to  be  grown  on  another  year  for  next 
season’s  supply  of  early  pot  Grapes  should  now  be  pruned  back 
to  a,  couple  of  eyes,  and  the  wounds  covered  with  nothing  or 
Thomson’s  Styptic,  previously  advocated,  and  after  an  interval 
of  a,  week  or  ten  days  turn  the  stools  out,  of  the  pot,  pricking 
away  carefully  part  of  the  old  soil  with  a  pointed  stick,  avoiding 
damaging  the  roots  in  any  way,  and  then  repotting  into  11-in. 
or  12-in.  pots,  which  must,  be  clean  and  well  drained,  with  thin 
pieces  of  turf  over  the  drainage  to,  prevent  the  latter  getting 
clogged.  As  a,  compost,  use  three  parts  strong  fibrous  loam, 
the  other  part  made  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  horse  droppings 
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respectively,  made  fairly  line,  witli  just  a  dash  of  wood  ashes, 
potting  firm,  and  start  them  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Some  cultivators  wait  to  repot  until  the  Vine  has  started  into 
growth  after  being  placed  in  heat,  but,  having  practised  both 
methods,  the  former  suited  me  better,  and  with  equal  results. 
In  pruning  established  Vines,  reserve  a,  few  of  the  strongest 
short-jointed  laterals  for  propagation  where  young  Vines  a, re 
required,  cutting  them  about,  If  in.  long,  and  removing  with 
a  sharp  knife  lengthwise  nearly  half  of  the  shoot  at  the  back  of 
the  bud,  and  insert,  the  same  into  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots  of  fibrous 
loam,  covering  all  but  the  eye,  and  place  out  of  reach  of  frost 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Thos.  Rivers  and  Sons’. 

Sawbridgeworth  being  within  easy  distance  of  London,  no 
gardener  who  spends  his,  holiday  in  the  great  metropolis  should 
fail  to  visit  the  extensive  and  well-kept  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Rivers'  and  Son.  Those  who  are,  familiar  with  the  large  ex¬ 
hibitions  well  know  the  quality  of  both  the  fruit  and  the  trees 
supplied  by  this  firm  ;  but  to.  fully  comprehend  the  high 
standard  of  their -produce,  one  must  visit  the  nurseries. 

I  expected  to  see  a  number  of  trees  set’  apart  and  given 
special  treatment  to  prepare  them  for  exhibition,  but  I  found 
that  all  receive  the  same  attention,  and  no  special  treatment, 
is  given  to  those  sent  to  the  exhibitions.  Many  gardeners;  are 
sceptical  over  the  advantages  of  fruit  culture  in  pots,  but  one 
has  only  to  note  the  success  of  this  method  here  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  its  many  advantages  over  the  old  system.  Of 
course,  I  do  not,  mean  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  grow  our 
culinary  fruit,  in  pots,  but  with  such,  a  season  as  the  past  one, 
even  these  might  be  found  very  profitable.  Mr.  Rivers  main¬ 
tains  that,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  grow  dessert  fruit  in  pots, 
for  the  trees;  can  then  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  if  danger 
threatens;  them  at  any  time.  There  are  few  who  can  boast 
of  a,  room  full  of  fine  Apples  this  year,  yet  here,  there  is  a  grand 
display,  as  at  the  time  other  people’s,  blooms:  were  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  frost  these  were  sheltered.  When  one  can  gather 
twenty  good  fruits  from  a  tree  in  a,  13-in.  pot  there  is  nothing 
to  complain  of.  That  fine  Apple  Gascoigne’s,  Scarlet  was 
carrying  this  number  when  I  saw  it.  From  the  utilitarian 
point  of  vieiv  such  results  as  these  are  very  pleasing,  and  I 
claim  that  from  a  decorative  view  they  are  even  more  pleasing. 
What  could  look  better  in  a  conservatory,  or  even  in  the  house 
itself,  tlian  a,  healthy  little:  tree  of  bright-coloured  Apples,  such 
as  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  and  the  King  of  Tompkins  County. 

These  nurseries  are  well  known  for  fruit  of  every  description, 
but  perhaps  more  especially  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
I  was  not  disappointed  in.  having  a,  grand  stock  to  look  at,  but 
I  really  expected  that  at  least  these  would  be  planted  out,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  maidens  and  young  stock  in  the  open 
nursery  everything  is  grown  in  pots.  What  an  advantage  this 
appears  to  be !  In  a,  house  of  pyramid  trees  just  undergoing 
their  annual  cleaning  1  asked  the  average  yield  per  tree,  and 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  it  was  nearly  ten  dozen.  The 
trees  seem  t,o  take  up  less  room  than  those  trained  on  the 
roof,  but  where  the  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  most, 
manifest  is  in  the  facility  with  which  the  tree©  may  be  closed 
together  at  this  season,  and  thus  make  room  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  autumn  and  winter  flowering  stock. 

‘  Earlier  in  the  season  I  saw  many  of  the  varieties  in  fruit  at 
the  exhibitions,  and  noted  then  the  many  good  qualities,  of 
Thos.  Rivers,  a.  variety  that  was  raised  here,  I  think,  from 
Princess  of  Wales.  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  best 
market,  qualities,  for  late  forcing.  These  two  old  favourites: 
Alexander  and  Waterloo  are  difficult,  to,  beat,  but  all  are  agreed 
who  have  tested  it  that  Duchess  of  Cornwall  is  superior  to 
either  in  every  respect,  and  ripens  at  the  same  time.  A  good 
companion  variety  to  this  is  Duke  of  York,  the  result  of  a.  cross 


between  Early  Rivers’  Nectarine  and  Alexander  Peach.  Its 
great  advantage  is  that  it  does  not  cast  its  buds:  so  much  as 
Alexander.  I  saw  the  trees  of  the  new  variety  that  caused 
so  much  comment  at  Shrewsbury  this  year,  and  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  stock  could  not  be  wished  for.  It  is  a  seedling  from  that 
popular  fruit  the  Spenser  Nectarine.  It  has  been  named  the 
Peregrine. 

The  Cherry  trees  in  pots  which  this  firm  make  such  a 
speciality  of  are  too  well  known  to,  need  comment,  but  I 
might  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  trees  in  equally  as  good 
form  as  these  which  are  sent  out  to  exhibitions.  The  same 
applies  to  Pear  “  Conference.”  The  fine  Pear  named  and  cer¬ 
tificated  at  the  Pear  Conference  was  raised  here,  as  well  as  many 
other  well-known  varieties,  amongst  them  being  Dr.  Hogg, 
Magnate,  Princess),  St.  Edmund,  Red  October,  and  St.  Luke. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  sights  in  the  houses  at,  this  season 
is  the  extensive  collection,  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Limes. 
In  addition  to  the  ever  popular  type  St.  Michael's,  I  noted 
no  less,  than  eight,  varieties,  in  addition  to  six  other  types. 
The  true  blood  Orange  is  also  tc  be  seen,  here,  and  the  golden 
fruit,  set  off  against  their  background  of  dark  shiny  foliage  are 
very  striking.  Even  as;  late  as  this  I  noted  several  Plum  trees 
in  full  fruit  in  some  of  the  houses.  Kewite. 


Stove  Climbers  for  Succession  of  Bloom. 

The  following  stove  climbers  are  useful  for  giving  a  con- 
tinuous  supply  of  bloom  from  March  until  November,  taking 
the  Clerodendron  Balfouiii  first,  which  conies  into  bloom  early 
in  March,  and  with  its  large  panicles  of  crimson  and  white 
flowers.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  decorating  purposes.  Before  the  Clerodendron  lias  ceased 
blooming  we  have  the  Step, ha  not  is,,  with  its  wax-like  flowers  of 
pure  white,  which  are  sweetly  scented.  This,  lasts  in  bloom, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  especially  so,  if  planted  out  in  a.  good 
border.  Long  before  the  latter  has:  finished  blooming,  Allan 
manda,  Henderson ii  commences:  giving  us  its  lovely  golden 
flowers.  This,  plant  will  continue  blooming  until  late  into  the 
autumn.  The:  flower-stems,  should  be  trained  to  hang  down 
below  the  wires,  so1  as  to  show  the  flowers,  from  the  under-side 
of  the  plant.  From  a,  plant,  planted  out  in,  a,  border  and 
liberally  treated  with  manure-water  through  the  growing 
season  we  have  had  stems  which  have  borne  over  forty  blooms, 
the  said  plant  covering  a,  space  of  320  square  feet,  which  space 
was  a  mass  of  bloom  from  June  to  the,  end  of  October. 

Ipomoea  Horsfalliae  now  gives  us:  a  fine  display  of  its  gor¬ 
geous  blooms,  which  last-  for  some  time  on  the  roof  of  a,  stove, 
but  are  not  serviceable  for  cut  blooms.  All  the  above  plants 
can  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  but,  if  a  border  be  available, 
planting  out  would  prolong  their  period  of  flowering  in  each 
case.  They  all  require  a,  good  rich  open  compost  and  a,  little 
peat  added  for  the  Stiephanotis.  Give  liberal  supplies  of 
water  in  their  growing  season.  The  Stephanotis  should  lie 
rested  in  the  winter  and  the  others  after  flowering.  The 
Clerodendron  and  Stephanotis  should  be  thinned  out  after 
flowering.  Alla, manda  and  Ipomoea,  should  be  rested  after 
flowering,  and  after  giving  them  their  rest  they  should  be 
cut  hard  back,  when  they  may  be  top  dressed,  given  a  good 
watering,  and  started  again.  T.  B.,  Byham. 


Death  of  Mr.  J.  Cargill. — On  the  6tli  ult. ,  Mr.  John  Cargill, 
for  fully  fifty  years  gardener  to  ex-Provost-  Lamb,  of  Glencadam. 
died  at  the  Lodge,  Glencadam,  Brechin. 

Fruit  Culture  in  Herefordshire. — At  the  last  general 
meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  Association  of  Fruit-growers  a  new 
movement  was  suggested  by  Mr.  James  Dawes  and  adopted  by 
those  present.  This  was  that  district  meetings  should  be  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  during  the  winter  months,  to 
which  the  general  public  should  be  admitted.  This  course  was 
inaugurated  at  Ledbury  by  the  delivery  of  a,  lecture  on  “  The 
Pruning  of  Young  Fruit  Trees,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Pewtress, 
nurseryman,  of  Tillington. 
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Trade  Notices. 


SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUES. 

The  charm  and  interest  of  “  Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  in 
Horticulture  ”  increases  every  year.  For  1904  the  copy  before 
us  possesses  all  the  merit  of  former  issues,  and  contains  many- 
new  attractions  that  will  appeal  to  every  lover  of  a  garden. 
The  illustrations,  numbering  more  than  200,  include  the  finest 
types  of  vegetables,  and  many  beautiful  flowers  from  beds, 
borders,  and  greenhouses.  Several  of  these  engravings  are 
veritable  gems  of  art.  The  vegetable  pages  aqipropriately  com¬ 
mence  with  garden  Peas,  and  what  attractive  pictures  the  giant 
pods  afford  !  To  realise  the  advance  made  in  this  important 
table  delicacy  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  back  numbers  of 
this  annual  issued  10  or  15  years  ago.  All  other  vegetables 
appear  to  have  shared  in  the  advance.  Flowers  naturally 
lend  themselves  to  artistic  treatment,  and  the  illustrations  in¬ 
clude  many  objects  of  singular  beauty.  The  fine  flowers  of 
Begonia,  Calceolaria,  Gloxinia,  and  Petunia  will  certainly  win 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  Others,  such  as  Cyclamen  and 
Primula,  are  shown  in  dense  masses.  In  February  last  13.000 
Primula  plants  were  in  full  bloom  at  one  time  in  the  new  range 
of  houses.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  “  Sutton’s 
Amateur’s  Guide,”  the  alliance  of  photography  wit-h  colour  print¬ 
ing  is  exhibited  in  three  remarkable  coloured  plates.  The 
third  plate  represents  in  natural  colours  a  single  root  of  the 
new  seedling  mamcrop  Potato  Discovery,  which  has  created 
a  sensation  among  large  growers  as  an  immense  cropper,  and 
still  more  for  its  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  disease  in  a 
record  season  of  rain.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  Reading. 

Messes.  George  B testy abd  and  Co.,  Limited. — Some  time  ago 
we  were  favoured  with  the  catalogue  of  fruit  trees  issued  by 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone,  but  owing  to  exigencies  of  space  were  prevented  from 
noticing  the  same.  The  catalogue  itself  is  splendidly  got  up, 
with  illustrations  representing  various  types  of  training  fruit 
trees  in  the  young  state,  and  these  illustrations  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  inexperienced  amateur.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  and  runs  to  60  pages, 
the  whole  of  which  is  interleaved  with  sheets  of  clean  paper 
sufficient  for  the  making  of  copious  memoranda  during  the 
season.  Gardeners  could  therefore  note  those  trees  that  have 
fruited  well  in  their  district  and  those  that  have  done  badly, 
so  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  others.  The  second  part  of 
the  catalogue  deals  with  Roses  in  their  various  sections,  of 
which  a  copious  alphabetical  list  is  given  at  the  end. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co. — The  nursery  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Dicksons  and  Co..  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  also  reached  us 
some  time  ago,  and  deals  with  forest  as  well  as  ornamental 
trees  and  those  that  are  specially  adapted  for  game  coverts, 
underwood,  and  hedges.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to 
Coniferae,  Roses  in  their  various  sections,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits,  including  the 
best  types  of  each.  Those  who  have  to  deal  with  forest 
trees  will  be  interested  in  the  picture  of  a  young  planta¬ 
tion  of  Larix  leptolepis  in  Japan,  and  the  illustration  which 
shows  the  difference  between  the  Japanese  and  European  Larches 
of  the  same  age. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited. — One  of  the  first  of 
the  seed  catalogues  to  reach  us  in  the  autumn  was  that  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 
Usually  it  comes  in  a  new  garb  every  year,  and  this  year  tliei 
covers  closely  resemble  planks  of  red  deal  or  some  other  Pine, 
with  gold  lettering  on  the  front.  Vegetables  are  amply  dealt 
with  in  the  tiist  half  of  the  catalogue,  in  which  are  numerous 
well-executed  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  specialities 
sent  out  by  this  firm.  Some  of  the  novelties  we  noted  were 
Embothrium  coccineum,  Relimannia  angulata,  Senecio  clivorum. 
Cucumber  Veitcli’s  Unique,  Melon  Veitch’s  Invicta,  etc.  Very 
striking  also  are  the  foliage  and  stately  character  of  Senecio 
tanguticus.  The  illustrations  of  both  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  abundant  and  excellent.  The  coloured  plate  of  the  now  well 
known  and  profusely  flowered  Schizanthus  wisetonensis  shows 
a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Me.  Hugh  Dickson.-  -Rose  catalogues  have  been  with  us  for 
some  time,  including  a  beautifully  got  up  catalogue  by  Mr.  H. 
Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast.  The  cover  is  white,  and 
printed  with  golden  and  red  colours,  the  letters- being  embossed. 
The  whole  of  the  catalogue  is  of  this  same  soft  white  paper, 
and  printed  with  a  shade  of  green  that  is  pleasing,  and  not 
aggressive  to  the  eye.  There  are  only  a  few  illustrations  inside, 
but  we  cannot  omit  mention  of  a  well-executed  plate  of  a  new 


seedling  H.P.  Rose,  Hugh  Dickson,  the  coloured  plate  of  which 
muaJ  J36  described  as  brilliant  crimson  shaded  with  scarlet, 
while  tire  cup-shaped  flower  is  beautifully  formed  and  very  hand¬ 
some.  limit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  merely  men¬ 
tioned,  almost  the  whole  of  the  catalogue  being  devoted  to 
Roses,  all  classified  in  their  respective  sections. 

Messrs.  Dicksons.-  -The  catalogue  of  forest  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester  con¬ 
tains  some  ^admirable  illustrations  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  0. 
Deodara,  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  Picea  lawsoniana,  Pinas 
austriaca,  and  various  others.  The  weeping  Beech,  photo- 
granhed  when  the  leaves  were  off,  shows  up  the  peculiar  habit 
of  this  tree  much  more  plainly  than  when  the  crooked  and 
twisted  drooping  branches  are  covered  with  leaves.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  not  confined  to  forest  trees,  but  also  deals  with  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous,  ornamental,  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
climbers,  wall-plants,  and  others,  making  a  useful  working 
catalogue.  Their  catalogue  of  select  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
has  also  come  to  hand,  and  is  replete  with  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  for  the  garden.  Some  excellent  pictures  re¬ 
produced  from  photographs  show  the  general  features  of  the 
fine  varieties  of  Peas  sent  out  by  the  firm.  Wq  are  somewhat 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  a  vegetable  we  should  regard 
as  new  to  this  country.  This  is  Okra  Gumbo  (Hibiscus  escu- 
lentus).  The  fresh  pods  of  the  Okra  are  eaten  in  the  young 
state  by  our  cousins  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.'  The 
lists  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  very  numerous. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son. — A  well-lilled  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  Roses  is  sent  out  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Col¬ 
chester,  whose  exhibits  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at 
the  leading  metropolitan  exhibitions  for  many  years  past.  Their 
success  during  the  jiast  season  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
extending  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Southampton  to  Glasgow, 
lias  been  remarkable.  The  towns  at  which  they  were  successful 
are  also  scattered  east  and  west  from  Ipswich  to  Manchester. 
M  e  note  that  they  took  36  first  prizes  in  leading  classes  for 
Roses  ranging  from  12  to  48  blooms,  singles  and  trebles.  They 
also  took  33  second  prizes  at  leading  Rose  shows  in  the  country, 
so  that  their  success  has  been  phenomenal,  considering  that  it 
all  took  place  during  June  and  July.  The  second  half  of  the 
catalogue  is  more  or  less  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  climbers,  and 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 


Carnations  and  Picotees. 

These  flowers  have  long  been  great  favourites,  owing  to  their 
great  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  wherever 
possible.  Some  of  the  choicest  varieties  are  rather  weak  in 
constitution,  but  still  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  a 
strong  robust  habit  and  easy  culture. 

They  may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  providing 
it  is  not  too  sandy  and  jioor  or  yet  clayey  and  wet ;  of  course, 
where  such  unsuitable  soils  exist,  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  prepare  beds  for  them. 

The  best  soil  for  Carnations  and  Picotees  is  a  rather  heavy 
loam  with  a  well-drained  subsoil.  Carnations  are  always  bene¬ 
fited  by  having  some  new  maiden  loam  mixed  in  with  the  natural 
soil.  When  mixing  the  new  loam  with  the  old  soil,  it  should 
be  frequently  turned  over  to  the  full  depth  of  the  border  and 
left  rough,  so  as  to  be  sweetened  by  exposure. 

The  beginning  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  them  where 
they  are-  to  bloom.  Plant  them  a  foot  apart  each  way,  or  a 
little  farther  if  space  will  permit  doing  so,  and  be  sure  to  plant 
them  deeply  and  firmly.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  they  will 
require  frequent  waterings.  In  summer  give  occasional  water¬ 
ings  with  manure-water,  diluted,  which  will  greatly  benefit  them 

If  exhibition  or  large  blooms  are  required,  tire  buds  will  have- 
to  be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  When  in  bloom,  the 
colours  will  be  found  to  be  much  improved  if  a  covering  of  thin 
canvas  is  thrown  over  them  during  the  hottest  part  c.f  the  day. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
pipings,  but  by  far  the  best  and  surest  way  is  by  layering. 
Prepare  some  good  sifted  soil,  about  two-thirds  good  loam  and 
one-third  rotten  manure,  or  leaf  mould,  and  some  sand.  Now 
strip  the  leaves  from  the  stem  near  the  ground,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife,  beginning  below  a  joint,  split  up  the  cleared  part 
of  the  stem  ;  then  bend  the  layer  upward,  which  will  throw  the 
tongue  downwards,  fix  the  layers  firmly  down  into  the  new  soil 
with  a  wooden  or  wire  peg,  then  place  enough  of  the  prepared 
soil  round  them  to  keep  them  steady  and  firm.  They  should 
then  be  well  watered  through  a  rose,  not  slopped  on  any  way 
through  a  can-spout. 
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If  it  is  a  hot  and  dry  season,  they  will  require  to  be  watered 
three  times  a  week  at  the  very  least.  , 

August  is  the  best  month  to  commence  layering,  but  be  sure 
and  commence  in  good  time.  By  October  the  layers  will  be 
well  rooted,  and  may  be  lifted.  Although  they  are  quite  hardy, 
they  are  likely  to  become  sickly-lookmg  and  yellow  it  iett 
out,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  a  wet  winter.  Therefore  it  is 
best  to  lift  them,  and  pot  them  singly  into  3-m.  pots,  and  winter 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  they  could  be  planted  out  m  a  cold 
frame  in  a  moderately  rich  and  loamy  soil  ;  take  care  to  plain, 
them  firmly,  and  let  each  plant  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour, 
but  I  should  prefer  to  pot  them  myself,  as  then  the  roots  are 
not  injured  when  planting-out  time  comes.  In  lifting  the  layers 
a  small  fork  will  be  found  better  than  a  trowel, _  so  as  not  ,o 


injure  the  young  tender  roots. 

While  they  are  in  their  winter  quarters  do  not  coddle  tnem, 
but  expose  them  to  all  the  air  and  light  possible,  and  be  sure 
and  do  not  get  them  wet.  On  dry  and  fine  days  draw  the  lights 
off  the  frames  altogether,  but  on  a  wet  day  prop  up  the  lights 
back  and  front  alternately.  In  frosty  weather  I  should  prefer 
closing  the  lights  in  good  time.  The  top  soil  should  be  stirred 

and  loosened  up  occasionally.  , 

I  omitted  to  say  early  on  in  this  article  that  the  strongest 
growing  varieties  should  be  potted  into  4g-in.  pots. 

Carnations  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  greenfly,  but 
this  can  be  kept  down  by;  occasionally  syringing  them  with 
weak  tobacco-water  or  quassia  chip  solution. 

If  Carnations  are  grown  this  way,  I  feel  sure  they  will  well 
repay  the  grower  for  all  the  trouble  he.  may  have  taken.  I 
will  another  time  give  a  selection  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  , 
also  their  enemies,  diseases,  and  prevention  of  same,  if  you 
care  for  it.  Trusting  I  have  not  encroached  on  the  valuable 
space  of  your  paper,  Japonica. 


Watering. 

Toi  see  sum©  yuiung  gardeners  waitering,  one  would  thinly 
that'  this  operation  was:  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  plants ;  whereas,  if  they  did  but  .know,  it,  it  is 
one:  of — if  not.  the: — -most  important  part  of  their  cultivation. 

What  a.  great  pity  some  young  gardeners:  do  not  give  more 
thought  to  watering  while  they  are  at  it,  and  water  with  their 
heads  asi  well  as  their  hands. 

Many  a  time  you  will  see  young  men  running  the  spout,  of  a 
can  along  a  row  of  plants  and  slopping  the  water  on  the  plants, 
every  one  alike;  they  never  give  heed  whether  the  plant 
requires  water  or  not. 

What  is  the  consequence?  Why,  you  see  a.  plant  dying  here: 
one  damping  badly  in,  another  place,  and  many  other's  have  a 
most  sickly  look,  simply  because  the  soil  has:  become  sour  and 
stagnant,  owing- to  excess  of  water. 

Then,  again,,  .some:  have:  a.  very  bad  habit  of  what.  I  call 
“  top.  watering!”  By  tins  1  mean  just  wetting  the  top  of  the 
soil,  and  then  the  consequence  is  that  the  hall  of  the  plant, 
very  soon  becomes  clustery,  and  then  when  they  see  the  leaves: 
and  flowers  droop  and  fall  off,  they  wonder  what  is  the  cause 
of  it.  This,  is  nearly  as  bad  an  evil  as  over  watering. 

When  you  are  watering  plants,  water  only  those:  that  need 
it  and  while  you  are  watering  fill  up  the  pots  to  the  rim.  In 
watering,  enough  waiter  should  be  given  to  allow  it  to:  run 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  with  exceptions,  such  as  newly- 
potted  plants:. 

If  you  have:  any  doubt  as  to  whether  a.  plant  is.  dry  or  not,  do 
not  be  afraid  of  your  knuckles,  but  rap  the  pot  with  your 
knuckles,  and  you  can  easily  tell  then  whether  it  is  dry  or 
not — a,  dear  ring  means  dry,  and  a  dull  ring  wet. 

Of  course,  some  plants  require  much  less  water  than  other's, 
so.  we  see,  as  I  said  before,  watering  must  be  done  by  the  head 
as  well  as  by  the.  hands.  Watering  can  only  be  properly  learnt, 
by  practice,  and  by  closely  observing  each  class  of  plants  as  to 
its  requirements  by  way  of  water".  Of  course,  if  a  man  knows 
the  native  country  of  a.  plant  and  knows  whether  tire,  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  that  country  is  wet  or  dry,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
lrinr.  If  you  take  careful  notice  you  cannot  help  but  see  that 
a  quick-growing  plant,  a.s  a,  rule,  requires  much  more  water 
than  a,  slow-growing  one.  It.  is  a.  very  bad  plan  to  water  a. 
plant  at  mid-day  with  a  hot  s-un  shining  on  it;  of  course, 
occasionally,  it  cannot  be  well  avoided. 


I  think  I  hardly  need  say  that  soft  water  should  always  be 
used  wherever  it  can  be  procured,  a.s  it  is  much  more:  suitable 
than  hard  water  for  plants,  and,  another  thing,  always  water 
with  the  water  somewhere  about,  the  same  temperature  as.  the 
house  they  are  in. 

Another  little  point  I  think  worth  noting  is  that  I  have 
always  found  it  best,  in,  watering  pans  or  pots  of  small  seeds, 
such  as  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  etc.,  to  dip  the  pots  or  pans  up 
to'  the  level  of  the:  rims  in,  a.  bucket,  or  tank  of  water  until 
you  sea  the  water  working  its  -way  through  the:  surface  of  the 
soil ;  you  can  then  be  sure:  that,  the  whole  bodj^  of  the  soil  is 
moist. 

Again,  in  watering  some:  plants  a,  great,  amount  of  damage 
is.  sometimes  done:  by  wetting  them  overhead,  because  the  sun 
very  often  does  a.  great  amount  of  damage  to  the  fine  foliage 
and  blossoms,  of  many  plants  owing  to  their  being  -wet. 

In  winter  or  the  resting  season,  of  many  plants  much  less 
water  should  be  given,  because,  practically  speaking,  the  roots 
are  inactive  and  at.  a.  standstill  and  do.  not  absorb  up  the  same 
amount  of  moisture  as  in,  the  summer  season,  when  the:  roots 
are.  in  full  action.  When,  watering  with  a  stimulant,  such  a.s 
manure-water,  never  overstep  the  mark  by  giving  the  liquid 
too  strong-,  rather  err  on  the:  other  side:  and  give  little:  and 
often. 

In  this  article  I  have:  not  dealt,  with  the  watering  of  Orchids, 
but,  with  the  Editor’s  permission,  I  should  he  very  pleased  to 
do  so  in  some  future  issue. 

Once  more,  always:  water1  with  the  head  as  well  as  the  hands, 
and  then,  there  will  not  be  so  many  sickly-looking  plants  about 
and  less,  plants  about,  with  their  roots  bare,  owing  to  their 
having  had  all  the:  soil  swilled  away  by  careless  watering. 

*  Japonica. 


Stoking. 

I  give  a  few  notes  here  on  .stoking  that  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper,  The  Gardening 
World,  space  permitting.  Stoking,  though  not  a  very 
pleasant  job,  is  one  of  the:  most  important,  and  on  its  proper 
performance  greatly  depends  the  successful  culture  of  plants 
under  glass.  An  annual  examination  of  boiler  and  appur¬ 
tenances  should  be  made  by  an  expert  in  or  -  before  the  month 
of  August,  as  the  fire  can  be  dispensed  with  then.  Foul  chim¬ 
neys  should  then  be  cleaned,  all  defective  valves  and  joints  re¬ 
packed.  Given  a,  clean  start,,  a  fortnightly  clearance  of  the 
flues  should  keep  the  fire  going  well  throughout  if  anthracite 
coal  is  used,  but.  if  the  common  black  coal  I  advise  a  weekly 
clearance  of  the  flues.  When  cleaning  the  flues,  always  com¬ 
mence  a,t  the  top  flue:  and  work  downwards,  and  clear  the  soot 
and  ashes  out  of  the  bottom  flue  doors.  Bass  brushes  will 
cleanse  the  hues  more  thoroughly  than  the  hair  ones  generally 
used.  In  upright  boilers,  where  the  smoke  escapes  through  an 
opening  at  the  sides,  small  pieces  of  coke  usually  find  their  way 
into  the:  flues:.  A  long  iron  rod  with  a,  flat,  piece  of  iron  turned 
down,  at  the  end,  in  shape  of  a  dra,w-hoe,  will  remove  them.  On 
seeing  to:  the  fires  in  the  morning,  draw  out.  the  dampers,  and 
give  the  fire,  a)  good  poking,  removing  all  the  clinkers  and  dirt. 
If  the  fire  is  low,  add  very  little  fuel,  so*  as-  to:  let  it  get  a,  good 
start,  coming  back  in  an  hour’s  time  and  adding  more  fuel 
to  it.  See  that  the  ash-box  is  emptied  every  morning,  so  as  to 
get  a  good  draught.  It  is  the  best  policy  to,  never  keep  the 
furnace  more  than  half  full  of  fire,  as  then  the  best  heat  is  got 
up..  A  .small  body  of  fire  can,  also  be:  more  easily  controlled 
than  a  large  one,  and  in,  ease  of  bright  sunshine  following  on 
a  cold,  frosty  night,,  this:  is  of  great  importance.  In  making  up 
a  fire  for  the  night,,  first-  see  that,  the:  temperature  is  up  to  or 
above  the  average  ;  then  the  furnace  can  be  filled  with  finely- 
broken  fuel  to  within  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  the  top.  All  the  draught, 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  exception  of  2  in.  on  one  damper 
and  2  in.  left  open,  on,  the  bottom  doors ;  and  if  any  doubt  be 
felt  of  the  lasting  properties:  of  the  fire;  throw  a  shovelful  of 
dry  ashes  on  the  front  to  steady  it,.  It,  is  a,  had  habit,  to  use 
too  much  ashes:  for  banking  up,  for  they  mean  bigger  clinkers 
next  morning.  J.  K.  D. 
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Calceolaria  integrifolia. 

When  gardeners  speak  of  shrubby  Calceolarias,  they  geiir 
orally  mean  C.  integrifolia,,  although  the  name  itself  is  very 
little  known  in  private  gardens.  The  typical  form  of  it  has 
oblong-elliptic  leaves,  finely  notched  or  crenate  at  the  margins., 
rugose  above  and  greyish-green.  The  under  surface  is  more 
decidedly  grey  or  hoary,  not  rusty.  The  flowers  are  small, 
bright  yellow,  while  the  upper  lip  deepens  to  golden-yellow. 
These  are  very  freely  produced  in  terminal  branching  cymes 
on  long  stalks  that  might  enable  them  to  be  used  for  cut- 
flower  purposes  if  so  desired.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
and  so  hardy  that  it  may  he  grown  in  any  cool  house,  or  even 
a  cold  frame  that  is  matted  up  during  severe  frosty  weather. 

The  shrubby  Calceolarias  almost  universally  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  bedding  purposes  are  usually  termed  C.  rugosa,  in, 
books,  but.  the  latter  is  a,  distinct  plant  from  that  we  have  just, 
described.  The  leaves  are  opaque  or  dull  green  and  strongly 
wrinkled  above,  while  the  under  surface  is  rusty,  not  grey,  as 
in  the  type.  Besides  its  general  use  for  bedding  purposes,  it 
has  been  largely  used  as  a.  parent  for  hybridising  in  order  to 
get.  different  colours. 

Several  of  these  hybrids  have  also  been  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes,  though  none  of  them  have  attained  the 
same  popularity  and  usefulness  as  Golden  Gem,  which 
comes  very  close  to  C.  rugosa.  The  chief  difference'  is  in 
the  greater  size  of  the  flowers.  When,  propagated  from 
cuttings  every  year  and  used  for  bedding  purposes  the 
plants  never  attain  any  great  height,  but  if  planted  out 
under  favourable  conditions,  as  in  a  greenhouse,  cool 
conservatory,  or  winter'  garden,  the  plants  would  soon 
attain  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  or  more',  forming  a  dense 
shrubby  bush. 

We;  give  an  .illustration  of  a  very  distinct  variety  of  this 
specie's. — namely,  C.  integrifolia  angustifolia.,  which  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  two  forms  we  have 
already  described.  Its  chief  points  of  distinction  are  the 
narrow  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers',  that 
are  usually  smaller  than  those  of  Golden  Gem.  It  is 
equally  as  well  suited  for  bedding  purposes  as  that,  variety, 
and  forms  a  pleasing  change  on  account  of  the  finer 
character  of  the  foliage.  The  flowers  a, re  produced 
abundantly  all  through  the  season,  and  might  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Golden  Gem  in  places  where  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  variety  is  getting  somewhat  played  out. 

We  have  been  familiar  with  the  variety  about,  London,  for 
many  years,  although  it  has  only  been  used  for  bedding 
purposes  quite  recently  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 


Rodgersia  pinnata. 

The  above  is  a  new  species  of  plant  belonging  to  the 
Saxifrage  family,  and  quite  recently  introduced  from 
China..  Those  who  make  collections  of  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  have  been  familiar  with  R.  podophylla  for 
some  years  past.  Those  who  know  that  plant  will  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  a  herbaceous  subject,  with  leaves  divided 
up  like  those  of  a  Horse  Chestnut,  with  the  leaflets 
arranged  in  a  circle. 

The  species  under  notice  has  a,  general  resemblance  to 
that  plant,  but  instead  of  the  leaves  being  digitate,  they 
have  in  many  cases  a  tendency  to>  be  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  pinnate,  a,s  may  be,  seen  by  the  illlustration,  prepared 
from  a.  photograph  taken  in  the  rockery  at  Kew  last,  summer. 
The  leaves  are  made  up  of  five  or  six  obovate  strongly  wrinkled 
leaflets  of  a  deep  green,  or  more  or  less  decidedly  tinted  with 
bronze  in  the.  early  stages  of  growth.  The  stems  and  leaf¬ 
stalks  are  of  a  deep  red.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  verv 
numerous,  pink,  and  produced  in  a  triangular  thyrse.  For 
the  wet  part,  of  the  border  or  for  the  bog  garden  it  is  certainly 
a  very  bold  and  handsome  plant,  and  well  worthy  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator’s  attention. 


Lilium  maritimum 


The  above  is  one  of  the  smaller  Lilies1  in  cultivation,  and 


might  be  described  as  conning  somewhat  close  to  L.  canadense, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  abundantly  distinct.  Although  it 
belongs  to  the  Martagon  section  of  Lilies,  the  flowers  are  often 
nearly  erect  or  only  slightly  nodding  compared  with  the  more 
familiar  L.  Martagon  or  L.  canadense.  The  flowers  are  bell- 
shaped,  dark  red,  and  thickly  spotted  with  crimson  on,  the 
inner  face.  The  segments  are  usually  only  slightly  recurved  at 
the  tips,  instead  of  being  reflexed.  The  leaves  are  produced 
in  four  or  more  whorls  of  five  to.  twelve  very  short  leaves  of  a 
dark  glaucous  green  on  both  surfaces. 

Those  who  desire  tO'  grow  this  Lily  should  plant  the  bulbs 
in.  a,  shady  position  in  sandy  peat.  In  a  wild  state  it.  grows 
in,  low  peaty  meadows  near  the  sea,  not  far  from  San  Francisco. 
Although  moderate  in  size,  it  is  a  very  pretty  species,  easily 
grown,  a.nd  well  worthy  of  the  cultivator's  attention.  Our 
illustration  was  prepared  from  specimens  received  from  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Hard}7  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N. 


Labels. 

The  reckless  way  in  which  these  are  used  does  much  to- 
lessen  the  natural  beauty  of  many  gardens.  Although  indis1- 


Calceolabia  integbifolia  angustifolia. 

pensable,  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  Names 
badly  written  on  small  labels  are  often  undecipherable,  and  are 
easily  obliterated  by  the  weather,  etc.  Yet  the  label  should 
not  be  too  large,  especially  in  the  alpine  garden,  where  they 
are  often  more  easily  seen  than  the  plant.  In  gardens  where 
many  are  required  their  cost,  too,  has  to  be  considered.  A 
good  label,  then,  should  be  unobtrusive,  lasting,  aud  cheap. 

The  ordinary  wood  label,  made  of  good  deal,  painted  and 
written  on  with  pencil  while  wet,  usually  lasts  long  enough 
for  seed  pans,  cuttings,  annuals,  etc,,  and  the  larger  sizes  are 
very  serviceable'  in  the  kitchen  garden.  But  it  is  when  dealing 
with  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,  fruiting  and  ornamental, 
and  the  denizens  of  the  alpine  garden  and  herbaceous  border, 
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not  to  mention,  tlie  inmates  of  our  glasshouses,  that  something 
more  lasting  becomes  imperative.  To  supply  this  want  many 
inventions  have  from  time  to  time  been,  patented.  Of  those  I 
have  tried  few  can  compete  with  the  Stratford  and  Acmei,  but 
these  are  rather  costly,  and  as  most  employers  are  anxious  to 
keep  expenses  down,  it  frequently  ends — if  the  gardener  relies 
on  these — in,  the  trees  being  left  without  labels. 

But  this  need  not  be  the  case  if  the  gardener  will  provide 
himself  with  a  set  of  letter  punches,  easily  obtainable  for  a 
few  shillings  from  any  tool  manufacturers,  a  quantity  of  sheet 
lead,  a  pot  of  white  paint,  and  a  piece  of  flat  iron  to  work  on. 
For  some  years  we  used  the  commoner  zinc  label  and  found 
it  very  useful  too,  being  easily  written  on  with  acid  or  in¬ 
delible  ink,  but  have  now  given  it  up  for  the  lead  label,  which 
we  find  in  every  way  preferable.  It  is  always  legible, 
moderately  cheap1,  lasts  indefinitely,  and  can  be  cut  to  any  size 
or  shape  required.  Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
cutting  the  lead.  We  got  over  this  by  knocking  one  handle 
off  a  pair  of  garden  shears  and  fixing  the  shank  in,  the  end  of 
a  block  of  wood  2  ft.  by  9  in.  by  9  in.  close  enough  to  one 
side  to  allow  of  the  remaining  handle  being  closed  hard  down. 
With  this  contrivance  the  lead  coadd  be  clipped  with  perfect 
ease. 

The  size  of  the  label  will,  of  course,  depend  on  that  of  the 
letter’s:  used  ;  J  in.  to  f  in.  will  be  found  most  generally  useful. 
Small  pieces  of  oblong  shape  are  the  most  suitable  for  trees 
and  shrubs;  they  can  be  nailed  to  large  trees  or  suspended 
by  a  wire  passed  through  a  couple  of  holes1  in  the  top  of  the 
label.  In  passing,  I  may  mention  that  at  Kew  they  have  a 
capital  way  of  doing  this  by  which  the  label  is  held  firmly  and 
not  allowed  to  swing.  The  wire  is  passed  from  the  front  of 
the  label  through  the  next  hole ;  this  leaves  one  end  in  front 
and  the  other  at  the  back  ;  these  are  brought  together  in  the 
middle  and  twisted  a  few  turns  and  then  fastened  to  the  tree 
or  shrub  with  a,  large  loop  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  expansion 
of  the  branch. 

Oblongs  of  greater  length  divided  by  an  oblique  cut,  make 
capital  labels  for  perennials,  smaller  ones  of  the  same  shape 
being  used  for  alpine®,  pot  work,  etc.  A  good  illustration,  of 
this  label  may  be  found  in  The  Gardening  World,  Vol.  XX., 
page  445.  We  consider  it  advisable  to  place  the  label  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  appears  toi  have  been  done  in,  this  case.  As 
will  be  seen,,  the  name  is  stamped  horizontally  across  the  top1 ; 
a  pencil  line  assists  the  operator  to  keep1  straight.  After 
punching  the  name,  smear  a,  little  white  paint  over  to  fill  up 
the  letters,  wiping  the  rest  off  with  a  piece  of  rag. 

Where  heavy,  dressings  are  applied,  and  the  shrub  or  plant 
is  not,  strong  enough  to  carry  the  label,  a,  stem  is  required. 
Those  at  Kew  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  label  is  fastened  by 
a  little,  bolt  and  nut, ;  these  last  can.  be  purchased  cheaply  by 
the  hundred.  A  good  substitute  for  this  is  a,  piece  of  stout 
wire  bent  into  the  shape  of  an  inverted  Y,  the  ends  brought 
together  and  passed  by  each  other,  then,  bent  round  until  they 
form  an  inverted  Y  again,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  ring  at 
the  top  ;  to  this  the  label  can  be  fastened.  J.  C. 


New  French  Seedling  Chrysanthemums. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  at  least  our  trade-  importers  and 
exhibitors  have  been  supplied  with  many  of  their  best-  varieties 
by  the  Continental  raisers,  of  whom  Simon  Delaux,  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  was  the  leading  spirit.  As,  time  went  on  several  other 
competitors  entered  the  field,  and  were  in  a  measure  moderately 
successful.  Delaux’s  greatest  rival,  however,  was  Ernest 
Calvat,  who,  eleven  years  ago,,  was  unknown  in,  this  country, 
and  sent  over  for  the  first  time  to  a,  floral  meeting  of  the 
N.C.S.  some  of  his  new  seedlings  which  lie,  as  an  amateur, 
had  just  raised. 

We  all  know  the  result,  and  for  the  next,  ten  years  Cal  vat’s 
seedlings  completely  revolutionised  our  shows,  and  there  was 
apparently  no  one  capable  of  coping  with  him  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  Chrysanthemums.  Brilliant  as  Mr.  Calvat, ’s 
achievements  have  been,  a  careful  survey  of  the  history  of  the 


Chrysanthemum  assures  us  that  no  man,  be  he  raiser,  im¬ 
porter,  or  exhibitor,  can  remain  at  the  top  of  the  tree  for 
more  than  about  seven  years,  and  so  there  have  of  late  been 
signs",  that  other  growers,  home  and  colonial,  are  bent  on  dis¬ 
puting  the  supremacy  of  the  great  and  hitherto  invincible 
Calvat. 

Whether  they  will  succeed  time  alone  will  show.  But  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  matter  of  novelties  cannot  have  failed 
to  observe  the  keen  rivalry  with  which  he  has  now  to  contend. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  Calvat’ s  novelties  have  been 
quite  up-  to  his  usual  standard,  and  many  of  them,  if  shown 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  would  have  been  grand  enough  tol 
have  made  a  lasting  reputation  for  any  man.  To-day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  standard  of  quality  has1  been  raised  to  a  very  high 


Rodgersia  pinnata.  (See  p.  5.) 


position,  and  both  raiser  and  exhibitor,  to  keep  in  the  front 
rank,  must  produce  flowers  the  like'  of  which  have  never  been 
seen  in  the  past. 

If  the  competition  is  keen  in  this  country,  there  are  abundant 
signs  that  it  is  growing  in.  intensity  in  France.  This,  perhaps, 
owing  to,  the  abnormal  progress  and  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
N.C.S. ,  whose  executive  seem  determined  to  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  spreading  a  love  for  the  popular  flower  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Its  shows  are  held  in  a  different- 
part  of  France-  every  year,  creating  a  keener  interest  in  the 
flower  than  coadd  otherwise  be  obtained,  and  at  these  shows 
the  raisers,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  compete  in  classes 
specially  provided  for  new  seedlings. 

We  have  had  some  experience  of  these,  Continental  Chry¬ 
santhemum  shows,  and  have  often  admired  the  methods 
adopted  to  ensure  a-  fine-  artistic  display.  The-  whole  arrange¬ 
ments  differ  so  much  from  the  average  English  shows  that  we 
cannot  in,  the  narrow  compass  of  our  present  article  deal 
with  them.  Only  a,  visit  to  such  as  the  recent  Paris  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  would  give  the  reader  a  proper  idea,  of  what  we 
should  like  to  convey. 

Here,  in  the-  early  part,  of  November,  was  a  display  which, 
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considered  as  a,  whole,  we  have  never  seen  the  like  of  anywhere 
else  in  the  course  of  our  travels.  Apart  from  the  general 
effect,  the  immense  groups  of  pot  plants,  the  cut-bloom  classes 
and  the  miscellaneous  exhibits,  the  exhibits  of  new  seedlings 
were  of  peculiar  interest  and  great  merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  must  have  had  their  time  and 
patience  severely  taxed,  for  they  awarded  nearly  eighty  First- 
class  Certificates'.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  new  seedlings 
were  Messrs1.  Aug.  Nonin,  Ernest  C'a.lvat,  Vilmorin-An.drieux 
and  Co'.,  the  Marquis  de  Pins,  Chantrier,  Heraud,  de  Reydellet, 
Lion-net,  Bigot,  and  others. 

Of  these  the  chief  interest  centred  in  the  four  first  named, 
who  took  fifty-nine  First-class  Certificates  among  them,  Nonin 
leading  the  way  with  twenty-four.  Many  of  his  seedlings  are 
of  a  high  order  of  merit,  but  are  not  widely  known  in  England  ; 
the  few,  however,  are  being  esteemed  for  their  exhibition 
properties. 

Calvat  staged  a  grand  lot  in  fine  form,  quite  up  to  his  usual 
standard,  and  some  of  these  are-  destined  to  displace  others 
that  have  hitherto  been  prominent  varieties  on  the  show 
board.  The  1904  novelties  will  comprise  Marguerite  de  Mons, 
Gab'.  Martin,  Mme.  R.  Oberthur,  Alliance,  a  magnificent  yellow, 
Mme.  Emile  Rosette,  Marquise  Visconti-V enosita,  Seoistris, 
Souvenir  de  Yictorine  Calvat,  and  others  to  which  reference 
must  be  made  in  the  trade  catalogue®  announcing  their  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Yilmorin’s  novelties  rarely  cross  the1  Channel,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Chantrier’ s  and  Ileraud’s. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Marquis  de  Pins?  If  ever 
we  encountered  a  surprise  it  was  when  we  came1  in  front  of 
this  gentleman’s  exhibit.  To  us-,  as  to  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  his  name  was  unknown  twelve  months  ago,  and 
yet  he  seems  at  one  bound  to  have  sprung  into  the  front 
rank  of  high-class  seedling  growers.  A  large  Gold  Medal,  the 
highest  possible  award,  was  made  for  a  wonderful  collection, 
of  cut  blooms1,  all  novelties  of  the  greatest  size  and  substance. 

Our  trade  growers  cannot  possibly  afford  to  ignore  the  efforts 
of  this  grower,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  next 
autumn  a,  big  boom  in  the  new  grower’s  novelties-.  This  isi 
bound  to  be  the  case  if  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a.  few  of  his  novelties.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
to  the  Paris  Show  we  were  informed  that  the  Marquis  de  Pins 
grew  only  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  did  not  intend  to  sell  his 
novelties,  but  from  what-  has  since-  transpired  we  believe  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  a  well-known  firm  of  French  nur¬ 
serymen  have  secured  a  number  of  these  seedlings,  and  will 
put  them  on  the-  market  next  spring. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case,  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
subject  from  an  amateur  point  of  view,  and  we  should  much 
regret  the  fact  if  these  fine  flowers-  could  not  by  some  means  get 
into  the  hands'  of  our  leading  growers  and  exhibitors. 

Last  year  the  Marquis  de  Pins1  exhibited  at  Paris  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  then  awarded  nine-  First-class  Certificates, 
and  we  append  hereto  the  names  with  brief  descriptions  of 
the  first  instalment  that  the  Marquis  presented  to  the  Paris 
public:  Baronne  Renee  R-eille,  Japanese  incurved,  canary 
yellow  ;  Belle  l’lsloise,  deep1  yellow,  incurving  blo-om,  shaded 
red ;  Mme.  Brejal,  bright  rose,  c-entre  paler ;  Mme.  Marie 
Carrel,  Japanese,  rather  flat-  blooms,  greenish-white,  deeper 
green  towards  the  centre ;  Mile.  Rose  d’Elchingeu,  Japanese 
incurved,  Peach  blossom  colour ;  Souvenir  de  Bruxelles, 
Japanese  incurved,  orangey-red,  reverse  straw-yellow  :  Souvenir 
de  la  Comtesse  Re-ille,  incurved  Japanese,  violet  with  silvery 
reverse  ;  Triomphe  de  Montbrun,  incurving  blooms,  rosy-buff, 
paler  in  the  centre  ;  and  Vierge  Mont-brunoise,  pure  white. 

This  year  at  the  same  show  he  wa.s  even  more  fortunate,  for 
he  won  the  large  Gold  Medal  of  Honour  -presented  by  the  City 
of  Paris,  and  twelve  First-class  Certificates  for  a-  collection,  of 
truly  magnificent  bloomsi,  such  a.  collection  as  we, have  rarely 
seen.  The  names1  of  these  are  Angel e,  Anne-Marie,  Baron,  de 
Labusquiere,  Bebe,  Charles  Bacque  Germaine-,  Marquis  de  la 
Motto  Saint-Pierre,  Mile.  Las.iesi,  Nyphon,  Po-upoule,  t-h-er 
biggest  show  Chrysanthemum  we  ever  sa-w  ;  Rose  and  Souvenir- 
da  Lombo-z. 


The  seedlings  for  the  present  year  raised  by  other  growers 
are  absolutely  a  quantite  negligeable,  many  of  them  being  pre¬ 
sented  in  very  poor  condition  when  compared  with  those  of 
Calvat  and  the  new  raiser  now  before  our  notice. 

Mummer. 


Propagating  Potatos. 

Dining  the  past  season  we  have  heard  much  about  the  value 
of  certain  new  Potato®.  In  fact,  if  reports  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  in  several  instances  fabulous  prices1  have  been  paid  for 
several  varieties.  Taking  the  Northern-  Star,  the  price  for 
which  in  the  spring  was  from  10s.  to*  15s1.  per  lb.,  aeemed  pro¬ 
hibitive,  yet  those  who  invested  found  it  a-  profitable  venture. 
But  we  now  hear  -of  much  higher  prices  being  paid  for  other 


Lilium  maritimum. 


new  varieties.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  to  tho-se 
who  invest-  remains  to  be  seen.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
question  I  intend  to  deal  with.  It-  is,  the-  making  the  most,  of 
the  stock  (or  seed)  purchased  that  I  am  concerned  about.  Most 
people  have  heard  of  the  Irishman  who,  ate  all  of  his  Potatos 
and  depended  upon  the  “  parings  ”  for  the  next  year’s  crop, 
and  though  some  may  be  a,  little  incredulous,  it-  is  a  fact  that 
an  equally  good  cro-p-  may  be  obtained  from  the  thin  parings 
as  from  a  whole  tuber. 

My  first  experience  in,  propagating  Potato®  was  when  the 
American  Early  Rose-  was  introduced;  7s.  6d.  per  lb.  wa.s  then 
thought  a,  fabulous  price,  but  that  was  the  price  paid  for  those 
which  I  handled.  It  was  21b.  which  I  had  to  work  with,  and 
these  I  received  early  in  February,  and,  according  to  my 
diary,  we  started  a  Peach  house  (or,  rather,  the  Peach  trees  in 
it)  on,  February  5th,  and  the  Potatos  were  laid  out  on  the 
border  under  the  trees.  The  warmth  and  moisture  were  just 
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sufficient  to  induce  the  Potato®  to  make  short  sturdy  spears 
(or  shoots),  and  as  these  attained  to-  about  1 )  in.  long,  they 
were  taken  ofi  close  to  the  tuber  and  potted,  each  being  potted 
singly  in  2|-in.  pots  in,  good  loamy  soil,  and  as  soon  as  they 
started  growing  were  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  and 
later  on  removed  to  a  cool  frame.  By  planting  time  we  had 
a  considerable  number  of  these  rooted  cuttings,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  whether  they  would  produce 
tubers.  I  must  add  that  after  the  original  tubers  were  fairly 
exhausted,  they  were  cut  up  and  a,  planting  “siet”  made  of 
each  separate  eye.  At  planting  time  a  little  care  was  taken 
in,  putting  some  light  soil  in  the  rows  (it  was  old  potting  com¬ 
post  mixed  with  soot).  The  season  proved  favourable,  though 
there  was  but.  little  haulm  (and  for  this,  reason  there  wa,si  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  about  what  the1  crop  would  be).  However, 
when,  digging-timei  came,  there  was  ample  proof  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  were  equally  as  prolific  as  the  sets,  and  from  the  21b. 
of  seed  upwards  of  20  bushels,  or  over  half  a  ton,  of  Potato, 5: 
was  the  result.  I  may  further  add  that  the  bulk  of  these  went 
to  one  London  seed  house  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  which  was  at  that 
time  considered  a  good  return,  for  the  investment.  I  have 
propagated  other  varieties1  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  not  all 
that  do  so  well. 

I  will  now  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  successful  propagation  of  Potatos.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  not  much  advantage  in  starting  too  early.  February  is 
quite  soon  enough.  A  temperature  of  from  50  deg.  to  60  deg. 
F.  will  be  quite  warm  enough  ;  too-  much  heat  will  cause  weak 
growth.  There'  will  be  no  time  saved  in  taking  the  shoots  off 
before1  they  are  well  advanced,.  They  must,  be  potted  carefully 
and  not  allowed  to  get  stunted  before  planting  time.  If 
necessary  they  should  be  given,  larger  pots  rather  than,  let  them 
suffer,  and  they  cannot  bet  put  out,  until  we  are  past  the  time' 
for  frosty  nights  ;  though  by  placing  inverted  pots  over  them 
at  night  they  may  go,  out  a,  little  earlier  than,  would  otherwise 
be  safe. 

With  Northern  Star  I  found  last  spring  that  they  began  to 
form  tubers  quite  early;  but  some  which  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  pots  too  long  did  not  do  so  well. 

There  is  little,  doubt  that  any  variety  may  be  propagated  in 
the  manner  referred  to  above,  and  anyone  possessing  a,  few 
tubers  of  a  choice  sort  should  try  it.  I  may  say  to  those  who, 
do*  not  like  to  risk  failure,  they  may  take  some  spears  and 
then  have  the  tubers  left  to,  plant  in  the  ordinary  way. 

A.  Hemsley. 

P.S. — With  regard  to  weakening  the,  stock  of  any  Potato®,  I 
believe  more  depends  upon  proper  ripening,  off  in.  the  autumn 
than  the  "mode  of  propagation. 


Gypsophilas. 

The  sterling  merit®  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  ape  so  well 
known  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  to,  attempt,  to  add 
aught  to  the  many  eulogies  that  have  been,  accorded  it.  My 
intention,,  however,  is  not  to  dwell  particularly  on  this  well- 
known,  favourite,  but  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two,  other 
varieties  of  Gypsophilas-,  each  of  which  possesses  some  disi- 
t  motive  merit. 

If  there  is  a  drawback  to  the  value  of  G.  paniculata,  it  is 
that  it  blooms  rather  late  in  the  summer ;  consequently,  the 
earlier  blooming  flowers  have  to  go  un, embellished  by  the 
great  “  Fern,  saver,”  as  the  Gypsophila  is  frequently  called. 
This  need  not  be  entirely  the  case,  for  we  have1  in,  G.  Stevenii 
an  earlier  blooming  variety,  and  although  scarcely  so  light  and 
"graceful  as  its  relative,  this  plant  merits  extensive  cultivation, 
simply  because  it  is  available  for  use  before  the  better  variety. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  G.  Stevenii  is  lacking  in  beauty,  for  its 
branching  panicles  of  bloom  are  very  effective,  either  in  the 
border  or  in.  the  cut  state. 

The  individual  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than,  t  hose  of 
G.  paniculata,  and  are  distinctly  veined  with  rosy  pink  on  a 
pure  white  ground — i.e.,  in,  its  true  form — but  by  raising 
from  seed  considerable  variation  has  resulted  in  this  respect, 
some  forms  being  pure  white,  others  are  very  heavily  veined, 


and  some  show  a  decided  pink  tinge  throughout.  The  plant 
attains  a  height  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.,  and  is  therefore  of 
suitable  height  for  ordinary  border  work. 

Another  very  useful  and  highly  ornamental  variety  is  G. 
latifolia.  This  is  a  tall  strong-growing  plant,  hearing  very 
large  and  much-branched  panicles  of  bloom  varying  in  different 
forms  from  pure  white  to  blush  pink,  or  in  Some  cases  a 
greenish  white,  which  is  not  pleasing. 

G.  latifolia  lasts  in  good  condition  for  a  long  period.  I  have 
cut  freely  from  one  bed  from  early  July  until  Michaelmas  and 
right  useful  has  it  been,  while  in  the  garden  a,  mass,  of  this 
plant  is  an  attractive  feature:,  its  large  panicles  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  even  6  ft.,  making  a  light 
and  charming  background  to  other  herbaceous  plants  of 
brighter  colours. 

The  new  double  form  of  G.  paniculata,  is  a  great  acquisition,, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  retaining  its  freshness  for  a  longer 
period  than  does  the  single  form.  Although  double,  the  flowers- 
are  by  no  means  heavy,  and  from  a  decorative  point  of  view 
the  new  plant  can  hold  its  own  against  its  predecessor.  The 
writer  wa,s  in,  charge  of  the  herbaceous  department  of  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Sons’  nursery  when,  G.  paniculata,  fl.  pi.  first 
made  its  appearance,  and  can  well  remember  its  discovery 
among  a.  large  batch  of  seedlings.  ,  Nor  do,  I  forget  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  new  plant,  and  the  many  speculations  a®  tc^ 
its  probable  value-  and  future  popularity.  The  plant  was  lifted- 
witli  the  greatest  care  and  potted  in.  a  large  pot,  where  it 
readily  responded  to.  the  liberal  treatment  afforded  it,  making 
a  fine  bushy  plant,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  bloom  such- 
a,s  is  seldom  seen  even,  on  plants  in  the  open.  This  fact  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  the  possibility  of  making  a  useful  subject  of  G. 
paniculata,  for  decoration,  of  conservatories,  verandahs,  etc.,, 
and  right,  grand  specimens  have:  I  had  by  potting  three  crowns- 
in  a  large  pot  or  tub.  By  staking  out,  the  growths  with  neat 
sticks  a,  symmetrical  shape  is  secured,  the  whole  plant  being: 
completely  smothered  in  bloom.  Where  large  conservatories,, 
corridors,  or  verandahs  have- to,  be  furnished,  I  can  confidently' 
recommend  the  use  of  G.  paniculata,  treated  as  above. 

Even,  the  rock  garden  may  be  enriched  with  diminutive  and 
trailing  Gypsophilas-.  G.  cerastioides,  is  a  real  gem  for  this ' 
purpose.  It  formsi  neat,  compact  tufts  of  glaucous, -greeaai 
foliage  studded  with  flowers  that  are  large  in  comparison  with' 
the  size  of  the  plant,  and  during  June  and  July  a  good-sized' 
clump  is  charming  indeed. 

Then,  there  ,  is  G.  repens,  a,  trailing  plant  of  great  beauty:  • 
The  new  G.  rep-en, s  monstrosa,  is,  really  distinct,,  and  well  de¬ 
served  the  Award  of  Merit  accorded'  it  by  the  R.H.Si  This' 
plant  is,  equally  useful  for  either  rockery  or  border  decoration, 
and  in  a,  cut  state  is  hard  to  beat,  especially-  at  the  early  season; 
in  which  it  flowers.  Of  the  beautiful  little  annual,  Gi  elegans-,. 
I  will  only  say,  here, is  a,  tiling,  that  should  be  sown  at  frequent 
intervals  in,  every  garden.  Albert  J;  MacSklf;. 

Lea  Farm,  Fqr-mby.- 


Browallia  speciosa  major: 

This  is  a  showy  flowering  plant  for  an  intermediate-  house1 
temperature,  its  purplish  flowers*  contrasting  well  with  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  Begonia  or  the  white  Primula  stella, ta,, , and  it  is- 
a | colour  we  are  not  overdone  with  at  this-  timecof  year..  With* 
us*  it  has, been  in  flower  since  early  November,  and  appears,  to* 
continue  well  into  January.  As,  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom,, 
shorten  back  the  old  growths,,  and  keep  rather  dry  at  the  root,- 
but -syringed  daily,  when  young  shoots  will  so-on  be  ready  tor 
be  taken  as  cuttings,  which  if  dibbled  into  3-in.  pots  of  sandy' 
soil  and  kept  close  in  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  will  root, 
readily,  and  can  then  be  treated  similar  to-  the  Fuchsia,  and 
had  in  flower  early  or  late  in,  the  season  as  circumstances  re¬ 
quire,  though  I  think  they  are  more  useful  during  autumn' 
and  early  winter.  A  stock  can,  also  he  raised  from  s-eed  sown 
in  March  or  April,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  found  it 
to  germinate  very  freely.  Thrips  seem  about  the  worst,  enemy 
it  has,  but,  fumigated  eveiy  two  or  three  weeks-,  this  will  not 
trouble  the  plant  much.  J-  M. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Man,  like  the  gen’rous  Vine,  supported  lives;  the  strength  he  gains  is  from  th’  embrace  he  gives.” — Pope ■ 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  eor 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 
on  ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


Views  and  Reviews- 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 


Novembe.  11.— ROSE  MME. 
VASSEUR. 


N.  LEVA 


Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


)  This  week  we  present  a  Coloured  Plate 
\  of 

HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ROSE 
IRENE 

^  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of  the 

NEW  CONSERVATORY  AT 
NUNAPPLETON,  YORKS. 


Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild. 


The  above  journal  now  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  year, 
instead  of  in  spring,  as  formerly.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham,  who  recently  retired  from  the  cura- 
torship  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens. 
A  portrait-  of  this  veteran,  horticulturist  was 
given  in  The  Gardening  World,  VqI.  II., 
page  569,  as  well  as  an  account  of  his  career. 
His  chief  specialities'  in:  gardening  were 
Orchids  and  Ferns,  several  of  which  havei 
been  named  after  him,  including  Cypripe- 
dium  lathamianum,  Dicksonia,  lathamiana, 
Adiantum  Lathami,  and  Gymnogramme 
Lathamiae  (Mrs.  Latham’s),  and  possibly 
others. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the 
guild,  past  and  present  Kewites!  is  now  an 
established  institution.  Last  May  it  was 
attended  by  139  members,  a  very  fair 
number  when  one  remembers  that  the 
members  are  now  scattered  in  all  quarters'  of 
the  globe.  Akin,  to  the  annual  dinner  is  the 
social  gathering,  consisting  chiefly  of 
members  still  in  the  gardens,  and  which 
takes  place  in  the  village.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  consists  of  music  and  dancing,  the 
singers  being  members  of  the  guild.  A  little 
diversion,  on  the  last  occasion  was  the 
“sword  dance”  given  by  Messrs.  Blythman, 
Maclean  and  Courts,  who  showed  the  Sassenr 
achs  how  this  should  be  done'  in  real  northern 
style. 

Speaking  of  things  local,  it  may  be  worth 
ivliile  to1  mention  that  the  churchyard  at 
Kew  Green,  has  been  put  in  order  by  the 
garden  staff.  The  parishioners  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of,  nor  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  several  very  eminent  men  lie  in  that  old 
churchyard  on  the  green.  Some  of  these 
famous  men,  from  a.  horticultural  point  of 
view,  were  Haven-field,  who  superintended 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kichmond,  that  is,  the 
portion  in  that  parish  now  forming  the 
pleasure  grounds,  Kew  ;Wm.  Alton,  and  Wm. 
T.  Aiton,  his  son,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  now  classic  work,  the  “  Hortus  Kewen- 
sis”;  Sir  Wm.  Jackson  Hooker,  who  first, 
brought  the'  gardens  into  repute  as  a  botani¬ 
cal  establishment,  and  public  garden  ;  also 
his  father,  Joseph  Hooker,  M.D. ;  John 
Smith,  the  first  curator  who  wrote  a,  number 
of  books  on  Ferns  and  economic  botany  ; 


and  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  succeeded  him  as 
curator.  Outside  of  horticulture  there  are 
other  notable  men.. 

The  journal  contains  an  illustration  repro¬ 
duced  from  a,  photograph,  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Kew,  a,  commodious  and  substantial 
granite  structure,  less  picturesque,  perhaps, 
than  the  old  one,  with  its  narrow  roadway 
and  steep  arches,  but  much  more  calculated 
to  meet,  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  it  was  positively 
dangerous  to  cross  the  old  bridge,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  space.  A  temporary  bridge  was 
put  up  in  1898,  and  the  new  bridge  com¬ 
menced  when  the  old  one  was  taken  down  in 
the  following  year.  The  new  structure  was 
completed  on  May  20th  last  and  opened  by 
the  King.  The  approaches  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  old  bridge,  and  the  elevated 
roadway  considerably  encroaches  upon  Kew 
Green.  The  unsightliness'  of  the  embank¬ 
ments'  will  be  hidden  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  by  trees  and  shrubs,  but  all  the  same 
the  old-fashioned  aspect  of  the  village  has 
been  considerably  destroyed,  as  every  old 
Kewite  will  admit.  Everybody  still  speaks 
of  it  under  the  name  of  Kew  Bridge, 
although  it  was  named  Edward  VII.  Bridge 
by  the-  King.  We  fancy  old  Kewites  will 
say  that  is  another  synonym  from  Kew. 

During  1903,  the  number  of  visitors  toi 
the  gardens  was  again  very  great,  numbering 
1,323,376  for  the  year.  This  was  a  slight 
falling  away  if  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  for  wliich  the  sunless,  summer  may  he 
held  accountable.  When  the  record  comes 
to  be  made  for  last  year,  the  falling  off  will 
probably  be  greater,  as  we  have  been  in,  the 
gardens  when  scarcely  anyone  was  to  be 
seen,  owing  to  the  downpour  of  rain. 

Mr.  G.  Lee,  of  Clevedon,  must  be  one  of 
the  oldest  Kewites  alive,  as  he  worked  at 
Kew  in.  1838,  the  year  the  late  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  was  crowned  ;  that  is.,  sixty-five  years 
ago.  In  those  days,  the  watering  of  the 
Rhododendrons  had  to  be  done  by  watering- 
pots  from  a  cask  filled  at  the  back  of  the 
office  and  wheeled  about  on  a  barrow.  As 
Mr.  Lee  was  a  total  abstainer  he  could  not 
have  benefited  much  from  the  ale  which  was 
allowed  to  the  workmen  twice  a  day  in  those 
days.  Workmen  only  received  13s.  a  week 
in  those  early  times. 

The  new  station  at  Khartoum  has  already 
been  filled  by  a  Kew  man,  who  gives  some 
account  of  his  experiences  from  the  Palace 
Gardens  there.  His  experience  in  passing 
southward  through  the  Soudan  may  be  in¬ 
teresting'  to  lead  about  but  not.  possess.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  in  a  dust-proof  carriage, 
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but  after  a  poor  night’s  rest,  he  woke  up  to  find  his  clothes 
khaki-coloured,  his  eyes  filled  with  sand,  and  his  throat  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  real  Soudan  thirst.  Mr.  F.  S.  Sillito©  is  in  charge 
of  these  gardens,  including  all  the  gardens  of  the  officers,  open 
spaces,  and  avenue®.  He  has  about  100  men,  three  sheikhs 
and  one  clerk  under  his  charge,  and  fifty  women  to  water  the 
street  trees. 

He  says  he  has-  an  extraordinary  difficulty  in  getting  the 
lingo  drummed  into  his  head  by  an.  Egyptian..  He  seems  toi 
have  managed  the  imperative  mood  for  which  he  may  rest 
thankful,  as  .the  natives  most  readily  understand  orders  when 
given  imperatively.  It  would  seem  that  rain  in  that  region, 
comes  but  seldom,  but  comes  like  a  flood  with  thunderstorms, 
after  which  the  streets  are  like  canals  and  plants  grow,  as  it 
were, "-by  inches.  Sandstorms',  it  would  seem,  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  rainstorms.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Kew  men,  have  got  to*  put  up  with  Nature  in  a  great 
variety  of  moods  anything  but  pleasing. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe  speaks  of  having  been  delayed  a  fortnight 
while  on  a  journey,  owing  to  the  railway  having  been  washed 
away  by  a  storm.  He  mentions  a  dock  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nakuro  which  assumes  the  character  of  a,  shrub  3  ft.  to 
6  ft.  in  height. 

Letters  also  come  from  many  other  Kewites,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  those  from  the  least-known  places  will  be  most 
appreciated,  and  in.  this  category  we  would  place  a  rather  long 
article  on  a  “  Journey  to  Uganda,”  by  Mr.  J.  Mahon.  No  less 
than  ten  obituary  notices  are  given,  including  such  notable 
men  in  horticultural  literature  as  well  as  practical  work  as 
Alexandre  Godefroy  Le-beuf,  George;  Samuel  Jenman,  F.L.S., 
and  the  notable  writer  about-  Palms,  Hermann  Wendland. 
Tire  journal  is  just  as  interesting  as  ever,  and  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  at  home  a.s  well  as  abroad. 


Horticultural  Club. 

Scented  Inconspicuous  flowers. 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  ult.,  under  the  genial  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Harry  J.Veitch,  and  was  subsequently  followed 
by  a  most  interesting  joint  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  and  Mr. 
James  O’Brien  on  “  Scented  Inconspicuous  Flowers,”  Mr. 
O’Brien;  naturally  treating  of  the  Orchid  tribe,  while  Mr. 
Bunyard’ si  remarks'  were  of  a  more,  general  eha^aotear.  A 
number  of  very  curious  facts  were -stated  in  connection,  with  the  . 
attraction  undoubtedly  exercised  through  their  odours  by 
many  flowers,  which  would  otherwise  presumably  escape  that 
attention,  of  the  insect  world  which  is  an  essential  f  actor  in. their 
reproduction,  and  the  area,  of  these  phenomena  wasi  largely 
extended  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  in.  which  the  Revdsi. 
Professor  Henslow  and  Engleheart,  Messrs.  M.  Charles  Pearson-, 
A.  Pearson,  C.  T.  Druery,  and  others  took  part. 

With  regard  to  the  human  faculty  of  appreciating!  odours  :, 
either  as  attractive  or  repulsive,  or  even  a,s  existent,  or  nphf 
existent,  it  was  generally  felt,  that  man  is  little  qualified  to 
judge  for  the  insect  or  even,  the  animal  world,  since,  as  Mr. 
Engleheart  pointed  out,  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  scale  of 
odours  in,  the  same  w’ay  as  we  can  of  musical  sounds;  or  optical 
colours,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  while  our  eyes  and  ears  are  limited  in  their  scope  to 
certain  ranges  of  audible  vibrations  or  a  limited  area  of  the 
spectrum,  insect  organs  may  be  capable  of  appreciating  at  any 
rate  sounds  which  are  too  subtle-  for  our  senses,  and  their 
olfactory  nerves  may  also  be  so  differently  constituted  as  to 
be  sensible  of  subtle  scents  beyond  our  ken. 

The  case  of  rare  moths,  in  captivity  attracting  those  of  their 
kind  from  long  distances  are  cited  as  an,  example  by  Mr. 
Druery ;  and  while  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  considered  that,  this 
attraction  might  be  due  to  extremely  high-pitched .  sounds 
emitted  by  the  captives,  Mr.  Engleheart  quoted  an  instance 
in  support  of  Mr.  Druery’s-  contention  which  indicated  the 
attraction  of  certain  moths,  whose  only  habitat  was  seven 
miles  distant.  Applying  this  to  flowers,  it,  is  conceivable  that 


inodorous  ones  to  man,  may  nevertheless  yet  attract  the  needful 
insects  by  scent.  The  curious  fact  of  certain  recognised  odours 
being  common,  not.  merely  to  flowers  of  quite  different  species, 
but  even  to  animals  and  minerals,  was  brought  forward,  the 
pungent,  odour  of  the  Onion  being  perceptible  not  only  in  other 
plants;,  but  also  in,  the  small  snail  Helix  alliaria  and  in  vaporised 
arsene. 

Allusion  was,  also  made  to  the  singular  cases  of  flowers  with, 
to  man,  the  moist  repulsive  odours  attracting  carrion,  flies  in- 
large  numbers,  with  the  result  that  they  laid  their  eggs  in 
profusion  upon,  such  flowers,  though  these  eggs  were  destined 
to  perish,  since  no;  real  food,  such  as  wTa,s  suggested  by  the 
odour,  existed  for  the  future  brood.  Some  of  the  Stapeli-as 
possess  this,  peculiarity,  and  Mr.  Druery  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  plants-  being  allied  to  carnivorous  ones,  the  addled 
eggs  acting  as  nutricants.  The  subtle  nature  of  odours  was 
also  indicated,  the  musk  gland®  of  animals  having  the  power 
for  many  years  not  only  retaining  their  peculiar  scent,  but 
of  imparting  it  perceptibly  to  the  surrounding  air  and  adjacent 
articles  without  any  appreciable  decrease  in  substance  or 
weight.  Referring  to-  the-  innumerable  odours  of  the  foliage 
apart  from  the  flowers,  it  was  mentioned  that,  such  emanations 
had  been  regarded  as  the  mere  throwing  off  of  useless  materials. 
This  view,  however,  co-uld  hardly  be  justified,  since  there  was 
undoubted  evidence  that  in-  some  cases  these  odours  exercised 
a,  deterrent  effect-  upon  verminous  foes.  Both  papers  teemed 
with  examples  of  curious  relations  between,  scent  and  incon¬ 
spicuousness,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  pointed  out  that 
many  very  conspicuous  one's  had,  as  it  were,  two-  strings  to 
their  bow,  being  fully  as  odoriferous  as  their  humbler  relatives. 

A  hearty  vote  of  t-hanks  to  both  contributors  closed  the,  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Hybrid  Tea-scented  Rose  Irene. 

(See  Supplement^) 

The  above  lovely  variety  which  is  represented  by  the  col¬ 
oured  plate  on,  our  supplement  was  raised  as  a.  cross  between 
Caroline  Testout.  and  Mme.  Jules  Finger  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,,  in  their  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 
The  high  qualities  of  Caroline  Tes-tout  are  too  well  known  to> 
need  any  comment,  and  if  the  newcomer  possesses  the  free 
flowering  qualities  of  that  hybrid  Tea,  Rose,  it  will  indeed  be 
a,n,  acquisition  to  the  Rose  garden.  Mme.  Jules  Finger  is  a 
hybrid  Tea, -scented  Rose  that  is  much  less  known  and  much 
less  frequently  cultivated  in,  gardens. 

The  new  variety  named  Irene  may  be  described  as  a  white 
Caroline  Testout,  the  flowers  having  a,  faint  tinge  of  blush  in 
them,  .and  they  are  purer  in  colour  than  Admiral  Dewey, 
which  is  a  blush  sport  from  Caroline  Testout.  Irene  is  a-lso- 
a  stronger  grower  than  Admiral  Dewey.  The  flowers  are,  a,s 
shown  in. the  plate,  large  and  full,  of  good  substance  as  regards 
the  petals,  and  produced  on  strong  upright  stalks,  ■  >  that  it 
is  well  adapted  for  cuftflower  purposes.  It  is  of  a  free  flower¬ 
ing  habit,  and  has  all  the  other  go-od  qualities  of  the  best 
hybrid  Tea,  Roses,  and  will  make  a  fine  bedding  and  de¬ 
corative:  Rose  a,s  well  as  an  excellent  forcing  and  greenhouse 
variety. 

We  trust  it  will  also  prove  useful  for  exhibition  purposes 
when  once  it  has-  been  fairly  tried.  Not  vet  being  in  com¬ 
merce,  it  can,  hardly  be  described  as  having  been  tested  in 
various  soils  and  under  different  climatic  conditions.  It  has 
done  excellently,  however,  in  Messrs-.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, ’a 
nurseries,  who  are  well  able  to  gauge  the  qualities,  of  a,  good 
Rose.  We  believe  they  are  arranging  to  distribute  the  variety 
next  May.  With  all  the  above  qualities  it  cannot  fail  to  find 
many  admirers,  even  if  exhibitors  do-  not  take  it  up-  so  freely 
a,s  in,  the-  case  of  the,  well-known,  Caroline  Testout. 

The  other  parent  above  named,  that  is  Mine.  Jules  Finger, 
is-  a  hybrid  Tea  which  wra,s,  raised  by  Guill-ot  in  1893.  The 
plant  is  of  strong  growth,  and  produces  creamy-white  flowers, 
shaded  with  silve-iy  rose,  while  the  centre  is  of  a  salmon  hue. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Odontoglossum  Pescatoreh 

This  is  a  beautiful  free-flowering  species,  resembling  to  a- 
great  extent  the  noted  0.  crispum,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  larger  orbicular  lip  and  its  oval¬ 
shaped  sepals  and  petals.  Like  0.  crispum,  it  varies  greatly 
in  different  varieties  in  the  amount  of  spotting  on  its  flowers, 
some  forms  being  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden- 
yellow  crest  on  the  lip,  whilst,  for  example,  in  Veitoh’s  variety, 
the  segments  of  the  flowers  were  profusely  spotted.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  1847  in  the  Oak  forests  that  occur  cm  the 
higher  declivities  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  New  Granada,. 
Its  pseudo-bulbs  give  rise  to  two  ligulate  pointed  leave®  8  in. 
to  12  in.  long  and  to  an  arching  slender  scape  18  in.  to-  24  in. 
long,  usually  racemose,  and  many  flowered.  The  individual 
flowers  are  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  the  petals  being  broader 
than  the  sepals  and  possessing  an  undulate  margin,  the  lip 
being  fiddle-shaped  and  emarginate.  From  a  gardening  op 
decorative  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  species: 
in  cultivation. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi. 

This,  is  a  dwarfer  and  fewer-flowered  species1,  although  -the 
individual  flowers  in  size  equal  and  sometimes  surpass  those 
of  the1  foregoing  species'.  The  scape  is  erect,  6  in.  to  8  ini. 
long,  sheathed  at  each  joint,  and  also  at  base  of  pedicle  by  a 
bract,,  and  terminated  by  two-  to  five  flowers',  which  are  very 
variable  in  colour,  the  sepals  usually  spotted  all  over,  the 
petals  only  at  their  base,  and  the  lip  usually  free  from  any. 
Mexico. 

Catasetum  splendens. 

This  is  a  handsome  showy  form  supposed  to  be  a  na-t-ural 
hybrid  between  C.  bungerothii  and  C.  macrocarpum.  Its 
numerous  varieties  display  a  vast  diversity  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers,  comprising  white  in  album  ;  aurantia-cum, yellow  ; 
atro-purpureum,  dark  purple,  with  some  yellow  on  the  lip ; 
a-ureo-  ma-culatum,  yellow,  spotted  red-brown ;  and  numerous- 
intermediate  shades-.  Venezuela. 

Laelia  albida. 

The  small  clustered  pseudo-bulbs  each  give  origin,  to:  two 
coriaceous  leaves.  Scapes  terminal,  three,  to-  six  flowered; 
sepals,  oblong ;  petals,  somewhat  broader,  entirely  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  yellow  lines  on  the  lip.  Mexico. 

Daedalacanthus  macrophyllus. 

As  a  pot  plant  this  forms  a  useful  addition  to  such  as  are 
suitable  for  decorating  the  stages  of  an  intermediate  house. 
A  tall,  somewhat  spreading  herb,  with  large  -elliptic  pointed 
pubescent  leaves.  Its  flowers,  are  freely  produced  in  panicles, 
pale  blue,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  lobe',  which  is  of  a 
violet  hue.  Burma. 

Lachenalia  pendula. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  robust  of  the  species, 
forming  a  useful  pot,  plant,  for  the  greenhouse.  Its,  pendulous 
flowers  are  produced  densely  on  a  stout  spotted  scape,  4  in.  to 
9  in.  high,  and  contrast  well  with  the  erect,  1  orate,  dark  green 
leaves.  South  Africa,. 

Euphorbia  fulgens  (syn.  E.  jacquiniaeflorab 

This  favourite  stove  plant  is  too  well  known,  to  merit  any 
description.  Like  E.  pulcherrima  (Pom  sett  ia)  it  is  grown  for 
its  highly  decorative  bracts,  which  in  pulcherrima  are  large, 
red,  and  leaf-like,  whilst  in  this  species  they  resemble  a 
flower  consisting  of  a  five-cleft,  limb  of  ebc-ordate  segments  and 
having  at  the  mouth  five  roundish,  bifid,  serrated,  buff- 
coloured  c-ounivent  scales.  Mexico. 

CHmonanthus  fragrans  grand! floras. 

This,  as  its  name-  implies,  is  a  larger-flowered  form  than 
the  type,  and  decidedly  the  beet.  The  fragrant  flowers  of  this 
plant,  appropriately  called  Winter  Sweet,  are  so  acceptable  to 
all  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  have  at  least  doe 
plant  trained  on  a,  south-west  wall.  China  and  Japan. 


New  or  Little  Known  Plants. 

Galanthus  cilicicus. 

The  number  of  species  of  Snowdrop  still  keeps  increasing, 
and  they  require  a  very  close  inspection  to  detect  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  ;  but,  although  these  differences  are 
not  great,  if  they  are  constant  they  are  valuable  from  a  botani¬ 
cal  point  of  view.  The  flowers  of  t-hisi  species  are  white,  with 
certain  green  marking®.  The  outer  -segments  are  oblong, 
elliptic,  and  clawed  at,  the  base.  The  short  inner  segments  are 
obovate,  -emarginate,  wavy  at  the  edge,  and  plicate  longitu¬ 
dinally,  with  a  heart-shaped,  deep  green  blotch  on  both  surfaces 
just  under  the  apical  notch,  and  then  very  pale  lines  running 
lengthways  through  the  green.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped, 
blunt,  and  of  a,  rich,  glaucous  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  Cilicia,  and 
bulbs  were  -sent  to'  Kew  in  1902  by  Siehe,  a  notable  collector  of 
plants. 

Galanthus  byzantinup. 

Bulbs  of  this  species  were  sent  to  Kew  from  Constantinople 
by  Z  an  ten  last  year,  so  that  it  might  very  well  be  distinguished 
under  the  title  of  the  Constantinople  Snowdrop.  The  outer 
segments  of  the  flower  are  ob ovate-elliptic,  gradually  narrowed 
to'  a,  short  claw,  and  wholly  white.  The  inner  segments  are 
spa.thulate,  emarginate,  and  stand  erect,  forming  a  very  narrow 
tube,  slightly  plaited  longitudinally.  These  are  -also  white, 
with  a  heart-shaped  green  band  just  below  the  epical  notch  on 
■the  outer  face,  while  at  the  base  is  another  obovate  dark  green 
blotch.  On  the  inner  face  are  two  green  bands,  commencing 
near  the  top,  and  uniting  in  one  piece  or  patch  above  the 
middle,  and  running  to  the  base  of  -the  segments.  The  green ’s 
also  lined  with  white  veins.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  with 
a  longitudinal  plait  on  either  side  of  the  mid-rib  towards  the 
margin.  They  are  also  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue.  The  species 
seems  to  combine  the  characters  of  G.  plica, tus  and  G.  Elwesii. 
Both  of  the  -above  species  are  now  flowering  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew. 

Colchicum  sieheanum. 

The  flower®  of  this  species  are  of  small  size  compared  with 
those  which  we  are  more  familiar  with  in  the  autumn,  as  they 
only  stand  2  in.  to  2|-  in.  above1  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
flower  is  pale  rosy-purple,  with  a,  deeper  purple  tube.  The 
outer  segments  are  job  long,  and  the  inner  ones  only  about  half 
the  width.  It  -comes  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is  now  flowering  in 
the  alpine  house  at  Kew.  It  cannot  be  classed  as  an  autumn 
flowering,  species,  and,  although  very  pretty,  it  is  also  very 
small,  and  only  suitable  for  pot  culture,  or  planting  on  the 
rockery,  should  it  prove  hardy. 

Spiraea  assurgens. 

This  belongs  to  the  section  Sorbaria,  and  is  therefore  a  shrub 
with  pinnate  leaves,  recalling  the  Mountain  Ash  or  other 
specie®  of  Service  Tree.  Seeds  were  collected  in  1894  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Central  China,  and  sent  home  as  a 
species  of  Spiraea  notable  for  its  abundant  flowering,  and  leaves 
like  a,  Sorbaria.  In  comparing  it  with  S.  lindleyana,  it  may  be 
described  as  much  more  erect  in  habit,  with,  very  numerous 
straight  branches,  each  terminating  in  a  large  branching  in¬ 
florescence  of  white  flowers.  A  good-sized  plant  often  carries 
more  than  thirty  of  these  inflorescences,  either  in  bloom  or  on 
the  point  of  expansion.  It  is  offered  as  a  novelty  by  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  Paris. 


Fruit  Machinery. — A  large  consignment  of  fruit-handling 
machinery  is  stated  to  be  in  course  of  delivery  by  the  Anderson- 
Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co.,  California,  to  the  order  of  the 
Rhodes  Farm  Co.,  Rhodesia. 

Roof  Garden  for  Londoners. — In  about  eighteen  months’ 
time  Londoners  will  have  a  public  roof  garden.  On  the  8th  ult. 
the  London  County  Council  passed  the  plans  of  the  Westminster 
Electric  Supply  Co.  for  the  erection  of  a  generating  station  abut¬ 
ting  upon  Balderton  Street  and  other  Mayfair  thoroughfares, 
with  an  Italian  terrace  and  garden  on  the  roof.  The  condition  is 
imposed  that  the  garden  shall  be  laid  out  within  eighteen  months, 
and  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever. 
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Beckett's  Tree  Ties. 

A  new  method  of  tying  trees  was  brought  to  public  notice 
at  the  great  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  and  vegetable® 
at  Chiswick  in  September  last.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers1, 
at  a  distance,  we  now  give  an,  illustration  of  “  Beckett’s  Tree 
Ties,”  an  invention  which  has  been  patented. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  there  is  a.  splendid  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  and  for  his  con¬ 
venience  Mr.  E.  Beckett  devised  this  method  of  tying  trees 
and  shrubs  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and  labour.  Tree® 
and  shrubs  should  only  require  staking  for  the  first  year  or  two 
after  they  have  been  planted,  after  which  they  should  support 
themselves.  These  tie®  are  made  in  five  different  sizes,  of  which 


Fig.  1.  Pass  the  end  between  the  stake  and  the  tree  and 
round  the  latter. 

Fig.  2.  Pass  the  end  through  the  loop  and  between  the  tree 
and  the  stake. 

Fig.  3.  Pull  tight  round  the  tree  and  buckle  firmly  round  the 
stake. 

Fig.  4.  Do  not  cut  off  the  surplus  end. 

sample®  are  now  on  our  table,  to  suit  the  size  or  strength  of 
the  tree  or  shrub'  to  be  secured.  After  the  stake  is  driven  the 
tie  is  passed  round  the  stake,  then,  the  end  is  put  through  the 
loop  provided  in  the  strap,  then  round  the  tree,  and  pulled 
tight,  the  buckle  at  the  end  holding  it  in  its  position,. 

°The  illustration  shows  the  different,  stages  of  tying,  but  we 
may  state  that,  the  end  of  the  strap  should  not  be  cut  off,  but 
merely  tucked  ini,  so  that  should  the  tie  become  too  tight  during 
the  season,  owing  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  it  may 
be  slackened  at  pleasure  before  it  cuts  info  the  ■stem.  This 
can  be  done  by  one  man  much  more  rapidly  than  it  take®  us  to 
tell  the  story,  so  that  a,  large  number  of  trees  may  be  tied  by 
one  man  in,  a  day.  Crooked  trees  may  be  made  straight  by 
means  of  such  ties,  and  the  straps  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
last  until  the  tree  is  sufficiently  established  to  require  no  further 
support.  The  smaller  straps  are  used- for  standard  Roses,  and 
even  if  they  require  renewing  every  year  or  every  second  year, 
the  cost,  is  small  and  the  value  saved  in  labour. 

The  invention  has  been,  taken  up,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lawson.  32, 
Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N.,  who  is  the  sole  manu¬ 
facturer. 


The  Glastonbury  Thorn. 

The  flowering  of  Thorns  is  usually  associated  with  the  month 
of  May,  and  it  looks  somewhat  curious  to  see  a  Thorn  in  full 
flower  in  November.  Such,  however,  was  the  ease  with  the 
plant  under  notice.  The  correct  name  of  this,  Thorn  is  Cratae¬ 
gus  monogyna,  praecox.  In  all  respects,  save  tire  time  of  flower¬ 
ing,  it  resembles  the  common  C.  monogyna ;  with  regard  to, 
flowering,  however,  it  is  quite  different.  In  opening  its  flowers 
it,  is  very  erratic,  for  while  flowers  are  to  be  found  at  almost 
any  time  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  really  good  show  is  made  at  any  one  time.  This  year 
is  an  exception,  for  in  the  middle  of  November  the  tree  was  a 
mass  of  flower®,.  Those  people  who  go- in  for  curiosities  would 
do  well  to  grow  this  tree,  for  although  it  can,  hardly  be  re¬ 
commended  for  general  cultivation,  it,  is,  still  interesting.  The 
tree  in  question  is  to  be  seen  in  the  avenue  leading  from  the 
south  end  door  of  tire  temperate  house  at-  Kew.  W.  D. 


Old  versus  Yeung  Cyclamens. 

Some  of  the  gardening  brotherhood  reason  falsely  upon  this, 
as  upon  many  other  things,  when  they  think  or  say  that  old 
Cyclamens  are  of  no  good,  and  ought  to,  be  cast  aside  as  useless, 
and  hold  to  the  opinion  that  young  one®  are  by  far  the  best — 
that  is,  cornua  or  tubers  from  one  to  three  years  old.  My  own 
experience  with  them,  and  also,  of  a  few  other  growers  whom 
I  know,  is  quite  the  reverse  from  this.  I  think  they  are  only 
coming  to  their  best  at  from  four  to  six  years  old,  and  may  be 
kept  in  health  and  flower  splendidly  for  double  that  length  of 
time.  I  have  got  a.  few  old  ones  that  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  old,  which  flower  very  well,  considering  that  they  are 
grown  without,  any  very  special  care  or  treatment.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  conn  completely  fills,  a  6-in  pot.  To,  help  :n 
strengthening  my  argument  that  old  Cyclamens  can  be,  kept,  in 
good  flowering  condition  for  many  years,  I  may  say  that  I 
know  a  gardener  veiy  well  who  is  a  very  successful  competitor 
at  Edinburgh  Flower  Show,  and  who  tells  me  the  six  plants 
with  which  he  competes  have  been  decorated  with  a  first  or 
second  prize  ticket  for  seven  years,  and  are  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old.  These  large  conns  can  be  halved  if  necessary,  and 
will  thrive  equally  well.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
young  one®  and  the  old  is  that)  the  young  ones  are 
more  vigorous,  and  produce  big,  fleshy  leave® ;  and 
the  individual  blooms,  although  sometimes  making  a 
scanty  display,  are  larger  than  the  old  ones'.  If  the  strain  is 
good,  the  old  or  large  conns  produce  the  best  crop  of  flowers  if 
well  grown,  and  they  are  generally  better  proportioned  plants, 
and,  for  show  work  especially,  a  much  evener  lot  can  be  made 
up. 

Another  point  on  which  many  gardeners  differ  is  the  drying- 
eff  'system.  I  believe  in  withholding  the  water  for  three  weeks 
or  so  after  they  are  done  flowering,  when  I  see  some  of  the 
leaves  beginning  to  get  a.  bronze  yellow  tinge  and  hang  down.  I 
do  not  consider  this  such  a  severe  drying  off  as  is  generally  prac¬ 
tised.  It  is  simply  a  check  to  growth  and  a  short  rest.  They 
are  then  shaken  out  and  repotted  into-  a,  mixture  of  rotted  turf, 
leaf  mould,  fibrous  peat,  dried  manure,  and  bruised  charcoal  ; 
and  then,  pet  a,  very  little  water  to  induce  them  to,  form  fresh 
roots.  They  ought  not  to  be  soaked  at,  this  stage1,  as  they 
sulk  at  anything  approaching  stagnation  •  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  this  to  the  practised  hand,  so  that  such  advice  is 
meant  only  for  young  growers. 

As  the  Cyclamen  is  one  of  Flora’s  beauties,  and  flowers 
at  a  season  when  other  flowers  are  scarce,  a  few  dozen  ought 
to  be,  grown  in  every  garden  of  any  pretensions.  There  is,,  I 
think,  n,o,  other  class  of  plants  so  attractive,  barring  the 
Orchids  ;  the  flowers  in  every  case  are  beautiful,  and  with  the 
newer  sorts  are  exquisitely  so.  Their  peculiar  butterflv  form 
is  wonderfully  effective  when  arranged  along  the'  front,  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  high-growing  plants,  and  they  are 
also  invaluable  for  cutting,  and  can  be  had  from  November  to 
April  if  a  good  hatch  of  old  and  young  conns  are  grown. 

Champfteurie,  Linlithgow.  John  C.  Dick. 


Striking  Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. 

Growers  of  Chrysanthemums,  both  for  exhibition  and  other 
blooms,  Avill  soon  he  thinking  of  providing  for  another  season’s 
display,  and  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  inserting  the  cut¬ 
tings.  December  is  the  month  when  most  of  the  general  stock 
are  usually  propagated,  but,  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  a.s;  to  this.  Some  varieties  are  best  left,  until  the  new 
year,  and  others  are  better  if  struck  a  little,  earlier ;  but  this 
the  enthusiast  must  determine  for  himself  according  to  what 
varieties  lie  has.  For  exhibition  varieties  the  heist  pot®  to 
use  are  thumbs.  These  should  be  crocked  very  carefully  and 
a  piece  of  rough  fibrous  turf  placed  over  the  crocks.  A  suit¬ 
able  compost  to  use  is  one-half  mellow  loam  and  one-half  leaf- 
soil  passed  through  a,  |-in.  sieve,  with  a,  good  dash  of  clean 
silver  sand.  Fill  the  pots  moderately  firm,  and  place  a  thin 
iayer  of  sand  on  each  pot.  When  selecting  the  cuttings,  avoid 
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those  that  are  too  rank,  taking  those  that  are  sturdy  and 
short-jointed.  Sucker  cuttings,  as  a,  rule,  make  the  best 
plants,  as  those  that  come  from  the  stems  usually  show  pre- 
maturei  biuds.  Some  varieties,  however,  are  very  shy  in  pro¬ 
ducing  suckers,  and  where  this  occurs,  of  course,  resource  must 
be  had  to  the  stem  cuttings.  Use  a  sharp  knife  in  making, 
and  cut  straight  across  just  below  a.  joint ;  2  in.  or  3  in.  will 
be  found  long  enough.  A  blunt-pointed  dibber  is  best  for 
inserting  with,  and  make  sure  that  the  base  of  the  cutting 
touches  the  soil.  One  variety  should  be  done  at  a.  time  and 
carefully  labelled.  When  the  cuttings  are  in,  give  a  good 
watering  with  a  tine  rose  can,  and  place  them,  as  soon  as 
finished,  where  it  is  decided  to  strike  them. 

A  shallow  frame  is  a  very  good  place,  and  some  finely-sifted 
coal  ashes  should  be  spread  on  the  bottom  to,  the  depth  of 
1  in.  Stand  the  pots  level,  and  keep  the  frame  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  deg.  or  50  deg.,  until  they  are  rooted,  when 
air  should  be  carefully  admitted  on  favourable  occasions. 
Cold  draughts  should  be  especially  avoided.  Shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine  until  rooted,  as  this  will  make  them 
flag.  Some  growers  strike  their  plants  in  a  hand-light  placed 
on  the  stages  in  a  cool  house.  Tins  plan  has  much  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  as  when  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  plants  for  14 
water,  etc.,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  hurt  by  cold,  cutting 
winds,  as  when,  placed  in  a  frame,  especially  so  if  it  be  in  an 
exposed  position. 

Admit  air  sparingly  as  the  cuttings  show  signs  of  growth, 
and  a  reserve  frame  should,  if  possible,  be  near  the  pro¬ 
pagating  frame  toi  place  those  in  that  are  rooted.  Some 
varieties  root  much,  faster  than  others,  and  will  need  shifting 
sooner,  soi  that  the  cutting-frame  may  be  kept  close.  Give 
the  plants  more:  room  a, si  growth  continues,  as,  if  crowded 
at  all  during  this  stage,  they  are  liable  to  damp  off.  I  might 
say  that  where  thumb  pots  are  not  used  and  the  cuttings 
struck  singly,  three  or  four  may  be  placed  round  the  edges 
of  a,  60-sized  pot.  Many  would,  perhaps,  prefer  this,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  when  potting  off  not  to  break  the  young 
roots.  This  is  where  the  advantage  comes  in  using  thumbs 
and  striking  one  cutting  by  itself.  R-  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Notes  on  the  Keeping  of  Grapes. 

Much  has  been  written  anent  this  subject,  some  contending 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  their  roots  inside,  and  others  be- 
lieving  in  covering  the  borders  to  keep  off  'the  rain.  In  fact, 
some  consider  it  necessary  to.  go  to  much  expense  with  the  roots, 
but  where  this  is  done  I  could  see  no  advantage  from  the  outlay. 

After  a  summer  like,  the  past.,  one  may  have  expected  them 
to  hang  badly,  and  this,  especially  in  our  own  garden,  .seeing 
our  situation  is  low  and  damp.  This  isi  not.  so,  and  we  have 
never  had  them  keep*  better,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  December, 
Alicante®,  Downes,  Lady  Hutt,  and  some  black  Hamburghs  are 
in  capital  condition,  having  lost  but.  few  berries.  Out  of  nearly 
100  bunches  there  is  scarcely  a  ragged  one.  These  will  be  cut 
and  bottled  early  in  the  new  year.  We  make  a  point  to  select 
bunches  from  \  lb.  to  \\  lb.,  according  bo  the  sort.  These  are 
all  hanging  in  one  house.  The  Hamburghs  were  ripe  early 
in  September;  the  late  kinds  a  month  later.  From  these 
we  generally  have  a  supply  till  early  in  April. 

Regarding  the  roots,  these  are  outside ;  the  border  has  a 
sharp  pitch,  and  never  receives  the  least  covering  or  protection, 
except,  a  mulching  of  long  dung  at  the  commencement  of  the 
spring.  The  Vines  are  started  early  into  growth  and  brought 
on  slowly,  giving  fire  heat  all  through  the  season.  This  is 
the  secret  of  their  hanging,  thoroughly  ripened.  The  house 
is  heated  by  a  flue.  *  J.  C.,  F.,  Chard. 


Tomato  Culture  in  the  South  of  England. — According  to 
Mr.  Morgan  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  home  output  of  forced 
Tomatos  annually  is  between  12,500  and  15,000  tons,  or  28,000,000 
lbs.  The  imports  of  Tomatos  from  abroad  were  833,000  cwt.  in 
1900.  and  783,000  cwt.  in  1902. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Concerning  Chrysanthemums. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondents  on 
page  1049  concerning  Chrysanthemums,  I  may  state  that  I  do 
not  allow  myself  to  be  carried  away  with  the  impression  that 
the  moneyed  amateur  is  the  only  class  of  unprofessional  culti¬ 
vator  who  can  hope  to  grow  Chrysanthemums  successfully,  as. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  very  creditable  examples 
can  be  produced  without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  a  greenhouse 
at  all.  During  two  summers  in  succession  I  grew  a  few  plants 
merely  by  way  of  experiment,  which  were  simply  taken  into  a 
wooden  shed  at  night,  instead  of  the  greenhouse,  and,  of  course, 
they  were  always  brought  outside  again  in  the  morning,  so 
that  they  gained  advantage  of  the  light  and  sunshine,  and  the 
blooms  which  they  produced  at  Christmas  were  really  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  achievements  of  that  class  of  .amateur  to  whom  cor¬ 
respondent  “  Cal  ”  refers  are  never  very  much  in  evidence  at 
any  of  the  autumn  exhibitions',  so  therefore  I  fancy  it  must  be 
at  some  local  shows  in  some  rural  districts,  where  professional 
gardeners  are  not  very  numerous,  that  the  professional  gets 
such  a  shameful  walloping. 

In  response  to  the  interrogative  paragraph  of  your  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  correspondent,  I  unostentatiously  affirm  that  the  varieties 
which  he  names  are  all  high-class,  up-to-date  kinds,  neither  of 
them  being  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  fastidious  nature  of 
Florence  Molyneux  is  no  secret  to  expert  enthusiasts, and  indeed 
it  baffles  the  efforts  of  a  good  many  skilful  gardeners  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  bloom  of  this  variety ;  hence  the  reason  why  it 
is  so  seldom  seen  in  fine  condition  at  many  of  the  autumn  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Cuttings  ought  to  be  struck  in  November  or  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  plants  stopped  in  February,  and  the  “  first  ”  crown 
buds  taken  ;  otherwise  the  blooms  will  not  be  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  Indeed,  some  growers  recommend  blooming  it  on 
the  “  break  ”  bud,  which  they  affirm  develops  very  freely.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  stated  that  Madam  Cadbury, 
Mrs.  Weeks,  Donald  McLeod,  and  numerous,  similar  varieties 
coming  within  the  same  category  ought  to  be  stopped  during 
the  first  week  of  June.  I  opine  an  exhibition  in  February  had 
been  anticipated  when  these  notes  were  taken. 

In  growing  for  the.  autumn  exhibitions,  “  G.  13."  asks  if  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  stopping  these  varieties  during  the  first 
week  of  June;  and  my  answer  is  “No,”  most,  emphatically 
“  No.”  If  “  G.  13.”  in  Aberdeenshire  does  not  have  his  plants 
of  these  varieties  sufficiently  advanced  and  stopped  during  the 
first  week  of  April — not  June— then  I  would  have  no.  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  his  chances  of  gaining  first  honours  at  the 
autumn  exhibitions  would  be  remote  indeed. 

My  suggestions  with  regard  to  timing  the  amateurs  were 
ominous  and  wild ;  nevertheless,  each  synchronises  pretty 
closely  with  the  periods  chosen  by  a  certain  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  Aberdeenshire  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In 
reading  the  paragraph  in  question,  “  G.  B.”  acknowledges  he 
was  struck  with  the  conviction  that  I,  in  common  with  a 
number  of  potflring  nobodies  of  his  intimate  connection  and 
acquaintance,  pinch  my  plants  indiscriminately,  and  have  them 
flowering  irregularly  from  October  till  January.  I  have  yet  to, 
learn  if  there  is  anything  flaunting  and  dishonourable  in  this 
indiscriminate  procedure  and  flagrant,  annihilation  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  floral  laws. 

Judging  from  the  nature  of  “  G.  B.’si  ”  interrogatory  commu¬ 
nication,  he  must  bean  exhibitor,  so  therefore  in  that,  capacity 
I  beg  respectfully  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  problems  being 
expounded  on  Chrysanthemums  on  page  1040,  and  at  no  distant 
date  we  shall  probably  know  all  about  them.  Meanwhile, 
I  rest  with  the  assurance  that,  the  most  skilful  and  successful 
Chrysanthemum  growers  in  the  south,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  a  milder  climate  and  brighter  sunshine,  do.  not  make  any 
attempt  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  lines,  whereby  the  stopping 
of  certain  varieties  on  any  given  date  from  February  onwards 
would  ensure  the  unfolding  of  a  massive,  high-coloured  bloom 
on  any  fixed  day  in  November,  because  the  variable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  individual  varieties  render  this1  practically  im- 
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possible,  and  if  any  enthusiast  located  so  far  north,  as  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  can  shed  a  redoubled  light  on  this'  intricate  and  absorbing 
theme,  then  a  vast  body  of  skilful  cultivators  will  not  be  slow 
in  hailing  the  innovation  with  no  mean  degree  of  honour. 

J.  C.  Peebles. 


Calanthe  Veitchii. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,- — Replying  to  "  Semi-Darkness-’ s  ”  inquiry,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  December  19  th,  page  lU49, 
respecting  an  exhibit  of  Calanthe  Veitchii  and  Cypripedium 
insigne,  with  your  permission  I  should  like  to  make  a  Tew  re>- 
marks  upon  the  same.  Calanthe  Veitchii  is  in  the  front  rank  of 
our  autumn  flowering  Orchids,  and  should  command  a  position 
in  every  collection,  however  small.  No  plant,  is  more  graceful 
or  effective  than  Calanthe  Veitchii  when  arranged  with  Ferns 
and  Palms  ;  it  is  also  a  grand  acquisition.  It  is  in  great  demand 
for  ladies’  sprays  and  the  embellishment  of  the  dinner  table. 

If  “  Semi-Darkness  ”  can  produce  pseudo-bulbs  71  in.  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  10J  in.  in  length,  he  certainly  understands 
their  requirements,  and  is  master  of  the  situation.  In  spite  of 
his  critic’s  statement  to  the  audience  assembled,  that  the  ex¬ 
hibit  was  without  merit,  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World, 
I  am  sure,  would  gladly  welcome  a  few  remarks  from  the  pen 
of  “  Semi-Darkness  ”  on  their  cultivation  and  management. 

Cypripedium  insigne  isi  o-nei  of  the  most  accommodating 
Orchids  we  have,  suiting  the  requirements  of  amateur  and 
professional  alike.  It  can  easily  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature  ;  the  flowers  lasting  six  weeks  in  perfection  alone  re¬ 
commends  it,  and  “  Semi-Darkness’s  ”  exhibit  was  an  exhibit 
of  merit  in  cultivation,  even  if  his  critic  deemed  otherwise,  as 
he  might  well  feel  proud  himself  if  he  could  produce  such  plants 
in  6-in.  pots  with  thirteen  to  fourteen  expanded  flowers. 

My  advice  to  “  Semi-Darkness  ”  is  to  take  no  notice  of  such 
advanced  critics,  but  push  forward  in  the  path  so  well  begun, 
as  only  those  who  have  attained  success  know  the  obstacles 
such  critics  are  ever  ready  to  place  in  and  strew  the  path  of 
the  persevering.  Wm.  Penton. 

University  College,  Reading, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Dear  Sir, — Probably  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
new  departure  which  is  being  taken,  by  the  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  of  this  college.  The  council  have  decided,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  enclosed  prospectus,  to  offer  four  scholar¬ 
ships  to  young  gardeners  t,o  prepare  them  for  the  R.H.S. 
Examination.  It  is  believed  that  this,  will  meet  a  want  that, 
has  long  been  felt  of  encouraging  the  best,  of  young  gardeners, 
to  devote,  one  year  to  training  in,  the  more  scientific  side  of 
the  subject,  and  to  get  that  training  at,  a  tune  when  they  are 
best  able  to  profit  by  it, ;  that  is,  when,  they  have  practically 
completed  their  first,  apprenticeship  before  they  enter  on.  a, 
responsible1  position.  I  shall  gladly  send  you  any  further  ins 
formation  you  desire.  Francis  Allrigiit. 

Registrar. 

Potatos  and  their  Propagation. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  issue,  of  December  26th,  1903,  page 
1056,  re  Potatos  and  their  propagation,  we  quite  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  "A.  D.,"  to  a  certain 
extent, ;  still,  we,  do,  not  believe  the  method  he  describes  is  so 
largely  carried  out  as  is,  inferred  in  his  remarks.  We,,  being 
extensive  growers,  and  living  in  a  district  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Potato-growing  localities  in  "the  kingdom:, 
are.  acquainted  with  a,  good  many  growers,  and  we- "must  in  all 
fairness  to  the  trade  generally  say  that  round  here  the  method 
of  propagating  the  extensively-boomed  varieties  is  not,  carried 
on,  to  such  an  extent  as  to,  do  any  harm  to  the  constitution  of 
any  varieties  grown  in  this  district ;  and  speaking  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  most  truthfully  say  that  although  we.  grow  a 
large  number  of  sorts,  yet  altogether  we  have  not  raised 


2  cwt.  from  cuttings  or  sprouts.  Our  Mr.  Charles  Bradley 
holds  a  certificate  for  agricultural  chemistry,  and  when  new 
kinds,  of  Potatos  are  introduced  they  are  given  ordinary  cul¬ 
ture  in  soil  that  is,  considered  most,  suitable  for  growing 
Potatos  for  seed  purposes,  and  as  we  send  Potatos,  all  over  the 
kingdom  we  should  soon  hear  if  our  sotcks  did  not  give 
general  satisfaction. 

Such  kinds,  however,  as  Northern  Star  would  require  to  be 
very  rigorously  treated  to  materially  suffer,  for  a  few  years  at 
any  rate.  Personally,  we,  in  all  our  experience,  have  never 
seen  thei  like®  of  this  variety.  We  tested  it  thoroughly  last 
season,  and  even  those  that  were  cut  to  single  eyes  were 
so  vigorous  that  they  spread  out  such  bushy  tops:  that  they 
spread  over  4  square  feet,  whilst  they  stood  up  like  sturdy 
Gooseberry  hushes.  It,  does  not  grow  a  tall  top,  but  is:  of  a. 
peculiar  branching  habit,  and  when,  the  sets  are  planted  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  apart  each  way  at  digging-  time  the  ground  was) 
literally  full  of  tubers.  King  Edward  VII.  is  a,  very  heavy 
cropper,  but  is  not  so  robust  as.  the  Star.  It  is,  however,  a 
variety  that  will  he  in  great  demand  for  several  years.  The 
finest  kidney  early  variety  is  Sir  John.  Llewellyn,  which  is  as 
heavy  a  cropper  as  many  of  the  late  kinds.  Another  early 
•  variety  that  has  come  to  stay  is,  Sharpe's  Knockout.  This  is  al 
round  variety  of  most  hardy  constitution,  and  one  of  the 
heaviest  croppers  we  have'  ever  seen.  All  the  above  varieties 
are  good  disease  resist ers.  Bradley  Bros., 

Seed  Potato  Specialists. 

Bardney,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  29th,  1903. 


New  Year’s  Greeting. 

To  the.  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  Gardening  World  has  now  added  another  old 
year  to  its  account ;  let  us  therefore  welcome  the  advent  of 
another  new  one,  which  I  trust  will  prove  a  most  prosperous 
and  cheerful  instructor  to  the  many  readers,  “  old  and  young,” 
who  eagerly  watch  for  Friday’s  post  to  add  more  to  their  store 
of  knowledge  from  the  various  columns'  of  this  valuable 
journal. 

Readers,  who  have  gained  information  on  subjects  usually 
found  difficult  to  cultivate,  I  am  sure  will  be  ready  at  the 
proper  season  to  advance  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
the  1904  readers'.  Gardeners  are  recognised  as  a  united  body, 
ever  ready  to  impart  the  smallest  amount  of  information  to  a 
1  rother  of  the  craft,  no  matter  how  humble  the  position  lie 
holds.  One  and  all  of  us  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know 
that  thei  “  G.W."  will  have  many  more  readers'  during  the  new 
year  than  it,  had  during  the  one  now  left  behind  ;  let  us  all  he 
eager  and  on  the  alert,  each  week,  and  ever  ready  to  grasp 
the  least  bit  “  and  latest  information  ”  on  all  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  our  noble  profession. 

I  have  frequently  seen  gardening  periodicals  lie  on  the  side¬ 
boards  and  never  opened  only  to  hurriedly  scan,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  columns.  I  do,  not,  state  the  above  remarks,  or  mean  to 
he  disrespectful  to  the  young  men,  of  our  bothies,  as  there  aie 
many  exceptions  to  the  above.  No  doubt,  many  readers  have 
expei ienced  the  same  state  of  things.  T  am  happy  to  say  this, 
is  not  general,  as  we  have  many  good  hardworking,  persever¬ 
ing  young  men  in  the  bothies  of  to-day,  who  will,  I  trust,  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  take  the  rein, sc  Many  now  are  contributors  of  valuable 
articles  to  the  pages  of  the  “  G.W.” 

Them,  again,  we  have  the  Readers’  Competition,  with  a  prize 
for  the  most  useful  article  contributed  weekly,  in  which  we 
gain,  a,  deal  of  knowledge  and  sound  information  from  the  pens 
of  writers  who  have  been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned  in,  the  Readers’  Competition  columns.  Let  us 
all  unite  in  wishing  the  Editor,  staff,  readers  and  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  a  bright,  happy,  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

Wm.  Penton. 


Mr.  Johnstone,  lately  gardener  at  Chipchase  Castle,  has 
been  appointed,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as,  gardener  to 
John  T.  Laing,  Esq.,  Linden  Park,  Hawick. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes.  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  the  above  date 
“  Herbaceous  Plants”  was  the  subject  given  by  Mr.  Richard 
Martin  (Mr.  Ware’s,  Feltham),  a  subject  which  proved  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  good  audience.  A  good  discussion  followed  Mi. 
Martin’s  remarks,  and  he  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mi. 
Crosswell  exhibited  a  well  grown  Cypripedium  msigne  in  a  48 
size  pot,  having  nine  flowers  upon  it.  An  award  of  merit. 

1  *  *  * 

Proposed  National  Potato  Society.— Mr.  A.  D.  Hall, 
director  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  will  take  the  chair  at 
the  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster , 
on  Wednesday,  December  30th,  at  3  p.m.,  which  is  arranged 
to  establish  a  national  Potato  society.  A  large  and  influential 

fathering  is  expected. — Walter  P.  M  right. 

°  °  *  *  * 

Weybridge  and  District  Horticultural  Society.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Weybridge  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  was  liedd  at  the  A  illage  Hall  the  othei  week.  Mi.  J . 
Lock  moved  the  alteration  of  the  name  of  the  society  to  the 
Weybridge  and  District  Horticultural  Society.  A  good  deal  of 
discussion  arose.  Some  members  thought  that  the  Addlestone 
should  be  left  out',  as  a  society  had  recently  been  started  there  ; 
others  that  a  section  should  be  taken,  but  eventually  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  a  majority (  the  scope  of  the  society  to  in¬ 
clude  the  parishes  of  Weybridge,  Walton,  Her  sham,  Byfleet,  and 
Addlestone. 

*  *  * 

Newcastle  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Society.  — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  Lockhait  s 
Cafe  on  Wednesday,  December  16th,  Mr.  Matthew  Larke  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  muster  of  the  members.  The  suoject 
of  the  evening  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Chapman,  I  .R.H.S.,  gaidenei 
to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. ,  on  “  The  Cypripedium  and  its  Hybrids. 
Mr.  Chapman  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  dried  flowers  of 
Cypripediums.  His  paper  was  very  instructive,  and  at  the* 
close  a  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  B.  Cowen, 
F.R.H.S.,  Ed.  Slater,  the  chairman,  and  others  took  part.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowen,  F.R.H.S.  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Slater  and  the  chairman,  was  accorded  to 

Mr.  Chapman  for  his  valuable  paper. 

*  *  * 

R  >yal  Horticultural  Society.— The  first  meeting  of  the 
committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1904  will  be 
held  as  usual  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  January  5th.  An  election  of  new  Fellows  will  take 
place  at  3  o’clock.  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  committee's  of  1904  do  not  vacate  office,  until 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  1904,  and  in  like  manner  all 
Fellows’  tickets  of  1903  are  available  until  the  end  of  January, 
1904.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society', 
held  on  Tuesday,  December  15th,  72  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
making  a  total  of  1.412  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1903. 

*  * 

Sherborne  Gardeners’  Society.— The  December  meeting  of 
the  above  society  was  held  in  St.  John’s  Hall,  Sherborne.  Mr. 
John  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  gave  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  on  “The  Progress  of  Horticulture.’’  During 
the  course  of  the  evening  lie  also  drew  the  attention  of  the 
gardeners  to.  tire  advantages  of  joining  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  distressed 
gardeners  and  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  1*  und.  This 
matter  was  afterwards  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
committee  should  go  into  the  question,  and  lay  the  particulars 
before  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Crook  was  thanked  for  his  instruc¬ 
tive  paper.  In  the  gardeners’  competition  fur  six  varieties  of 
roots  the  leading  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  TTott,  Mr.  Lane  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Leading  third.  Messrs.  Amaiis  and  Mr.  Chubb 
took  the  prizes  in  the  amateurs’ _class  for  four  roots.  Sir  Hit 
Cooper  staged  36  Onions,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  47lb.,  the 
exhibit  being  not  for  competition. 


A  New  Variety  of  Cabbage. — In  the  village  of  Morton,  Grant¬ 
ham,  is  a  strange  member  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  and  believed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Cabbage  and  a  Brussels  Sprout. 
It  bears  a  fully-developed  Cabbage  on  the  top  and  good  sprouts 
along  the  stems.  The  type  seems  fixed,  as  Mr.  Barron,  the 
raise”,  has  a  plantation  of  it  possessing  the  above  characteristics. 


Bananas.- — Enormous  supplies  of  this  fruit  have  reached  us 
during  autumn  and  winter  from  Jamaica  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

*  *  * 

Miniature  Cacti  Conservatories. — It  would  seem  that  very 
small  cases,  by  courtesy  termed  conservatories,  are  taking  the 
place  of  Wardian  cases  for  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  in  dwelling 
houses.  They  certainly  require  less  attention  in  the  way  of 
watering  than  Ferns,  and  not  so  likely  to  die  if  neglected  for  a 
week  or  two. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Rees. — On  the  3rd  ult.  Mr.  G.  Rees, 
nurseryman  and  florist,  Glandulais  Terrace,  Lampeter,  Car¬ 
marthen,  died  at  his  residence,  at  the  age  of  68  years.  He  had 
carried  on.  business  in  that  town  for  many  years,  and  was  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a  widow,  four  sons, 
and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss. 

*  *  * 

Mistleto  at  Hampton  Court. — A  curious  spectacle  may  be 
witnessed  by  visitors  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens — namely, 
large  quantities  of  Mistleto  growing  upon  the  lime  trees  fring¬ 
ing  the  Lime  Walk  in  front  of  the  Palace.  Of  the  scores  of  trees 
forming  the  avenue,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  bear 
several  fine  bunches  of  the  plant,  but  all  are  practically  out  of 
reach,  some  growing  on  the  boughs  as  high  as  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

*  *  41- 

Big  Compensation  Award. — Mr.  Frederick  G.  Chinnock  has 
published  his  award  arising  out  of  the  claim  by  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  for  £58,000  compensation  from  the  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Railway  Company  iir  respect  of  property  taken  (and  con¬ 
sequential  damage)  at  Gunnersbury.  The  area  acquired  was 
25a  2r  13p,  or  1,114,390  superficial  feet,  having  frontages  to 
Gunnersbury  Lane  andi  Uxbridge  Road.  At  the  arbitration  the 
expert  valuations  handed  in  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  ranged 
from  £52,111  to  £56,835,  and  those  for  the  railway  company 

from  £23,865  to  £28,200.  The  amount  of  the  award  is  £41,036. 

*  *  * 

Frae  Oor  Kail-y'aird.— Though  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Scotland  are  far  from  being  favourable  to  horticulture,  a  large 
majority  of  our  leading  gardeners  are  natives  of  that  bleak  and 
comparatively  flowerless  land.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
gardeners  employed  at  Kew  Gardens  are  Scotsmen.  If  you 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  head  gardener  at  any  large 
country  house  the  chances  are  about  a  hundred  to  one  that  he 
will  reply  in  broad  Scots  accents.  At  the  leading  horticultural 
exhibitions  it  is  an  exceptional  thing  to  find  a  judge  who  does 

not  hail  from  the  “  land  o’  cakes.” — Evening  News- 

*  *  * 

St.  Michael  Oranges  Losing  Ground.— Despite  recent 
attempts  to  market  it  in  quantity  at  old  prices,  the  St.  Michael 
Orange  will  never  come  to  the  top  again.  The  giant  Australian 
Jaffa  and  seedless  Californian  Oranges  have  made  a  revival  of 
the  St.  Michael  trade  impossible.  During  November  the  imports 
of  Oranges  ranged  from  50,000  to  200,000  cases  weekly,  and 
the  total  number  of  single  Oranges  on  sale  during  December 
exceeded  200,000,000.  In  December,  1902,  the  imports  of 
Oranges  into  British  ports  exceeded  100,000,000  single  fruits 
during  one  week.  The  Jamaica  Orange,  round,  with  juicy  and 
firm  but  dainty  flesh,  and  pale,  partly  ripened  looking,  though 

thin  skin,  is  well  to  the  fore. 

*  *  * 

The  Mildura  Irrigation  Settlement.— A  Times  correspon¬ 
dent  writing  from  Melbourne  on  November  10th  states  :  The 
week  has  been  marked  by  the  opening  of  a  railway  which  will 
connect  the  isolated  irrigation  settlement  of  Mildura,  on  the 
river  Murray,  with  Melbourne,  and  with  all  the  other  large 
centres  of  population  in  Victoria.  Many  of  your  readers  will 
remember — some  to  their  cost — the  high  hopes  which  attended 
the  formation  of  the  Mildura  irrigation  settlement  many  years 
ago.  The  vicissitudes  which  it  has  passe:!  through  since  those 
early  days,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  many  of  the  original 
settlers,  are  also  well  known.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  nothing 
could  save  the  settlement  from  ultimate  failure,  but  a  railway 
to  connect  it  with  the  markets  for  its  products,  which  only 
Melbourne  and  other  large  cities  could  provide.  Its  products 
consist  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  including  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Citron  fruits  of  all  kinds,  Apples  and  Pears,  Apricots  and 
Peaches,  Grapes  and  Currants.  It  has  become  locally  famous 
for  its  dried  fruits— Raisins,  Currants,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Apples.  The  opening  of  the  railway  will  not  only  give  an  outlet 
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for  these  products  within  the  State,  but  will  give  an.  enormous 
impetus  to  the  export  trade  of  Mildura  fruits,  which  has  already 

received  some  encouragement. 

*  *  * 

Pineapples  and  Bananas.— Pineapples  are  taking  the  place  of 
St.  Michael  Oranges  from  the  Azores.  The  hurricane  in  Jamaica- 
spoiled  the  Banana,  crop  there,  ibut  the  loss  has  been  made  good 
by  supplies,  from  Costa  Bida  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Bananas 
are  therefore  plentiful,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  Jamaica  will 

soon  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  hurricane  last  summer. 

* 

Trees  Interfering  with  Meteorological  Instruments. — Mr. 
Hathaway,  the  superintendent  of  Hosketh  Park,  Southport,  has 
just  received  instructions  to  remove  two.  Sycamore  trees  near  the 
rain-gauges  by  the  Observatory  to-  some  part  of  the.  park.  Ii 
seems  that  the  instruments  had  formerly  been  placed  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  park,  but  that  they  had  subsequently  been 
removed  to  Observatory  Hill,  which  had  previously  been  planted 
with  trees.  A  plantation  of  trees  was  removed  at  the  time  the  in¬ 
struments  were  concentrated  on  the  hill,  but  others  that  have 
since  grown  up  are  now  interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  the  rain 
gauges.  The  trees  on  the  hill  ought  to  be  moved  while  still  quite 
young,  and  shrubs,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  planted  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  the  bill. 

*  *  * 

Why  Orange  Blossoms  '? — The  “  Family  Doctor  ”  says  that  for 
many  centuries  tire  recognised  thing  for  a  bride  has  been  a 
wreath  of  Orange  blossoms.  But  why  Orange  blossoms?  The 
question  is  especially  interesting  when  yoiy  note  the  fact  that 
in  many  countries  the  Orange  Blossom  is  entirely  tabooed.  The 
German  bride  wears  Myrtle  ;  the  girl  of  the  Black  Forest  takes 
the  flower  of  the  Hawthorn — when  she  can  get  it.  The  brides 
of  Italy  and  the  French  provinces  of  Switerland  use  white  Boses. 
Spanish  brides  go.  in  for  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  red  Boses,  In 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Servia  the  bridal  crown  is  of  silver ;  in 
Bavaria  and  Silesia,  glass,  pearls,  and  gold  wire  are  used  ;  in 
the  islands  of  Greece,  Vine  leaves  ;  in  Bohemia,  Bosemary  ;  and 
so  on.  The  Boman  bridal  wreath  was  of  Verbena.  Holly 
wreaths  were  sent  as-  tokens,  of  congratulation,  and  wreaths  of 
Parsley  .and  Bue  were  given  under  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
best  preventives  against  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Why,  then, 

the  Orange  blossom  wreath  ? 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Culture  in  Ireland. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  Ireland  has  published  a  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of 
fruit  culture  in  the  sister  isle  under  suitable  conditions.  The 
Department  will  supply  trees  under  certain  conditions,  and 
otherwise  assist  farmers  who  may  .be  desirous  of  entering  upon 
fruit  culture  under  businesslike  conditions,  and  in  suitable  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  'condition,  is  that  at  least  twenty  fanners,  in  any  one 
given  district  near  a  railway  station  must  each  undertake  to.  find 
and  plant  a  statute  acre  with  fruit  trees  and  supply  labour, 
materials,  and  manures,  as  well  as  to.  plant  and  manage  the 
trees  as  directed  by  an  expert,  to  be  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  experiment  is  to  be  carried  on  for  five  years, 
during  which  time,  in  addition  to.  the  above  advantages,  advice 
is  to  be  given  as  to  tlie  best  markets,  and  half  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  any  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  refunded  by  the 
Department.  The  intention  is  to.  begin  at  once  with  at  least 
four  centres.  Notwithstanding  the  expenses  that  must  be  in¬ 
curred  in  establishing  these  orchards,  it  is  believed  that  they 
will  more  than  repay  all  expenses,  before  the  probationary  five 
year's  have  expired.  Information  concerning  the  experiment 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the-  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  Ireland,  4,  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

TV  *  * 

New  Park  for  Hove. — A  park  .has  just  been  acquired  by  the 
town  of  Hove,  near  Brighton,  and  a  plan  for  laying  out  this  has 
been  submitted  by  Messrs,  J.  ('heal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
The  plan  was  prepared  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  drives,  terrace  gardens,  ornamental  water,  and  im¬ 
proved  principal  entrance,  tennis  and  croquet  lawn®,  lodge  and 
greenhouses,  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  a  flag  tower  with  a 
rustic  terrace-,  and  Bose  garden,  etc.  In  connection  with  the 
formation  of  a  park  it  seems  that  .a,  public  right  of  way,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  presents  the  most,  serious  difficulty. 
The  right  of  way  must  be  kept  open  at  all  times,  whereas  the 
park  must  be  closed  at  certain  hours  according  to  the  regula¬ 
tions.  Some  local  inhabitants  suggest  that  a  light  steel  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge  should  be  erected  to  carry  this  road  overhead  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  On  the  higher  ground  it  seems 
that. an  unclimhahle  fencing,  with  gates,  to  be  kept  open  during 
the  day  and  closed  at  night,  is  tire  moist  feasible  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Tire  park  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  diversified 
ornamental  planting  of  different  kinds  quite  apart  from  that 


portion  nearer  the  town,  which  may  have  to  be  kept  more  neat 
and  gay  with  flower  beds.  It  is  considered  that  the  higher 
positions  would  be  suitable  for  clumps  of  Gorse,  Broom, 
Heather,  and  other  subjects  which  lend  such  interest  to  the 
natural  heaths.  Whatever  the  Hove  Town  Council  may  decide 
upon,  the  Messrs.  Cheat  are  competent  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
best  advantage 

*  *  * 

A  Boyal  Appointment. — Mr.  George  Watson,  youngest  son 
of  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Barnack,  has  just  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  (Princess  Louise),  at 

Boseneatli  Castle,  Dumbartonshire. 

*  *  * 

The  Scarcity  of  Potatos. — One  of  the  largest  Potato  dealers 
in  London  says  there  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  usual 
supply  of  English  Potatos  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  acres 
are  not  raised  yet. 

*  *  * 

“  Corner  ”  Formed  in  Pears. — The  failure  of  the  Pear  crop 
this,  year  in  nearly  every  European  country  has  given  America 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  ‘  comer”  in  this  kind  of  fruit- 
ail  exceptional  occurrence.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  1,000,000 
boxes  of  Pears  have  been  kept  in  store  in  the1  United  States. 

*  *  * 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn. — -The  legend  which  attributed  the 
planting  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  .at  Glastonbury  to  St,  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  has  long  been  given  up,  but  it  is  interesting,  both 
climatically  and  because  of  the  antiquity  of  the  legend,  to  learn 
that  a  Glastonbury  Thorn  is  now  in  flower  near  .the  Street  Inn, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Glastonbury. 

*  *  * 

British  Hothouse  Grapes. — Never  have  finer  Grapes  been 
marketed  for  the.  Christmas  trade  than  on  this  occasion.  The 
weekly  s.ujiply,  including  that  from,  the  Channel  Islands,  was 
about  10,000  packages.  This  is." a  small  amount  compared  with 
the  50,000  to  80,000  barrels  sent  weekly  from  Spain  so  far  as 
mere  weight  is  concerned,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  quality 

British-grown  Grapes  have  no  rival. 

#  # 

Gardener  Killed  by  a  Traction  Engine. — Mr.  Thomas 
Mills,  of  Sharnford,  a.  gardener  employed  at  Croft  House,  Croft, 
met  his  death  by  misadventure  through  getting  crushed  by  a 
traction  engine  while  cycling  home  from  his  work  in  company 
with  a  mate.  The  road  was  very  narrow,  and,  the  night  being 
dark,  his  tricycle  seems  to  have  got  Caught  by  the  front  wheels 
of  the  engine. 

*  *  * 

Wealth  of  Flowers  at  Nice. — The  display  of  flowers  at  the 
Christmas  markets  has  been  simply  glorious,  and  the  celebrated 
flower  market  at  Nice  is  a.  wonderful  sight,  the  Boses,  Carna¬ 
tion,  white  Lilac,  Lilies,  Mignonette,  and  Violets  being  literally 
piled  up  in  large  fragrant  heaps,  and  selling  at  a.  few  pence  for 
a  large  bundle.  Here  and  there  a  small  fragment  of  Mistleto 
or  Holly  lias,  been  seen,  and  these  rare  Samples  have  brought 
enormous  prices.  The  glut  of  flowers  is  so  great  that  of  the 
hundreds,  of  thousands  of  baskets  of  cut  blooms  which  are  sent 
daily  to  the  railway  station  for  despatch  to  Baris,  London,  and 
the  northern  markets  many  hundreds  are  left  behind  for  lack 
of  room  in  the  trains. 

*  *  * 

Market  Gardeners  in  Scotland  and  the  Bailway  Com¬ 
panies. — Some  weeks  ago  the  railway  companies  in  Scotland, 
headed  by  the  North  British  Bailway,  intimated  to  the  market 
gardeners  that  the  companies  would  decline  to  carry  perishable 
produce  under  one  ton  weight  by  goods  train  except  at,  the 
owners.’  risk.  This  is  .serious,  enough  for  the  market  gardeners, 
inasmuch  a.s  perishable  produce  might  be  rendered  useless  by 
delay  in  transit,  while,  the  companies  would  not  hold  themselves 
liable  for  such  loss.  The  gardeners  at  first  sought  the  aid  of 
the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
then  came  to  their  aid.  The  Board  sent-  an  inspector  to  inter¬ 
view  most  of  the  more  prominent  market  growers,  and  were  able 
to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  information,  concerning  the  matter. 
The  Board  ultimately  disappointed  the  gardener’s  by  plainly 
telling  them  that  they  must  fight  their  own  battle.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  suggestion  the.  Board  made  was  that  the  market  gardening 
industry  should  watch  .the  proceedings  of  the  railway  company, 
and  take  advice  as  to  whether  the  facilities  provided  for  the 
carriage  of  small  consignments  are  reasonable.  Another  point 
is  whether  consigners  are  to  sign  an  owners’  risk  note  when  the 
goods  are  sent  at  the  existing  ordinary  risk  rates  ;  and  a  third 
is  whether  the  signature  of  and  owners’  risk  note  is  of  any  legal 
effect  in  cases  where  the  goods  referred  to  in  the  note  are  carried 
at  the  ordinary  risk  rates  of  vegetables. 
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THE  “LOUGHBOROUGH  BOILER. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE  HEATING 
FOR  SMALL  CREENHOUSES. 

No.  1  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ..  £2  12  0 
No.  2,  „  100  „  „  ••  3  1 5  0 

No.  3,  „  200  „  ..500 

Also  Larger  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  £4  8  0. 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimon  als  Free. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office:  122,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 


VEGETABLE  V 
^  &  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Garden  Tools  &  Sundries. 
All  best  qualities.  Carriage  Free. 

Illustrat'd  Catalogue  yi*  post  free  on  application 

O  Royal  y% 

i  Seed  Warehouses  ^ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


.  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S 

CATALOGTJ  IE  S 


OF 


Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Trees, 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants 

are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Free  upon  application. 
They  contain  several  GRAND  Novelties. 


HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


WELL-KNOWN 

Gar  dan  Frames. 


VERY  USEFUL  FOR  MANY  PURPOSES. 

217  size  6ft.  by  4ft.  to  be  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price,  viz  ,  £1  10s.  cash;  usual  price,  37s. 

Each  made  with  good  seasoned  material,  and  glazed  with 
21oz.  horticultural  glass,  and  painted  three  coats  of  good 
oil  colour. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  ORDERS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  List  of  Greenhouses,  etc.,  Post  Free. 
Established  ovf.r  50  Years. 

PREEDY’S  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 

KELROSS  ROAD,  HIGHBURY,  N 


THOMSON’S 

MANURE 

VEGETABLE  MflllUHii 

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  lavour.  Also 

THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  CALASHIELS,  N.B. 

London  Agent:  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney, 
j  Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


The  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED, 

STANCLIFFE  NURSERIES, 

Darley  Dale,  near  Matlcek. 

CONIFER/E  anci  other  TREE 

comprising  Aucuba,  Box  (tree)  C'ryptomeria,  Genista] 
Juniper  l'amariscifolia,  Pernettya,  Pyrus  aria,  Cupressus 
Retinospora.Weigelia,  Lilac,  H  awth  orn, Holly, Laurels,  etc. 
RHODODENDRONS  (High-class  Named  Varieties 
Seedling  Hybrids  and  Alpines)  and  other  American  Plants.’ 
CL'MBErS— Virginian  Creeper,  C'leraat'S,  Ivies  (large  and 
varied  quantity),  etc. 

FRUIT  TRE1S,  HERBACEOUS  AND  BOCK 
PLANTS,  FOREST  TREES. 

Immense  variety.  Superior  quality.  Prices  mudera'e. 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Transplanting  of  Large  Trees 
a  Speciality. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.” 

“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 


By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 


Price  5s. 


Post  Free,  5s.  3d 


MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON. 


Dickson  & 
Robinson, 

Manchester. 


The  King's 
Seedsmen, 


Our 

New  Catalogue 

Has  been  posted  to  all 
Customers. 
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PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON 

Hot-Water  Boilers 


AND 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS,  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  etc. 

.Special  Boilers  made  to  order.  Eitimates  given 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

SNIITHUELD  IRONWORKS,  NORTH  ST„  LEEDS, 

AND 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS,  SOUTHWARK  ST„  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  No.  14. 


MEIKI/E  &  PH  I,L  P, 

MURIESTON  ROAD,  EDINBURGH.  (Estab.  1874.) 

DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  for  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS  of  all  kinds,  HEATING  APPARATUS  with  the 
most  Economical  Boilers. 


Best  Plants. 
Best  Varieties. 
Moderate  Price. 


KEYNES’  ROSES. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

ROSE  GROWERS, 

SALISBUKT, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  he 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  nre  nlso  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o *  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  ennnot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communicntions  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner , 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gnrdening  World,  37  nnd 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Best  New  Zealand  Paper  for  Advertising.  (Pil.) 

There  are  no  gardening  papers  in  New  Zealand,  but  there 
are  several  very  good  lay  papers  which  might  meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  We  give  three  of  the  more  important,  so  that  you  can, 
select  any  or  all  of  them.  A  very  important  one  is  the  i^ytte 
ton  Times,”  published  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  The 
“New  Zealand  Herald”  is  published  at  Auckland,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  the  “  Otago  Daily  Times  ”  is  published  at  Dunedin, 
.New  Zealand. 

Circular  Inviting  Articles.  (E.  D.) 

We  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer  when  you  speak  of  a 
circular  or  notice  inviting  articles  ;  but  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere,  as  that  is  not  our  usual  way,  nor  our  custom  at 
all.  We  think  you  must  have  referred  to  the  Readers  Comueti- 
tion,  the  particulars  of  which  you  will  find  every  week  in  die 
middle  of  the  paper. 

Report  of  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  (J.  Alexander.) 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  short  account  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  society,  provided  you  merely  pick  out  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  papers  read,  such  as  would  impart 
useful  and  interesting  information  to  our  readers.  The  space 
at  our  command  never  permits  of  a  lengthy  account,  but  if 
you  can  comply  with  the  above  instructions,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  monthly  report. 

Yellow  Austrian  Brier  not  Flowering.  (G.  B.) 

You  must  have  been  pruning  this  Rose  in  a  similar  fashion 
to  that  given  to  a  hybrid  perpetual  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  fact  is,  the  yellow  Brier  will  flower  in  most  parts  of  Britain 
if  simply  planted  out  in  suitable  situations,  and  not  pruned 
at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  What  you  might  do 
would  be  to  cut  down  the  older  branches  or  shoots,  so  as  to* 
make  room  for  the  younger  branches,  which  should  not  be 
pruned,  nor  even  shortened,  as  this  Rose  flowers  on  short  side 
shoots  from  branches,  it  may  be,  of  some  duration.  To  cut  these 
back  would  prevent  the  bush  from  flowering  anywhere.  I to 
should  be  planted  in  a  well-exposed  or  sunny  position,  to  ensure 
the  ripening  of  the  wood, 

Storing  Potatos  in  Earth  Pits.  (W.  W.) 

Some  advocate  the  digging  out  of  a  rather  deep  pit  or  trench 
in  which  to  store  Potatos,  but  this  we  consider  quite  a  mistake. 
Three  or  four  inches  is  quite  sufficient,  as  you  can  then  make 
provision  for  draining  away  the  surface  water,  which  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to  sink  into  the  pit  amongst  the  Potatos,  if 
cut  down  to  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Brown  Rings  on  Apples.  (A.  D.  AndersoD.) 

These  are  due  to  a  fungus  named  Monilia  fructigena.  If 
the  fruits  were  attacked  with  the  fungus  while  still  upon  the 
tree,  as  most  likely  they  were,  the  disease  would  continue  even 
while  stored  in  the  fruit-room,  and  bad  fruits  would  affect 
others  by  means  of  the  spores,  which  ripen  and  get  carried 
about  from  one  to  the  other  by  various  means.  You  should  keep 
a  good  look-out  for  the  disease  during  the  autumn,  when  the 
fruits  are  advancing  to  maturity,  and  any  diseased  fruits  you 
may  find  should  be  gathered  at  once  and  burnt  in  the  stoke¬ 
hole  furnace,  to  prevent  the  spores  being  carried  to  other  fruits. 
The  trees  at  the  same  time  may  be  sprayed  with  sulphate  of  iron 
dissolved  in  water,  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
to  6  gallons  of  water. 

Overgrown  Box  for  Edging.  (W.  M.) 

We  are  aware  that  in  some  gardens  the  Box  edgings  are  very 
liable  to  die  out,  especially  the  dwarf  box  (Buxus  sempervirens 
suffrutieosa)  used  for  edgings.  When  this  is  the  case  you  should 
always  have  in  reserve  a  quantity  of  box  which  has  been  layered 
or  laid  in  trenches  in  some  reserved  part  of  the  garden,  covering 
them  rather  deeply  with  soil,  so  that  the  branches  may  root 
close  up  to  the  leaves  ;  then,  when  you  wish  to  relay  the  Box 
edging  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  breaking  up  these  old 


bustles  in  such  a  way  that  each  shoot  will  already  have  some 
young  roots  upon  it.  In  very  heavy  clay  soils  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  the  ordinary  tree  Box  for  edgings,  as  it  is 
stronger  in  constitution,  and  not  so  liable  to  die  out. 

Planting  Tea  Roses. 

Some  time  ago  severe  weather  was  threatening,  and  we 
covered  up  some  of  the  Tea-  Roses  with  soil  at  the  base  and  tied 
the  branches  together,  after  which  we  tied  bracken  round  them. 
Should  this  covering  up  be  left  on  all  the  winter  ?— (J.  Walker.) 

The  soil  at  the  base  of  the  stems  may  be  left  as  it  is  until  well 
into  March,  but  the  bracken  should  only  be  tied  round  them  in 
severe  weather.  To  leave  it  on  at  all  times  would  make  the 
Roses  more  tender  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  branches 
might  be  left  tied  up  as  they  are,  and  the  bracken  left  in  some 
convenient  position  ready  to  be  tied  on  in  the  event  of  severe 
weather,  but  not  at  any  other  time.  You  will  find  the  bracken 
much  more  serviceable  in  spring  when  the  days  are  longer  and 
the  sun  comes  out  brightly,  it  may  be  after  a  frosty  night.  The 
sun  would  then  do  more  damage  than  the  frost  if  the  shoots  were 
exposed  to  it,  especially  early  in  the  day  while  still  in  a  frozen 
condition. 

Plants  and  Gas. 

Could  you  recommend  any  particular  Palms  that  will  stand 
the  effect  of  gas  in  dwelling  rooms  better  than  those  usuallv  em¬ 
ployed  ? — (T.  B.  S.) 

There  are  many  Palms  that  will  stand  a  moderate  amount  of 
gas  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  some  are  more  suitable  in  this 
respect  than  others.  For  instance,  Cocos  weddeliana  will  stand 
better  than  Geonoma  gracilis.  Kentias  will  stand  a  fair  amount 
of  bad  usage,  but  we  should  recommend  that  no  one  of  them 
should  be  left  in  the  dwelling  house  for  any  great  length  of  time 
if  you  can  avoid  it.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  have  a  sufficient 
stock  of  them  to  allow  them  to  be  removed  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days,  and  replaced  by  others.  The  green  and  variegated  Aspi¬ 
distras,  although  not  Palms,  may  be  utilised  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  stand  more  gas  than  perhaps  any  Palm. 

Grasses  for  a  Wet  Place. 

Could  you  name  any  Grasses  that  will  grow  in  a  spongy  wet 
place  near  the  edge  of  a  pond  ?  I  should  like  them  to  be  of 
some  considerable  size. — (Aquatic). 

There  are  two  British  Grasses  which  grow  in  such  places,  and 
which  mig|ht  very  well  be  employed  for  planting  in  any  place 
where  moisture  is  sufficient,  and  they  even  grow  actually  in  the 
water  in  many  instances.  These  are  Phalaris  arundinacea  and 
Phragmites  communis.  There  are  variegated  varieties  of  both  of 
them,  the  first  named  being  P.  a.  variegata,  and  the  other  P.  c. 
foliis  variegatis.  Some  of  the  sedges  should  also  prove  useful, 
including  Carex  pendula,  C.  paniculata  (the  Tussock  Sedge),  and 
Scirpus  sylvaticus.  All  the  above  are  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
the  variegation  of  the  two  varieties  of  grasses  should  afford 
some  variety. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. 

Are  bush  grown  Chrysanthemums  better  than  those  grown  for 
big  blooms  for  taking  cuttings  from?- — (G.  R.  W.  ). 

It  all  depends  upon  whether  you  have  been  feeding  the  plant 
highly  or  not.  If  the  bush  plants  have  got  little  else  but  clear 
water  we  should  consider  them  of  much  better  constitution,  and 
therefore  more  suitable  for  supplying  healthy  cuttings  for  next 
year’s  stock,  than  if  they  had  been  highly  fed.  This,  then,  is  a 
matter  which  should  rest  with  you,  as  you  must  be  aware  as  to 
the  amount  of  feeding  which  you  have  given  them. 

Basic  Slag  for  Lawns. 

The  lawns  here  are  rather  patchy  in  places,  and  I  have  been 
recommended  to  use  basic  slag.  Will  it  have  any  good  effect  ? 
(C.  E.).  .  - 

Good  basic  slag  contains  about  14  to  18  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  where  lime  is  deficient  in  the  soil  it  is  better  than 
superphosphate  for  such  a  purpose.  We  should  imagine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  turf  lias  been  very  badly  used,  or  possibly  the 
soil  was  badly  prepared  when  the  lawn,  was  originally  made.  If 
the  soil  consisted  of  different  kinds  of  material  it  would  be 
of  different  degrees  of  fertility,  and  possibly  where  the  grass 
lias  died  out  it  may  be  in  very  bad  portions  of  soil.  These  are 
matters  for  your  own  determination,  but  we  should  imagine 
that  a  good  top-dressing  of  old  potting  bench  soil,  enriched 
with  some  weill-decayed  farmyard  manure,  would  be  of  material 
assistance,  as  it  would  improve  the  staple  of  the  soil  itself,  and 
serve  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  grass  more  moist  in  summer.  That 
need  not  prevent  you  from  using  the  basic  slag,  as  it  will  have 
a  fertilising  value  of  its  own  in  addition  to  the  manure  applied. 
It  would,  in  fact,  contain  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  both  of  which 
are  valuable  fertilisers  for  grass.  The  soil  and  the  farmyard 
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W.  COOPER,  Ltd 


250,000  FREE  COPIES. 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Horticultural,  Rustic,  Portable 
Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Sundries,  dfcc.,  &c.,  &c.,  ever 
published,  which  has  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  418  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  to  all  applicants  a  copy,  post  free . 


SPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant's  Fixture. 
Substantially  con¬ 
structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
all  necessary  ironwork. 
JJ:  stages  for  each  side,  good 
16oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
erection.  Painted.  Every¬ 
thing  complete.  7ft.  by  5ft. ,  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  5s.; 
Oft.  by  6ft.,  £3  15s.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s.;  12ft.  by  8ft., 
£5  16s.;  15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  10s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  15;. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES 

No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c. ,  in  summer. 
Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
lights  2in.  thick,  glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6in.  by  3ft.,  15s.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  18s.;  6ft. 
by  4ft. ,  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft ,  30s.;  Sft.  by  4ft„ 
36s.;  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  J-Span  Roof  Frames,  also 
Forciug  Pits,  see  List. 


Tenant’s  Fixture. 
No.  405. 


THE  “  INVINCIBLE  "  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

Most  efficient  and  cheapest  in  existence.  Requires  no 
sunk  stokehole  and  no  brick  setting.  Will  last  all  night 
without  attention.  Will  burn  house  cinders,  therefore  cost 
next  to  nothing  for  fue1.  Any¬ 
one  can  fix  it.  A  child  can 
stoke  it.  Success  guaranteed. 

JSV  .  Cost  of  complete  Apparatus 

*  for  Greenhouses,  with  4-inch 
pipes,  flow  and  return  along 
one  side  cut  and  fitted,  so  that 
if  the  internal  measurement  of 
the  Greenhouse  is  given,  the 
Apparatus  will  be  sent  com¬ 
pletely  ready  for  fixing,  an 
advantage  which  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all.  Securely  and 

_ _  carefully  packed  on  rail  at  the 

following  respective  prices  : — S!ze  of  house,  7ft.  bv  5ft., 
£2  15s.;  9ft.  by  6ft,,  £3  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £3  2s.  6d.;  12ft.  by  £ft  , 
£3  5s.;  15ft.  by  loft.,  £4  5a.;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £5  5s.;  25ft.  by 
LOft.,  £6  5s.  Estimates  for  complete  Apparatus  lor  any  size 
house,  free  on  application.  Write  for  prices  for  large 
quaptities.  _  _ _  _ 

2iOZ.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  21oz. 

100ft.  Boxes.  200ft.  Boxes. 

4ths  .  If3 .  2/3- 

3rds  .  15s .  28s  6d. 

i  nality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Sizes  kept  in  Stock  8  by  6, 
9  bv  7.  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  11  by  9,  12  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9, 
11  by  10, 12  by  10, 13  by  10, 14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  10, 12  by 
11  12  by  12, 13  by  11,  13  by  12, 14  by  12  14  by  11,  15  by  11, 
16  by  12,  18  by  12,  18  by  14,  18  by  16,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  20 
by  16,  20  by  18,  22  by  18,  24  by  18. 

Write  for  prices  for  large  quantities, 
from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un¬ 
glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d.;  5ft. 
by  3ft.  6in.,  2s.  6d. ;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  3d.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is.  6d. 
each.  Glazed  21oz.,  6ft  by  4ft.,  9s.;  5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.,  7s.  fid. ; 
tft.  by  3ft..  6s  ;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  4s. 


751,  OLD  KENT  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI. 

Grand  New  -now  White  H.  P.  Rose,  perfectly  hardy  and 
a  vigorous  grower.  Strong  plants,  2s.  each,  parcel  post  free. 
We  offer  a  grand  stock  of  choicest  named  Roses  in  nearly 
300  best  varieties.  Plants  strong  and  hardy.  Will  succeed 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  Catalogue,  with  beaut  ful 
coloured  illustrations  of  “  FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI  ”  and 
“  MILDRED  GRANT,”  free.  Quotations  for  small  or  large 
quantities  gladly  given  Unsolicited  testimonials  to  hand 
daily.  Booklet,  11  How  to  Grow  Roses,”  free  to  customers. 
ISAAC  TiTIERINGTON,  Ribbleton  Nuiseiies,  PRESTON. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

Established  over  half  >  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  poitare  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers.  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher. 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


OUTBA-M’S 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plant 
Stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

NORWICH. 


Horticultural 
Builders, 


No.  75.— MELON  &  CUCUMBER  FRAME* 


4ft.  by  6ft . £1  17  0 

8ft.  by  6ft .  2  18  0 


12ft.  by  6ft . £3  19  0 

16ft.  by  6ft .  5  0  0 


No.  77.-VIOLET  FRAME.  6ft.  by  4ft.  j  Ol/C 
similar  to  No.  75,  with  Two  Lights  / 


GARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  variety. _ 

P  A  DDT  API?  PAin°n  Orders  of  40s.  value  to  most 
v/UllllilUD  tnlU  Goods  Stations  in  England. 


The  Most  Nutritious. 


Have  cash  estimates  i 


EPPS’S 

Grateful— Comforting. 

COCOA 


Breakfast — Supper. 


THE  “RED  ROSE” 
horizontal  Tubular  Hot  Water  Boilers. 
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For  Heating  Greenhouse  anu  all  Forcing  Houses. 

PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  MAIN  WARING  &  CO., 

Oxbridge  Foundry.  STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


GARDENER  (good  single  -  handed  or 

otherwise)  ;  age  24  ;  engaged  ;  life  experienced  ;  well 
recommended  to  satisfy  any  lady  or  gentleman.—  RICHARD 
NESKE,  52,  Ormeley  Hoad,  Balliam,  S.W.  (131) 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us 
by  always  mentioning 
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LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURES. 

f'^\  numbpr^f  Uv*rnrmina^r0U"Clnn-,toiafc  Mr*  ™OMAS  LUNT,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  has  handed  us  two  recipes  he  has  been  using 
the  Snpcinl  p  mL,n4  i  °[?,vlaS  ^  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Lunt  attributes  in  some  measure  bis  phenomenal  success  as  a  Chrysanthemum  Grower  to 
Prize  at  the  FHinhnr  h  pf  U?,e<*  m  leup  1'tt,1??  S0‘1  ant^  subsequently  in  developing  the  flowers.  We  m  ty  say  that  Mr.  Lunt  lias  gtined  the  Premier 
g  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  for  the  last  hve  years  in  succession,  besides  many  other  leading  awards  too  numerous  to  mention. 


LUNT’S  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

For  Fotting  Soil. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

20/-  per  Cwt.  II/.  per  Half  Cwt.  6/-  per  Quarter  Cwt.  (Carriage  Paid.) 
In  Small  Bags :  14  lbs.,  3/6  ;  7  lbs.,  2/=.  In  Tins,  6d.,  I/=,  &  2/6  each. 


LUNT’S  Chemical  Mixture. 

lor  Develooing  Chrysanthemum  and  other  Flowers. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

In  Tins  at  l/=>,  2/6,  and  S/6  each. 

To  bs  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Saadstnen. 


ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  19,  HOPE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  and  at  79,  Mark  Lane,  London. 
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manure  should  contain  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
but  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  give  one  or  two  light  dress- 
ings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  say  one  in  April  and  another  m  IN  aj , 
to  stimulate  a  more  rampant  growth  of  the  grass.  Lawns  are 
subjected  to  much  cutting  land  a  deal  of  bad  usage  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  exercise  some  care  in  fertilising  and  improving 
them. 

Soil  for  Planting  Figs.  . 

Having  some  young  Fig  trees  to  plant  in  a  border,  what  kind 
of  compost  would  you  suggest? — (Ficus.).  ,  .  ,  , 

The  Fig  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil  provided  it  is  triable 
and  well  drained.  In  rich  soils  the  Fig  is  very  liable  to  grow 
too  rampantly  to  ripen  its  wood  properly  in  the  open  air,  and 
under  glass  it  is  more  likely  to  produce  wood  rather  than 
fruiting  shoots.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
restrict  the  root-room  in  order  to-  induce  short- jointed  fruiting 
wood.  Any  good  friable  soil,  with  sufficient. grit  in  it  to  make 
it.  porous,  will  be  sufficient,  but  as  the  Fig  tree  succeeds  remark¬ 
ably  well  on  a  chalk  subsoil  in  the  open,  you  would  do  well  to 
mix  lime  rubble  freely  with  the  soil  of  your  border.  This  bo 
oucdit  to  be  taken  out  to  a,  depth  of  2ft. ,  and  good  drainage 
ensured  If  the  Figs  would  have  access  to.  the  rich  soil  in  any 
-part  of  the  house  it  would  be  necessary  to  make-  a  brick  or 
cement,  wall,  so  as  to  confine  the  roots,  to  a  space  not  more  than 
3ft  wide.  When  making  up  the  border  tread  it  firmly,  esn  - 
cially  after  the  trees  have  been  planted  as  that  will  help  to 
keep  down  over-luxuriance,  and  induce  short-jointed  wood. 

Duration  of  Raspberry  Plantation. 

We  have  a  brake  of  Raspberries  about  10  years  old  in,  am  open 
situation,  but  many  of  the  stools  are  very  weak-  Is  this  a  a 
average  length  of  time  for  Raspberries  to  bear  /— {i±  a .  n.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  any  definite  length  of  time  foi 
Raspberries  to  occupy  the  ground  economically  and  fruit,  as 
it  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances.  In  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  south  Raspberries,  have  greater  difficulty  m  sustaini  g 
their  vigour  than  they  would  in  the  cooler  and  mo  is  ter  climate 
of  the  north.  This,  again,,  very  much  depends  upon  the  natuial 
fertility  of  the  land  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  the  caie 
tint  has  been  taken  to  keep  up  this  fertility.  Raspberries  to 
fruit  successfully,  require  a  good  deal  of  fertilising  annually 
in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing,  to-  keep  the  roots,  cool  and  moist 
as  well  as  to  feed  them.  As  the  roots  live  near  the  surface  the 
around  ought  not  to  be  dug,  otherwise  such  roots  get  hstroyil. 
If  the  surface  is  lightly  forked  over  it  should  prove  q™te  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  an  annual  top-dressing  of  leaf  mould  old  mush¬ 
room-bed  manure,  or  something  that  is  fairly  well  decayed  and 
not  too  fresh.  Under  such  conditions  the  Raspberry  plantation 
should  last  a  much  longer  time  than  10  years  by  reason  of  the 
suckers  that  are  annually  thrown  up  from  healthy,  vigoious, 
and  well-fed  stools.  They  practically  renew  themselves  very  fie- 
quently  by  this  natural  mode  of  increase  from  the  loots. 

^  rg  W  D  )  1,  Petasites  fragrans  ;  2,  Salvia  rutilans  ;  3,  Daphne 
odora  (often  named  D.  indica) ;  4,  Oestrum  aurantiacum ;  5 
Rivina  humilis.-{R.  Wood)  1,  Asplenmm  Nidus  ;  2  Todea. 
barbara;  3,  Aspidtum  (or  Cyrtomium)  Fortunei ,  4,  Othonna 
crassifolia  ;  5,  Fuchsia  procumbent » ;  6,  Eoronia  heteropbylla. 

(C  B  G  )  1,  Aster  Tripolium ;  2,  Berbens  vulgans.  (E.  •  >-•) 

1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum ;  2,  Erica  carnea  ;  3,  Pyrus  ]apomca  ; 
4.  Jacobinia  pauciflora.— <W.  R)  1,  Li gustrumovali fob-  , 
aureum;  2,  Garrya  elliptica;  3,  Erica  melantheia ,  4,  Erica 
gracilis;  5,  Acacia  dealbata.. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received.  .  •  „  , 

John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  Scotland. 

Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Albert  F.  Ufstone,  F.R.H.S.,  35,  Church  Street,  and  , 
Market  Street,  Rotherham,  Yorks..— Upstone  s  Seed  Catalogue.  ^ 

T.  Methven  and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street  and  Leith  Valk, 

Edinburgh. — Seed  List,  1904.  ,  _  u 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238,  and  97,  High  Holborn 
London,  England.— Carter’s  Practical  Gardener  and  List  of 

Tested  Seeds  for  the  Garden.  .  pa+q 

Bobbie  and  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay.— Cata¬ 
logue  for  Spring,  1904.  Q ,  , 

Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation  Sheet, 

Manchester. — Garden  Seeds.  , 

'  Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate,  Manchester.—  Catalogue 
of  Select  and  Reliable  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladioli, 

1 '  Dickson * and  Robinson,  Seed  Merchants,  Old  Millgate,  Man¬ 
chester. — Seeds,  1904. 


B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. — 'Seed  Catalogue  for  1904. 
Armitage  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Nottingham. — The  Seed  Manual. 
David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Seed 
List,  1904. 

Little  and  Ballantvne.  Carlisle. — Garden  Seeds. 

Communications  Received. 

John  Craigie. — A.  Hemsley. — H.  J.—J.  M. — A.  T. — Western. 
— E,  M.  R.— G.  B.— W.  H— A.  J.  B.— R.  M.— A.  P.  M.— 
T.  H.— A.  M.  B.— D.  G.— C.  H.  P.— R,  K— L.  S.— J.  T.  J. 
— E,  O. 


The  prize  last  week  was  awarded  to  “A.  H.,”  for  his  article  on 
“  Acacias,”  p.  1059. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  John  H.  Fitt. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  decease,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Fitt,  at  Welwyn,  Herts,  at.  the  age  of  73,  he  having  been  born 
at  the  same  place  on  November  1st,  1830.  For  no  less  than  5 1 
years  he  had  the  charge  of  the  Frythe  Gardens  at  Welwyn-,  after 
commencing  his  career  as  a  gardener'  at  Stagenoe  Park,  whence 
he  went  to  Bayford  Bury,  Hertford,  to  the  famous  gardens  of 
Mr.  Baker,  subsequently  serving  under  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Ches'hunt,  up  to  the  time  -of  his  long  engagement  at  the  Frythe. 
For  some  years  until  his  illness  incapacitated  him  he  formed  one 
of  the  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee,  where  his  kindly  face  will  be 
much  missed.  Combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  all  its  branches  was  a  special  acquaintance  with  our 
native  Ferns,  of  which  he  h-ad  -a  large  and  choice  collection,  and 
in.  this  particular  cult,  lie  will  be  equally  missed  by  a  host  of 
sympathetic  friends.  C.  T.  D. 


International  Gardening. — The  elite  of  French  landscape 
gardeners  are  now  in  St.  Louis,  laying  out  the  grounds  of  the 
French  section  there,  with  all  tire1  resources  of  the  great  market 
garden  houses  of  France  to  draw  upon.  The  great,  aim  is  to 
place  French  horticulture-  in  the  best  possible  light  before  the 
world.  The  gardeners  entrusted  with  this  responsible  mission 
are  M.  Vaehero-t,  head  gardener  to  the  city  of  Paris,  who  also 
planned  the  grounds  of  the-  Exhibition  of  1900,  and  MM.  Turc, 
Dujardin,  and  Bourdet,  who  act,  now  -a-s  then,  a-s  his  chief 
assistants.  It  may  interest  British  horticulturists  to  learn  that 
they  have  decided  upon  two  “  gardens  ”  widely  contrasted  in 
type.  One  is  to  consist  o-f  -beds  geometrically  laid  out,  with 
paths,  statues,  fountains,  and.  a  large  rosarium.  The  other  is 
to  be  informal,  and  will  be  given  over  to-  trees,  thicket.,  shrubs, 
and  a  little  lake. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Potato  Boom. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  the  new  Potato s 
at  present  in  favour  is  still  being  boomed  to- 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  unless  Orchids 
take  a  fresh  leap  they  will  be  displaced  ini 
the  public  favour  by  the  new  and  reputedly 
lisease-resisting  Potato®,.  They  came  up  in 
strong  force  at  the  Cattle  Show  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  last  week,  and,  from  all 
accounts  Eldoradoi  took  the  lead.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  them  were  sold  at  450  sove¬ 
reigns  per  lb.  This  isi  practically  about  eight 
times  the  value  of  pure  gold,  representing  a 
value  of  £1,018,000  per  ton.  The  explanar 
jtion  of  this  extraordinary  price  is  that  it 
-existed  disease  with  remarkable  success 
luring  the  past  season,  which  has  been,  so 
lisastrous  to  Potatos  in  Britain,  but  par¬ 


ticularly  in  Lincolnshire.  Cultivators  reckon 
that  twelve  years  is  the  lifetime  of  a  Potato, 
after  which  its  constitution  becomes  so  im¬ 
paired  that  it  is  unable  to  resist  the  inroads 
of  disease  during  wet  seasons.  We  think, 
however,  that  if  inducement  is  given  to  pro¬ 
pagate  these  new  varieties  with  such  extrar 
ordinary  rapidity  as  has  been  done  the  last 
season,  or  two,  the  constitution  of  the 
varieties  will  be  impaired  before  the  natural 
period  of  twelve  years  has  expired. 

— o 

National  Potato  Society. 

The  vagaries  of  the  season  and  the  variable 
fortunes  of  the  Potato  during  the  past  season 
have  brought  the  noble  tuber  into,  great  pro¬ 
minence,  and  for  some  time  past,  as  we  have 
indicated  in  our  pages,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
tention  to  form  a  society  specially  in  the 
interesife.  of  the  Potato.  With  this  object 
in  view,  a  large  party  of  Potato'  grower's  and 
others  interested  in  it  assembled  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Westminster,  on  tire  30th  ult.,  and 
took  steps  towards  founding  a  National 
Potato'  Society.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments, 
took  the  chair,  and  submitted  some  convinc¬ 
ing  reasons  why  such  a  society  should  be 
brought  into  being.  One  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  was  the  necessity  for  obtaining  -en¬ 
tirely  unbiassed  information  as  to  the 
quality,  name  and  class  of  new  introductions 
or  reputedly  new  varieties.  An  important 
consideration  was  the  proposal  to  establish 
trials  of  Potatos  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  hoiv 
they  would,  behave  under  different  conditions 
a,s  to1  soil  and, climatic  influences.  At  pre¬ 
sent-  'trials  were  made  by  various  county 
councils  and  agricultural  colleges',  but  most 
of  them  simply  went  over  the  same  ground. 
The  society  would  do  well  to  associate  itself 
with  isiuch  experiments  and  tabulate  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  the,  time  spent,  would  be  of  some 
real  service  to  the  industry.  Investigations 
concerning  the  Potato  disease  could  also'  be 
undertaken  a®  well  as  a  study  of  its  varying 
qualities.  Mr.  W.  Pj  Wrights  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  society  is  largely  due,  gave 
an  outline  of  the  proposed  organisation.  It, 
was  proposed  to  ask  Lord  Rosebery  toi  accept 
office  as  president,  but  the  chief  work  would 
be  done  by  an  executive  comm  it  fee,  of  which 
Mi-.  Hall  might  be  chairman.  It  wais  alsol 
intended  to  have  a,  local  secretary  for  each 
county  in  which  trials  might  be  instituted. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  formally  de¬ 
cided  without  a  dissenting  voice  to  form  a 
society.  In  after  conversation  Mr.  Hall 
stated  that,  half  the  Potato's  which  come 
out  with  a  great  flourish  were  discovered  to 
be  old  Potato®  under  new  namesi,  or  importa- 
tions  from  some  other  source.  By  classify¬ 
ing  the  various  sorts  in  cultivation  and  mak¬ 
ing  certain  about  the  correct  names,  it  will 
be  possible  to>  detect  the  new  varieties  that 
are  brought  forward,  and  also  check  the  dis¬ 


semination  of  old  varieties  under  new  names. 
The  Potato  in  recent  years  had'  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  importance,  a,s  many  farmer®  had 
undertaken,  Potato'  growing  a®  their  staple 
business  instead  of  ordinary  farming.  Those 
who  do  so  soon  discover  that  Potato®  after 
a  number  of  years  are  liable  to  wear  out; 
that  is,  they  become  so  weakened  constitu¬ 
tionally  as  to  be  liable  to  destruction  by 
disease.  To  counteract  this  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  entirely  new  varieties  that  would  be 
disease  resisting,  while  they  retained  their 
vigour  at  all  events.  One  of  the  chief 
object®  of  the  society  would  be  to  test  these 
new  varieties.  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  was 
elected  secretary. 

British  Fruit  Culture. 

The  past  season  has  been,  so  disastrous  to 
certain  crop's  that  -the  Potato  is  not  alone  in 
the  matter  of  requiring  investigation  as  to 
its  future  prospects-  and  cultivation  in  this 
country.  On  the  same  day  as  the  Potato 
Society  was  inaugurated  it  was  announced 
that  the  President  of  the-  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  appoint, ed  a  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  present  position 
of  fruit  culture  in.  Great  Britain,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  report-  upon  the  same.  It  would  seem 
that  the-  three  chief  enemies  of  fruit  culture 
in!  this  country  are  climate,  parasite®,  and 
transit  of  the  fruit  to,  the  markets'  when 
harvested.  From  Roden,  Shropshire,  comes 
a,  complaint  that  the  Co-operative  Whole¬ 
sale  Society  there  ha®  veiy  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  of  Plums,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currant  bushes,  and  hundred®  and  thousands 
of  Tomato  plant®.  After  every  care  had 
been  taken  the  balance-sheet  showed  a,  loss 
upon  the  business.  Similar  com  plaint® 
come  in  from  other  important  fruit  farms  in 
Kent,  and  Cambridge.  The  climate  is  a 
matter  which  can  only  be  dealt,  with  in  a, 
very  limited  way.  Some  propose  that  the 
Government  should  establish  a,  laboratory 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  dealing 
with  the  question  of  parasite®.  Tire  ques¬ 
tion,  of  transit  will  have  to  be  settled  by 
railway  companies  and  others  continually 
pressing  for  a  solution,  of  it.  For  short  dis¬ 
tances  there  are  those  who  think  that  the 
motor  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  fruit 
grower. 

Willow  Bark  for  Smoking. 

The  American  Indians  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  smoking  the  bark  of  a  shrub 
termed  the  red  Willow.  The  “  Atlantic 
Slope  Naturalist  ”  shows  that  the  shrub  is 
not  a  Willow  at  all,  but  one  of  the  Cornels 
or  Dogwoods, — namely,  Comus  sericea.  This 
species  grows  over  a  wide  area  of  North 
America,  and  appears  to  be  the  one  most 
preferred  by  the  Indians  for  smoking.  The 
young  twigs  are  furnished  with  a  reddish- 
purple  bark,  readily  mistaken  for  a  Willow 
by  those  who  are  not  botanists. 
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Work  for  the  Coming  Fortnight. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Coloured.  Barks. — Tlie  exhibit  of  cut  deciduous  shrubs,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  colour  of  their  harks,  at  a  recent  Drill  Hall 
meeting,  excited  considerable  interest,  and  with  the  object  of 
bringing  the  most  desirable  before  the  general  public  I  propose 
briefly  describing  the  species  and  varieties  which  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  There  are  many  other  varieties  in  addition  to 
the  under-mentioned  ones  which  are  worthy  a.  plaice  in  every 
representative  collection,  but  those  I  give  have  proved  to  be 
among  the  most  effective.  Of  course,  some  sorts,  to*  be  seen 
at  their  best,  need  massing  in  large  or  small  quantities,  and 
this  can  be  practised  in  many  places  with  great  advantage,  as 
the  merits  of  these  coloured  barks  and  their  great  value  in 
winter,  when  the  average  garden  contains  so  little  of  interest 
in  the  pleasure  grounds,  is  yet  recognised.  A  good  collection 
of  these  coloured  woods:,  well  grown  and  judiciously  arranged, 
cannot  fail  to  be  admired  by  all  who  see  them,  and  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  taken  up  their  culture  I  can  assure  them 
there  is  much  pleasure  in  store.  I  have  before  advocated  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  a  good  open  situation  like  the  wilderness,  and  they 
can  also  be  massed  in  smaller  quantities  with  excellent  results 
in  the  shrubberies,  large  spaces  not  being  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity. 

Brown. — The  majority  have  brown,  stems,  and  Spiraea  Doug- 
lasii  stands  'out  conspicuously  ais  the  bast  of  these.  If  pruned 
annually  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  March,  it  then  forms 
a  dense  mass  of  deep  colour  about  4  ft.  in  height. 

Forsytliia.  suspensa.  is  also  remarkably  fine  in  a  mass,  a  little 
paler  in  colour  than  the  preceding,  and  only  needs  lightly  cut¬ 
ting-  back.  Spiraea  japonica  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  S.  Dougla.sii,  the  massive  heads  of  flower  being  by  no  means 
the  least  conspicuous  part.  Spiraea  canescens,  also  splendid 
for  massing,  should  be  pruned  to  the  ground  annually.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Snowberry,  Symphoricarpus  racemosa, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  when  freely  laden,  with  its  large  white 
fruits.  Aronia.  floribunda,  though  seldom  seen,  is  one  of  our 
finest  shrubs,  and  deserves  to  be  largely  cultivated,  either  as 
a  flowering  shrub  or  for  its  magnificent  tints  in  autumn,  and 
the  young  wood  assumes  a  reddish-brown  tint  distinct  from  all 
other's. 

Hydrangea  paniculate  grandiflora,  when  pruned  hard  back 
annually  in  spring,  produces  immense  heads  of  flower,  which 
remain  on  'the  plant,  and  these,  with  the  brown  bark,  have 
a  very  pleasing  appearance.  Fuchsia  Riocartoni  is  a  deep 
brown  in  colour,  fine  for  massing,  and  when  pruned  to  the 
ground  in  spring  forms  a  dense  growth  about.  3  ft.  in  height. 
Beriberis  vulgaris  can.  be  grown  into  a  specimen  or  used  for 
bedding,  the  light  stems  and  bright  scarlet  berries  being  most 
effective.  Other  good  shrubsi  of  this  colour  are  Deutzia 
crenate,  Neillix  opulifolia,  a, urea,  Rubus  canadensis  rosea,  Rhus 
typhina,  Rosa  rugbsa.,  Tamarix  japonica,  and  Rib-es  sanguineum. 

Red. — The  scarlet  Dogwood,  Cornus  sanguinea,  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  this  colour,  and  in  a  large  bed  is  a  glorious  sight, 
especially  if  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Should  be 
pruned  to  the  base  in  spring. 

Cornus  san guinea,  variegaia  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  is  much  smaller  in  every  way  than  the  preceding. 
This  has  many  shoots1,  a.  bright  scarlet  in  colour,  which  are 
very  attractive.  Cornus  sanguinea  .atrosanguinea.  also  ha.si  this 
peculiarity,  and  is  a  strong  grower.  There  are  two  very  fine 
Rubus  species  with  red  stems,  namely,  R.  phoenioolasius, 
which  ds  .thickly  clothed  with  spines,  and  R.  crataegifolius,  with 
smooth  stems.  Both  should  have  the  old  shoots  taken  out 
annually.  Sa.lix  alba  britzensis  is  the  brightest  of  the  Willows, 
and  to  retain  its  high-colouring  needs  to  he  cut  to  the  base  in 
spring.  Roisa  alpina,  pyrenaiea,  a  small  grower,  is  effective 
when  pegged  down,  the  stems  being  thickly  clothed  with  red¬ 
dish-purple  spines. 

Green. — The  best  of  this  colour  is  undoubtedly  Leycesteria 
formoisia,  which  I  have  before  described.  Others  of  great  value 
are  Iverria  japonica.  and  the  variegated  form,  Spartium  jun- 


ceum,  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  and  Euonvmus  europaeus,  which 
carries  immense  quantities  of  berries. 

Yellow.- — Acer  Xegundo  albo-variegata  has  many  pale  yellow 
young  shoots.  Fraxinus  excelsior  a.urea,  Salix-Jaune  des  Ar¬ 
dennes,  Cornus  alba  fla-viramea,  and  the  common  golden-barked 
Willow,  or  golden  Osier. 

White, — Lyeium  barbatum,  Eleagnus  parvifolia,  with  very 
attractive  silvery-white  stems,  and  D i morpbanthus  mandschuri- 
cus  brownish-white.  Rubus  leucodermis  is  fine  when  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  well. 

Purple  and  Plum. — Salix  incana,  Salix  grandiflora  moschata, 
S.  purpurea.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  El-Tree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seasonable  Notes. — Calanthes  of  the  deciduous  section  as 
they  pass  out  of  flower  will  require  to  be  put  under  resting 
conditions.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
the  house  in  which  they  have  dowered,  they  should  be  placed 
on  a  shelf  or  in  some  position  where  they  may  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  bright  light,  water  being  entirely  with¬ 
held.  If  it-  becomes  a  case  of  accommodation,  turn  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  out  of  the  pots,  remove  the  potting  compost  about  the 
roots,  then,  place  a  quantity  together  in  a.  box,  making  them 
firm  by  packing  some  old  moss  or  other  diy  material  about 
them.  The  box  may  then  be  placed  in  a  light  position,  of  the 
stove  or  removed,  if  desirable,  to  cooler  but,  dry  conditions 
until  it  is  desirable  to  restart,  them  into1  active  growth. 

Dendrobiums.  —  The  deciduous:  Dendrobiums  are  now  in 
the  majority  of  cases  showing  their  flowers  from  the  nodes  on 
the  pseudo-bulbs  opposite  from  where  the  leaf  has  been  borne. 
With  seasons  like  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  where  the 
lack  of  sunshine  was  SO'  severely  felt  in,  assisting  to  ripen  the 
growths,  there  is  naturally  a,  greater  tendency  for  the  plants  to 
produce  growth  shoots  instead  of  flowers.  To  avoid  this  as 
much  as  passible,  I  find  it  is  desirable  not,  to  attempt  to  excite 
the  plants  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  permit  them 
to  come  on,  as  naturally  as  possible.  It  is  far  better  to  procure 
a,  satisfactory  flowering  a  few  weeks  later  than  to  attempt  to 
force  the  flower-buds  and  to  find  in  the  end  the  disappointment 
of  having  growths  emitting  young  roots  instead  of  expanding 
their  flower  buds.  Keep  the  house  as  cool  and  dry  as  possible 
for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  after  which  the  days  will  be 
getting  out  and  the  plants  may  with  safety  receive  more  liberal 
treatment ;  and  with  the  brighter  conditions  prevailing  the 
flowers  expand  with  greater  substance  and  the  natural  tints 
are  also  better  developed. 

The  plants  should  be  overhauled  at  the  present  season,  before 
tire  flower-bud®  are  too  far  developed  for  scale  or  other  insect 
pests  that  may  be  possibly  about  them.  Cleansing  the  plants 
now  will  save  a,  good  deal  of  labour  and  inconvenience,  for  if 
left,  until  the  repotting  season  arrives,  time  is  then  so  fully 
occupied  that  cleansing  matters  are  not,  so  easily  attended  to. 

Coelogynei  cristata,  in  its  various  forms  having  their  flower- 
scapes^  in  a  prominent  condition,  will  require  the  necessary  en¬ 
couragement  to  enable  the  plants  to-  develop  their  flowers. 
Care  must  now  be  taken  when,  fumigating  the  house®  to  re¬ 
move  the  plants  developing  flower-sheaths.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  Orchids  that  are  affected  by  the  use  of  vapour¬ 
ising  fumigabors,  this,  species  being  one  of  them.  If  the  plants 
are  permitted  to- remain  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  fumigation, 
I  find  that  in,  a,  few  days  the  flower-scapes  turn!  black  and 
decay  sets  in  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  effect  of  dense  fogs 
in.  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loudon.  It,  is  not.  a  grea.t 
difficulty  to  remove  even,  large,  specimens  for  one  night  rather 
than  risk  possible  destruction  of  the  reward  of  a.  year's  work. 

Phaiius  simulans  and  P.  tuberculosusi  now  developing  their 
flower-scapes  will  require  liberal  treatment  until  the  flowers 
are  removed.  Sponge  the  foliage  occasionally,  a.s  with  the 
fire-heat  requirements  at  the  present  season  red  spider  gen- 
rally  make  their  appearance,  and  they  are  the  greatest*  pest. 
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to  tlie  foliage  of  this  class  of  plants.  Spray  the  plants  over¬ 
head  whenever  the  outside  conditions  permit,  doing  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  to  enable  the  foliage  to  dry  before  cooler  evening 
temperatures  prevail.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Orchard  Trees. — These  are  still  much  neglected,  and  would 
well  repay  cultivators  to  give  a  little  more  time  and  attention 
in  the  matter  of  thinning  out  superfluous  branches  and  cleans¬ 
ing  the  trees  from  moss  and  lichen,  which  harbour  all  kinds  of 
insect  life,  to  the  detriment  of  good  crops  of  fruit.  Neglected 
trees  ought,  not  to'  be  too1  severely  pruned  ;  rather  extend  the 
operation  to  a  couple  of  years,  or  too  great  a  check  may  be- 
given  the  trees,  and  when,  the  saw  has  tO'  be  used,  smooth  over 
tlie  cut  surface  with  a  knife  or  chisel.  In  removing  moss, 
etc.,  from  the  trunks,  a  small  triangle-shaped  tool  frequently 
used  by  painters  is  capital  for  the  work,  or  even,  a  piece  of 
hoop-iron  will  serve  the  purpose,  care  being  taken,  that  the 
bark  is  not  destroyed  more  than  can  be  helped.  A  good  bast 
scrubber  will  get  off  a,  deal  of  it  after  a  scraper  has  loosened 
it.  Many  fruit  growers  in,  this  locality  whitewash  or  colour 
the  trunks  as  well  as  the  larger1  branches  above  with  a  mixture 
of  lime,  soot  and  clay,  which  is  first  passed  through  a  tine  sieve, 
the  clay  being  pounded  up  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
adding  enough  water  to  make*  it  into  a  liquid,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  as  a  paint,  and  to  each  gallon  add  one  and  a  half 
wineglassful  of  paraffin,  the  whoffi  to  be  constantly .  agitated, 
with  a  stick  while  being  used.  Aged  trees  would  derive  much 
benefit  if  drainings  from  the  stables  or  farmyard  be  applied, 
especially  grass  orchards,  and  this  may  be  put  on  at  any  time 
now,  and  if  a  top  dressing  of  road  scrapings,  old  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  or  waste  potting  bench  soil,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
percentage  of  lime  or  old  plaster,  can  be  afforded,  so  much  the 
better. 

Nuts. — Old  Filbert  bushes  are  often  allowed  to  become 
quite  a,  thicket,  when  an  annual  thinning  of  the  branches  to 
admit  more  light  to  the  centre  would  mean  better  crops 
generally,  not  only  removing  cross  branches,  but,  spurring, 
back  many  of  the  lateral  growths  and  cutting  clean  away  all 
sucker  growths,  which  soon,  choke  tlie  tree  if  allowed  free  scope. 
This  work  is  often,  deferred  until  next  month,  when  the  minute 
pink  female  blossoms  show  themselves,  s,o  that  the  pruned  can 
better  determine  what  growth  to  cut  away,  but  now  the  male 
catkins  are  showing  in  quantity  on  a  great  many  of  the  bushes 
these  may  well  be  gone  over,  so  as  to  lessen  the  work  later  in 
the  spring.  After  the  pruning®  have  been  cleared  up  afford 
the  bushes  a  moderate  dressing  of  decayed  manure:,  forking 
the  same  lightly  in.  Those  growing  on  grassland  can  be 
served  the  same  as  advocated  for  orchards. 

General  Remarks. — The  spell  of  hard  weather  will  postpone 
any  further  planting  for  the  present,  and  the  observant  gar¬ 
dener  will  have  applied  a.  thick  mulch  around  recently  planted 
trees,  as  well  as  secured  them  with  a  Stake  or  tie  against 
wall  or  trellis.  There  is  another  item  too  often  neglected  ; 
L  that  is,  correctly  naming  or  numbering  trees  received  from 
the  nurserymen  before  the  name  gets-  washed  out  from  the 
parchment.  For  trees1  planted  against  walls  or  trellis  we  rely 
upon  lead  labels  with  the  full  name  punched  thereon,  and 
for  trees  in  the  open,  small  pieces  of  lead  l-g  in.,  square,  haring 
a  hole  to  carry  a  piece  of  copper  wire  to  fasten  on  the  tree. 
These  have  numbers  which  correspond  with  the  name  written 
on  a  book.  The  former  are  fastened  to  the  wall  with  two: 
wire  nails.  After  these  .names  or  numbers  are  imprinted  on 
the  lead,  the  letters  or  figures  are  painted  white  with  a  small 
cornel-hair  brush,  and  we-  find  they  last  a  lifetime.  Needless 
to  say,  those  wired  on  the  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to  cut 
into  the  bark.  Other  useful  labels  are  the  Acme,  Metallic, 
and  Chandlers  patent,  all  fairly  cheap,  and  of  long  duration. 
The-  worst  of  wood  labels  is  they  require  to  be  renewed  almost 
periodically.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

During  open,  weather  attention  should  be  given  to  lawns  and 
walks.  The  former  should  be  swept  and  frequently  rolled,  while 
all  bare  or  other-wise  unsightly  places  should  be  relaid  with 
fresh  turves  free  from  moss1.  Walks  which  have  become  worn 
and  unsatisfactory  from  constant  traffic  or  the  washing  in¬ 
fluence-  of  heavy  rains  m-ay  be  taken  in  hand  now.  Remove 
the  loose  gravel  to  tlie  edge  of  the  walk,  -and  lightly  prick  up 
the  bare  surface ;  in,  raking  level,  keep  the  centre  of  the  walk; 
slightly  higher  than  the  sides,  and  finish  off  by  replacing  the 
gravel  and  rolling  firm. 

When  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for  work  in  the  open,  much 
may  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  stakes  for  Dahlias,  Sweet 
Peas,  etc. 

Cb-rms  of  Gladioli  may  n-owr  be  cleaned  and  laid  out  in  boxes 
or  on  shelves  in  a  cool  house-  or  shed  t  ill  planting  time  arrive®. 

Thoroughly  examine  all  stock  plants-  of  bedding  material 
required  to-  furnish  cuttings  later  on.  Roots-  of  Dahlias,  Salvia, 
paten-si,  etc.,  are  apt  to  become  unduly  shrivelled  if  kept  too 
warm  and  dry  ;  precautions  should  be  taken  to'  have  the  stock 
of  such  plants  in  right  condition  t,o-  yield  strong  cuttings  when 
placed  in  heat. 

Begonia®,  of  the  semperflorens  section:,  may  be  topped  and 
placed  near  tlie  glass  in  a  warm  house  to-  induce  healthy  breaks. 

Make  all  preparations-  possible  for  the  work  of  propagation, 
which  must  be  taken  in  hand  in  a  few  weeks;’  time. 

If  not  abeady  done,  no  time-  should  be  lost,  in-  procuring  seeds 
of  annuals  and  half-hardy  annuals  required  for  the  flower 
garden).  Unsatisfactory  results  are  often  due  to  delay  in  send¬ 
ing  off  the  seed  order.  B.  W.  J. 


Trade  Notices. 

SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUES. 

Messes.  James  Cakter  and  Co. — Under  the  name  of  “  Carter's 
Practical  Gardener  and  List  -of  Tested  Seeds  for  the  Garden,” 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238,  -and  97,  High  Holborn, 
London,  issue  their  annual  catalogue  of  seeds.  It  is  not  the 
large-leaved  catalogue  of  former  years,  but  takes  the  form  of 
a  book  running  to  197  pages,  including  a  good  index,  which  is 
always  a  valuable  portion  of  what  is  meant  to  be  a  reference 
book.  Besides  being  now  of  convenient  size,  the  whole  book  is 
more  carefully  prepared  and  the  illustrations  far  superior  to 
those  of  even  three  years  ago.  The  coloured  plates,  perhaps, 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  last  year,  but  the  plates  of 
different  varieties  of  Garden  Peas,  Carrots,  Onions,  Cinerarias, 
a.nd  Cyclamen  are  much  -more  accurately  and  handsomely 
executed.  In  the  matter  of  colours  that  of  Carter’s  Holborn 
Standard  Lettuce  is  perhaps  th,s  least  satisfactory  of  ah,  but 
we  admit  that  the  shading  of  a  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  reproduce.  Reproductions  from  photographs  are 
v-ery  numerous  and  admirably  executed,  including  Peas  and 
Celery  as  seen  growing,  and  samples  of  Pea  pods  are  given  life 
size  on  the  same  picture.  The  fitting  of  the  two  pictures  into 
one  another  is  of  course  due  to  the  expert  manipulation  of 
the  photographer.  Celery,  Tomatos,  Melons,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  illustrated  in  the  same  way.  Flowers  are  also 
represented  by  many  new  pictures  reproduced  from  photographs. 
The  coloured  plates  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Shirley  Poppies  are  very 
handsome,  though  we  think  the  blue  varieties  of  the  former  are 
rather  uniform  in  colour  for  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Sweet 
Pea,  the  bloom  of  Countess  of  Radnor  being  a  little  too  dark 
and  Captain  of  the  Blues  rather  too  decidedly  uniformly  blue, 
notwithstanding  Die  fact  that  the  real  article  takes  a  very  high 
position  in  the  classification  lists.  Much  information  is  given 
in  the  form  of  descriptive  matter,  so  that  the  catalogue  does 
not  belie  its  name. 

Messes.  Dobbie  and  Co. — The  new  catalogue  of  the  above  firm 
of  seed  growers  and  florists,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  -comes  out  in  the 
form  of  a  white-covered  book,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 
sprightly  Columbines  on  the  front  cover  and  some  shapely  and 
beautifully-coloured  Turnips  on  the  back  cover.  The  yellow 
varieties  are  -more  frequently  grown  in  the  north  than  they  aie 
in  the  south,  but  our  market  growers  and  those  in  private  estab¬ 
lishments  might  even  improve  the  cuisine  by  adopting  Golden 
Bafi  more  frequently  than  is  done.  The  catalogue  runs  to  232 
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pages,  -and,  although  arranged  -alphabetically,  a  page  of  contents 
is  given  in  the  front-  The  first  part  of  the  catalogue  deals  with 
vegetables,  and,  as  is  customary  with  this  northern  firm,  a  good 
deal  of  information  concerning  cultivation  is  given  with  the 
different  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  varieties  are  also  de¬ 
scribed,  some  of  them  at  considerable  length.  Illustrations  are 
fairly  numerous,  many  of  them  being  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  others  woodcuts.  Some  of  the  Potatos  which  have 
been  favourably  spoken  of  during  the  boom  which  is  still  pro¬ 
ceeding  are  represented  here,  but  merely  in  an  instructive  sort 
of  way,  in  order  to  show  the  general  features  of  the  different 
varieties.  The  Factor  has  received  excellent  comments  from 
many  private  and  independent  cultivators  during  the  past 
season.  Flowers  are  also  represented  by  many  pictures,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  very  good  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Messes.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait. — The  catalogue  of 
“  Garden  Seeds  ”  issued  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  -and  Tait, 
43  and  45,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester,  runs  to  66  pages, 
and  though  no  attempt  is  made  at  ornament  the  catalogue  is  well 
illustrated,  many  of  the  reproductions  from  photographs  being 
excellent  both  in  the  preparation  and  the  printing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  good  photographic  pictures  of  Peas,  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Celery,  Leeks,  Cabbages,  Onions,  Tomat-os,  Sea 
Kale,  etc.  The  pictures  of  Sweet  Peas,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Stocks,  Polyanthus,  Poppies,  Phloxes,  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
Calceolarias,  etc.,  are  -all  very  beautiful  and  lifelike. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. — The  catalogue  of  the  above 
well-known  firm  at  Swanley,  Kent,  reached  our  table  in  all  due 
time,  and  is  filled  with  everything  necessary  for  the  garden,  in¬ 
cluding  many  specialities  grown  by  the  firm  in  Kent.  With 
exception  of  the  front  cover,  with  its  handful  of  golden  seeds, 
“  Cannell’s  Herald  of  Spring,”  as  the  catalogue  is  named,  makes 
no  attempt  at  ornamentation.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
illustrations  consisting  -of  woodcuts  and  other  pictures  repro¬ 
duced  from  photographs.  A  great  deal  of  cultural  information, 
as  well  as  descriptive  matter,  accompanies  the  vegetables  and 
flowers.  The  end  of  the  catalogue  gives  -a  descriptive  list  of 
several  of  the  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  and  fruit  trees 
also  get  a  little  -attention. 

Me.  John  Forbes- — The  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  sent  out  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleu-ch  Nurseries, 
Hawick,  N.B.,  deals  with  all  kinds  of  seasonable  requirements 
of  the  garden,  especially  in  the  matter  of  seeds.  Prominence 
is  also  given  to  the  specialities  of  this  firm  in  the  way  of  florist 
flowers,  several  races  of  which  -are  very  successfully  grown  and 
seeded  -at  Hawick.  The  illustrations  deal  chiefly  with  florist 
flowers. 

Messes.  Frank  Dicks  and  Co. — The  catalogue  of  the  above 
firm  sent  out  from  68,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  deals  cliiefly 
with  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  the  several  kinds  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  cultural  directions,  descriptions,  and  other  necessary 
information.  Gladioli  and  Liliums  are  also  dealt  with  as  being 
bulbs  that  -are  planted  or  potted  up  according  to  requirements. 
The  number  of  Lilies  is  -considerable,  leading  us  to  hope  that 
their,  cultivation  is  extending. 

Messes.  Dickson  and  Robinson. — The  -above  firm  of  seed  mer¬ 
chants  send  out  from  Old  Mill-gate,  Manchester,  a  catalogue  of 
63  pages,  exclusive  of  a  good  index,  dealing  with  both  flowers 
-and  vegetables.  Many  hardy  perennials-  are  included  in  this 
catalogue,  consisting  of  those  from  which  it  is  possible  'to 
obtain  a  good,  supply  of  fertile  seeds.  For  instance,  we  notice 
Polyanthuses,  Romneya  Coulteri,  perennial  as  well  as  annual 
Rudbeckias,  Sc-a-bious,  Lapageria  rosea-,  perennial  Candytufts, 
Linuin,  Kalanchoe  flam-mea,  and  many  others.  Many  illustra¬ 
tions  are  interspersed  through-out  the  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

Messrs,  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. — The  seed  catalogue  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Williams,  of  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur¬ 
series,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  deals  with  flowers  and  vegetables, 
many  of  which  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts-  and  reproductions 
from  photographs.  Many  of  t-he  favourite  perennials  find  a 
place  amongst  other  necessities  of  the  garden  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  recently  introduced  Arctotis  grandis  receives 
favourable  notice,  and  when  we  have  a  fine  summer,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  is  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  subject.  It  is  particular,  however,  in  the  matter  of 
weather.  Most  of  the  favourite  garden  flowers  are  represented 
by  illustrations,  including  a  number  of  the  newer  ones. 

Messes.  Armitage  Bros.,  Limited. — The  seed  manual  of 
Messrs.  Armita-ge  Bros.,  Limited,  Nottingham,  includes  plants 
and  sundries,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  seeds  for  the  garden. 
Amongst  vegetables  we  notice  that  no  less  than  ten  varieties  of 
new  Peas  are  offered  by  the  firm.  Of  course,  these  liav-e  not 
been  raised  by  the  firm,  who  catalogues  them  as  t-he  produc¬ 


tions  of  other  raisers.  Other  vegetables  are  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way,  showing  that  the  firm  means  to  be  up  to  date  in  the 
seeds  offered  its  customers.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  amongst  flowers,  whole  pages  being  devoted  to 
different  flowers,  including  varieties  and  races  -of  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  The  illustrations  certainly  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  habit  of  the  plants  or  the  form  of  the  flowers  of  the  recently 
introduced  varieties,  strains,  and  hybrids  of  popular  garden 
flowers. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson. — The  seed  list  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson, 
113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all 
the  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  required  for  the  garden.  A 
very  useful  list  is  that  -of  the  miscellaneous  flower  seeds  given 
in  columns  so  as  to  furnish  at-  a  glance  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  many  garden  flowers,  with  as  much  information  in  the  space 
as  possible.  For  instance,  the  first  column  gives  the  name,  the 
second  the  duration  of  the  plant,  the  third  gives  colour,  the 
fourth  height,  the  fifth  price,  and  the  sixth  is  reserved  for 
remarks  showing  the  purpose  for  which  the  plant  is  most  suit¬ 
able.  Many  -abbreviations  are  used  in  these  columns,  but  the 
abbreviations  are  described  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  this 
tabulated  list.  Eight  pages  are  devoted  to  this  list  of  garden 
subjects,  including  plants  for  all  purposes.  The  cover  of  the 
catalogue  is  ornamented  with  views  of  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
as  they  appeared  last  summer. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne. — The  catalogue  of  “Garden 
Seeds  ”  issued  by  Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  follows 
the  same  arrangement  adopted  by  the  best  got-up  catalogues  of 
the  day  by  commencing  with  vegetables  and  following  up  with 
flowers  in  the  second  half  of  the  catalogue.  A  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  are  given,  the  best  being  those  reproduced  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  representing  Peas,  Melons,  Onions,  Tomatos,  and 
sundry  flowers-  There  are  several  novelties  and  specialities  for 
1904  amongst  the  seeds  of  both  vegetable's  and  flowers. 

Me.  Albert  F.  Upstone,  F.R.H.S. — The  seed  catalogue  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Upstone  from  35,  Church  Street,  and  1,  Market 
Street,  Rotherham,  Yorks,  includes  some  pictures  of  heavy  crops 
of  Peas  on  the  covers.  Vegetables  and  flowers  receive  abundant- 
recognition  in  the  form  of  descriptive  matter  and  a  good  few 
illustrations.  Amongst  vegetables  are  some  new  varieties  of 
Peas,  including  a  new  dwarf  sort  raised  from  English  Wonder, 
and  growing  somewhat  taller  than  that  usually  does.  The  cata¬ 
logue  also  contains  novelties  in  flower  seeds  of  last  year’s  intro¬ 
duction  -and  -others  of  recent  raising. 

Messrs.  T.  Methven  and  Sons. — From  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  the  above  firm  sent  out-  their  “  Seed  List  ”  for  the 
present  year.  Vegetables  are  well  represented  by  photographs 
of  Peas,  Tomatos,  Potatos,  and  also  woodcut  illustrations. 
Various  vegetables  and  flowers  mentioned  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  with  descriptive  matter  relative  to  each  variety,  while 
the  latter  p-art  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  a  lengthy  general 
list  of  flower  seeds  arranged  in  tabular  form.  Some  attention 
is  -also  given  to  agricultural  seeds  of  various  cereals  and  root 
crops.  To  gardeners  the  alphabetical  and  tabular  lists  will 
come  in  handy. 


Primroses  are  in  full  bloom  at  Northallerton  and  in  other 

places  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Syndicates  at  Manchester.— Professor  Robertson, 
liea-d  of  the  Canadian  Government  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  left  Liverpool  on  the  31st  ult.,  by  the  Allan  liner 
“  Ionian,”  on  his  return  home,  completely  restored  to  health, 
after  several  months’  absence  on  sick  leave.  On  his  arrival  a 
vigorous  renewal  will  be  made  of  the  attempt  to  capture  the 
British  market  for  Dominion  produce.  The  Canadian  claim 
that  they  are  gaining  on  the  Americans,  and,  if  that  be  so,  it 
seems  rather  ridiculous  to  tax  the  British  consumer,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists,  who,  on 
their  own  admission,  already  have  the  best  of  the  produce  trade. 
Although  the  capital  of  a  great  population,  Manchester  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  inferior  to  Liverpool  as  a  distributing  centre  for 
Canadian  goods.  In  Apples  especially  Manchester  is  behind, 
because,  it  is  stated,  of  the  absence  of  competition  among  buyers, 
which,  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  causes  a  drop  of 
priees,  and  so  makes  Manchester  an  unprofitable  market  to  the 
Canadian  grower.  Little  syndicates  are  stated  to  exist  in  Man¬ 
chester,  which  “  arrange  ”  prices  of  colonial  fruit  among  them¬ 
selves,  whereas  at  Liverpool  there  is  keen  competition  among 
buyers  from  all  over  England,  with  the  result  that  better  prices 
are  realised. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


R.  Smith  and  Co. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  planted  with  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  ever  brought  together,  is  worth 
a  visit  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  more  especially  in  the 
autumn.  Such  a  collection  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  It.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester.  With  the 
well-kept  drive  through  the  centre  and  the  studied  colour 
effects  of  the  borders,  one  does  not  at  first  take  the  place  as  a 
trade  establishment.  Along  the  centre  drive  is  a  beautiful  col¬ 
lection  of  all  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  shrubs  arranged  to 
exhibit  their  true  usefulness  as  decorative  subjects.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  old  ruse  of  displaying  the 
best  specimens  along  the  walks  is  adopted  here,  for  treesi  are 
lifted  and  sold  from  'every  paid  of  the  nurseay,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  in  the  general  collection  or  displayed  in  the 
borders.  With  such  an  exhaustive  collection  to  describe,  but 
scant  justice  can  be  dona  in  the  short  space  of  a  column,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  such  a  uniform  stock, 
for,  as  all  know  whoi  liave  either  dealt  with  the  firm  or  have 
visited  the  nurseries,  there  is  but  one  quality  kept,  and  that 
is  the  best.  A  firm  with  such  a  reputation  to  lose  can  never 
afford  to  stock  inferior  stuff. 

With  the  dull  season  fast  coming  on  (this  is  surely  flatter¬ 
ing  the  past  summer),  the  variegated  Coniferae  were  the  first 
subjects  to  bring  out  my  note-book,  and  had  I  attempted  to 
describe  or  recommend  all  the  best  of  them,  I  should  have  filled 
my  space  with  them  alone.  Taxus  baccata  fastigata  aurea 
variegata,  a  fine  form  of  the  Irish  Yew,  is  a  variety  I  have' 
seldom  met,  and  it  certainly  should  be  known  more  than  it 
is.  I  have  recommended  Taxus  baccata  semper  aurea  before 
in  my  notes,  but  it  is  so  worthy  of  note'  and  so  little  known 
that  it  will  hear  oft  recommending-.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  variety  over  other  variegated  Yews  is  that  its  colour  is 
constant,  and  one  may  rely  on  a  bright  golden  colour  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Those  who  brighten  their  flower  beds 
during  the  winter  with  variegated  and  other  Conifers  should 
not  fail  to  include  Thuya  Lobbi  aurea,  T.  occidentalis  aurea, 
Jimiperus  excelsa,  and  Cupressus  lawsoniana  lutea  in  their  col¬ 
lection,  as  they  always  colour  well,  and  are  easily  kept  in 
bounds.  The  warm  tints  of  the  Japanese  Cedar,  Crypt oaneria 
elegans,  are  specially  fine  just  now.  The  colour  and  form  of 
this  subject  are  pleasing  alike  in  'Summer  and  winter,  yet  there 
are  many  collections  in  this  country  that  do  not  contain  a  single 
.specimen.  The  Chinese  Arbor-vitae,  Biota  orientalis,  in  "its 
many  forms  as  another  genus  that  is  sadly  neglected.  Biota 
orientalis  aurea  (sometimes  known,  I  believe',  as  Thuya  aurea) 
is  a  good  form,  but  the  newer  type,  T.  o.  elegantissima,  is  a 
great  advance  on  it.  One'  of  the  best  golden,  Conifer's  for 
avenue  work  is  undoubtedly  Cupressus  macrocarpa  lut-ea — a 
i  subject  much  used  in  these  nurseries  for  this  work.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  is  both  neat  and  effective. 

The  collection  of  Abies  is  a  grand  one,  and  includes  all  the 
best  species  and  varieties.  Abies  parryana  glauca  is  specially 
conspicuous  at  this  season,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  glaucous  blue — a 
colour  that  shows  out  very  boldly  amongst  the  russet  hues  of 
its  surroundings.  Another  very  fine  Abies  that  is  a  striking 
feature  here  is  candeosis  Sargeuitii  pendula,  a  frrm  of  the  old 
Hemlock  Spruce.  A  better  lawn  tree  than  this  could  not  he 
wished  for,  as  its  graceful  appearance  is  beyond  description, 
and  must,  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Abies  p ungens 
glauca.  pendula,  a  handsome  drooping  form  of  the  popular 
Rocky  Mountain  Blue  Spruce,  is  well  grown  here.,  and  should  be 
seen  well  grown  in  every  collection,  for  its  rich  glaucous  blue 
foliage  and  graceful  drooping  habit  should  make  it  a  special 
favourite  as  a  lawn  specimen.  Sciadopitvs  verticillata,  the 
Umbrella  Pme,  is  a  species  that  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  this 
country,  probably  owing  to.  its  requiring  special  treatment, 
but.  given  the  proper  soil  and  protected  against  drouo-ht  there 
are  few  districts  but  where  it  will  thrive.  As  a  protection 
to  more  tender  subjects,  a  great  part  of  the  grounds  is  traversed 
by  fine  rows  of  the  Chinese  Juniper,  one  of  the  best  tree®  I 


know  for  this  purpose',  and  one  that  should  be  more  generally 
used  in  gardens  that  are  swept  by  cutting  winds. 

Leaving  the  Conifers,  I  spent  some  time  amongst  the  speci¬ 
men  Ilex  or  Hollies,  subjects  this  nursery  is  famous  for,  and 
not  without  cause',  for  they  are  certainly  grand  specimens, 
especially  the  standards.  In  the  general  collection  I  noted  a 
few  vigorous  plants  of  Caesalpinia  japonioa,  a  handsome 
flowering  shrub  seldom  met  with,  I  believe,  even  in  the  best 
collections.  Why  it  should  be  excluded  I  can  never  ascertain. 
In  the  centre  of  the  extensive  frame  ground  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Silver  Weeping  Birth,  a  tree  that  is  most 
effective  at  all  seasons',  especially  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter,  when  its  white  bark  and  graceful  trailing  branches  show 
out  so  against  the  .sombreehued  sky.  Arbutus  are  now  in 
full  flower,  as  are  also  some  very  fine  specimen  Laurustinus. 
In  the  houses  is  a  good  collection  of  both  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants,  and  in  the  herbaceous  and  alpine  departments  the  same 
high  standard  is  maintained,  but  neither  time  nor  space  would 
permit  me  to  do  more  than  just  walk  through  them.  The 
nursery  is  open  to  the  public — a  privilege  that  is  apparently 
much  appreciated.  Kenvite. 


Primulas  as  Garden  Plants. 

Ao  other  family  of  plants  seems  better  adapted  for  the 
different  modes  of  flower  gardening  than  the  Primulas.  P. 
sinensis,  a  deservedly  popular  species,  has  been  taken  in.  hand 
by  the  florist  and  hybridist,  and  by  them  efforts  raised  to 
such  a.  high  standard  of  perfection  as  to'  leave  little  room,  for 
improvement.  Its  culture  and  qualities  have  been  ably  dealt 
with  in.  previous  issues  of  The  Hardening  World,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  do  anything  more  than  allude  to  it  by 
way  of  introduction.  Out  of  upwards  of  a,  hundred  species  it 
seems  something  like  presumption  to  pick  and  choose;  yet  I 
have  had  to  do  with  a  few  really  good  ones,  and  it  is  these 
that  I  wish  to  deal  with  under  the  above  heading. 

The  first  that  occurs  to  me  is  P.  denticulata,  I  have  seen 
it  in  flower  in  February,  which  fact  is  in  itself  enough  to  re¬ 
commend  it.  As  a.  pot  plant,  rockery  plant,  or  for  spring 
bedding,  it  is  well  worth  a  trial.  P.  d.  cashmeriana  is  a 
stronger  growing  plant,  but  not  nearly  so  rough  and  ready  as 
the  former.  It  is  necessary  to  cover  up  with  leaf  mould 
during  winter  as  soon  as  the  leave®  have  died  down.  The) 
whitish-coloured  meal  on  the  under  -side,  of  the  leaves  and  on 
the  scape  is  more  pronounced  than  in  the  type.  The  globose 
heads  are  larger  and  the  flowers  darker,  with  a  distinct  yellow 
eye. 

A  different  style  of  plant  is  P.  rosea,  small  growing,  with 
rosy-pink  flowers ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork.  It 
requires  top  dressing  with  leaf  mould  and  sand  in,  the  autumn. 
Yeiy  fine  spring  bedding  subjects  a, re  P.  cortusoide®  and  P.  e. 
Sieboldii,  and  if  a,  yellow  Tulip,  such  as  Bouton  d’Or,  be  in¬ 
terspersed  amongst  them,  a,  splendid  combination  is  the  result. 

Of  the  really  good  pot  plants,  mention  may  be  made  of  P. 
capita, ta,  P.  verticillata,  and  P.  obconica.  The  first  is  a  hardy 
species,  and  needs  only  the  protection,  of  a  cold  frame  during 
winter.  P.  verticillata  should  be  potted  up,  as  soon  a®  it 
shows  signs  of  growth,  in  a  compost  of  equal  part®  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand.  As  'soon  as  it®  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  are  past,  the  plants  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  and  receive  liberal  treatment. 
It  should  never1  be  allowed  to  die  down.  P.  obconica,  seems 
hardly  to  be  out,  of  flower  at  all  during  the  summer  months. 
Old  plants  are  not,  of  much  use;  it  is  better  to  sow  seed  every 
year.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  February  in  a  bottom  beat 
of  70  deg.  As  soon  as  they  are1  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
out  in  boxes.  Pot,  off  into  72’s,  and  place  on  the  greenhouse 
shelf.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  pot  on  into 
5-i’s  and  48’s,  and  keep  all  flowers  pinched  until  a  good  strong- 
plant  is  made'. 

A  pretty  yellow  species  is  P.  floribunda,  which  flowers  late 
in  the  year  on  the  rockery,  and  for  the  rockery  or  pot  work  P. 
sikkimensisi  is  a  grand  yellow.  P.  japonica,  is  often  used  as  a 
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pot  plant,  but  for  front,  rows  or  clumps  in  the  herbaceous 

border  it  is  admirable.  _ 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose,  P. 
vulgaris.  Soma  of  .  them  make  line  pot  plants.  The  double 
blue  and  double  white  are  perhaps  the  best.  Miss  Massey  is 
a.  bright  crimson  variety,  and  is  considered  a  shy  bloomer. 
My  opinion  of  it  is  that,  it  is  not  such  a,  sun  lover  a.s  most  of 
the  Primroses,  and  that  it,  does  best,  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  large,  clump  on  a.  moist  slope  shaded 
by  trees  on  tire  south  side.  I  hope  to  hear  lrow  they  have  got 
on  shortly,  and  if  the  Editor  thinks  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World,  1  will  let  him  know  the 
resu]t, — [Please  do. — Ed.].  This,  was  in  Ireland,  by  the  way,  a 
moisten  climate  than  in  most  localities  in  England. 

Many  more,  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  think  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  species  of  Primula  can  hold  their  own, 
in  the  house,  conservatory,  rockery,  flower  garden,  and  her¬ 
baceous  border.  H.  Arnold. 


Remarks  on  Growing  the  Fuchsia  for 
Exhibition. 

As  regards  striking  the  plant!  from  the  cuttings  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  season  of  the  exhibition.  If  in  June,  they  are 
properly  struck  in  September  ;•  but,  if  designed  for  a  Septem¬ 
ber  show  the  most  suitable  time  would  be  about  the  beginning 
of  March.  The  best  cuttings,  are  made  by  young  shoots  taken 
from  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  should  be  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and,  until  rooted,  require  the  protection  of  shade 
from  the  direct,  rays  of  the  sun  and  to  have  the  soil  kept 
damp,  but  not  over-moist.  When,  upon  examination,  it  is 
found  that  they  have  made  a  few  root-lets,  pot  them  off  in  equal 
proportions  of  good  thick  fibrous  loam,  well  chopped  up,  well 
decomposed  old  stable  manure,  a,  little  brown,  peat  mixed  with 
silver  sand.  Pot,  singly  into  small  pots'.  The  loam  and  peat 
should  be  chopped  into  nice  small  pieces'  at  this  early  stage 
and  never  sifted,  as  it  is  rendered  too  close  by  that  means. 

Fuchsias  are  like  Radishes,  the  quicker  they  are  grown,  the 
better.  In  another  month  they  will  require  a  shift  into-  a 
larger  size  pot,  a  5-in.  or  6-in.  Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
young  roots,  using  the  same  soil  as  before,  only  a  little 
coarser.  After  potting,  place  them  in  a,  pit  where  they  will 
have  a,  gentle  heat  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  afterwards 
removing  them  to  a.  warm  greenhouse,  placing  them  on  a 
shelf  or  as  near  the1  glass  as  possible.  In  January  they  may 
be  shifted  into  a  larger  size  and  should  have  an,  increase  of 
temperature.  We  are  taking  for  granted  that  they  have  been 
struck  in.  September,  and  everything  going  on  well,  due  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  paid  to  pinching,  syringing  and  shading, 
They  should  receive  their  last,  shift  at  least  two  months,  before 
they  are  required  to  be  in  bloom  for  the  exhibition  table,  and) 
the  stopping  or  pinching  discontinued  at  least  from  four  to 
five  weeks  before  the  show. 

Now  prepare  the  manure-tub.  After  their  last  shift  they 
will  be  arrowing  rapidly.  Pinch  and  regulate  all  the  shoots. 
If  this  has  been,  properly  attended  to  no  tying  of  the  branches 
will  be  necessary,  but  the  plants  should  be  as  near  the  shape 
of  a  Deodora  as  possible,  with  the  one  side  as  good  as  the 
other,  with  a  good  strong  leader  in  the  centre. 

Commence  feeding  about  six  weeks  before  show  time  by 
giving  from  the  tub  wherein,  lias  been  placed  beforehand  about 
|  cwt,.  of  sheep’s  droppings,  if  it  can.  be  got  handy,  for  this 
stimulant,  is  far  better  and  safer  than  any  other  I  have  tried 
for  the'  Fuchsia,.  It,  gives  a,  healthy  colour  to,  the  foliage 
also.  Failing  this,  get,  the  same  amount  of  fresh  cow  manure 
for  the  barrel.  Do  not  give  it  too  strong  at  first ;  once  in.  a, 
week,  after  the  regular  watering,  to  be  increased  twice  a  week 
later  on.  Be  sure  to  keep,  when  a.t,  all  possible,  a  moist, 
atmosphere,  as  the  red  spider  is  a,  had  customer  if  he  gets  a, 
footing  on,  the  Fuchsia;.  As  the  time  is  nearing  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition',  pick  off  all  the)  forward  blooms'  about  ten  days 
before  the  show.  This  will  enable,  the  others  to  appear  moie 
regular  all  over  the,  specimen®,  and  when  they  are  set  down 
cm  the  show-table  with  the  blooms  hanging  gracefully  all 


round  and  the  pots  half  ludden  by  the  foliage  and  flower®!, 
they  are  sure  to  get  honourable  mention,  if  not  the  first  prize. 
Of  the  varieties  of  Fuchsias  of  the  present  day  their  name  is 
legion,  but  I  question  very  much  for  exhibition  purposes, 
for  sturdy  habits  of  growth,  for  profuseness  of  bloom,  some 
of  our  good  old  varieties,  such  as  Venus  de  Medici,  Rose  of 
Castile,  Guiding  Star,  Arabella,  Marginata,  Profusa,  Model, 
Little  Bo-peep1,  Duchess,  of  Lancaster,  Beaconstield,  and  others 
which  might  be  named  far  surpass  for  show  specimens  many 
of  the  fishing-rod  varieties  we  have  at  the  present  day,  however 
big  their  individual  blooms  may  be. 

Alexander  Johnstone. 


The  Lady  Gardener. 

During  the  past  year  much  bais  been  written  in  these 
columns  anent  this  subject,  both  for  and  against.  The  major 
part  I  have  read,  and,  being  a  contributor  to  your  instructive 
paper  from  its  commencement,  I  am  induced,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
ask  your  indulgence  for  a  little  space  to  air  my  views  regarding 
our  fair  sex. 

I  should  have  done  this  when  the  discussion  was  fairly  on 
had  my  time  permitted ;  but  of  late  I  have  noted  many  ex¬ 
pressions  in  this  and  other  papers;  regarding  the  lady  in  the 
garden  given,  by  many  able  pensions.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  thei  Gardeners’  Dinner  heard  opinions 
then  given  regarding  this  subject. 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  one;  able  correspondent  expressed 
the  -opinion  that  the  lady  element  was  only  a  fad,  and  would 
have  a,  short  existence.  "  A.  D.,”  with  his  brilliant,  pen,  said 
some  most  favourable  things-  on  their  behalf,  pointing  out  their 
willingness,  to  obtain  knowledge  from  instruction  given  by 
lectures,  etc.,  and  their  working  powers  at  colleges,  etc.,  com¬ 
pared  to  many  men. 

Added  to  this  there  are  those  who  wo-uld  boycott  them  out 
of  a,  garden,,  and  have  not  the  least  sympathy  with  them.  But 
these  latter  havei  not  made  a  case  against  them,  and  by  their 
severe  denouncing  against-  them  will  net.  rid  the  garden  of 
them. 

Personally,  I  believe  they  have  come-  to  stay,  and  why  not  ? 
At  the  outset,  f  may  say  I  do  not  believe  they  are  fitted  to  do 
all  the  duties;  connected  with  a  garden  in  every  place,  nor 
will  they  ever  be  able:  to  discharge  the  duties  of  many  gardens, 
however  they  may  be  trained.  All  the  same,  there  are  many 
places  where  they  will  be  a  success,  and  in  some  things  they 
can  equal  the  stronger  sex — I  am  now  thinking  of  h-o-me 
decoration,  floral,  etc. — and  have  a  refined  taste  not  known  to 
many  men  in.  many  of  the  lighter  departments,  such  as  Grape 
thinning,  etc.  ;  also  it  may  he  said.  Would  they  do  this  ?  Yes, 
they  will.  Some  four  years;  ago  I  saw  one  of  the  students  from 
Reading  at  tliis  work,  and  she  could  equal  any  man 

There  are  many  ladies  who  are  devoted  to  their  garden  and 
would  find  a.  companion  in  a  lady  gardener,  and  although  she 
may  not-  be  able  to;  do  some  of  the  rougher  work,  could  guide 
labouring  men  and  he  the  means  of  spreading  the  love  for 
the  art  still  wider. 

All  able-  men  see  nothing  to  fear  in  this  new  development  ; 
they  have-  faith  they  will  always  be,  able-  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  craft-,  and  welcome  healthy  competition,  knowing  this  is 
what  advances;  most  industries. 

Those  who;  wish  to  drive  them  out  of  the  garden,  I  would 
ask,  why  not  do-  this  also  to  men  in  drapers’  and  other  shops 
of  a.  kindred  nature  ?  Surely  there  is  room  for  us  all ;  let 
the  most-  fitting  come-  to  the  top-,  regardless  of  cost,  or  class. 
Horticulture  is  surely  extending,  and  if  ladies  have  an  ability, 
give-  them  a  free  hand  ;  and  those  men  who  cannot-  hold  their 
own  or  have  mistaken  their  calling,  I  say,  should  obtain 
another  avocation.  J.  C.  F. 

Chard. 


Death  of  Mr.  James  Tweedie. — The  death  has  just  occurred 
of  Mr.  James  Tweedie,  who  for  26  years  had  been  superintendent 
of  Portobello  Eastern  Cemetery,  Joppa.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Tweedie  was  a  gardener  in  Inveresk,  Musselburgh. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Lysimachia  Henryi. 

The  above  is  a  near  relation  of  Creeping  Jenny,  so  well 
known  in  almost  every  garden  and  utilised  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes,  being,  in  fact,  grown  as  a  bedding  plant  and  as  a 
substitute  for  Ferns  in  shady  places,  especially  in  the  dark 
windows  of  London  and  other  large  towns.  Although  some¬ 
what  similar  in  habit  to  the  above,  the  newcomer,  L.  Henryi,  is 
very  different  in  general  appearance,  being  at  a  casual  glance 
very  similar  to  Sedum  kamtsehaticum.  The  stems  are  pro¬ 
cumbent,  not  very  long,  and  rise  at  their  tips,  so  that  a  well- 
grown  plant  represents  a  dense  cushion  of  leaves.  These 
leaves  are  opposite',  lanceolate1,  but  towards  the  top  of  the 
stems  they  are  more  or  less  crowded,  forming  a  false  rosette, 
and  are  shortly  stalked.  Only  one  flower  develops  in  the  axil 
of  each  leaf,  but  as  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stem  are  very' 
numerous,  so  the  flowers  develop1  in  proportion,  and  give  the 
plant  a  rather  pretty  effect.  They  are1  bell-shaped,  fivedobed, 
and  erect,  so  that  they  show  themselves  oft'  amongst  the  upper 
leaves  owing  to  the  spreading  habit-  of  the  latter. 

Our  illustration  represents  a-  plant  growing  on  the  rockery 
at-  Kew,  and  which  flowered  profusely  last  summer.  It  is  a, 
new  species  introduced  from  Central  China  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  the  speci¬ 
men  having  been  received  at  Kew  in,  1902. 

Something  like  sixty-five  species  of  Lysi¬ 
machia  are  known  to  science,  a.  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  are  hardy,  but  the  relative 
hardiness  of  the  plant  under  notice  has  scarcely 
had  time  to  he  determined,  seeing  that  the 
winters  in  London  have  not  been  very  severe 
since  its  introduction.  At  the  top  of  the  picture 
readers  may  notice'  two1  small  plants  of  Corv- 
dalis  tomentosa,,  another  introduction,  from  the 
same  country. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  tricolor. 

In  its  native  countiy  Clianthus  Dampieri  is 
a  herbaceous  perennial,  but  under  the  old 
system  of  cultivating  it,  the  seedlings  w'ere  very 
liable  to  damp'  off  at  any  period  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  plant  was  almost  certain  to  die 
after  having  flowered.  That  difficulty  has  now 
been  overcome1  by  grafting  seedlings  upon  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arbor escens). 

The  plant  used  to'  be  the  terror  of  all  gardeners 
who  were  called  upon  to  grow  the  Glory  Pea  of 
Australia. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  a  very 
beautiful  and  distinct  variety  of  it  under  the 
name  of  C.  I),  tricolor,  a  variation  which  has 
been  derived  by  seed  sowing.  The  standard  is 
white  at  the  base  on  the  outer  face,  but  the  inner  face  is  of 
the  usual  bright  red,  with  the  large  black  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  wings  are  white,  except  the  tip  and  the  lower  edges, 
which  are  red,  so  that  we  have  a,  strange  and  striking  contrast 
of  deep  red,  black,  and  white.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  and 
hoary,  while  the  stems  are  flexuous  and  drooping.  For  this 
reason  the  plant  is  admirably  adapted  for  basket  work,  and 
now  that  it,  becomes  a  perennial  shrub  of  easy  culture,  we 
should  see  it  in,  every  well  cared  for  conservatory  in,  the  land. 
The  upright  stick  shown  on  the  right  of  the  picture  has  no 
connection,  with  the  plant,  and  was  only  accidentally  included 
in  the  picture. 

Apple  Wagener. 

The  fruits  of  this  Apple  are  of  medium  size,  oblate,  and 
bright  scarlet.  The  flesh  has  somewhat  of  the  Quince  flavour, 
and  is  very  solid,  on  which  account  it  keeps  well,  being  in 
season  from  April  to  June.  It  may  therefore  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  latest  keeping  varieties  of  Apples,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  America.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration,  which  represents  a  pot 
tree  taken  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Qeorge  Bunyard  and  Co., 


Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  in  September  last.  This  small 
specimen  should  serve  as  a  plea  in  favour  of  cultivating  hardy 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  supply  of  fruits  in 
bad  seasons  like  the  past,  when  many  of  the  orchards  were 
practically  fruitless.  The  tree  in  question  carried  about  two 
dozen,  fruits,  possibly  more1,  as  we  can.  only  refer  to  those 
shown  by  the  camera.  The  tree  is  of  easy  growth,  and  a  great 
bearer,  so  that  this  variety  might  very  well  be  added  to  col¬ 
lections  for  a  supply  of  late-keeping,  good  cooking  Apples, 

Chrysanthemum  Winnie  Wells. 

Our  illustration  of  this  new  single  variety  was  taken  in,  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co-.,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  early  in  November  last.  The  flowers  are  somewhat 
similar  in  style  to  those  of  Mary  Anderson,  or  its  sport,  Annie 
Holden,  hut  are  of  a  bright,  golden,  yellow.  The  plant  flowers 
freely,  producing  a,  great-  number  of  branching  stems,  each 
bearing  a  number  of  heads  in,  different  stages  of  advancement, 
and  these  branches  being  produced  freely,  they  may  he  cut 
of  any  length  for  home,  decoration.  It  might  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  exhibition,  purposes,  and  would  come  in  the  same 
class  as  Mary  Anderson,  which  we  consider  much  more  orna¬ 
mental  and  elegant  for  cut-floaver  purposes,  and  also  more 
suitable  than  single?,  having  blooms  I  in.  or  5  in.  across.  The 


Lysimachia  TIenuyi  :  Flowef.s  deep  yellow. 

illustration  merely  represents  the1  top  of  a.  small  spray  taken 
from  a,  large  plant.  Its  cultivation,  is  of  the  easiest-,  present 
ing  no  difficulty  whatever. 


Single  Chrysanthemums. 

Everyone  who  grows  Chrysanthemums  at  all  should  include 
some  of  the  above  in  their  collection,  for  of  their  beauty  and 
ue-sfulness  for  all  purposes  there  is  not  a  doubt,  and  as  many 
of  our  leading  nurserymen  are  now  making  a,  special  feature 
of  them,  it-  is  easy  to  make  a,  good  selection.  They  may  be 
grown  on  precisely  tlie  same  lines  as  advised  for  decorative 
varieties,  as  regards  cuttings,  pinching,  soil,  etc.  For  table 
decoration  and  arranging  in  vases  they  are  most  useful,  many 
of  them  being  exceedingly  light  and  graceful.  I  will  not  enter 
into  any  details  of  their  culture  here1,  but-  will  endeavour  to 
name  a  few  good  varieties  which,  I  am  sure,  will  give  satis¬ 
faction.  One  of  the  best  I  have  seen  is  Ethel  Wynne,  a  rosy 
white  flower,  with  fairly  long  twisted  florets.  The  blooms  are 
produced  singly  about  half-way  down  the  stem  on  long  stalks, 
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which  give  the  sprays  a.  very  light  appearance.  One  of  the 
very  best  for  table  decoration,  Kate  Williams,  isi  a  large  yellow 
flower,  with,  a  slight  tinge  of  red  a®  the  flowers  expand,  and 
slightly  curling  at  the  tips.  It  grows  about.  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
high,  blooms  very  freely,  and  is  also  very  sweet,  scented. 

Mrs.  Breimner  is  a  rather  large  flower,  having  two  or  three 
rows  of  florets  of  a  beautiful  rich  pink  colour.  The  plant 
grows,  about.  3  ft.  high,  and  is  very  effective  when  well  grown. 
Another  good  variety  is  Lottie  Penford  ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
heavily  shaded  with  rose,  and  it  is  a.  most  pleasing  variety 
when  cut  and  used  in  vases.  It  is  somewhat,  stiffer  in  habit 
than  any  I  have  mentioned,  but  this  is  no  detriment  to  it. 
The  flowers,  are  about  the  size  of  a.  penny,  and  produced  in 
clusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  Mrs.  Field  is  a  creamy-white 
flower  with  a  yellow  disc,  the  plant  being  a  good  grower  and 
very  free  blooming  when  well  done ;  very  effective  a,S'  a. 
conservatory  plant,  and  one  that  everybody  should  grow.  A 
good  dark  crimson  variety  is  Rev.  W.  E.  Remfrey,  which  grows 
about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  rather  large  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters.,  each  flower  having  two  or  three  rows  of 
florets,  and  they  make  a  telling  variety,  either  on.  the  plant,  or 
in  a  cut  state. 

Jessie  T.  Angus  is  a.  rosy-cerise  coloured  flower  and  doe®  n.ot. 
grow  quite  so  tall  a.s  most,  varieties,  but  is.  a.  very  pretty 
flower.  Amy  Fletcher  is  a-  pure  white,  with  long,  graceful 
florets',  very  free,  and  one  that  should  be  grown  plentifully  for 
cutting.  Mizpah  is  a.  very  dwarf-growing  variety  with  rosy- 
purple  flowers  arranged  in  little  clumps,  at  the  top  of  the  stems. 
The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  across  them,  and  are  very 
effective  if  arranged  with  a,  white  variety.  This  and  the  one 
named  Ethel  Wynne  make  a,  charming  arrangement  for  a. 
dinner-table  if  used  lightly  and  not,  overdone.  Miss  Annie 
Holden  is  a  yellow  sport’  from  Miss,  Maiy  Anderson,  and  is  a. 
very  pretty  and  useful  variety.  Annie  Hunt  is  a  reddish- 
bronze  flower,  with  a,  yellow  disc.  A  dwarf  grower  and  rather 
large  flower’,  it,  requires  good  cultivation,  and  is  then  a,  very 
pretty  shade.  Another  good  white  is  Ewan  Cameron,  which 
should  be  in,  every  collection,  however  small.  The  flowers  are 
large,  with  three  or  four  rows  of  long  rather  broad  florets 
arranged  round  a,  yellow  disc.  The  plant  is  a,  good  dwarf 
grower,  and  when,  well  grown  is  simply  one  mas®  of  bloom.  I 
coadd  name  a  good  many  more  sorts,  but  those  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  some  that  I  have  seen  growing  and  flowering,  and 
which  I  am  able  to  give  a,  bona-fide  opinion  of. 

R.  Ti-iatchbr. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Utility  of  Hotbeds  and  Garden  Frames. 

Undoubtedly  the  primitive  garden  frames  on  hotbeds  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  structures!  in  the  garden.  I  a, m 
aware  there  are  those  who  do  not  think  so,  but  I  am  old- 
fa,  skion.ed  enough  to  have  had  forty  years’  experience  in  gardens 
of  all  sizes  (from  two  t,0'  thirty  hands,),  having  had  to  work  in, 
and  had  charge  of  structures  of  all  kinds  in.  that,  time,  and  now 
have  to  manage  a  garden  with  many  kinds  of  glasshouses  and 
some  of  these  simply  garden  frames  on  hotbeds,  and  from  these 
latter  we  obtain  the  greatest  value'  during  the  year,  all  points 
considered. 

Our  forefathers  had  not  the  modern  appliances,  and  still  they 
grew  early  Cucumbers,  etc.,  in  these  old-fashioned  structures', 
and  I  am  not  .sure  that  the  standard  of  quality  has,  so  much 
improved  as  some  are  apt  to  think.  Added  to  this,  these  are 
within  the  reach  of  many  who  cannot  afford  frame®,  etc., 
heated  with  hot  water,  but  are  devoted  to  their  garden ;  and 
believing  many  of  this  class  are  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  (in  whose  pages  they  obtain  sound  information),  it.  is  for 
these  that  I  am  induced  to  give  an  outline  of  the  use  these 
may  be  put  to,  much  of  which  we'  practise  in  this  garden  every 
year. 

In  our  frame  yard  we  have  a  high  stonei  wall  facing  south¬ 
east  by  south.  In  front,  of  this  we  make  hotbeds  of  various 
heights,  long  enough  to  hold  fifteen  lights.  These  are  :n 


various  sizes',  from  one  to  three  lights  each.  Early  in  the  year 
(January)  a  beginning  is  made  to  frame  beds ;  these  are  placed 
in  front-  of  this  wall,  made  wide  enough  to  allow  2  ft.  in  front 
of  the  frame  and  2  ft.  at,  back  toi  pass  round  for  airing,  etc. 
These  beds  -are  formed  of  leaves,  Ivy  clippings,  clippings  from 
large  Box  bushes  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  or  any  green  material 
with  a  little  fresh  manure  (of  which  our  supply  is  very  limited), 
or  any  rubbish.  This  is  .all  mixed  together,  forming  a  bed  3  ft. 
to  4  ft  high.  This  is  trodden  firm,  when  the  frame®  are  put  on. 
Other  beds  are  made  according  to  the  amount  of  material  at 
command  and  as.  they  are  needed.  After  the  frames  are  put 
on  and  more  warmth  is  wanted,  the  space®  round  them  are  filled 
with  material  that  will  rot  and  heat,  and  this  finds  an  outlet 
for  all  our  weeds  (when  not  in  seed),  lawn  mowings — in  fact, 


Clianthus  Dampieri  tricolor.  (See  p.  29.) 


anything  ’and  everything  is  put  here  to  rot  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  This  keeps  up  a  continued  heat. 

At,  the  close  of  the  year  these  beds  provide  ,a  fine  supply  of 
good  plant  food  to  dig  into  the  land  for  the  next  crop.  By  this 
method  there  is  no  waste  of  manure,  and,  being  short  of  animal 
manure,  we  have  to  rely  principally  on  this  for  our  kitchen 
garden.  The  weeds,  etc.,  make  good  food  when  rotted,  and 
afford  a  place  for  all  rubbish.  When  more  manure  was  used,  a 
receptacle  was  sunk  at  one  end  for  the  drainings  to  run  in, 
giving  a  supply  of  manure  water. 

Regarding  , the  use  the  frames  are  put,  to,  I  may  say  they  are 
not  idle  any  time  of  the  year.  Some  are  used  first  for  Potatos 
or  Beans,  and  striking  cuttings,  with  Radishes,  Lettuce®,  etc., 
sown  amongst  Potato®.  When  these  are  off  then  some  new 
soil  is  added,  and  they  are  planted  with  Cucumbers,  Melons,, 
growing  warm  house  plants  from  cuttings  in  spring,  such  a® 
Euphorbias  and  Crotons1.  Others  are  used  for  bringing  on 
young  Gloxinias,  Begonia,®,  etc.  As  the  autumn  advances  and 
these  are  over,  boards  are  put  on  the  soil,  and  they  are  used 
to  grow  our  young  seedling  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
etc.  These  thrive  amazingly  during  autumn,  enjoying  the 
latent,  heat  from  the  beds,  and  now,  end  of  December,  we  have 
several  hundred  healthy  Cineraria®  for  spring  blooming  in  these 
frames.  Other  frames'  are  used  for  growing  on  Bourardias, 
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young  stool  of  soft-wooded  plants  in  summer,  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing.  These  early  in  October  are  filled  with  double  Violets, 
having  been  grown  in  the  open  ground.  Asparagus,  Turnips, 
and  many  other  crops  may  be  brought  on  in  turn.  They  are 
also  used  for  starting  Strawberries,  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths 
and  Daffodils',  according  to  the  material  the  beds  are  made  of 
and  the  beat  in  them.  Lettuce  grows  rapidly  in  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  two  or  three  crops  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  one  year  from  a  frame ;  but  attention  to  airing,  etc., 
must  be  given  as  cautiously  as  with  other  glass.  But  all  this 
is  obtained  with  no  'expenditure  for  heat,  etc.,  and  many  other 
uses  could  be  named  did  space  afford.  Con. 


Garden  Refuse. 

Garden  refuse  of  all  kinds  is  most  useful  to  the  gardener 
when  properly  made  into  a  fertilising  manure.  The  ordinary 
everyday  routine  of  work  give®  rise  to  the  accumulation  of 
this  refuse,  as  few  days  pass  without  cleaning  taking  place  in 
some  part  or  other,  whether  in  the'  kitchen  garden  or  outside 
of  it,  so  that  really  there  is  no  trouble  or  extra  labour  involved 
in  the  gathering  of  it  together.  Walk  edgings,  flower-bed 
and  border  edgings,  and  all  such  like  can  be  added  with  the 
best  possible  results.  All  primings,  the  trimmings  of  shrub¬ 
beries,  all  the  decayed  growth  of  the  herbaceous  borders  and 
weeds  should  be  burned,  these  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
compost  in  a,  high  degree.  There  is  nothing  but  can  be 
utilised  with  much  advantage  and  convenience'  to  the  gar¬ 
dener.  Every  gardener  can  make  this  excellent  compost  with¬ 
out  having  to  bestow  any  great  care  or  labour1  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  All  this  refuse,  as  the  work  goes  on,  must  be  carried  to 
a,  place  by  itself  out  of  the  way,  where,  if  it  is  regularly  put 
and  the  heap  at  convenient  times  dressed  up,  the  materials  it 
is  composed  of  will  in  time  heat  and  decompose. 

Short'  grass  sweepings  throughout  the  •summer,  and  rough 
leaves  at  the  close  of  the  season,  should  be  added ;  indeed, 
everything  that  can  be  brought  together  as  cleaning  goes  on. 
W  here  ga, slime  can  be  had,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  compost. 
This  process  should  go  on  methodically  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  when,  the  work  should  be  turned  and  carefully  mixed, 
and  a®  the  work  goes1  on,  all  scrap®  of  wood  and  stones  should 
be  picked  out.  to'  make  the  whole,  as  clean  a  mould  as  can  be 
made  in  that  way.  Tills  isi  usually  done  in  a  time  of  frost, 
or  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  work  on  from  heavy  rains, 
so  that  no  time  is  taken  up  with  it  in  good  weather.  This 
compost  ought  to  lie  a  year  to  give  it  time  to  make  thoroughly, 
and  then,  it  can  be  used  in  many  wa.ys  with  advantage. 

This-  compost  will  be  found  useful  in  many  ways  in  the 
flower-garden,  where  Pelargoniums  and  other  soft-wooded 
things  are  planted,  for,  if  the  soil  is  in  any  way  heavy,  a 
dressing  of  it  helps  to  make  the  surface'  fine,  and  as  planting 
goes  on,  it  mixes  with  the  soil  and  gives  the  plants  a  start. 
It  is  also  most  useful  for  planting  all  half-hardy  cuttings  in 
frames  or  otherwise.  Cuttings  of  all  soft  bedding  plants  strike 
readily  in  it.  It  suit®  all  manner  of  seedlings ;  then,  with 
vegetable  seed  it  is  a  great  help  to  vegetation,  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  ground  from  running  close  together,  which  it  is 
apt  to  do'  if  the  weather  should  be  wet  in  the  spring.  Onion 
and  Carrot  ground  should  have  a  dressing  of  it  in  the  early 
'part  of  the  winter,  so:  that  at  sowing  time  it  would  make  a 
fine  mould  for  the  seed.  Violets  do  exceedingly  well  in  it 
either  in  frames:  or  out  in  the  open ;  indeed,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  many  things  it  can  be  applied  to  with  the  best  possible 
results.  I  have  proved  this  over  a  series  of  years,  and  would 
urge  a.ll  who  have  not.  done  so  to  adopt  the  same  practice. 

J.  W.  J. 


Shiploads  or  Prunes. — Large  shipments  of  Californian 
Prunes  are  now  being  made  in  Europe,  via  New  York.  The 
other  week  the  following  quantities  were  handled  from  three 
shipments  Hamburg,  1,928,650  lb.  ;  England,  1,404.457  lb.  ; 
Rotterdam,  353,410  lb.  ;  Germany,  154,061  lb.  ;  Holland,  45,329 
lb.  ;  Belgium,  20,004  lb.  ;  Lubeck,  17,000  lb.  The  total  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week  were  3,922,911  lb. 


Sutton’s  Supreme  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  a  trial  of  this  variety  of  Lettuce 
for  early  summer,  mid-season,  .and  autumn  supplies.  It  is  of 
giant  strain,  being  one  of  the  largest  I  have  grown,  making  a 
grand,  solid  heart,  crisp,  of  fine  colour  and  excellent  flavour,  un¬ 
equalled  as  a  drought  resister,  and  remains  a  long  time  fit  for 
use  before  bolting.  F  or  early  supply,  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  in 
the.  middle  of  February ;  prick  out  when  large  enough  into 
boxes ;  sow  again  in  the  middle  of  March.  This  -sowing  may 
be  pricked  out  into-  a  cold  frame ;  plant  out  when  ready.  Sow¬ 
ings  should  then  be  made  outside  every  five  or  six  weeks  from 
the  first  week  in  April,  part  of  each  sowing  being  transplanted, 
and  the  seed  row  thinned  out.  This  extends  the  time  that  each 
sowing  remains  fit  for  use.  Treated  in  this  manner,  and 
planted  in  soil  that  ha®  been  liberally  dressed  with  farmyard 
manure,  well  turned  over,  there  is  little  else  required  except 
a  good  watering  when  they  are  transplanted,  and  some  shade 
for  two  or  three  days  at,  that  time  if  the.  weather  is-  very  hot 
and  sunny.  John 

Auchento'shan,  Dalmuir. 


Lilacs  for  Forcing. 

There  are  no  more  effective  plant®,  when  well  grown  and 
carefully  treated  in  the  matter  of  forcing,  than  the  Lilacs  for 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration,  during  early  spring. 
A  most  suitable  place  to  grow  them  would  be  a.  aeep  pit,  having 
a  single  4-in.  pipe  running  round  it.  A  mixture  of  long  stable 
litter  and  leaves  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  to-  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  thoroughly  shaken  up  together,  and  well  trodden 
down. 

In  the  meantime  the  plants,  if  in,  the  open  ground,  should 
be  got  up  carefully,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  young  roots, 
and  potted  into  suitable  sized  pots,  well  drained  and  washed 
perfectly  clean.  A  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
leaf  soil,  and  one  part  old  decayed  manure,  with  a  little  road 
sand  added,  will  grow  them  well.  When  the  heat  of  the  hotbed 
is  on  the  decline,  which  may  be  tested  by  plunging  ,a  stake  in 
and  examining  it  every  day,  the  pots:  may  be  plunged  to  the 
rims  in  it,  allowing  plenty  of  head  room,  so  that  the  buds  do  not, 
get  broken.  Very  little  fire:  heat  will  be  needed  at  first,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  being  suitable  for  a  start. 
Air  freely  on  all  favourable  days:,  and  if  bright  remove  the 
lights  altogether  for  the  first  week  or  two-.  Keep  the  syringe 
going  among  the:  plants,  using  tepid  water  always,  as  this-  helps 
to  make  them  break  evener,  and  keeps  them  clean  .and  healthy. 
The  plants  will  not  require  much  water  a,t  this  period,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  be  fresh  potted,  but  when  doing  so  give  a  good 
•soaking,  using  clear  water,  unt.il  it  is  ascertained  there  are 
plenty  of  roots )  then  diluted  manure  water  may  be  given 
twice  a  week. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  show  signs  of  opening,  syringing 
should  be  discontinued,  .and  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the 
flowering  house.  They  should  be  placed  in  .a  fairly  dry  posi¬ 
tion  if  possible,  as  they  are  liable  to-  damp  and  lose  their 
beauty  and  fragrance.  When  they  have  ceased  flowering 
gradually  inure  them  to  withstand  outdoor  accommodation  by 
removing  to  a  coo-l  house,  thus  ensuring  gradual  and  perfect 
ripening  of  the:  wood,  without  which  good  bloom  cannot,  be 
expected  the  following  season,. 

During  summer  stand  outdoors  in  a  -shady  position,  and  when 
the  wood  is  sufficiently  ripened  prune  them  back  to  within  two 
or  three:  buds  of  the  previous,  year’s  growth.  A  piece  of  re¬ 
serve  ground  should  be  utilised  in  the  garden,  and  on  this 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  the  soil,  and  if  the  weather  be 
very  hot  and  dry,  soak  them  well  now  .and  then  with  clear' 
water.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  one  season  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  the  next  in,  the:  o-pen  ground,  a,nd  in  order  to 
have  a  supply  of  plant®  for  forcing  every  year  two  batches 
should  be  grown,  forcing  the  one  and  resting  the  other  alter¬ 
nately.  The  plants  do  much  better  treated  in  this  manner 
than  if  forcing  continually  every  year,  the  wood  being  stronger 
and  consequently  producing  much  finer  blooms.  I  do-  not  think 
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much  advantage  is  gained  by  turning-  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots  and  then  planted,  as  they  make  isueh  rank  growth,  espm 
cially  if  the  ground  be  at  all  strong,  and  when  polled  up 
again  are  liable  to  drop  their  buds  if  this  operation  is  not  very 
carefully  performed.  A  fine  double  white  is  Mine.  Lemoine, 
which  flowers  profusely,  and  is  very  fragrant.  Mine.  Legraye 
also  forces  well.  Charles  X.  is  a  good  red  variety,  and  is  useful 
for  forcing  early.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

AUDITS  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 


Below  we  publish  the  colour  list  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  also  the  complete 
and  first  prize  audit  of  varieties  as  made  out  for  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Curtis  at  the  show  on  July  15th  and  16th 
last.  These  are  the  audits  to  which  we  referred  in  our  issue  for  December 
19th. 


Colour. 

Crimson 

Rose  &  Carmine 
Pink 

Orange  Shades  . . 
Blush 

Picotee  Edged  . . 

Red  Stripes 
Purple  &  Blue 
Stripes 

Yellow  &  Buff  . . 

Bicolors 

Blue 

Mauve  . . 

Violet  <£•  Purple 
Marone  &  Bronze 
Lavender 
White 
Fancies 

Magenta 

Cerise 


COLOUR 

Classification 

List. 

Salopian 
Prince  of  Wales 
Prima  Donna 
Gorgeous 


LIST. 
General 
Audit. 
Salopian 
Prince  of  Wales 
Lovely 

Miss  Willmott 


First  Prize 
Audit. 

. .  Salopian. 

. .  Prince  of  Wales. 

. .  Lovely. 

Miss  Willmott. 


D’cliess  of  Sutherland  D’chess  of  Sutherland  D’chess  of  Sutherland 
Lottie  Eckford  . .  Lottie  Eckford  . .  { 

America  . .  . .  America  . .  . .  America. 


Princess  of  Wales  . .  Princess  of  Wales  . . 
Queen  Victoria  . .  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  . . 

Triumph  . .  . .  Triumph 


Navy  Blue 
Dorothy  Tennant  . . 
Duke  of  Westminster 
Othello 

Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 
Blanche  Burpee 
Lottie  Hutchins 
George  Gordon 
Captivation 
Coccinea 


Navy  Blue 
Dorothy  Tennant  . . 
Duke  of  Westminster 
Black  Knight 
Lady  Gr  zel  Hamilton 
Dorothy  Eckford  . . 
Lottie  Hutchins 


j  George  Gordon 
Coccinea 


Princess  of  Wales. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon. 

J  Jeannie  Gordon. 

I  Triumph. 

Navy  Blue. 

Dorothy  Tennant. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Black  Knight. 

Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 
Dorothy  Eckford. 
Grade  Greenwood. 

George  Gordon. 
Coccinea. 


COMPLETE  AUDIT  OF  VARIETIES  SHOWN  IN  COMPETITION. 


Variety.  Times  shown.  1 

Variety.  Times  show 

n. 

1. 

Miss  Willmott 

44 

23. 

Captivation 

7 

2. 

Navy  Blue 

35 

Lady.  Nina  Balfour 

7 

3. 

Lovely 

34 

Maid  of  Honour 

7 

4. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon 

32 

Mrs.  Eckford 

7 

5. 

Black  Knight 

30 

24. 

Dainty 

6 

Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 

30 

Duchess  of  Westminster 

6 

Prince  of  Wales 

30 

Stanley 

6 

6. 

Duke  of  Westminster 

29 

25. 

Agnes  Johnson 

5 

Salopian 

29 

Countess  of  Aberdeen  .  . 

5 

7. 

Dorothy  Eckford 

28 

Golden  Gate 

5 

Triumph 

28 

Lord  Kenyon 

5 

8. 

Coccinea 

27 

Pink  Friar 

5 

9. 

Mars 

24 

Senator 

5 

10. 

Jeannie  Gordon 

21 

26. 

Aurora 

4 

Othello 

21 

Colonist 

4 

Prima  Donna  . . 

21 

Duke  of  Clarence 

4 

11. 

America 

20 

Emily  Henderson 

4 

Sadie  Burpee  . . 

20 

Monarch 

4 

12. 

Lottie  Hutchins  . . 

19 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  Wright. . 

4 

13. 

Lord  Rosebery 

18 

Sensation 

4 

Mrs.  J  os.  Chamberlain 

18 

27. 

Countess  of  Powis 

3 

14. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

17 

Duke  of  Sutherland 

3 

Prince  Edward  of  York 

17 

Mrs.  Sankey 

3 

15. 

Lady  Mary  Currie 

16 

Stella  Morse 

3 

Lottie  Eckford 

16 

28. 

Apple  Blossom 

2 

16. 

Countess  Cadogan 

14 

Chancellor 

2 

Gorgeous 

14 

Coquette 

2 

Her  Majesty 

14 

Countess  of  Shrewsbury 

2 

Princess  of  Wales 

14 

Fascination 

2 

17. 

Dorothy  Tennant 

13 

Grey  Friar 

2 

18. 

Blanche  Burpee  . . 

12 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald 

2 

Countess  of  Radnor 

12 

Shahzada 

2 

19. 

Captain  of  the  Blues 

11 

29. 

Boreatton 

1 

Countess  of  Lathom 

11 

Dolly  Varden 

1 

Emily  Eckford 

11 

Eliza  Eckford 

1 

20 

Gracie  Greenwood 

10 

Firefly 

1 

Queen  Victoria 

10 

Isa  Eckford 

1 

Royal  Rose 

10 

Katherine  Tracy 

1 

21. 

King  Edward  VII. 

9 

Lady  Skelmersdale 

1 

Lady  M.  Ormsby-Gore 

9 

Lemon  Queen 

1 

Mrs.  Dugdale  . . 

9 

Modesty 

1 

22. 

Admiration 

8 

Mont  Blanc 

1 

Gaiety 

.8 

Oriental 

1 

George  Gordon 

8 

Seedling 

1 

Hon.  F.  Bouverie 

8 

Venus 

8 

Total  Bunches  .  .  991 

Total  Varieties  . .  90 


AUDIT  OF  VARIETIES  SHOWN  IN  FIRST  PRIZE  EXHIBITS: 


Variety.  Times  shown. 

1 .  Dorothy  Eckford  . .  . .  9 

2.  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  . .  8 

Lovely  .  .  8 

3.  Duke  of  Westminster  .  .  7 

Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  . .  7 

Jeannie  Gordon  . .  7 

Miss  Willmott  . .  . ;  7 

Prince  of  Wales. .  . ,  7 

Salopian  . .  ..  7 

Triumph  .  .  . .  7 

4.  Navy  Blue  . ,  . .  6 

5.  Black  Knight  . ,  5 

Coccinea  '  . .  . ;  5 

Lady  Mary  Currie  .  .  5 

Lord  Rosebery  . .  . .  5 

Prima  Donna  . .  5 

6.  Agnes  Johnston  .  .  4 

America  . .  4 

Captain  of  the  Blues  . .  4 

George  Gordon . .  4 

Gracie  Greenwood  . .  4 

King  Edward  VII.  .  .  4 

Lottie  Eckford.  .  ..  4 

Maid  of  Honour . .  4 

Othello  . .  . .  .4 

Prince  Edward  of  York  .  4 

7-  Countess  Cadogan .  .  ..  3 

Countess  of  Lathom  .  .  3 

Dorothy  Tennant  . .  3 

Duchess  of  Sutherland . .  3 

Mrs.  Eckford  .  .  3 

Princess  of  Wales  . .  3 

8.  Admiration  . .  2 

Countess  of  Radnor  . .  2 

Dainty  . .  2 

Duke  of  Clarence  . .  2 

Emily  Eckford  .  .  . .  2 


Variety.  Times  shown. 


Gaiety  . .  2 

Her  Majesty  . .  2 

Lady  M.  Ormsby-Gore  .  2 

Lord  Kenyon  . .  . .  2 

Lottie  Hutchins  . .  2 

Monarch  . .  2 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  Wright  2 
Royal  Rose  .  .  2 

Sadie  Burpee  .  .  2 

9.  Apple  Blossom  . .  .  .  1 

Blanche  Burpee  .  .  1 

Boreatton  .  .  1 

Captivation  .  .  1 

Colonist  .  .  1 

Countess  of  Aberdeen  . .  1 

Countess  of  Powis  .  .  1 

Duchess  of  Westminster  1 
Duke  of  Sutherland  .  .  1 

Eliza  Eckford . .  1 

Emily  Henderson  .  .  1 

Golden  Gate  . .  . .  1 

Gorgeous  .  .  1 

Grey  Friar  . .  .  .  1 

Hon.  F.  Bouverie  .  .  1 

Katherine  Tracy  .  .  1 

Lady  Nina  Balfour  . .  1 

Lemon  Queen . .  1 

Mars  . .  . .  1 

Modesty  . .  . .  1 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  . .  1 

Mrs.  Jos.  Chamberlain  .  1 

Pink  Friar  . .  . .  1 

Queen  Victoria  , .  1 

Shalizada  . .  1 

Total  Bunches  . .  21C 

Total  Varieties  . .  71 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 


By  HUGH  ALDERSEY,  Esq.,  Aldersey  Hall,  Chester. 


I.— SELFS. 

White. — Dorothy  Eckford,  Sadie  Burpee,  Blanche  Burpee,  Emily  Hender¬ 
son. 

Blush. — Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Countess'of  Aberdeen. 

Cream. — Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Lottie  Hutchins,  Gracie  Greenwood. 

Yellow. — Hon.  Mrs.  Edw.  Kenyon,  Queen  Victoria,  Lady  M.  Ormsby- 
Gore,  Mrs.  Eckford. 

Pink. — Lovely,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Prima  Donna. 

Rose. — Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Dugdale. 

Bright  Rose.— Lady  Mary  Currie,  Miss  Willmott,  Chancellor. 

Orange. — Gorgeous,  Countess  of  Powis,  Meteor. 

Crimson. — King  Edward  VII.,  Salopian,  Mars. 

Cerise. — Coccinea. 

Lavender. — Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Lady  Nina 
Balfour. 

Blue  (Dark). — Navy  Blue,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Blue  (Light). — Emily  Eckford,  Countess  Cadogan. 

Violet. — Duke  of  Westminster,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Mauve. — Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Admiration 
Maroon. — Othello,  Black  Knight,  Stanley. 

Magenta. — George  Gordon,  Lord  Kenyon,  Calypso. 

II.— BICOLORS. 

Rose  and  White. — Triumph,  Royal  Rose,  Little  Dorrit. 

Pink  and  Buff. — Agnes  Johnston,  Venus,  Countess  of  Lathom. 

Scarlet  and  Pink. — Prince  Edward  of  York. 

Rose  and  Buff. — Jeannie  Gordon. 

III. — FLAKES  (White  Ground). 

Red. — America,  Aurora. 

Blue. — Princess  of  Wales,  Senator. 

IV. — FANCIES. 

Duchess  of  Westminster. 

V. — PICOTEE. 

Maid  of  Honour,  Golden  Gate,  Lottie  Eckford. 


Hardy  Plants  with  Finely-cut  Foliage. — Thaliotrums,  with 
their  finely  divided  foliage,  are  very  useful  for  table  decoration 
and  other  purposes,  T.  adiantifoliuni  making  a  handsome  plant 
4  ft.  high.  Cosmos  bipinnata,  a  half  liardy  annual,  is  a  strong 
plant,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with  very  large  finely-cut  leaves  and 
flowers  very  like  single  Dahlias — a  very  handsome  plant  in  the 
summer.  Rhus  glabra  lacinata  is  a  shrub  with  a  very  finely  cut 
leaf. — John  Craigie. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“On  the  city’s  paved  street  plant  gardens  lined  with  Lilacs  sweet.” — Emerson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;■ 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

OF  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 


< 


May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII,  ) 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  —  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week 


we  present 
Plate  of 


a  Half-tone 


NEW  CONSERVATORY  AT 
NUN  APPLETON,  YORKS. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of  the 

COCOLOBA  GRANDIFOLIA. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers' 
)  Competition  was  awarded  to  “  J,  C.”  for 
)  his  article  on  “  Labels,”  page  7. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Street  Trees. 


At  the  present  day,  when  the  populations 
of  various  countries  are  crowding  into  the 
cities,  the  question  of  bringing  the  country 
more  into  the  city  becomes  one  of  more  press¬ 
ing  necessity  every  year.  On  this  occasion 
we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  trees 
planted  to  beautify  the  streets,  or  to  give 
shade  according  to>  the  warmth  of  the  country 
in  which  such  trees  may  be  situated.  From 
very  early  times  it  would  seem  that  most  of 
the  trees  had  been  crowded  out  cf  London 
streets  for  want  of  proper  accommodation, 
and  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  trees  would  have 
to  go  into  the  .suburbs.  Within  the  la-sc 
fifty  years  or  so  the  suburbs  themselves  have 
rapidly  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  now ’the  process  has  commenced 
of  thinning  out  the  houses  in  the  centre  and 
planting  trees  to  beautify  the  streets,  as  we 
indicated  in  our  last  issue  by  reference  to 
the  experiments  about  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  London  County  Council. 

A  very  hazy  notion  seems  to  prevail 
amongst  the  citizens  as  to  why  trees  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  in  London.  A  writer  in  one  of 
our  daily  contemporaries  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Tree  of  Heaven  would  survive  its  first 
winter  in  London  after  being  planted  in  the 
Kingsway.  He  states  it  requires  to  be  shel¬ 
tered  from  cold  winds,  but  if  lie  keeps  his  eye 
on  those  trees  he  will  find  them  amongst  the 
very  last  to  come  into  leaf,  and  then  summer 
is  practically  here  whether  that  is  genial  or 
otherwise.  In  speaking  of  the  False  Acacia 
the  same  writer  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
Thames  Embankment  is  the  best  place  for 
such  trees  in  central  London,  because,  being 
near  the  Thames  Embankment,  lie  supposes 
the  moisture  from  the  river  keeps  the  foliage 
healthy.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  we 
imagine,  to  find  a  Robiniamueh  further  from 
the  Thames  Embankment  and  thriving  even 
bet  ter  than  there. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  limiting  the 
cultivation  of  trees  in  London  or  any  other 
large  place  is  the  filthy  condition  of  the  .  f- 
mosphere  in  the  matter  of  smoke  and  dust, 
and  particularly  smoke-laden  fogs,  that  de¬ 
posit  an  oily  and  grimy  material  upon  Lhe 
leaves  of  any  tree  that  may  happen  to  be  in 
leaf  at  the  time.  A  much  truer  account  of 


this  fact  is  given  in  "  Bulletin  205  ”  of  the 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  prepared  by  W.  A.  Murrill, 
who  speaks  of  the  congested  condition  of  the 
streets  as  well  as  the  dust  and  soot  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  trees  that 
might  grow  in  the  British  capital,  they  would 
be  vexy  numerous,  provided  the  foliage  was 
cf  a  nature  to  retain  as  little  of  the  filth 
of  our  atmosphere  as  possible,  and  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  leathery  to  avoid  being  injured  by 
wind,  if  planted  in  very  exposed  positions, 
but  equally  as  well  by  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  are  likely  to  destroy 
leaves  of  thin  texture'.  The  London  Plane 
casts  its  baby  clothing  soon  after  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  leaf,  so  that  the  latter  is  ulti¬ 
mately  quite  smooth  and  leathery  in  texture. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  False  Aca'cda  will 
succeed  well  enough  if  less  rigorously  pruned 
than  that  to  which  our  London  tree®  are  moist 
frequently  subjected,  and  provided  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  too  close  to  factory  chimneys 
belching  out  smoke,  together  with  other  im¬ 
purities  from,  coal  fires.  The  Tree  of 
Heaven,  already  mentioned,  has  also  smooth 
leaves,  which  fall  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the 
whole  tree  is  cleaned  naturally  once  a  year 
by  the  casting  of  its  leaves. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  should 
call  attention  in  connection  with  the  planting 
of  street  trees — namely,  the  severe  pruning 
or  lopping  to  which  they  are  annually  sub¬ 
jected.  Even  some  of  our  widest  streets  are 
too  narrow  to  permit  of  the  natural  growth 
of  trees  without  encroaching  upon  dwelling- 
houses  and  their  gardens  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  traffic  in  the  roadway  on  the  other 
hand.  Even  in  that  great  western  artery  of 
London,  particularly  from  Hammersmith  to 
Kew  Bridge,  the  Plane  trees  and  Robinias 
are  subjected  to '.severe  annual  pruning.  The 
Plane  trees  in  Chiswick  High  Read  have 
succeeded  splendidly  a.s  far  as  growth  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  they  are  annually  reduced  to  the 
form  of  the  typical  cockney  tree,  or  to  the 
shape  of  the  conventional  tree  to  lie1  found  in 
the  toy  Noah’s  ark.  The  habit  of  the  tree 
is  too  spreading  laterally  and  horizontally,  so 
that,  in  order  to  keep  it  within  the  narrow 
limits  assigned  to  it,  it.  has  to  be  pruned  in 
this  way.  They  have  always  been  primed 
in  pyramidal  form,  and  that  is  better  than 
the  round-headed  form  to  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  side  streets,  where  the 
branches  are  altogether  too  crowded  to  he 
natural,  owing  to  the  pruning,  which  reduces 
each  branch  to  the  form  of  a  Willow  stool. 

Where  the  streets  are  too  narrow  it  would 
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be  well  for  county  councils  and  otlieirs  concerned  with  town 
planting  to  give  some  thought  to.  itlie  natural  habit  of  die 
tree,  and  select  those  which  require  little  or  no  pruning.  This 
would  naturally  suggest  trees  of  upright  habit,  of  which  we 
already  have  a  considerable  number,  though  some  of  them 
might  be  unsuitable  for  town  planting  on  account  of  the  downy 
or  woolly  character  of  the  leaves.  The  Lombardy  Poplar 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  succeed  very  well,  though  it  might 
not  be  considered  a  very  durable  tree ;  but  we.  think,  if  allowed 
to  grow  naturally,  it  would  endure  as  long  as  those  which  are 
.severely  pruned  annually.  There  are.  already  several  fine  trees 
of  it  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  there  was,  until  recently 
at  least,  a  splendid  tree  in  Cambridge.  Moreover,  this  tree, 
like  the  Willow,  would  submit  to  pruning  to  keep  it  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  that  pruning,  if  done  sufficiently  timely, 
could  scarcely  be  called  either  pruning  or  cutting  back,  as  the 
rampant  branches  could  be  removed  while  still  quite  young. 

Another  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  is  the  Ginkgo.  or  Maidenhair 
tree,  of  which  there  are  .several  fine  samples  in  London  and 
the  suburbs.  We  think  it  a.  greatly  neglected  and  withal  a 
beautiful  tree,  with  smooth  leaves  that  would  not  collect  the 
filth  of  our  atmosphere  like  those  of  evergreen,  specie®.  There 
is  already  a  splendid  avenue  of  this  tree  in  Washington,  U.S.A., 
the  trees  of  which  are  twenty-three  years  old,  and  have  never 
been  pruned.  We  think  this  would  prove  as.  suitable  as  the 
Plane  for  narrow  streets,  as  the  tree  attains  considerable  height, 
always  maintaining  the  same  pyramidal  habit,  provided  the 
leader  lias  not  been  destroyed  by  accident  or  otherwise.  The 
tree®  might  be  grown  with  a.  clean  stem  to  a  height  of  G  ft. 
at  least  before  they  are  planted  in  London,  and  then,  if  the 
lower  branches  were  likely  to  interfere  with  the  traffic,  they 
could  be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the  Plane 
trees,  with  the  difference  that  the  top  would  not  require  annual 


pruning,  if  indeed  it  required  any. 

It  seems  strange  that  our  native  Willows  have  been  so  much 
neglected  as  town  trees,  seeing  that  they  are  of  such  easy 
culture,  and  submit  to  any  amount  of  annual  pruning  or  lop¬ 
ping.  The  arboreal  Willows — namely,  Salix  alba  and  S. 
fragilis,  would  be  the  more  suitable  for  street  planting,  but 
particularly  the  White  Willow  first  named.  This  is  naturally 
of  more  upright  habit,  than,  the  Crack  Willow,  and  would  go 
into  narrow  spaces  more  conveniently  than  that.  Those  who 
live  in  the  fen  count, iy  are  very  familiar  with  the  pollarded 
trees  >of  both  these  species,  but  in  the  street®  another  method 


of  pruning  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  narrow 
and  upright  heads  instead  of  spreading  ones.  This  is  just  as 
easily  accomplished  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  Plane,  because 
the  tree  is  naturally  more  erect  than  that,  and  less  pruning 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  Willows  in  the  proper  shape 
after  they  have  got  over  the  early  vigour  which  newly-planted 
trees  of  the  Willow  tribe  exhibit.  Moreover,  should  any  of 
the  Willows  die  early  from  accident  or  otherwise,  their  places 
ca,n  very  .soon  he  filled  again,,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  made 
by  young  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  county  councils.  should  desire  to  plant 
long-lived  trees,  does  it  never  occur  to  them  to  plant  the 
British  Oak  ?  The  ordinary  form  of  the  tree  has  rather  spread¬ 
ing  limbs,  but  there  is  a  fastigiate  form.  We  believe,  however, 
■that  the  common  Oak  could  more  easily  be  kept  in  the  proper 
form  than  the  Plane.  We  have  seen  trees  in  the  western 
suburbs  kept  down,  to  a  veiy  small  size;  'by  a  little  pruning, 
which  alone  is  necessary  owing  t®  the  slow  growth  of  the  tree. 
For  .street  planting,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
commence  with  trees  of  sufficient  height  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  traffic,  and  then  wait  for  tlieir  growth.  Not  many  inches 
might  be  made  in  a  year,  but  the  growth  would  be  sub¬ 
stantial,  .and  the  leave®  being  .smooth  and  deciduous  the  trae 
should  thrive  just  as  readily  a®  the  Plane,  while  its  durability 
in  this  country  should  even  be  greater. 

The  above-mentioned  Bulletin  shows  a.  splendid  avenue  of  the 
Bed  Oak  (Quercus  rubra)  in  Washington,  but  the  street®  there 
are  wider  than  those  of  London.  This  may  be  imagined  when 
we  say  that  80,000  shade  trees  are  grown  in  Washington  at  an 
annual  cost  to  the  citizen®  of  20,000  dels.  .Not  only  do  our 
American  cousins  have  faith  in  the  Bed  Oak  as  a  street  tree, 


but  they  recommend  five  other  Oaks  for  general  street  plant¬ 
ing,  including  the  Pin  (Q.  palustris),  the  Scarlet.  (Q.  ooccinea), 
the  Black  (Q.  velutina),  the  Shingle  (Q.  imbriearia),  and  the 
Widow  (Q.  Phellos). 


New  Conservatory  at  Nun  Appleton. 

( See  Supplement  l) 

Our  Supplement  this  week  represents  outside  and  inside 
views  of  the  splendid  conservatory  quite  recently  built  for  Sir 
Angus  Holden  at  Nun  Appleton,  Bolton  Percy,  B.S.O.,  York¬ 
shire.  The  conservatory  presents  a  very  imposing  effect,  with 
its  high  front  and  semi-circular  roof  both  back  and  front. 
The  ends  are  also  on  the  curve,  a®  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  illustration.  The  front  is.  very  substantially  built,  the  sills, 
muntins,  and  plates  .being  of  pitch  pine,  .so  as  to  adequately 
withstand  the  great  weight  which  is  placed  upon  them.  The 
glazing  ha®  been,  done  with  21-oz.  glass. 

The  roof  is  formed  with  cast  iron  principals  of  an  ornamental 
design,  with  wrought  iron  bars  to  take  the  glass..  These  rafters 
are  secured  to  the  front  uprights  by  specially-designed  brackets, 
and  the  whole  is.  trussed  with  iron  rods  so  as  to  obtain  the 
ne.cessa.iy  strength.  The  ends;  of  the  roof  are  semi-circular, 
with  leaded  flat®  against  the  wall  of  the  mansion.  This  design 
was  adopted  to  retain,  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  a  down, 
roof,  and  at  the;  same  time  to  cover  the  desired  area. 

Ventilation  is  obtained  by  opening  .the  whole  of  the  lantern 
light®  on  each  side,  and,  although  these  are  curved  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  rods.,  they  are  opened  with  the 
greatest  ease.  All  the  main  sashes  in  front  open  ■with  brass 
casement  stays.  The  roof  glass  is:  bedded  into  the  bars  with 
special  Thermo.  Plastic  putty,  which,  renders  leakage  from  ex¬ 
pansion.  ,and  contraction  of  the  iron  roof  impossible. 

A  pair  of  folding  doors  keep  the  conservatory  closed  from 
the  outside.  Inside  there  are  also  two.  door®  leading  into  the 
mansion,  and  p  third  gives  access  to  the  potting-shed  and  stoke- 
hole.  Inside  the  conservatory  iron  stage®  are  fitted  round  the 
side®,  while  the  centre  is  occupied  with  a  stepped  wood-staging 
of  circular  .outline.  The  structure  is.  heated  by  row®  of  curved 
pipes  under  the  side  staging,  and  also,  by  a  coil  of  pipes  in  the 
vault  under  the  floor,  the  heated  air  reaching  the  interior 
through  circular  gratings. 

The  .boiler  employed  for  heating  this  structure  is  of  the 
Chatsworth  Saddle  pattern,  with  check  ends.  Under  the  floor 
of  the  potting-shed  is  a  large  tank  to.  receive  the  rain  water 
.from  the  roof,  and  this;  is  conveyed  into  the  conservatory  as 
required  for  use  by  means,  of  a,  pump.  This  fine  building  has 
been  erected  by  the  well-known  firm  of  horticultural  builder®, 
Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  of  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 
and  London. 

No  doubt  gardeners  will  be  most  interested  in  the  interior  of 
this  fine  and  very  unusual  form  of  conservatory,  and  in  the  con¬ 
venience®  for  the  cultivation  or  the  keeping  of  plants.  It  is 
evidently  well  lighted,  and  the.  tall  roof  should  furnish  con¬ 
venience  for  the  growing  o.f  very  tall  plants  for  year®  to  come. 

At  the  time  the  photographs  were  taken  the  central  staging 
arrangement,  consisted  of  Palms,  such  a®  Kentia.  belmore>a.na, 
Latania  borbo-nica,  and  others  of  that  class.  Beaders  will  also 
be  able  to  discern  some  other  familiar  objects  in.  Ficus  elastica, 
Nepbrolepis  tuberosa,  Pteris  .serrulata,  P.  s.  cristata,  and  other 
varieties.  At  this  time  some  Coleus  were  also,  staged,  and 
some  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  Mme. 
Marie  Masse,  Mme.  C.  De.sgra.nges,  and  Precocite. 

Smaller  plants  were  arranged  on  the  side  stages,  including 
young  specimens  of  Grevillea  robusta,,  small  Keutias,  Begonia 
Bex,  and  other  foliage  plants.  Flowering  subject®  included 
Petunias,  Abutilons,  Ivy-leaved  and  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Pre¬ 
parations  have  also  been  made  to  furnish  the.  roof  with  climbers, 
and  with  that  object  in  view  the  border  round  the  back  wall 
lias  been  planted  with  Nerium  Oleander,  Asparagus  plumo®us, 
.Plumbago  capensi®,  Acacia,  longifolia.,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  The  principal  climber  is  Cobaea  scandens  variegate, 
which  ha®  .been  planted  with  the  intention  of  training  it.  along 
the.  iron  tension,  rods  and  stays  near  the  roof,  this  subject  being 
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well  adapted  for  tlie  purpose  of  quickly  furnishing  a  new 
structure. 

Since  the  conservatory  has  been,  completed,  furnished,  and 
planted,  we  learn  that  the  heating  apparatus  and  working  parts 
of  the  conservatory  have  been  giving  great  satisfaction.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Clarkson,  isi  also  perfectly  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  arrangements  and  the  prospect  of  growing  plant, s 
in  this  new  conservatory,  and  we  have  no  doubt  his  enthusiasm 
will  enable  him  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect  in  the  course 
of  a  few  year's,  which  are  necessary  for  the  climbers  to  tone 
down  the  newness  of  such  a  tall  building.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  very  pleasing  effects  can  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
climbers  on  those  stays,  and  by  the  use  of  large  baskets  of 
flowers  'and  greenery  in  suitable  situations. 


Taxus  baccata  and  its  Varieties. 

This  Yew  has  a  very  wide  distribution  in  Europe  and  Asia,, 
attaining  its  largest  dimensions  in  the  Himalayas,  where  it 
ha,s  been  known  to  reach  the  height  of  60  it.  Remains  of  it 
exist  in  several  buried  forests  round  our  coast,  and  have  also 
been  discovered  by  'geologists  in  the  strata  belonging  to  the 
Tertiary  period — a  proof  of  its  antiquity.  Its  poisonous 
nature  no  doubt  helped  it  to  struggle  successfully  for  so  long  a 
time ;  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  often  fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  by 
them.  Another  is  its  longevity  ;  a  single  tree  may  go  on.  pro¬ 
ducing  thousands  of  seeds  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  birdsi, 
too,  in  their  greed  for  the  soft,  sweet  pulp,  distribute  the  seeds 
widely. 

Its  timber  was  appreciated  by  cm’  forefathers,  who  used  it 
for  furniture,  of  which  examples  are  still  to  be  seen  in  old 
farm-houses.  The  wood  is  of  very  fine  grain,  close  and  hard, 
and  bears  a  fine  polish,  but  is  difficult  to'  work.  Gate  posts 
made  of  it  outlast  any  other  timber.  Everyone  knows  that  in 
early  times  our  national  weapon  (the  long  bow)  was  made  from 
its  tough,  elastic  branches.  The  success  of  the  English  in 
battle  was  often  due  to  the  excellence  of  their  archers  from 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  until  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Our 
ancestors  also  planted  it  near  their  churches  ;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  oldest  and  finest  specimens  may  be  found  in  such  situa¬ 
tions.  On  the  downs  in  Wiltshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  whole 
woods  of  this  tree  are  to  be  found,  and  form  the  favourite 
home  of  scores  of  wood  pigeons. 

The  ornamental  varieties  of  this  tree  vary  considerably  in 
form  and  colour.  Of  green  varieties,  the  Irish  Yew,  T.  b.  fasti- 
giata,  needs  no  recommendation ;  its  distinct  form  is  well 
known.  It  originated  a,s  a  wdd  seedling  near  t  Loren ce  Court, 
and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Florence  Court  Yew.  T.  b.  fas- 
tigiata  aurea  is  a  golden  form  of  much  merit. 

Another  Yew  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emerald  Isle  is  the 
one  bearing  fruits  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  and  known  as 
T.  b.  fructu  luteo.  Dovaston’s  Yew,  T.  b.  Dovastoni,  has  a 
curious  history.  The  original  plant  was  bought  from  a  travel¬ 
ling  tinker  by  a  blacksmith  named  John  Dovaston,  and  planted 
by  him  in  the  hope  that  its  fibrous  roots  would  uphold  the  sides 
of  his  well.  The  position  appears  to  have  suited  it,  for  it  not 
only  carried  out  his  purpose,  but  developed  into  a  tree  of 
great  beauty.  Fortunately,  a  golden  variety  has  been,  secured 
which  possesses  all  its  parent’s  good  qualitiesi — viz.,  free 
■  growth  and  horizontal  brancheis,  from  which  depend  graceful, 
outwardly-curving  branchlets.  T.  b.  glauca,  or  “  Blue  John,” 
is  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  of  all. 

Dwarf  and  interesting  forms  are  T.  b.  adpressa.,  T.  b.  epacri- 
dioides,  T.  b.  erieoides,  and  T.  b.  Foxii.  Of  theise  the  former 
is  by  far  the  most  distinct.  It  occurred  in  a  bed  of  .seedlings, 
and  wa«  much  prized  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  Dickson,  who  named  it 
brevifolia — a  ^ame  which  is  now  generally  applied  to  he  Cali¬ 
fornian  Yew.  Golden  and  silver  forms- well  worthy  of  attention 
and  not  previously  mentioned  are  T.  b.  argentea.,  T.  b.  aurea, 
and  T.  b.  elegantissima,.  There  is  also  a  variety  called  T. 
semper  aurea,  which  retains  its  bright,  golden  colour  the  whole 
season  :  unfortunately,  with  us  It  grows  slowly. 

The  Yew  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  grows  most  freely 
in  that  rich  in  humus.  Its  numerous  fibrous  roofs  render  it 


easy  of  transplantation.  This  should  be  done  in  early  autumn 
or  late  spring,  as,  owing  to  the  evaporation  'caused  by  its  ever¬ 
green  nature,  it  is  desirable  that  root  action  should  take  place 
almost  immediately,  and  replace  the  loss  of  sap.  J.  C. 


Trenching. 

Trenching,  if  well  done,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  improving 
a.  garden,  no  matter  what  kind  of  soil  it  is  composed  of,  for 
it  affords  a  grand  opportunity  for  deepening  the  soil  and  also 
enriching  it  to  a.  much  greater  depth  than  could  be  done  with 
ordinary  digging,  and  it  also  offers  a  good  chance  for  disposal 
of  all  garden  refuse. 

It  iis  necessary,  before  starting  the  trenching,  tgi  ascertain 


Apple  Wagener.  (See  p.  29.) 


die  nature  of  the  subsoil,  if  that  be  not  already  known,  for 
by  a  knowledge  of  tills/  the  operator  will  then  know  how  the 
two  soils  should  be  treated  as  the  work  proceeds.  If  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil  is  not  known',  the  best  way  to  ascertain  this 
is  to  dig  a  hole  2  ft.  deep  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  and 
this  will  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  its  composition. 

The  above  knowledge  being  acquired,  provide  yourself  with 
a.  good  spade  and  fork,  and  commence  to  trench  the  ground  in 
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the  following  way  :  If  the  plots  of  ground  are  25  ft.  wide  or 
more  and  only  two  or  three  men,  are  to  do  tire  work,  the  best 
method  will  be  to  lay  a  line  down  the  centre,  and  with  the 
spade  cut  a.  mark  from  end  to  end.  By  thus  halving  the  plots 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  labour  are  saved  in  wheeling  the  soil 
about  from  the  opening  trenches.  Next  skim  all  the  weeds 
off  the'  end  you  begin  at,  the  whole  width  of  the  plot,  at  least 
4  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  walk,  throwing  them  towards  the 
centre.  This  finished,  lay  a,  line  down  3  ft.  from  the  edge  of 
the  walk,  then  take  the  soil  from  this  space  a  foot  or  so  deep, 
placing  it  on  the  opposite  side  for  the  filling  in  of  the  last 
trend”  Shovel  out  the  crumbs’,  placing  them  also  on  the 
same  side ;  then,,  if  the  subsoil  is.  good  enough  to  be  brought 
to  the  top',  take  out  another  foot  and  the  crumb's,  putting  this 
with  the  former  soil.  Dig  up  the  bottom  of  this  trench 
another  spit  deep  with  the  fork,  leaving  it  in  the  bottom.  In 
this  way  the  ground  will  have  been,  trenched  to  a  depth  of 
3  ft.,  Which  I  consider  is  deep  enough  for  all  vegetable  crops. 

If  the  subsoil  is  not  fit  to  be  brought'  to  the  top,  then  (after 
taking  the  first  foot  off  and  shovelling  out  the  crumbs')  dig  it. 
up  a  foot  deep  and  leave  it  in  the  bottom  ;  with  this  treat¬ 
ment-,  the  two  soils  are  retained  in  the  same  position,,  or  nearly 
so,  as  before.  Now  measure-  off  another  2  ft.,  setting  the  line 
to'this  measurement  and  keening  to  this  width  throughout  the 
whole  piece,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  trench  on  the 
other  half,  which  must  be  3  ft.  fro-m  the  edge  of  the  walk. 
The'  reason.  I  advise  a  3-ft.  -space,  to  be  taken  out  for  the  first, 
trench  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  soil  to  fill  in  the  last 
trench  with  if  onlv  a  2-ft.  space  is  taken  out. 

Again,,  when-  the  latter  space  is  begun  with,  the  prcurd  wdl 
hp  much  too  high  at  the  beginning  and  much  too  low  at  the- 
fini=hiug,  wherefore,  if  the  former  plan)  is  adopted,  you  wdl 
find  your  ground  eciual  throughout  when  finished. 

The  second  trench  being  measured  off,  commence,  to  turn 
the  top-  spit  into,  the  first-  trench,  well  breaking  up  each  spit 
a-s  it  is  turned  into  the  trench  ;  and  if  you  are  using  manure, 
put  a  good  coating  on  the  ton  of  this  spit.  Then  shovel  out-  the 
crumbs  on,  to  the  manure,  dig  up-  the  bottom  a  foot  deep,  well 
breaking  these  spits:  also,  and  on  the  top  of  this  you  can  put 
any  kind  of  garden-  refuse  you  may  have,  excepting  weeds 
that  will  appear  again  and  cause  you  trouble  here  after .. 

Treat  the  next-  trench  and  all  the  succeeding  ones  m  like 
manner  until  the  entire  p-lo-t  is-  completed.  I  may  mention 
that  before  taking  the  top  spit  off  the  second  and  succeeding 
trenches  it-  is  a,  go-od  plan,  to-  skim  off  about  3  in.  of  the  top 
soil  throwing  it  into  -the  trench,  thus  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  trenching,  and  at-  the  siaine  time-  placing  all  weeds-  and 
their  seeds-  which  this;  'soil  may  contain  to  a,  depth  winch  will 
prevent  theiir  reappearing  in  the  future.  _ 

Although  trenching  is  good  work  t <5  do  in,  frosty  weather, 
still  I  do  not  advocate  its  being  don©  when  the  frosts  are  very 
hard  and  severe-,  for  the  simple  reason  you  cannot;  break  the 
soil  up-  so  well  as  it-  ought  to  be.  M ore, over,.  it  is-  a  had  practice 
to  put  hard  frozen,  soil  so  deep1,  a,s  it  remains  in.  that  state  so 
Ion ^  before,  thawing  and  keeps  so  wet  and  cold,  whereas  other¬ 
wise  it.  would  be  dry  and  warm.  Should  frosty  weather  occur 
while  this  work  is.  in  progress,  it  is  a  good  plan,  to-  -spread  a 
thick  coat  of  the  refuse  o-r  long  manure  or  leave®  over  the 
ground,  which  will  ward  off  the  frost,  a,  good  deal,  and  enable 

the  work  to  proceed  without  delay. 

The  advantages  of  trenching  are-  many,  and  are  enumerated 
below  The  soil  i-s  made  more  loose  and  friable  to,  a-  greater 
dent-h'  feus  giving  the  roots  of  all  plants  greater  freedom  to 
penetrate  it,  in,  search  of  food.  It  also  admits,  the  atmospheric 
air  with  all  its  beneficial  gases,  much  more  freely  and  deeply 
and  likewise  admit®  at  the  same  tune:  the  warm  showers  ol 
spring  and  summer,  which  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
plants  The  plants  also  will  be  lees  affected  in,  dry  weather , 
and  the  soil  will  be  drier  and  warmer  in,  winter  -and  early 
spring  by  the  surplus  water  descending  to  a  lower  lev©  .  1  ie 

soil  also  will  be  deepened  by  the  addition  of  the  refuse  and 
also  ‘enriched  by  its  use,  and  the  crop®  grown,  thereon;  will  be 
heSy  i*  prolific.  Further  it  will  place  a.  good 
amount  of  insect  life  to  a-  depth  which  will  ensure-  it®  utt-ei 


destruction.  The  writer  has  adopted  the  above  plan  of  trench¬ 
ing  hi®  ground  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  always  met  with 
good  results.  H,  Bowles. 

O 


Large  Onions. 

The  -cultivation  of  large  specimens  of  this  most  useful 
vegetable  ha®  now  become  fairly  general,  not-  only  with  a  view 
to  exhibition  purposes,  but  particularly  for  household  consump¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  l-ong  advocated  the  culture -of  these  on  a  mo-re 
extensive  scale  for  market  purposes.  The  large  importations 
of  these  from  foreign  countries  annually  goes  to  pro-ve  the 
demand  there  i's  for  them,  and  there  is  not  the-  slightest  reason 


Single  Chrysanthemum  Winnie  Wells.  (See  p.  29.) 


why  these  should  not  be  produced  at  home  and  yie-ld  good 
profits. 

The  chief  secret  of  success  is  allowing  .them  a  long  season  of 
growth  and  harvesting  them  early  and  carefully.  Many  are 
under  the.  impression  that  these-  will  not  keep  as  well  as  smaller 
bulbs,  which  is  quite  true,  unless  more  care  is  exercised  in 
finishing  them  off  than,  is  generally  adopted.  And  in  support 
of  this,  1  may  mention  that  -our  largest  and  best  .specimens  on 
the  last  day  of  December  are  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were 
lifted,  and  ia,  more  disastrous  season  than,  the  past-  for  ripening 
them  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Sowing. — January  is  the,  best  month  for  raising  the  young 
plants  ;  from  the,  10th  to  the  15th  I  have  f-o-und  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory.  A  suitable  compost  should  be,  prepared,  which 
should  consist  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one,  part  each 
of  leaf  .soil  and  horse  droppings,  with  sufficient  road  grit  added 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely.  Pass  the  whole 
through  a  J-in.  sieve.  Ordinary  boxes  which  are  generally 
used  fo-r  seed  sowing  should  he  well  drained  and  jna.de  ready. 
The  .mixture,  which  should  be  in  a  moderately  dry  condition, 
should  be  made  firm,  the  seed  sown  thinly,  and  just  covered 
with  some  of  the  finest  off  the  soil.  Thoroughly  water  in  and 
raise  under  glass  in  -a  gentle  heat,  either  an  early  vinery  or 
orchard  house 'being  the  most  suitable  place.  As  the  young 
plants  make  their  appearance  a-bove  the  soil,  assign  to,  them 
the  lightest  possible  position.  Never  attempt-  to  unduly  force 
them,  o-r  the  plants  will  become  weak  and  drawn,  from  which 
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they  will  never  recover.  Endeavour  to  grow  them  on  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  same  conditions  as  they  would  experience 
during  April  in  the  open.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
conveniently  handled,  prick  out  into  other  boxes,  using  the 
some  kind  of  'soil,  except  that  it  should  be  made  slightly  richer 
by  adding  a  little  bonemeial — a  safe  and  lasting  manure  much 
liked  by  the  Onion.  Grow  on  in  a  temperature  of  55  deg. 
Frequent  dampings  over  the  young  plants  with  the  syringe, 
using  tepid  water,  will  considerably  assist  them  on  bright  days. 

After  the  plants  become  well  established,  remove  them  to  a 
cooler  house  or  heated  pit,  gradually  admitting  more  air,  re¬ 
moving  the  lights  entirely  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable 
for  so  doing,  and  finally,  before  planting,  place'  them  either  in 
cold  frames  or  under  a  south  wall  to  thoroughly  harden.  Early 
in  April  is  the  best  time  for  planting,  and,  providing  the  plants 
liave  been  well  attended  to,  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do  them 
no  harm. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground. — It  is  essential,  to'  produce  these 
at  their  best,  that  the  ground  be  well  enriched,  deeply  trenched, 
and  made  ready  some  time  previous,  early  in  the  New  Year 
being  the  best  time  for  this,  and  here  I  may  mention  the  same 
plot,  of  ground  may  bei  used  with  the  best  possible  results  for 
many  years,  so  that  extra,  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  first 
instance  to  prepare  the  ground  well.  An  open,  sunny  site 
should  always  be  selected,  and  the  land  well  drained.  After 
the  trenching  lias  been  done,  give  a  surface  dressing  of  soot, 
wood  ashes,  and  lime,  and  leave  till  the  time  of  planting,  when 
the  whole  should  be  just  pointed  over  with  the  fork  and  raked 
down  level.  Plant  1  ft.  apart  all  ways,  using  a,  garden  trowel, 
and  make  very  firm.  Syringe  or  damp  overhead  with  a  fine 
rose  water-pot  several  times  during  the  day  for  a  short  time 
should  dry  weather  prevail,  and  give  frequent  light  applications 
of  reliable  patent  vegetable  manure  in  showery  weather,  and 
slight,  dustings  of  scot  weekly.  The  crop  will  be  much  bene- 
fitted  with  good  waterings  of  farmyard  liquid  during  spells  of 
drought,  and  the  tops  damped  over  during  evening. 

Harvesting  the  Crop. — Carefully  lift  the  bulbs,  taking  care 
not  to  bruise  them  in  the  slightest.  Early  in  September 
expose  them  fully  to  the  sun,  turning  them  over  every  other 
day  ;  any  required  for  special  purposes  should  be  finished  under 
glass,  and  store  in  a  cool,  airy  place  for  the  winter. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

January  5th. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last, 
was  not  such  a  big  one  as  the  last  September  meeting,  but  a 
very  respectable  display  of  exhibits  for  the  season  of  the  year 
was  brought  up.  Orchids  were  scarcely  half  so  numerous  as 
on  the  last  occasion,  though  fairly  well  represented.  The  more 
prominent  exhibits  consisted  of  Chrysanthemums,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  varie¬ 
gated  and  berried  trees  and  shrubs,  and  others  of  that  character 
were  plentiful.  Amongst  winter-flowering  plants  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction  Jacobinia  coccinea,  J.  chrysostephana,  Coleus 
thyrsoideus,  and  Mosehosma  riparium  were  conspicuous  and 
bright  at  this  dull,  wintry  season  of  the  year. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  A  eitcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
group  of  hybrid  Orchids,  amongst  which  the  dwarf-growing 
Scphrooattleya  Saxa  stood  out  prominently  on  account  of  its 
cheerful  pink  flowers  with  a  red  blotch  on  the  pale  yellow  lip. 
Other  hybrids  with  conspicuous  and  showy  flowers  were  Epiden 
drum  wallisio-ciliare,  Laeliocattleya  Pallas,  Lc.  Clonia,  Lc. 
calistoglossa,  Lc.  Cappei,  and  Cattleya  Miranda,  Several 
Cypripediums  were  also  noticeably  fine,  including  C.  Baron 
Schroder,  heavily  blotched  with  purple,  being  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  C.  fairieanum  hybrids.  Also  C.  Troilus,  C.  Eurvades 
guttatum.  (Silver  Flora.  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  also  staged  a  group 
of  Orchids,  including  such  as  Cymbidium  lowianum  variety, 
Cypripedium  Annie  Measures,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.  We 


were  most  taken  with  Cypripedium  insigne  macnabianum,  with 
rich  brown  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  The  lip  and  petals  were 
also  dark  brown  and  glossy,  as  if  varnished.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middle¬ 
sex,  staged  a  small  but  interesting  group,  including  well-flowered 
pieces  of  Cypripedium  Minos  Low’s  variety,  very  finely  blotched 
on  the  dorsal  sepal  with  dark  brown  petals  and  lip-  Other 
choice  things  were  C.  callosum  Sanderae,  C.  insigne  Sanderae, 
and  C.  i.  sanderianum,  the  latter  distinguished  by  having  no 
spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  and  some  brown  hairs  on  the  base  of 
the  petals. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
an  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  many  hybrids. 
Cypripedium  Dora  Crawshaw  (bellatulum  x  Charlesworthii 
mosaicum)  was  the  handsomest  of  its  kind  which  we  noted, 
having  rich  rosy  purple  flowers  netted  with  darker  veins.  Other 
choice  things  were  C.  Euryades  Charlesworthii  and  Laelia 
Charlesworthii,  both  very  handsome  forms.  They  also  had 
striking  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  loochristiense  and  O.  Hallio- 
crispum.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  exhibited  a  group  of  well-grown  Calanthes  in  the  cut 
state-  Amongst  these  we  noted  very  fine  spikes  of  C.  Yeitchi 
superba,  C.  Sybil,  C.  Phoebe,  etc.,  all  giving  evidence  of  good 
cultivation.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield, 
Woking,  exhibited  a  fine  variety  of  Laelia  autunmalis,  also 
Cypripedium  rubescens  Ranjitsinghi,  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthii,  and  C.  Celeus  superbum,  the  latter  having  the  dorsal 
sepal  heavily  spotted  with  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground  with  a 
white  edge. 

Jeremiah  Column,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  Cattleya  Trianae  Eleanor,  a  hybrid  of 
C.  villosum  and  others. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  number  of  pet  Orchids,  including  Epidendrum  cooperia- 
num,  Maxillaria  macrura,  and  others,  receiving  a  number  of 
Botanical  Certificates  for  the  same. 

Mrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  exhibited  a  very  tine  Cypripedium  named  Mrs.  Hay¬ 
wood  (T.  B.  Haywood  x  Charlesworthii),  having  the  upper 
sepal  and  petals  claret  with  a  white  edge,  and  the  lip  with  a 
yellow  edge.  She  also  had  some  other  interesting  Orchids. 

Flokal  Committee. 

Messrs.  William  Cut-bush  and  Son,  Higligate,  London,  N., 
staged  a  group  of  hardy  alpine  plants  backed  up  with  Conifers 
and  shrubs.  Amongst  them  we  noted  interesting  flowering 
pieces  of  Iris  liistrio,  I.  sophiensis,  Sternbergia  fisclieriana,  and 
the  winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fragrans),  the  flowers  of  which 
were  distinctly  fragrant.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  They  also 
had  a  group  of  Carnations  in  vases,  including  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Brookes,  white  ;  Sir  Hector  Macdonald,  striped  ;  and  William 
H.  Cutbush,  a  fine  new  one  with  rosy-carmine  flowers. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a  very  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  berried  shrubs,  and  also  fine  foliage  subjects  of 
a  hardy  nature.  Very  finely  berried  were  Skimmia  fragrans, 
Aucuba  japonica,  A.  j.  longifolia,  and  others.  Fine  foliage 
Wants  were  represented  by  Aucuba  japonica  maculata,  Eurva 
latifolia  variegata,  Hedera  Helix  madeirensis,  H.  H.  flavescens, 
and  many  others.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  very  interesting 
group,  consisting  of  Jacobinia  coccinea,  with  scarlet  flowers  ; 
J.  chrysostephana,  with  orange  flowers  ;  Peri  strophe  speciosa, 
purple;  and  Mosehosma  riparium,  with  pale  pinky-white  flowers 
and  fragrant  foliage.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Felthain, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  qiots  and  pans.  Very  few  of  them  were  in  flower,  but 
they  served  to  show  the  individuality  of  the  plants  durum  the 
winter  months  and  the  method  of  growing  these  hardy  subjects 
m  such  a  way  that  they  can  readily  be  utilised  in  the  alpine 
house,  where  such  exists,  or  be  stood  in  cold  frames  or  moved 
about  for  any  other  purpose  that  may  be  necessary.  The  collec¬ 
tion  included  large  numbers  of  Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Semper- 
vivums,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Megaseas,  Mesembryanthemum 
uncinatum,  Mentha  Requieni,  Lippia  repens,  and  many  others. 
The  foliage  of  the  crustaceous  Saxifragas  being  of  a  permanent 
character  is  well  adapted  for  a  study  of  the  plants  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  becomes  very  interesting  in  winter  when  hardy 
flowers  are  less  plentiful.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Lady  Plowden  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark),  Aston  Row.mt 
House,  Wallingford,  exhibited  a  collection  of  decorative  Chry- 
santhemums  such  as  could  scarcely  be  found  once  in  a  thousand 
cases  in  an  amateur’s  establishment  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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Flowers  must  be  very  plentiful  at.  Aston  Rowant  House  for  the 
proprietor  to  be  able  to  send  sucli  a  quantity  of  blossom  after 
Christmas.  The  varieties  included  L.  Canning,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
Francois  Pilau,  Mrs.  Bantry,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  King  of  the 
Plumes,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  plumy  Chrysanthemums. 
She  a'lso  had  a  yellow  variety  named  Harold  Wills,  and  a  white 
sport  from  it.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Harry  Whatelev,  The  Nurseries,  Kenilworth,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Chrysanthemum.  Harry 
Whateley,  a  sport  from  Niveus,  with  white  blooms  and  beau¬ 
tifully  frizzled  florets. 

J.  T.  Hayes,  Esq.,  Bridge  Street,  Witham,  Essex,  exhibited  a 
quantity  of  a  white  decorative  Chrysanthemum  named  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Hayes. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  very 
attractive  and  fresli-looking  group  set  up  on  the  floor,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  flowers  in  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  front  line  con¬ 
sisted  of  Begonia  Gloire  d-e  Lorraine,  followed  by  a  band  of 
Mosehosma  riparium,  and  the  central  mass  was '  of  the  blue 
Coleus  thyrsoideus.  Stood  amongst  the  latter  were  a  few  plants 
of  Canna  Jean  Tissot,  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  and  very 
choice,  as  flowering  at  a  season  when  few,  if  any,  other  varieties 
are  in  bloom.  They  also  had  a  very  strange  plant  in  the  shape 
of  Bryophyllum  crenatum,  with  coppery  calyx,  orange  corolla, 
and  the  flowers  arranged  in  drooping  cymes.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal. ) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
but  chiefly  the  former,  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  one 
side  of  a  table-  The  fruits  were  in  first-class  condition,  and  in 
many  cases  highly  coloured.  Very  attractive  were  such  varieties 
as  Calville  Malingre,  Foster’s  Seedling,  The  Queen,  Twenty- 
ounce,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Calville  Rouge,  Warner’s  King, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Beaumann’s  Winter  Reinette,  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Sandringham,  Winter  Queening,  and  many 
others.  Amongst  the  Pears  we  noted  such  excellent  varieties 
as  Faster  Beurre,  Belle  des  Arbres  and  Beurre  Ranee.  (Silver 
Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

W.  Shuter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Armstrong),  22,  Belsize 
Grove,  Hampstead,  N-W. ,  exhibited  a  collection  of  sixteen 
bunches  of  Alicante  Grapes  grown  within  three  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  Most  of  the  bunches  were  well  finished  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  as  well  as  being  of  good  average  size.  He  also  had  a 
basket  of  Oranges. 


BEDDINGTON,  CARSHALTON,  AND  WALLINGTON 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


REPORT  FOR  1903.  • 


The  Executive  Committee  have  to  report,  with  much  pleasure, 
that  the  financial  year  just  ended  has  been  a  very  favourable 
one  for  the  society.  Through  the  energy  of  the  collectors  a  great 
number  of  new  subscribers  were  enrolled,  and  the  subscription 
list-  was  largely  augmented.  The  show  day,  too,  after  a  threaten¬ 
ing  appearance  in  the  morning,  proved  an  ideal  one,  and  the  gate 
money  reached  the  satisfactory  total  of  £154  2s.  lOd.  This  has 
only  once  been  exceeded,  viz.,  in  1901,  when  the  amount  totalled 
£157. 

Owing  to  the  adverse  season  for  horticulture,  the  entries  in 
that  section  showed  a  slight  decrease,  but  great  praise  is  due  to 
several  of  the  exliibitors  for  their  grand  display,  and  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Pearce,  gardener  at  Bramble  Haw,  Carshal- 
ton,  which  easily  secured  the  society’s  silver  medal  for  the  best- 
exhibit  of  the  day.  The  judges,  in  dealing  with  the  show,  report 
to  the  Surrey  Education  Committee  thus  : — “  The  exhibits  were 
of  excellent  quality  in  all  departments,  and  sustained  the  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  society  and  district.” 

The  sports  entries  were  again  largely  increased.  Fifty-one 
competitors  entered  for  the  open  mile  race,  -and  nearly  all  took 
part  in  it.  The  numerous  events  throughout  the  afternoon  were 
eagerly  followed  by  a  large  crowd  of  spectators,  and  the  Sports 
Committee  deserve  hearty  congratulations  for  the  great  success 
achieved. 

In  the  poultry  section,  too,  a  noticeable  increase  has  to  be 
recorded,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Poultry  Committee,  with 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Jacob  as  hon.  secretaries,  are  worthy  of  great 
praise. 

The  Surrey  Beekeepers’  Association  again  kindly  sent  their 


van,  and  the  numerous  lectures  delivered  by  the  expert  proved  a 
source  of  attraction  to  many. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  like  to  place  on  record  the 
excellent  tent  and  staging  arrangements  made  by  Messrs.  Barker, 
Ltd.,  and  their  courteous  and  obliging  ground  staff,  while  a  word 
of  thanks  must  be  given  to  the  police  for  their  ready  and  willing 
assistance  throughout  the  day. 

Mrs.  Odling-Smee  kindly  consented  to  present  the  prizes,  and 
the  committee  desire  to  offer  Mrs.  Smee  their  very  warm  thanks 
for  the  hearty  co-operation. 

Again,  the  committee  wish  to  acknowledge  their  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  to  J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  B.  Thirlby  for  the 
loan  of  the  beautiful  show  ground,  and  they  would  desire  also  to 
thank  L.  R,  Lack,  Esq.  (who  once  more  lent  the  platform  for  the 
presentation  of  prizes),  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  judges, 
and  finally  their  generous  supporters,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  society. 

It  is  with  regret  the  committee  have  to  record  the  fact  that 
A.  Z.  C.  Cressy,  Esq.,  has  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Committee,  as  his  professional  duties  would  not 
allow  him  to  devote  the  necessary  time,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
the  society  may  confidently  rely  upon  his  continued  support  and 
assistance. 

I  he  balance-sheet  shows  the  income  of  the  society  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  to  have  been  £391  13s.  Id.,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  £335  16s.  2d.,  so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  £55  16s.  lid. 
in  favour  of  the  society.  The  receipts  of  the  Sports  Committee 
were  £52  14s.  7d. ,  and  the  expenditure-  £48  2s.  Id.,  leavin0,  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £4  12s.  6d. 


How  Mushrooms  Grow. 

Writing  on  Fungi  in  the  current  issue  of  “  Knowledge,”  Mr. 
George  Masse©  states  that  “  in,  all  fungi  the  portion,  visible  to 
the  naked  eyei,  however  varied  its  form  or  colour,  represents 
only  the  reproductive!  portion;  whereas  the  vegetative  part 
i»  buried  in  fihei  substance  from  which  the  fungus  obtains  its 
food.  The  popular  belief  that  the  Mushroom  and  other  fungi 
grow  in,  a  single  night  isi  not  correct ;  it  is  quite  true  that 
when,  the  Mushroom  ha-s  reached  a,  certain  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment-,  one  or  two  days  suffices-  for  it  t-o-  attain  its  full  -size  after 
it  appears  above  ground.  Before  this  final  spurt  is  reached, 
however,  the  baby  Mushroom  has  been,  growing  for  some  weeks-, 
and  undergone  various-  changes  of  structure  and  development 
before  it  emerges  above  ground.  A  little  thought  will  recall  to 
mind  the  fact  that  Mushrooms  do  not  spring  up  within  two-  or 
three  days  after  the  formation  of  a.  Mushroom  bed,  but 
several  weeks  elapse  before  the  Mushrooms  are  ready  for  the 
table. 

The  various!  methods  of  spore  dispersion  a®  occurring  in  the 
fungi  are  interesting ;  only  a  few  of  the  most  pronounced  can 
be  noticed  here.  By  far  the  most  universal  agent  in  effecting 
the  distribution  of  spores  is  wind,  as  may  'be  observed  when 
a,  ripe  puffball  is  crushed  under  foot-  Insects  are  also  answer- 
able-  for  the  extension  of  many  fungus  epidemics,  by  alter¬ 
nately  feeding  on,,  or  visiting  diseased  and  healthy  plants-,  and 
in  -so-  doing  unconsciously  conveying  spores  from  one  plant  toi 
another. 

Perhaps  the  most,  interesting  instance-  occurs  in  a  group  of 
fungi  to-  which  our  Stink-horn  be-longsi.  Most  of  the  species 
are  tropical,  in  this  co-untry  wei  have  only  three-  representatives. 
In  this  group  the  reproductive  portion  of  the  fungu-s  often 
assumes  most  fantastic  forms,  and  is  generally  brilliantly  col¬ 
oured.  Oven-  this  framework  is  spread  at  maturity  a,  dingy 
green,  semi-fluid  mass,  intensely  sweet  to  the  taste,  and,  from 
the  ordinary  human  standpoint,  intensely  foetid  ;  the  exceed- 
ingly  minute  -spo-res  are  imbedded  in  this  sub-stance,  which  is 
greedily  devoured  by  various  kinds  of  insects,  mostly  flies, 
which  thus  unconsciously  diffuse  the  spore®,  as  it  ha®  been 
shown  that  these  are  not  injured  by  passing  through  the 
alimentary  tract  of  an  insect.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
certain  of  the  fungi  the  same  advertise ment-s  in  the  guise  of 
colour,  sweet  taste  and  smell,  are-  used  for  the  purpose'  of  un¬ 
conscious!  dispersion  of  the-  spores  by  insects1,  as  are  used  by 
many  flowering  plants-  for  thei  purpose  of  securing  eross-fer- 
t-ilisation,  also  through  the  agency  of  insects.” 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Botanical  Society  Dinner. — The  members  of  the  Star  Inn 
Botanical  Society,  Wigan,  held  their  annual  tea  party  and  social 
at  the  Star  Inn. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening.  A  highly  satisfactory  balance-sheet  was  presented. 
The  profit  for  the  year  worked  out  at  £42  13s.  lOd. ,  and  there 
is  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £36  13s.  7d.,  in  addition  to  which 
£16  was  repaid  for  loans  by  the  committee  and  secretary,  and 
£10  was  paid  to  the  Daffodil  Society  as  a  donation.  The  secret 
of  the  success  is  considered  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the 
officials  pushed  the  year’s  shows. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — “Wall  and  Water 
Gardens”  (illustrated  with  lantern  slides),  by  John  Gregory 
(past  Kewite),  was  the  subject  on  the  1st  inst.  Illustrations  weie 
given  showing  how  by  the  aid  of  wall  gardening  unsightly  places 
could  be  made  beautiful ;  the  wall  garden  at  Lord^  Rothschild  s 
(Gunnersbury)  was  exhibited  as  an  example.  Water  gardens 
were  clearly  shown  how  useful  they  were  to  a  garden  where  pos¬ 
sibly  nothing  would  grow  satisfactorily.  The  illustrations  were 
greatly  appreciated,  as  they  were  good  examples  of  what  could 
be  done  by  the  ordinary  garden  labourer  without  much  expense, 
to  hide  places  in  the  garden  which  would  otherwise  be  objec¬ 
tionable.  Mr.  Gregory  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  lecture.  - 
On  January  8th  Mr.  George  B unyard,  A  .M.H.,  of  Maidstone, 

gave  a  lecture  on  “  A  Talk  on  New  Fruits.” 

°  *  •*  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  asso¬ 
ciation  Mr.  F.  Bright,  of  The  Garden,  White-knights  Park, 
Reading,  dealt  in  a  most  practical  manner  with  Fuchsias  and 
their  culture.  Mr.  Bright  is  a  well-known  grower  of  this  popular 
flower,  and  his  plants,  standing  from  8ft.  to  10ft.  high,  at  the 
Reading  Horticultural  Shows  always  prove  a  leading  feature. 
The  subject  was  treated  under  the  following  headings; — Cut¬ 
tings,  potting,  staking,  tying,  stopping,  flowering,  wintering, 
treatment  in  spring,  shifting,  top-dressing,  etc.  An  excellent 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Neve,  Cox,  Burfitt, 
Alexander,  Lever,  D.  Dor©,  Hinton,  C.  J.  Dor©,  Wynn,  House, 
Lees,  Durrant,  Fry,  Exler,  Townsend,  Gibson,  etc.,  took  part. 
The  varieties  recommended  for  specimen  plants  were: — Dark 
colours  :  Charming,  Elegans,  Brilliant,  Masterpiece,  Clipper, 
Wiltshire  Giant.  Light  colours:  Western  Beauty,  Miss 
Balfour,  White  Queen,  Jubilee  Queen,  Mrs.  Bright,  Grand 
Duchess.  The  only  exhibit  was  a  collection  of  variegated  Kale, 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  The  Gardens,  Danestield,  Marlow,  the 
heads  showing  two  or  more  distinct  coloursi  of  every  conceivable 
shade. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — This  society  held  its  usual  meeting  at  St.  John’s 
Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  the  30th  ult. ,  Mr.  W.  E.  Budget! 
presiding,  supported  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Greenslade,  both  gentlemen 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society.  The  chairman 
introduced  Mr.  Clarke,  representing  the  Bath  Association, 
and  invited  him  to  give  his  lecture  on  “  Rock  Plants.”  The  lec¬ 
turer,  who  is  well  known  as  a  specialist  in  this  branch  of  the 
horticultural  world,  must  be  congratulated  on  his  most  ex¬ 
haustive  and  interesting  paper.  He  carefully  explained  the 
formation  of  the  rock  garden  to  the  minutest  details,  explaining 
the  different  soils,  aspects,  the  plants  most  suited  for 
planting  in  crevices,  niches,  ravines,  etc.  He  strongly  advised  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject  before  attempting  to  simulate  Dame 
•Nature,  and  by  such  study  alone  would  the  builder  be  success¬ 
ful.  Insect  pests  also  claimed  the  lecturer’s  attention.  All 
through  his  lecture  his  audience  gave  every  attention,  and  by 
the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  how  in¬ 
teresting  the  evening  had  been.  Several  members  of  the  Bath 
brethren  accompanied  Mr.  Clarke,  and  they,  too,  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  their  Bristol  friends.  Prizes  for  two  pots 
Roman  Hyacinths  were  awarded  to  (1st)  Mr.  Jones  and  (2nd)  Mr. 
George  White  (gardener,  Mr.  Price).  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
went  to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton)  for  a 
plant  of  Dendrobium  formosum. 

*  *  * 

Sutton’s  Angling  Association. — Twenty  guineas  in  valuable 
prizes  were  distributed  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Royal 
Seed  Establishment  on  Friday,  December  18th,  amongst  the 
score  of  anglers  noted,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  J.P.,  pre¬ 
siding.  Messrs.  Sutton’s  cheque,  £15  12s.  (two-thirds  of  the 


total  receipts),  and  the  prize  item  of  £20  17s.  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  balance-sheet  presented  by  the  lion,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  R.  Bowsher,  who  also  briefly  reported  the  chief 
feature  of  the  season,  a  record  entry  in  the  roach  class  of  46  fish 
— 46  lb.,  25  averaging  1^-  lb.,  while  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
gross  weight  totalled  nearly  2g  cwt.  The  president,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Sutton,  J.P.  ;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  A.  \Y .  Sutton,  J.P.,  L.  G. 
Sutton,  and  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  also  the  lion,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  R.  Bowsher,  were  returned  unopposed  by  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  constituency,  the  chairman  and  Mr.  M.  H.  F.  Sutton 
(who  was  also  present)  both  responding  with  warm  assurances 
of  the  firm's  interest  in  matters  piscatorial.  Regarding  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  committee,  a  novel  element  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  and  duly  converted  into  a  resolution,  to 
the  effect  that  any  member  making  the  best  record  as  a  prize¬ 
winner  should  be  elected  on  committee  for  the  ensuing  season, 
thereby  ousting  the  one  with  the  lowest  record  ;  thus  Mr. 
Knight,  aforesaid,  succeeds  Mr.  Chalk  in  the  Cabinet  for  1904. 
Mr.  Smith  offered  a  suggestion  to  the  meeting  that  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  be  inaugurated  in  support  of  the  Thames  Restocking 
Fund  as  some  slight,  restitution  for  the  depletion  occasioned  in 
some  measure  by  the  association  :  this  was  adopted.  Prize¬ 
winners,  1903  :  (1)  A.  Knight,  1st  perch,  1st  miscellaneous,  2nd 
pike,  3rd  chub.  (2)  A.  E.  Jacobs,  1st  roach,  2  “firsts”  and  1 
“  second  ”  matches,  4th  roach.  (3)  W.  H.  Stacey,  1st  roach, 
7th  roach,  1  “  first  ”  and  4  |  seconds  ”  matches.  (4)  W.  R. 
Smith,  3rd  roach,  5th  roach,  2nd  match,  2nd  miscellaneous, 
1st  chub.  (5)  S.  Warrilow,  1st  chub,  2nd  roach,  1st  match. 
(6)  W.  W.  Albury,  1st  roach,  4th  perch,  and  2nd  match.  (7) 
A.  Potts,  1st  pike.  (8)  C.  Cooper,  2nd  chub,  4th  roach.  (9) 
R.  S.  Griffin,  3rd  pike,  1st  pike.  (10)  H.  Belcher,  6th  roach, 
2nd  match,  2nd  miscellaneous.  (11)  R.  Bowsher,  5th  perch, 
4th  chub,  2nd  consolation  match.  (12)  C.  Hunt,  2nd  perch. 
(13)  C.  Goseltine,  1st  match.  (14)  G.  Taylor,  3rd  roach.  (15) 
A.  Kirby,  3rd  perch.  (16)  W.  Hancock,  2nd  juniors’  roach, 
3rd  match.  (17)  T.  Appleby,  1st  juniors’  roach.  (18)  W.  H. 
Chalk,  -5th  roach.  (19)  E.  Spong,  2nd  match.  (20)  H.  Swain, 
2nd  pike.  (21)  H.  T.  Morgan,  3rd  juniors’  roach.  (22)  D. 
Cooper,  1st  consolation  match.  Note. — Only  non-prize-winners 
in  the  series  of  monthly  roach  matches  are  eligible  for  the  “  con¬ 
solation  ”  match. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Death  of  Mr.  W.  Cocks. — The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
26th  ult.,  amidst  every  mark  of  esteem,  of  Mr.  William  Cocks, 
the  well-known  fruit  grower  and  market  gardener,  who  expired 
after  a  lingering  illness  on  Wednesday  at  the  age  of  63. 

*  •*  * 

Unwholesome  Bananas. — A  middle-aged  man,  William  Bain, 
pleaded  guilty  at  St.  Rollox  Police- court-  Bailie  George  Raggart 
on  the  bench — when  charged  with  having,  on  the  19th  ult.,  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  on  a  barrow  in  St.  James’s  Road  18  lb.  or  thereby 
of  Bananas  which  were  unwholesome,  unsound,  and  unfit  for 
human  food.  The  fiscal  stated  that  the  fruit  was  very  much  de¬ 
composed.  A  fine  of  5s.,  with  an  alternative  of  three  days’ 
imprisonment,  was  imposed. 

*  *  * 

Water  Culture  of  Seedling  Oaks- — By  procuring  fresh 
acorns  as  they  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn  and  suspending 
them  singly  in  bottles  or  glasses  of  water,  they  will  germinate 
in  spring  and  make  little  trees  during  the  first  summer.  The 
acorn  must  only  be  partially  submerged  in  water,  just  suffi 
cient  to  enable  the  embryo  to  absorb  moisture  and  throw  out  a 
root  into  the  water. 

*  *  * 

Onions  Failing  to  Form  Bulbs. — Mr.  W.  Miller,  of  Berks- 
well,  Coventry,  seems  to  have  had  an  unusual  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  Onions  during  the  past  season.  He  states 
that  they  failed  to  form  any  bulb,  but  in  autumn  appeared  like 
so  many  Leeks-.  Many  of  our  correspondents  have  shown  that 
there  was  no  particular  difficulty  in  growing  even  large  bulbs, 
though  considerable  care  was  necessary  in  ripening  them  off 
properly.  Surely  something  must  have  been  wrong  with  Mr. 

Miller’^  method  of  cultivation. 

*  *  * 

■School  Gardening  in  Kent. — In  order  to  stimulate  gardening 
and  kindred  pursuits  among  the  70,000  children  attending  the 
rural  schools  in  Kent,  the  Education  Committee  are  considering 
the  best  means  of  establishing  a  school-garden  competition. 
This  has  already  been  worked  out  privately  in  some  school- 
gardens,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  divide  the  gardens  into  small 
plots  and  to  give  one  to  each  of  the  older  scholars,  and  to  offer 
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prizes  annually  for  the  best  kept  plot-  It  may  also  be  decided 
to  award  a  small  trophy  annually  to  the  school  which  has  the 
most  and  best  kept  gardens.  This  should  serve  to  keep  the 
scholars  usefully  employed  during  the  evenings,  and  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief. 

«•  *  * 

Tile  Largest  Gladiolus  Nursery. — Arthur  Cowee,  the  well- 
known  Gladiolus  specialist  of  Berlin,  N.Y.,  is  pleased  with  the 
showing  made  the  last  season  both  in  the  growths  of  bulbs  and 
the  dowers.  Mr.  Cowee  reports  many  new,  magnificent,  and 
striking  varieties  among  the  seedlings.  The  stock  of  bulbs  was 
the  largest  and  finest  he  ever  harvested,  and  orders  are  coming 
in  so  freely  he  feels  encouraged  to  increase  his  acreage  the 
coming  season.  In  the  spring  of  1902  Mr.  Oowee  planted  75 
acres  of  his  favourite  bulb,  and  at  that  time  the  amount  was 
the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  Gladioli,  dhc 
American  Florist. 

x-  *  * 

Miniature  Oak  Forests.— Various  curious  devices  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  inmates  of  dwelling-houses  to  grow  plants  under 
unusual  conditions.  Few  possess  the  reputed  patience  of  the 
Japanese  in  growing  miniature  trees  and  forests  of  them  for 
periods  varying  from  10  to  200  years,  and  placing  a  value  upon 
them  in  proportion  to  their  age.  A  recent  device — it  may  not  be 
new — is  to  get  a  shallow  dish  and  cover  it  with  moss  an  inch 
thick.  Acorns  are  then  stuck  into  this,  2  in.  apart  each  way, 
and  the  moss  kept  continually  moist.  In  the  spring  these  acorns 
begin  to  sprout  when  the  dish  is  placed  near  the  window  or 
where  the  young  trees  will  get  the  benefit  of  light.  During  the 
course  of  the  summer  these  seedlings  develop  into  a  miniature 
forest  of  Oaks.  Of  course,  this  might  be  seen  on  a  much  larger 
scale  in  any  nursery  devoted  to  the  raising  of  forest  trees,  where 
they  would  be  divested  of  all  curiosity  and  simply  termed  one 

year  seedling  Oaks. 

J  °  *  x-  * 

Raw  Atples  as  Food.— It-  is  surprising  how  many  persons 
fancy  raw  Apples  are  indigestible.  Never  was  a  greater  error  ; 
even  at  night  they  are  a  wholesome  and  satisfying  food.  But 
to  be  really  beneficial  they  should  be  eaten  as  children  eat  them, 
rind  and  all,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  satisfying.  The 
man  who,  first  paring  off  the  skin  and  with  it  the  best  part  of 
the  flesh,  dallies  with  the  residue  of  an  Apple  after  dinner  is 
no  true  Apple  lover.  The  ferment  germs  which  reside  on  the 
skin  of  the,  fruit,  and  play  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  vintage  varieties  into  cider, 
are  themselves  aids  to  digestion.  Certain  is  it  that  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  them  and  who  eat  them,  skin  and  all,  no 

fruits  are  so  easy  of  digestion  as  Apples. — Health. 

*  *  * 

The  First  Garden  City.— The  first  Garden  City  seems  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  an  accomplished  fact.  From  the 
chairman’s  statement  at  the  company  s  statutory  meeting  the 
other  week  it  appears  that  the  estate  acquired  has  cost  £142,712, 
of  which  £88,833  has  been  left  on  mortgage  at  4  per  cent.  ; 
that  a  plan  of  the  proposed  town  should  very  shortly  be  ready, 
that  a  temporary  railway  station  has  been  already  provided, 
and  that  such  questions  as  those  of  water,  light,  and  power  are 
under  consideration.  Furthermore,  it  seems  that  a  large  number 
of  applications  for  sites  of  different  kinds — manufacturing,  resi¬ 
dential,  and  agricultural— have  been  already  received.  It  seems 
to  be  undecided  at  present  on  what  terms  leases  will  be  granted 
on  the  estate,  but  it  will  be,  of  course,  the  object  of  the  board 
to  ^et  the  whole  of  the  unearned  increment  into  the  hands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  When  the  city  is  started  we  can 
conceive  some  difficult  problems  arising  on  certain  points  of 

administration  ;  but  those  are  still  in  the  future. 

*  *  * 

Vegetable  Gardening  in  the  Antarctic  Regions. — No  one 
yet  has  ever  been  able  to  prove  that  when  the  North  Pole  is 
discovered  a  Scotchman  will  be  found  seated  on  a  Gooseberry 
bush  but  it  is  evident  that  vegetables  have  been  raised  m 
Antarctic  regions.  When  the  s.s.  Discovery  was  takeh  to  the 
Antarctic  regions  by  Captain  Scott,  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.  Hffih  Ilolborn,  London,  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  som? 
seeds  to  supply  the  sailors  with  something  green  while  passing 
the  time,  frozen  up  within  the  regions  of  the  Antarctic  circle 
An  intimation  of  this,  given  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  May  11th 
last,  was  that  “  the  only  bit  of  green  vege  table  seen  on  The  Dis¬ 
covery  was  a  crop  of  Mustard  and  Cress  grown  by  the  officers  on 
a  wet  blanket.  This  information  was  brought  back  to  Lngiand 
by  the  relief  ship  Morning,  and  although  the  information  was 
me  a  "re  it  shows  that  the  officers  had  been  successful  m  grow¬ 
ing  a  little  bit  of  green,  by  following  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Messrs.  Carter,  while  passing  the  time  in  that  dreary  though 
temporary  abode.  Another  communication  came  through 


Admiral  Sir  Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  who  heard 
that  the  Mustard  and  Cress  supplied  to  Captain  Scott  was  a 
great  success  and  much  appreciated.  A  further  consignment  of 
seeds,  specially  treated  by  an  original  process  and  packed  in  air 
exhausted  receptacles,  has  been  sent  out  in  the  relief  ship 
Terra  Nova. 

-  *  *  * 

Best  Kept  Railway  Gardens. — Amongst  those  who  have  been 
awarded  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens  at  stations  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  are  the  following :  —Mr.  Rainford, 
Wrexham ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  Whittington  ;  Mr.  Grigg, 
Gobowen  ;  Mr.  Garbett,  Redhal  ;  Mr.  AVillis,  Leaton  ;  Mr. 
Meeson,  Gresford  ;  Mr.  Lovett,  Brymbo  ;  Mr.  Richards, 

Corwen  ;  and  Mr.  Read,  Dolgelly. 

*  *  * 

A  Gardener’s  Wife  Burnt  by  a  Lamp. — Last  week  Mr.  W. 
Wynn  Evans,  the  East  Denbighshire  Coroner,  held  an  inquest 
at  Wrexham  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Davies,  29,  wife  of  John 
Davies,  gardener  at  Brynmally  Hall,  near  Wrexham.  The 
evidence  showed  that  early  on  Tuesday  screams  were  heard 
coming  from  the  house,  and  on  neighbours  rushing  in  they  found 
the  deceased  enveloped  in  flames,  and  a  bedroom,  in  which  three 
children  were  sleeping,  on  fire.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
children  were  rescued,  and  when  they  were  got  out  they  were 
nearly  suffocated.  The  deceased  .sustained  terrible  burns,  and 
succumbed  at  the  infirmary.  She  told  her  husband  that  the 
lamp  flared  up.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Death  from 
burns.” 

x  *  * 

Fruit  Culture. — The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  has  appointed  a  departmental  committee  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  present  position  of  fruit  culture  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  consider  whether  any  further  measures 
might  with  advantage  be  taken  for  its  promotion  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  committee  is  constituted  as  follows,  viz.  : — Mr- 
A.  G.  Bosoawen,  M.P.,  chairman  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Radcliffe  Cooke, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hodge,  Colonel  Charles  W.  Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  George 
Munro,  Mr.  P.  Spencer  Pickering,  M.A.,  F.R.  S.,  Dr.  W.  Somer¬ 
ville,  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  ;  Mr.  Edwin  Vinson,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Ernest  Garnsey, 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ancl  Fisheries,  will  act  as  secretary 
to  the  committee. 

x-  *  * 

The  Seed  Potato  Boom. — The  boom  in  the  seed  Potato  trade 
shows  no  sign  of  abatement  in  Lincolnshire,  where  big  prices 
continue  to"  be  made.  A  Spalding  seed  merchant  (Mr.  G. 
Massey)  has  been  disposing  of  a  number  of  small  Eldorado 
Potatos,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  at  £10  each,  which 
works  out  at  about  £200  per  lb.  It  is  calculated  that  in  expert 
hands,  and  cultivated  under  modern  conditions,  each  will 
grow  from  10  to  20  plants,  and  a  yield  of  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  may 
be  expected  from  each  plant ;  thus,  under  careful  cultivation, 
a  single  small  Potato,  weighing  about  11,  oz.,  will  produce  pos¬ 
sibly  24  lbs.,  or  two  hundred  and  forty-fold-  A  grower  at  Old 
Leake,  near  Boston,  obtained  37  cwt.  of  Potatos  from  a  single 
stone,  which  shows  that  the  Potato  is  capable  of  growing  prac¬ 
tically  300  times  its  own  weight  in  a  single  season.  For  autumn 
delivery,  Eldorados  are  now  being  sold  at  £250  per  cwt.,  £5  5s. 
per  lb. 

■x  -x-  * 

Potatos  at  Portsmouth. — On  December  30th  Mr.  T.  A. 
Weston,  of  Hythe,  Kent,  gave  a  lecture  on  Potatos  before  the 
Portsmouth  Allotment  Holders’  Association,  the  members  of 
which  greatly  appreciated  the  kindness,  and  in  return  held  a 
social  supper  in  his  honour.  Mr.  Weston,  who  spoke  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour,  delighted  his  hearers  by  lus  plain-spokenness 
on  the  Potato  boom  and  the  much  talked  of  varieties.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  history  of  the  noble  tuber,  the  speaker  passed 
on  to  the  wondrous  crops  of  Ejirope,  from  thence  to  culture, 
especially  dealing  with  artificial  growing,  his  audience  being 
astounded  by  the  marvellous  yields  in  the  early  clays,  which 
completely  outshone  anything  done  by  Northern  Star  and  the 
like.  Various  diseases  were  dealt  with,  the  lecture  being  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  exhibition  and  details  of  fifty  varieties,  including 
Northern  Star,  Discovery,  Evergood,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ver¬ 
mont  Gold  Coin,  Extra  Early,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Delicacy, 
Pride  of  Ochils,  Empress  Queen,  King  Edward  VII.,  Derby¬ 
shire  Success,  Early  Queen,  and  Bugbeater,  several  of  these 
being  just  out  on  the  market.  Many  of  the  tubers  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  and  elicited  much  praise.  Finally  the  lecturer 
presented  each  of  his  hearers  (about  fifty)  with  a  tuber  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  offered  a  small  prize  for  the  finest  dish  grown 
from  it. — H.  J.  L’- 
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HEINEM/LNNS 
VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Grown  under  his  Personal  Supervision, 


Begonia,  now  double  fringed,  half  natural  size,  per 
packet,  Is. 

RAISER  OF  WORLD-FAMED  NOVELTIES. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application.  Write  for  it 
by  a  Id.  Foreign  Post  Card. 

F.  C,  HEINEMANN, 

SEED  GROWER  BY  SPECIAL  WARRANT  TO 
H.M.  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR, 

ERFURT,  8  (Germany). 


SCOTCH 

SEEDS. 


Methven’s  Crimson  Beet, 

l  er  oz.,  Is.  3d. 

Methven’s  June  Broccoli, 

In  Sealed  Packets  only.  Per  packet,  Is.  Gd. 

Selected  Dalkeith  Brussels 

Sprouts,  Per  oz.,  Is. 

MeLhven’s  Edinburgh  Market 

Cabbage— very  hardy;  suitable  for  Summer  or 
Spring,  Per  oz..  Is.  3d. 

Selected  Scarlet  Model  Carrot, 

Per  oz.,  10d- 

Methven’s  Selected  Forcing  Cauli 

flower.  Per  packet,  2s.  Gd. 

Extra  Select  Curled  Greens, 

Per  oz..  9d. 

Selected  Henry’s  Hybrid  Leek, 

Per  packet,  Is. 

Selected  Musselburgh  Leek, 

Per  oz.,  's.  Gd. 

Methven’s  Selected  Cos  Lettuce, 

Per  oz.,  Is.  Gd. 

Selected  Drumhead  Savoy, 

Per  oz.,  Gd. 

Selected  Golden  Ball  Turnip, 

Per  oz.,  3d. 

Methven’s  East  Lothian  Stocks 
in  Scarlet,  Purple,  White,  Crimson, 
and  Snow-white  Wall-leaved. 

■Each,  per  packet,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd. 


Catalogues  Free  on  Application. 

THOMAS  KIETHVEN  &  SONS, 

Seed  Merchants  &  Nurserynun, 

EDINBURGH. 


TWO  REMARKABLE  LETTERS  ON  CLUB  &  RUST, 


‘  After  a  very  fair  trial  of  your  VELTHA  for  Club 
on  Cabbages,  and  Rust  on  various  other  plants,  such  as 
Onious,  Spinach,  &c-,  I  have  found  it 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  IN  EXISTENCE. 

“Previous  to  u-ing  VELTHA  half  of  our  Winter 
Spinaeh  used  to  disappear  during  the  Autumn  and 
Winter.  Since  using  it  we  have  not  lost  a  plant. 

“T.  PROUSE,  Halt  Barn  Park  Gardens,  Bucks.'' 


“My  failure  for  some  years  in  grow¬ 
ing  Vegetables  is  due  to  ‘Club.'  After 
using  VELTHA  the  conditions  a  e  re¬ 
versed  and  I  have 

HEALTHY  PROLIFIC  CROPS. 

“Mr.  DAWSON,  Oakleigh  Park.’’ 


“  VELTHA  "  (Crude)— 25/-  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid  ; 
13/-  i  cwt.  ;  8 /-  28  lbs.  ;  5,-  14  lbs.  ;  3/-  7  lbs. ;  Sample 
Bags,  1  6. 


“VELTHA  EMULSION  —10/-  per  gallon;  6/- 
half  gallon  ;  3/6  quart ;  2/-  pint.  (One  pint  makes  8 
gallons  with  water.) 


No  Progressive  Horticulturist  should  be  without  our  ROYAL  GARDEN 
MANUAL  and  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  CLUB. 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London. 


❖ 


0v*v$ 

* 

*  LONDON 

V,  c? 


CLAYS  FERTILIZER 

Produces  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Exhibition,  Pleasure,  and  Profit,  in  the 


trade  mark; 
On  Every  Genuine 
Tin,  Bag,  and  Seal. 


HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  PERFECTION. 

It  is  Safe,  Lasting,  Economical,  ar\d  Unsurpassed  for  all  Horticultural  Purposes. 

EXHIBITORS  WIN  PRIZES  WHEN  USING  IT.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT  ? 

Sold  everywhere  in  6d.  and  I/-  Tins,  and  in  SE  ALED  BAGS — 7  lbs.,  2/6  ;  14  lbs.,  4/6  ;  28  lbs., 
7/6;  56  lbs.,  2/6;  112  lbs.,  20/-  ;  or  Direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order,  except  6d.  Tins. 

Full  Price  List  of  Manures,  Chemicals  and  Sundries  upon  Application. 

CLAY  &  SON,  Manufa"tL%rs,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


Dickson  & 
Robinson, 


The  King’s 
Seedsmen, 


Manchester. 


NEW 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive 

CATALOGUE 

POST  FREE. 


WELL-KNOWN 

Garden  F r antes. 


VERY  USEFUL  FOR  MANY  PURPOSES. 

217  size  6ft.  by  4ft.  to  be  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price,  viz  ,  £1  10s.  cash  ;  usual  price,  37s. 

Each  made  with  good  seasoned  material,  and  glazed  with 
21oz.  horticultural  glass,  and  painted  three  coats  of  good 
oil  colour. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  ORDERS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  List  of  Greenhouses,  etc.,  Post  Free. 
Established  over  50  Years. 


PREEDY’S  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 

KF.LROSS  ROAD,  HIGHBURY,  N. 


80,000 


NEW  BOXES  FOR  SALE. 

Suitable  for  Seeds  or  Potatoes. 
Sizes  14f  by  84  by  21  ends  1  inch,  sides  and  bottoms  \  inch 
thick.  Price,  7s.  td.  per  100  ;  if  nailed  together,  9d.  per  100 
extra.  Any  size  made  to  order.—  J.  WILG0CK,  Steam  Saw 
Mil’s,  Pontefract. 


Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

Etc. — Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  Best  work,  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. — 
PEEL  BEOS.,  Horticultural  Works,  Selby,  Yorks. 

FLOWER  POTS. — Illustrated  Catalogue, 

1904,  post  free. — W.  PRATT,  Pottery,  Dudley. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS,  early  red  variety, 

very  prolifle,  suitable  for  forcing,  2s.  doz.,  14s.  100  ; 
planting  size,  50  for  3s.,  100  5s. — GOODWIN,  Market 
Gardener,  Ponders  End. 

PEA  GUARDS. — 2s.  6d.  per  12  3ft. 

leneths,  including  two  end  pieces.  Six  dozen  carriage 
paid.  Galvanised  Arches,  7ft.  by  4ft.  by  1ft.  deep,  2s.  6d. 
each.  List  free.— W.  FOX  &  CO.,  23,  Albion  Street,  South 
Grove,  London,  E.  (Please  mention  paper.) 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. — Secretary,  GEO.  J.  INGRAM,  175, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Royal  gardeners’  orphan 

Fund.— Secretary,  B.  WYNNE,  30,  Wellington 
Street,  W.C. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVI- 

DENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.  —  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 
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Tiie  Fruit  Trade  of  1903. — The  summer  of  1903  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  seasons  ever  experienced 
in  the  fruit  trade.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  Strawberries, 
the  English  crops  were  a  complete  failure.  It  is  true  there  was 
about  a  fifth  of  an  average  crop  of  Cherries,  but  even  those  were 
completely  destroyed  by  a  two  days’  deluge  of  rain  just  as  they 
were  in  prime  condition  for  gathering.  Other  crops,  such  as 
Plums,  Damsons,  Gages,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apples,  Pears, 
etc.,  were  practically  non-existent.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
it  is'  averred  that  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Sons’  orchards  in  Kent 
did  not  yield  as  much  fruit  for  the  entire  season  as  the  firm  had 
last  year  in  a  single  heavy  shipment.  1  here  were  fewer  pounds 
of  tlie  old-fashioned  but  popular  Hazel  Pears  sold  this  year 
than  there  were  hundredweights  last  year,  and  as  for  preserving 
fruits,  such  as  Plums,  Greengages,  Damsons,  Black  Currants,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  these  were  hardly  ob¬ 
tainable  at  any  price.  The  position  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  famine  was  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  was  general 
ri °ht  along  the  great  fruit-growing  zone  on  the  Continent. 
French  Pears  realised  more  per  Pear  than  they  are  usually  sold 
at  per  pound,  and  French  Gages,  which  are  usually  retailed  at 
4d  to  6d.  per  lb.,  were  never  below  10cL,  and  mostly  Is.,  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  unusual  scarcity  in  these  lines  led  to  an 
enormous  demand  for  that  ever  increasingly  popular  fruit  the 
Banana,  although  even  in  regard  to  these  fate  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  its  unkindness,  for  just  when  the  demand  was 
at.  the  keenest  the  plantations  of  Jamaica  were  devastated  by  a 
storm  which  practically  swept  everything  before  it.  So  com¬ 
plete  was  the  ruin  that  shipments  ceased  entirely  for  the.  time 
being,  and  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.  discontinued 
running  their  boats  from  Kingston  to  Bristol  for  some  time, 
but  were  -able  to  continue  the  service  from  Costa  Rica  to 
.Manchester. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 

enquiries  may  coves-  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Windmills  for  Gardens. 

Can  you  inform  me  of  the  address  of  any  firm  who  erect  wind¬ 
mills  for  water  pumping  ?  (W.  Murray.) 

You  may  apply  to  Messrs.  .J.  S.  Millar  and  Sons,  engineers, 
of  Annan,  Dumfries,  N.B.,  who  make  a  speciality  of  windmills 
for  pumping  and  storing  of  water  for  use  in  gardens,  etc. 

Flowering  Shrubs  for  Forcing. 

Would  you  please  name. a  few  flowering  shrubs  that  would  do 
well  for  potting  to  force  in  the  early  spring?  (W.  M.) 

Several  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Cherry  (Prunus  Pseudo- 
cerasus),  including  James  H.  Veitch,  the  darkest  of  all,  are 
very  useful.  Another  very  handsome  subject  is  Prunus  triloba 
fl.  pi.,  with  rosy  pink  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion.  Tt, 
does  not  last  a  very  long  time,  however.  More  durable  would 
be  the  numerous  fine  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis  and  its  hybrids, 
with  A.  sinensis,  correctly  termed  Rhododendrons,  but  best 
known  as  Azaleas.’  Yon  should  not  omit  the  common  Laburnum, 
which  lasts  well  under  cool  conditions.  The  Snowball  tree  is 
also  a  very  suitable  subject  for  forcing,  and  will  give  variety 
with  its  masses  of  white  flowers.  Very  useful  also  is  the 
Japanese  Crab,  Pyrus  floribunda,  which  will  prove  as  handsome 
in  the  half-opened  state  as  when  fully  expanded,  on  account 
of  its  rosy  crimson  petals.  Any  of  the  Lilacs,  single  or  double, 
would  also  be  suitable  for  bringing  into  bloom  before  the  natural 
time.  The  white  Spanish  Broom  (Oytisus  albus)  and  the  yellow 
one,  Cytisus  praecox,  better  known  in  gardens  as  Genista 
praecox,  flower  profusely.  Several  others  might  be  mentioned, 
though  you  will  find  the  above  very  suitable  foi  the  purpose 
and  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  variety-  The  purple-leavecl 
Plum  might,  however,  be .  included,  namely,  that  popularly 
known  as  Prunus  Pisardii. 

Publication  of  Names  and  Addresses.  (Rye  Laconic.) 

The  question  is  really  outside  our  province,  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  very  pleased  to  help  you.  We  are  quite  well 


aware  that  the  names  and  addresses  are  not  all  given  in  the 
publication,  nor  are  they  always  correct ;  but  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  several  other  publications  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  is  sometimes  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  gardener,  though 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  communicate  directly  with  the  publisher  of 
the  book  in  question. 


Vines  and  Mealy  Bug. 

I  have  two  Vines  with  Mealy  Bug.  If  I  left  a  good  space 
between,  them  and  the  clean  ones — tire  infested  ones  are  at  the 
end  of  the  house — and  keep  the  foliage  from  meeting  all  the 
summer,  would  it  keep  them  from  spreading  or  do  they  run 
the  wires  and  woodwork  ?  I  noticed  last  summer  that  the  little 
ants  kept  working  where  there  was  a  bug,  and  by  that  means 
I  killed  a  good  few.  Do  ants  carry  them  about?  I  have  heard 
so-,  but  have  never  seen  them  attempt  it.  (W.  M.) 

Tlie  young  bugs  are  those  most  given  to  running  about,  and 
possibly  they  would  crawl  from  one  Vine  to  another  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  not  great.  There  are  other  means,  however,  by  which 
they  are  transported  from-  one  place  or  one  plant  to  another, 
and  you  mention  one  instance  yourself.  The  ants  do  carry  them 
about  and  place  them  in  suitable  positions  for  their  convenience. 
Tt  is  just  possible  that  other  insects  would  carry  about  the 
young  ones,  more  especially  by  accident.  Young  or  old  ones 
may  also  be  carried  about  by  the  clothes  of  people  working 
amongst  the  plants.  Rats,  mice,  or  birds  might  also  be  tne 
means  of  carrying  them  about  accidentally  or  involuntarily  as 
it  were-  In  any  case,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  have  clean  and  in¬ 
fested  Vines  in  the  same  houses,  thinking  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  the  clean  ones  in  that  condition.  We  should 
advise  you  to  omit  no  opportunity  for  eradicating  the  mealy  bug 
on  the  infested  Vines.  Remember  always  that  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  colony  of  bug  or  any  other  insect  is  the' best  time  to 
attack  it,  and  if  you  keep  an  eye  upon  the  Vines  from  time  to 
time  as  their  young  ones  make  their  appearance,  you  will  be  able 
to  thoroughly  clean  the  Vines  during  the  course  of  the  season. 


Carnation  Rust. 

What  reason  can  he  given  for  the  rust  spreading  so  much  on 
the  leaves  of  Carnations  ?  I  have  never  been  so  much  troubled 
before  ;  how  can  it  be  checked?  (E.  A.  S.) 

The  wet  summer  and  autumn  favoured  the  grubs  of  the  fungus, 
particularly  in  the  early  stages,  because  when  there  is  moisture 
upon  the  leaves  the  spores  are  able  to  germinate,  and  if  the 
fungus  gets  inside  it  is  practically  independent  of  weather. 
You  should  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  cool  and  dry, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  so  as  to 
keep  the  plants  strong  and  sturdy.  Whenever  you  can  detect 
blistered  leaves,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  you 
should  pick  them  off  and  burn  them  before  the  spores  get 
scattered  about  the  house.  Spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  at  intervals  would  not  destroy  the  fungus  in  the  tissues, 
but  it  would  destroy  all  the  spores  that  become  exposed  on  the 
surface,  and  even  after  they  have  found  a  resting  place  on  other 
healthy  leaves.  Spraying  would  thus  act  as  a  preventive  by 
killing  the  spores  before  they  .germinate  on  clean  plants. 

Gray  Streaks  on  Cineraria  Leaves. 

Can  you  say  what  causes  the  leaves  of  Cinerarias  to  become 
disfigured  like  the  enclosed,  and  can  it  he  got  rid  of?  (W.  D.) 

The  tunnels  in  the  leaves  of  Cinerarias  are  caused  by  the  grubs 
of  a  small  black  fly  similar  to  that  which  tunnels  the  leaves  of 
Chrysanthemums,  but  particularly  the  annual  species.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  Phytomyza,  and  possibly  the  same  one.  If  taken  m 
time,  they  can  never  become  so  troublesome  to  the  leaves  of 
Cinerarias  as  in  the  case  of  Chrysanthemums.  Owing  to  the 
large  size  of  the  leaves  of  Cinerarias,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
remove  many  of  them,  if,  indeed,  you  could  remove  one  without 
disfiguring  the  plant.  Instead  of  removing  them,  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  watch  the  plants  closely  at  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  whenever  you  can  detect  the  commencement  of  a  tunnel 
you  should  squeeze  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb  so  as  to 
crush  the  larva  or  grub  that  is  doing  the  mischief.  If  you  can 
succeed  in  locating  it,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  crushing  it 
without  much  injury  to  the  leaf,  and  thus  stay  the  depreda¬ 
tions.  In  case  the  pest  might  at  any  time  prove  very  trouble¬ 
some,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  take  preventive  measures  by 
fumigating  the  houses  lightly  on  a  few  separate  occasions,  as  for 
green  fly.  This  would  be  the  means  of  destroying  any  perfect 
flies  of  the  leaf  miner  which  may  be  about. 


Best  Time  to  Plant  Lilium  lancifolium. 

It  is  usual  to  pot  up  all  Dutch  bulbs  in  the  autumn,  hut  1 
intend  making  a  bed  or  two  of  the  above,  and  our  soil  is  very 
stiff,  so  that  there  might  be  blanks  in  the  beds  next  summer. 
What  would  be  the  best  plan,  to  adopt?  (A.  L.) 
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16th  annual  clearance  sale. 

Being  end  of  season  we  are  again  induced  to  offer  our  Stock  in  hand  at  ridiculously  low  prices  to  clear.  Conditions  of 
Sale  •  Goods  are  offered  subject  to  being  on  hand  on  receipt  of  reply.  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders,  and  prices  to  be 
strictly  net.  All  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation,  and  carefully  packed  on  rail. 


AMATEUR  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

Framework  substantially 
constructed  of  deal,  lower 
part  being  filled  in  with 
sound,  well  -  seasoned 
patchboards.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  door,  com¬ 
plete  with  rin  lo  k  and 
brass  furniture  painted 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  nec  ssiry  ironwork 
and  good  16-07.  g'a=s 
complete.  Sale  prices 
7ft.  by  5ft.  ..  48/-  ..  8ft.  by  5ft. 

9ft.  by  6ft.  ..  65/-  10ft.  by  7ft. 

12ft.  by  8ft.  ..  95/-  15ft.  by  9ft. 

20ft.  by  10ft.  ..190/-  ..  25Tt.T>y  10ft. 


FORCING 


58/- 

85/- 

140/- 

240/- 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by  2in.,  mor¬ 
tised  and  pinned  to  tenoned  rails, 
properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass,  and 
fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars. 

Unglazed,  with 


Unglazed. 

6ft.  by  4ft.  . .  2/4 

5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.  2/1 

4ft.  bv  3ft.  . .  1/10 

3ft.  by  2ft.  . .  1/2 


Glazed 
2L  oz. 

S/- 

6/9 

5/6 

3/0 


sufficient  ela^s 
to  glaze  them . 

5/- 
4 1- 
?/- 
2/- 


HOUSE 

Indispensable  to  every 
grower  of  Cucuubers, 
Tomatoes,  Melons,  etc., 
where  a  succession  of  crops 
are  r-quired  in  all  seasons. 
Though  cheap  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  soundly  built, 
ai.d  will  repay  its  cost  in  a  season. 

1  uilt  for  b.ickwc  rk,  3ft.  high  ;  roof  ventilation,  necessary 
ironwork,  ‘loz.  glass,  painted  one  coat  and  carefully  marked. 

20ft  by  9ft ,  £7  ;  30ft.  by  9ft ,  £9  10s.  ;  40ft.  by  9ft .  £13  ; 
60ft.  bv  9ft.,  £18  ;  lOOfr.  by  9ft,,  £30;  2oft.  by  12ft.,  £8  10s.  ; 
3  ft.  by  12f r.,  £12  5s.  :  40  t.  by  12ft.  £16  ;  60ft.  by  12ft.,  £23  ; 
100ft.  by  12ft.,  £35  ;  20ft.  by  14ft.,  £11 10s  ;  30ft.  by  14ft.,  £16; 
40ft.  by  14ft.,  £18  10s.  ;  60ft.  by  H ft.,  £27 10s.  ;  100ft.  by  14ft., 
£50.  Ventilating  boxes  for  side  walls,  3s.  9d.  each  extra. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES 

For  storage  of  p'ants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultivation 
of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Ac. 
in  summer.  Made  of  1  Jin. 
thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 
glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 

Usual  Price.  Sale  Pricp. 


HUNTER  &  GOW, 

Horticultural  Sundrfesmen. 

46,  ST  THOMAS  STREET,  PARADISE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

4/21  oz.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  4/21oz. 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

Per  200ft.  Box. 

9  by  ‘  15s  ;  10  by  8,  16s.  6d.;  12  by  8.  12  by  9,  20s.;  12  by 
10,  11  by  9,  11  by  10,  12  by  11, 12  by  12,  13  by  9,  13  by  10, 
14  by  9,  22s. ;  14  by  10.  14  by  11,  13  by  11,  15  by  10,  15  by  11, 
23s.  6*1. ;  13  by  12, 14  bv  12  16  by  12,  18  by  12,  16  by  14,  18 
by  14,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  25s. 
3* d  Quality,  Is.  6d.  per  Box  extra.  Special  Quotations  for 
Targe  Quantities.  Glazier,’  Diamonds,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and 
15s.  each,  post  free. 


SEND  FOR  SALE  CATALOGUE. 


Lot. 

187 —  1-Light  Frames 

188— 1-Light  Frames 

189—  f-L:ght  Frames 

190— 2  Light  Frames 

191 —  2-Light  Frames 

192—  3-Llght  Frames 

193— 3-Light  Frames 


ft.  in.  fr.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

3  6  by  3  ..  0  15  0  ..  0  13  0 

4  0  by  3  ..  0  IS  0  ..  0  15  0 

6  0  by  4  ..  1  SO  ...  1  4  0 

6  0  by  4  ..  1  10  0  ..  t  60 

8  0  by  6  ..  2  10  0  ..  2  5  0 

10  0  by  6  . .  3  0  0  . .  3  0  0 

12  0  by  6  ..  3  10  0  ..  3  00 

Es  imates  submitted  for  special  sizes  free. 

Inside  of  ail  frames  painted  with  our  Pa  ent  Bot-prjof 
Com  posit  on. 

PORTABLE 
IRON 
COTTAGE. 

20  ft.  by  17  ft. 
Gardener's  Cot¬ 
tage  containing  4 
rooms.  Eve  ything 
complete.  Flooring, 
Match-lining,  Fe  t, 
Gutters,  Glass,  Iron, 
made  in  sections, 
etc.,  ready  for  Fix  - 
irg.  Sale  Price,  £40. 


Per  56  lbs. 
s.  d. 

Hellebore  Powder  ..15  0 
„  per  doz.  lib.  tins  9  6 
Sulphur, finely  powdered  7  6 
Gow’s  Ammoniated 
Soft  Soap  . .  ..126 

Also  packed  in  smaller  tins. 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  98$ 
per  cwt.,  29s.  6d. 

Moss  Litter  Dust  . .  3 

Carbonate  of  Soda  Ash  7 
Carbonate  of  Potash  . .  16 

Gow's  Fertilizer  . .  11 

Caustic  Soda  . .  . .  11 

Gow’s  Tobacco  Powder, 
in  Bags  . .  14 

Per  doz.  lib.  tins,  10s. 
Tobacco  Juice,  per  gal., 

3s.  6d.  In  40 gal.  casks,  130s. 
Virgin  Cork,  best 
tubular  . .  ..96 

Basic  Slag,  best  . .  3  6 


Per  56  lbs. 
s.  d. 

Gow's  Lawn  Sand,  per 
doz.  21b.  tins,  10s. 

Gow's  Lawn  Manure,  per 
doz.  21b.  tins,  10s. 
Tobacco  Paper . .  .16  9 

Guano,  best  Peruvian. .  9  6 

Chrysanthemum  Manure  11  9 
Lawn  Manure  ..  ..  7  9 

Rose  Manure  . .  ..11  9 

Tomato  Manure  . .  7  9 
Vine  Manure  ..  7  9 

English  Bone  Meal,  44- 
5£%  Ammonia  ..  5  6 

Dissolved  Bene  Com¬ 
pound 
Dried  Blcod 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Nitrate  of  Potrsh 
Gow's  Lawn  Sand 
Superphosphate  i  f  Lime  4 
Suit  hate  of  Ammonia  8 


15 

12 


Soft  Soap,  in  kegs  . .  12 
NICOTICIDE,  cheapest  and  best  Fumigant,  per  gal.,  120s.  ; 
J.-gal.,  60s.;  pint,  15s.;  J-pint,  7s.  6d.;  ami  4s.  Od.  and  3s.  hots. 
Fumigators  for  5,000  cubic  feet,  Is.  each. 

Direct  or  from  your  Seedsman. 

The  above  goods  carriage  paid,  less  5  per  cent,  for  cash  with 
order.  Packed  in  other  quantities  on  application.  Also 
numerous  other  Horticultural  Sundries. 


The  Most  Nutritious. 


EPPS’S 

Grateful — Comforting. 

COCOA 


Breakfast — Supper. 


W  COOPER,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.” 

“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 


By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 


Price  5s. 


Post  Free,  5s.  3d 


MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  h’7-38,  SHOE  LANK  LONDON. 


FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI. 

Grand  New  Snow  White  H.  P.  Rose,  perfectly  hardy  and 
a  vigorous  grower.  Strong  plants,  2s.  each,  parcel  post  free. 
We  offer  a  grand  stock  of  choicest  named  Roses  in  nearly 
300  best  varieties.  Plants  strong  and  hardy.  Will  succeed 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  Catalogue,  with  beautiful 
coloured  illustrations  of  “  FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI  ”  and 
“  MILDRED  GRANT,"  free.  Quotations  for  small  or  large 
quantities  gladly  given  Unsolicited  testimonials  to  hand 
daily.  Booklet,  “How  to  Grow  Roses,”  free  to  customers. 
ISAAC  T1TTERINGTON,  ftibbleton  Nurseties,  PRESTON. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultual  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A  new  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo,  Hand¬ 
somely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— The 
Gardening  World,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers.  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURES. 

fVXeo  ^v,feUre  in.  announcing  that  Mr.  THOMAS  LUNT,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  has  handed  us  two  recipes  he  has  been  usin* 
.,  nna  •  i6n0t  years  1,1  Sr°wlng  llas.  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Lunt  attributes  in  some  measure  his  phenomenal  success  as  a  Chrysanthemum  Grower  to 
QefCfhQ  u^lPKUIldu  n?  laS  Uf,ed  ln  theI,p,|tt1lng  soil  and  subsequently  in  developing  the  flowers.  We  nny  say  that  Mr.  Lunt  has  gained  the  Premier 
1 1  e  din  jurgh  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  for  the  last  hve  years  in  succession,  besides  many  other  leading  awards  too  numerous  to  mention. 


LUNT’S  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

For  Potting  Soil. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

20/-  per  Cwt.  II/-  per  Half  Cwi.  6/=  per  Quarter  Cwt.  (Carriage  Paid.) 
In  Small  Bags :  14  lbs.,  3/6  ;  7  lbs.,  2/=.  ln  Tins,  6d.,  !/=,  &  2/6  each. 


LUNT’S  Chemical  Mixture. 

Ioa  Develoning  Chrysanthemum  and  other  Floivers. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

In  Tins  at  1/-,  2/6,  and  5/6  each. 

To  be  hail  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  19.  HOPE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  and  at  79,  Mark  Lane,  London 
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We  suppose  you  mean  Lilium  speciosum,1  the  other  name  being 
a ; ven  quite  in  a  mistake,,  as  the  true  L.  lancifolium  is  little 
known.  The  beds  in  question  might  have  been  Prepared  m 
autumn  bv  the  incorporation  of  leaf  mould  and  sand  with  . 
natural  soil,  of  the  latter  might  he  taken  out  enhrel,  to  h  . 
denth  of  2  ft,  and  the  excavation  tilled  up  with  a  prepared  and 
suitable  compost,  after  making  sure  that  all  superfluous  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  would  have  the  means  of  running 
awav  The  bulb  itself  should  be  completely  covered  with  silvei 
sand  or  clean  river  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  it  coming  m  contact 
with  any  manure  or  other  matters  that  might  be  detrimental 
to  1  weiyfa"f  you  received  the  bulbs  sufficiently  early  m  the 
an  umn  bey  could  have  been  planted  in  such  prepared  so 
SSTthe  same  time  as  the  Hyacinths  air  Tulips  were  dealt 
with  There  is  another  point,  however,  which  you  could^  yet 

free'from  aphides  they  will 
have  started  into  growth  by  planting  time  and  take  to  the  soil 
soon  after  they  are  planted  out. 

ordinary  Dandelion  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 

“it  ordinary^ Dandelion^wliicli  you  find’  about  the  garden,  but 
more  particularly  in  meadows,  will  be  just  as  good.  «  any oth  r 
so  far  as  duality  and  properties  are  concerned,  but  there  ale 
improved  varieties  in  gardens  and  readily  obtained  from  t  e 
l  d  one  nntl  as  a  lDOor  variety  requires  as  much,  attention 

?rodwtPpSrop“V«^ 

the  latter.  The  Dandelion  is  very  variable  even  in.  a  state  or 
nature  but  the  seedsmen  have  now  obtained  varieties  bavn  ^ 
broad  leaves,  and  others  that  are  more  succulent  or  fleshy,  so 
that  when  blanched  you  would  get  much  more  substance  from 
an  improved  and  well-grown  one  than  from  a  starved  root  o 
small-growing  variety. 

Names  of  Plants.  ,  w  _ 

(H.  W.)  1,  Helleborus  niger  altifolius  (often  i uamed  H.  n; 
maximus  in  wardens) ;  2,  Erica  oarnea  ;  3,  Gaultheria  Shall  on  , 

4  Garnya  elliptica.-(T.  B.  J.)  1,  Billbergia  splendens  ;  2, 

Primula' floribunda  ;  3,  Sibtborpla ,  peregrma  ;  4,  Zebnnia  pen- 
dula  •  5  Coroiii  11  a  glauca- — (E.  M.  R.)  1,  Eupatormm  riparmm  ; 
2,  Erica  hyemalis  ;  3,  Reinwardtia  trigyna  ;  4, 
tera. _ (C.  D.)  1,  Calauthe  vestita  lutea  oculata ,  2,  PenstropUe 

speciosa  ;  3,  Asplenium  ebeneum. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

William  Cutbusii  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N  —Flowei, 
Vegetable,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  for  Spring  ;  also  Special  Descrip¬ 
tive  List  of  Roses  ;  Descriptive  List  of  Fruit  Trees  ;  Catalogue 
of  Select  Hardy  Herbaceous,  Alpine,  Aquatics,  and  Bog  1  lants  , 
Patalncme  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  etc. 

Robert  Veitph  and  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter.-Catalogue 
of  Flower  Seeds,  Implements,  Garden  Sundries,  etc. 

FisHEa,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 

wurth  near  Sheffield- — Seeds.  .  .  ,  „  , 

John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  Scotland.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  _  , 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  L.S.A.  Burpee  s 

^  Bradley  Bros.,  The  Nurseries,  Mill  Lane,  Bardney,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  England- — Concise  Book  of  Seeds. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  .  Southampton.— 1 Toogoocl  s  Garden  Seeds. 


Trade  Notices. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Barnard.— We  understand  that  Mr.  Cornelius 
Barnard  who  has  been  with  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  was  recently  employed  as  a  wholesale  traveller  for 
them  has  now  left  their  service.  This  does  not  apply  to  Mr. 
Harrv  Adam  Barnard,  his  brother,  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  a  longer  term  as  wholesale  traveller,  and  still  retains  that 

P°Messrs  Patti,  and  Son. — We  have  liiterto  been  accustomed 
directin'?  our  readers  to  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  to 
find  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  but  those  who  find  themselves  in 
London  for  a  limited  space  and  may  not  have  time  to  call  at 
the  nurseries  can  make  a  call  at  No.  6,  Wormwood  Street, 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  where  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  have 
now  opened  a  branch  of  tlieir  business,  where  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
horticultural  sundries  of  all  kinds  will  be  kept  in  stock.  Here 
also  orders  may  he  booked  for  Roses,  fruit  trees,  and  plants  of 
all  kinds.  The  office  is  within  two  or  three  minutes’  walk  of 
Broad  Street  Station  and  Liverpool  Street  Station. 


Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 

R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  November  24th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs. 
Odell-,  Baker,  Saunders,  Chittenden,  Worsdell,  Holmes,  Massee, 
Douglas,  and  Nicholson  ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Cooke,  Professor  Boulger, 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Scientific  Investigations  at  Wisley. — Professor  Boulger  re¬ 
marked  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively  inexpensive  procedure 
to  erect  a  Pine  wood  building  on  a  brick  foundation  for  labora¬ 
tory,  store  room,  etc.,  probably  not  exceeding  £100  in  cost.  It 
was  proposed  to  add  this  suggestion  to  the  memorial  to  the 
council. 

Canker  in  Apple  Trees. — Badly  diseased  twigs  were  received 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury.  They  proved  to  be 
attacked  by  Nectria  ditissima.  The  only  remedy  suggested  by 
Mr.  Massee  was  to  prune  off  all  small  wood  and  burn  it,  as  well 
as  to  cut  out  diseased  parts  of  boughs  and  tar  the  places. 

Pear  Shoots  Diseased. — Specimen  of  diseased  shoots  was 
received  from  the  Priory,  Eynsford,  Kent,  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Fen. 
Air.  Massee  suggested  the  following  procedure  :  “  The  twigs  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus  called  Fusicladium  pirinum.  All  diseased 
twigs  should  be  pruned,  and,  along  with  fallen  leaves  and  fruit 
lying  under  the  tree,  collected  and  burned.  It  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  spray  the  tree  with  Bordeaux  mixture  next  spring, 
just  after  the  leaf-buds  have  expanded.” 

Experiments  for  Commercial  Purposes. — Mr.  F.  Baker  re¬ 
ported  some  results  of  his  experiments  and  observations  on  legu¬ 
minous  plants.  For  the  last  five  years  a  few  varieties  of  garden 
Peas,  field  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Vetches,  Sainfoin,  and  other 
plants  of  the  same  natural  order  have  been  grown  on  good  and 
poor  soil  respectively,  parts  of  each  plot  being  specially  well 
tilled,  parts  dunged,  and  parts  treated  with  phosphatic  and 
potassic  fertilisers.  Strips  were  arranged  so  that  some  spots 
should  be  well  tilled,  and  also  have  a  dressing  of  all  the  fer¬ 
tilisers,  and  other  spots  to  vary  from  nearly  the  same  treatment 
to  the  poorest  field  culture.  Results  have  shown  that  garden 
Peas  and  Beans  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  very  poor  soil, 
manured  solely  by  mineral  fertilisers  ;  but  these  respond  well 
to  tillage,  dung,  and  then  the  minerals.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vetches,  field  Peas,  Sainfoin,  and  others  of  the  older  plants 
grown  on  the  farm  can  be  most  profitably  grown  on  poor  soil, 
manured  solely  with  minerals.  Dung  will  largely  increase  the 
yield  of  stem ‘and  leaf  in  all,  but  does  not  materially  increase 
the  yield  of  seed.  If,  therefore,  seed  be  required,  grow  on  poor 
chalky  soil  without  dung  ;  but  if  fodder  is  required,  dung  may 
be  profitably  used  as  well  as  minerals.  The  experiments  also 
show  the  great  use  of  the  Vetch  in  ameliorating  the  soil,  greatly 
enriching  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cleaning  it  very  economi¬ 
cally  It  is  suggested  that  garden  plants,  having  been  for  many 
fenerations  forced  to  an  unnatural  extent,  are  not  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  different  conditions  of  soil,  etc.,  wlieieas  field 
crops,  which  have  had  to  seek  for  food  to  a  large  extent,  are  able 
to  develop  specially  well-formed  roots,  which  easily  absorb 
water  and  such  phosphatic,  jiotassic,  and  other  mineial  plant 
foods  as  are  available,  and  on  these  roots  are  developed  large 
numbers  of  nodules  by  means  of  which  an  ample  supply  ot 
atmospheric  nitrogen  is  assimilated. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
ayable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 

_ 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

i  - 

My  Garden  Diary  for  1904. 

Upder  tlxe  above  title  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  issue  a  garden  diary  contain¬ 
ing  rem mcms  for  every  month  of  the  year, 
fioin  January  to  December,  on  the  left-hand 
page.  Various  other  information  about 
meteorology,  date®  of  certain.  occurrences, 
;and  other  matters  in  the  form  of  monthly 
calendars  and  information  concerning  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with 
space  for  mem  ora:,  da,  are  given  on  the  right- 
hand  page.  At  the  end  of  the  diary  are 
some  short  chapters  dealing  with  bulb®, 
dies,  secrets  in  the  raising  of  certain  flower 
>eeds,  .lists  of  annuals,  edging  plants',  and 
"emedie®  for  certain  garden  pests.  We  have 
fad  occasion  to  mention  this  diary  in  former 


years,  and  we  must  admit  there  is  no  falling 
away  either  in  the  amount  or  the  value  of  the1 
information  imparted. 

Front  Garden  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  King  is  carrying  out  great  alterations 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  removing  or  destroying  the 
formal  appearance  which  formerly  existed  in 
front  of  the  palace,  and  of  giving  the  whole 
quite  the  character  of  a  front  garden.  In 
place  of  the  straight  drive  there  wdl  be  a) 
large  circle  of  green  turf,  upon  which  a  fine 
statue  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  will  be 
erected.  The  statue  will  be  surrounded  by 
high  electric  lamps,  which  will  light  up'  the 
approach  to*  the  palace  beyond.  A  large 
number  of  men  are  employed  not  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  but  also  in  the 
approaches  beyond,  where  the  former  aspect 
of  things  will  be  greatly  changed,  and  the 
approaches  more  in  keeping  with  the  pre¬ 
sent-day  style  of  adornment  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  Royal  palace. 

An  Advocate  for  Ivy. 

A  would-be  amateur  gardener  has  been; 
writing  to  “  V.  C.,”  stating  that  in,  a,  London 
suburb  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow 
flowers  .successfully.  We  think  that  siuoli 
absolute  statements  betray  a,  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  entire  subject  of  gar¬ 
dening.  As,  this  writer  evidently  hails  from 
Rrixton,,  we  can  assure*  him  that  gardening 
is. carried  on  successfully  by  a  large  numbed 
of  people  in  that  neighbourhood,  both  out  of 
doors  and  under  glass.  We  have  also  fre¬ 
quently  visited  a  flower  show  held  in  that! 
neighbourhood  and  have  been  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  exhibits.  In.  all  the  main 
thoroughfares,  at  least,  there  are  large 
gardens,  a  portion,  being  in  front  and  a  larger 
space  behind,  and  in.  these  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables',  as  well  as  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  successfully  grown.  Unless. this 
writer’s  garden  is  very  small  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  houses  so  as  to  be  heavily 
shaded,  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  some¬ 
thing  else  than  Ivy. 

Seed  List  from  Malta. 

The  seed  catalogue  for  1 904  sent  out  from 
the  Argotti  Botanical  Gardens,  Floriana, 
Malta,  is  now  on  our  table.  It  runs  to  thirty 
■pages,  exclusive  of  the  index,  and  as  a  seed 
list  it  has  been  very  carefully  compiled  by 
Professor  F.  Debono,  M.D.,  the  director  of 
the  gardens.  The  seeds  are  arranged  under 
their  respective  classes  and  orders,  these 
being  given  alpha, betically.  The  genera  and 
specie®  are  also  given  alphabetically,  a, 
method  which  is  very  consistent  for  a  botani¬ 
cal  garden.  For  the  benefit,  of  those  who  are 
not  botanical  enough  to  remember  the  name 
of  the  order,  a  full  index  is  given  of  the 
generic  names*.  After  the  names  in  the 
second  column,  we  have  the  country  from 


which  the  plants  originally  came,  this  being 
followed  by  the  popular  name  in  English, 
accompanied  by  the  popular  name  in  Italian, 
where  this  happens  to  be  different  from  ours 
and  the  Latin.  Those  who  are  well  versed  in 
botanical  matters*  will  find  many  plants  that 
are  already  cultivated  in  this  country  and 
highly  appreciated  for  their  decorative  value. 
Others  given  are  much  less  ornamental,  and 
seldom  found  outside  of  botanic  gardens, 
while  a  few  of  them  would  be  scarce.  The 
object  of  this  catalogue  is  to  enable  other 
gardens,  botanical  or  otherwise,  to  buy  or 
exchange  seeds  with  the  botanical  garden  at 
Malta.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
many  really  beautiful  things  are  ■contained 
in  the  list  that  are  not  ,at  present  in  many 
private  gardens.  Those  who  have  no  seeds 
to  exchange  can  buy  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen 
packets  for  Is.  if  the  selection  is  left,  to*  the 
Argotti  Botanical  Gardens  authorities',  but  if 
they  make  a  special  selection  a  dozen  packets 
will  cost  Is.  8d.  Amongst  the  strangely 
beautiful  plants  we  noted  Leonotis  Leonurus, 
having  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  suit¬ 
able  for  greenhouse  culture.  A  number  of 
Salvias  of  garden  value,  also  Acacias*,  Lathy- 
ius,  Convolvulus,  Coronilla,  and  many  other 
too  numerous  to  mention,  are  given.  No 
doubt  the  favourable  situation  at  Malta 
enables  many  seeds  to  ripen  in  the  open  air 
which  would  sometimes  have  difficulty  even 
under  glass  in  this  count, iy. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland. 

A  meeting  of  the  above'  society  was  con¬ 
vened  by  Lady  Ardilaun  in  the  Shelbourne 
Hotel,  Dublin.  She  also  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  many  of  the  important  resi¬ 
dent®  of  that  city  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  object,  of  this  meeting  was  to  devise  some 
scheme  whereby  the  financial  position  *of  the 
society  might  be  improved.  The  funds  were 
at  a  veiy  low  ebb,  and  this  has  been  going 
on  getting  worse  and  worse  for  some  years 
past.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  dated 
the  decline  of  the  society  from  1879,  although 
the  climax  did  not  come  until  a  few  years 
ago.  He  also  said  that  it  would  be  a  national 
calamity  if  the  society  were  to  cease  to  exist 
for  lack  of  support.  Interest  in  horticulture 
had  recently  been  revived  in  Ireland,  and 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  a  floral  exhibi¬ 
tion  should  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Daffodil  or  Spring  Show,  in  order  to  improve 
the  funds  of  the  society.  This  decision  was 
agreed  upon,  and  “  that  the  spring  f6te,  under 
the  name  of  ‘  La  Florale,’  be  held  in  the 
Rotunda  on  April  14t,h  and  15th,  1904.”  We 
may  also'  state  that  a  large  and  influential 
executive  committee,  with  power-  to  add  to 
their  number,  was  formed.  It  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  contributions  of  cut 
flowers  and  plants  to  that  fete,  the  object, 
being  to  sell  them,  with  the  view  of  assisting 
to  wipe  off  the  outstanding  debt  of  the 
society. 
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Work  for  the  Coming  Fortnight. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Peaches. — Structures  closed  about  the  middle  of 
November  will  soon  be  in  flower,  rather  the  trees,  when  a 
drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  and  though  overhead 
syringing  must  for  a.  time  be  discontinued,  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  borders,  walks,  etc.,  should  be  damped  once  or  more 
daily,  the  weather  guiding  one  to  a  great  extent  in  this  matter, 
as  during  wet  or  dull  days  a,  light  sprinkling  will  suffice,  this 
taking  place  about,  9  a.m.  As  the  flowers  expand,  they  should 
be  gone  over  daily  about  mid-day  with  a  camel-hair  brush, 
lightly  touching  each  flower,  with  the  view  of  distributing  the 
pollen,  keeping  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  ;  day 
temperature  of  60  deg.,  5  deg.  higher  with  sun  heat,  with  a 
chink  of  top*  ventilation,  receding  to  55  deg.,  or  even  50  deg. 
in  severe  weather,  will  be  favourable  to  the  trees  while  in 
blossom.  Test  the  borders,  and  if  getting  dry  apply  water 
wanned  to  a  temperature  of  75  deg.  Like  remarks  apply  to 
pot  trees,  where  these  supply  ripe  fruit  in  April  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  guarding  against  the  least  semblance  to  dryness 
at  the  root,  or  success  will  not  be  achieved. 

A  succession  house  should  now  be  closed,  lightly  syringing 
the  trees  once  or  twice  daily,  and  see  that  the  'borders  are  right 
for  moisture.  Do  not  hurry  the  trees  into  flower ;  very  little 
fire  heat  will  be1  necessary  to1  keep  the  house  up  to  45  deg. 
during  the  night,  for  the  first,  few  weeks,  admitting  a  little 
ventilation  when  the  sun  raises  the  temperature  to  60  deg., 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  see  a  little  more  of  now  the 
days  are  on  the  eve  of  lengthening.  Complete,  the  pruning, 
cleansing,  and  training  of  the  trees  in,  lata  houses,  not,  omitting 
the  annual  washing  down  of  the  woodwork  and  glass  before  put¬ 
ting  the  trees  and  borders  in.  order,  details  of  which  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  former  calendars. 

Pines. — This  is  a,  good  date  to  start  a  batch  of  Queens,  which 
should  ripen  towards  the  end  of  J une,  selecting  well-rooted 
plants  that  have  had  a  good  period  of  rest  as  formerly  advised. 
The  most  sturdy  and  promising  plants  should  be,  chosen  for 
this  , early  work,  removing  a,  leaf  or  two  from  the  bottom  if 
neeeissary,  so,  that  a  surfacing  of  turfy  loam  can  he  placed 
around  the  collars  after  the  loose  soil  has  been  taken  off.  Make 
the  new  soil  quite  firm  with  a  rammer,  and  afford  the  plants  a 
couple  of  waterings  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball  of  dry  soil. 
In  the  meantime  the  fruiting-house  or  pit  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  down  with  warm,  soapy  water,  and  the  wall  lime- 
washed  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  and  the  bot-wa.ter  pipes  are  the 
better  for  a,  coat  of  lamp-black  and  linseed  oil  every  few  years. 
Respecting  the  bottom  heat,,  much  depends  upon  the  material 
used,  and  whether  hob-water  pipes  run  along  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  which  they  should  do,  and  where  this  is  the  case  fresh  fallen 
leaves  from  the  Oak,  Beech,  or  Sweet  Chestnut  are  suitable,  as 
is  also  tan  ;  but  whichever  is  used,  mix  part,  of  the  old  material 
with  it  after  discarding  the  finer  parts  of  it.  Plunge  the  pots 
level  and  to  the  rims,  examining  the  test  stick  after  a,  few  days, 
and  if  found  too  hot,  pull  away  part  of  it  for  a,  time,  80  deg.  to 
85  deg.  doing  no  harm.  The  plants  should  not  be  less  than 
2  ft.  apart.  A  night  temperature  of  65  deg.  will  suffice  for 
the  present,  advancing  10  deg.  or  15  deg.  with  sun  heat,  when 
moisten  paths,  walls,  and  bed  mornings  and  again,  early  after¬ 
noons.  Succession  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  at  the  root. 

Melons. — Where  a,  night  temperature  of  65  deg.  can,  he  main¬ 
tained,  a  few  seeds  may  he  sown,  for  an  early  crop,  placing 
two  seeds  in  2^-in.  pots,  tilled  with  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  made  fairly  firm  before  placing  the  seeds  thereon,  which 
should  he  perpendicular ;  then  the  seeds  are  not  so  liable  to 
decay.  Avoid  any  water  until  the  little  plants  are  through 
the  soil,  and  the  pots  should  be  given  a  little  bottom  heat  to 
hasten  germination,  and  as:  soon  as  through  the  soil  stand  them 
within  a  foot  of  the  glass  roof,  cutting  out  the  weaker  seedling 
in  good  time,  and  placing  a.  small  stake  to  each,  plant.  The 
cleansing  of  the  structure  in  readiness  for  the  plants  should  be 
proceeded  with,  so  that  no  delay  is  caused  when  once  the  plants 


are  ready  to  be  placed  in  their  fruiting  quarters.  Hero  of 
Locking©,  Sutton’s  Scarlet,  and  Syon  House  are  good  varieties 
for  early  work.  James  Mayne. 

Bieton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Hybrid  Phaius. — The  now  somewhat  numerous  hybrid 
Phaius  that  have  been  derived1  from  the  influence  of  P.  tuber- 
culosus  as  one  of  its  parents  will  have  practically  brought  their 
growth  to  maturity,  and  will  soon  be  showing  their  flower 
scapes  where  they  are  nob  already  doing  so.  These  plants  are 
apt  to  break  away  into  growth  if  too,  liberally  treated  at  this 
season.  Where  both  growth  and  flower  scapes  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  time,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
other,  and  in,  the  end  neither  proves  satisfactory.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  if  possible',  to  lower  the  temperature  in  the  house, 
or  to  place  the  plants  under  slightly  cooler  conditions,  where 
but  little  root  moisture  will  be  required.  This  will  afford  the 
necessary  resit,  which  wall  enable'  the  flower  spike  to  take  suffi¬ 
cient  nourishment  from  the  bulb  in  the  slight  progress  made 
that  will  retard  greatly  the  possibility  of  the  plants  producing 
new  growths.  Give  the  plants  as  much  light  as  possible,  as 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  hereafter  produced  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  proper  ripening  of  the  growths,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  the'  flowers  expand.  This 
class  of  Orchids  has  become  annually  more  appreciated,  and 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a,  greater  demand  for  them  still  in  the 
near  future.  They  belong  to  a  class  especially  acceptable  for 
general  cultivation. 

For  decorative  purposes,  either  as  cut  flowers  or  by  using 
the  plants  when  in  bloom  for  conservatory  or  house  decorations, 
they  are  exceedingly  useful,  especially  the  varied  kinds  that 
make  up  the  P.  Norman  and  P.  Oooksonii  sections.  We  have 
had  plants  of  the  latter  in  large  specimens  used  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks  during  the  past  year. 
The  rest  thus  afforded  seems  to  suit  the  plants  admirably,  for 
they  start  away  into'  growth  with  renewed  vigour  as  soon  as 
they  are  again  returned  to  their  growing  quarters.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  best  attended  to  for  repotting  requirements  as  soon  as 
the  flower  scapes  have  been  removed.  I  will  therefore  refer 
to  the  repotting  requirements  in  due  course. 

I  lie  Humblotii  ’  section— that  is  to  say,  those  hybrids  that 
have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  P.  Humblotii  as  one  of 
the  parents' — are  not  so  well  known  as  the  above-mentioned 
hybrids.  Tastes  differ,  but  in,  my  opinion,  when  this  section 
becomes  as  familiar  and  as  easily  procurable  as  the  “  tubercu- 
losus  hybrids,  they  will  obtain  the  preference.  They  have 
better  constitutions.;  they  grow  under  cooler  treatments,  and, 
holding  their  scapes  well  above  their  robust  and  stately  foliage, 
they  display  their  flower  scapes  to  much  better  advantage. 

The  later  introductions,  such  as  P.  Phoebe,  P.  oak woodiensis, 
P.  Ruby,  and  P.  Chapmanii,  altogether  outclass  the  early 
hybrids  of  this  section,  and  to  my  mind  are  far  more  attractive 
than  most  of  the  “  tuberculosus  ”  hybrids,  beautiful  as  they 
are.  .  As  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  yet  before  these  latter 
hybrids  will  he  procurable,  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  kinds  we  can  get,  thereby  creating  a.  taste  that  the 
future  supply  may  be  all  the  more  acceptable.  These  do'  ‘best  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  throughout  the  year.  Flowering 
at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  than  the  other  section  of 
hybrids,  they  are  at  the  present  season  in  full  growth,  and 
lequire  the  liberal  treatment  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
properly  mature  their  growths.  A  sharp  look-out  is,  now  neces¬ 
sary  where  an  unusual  amount  of  artificial  heat  isi  used  owing 
fo>  the  unfavourable  conditions  outside.  Red  spider  soon 
make  their  appearance  and  play  havoc  with  the  foliage  if  left 
undisturbed  for  only  a;  few  days.  Carefully  sponge  the  foliage 
at  the  first  indication  of  their  presence — the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  keep  these  pests  in  check.  H.  J. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

So  very  muck  will  depend  on  till©  nature  of  the  weather  which 
is  in  store  for  us1  during  the  coming  month  as  to  our  proceedings 
in  tkei  kitchen  garden,  that:  to  a.  great  extent  we  must  be  guided 
by  it.  Method  is  a  great  thing  in  ©very  walk  of  life,  and  espe¬ 
cially  does  this  apply  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing.  It  matters  not  whether  lie  be  a.  professional  or  a  cottager, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  well-ordered  gardens, 
whatever  the  climatic  conditions  are,  suitable  work  can  always 
be  found  for  willing  hands  to  do,  either  under  cover  or  in  the 
open. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  will  now  claim  much  attention,  and 
till  the  art  of  this  is  thoroughly  learned,  no  one  can  ever  hope 
to  become  efficient  in  this  important  branch  of  horticulture ; 
and  here  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  to  our  young  men  who  are 
learning  gardening.  Take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  getting 
some  practical  experience  in  a  well-ordered  kitchen  garden,  and 
do  noli  mind  using  the  spade,  but  rather  consider  it  a  privilege. 
Theory  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  of  little  use  compared  with 
experience,  and  there  is1  a  great  deal  more  to.  accomplish  in 
the  art  of  kitchen  gardening. 

Deep  tillage  is  of  primary  importance,  and  endeavour  to'  have 
the  whole  depth  broken  up  in  such  a  condition  that  the  roots 
of  any  subject  can  penetrate  into  it  if  they  choose,  and  the  more 
unfavourable  the  soil  one  has  to  deal  with  the  more  necessity 
is  there  for  this.  Cold,  wet,  retentive  soil  ought  not  to  be 
worked  too  early  in  the  year,  and  only  when  it  .is  in  the  driest 
possible  condition,  F ebruary  being  the  best  month  generally  for 
such  soils  ;  but  that  of  a  lighter  and  more  porous  nature  can 
be  treated  quite  differently,  and  any  time  and  almost  in  any 
weather  this  can  be  worked.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the 
subsoil — it  matters  not  how  unkindly  it  is — can  be  improved 
when  brought  to  the  surface,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  win¬ 
terly  weather  and  suitable  ingredients  strewn  over  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  it..  Everything  which  is  of  a  lightening  nature 
should  be  saved  and  treasured  for  the  purpose  when  one  has 
to  deal  with  such  soils,  burnt  garden  refuse  forming  one  of  the 
most  important  items  for  such  purposes.  At  this  season  every 
particle  of  rubbish  should  be  cleared  up  and  burned,  and  the 
remains  used  for  the  above  purpose.  The  various  soils  which 
will  be  required  for  seed-sowing  .should  be  placed  in  the  dry 
or  the  heaps,  protected.  This  can  be  sifted  and  mixed  ready 
for-  use  during  bad  weather. 

Tools. — Now  is  a  capital  time  to  take  stock  of  these,  and 
any  which  are  worth  it  and  require  repairing  .should  be  at¬ 
tended  to.,  and  worn-out.  ones  replaced  with  new.  Every  work¬ 
man  should  have,  and  be  responsible  for,  his  own  tools,  and 
these  should  be  kept  clean  and  bright  at  all  times.  The  shed 
should  have  a.  thorough  cleaning,  and  there  should  be  a  place 
for  each  tool,  and  each  tool  kept  in  its  place  when  not  in  use. 

Seed-30wing. — Do  not  hurry  to  sow  seeds  in  the  open  unless, 
of  course,  in  most,  favourable  parts  of  the  country,  or  disap¬ 
pointment  will  assuredly  follow,  but.  small  quantities  of  the 
various  subjects,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbage. 
Leeks,  Onions.,  Lettuce,  etc.,  can  be  started  under  glass  in 
small  quantities,  nursed  along,  and  properly  hardened  off  and 
planted  out  later  on.  Be  well  prepared  for  sharp  weather, 
which  may  come  on  us  at  any  moment,  and  much  injury  may 
b©  avoided  by  a  little  timely  protection.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Tellima  grandiflora. — Considering  the  beauty  of  this,  plant 
during  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  it  is  surprising  one  does 
not  meet  with  it  more  frequently  ;  and  there-  is  no.  other  plant- 
at  the  present,  time  which  has.  such  a.  pleasing  effect  on  the 
rockery  or  in.  the  front  of  the  border.  In  general  appearance 
this  plant,  greatly  resembles,  the  Heucheras,  notably  H. 
Richardsouii,  though  the  foliage  -assumes  much  deeper  colours.. 
The  leaves  are  deep,  red  above  and  paler  beneath,  of  medium 
size,  and  produced  in  thick  tufts.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  stems  about  a  foot  in  height  during  the  summer,  are 
yellowish  green  in  colour,  and  not  particularly  attractive.  This 


Tellima  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  the 
best  result®  are  obtained  when  it  is  given  a  partially-shaded 
position  between  (the  rocks,  and  the  soil  is  largely  composed  of 
decayed  leaves.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots 
in  autumn, 

Thalictrums, — Apart  from  the  beauty  of  .some  of  the  Thalic- 
trums  a.s  flowering  plant®,  the  foliage  of  some  varieties  is  very 
pleasing,  and  makes  them  desirable  .subjects  for  the  rock 
garden  or  herbaceous  border.  They  are  also.  neat,  in  habit, 
requiring  but  little  attention,,  and  the  taller  varieties  are  very 
-effective  when  grouped  together  in  quantity,  and  when  natu¬ 
ralised  .they  are  also  very  pleasing. 

T.  aquilegifolium  is  one  of  the  bes-t  of  -the  tall-growing  kinds, 
succeeding  well  in  any  soil,  and  contrasting  pleasantly  with 
the.  other  -occupants  of  the  border.  The  f  oliage,  is  large,  and,  a-s 
the  name  implies,  very  similar  to.  an  Aquilegia,  and  the  stems, 
which  are  between  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  in  height,  terminate  in  heads 
of  creamy-white  flowers,  which  are  very  light  .and  useful  for 
cutting  purposes. 

T.  ma-jus  glaucum  is  another  tall  variety,  and  a,  little 
stronger  in  growth  than  the  preceding.  The  foliage  is  similar 
in.  shape  to  T.  aquilegif  olium,  but  has -a,  pale  glaucous  tint-,  which 
makes  it  very  distinct.  The  flowers1  are  sulphury-yellow,  and 
produced  in  large  quantities. 

T.  aquilegifolium  purpureum  is  a  little,  known  variety,  but 
one  of  great  merit-,  with  reddish  flower  heads  and  stems,  and 
is  very  effective  when  seen  in  a  good  mass. 

T.  Delavayi  is.  also  a,  very  fine,  plant,  but  as  yet,  extremely 
rare  in  gardens.  When  better  known,  however,  I  am  sure  it 
will  become  a  great,  favourite  among  hardy  plantsmen.  The 
flowers  -are  pale  purple,  and  the.  stems  also  have,  a,  purplish 
tinge,,  and  it  is  distinct  in,  growth  from  any  other  'border  plant. 
T.  appendic-ulatum  is  a,  variety  mid-way  between  the  tall  and 
very  dwarf  kinds,  and  is  suitable  for  the  border  or  a  good- 
sized  rockery.  The  foliage,  is  of  medium  size,  and  very  useful 
for  cutting  in  late  autumn..  Its  usefulness,  -for  decorating 
strongly  recommends,  it  where  this  has,  to  be  carried  out. 

Among  the  dwarfer  varieties  T.  anemonoides  is  deservedly 
popular,  and  is.  a.  gem  among  alpines,.  Being  only  2  in.  -or 
3  in.  high,  with  flowers  white  in  colour  and  1  in.  across,  it  is 
veiy  conspicuous,  the  flowering  period  being  April  and  May. 
This  plant  likes  a  .shady  position,  and  deep,  light  soil.  There 
is  also  a  double  form. 

T.  minus  is  also  charming,  and  the  pale  green  foliage  is  most 
useful,  though  the.  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  This  grows 
between  12  in.  and  18  in.  in,  height,  and  the  foliage,  which 
greatly  resembles  a  Maidenhair  Fern,  Is  well  adapted  for 
arranging  with  other  flowers. 

Plants  in  Frames. — These  should  have  all  the  air  possible 
admitted  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  if  any  mildew 
ha.s  made;  its  appearance  while  they  have  been  covered  up,  the 
affected  parts  should  be  picked  off  and  a  dusting  of  sulphur 
given.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum . — The  genus  Eranthemum  con¬ 
tains  many  gems  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  stove,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  of  them  in  point  of  intrinsic  beauty  and 
utility  is  the  ispecies  under  notice.  The  plant  may  be  termed 
a,  soft-wooded  stove  shrub,  and  is  easy  of  culture.  Well-grown, 
plants  attain  to  12  in.  or  15  in. , in  height,  and  have  robust,  dark- 
green  leafage,  surmounted  by  a  wealth  of  rich  blue  flowers  in 
winter.  These  are  somewhat  fugitive  in  character,  but  so 
quickly  are  the  faded  blossoms  replaced  with  others  that  the 
defect,  if  it,  may  be  called  one,  is  hardly  noticed.  Blue  flowers 
are.  not  too  plentiful  in  glass-houses  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
hut.  -especially  is  there  a,  scarcity  of  such  in  winter.  As  the 
plants  go  out-  of  flower  give  less  water,  and  place  them  on,  a 
shelf  or  stage  in  a  structure  having  a  rather  dry  atmosphere, 
and  where  the  temperature,  is  kept  at  about  55  deg.  After 
a  few  weeks’  rest  they  may  be  pruned  -back  and  repotted  for 
producing  cuttings.  A  genial  temperature  of  about  60  deg. 
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will  suit  the  plants  at  this  tune,  and  when  the  young  shoots 
attain  2  in.  in  length  take  them  oft',  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wo'od  and 'insert  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in  the 
propagating  bed.  When  well  rooted  pot  off  singly  into  2g-in. 
pots  and  grow  on  freely  near  the  roof-glass  in  the  stove  or  pit 
Shift  on  as  the  roots  fill  the  pots,  until  they  are  finally  placed 
in  32’®.  A  compost  of  two  parts  leaf  soil  to  one  each  of  decayed 
manure  and  fibrous  loam,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp 
sand  and  small  nodules  of  charcoal,  will  suit  the  plants  well. 

Myrsdphyllum  asparagoddes. — In  gardens  where  elaborate 
table  and  other  decorations  are  carried  out,  this  unique  trail¬ 
ing  plant  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity. 
Although  it  is  known  in  the  vernacular  as  Smilax,  it  is  totally 
different  in  character  from  that  genus.  For  clothing  a  bare 
back  wall  of  the  stove  or  temperate  house,  I  know  of  nothing 
better  suited  in  every  way  than  this.  Seed  should  be  sown 
at  once,  as  the  plants  require  a  long  season  of  growth  before 
they  commence  to  throw  up  trailing  growths.  Although  the 
plant  is  a  perennial,  I  prefer  to  treat  it  as  an  annual,  for  I 
find  that  trails  suited  for  any  purpose  can  be  produced  much 
quicker  from  young,  vigorous  plants  than  from  those  that 
have  produced  growths  in  preceding  years-,  and,  apart  from 
this,  the  growths  are  lighter  and  altogether  better1  adapted  for 
decoration  than  those  from  old  plants.  If  an  unbroken  supply 
is  required  throughout  the  year,  there  should  be  two  or  three 
distinct  batches  -of  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  at  intervals 
of  about  six  or  eight  weeks.  Sow  thinly  in  pans  nearly  filled 
with  -rich  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in  a  gentle  bottom  beat. 
When  the  seedlings  attain  about  2  in.  in  height,  pot  off  into 
thumb  pots,  t-woi  plants  in  each,  and  place  o-n  a  -shelf  in  a  genial 
temperature  of  about  60  deg.  Shift  o-n  as  required  into  large 
60’s,  and  finally  repot  into  32’s,  in  which  t-hey  may  remain 
throughout,  o-r  the  plants  may  be  grown  on  in  60’s,  then  put 
o-ut  into  prepared  boxes  12  in.  deep  and  9  in.  wide. 

I  prefer  the  pot  system  of  culture,  as  the  roots  are  more 
under  control,  and  the  -soil  is  not  liable  to  become-  sour  before 
the  plant®  become  established,  as  it.  sometimes  does  in  boxes. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  trails  -grow  neater,  a-nd  t-h-e  food 
applied  durin-g  active  growth  in  the  foam  of  liquid  manure,  or 
an  approved  fertiliser,  -is  better  assimilated.  When  the  plants 
are  shifted  into  32’s,  place  them  in  position,  such  as  o-n  a 
stage  or  low  wall  in  -any  temperate  house.  Stretch  a  wife 
along  the  top  of  the  pots,  on  which  to  'affix  the  upright  strings, 
a-nd  another  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  above,  according  to  the  length  it  is  re¬ 
quired  the  trail®  .should  reach  ;  then  place  thin  green  twine 
at  intervals  of  3  in.  along  the  who-le  length,  a-nd  start  the 
strongest  trails  up  them .  No  more  than  two-  -should  be-  allowed 
to  each  string,  o-r  the  resulting  trails'  would  be  too  dens-e  for 
m-o-st  decorative  purposes.  K.  M. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Propagation  of  Potatos, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Since  sending  you  an  article  on  the  above1,  I  have  read 
“A.  D.’s”  remarks  on  the  subject  in,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  1056.  I 
have  alts©  beard  various  opinion®  on  the  same  subject.  Those 
who  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  the  matter1 
agree  with  me  that  no  harm  can  be  done  to  the  stock  of  any 
Potato  by  propagating  from  cuttings,  provided  the  stock  is; 
planted  out  in  the  open,  and  the  produce  properly  ripened 
before  digging. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  subjects'  are  liable  to  deteriotar 
tion  by  over-propagating ;  but  this  is  when,  plants  are  grown 
in  heat  and  the  natural  vigour  weakened  by  continued  growth, 
which  is  often,  made  during  the  winter,  when  there  is-  not, 
sufficient  sun  and  light  to  properly  mature  growth.  And  even 
with  the  Potato  -the  long  thin  shoots  taken  off  the  t-uber  too 
early  would  not,  give  a  good  crop  the  siam-e  season, ;  yet,  treated 
asi  suggested  in  my  article,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
mature  the  tubers  under  the  natural  conditions  and  without 
the  risk  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  decaying  t-uber,  which 


does  sometimes-  occur  when,  planting  in  the  ordinary  way. 

••  A.  D.”  refers  to-  some  American  varieties  which  have  suffered 
from  being  propagated  from  cuttings.  Can  he  really  prove 
this  to-  have  Deen  the  case  1  In  the  case  of  American,  Pose',  I 
know  that  it  was  grown  for  a  good  many  years  from  the  stock 
originally  obtained  from  cuttings,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  .its  having  been  any  the  worse  from  being  so  propagated.  I 
would  like  to  ask  “  A.  D.”  if  it  is  not-  a  fact  that  many  English- 
raised  varieties  have  deteriorated  even  though  not  propagated 
by  the  means  lie  so  strongly  condemns? 

It  ba-s  often  occurred  to  me  that  in  selecting  the  sma-ll  tubers 
from  an  ordinary  crop  for  planting  is  more  likely  to  bring 
about-  bad  results-  tha-n  taking  strong  shoots  from  large  tubers. 
And  it  also  seems  quite  possible  that  there  would  be-  less  risk 
of  disease  when  there  is  noi  old  tuber  in-  the  ground.  It  also 
seems  possible  to  improve  any  variety  by  selecting  the  finest 
ro-ots  for  seed,  and  this  should  be  done  a-t  the  time  of  digging. 
I  quite  understand  that-  sma-ll  tuber's  which  ma-y  be  the  result  of 
being  grown  in  poor  or  light-  sa-ndy  soil  may  be  the  best  for 
planting  ini  stronger  ground  the  following  season. 

It  is  with  Potato®  as  with  many  other  subject®;  some  are 
more  liable  to  deteriorate  than  other's,  and  all  would  be  the 
better  for  careful  selection  of  seed  or  stock.  In  my  earliest 
experien.ee  I  was  taught  the  value  of  selecting  stock,  and  in 
many  -instances  more  advantages  accrue-  from  selection  than 
from  -artificial  cross-fertilisation.  A.  Hejisley. 


Seaforth  P.S.A.  Brotherhood. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  please  find  a  lit-tle  matter  which  will 
proba-bly  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  “  Horticulture  and 
Religion.”  Mo-st  people  are  now  -aware  of  the  great-  religious 
movement-  which  is  rapidly  .spreading  over  this  country  in 
the  form  of  ivliat  -is  known  as  the  P.S.A.  Brotherhood.  The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  reclaim  men.  from  vice  and  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  to  make  them  -useful  members  of  -society.  The 
novel  and  practical  method  adopted  by  the  Seaforth  P.S.A. 
Brotherhood  will  be  best  understood  by  the  enclosed  card. 

As  a-  stepping-stone  to  prepare  a-nd  encourage  men  to  attend 
-a  place  of  worship,  horticulture  has  been  introduced  in.  the 
form  of  allotment  gardens.  This  has  created  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  district,  which  is  just  o-n  the  outskirts  of  Liverpool. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  gardens  the  P.S.A.  Brotherhood 
has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds-,  over  200  members  having 
joined  within  three  months.  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
men  can,  be  led  to  higher  and  loftier  ideas  by  using  practical 
means  in  the  form  of  Nature’s  birthright — “  the  soil.” — Ao-urs 
truly,  Thos.  Foulds. 

rwe  have  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  P.S.A.  Garden 
Allotments,  and  note  that-  the  arrangements  are  all  ve-iy 
orderly,  and  -similar  in  many  respects  to  the  rules  governing 
other  allotment  holders’  associations,  except  that  no  Sunday 
labour  is  permitted.  A  plan  of  tbe  garden  shows  that-  every¬ 
thing  is  well  -arranged,  a-nd  the  plots  nearly  of  equal  size. 
We  wish  the  Brotherhood  every  success. — Ed.] 


Onions  Failing  to  Fonn  Bulbs. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Mr.  W.  Miller,  of  Berkswell,  Coventry,  is'  not  alone  in 
his  experience  of  Union  growth  the  past  season.  (See  “  G.  W.,” 
p.  39.)  Ours,  like  Mr.  Miller’s,  were  more  like  Leeks  than 
Onions',  for  not  -one  of  them  bulbed,  but  many  of  those  sown 
in  boxes  and  frames  weighed  a-  ji-ound  each.  The  failing  of 
Onions  sown  in  the  open,  has  been  general  in  this  district-,  the 
exception  being  Those  sown  on  very  light,  well-drained,  or 
naturally  dry  soil.  Continuous  rain  and  the  absence  of  sun¬ 
shine'  are  responsible  for  the  failure.  I  do-  not  depend  on 
those  -sown  in  the  open  -ground,  and  I  raise  as  ma-ny  as-  I  can 
under  glass,  and  plant  them  out-  when  the  weather  is  suit- 
able.  W.  P.  R. 

Preston. 
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Dundee  Horticultural  Association  and  “Semi-Darkness.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 

Sir, — With  reference  to  “  Semi-Darkness.’  ”  letter  and  inquiry 
at  page'  1049  of  The  Gardening  World,  Vol.  XX.,  respecting 
his  exhibit  of  Calanthe  Veit-chii  and  Cypripedium  insigne  at 
the  December  meeting  of  this  association,  permit  me  to  state 
for  the  credit  of  the  association  and  enlightenment  of  your 
readers  that  this  exhibit  was  judged  on  its  merits  and  without 
impartiality  by  two  members  of  the  association,  one  of  whom 
expressed  the  united  opinions  of  both,  that  the  Calantkes  were 
large  pseudonbulbs,  with  strong  flower  spikes,  and  examples 
of  high  culture,  but  certainly  not  of  such  outstanding  merit  as 
to1  warrant  the  association  awarding  a  cultural  certificate. 

I  fear  “  Semi-Darkness  ”  has  allowed  his  disappointment  to 
over-rule  his  discretion,  and  taken  an  antagonistic  view  of  the 
judge’s  speech  .and  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  association. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Fenton’s  friendly  criticism  of  this 
misrepresentation  at  page  16,  in  the  main  I  can  only  concur; 
still,  both  Orchids  are  so'  accommodating  that  any  intelligent 
amateur  with  suitable  accommodation  might  easily  achieve  the 
success  recorded  by  “  Semi-Darkness  ”  in  his  letter. 

If  Mr.  Penton  turns  to  page  61  of  this  issue,  he  will  find 
it  recorded  that  a  Cypripedium  insigne  lias  been  exhibited  here, 
growing  in  a  6-in.  pot,  with  twenty-one  well-developed  dowers  ; 
it  had  twenty-two,  but  one  was  broken  in  packing. 

In  closing  I  may  point  out  to  the  readers  of  “  G.  W.”  that 
this  association  only  awards  certificates  for  such  exhibits  as 
show  special  outstanding  merit  or  extra  high  cultural  skill. 

James  Bethel,  Secretary. 

Westwood  Gardens',  Newport-on-Tay. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Lilies. 

Hardy  Lilies  are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  imposing 
plants  in  cultivation.  They  are  capable  of  resisting  the  hard 
frost  of  our  severest  winter ;  the  majority  of  them  wdl  increase 
in  value  and  size  year  after  year.  To  grow  Liliums  success¬ 
fully  in  the  open  ground  a  good  rich  and  moist  loam  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Heavy  clay  loam  may  be  improved  by  deep  digging  and 
incorporating  with  good  stable  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  mortar 
rubble  from  old  buildings,  with  a  good  proportion  of  lumpy 
peat.  The  proper  season  for  planting  is  the  autumn,  if  the 
bulbs  ican  be  obtained  in  a  dormant  state,  or  if  established  in 
pots  the  top  of  the  bulbs  should  be  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  below 
the  ground  level.  Often  Lilies  lose  their  leaves  and  become 
unsightly  before  the  flowering  season  is  over.  The  cause  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  dry  state  of  the  roots  or  impoverished 
condition  of  the  soil,  but  ais  soon  as  the  resting  season  com¬ 
mences  they  'should  be  carefully  lifted  and  transferred  to  a 
more  favourable  position. 

Lilium  auratum,  “  .the  goldem-rayed  Lily  of  Japan,”  and  its 
varieties  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy  section, 
wliich  simply  revels  in  good  loam,  and,  like  the  rest  of  this 
family,  enjoys  peat.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  noble  border  plant, 
always  commanding  admiration  from  lovers  of  the  hardy 
garden.  When  planted  in  a  position  suitable,  it  often  attains  a 
height  of  6  ft.,  at  the  same  time  producing  from  ten  to  thirty 
flowers  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  width.  From  a  batch  of  imported 
bulbs  many  varieties  are  obtained,  from  almost  pure  white  to 
the  most  beautifully  spotted  with  crimson,  and  a  band  of  gold 
running  through  the  centre  of  each  petal.  Lilium  speciosum 
and  varieties,  with  their  highly-perfumed  flowers1,  are  all  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and,  like  Lilium  a.uratum,  will  succeed  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  loam  and  peat,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  the  want  of  water.  They  are  well  adapted  for  mass¬ 
ing  in  mixed  borders,  shrubberies,  etc.  They  comprise  a 
variety  of  colour,  from  the  purest  whitei  to  deep  crimson  spots 
on  a  white  ground,  usually  attaining  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height. 

Hemerocallis  fulva  (Kwanso')  fl.  pleno',  “  Japanese  Day  Lily,” 
with  its  large,  bronze-coloured  flowers,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  collection.  It.  is  certainly  one  of 
the  handsomest  hardy  plants  in  cultivation.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  Hemerocallis,  all  of  which  are  interest¬ 
ing,  and  will  succeed  in  almost  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  They 


are  most  suitable  plants  for  the  herbaceous  border,  and  very 
fragrant.  There  are  variegated  forms,  which  give  an  orna¬ 
mental  appearance  where  planted. 

Lilium  candidum  (the  Madonna,  Lily)  is  a  great  favourite 
with  all,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  the  cottage  gardens  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Its  lovely  pure  white  fragrant  flowers,  pro¬ 
duced  on  erect  spikes  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  give  it  a  pre¬ 
dominating  appearance  in  the  mixed  border,  or  when  grouped 
by  itself.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and,  like  the  varieties  of  “  Heuiero- 
callis,”  will  succeed  in  good  garden  soil.  Lilium  tigrinum  (the 
Tiger  Lily)  is  a  ■well-known  species,  and  one  of  the  hardiest. 
“  Splendens  ”  is  the  best  form  of  the  tigrinum  section,  veiy 
strong  in  its  growth,  about  4  ft.  high,  producing  from  twelve 
to  twenty  blooms  on  a  single  spike  during  J uly  and  August,  and 
will  prove  very  attractive  when  planted  in  clumps.  It  is  very 
accommodating  in  its  choice  of  soil,  and  a  desirable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  Lily  border. 

Lilium  Henryi,  the  most  recent  addition,  an  'introduction 
from  China.,  is  a  beautiful  Lily,  quite  hardy,  with  orange-yellow 
flowers.  It  somewhat  resembles  Lilium  speciosum  in  habit,  is 
veiy  vigorousi,  and  attains  a  height  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  I  have 
seen  grand  examples  grown  in  pots,  in  which  condition  it  will 
be  found  useful  for  conservatory  decorating.  The  soil  suiting 
it  best  consists  of  good  loam,  peat,  and  sharp  sand.  This 
species  will  prove  an  attraction,  and  rightly  become  a  popular 
favourite. 

Much  could  be  said  of  these  and  many  other  good  and  well- 
tried  varieties,  but  space  wall  not  allow. 

St.udley  Castle  Gardens,  Wm.  Jas.  Fenton. 

December  16th,  1903. 


The  Seed  Order. 

Now  that  the  annual  floodtide  of  seed-lists  has  set  in,  remind¬ 
ing'  us  of  the  advent  of  a  new  year,  a  few  observations  upon 
the  seed  order  may  not  be  amiss;  especially  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession. 

To  the  young  head  gardener  making  out  his  first  seed  order, 
the  question  naturally  arises:  “With  what  firm  shall  I  deal  1  ” 
In.  souiei  cases^  however,  this  is  not  an  open  question,,  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  If  you  are  compelled  to'  deal  with  a 
certain  firm,  then  I  should  say,  do  so  with  a,  good  grace  ;  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  give  the  firm  a  fair,  impartial  trial 
before  suggesting  any  change.  If  a  man  ha®  a  choice  in  the 
matter,  then  I  would  say,  begin  with  a  Aim  of  -some  standing 
and  repute,  although  not  necessarily  of  world-wide  fame. 

Some  men  like  to  have  more  than  one  string  to  their  bow.  I 
consider  it  rather  bad  policy.  In  these  days  of  specialising,  it 
is  almost  essential  to  get  certain  things  from  specialists,  but 
for  general  purposes  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  have  your  own  firm, 
and  if  you  stand  by  that  firm,  it  will  be  likely  to  stand  by  both 
employer  and  employee. 

My  next  observation  is,  place  your  order  as  early  as  con¬ 
venient  ;  orders  are  usually  executed  in  strict  rotation,  and  in 
this  connection  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  truth  in  the 
adage,  “  First  come,  first  served.”  I  do  not,  of  course,  sug¬ 
gest  that  films  keep  two.  qualities  of  seeds,  but  the  stock  of 
certain  seeds  (especially  newer  varieties)  is  often  limited ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  early  ordering  saves  undue  hurry,  both  on. 
the  part  of  seller  and  buyer. 

When  ordering,  it  is  well  to  depend  mainly  upon  thoroughly 
tried  varieties  in  the  various  departments.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  discourage  the  purchasing  of  novelties ;  it  is  only  by 
the  trial  of  tlie'se'  under  ai  variety  of  conditions  that  their 
qualities'  can  be  thoroughly  tested,  a  wise  selection  made,  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  gradually  raised.  I  simply  advise 
caution,  in  the  matter.  It  is,  for  example,  better  policy  to 
buy  a  pint  of  a.  new  Pea  than  to  buy  a  peck  of  it. 

Asi  to  quantities,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Some  books  on  gardening,  including  Thomson’s  “  Gardener's. 
Assistant.,”  give  a  list  of  the  quantities,  of  the  various 
vegetable  seeds  required  to  crop,  an  acre  of  ground.  For  ai 
beginner,  without  any  other  data  to  go  by,  this  is  a  fairly  safe 
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guide,  but  be  will  soon,  find  out  that  he  must  be  largely  guided 
by  the  preferences!  or  dislikes  of  his  employer  s  family.  Some 
families  do,  not!  like  Sprouts,  others  hate  Parsnips,  others  again 
could  almost  live  on  Peas  when  in  season  ;  whilst  other's  again 
are  passionately  fond  of  Salsafy,  a  vegetable  never  to  be  seen 
in  many  gardens. 

In  ordering  flower-seedsi  still  greater  care  and  forethoiugnt 
are  necessary  ;  one  reason  for  this  is  that  they  represent  more 
money,  and  another  is  that  there  is  SO'  much  greater  vanety. 
One  should  have  some  general  plan  of  operations  for  the 
ensuing  season  in  the  mind’s  eye  when  ordering ;  one  should 
also  keep  in  mind  that  quality  is  the  first  desideratum,  and 
this  applies  to  a  collection  of  hardy  annuals  as  much  as  to  the 
choicest  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers.  .  Here  again  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  tastes,  aye,  and  his  idiosyncrasies,  must  be  consulted, 
and,  as.  far  as  practicable,  given  effect  to.  By  the  display  of 
tact  and  good  taste  an  employer’s  tastes'  can  be  modified,  and, 
where  it  is  felt  necessary,  a  gardener  should  feel  it  his  place 
and  privilege  to  at  least  attempt  this.  Argument  may  occa¬ 
sionally  succeed,  but  a  more  excellent  way  is  to  give  a  small 
practical  demonstration  on  the  quiet,  and  more  than  likely 
your  plan  will  either  get  some  meed  of  praise,  or  at  least  be 
tolerated  at  first  and  fully  appreciated  ultimately. 

One  should  avoid  niggardliness,  but.  extravagance  should 
also  be  guarded  against,  as  it  usually  means  trouble  for  the 
gardener  some  day,  and  occasionally  it  means  trouble  also  for 
the  innocent  seedsman.  A  duplicate  of  the  order  should  be 
written  out  in  full  and  carefully  kept,  first  to  check  the  order 
when  it  comes  to  hand,  then  for  reference  at  any  time  during 
the  season,  and  finally  as  data  to  go  by  when  making  out  the 
following  season’s. order. 

My  last,  hint  is,  if  failures  occur — vs  most  likely  they  will 
do  not  be  too  ready  to  blame  either  the  seeds  or  the  seedsman. 
There  are  many  possible  reasons  for  seeds  failing  either  wholly 
or  partially.  _  *-'■ 


The  Horticultural  Club. 

Experimental  Gardens  of  the  Future 

Subsequent  to  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  the  above  club, 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst-.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  under 
the  chairmanship1  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitcli,  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  gave  expression  to.  hik 
views  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  experimental  gardens  'should 
be  conducted.  Th©  large  majority  of  horticultural  societies, 
out.side  the  Royal,  took,  lie  considered,  far  too.  narrow  views  of 
their  functions,  confining  themselves  almost  entirely  to  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  to  contribute  to.  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge.  Mr.  Gordon  considered  that  a.  minimum 
area  of  about  30  acres  should  be  devoted,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  the  cultivation,  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in 
conjunction  with  standard  types  of  recognised  superiority, 
without  which  little  is  to  be  learnt.  A  garden  on  these  lines 
would  then  form  an  educative  centre  for  attendant  students. 

The  cultivation  of  inferior  forms  was  strongly  deprecated, 
but  in  the  subsequent,  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard, 
Munro,  Wright,  Bilney,  H.  Veitch,  and  Molyneux  took  part,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  this  latter  respect  the  public  were 
largely  to  blame',  since  they  would  not  accept  the  experts.’ 
assurance  of  superiority  of  certain  varieties,  but.  insisted  on, 
receiving  old-fashioned  and  inferior  ones,  which  consequently 
had  to  be  grown  to.  meet,  the  demands.  The  importance  of 
making  all  comparative  trials  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  was  in¬ 
sisted  upon,,  as  very  misleading  results  were  attained  when,  the 
soil  factor  was  ignored,  and  the  inevitable  difference,  not  taken 
into  account,  which  was  caused  by  previous;  cultivation  on,  the 
same  area,  on  different  lines,  exhaustive  or  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Gordon  also  advised  care  in,  sowing  seeds,  say,  of  suc¬ 
cession, al  Peas  at  different  times,  hut  Mr.  Bunyard  stated  that 
in  his  experience  seed  of  early  medium  and  late  Peas,  all 
sown  at  the  same  time  in,  February,  asserted  their  periodicity 
all  the  same.  The  various  forms  of  training  should  also  be 
shown  on  up-to-date  lines  for  educational  proposes,  and  new 
things  should  be  tested  side  by  side  with  old  ones,  and  under 


same  conditions,  to  secure  fair  comparison  of  merits.  Mr. 
Bunyard  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  remarked  that  the  experiments 
at  Chiswick  had  been  conducted  for  some  time  precisely  on  the 
lines  indicated ;  at  the  same  time,  they  and  others  cordially 
appreciated  the  necessity  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gordon  that 
students  who  really  mean  to  adopt  horticulture  a.s  a  profession 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  be  prepared  to  work  hard,  to 
keep  early  hours,  not  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  in  the 
morning,  when  so  much  of  the  gardening  work  can  he  most 
advantageously  done.  Too>  great  a  tendency  was  pointed  out, 
in  the  students  to,  treat  the  business  in  a,  dilettante  fashion, 
which  would  never  result  in  horticultural  laurels,  at  any  rate 
of  the  honourable  type.  To  a  very  large  extent,  indeed,  the 
moral  of  the  paper  was  the  need  of  thoroughness,  first  of  all,  in 
arranging  the  proper  basis  of  the  experiments  themselves ; 
next,  in  carrying  them  out  and  making  systematic  records  of 
results ;  and  lastly,  but  not  leastly,  of  earnest  work  and  con¬ 
scientious  study  on  -the  part  of  the  young  men  whom  it  is 
desired  to  educate  as  the  gardeners  of  the  future. 


The  Cranberry  Crop. 

The  Cranberry  crop  of  nineteen  States  in  which  bogs  are 
cultivated  is  estimated  at  about  850,000  bushels.  Last  year 
the  output  was  approximately  1,000,000  bushels.  Puget  Sound 
growers  received  a.s  much  as;  12  dols.  per  barrel  last  year.  They 
expect  15  dols.  this  season.  An  ordinary  barrel  holds  100 
quarts.  After  paying  freight  and  dealer’s  profits,  the  con- 
summers  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains  will  not,  get  their 
thanksgiving  sauce  for  less  than  30  cents  per  quart.  But,  few 
shipments  have  yet,  been  made  into  the  interior  markets. 

Western  Washington  is  the  ideal  Cranberry  district  of  the 
world  (says  the  Seattle  “  Post-Intelligencer  ”).  It  lias  the  lands 
and  climate  for  making  this  crop  onei  of  the  most  valuable  ex¬ 
porting  fruits  in  the  State.  The  Vines  grow  wild  in  many 
places  from  the  Grays  Harbour  district  on  the  south  to  the 
British  Columbia  bolder  on  the  north.  The1  logged-off  lands:  of 
the  river  and  creek  bottom  will  some  day  be  returning  large 
annual  incomes  from  the  cultivation  of  Cranberries.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  fields,  are  limited,  but  they  return  from  200  dols.  to 
400  dols.  an.  acre  to,  the  careful  growers. 

Cranberry  culture  occupies,  about  20,000  acres  of  lands  in 
the  LTnited  States.  The  chief  districts  are  located  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin.  But,  the  north-west  coast 
line  of  Oregon,  and  Washington  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  Cranberry  fields  of  the  country.  Last  year  the 
Pacific  coast,  berries,  returned  119  bushels  from  an  acre.  This 
was  the  greatest  yield  ever  reported.  The  only  State  produc¬ 
ing  over  1 00  bushels  to  the  acr ei  was,  Massachusetts,.  There  the 
crop  ha, si  been,  grown  for  almost  a  century,  and  the  farmers 
have  perfected  the  methods  o,f  cultivation  and  marketing  the 
fruits.  ° 


Cranberries  are  harvested  by  women  and  children.  They 
pick  the  ripe  and  green  berries  in  six-quart  tin  pans.  These 
are  known,  as  measures,  and  the  pickers  are  paid  by  the 
measure.  Some  experts  get  seventy-five  measures  in  a  day, 
while  others  pick  forty-five  or  fifty.  For  the  quick  pickers 
there  is  a  wooden  comb  that  come®  in  handy.  This  was  first 
used  m  Massachusetts,  fifty  years  ago.  It  strips  off  the  fruits 
and  leaves,  and  cleans  the  Vines  of  everything.  Then  the 
leave®  and  broken  sticks  are  cleared  from  the  berries,  and  the 
Iruit  1S'  ready  for  market.— “  American  Gardening” 


n  n,„lln  l  PtuiCHASE.— For  selling  plants  without  havino 

fS  r  Pvln!  ?i  ^/W0  were  fined  is-  each  at  Mortlake 

Smej)  on  the  5th  inst.  Four  pots  of  Tulips  beiim  brought 

inqU11'y  wasjmade  as  t0  their  price.  “  A  shilling 
a  pot  was  the  answer,  whereupon  the  Chairman  said  that  the 
Ikneh  would  purchase  two  to  enable  the  men  to  par  the  fine 
Hus  was  done,  and  the  defendants  left  the  court  radiant 

Readers’  Competition.— Particulars  of  Weekly  Prize  see 
centre  page.  J 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Jacohinia  chrysostephana. 

The  above  plant  was  originally  -introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1870,  yet  it  must  have  been  much  neglected,  considering  its 
beauty  and  utility  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove  or  warm  con¬ 
servatory  in  winter.  It  has  been  described  in  books  under  the 
name  of  Cyrtanthera,  in  allusion  to  the  curved  tube  of  the 
corolla.  More  recently  a  large  number  of  garden  and  other 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Acanthacen©  have  -been  over¬ 
hauled,  and  their  names  put  into  something  like  proper  order. 
Many  of  them  have:  hitherto  been  known  under  the,  name  of 
Justicia.,  a.  generic  name  that  has  been  applied  to  hundreds 
of  plants,  and  which  may  be  called  to  mind  by  gardeners  under 
the  name  of  Justicia,  earneai.  That  plant,  however,  is  also  a 
Jacobin  ia. 

The  plant  under  notice  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  oppo¬ 
site,  oval,  olive-green,  glossy,  and  smooth  leaves,  so 
that  no-  difficulty  should  be  occasioned  in  keeping  it 
clean.  The  tubular  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  ter¬ 
minal  compound  cymes;,  forming  a  mass  not  unlike  the 
shape  of  a  crown,  as  the  specific  name  implies — namely, 

“  golden  crown.”  The  tubular  two-lipped  flowers  are 
often  described  as;  golden-yellow,  but,  according  to  ordi¬ 
nary  usage  of  the  terms  applied  to  colour,  it.  would  be 
as  correctly  described  as  orange-yellow.  This  would 
apply  to  the  plants  which  we  have  seen,  at  any  rate,  in¬ 
cluding  those  shown  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
whose  exhibit  was  greatly  brightened  by  a  group  of 
this  species,  and  of  the  one  which  we  describe  below. 

Few  people  who  visited  the  show  failed  to  notice  these 
flowers  on  account  of  their  bright  colour  and  distinct¬ 
ness  from  anything  else  in  the  hall.  Most  people  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  had  a.  bright  and  cheerful  effect  on 
a  dull  winter’s  day. 

All  of  the  species  of  Jacobinia  may  be  cultivated  with 
success  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  given  to  the  well- 
known  Jacobinia,  magnifica,  grown  under  the  name  of 
Justicia  earnea.  This  would  consist  of  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf  mould  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  sufficient 
sand  to  keep  the  compost  .open. 

Presuming  that  these  plants  are.  raised  from  cuttings 
in  the,  early  spring,  they  may  be  potted  on.  as  they  re¬ 
quire  it  into  larger  sizes  until  in  6-in.  pots,  which  are 
quite-  large  enough  for  a.  plant  of  one  year’s  growth  at 
least.  A  plant  of  this,  age,  when  matured  and  ready  to 
push  up  its  flower  spikes  in  the  autumn,  would  be  about 
a  foot  in  height,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  plant,  and  the  treatment  accorded  it,  by  the  culti¬ 
vator.  Such  plants  are-  extremely  useful  at,  a  time 
when  anything  but  forced  subjects  is  rather  scarce. 

When  flowering  is  over,  these  old  plants  may  be  cut 
down,  a,nd  after  starting  them  in  heat  cuttings  may  be 
taken  from  them,  and  grown  on  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  previous  year.  By  cutting  them  back  the  old  plants 
are  kept  dwarf,  and  may  also-  be  grown  -on  again.  These 
old  specimens  will  give  from  tlrree  to  five  or  more  stems,  while 
the  plants  raised  from  cuttings  give  the  finest  heads  when 
allowed  to  grow  on  with  a  single  stem  only,  similar  to,  that 
represented  in  our  illustration.  By  imagining  that,  dense  mass 
of  flowers  t,o,  be  orange-yellow,  readers  wall  be  able,  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  plant. 

Jacobinia  coccinea. 

The  habit  of  this  plant,  is;  very  similar  to  that  of  the  above 
named,  a,s  one,  would  naturally  suspect.  The  leaves  are  oval 
and  opposite,  the  latter  character  being  very  frequently  found 
in  the  order.  The  form  of  the  inflorescence  is,  how-eve, r,  con¬ 
siderably  different.  It  is  made  up  of  a  cylindrical  mass  of 
ovate  and  closely-overlapping  downy  bracts  of  a  bluish  cast. 
From  the  axil  of  each  of  these  bracts  a  tubular,  two-lipped 
crimson  flower  arises;,  commencing  to  expand  at  the  base  of 
the  spike1,  and  continuing  in,  succession  upwards.  As  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  last  a  considerable  time,  most  of  them  will  be 
expanded  before  the  first  dies  away,  so  that  we  have  a  veiy  dis¬ 


tinct  and  striking  object  in  this  plant  for  the  decoration  of  a 
moderately  warm  stove  or  conservatory  in  winter.  The 
anthers  are  orange,  and  therefore  offer  some  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  red  or  crimson,  colour  of  the  flowers.  Both  of  the  above 
may  very  well  be  grown  in  the  same  collection  on  account  of 
their  distinctness  in,  colour,  .as  well  as  in,  the  shape  of  the  in¬ 
florescence.  The  culture  of  both  is  identical. 

Cypripedium  insigne. 

Mr.  E.  Burrows,,  gardener  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester,  Woodbeding  Rectory,  Midhurst,,  Sussex,  writes  to 
say :  “  I  am  sending  a,  photo, graph  of  a  very  good  plant  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  that  has  been  very  much  admired,  not, 
altogether  for  the;  number  of  blooms  (fifteen),  but  for  the  size 
of  the  flowers  and  length  of  stem,  only  about  two,  of  them  being 


under  a  foot,  long.  I  thought  you  might  think  it  worth  repro¬ 
ducing  in  The  Gardening  World.” 

We  may  also  state  that  Mr.  Burrows  sent  a  pictorial  post¬ 
card  along  with  his  letter  and  the  photo,  but  as  the  latter  was 
rather  pale  a,nd  the  postcard  rather  a,  good  one,  we  selected  the 
latter  for  reproduction.  The  plant  speaks  for  itself,  as  well  as 
its  cultivator,  and  the;  reason  why  we  selected  the  postcard  in 
preference  to,  the  photo  was,  on  account  of  the.  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  which  formed  too  light,  a,  background,  thus  obscuring  the 
sharp  outline  of  the  Cypripedium,  which  we  consider  a  very 
good  specimen,  for  a  pot  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  Shasta  Daisy. 

For  some  years  past  our  readers  have  been  occasionally 
hearing  of  a,  plant  called  the  Shasta  Daisy,  of  which  we  now 
give  an  illustration  to  furnish  some  idea  of  its  general  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  one  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Burbank,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  describes,  it  as  a  hybrid  between  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  and  a,  native  Oxeye  Daisy  of  America.  Contrary  to 
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the  usual  custom  in  this  country,  instead  of  increasing  the 
Shasta  Daisy  by  division,  so  as  to  keep  it  true  to  type,  it  is 
constantly  raised  from  seeds  both  in  America  and  in  this 
country. 

Seedlings  can  be  bloomed  in  six  monthsi  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  sown,  while  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary  C.  maximum  does 
not  bloom  till  the  second  year.  In  any  case,  the  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil,  provided  it  is  fairly 
moist  in  the  summer  time.  Although  it  may  linger  in  a,  dry 
.soil,  it  succeeds  best  when  accorded  good  cultural  treatment 
in  rich  soil,  like  any  other  hardy  Chrysanthemum. 

The  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Holmes,  of  Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich,  shows:  the  habit  of 
the  plant  when  grown  in  the  open  and  fully  exposed  on  all 
sides,  so  that  it  can  develop  its  natural  habit  and  dimensions. 
There  is  one  thing  about  seed-raising,  and  that  is  that  it  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  raiser  to  obtain  a  superior  form  by 
selection.  Anything  decidedly  superior  should  be  propagated 
by  division,  so  as  to  keep  it  perfectly  true  to  the  type.  By 
sowing  the  seed  in  January,  the  plant  shown  took  eighteen 
months  to'  reach  that  stage  of  flowering  in  July.  These  flowers 
are  variously  termed  Chrysanthemums,  Oxeye  Daisies,  Mar¬ 
guerite  Daisy,  and  in  this  instance  the  Shasta,  Daisy.  The 
flowers  are  extremely  serviceable  in  the  cut  state,  as  they  are 
very  durable  in  water.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a,  yellow 
eye,  and  Mr.  Holmes  is  making  an  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  eye  to  improve  it,  for  cut  flower  purposes. 


Snowdrops. 

During  comparatively  recent  years  a  large  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  Snowdrops  have  been  introduced,  differing 
more  or  less  in  matters  relating  to  the  size  of  the  flowers  and 
their  markings  and  the  size,  colour,  and  shape  of  the  leaves. 
Many  of  these:  will  mo  doubt  remain,  for  a,  number  of  years 
comparatively  scarce.  Notwithstanding  all  these  additions  to 
an  undoubtedly  beautiful  and  interesting  genus,  very  few 
establishments  show  that  Snowdrops  are  really  more  plentiful 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago>.  Those  that  were  chiefly 
grown  then  were  confined  to:  varieties  of  Galanthus  nivalis,  but 
chiefly  consisted  of  the  type.  G.  Elwesii  was  the  first  distinct 
break  that  excited  fresh  interest  among  cultivators  of  this 
class  of  plants,  and  many  cultivators  planted  out  clumps  of 
it  tentatively.  In,  some  large  gardens,  but  particularly  those 
of  a  public  character,  Snowdrops,  have  been  planted  out  in  fair 
quantities  along  with  other  bulbs1,  but,  speaking  generally,  in, 
private  places,  .  Snowdrops  have  not  been  naturalised  to  the 
extent  which  one  might  have  expected. 

In  long  bygone  times  our  forefathers  must  have  planted  the 
common  Snowdrop,  G.  nivalis,  plentifully,  and  in  places  devoid 
of  all  formality,  and  where  the  flowers  would  come  up  strong 
and  fresh  every  spring;.  So  common  were  they  in  the  times  of 
which  I  -speak  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  planters  they  seemed  to 
lose  interest  if  merely  planted  in,  the  ordinary  border,  where 
they  were  a  trouble  to  those  having  to  look  after  and  dress 
such  borders.  Instead  of  adopting  this  plan,  as  with  many 
other  bulbs  they  preferred  to  select  out-of-the-way  places  on 
the  estate;  it  may  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dwelling-house,  or  at,  a,  distance,  but  in  all  'oases  they  selected 
spots  where  they  would  not  have  a,  cultivated  appearance,  but 
seem  as  if  they  had  sown  themselves  there,  and  come  up  un¬ 
assisted  by  man. 

In  any  case,  it  may  correctly  be  stated  that  after  they  were 
planted  they  received  no  further  attention,  and  never  failed 
to  present  a  cheerful  and  fresh  appearance  every  spring  when 
they  came  up,,  unexpectedly  as  it  were,  in  places  where  they 
had  been,  forgot ten.  The  situations  for  such  bulbs  were  often 
under  deciduous  trees,  in  garden,  hedges,  where  such  existed, 
and  in  woodlands  where  the  path  would  be  shaded  during 
summer,  but  quite  clear  in  spring  during  the  time  the  Snow¬ 
drops  would  be  in  bloom.  In  some  cases  bulbs  might  be 
planted  in  shady  situations  close  to  or  under  walls  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  or  in,  undressed  portions  of  the  grounds,  but,  in,  all 
oases  they  would  be  planted  where  they  would  have  quite 


sufficient  light  in  order  to,  mature  the  foliage,  that  being  a 
point  that  must  not  be  -overlooked.  In  all  these  cases,  then,  to 
which  I  refer  the  Snowdrop®  were  planted  under  or  near  deci¬ 
duous  trees,  where  they  would  be  quite  exposed  to-  light-  in  the 
spring. 

Many  of  the  finer  new  species  and  varieties  which  have 
recently  been  brought  into  gardens  might  with  advantage  be 
naturalised  in  such  places  as  above  mentioned.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  apparently  would  stand  the  same  amount 
of  cold  as  the  common  Sno-wdrop.  A  question  might  be  raised 
whether  they  would  grow  in  such  places  as  G.  nivalis  without 
any  further  attention,  but  I  think  if  they  were  planted  in 
places  such  as  those  above  described,  where  they  xvould  have 
plenty  of  light  and  not  much  competition  with  grass  and  other 
vegetation,  they  isho-uld  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  most  parts  -of  the  country.  Some  of  the  more 
robust  of  them  might  succeed  in  grass,  provided  that  was 
not  cut  down  before  the  foliage:  of  the  Snowdrops  matures. 
If  the  grass  and  Snowdrop  leaves  were  to  be  cut  for  some  time 
before  the  leaves  matured,  naturally  the  Snowdrops  must  of 
necessity  become-  gradually  weakened  and  ultimately  die  out. 
A  better  plan  would  be  t-o>  naturalise  the  bulbs,  where  the  leaves 
need  not  be  out  d-own  at-  all,  or  not,  until  they  have  already 
begun  to  wither. 

There  are  many  pretty  and  rather  distinct  forms  of  G.  nivalis, 
but  as  they  are  relatively  scarce  I  refrain  from  mentioning 
them  in  this  article.  Amongst  the  more  recent  introductions, 
G.  Elwesii  stands  out  prominently  on  account  of  its  broad, 
glaucous  leaves  and  large  flowers,  with  its  several  characteristic 
dark  green  blotches  on,  the  inner  segments.  The  latter  are 
crisped  at  the  edges,  with  a  green,  blotch  round  the  sinus  on  the 
outer  face,  and  a.  very  large  dark  green  blotch  near  the  base. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inner  face  is  also  green.  It  comes 
from  the  mountains,  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it,  grows  at,  elevations 
varying  from  2,000  ft.  to>  5,000  ft. 

Another  beautiful  variety  getting  fairly  common  in  collec¬ 
tions  is  G.  Caucasians,  which  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
G.  nivalis,  but  has  larger  flowers  and  broader,  very  glaucous 
leaves.  The  outer  'Segments  have  rather  a  strong  claw,  and 
the  inner  one®  have  -a,  horseshoe-shaped  blotch  on  the  outer 
face.  When  grown  strongly  this  species  lias  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  on  account,  of  this  beautiful  foliage  and  large  flowers. 

G.  Imperati  also:  differs  from  the  common  Snowdrop  in 
having  large  flowers  and  broader  leave®.  The  outer  segments 
of  the  flower  are  much  more  narrowed  to  the  base  than  in  the 
common  Snowdrop,  with  a,  long  narrow  claw,  which  gives  the 
flowers  a  great  spread  when  -fully  -expanded. 

One  of  the  most,  distinct  of  the  older  species  is  G.  la.ti- 
fo-lius,  another  specie®  from  the  Caucasus,  with  remarkably 
broad  bright  green  leaves',  differing  in  this  latter  respect  from 
most  of  the  Snowdrops  'in.  cultivation  which  have  glaucous 
leaves.  The  flowers  have  a,  green  blotch  on  both  faces  of  the 
inner  segments,  so  that  they  are:  similar  to  the  common  Snow¬ 
drop,  but  larger,  and  the  leave®  -are  certainly  strikingly  dis¬ 
tinct. 

One  off  the  older  species,  though  not,  very  widely  distri¬ 
buted  in  gardens,  is  G.  plicatus,  which  was-  introduced  from 
tlie  Crimea,  and  flowers  rather  later  than  the  common  Snow¬ 
drop.  The  inner  segments  are  very  deeply  notched  and  green 
on  the  upper  half,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  G.  latif-olia  the  leaves 
here  again  offer  a,  very  strong  distinguishing  mark.  They  are 
glaucous,  as  in  most  of  the  species,  but  towards  the  margin 
on  either’  side  -of  the  midrib  -there  is  a  strong  plait  or  fold,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  specific  name. 

G.  byzantinus  combines  the  characters  of  G.  plicatus  and 
G.  Elwe  sii.  It,  has  the  leave®  of  the  former  and  the  flowers 
of  the  latter.  The  markings  or  green  blotches  on  the  inner 
segments  are  very  similar  to  those  of  G.  Elwesii.  They  may 
not,  however,  always  be  identical  in  shape  and  size,  a.s  im¬ 
ported  bulbs  iseem  to,  vary  considerably  in  the  markings,  as  well 
as  in  the  foliage  of  the  plants.  In  some  cases  they  may  merely 
be  mixed,  though  in  other  instances  there  is  evidence  of  varia¬ 
tion  as  if  the  flowers  of  two  species  had  been  intercrossed. 

G.  Ikariae  comes  from  Nikaria  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and 
recall®  G.  lati-folius  on  account  of  the  great  breadth  of  its 
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bright  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  resemble 
G.  Elwesii  in  having  the  inner  segments  square  or  truncate 
at  the  top,  and  more  or  less  crisped,  while  there  is  only  an 
apical  blotch  of  green  surrounding  the  notch  of  the  inner 
segments,  as  in  the  common  Snowdrop. 

G.  grandiflorus  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  great  size 
of  the  flowers  and  the  robust  habit  of  the  plant.  In  other 
respects  it  resembles  G.  plieatus  in  the  leaves,  being  folded 
near  the  edges.  In  colour  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
common  Snowdrop. 

G.  oilioicus  has  strap-shaped  leaves  of  a  rich  glaucous 
hue,  not  unlike  those  of  G.  caucasicus,  while  the  flowers,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  combine  the  features  of  the  common 
Snowdrop  and  G.  Elwesii.  The  inner  segments  are  wavy  at 
the  edges  as  in  the  last  named,  while  there  is  a  green  blotch 
on  both  surfaces  just  under  the  apes,  as  in  the  common  Snow¬ 
drop,  but  larger. 

Another  broad-leaved  species  is  that  named  G.  Foster i,  with 
bright  'green  leave®  about'  an  inch  wide  when  fully  developed. 
These  leaves  overtop  the  flower  stalks.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  the  inner  segments  are  wedge-shaped.  This  species  also 
comes  from  Asia  Minor,  and,  together  with  G.  latifolius  and 
G.  Ikariae,  forms  a  trio  characterised  by  the  bright  green 
leaves  more  like  those  of  a.  Sternbergia  than  usually  occurs 
amongst  the  Snowdrops. 

The  above  distinctions  may  not  seem  great  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  those  who  take  up  this  class  of  plants  to  study  and  culti¬ 
vate  will  find  them  extremely  beautiful,  and  full  of  interest 
for  their  varied  markings  and  variations  in  size  and  robustness 
and  period  of  flowering.  Being  hardy,  all  may  be  planted  out 
of  doors,  but  they  should  be  grown  in  positions  where  the  eye 
can  take  in  their  peculiarities  and  where  the  grower  can  con¬ 
veniently  get  at  them  for  inspection.  All  of  them  may  be 
cultivated  and  flower  successfully  in  pots,  either  in  frames  or 
in  a  properly-constructed  alpine  house. 

The  common  one  and  its  double  variety  are  often  potted  up 
with  Dutch  bulbs  in  the  autumn  and  brought  along 
for  conservatory  decoration  in  spring.  They  do.  not 
submit'  to  forcing.  By  applying  more  heat  than  is  customary 
to  plants  grown  in  the  open  air,  one  soon  finds  them  becoming 
drawn,  and  lacking  both  substance  and  beauty.  The  best  way 
is  to  let  them  come  along  strongly,  with  plenty  of  light  and 
ventilation  at  all  times,  not  neglecting  to  keep  them  moist, 
although  in  a  cool  house  they  do  not  r  equire  much  water.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  glass  protection  is  to  prevent  the 
flowers  from  being  splashed  and  soiled  by  rain,  so  that  when 
brought  along  in.  this  manner  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
pretty  or  cheerful  effect  in  the  early  days  of  spring  than  some 
pots  of  these  various  Snowdrops  well  grown.  M.  W. 


1903. 

1903  is  dead—  save  as  an  atom  of  a  vast  history,  a  peculiar 
atom,  a  wet,  sunless  atom.  The  atom  that  has  caused  more 
trouble  and  hand-changing  than,  any  year  in  living  memory. 
The  best  skilled  brothers  of  our  ancient  craft  have  been  called 
useless  and  incapable,  while  their  work  has  been  double  and 
treble  with  miserable  results.  Some  employers  have  hit  on 
the  happy  remedy  of  bringing  again,  into,  their  service  that 
gardener  who  produced  such  superior  and  abundant  stuff  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.  But  at  thus  time  of  day  every  employer 
and  employee  should  know  that  “  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another  and  a  great  deal  better.”  Now  that  which  concerns 
both  is  to  find  out  the  amount  of  better,  since  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  a.  fair  yield  in  a  year  like  1903.  Crops 
under  glass  were  poor  and  lingered  long  in  ripening,  and  the 
lack  of  sunshine  prevented  flavour.  Fruit  outdoors  was  a 
complete,  failure.  All  the  Sherlock  Holmeses  in  London  could 
not  find  a  ton  of  home-grown  Apples  in  the  markets  of  the; 
United  Kingdom. 

Sound  Potatos  are  few  even  in  Ireland,  and  shipping  agentsi 
are  making  the  few  muchly  fewer.  A  sound  ear  of  Oats  is  not 
in  the  Isles  of  Britain.  True,  lamenting  our  past  failure® 
makes  coming  sorrows  no  lighter.  Our  marine  “  greyhounds  ” 


are  bringing  us  more  than  we  can  use,  and  Maize  has  yielded 
heavily  abroad,  so  that  our  cattle  and  horses  need  not  be 
hungry.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Though  our 
fruit-wood  may  be  sappy  and  unripe  and  our  fruit  buds  few  or 
numerous'  by  summer  pinching,  we  must,  remember  their  past 
unfruitfulnesis  means  stored-up  energy  for  another  season,  and 
nature  will  find  a  way  to  reward  us  with  it  if  we  continue  to 
care  for  our  outdoor  fruits. 

We  may  bud  and  graft  and  hybridise, 

And  work  all  changes  we  can, 

But  Nature  saysi :  “  The  secrets  are  mine, 

And  you  are  only  a  man.” 

Since  we  cannot  fight  Nature  let  us  court  her,  and  we  shall 
learn  to.  love  her  more  and  more.  She  is  continually  doing 
much  more  for  us  than  we  know  how  to  thank  her  for. 

No  one  bends  Nature  so  much  as  the  gardener,  and  few 
blame  her  for  more  inoompetency.  Now,  this  is  corning  to  the 
point,  for  what  I  want  to  impress  on  my  young  brother  gar¬ 
deners  is  the  great  importance  of  Nature  study.  All  science 
is  the  A.B.C.  card  of  Nature.  And  Nature  offers  enchanting 
instructions  to  those  who  Lave  not  learned  their  A.B.C.’s. 
None  are  too  ignorant  to  study  Nature ;  and  none  are  learned 
enough  to  comprehend  her  conclusively  ;  yet  she  sends  none 
away  who  seek  her  to  learn.  The  greatest  secret  in  growing 
the.  rarest  and  the  commonest  plants  is  known  when  their 
natural  requirements  are  understood  and  supplied.  To  place 
an  alpine  plant  in  water  is  equally  absurd  to.  placing  a  water 
plant  in  dry  sand,  notwithstanding  that  some  semi-aquatic  and 
semi-alpine  plants  have  ere  now  adapted  themselves  to 
evidently  perverse;  conditions.  Still,  the  fact  remains,  and 
only  a  close  study  of  Nature  can  teach  us  concerning  these 
apparently  contradictory  realities. 

What  are  our  stove  houses  for  but  growing  plants  which; 
come  from  the  warm  parts  of  the  world?  Thus  a.  study  of 
Nature  abroad  is  not  only  interesting  but  necessary.  Some 
have  allowed  their  elastic  imaginations  to  carry  their  natural 
gardening  into,  the  most  unnatural  actions.  That  man  who 
planted  dead  trees  amongst  the  living  to  perfect  a  natural 
effect,  was  one,  and  that  second  man  who  made  a  beautiful 
water-course  through  a  stoneless,  land  and  placed  huge  stones 
in  its  bed  did  nothing  better  than  saddle  a  crime  on  the  back 
of  Nature.  No.  doubt  a.  long  period  of  topiary  and  geometrical 
gardening  demanded  the  above  extremes,  but  Nature  is  nature;, 
and  finds  a.  way  to  correct  our  blind  actions  to  assist  her.  The 
soul  of  man  yearns  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  for  something 
higher  and  nobler  than!  materialism  and  passive  enjoyment. 
He  may  try  to  satisfy  it  with  the  grand  architecture  of  the 
world  or  the  inert  constructions  of  mechanical  genius.  The 
wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  at.  his  finger-tips,  and  luxuries  may 
he  bountiful  to  sickness,  for  “  The  eye  grows  tired  of  beauty 
as  the  palate  does,  of  sweets.”  But  the  toiler  with  a  soft  side 
to  Nature  knows  that  variety  of  occupation  is  the  best  re¬ 
creation  and  the  truest  enjoyment,  and  feeds  the  fire  of  yearning 
with  coals  of  contentment  gathered  from  the  surface  or  probed 
from  the  depths  of  Nature’s  soul-satisfying  treasures.  The 
cleverest  dramatic  productions  of  combined  humanity  are.  but 
simple  shadows  of  nothingness  when  compared  with  the  feeblest 
workings  of  sublime  Nature.  Almost  everyone  of  us  would 
change  our  business  at  times  in  spite  of  seeing  those  who  do 
regretting  it.  Don’t  you,  my  gardening  brother.  But  let  us 
study  Nature,  who  will  reward  us  and  take  the  .sting  from  all 
narrow-mindedness.  H.  H.  G. 


Violets. 

The  above  named  1  consider  to  rank  as  one  of  our  most 
largely  grown  flowers  a.t  present,  and  can  claim  a  host  of 
admirers  everywhere,  especially  among  the  ladies.  Owing  toi 
their  sweet  perfume  they  are  very  nice  done  up  in  small 
bunches  with  five  or  six  of  their  own  leaves  round  each  bunch, 
and  are  excellent  for  the  drawing-room  and  boudoir.  Their 
odour  is  most  refreshing  in  rooms,  and  lasts  a.  long  time. 

Though  they  are  so  largely  grown  in  private  garden®  there 
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is.  still  a  great  many  failures  with  them,  and  having  served 
where  they  have  been  successfully  grown  in  large  numbers,  I 
will  just  givei  a.  few  hints  hew  to  grow  them  with  success. 

Proceed  about  the  end  of  March  or  first  week  in  Apr  il  if 
weather  is  favourable  by  preparing  beds  4  ft.  broad  with  18  in. 
for  alley  in,  a,  position  facing"  west,  if  possible.  Commence  by 
lifting'  one  variety  at  a.  time  and  tearing  them  up,  retaining 
the  suckers  for  planting,  which  will  be,  practically  speaking, 
plants  with  a  few  roots  to  each.  Plant  in  the  prepared  beds, 
9  in.  between  plants  and  1  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  make  each 
plant  firm  at  root,  after  planting.  Give  a  good  watering  if  the 
ground  is  any  wa,y  dry  ;  if  not,  a,  slight  shower  overhead  every 
afternoon  will  be  refreshing  till  they  begin,  to  root.  The  beds 
will  require  to  be  kept  free  from  all  weeds  ;  any  that  are 
noticed  had  better  be  pulled  out  by  hand,  and  hoe  between  the 
rows  every,  ten  days  or  so.  Cut  off  all  runners  at  the  first 
joint  from  the  plant  as,  they  appear.  They  will  require  to,  be 
syringed  overhead  every  evening  at  5  p.m.  to  keep  down  their 
great  enemy,  red  spider,  and  if  the  ground  get®  any  way  dry  a 
creed  watering  with  ho®ei  or  through  the  rose  of  a  watering  can 
will  be  required;  and  about  the  end  of  July  and  .August  give 
waterings  with  diluted  cow  manure,  because  you  most 
grow  plants  and  treat  them  well  before  you  can  ex  peet 
any  return. 

They  will  require  to  be  lifted  and  planted  in  Irani es 
facing  south  about,  the  first  week  in  Septenroer.  A 
few  can  be  potted  up  and  wintered  in  tire  late  Peach 
house  for  a  few  early  flowers  in  spring.  Each  plant 
will  require  to  he  lifted  with  as  good  a  hall  as  possible. 

The  frames  will  require  to,  be  prepared  as  follows, 

Place  in  the.  bottom  of  the  frames  about  1  ft.  of 
Spruce  branches  for  drainage,  and  over  that  about 
1  ft.  of  dung.  Old  hotbeds  will  be  the  most,  useful ; 
then,  fill  up  with  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  one  part, 
and  half  leaf-mould,  with  quarter  part  wood  ashes 
added.  Of  course,  it  depends  on,  the  depth  of  the 
frames,  but.  1  ft.  of  soil  is  sufficient  to  plant  them  in. 

They  will  require  -to  b©  planted  firmly  and  9  in.  apart, 
and  ought  to  be  3  in.  from  the  glass.  If  the  soil  "s 
any  way  dry  they  will  require  a  good  watering,  and 
to  be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine  for  a  few  days. 

After  that  air  freely  on  all  good  days  and  night®,  but 
on  tlie  appearance  of  severe  weather  cover  with  mats 
at  night,,  and  if  it,  is  severe  frost  and  snow  they  had 
better  remain  on  during  the  day  also  until  the  return 
of  good  weather. 

In,  February  and  March,  if  dry,  give-  a  good  watering 
and  air  freely,  and  I  can.  safely  say  there  ought,  to. 
be  bloom  in  abundance.  After  March  the-  usual 


hardiness.  Still,  it  was  but  too-  evident  that  the  hulk  of  the 
varieties  were  much  past,  their  best,  and  failed  to  demonstrate 
the  keeping  properties  which  usually  characterise  the  Maid¬ 
stone  fruit.  When  these  show  how  adverse  have  been  climatic 
conditions  for  them,  it-  is  easy  to-  understand  how  unfavourable 
have-  they  been  generally  elsewhere.  Good  late-maturing 
Apples,  whether  for  dessert  or  cooking,  if  of  real  edible  merit 
late  in  the  winter,  are-  always  well  worth  keeping  for  exhibition, 
because  t  hey  serve  to  demonstrate  properties  and  good  methods 
in  storing,  with  which  all  Apple  growers  and  consumers  may 
not  be  familiar.  Fruits  that  look  ever  so-  handsome,  but  long 
since  have  passed  their  edible-  best.,  are  far  better  consumed 
earlier  than  kept  f-o-r  any  purpose-. 

It  is  still  interesting  to-  note,  however,  that  while  we  have 
been  obtaining  immense  quantities  of  Apples  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  fruits-  finely  coloured  and  very  clean  and) 
handsome,  yet  have  these  been  of  unquestioned  indifferent, 
edible  quality,  eating,  or  cooking,  dry,  mealy,  and  wanting 
flavour.  Even  some-  well-kept  late  green  home-grown  Apples 
that,  could  not  compare  with  these  imported  fruits  in  appear¬ 
ance-  yet  were  far  more  juicy,  pleasant,  to-  eat.  and  superior  for 


routine  will  need  to  be  thought  of  for  another  year. 

The  following  varieties-  I  -consider  -the  best,  for  any 
garden,  large  or  small — namely,  Marie-  Louise-, 
double-,  clear  mauve;  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  similar  to-  the 
above  but  larger  ;  De  Panne.,  lavender-purple,  double-;  Co-mte 
Brazza,  double-,  white,  best  in  spring  ;  Princess  o-f  Wale®,  single, 
blue,  very  1-c-ng  stems,  and  about  the-  finest  -single-.  One-  place 
I  served  in  we-  grew  3,000,  composed  of  the  above-  varieties, 
a.nd  oo-uld  gather  forty  bunches  .every  week  in  spring  time, 
and  all  grown  in  cold  frames.  Mons.  Meg. 


Late  Kept  Apples. 

What  might,  have  been  under  more  favourable  conditions  a 
very  fine  collection  of  late-kept  Apples-  was  shown  just  recently 
at  the  Drill  Hall  R.H.S.  meeting.  Probably  no  one  but 
Messrs-.  Bunyard  and  Co-.,  of  Maidstone,  c-o-uld  put  up  100  dishes- 
in  distinct  varieties  o-f  Apples  just  now,  and  especially  in  such 
average  go-o-d  condition.  But  so-  many  of  the  samples,  it  was 
evident,  were-  much  below  tlie-ir  ordinary  form,  and  they  told 
in  eloquent  appearance  o-f  the  uncongenial  nature- of  the  season 
through  which  they  had  been  brought  to-  maturity.  That,  somei 
of  the  varieties  had  kept  much  better  than  others,  there-  could 
he  no  doubt,  was  due  largely  t-o  late  maturation  or  to  greater 


Cyi  uipedium  insigne.  (See  p.  51.) 

cc-oking  purposes,.  That  fact,  helps  to  show  us  how  much  in 
Apples-  we  should  distrust  colour  and  what  is  regarded  as 
beauty.  Ostensibly  these  are  marketable  features.  As  a  test 
of  real  excellence-  they  are  to.  be  distrusted.  High  colour  and 
great  beauty  are  seldom  conjoined  to  the  highest  flavour  or 
juiciness-,  without  which  the-  fine-st  Apple  is,  poor  indeed. 

Many  gardeners  object  to  these  long,  indeed  much  over-kept 
Apples-  being  shown,  in  apparent  so-und  condition,  because  their 
employers  seeing  them  naturally  require  their  gardeners  to 
keep  the  varieties  just  as-  well.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  if 
many  of  these  fruits  shown  so-  late  were  put  on  their  tables, 
they  would  refu-s-ei  t-o-  eat  them  o-n  the  ground  that  all  flavour 
and  excellence  had  departed.  In  that  respect  keeping  too  long 
and  exhibiting  so-  late  varieties  that  are  so  much  deteriorated 
is  c-ert.a.inly  misleading.  Again,  the  demand  for  Apples  in  a 
private  garden  is  incessant,  and  unless  there  happens  to  be  an 
unusually  heavy  crop,  i-s  greater  than  any  gardener  can.  well 
cope  with.  To  serve  the  table-  and  the-  kitchen,  yet,  to  have 
some  exceptionally  late  is  impossible.  Again,  how  few  gardens 
have  a,  fruit  room  on, -such  high-class  modern  line®  as  the  Messrs. 
Bunyard  have?  A  store  thoroughly  up  to  date,  such  as  is  that 
at  Maidstone,  also  forms  a  very  important  element  in  Apple 
keeping.  A.  D. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  The  flaunting  flow’rs  our  gardens  yield,  high  shelt’ring  woods  and  wa’s  maun  shield.” — Burns. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR  < 

Short  Articles.  < 


IThe  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ? 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ( 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  S 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ) 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
{  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
1  EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  ( 
)  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
(  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
<  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 
S  news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  > 
)  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers;  ( 
)  successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
<  usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  S 

\  ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

)  OF  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ' 
>  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ( 
)  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  > 
<  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

I  The  following  Coloured 
i  Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

< 

l  May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII,  < 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  ? 
)  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS.  < 

>  July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
)  ROEZLII.  ( 

l  August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  ) 

i(  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  > 

October  3-LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A-  < 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  \ 

)  November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  < 
VASSEUR. 

<  January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  < 
.  ROSE  IRENE.  < 

)  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  < 
<  publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


;  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
\  Plate  of 

COCCOLOBA  GRANDIFO LIA. 

;  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
<  Plate  of  the 

1  CHRYSANTHEMUM  LADY 

>  CRANSTON. 

>  ***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
!  Competition  was  awarded  to  “  Con.”  for 

'  his  article  on  “  Utility  of  Hotbeds  and 
Garden  Frames,”  page  30. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Strawberry  -Raspberry. 

About  1895  a  plant  was  introduced  from 
Japan  and  was  most  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Strawberry-Raspberry — a  name 
that  was  very  likely  to  catch  on,  by  reason,  of 
tbe  glamour  attached  to  the  name,  which  was 
intended  to  create  an  impression  that  the 
newcomer  was  a  hybrid  between  tbe  plants 
named.  It  lias  taken  a,  long  time  to  dis¬ 
abuse'  the  public  mind  that  it  is  neither  a. 
Strawberry  nor  a  Raspberry,  nor  a  hybrid 
between  the  two.  About  two  years  ago.  we 
discussed  the  question  and  shewed  that  it  was 
no  hybrid  at  all,  but.  a.  wild  plant  bailing 
from  Japan.  Tbe  wild  specimens  wei  have 
seen  were  collected  on  Mount  Fudzi,  Nippon, 
Japan,  and  Fudzi-Yama,  Yokohama,  in 
Japan,  both  of  which  names  may  refer  tci  tbe 
same  place.  In  any  case',  we  distinctly 
showed  that  it.  was  a  mountain  plant,  and, 
coming  from  some  elevation,  it  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  in,  tbe  southern  and  homei 
counties  of  England  at  least,  and  may  for 
tbe  matter  of  that  prove  hardy  in  most  parts 
of  Britain  when  it.  lias  been  tried. 

For  some  time  after  it  was  introduced  to 
this  country  cultivators  and  writers  have 
attached  different  botanical  names  to  it, 
which,  curiously  enough,  have  been,  wrong, 
because  the  names  belonged  to  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent.  species,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  was 
impossible  for  such  people  to  adopt  a  dif¬ 
ferent.  name  when  on.ee  it  had  been,  estab¬ 
lished  for  a,  year  or  two  in  gardens.  One  of 
the  names1  attached  to  it,  was  Rubus  palmar 
tus,  but  that  applies  to  a  Bramble  with  a, 
loibed  leaf,  and  therefore  very  different  from 
the  pinnate  leaf  of  the  plant  under  notice. 
More  recently  it  has  been  named  R.  sorbi- 
folius  in  gardens,  but,  that  name  is  also- 
appropriated  by  a  very  different  species.  It 
has  also  been  considered  a  variety  of  S.  rosae- 
folius,  and  as  that  is,  a  plant  that  is  wide¬ 
spread  in  nature  and  somewhat  variable,  it 
might,  well  come  under  that  species  as  a  well- 
marked  form  or  variety. 

It  has,  ho  wever,  been  named  an  d  descr  ibed 
under  the  name  of  R.  illecehrosus.  by  Dr.  W. 
0.  Fockein  1899  (in  “Verb.  Naturwiss.  Ver. 
Bremen,”  Vol.  XVI.,  page  276).  Attention 
Vi  as  been  directed  to  this  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Rehder,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in 
“  American,  Gardening.”  Dr.  Focke  has 
monographed  the  genus  Rubus  so  that  all  the 
well-known  species  should  presently  be  de¬ 


scribed  under  their  proper  names.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  some  of  the  so-called 
species  like  R.  fruticosus  will  be  found  to 
include  more  than  one  really  distinct  type. 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  habit  to  lump  under 
one  name  plants  that  are  very  distinct 
botanically,  although  appearing  on  casual 
examination,  to  be  much  the  same  thing.  If 
the  exotic  Brambles  vary  so  greatly  as  doi  the 
British  species,  and  yet  hear  an  outward  re- 
S'embl'anee  to  one  another,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  several  species  will  have  to  be 
made  out,  of  some  of  them. 

As  a  popular  name  the  Strawberry-Rasp¬ 
berry  may  answer  the  purpose  of  recognising 
the  plant  by  growers  and  others,  but  the 
sooner  the  notion  becomes  exploded  that  it 
is  a  hybrid  the  better.  We  could  recall  a 
very  similar  instance  in  which  a  compound 
name  might  have  been  used — namely,  in  the 
case  of  Fragaria,  indica,  which  has  leaves 
closely  corresponding  to.  those  of  a  Straw¬ 
berry,  while  it  produces  runners  bearing 
young  plant-let®  from  the  nodes  very  much  in 
the  same,  way  as.  Potent-ilia,  anserina,  and,  like 
that,  the  flowers  produced  on  these  runners 
are  yellow.  Then  when  the  fruit  ripens  it 
has  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  receptacle,  as  is  proper 
to  a,  Strawberry,  but  the  little  fruits, 
popularly  termed  seeds,  have  a.  fleshy  coat,  so 
that  in  a  measure  they  resemble  the  drupels 
of  a  Raspberry.  Thus  we  have  in  cnei  plant 
a  combination  of  characters  that  recall  the 
character  of  the  Strawberry,  Potentilla  and 
the  Raspberry.  The  yellow  flowers-  and  the 
somewhat  fleshy  achenes  are  characters  that 
do-  not  -accord  well  with  a,  true  Strawberry, 
but  the  distinction  is  of  minor  importance, 
although  they  are  such  that  might  well  lead 
to-  confusion  if  a  popular  catch  name  com¬ 
bined  from  the  names  of  the  three  plants 
mentioned  were  to  be  used. 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry  certainly  came® 
nearest  Rubus  resaefolius  of  anv  other  which 
we  have  seen,  bur  its  habit,  of  growth  is 
different  from  the  forms  winch  come  from 
the  Himalayas,  China,  the  Malaya,  and  even 
from  some  parts  of  Japan,  where  R.  rosae- 
fodius  produces  tall  canes  winch  bear  flowers 
in  trusses  along  their  sides  after  the  same 
fashion,  as  the  Raspberry.  On  the  other 
hand,  R.  illecebrosus  produces  short  annual 
stems-  hearing  one  or  a  few  flowers  on  the 
top,  as  we-  described  in  The  Gardening 
World  for  March  1st,  1902. 

Hitherto-  the  elder  and  better-known  R. 
rosaefolius-  lias  been  grown  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  a  stove  in  this  country,  and 
probably  is  not  hardy,  although  we  are  not. 
aware  that  any  experiments  by  wav  of 
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testing  it  have  ever  been  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Strawberry-Raspberry  seems  to  have  been  planted 
out  of  doors  in  the  south  of  Britain  since  soon  after 
its  introduction,  or,  at  least,  as  soon,  a,s  the  cultivators  had 
sufficient,  stock  to  risk  some  of  it  out  of  doors,.  The-  mountain! 
habitat,  of  this  plant  would  no  doubt  account  for  its  relative 
hardiness  in,  this  country.  In  America  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  plant  becoming  a  weed  on  account 
of  its  creeping,  underground  stems  and  the  rapid  way  in  which 
it  extends  the  area,  of  the  original  stock. 

On  repeated  occasions  fruits  have  been  brought,  up  to  the) 
Drill  Hall  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  both  in 
a  gathered  state  and  upon  the  plant.  Most  people  who,  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  affirm  that  it  is  ornamental  when  in 
fruit,  but  the  latter  is  rather  tasteless,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  usurp  the  place  of  any  of  the  small  fruits  already  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,,  much  less  the  Raspberry.  Some  people  have,  however, 
made  it  into  jam  or  other  preserves,  and  find  that  the  flavour  i,s 
considerably  improved  thereby,  it,  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  it  would  find  acceptance  with  those  who  dislike1  the  in¬ 
tense  sweetness  of  the  Raspberry,  and  possibly  the  seeds  may 
be  less  evident  in  the  mouth  than  in,  the  case  ol  Raspberry 
seeds ;  certainly  much,  less  evident  than  those  of  the  Black¬ 
berry.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  would  prove  a  useful 
adjunct,  to  collections,  of  fruit,  whether  on  the  exhibition  or 
dining  table,  for  the  sake  of  ornament  if  for  nothing  else. 
From  that  point  of  view  it  could  also,  be  planted  on  the,  rockery 
in  places  where  if,  could  not  overrun  its  neighbours,  and  the 
large  and  conspicuous  red  fruits  would  certainly  be  attractive- 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when  they  ripen. 

The  plant  canno-t,  be  described1  a,s  a  true  Raspberry,  because 
the  white  core  left  on  the  stalk  of  the  Raspberry  is  not  repeated 
in  the  plant  under  notice ;  neither  can  it,  be  compared  to  a 
Blackberry,  because  in  the  latter  the  fruits  are  perfectly  per¬ 
sistent,  on  the  stalk  till  decay  sets  in  or-  till  eaten,  by  birds.  In, 
the  Strawberry-Raspberry  the  receptacle  is  hollow,  and  when, 
the  fruit  is  torn,  o-ff  the  remains  of  the  core  come  away  in,  the 
interior  in  the  form  of  some  spongy  tissue  attached  to,  the 
edible  portion,  while  the  base  of  the  receptacle  only  remains 
with  the  calyx.  We  append  Dr.  Focke’s  description  of  the 
Strawberry-Raspberry  as  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Rehder  in,  the  above-mentioned  publication,. 

“  Rubus  illecebrosus,  Focke.  A  glabrous  and  prickly  peren¬ 
nial,  emitting  from  a  creeping  rootstock  annual  upright  or 
ascending  shoots  1  ft.  to,  3  ft.  high,  simple  or  branched  and 
sparingly  beset  with  compressed  prickles.  Leaves  odd-pinnate, 
5  in,,  to  8  in.  long  with  five  to  seven  leaflets,  leaf-stalks,  rhachis, 
and  often  also  the  under-side  of  the  leaflets  furnished  with 
compressed  usually  hooked  prickles ;  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate 
t,>  lanceolate,  2  in.  to  3  in.,  long,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  glabrous  and  sparingly  hairy 
above  wdien  young,  pale  green,  and  glabrous  beneath,  and 
usually  with  a  few  booked  prickles  on  the  mid-rib- ;  the  lateral 
leaflets-  short,  the  terminal  one  lomg-petioled.  Flowers-  pe- 
duncled,  upright,  white,  1  in.  to  2  in.  across,  fragrant,  solitary 
at  the  end  of  the  stems  and  branches,  and  sometimes  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ;  calyx  lobes  fleshy,  o-vate,  abruptly 
contracted  at  the  apex  into  a.  long  subulate  recurved  tip  ;  petals 
ob-ovate,  about,  in.  broad,  little  exceeding  the  tips  of  the 
sepals  •  stamens  numerous,  shorter  than  the  pistils,  with 
flattened  filaments.  Fruit  large,  \  ini.  high  and  about,  as 
broad,  consisting  cif  very  numerous  small  drupelets,  upright  or 
nodding,  bright  scarlet,  hollow  at  maturity,  the  evanescent  core 
portion  adhering  a,s-  spongy  flakes  to  the  inner  walls  of  the 
fruit,  insipid.” 


Erica  Carxea. — For  some  time  past  this  beautiful  and  in¬ 
valuable  hardy  Heath  has  been  showing  its  flowers.  At  present 
they  are  very  pale,  but  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  flowers 
lengthening  and  deepening  as  the -days  lengthen  till  the  waning 
(lavs  of  March,  when  they  become  a  deep  and  bright  purple.  It. 
is  the  dwarf-est  ol  all  the  Heaths,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to 
cultivate. 


Coccoloba  grandifolia. 

{See  Supplement.) 

This  week  we  give  an  illustration  of  a  plant  that  is  rarely 
seen  in  cultivation  except  in  botanical  establishments-.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  been  cultivated  more  or  less  in  -this  country 
since  1690.  If  foliage  plants-  were  a  little  more  appreciated 
than  they  are  at  the  present,  day,  this  might  more  often  be 
seen  in  private  establishments  where  a  large  and  warm  con¬ 
servatory  exists.  In  such  jrl-aces  it  might  either  be  grown  in 
a  large  tube,  or  planted  out  s-o-  as  to  allow  it  to  attain  something 
of  its  natural  dimensions.  Where  only  the  ordinary  plant 
stove  exists,  with  a,  roof  of  no  great  height,  the  plant  under 
notice  would  be  unsuitable  unless  the  gardener  is  prepared  to 
propagate  it  frequently  so-  as  to  -maintain  the  plant  in  a,  dwarf 
state. 

Something  like  a  dozen  species  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  and  C.  grandifolia  we  consider  to  be  the  finest 
of  them  on,  account,  -of  its  immense  l-eaves.  They  are  usually 
known  a,s  the  Seaside  Grape,  but,  that  name  is  more  particularly 
applicable  to  C.  uvifera  (Grape-bearing),  which  also-  comes 
fro-m  the  West  Indies,  and  evidently  was  introduced  in  the 
same  year  as  the  subject  of  our  illustration.  In  -their  native 
home  they  attain  the  character  of  trees,  so-  that,  when  plants 
have  once  made  a  fairly  good  start  they  grow  away  rapidly,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  sturdy,  robust  habit.  C.  o-bo-vata, 
introduced  from  New  Granada  in,  1824,  attains  a.  height  of 
something  like  50  ft.  The  above  three  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
best  -of  something  like  a  dozen  species,  and  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  -one  time  or  other. 

Our  photograph  was  taken  last  spring  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons-,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  when  the  plant 
had  the  appearance-  now  represented.  The  leaves  were  nearly 
orbicular,  3|  ft,,  wide  and  2|  ft.  long,  -heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  where  it,  was-  seated  -on  the  stem  without  a  stalk,  so  as  to 
make,  it  strong  against  the  wind.  The  strong  nerves  were 
alternate  from  eia,ch  side-  of  the,  midrib,  the  whole  leaf  being 
leathery  like  an  -elephant’s  hide,  dark  green  above  and  more 
or  less  brown  beneath,  especially  when  young.  During  the 
time  it  was  at  Chelsea  it.  made  four  leaves-,  which  are  those 
in  the  best,  condition  seen  at  the  top  of  the,  plant. 

Since  the  photograph  was  taken  the  plant  has  gone  to  Kew, 
where  it  is  now  considerably  altered  in.  appearance.  About 
-three  of  the  lower  leaves  have  dropped,  and  three-  or  four  young 
ones  have  been  made  on  the  top,  so  that  iti  now  stands  about 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem 
naked.  It,  will  thus  be-  seen,  that  it  will  only  be  valuable  .n 
private  places  in  the,  early  stages  of  growth,  though  if  there 
were-  'conveniences  for  planting  it  out  in  a,  high  conservatory 
the  tree  would  continue  to,  be  -effective  from  its  massiveness. 

We  may  here  state  that,  the  tree  is  most  often  recorded  in 
gardening -books,  under  the  name  of  C.  pubescens — a  name  given 
it  by  Linnaeus,  but  the  species  is  referred  t,o  a,s  C.  grandifolia,, 
of  Jaequin,  by  the  “  Index  Kewens-i-s.”  As,  n-o,  dates  are  given, 
we  are  unable  to  say  why  -the  change  was  made,  because,  if 
Linnaeus  described  it  as  Coccoloba  pubescens-,  that,  name  should 
have  been,  retained  itf  he  described  it,  in  the  book  from  which 
it  is  quoted. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  it,  creates  no  difficulty  whatever, 
provided  it  gets  plenty  of  heat,  and  moisture — at  least,  while 
making  its  growth.  Judging  from  the  hard  character  of  the 
leaves  at,  maturity,  we  should  think  it  capable  of  standing  the 
dry  atmosphere,  such  as  -is  usually  maintained  in  stoves  during 
our  winter.  A  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with  sufficient 
sand  to  ensure  porosity,  will  suit  the  plant  admirably,  though 
a  little  leaf  mould  might  be  added  with  advantage  if  the  loam 
is  at  all  deficient  in  fibre.  " 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  imported  seeds,  and  also 
by  cuttings  of  plants  that,  may  he  already  in  the  country. 
These  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  when  the  -wood  is-  matured, 
and  placed  in  sand  in  the  propagating  case.  The  leaves  should 
be  maintained  entire,  so,  that  a,  large  specimen  would  require 
a  considerable  a, mount  of  space.  In.  the  case  of  a  specimen 
like  that  represented,  only  two  joints  need  be  taken  off,  the 
uppermost  one  carrying  a,  -single  leaf,  while-  the  cuttings  ought 
t-o  have- the  next  no-de,  in  order  t-o-  form  a.  firm  basis  f-o-r  rooting. 
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Trade  Notices. 


Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son. — From  the  Higligate  Nur¬ 
series,  London,  N.,  the  above  firm  sends  out  a,  number  of  cata¬ 
logues  containing  various  subjects  requiring  attention  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Farm  Seed 
Catalogue  runs  to  eighty-one  pages,  and  contains  a.  great 
amount  of  information  relative  to  the  seeds  of  the  subjects 
just  indicated.  It  contains  good  illustrations  of  Potato®, 
Onions,  Melons,  Peas,  and  other  vegetables.  The  usual  array 
of  flower  seeds  is  briefly  described  in  tabular  form,  but  the  firm 
seems  to  have  made  great  additions  to>  their  usual  stock  of 
plants,  seeing  that  they  include  twenty  pages  of  novelties  and 
specialities  in  flower  seeds,  containing  a.  very  large  number  of 
illustrations.  A  good  many  of  the  novelties  we  have 
noted  before,  but  Messrs.  Cutbush  have  evidently  been 
extending  this  department,  of  the  business  greatly. 

Hardy  Ohrysan  them  mils  are  represented  by  a  field  of 
C.  maximum  Princess  Henry.  A  fine  plantation  of 
Eremur us  grown  at  their  herbaceous  nurseries,  Finchley, 
is  shown.  Another  illustration  represents  Incarvillea 
gran  diflora..  Many  other  useful  garden  plants,  either 
new  or  of  recent  introduction,  are  also  illustrated. 
Accompanying  the  above  is  a  very  useful  descriptive 
catalogue  of  Roses  belonging  to  various  classes,  but 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  varieties  indicated 
after  the  name  in  such  a  way  that  their  proper  class 
can  be  determined  at  a  glance.  A  catalogue  of  fruit 
trees  contains  alphabetical  and  descriptive  lists  of  the 
■best  hardy  and  other  fruitsi  in  cultivation.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  has  been 
greatly  extended  recently,  and  the  firm  now  issues  a 
catalogue  especially  devoted  to  this  class!  of  plants. 

This  leads  off  with  a  list  of  new  and  rare  hardy  plants 
running  to  sixteen  pages,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
and  interesting  subjects  that  are  anything  but  common 
in  cultivation.  Then  follows  a  longer  list,  also  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  of  the  older  and  better  known  sub¬ 
jects  in  cultivation.  The  list  is  rendered  interesting  by 
the  insertion  of  numerous  illustrations  of  Fritillaries, 
Snowdrops,  Ranunculus,  and  other  subjects.  A  list  of 
aquatics  and  hardy  Water  Lilies,  also  Bamboos1,  bog 
plants,  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  various 
other  lists  are  given.  Their  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Climbers  is  also  on  our  table,  and  includes  a  great 
number  of  suitable  subjects  for  garden  and  park  deco¬ 
ration. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son. — A  very  full  seed  cata¬ 
logue  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  W.  Norwood, 
London.  It  comes  out  in  white  covers,  with  embossed 
gold  lettering  on  the  front  cover.  The  illustrations  are 
fairly  numerous,  including  full-page  photographs  of 
C'aladiums,  Primulas,  and  others  of  their  specialities. 

Both  vegetables  and  flowers  are  represented  by 
numerous  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  woodcuts. 

All  are  arranged  alphabetically,  with  descriptive  matter 
relating  to  each  kind  or  variety,  making  altogether  a 
’  useful  and  workable  catalogue. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons. — The  seed  catalogue 
issued  by  the  above  firm  from  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
runs  to  seventy-two'  pages,  and  includes:  a.  useful  index 
of  the  various  subjects  given.  The  part  relating  to  flowers  is 
verv  freely  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photographs 
of  Ten-weeks  Stocks,  Pansies,  Primulas,  Schizanthus,  tuberous 
Begonias,  and  many  others.  A  large  number  of  woodcuts  are 
also  given.  We  note  numbers  of  novelties  included  in  the 
middle  of  the  catalogue,  there  being-  nine  pages  devoted  to 
them,  including  Chinese  Primroses,  Bull’s  White  Excelsior- 
Stock,  Polyanthuses,  Schizanthus,  and  many  other  subjects. 
Seeds  of  choice  hybridised  Orchids  are  also  offered,  and  surely 
these  are  novelties  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  as  well  as 
an  innovation  in  an  ordinary  seed  catalogue. 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son. — From  54,  High  Street, 
Exeter,  the  above  firm  sends  out  their  catalogue  in  the  usual 


form,  with  novelties  in  vegetables  and  flower  seeds.  The 
former  occupy  the  commencement  of  the  catalogue,  and  in¬ 
clude  a  striking  novelty  named  Drumhead  Kale,  the  heart  of 
which  is  that  of  a  Drumhead  Cabbage,  but  the  outer  leaves 
are  crisped  like:  a  Curly  Kale.  Potato'  General  Buller  seems 
a  noble  tuber  if  the  average  of  them  comes  up  to  the  standard 
here  illustrated.  Amongst  flowering  novelties  we  note  the 
Shasta  Daisy,  the  single  form  of  the  annual  garden  Aster,  the 
Mock  Cypress,  Arctotisi  grandis,  Salvia  splendent  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,  and  various  others.  All  of  these  are  well  described, 
some  of  them  at  considerable  length,  so  that  readers  should 
have  no  difficulty  infixing  upon  those  things  which  they  desire. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Sou,  and  Sibrav,  Limited. — The  above  firm 
sends  out  from  the  Royal  Handsworthi  Nurseries,  near  Sheffield, 
a  catalogue  of  vegetables  and  flower  -seeds,  illustrated  with 
photographic  reproductions  of  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Broccoli, 


Jacobinia  coccinea  :  Flowers  crimson.  (See  p.  51. )| 

Potatos,  and  other  .subjects.  The  descriptive  matter  relating 
to  flowers  is  also  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations  that 
serve  to  show  the  character  of  the  flowers  to  which  they  relate. 

Messrs.  Bradley  Bros.,  The  Nurseries,  Mill  Lane,  Bardney, 
Lines,  England,  issue  a  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
of  convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  and  we  note  this  is  termed 
“  Bradley  Bros.’  Concise  Book  of  Seeds.”  The  front  cover  is 
ornamented  with  a  Chinese  Aster  in  colours. 

Messrs.  Atlee,  Burpee  and  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  II. S.  A. — The 
“  Farm  Annual  ”  sent  out  by  the  above  firm  contains  a  large 
number  of  coloured  illustrations  on  the  ordinary  pages  of  the 
catalogue.  The  front  cover  is  ornamented  with  a  Tomato  and 
a  stringles®  Scarlet  Runner,  while  the  back  one  is  ornamented 
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with  a  Dwarf  Wax  Bean,  a  Cucumber  and  Onion,  all  in  odours. 
The  coloured  plates  of  Sweet  Peas,  Ivy-leaved  Nasturtiums, 
Musk  Melons,  Water  Melons,  Sweet  Corn,  Ice  Lettuce,  and 
Beet  are  also  of  a  highly  ornamental  character  for  the  ordinary 
pages  of  a  catalogue.  The  number  of  Water’  Melons,  Musk 
Melons!,  and  Gourds  is:  also  very  great.  All  other  vegetables 
are  well  represented,  and  flowers  arei  also  profusely  illustrated 
with  woodcuts.  Burpee’s  new  Busk  Dolickos  is  described  as 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  obtained,  and  the  most  unique  novelty 
for  many  a  year.  The  leaves  remind  us  of  a  Scarlet  Runner, 
but.  the  upright  spikes  of  flower's  recall  a  Lupin. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin- Andrieux  and  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris,  send  out  their  Catalogue  of  Seeds  of  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  we  regard  .as  unique  from  the  number  of  seeds 
of  various  trees  and  shrubs  which  it  .contains.  Many  of  these 
seeds  arei  those  of  hardy  and  .well-known  subjects  ;  others  are 
seeds  of  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  can  be  grown  in  an 
orangery  or  greenhouse.  The  catalogue  is  practically  unique 


are  .also  pictorially  defined.  Some  of  Messrs.  Toogood’s  novel¬ 
ties  are  displayed  in  dark  heliotrope  colours.  As  is  usual  in  a 
catalogue  of  this  size,  the  different  varieties  are  carefully  classi¬ 
fied  and  described,  so  that  those  interested  will  be  able  to  pick 
out  those  that  arei  most  according  to  their  taste.  The  whole 
catalogue  is  very  well  got  up  and  welf  worth  handling.  We 
understand  that  the'  Guide  will  be  posted  free  of  any  charge 
to  intending  purchasers  of  garden  seeds  on  application  being 
made  to  the  firm  at  Southampton. 


Showy  Australian  Plants  for  the  Greenhouse. 

It  is  rarely  nowadays  that  we  come  across  a.  really  good 
collection  of  what  AVeire  at  one  time  called  “  New  Holland 
Plants,”  and  which  were  in  their  day  the  most  popular  group 
of  indoor  plants',  being  at  the  same  time  the  pride  of  the 
gardener  and  the  severest  test  of  bis  skill  as  a  cultivator.  The 


The  Shasta  Daisy.  (See  p.  51.) 


of  its  kind,  as  we  have  many  nurserymen  issuing  catalogues 
of  tree®  and  shrubs  in  this  country,  but  they  consist  of  live 
plants  and  not  seeds.  Such  nurserymen,-  however,  would  find 
this  catalogue  useful. 

Mes  rs.  Toogood  and  Sons. — We  have  received  a  copy  of 
Toogood’s  Garden  Seed  Guide  for  1904,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Toogood  and  Sons,  the  well-known.  Royal  seedsmen  of  South¬ 
ampton.  If  is  a.  handsome  volume  of  150  pages  of  pictures 
and  description®  of  the  best  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  They 
can  boast  amongst  their  patrons  H.M.  the  King  and  the  late 
Queen  Victoria.  The  catalogue  contains  many  illustrations  of 
vegetables,  including  Cucumbers  grown  for  seed,  Onions, 
Potato®,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  others-  of  the 
Brassies,  tribe.  Peas  are  also  represented  by  a  number  of  good 
illustrations,  chiefly  reproductions  from  photographs.  Flowers 
are  abundantly  represented,  including  some  fields  of  China 
Asters  and  other  flowers  grown  for  seed  purpose®.  Tuberous 
Begonias,  grown,  in  the  field,  as  well  as  Carnations,  are  por¬ 
trayed.  The  more  recently-introduced  Continental  novelties 


introduction  of  so  many  quick-growing  and  free-flowering  soft- 
wooded  plants  together  with  warmer  hosuses  has  done  much  to 
oust  these  old  favourites  from  their  place  of  honour,  and  a 
gardener’s,  skill  is  now  mere  often,  tested  by  the  growing  of 
mop-like.  Chrysanthemums,  than  by  growing  specimen  Boronias, 
Epaeris,  Eutaxias  or  similar  things.  That  these  plants  should 
have  dropped  out  of  cultivation  to  such  an  extent  is.  a.  pity,  for 
a  greenhouse  furnish ed  with  such-like  plants  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  place.,  and  though  there  may  never  be  such  a  blaze  of  colour 
a  t  any  one  time  as  is  obtained  from  a  house  of  Chrysanthemum® 
in  full  flower,  there  is  a  lot.  more  to  interest  one,  for  after 
seeing  a  house  of  Chrysanthemums  a  few  times  interest  flags, 
whereas'  with  a.  collection  of  such  tilings  as  these  Australian 
plants  we  find  something  to  interest  us  the  whole  year  round. 

It.  is;  a.  popular  belief  that  these  plants1  are  difficult,  to  grow, 
and  they  are,  providing  we  are  trying  to  grow  them  in  the 
same  house  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  many  of  the  soft- 
wooded  plants,  such  a®  Begonias,  Primulas1,  Cinerarias,  Hippe- 
a.strumsi  and  other  things  so  popular  to-day.  But  if  wTe  give 
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them  proper  conditions  they  are  no  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  other  tilings.  In  the  first  place,  they  object  to  much 
fire-heat,  and  when  fire-heat  can  be  done  without  none  should 
be  given.  Throughout  the  winter  fire-heat  should  not  be  given 
until  the  temperature  indoors  drops  to  38  deg.,  and  then  only 
sufficient  to  keep  it  from  dropping  lower.  In  times  of  very 
severe  frost  it  is  advisable  to  let.  the  temperature  down  a,  degreei 
or  two  lower  rather  than  keep  it  up  by  excessive  firing.  The 
watering-  again  is  an  important,  matter,  for  while  a.  plant  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  it.  must  not  be  watered 
without  it  is^  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  advisable  to  grow 
these  plants  in.  low  houses  with  a  cool  ash  stage ;  in  such  a: 
place  the  plants  will  dry  very  slowly,  especially  in  mid-winter  ; 
hence  the  need  of  careful  watering.  Abundance  of  fresh  air 
should  be.  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  even  in  the 
severest  weather  it.  is  advisable  to  leave  a.  chink  of  bottom  air 
on  the  house  night  and  day.  Most  of  these  Australian,  plants 
can  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  a  few  doing  better  from 
seeds.  , 

In  many  instances  it  is  advisable  to  renew  the  plants  every 
few  years,  as  young  plants,  make  longer  and  sturdier  wood  than 
old  ones,  and  shoots  which  produce  more  flowers  ;  iq  other 
cases,  though,  the  same  plants  will  continue  to  grow  and  flower 
well  for  many  years.  The  best  soil  to  use  for  cuttings  is  very 
sandy  peat,  and  in  all  cases  the  cutting  pots  should  be  half 
filled  with  crocks.  The  soil  in  the  pots  must  be  made  firm  and 
be1  finished  off  with  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  of  silver  sand. 
The  potting  compost  for  most  of  these  plants  should  be  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  good  fibrous  peat  with  a  fair  addition  of 
silver  sand  and  a  little  charcoal.  For  a  few  things  such  a.s 
Acacias  a  mixture  of  equal  parts:  loam  and  peat  will  answer; 
with,  of  course,  an  addition  of  sand.  In  all  cases  it.  is  a  mistake 
to  overpot ;  small  shifts  only  should  be-  given,  and  the  plants! 
should  be  fed  in  preference  to-  being  overpotted.  During 
spring — March  to  May — when  growth  is  active,  a  little  more 
fire-heat  may  be  given,  a,nd  the:  house  may  be  kept  closer. 
During  this  time  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the'  damp¬ 
ing  of  paths,  walls:  and  stages,  and  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  overhead  twice  a.  day,  morning  and  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Some  of  the  best,  plants  to  use  for  flowering  purposes  are  the 
following :  — 

Acacia.. — A  genus'  composed  of  upwards,  of  400  species,  over 
100  of  which  arei  known  to  cultivation,  though  a.  few  only  are 
met  with  in  gardens.  Some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  species 
to  use  in  a  small  state  are  A.  aeinaoea,  A.  armata,  and  the 
variety  angustifolia,  A.  cultriformis,  A.  Drummondii,  A.  lia.s- 
tulata,  A.  juniperina,  A.  leprosa,  A.  lomgifolia,  A.  myrtifolia, 
A.  obliqua,  A.  platyptera,,  A.  pulohella,  A.  riceana,  A.  urophylla 
and  A.  verniciflua.  For  those  people  who  can  afford  room  to 
plant  out  in,  borders  for  large  specimens  the  following  will  be 
useful  in  addition  to,  those  mentioned  :  A.  baileyana,  A.  deal- 
bata,  A.  folcata,  A.  lineata,  A.  pubeiscens;  and  A.  verticillata. 
All  these  Acacias  have  flowers  of  various  shades  of  yellow.  The 
lightest  coloured  is  A.  urophylla,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
nearly  white. 

{To  be  continued .) 


2,460  New  Plants, 

In  Western  Australia  are  no  less  than  5,750  plants,  of  which 
2,460  are  to  be  found,  so  far  as,  is  at  present  known,  nowhere 
else.  Recollect  that,  the  study  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  properties,  capabilities,  and  uses  of  only  a  few  of  these 
2,460  plants  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  for  one  man.  You  will 
then  form  some  idea  of  a,  small  portion  only  of  the  work  that 
is  in  store  for  West  Australians.  Among  the  5,750  plants  are 
twelve  species  of  poison  plants.  As,  unfortunately,  live  stock 
will  insist  on  eating  them,  the  Government,  makes  easy  grants 
of  poisoned  lands  ”  (the  lands  where  these  plants  grow)  on 
condition  that,  the  poison  plants-  on  the  land  granted  are  com¬ 
pletely  rooted  out  in  a  certain  term  of  years.  The  Karri  tree 
grows  quite  straight,  and  is  two  or  three  cricket  pitches  long 
to  its  first  branch  and  4  ft.  thick. — “  The  Making  of  the  British 
Colonies.” 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


The  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

It,  is  a  pity  that  there  are  not  more  spas  in  this  count, ly,  for 
wherever  there,  is  "a  popular  mined®  water  there  seems  to  he 
an  extra,  attention  given  to  gardening.  There  is  some  rivahy 
between  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  for  both,  I  believe  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  The  Garden  Town.”  It  took  me  so  long 
to  go  round  the  well-known  nurseries  of  Messrs,.  James  Cypher 
and  Son  that  I  had  little  time  for  anything  but  a  cursory 
glance  through  the  public  gardens  and  open  spaces  of  Chelten¬ 
ham.  I  have  a,  particular  fancy  for  Cypripediums,  and,  at.  the 
time  of  my  visit,  to  Messrs.  Cypher — during  the  late  •autumn- — • 
they  were  just  coming  into,  their  best,  so,  I  had  a  feast  indeed, 
foi  I  believe  they  have:  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  these  fascinating  flowers  in  the  country.  House  after 
bouse  I  wandered  through,  all  filled  with  well-grown  plants  in 
all  stages  of  development,  from  tiny  seedlings  to.  huge  specimen 
plants  (what  an  establishment,  this  is  for  specimen  plants!) 
To  describe  all  the  rare  species  to  be  found  here  would  need 
the  whole  paper,  so  I  paid  little  heed  to  description,  but  I 
could  not-  help,  noticing  a  few  for  special  mention,  not  because 
they  are  particularly  rare,  but,  because  they  are  so  eminently 
suited  for  the  all-round  decorative  work  of  large  private 
establishments. 

Cypripedium  insigne  and  its  varieties  are  given  a  prominent 
place  in  these  nurseries,  and  they  well  deserve  their  distinction, 
for  even  the  common  type  is  handsome  beyond  description. 
The  best  form  m  this  group  is  undoubtedly  C.  i.  cobbianum, 
which  I  can  only  describe  a.s  a  dark  and  greatly  improved  form 
of  Sanderae.  There  are  many  yellow  varieties  ranging  in 
colour  from  pale  lemon-white  to-  very  full  yellow.  I  noticed 
fine  plants  of  two  other  handsome  and  expensive  varieties, 
Balia©  and  Dorothy,  but  they  were  not  then  in  bloom.  The 
varieties  of  insigne  that,  appealed  to  me  most,  judging  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view,  were  cobbianum,  Ernestii,  magnifi- 
cuiu,  Sanderae,  sanderianum,  and  statterianum. 

Cypripedium  leeianum  seems  to  rank  next  in  importance  toi 
the  insign.es,  and  is  grown  in  thousands  and  in  all  the  best 
varieties.  I  always  especially  admire  the  standard  in  the 
Keanu m  varieties.  Those  who  wish  for  a  really  handsome 
variety  of  this  species  should  select  buriordien.se  a.s  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  standard,  and  the,  whole  aspect  of  the  flower  is 
magnificent.  A  variety  labelled  Cypher's  Variety  is  a  giant! 
form  of  the  type,  and  not  only  does  it  seem  to  have  greater 
size',  but  also  a,  more  vigorous  constitution.  C.  1.  virginale,  the 
white  form,  is  attractive  and  always  shows  out  conspicuously, 
but,  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  albinos  in  such  delicately- 
coloured  flowers  as  these.  Cypripedium  Prosper-©,  the  result  I 
believe  of  a  cross  between  leeanum  and  insigne  Sanderae,  is  a 
form  worthy  of  special  attention,  as  are  also  the  following, 
which  I  noted  as  specially  useful  for  those  whose  space  is 
limited,  for  they  are:  not  merely  botanical  freaks,  but  handsome: 
decorative  forms,  and  as,  such  should  commend  themselves  to 
every  gardener  who  has  to  keep  his  stoves  bright  at  this  dull 
season : — C.  arthurianum,  Leoniae,  Memoria  Moensii,  Mrs. 
Canharn,  nitens  superbum,  pitcherianum,  and  Maudiae,  which 
I  believe  is  one  of  the  rare  gems1.  Cypripedium  Niobe  is  not. 
seen  nearly  so  frequently  as  it  should  be;  it  is  not  large,  but 
it  hasi  characteristic's  which  should  recommend  it  to  eveiyone, 
a  vigorous  constitution,  great  beauty,  and  extreme  floriferous- 
r.ess. 

I  was  too  early  for  the  display  of  Laelia  anceps  and  its 
varieties,  but  from  what  I  could  see  of  the  flower-sheaths  throw¬ 
ing  up,  the  exhibition,  of  bloom  will  be  well  up  to  tlie  standard 
of  previous  years’.  The  anceps  varieties  are  greatly  favoured 
here,  and  are  grown  in  great,  quantities,  especially  sanderiana, 
schroderiana,  scottiana,  Stella,,  and  williamsiana.  That  graces 
ful  plant  Dendroehilum  cobbianum  was  flowering  well.  Too 
seldom  -does  one  see  this  in,  Orchid  collections.  Epiendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  (the  autumn  variety)  was  making  a  bright 
show,  and  is  another  bright  and  easily  grown  Orchid  that  is 
much  neglected.  Amongst  the  large  and  curious  collection  of 
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Masdevallias  I  noted  that  scarce  and  interesting  little  species 
M.  musoosa,  whose  sensitive  lip  is  a  never-failing  source  o 
interest  to  old  and  young,  especially  the  latter,  for  the  ^stio 
imagination  of  youth  is  capable  of  associating  this  mouth-liHe 
apparatus  with  the  many  magazine  stories  afloat.,  for  the  tiower 

very  truly  swallows  its  victim. 

After  such  a,  season  as  the  past  one,  one  does  not  expect  to 
see  a  great  show  of  seed-pods,  hut  the  crop  promised  from  a 
house  of  Odontoglossums  certainly  justifies  the  pride  which  Mr. 
Cypher  exhibits  in  them.  Perhaps  Odontoglossum  londesbon 
ouo-hian.mii,  having  so  formidable  a  name,  thinks  itself  justified 
in'cloin"  great  things;  it  certainly  seems  so,  fora  flower-spike 
which  f  measured  was  then,  over  19  ft.  long,  and  gave  promise 
of  several  more  feet  yet.  Pleione  maculata  was  making  a 
pretty  display,  and  may  certainly  lay  just  claim  to  being  the 
most  handsomely  marked  Orchid  known.  The  scarlet  flowers 
of  Scphronitis,  grandiflora  were  a  great  attraction,  and  no  green¬ 
house  collection  should  he  without  a  batch.  Vanda  caerulea 
does  remarkably  ivell  here,  as  does  all  the  \  anda  class,  J-hat 
showy  flower  Oncidium  Krameri  seems  to  be  always  m  bloom, 
no  matter  at  what  season,  one  visits  the  collection,,  yet  how] 
seldom  does  one  see  it  outside  the  nurseries.  Mr.  Cypher  is] 
o-oiing  in  extensivelv  for  raising  new  varieties,  and  is  anxiously 
watch  in  cr  his  thousands  of  seedlings— everyone  from  worked 
flowers.  Such  an  enthusiast  deserve®  to  have  a.  rich  reward, 
and  I  am  certain  that  every  Orchid  lover  will  join  with  me  m 
hoping  that  the  success  may  be  even  beyond  his  anticipation, 
for  is  not,  hisi  gain  ours  also?  Kewite. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

January  5th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Maxillaria  cucullata,  ,  .  ,  , 

The  sepals  of  this  small  species  are  brown,  tinted  with  reel. 
The  petals  are  more  decidedly  red,  with  darker  veins,  lhe  lip 
is  tongue-shaped  and  brown. 

Bulbophyilum  micropetilum. 

The  sepals  of  the  small  flowers  are  straw-coloured,  with  three 
to  five  purple  lines  along  the  middle-.  The  petals  are  very 
minute  or  absent.  The  lip  is  tongue-shaped,  and  of  a,  dusky 

hue. 

Epidcndrum  cooperiannm. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  species  are  narrowly  oblong 
or  linear,  and  shaded  with  purple  and  brown.  The  four-lobed 
lip  is  relatively  large  and  bright  rose,  with  a  white  disc.  1  he 
column  is  also  rose-coloured. 

Maxillaria  macrura. 

There  is  no  lack  of  size  in  this  instance,  though  the  flowers 
are  by  no  means  -brightly  coloured.  The  sepals  are  3§  in.  to 
4  in.  long-  and  brown.  The  petals  are  more  decidedly  lanceo¬ 
late  and  slightly  paler.  The  lip  is  reflexed  at  the  sides,  yellow, 
striated  with  brown,  and  hinged  to  the  base  of  the  column.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  above  four 
when  shown  by  F.  W.  Moore;  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens; 
Glasnevin. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Moichosma  riparium. 

The  above  winter-flowering  plant  is  a  near  relation  to  the 
Mosquito  Plant,  and  very  acceptable  at  this  season  of  the  year 
on  account  of  its  large  panicles  of  white  or  blush-colouied 
flowers  with  dark  anthers.  The  individual  flov  eis  aie  mini  .e, 
hut  they  are  produced  in  enormous  numbers-.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  bluntly  toothed,  and  agreeably  fragrant.  The  plant  is 
therefore  a  suitable  subject  for  the  decoration  of  the  gieen- 
house  or  conservatory  in  winter.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 


Readers’  Competition.— Particulars  of  Weekly  Prize  see 
centre  page. 


Begonia  Rex  Family. 

Begonias  with  ornamental  foliage  do  not  get  so  much  en¬ 
couragement  as,  they  really  deserve,  and  where  pot  plants  are 
wanted  all  the  year  round  these  fill  a  long-felt  want  when 
flowers1  are  very  scarce.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  what  looks  prettier  than  a  Rex  Begonia 
grown  to  perfection  in  a  pot,  and  suits  admirably  for  smoking 
or  drawing  or  sitting-room,  when  placed  on  a  table  showing 
their  beautiful  colours,  or  even  a  back  wall  in  a  fernery  covered 
with  plants.  This  can  be  had  by  covering  the  wall  with  wire 
netting,  and  after  this  has  been  done  take  a  stick  and  push  all 
the  holes  full  of  moss ;  some  good  moss  out  of  a  lawn  will  suit, 
but  do  not  use  any  rubbish  or  stuff  from  which  no  substance  is 
to  be  had,  or  this  will  cause  disappointment  and  failure.  Keep 
adding  a  good  mixture  of  peat  loam  and  silver  sand  ;  then  after 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  ready  for  placing  the  Begonia®  in  their 
growing  quarters. 

Just  let  me  state  how  these  can  be  propagated  by  the  leaves. 
First  and  foremost,  select  leaves  nearly  fully  developed  and 
fresh  and  no  sickly  look  about  them.  Cut  the  leaves,  stalk  and 
all,  clean  off  the  plant.  Before  doing  this;  have  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand  (white  preferably),  equal  parts  mixed, 
well  up-  together.  Place  this  on  the  stage  in  the  stove,  and  if 
ashes  are  on  the  stage,  mix  them  all  together,  as  these  will 
keep  the  soil  porous.  The  leave®  having  been  cut  from  the 
plant,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  draw  it  sharply  over  the  veins  on 
thei  back  of  the  leaf  ;  them  push  the  stalk  as  far  as  it  will  go  into 
the  mixture  recommended  and  make  fairly  firm.  Place  a  few 
stones  over  the  leaf  to  keep  it  down.  Then  give  a,  watering 
with  a,  fine  rose  to  settle  the  soil.  If  a  bell-glass  can  he  got, 
place  this  over  them  and  in  a  few  weeks’  time  young  eyes  will 
be  seen  peering  from  the  stalk.  As  soon  as  these  are  in. 
high  take  a  sharp'  knife  and  cut  all  these  eyes  separate  so  a®  to 
allow  them  to>  look  after  Mem  selves  and  form  young  crowns. 
When  about  lj-  in.  high  have  them  removed  into  2J-in.  pots 
with  a  good  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil,  sand,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  crocks  to-  keep  the  soil  porous.  W hen 
these  pots  -are  filled  with  roots  give  a,  shift  into  larger  pots, 
never  using  any  larger  than  32,  and  give  -a  shower  overhead 
morning  and  evening  to  keep  them  clean  and  healthy. 

Flitchwick. 


Cat-mint. 

While  rambling  in  Middlesex  during  the  past  season  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  come  across  this'  rare  Middlesex .  plant 
(Nep-eta  Catania),  and,  remembering  the  legend  concerning  it, 
viz.,  that  cats  are  extremely  fond  of  it;  and  that  “  if  you  set  it 
the  cats  will  eat  it,”  I  determined  to  remove  a  small  plant  to 
test  this  statement.  The  plant  was  duly  transferred  to.  my 
garden  in  August  last,  and  in  proportion  to  the  lapse  of  time; 
I  must  admit  that  my  scepticism  also  progressed  in  much  the 
same  ratio.  But  during  the  first  week  of  October  signs  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  plant  was  receiving  favourable  notice 
from  someone  or  something,  and  inquiries  were  made  accord¬ 
ingly.  I  found,  however,  that  Mint  sauce  was  not  just  then 
indemaad,  and  that  this  plant  had  not  been  mistaken  for  the 
one  which  usually  supplies  it.  A  watch  was  therefore  set  upon 
it,  and  in,  the  course  of  a  month  my  scepticism  completely 
turned  to  admiration  for  the  botanist  who  had  so  accurately 
and  so  appropriately  designated  its  specific  name ;  for,  by  the 
middle  of  December,  every  particle  above  ground  had  entirely 

disappeared.  _  .  , 

During  the  process  of  destruction  I  covered  it  once  with 
garden  clippings;  but  the  cats  removed  them  ;  in  fact,  these 
feline  terrors,  these  carnivorous  creatures,  these  “  bloody  gri¬ 
malkins”— as  Gilbert  White  calls  them— danced  before  the 
plant  in  fiendish  delight;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  ground 
round  about  it  became  patted  down  by  reason,  of  their  incanta¬ 
tions  !  All  the  cats  in  the  neighbourhood  came  to  the  feast, 
and  all  were  presumably  equally  interested.  Why  and  whene- 
fore?  Probably  not  one  of  these  creatures  had  even  seen  or 
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tasted  Cat-mint  before,  and  yet  now  they  were  all  as  eager  for 
a  bit  of  this  plant  asi  if  their  existence  depended  on  it. 

Wherein  lies  its  virtue?  The  common  garden  Mint  is  not  so 
attacked,  and  other  equally  strongly  scented  plants  are  severely 
let  alone.  Certainly  the  odour  of  this  Cat-mint  is  particularly 
powerful,  especially  when  bruised,  and  much  resembles  that 
of  Pennyroyal.  There  must,  however,  be  something  peculiarly 
grateful  to-  the  palate  of  these  animals  to  induce  them  to  get 
so  excited  over  it.  Anyway,  the  love  of  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated,  and  so  has  the  fact  concerning  the  legend,  which 
latter,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important,  as  such  statements  are 
often  handed  down  without  any  attempt  at  verification, 

C.  B.  G. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  tire  next,  annual  festival  of  this 
fund,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday, 
May  17th. 

*  *  * 

Mauchline  District  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — This 
society  held  its  second  meeting  in  the  Lesser  Temperance  Hall 
on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  Dr.  Pollock,  president,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  good  muster  of  the  members.  The  subject  was  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Fraser,  gardener  to  Miss  Allan,  on  “  The 
Auricula.”  His  paper  was  very  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
at  the  close  a  discussion  took  place  by  some  of  the  members. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fraser  for  his  paper  and  the  chairman 

for  presiding  concluded  a  pleasant  evening. 

*  *  * 

Yorkshire  Flower  Show  and  Gala. — The  annual  meeting 

of  guarantors  of  the  Yorkshire  Flower  Show  and  Gala  was  held 
on  the  8th  inst.  at  Harker’s  Hotel,  York,  Alderman  Sir 

Christopher  Milward  presiding.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
(Alderman  R.  H.  Vernon  Wra-gge)  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  all  the  retiring  officers  were  re-elected,  Mr. 
Croskill  being  elected  to  the  vacancy  on  the  council  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Matthew  Cooper.  It  was  mentioned  that  last 
year’s  gala  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  between  £200  and.  £300,  and 
that  the  society’s  assets  now  amounted  to  something  like  £2,000. 
The  committee  were  .afterwards  elected,  and  the  following  sums 
wree  voted  for  this  year’s  gala  :  — Floral,  £650  ;  music,  £180  ; 

fireworks,  £100  ;  balloons,  £50  ;  amusements,  £150. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— The  sixty- 
fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  and  subscribers  of 
this  institution  will  be  held  at  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel,  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  (adjoining  Covent  Garden 
Market),  on  Thursday,  January  21st,  at  three  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  accounts 
of  the  institution  (as  audited)  for  the  year  1903  ;  electing  officers 
for  the  year  1904 ;  and  for  the  election  of  12  pensioners  on  the 
funds.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Harry  J.  Veitclp  Esq., 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  committee,  at  three  o’clock!  .  The 
poll  will  open  at  3.15  o’clock,  .and  close  at  4.30  o’clock  precisely, 
after  which  hour  no  voting  papers  can  be  received.  Voting 
papers  have  been  issued.  Any  subscriber  entitled  to  vote  wlio 
has  not  received  one  should  communicate  with  the  secretary  at 
175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  annual  friendly  supper 
of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  will  take  place  at  the  same  place 
on  Thursday,  January  21st,  after  the  general  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  six  p.m.  by  Leonard  Sutton, 
Esq.,  of  Reading. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  tiliis  -association  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute 
on.  the  5th  inst..,  the  president,  Mr.  David  Storrie,  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bruce  was  the  essayist  for  the  evening,  his  subject 
being  “  Autumn— Field,  Forest,  and  Garden.”  His  essay,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  a  high-class  literary  effusion,  combining  poetry, 
art,  and  science  with  practical  -agriculture,  -horticulture,  and 
forestry.  A  lively  discussion  followed,  by  which  some  interest¬ 
ing  points  were  raised.  Mr.  Bruce  received  the  hearty  thanks 
of  a  large  and  appreciative  -audience  for  his  interesting  essay. 
Mr.  Butchart,  Eknslea  Gardens,  exhibited  a  well-grown  plant 
of  Cypripe-dium  insigne  in  a  6-in.  p-ot,  with  21  well-developed 
flowers.  Mr.  Summers,  Arnhall  Gardens,  exhibited  -a  dish  of 
To-matoes  ;  Messrs.  Storrie  and  St-orrie  a  collection  of  Apples, 
which  were  much  admired  ;  Mr.  Kinnear,  Fernbrae  Gardens, 


showed  a  splendid  dish  of  Tomato  Conference.  The  same  ex¬ 
hibitor  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  a  dish  of  12  very 
fine  Oranges,  which  was  said  to  be  am  innovation  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  meetings.  The  usual  v-ote  of  thanks  -terminated  the 
meeting. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — The  annual  general  -meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
-at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  G-e-orge  Street,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  (chairman)  presided.  The 
report  of  the  committee  contained  the  following: — The  -society 
is  in  -an  excellent  financial  condition,  being  able  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  a  good  substantial  balance  for  the  coming  year.  Nineteen 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  lectures  and  qiapers  relating 
to  horticulture  were  given,  and  in  each  instance  h-av-e  been  of 
the  usual  high  standard.  Two  evenings  were  devoted  to  “  Dis¬ 
cussions,”  which  proved  very  instructive.  The  exhibits  dis¬ 
played  at  the  meetings  were  much  appreciated.  The  annual 
dinner  was  held  -on  January  14th,  which  again  proved  a.  satis¬ 
factory  function.  The  spring  exhibition  took  place  on 
April  22nd,  and  was  a  complete  success.  The  annual  summer 
outing  t-o-o-k  place  on  August  26t-h,  when  Bu-rf-ord  Lodge  and 
Albury  Park,  the  residences  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart-.,  and 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  respectively,  were 
visited.  Those  taking  part  enjoyed  the  day  immensely.  The 
essay  competition,  the  first  prize  -of  which  was  gratefully 
accepted  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Middleton,  and 
•Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe  secured  second  prize,  kindly  contributed  by 
Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard.  The  collecting-box  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan-  Fund  when  opened  was  found  to  contain  £2  0s.  6d.,  and 
the  -committee  'h-av-e  duly  forwarded  this-  -amount,  with  the 
society's  best  wishes,  to  the  secretary  of  that  institution,  Mr.  B. 
Wynne.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  as  president  is  deeply 
regretted,  but  we  are-  glad  to  say  he  remains  a  vice-pres-ident. 

*  w  * 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — On  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
V.M.H.,  etc.,  lectured  before  this-  -society  on  “Some  Curious 
and  Interesting  Fa-cts  in  Relation  to  Cultivated  Plants.”  Mr. 
George  Cannon  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  good 
attendance.  Mr.  Dean-,  -after  s-orne  introductory  remarks,  com¬ 
menced  by  reference  to-  the  Gla-stonbury  Thorn  (Crataegus 
mono-gyna  var.  pr-aeoox),  which,  he  said,  had  been  flowering  in 
Ealing  since  the  first  week  in  December.  Some  -superstitions  in 
relation  to-  this-  plant  also  received  notice.  Other  early  flower¬ 
ing  subjects  which  were  considered  curious-  and  interesting  were 
Ommonanthus  fragrans,  Jasaninum  nudiflorum,  Forsythia  viri- 
dissima,  Erica  oarne-a,  Ulex  enropaeus,  and  Hedera  Helix,  the 
common  Ivy,  to  which  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  matter.  Mr. 
Dean  then  turned  to  -climbing  -and  twining  plants,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  selected  the  Hop,  Bryony,  Convolvulus,  Maurandia, 
and  Cobaea  scandcns.  The  Robin-ia,  the  Oxa-lis,  or  Wood  Sorrel, 
and  -some  other  plants  were  likewise  brought  under  review,  Mr. 
Dean  concluding  with  some  wholesome  and  interesting  advice 
to  the  younger  members.  An  exhibition  of  six  plants  in.  or  out 
of  flower  brought  up-  a  nice  display.  Mr.  Chaffer  received  firsts 
for  Palms,  Pand-amus-,  Adiantum,  Asparagus,  -and  -a  good  semi¬ 
double  Primula  sinensis ;  Mr.  Hawkins-  second  for  a  bright 
little  lot,  mostly  Primulas ;  and  Mr.  Woods  third  for  -Cyperus, 
Dendrobium,  Platyceriumi,  etc.  Mr.  Leo-  Farmar,  of  Kew,  ex¬ 
hibited  some  curious  and  interesting  things  in  the  shape  -of  dried 
plants  from  Dublin  Bay,  lantern  slides,  and  a  collection  of  well- 
executed  photograph®  of  rare  or  choice  plants-  from  Glasnevin 

Gardens,  Dublin,  for  which  he  also  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open- 
Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ,  Sir  William  Vin¬ 
cent,  Bart-.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  it  was  stated  that  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  had  kindly  consented  to 
become  a  vice-chairman-  of  the  association,  in  place  of  the  late 
Viscount  De  Vesci,  and  lie  was  elected  accordingly.  It  was 
decided  to  renew  the  offer  previously  mlade  to  lay  out  All  Saints’ 
Churchyard,  Poplar,  provided  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  would 
take  it  over  and  maintain  it  as  a  public  garden.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  Office  of  Works  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of  York’s 
School  site,  Chelsea,  -stating  that  due  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  association  for  preserving 
a  strip  with  trees  on  the  west  side  -and  another  -strip  on  the  north 
when  the  time  c-ame  for  -selling  th 3  site.  Clauses  were  read  which 
the  London  County  Council  had,  at  the  association’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  introduced  into  the  General  Powers  Bill  to-  enable  metro¬ 
politan  borough  councils  to  plant  and  maintain  trees  in 
thoroughfares,  and  to  contribute  to  -the  maintenance  of  public 
walks  and  pleasure  grounds.  Progres-s  was  reported  with  regard 
to  schemes  for  acquiring  80  acres  to  add  to  Hampstead  Heath, 
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and  for  the  planting  of  trees  in  Bedford  Bow,  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Street,  and  elsewhere.  A  letter  was  received  respecting  Golden 
Square,  and  it  was  resolved  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible  to  secure  it  for  public  use,  if  adapted  for  that  purpose1  by 
the  association.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  association,  would 
be  represented  at  any  inquiry  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
respect  of  a  scheme  for  acquiring  Wycl'iffe  Chapel  and  'burial 
ground  as  a  school  site. 

*  *  44 

Woo  lx  on  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  B.  Todd  on  the  7th  inst. ,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  The 
work  of  the  year  is  reported  as  successful,  the  lectures  being  of  a 
high  practical  tone,  followed  by  good  discussions.  Four  mem¬ 
bers  sat  for  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
one  passing  second  and  three  third.  The  library  still  continues 
its  useful  work,  and  contains  over  150  volumes'.  The  finances 
show  a  balance  of  £3  9s.  9d.  in  the  treasurer’s  hands — a  slight 
increase  on  that  of  last  year.  Mr.  B.  G.  Waterman  was;  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Todd  for  presiding. 

*  *  * 

Abinger  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — On  Monday,  January  4th,  a  very  instructive  and  most 
interesting  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.  S., 
F.R.H.S.,  of  Golden  Green,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  in  the  Abinger 
Institute.  Mr.  Payne,  head  gardener  to  Lord  Farrar,  introduced 
the  lecturer.  Mr.  Shrivel!  dealt  first  with  the  importance  of  lime 
in  the  soil;  without  lime  no  soil  was  fertile,  and  for  soils  that 
had  had  heavy  dressings  of  farm  manure  for  several  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  had  become  sour,  lime  was  a  corrective.  No  garden, 
fruit,  or  farm  crops  could  be  grown  to  perfection  without  lime. 
Mr.  Shrivell  explained  that  for  many  years  dung  was  the  chief 
manure  both  for  garden  and  farm,  but  they  were  now  trying,  by 
a  series  of  experiments  at  Tonbridge,  to  discover  whether  the 
best  results  were  obtained  by  using  heavy  dressings  of  dung, 
light  dressings  of  dung  with  chemicals,  or  chemicals  only. 
Diagrams  were'  shown  proving  that  after  several  years’  experi¬ 
ments  the  best  result  was  obtained  by  employing  .a  small 
quantity  of  dung  with  the  use  of  chemicals.  For  instance,  lie 
stated  quantity  for  use  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  100  square  yards 
should  have  half  -a  load  of  dung,  141b.  superphosphate  of  lime, 
101b.  of  kainit.  This  should  be  dug  in  in  autumn  or  early 
spring ;  later  on,  when  crops  are  growing,  sow  on  the  surface 
101b.  nitrate  of  soda  in  two  or  more  dressings.  The  lecturer 
gave  several  other  most  excellent  recipes  for  use  on  the  vine, 
herbaceous  border,  fruit  trees,  lawn,  etc.,  supplying  all  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  plant  food  required.  That  they  are  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  public  benefit  is  without  doubt  from  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  are  noticing  their  work.  They  have 
also  received  a  visit  of  representatives  from  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  of  America,  who  complimented  them  on  their  work.  The 
lecturer  has  kindly  promised  to  pay  the  above  society  -another 
visit.  This  is  looked  forward  to  with  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.- — The  twenty- seventh 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the 
12th  inst.  in  Dowell’s  Booms,  18,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHatt.ie, 
the  president,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Peter  Loney  and  Mr.  Wm. 
M-ackinnon  submitted  tlxeir  respective  reports  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  secretary’s  report  showed  that  the  past  year  had 
been  one  of  activity  and  development.  There-  were  thirteen 
meetings  of  council  and  seventeen  meetings  of  sub-committees 
held  during  the  year,  and  these  were  all  well  attended  by 
members  of  council.  During  the  year  there  were  elected 
forty  life  members,  two- honorary  life  members,  and  191  ordinary 
members.  The  total  number  of  members  now  on  the  roll  is 
1,295.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a  credit  balance  for  the 
year  on  the  ordinary  association  account  of  £96  19s.  lOd. ,  and  a 
credit  balance  on  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  account  of 
£28  13s.  6d.  The  total  funds  of  the  association  are  now 
£1,104  5s.  6d.  The  reports  were  duly  adopted.  The  Most 
Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  G.C.M.G.,  was  re-elected 
honorary  president,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  McH attic  was  re-elected 
president  for'  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Peter  Loney,  6,  Carlton 
Street,  Edinburgh,  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Mackinnon  was  re-elected  hon.  treasurer.  Other  vacancies  in 
the  council  were  thereafter  duly  filled  up.  The  syllabus  for  the 
current  session  promises  to  be  a  highly  interesting  -and  instruc¬ 
tive  one,  and  will  open  on  February  2nd,  when  Mr.  James 
Whytock,  The  Palace.  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  is  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
entitled  “  Some  Experiences  in  Ornamental  Shrub  and  Tree 
Planting  and  Growing.”  The  association’s  next  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Waverly  Market,  Edinburgh,  on 
November  17th,  18th,  awl  19th  rfext. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Death  of  Ms.  W.  Horne. — AVe  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  Horne,  the  well-known  nurseryman,  etc.,  of  Perry 
Hill,  Cliff e-,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  after  a  long  illness. 

*  *  * 

Kent  Fruit  Growers. — A  general  meeting  of  the  North-AATest 
Kent  Fruit  Growers’  Protection  Association  was  held  on  the 
7th  inst.  at  the  Lullingstone  Castle  Hotel,  Swanley  Junction, 

when  the  railway  weigh-bridge  question  was  again  discussed. 

*  *  * 

New  Potatos  at  Holbeach. — Two  new  varieties  of  Potatos 
(late  sorts),  raised  at  Holbeach,  were  to-  be  seen  in  Spalding 
Market  recently,  the  owner  of  which  declined  to  set  price  on  a 
single  Potato-  this  season.  These-  two  varieties  are  named  re¬ 
spectively  “The  Maximum’’  and  “Millennium.”  Seeing  that 
Holbeach  is  such  a  noted  centre  for  Potatos,  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate  that  it  should  have  first  honours  in  reaching  the 

“  Millennium.” 

*  *  * 

Living  on  Blackberries. — Coming  to  England  after  fighting 
in  the  late  South  African  AATar,  a  man  named  John  Sinclair,  who 
was  charged  with  burglary  at  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  on 
the  8th  inst.,  sa-id  that  lie  tramped  all  over  the  country  without 
being  able  to  find  work.  For  a  time  lie  lived  on  Blackberries 
and  raw  Turnips,  and  it  was  through  hunger  that-  he  committed 
the  burglary.  The  court  missionary  said  he  believed  the 
prisoner's  story  to  be  true,  and  the  magistrate  bound  him  over. 

*  *  * 

Family  Gathering  at  Ascott,  Bucks. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold 

de  Rothschild  have  been  entertaining  a  family  gathering  at 
Ascott,  their  place  near  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mrs.  Rothschild  is 
a  clever  hostess,  and  lias  many  chances  of  practising  the  pleasant 
virtue  of  hospitality  at  Ascott,  at-  Palace  House,  Newmarket, 
and  at  her  London  residence  in  Hamilton  Place.  Mr.  Leojiold 
de  Rothschild  is  a  man  of  business  and  also  of  sport  and  country 
amusements.  His  gardens  are  a  special  hobby,  and  lie  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  culture  of  Carnations. 

*  *  44- 

Elms  Blown  Down  in  Kensington  Gardens. — The  aged  anl 
decayed  Elm  trees  wluidh  were  blown  down  in  Kensington 
Gardens  during  a  severe  gale  in  October  still  lie  where  they  fell. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  the  Olfic-e  of  Works  will  commence-  the 
work  of  removal.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  where1  Queen 
Victoria  was  born  there  -are  about  50  more  decayed  trees,  and 
the  Office  of  Works  has  the  question  under  consideration  whether 
they  shall  be  felled  -at  o-nce,  and  young  saplings  planted  in  their 
stead,  or  be  left  to  be  destroyed  by  the  gales  in  October. 

*  *  44- 

Florist’ s  Severe  Accident. — Mr.  George  Allen,  a  florist,  of 
Blaby,  met  with  a  serious  accident  the  other  week.  He  was 
driving  along  the  Arles-tone  Road,  Leicester,  shortly  after  six 
o’clock,  in  a  horse  and -trap,  on  the-  wrong  side  of  the  road,  when 
the  wheel  of  his  vehicle  slipped  into  a  trench  made  by  the  work¬ 
men  employed  in  laying  the  tramway  rails.  Allen  was  thrown 
violently  out  of  his  trap,  and  sustained  a  severe  scalp  wound. 
He  was  taken  by  some  bystanders  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  was 

detained.  It  is  stated  that  the  trench  was  well  lighted. 

*  *  *  °- 

International  Botanical  Congress. — An  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Botanists  will  be  held  in  Vienna  in  the  summer  of 
1905,  to  discuss  the-  question  of  botanical  nomenclature.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  be  the  most  important  gathering  of 
botanists  which  has  ever, taken,  place,  as  representatives  from  all 
the  leading  botanical  societies  and  scientific  academies  of  the 
world  have  signified  their  intention  to  attend.  French  has  been 
selected  as  the  official  language  of  the  congress,  but  discussion 
will  be  permitted  in  English,  German,  and  Italian.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  congress  there  will  be-  a  meeting  of  delegates 
of  experimental  agricultural  stations,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  tours,  under  professional  guides,  to  districts  having 
.special  botanical  interest,  and,  among  other  parts,  to  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina. 

44  44  44 

The  Economical  Condition  of  Russian  Central  Asia. — The 
condition  of  Central  Asia-  is  described  by  the  British  Consul  at 
Batum  in  very  unfavourable  terms,  says  “The  Times.”  Last 
year  was  exceptionally  disastrous  to  agriculture.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  earthquakes  at  Andijan,  the  visitation  of  locusts, 
and  inundations  on  the  economic  -condition  of  the  people  have 
been  very  serious,  especially  in  the  -cotton-growing  districts.  The 
cereal  and  Cotton  crops  in  the  regions  lying  between  Askabad 
and  Krasnovodsk,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  were  devastated  by 
locusts.  Only  a  quarter  of  the  barley  was  saved,  and  all  the 
other  grain  and  fruit,  crops  were  totally  lost.  In  the  neighbour- 
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NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES 

Of  Tested  Quality. 

*EA.  Carters  Eight  Weeks. 

A  new  dwarf  Marrowfat,  earlier  by  several  days  than 
the  earliest  Pea  we  have  ever  grown.  Hardy  and  prolific. 
In  sealed  packets,  2s.  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

>EA.  Carters  Mayflower. 

A  grand  cross  between  Carters  Daisy  and  W.  Hurst. 
Very  early,  of  free  habit,  very  long  pods  ;  quite  an 
acquisition.  Height,  18  inches. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quirt. 


>EA.  Carters  Buttercup. 

Best  described  as  a  hardy  type  of  our  celebrated 
Daisy.  Enormous  pods,  very  freely  produced.  Height, 
2  feet.  A  very  fine  introduction. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s.  per  pint  ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

tUNNER  BEAN.  Carters  Holborn  Seedling. 

The  greatest  advance  in  Runner  Beans  we  have  seen. 
Large,  handsome  and  tender. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  6d.  per  pint. 

]UCUMBER.  Carters  Ideal. 

A  grand  introduction,  of  good  colour,  size,  and  flavour. 
Raised  by  that  champion  grower,  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

.ETTUCE.  Carters  Holborn  Standard, 

A  new  and  valuable  Cabbaze  variety  of  extraordinary 
size  and  duration.  Very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is  6d  each. 

'ARSNIP.  Carters  Holborn  Marrow. 

A  very  refined  Parsnip  ;  not  so  large  as  our  Maltese, 
but  its  flavour  is  unusually  Marrow-like. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is.  each. 
All  Pa  chits  sen 'post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARTER'S  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Saedsmen  to  237,  238  &  97, 

is  Majesty  the  King,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


HEINEMANNS 
/ECETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Grown  under  his  Personal  Supervis'on, 


’ 90nia i  ne"  double  fringed,  half  natural  size 
packet,  Is. 

MSER  OF  WORLD-FAMED  NOVELTIES. 

„  ,  FLOWER  seeds  carriage  p 

ustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application.  Write 
by  a  Id.  Foreign  Post  Card. 


C.  HEINEMANt 

SEED  GROWER  BY  SPECIAL  WARRANT  TO 
H.M  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 


ERFURT,  8  (Germany). 


THE 

BEST  TOMATOS 

For  Present  Sowing 


SUTTON'S 


Winter  Beauty 

Satisfaction 

Eclipse 


POST  FREE 


at  1/6  per  packet. 

„  16  „ 

„  16  „ 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  READING. 


The  Choicest  Flower  Seeds 


Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


JOHN  PEED  &  SON 


West  Norwood,  London,  S  E 


FERNS,  FERNS,  FERNS,  Etc. 

Foliage  plants  for  stove  and  greenhouse.  Send  for  trade 
list  or  amateur  catalogue  No.  89  (free),  to 

J.  E.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lough¬ 
borough  Junction,  S.W. 

Popular  and  Profitable 
Tomatos  to  Grow. 

For  particulars  of  Newest  and  Best  apply  to 

Robert  Holmes, Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich. 


BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 

aai 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO, 


Orchids— Orchids. 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


MAKE  THE  FIRST 


AN  ORDER 


FOR  CLAY’S 

(, Should  accompany  that  for  Seeds,  Plants,  dc. ) 


Sold  Everywhere  in  6d.  and  1/-  Tins  ;  and  Sealed 
Bags,  Tib.,  2/6;  141b.,  4/6 ;  281b.,  7/6;  561b.,  12/6 ;  1121b.,  20/- 
Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins). 

Every  Tin,  Bag  and  Seal  bears  the  TRADE 
MARK  as  shown  in  centre  of  Cross  ;  the  only 
Guarantee  of  Genuineness. 


Full  Directions  for  Use  appear  in 


CLAY’S  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING 


Containing  Instructions  upon  all  Horticultural  Top 
by  Eminent  Writers.  144  pages,  Illustrated.  Seco 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised,  Sixpence,  post  free. 


Write  for  full  PRICE  LIST  of  Manures, 
Chemicals,  Sundries,  &c. 

- o - 

n T  A  V  JBV  QHM  Manure  Manufactur 
U  un  I  Cw  OUil,  and  Bone  Crush 

STRATFORD,  LONDON  E. 
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liood  of  Krasnovodsk  an  area  of  85  square  miles  was  thickly 
covered  with  locusts,  and  the  flour  stacked  in  sacks  on  open 
railway  trucks  at  a  siding  in  Krasnovodsk  was  devoured  by  them 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  during  their  passage  over  the  town. 
The  floods  in  1896  were  regarded  as  exceptionally  disastrous  ; 
but  in  1903  they  covered  an  .area  three  times  greater.  The 
Murgbab  and  its  tributaries  rose  to  such  a  height  that  on 
May  15th  the  water  at  Merv  was  18ft.  above  the  normal  floods, 
and  all  the  crops  were  completely  destroyed.  In  other  parts 
of  Central  Asia  the  crops  havei  been  of  a  good  average  yield. 

*  *  * 

Money  in  Flowers  and  Fruits. — The  will  of  Mr.  William 
Edmund  Brooks,  member  of  the  firm  of  William  Brooks  and 
Son,  the  well-known  florists  and  fruiterers,  of  184,  Regent 

Street,  London,  who  died  on  November  24th,  shows  that  he  left 
a  fortune  of  £79,832. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Nttrsery  Company. — Bedford  and  Company,  Limited, 
was  registered  December  31st,  by  Jordan,  and  Sons,  Limited, 
120,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  capital,  £4,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Objects :  To  carry  on,  at  Shiplake-on-Thames,  or  elsewhere  m 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  business  of  raisers  and  growers  of 
and  dealers  in  fruit,  flowers,  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  bulbs,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  florists,  market 
and  landscape  gardeners,  horticulturists,  etc.  No  initial  pub- 
1  ic  issue.  The  "first,  directors  (to  number  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than,  five)  are  :  R.  A.  Buddiootm  and  F.  W.  Norsworthy. 
Qualification,  £250.  Registered  office,  Ship  lake,  Oxford. 

*  *  * 

The  Forbidden  Tree. — A  fruit  supposed  to  bear  the  mark  of 
Eve’s  teeth  is  one  of  the  many  botanical  curiosities  of  Ceylon. 
The  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  known  by  the  significant  name  of 
“  the  forbidden  fruit,”  or  “  Eve’s  Apple-tree.”  The  blossom  has 
a  very  pleasant  scent,  hut  the  really  remarkable,  feature  of  the 
tree,  the  one  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  is  the  fruit.  It  is  beau 
tiful,  and  hangs  from  the  tree  in  a,  peculiar  manner.  Orange 
on  the  outside  and  deep  crimson  within,  each  fruit  has  the 
appearance  of  having  had  a  piece  bitten  out  of  it.  This  fact, 
together  with  its  poisonous  quality,  led  the  Mohammedans  to 
represent  it  as  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
to  warn:  men  against  its  noxious  properties. 

*  *  * 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson.— For  the  last  16 
years  Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  honorary  secretary  of  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Gardeners’  Association.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
supper  on  the  5th  inst.  the  members  of  the  association  took  the 
opportunity  of  making  him  a  handsome  present.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  introduced  Mr.  F.  W. 
George,  Who  eulogised  the  services  rendered  to  the  association 
by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  and  asked  him 
to  accept  from  the  members,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
liis  services  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  a  gold  watch,  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  continue  secretary  for  many  years  to  come. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  in  reply,  thanked  the  members  for  such  a  mark 
of  their  appreciation,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  help  keep  the  society  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

*  *  * 

Presentations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niel  Glass.  The  other 
evening,  in  the  Station  Hotel,  Larbert,  over  40  gentlemen  met 
and  entertained  Mr.  Niel  Glass,  gardener,  Garbrook,  to,  supper, 
Robert  Laird,  Esq.,  of  R.  B.  Laird,  Edinburgh,  in  the  chair, 
and  Robert  Tennant,  Esq.,  DuTiiipa.ee,  croupier.  After  supper 
the  chairman,  in  a  few  words,  gave  the  company  a  treat  as  to  the 
number  of  prizes  Mr.  Glass  hiad  won  in  hi®  day.  The  chairman 
then  called  on  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener,  Beechmount,  to  present 
Mr.  Glass  with  a  handsome  gold  watch,  with  the  inscription, 
“  Presented  to  Mr.  Niel  Glass,  gardener,  Carbrook,  by  his  many 
friends  on  his  retinal  after  37  years’  service.”  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
doing  so,  s-aid  of  all  the  cups  and  medals  he  had  got,  this  was 
a  new  one.  He  asked  him  to  accept  this  from  ,a  large  assemblage 
of  friends.  Mr.  Hugh  Thomas,  gardener,  Wbeatlands,  then 
asked  Mr.  Glass,  to  accept  a  handsome  purse  of  sovereigns,  and 
in  doing  so  he  paid  Mr.  Glass  the  highest  tribute  that  lie  could 
do,  to  a  brother  gardener.  Mr.  Niel  Glass  made  a  very  suitable 
reply.  Words  could  not  express  bis  feeling  for  all  the  kindness 
that,  Ins  friends  bad  shown  to  him.  Mr.  Donald  McKerracber, 
gardener,  Carbeth,  then  handed  over  to  Mr.  Glass,  jim.,  a  hand¬ 
some  gold-mounted  umbrella,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  and 
said  that  Mrs.  Glass  had  as  much  right  as  Mr.  Glass  'for  her 
share,  as  everyone  got  a  good  welcome.  Mr.  N._  Glass,  jun.,  in 
thanking  the  comp, any,  said  he  was  sure  that  his  mother  would 
wear  it  for  their  sake.  The  company  spent  a  happy  evening, 
with  toast  and  song,  till  near  12  o’clock.  After  singing  “  Auld 
Lang  Syne,”  the  company  dispersed. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Question  s  should  he 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  on'y  ; 
a  sej  a 'ate  slicet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  ihebeneft 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World."  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  Lcndon,  E.C. 


Hardy  and  Half-hardy  Annuals. 

Which  do  you  consider  the  best  eighteen  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annuals?  (W.  W.  W.) 

For  general  garden  decoration  we  can  give  you  a  list  of 
eighteen  hardy  and  eighteen  half-hardy  annuals,  but  you  must 
understand  that  to  speak  of  the  best  is  a  matter  of  taste  or 
opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  mean 
the  best  for  any  given  purpose  ;  but  you  do  not  state  this  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  do  you  state  whether  the  eighteen  should  include  the 
lot.  If  so,  you  can  select  the  first  nine  hardy  ones  and  the  first 
nine  half-hardy  ones.  Hardy  annuals:  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley 
Poppies,  Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  annual  Larkspurs,  Godetia 
Lady  Albemarle,  and  others  of  that  type,  Clarkia  pulchelia. 
Malope  trifida  grandiflora,  Candytuft,  Calliopsi9  tinctoria  and 
varieties,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium,  Lavatera  trimestris, 
Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum,  Eschscholtzia  californica,  Tom 
Thumb  Nasturtiums,  Phlox  Drummond n,  Convolvulus  minor, 
and  Neniophila  insignis.  The  above  are  all  very  showy  and 
popular  annuals,  whose  beauty  depends  upon  their  flowers  in 
the  matter  of  size,  colour,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  easy 
culture.  We  can  hardly  confine  ourselves  to  one  colour  of  the 
more  popular  of  the  above,  but  you  can  get  them  in  mixed 
colours  if  you  wish  to  get  variety  in  each  of  the  eighteen.  In 
the  matter  of  half-hardy  annuals  you  cannot  do  better  than 
include  Ten  Week  Stocks,  China  Asters,  Dianthus  Heddewigii, 
Nicotiana  affinis,  Helichrysums,  Bartonia  aurea,  French  Mari¬ 
golds,  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni.  The 
night  scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis)  and  Marvel  of  Peru  are 
really  perennials  which  come  up  again  from  the  root,  hut  by 
raising  them  under  glass  in  heat  you  can  have  them  in  flower  the 
same  season,  and  whether  you  keep  them  on  again  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Other  good  things  you  might  add  in 
order  to  complete  the  eighteen  are  Oelosia  pyram  idal  is. 
Rho'danthe  Manglesi,  garden  Balsam,  African  Marigolds,  Love- 
lies-bleeding,  Nierembergia  gracilis,  Portulaca  grandiflora, 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  and  Sweet  Alyssum.  The  first 
nine  half-hardy  ones  are  decidedly  generally  useful  and  popular, 
but  the  others  are  often  included  in  collections. 

Making  Vine  Border. 

I  intend  planting  Vines  in  a  20ft.  lean-to  house.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  I  have  only  just  had  the  turf,  and  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  last  September.  Under  the  circumstances,  will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  the  best  way  to  proceed  ?  Would  it  do  if 
we  plant  the  Vines  on  mounds  with  only  just  sufficient  for  the 
roots  to  run  in  this  year,  and- push  off  next  September  or  the 
spring,  following  ?  Your  reply  in  next  week’s  issue  will  oblige. 
(F.  Tomas.) 

You  can  make  the  border  at  once,  taking  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  3ft.,  and  making  sure  that  the  drainage  is  good,  either 
naturally  or  artificially  prepared.  We  should  advise  you  to  put 
in  the  turf  so  as  to  make  a  border  3gft.  to  4ft.  wide.  This  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  roots  to  run  in  the  first  year.  Next 
September  you  can  lay  down  another  2ft.  of  turf  against  the  first 
four,  and  the  year  'after  you  can  add  another  2ft.  until  the 
border  is  thus  filled  with  fresh  loam.  In  this  way  the  soil  is  not 
lying  waste  while  roots  are  being  formed.  It  does  not,  there¬ 
fore,  get  sour  as  it  might  do  if  you  were  to  make  up  the  whole  of 
the  border  at  once  and  have  to  water  the  same  in  summer  time, 
thereby  spoiling  the  border  and  losing  the  value  of  the  fresh 
turf.  The  latter  may  be  laid  grass  side  down  to  the  required 
depth,  and  then  trodden  Aim.  The  roots,  will  find  their  way 
into  it  readily  enough. 

Good  Varieties  of  Potatos. 

Please  will  you  answer  me  the  following  question  in  your  next 
issue  of  your  valuable  paper  The  Gardening  World?  Which  is 
the  best  early  Potato  for  earliness  and  for  resisting  disease  ? 
Also  for  good  crops,  could  you  tell  me  one  or  two  good  varieties  . 
(Phil.) 

All  Potatos  are  more  or  less  liable  to  disease,  although  they 
may  he  more  or  less  disease-resisting  in  the  earlier  years  of 
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16th  annual  clearance  sale. 

Being  end  of  season  we  are  again  induced  to  offer  our  stock  in  hand  at  ridiculously  low  prices  to  clear.  Conditions  of 
Sale  •  Goods  are  offered  subject  to  being  on  hand  on  receipt  of  reply.  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders,  and  prices  to  be 
strictly  net.  All  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation,  and  carefully  packed  on  rail. 


AMATEUR 


7ft.  by  5ft. 
9ft.  by  6ft. 
12ft.  by  8ft. 
20ft.  by  10ft. 


SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

Framework  substantially 
constructed  of  deal,  lower 
part  being  filled  in  with 
sound,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  door,  com¬ 
plete  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  painted 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork 
and  good  16-oz.  g'ass 
complete.  Sale  prices: 
8ft.  by  5ft.  . .  58/- 

10ft.  by  7ft.  ..  85/- 

16ft.  by  9ft.  ..140/- 

25ft.  by  10ft.  ..240/- 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by  2in.,  mor¬ 
tised  and  pinned  to  tenoned  rails, 
properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass,  and 
fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars. 

Unglazed,  with 


Unglazed, 
6ft.  by  4ft.  ..  2/4 

5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.  2/1 

4ft.  bv  3ft.  . .  1/10 

3ft.  by  2ft.  ..  1/2 


Glazed 
21  oz. 

8/- 

6/9 

5/6 

3/6 


sufficient  glass 
to  glaze  them. 
51- 
4/- 
*  ?/- 
21- 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

4/210Z.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  4/21oz. 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

Per  200ft.  Box. 

9  by  7  15s  ;  10  by  8,  16s.  6d.;  12  by  8.  12  by  9,  20s.;  12  by 
10,  11  by  9,  11  by  10,  12  by  11, 12  by  12,  13  by  9,  13  by  10, 
14  by  9  22s. ;  14  by  10,  14  by  11,  13  by  11,  15  by  10,  15  by  11, 
23s.  6d. ;  13  by  12, 14  by  12.  16  by  12,  18  by  12,  16  by  14,  18 
by  14,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  5  5s. 
3  d  Quality,  Is.  6d.  per  Box  extra.  Special  Quotations  for 
Large  Quantities.  Glaziers  Diamonds,  /s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and 
15s.  each,  post  free. 


SEND  FOR  SALE  CATALOGUE, 


FORCING 


HOUSE 

Indispensable  to  every 
grower  of  Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes,  Melons,  etc., 
where  a  succession  of  crops 
are  required  in  all  seasons. 
Though  cheap  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  soundly  built, 
and  will  repay  its  cost  in  a  season. 

Built  for  brickwork,  3ft.  high;  roof  ventilation,  necessary 
ironwork,  21oz.  glass,  painted  one  coat  and  carefully  marked. 

20ft  by  9ft ,  £7  ;  30ft.  by  9ft.,  £9  10s.  ;  40ft.  by  9ft.,  £13  ; 
60ft.  by  9ft.,  £18  ;  100ft..  by  9ft„  £30  ;  20ft.  bv  12ft.,  £8  10s.  ; 
3  ft.  by  12ft. ,  £12  5s.  :  40ft.  by  12ft..  £16 ;  60ft.  by  12ft.,  £v3  ; 
100ft.  by  12ft.,  £35  ;  20ft.  by  14ft.,  £11 10s.  ;  30ft.  by  14ft.,  £16; 
40ft.  by  14ft.,  £18  10s.  ;  60ft.  by  lift.,  £2710s.  ;  100ft.  by  14ft., 
£50.  Ventilating  boxes  for  side  walls,  3s.  9d.  each  extra. 


melon  and 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultivation 
of  Melons,  Cucumbers.  <Sc., 
in  summer.  Made  of  ljin. 
thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 
glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 

Usual  Price.  Sale  Price. 


Lot 

187—  1 -Light  Frames 

188 —  1-Light  Frames 

189— 1-Light  Frames 

190— 2  Light  Frames 

191 —  2-Light  Frames 

192 —  3-Llght  Frames 

193— 3-Light  Frames 


ft.  in.  ft.  £  s.  J.  £  p.  d. 

3  6  by  3  ..  0  15  0  ..  0  13  0 

4  0  by  3  . .  0  18  0  . .  0  15  0 

6  0  by  4  ..  1  8  0  ...  1  4  0 

60  by  4  ..  110  0  ..  1  60 

8  0  by  6  ..  2  10  0  ..  2  5  0 

10  0  by  6  . .  3  0  0  . .  3  0  0 

12  0  by  6  . .  3  10  0  . .  3  0  0 

Es  imates  submitted  for  special  sizes  free. 

Inside  of  all  frames  painted  with  our  Patent  Rot-proof 
Composition. 

PORTABLE 
IRON 
COTTAGE. 

20  ft.  by  17  ft. 
Gardener’s  Cot¬ 
tage  containing  4 
rooms.  Everything 
complete.  Flooring, 
Match-lining,  Fe  t, 
Gutters,  Glass,  Iron, 
made  in  sections, 
etc.,  ready  for  Fix¬ 
ing.  Sale  Price,  £40. 


W  COOPER,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S 

manure 

VEGETABLE  IHflllUllfc 

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  favour.  Also 

THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Solb  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  CALASHIELS,  N.B. 

London  Agent :  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney. 
Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


POT  VINES. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Lo,  CLOVENFORDS, 

N  B.,  now  beg  to  offer  a  splendid  lot  of 
I anting  Canes  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  above, 

All  are  specially  strong,  well-r'pened  stuff, 
guaranteed  clean  and  true  to  name. 

Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 
Samples  sent  if  desired. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers.  for  8s.  per  rear. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

NORWICH. 


Horticultural 
Builders, 


NO.  75.— MELON  &  CUCUMBER  FRAME* 


4ft.  by  6ft . £1  17  0 

Sft.  by  6ft .  2  18  0 

12ft.  by  6ft ... . 
16ft.  by  6ft.... 

.  .£3  19  0 

.  5  0  0 

No.  77.— VIOLET  FRAME.  6ft.  by  4ft. 

similar  to  No.  75,  with  Two  Lights 

31/6 

GARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  variety. 

PAPRI  A  HP  PATH  on  Orders  of  40s.  value  to  most 
viiilllliiUD  Iii.ll/  Goods  Stations  in  England. 

The  Most  Nutritious- 

EPPS’S 

Grateful — Comforting. 

COCOA 

Breakfast — Supper. 

FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI. 

Grand  New  Snow  White  H.  P.  Bose,  perfectly  hardy  and 
a  vigorous  grower.  Strong  plants,  2s.  each,  parcel  post  free. 
We  offer  a  grand  stock  of  choicest  named  Roses  in  nearly 
300  best  varieties.  Plants  strong  and  hardy.  Will  succeed 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  Catalogue,  with  beautiful 
coloured  illustrations  of  “  FBAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI  '  and 
“  MILDRED  GBANT,”  free.  Quotations  for  small  or  large 
quantities  gladly  given.  Unsolicited  testimonials  to  hand 
daily.  Booklet,  “How  to  Grow  Roses,"  free  to  customers. 
ISAAC  T1TTERINGTON,  Ribbleton  Uuisei ies,  PRESTON. 

Before  ordering  your  seeds 

write  to_G.  and  \V.  YATES,  28,  Market  Place,  Man¬ 
chester,  for  their  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  an  J 
Flower  Seeds,  etc.  ;  graUs,  post  free. 

T^HE  RAJAH  !  THE  RAJAH  ! !  THE 

A  RAJAH!!! — This  Potato  has  b?en  proved  to  be 
earlier  and  better  than  Sharpe’s  Victor.  Price,  15s.  per  cwt., 
2*.  Gd.  per  stone  of  14lbs.,  cash  with  order.  Eldorado  Potato, 
£3  3s.  per  pound.  Delivery  October,  1904.— J.  E.  DIXON, 
Seed  Merchant,  Gainsborough. 


Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

Etc.— Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  Best  work,  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.— 
PEEL  BROS.,  Horticultural  Works,  Selby,  Yorks. 


FLOWER  POTS. — Illustrated  Catalogue, 

1904,  post  free.— W.  PRATT,  Pottery,  Dudley. 

PEA  GUARDS. — 2s.  6d.  per  12  3ft. 

lengths,  including  two  end  pieces.  Six  dozen  carriage 
paid.  Galvanised  Arches,  7ft.  by  4ft.  by  1ft.  deep,  2s.  61. 
each.  List  free. — W.  FOX  &  CO.,  23,  Albion  Street,  South 
Grove,  London,  E.  (Please  mention  paper.) 


LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURES. 

^aV0i  ^e3r Ure  ^n.  announcing  that  Mr.  THOMAS  LUNT,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  has  handed  us  two  recipes  he  has  been  usin'* 
q  utl1^er  of  years  in  growing  his  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Lunt  attributes  in  some  measure  his  phenomenal  success  as  a  Chrysanthemum  Grower  to 
m  L  ™p.ounU  “f  has  U3,ed  111  the  potting  soil  and  subsequently  in  developing  the  flowers.  We  m  ty  say  that  Mr.  Lunt  lias  g  lined  the  Premier 

t  e  Edinburgh  Chrysanthem  ira  Exhibition  for  the  last  tive  years  in  succession,  besides  many  other  leading  awards  too  numerous  to  mention. 


LUNT’S  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

For  Potting  Soil. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

20/-  per  Cwt.  11/=  per  Half  Cwt.  6/=  per  Quarter  Cwt.  (Carriage  Paid.) 
In  Small  Bags :  14  !bs.,  3/6  ;  7  lbs.,  2/=.  In  Tins,  6d.,  l/=,  &  2/6  each. 


LUNT’S  Chemical  Mixture. 

For  Developing  Chrysanthemum  and  oilier  Flowers. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

In  Tins  at  l/=,  2/6,  and  5/6  each. 

To  ha  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seadsmen. 


ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  19.  HOPE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  and  at  79,  Mark  Lane,  London. 
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their  career.  As  a  rule,  however,  early  Potatos ’when  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  early  supplies  are  off  the  ground  before  the 
disease  makes  its  appearance,  or,  at-  all  events,  before  it  makes 
any  headway.  A  well  tried  and  useful  early  variety  coming 
under  our  notice  is  Sutton’s  Ringleader.  It  may  not  be 
absolutely  the  earliest,  but  it  is  a  much;  better  cropper  than 
another  very  early  variety,  which  produces  only  small!  tubers. 
Amongst  the  newer  ones  Sir  John  Llewellyn  is  a  very  good 
cropper,  and  also  of  good  repute  amongst  those  of  more  recent 
introduction.  Amongst  older  varieties  for  late  or  main  crops 
you  could  get  Up-to-Dats,  The  Factor,  Ever  good,  and 
Abundance.  The  latter  may  not  give  Potatos  of  such  weight 
per  acre  as  the-  other  varieties  named,  but  it  is  usually  a  very 
reliable  Potato  of  good  quality. 

The  Gardening  World  Diary. 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  The  Gardening  World  through  Smith’s 
bookstall.  Do  you  send  the  diaiy  to  these?  (F.  Tomas.) 

Only  those  who  subscribe  direct  to  the  office  get  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  Diary  sent  gratis.  Any  other  reader  of  the  paper 
can.  however,  get  the  diary  post  free  for  9d.  in  stamps  by  send¬ 
ing  along  with  the  same  the  coupon  given  in  each  number  of 
the  paper. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received 

Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. — Seed  List. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  46,  Hanover  Street.  Edinburgh. — 
Garden  Seeds,  Sundries,  Tools,  Manures,  etc. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. — Seel 
Catalogue. 

Howden  and  Co.,  Old  Post  Office  Buildings,  Inverness. — 
Howden’s  Garden  Seeds. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. — Catalogue  of 
Seeds,  etc. 

Yii. Morin- Andriefn  et  Cie.  ,  4.  Qua!  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 
— Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Seeds  of  the  Orangery 
and  Greenhouse. 


Communications  Received. 

E.  Beckett. — J.  J.  Willis. — W.  J.  Penton. — Mons.  Meg. — 
Orwell. — H.  J. — J.  Comber. — J.  Cameron. — Richard  Smith 
and  Co.— A.  J.  B.— M.  R.— E.  A.  S.— F.  D.— W.  M— A.  L. 
— E.  B. — W.  R.  P. — E.  F. — J.  Cowley. — A.  J.  MacSelf. — - 
C.  A. 
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A  CENTURY’S  REPUTATION. 


Our  Illustrated  and  De  criptive  Catalogue,  containing  many  new  and 
distinct  kinds  of  both  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 9 
is  now  being  posted  to  our  Customers,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  a  copy  to  all  other  applicants. 


SWEET  PEAS,  a  Speciality 

See  our  special  Selection  of  59  best 
distinct  sorts,  ail  classified,  in 
colours,  and  arranged  in 
order  of  merit  in 
Seed  List. 


EXHIBITORS 

PLEASE  NOTE. 

We  are  ottering  CASH  PRIZES 
at  Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  and 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  for 
Collection  of  Vegetables  grown  from  our  Seeds. 


Full  particulars  in  Seed  Catalogue,  Free.  — 

Bichard  Smith  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  (for  a  century).  WORCESTER, 


ESTABLISHED  1304. 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR 

Greenhouses,  Cn"servatories,  Vineries,  &c. 


VINCENT 

ROBERTS, 

Heating  Engineer, 

Cherry  Row, 
LEEDS. 


Telephone  21 41. 


The  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED, 


STANCLIFFE  NURSERIES, 

Darley  Dale,  near  Matlock. 


TWO  REMARKABLE  LETTERS  ON  CLUB  &  RUST 


‘  After  a  very  fair  trial  of  your  VELTHA  for  Club 
on  Cabbages,  and  Rust  on  various  oth;r  plants,  such  as 
Onious,  Spinach,  &e.,  I  have  found  V. 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  IN  EXISTENCE. 

“Previous  to  u-ing  VELTHA  half  of  our  Winter 
Spinaeh  used  to  disappear  during  the  Autumn  and 
Winter.  Since  using  it  we  have  not  lost  a  plant. 

"T.  PKOUSE,  Hall  Barn  Park  Gardens,  Bucks.  ’ 

“My  failure  for  some  years  in  grow¬ 
ing  Vegetables  is  due  to  ‘Club.'  Alter 
using  VELTHA  the  conditions  are  re¬ 
versed  and  I  have 

HEALTHY  PROLIFIC  CROPS. 

“Mr.  DAWSON,  Oakleigh  Park.” 

11  VELTHA  1  (Crude)— 25/-  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid  ; 
13  -  I  cwt.  ;  8.'-  28  lbs.  ;  5,-  11  lbs.  ;  3/-  7  lbs.  ;  Sample 
Bags,‘l  6. 

VELTHA  EMULSION  — IO/-  per  gallon;  By- 
half  gallon  ;  3/6  quart ;  2/-  pint.  (One  pint  makes  8 
gallons  with  water.) 

No  Progressive  Horticulturist  should  be  without  our  ROYAL  GARDEN 
MANUAL  and  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  CLUB. 


WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd,,  Wood  Green,  London. 


CONIFERS  and  other  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

comprising  Aucuba,  Box  (tree)  Cryptomeria,  Genista, 
Juniper  Tamariscifoiia,  Pernettya,  Pyrus  aria,  Cupressus 
Retinospora,\Yeigelia,  Lilac,  Hawthorn.Holly,  Laurels,  etc 
RHODODENDRONS  (High-class  Named  Varieties 
Seedling  Hybrids  and  Alpines)  and  other  American  Plants 
CLIMBERS— Virginian  Creeper,  Clemat  s  Ivies  (large  and 
varied  quantity),  etc. 

FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  AND  ROCK 
PLANTS,  FOREST  TREES. 

Immense  variety.  Superior  quality.  Prices  moderate 


Landscape  Gardening  and  Transplanting  of  Large  Trees 
a  Speciality. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


JOURNEYMAN,  Inside  or  Inside  anc 

Out ;  last  three  and  a  half  years  chiefly  insiue  ;  age  23 
life  experience  ;  good  character  ;  disengaged.— G.  BALLEV 
Hawkridge,  Bueklebury,  Beading.  (E 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
'hursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
aturday.  Price,  2d. ;  Annual  Subscription, 
ost  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
broad  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
hould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
he  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
ayable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
:ank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
aming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ons  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
e  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ons  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
ddress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
cation,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
aitials,  or  a  nom  de  flume,  will  be  used,  if 
esired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
"he  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
Taphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
pecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
r  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
ikely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
he  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
Vorld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
esired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
ally  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
opyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
’ions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
he  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
iut  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
sind  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
nsure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
tddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
lotification  of  it  is  sent.  To  present  copies 
?oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
lotify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 
n  The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
^adile  Address  is  “  Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
telephone  Number  is  997,  Ilolborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  ‘‘THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
NTBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Rainfall  in  London  for  1903. 

A  record  of  the  rainfall  in  the  county  of 
iondon  must  necessarily  vary  slightly 
ceording  to  the  station  a.t  which  the  records 
eie  taken.  The  variation,  however,  would 


ard  enincjA  fybrld . 


not  be  great,  so  that  an  account,  of  the  rain¬ 
fall  for  the-  whole  of  the  past  year,  kept,  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  Middlesex,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  the  gardener,  would  be 
fairly  illustrative  of  the'  chief  facts  of  the 
case.  We  know  that  in  some  places  a  greater 
rainfall  has  been  recorded,  but  in  others  a 
slightly  smaller  figure,  the  fact  being  that 
local  showers,  especially  during  thunder¬ 
storms,  would  slightly  affect  the  general 
average.  At  Holland  House  during  January 
2.01  in.  of  rain  fell;  in  February  0.70;  in 
March  2.10;  April  1.67;  May  2.55;  June 
6.27  ;  July  4.85  ;  August  4.05  ;  September 
3.56;  October  5.51  ;  November  1.83;  and 
December  1.26.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
June  was  the  wettest  mouth  in.  the  year,  and 
was  also  rather  cold.  For  the  amount  of 
rainfall  October  came  second,  July  third,  and 
August  fourth.  The  summer  was  therefore 
the  wettest  on  record  within  living  memory. 
The  average  rainfall  for  London  taken  over 
a  great  number  of  year's  is  24  in.  Last  year 
it  was  36.36  in.  At  some  of  the  other 
stations  we  believe  it.  was  2  in.  higher.  There 
was  half  as  much  rain  again  as  we  get  in 
average  seasons!  and  what  should  have  been 
dry  months  were  decidedly  wet  ones.  In 
this  respect  the  winter  was  much  drier  than 
summer,  February  being  the  driest  month 
and  December  coming  next.  Holland  House 
is  in  latitude  55.30  N.  and  longitude  0.5  W. 
The  observation  was  taken  at  9  a.m.  each  day 
with  a  rain  gauge  of  5  in.  diameter  and  stand¬ 
ing  at  4  ft.  6  in.  above  the  ground.  Hol¬ 
land  House  is  68  ft.  above  sea  level. 


A  Novice  to  Grow  Orchids. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  either 
heard  or  read  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  the  celebrated  novelist.  He  is  also 
a  practical  farmer,  a.nd  admits  that  he  knows 
something  about  gardening.  During  the 
past  years  lie  lias  written  a  good  deal  on 
the  subject  of  farming,  and  now  he  has  under¬ 
taken  the  subject  of  gardening  in  one  of  our 
contemporaries.  -  In  his  introductory  article 
he  says  that  lie  has  never  yet  met  the  man  or 
woman  who  knew  “  everything  about  garden¬ 
ing, '  least  cf  all  amongst  those  who  followed 
it  by  profession.  He  has  a,  good  word  for 
most,  people  who'  are  either  able  cultivators 
•of  flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruits,  but.  be  draws 
the  line  at  the  man  whose  speciality  is 
Orchids.  Speaking  a,s  an  amateur  himself, 
he  says  lie  would  rather  hire  a  man  who  has 
never  seen  an  Orchid  than  employ  a  new  head 
gardener  who  “  understands  Orchids.”  He 
states  that  it,  is  better  to*  take  a  novice  who 
is  willing  to  learn  and  train]  him.  We  must, 
my  that,  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  his  lan¬ 
guage.  If  a  man  really  knew  Orchids1,  surely 
such  a  mam  must  he  of  more  service  to  any 
employer  than  one  who  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  them.  He  can  find  plenty  of  men  who 
say  they  understand  Orchids,  but  can  also 
find  men  who  say  they  understand  any  other 
class  of  plants.  At  least,  they  will  say  so, 


even  if  their  knowledge  does  not  extend  far. 
A  fair  price  would  bring  a  man  that  could 
certainly  grow  Orchids  without  every-day  in¬ 
structions  from  the  employer.  Really  good 
gardeners  in  every  branch  are  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  take  up  any  or  all 
branches  cf  gardening  in  a  private  establish¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gard  would  find  his  man  if  he  offers  the  price. 


The  Largest  Century  Plant. 

Cultivators  in  this  country  are  perfectly 
satisfied  if  they  get  a  Century  Plant  (Agave 
americana)  to  throw  up  a  flower  stem  18  ft. 
to  20  ft.  in  height.  That  is  no  doubt  very 
fair  for  our  climate,  hut  the  Century  Plant 
of  Porto  Rioo>,  described  as  Fourcroea  foetida 
or  Fourcroya  gigamtea,  is  said  by  a  writer  n 
the  “  American  Botanist,  ”  to  be  probably  the 
tallest  erect  plant  which  is  neither  a.  tree, 
shrub,  nor  Bamboo.  He  says  the  plant  grows 
wild  on  the  hillsides  in  the  poorest  of  soil  and 
dry,  rocky  situations,  and  forms  a  striking 
feature  of  the  landscape  that  may  he  detected 
a  -mile  off  or  more.  The  seedling  grows 
slowly  at  first,  and  several  years  ma.y  elapse 
before  it  gets  a  good  start,  but,  as  soon  as  a, 
good  crown  of  leaves  is  formed,  it  grows  away 
rapidly.  When  the  leaves  attain  a  height  of 
6  ft.  or  thereby  the  flower  stalk  shoots  up 
rapidly  to  a  height  of  30,  40,  or  50  ft.,  with 
a  diameter  of  6  in.  or  9  in.  at  the  base.  This 
is  certainly  a,  splendid  scape  or  flower  stalk, 
botanically  termed  a  peduncle,  and  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  flower  stalk  of  a 
Hyacinth,  with  its  flowers  and  bracts.  The 
individual  flowers  are  tubular,  over  2  in.  hi 
length,  and  greenish-yellow,  but  rather  dis¬ 
agreeably  scented.  Commercially,  it  seems 
to  be  a,  plant  of  considerable  value  for  ;ts 
fibre,  used  as  a,  textile,  while  other  portions 
of  the  plant  are  put  to  other  purposes. 


Ground  Nuts  from  Gambia. 

The  colony  and  protectorate  of  Gambia 
feel  more  than  satisfied  with  the  business 
done  in  this  small  article  of  food  for  the  pasD 
year.  It  is  said  that  the  record  was  beaten 
by  nearly  10,000  tons.  “  The  West  African 
Mail  ”  gives  an  account  of  the  export  and 
value  of  Ground  Nuts  (Arachis  hypogaea) 
from  the  commencement.  In  1830  four 
bushels,  valued  at  £1,  were  sent  off  to  the 
West  Indies.  In  some  of  the  years  no  record 
has  been  made  of  the  export,  but  the  omis¬ 
sions  are  few  by  comparison  with  the  returns. 
The  first  lot  that  came  to  Great  Britain  was 
in  1836,  which  amounted  to  130  tons,  valued 
a,t,  £1,558.  Since  then  the  amounts  have 
gradually  crept  up,  and  it  would  seem  that 
all  the  nuts  have  been  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1903  the  quantity  was  45,480  tons,  valued 
at  £262,710,  estimated  at  £6  a  ton.  This 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Ground 
Nut  trade  from  the  colony  of  Gambia,  in  West 
Africa,. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Seedling  Orchids. — Where  seedlings  were  pricked  off  into 
store  pots  in  the  autumn  they  will  have  made  considerable  leaf 
progress,  and  will  at  the  present  season  in  many  eases  be 
commencing  to  emit  their  roots.  I  find  it  advisable  to  make 
as  early  a  commencement  as  possible  with  these.  Our  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  of  late  years  have  unfortunately  been  too  short, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  the  plants  in  a,  condition  that  they  may 
obtain  all  the  advantages  procurable  from  the  sun’s  assistance 
during  the  summer  season.  If  plants  are  commencing  to  emit 
their  new  roots  at  the  present  season,  and  they  are  potted  into 
separate  pots  without  further  delay,  the  advancing  roots  soon 
get  hold  of  the  fresh  material,  and  they  are  practically  estab¬ 
lished  in,  a  few  week®,  and  are  thusi  enabled  to  obtain  the 
greater  advantages  from  the  more  favourable  conditions  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  advancing  season. 

Laelias,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Phaius,  and  Cypripediums 
will  be  found  in.  many  cases  emitting  their  roots  as  above  in¬ 
dicated.  The  less  advanced  .seedlings  which  have  been  win¬ 
tered  in  their  seed  beds*  soon  find  the  benefits1  of  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  days.  It  is  from  plants  of  this  kind,  where  they  have 
laid  practically  dormant  since  October,  that  one  obtains  the 
most  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  the  season,  where  an  early  start 
is  made  to  assist,  them  into  renewed  vitality  by  the  shift.  Ini 
several  cases  last  season  the  plants  quickly  advanced  and  made 
up  their  seed  bulb,  and  by  the  end  of  September  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  second  growth  ;  they  are  at  the  present  time  pro¬ 
ducing  growths  with  us  with  remarkable  vigour.  It,  is:  useless 
to  talk  of  resting  small  seedlings.  Certainly,  when  growth  is 
completed,  discretion  must  be  used  in  affording  root  moisture, 
but  any  attempt  to  dry,  in  hopes  of  retarding  growth,  is  a,  prac¬ 
tice  I  for  one  cannot  advocate. 

The  retarding  of  growth  by  resting  on  the  drying  system  has 
the  effect  of  delaying  the  flowering  of  such  plants  to  almost 
one-half.  For  instance,  it  is  now  possible  to  flower  Cattleyas 
in  about  three  to  four  years  from  the  time  of  sowing  seed  where 
the  plants  are  kept  under  favourable  conditions  ;  but.  where 
resting  is  attempted,  six  to  seven  years:  would  be  necessary  to 
induce  the  plants  to  flower.  Where  plants  are  kept  going  right, 
up  to  the  flowering  stage  the  advancement  is:  most  marked  in 
each  successive  growth  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  has  the 
effect  of  producing  very  slight  advancement,  which  naturally 
delays  the  flowering  of  the  plants.  The  plants  will  partake 
of  the  natural  characteristics  as  soon  a®  the  flowering  stage  is 
reached,  and  the  active  and  dormant  seasons  will  be  a®  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  matured  seedling  as  for  the  parents  used  in  its 
production.  I  have  previously  advocated  in  the  columns!  of 
The  Gardening  World  the  desirability  of  giving  the  plants 
•  a  separate  existence  by  pricking  singly  into  pots  at  as  early  a 
stage  as  possible.  The  sooner  they  become  established  in  their 
own  pots  the  more  easily  are  their  requirements  afforded.  Ea-oh 
can  be  treated  on  its  own  basis,  whereas  when  accommodated 
with  others  in  a  store  bed  the  individual  requirements  cannot 
■be  so  well  attended  to. 

The  compost  I  find  most  serviceable  for  seedlings  in  a  small 
state  consists:  of  fibrous  brown,  peat,  chopped  fine,  one  part,  the 
remaining  compost  consisting  of  chopped  living  sphagnum 
moss,  leaf-soil  (Oak  or  Beech),  with  the  finest  portions  removed, 
and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  silver  sand.  The  pots  should 
be  watered  with  chilled  rain-water  before  the  plants1  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  them.  The  compost  should  be  pressed  moderately 
firm,  and  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum  be  placed  as  a  surface 
covering.  Water  sufficient  to  keep  the  moss  growing  will  he 
found  sufficient.  H.  J. 


Mu.  William  Trttelove. — We  are  sorry  to  leam  that  Mr. 
Ti-uelove,  foreman  in  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons’  nursery,  has 
been  laid  up  for  some  two  months  or  more  with  rheumatic  fever 
and  its  effects.  He  is  now  regaining  health,  though  the  progress 
he  is  making  is  hut  slow, 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Aster  Seedlings. — Propagating  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  from 
seed  is  a.  method  seldom  adopted,  though  one  of  absorbing 
interest,  andjf  it.  were  more  frequently  resorted  to  it  is  quite 
probable  that  more  good  and  sterling  varieties  would  come 
before  the  public.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
.Michaelmas  Daisy  was  grown  in  quantity  in  several  gardens, 
but  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  any  attempt  has 
been:  made  to'  improve:  the  older  varieties  and  make  them 
more  adaptable:  for  border  decoration  and  also  for  use  in  a  cut 
state.  The  result®  have  been  most  gratifying,  and  a.  more 
beautiful  selection  than  we  now  have  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  is  now  possible  to  discard  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  older  upright,  sparsely-flowered  sorts,  and  one  will  lie  little 
the  worse  off'  by  so  doing-,  as  the  newer  varieties  contain  suit¬ 
able  sort®  for  any  purpose. 

W  hen  raising  seedling  Asters,  the  two.  chief  points  to  keep 
in  vieiw  are  florifenmisnessi  and  adaptability  for  decoration  in 
any  form.  One  should,  therefore,  hear  this  in  mind  when 
saving  the,  seed.  It  is  not,  of  course,  always  necessary  to 
try  and  obtain  improved  'forms  of  the  ericoides  or  vim  incus, 
type®,  though  these  are  among  the  best  for  cutting,  but  the 
improved  forms  of  Novi-Belgii  Pleiad  are  very  valuable  for 
bedding  or  massing  together  in' quantity.  Assuming  that  the 
seed  was  saved  last  autumn  and  placed  away  to  become  tho¬ 
roughly  ripe,  it.  should  now  be  sown  without  delay,  and  for 
this  purpose  good-sized  pots  or  shallow  wooden,  boxes  can  be 
used,  the  latter  for  preference,  if  one  is  sowing  in  quantity. 
Supposing  that,  boxes  are  used,  these  should  be  well  drained, 
and  a  layer  of  decayed  leaves  placed  over  the  crocks  will  suit 
admirably.  A  suitable  compost  for  sowing  in  will  consist  of 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand  in,  equal  proportions  passed  through 
a  fine-mesh  sieve.  When  we  are  fortunate  enough  to,  expe¬ 
rience  a  warm  autumn  and  the  seed  ripens  abundantly,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  thinly,  but  in  a,  season,  like  the  past  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  for  ripening,  consequently  the  seed 
can  be  sown  a,  little  thicker  now.  It,  should  he  just  covered 
with  a  little  fine  soil,  lightly  damped  over,  and  placed  in,  a 
gentle  heat,  to,  germinate.  A  warm  pit  or  early  vinery  will 
answer  this  purpose.  When  the  young  plant®  are  well  above  the 
soil  and  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  they  should  he  pricked  off 
into,  other  boxes,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost,  but  a.  little 
coarser,  placing  them  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  apart  each  way,  and 
stand  in  a  cold  frame.  Thoroughly  harden  off  before  planting 
out,  which  should  be  done  about,  the  first  week  in,  April.  If 
this  is  done  in  rows  about  1  ft.  between  each  and  6  in,,  to 
9  in.  between  the  plants,  keeping  the  varieties,  together,  one 
will  he  able  to  easily  determine  which  sort  a,  seedling  of  any 
merit  was  saved  from.  These  will  probably  all  flower  the 
first  autumn,  when  one  can  select  all  the  promising  and  discard 
the  remainder ;  this  should  be  carefully  done,  so  that  no  con¬ 
fusion  can,  occur.  It.  is.  always  advisable,  should  there  he  any 
doubt  about  the  worth  of  a  seedling,  to  flower  it  a  second  year 
before  throwing  away,  as  I  have  known  seedlings  prove  first- 
class  which  when  they  flowered  for  the  first,  time  were  appar¬ 
ently  of  little  value. 

Asters  from  Cuttings. — When  it  is  desired  to  increase  any 
particular  variety  the  quickest  method  is  to  do,  so  by  cuttings 
or  rooted  offsets  which  will  he  appearing  in  quantity  now. 
Take  them  off  and  pot  up  singly  in,  small  60-s,ized  pots,  using 
a  similar  compost,  to  that  advised  for  seedlings.  If  these  are 
planted  out  about  April  they  will  make  charming  single- 
stemmed  plants  the  first  year.  These  are  very  useful  for  filling 
up  any  bare  places  which  may  occur  on  the  front,  of  the  Aster 
border,  and  are  also,  of  great  value  for  dotting  about  singly  ini 
the  herbaceous  borders.  Such  varieties  a®1  the  Hon.  E.  Gibbs 
and  Enchantress,  when,  grown  on,  one  stem,  will  make  a,  plant 
about  4  ft.  in  height,  and  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  standing 
above  the  front  occupants  of  the  border  the  majority  of  which 
are  past.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  El  street. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees. — From  this  date  up  to  the  end  of 
February,  on  in  fact  up  to  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  unfold, 
spraying  may  with  advantage:  be  carried  on,  the  usual  mixture 
being  1  lb.  of  caustic  soda  and  1  lb.  of  crude  potash  ten  every 
10  or  12  gallons  of  water  put  into  a  large  cask,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  being  at  90  deg.  or  100  deg.  This  may  either 
be  put  on  at  once  or  when  cooled  down,  though  it  has  a  better 
effect  while  hot ;  but  where  large  orchards  have  to  be  tackled 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  this.  As  the  mixture  lias  a  burn¬ 
ing  tendency,  care  must  be  exercised  when  spraying  to  keep  it 
from  the  skin,  also  the  clothes ;  consequently,  choose  a  calm 
day  for  the  work.  Cattle  should  be  kept  from,  pasture  orchards 
for  a  few  days  after  spraying,  and  in  gardens  where  green 
vegetables  are  growing  this  should  not  be  used,  but  a  mixture 
of  lime,  water,  and  quassia  extract  substituted,  and  in  bad 
cases  a  second  spraying  may  be  made,  especially  on  aged 
trees  more  or'  less  covered  with  lichen.  The  above  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  Apple  trees,  'but  if  the  strength  be  lowered  one-half 
it  may  be  used  for  the  Morello  Cherry  and  Plum. 

The  Grape  Vine. — In  many  establishments  these  are  grown 
outside,  principally  for  the  supply  of  foliage,  which  is  much 
stouter  and  more  suitable  for  dishing  up  dessert,  than  those 
leaves  grown  under  glass,  though,  given  a  warm  summer,  very 
eatable  fruit  are  often  taken  from  the  open  wall,  providing  the 
right  varieties  are  planted.  There  are  some  half-dozen  sorts 
amenable  for  outdoor  culture — viz.,  Miller’s  Burgundy,  Black 
Cluster,  Cambridgei  Botanic.  Garden  (purple  berries),  Chasselasi 
Vibert,  S>weet  Water,  Royal  Muscadine  (whites).  Planting  is 
best  done  towards  the  end  of  March,  directions  of  which  will  be 
duly  given.  Established  plants  may  be  pruned  during  mild 
weather,  allowing  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  space  between  each  main 
shoot  if  it  is  intended  to  take  up  new  ones  of  last  season’s 
growth  to  replace  those  that  are  old  and  unsightly,  which 
should  be  done  every  few  years,  if  only  for  neatness.  Spur 
back  lateral  shoots  to  a  couple  of  eyes,  the  leading  shoots  to 
be  shortened  back  to  a  well-ripened  bud.  Remove  2‘in.  or 
3  in.  of  the  surface  soil,  and  replenish  with  good  fibrous  loam 
with  a  little  bone-meal  and  lime  rubble,  applying  a  good  mulch 
of  decayed  manure  later  in  the  season.  After  such  a  wet  season 
as  the  past  the.  rods  ought,  not.  to  require  much  in  the  way  of 
cleansing,  but  if  found  necessary  wash  with  warm  soapy  water 
before  training  in. 

Seasonable  Reminders. — Doubtless  the  month  of  November 
and  early  December  are  the  best  months  for  fruit  tree  planting, 
but  unforeseen  circumstances  often  prevent  such  work  being 
carried  out,  and  where  delay  has  been  caused  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  a  close.  Though  the  spell  of  frost 
was  of  short,  duration,  the  weather  since  has  been  very  little 
better  for  outdoor  work,  rain  having  fallen  nearly  every  day 
(  since  the  new  year  came  in ;  therefore  postpone  planting  while 
the  soil  is  in  such  a  wet  state.  In  the  meantime  push  forward 
the  pruning,  cleansing,  and  training  of  all  fruit  trees  and 
bushes',  so  that  when  there  is  a  break  in  the  weather  all  arrears 
in  the  way  of  planting  may  be  brought  to.  a  speedy  conclusion. 

The  Fruit  Store. — It  is  to.  be  feared,  owing  to  the  poor  crops 
l  i’1  most  districts  last  season,  Apples  and  Pears  will  be  getting 
scarce  by  this  date,  especially  the  latter,  which  proved  a  very 
precarious  crop  throughout  the  country ;  not  so.  with  Apples, 
i  113  m  many  localities  down  west  an  average  supply  was  har¬ 
vested.  Growers,  though,  were,  much  afraid  that  the  fruit, 
would  not  keep  well,  but.  happily  they  were  mistaken — that  is, 
with  those  having  a  suitable  place  to  store:  them  in,  and  we 
do  not  remember  Apples  keeping  better.  To.  those:  still  un¬ 
decided  as  to  varieties  to  plant,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  last-mentioned  fruit,  that,  are!  still  in  good 
condition  with  us :  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Orange,  Adam’s 
Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  Feam’s  Pippin,  and  Stunner  Pippin,  all  good  dessert 
varieties;  and  Wellington,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette,  Rymer,  a.nd  Newton 
Wonder,  all  cooking  apples:.  The  latter  is  certainly  one  of  our 
very  best  late-keeping,  varieties,  and  should  be.  included  in  the 


smallest  collection,  the  fruit  coming  up  very  large  on  trees 
worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  James  Mayne. 

Bioton,  Devonshire. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Where  a  bright  display  is  required  in  early  summer,  few 
plants  are  more  effective  than,  the  old-fashioned  garden  Ranun¬ 
culus.  These  are  known  as  French,  Persian,  and  Turban 
Ranunculus.,  and  are  all  varieties  of  Ranunculus  aisiaticus, 
They  may  be  planted  in  beds  or1  grouped  in  the  front  of  mixed 
borders.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant,  and  any 
good  garden  soil  will  suit,  them  admirably  ;  the  claw-like  roots 
should  be  planted  about.  3-  in.  deep  and  lightly  covered  with 
sharp  sand  before  replacing  the:  soil. 

Gaura,  Lindheiimeri  is  an  old  plant  now  becoming  popular) 
as  a  bedding  subject;  it  grows1,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
bears  spikes  of  rosy-white  flowers  after  the  style  of  the  Epilo- 
biums.  Seedsi  sown  now  in  a  cool  house  or*  frame,  from  which 
frost  is  excluded,  will  yield  plants  suitable  for  bedding  out  in 
May. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  revival  in  the  use  of  Ver¬ 
benas  for  bedding  purposes,  and  -a.  very  fine  display  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  beds  in,  distinct  colours,  while  taller-grow¬ 
ing  subjects  of  a  light,  habit  of  growth  may  bei  used  to  relieve 
the  flatness  consequent  on  the  pegging  down  of  the  Verbenas. 
Seeds:  should  be  sown,  now  in  gentle  heat  and  pricked  oft’  when 
large  enough,  removing  to  a  cool,  light  structure  wheu  estab¬ 
lished.  The  old  variety  Scarlet.  Defiance  is  still  one  of  the 
best. 

Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  and  similar  plants  struck  from  cuttings 
in  autumn  will  now  require  to.  be  potted  off  singly  and  accorded 
a  light  position  in:  a  warm  house1.  As.  a  dot  plant  or  for 
associating  with  other  foliage  plants  the  variegated  form  of 
Veronica  Andersonii  is  very  useful.  Cuttings  taken  in  autumn, 
root  readily,  and  may  now  be  potted  on  with  a  view  to-  having 
strong  plants  for  bedding  out.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Soil. 

1  should  like  to  draw  attention  to'  this,  the  most  important 
article  with  which  the  gardener  has  to.  deal. 

In  the:  first  place,  it  is  formed  by  the  breaking  up.  of  rooks: 
by  frost  and  various  chemical  processes,  and  by  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

There,  arei  many  kinds  of  soil,  good  and  bad,  and  it.  is  rarely 
that  the  gardener  finds  his:  soil  in  just  the  proper  condition  for 
this  crops ;  therefore  it  is  left  for  him  to  usie  his  intellectual 
abilities  in  bringing  it  into  a  state  of  proper  fertility. 

All  soils'  have  twoi  properties: — chemical  and  physical.  The 
chemical  compounds  in  the  soil  can,  be  broken  up  into:  their 
elements  by  certain  processes,  and  thus:  you  can  see  wliat 
elements,  there  are:,  and  in  what  proportion,  by  drying  a.  part 
to  over  200  deg.  F.,  and  then  boiling  it  and  passing  it  through 
a  filter  paper  you  get  the  substances  which  are  soluble:  in 
water,  and  then  if  you  dry  again  and  pour  ini  a  little  hydroi- 
chloric  acid  the  lime  and  ironstone  are  dissolved  also. 

The  physical  properties  are  chiefly  the  absorption  and  re¬ 
tention  of  heat,  water,  and  chemical  compounds.  For  the 
first-named  a  dark  soil  absorbs  more  beat  than  a,  light-coloured 
one,  and  therefore  is  better  suited  for  growing,  crops,  a,s  it 
brings  them  on  earlier,  and  also  ripens:  them  earlier.  Absorp- 
tion  and  retention  of  water  are  also  very  impoitant. 
medium  porous  soil  is  best,  as  when  it,  is  stony  and  too.  p or o li¬ 
the  water  is  taken  in,  but,  only  runs:  directly  tinougli  it,  and 
then,  again,  in  such  soils  the  water  does  not  rise  bj  capillarity 
from  beneath]  and  so:  the  plants  suffer  in  dij  weatliei.  A 
clay  a n'a in  is  not  porous  enough ;  it  does  not,  take  in  the  rain 
as  the"  particles  are:  so  closely  packed  together.  When  it  is 
once  dry  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  moist  again,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  wet,  parts  with  it  very  slowly. 
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For  chemical  compounds  the  sioil  must  not  be  too  porous 
either,  or  they  will  get  washed  through  and  lost.  If  you  take 
a  tube  of  soil  and  pour1  a  little  manure  water  into  it,  it  is  seen 
that  the  water  which  passes  through  is  almost  pure  for  a.  time 
until  the  soil  has  taken -as  much  of  the  solid  material  that  is 
in  solution  in  the  manure  water  as  it  can  hold.  In  this  way 
a,  soil  retains  its.  materials  to  .supply  the'  food  of  plants. 

There  are  many  kinds'  of  soil,  such  as  gravelly  soil,  which 
is  almost  useless  for  growing  crop's!  on,  as  it  is  deficient  in 
plant  food,  and  also,  allows  the  water  to  run  directly  through 
it  ;  neither  does  the  water  rise  from  beneath  by  capillary 
attraction  through  the  large  crevices'  between  the  particle®, 
and  therefore  in  dry  weather  the  plants  suffer  from  drought. 

Calcareous,  soils  have  an  excess  of  lima  in  them. 

Peaty  soil  is  almost  entirely  formed  from  decayed  vegetable 
products ;  it  is  not  very  suitable!  for  crops  alone,  .a®  it  absorbs 
water  so  quickly,  but.  also  gives  it  off  slowly. 

Clay  soil  is  a  very  bad  sod,  as  the  particles  are  so  small 
they  stick  so  closely  together  and  do  not  either  absorb'  water 
quickly  nor  part  with  it  quickly  when  once  saturated,  and  it 
sometimes,  gets  stagnant,  and  is  then  very  injurious  to  plants, 
and  on  this  account  also  it.  is  always  very  cold. 

Loamy  soil  is  the  best  of  all  for  growing  crop®,  as  it  com¬ 
bine®  the  qualities  of  all  the  above.  It  is  often  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  is  generally  fairly  porous,  but  still  adhesive 
enough  to  retain  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  plants  should 
a  spell  of  diy  weather  set  in.  It.  isi  also,  as  a  rule,  well  sup- 
plieid  with  organic  material  suitable  for  plant  food. 

Where  the  soil  is  poor,  it  can  be  greatly  improved  by  the! 
addition  of  suitable  substances,  such  as  clay  to  a  sandy,  and 
ashes  and  grit  to  a  clay  soil,  and  also  by  the'  addition  of  farm¬ 
yard  manures — cow  manure  for  light  soils,  and  horse  manure 
for  heavy,  cold  sods.  W.  Good,  F.R.H.S. 


Watering. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  by  way  of  com¬ 
plimenting  “  Japonica  ”  on  his  Very  excellent  and  timely  re¬ 
marks  on  the  above  very  important  work  in  connection  with 
plant  culture  in  pots  in  your  issue  for  January  2nd.  I  fully 
agree  with  every  word  he  has  written,  and  young  men  who 
are  anxious  to  become  thoroughly  efficient  in  plant  growing 
will  do  well  to  follow  his  advice.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
lamentable  fact  that  it.  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  young 
journeyman  taking  the  pains  he  should  in  using  the  water  pot. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  more  plants  ruined  by  injudicious 
watering  than  from  any  other  cause.  Every  plant  should  be 
tested  before  .any  water  is  given,  and  especially  so  those  which 
have  to  remain  in  the  pots  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course', 
there  are  some  plants  which  are  much  more  susceptible  to 
injury  either  by  over-watering  or  vice-versa,  allowing  them  to 
suffer  for  want  of  it,  but  practice  and  discrimination  can  alone 
make  one  perfect  in  knowing  the  requirements,  and  lie  who 
can  thoroughly  master  the  art  of  watering  soft-wooded  plants 
will  the  sooner  become  qualified  to  attend  to  others  which  re¬ 
quire  more  care  .and  forethought,  such  a®  all  kinds  of  hard- 
wooded  plants.  How  seldom  do  we  see  nowadays  a  thoroughly 
healthy  representative  collection  of  these',  and  I  venture  to  say 
careless  watering  has  been  responsible  for  more  premature 
deaths  among  these  than  from  all  other  causes  put  together. 

Never  water  a  plant  before  it  is  quite  ready  to  receive  it, 
and  then  fill  up  the  pots  two  or  three  times  toi  make  certain 
the  whole  of  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened ;  especially  is 
this  necessary  with  all  plants  that  are  potted  firmly.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  testing  a.  plant  than  that  advocated  by 
“  Japonica/*  but  in  cases  of  doubt  the  pots  should  be  further 
examined  by  lifting  them  when  of  a  convenient  size  for  so 
doing,  when  the  weight  will  soon  determine  this.  And  should 
the  plant  from  any  cause  become  seriously  dry,  do*  not  attempt 
to  supply  it  with  the  watering  pots,  but  immediately  place  it 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  allow  to  remain  till  it.  is  quite  certain 
the  ball  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Never  water  a  plant  of  any 
importance  whatever  simply  because  you  are  practically  certain 


it  will  require  doing  before  the  day  is  over  to'  avoid  a  little 
extra  trouble. 

There  are  three  general  rules  in  connection  with  high-class 
plant  culture  which  must,  be  practised,  one  ‘being  thorough 
drainage,  a  detail  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  not 
generally  carried  out  as'  it  should  be.  My  contention  is,  that 
the  drainage  should  be  as  clean  and  complete  twelve  months 
after  as  it  is  when  first  placed  in  the  pots,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  so,  thus  preserving  a,  perfect  water¬ 
way.  Extreme  care  should  always,  be  observed  after  system¬ 
atically  arranging  the  drainage  to  place  over  the  same  sufficient 
good  clean  fibre  to  prevent  the  compost  mixing  with  it,  which 
will  then  be  preserved  intact,  providing  earthworms  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  as  these  always  should  be.  Secondly  watering,  and 
lastly  ventilating,  which  can  only  be  thoroughly  learned  by 
making  a.  close  observation  of  the  outside  weather  and  air 
accordingly. 

I  am  aware  there  are  many  other  minor  details  which  must 
be  brought  to  bear,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  are  so>  essential 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dealing  at  some  length  on  them, 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  a,  more  careful  study  by  the 
majority  of  our  young  gardeners  will  not.  only  prove  to  be  a 
great  advantage  to  them  in,  after  life,  but  will  also  go  a  long 
way  towards  giving  .satisfaction  to.  those  under  whom  they  may 
be  employed.  E.  Beckett. 

Elstree. 


The  Crinums  as  Hardy  Border  Plants. 

I  should  just  like  to  chronicle  my  impressions  of  the  Crinum 
as  a.  hardy  border  plant,  and  in  my  estimation  there  isi  nob 
nearly  enough  attention  given  to  the  possibilities  of  these 
lovely  plants',  which  deserve,  a.  place  in  any  garden  Avort-liy  of 
the  name.  My  impression®  are  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tioui  of  them  as  grown  in  a.  cold,  damp  and  low-lying  garden 
in  the  south  of  England.  The  varieties  Avhich  have  come 
under  my  notice  are  Crinum  longifloriun,  or  cajrense,  C. 
Powellii  and  CL  Powellii  album,  these  being  without  doubt,  the 
hardiest,  members  of  a.  very  beautiful  family.  As  to  their 
requirement®,  a.  few  words  will  suffice'.  They  are  grown  in 
beds  which  have  been,  trenched  to'  a.  depth  of  3  ft.,  and  which 
harm'  been  made'  fairly  rich  by  the  addition  of  manure  and  leaf 
refuse.  In  planting  the  bulbs1,  it.  ha®  been  tire  rule  to  bury 
the;  crown  or  top  to  a.  depth  of  6  in.  below  the  soil,  this 
affording  protection  while  the  bulbs  are  starting  into*  growth. 
The  soil  isi  pierced  by  the  strong-growing  Crinums  very  ea.sily, 
so  that.  no.  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  planting  them 
deep.  With  us  the  plants  are  moved  once  in  two  years,  when 
the  offsets  are  taken,  from  thei  parent  bulb-s  and  transplanted 
in  a  bed  by  themselves,  the  old  bulbs,  being  replaced  and 
strengthened  by  tire  addition  of  some  fresh  manure.  As  a 
winter  covering  to  the  Crinum  beds  Ave  find  that,  moss  litter 
is  very  useful,  and,  with  this  precaution,  also  providing  that 
the  beds  are  fairly  well  drained,  the  Crinum  Avill  prove  an  easy 
subject  even  for  the  amateur.  And  now  a  brief  word  about 
the  varieties!  mentioned  above.  C.  capense  is  without  doubt 
the  very  hardiest  of  the  Crinums,  of  strong  growth,  and 
blossoms  with  lovely  heads  of  pink  flowers  which  are  in  per¬ 
fection  in  July  and  August.  The  spikes  are  thrown  well  above 
the  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  effect,  is1  very  pleasing.  There 
is  a,  Avhite  form  Avhich,  however1,  is  not.  nearly  so.  much  grown. 
C.  Powellii,  which  some  folk  state-  is  not.  absolutely  hardy, 
ha®  proved  quite  hardy  with  us,  standing  the  severest  winterai 
under  the'  conditions  given  above.  It  is  a,  superb  variety,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  rise  erect,  above 
the  deep  green  massive  foliage.  In  my  mind  it.  is.  one.  of  the 
very  best  of  our  hardy  perennials;  and  should  be  seen  in  every 
collection.  The  same  good  character  isi  possessed  by  C. 
Powellii  album,  which  is  every  bit.  as  lovely  as  its  companion, 
the  blossoms  being  a  spotless  white  of  exquisite  purity.  If 
anyway  differing  in  habit,  it  isi  I  think,  a  little  dwarf er  than 
C.  Powellii,  Avhich  make®  it.  none  the  less;  valuable. 

Oravell, 
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The  Sowing  of  Seeds. 

In  these  few  notes  on  the  above  subject  it  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  into  every  detail  connected  with  seeid-sowing, 
but  to  give  a  few  precautions  against  the  sowing  of  seeds  too 
thickly. 

There  is  every  year  a  large  amount  of  money  spent  through 
this  practice  even  amongst  gardeners,  and  more'  so  amongst 
cottagers,  so  to  all  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  quantity  of  seed  which  ought  to  be  sown  on  a  given  space 
■of  ground,  I  advise  them  not  to  be  guided  by  those  quantities 
Iso  often  mentioned  in  seed  lists,  for  I  know  from  experience 
that,  they  are  in  most  cases  far  too  great. 

In  looking-  through  a  catalogue  issued  by  a,  firm  of  fifty  years’ 
j standing,  I  see  they  recommend  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities :  Runner  Beans,  3  in.  apart,  9  in.  from  row 
to  row  ;  Beet,  1  oz.  of  seed  to  a.  row  of  25  ft.  ;  Carrots,  1  oz. 
ito  a  row  of  60  ft.  ;  Chicory,  the  same ;  Endive,  1  oz.  to  4 
square  yards ;  Leeks,  the  same  to  2  square  yards;  Lettuce, 
the  same  as  Endive ;  Onions,  1  oz.  to  3  square  yards ;  and 
Peas,  1  quart,  to  a  row  of  60  ft.  I  quote  the  above  for  com¬ 
parison. 

Now,  I  will  give  the  quantity  of  seed  I  sow  of  each  sort,  also 
the  number  of  rows  and  their  length  :  Runner  Beans,  double 
rows,  18  in.  from  row.  to  row,  9  in.  from  Bean  to  Bean,  length 
I  of  rows  108  ft.,  Tpint  of  seed  ;  Beet,  1  oz.  of  seed  for  two  rows, 
108  ft.  long ;  Carrots,  Chicory,  Endive,  Leeks,  Lettuce  and 
Onions,  1  oz.  of  seed  for  four  rows,  the  same  length.  Of  Peas 
I  sow  2  quarts  in  three  rows,  the  same  length.  I  have  always 
found  these  quantities  quite  enough  for  the  spaces  given  if 
i  good  seed  be  used,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  better  to 
buy  the  best  seed,  as  it  proves  cheapest  in  the  end. 

It  will  be  seen  that  six  of  the  abovernamed  articles  will 
occupy  36  square  yards  of  ground  to  each  sort.,  and  allowing 
Is.  for  every  mmee  of  seed  sown  and  2s.  per  quart  of  Peas  and 
Beans,  it  will  readily  be  seen  the  vast  amount  of  seed  required 
in  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter,  and  likewise  the 
excess  in  the  cost  of  them.  ‘ 

1  can  only  fancy  what  a  thicket  must  result  from  such  thick 
i  sowing,  besides  the.  time  and  labour  involved  in  the  thinning 
of  them,  which  must  take  place  as  soon  as  they  reach  that 
stage  of  growth,  otherwise  they  would  prove  useless.  The 
results  of  thin  and  thick  sowing  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  remarks :  The  thinly-sown  seeds  would  take  less 
time  to  thin  and  be  much  stronger;  they  could  also  be  left 
much  longer  before  thinning  without  injury,  and  this  is  more 
n.niceable  when  a  spell  of  diy  weather  sets  in,  as  I  have  often 
known,  it  to  do  just  at  the  time  they  required  to  be  thinned. 
They  will  be  much  better  plants  also  if  required  for  planting 
out  in  other  places.  The  crops  will  be  throughout  their 
•  growth  more:  healthy  and  the  produce  more  abundant  and 
finer  as  compared  with  the  thickly-sown  ones. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  better  to  have  them  too  thick  than 
too,  thin,  as  they  can  easily  be  pulled  out,  but  the  question  is>, 
do  they  always  get  pulled  out  ?  In  many  cases  they  do  not 
I  until  they  are  almost  ruined.  A  good  many  people  do  not 
like  to  pull  them  up  after  they  have  got  a.  good  plant,  as  they 
call  it.  I  see  this  happen  every  year  in  this  district,  and 
often  advise  the  growers  to  thin  them,  hut  all  to  no  purpose, 
although  they  see  and  recognise  the  good  results  of  thin 
sowing  and  planting  of  seeds  both  in  my  own  garden  and  the 
one  under  my  cl  Large  also. 

If  your  ground  should  be,  poor  and  you  have  no  means;  of 
enriching  it  in  any  way,  then  the  thinly-sown,  crops  would 
prove,  by  far  the  best,  for  the  simple  reason  that  thickly-sown: 
crops:  would  by  their  number  tend  to  make  the  ground  still 
more  poor. 

Should  any  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  feel  inclined 
to  doubt  the  above  remarks,  let.  them  try  them  for  themselves, 
and  I  feel  confident  they  will  be  satisfied  and  acknowledge 
them  to  he  perfectly  correct, 

H.  Rowles. 


Mixed  Hardy  Borders. 

When  preparing  a  border  for  hardy  plants  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  have  the  soil  deeply  and  well  trenched  the  autumn 
previous  to  planting.  A  moderately  heavy  and  rich  soil  will 
be  found  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  most  hardy 
plants,  more  so  than  light  sandy  soil,  as  a  great  number  of 
the  tall-growing  species  require  a  retentive  soil.  Manure 
should  be  added  at  the  time  of  trenching,  taking  care  to  insure 
proper  incorporation  amongst  the:  soil,  and  letting  it  lay  rough 
for  the  winter ;  by  so  doing  it  will  be  in  better  condition  for- 
planting  in  the  spring. 

The  width  of  the  border  will  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
A  border,  say,  from  Id  ft,  to,  14  ft.  wide  will  allow  a,  better  and 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  one  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  wide, 
and  the  taller  plants  will  have  a  more  pleasing  and  imposing 
effect  than  could  be  produced  by  cramming  the  various  subjects 
together  in  one:  of  smaller  dimensions. 

When  planting,  the  chief  object  should  be  the'  arranging  of 
colours  and  height,  so  that  all  will  prove  equally  interesting. 
The  operator  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  height 
and  time  of  flowering,  giving  a,  gradual  rise  from  the  front 
to  the  back  line.  Such  plants  as  Helianthus,  Delphiniums, 
Eryngium  panda, nifoliurn,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  Achillea  Eu- 
patorium,  Selenium'  autmnnale,  etc.,  are  fit  subjects  to  form 
the  background,  while  Aubrietias,  Saxifragas,  Helianthemum 
vulgare,  Sedum  spurium  rubruin,  Primula  Sieboldii,  and  dwarf 
varieties  of  Phlox,  etc.,  will  furnish  the  front  of  the  border’. 
There  are  numerous  plants  to  select  from  to  fill  in  the  body  of 
the  border,  which  should  prove  a-  source  of  attraction  and 
interest  a,t  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  few  ornamental  shrubs 
could  be  used  to  advantage.  These  would  furnish  and  give  a 
charm  during  the  winter,  when  the  chief  plants  have  died 
down.  Spring  bulbs  may  be  employed,  and  will  give  a,  charm¬ 
ing  appearance  during  their  season  of  flowering.  These  will 
practically  take  care  of  themselves  when  once  planted,  but,  like 
all  other  hardy  plants,  should  be  properly  labelled  to  avoid 
injury  when  forking  and  cleaning  the  border. 

Any  vacant  spaces  may  be  turned  to  good  and  useful  account 
in  the  summer  by  sowing  a  few  choice  annuals  during  March 
and  April  ;  also  by  planting  a  few  summer  flowering  subjects, 
such  as  Fuchsias,  Plumbagos,  Cannas,  Heliotrope,  etc.  Careful 
attention  will  be  required  in  frequently  tying  up  all  tall-grow¬ 
ing  plants,  the  rtakes  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  the  height  of 
the  plants,  and  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  he  hidden  by 
the  foliage  as  much  as  possible. 

The  borders  will  need  a  yearly  clean  up  and  forking  over, 
adding  as  much  leaf-soil  and  light  manure  as  thought,  bene- 
ficial.  Overcrowding  must  at  all  times  be  avoided. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens.  Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 


Bottled-up  Fertility. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant,  Industry  is  pushing  with  considerable 
vigour  the  theory  of  soil  inoculation  with  the  bacteria  of  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  and  is  prepared  to  supply  cases  of  “  condensed 
bacteria”  to  almost  everyone  who  may  apply.  The  function 
of  these  bacteria  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  refeatilise  worn-out 
lands  by  restoring*  in  a  large  measure  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
so  necessary  to  the,  proper  development  of  every  plant. 

Tt  is  found  that  these  nitrogen-producing  bacteria  form  little 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  most  of  the  leguminous,  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  Beans,  Peas,  and  Hairy  Vetch,  and  that  the  soil  in  which 
these  crops  with  the'  nodulated  roots  grow  is  found  to  regain 
its  fertility  in  a  very  marked  degree.  So  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  have  the  Government,  officials  become  of  the  value'  of 
these  microbes  in  winning  worn-out  land  back  to*  usefulness  that 
public  announcement  has  been  made  that  these  bacteria,  “  done 
up  in  cotton  ”  may  be  secured  upon  application. 

The  bacteria  are  obtained  by  soaking  inoculated  soil  in 
water,  into  which  cby  cotton  is  af  terwards  placed.  The  minute 
germs  soon  permeate  this  mass,  which  may  be  dried  and  kept 
indefinitely.  It  is  sent  out  in  this  form,  and  when  received  by 
the  farmer  the  package:  is  again  soaked  in  water  and  the  bac¬ 
teria  are  infused  in  the  liquid.  Then  the  seeds  to  be  sown  are 
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moistened  with,  the  water,  dried,  and  sown.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  the  propagating  material  is  required  for  an  acre  of 
ground.  Each  legume  has  its  own.  distinct  order  of  microbes, 
and  a  supply  of  each  is  kept  at  the  department  laboratory.  The 
immense  value  of  these  nitrogen-forming  germsi  will  be  forced 
on  public  attention  if  they  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  making 
the  practice  of  commercial  fertilisation  a.  relic  of  the  past. — 
“  American  Gardening.” 


Salt  and  Daisies. 

Most  gardeners  use  common  salt  for  some  use  or  other.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  used  it  on  the  lawn 
to  destroy  Daisies.  I  have  used  it  with  good  results.  My 
method  is  to  apply  it  when  the  grass  is  white  with  hoar  frost, 
sprinkled  on  then.  The  salt  and  white  frost  together  create 
intense  cold,  winch  is  death  to  the  Daisies,  and  the  grass  doesi 
not  suffer  much  at  the  time,  but  will  grow  more  vigorous  the 
following  summer.  A.  H. 


Ants  in  Hothouses. 

I  noticed  ini  your  issue  of  October  24th,  in  “  Questions  and 
Answers',”  that  “  A.  M.  D.”  seeks  information  how  to  rid  the 
house  of  these  troublesome  pest®.  You  there  set  forth  many 
methods  of  doing  this,  most  of  which,  I  have  used'  with  only 
partial  success.  In  my  experience,  which  extends  over  many 
years,  I  have  frequently  had  to  contend  with  these,  and  have 
used  a  large  number  of  means  to'  get  rid  of  them,  none  of 
which  gave  me  satisfaction. 

Diu’ing  the  past  summer  these  attacked  our  fruit  in  the 
Peach  house,  especially  some  choice  gage  Plums'.  I  resolved 
to  try  the  new  Talks  Beetlecute.  This  was  used  according  to 
instructions  given  on  the  box — namely,  to  sprinkle  it  on  their 
runs.  This  was  done  night  and  morning  for  two  days,  when 
they  all  disappeared. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  the  small  tropical  ant  gave  us  trouble 
in  our  stovei  on  scone  Orchids.  The  powder  was  used  ini  the 
same  way,  with  equally  good  results',  and  in  our  Mushroom 
house  it  was  equally  good  to  rid  us  of  woodlioe.  '  Whether 
they  ate  it  or  not  I  cannot  say,  or  whether  it  has  an  objection¬ 
able  smell  to  them.  Anyway,  it.  is  most  useful  in  the  garden. 
Added  to  this,  the  vendors  say  it  isi  nom-poisoinous.  It  has  no 
smell  SO' far  as  I  can  observe.  , 

It  isi  also  strongly  recommended  for  destroying  beetles!,  and 
no'  doubt  will  find  an  extensive  sale  when  known.  J.  C.,  F. 

Chard. 


Messrs.  Bull's  Primulas, 

Last  week  a.  very  fine  strain'  of  Chinese'  Primulas  was  brought 
to  our  office  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea.  The  average  of  the  strain  was  very  good  indeed,  and 
there  were  magnificent  flowers  upon  which  they  laid  little 
stress,  because  the  colour  wa,s  not  popular  with  certain  people. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  sufficient  variety  to  please  everyone  in 
the  matter  of  colour. 

Amongst  the  fimbriata,  strain  was,  a  magnificent  variety 
named  Duke  of  York,  which  we  should  describe'  as  the  finest  of 
the  high-coloured  ones.  The  flowers  were  of  an  intense  madder- 
crimson,  and  beautifully  fringed.  The  variety  was  sent  out 
two  years  ago  for  the  first  time.  We  understand  that  it  is,  a 
very  robust  variety,  and  throws  its  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.  A  self  yellow  Primula  amongst  the  Chinese'  race  ha, si 
not  yet  been,  produced,  but  P.  sinensisi  alba,  oculato-lutea,  has 
a  very  large  orange-yellow  eye  covering  about  half  the  flower, 
and  very  handsome  indeed. 

Two'  blue  varieties  were  brought  to  our  notice,  but  the  finer) 
was  that,  named  Imperial  Blue,  which  had  larger  flowers  and 
was  darker  coloured.  Another  variety  which  stands  veiy  high 
amongst  the  dark  colours  was  fulgene,  having  rich  scarlet 


flowers.  Sunshine,  having  bright  magenta-crimson  flowers, 
ought  also'  to  be  mentioned  here  on  account  of  its  very  dark 
colour.  Chiswick  Red,  although  brought  out  so  many  years 
ago,  still  maintains  its  high  standard'  and  brilliant  scarlet- 
carmine  flowers.  Very  beautiful  also  was  Ruby  Queen,  with 
carmine-crimson  flowers  tinted  with  magenta  in  the  centre. 
That  named  Comet  comes  nearest  to  Ruby  Queen  in  its 
carmine-crimson  flowers,  but  a  darker  maroon  zone  surrounds 
the  eye. 

About  two  years  ago  a,  very  handsome  variety  was  sent  out 
under  the  name  of  Countess  which  has  beautifully  fringed 
flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  hue.  These  light  shades  are  always 
popular,  because  they  usually  stand  out  well  in  a  collection 
whether  in  daylight  or  under  artificial  light.  The  flowers  of 
Pink  Beauty  might  be  described  as  blush-pink,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  of  a  soft,  and  delicate  and  wherewithal  pleasing 
colour.  The  finest  of  the  white  varieties  was  Mont  Blanc,  with 
snow-white,  flowers  of  great  size  and  substance  and  beautifully 
fimbriated. 

Accompanying  the  above  was  a  number  of  double  varieties, 
including  a  fine  one  named  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata 
alba,  which  we  might  describe  as  a  good  market  strain  with 
white  flowers.  P.  ®.  fimbriata  rubra  might  be  described  as 
the  counterpart  of  the  white  one  for  market  purposes,  and  the 
plants  being  strong  in  constitution  and  very  free  flowering, 
they  are  well  suited  for  such  work. 

Accompanying  the  above  was  a,  number  of  double  varieties 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  strain  which  is  really  semi¬ 
double  and  very  serviceable,  because  they  can  be  propagated 
from  seeds.  They  are  also  valuable  for  the  durability  of  the 
flowers,  either  in  the  cut  state  or  upon  the  plant.  There  was 
one  variety,  however,  that  had  a  much  greater  number  of 
petals  than  the  ordinary  semi-doubles,  yet  even  this  isi  obtain¬ 
able  from  seeds.  The  flowers  are  of  a  charming  shade  of 
blush-pink  beautifully  fringed,  and  quite  full  by  comparison 
with  the  resit,  recalling,  in  fact,  the  fine  double  strain,  which 
existed  some  years  ago1,  but  had  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings) 
or  division,.  This  was  named  P.  s.  flore  pleno  Blushing  Beauty 
and  is  quite  new. 

That  named  P.  s.  fulgens  fl.  pi.  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
single  one  except  in  the  matter  of  doubling.  It  is  also  the 
darkest  coloured  amongst  the  doubles.  Indispensable  also  to 
a,  collection,  of  doubles  is  P.  s.  alba  fl.  pi.,  with  white  flowers ; 
P.  S',  rosea,  fl.  pi.,  with  blusih-rosei  flowers;  P.  s.  rubra  fl.  pi., 
with  dark  red  flowers  ;  and  P.  s.  striata  fl.  pi.,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  striped  and  mottled  with  crimson-red.  All  of  tliei 
above  having  fl.  pi.  attached  to  them  are  what  we  should  de¬ 
scribe  as  semi-doubleis!,  readily  perpetuated  from  seed  and 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  their  durability. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Hugh  Fraser. 

It  is  with  regret,  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  who  passed  away  on  the  13th  inst.,  aged 
seventy  years. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  in  the.  employ  of  Messrs.  T.  Methven  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh,  for  fifty  years,  acting  as  traveller  during  a 
considerable  period. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  T.  Methven  and 
which  had  a  large  sale  when  published. 

It,  was  under  Mr.  Fraser’s  care  that  Rhododendron  Thomsonii 
first,  flowered  in  Europe,  and  from  that  splendid  variety  many 
of  our  rich  crimson  Rhododendrons  derive  their  origin. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Fraser  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  lost  one  of  its  original  members,  and  one  who  filled 
the  posts  of  vice-president  and  president  with  great  ability. 


Hogmanay  Harvest  Home. — A  sight  the  like  of  which  may 
never  again  be  seen  by  any  person  now  living  was  witnessed  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  when,  on  the  farm  of  Chapel,  near  Moffat  (Dum¬ 
friesshire),  a  portion  of  the  harvest  of  1903  wa,s  “  led  ”  in  from 
the  fields. 
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modern  insecticides  in  the  grower’s  hands,  it  h 
easy  to  keep  the  plants  clean. 

A  great  deal  of  nourishment  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
,to  sustain  the  plants  throughout  the  long  flowering  season  I 
have  already  spoken  of,  and  must  be.  supplied  in  Me  shape 
of  liquid  manure,  and  by  means  of  slight  but  frequent  top- 
dies., sings  of  any  good  artificial  fertiliser,  which  may  be  most 
successfully  used  either  dry  as  a,  top-dressing  or  made  into 
liquid.  As  for  what  I  may  term,  however — for  the  sake  of 
complete  distinction — a  natural  liquid  manure,  there  is  nothing 
to  beat,  the  drainings  from  a  heap  of  cow  dung.  This  stuff, 
which  is  always  very  rich  in  manurial  elements,  must  always 
be  well  dibit, ed  with  tepid  water. 


Kichardia  africana. 

Wherever  the  highest  success  is  aimed  at  in  the  cultivation  of 
t 'alias,  great  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  careful  and  continuous 
application  of  liquid  stimulants. 

With  the  advent  of  summer  weather,  the  same  methods  as 
were  adopted  the  previous  year  must  be  again  followed.  At 
the  potting  time,  however,  it  will  not  be  wise  on  this  occasion 
to  break  up  the  crowns,  but.  simply  to  shift  them  on  into  larger 
pot®.  In  12-in.  pots,  when  well  potted  in  rich  and  lasting 
materials,  I  have  been  able*  to  flower  the  plants  for  three  year's 
in  succession  without  a  shift  by  simply  applying  during  the 
flowering  season  liquid  manure  in  abundance.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  and  really  necessary  if  a  break  in  the  flower  supply  -would 


This  stately  plant,  with  its  broad,  arrow-shaped  leaves  and 
beautiful  large,  white  flower  spatbes,  ought  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated  by  private  gardeners  than  it  is  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  and  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  'be  so  managed  that 
the  blooming  period  will  begin  a, si  the  last  of  the  Chrysanthe^ 
mums  are  discarded. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  value  o.f  the  plant  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  private  gardens,  but  in 
order  to  still  further  enhance  its  value  it  ought,  to,  be  in  flower 
during  the  month  of  January,  instead  of  April  or  May  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case. 

In  this  short  article  I  will  proceed  to  outline  a,  cultural  system 
which  has  enabled  me  to.  produce  a  succession  of 
bloom  up  till  the.  end  of  March,  and  even  later, 
beounnin"  in  the  month  already  mentioned. 

I  have  never  been  able,  to  fully  appreciate,  the 
planting-out  style  of  culture  so  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  writers  on  the  subject,  my  prac¬ 
tice  being  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots  throughout. 

Supposing,  therefore,  a,  few  plants  to  be,  in  the 
greenhouse  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  May. 

They  ought  to  be  placed  outside  in  some  position 
where  all  possible  sunshine  will  reach  them.  Do 
not  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides ;  let  them  stand 
upright,  and  with  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  under¬ 
neath.  Should  dry  weather  prevail  at  the  time, 
give  a,  sprinkling  overhead,  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  at  the  roofs',  the  object  being 
to  induce  a  natural  drying-up  of  the.  plants,  as 
happens  in  their  native  country  during  the  dry 
season.  This  treatment  will  induce  a,  gradual 
decay  of  the  foliage  until  it  ultimately  withers 
up  entirely,  when  it  can  with  ease  be  removed 
from  the  crowns.  Signs,  of  renewed  growth  will 
now  be  seen,  proving  that  the  plant  or  plants 
have  been  sufficiently  rested,  and  are  again  in 
want  of  the  cultivator’s  active  attention. 

The  plants  must  now,  without  delay,  be  taken 
to  the  potting  bench  and  each  crown  carefully 
disintegrated.  The.  strongest,  crowns  are  then 
selected  and  potted  up — five  into,  an  8-in.  pot 
and  seven  into.  a.  10-in.  pot,  using  a,  rich  and  sus¬ 
taining  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sharp  sand,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  bone- 
meal  and  some,  finely-broken  charcoal  added. 

The  young  crowns  may  be  potted  up  into 
smaller  pots.,  and  will  some  day  make,  good 
flowering  plants,  when  an  increase  of  stock  is 
desired. 

A  nicely-sheltered  but  open  spot,  such  as  at 
■the  foot,  of  a,  wall  facing  south,  is  now  an  ideal 
place  for  the  newly-potted  plants,  which  must 
have,  very  careful  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering  whenever  it.  is  found  necessary,  unless 
the  weather  prove  wet.  On  the  approach  of 
frost,  remove  them  indoors  to  a  nice  light  house 
where,  a  buoyant  atmosphere  prevails-,  as  the 
result  of  a  gentle  artificial  warmth  with  free 
ventilation.  By  this  time  the  pots  will,  or  ought 
to  be,  well  furnished  witli  roots,  and  daily  atten¬ 
tion  to  watering  must  be  the  rule. 

Continuing  the  foregoing  treatment  until  the  new  year, 
strong  plants,  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  proportionately 
busby  and  with  the  flowers  beginning  to  appear,  will  then  be 
available  to  fill  up  the.  gap  left  by  the  disappearing  ’Mums. 
The  structure  in  which  they  are  now  growing  should  have  the 
temperature  maintained  at  an  intermediate  degree,  and  the 
plants  will  naturally  require  more  -abundant  supplies  both  of 
root  and  atmospheric  moisture,  the  latter  being  maintained  by 
syringing  the  foliage,  which  helps  greatly  to  meet  the  strain 
now  on  the  plants,  and  also  prevents  thrip  and  green-fly  from 
securing  a.  firm  foothold.  In  former  days  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  these  insect  pests  at  bay,  but  nowadays,  with 
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be  avoided,  to  have  a  batch  of  young  plants  always  coining 
forward  to  take  the  place  of  exhausted  ones. 

Wm.  Leslie. 


Showy  Australian  Plants  for  the  Greenhouse. 

(Concluded  from  j>age  59.) 

Aotus  gracillina  is  a  free-flowering  leguminous  plant  with 
small  yellow  and  red  flowers.  When  in  full  flower  it  is  very 
showy.  Bauer  a;  rubioides  makes  a  small  dense  bush,  with 
small  green  leaves  and  light  red  flowers ;  the  flowering  period 
is  spring,  but  a  few  flowers  may  be  found  at  almost  any  period 
of  the  year.  Boronia  megastigma,,  with  its  numerous  brown 
and  yellowish-green  fragrant  flowers,  is  fairly  well  known,  while 
the  free-flowering,  red-flowered  species,  B.  elatior,  B.  hetero- 
phylla.,  and  B.  serrulata,  should  also  be  grown.  Ca-llistemon 
salignus,  with  its  bottle-brush  arrangement  of  red  flowers',  is 
very  attractive,  and  worthy  a  place,  as  also  are  Calothamnus 
quadrifidus,  C.  sanguineus,  and  C.  viilosus,  with  veir  sinrilai 
looking  flowers  to1  the  Callisteimons.  The  Chorizemas  are  all 
worthy  of  cultivation,  for  their  Pea-shaped  flowers  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  They  all  flower  freely,  and  the  flowers  last  for  a. 
long  while.  C.  coidatum,  C.  ilicifolium,  and  C.  varium  are  all 
worth  places.  The  tubular  flowers  of  the  Correas,  which  may 
be  either  white,  pink,  red,  or  scarlet,  make  them  conspicuous 
plants,  C.  alba,  C.  cardinalis,  and  C.  speoiosa,  with  its  many 
varieties,  may  be  grown.  Crowea  angustifolia  and  C.  saligna 
are  pink-flowered,  low-growing  bushes,  which,  when  in  flowei, 
are  very  showy. 

Darwinia®  are  remarkable  for  the  highly-coloured  bracts 
which  surround  the  inflorescence®.  They  are  veiy  distinct 
plants,  and  last  in  flower  a  long  time.  D.  fimbriata  and  0 . 
m-acrostegia  are  the  best  known.  Dillwynia  is  a  genus  of 
Leguminosae.  The  specie®  make  small  bushes,  with  Heath¬ 
like  leaves,  and  bear1  small  yellow  or  yellow  and  brown  flowers'. 

D.  ericifolia  is  one  of  the  best,  Elaeoearpus  cyaneus  make® 
a  very  large  bush,  but  flowers  well  in  a  small  state.  The  flowers 
are'  white'  and  prettily  fringed.  Epaoris  contains  a-  number  of 
the  most  showy  and  elegant  of  the  Australian  plants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  species  E.  densiflora,  E.  hyacinthiflora,  E.  longi- 
flora,  and  others  there  are  a  number  of  garden  varieties',  all  of 
which  are  lovely  things.  Tire  flowers  in  all  cases  are  tubular, 
and  the  colour  ranges  from  white  to  pink,  and  thence  to 
bright  red.  Eriostemons  make  nice  plants,  either  in  small  pots 
or  planted  out  .  Under  the  latter  method  of  culture  they  grow 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  as  far  through,  and  flower  profusely. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  small  and  Box-like,  and  at  other 
times  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  less  than  l-3rd  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  borne  veiy  freely.  E.  buxifolius, 

E.  densiflorus,  and  E.  myoporoide's  are  the  pick  of  the  species. 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia  is  a  pretty  little  shrub,  with  small  green 
leave®  and  large  numbers  of  yellow  and  red  flowers.  Grown 
in  a  border,  it  attains  a  height  of  5  ft,,  but  it  make®  nice 
bushes  9  in.  to  1  ft.  high  in  5-in.  pots.  Geijera  parviflora,  is 
very  similar  to  an  Eriostemon  in  appearance',  and  is  well  worth 
growing. 

The  genus  Gravities,  is  a  very  important  one.,  as  it  contains 
a  large  number  of  species',  many  of  which  are  very  showy. 
They  differ  greatly  in  appearance,  some  being  very  dwarf 
bushes,  with  small' leaves,  others  trees  with  large  ornamental 
foliage.  For  the  ordinary  greenhouse  G.  alpina,  G.  Banksdi, 
G.  ericifolia,  G.  ilicifolia,  G.  juniperina,  G.  punioea.,  G.  ros- 
marinifolia,  and  G.  thelemanniana  are  the  best.  The  majority 
of  these  have  flowers  of  various  shades  of  red.  G.  juniperina 
has  yellow  flowers.  Hardenbergia  is  a  genus  of  climbing 
plants  ;  two  species  are  in  cultivation,  and  both  are  first-rate 
things.  H.  comptoniaoa  is  a.  strong  grower,  reaching  at  least 
30  ft,  high.  The  flowers  are  deep  violet  or  purple,  and  are 
borne  in  dense  racemes.  E.  monophylla  is  a  much  weaker 
grower,  with  blue.flowers.  Of  this  there  are  varieties  with  red 
and  white  flowers.  Hibbertia  is  a  genus  of  yellow-flowered 
shrubs  of  considerable  merit,  H.  dentata  and  H.  volubilis 
are  climbers,  and  H.  Readii  is  a  small,  dense^growing  bush, 
with  thin,  twiggy  branches  and  small  leaves  and  flowers. 


Indigofera  australis  is  a  loose^growing  shrub,  with  lilac  Pea¬ 
shaped  flowers,  worth  growing  for  variety.  Kennedya  is  a 
genus  of  climbers.  E.  coccinea  has  scarlet  flowers,  and  K. 
nigricans  black  and  yellow,  K.  prostrata  scarlet,  and  K.  rubi- 
cunda  red  flowers.  Leptospermum  scoparium  makes  a  useful 
pot  plant,  and  may  be  grown  to  a  considerable  size.  It  has 
small  Heath-like  leaves  and  numerous  star-like  white  flowers. 
Leschenaultia  biloba  is  a-  lovely  blue-flowered  shrub,  but  a  very 
difficult  plant  to  grow,  veiy  few  people  being  able  to  manage  it. 
Myoporum  serratum  makes  a  large  bush,  with  white  fragrant 
flowers,  but  requires  to  be  planted  out  to  obtain  the  best  result  s. 
Several  species  of  Oxylobium  flower  freely,  and  all  grow  well. 
0.  callistachys,  0.  elliptic-urn,  and  0.  retusum  have  yellow 
flowers,  the  flowering  period  being  spring.  All  the  Pimeleas 
are  very  pretty  things.  They  make  small  bushes,  and  bear 
terminal  heads  of  white,  cream,  pink,  or  red  flowers,  P. 
ferniginea,  P.  hispida,  P.  ligustrina.  P.  rosea,  and  P.  spectabilis 
may  all  be  grown.  Platythera  galioides  is  a  pretty  plant  with 
blue  flowers.  The  branches  are  thin  and  wiry,  and  a  well- 
grown  plant  ha®  a  light  and  graceful  appearance.  The  Pul- 
tenaeas  have  yellow,  Pea-shaped  flower's,  and  are  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  P.  flava,  P.  flexilis',  and  P.  retusa  are  the  best.  Temple- 
tonia-  retusa  is  a.  red-flowered,  leguminous  shrub  of  rather  loose 
habit,  but-  well  worth  growing.  Tetratheca  is  closely  allied 
to  Platytheioa,  and  the  species  are  very  pretty.  T.  .hirsute.,  T. 
junc-ea,  and  T.  pilosa  .are  in  cultivation.  Although  these  bv 
no  means  exhaust  the  list,  of  desirable  plants',  they  are  sufficient 
to  show  what  a  variety  of  good  things  there  is  to  select  from. 

W.  Dat.limore. 


Malmaison  Culture. 

I  cannot  help  saying  a  few  words  on  the  -above  subject  after 
viewing  at  different  gardens  such  poor  sickly  plant®  of  the  Mal¬ 
maison  type ;  and  having  experience  in  their  culture  through 
serving  in  gardens  where  they  were  extensively  grown  and 
their  treatment  understood,  I  shall  describe  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible  how  they  may  be  successfully  grown.  At  the  present 
time,  instead  of  being  in  a  hot,  humid  temperature,  where  I 
have  noticed  them  at  different  places  I  visited,  they  ought  to 
be  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  where  there  is  air  on.  night  and  day  in 
good  weather,  with  a  gentle  heat  in,  the  pipes,  and  as  long  as 
the  temperature  doe®  not  fall  below  freezing  point  in  severe 
weather  they  will  be  safe. 

Where  there  is  no>  house  for  the  purpose,  a  late'  Peach  house 
is  the  next  best  place,  and  as  near  the  glass  a®  possible.  At 
the  present  time  they  will  require  veiy  little  water,  and  any 
time  they  do,  be  as  -careful  as  possible  not  to  wet  foliage  or 
spill  any  on  paths  or  stages.  As  the  season,  advances,  with 
longer  days  and  stronger  sunshine,  they  will  also  begin  growing 
and  require  more  water  and  shading  from  strong  sunshine. 
They  will  also  be  benefited  by  feeding  with  diluted  cow  manure 
or  sheep  dung  put  in  bags  and  immersed  in  water  barrels ;  but 
the  same  treatment  will  carry  them  on  to  the  end  of  the 
■flowering  period,  which  consists  of  plenty  of  air  top  and 
bottom,  night  and  day  as  the  season  advances,  and  particular 
attention  as  regards  watering  and  shading  from  strong  sun¬ 
shine. 

During  May  and  .Tune  the  -paths  can  be  damped  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  After-  flowering  those  intended 
for  growing  on  another  season,  which  ought  to  be  the  best,  with 
five  or  six  shoots,  had  better  be  set  aside  for  potting.  The 
others  for  layering  can  be  set  outside  to  harden  a  little.  Those 
intended  for  growing  on — say  they  were  in  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots — 
'  will  require  to  be  potted  into  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  properly 
crocked  with  a  layer  of  moss  gathered  from  among  the  grass, 
but  not  of  dykes  over  each.  Pot  in  a-  mixture  -composed  of  the 
following :  — Two  parts  turfy  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
half  part  old  rooted  mushroom  dung,  quarter  part,  wood  ashes, 
quarter  part  silver  sand  (coarse),  one  shovelful  of  old  mortar 
rubble,  one  6-in.  potful  of  ground  bones,  one  5-in.  potful  of  some 
artificial  manure,  and  two  handfuls  of  soot.  Mix  thoroughly, 
pot  firmly,  and  remove  to  the  Carnation  house ;  and  if  there 
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is  no  such,  thing,  put  in  cold  frames  oil  .ashes,  and  give  a 
good  watering,  also  a  syringe  overhead  to  refresh  the  plants. 
Air  freely,  and  shade  from  strong  sunshine.  Those  in  frames 
will  require  to  be  removed  indoors  the  first  week  in  October 
and  the  usual  cool  treatment  followed.  Those  intended  for 
layering  can  be  done  in  frames  or  outside,  where  early  Potar 
tos  were  dug. 

The  last-named  way  I  consider  the  best,  and  shall  explain 
how  to  go  about  it.  Prepare  in  equal  proportions  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  Put  a  few  barrow  load-si  down  on  the  ajr- 
pohmted  place.  Proceed  by  removing  bottom  foliage ;  then 
knock  the  plants  out  of  the  j>ot ;  then  remove  crocks,  lay  it  on 
its  side  in,  the  hollow  prepared,  and  continue1  in  the  usual  way 
for  layering  Carnations.  After  .all  are  layered,  give  a  good 
watering  through  a  fine  rose,  and  then  place  sashes  of  frames 
over  the  lot,  resting  on  7-in.  pots,  and  shade  from  the  sun¬ 
shine  with  mats.  Give  a  syringe  underneath,  till  they  begin 
to  root,  every  afternoon  when  mats  are  removed  ;  they  will  be 
ready  for  lifting  and  potting  in  six  weeks.  Sever  from  •  the1 
parent  one  week  before  potting.  If  they  happen  to<  get  dry 
before  the  six  weeks,  remove  sashes  and  give  a,  good  watering. 
Lift  very  carefully  with  asi  good  balls  as  possible,  and  pot  into 
5-in.  and  6-in.  pots  well  chocked,  with  a  layer  of  moss  over 
each,  in  the  mixture  advised  before.  These  pots  I  mention 
are  those  intended  for  flowering  them  in.  Pot  all  the  strongest 
layers,  first  into  6-in.  a.nd  then  the  rest  in  5-in.,  and  so  on  just 
according  to  the  roots,  they  have.  Remove  them  to  a,  cool 
house  or  frame,  and  give  a  good  watering- ;  also  syringe  over¬ 
head  and  shade  from  strong  sunshine,  and  air  freely.  Any 
green  fly  appearing,  give  a  fumigation.  About  end  of  October 
give  them  a,  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  overhead,  and  I  will 
guarantee  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  vermin.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  same  cool  treatment  throughout  and  careful  water¬ 
ing,  and  success  will  follow.  The  following  are  the  best 
varieties  to  grow  :  — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (blush),  Sou¬ 
venir  de  la.  Malmaison  (pink).  Prime  Minister  (scarlet),  Nell 
G Wynne  (white),  Churchwarden  (crimson-scar'let),  and,  as  a. 
substitute  for  a.  yellow,  I  would  advise  to  grow  Cecilia, 

Mons.  Meg. 


Raspberries. 

I  would  like  to  describe  a.  method  of  cultivation,  which  I 
liave  found  very  successful  and  have  proved  to  be  very  effectual 
in  renovating  old  worn-out  plantations  and  bringing  them,  into 
a  state  of  fertility  equal  to  young  plantations. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  to  deal  with  a  worn-out  plantation). 
It  was  in  so  poor  a  state  that  the  former  system  of  training 
had  to  be  abandoned — that  of  tying  the  canes  in  the  form  oif 
arches — the  cane®  being  too  short  to  make  a.n  arch  between 
the  stools.  The  first  thing  done  wasi  to  drive  a,  line  of  posts 
down,  the  centre  of  the  rows  and  fix  two  wire®  on,  to  the  posts. 
The  first  wire  was  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  top  wire 
1  ft.  above  it,  but  some  of  the  canes  were  too  short  to  reach 
the  top  wire.  After  the  canes-  nearest  to  the  centres  of  the 
lines  were  tied  to  the  wires,  those  that  had  spread  out  were 
dug  up  and  the  -spaces  between  the  stools  were  filled  up.  No 
digging  was  done,  but  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  plants 
were  covered  with  herbage;  from  herbaceous  borders,  tops  of 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  etc.,  and  the  whole  covered  with  leaves; 
they  liave  been  treated  in  the  same  way  every  autumn  since 
without  any  digging.  In  the  -summer  they  are  treated  to 
mulchings  of  short  grass,  manure  and  other  garden;  refuse. 

There  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  strength  of  the  canes 
the  first  summer,  and  a  fairly  good  crop  was  produced  the 
second  season.  Since  then  the  cane®  average  9  ft.  to  10  ft., 
many  over  11  ft,  in  height,  and  carry  very  heavy  crops.  The 
wires  had  to  he  raised,  the  top  wire  being  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the; 
ground.  An  improvement  was-  also;  made  in  -the  form  of  the 
trellis,  two  cross  pieces  of  wood  10  in,  long  being  nailed 
on  to;  the  posts  to  carry  a,  wire  on.  each  side,  making  a  double 
trellis  for  each  row.  At  priming  time  the  fruiting  canes  are 
tied  to  both  wire®,  and  in  the  summer  the  young  canes  are 
kept  in  the  space  between.  This  allows  more  light  and  air  to 


reach  the  fruit,  and  freer  access  to  gather  it,  as  the  young 
caries  are  kept,  from  falling  between  the  rows. 

By  planting  Narcissus,  a  good  supply  of  cut  bloom  can  be 
obtained.  Plant,  the  bulbs  2  in,,  or  3  in.  apart  for  a  space  of 
about  9  in.  on  each  side  of  the  Raspberry  rows.  This  leaves 
them  clear  of  being  trampled  upon,  at  fruit  pulling.  I  have 
never  found  the  lifting  and  replanting  the  bulbs  do  the  Rasp¬ 
berries  any  apparent,  harm.  John  C'raigie. 


Dendrobium  bigibbum. 

Since  the  introduction  of  D.  Phalaenopsis  and  its  many  fine 
varieties  the  beauty  of  D.  bigibbum  has  been  rather  overlooked 
in  many  establishments;.  The  fault  of  it,  perhaps,  is  that  it 
does  not  give  rise  to  much  variation,  while  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  smaller.  When  well  grown,  however,  the  two  broad 
petals  make  the;  plant  a  rival  to  its  better1  known  congener,  D. 


Dendrobium  bigibbum  :  Flower  rose  purple. 


Phalaenopsis,  The  flowers,  are  usually  of  a  uniform  pale  or 
deep  rose  tint,  or  rose-purple,  a®  some  would  describe  it, 
deepening  considerably  in  the  throat.  At  least  two  varieties 
have  been  described — namely,  D.  b.  candidum,  having  white 
flowers,  with  a  purple  blotch,  on  each  side  of  the  crest  of  the 
lip,  and  D.  b.  superbum,  with  larger  and  more  richly-coloured 
flowers  than  the  type.  These  may  be  described  as  Australian 
Dend  robes,  being  amongst  the  few  really  showy  species  that 
come  from  the  island  continent. 

Our  photograph  was  taken,  in  the  gardens  of  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W.,  in  October 
last,  this  being  an  autumn-flowering  species.  Although  grown 
in  a  small  pan  the  plant,  carried  twelve  spikes  of  bloonr.  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  the  gardener,  does  not  grow  a  great  many 
specie®  of  Orchids,  hut  what  he  does;  have  he  grows  exceedingly 
well.  At  present,  however,  he  bas  more  Orchids  at  Gunners¬ 
bury  House  than  existed  there  a  few  years  ago'. 


Too  Much  Water. — The  rainfall  in  this  country  was  exces¬ 
sive  during  the  past  season,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Bloemfontein 
had  more  than  their  share  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  a  waterspout 
burst  over  the  town.  Three  hotels  and  many  houses  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  while  a  number  of  people  lost  their  lives. 
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New  England  Park  Superintendents. 

As  an  example  of  how  thei  members  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents  help  one  another,  we  pub¬ 
lish  ones  of  thei  bulletins  which  circulate  amongst  the  members 
only  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  system  is  to  send  round  a 
circulating  letter  to  the  members  which,  when,  it  returns  to  the 
secretary  with  articles  added  by  different  members,  is  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member,  and  also  to  the 
Horticultural  Press.  A  question  is  asked  by  the  secretary, 
and  thei  members  can  answer'  it  or  ask  another,  and  the 
letter  is  sent  on  its  journey  again  to  the  next  member  on  the 
list.  By  this  means  valuable  information  is  secured,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  widely  diffused  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

New  England.  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 
(Completed  Bulletin  No.  30,  May  1st,  1903.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  1st,  1903. 

With  this  bulletin  begins  a.  radical  change  in,  the  circulation. 
The  last  two  or  three:  bulletins'  have  been  sent  out  in  two 
sections.  This  was  found  necessary  in,  order  to  try  and  get 
them  to  circulate  in  .as  short'  a  time  as  possible.  This  plan 
did  not  prove  as  satisfactory  as  it  might,  and  it  has  been,  found 
necessary  to  send  the  circulating  bulletin  only  to  members 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  contributing  to  its  pages.  All 
the  members  will  receive  a>  copy  of  the  completed  bulletins 
as  formerly,  so  that  those  whose  names  have_  been  dropped  from 
the  circulating  list  wall  lose  nothing,  and  "those  who  take  so 
much  interest  will  be  gainers  by  having  the  “  merry-go-round  ” 
appear  oftener  on  their  desk.  Wei  have  still  thirty  members 
on  the  circulating  list,  so  do  not  forget  your  secretary’s  little 
story — hustle  them  along. 

It,  has  been  my  effort  to  start  the  bulletin  recently  on  some 
subject,  more  so  because  I  found  a  bulletin  would  often  travel 
two  months  without  getting  “  any  more  cargo  ”  than  when  it 
left  this  desk.  Now,  I  think  a  very  good  subject  for  this 
bulletin  will  be  “  Lawns,”  or  more  properly,  “  Grasses.” 

To  begin  with,  who  will  tell  me  a.  better  grass  than  Triticum 
repeats,  the  common,  Oouchgxass,  for  playground  purposes,  or 
for  growing  on  salt,  marsh  that  has  been  slightly  covered  with 
loam  ?  Who  will  I  ell  me  where  seed  can  be  procured  1  It  is  a 
tough,  good-wearing  grassi,  and  has  often  been,  recommended 
by  me  for  seaside  work  where  salt  spray  was  liable  to  come  up. 

What  is  the  best  grass  or  grasses  for  tennis  courts  or  golf 
greens?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  the  red  Fescue  (Festuoa 
rubra)  is  the  grass  for  putting  greens,  simply  because  it  stands 
the  dry  weather,  is  tough,  and,  owing  to  its  stoloniferous 
habit,  forms  a  perfect  mat,  of  velvet. 

What  is  the  best  grass  to  plant  steep  banks,  where  con¬ 
siderable  wash  may  be?  What  is  the  best  grass  for  shady 
woodlands,  and  who  can  tell  us  some  semi-aquatic  grass?  Mr. 
Keith  also  wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  Dandelions  and 
other  weeds  in  the  lawn..  How  can  the  summer  or  fall  grass 
he  kept  out?  The  worst  weed  I  ever  saw  in  a,  lawn  was  Yarrow- 
weed. 

Mr.  Draper  says,  if  you  cannot  write  an  article,  to  repeat 
some  poetry  ;  and  I  say,  or  ask  a  question. 

John  W.  Duncan. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  May  2nd,  1903. 

I  am  not  up  much  on  the  grass  question,  but  in.  my  younger 
days  I  was  “  down  on  my  knees  ”  a  good  deal  of  the  time  trying 
to  eradicate  the  “  Twitch  grass  ” — “  Dog  grass  ”  of  some, 
“  Quack  grass  ”  of  others.  I  suppose  Triticum  repens  is  correct. 

A  standard  authority  on  grasses  says  of  this  grass,  “  It 
operates  as  an  emetic  on  dogs',  .and  is  very  useful  in  binding  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  railroads.  Oh,  how  I  pity  the  dogs  !  ” 

I  have  covered  an  embankment  on  our  lake  front,  with  this 
grass,  and  it  has  done  the  best  of  anything  I  have  tried.  With 
a  light  dressing  of  loam  to  cover  the  gravel  I  secured  a  very 
good  stand  of  the  gras®. 

In  this  vicinity  the  Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  “  California 
Privet,”  hedges  are  killed  tic  the  ground.  Hardly  a,  rod  of 
•  good  hedge  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

To  what  extent  have  the  bulletin  readers  noted  the  condi¬ 


tion  of  the  hedges  in  their  locality*  and  what  condition  are 
they  in  on  the  first  day  of  May? 

Ligustrum  Ibota,  lias  come  out  as  hardy  as  an  Oak.  Even 
the  terminal  bud  of  last  year  is  uninjured. 

What  better  plant  than  the  Ibota  to  take  place  of  the 
wrecked  ovalifolium?  If  you  cannot  grass  this  bulletin,  why 
hedge  it  a  bit.  James  Draper. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  May  10th,  1903. 

All  my  time  being  occupied,  I  have  kept  Bulletin  30  one  day 
longer  waiting  for  Sunday,  in  hopes  that  I  could  think  of 
.something  that  would  interest  or  amuse  our  readers.  And  if 
the  simplicity  of  some  of  our  questions  heretofore  has  caused 
some  of  our  good  Boston,  brothers  amusement,  it.  will  please 
us  all  the  more.  I  remember  some  years  ago  I  was  asked  from 
what  portion  of  a,  Grape  Vine  the  bunch  of  Grapes  grew,  and 
after  guessing  .several  times  had  to  give  it  up,  and  to  say  that  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  shame  is  putting  it  mild.  To  think 
that  after  years  of  work  among  Vines  I  should  be  so  thick 
and  unobserving  not,  to  have  that  information.  But  since  then 
I  have  asked  many  good  gardeners  the  same  question,  and 
found  that  most  of  them  were  nearly  as  great,  a  chump  as  I, 
We  have  a,  grass  that  is  commonly  known  as  Whiteroot  (I  do 
not  remember  its  proper  name),  that  grows  very  rank  in  good’ 
soil,  and  is  the  best  grass  that  I  know  of  for  covering  a,  bank 
or  stiff  slope. .  Every  joint,  is  sure  to  grow,  and  if  it  once  get-s 
in  your  garden  it 'is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  It  has 
in  all  probability  received  more  cussing  from  gardeners  than 
all  the  other  permanent -grasses  put  together.  It  will  also 
stand  thei  spray  of  salt  water,  and  do,  well  along  the  seashore. 
It  differs  from  the  Bermuda,  grass  (Cynodon  Dactylon)  of  the 
south  in  this  respect ;  the  latter  grows  top  of  the  surface, 
sending"  its  roots  down,  while  the  former  grows  under  the  sur¬ 
face,  sending  its  stalks  upward. 

Let,  us  all  go  to  Albany  next,  month,  and  Hello  !  hello! 

- - —  Chas.  E.  Keith. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  14th,  1903. 

I  see  the  California,  Privet  has  been,  winter  killed  all  over  the 
New  England  States.  It  has  badly  suffered  with  us.  Hedges., 
of  long  standing  had  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground.  They  are 
all  sprouting  out,  but,  it,  will  take  years  for" them  to  get  back 
to  where  they  were-  last  fall.  We  have  had  similar  occurrences 
before  in  some  other  localities,  more  north  and  higher  up,  but 
the  past  winter  has  been  severe  on.  them  over  a  very  large 
territory  where  they  were  considered  hardy. 

I  attribute  the  loss,  first,  to  the  extremely  moist  and  cool 
season  of  last  year,  which  produced  a,  continuous  slow  growth  ; 
second,  to  the  very  early  heavy  frost  which  we  had  at  the  end 
of  October.  The  wood  had  not  ripened  enough  to  stand  that 
early  frost.  Some  young  plants  which  were  dug  in  early  fall 
and  planted  in  an  extremely  cold  position  have  not  suffered 
a.t  all,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  shifting  of  the  plant®,  stop¬ 
ping  the,  action  of  the  roots,  and  discontinuing  the  growth, 
helped  to  ripen  the  wood  in  time  enough  to  withstand  that 
early  frost. 

Ibota,  also  suffered  somewhat  with  us,  while  vulgaris,  of 
course,  was  not  touched  at  all.  The  past  winter  teaches  us 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  the  California  Privet,  too  much 
for  any  planting,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  so 
superior  in  many  respects  to  all  other  Privets. 

-  Theodore  Wirth. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  20th,  1903. 

I  do  not  think  our  secretary  will  find  a,  better  grass  than 
Triticum  repeals  for  playground  purposes,  or  for  growing  near 
llie  salt  water.  I  have  seen  it  thus  used  on  several  plaoesi  in 
Europe.  It,  is  a  very  tough  and  good  wearing  grass,  and  almost 
impossible  to  kill,  unless  it  is  buried  4  ft.  underground.  I  have 
seen  it  pulled  up  and  put  on  rocks,  exposed  for  weeks  to  the 
glaring  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  after  a  little  rain  it  started 
to  grow.  Would  not  advise  planting  it  near  places  wished  to 
be  open,  because  it  will  become  a  weed,  next  to  impossible  to 
get  rid  of. 

I  have  once  secured  seed  from  France. 

llOHERT  KARLSTROM. 

(To  he  continued '.) 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  I  know  where  a  garden  grows,  fairer  than  aught  in  the  world  beside.” — Tennyson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

)  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 

;  rill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  r 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ( 

y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor  s  ( 

'  udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
ie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  C 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ? 
)  JXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value,  < 
(  ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  s 
\  onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ) 
nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 

>  iews ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ( 
\  leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  < 
)  uccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  j 
)  usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 

)  IN  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

>  if  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ' 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  \ 

s  ion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
)  -i  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ( 

(The  following  Coloured  j 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

^recent  numbers  : —  | 

\  May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII,  \ 

<  May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  ) 
(ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS.  ( 

<  July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
(ROEZLII. 

<  August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


Philosophy  of  Manuring. 

Some  of  our  readers  are'  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Griffiths’s  larger  book,  and  others  have 
bis  cheaper  work,  on  “  Special  Manures  for 
Garden  Crops.”  The  third  edition  of  the 
larger  book,  now  on  our  table,  is  a  useful  and 
instructive  work  now  running  to  453  pages, 
including  a  good  index.  As  in  the  case  of 
most  books  dealing  with  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  it  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  earliest 
records  of  the  use  of  manures  to  indicate  the 
beiginnino-s  of  science.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  for  the  production  of  food  for  man 
and  beast  extends  back  to  prehistoric  times, 
as  we  have  some  evidence  in  archaeology,  in 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  in  China,  in 
which  latter  country  we  have  evidence  that 
certain  plants  were  cultivated  3,000  years 
B.C. 

The  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  all  cultivated  the  soil,  and  some  of 
their  poets  and  other  great  writers  have  left 
records  of  the  methods  of  practical  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  then  understood  and  carried  out.  We 
have  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Virgil, 
Pliny,  Columella,  Homer,  Theophrastus,  and 
Cato  that  manures  in  some  form  or  other 
were  used  by  these  early  cultivators.  Animal 
manures  were  those  chiefly  employed  by  the 
Romans,  and  all  these  are  named  with  even 
more  precision  as  to  their  nature  than  some 
of  the  most  recent  patent  manures.  The 
Romans  also  employed  mineral  manures  in 
the  form  of  .ashes  of  weeds,  bushes1,  and  wood, 
as  we  a, re  informed  by  Dr.  Griffiths.  Those 
who  read  the  “  Georgies  ”  of  Virgil  will  also 
find  for  themselves  that  the  farmers  and  cul¬ 
tivators  of  those  days  knew  some  of  the 
facts,  concerning  which  many  modern  or 
recent  scientists  speak  of  having  made  won¬ 
derful  discoveries.  The  extent  of  the 
science  may  be  judged  from,  the  fact  that 
Columella  wrote  a  book  in  twelve  large 
volumes  concerning  the  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  writer  lived  about  the  time  of 
Christ. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  those  early  times,  man  lias  not  ad¬ 
vanced  in  proportion  to  the  years  that  have 
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elapsed  since  then.  There  succeeded  the 
dark  ages,  in  which  learning  and  philosophy 
were  put  down  with  great  rigour.  Tlie 
earliest  English  work  of  any  importance  on 
the  subject  was  written,  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitz- 
herbert,  and  dated  1534.  This  writer  was 
strong  on  the  use  of  marl,  which,  we  may 
state,  is  a,  fat  kind  of  earth,  consisting  of  lime 
and  other  matters  in  combination.  Even 
after  the  revival  of  education  in  Europe  it 
-was  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  benefit  by 
the  teaching  of  learned  men,  because  they 
were  too  ignorant  to  understand  it.  It  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  that  any  real  progress,  was  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Among  the  earlier 
writers  of  those  days  was  the  notable  Liebig, 
a  German,  who  strove  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  facts  underlying  the 
science  by  availing  himself  of  information 
to  be  obtained  both  in  this,  and  his  own 
country. 

Turning  to  the  instruction  and  facts  re¬ 
corded  in  this  book  concerning  the  science  of 
agriculture  and  manuring,  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible!  in  the  space  at  command  to  indicate  a 
tithe  of  the  subjects  discussed,  as  the  facts 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  book 
would  take  the  whole  of  the  leisure  time  of  a 
gardener  to  study  during  the  evenings  of  a 
winter.  Although  they  chiefly  deal  with  the 
subject  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
many  of  the  facts  apply  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  to  gardening.  Those  who  have  not 
hitherto  studied  the  subject  might  have  a 
little  difficulty  in  following  out  the  reasoning 
in  many  cases  and  putting  it  into  practice. 
For  such  readers  bis  smaller  book  would  no 
doubt  prove  the  most  serviceable,  as  it  takes 
up  certain  plants  which  are  benefited  by  cer¬ 
tain  manures.  In.  this  instance  the  author 
goes  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  lays 
down  the  philosophy  of  manuring  for  dif¬ 
ferent  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  clear  up 
many  questions  which  to  the  ordinary  reader 
are  often  obscure  enough. 

When  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  the 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry  in  order  to  understand 
the  technicalities ;  but  when  the  author 
comes  to  deal  with  natural  manures  there  is 
no  gardener  worthy  of  the  name  but  should 
be  able  to  understand  the  meaning  and  pur¬ 
port  of  the  writings  and  be  able  to  put  the 
instructions  into  actual  practice.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  chapters  3  and  4  the  author  deals 
with  natural  manures,  and  discusses  sheep- 
fold  manure,  which  gardeners  often,  employ 
and  find  of  great  service  in  the  cultivation 
of  certain  classes  of  plants.  The  value  of 
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sheep  droppings  greatly  depends  upon  what  the  sheep  have 
been  fed,  and  this  would  also  apply  to  the.  manure  of  various 
other  animals,  and  the  method  of  keeping  it  or  preparing  it- 
before  it  is  put  on  the  land.  Hitherto  a.  great  deal  of  the 
most  valuable ‘Constituents  of  many  manures  have'been  allowed 
to  go  to  , waste  before  it  was  put  on  the  land,  or  in  the  composts 
which  gardeners  prepare. 

On  page  62  we  have  some  short  paragraphs  on  the  use  of 
sea, weeds  a.s  manure.  The  chemical  compositions-  of  those  are 
given  .in  tabular  form,  and  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  relat-i\  o 
proportion  of  plant  food  which  such  a  manure  contains.  On 
the  sea  coasts,  particularly  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  farmers 
avail  themselves:  of  seaweed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
manuring  of  their  land.  We  may  also,  say  that  shell-sand  is 
also  largely  employed  by  farmers  living  within  reasonable 
distance° of  the  seashore.  Of  course,  it.  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  where  seaweed  woi  Id  be  of 
advantage  to  it.  The  same  applies  to  shell-sand,  which  may 
be  collected  separately,  but  is.  often  incorporated  with  the  sea¬ 
weed  where  both  happen  to  be  washed  on  the  sea,  beach 
together. 

Light  lands,  would  be  injured  by  frequent,  applications  ot 
seaweed  -mixed  with  shell-sand,  .so.  that  even  in  the  simplest 
fonns-  of  husbandry  and  gardening  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  where  and  when  it  may  beneficially  he.  applied.  The. 
shell-sand  is 'largely  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so-  that  it 
acts  both  chemically  and  mechanically,  and  in  either  case 
should  not.  be  applied  in  any  great  quantity  to  light  and  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils.  On,  peat  and  clay,  however,  it  is,  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the.  crops. 

Other  kinds  of  green  manures  are  allied  to  seaweeds  in  their 
properties  and  the  manurial  constituents  which  they  give  back 
to  the  land,  but  there  is  not  that  danger  of  them  which  would 
apply  to>  sandy  seaweed.  In  farming  the  green  manures  that 
would  be  used  would  be  Turnip®,  Mustard,  and  Rape,  which  are 
sown  upon  the  land,  and  afterwards  fed  off  with  sheep  on  the 
land,  or  simply  ploughed  in  where  they  grow,  according  to 
circumstances. 

It  is  seldom  that  gardeners  resort  to  green  manuring  in 
gardens,  although  there  are  some  oases  in  which  it  might  be 
of  advantage,  particularly  in  light  soils  and  where  there  isi 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  farmyard  manure  for  use  in 
the  garden.  The  value  of  any  leguminous  crop  in  making  the 
land  richer  in  soil  nitrogen  is  well  known,  and  gardeners  might 
well  avail  themselves  of  the  fact  by  sowing  Peas,  Beans.,  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  other  related  crops,  where  they  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  crops-  which  are  highly  benefited  by  applications 
of  nitrogen. 

Artificial  manures  are  also  dealt  with  in  a  very  elaborate 
way,  showing  how  certain  of  -them  are  prepared  and  their 
composition,  all  of  which  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
gardeners  or  any  others  -engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  various  forms  in  which  bones-  may  be  used,  the  relative  use 
they  are.  in  the  soil  and  their  commercial  values  are  here  dis¬ 
cussed.  When  bones  are-  finely  ground  down,  it  is  then 
possible  to  adulterate  them,  in.  which  case  the  author  advises 
what  .should  be  done. 

The  manurial  value  of  fermented  bones-,  crushed  hoofsi, 
bone  shavings,  ivory  dust,  boiled  and  -steamed  bone®,  bone- 
black,  bone-ash,  dissolved  bo-nes  and  their  preparation  are  also 
here  fully  discussed.  The  author  -even,  deals  with  leather  meal. 
The  leather  of  old  boots  is  often,  plentiful  enough  in  London 
gardens,  but  in  that  form  it  takes  many  years  before  it.  can 
prove  of  any  material  service  to  plants,  if,  indeed,  it  can  ever 
be  termed  useful  in  that  form.  The  author  here  describes, 
however,  a  method  by  which  old  leather  is  ground  down  and 
turned  to  account  as  a.  nitrogenous  manure  under  the  name  of 
leather  meal. 

Under  the  heading  of  phosp-hatic  manures  guanos  are  dealt- 
with,  and  those  who  have-  not  hitherto-  studied  the  subject,  will 
be  astonished  what  a  large  number  of  guano®  there  are  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  a, re  derived.  In,  moist  cases  the 
supplies  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from,  the  deposits  of  the 
excrementit-ious  matter  of  seafowl,  where  such  happen®  to  be 
deposited  on  the  -rocky  sea.-co.asts  of  a.  country  with  a  dry 


climate.  The  less  washing  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  the 
better,  because  then  the  guano  will  contain  a  sufficient  pen 
cen-tage  of  nitrogen  for  it  to.  be.  described  as  a  nitrogenous  as 
well  as  .a  phosp-hatic  guano. 

Here  we  lear  n  that  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  the.  deposit®  of  guano-  were  originally  200  ft.  in  thickness. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn,  howeve-r,  that  the  Ichabo-e  guano  con¬ 
sists  of  the  pure  fresh  excreta  of  marine  birds.  This  brings 
the  fact-  ho-mei  to.  tho-sie  gardeners-  who  are  in  a  position  toi 
secure  the  cleanings  of  the  dove  cot,  pigeon  house,  o-r  fowl- 
house.  Such,  when  collected  together  and  kept  in  a  perfectly 
dry  place  till  ready  for  use,  is  equally  valuable  as  any  of  these 
guanos  could  be,  but  even  here  the  gardener  must  be  fully 
cognisant  of  what  he  i:si  doing,  otherwise  his  labours  would 
very  quickly  be  productive  of  harm  by  applying  too  much  of  a 
concentrated  manure  to  a.  certain  area  of  s-o-il  or  to  certain 
plants  for  which  it  might  no-t  be  beneficial.  Even:  in  this:  case, 
however,  the  study  of  such  a  book  as  we  are  now  discussing 
comes  in:  very  valuable,  and  the  study  of  it  during  the  winter 
evenings  would  be  a.  liberal  education,  to-  any  gardener. 

Near  Cape  Town  a  guano,  is  obtained  from,  certain  caves,  and 
is  believed  to-  be  the  excrement  of  an  extinct  fauna  in  bygone 
days.  This  deposit  is  rich  in  ammonia,  and  phosphates.  When 
a  portion  of  it  is  washed  and  the  solid  matter  placed  under  a 
microscope-,  the  remains-  of  diatoms  and  the  spicules  of  sponges 
give  some  idea  of  the  food  used  by  this  extinct  fauna.  A  large 
number  of  other  guanos  are  mentioned,  but  we  refer  readers 
to  the  book  itself,  as  a  study  of  the  same  will  be  productive  of 
much  lasting  benefit. 

In  another  chapter  coprolites  and  mineral  phosphates  are 
discussed.  These  coprolites  consist-  of  the-  fossilised  bones  and 
excreta,  of  extinct  mamma,®  and  are  found  in  various,  parts  of 
the  world,  including  Great  Britain.  The.  name  coprolite  is 
said  to  have  been  given  from  the  idea,  that  the  phosphatic 
nodule®  consisted  of  the  excreta  of  the  giant  lizards  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  this  country  coprolites  are  collected  to  be 
ground  down  into  manure,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and 
other  eastern  countries-,  where  they  are  found  in  fields  at  no 
great  depths  below  the  surface. 

Another  question,  here  discussed  is-  Thomas-  phos-phat-e 
powder,  otherwise  known  as  basic  slag,  and  which  has  -been 
largely  employed  as  a-  phosphatic  manure  within  recent-  years 
in  gardening  as  well  as  farming.  It  is  the  waste  product  of 
the  smelting  furnaces,  and  the  turning  of  it-  to  account  in  this 
way  is  another  of  the  many  triumphs  of  science. 


Chrysanthemum  Lady  Cranston. 

(See  Suijphment.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  novelties  of  the  past  season 
amongst  Cliry siant-hem ums,  was  undoubtedly  Lady  Cranston,  a 
very  beautiful  sport  from  the  well-known  Mrs-.  Barkley.  The 
latter  is-  a  very  popular  exhibition  variety,  and  the  newcomer 
differs  only  in  the  matter  of  colour  of  the  flower,  and  should 
prove  equal,  if  not  more  .serviceable,  to  exhibitors.  It  must 
be  classed  amongst  the  light-  colours,  for  the  florets  are  white, 
-except  those  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom,  which  have  a  delicate 
but  distinct  blush  or  pink  tint,  thus  making  a  beautiful  con¬ 
trast. 

As  a  rule,  the  darker  colour  in  this  class  of  plants  is  con¬ 
fined  to-  the  outer  flo-rets,  and  very  often,  betrays  itself  when  the 
flowers  are  fading,  and,  of  course,  past  their  best  for  exhibition 
purposes.  In  this-  instance  the  dark  colour  occupies  the^ 
centre  of  the  bloom  at  its  best,  consequently  this  variety  will 
take  its-  place:  on  the-  show-boards-  as-  something  very  distinct 
indeed. 

It  first  c-am-e  before  the  public  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  November  last,  but,  since  then  it  has 
passed  into-  the-  collection  of  Mr.  W .  .T.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon,  from  whom  we  had  the  photograph  from  which  our 
supplement  was  prepared. 

The  camera,  unfortunately,  does  not  show  so  delicate  colours 
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as  that  which  gives  this  variety  its  piquancy,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  florets  are  veiy  broad  and  massive',  the  outer  ones 
drooping,  while  the  middle  ones  are  inclined  to-  be  whorled  and 
the  inner  ones  incurved.  Some  blooms  of  it  ■were  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  November  24th  by 
Mr.  Godfrey,  who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it  tliei 
highest,  recognition  given  by  the  committee  for  a  purely 
florists’  flower. 


Mr.  D.  MacGregor. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  given  accounts  of  gardeners 
who  have  been  successful  in  life  after  being  in  the  profession 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  perhaps  more,  but  on  this  occasion 
we  give  a,  short  sketch  of  a  young  gardener  whose  career  to 
come  looks  very  promising. 

We  refer  to  Mr.  Donald  MacGregor,  who  left  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Ivew,  on  the  9th  inst.,  after  serving  his  allotted  time 
of  two  years.  He  is  therefore  still  quite  a  young  man.  He  is  a 
native  of  Perthshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberfeldy,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  the  Highlands,  and  very 
frequently  referred  to  as  Breadalbane.  He  wa-s  educated  at 
Weem  public  school,  where  his  schoolmaster  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him  while  a  boy.  After  leaving  school  lie  further 
tried  to  improve  himself  in  his  leisure  time  by  attending  classes 
at  the  evening  school.  The  school-master’s  opinion  was  that 
“  he  would  devote  his  energies  to  bettering  himself  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  he  had  chosen.” 

Hi=  first  start  in  the  profession  was  at  Killiechassie  House, 
Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Douglas,  being 
bound  for  a  space  of  four  years.  After  me  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  served  another  year  as  journeyman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  frequent  custom  in  Scotland,  should  there  happen  to 
be  a  vacancy  on  the  staff  after  the  apprentice  has  completed 
his  term.  His  master  in  the  gardens,  Mr.  R.  Laing,  gave  him 
every  opportunity  of  gaining  knowledge  in  the  profession  by 
putting  him  through  all  the  departments.  He  speaks  of  Mr. 
MacGregor  as  an  excellent  workman,  and  in  every  other  way  a 
worthy  son  of  the  vocation. 

After  leaving  Killiechassie  House,  in  November,  1897,  he 
was  transferred  to  Langlee  House,  Galashiels,  Selkirkshire,  the 
seat  of  A.  D.  Forbes  Gordon,  Esq.  Here"  he  stayed  for  twelve 
months,  and  gave  the  gardener,  Mr.  T.  C.  F-arquhar,  every 
satisfaction.  Already  it  would  appear  that  he  had  taken  every 
advantage  of  improving  his- time,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Far- 
quhar,  he  was  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  gardening. 

He  left  Langlee  House  in  1898,  and  took  up  a  position  in 
the  gardens  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Buceleuoh,  under  the  late  Malcolm  Dunn.  During  the  first 
twelve  months  he  was  first  journeyman  of  twelve  hands  outside. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  acted  as  first  journeyman  in  the 
,  plant  houses.  Being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
he  applied  himself  even  more  diligently  to  the  scientific  side  of 
the  profession  during  the  evenings.  For  some  time  he  studied 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Rev.  H.  Farquhar,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of 
Dalkeith,  whose  class  was  carried  on  under  the  Edinburgh 
County  Council  scheme.  He  also  attended  other  classes  in  the 
(.  modern  Athens,  taking  a  considerable'  number  of  certificates. 
When  he  left  Dalkeith  Palace,  Mr.  J.  Whytoek,  the  gardener, 
spoke  very  highly  of  his  diligence  as  a  workman  and  a  student. 

Mr.  MacGregor  sat  at  the  R.H.S.  -examination  in  April,  1900, 
and  took  a  First-class  Certificate  in  'horticulture.  He  also- 
studied  at  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
a,  First-class  in  horticulture  in  April  of  the  same  year ;  also-  a 
First-class  in  elementary  botany;  First-class  in  entomology 
during  the  first  year’s  course ;  and  a  First-class  and  Class 
Medal  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

In  Mav,  1901,  at  the  same  college,  he  sat  for  advanced 
botany,  theoretical  and  practical,  taking  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  He  also  repeated  his;  success  in  the  second  year’s  course 
of  entomology,  taking  the  First-class  Certificate  and  Class 
Medal  in  agriculture  and  a  Second-class  for  inorganic 
j  chemistry. 

Since  coming  to  London  he  continued  his  -studies,  and  took 


a  First-class  for  elementary  botany  at  the  Science  and  Art 
examinations,  South  Kensington.  In  the  following  year  ho 
t-ook  a  First-class  Certificate  for  advanced  botany  at  the  same 
examination. 

A  student  who'  was  so  -anxio-us  to  avail  himself  -of  instruction 
at  the  different  places  where  ha  has  been  would  be  certain  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  going  through  the  courses 
of  lectures  given  by  various  professors  and  botanists  in  the 
Roya-l  Gardens,  Kew.  For  some  time  after  going 
to  Kew  he  was  in  charge  of  the  flower  garden 
department,  and  was  -then  transferred  to  the  tem¬ 
perate  house,  where  he  acted  as  sub-foreman  of  that  de¬ 
partment  during  the  past  ten  months.  About  the  completion 
o-f  his  term  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  of  Shanghai,  China,.  This  position  gives  him  the 
control  of  -the  public  parks  and  gardens,  glass-ho-uses,  ceme¬ 
teries,  and  recreation  grounds.  This  Chinese  town,  as  most 
of  -our  readers  will  remember,  has  a  large  European  population, 


Mr.  Donat, d  MacGregor. 


so  that  from  our  point  o-f  view  the  station  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  -again  filled  by  a  Kewit-e. 

While  Mr.  MacGregor  was  at  [Dalkeith  he  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  various  other  ways;  and  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  pages  of  T'he  Gardening  World,  writing  upon 
market  gardening  and  other  forms  of  gardening  as  practised 
in  the  neighbourhood  o-f  Edinburgh.  During  his  holidays 
through  the  Highlands  he  visited  a  number  of  places,  and  gave 
an  account  of  same  in  our  pages,  including  very  vivid  accounts 
of  TaymO'Uth  Castle  gardens  and  grounds  and  the  gardens  of 
Grant-ully  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  the  seats  o-f  the  Earl  o-f  Breadal¬ 
bane  and  Lady  Stewart  respectively.  He  sails  for  China 
before  the  end  -of  this  month,  and  we  wish  him  every  success 
in  his  new  responsibilities. 


Romance  oe  a  Buttonhole. — In  a  greenhouse  belonging  to 
the  Thames  Conservancy  in  their  Kew  depot  is  a  flourishing 
Orchid  which  is  looked  upon  by  botanists  a>s  a  rare  curiosity. 
The  flower  was  worn  in  the  buttonhole  of  an  official  at  a  Masonic 
entertainment  over  seven  years  ago,  and  was  about  to  be  cast 
away  in  a  withering  condition  when  a  gardener  asked  for  it. 
The  flower  was  taken,  in  hand  with  a  view  to  resuscitation,  and 
the  ingenious  gardener  bound  up  the  stem  with  copper  wire, 
fixing  it  on  to  virgin  cork,  and  -covering  up  the  cut  stem  with 
sphagnum  moss.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone  the  dying  stem 
revived,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  flourishing  state.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  of  a  cut  Orchid  forming  for 
itself  a  new  root. 
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Gloxinias. 

This  lovely  class  of  plants  may  bet  propagated  by  seed,  divi¬ 
sion  of  tubers,  and  leaf  cuttings.  Seed-sowing  is.  by  far  the 
best  ‘of  the  three  methods.  A  packet  of  seed  from  a  good 
strain  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  flowering  plants  within  six 
months,  from  the  date  of  sowing.  Moreover,  successional 
sowings  will  yield  flowers  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  the  seed.  In 
preparing  the  pot®  or  pans  for  seed  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  plants  must  be:  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle  ;  therefore,  instead  of  filling  the  pots  half-full 
of  crocks,  it  is  better  to  use  only  a  few  crocks,  and  then  fill  the 
pots  about  three  parts  full  with  loamy  soil.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  light  sandy  soil,  which  is  used  for  the  surface,  becom¬ 
ing  dry  so  quickly,  and,  consequently,  surface  watering  will 
not.  be.  needed  so  often  until  the  seed  has  germinated.  I  like 
to  place  the  seed  pots  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  ;  the  seed 
will  not  germinate  so  quickly  as  when  placed  in  a.  warm, 
shady  position,  but  the  seedlings  will  be  much  stronger  and  less 
liable  to  damp  off.  Of  course,  they  require  a.  little  extra,  atten¬ 
tion,  but  in  a.  bouse  where  a  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained 
they  will  be  safe  enough. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  developed  they 
should  be  pricked  off,  an  operation  which  requires  a.  little  care. 
Every  plant  should  be  saved,  as  the  smallest,  plants  have  often 
the  finest  flowers.  If  a  greater  number  of  seedlings,  are  ob¬ 
tained  than  can  be  grown  on  into  good  flowering  plants,  the 
surplus  might  have  sufficient*  .attention  to  get  a  bloom  or  two., 
so  that  the  best  may  be  selected.  These  will  be*  useful  for 
growing  on  for  an  early  batch  the  following  year.  They  may 
be  gradually  dried  off  as.  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  and  after 
the  foliage  is  withered  the  conns  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
until  they  are  -started  into  growth  again.  The  first  batch 
should  be  started  early,  and  others  started  later  for  succession. 
With  a  little  management  a.  regular  succession  may  be  kept,  up 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  To  grow  Gloxinias  suc¬ 
cessfully,  they  should  from  the  time  they  are  started  be  kept 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible*,  and  only  have  sufficient 
shading  to  prevent,  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  scorching  the 
leaves.  They  like  -a.  moist  atmosphere  and  rather  a.  high 
temperature  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  but.  as 
they  come  into*  flower  the  temperature  may  be  reduced,  and 
if  brought  into  flower  in  a.  cool  house  the  flowers  will  be*  of 
greater  substance  and  last  .much  longer  than  when  developed 
in  a  shady,  moist,  place. 

Gloxinias  may  be  grown  on  for  a.  number  of  years  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  corms  should  be  started  in  small  pots,  and  potted 
on  as  soon  as  they  have  started  into  active  growth.  They 
should  be  in  their  flowering  pots,  before  they  have  made,  too 
much  growth  :  otherwise*  it  will  be  difficult  to  pot  them  with¬ 
out.  damaging  the  foliage.  The  compost  should  comist  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little 
well-rotted  manure  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sand.  They  re¬ 
quire  care  in  watering  and  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure 
from  the  time  they  show  their  flower  buds.  If  allowed  to  get 
too  dry,  or  otherwise  receive  a.  check,  a  great  portion  of  the* 
flower  buds  will  remain  dormant.  Of  insect  pests,  thrips  are 
their  greatest  enemy.  Moisture  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
keeping  thrips  off,  but.  if  they  make  their  appearance  regular 
fumigation  is  the  only  way  to*  check  them.  Fumigating  will 
not  damage  the  flowers  if  it-  is  done  carefully  and  there  is  no 
moisture  on  them  at  the  time.  J.  W.  J. 


Little  Green  Lily. — A  beautiful  -rose  tint  can  be  given  to 
freshly-cut  flowers  of  a  naturally  white  or  pale  yellow  colour 
by  plunging  the  -stems  into-  a  solution  of  aniline  red  and  allowing 
the  dye  to  become  diffused  over  the  petals  by  absorption.  This 
gives  a  far  more  natural  effect  than,  can  be  obtained  by  the 
clumsy  process  of  dipping  the  petals  themselves  in  the  solution. 
Other  colours  can  be  employed  in  the  same  way.  and  a  very 
curious  effect  is  produced  by  the  green  Lilies  and  Daffodils  thus 
obtained. 


Apple  Bismarck. 

The  above  variety  seems  to  have  originated  in  Tasmania, 
where  it  was  named  Prince  Bismarck.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick  in  1883,  but  it  is 
not  recorded  in  the  list  of  Apples  a  t  the  end  of  the  book 
“  British  Apple-s.”  In  1888,  however,  it  is  recorded,  so-  that 
cultivators  have  had  time  to  test  it  in  this  country. 

The  fruit  is  of  large  size-,  and  heavily  flushed  with  dark  red 
or  bronzy-red  on  the  side:  most,  exposed  to  light  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  The  flesh  is  very  firm  in  texture,  so  that  the 
fruit  keeps  very  well  from  October  to  January,  during  which 
time  it-  is  very  serviceable  as  a  cooking  Apple,  being  of  first- 
class  quality. 

The-  tree  is  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  fruits  heavily  in 
most  seasons,  so  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  orchard 
planting.  This  being-  the  case,  it  is  also  of  leading  importance 
for  market  purposes,  seeing  that  it  possesses  size,  high  colour, 
and  free-bearing  properties.  It  has  already  been  turned  to 


Apple  Bismarck. 


excellent  -account  for  that  purpose,  and  is  likely  to  receive 
more  extended  cultivation  when  its  suitability  as  a.  market 
variety  is  more*  widely  recognised.  These  recommendations 
also  show  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  never  absent  from ‘the  exhibition  table, 
where  fruits  are  much  in  request,  at  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  shows. 

It  is  also  particularly  well  adapted  for  use  in  private  estab¬ 
lishments,  seeing  that  it-  may  be  grown  as  a  standard,  and  also 
upon  a  wall  where*  the*  latitude  makes  it.  convenient-  to  plant 
Apples  in  such  positions.  It  is  also*  amenable  for  cultivation 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  where  dwarf  trees  are  required,  either  as 
pyramids  or  in  pots  for  orchard  house*  culture. 

As  giving  some  idea,  of  its  propensity  for  early  fruiting,  we 
may  state  that  we  have  seen  a.  fruit-  of  large  size  o-n  a  maiden 
tree  which  was,  practically,  about  four  or  five  month's  old. 
No  doubt  there  had  been  a  flower  bud  upon  the-  graft  employed, 
and  this  was  allowed  to-  take*  its  course,  with  the  result  men¬ 
tioned.  Trees  of  small  or  moderate  size*,  but  still  only  a.  few 
years  old,  fruit  freely,  and  the*  Apples,  they  produce*  are  both  - 
large  and  handsome,  coming  in  well  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a.  photograph  taken  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs,  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  in 
November  last. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  Weekly  Prize  see 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Labels, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  “  J.  C.,”  respecting  the  above',  on  pp. 
7  and  8  of  The  Gardening  World,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest 
to  many  who  are  responsible  for  the  labelling  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  plants,  etc.,  in  gardens.  I  have  for  several  years  been 
on  the  look-out  for  a  label  which  can  be  considered  perfect, 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this,  but  there  are 
several  kinds  to  select  from  which  are  good  in  many  ways.  I 
cannot  agree  with  “  J.  C.”  when  he  says  that  labels  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  in  every 
well-ordered  garden  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  if  there  is 
any  interest  attached  to  the  occupants,  and  my  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply  to  subjects  grown  in  the  open. 

For  instance,  supposing  in  a,  celebrated  garden  like  Ivew,  or 
any  other  famous  establishment  in  this  country,  where  visitors 
flock  to  see  the  various  plants  and  gam  some  idea  of  which  are 
the  best  to  grow,  if  there  were  no  labels  one  would  be  but  little 
the  wiser.  And  what  good  would  be  done,  or  how  would  one 
be  able  to  gather  information  l 

Of  all  the  various  patterns  of  labels  tried  here,  and  they  are 
many,  we  have  not  yet  found  a  more  desirable  or  pleasing 
one  than  the  pattern  I  have  before  advised  using  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World — that  is,  Wood’s  plant  club  label,  which  is  made 
of  zinc  and  written  on  with  indelible  ink.  This  has  several 
strong  points  to  recommend  it,  the  chief  one  being  that  with 
care  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  is  neat  in  appearance,  lasts  in 
good  condition  for  several  years  without  rewriting,  can  be 
easily  cleaned  oft'  when  necessary  by  a  labourer,  and  is  cheap. 

This  label  is  made  in  three  sizes,  the  largest  for  shrubs,  a 
medium  size  for  border  plants,  and  a  smaller  one  suitable  for 
alpines.  These  are  not  at  all  conspicuous  when  used  in  large 
quantities,  and  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  those  who  wish 
to  have  a  really  good  label.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Elstree. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit  Growing  and 
the  N.F.G.F. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World, 

®ibj — Every  member  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federa¬ 
tion  must  heartily  welcome  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  hold  a  departmental  inquiry  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  which  affects  every  grower,  but 
members  of  the  federation  will  be  justified  in  feeling  with  some 
pride  that  they  have  had  a  hand  in,  bringing  it  about,  for 
without  wishing  to  claim  more  credit  than  fairly  belongs  to 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  agitation  set  on  foot 
bj  this  national  society  which  brought  to  the  minds  of  the 
powers  that  be  the  necessity  for  an  exhaustive  inquiry. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Government  Departments  rarely 
take  action  of  this  kind  without  spontaneous  evidence  from 
the  particular  interest  concerned  that  such  action  is  really 
lequned,  and  in,  this  instance  the  National  Federation  hast 
.undoubtedly  furnished  such  evidence.  By  its  deputation  tq 
t  ie  Board  of  Railway  General  Managers,  which  led  to  some 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  the  public  meetings  it  has  held 
m  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  called  attention  to  the 
needs  o,  the  industry,  and  especially  by  its  frequent  communi- 
ca  ions  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  these  needs  been 
mipressed  on  the  late  and  present  heads  of  that  department. 
At  the  great  gathering  at  Maidstone  in  August  last,  the  Pre- 
si  en  of  the  Board  was  present  in  person,  delivered  a  most 
si  mpathetic  address,  and  himself  joined  the  federation.  Then 
we  lave  the  fact  that  the  president  and  two  other  leading 
members  of  the  federation  are  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiiy,  which  alone  should  convince  the 
gioweis  m  general  as  to  what  influence  is  possessed  by  their 
representative  combination.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
{power. can  conscientiously  withhold  his  support  from  a 
y  which  is  so  manifestly  working  for  his  best  interests. 


I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  and  to  receive  any 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  forthcoming  Inquiiy 
Committee,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

A.  T.  Matthews,  Secretary  N.F.G.F. 
28,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  London,  W. 


Calanthe  Veitchii. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It,  was  very  pleasing  to  see  that  Mi'.  Bethel  concurred 
with  what  Mr.  Penton  said  re  the  exhibit  recorded  on  p.  1049, 
December  19th.  By  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Penton  said  lie 
agrees  with  what  “  Semi-darkness  ”  said,  as  the  one  letter  was 
based  on  the  other,  and  consequently  disposes  of  his  own 
argument  of  misrepresentation.  Those  who  heard  the  criticism 
of  the  judge  for  the  edification,  of  the  meeting  (a,  very  unusual 
proceeding)  can  compare  Mr.  Penton’®  unbiassed  and  fair 
criticism  with  what  they  heard. 

It  might  be  well  to1  explain  that  the  judges  are  appointed 
by  Mr.  Bethel  or  the  president  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  exhibitor  of  the  plants)  under  discussion  has  exhibited 
from  tune  to  time  for  a,  number  of  years,  and  some  of  the 
exhibits  in  his  own  estimation  were  better  than  the  one  under 
discussion  ;  yet  there  was  not  a,  single  thought  of  complaining, 
although  he  did  not  get  a  certificate.  Indeed,  he  was  once 
spoken  to  by  a  former  secretary  (Mr.  Gredg)  about  a  certificate 
for  an  exhibit,  but  be  told  him  not  to  mind,  ais  they  were 
barely  worth  the  trouble  of  writing  them  out.  What  was 
objected  to  was  the  public  criticism.  If  the  exhibit  Avas  a,s 
inferior  as  it  ivas  made  out,  to  be,  good  taste  would  have  with¬ 
held  the  criticism,  although  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Bethel  admitted  by  letter  that  he  did  not  remember 
what  the,  criticism  was.  If  the  Orchids  under  discussion,  are 
as  easily  grown  as  Mr.  Bethel  thinks  they  are,  Mr.  Penton  will 
see  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  “  Semi-darkness  ”  to  send 
an  article  to  the  “  G.  W.”  on  the  cultivation  of  Calanthe 
Veitchii,  as  he  intended  to'  do.  Mr.  Bethel’s  proof  of  their  easy 
cultivation  is  not  very  convincing,  however,  “  that  any  intelli¬ 
gent  amateur  with  suitable  accommodation  might  easily 
achieve  the  success  recorded  by  ‘  Semhda rknessl’  ”  Take  the 
whole  range  of  subjects  usually  grown  by  Professionals  (spelt 
with  a  big  P) ;  you  will  scarcely  get  one  that  isi  not  grown,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  amateurs  up  and  down  the  country  (Orchids 
not  excepted),  and  in  many  oases  making  a,  better  job  than 
professional  gardeners.  TV.  K. 


Trade  Notices. 


New  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogues. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. — From  the  above  well-known  firm 
of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  comes  the  spring  catalogue,  which 
Ave  note  is  the  second  edition,  which  had  to  he  published  owing 
to  the  great  demand  made  upon  the  first  one.  It  runs  to  151 
pages,  including  a  good  index,  and  is  most  profusely  illustrated 
from  end  to  end.  The  novelties  of  both  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  catalogue,  and  include 
new  varieties  of  a  Cauliflower,  Cabbage',  and  Melon.  One  each 
also  of  a  new  Chrysanthemum,  Delphinium,  Stock,  and  two 
Primulas  are  offered.  The  illustrations  consist  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  photographs,  and  represent  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables,  including  Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans,  Broccoli,  Beet, 
Cauliflower,  Cucumbers,  Carrots,  and  their  neAv  Cabbage  named 
Leader,  a  photograph  of  which  shows  a.  very  shapely  Cabbage, 
surrounded  by  a,  few  small  leaves,  and  densely  covering  the 
.ground,  every  heart  being  of  even,  useful  size.  Peas  are  also 
well  represented,  and  Messrs.  Webb  make  a  speciality  of  them 
in  their  extensive  trial  grounds  a,t  Kinver.  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Calceolarias,  and  Gloxinias  are  their  specialities  under  glass, 
and  are  here  well  represented.  SeAre>ral  vieAvs  of  the  trials  on 
the  Kinver  seed  farms  are  also  given,  and  show  the  care 
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which  Messrs.  Webb  bestow  upon  the  classes  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  which  they  cultivate. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  send  out  a  very  neat  catalogue  in  white  covers,  while 
the  other  part  of  the  catalogue  is  of  t:he  same  high  quality  and 
the  planting  clear.  The'  whole  of  this  catalogue  is  arranged 
alphabetically,  so  as  to  facilitate  reference.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  vegetables,  while  the  second  part  is  much  larger, 
and,  in  addition  to  flower  seeds,  contains  various:  lists  of  a 
serviceable  character  to  those  who  are  looking  out  for  seeds 
and  other  necessaries  of  the  garden.  On  page  22  is  a  short 
chapter  on  the  raising  of  flowers  from  seeds,  including  hardy 
annuals,  halfdiardy  annuals,  greenhouse  annuals,  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  and  bi-ennials.  Novelties  and  specialities  are  very 
numerous,  extending  to  ten  pages  printed  on  pale  green  paper, 
and  therefore  readily  discovered  by  those  who  are  using  the 
catalogue.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  novelties:  are  entirely 
made  up  of  various  flowers,  both  for  hot-liouses  and  out-of- 
door  culture.  These  are  not  plants,  but  seeds  in  all  cases 
are  offered,  including  the  variegated  Aloe,  which  was  collected 
at  Talana.  Hill,  Natal,  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr.  Many  of  the  novel¬ 
ties  consist  of  new  varieties  £f  China  Asters,  Begonias,  hybrid 
Aquilegias,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Dianthus, 
Kniphofias,  Lupins,  Nasturtiums,  Phloxes,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  many  interesting  subjects  amongst  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  which  might  be  described  as  specialities  or 
very  choice  subjects  for  the  garden  and  not  exactly  novelties, 
though  few  gardens  yet  possess  them. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  send  out  a,  seed 
list  of  105  pages,  freely  illustrated  throughout  with  woodcuts 
and  pictures  reproduced  from  photographsi,  including  both 
vegetables  and  flowers.  On  page  1  we  note  that  the  Worcester 
firm  was  established  in  1804  by  the  present  proprietor’s  grand¬ 
father,  so  that  this  is  the  centenary  of  the  firm.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Co.  have  therefore  had  ample  time  to  make  ramifications 
in  various  directions,  and  to<  gain  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  also  patronised  by  H.M.  the  King,  as  they 
were  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  On  pjage  62  a  list  of  novel¬ 
ties  for  this:  year  is  given,  including  several  Chrysanthemums, 
new  Iceland  Poppies,  some  Primulas  of  the  stellata  and  Chinese 
types,  together  with  a  new  climber — namely,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber  aureus,  having  golden-yellow  instead  of  orange  flowers. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester. — This  firm  sends  out. 
a  very  good  catalogue,  furnished  with  the  various  requirements 
of  the  garden,  and  having  numerous  illustrations  dispersed 
throughout  its  pages.  The  most  useful  of  the  vegetables  at 
present  in  use  are  here  given,  together  with  a  number-  of  the 
more  recently-introduced  novelties  or  new  varieties.  There  is1  a 
separate  list  of  the  general  catalogue  of  seeds,  with  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  tabular  form  across  the  page. 

Mr,  F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Both  the  back 
and  the  front  cover  of  the  catalogue  sent  out  by  Mr-.  Heine¬ 
mann  are  ornamented  with  coloured  pictures  of  novelties  he 
sends  out.  These  are  represented  by  wonderful  delicacy  of 
colour,  and  consist  largely  of'  florists’  flowers,  such  as  Scliizan- 
thus,  Pansies,  Petunias,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  To-renias.  The 
interior  of  the  catalogue  contains  many  illustrations,  both 
woodcuts  and  reproductions  from  photographs.  Although 
sent  out  by  a.  German  firm,  this  catalogue  is  in  English,  so  that 
readers  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  will  -have  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  text.  The  novelties  described  are  indicated  by 
a  very  conspicuous  form  of  setting  up  the  type  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmo-uth,  Devon. — The  descriptive-  cata¬ 
logue  of  -Chrysanthemums!  for  1904  has  now  reached  us,  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  novelties  of  the  year  in  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  whether  raised  by  Mr.  Godfrey  or  others,  and  also  in¬ 
cludes  some  Australian  novelties  of  Japanese  varieties.  The 
first  part  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  several  articles  on  the 
growing  of  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  blooms ;  also  on 
the'  rust  of  Chrysanthemums.  A  very  fine  illustration  of  the 
new  Lady  Cranston,  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  accom¬ 
panies  the  catalogue. 


Messrs.  Wm-  Baylor  Bartland  and  Sons,  Cork.— This  cata¬ 
logue  is  devoted  to  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  being  arranged 
somewhat  similarly  to  catalogues  in  this  country,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  woodcuts  and  other  illustrations.  We  note 
amongst  novelties  a  Galega  named  G.  Hartlandi,  followed  by 
a  mark  of  interrogation — whatever  that  may  mean — but  surely 
the  species  of  Galega  are  not  s-o  numerous  or  so-  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  them.  Most  of  tho-se  already  in  gardens 
are  well  marked  either  -in  height,  time  of  flowering,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  themselves-.  Many  interesting  herbaceous 
plants  and  florists’  flowers-  are-  also-  offered  in  this-  same  cata¬ 
logue. 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Edinburgh. — The  above 
firm  makes  no  attempt  at  display,  but  makes  out  a  useful  and 
workable  list  of  vegetables  and  flower  seeds,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  with  'the  usual  brief  descriptions. 


Hamamelis  japonica  zuccariniana. 

'this  time  last-year  vegetation  in  the  open  air  was  much 
further  advanced  than  on  the  present  occasion.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  number  of  rainy  days  and  the  prevailing  mild 
weather,  the-  average  temperature  during  the  winter  must  have 
been  much  lower  hitherto  than  last-  year.  This  iisi  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  above-  winter-flo-wering  -shrub  was  -iii 
full  b-loonr  on,  January  10th,  1903.  On  the  same  date  this  year 
not  a  bud  was  expanded,  and  only  two-  or  three  a  week  later, 
so  that  practically  vegetation  would  be  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks-  later  than  at  this:  date  last-  year.  That  does-  not  imply 
that-  vegetation  will  be  late  in  April,  as- a  week  o-f  fine  weather 
towards-  the  end  o-f  March  has  a  wonderful  effect  o-n  the 
advance  o-f  vegetation,,  but  more  particularly  on  floweir-buds 
which  were  made  the  previous:  autumn  ready  for  expansion) 
when  the  weather  should  prove:  favourable. 

The  plant  under  notice  may  be  described  as  -a.  small  tree  or 
bush,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is1  grown.  As  -a) 
rule,  it-  is  easily  inclined  to  form  a  small  tree  with  a  single 
stem.  The  flowers,  like  those  of  the  other  species  of  Hama- 
m-elis,  owe  the-ir  co-nspie-uousness  to-  their  habit  of  flowering  at 
a,  time  when  the  leaves  are  off.  The  American,  Wit-ch  Hazel 
blooms!  in  the  autumn  before  or  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
according  a-s,  the  flower's  are  late  or  early,  but  the  species 
under1  notice  always  drops-  its  leaves  long  before  the-  expansion 
of  the  flowers.  Now,  the  fo-ur  narrow  pale  yellow  petals,  like 
crumpled  ribbon-si,  are  beginning  to  tumble  out  of  the  calyx. 
Thei  latter  forms  the  bud  a,nd  on  the  -outer  surface  is  brown, 
while,  the  inner  fa-c-ei  is  reddish-brown  and  heft  to  set  off  tbe 
yellow  petals,  but  the  s-epa-ls  are  -really  much  shorter  than  tbe 
latter.  It:  is  -sometime®  described  as  a-  separate  species,  but 
it  is  too  closely  -allied  to-  H.  japonica;  to  be-  separable. 


The  Bradford  Botanical  Garden. — The  authorities  of  Kew 
Gardens  have  already  abundantly  shown  that  the  promise  to 
assist  the  newly-formed  Botanical  Gardens  in  Lister  Park,  Man 
ningham,  which  they  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  was 
Ho  idle  promise.  Already  three  huge  consignments  of  plants 
have  been  received,  aggregating  367  plants,  nearly  every  one: 
being  of  considerable  rarity  or  of  high  scientific  interest.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  list  are  42  plants  for  the  greenhouses.  Both  in 
the  greenhouses  and  in  the  garden  a  special  feature  during 
next  year  will  be  made  of  plants  of  economic  interest  and  utility, 
and  one  large  bed  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  this  section. 
Something  like  a  hundred  plants  are  already  at  hand  as  a 
nucleus  for  this  collection.  This  series  will  doubtless  be  for 
most  people  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  garden,  for  visitors 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  growth  and  appearance 
of  plants  with  whose  names  and  products  they  are  familiar  as 
groceries,  medicines,  or  as  industrial  raw  materials.  A  good  many 
important  plants  which  yield  fibres  used  in  textile  manufacture 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  included.  The  advisory 
committee  who  are  assisting  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Corporation  in  regard  to  the  garden  are  proposing  to  issue 
as  a  pamphlet  to  visitors  to  the  gardens  a  concise  popular  de¬ 
scription  of  the  economic  plants. 
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The  Rose  Show  at  Norwich  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of 
The  Grove,  Ipswich  Road,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Chamberlain,  on  or  about  July  7th. 

*  *  *■ 

Potatos  Still  in  the  Ground. — There  are  a  good  many  acres 
of  Potatos  to  lift  in  the  parish  of  Foulden,  Kelso,  yet.  It  is 

to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  anything  the  worse. 

*  *•  * 

Potatos  at  Stalling. — Some  small  Potatos  of  a  special 
variety,  and  weighing  about  an  ounce  each,  have  just  been  sold 
at  Spalding  (Lincolnshire)  at  the  rate  of  £10  each. 

*  *  * 

Outdoor  Strawberries. — During  the  past  week  Strawberries 
have  been  picked  at  Sheringham  (Norfolk),  not  ripe,  but  as  large 
as  Filbert  nuts.  This  seems  ironical  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  chances  of  a  crop  may  be  more  or  less  ruined  by  frost  in 
May. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  George  I’Anson.  for  many  years  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  both  at  Clapton  and  Bush  Hill 
Park,  has  joined  the  garden  staff  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  Mr.  I’ Anson  is  a  specialist  in  Orchids, 

so  that  he  will  still  be  in  his  element  at  Heaton. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  from  the  Scully  Isles. — One  day  last  week  the 
steamer  “  Lyonnesse  ”  brought  across  to  Penzance  63  cwt.  of 
flowers  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly  for  the  country  markets.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  the  same  steamer  landed  about  2^  tons  of  flowers 
at  Penzmce,  and  which  were  despatched  by  rail  to  markets  up- 
country. 

*  *  * 

Strange  Experience  in  Apple  Grafting. — For  some  years 
past  a  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  residing  near  Redhills,  County 
Cavan,  has  been  experimenting  on  the  grafting  of  Apple  trees, 
with  the  result  that  at  present  some  of  the  trees  are  bearing  the 
second  crop  of  Apples.  They  are  fully  grown,  and  will  be  ripe 
in  March  next. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Hospital  Gardens  Tragedy. — On  the  11th  inst.,  at 
Chelsea,  Mr.  Luxmoore  Drew  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  ofi 
Wm.  Gibson,  58,  head  gardener  of  the  Royal  Hospital  Gardens, 
Chelsea.  Deceased  had  been  suffering  from  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia,  and  had  been  very  depressed.  His  body  was  found 
hanging  from  a  strap  in  the  greenhouse.  The  jury  returned  a 

verdict  of  suicide  whilst  temporarily  insane. 

*  ■*  * 

Death  in  the  Peas. — A  carpenter  and  his  wife  had  long  lived 
together  unhappily  at  Berlin.  The  other  day  the  carpenter,  un¬ 
tying  his  dinner  parcel,  noticed  that  the  peas  which  composed 
the  “  plat  ”  were  of  an -extraordinarily  vivid  green.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  his  son,  who  had  brought  the  dinner,  and  the  boy  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  mother’s  manner  when  she  handed  him  the  bundle 
had  aroused  his  suspicions.  The  man,  now  sure  that  something 
was  wrong,  gave  the  food  to  two  dogs,  who  both  died  a  few  hours 
later.  Information  was  given  to  the  police,  and  the  dogs  are 
to  be  examined,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
which  caused  their  death.  The  woman,  who  fled  from  home, 
taking  with  her  all  that  she  could  carry,  will  be  arrested. 

*  *  * 

British  Columbia  Fruit. — A  car  load  of  Apples,  consisting 
of  500  boxes,  all  grown  in  the  Kelowna  district  of  British 
Columbia,  was  shipped  some  time  ago  to  Glasgow.  These  have 
arrived,  and  the  report  of  the  Canadian  fruit  inspector  is  so 
encouraging  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  will  prove  a  financial  success.  Messrs.  Stirling  and  Pit¬ 
cairn,  of  Kelowna,  B.C.,  are  the  first  shippers  or  pioneers  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  taking  British  Columbia  fruit  to  the 
British  market.  The  varieties  consisted  of  Spies,  Baldwins, 
and  Canada  Reds.  Each  of  the  500  boxes  or  eases  contained 
about  401b.  of  fruit,  and  most  of  the  Apples  were  wrapped  in 
paper  and  very  neatly  packed.  It  is  thought  that  this  experi¬ 
ment  will  demonstrate  the  enormous  possibilities  of  British 
Columbia  for  fruit-growing  for  commercial  purposes.  The  fruit 
Was  well  selected  and  well  packed. 


Fatal  Accident  to  a  Horton  Gardener. — On  January  11th 
an  inquest  was  held  at  Derby  on  the  body  of  Joseph  Warwick, 
aged  36,  a  gardener,  of  Carsington,  near  Hopton,  who  died  at 
the  Derby  Infirmary  on  the  previous  Friday  night.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Holbrook  watched  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  widow,  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Pinder  in  the  interests  of  Captain  Pole-Gell,  in  whose 
employ  the  deceased  was.  The  evidence  showed  that  on 
Christmas  Eve  the  deceased  and  two  other  farmers  drove  from 
Wirksworth  to  Hopton.  On  reaching  the  latter  place  they  were 
unable  to  see  the  gate-posts  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  an  upiset.  The  horse  bolted,  and 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  cart  passed  over  Warwick,  who  had 
been  thrown  out.  He  was  taken  to  the  Derby  Infirmary,  where 
he  died  as  the  result  of  the  injuries.  Death  was  certified  to  be 

due  to  peritonitis,  and  a  verdict  to  that  effect  was  returned. 

*  *•  * 

Register  of  Nurseries. — From  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  67  and  68,  Cbeapsicle,  London,  we  have  received  a  copy 
of  their  “Register  of  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Farms, 
Florists,  Seed  Businesses,  and  Partnerships.”  It  contains 
accounts  of  businesses  to  be  let  or  sold  in  various  English 
counties,  also  the  Channel  Islands,  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  Australia.  In  each  case  a  description  is  given  of 
the  property  to  be  let  or  sold,  with  the  number  and  size  of  glass¬ 
houses  on  the  property,  and  other  particulars  which  intending 
buyers  or  tenants  usually  require.  In  some  instances  the  land  is 
planted  with  fruit  bushes  and  other  nursery  or  market  gardeil 
crops.  A  large  number  of  the  properties  are  situated  either  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  or  within  easy  distance  of  it,  and  means 
of  transit  are  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  relating  to  each 
respective  property  where  it  happens  to  be  at  a  distance. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packing. — The  Board  of  Agriculture 
sends  out  a  leaflet  on  the  subject  of  “  Grading  and  Packing 
Fruit  and  Vegetables.”  In  this  the  Board  say  that  one  general 
rule  is  applicable  to  all  fruits,  viz.,  that  they  should  never,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  be  gathered  when  they  are  wet,  especially  if 
they  have  to  be  (lacked  for  sending  a  long  distance.  In  the 
grading  of  fruit  greate  care  should  be  exercised  as  to  colour  and 
uniformness  of  size.  The  careful  grading  of  vegetables  and  roots 
has  also  a  beneficial  result.  Among  the  essential  rules  ip 
grading  vegetables  is  that  of  excluding  all  immature,  overgrown, 
coarse,  or  defective  specimens  from  the  leading  grades,  and  also 
that  of  making  freshness  and  fitness  the  characteristics  of  all 
vegetables  when  consigned  to  market  or  consumers.  As  regards 
packing,  only  perfectly  sound  fruits  should  be  used,  and  the 
packing  should  be  done  firmly,  without  crushing,  and  with  the* 

use  of  the  best  elastic  odourless  materials. 

*  *  * 

A  Coloured  Picture  of  Chrysanthemums. — As  a  finish-up 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  season,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon,  has  issued  a  coloured  picture  of  four  of  his  finest  varie¬ 
ties  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  first  one  is  Godfrey’s  Masterpiece, 
a  huge  crimson  Chrysanthemum,  with  a  yellow  reverse  lo  the 
florets.  Just  below  this  is  Exmouth  Crimson,  a  flower  of  similar 
build,  but  intense  dark  crimson,  with  a  silvery-yellow  reverse. 
Sensation  is  a  rich  golden-yellow  variety,  and  Godfrey’s  Pride  is 
a  reddish-carmine-crimson  variety  with  a  pale  reverse.  All  of 
these  are  similar  in  size,  forming  immense  blooms,  having  spread¬ 
ing  florets  more  or  less  incurved  at  the  tips — so  much  so  at  times 
that  they  might  be  described  by  some  as  incurved  Japanese. 
Under  certain  conditions  and  forms  of  treatment,  they  might 
correctly  be  described  as  such,  but  when  they  are  fully  developed 
they  are  Japanese  blooms  of  huge  size,  with  very  numerous 
florets,  and  closely  overlapping,  but  beautifully  curled  at  the 
tips  and  sometimes  slightly  whorled.  These  four  are  painted 
in  the  natural  colours,  and  occupy  a  sheet  2g  ft.  long  by  20  in. 
wide.  If  the  picture  had  been  furnished  with  an  eyelet,  it  would 
have  been  very  suitable  for  hanging  up  like  a  picture.  As  it 

is,  the  ends  are  protected  bv  brass  rode. 

*  *  * 

Dobbie’s  Memorandum  Book  and  Pocket  Guide  to  Garden¬ 
ing.— Under  the  above  title,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
iss-ue  a  pocket-book  or  diary,  with  a  good  portion  of  the  book 
consisting  of  clean  paper  suitable  for  taking  memoranda  at 
flower  shows,  etc. ,  during  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  book  is  space  for  each  month  of  the  year  left  blank 
for  note-taking,  and  would  prove  useful  to  gardeners  who  wish 
to  remember  certain  dates.  On  the  same  pages,  at  the  bottom,  is 
a  calendar  for  work  to  be  done  during  each  month.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  portion  termed  “  Garden  Manual,  in  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  information  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  certain  flowers  is  given.  A  chapter  is  also  given 
on  fruit  culture,  with  the  varieties  suitable  foi  certain  pur- 
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poses  and  the  distance  apart  at  which  to  plant  fruit  trees  and 
bushes.  Various  other  information  is  also  given  that  cannot 

fail  to  prove  serviceable  to  those  interested  in  gardening. 

■*  *  * 

The  Strawberry  Microbe. — Microbe  farming  to  supply 
flavours  for  the  table  is  a  possible  future  development.  The 
new  microbe  of  M.  Eichholtz,  which  gives  a  strong  flavour-  ofi 
Strawberries,  was  first  isolated  and  grown  in  milk.  It  was 
found  to  peptonise  and  render  soluble  the  albuminoids,  and  the 
peculiar  agreeable  taste  developed  at  the  same  time  was  soon 
noticed.  Further  experiment  has  shown  that  the  Bacillus  fragi, 
as  this  microbe  is  called,  may  impart  its  flavour  to  beef-tea 
and  several  other  liquids,  and  some  solids,  although  it  is  with¬ 
out  effect  on  mashed  Potatos. 

*  *  * 

Strawberry  Farms. — What  is  probably  the  greatest  Straw¬ 
berry-growing  district  in  the  world  has  just  been  described  in 
an  American  official  report.  It  is  situated  around  Florin, 
Sacramento  County,  California.  During  the  season  of  1902, 
which  ended  in  August,  no  fewer  than  1,095  tons  were  sent  from 
Florin  alone  to  other  cities  in  the  east,  while  in  1905  the  ship¬ 
ments  exceeded  1,500  tons.  The  Strawberries  are  sent  away 
packed  in  crates  of  15  lbs.  each.  As  a  rule,  the  crops  are  boiight 
by  wholesale  dealers,  who  do  the  picking,  packing,  and  shipping, 
and  who  pay  the  growers  about  £80  an  acre.  As  the  climate  is 
excellent  for  this  cultivation,  and  the  profits  large,  the  growth 
of  this  fruit  is  rapidly  extending.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
throughout  the  entire  district  only  two  varieties  are  grown, 
the  “Dollar  berry”  and  the  “Jessies.”  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
Strawberries  sent  to  the  various  markets  are  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

*  *  * 

The  Horticultural  Directory  and  Year  Book. — The  new 
edition  for  1904  of  the  above  work,  sent  out  by  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  “  Journal  of  Horticulture,”  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  has  been  on  our  table  for  some 
time.  It  follows  much  the  same  plan  as  in  former  years,  and 
some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  matter.  Amongst  the 
new  additions  is  a  list  of  instructors  in  horticulture  appointed 
by  county  councils  in  various  counties  of  England,  together  with 
those  employed  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  No  instructor 
has  been  appointed  for  the  Isle  of  Alan,  yet  the  heading  is 
here,  and  reminds  us  of  the  chapter  on  snakes  in  Ireland,  which 
said  “  there  were  none.”  On  page  50  a  list  of  the  holders  of 
the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Horticulture  is  given.  To 
gardeners  generally  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  will 
be  that  dealing  with  the  addresses  of  various  gardeners,  nur¬ 
serymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Isles.  Not  all  of  the  names  of  gardeners  are  correctly  recorded, 
even  if  they  are  recorded  at  all  in  some  cases,  but  that  would 
be  an  accomplishment  which  few  makers  of  books  could  aspire! 
to.  In  some  cases  it  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  gardeners  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  are  so  retiring  that  they  do  not  wish  their1 
names  to  be  made  so  conspicuous.  In  other  cases  it  may  not 
have  been  brought  before  the  gardener  that  his  name  was  wanted 
for  such  a  publication.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  concerned, 
however,  to  do  their  duty  in  the  matter,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
directory  that  should  be  fairly  correct,  for  the  British  Isles,  at 
least.  Of  course,  there  are  changes  occurring  during  the  course 
of  the  year  that  cannot  be  corrected  until  a  new  directory  for 
the  year  is  brought  out. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Mr.  Robertson  Munro,  late  gardener  to  P.  McLaurin,  Esq., 
Cartside,  Milliken  Park,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Archi¬ 
bald  Findlayson,  Esq.,  of  Merchiston  Castle,  Renfrewshire. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  January  26th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1-4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “Oranges”  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers  at  three  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  January  5th,  53  new  Fellows 
were  elected. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Worcester  and  District  Auxiliary  of  the 
above  institution  the  other  week,  the  balance-sheet  showed  an 
income  of  £92  14s.  7d. ,  of  which  £75  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
parent  society,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £10  4s.  Id.  The 


income  was  less  than  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  inclement 
weather  which  prevailed  on  the  day  the  Madresfield  Court 
Gardens  were  thrown  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  As  it 
was,  £7  4s.  lOd.  was  collected  that  day. 

*  *  * 

Isle  oe  Wight  Horticultural  Association. — Dr.  Groves 

presided  at  the  second  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
at  Warburton’s  Hotel,  Newport,  on  the  16th  inst.  The  annual 
report  presented  by  Messrs.  Tribbick  and  Kime,  the  hon. 
secretaries,  showed  that  the  past  year’s  working  had  been  favour¬ 
able  to  the  society,  22  new  members  having  joined.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  heavy  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Sweet  Pea 
show,  they  had  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society.  Papers  had 
been  read  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
lltli  inst.,  Air.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Seventeen  new  members 
were  elected.  The  death  of  two  members  was  reported  (Air. 
Cha  rles  Brown  and  Air.  Henry  Sheppard),  and  the  amount 
standing  to  their  credit  in  the  society’s  books  was  directed  to  be 
paid  to  their  nominees  respectively.  Three  members  applied 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  higher  scale  of  contribution,  which  was 
granted.  Nine  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  Sick 
pay  for  the  month  was  £29  18s.  Alessrs.  W.  Gunner  and  T.  H. 

Puzey  were  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — A  very  good  programme  for  the  bi-montlily 
meetings  of  this  society  has  now  been  made  out  to  fill  in  the 
time  till  June  7th.  At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  year,  on 
January  19th,  “Chrysanthemums”  was  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  This  will  be 
followed,  on  February  2nd,  by  “Present-day  Orchid  Culture,” 
by  Air.  W.  P.  Bound,  The  Gardens,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  On 
February  16th  “  Forced  Vegetables  ”  will  be  read  by  Air.  W.  A. 
Cooke,  The  Gardens,  Shirley  Park,  near  Croydon.  On  Alarcli 
1st  “  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs,”  by  Mr.  W.  Harris 
(Alessrs.  J.  R.  Box  and  Co.),  Derby  Road,  Croydon,  will  be  the 
subject,  to  be  followed  on  the  15th  by  “  Fungi  :  Some  of  their 
effects  on  other  forms  of  Life  ”  (illustrated),  by  Air.  G.  Alassee, 
V.A1.H.,  F.L.S.,  Herbarium,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  paper 
for  April  5th  is  “Roses,”  by  Air.  W.  E’aslea,  Waltham  Cross. 
On  April  20th  (Wednesday)  comes  the  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers  (feature,  Daffodils),  at  Art  Gallery,  Park  Lane,  Croydon. 
Then  on  Alay  3rd  “  The  Value  of  Botany  to  Gardeners  ”  will  be 
read  by  Air.  E.  E.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gai’dens,  Regent’s 
Park.  On  Alay  17th  “  Insectivorous  Plants  ”  (illustrated)  will 
be  given  by  Dr.  Brooke  Ridley,  Croydon.  June  7th  is  reserved 
for  discussions. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  Jan.  8th, 
“A  Talk  on  New  Fruits,”  by  Air.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  of 
Maidstone,  was  the  lecture.  A.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  presided  during 
the  evening.  Mr.  Bunyard  said  new  varieties  generally  were 
bought  for  trial  by  fruit  growers  much  sooner  than  formerly. 
As  an  illustration,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  was  25  years  in  the 
nursery  before  growers  would  try  iit.  These  are  a  few  varieties 
he  recommended  all  to  grow :  — Apples  :  Allington  Pippin  ; 
Baron  Wolseley,  good  keeper ;  Byford  Wonder,  keeps  till 
March  ;  Christmas  Pearman  ;  Edward  VII. ,  good  early ;  Early 
Victoria,  fine  early  kitchen  ;  James  Grieve,  good ;  Mrs.  Philli- 
more,  Northern  Beauty,  good  kitchen  ;  King’s  Acre  Pippin,  and 
Sanspareil.  Blackberries  :  Tlie  Logan  Berry  was  reoommended, 
also  Wineberry,  splendid  for  growing  over  arches.  The  English 
Blackberry  was  preferred  to  the  American  variety.  Cherries : 
Cleveland  Bigarreau,  Ludwig  Bigarreau,  De  Shrecken,  Noble 
good  for  orchard  ;  Windsor,  good ;  Belle  de  St.  Tronc,  good 
early ;  Guigne  d’Annonay.  Currants  :  Red  American  Wonder, 
Black  Boskoop  Giant,  which  does  not  have  the  big  bud  so  much 
as  other  varieties.  Figs  :  St.  John’s,  early  wliiite,  grows  a  good 
second  crop  ;  Violette  Lepor.  Grapes  :  Appley  Towers,  Lady 
Hastings,  Prince  of  Wales.  Gooseberries  :  Alay  Duke.  Crab 
Apple :  John  Downie,  one  of  the  best ;  Cheats  Siberian  Crab. 
Peach  and  Nectarines :  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Duchess  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  -stands  forcing  ;  Duchess  of  York,  late  Peach,  keeps  its 
flavour.  Pears:  Aspasie  Au court,  Eeunre  Du  Buisson,  Charles 
Ernest,  Michaelmas  Nelis,  St.  Edmunds.  Plums :  President, 
black,  good  for  wall  or  standard  ;  Rivers-  Orange.  Gages :  Swan, 
Golden  Transparent  Gage.  Giant  Prune  is  recommended.  Rasp¬ 
berries  :  The  Guinea,  Yellow.  Rhubarb  Dawe’s  Ohampi-on,  New 
Crimson  Winter.  Strawberries  :  Queen  of  Denmark ;  Givon’s 
Late  Prolific  he  strongly  recommended  as  being  a  good  tiling. 
Air.  Bunyard  gave  a  description  of  the  fruits  and  the  habits  of 
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NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES 

Of  Tested  Quality. 

PEA.  Carters  Eight  Weeks. 

A  new  dwarf  Marrowfat,  earlier  by  several  days  than 
the  earliest  Pea  we  have  ever  grown.  Hardy  and  prolific. 
In  sealed  packets,  2s.  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PEA.  Carters  Mayflower. 

A  grand  cross  between  Carters  Daisy  and  W.  Hurst. 
Very  early,  of  free  habit,  very  long  pods  ;  quite  an 
acquisition.  Height,  18  inches. 

‘  In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quirt. 

PEA.  Carters  Buttercup. 

Best  described  as  a  hardy  type  of  our  celebrated 
Daisy.  Enormous  pods,  very  freely  produced.  Height, 
2  feet.  A  very  fine  introduction. 

In  sealed  packets,  23  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

RUNNER  BEAN.  Garters  Hoiborn  Seedling. 

The  greatest  advance  in  Runner  Beans  we  have  seen. 
Large,  handsome  and  tender. 

In  sealed  packets,  T  s  6d.  per  pint. 

CUCUMBER.  Carter :  Ideal, 

A  grand  introduction,  of  good  colour,  size,  and  flavour. 
Raised  by  that  champion  grower,  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d.  each. 

LETTUCE.  Carters  Hoiborn  Standard. 

Anew  and  valuable  Cabbare  variety  of  extraordinary 
size  and  duration.  Very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is  6d  each. 

PARSNIP.  Carters  Hoiborn  Marrow. 

A  very  refined  Parsnip  ;  not  so  large  as  our  Maltese, 
but  its  flavour  is  unusually  Marrow-like. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is.  each. 
All  Packets  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

CARTERS  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  237,  238  &  97, 

His  Majesty  the  King,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


SCOTCH 

SEEDS. 


Methven’s  Crimson  Beet, 

er  oz.,  Is.  3d. 

Methven’s  June  Broccoli, 

In  Sealed  Packets  only.  Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 
Selected  Dalkeith  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Per  oz.,  Is. 

Me  nyen’s  Edinburgh  Market 
Cabbage— very  hardy;  suitable  for  Summer  or 
Spring,  Per  oz,.  Is.  3d. 

Selected  Scarlet  Model  Carrot, 

Per  oz.,  lOd 

Methven’s  Selected  Forcing  Cauli 

flower.  Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

Extra  Select  Curled  Greens, 

Per  oz.,  9d. 

Selected  Henry’s  Hybrid  Leek, 

Per  packet,  Is. 

Selected  Musselburgh  Leek, 

Per  oz.,  Is.  Gd. 

Methven's  Selected  Cos  Lettuce, 

Per  oz.,  Is.  Gd. 

Selected  Drumhead  Savoy, 

Per  oz.,  Gd. 

Selected  Golden  Ball  Turnip, 

Per  oz.,  3d. 

Methven’s  East  Lothian  Stocks 

in  Scarlet,  Purole,  White,  Crimson, 
and  Snow-white  Wall-leaved. 

•Each,  per  packet,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd. 


Catalogues  Free  on  Application. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  &  SONS, 

Seed  Merchants  &  Nurserymen, 

EIDIlSriBTTPtGKH:. 


TWO  REMARKABLE  LETTERS  ON  CLUB  &  RUST, 


"After  a  very  fair  trial  of  your  VELTHA  for  Club 
on  Cabbages,  and  Rust  on  various  other  plants,  such  as 
Onious,  Spinach,  &e.,  I  have  found  it 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  IN  EXISTENCE. 

"Previous  to  using  VELTHA  half  of  our  Winter 
Spinaeh  used  to  disappear  during  the  Autumn  and 
Winter,  since  using  it  we  have  not  lost  a  plant. 

“T.  PROUSE,  Hall  Barn  Park  Gardens,  Bucks.” 

"My  failure  for  some  years  in  grow- 
ing  Vegetables  is  due  to  ‘Club.’  Alter 
using  VELTHA  the  conditions  are  re¬ 
versed  and  I  have 

HEALTHY  PROLIFIC  CROPS. 

"Mr.  DAWSON,  Oakleigh  Park.’’ 

“  VELTHA  "  (Crude)— 25/-  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid  ; 
13/-  I  cwt.  ;  8/-  28  lbs.  ;  5/-  14  lbs.  ;  3/-  7  lbs.  ;  Sample 
Bags,  1, 6. 

“VELTHA  EMULSION  — 10-  per  gallon;  6/- 
half  gallon  ;  3/6  quart ;  2/-  pint.  (One  pint  makes  8 
gallons  with  water.) 

No  Progressive  Horticulturist  should  be  without  our  ROYAL  GARDEN 
MANUAL  and  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  CLUB . 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd,,  Wood  Green,  London. 


❖ 


OVAV* 

JL  * 

LONDON  jv 
<cv  tu 

n  TRADE  MARK 
tin  Every  Genuine 
Tin,  Bag,  and  Seal. 


CLAYS  FERTILIZER 

Produces  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Exhibition,  Pleasure,  and  Profit,  in  the 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  PERFECTION. 

It  is  Safe,  Lasting,  Economical,  aqd  Unsurpassed  for  all  Horticultural  Purposes. 

EXHIBITORS  WIN  PRIZES  WHEN  USING  IT.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT  ? 

Sold  everywhere  in  6d.  and  I/-  Tins,  and  in  SEALED  BAGS— 7  lbs.,  2/6  ;  14  lbs.,  4/6  ;  28  lbs., 
7/6 ;  56  lbs.,  2/6  ;  112  lbs.,  20/- ;  or  Direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order,  except  6d.  Tins. 

Full  Price  List  of  Manures,  Chemicals  and  Sundries  upon  Application. 

CLAY  &  SON,  mJ£gZ2~+  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


Dickson  & 
Robinson, 


The  King's 
Seedsmen, 


Manchester. 


NEW 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive 

CATALOGUE 

POST  FREE. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now  Ready. 

THE  MOST  .... 
RELIABLE  AND  INTERESTING 
CATALOGUE  PUBLISHED, 

It  contains  more  trustworthy  information  than  all  others 
combined. 

Post  free,  2  stamps. 


W.  J.  GODFREY, 

EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 


SEEDS.  SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants.  Prices 
are  the  lowest  possible  consistent  with 
RELIABILITY. 

RICH  &  CO.,  BATH. 


WARE’S 

V  ^2*#*  NEW  AND  RELIABLE  * 

VEGETABLE  AND  CARDEN 


Collections  to  give  an  ample  supply  of  well  -  selected 
Collections  etiWe  1Q/6  tQ  105/. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  finest  stock*  procurable,  all  of  tested  growth. 

Collections  from  2/6  to  60/-  . 

Particulars  of  any  of  the  above  collections  may  be  had 

upon  application.^  carriage  Paid. 

WARE'S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 
TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

For  Bedding,  Pot  culture,  and  Exhibition. 

Single  Begonias  from  2/6  to  10/-  per  doz.,  18/-  to  70/-  per  100. 
B  Double  Begonias  from  3/6  to  25,-  per  doz. 

WARE’S  BEGONIA  SEED. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition  collection  from  pot-grown  plants. 
Single,  II-  and  2/6  per  pkt.  ;  Double,  2/6  and  5/-  per  pkt. 

GLADIOLI,  LILIES  &  OTHER  BULBS. 

Hew  Catalogues  free  by  post.  Call  or  write  for  one. 

London  Show  Rooms  :  Nurseries  : 

25,  YORK  ROAD,  FELTHAM, 

Nr  WATERLOO  STATION.  MIDDX. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  (1902)  Ltd. 
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the  trees  in  their  growth  as  a  guide.  The  lecturer  was  listened 
to  by  a  good  audience,  who  voted  a  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
B  unyard. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Association,  Liverpool 
Auxiliary'. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the 
12th  inst. ,  Mr.  C.  A.  Young  presiding.  The  report  shows  that 
the  auxiliary  is  making  progress  in  this  centre,  having  now- 
22  life  members  and  subscribers,  in  addition  to  a  number  who 
contribute  directly  to  the  institution.  The  total  amount  for¬ 
warded  to  the  treasurer  of  the  institution  is  £103  9s.,  leaving 
a  small  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  local  treasurer.  The  second 
concert  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  under  the  able 
presidency  of  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.b.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  at  Liverpool  University,  proved  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  The  thanks  of  the  committee  were  tendered  to  Messrs. 
Thos.  Davies  and  Co.,  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  and  C.  A. 
Youno-,  Esq.,  for  the  floral  decorations  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  The  chairman  (Mr.  C.  A.  Young),  the  treasurer 
(Mr.  A.  .J.  Crippin),  and  the  secretary  (Mr.  R.  G. 
Waterman),  Woolton,  were  re-elected  in  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions  with  acclamation.  The  concert  committee  reported  that 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  third  smoking  concert  to 
be  held  at  the  Bear’s  Paw  on  February  13tli,  when  W.  W. 
Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  had  kindly  consented  to  preside  An 
excellent  programme  was  being  prepared,  which  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  the  means  of  adding  a  considerable  sum  to  the  coffers 
of  the  institution. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  first  meeting  of  this  year  was  held  at  St. 
John’s  Parish  Room  on  the  12th  inst.  The  society’s  president 
(Lieut. -Colonel  Cary  Batten)  took  the  chair,  there  being  a  large 
attendance.  The  chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  expressed 
his  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  be  present,  and  hoped 
the  society  would  have  a  very  successful  year.  The  lecturer 
was  Mr.  Davy,  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association,  his  sub¬ 
ject  being  “  Orchids,”  a  race  of  flowers  which  he  truly  described 
as  poems  in  themselves.  With  much  skill  and  in  minute  detail 
Mr.  Davy  covered  a  very  large  part  of  the  subject,  even  though 
it  was  so  wide.  He  spoke  of  the  increasing  love  for  Orchids 
amongst  horticulturists,  and  gave  much  valuable  information, 
as  to  the  kind  of  structure  best  suited  for  their  culture,  shading, 
heating,  ventilating,  and  temperature  alike  receiving  attention. 
He,  also  dealt  with  many  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  being 
very  clear  in  directions  with  regard  to  potting,  watering,  and 
treatment  generally.  Mr.  Davy  concluded  an  admirable  lecture] 
with  the  advice  to  carefully  study  the  natural  habitats  of  these 
floral  gems,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  give  them  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him  for  his  lecture. 
Prizes  offered  by  the  president  for  three  plants  in  bloom  were 
awarded  :  First,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes) ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Colthurst  Godwin  (gardener,  Mr.  McCullock)  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Howe  Davies  (gardener,  Mr.  Curfis).  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded  Lieut. -Colonel  Cary  Batten  for  three 
Cypripediums,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies  for  Cypripedium 
leeanum. 

*  ■*  ■* 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural. — Annual  Report, 
1903. — In  submitting  the  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  the 
committee  deeply  regret  the  loss,  through  death  and  other 
causes,  of  several  of  their  vice-presidents  and  subcribers,  and 
as. few  new  ones  have  been  introduced  this  year,  they  venture  to 
appeal  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  supported  them  to  still 
further  assist  by  inducing  their  friends  to  become  subscribers. 
The  ordinary  members’  list  shows  a  substantial  increase,  which 
is  very  gratifying  to  the  committee.  The  spring  show  works 
out  about  normal.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  president, 
Alderman  Abbey,  Mr.  T.  Billing,  and  others,  several  new  fea¬ 
tures  were  successfully  introduced  into  the  summer  show,  but 
the  weather  was  detrimental  to  the  receipts.  The  Chryanthe- 
mum  show  produced  a  profit  of  £15  3s.  5d. ,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  usual,  but  here  again  the  weather,  although  dry,  was 
cold  and  cheerless.  The  working  expenses  of  the  year  are  about 
normal.  It  is  gratifying,  nevertheless,  to  the  committee  to  be 
able  to  present  a  balance-sheet  showing  a  profit  on  the  year’s 
working  of  £32  12s.  9d.  and  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  their 
bankers  of  £193  14s.  6d.  The  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to 
the  president,  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  J.P.,  for  a  handsome  silver 
bowl  ;  to  Alderman.  H.  Abbey,  Mr.  T.  Billing,  and  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor  for  substantial  oa^h  prizes,  and  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  subscribers  for  their  kind  support  during  the  year. 
— Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  W.  Balohdn,  treasurer ; 
George  Miles,  chairman.  [It  is  gratifying  to  note  from  the 


balance-sheet  that  the  society  is  on  an  excellent  footing  finan¬ 
cially.  The  income  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  in  respect 
of  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  shows,  was  £1,251  4s.  8:1. ,  in¬ 
cluding  the  current  and  cash  deposits  from  the  balance-sheet  of 
1902.  The  expenditure  was  £947  17s.,  thus  leaving  a  handsome, 
balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £303  7s.  8d.] 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  garaening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  j 
a  sej  arate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o  t!helr  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Sweet  Brier  Hedge. 

My  employer  wants  me  to  plant  a  Brier  hedge  round  the  Rose 
beds.  As  the  space  is  somewhat  limited,  especially  on  one  side, 
would  the  common  Brier  or  the  Penzance  Briers  make  the  neatest 
hedge?  (Rosa.) 

The  hybrid  Penzance  Briers,  having  been  raised  from  the 
crossing  of  the  ordinary  Sweet  Brier  and  the  Dog  Rose  or  some 
other  strong-growing  kind,  are  mostly  all  of  strong  growth,  and 
require  plenty  of  room  for  their  accommodation.  To  cut  these 
hard  back  in  order  to  keep  them  within  limits  you  greatly  re¬ 
duce  their  power  to  bloom.  If  the  space  were  sufficiently  wide  to 
allow  of  a  6ft.  or  8ft.  hedge  when  in  full  growth,  the  hybrid 
Briers  would  answer  well  enough.  In  small  space,  however,  the 
common  sweet  Brier  or  Eglantine  grows  more  slowly,  and  is 
always  a  dwarfer  plant,  so  that  it  is  easily  kept  within  bounds 
without  crippling  it  for  flowering. 

Manuring  Apple  Trees 

I  have  been  recommended  to  manure  some  old  Apple  trees 
that  usually  bear  heavily,  but  the  fruits  are  small.  What  kind  of 
manure  would  have  the  most  effect?  (B.  A.) 

It  may  not  be  altogether  a  question  of  manure,  although  in 
the  case  of  old  trees  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  ground  wants 
manure.  In  the  first-  place,  you  should  see  that  the  trees  are 
not  in  any  way  crowded  by  being  planted  too  thickly,  nor  must 
the  branches  be  crowded.  Then,  -again,  comes  the  question  of 
fruits.  If  they  are  -allowed  to  set  in  large  bunches  you  oannot 
expect  fruits  of  su-Ch  fine  proportions  as  if  they  were  thinned  at 
an  early  stage  of  growth,  that  is,  a®  soon  as  you  can  see  which 
have  taken  well  and  are  going  to  make  the  best  fruits.  Then 
the  weak  ones  should  be  removed  to  allow  the  stronger  ones  to 
attain  finer  size.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  manuring,  if 
would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  top-dress  the  ground  over 
the  roots  with  3in.  of  good  farmyard  manure,  after  pointing 
over  the  surface  in  order  to  make  it  -open.  At  present  you  could 
water  the  tree's  to  great  advantage  with  liquid  manure  if  you 
have  the  convenience  of  readily  conveying  it  on  the  ground. 
If  this  manure  is  much  decayed  by  the  end  of  March  or  April 
it  might  be  worth  while  pointing  it  in  and  then  applying 
another  layer  after  the  fruits  -are  set.  If  you  wish  to  use  an 
artificial  manure  you  -could  give,  a  gro-od  dressing  of  kainit-  and 
superphosphate  to  the  ground-  at  the  present  time.  Then  when, 
the  young  fruits  have  set-  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  apply  a  light 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  to  he  watered  in  in  case  the  ground 
is  dry.  Another  light  dressing  of  it  might  be  given  about  a 
month  afterwards.  The  nitrate  of  soda  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  trees  make  more  wood  and  leaves,  but  if  tile  trees  are 
already  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruits  there  will  be  no  danger 
in  applying  the  nitrate,  as  the  fruit  crop  will  steady  the  growth. 

Letter  Punches. 

Would  you  please  giv-e  me  through  The  Gardening  World 
the  address  of  a  tool  manufacturer  that  would  supply  me  with  a 
set  of  letter  punches  for  printing  names  of  plants  on  lead 
labels?  I  read  correspondent  J.  C.’s  description  of  them  in 
The  Gardening  World,  page  7,  and  am  interested  about  them. 
(W.  E.) 

The  le-ad  punches  used  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  were 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Howard  and  Sons,  ironmongers,  Brent¬ 
ford,  Middlesex.  They  can  be-  had  at  a  much  lower  price  from 
Messrs.  O’Brien,  17,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London.  Those 
which  were  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  January  2nd  came  from 
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16th  annual  clearance  sale. 


Bein' 

Sale 


end  of  season  we  are  again  induced  to  offer  our  Stock  in  hand  at  ridiculously  low  prices  to  clear.  Conditions  of 
Goods  are  offered  subject  to  being  on  hand  on  receipt  of  reply.  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders,  and  prices  to  be 
strictly  net.  All  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation,  and  carefully  packed  on  rail. 


amateur  span-roof  greenhouse. 

Framework  substantially 
constructed  of  deal,  lower 
part  being  filled  in  with 
sound,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  door,  com¬ 
plete  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  painted 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork 
and  good  16-oz.  g’ass 
complete.  Sale  prices: 
Sft.  by  5ft.  ..  58/- 

10ft.  by  7ft.  . .  85/- 

15ft.  by  9ft.  ..  140/- 

25ft.  by  10ft.  . .  240/- 


7ft.  by  5ft. 
9ft.  by  6ft. 
12ft.  by  8ft. 
20ft.  by  10ft. 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by  2in.,  mor¬ 
tised  and  pinned  to  tenoned  rails, 
properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass,  and 
fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars. 

Unglazed,  with 


6ft. 

5ft. 

4ft. 

3ft. 


by  4ft. 
by  3ft. 
by  Sft. 
by  2ft. 


Unglazed. 
..  2/4 
fin.  2/1 
..  1/10 
..  1/2 


Glazed 
21  oz. 

3/- 

6/9 

5/6 

3/6 


sufficient  elars 
to  glaze  them. 
5/- 
4/- 

3/- 
2 1- 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

4/210Z.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  4/21oz. 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

Per  200ft.  Box. 

9  by  7.  15s. ;  10  by  8,  16s.  6d.;  12  by  8, 12  by  9,  20s.;  12  by 
10,  11  by  9,  11  by  10,  12  by  11, 12  by  12,  13  by  9,  13  by  10, 
14  by  9,  22s. ;  14  by  10,  14  by  11,  IS  by  11,  15  by  10,  15  by  11, 
23s.  6d.;  13  by  12, 14  by  12.  16  by  12,  18  by  12,  16  by  14,  18 
by  14,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  55s. 
3rd  Quality,  Is.  6d.  per  Box  extra.  Special  Quotations  for 
Large  Quantities.  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and 
16s.  each,  post  free. 


SEND  FOR  SALE  CATALOGUE, 


FORCING  HOUSE 

Indispensable  to  every 
grower  of  Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes,  Melons,  etc., 
where  a  succession  of  crops 
are  required  in  all  seasons. 
Though  cheap  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  soundly  built, 
and  will  repay  its  cost  in  a  season. 

Built  for  brickwork,  3ft.  high;  roof  ventilation,  necessary 
ironwork,  21oz.  glass,  painted  one  coat  and  carefully  marked. 

20ft  by  9ft ,  £7  ;  30ft.  by  9ft.,  £9  10s.  ;  40ft.  by '9ft.,  £13  ; 
60ft,  by  9ft.,  £18  ;  100ft.  by  9ft,,  £30  ;  20ft.  bv  12ft.,  £8  10s.  ; 
3  ft,  by  12ft.,  £12  5s.  :  40it.  by  12ft..  £16  ;  60ft.  by  12ft.,  £-.3  ; 
100ft.  by  12ft.,  £35  ;  20ft.  by  14ft.,  £11 10s  ;  30ft.  by  14ft.,  £16; 
40ft.  by  14ft.,  £18  10s.  ;  60ft.  by  lift.,  £27 10s.  ;  100ft.  by  14ft., 
£50.  Ventilating  boxes  for  side  walls,  3s.  9d.  each  extra. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES 

For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultivation 
of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c.. 
in  summer.  Made  of  lJiD. 
thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 
glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 

Usual  Price.  Sale  Price. 


Lot 

187 —  1-Light  Frames 

188 —  1-Light  Frames 

189—  1-L;ght  Frames 

190— 2  Light  Frames 

191— 2-Light  Frames 

192 —  3-Llght  Frames 

193 —  3-Light  Frames 


£  s.  d. 
0  15  0 
0  18  0 


ft.  in.  ft 
..  3  6  by  3 

..  4  0  by  3 

..  6  0  by  4 

..  6  0  by  4 

..  8  0  by  6 

..  10  0  by  6 

..  12  0  by  6 

Esiimates  submitted  for  special  sizes  free. 

Inside  of  all  frames  painted  with  our  Patent  Kot-proof 
Composition. 


8  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  0 
10  0 


£  s.  d. 
0  13  0 
0  15  0 
14  0 
16  0 

2  5  0 

3  0  0 
3  0  0 


PORTABLE 

IRON 

COTTAGE. 

20  ft.  by  17  ft. 

Gardener's  Cot- 
lage  containing  4 
rooms.  Everything 
complete.  Flooring, 
Match-lining,  Fe  t, 
Gutters,  Glass,  Iron, 
made  in  sections, 
etc.,  ready  for  Fix¬ 
ing.  Sale  Price,  £40. 


W  COOPER,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S 


VINE,  PLANT 


AND 


MANURE 


VEGETABLE  _ _ _ 

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  favour.  Also 

THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sols  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  GALASHIELS,  N.B. 

London  Agent :  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney. 
Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


SPAN  ROOF, 

9ft.  x  6ft.,  £4  1 2s. ;  10ft.  x 
7ft.,  £5  15s.  ;  12ft.  x  8ft., 
£0  18s.  ;  15ft.  x  10ft., 
£9  15s.  6d. 

Roof,  sides,  and  ends 
in  complete  sections. 
Fitted  with  Ventilators, 
_ B  L'oor,  Stages,  all  neces¬ 
sary  Ironwork,  21 -oz.  glass.  Packed  and  CARRIAGE  PAID. 
13  -page  Catalogue  Free  if  you  mention  paper. 

E.  C.  WALTON  &  Co., 

Muskham,  Newark.  Ltd,, 


I  SAY 

IS  THE  FINEST  &  MOST  LUCRATIVE 
HOBBY  A  MAN  CAN  HAVE  . 

WRiTe  FOR  DETAILS 

J  ,W  M  DO  RE  ,L° 

CRAGG  RQvo  NURSERIES. 

R  AWDQN.  near  Leeds 


(Erected  for  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Womersley.) 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Vineries, 
Stove  and  Orchid  Houses,  etc.  Heating  Apparatus  for 
Glasshouses,  Dwelling  Houses,  and  Public  Buildings. 
PARISIAN  GREENHOUSE  BUNDS  FOR  SHADING. 

Quality  of  Work  Unsurpassed.  Lowest  Prices  possible. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (261  Pages),  Is,;  Abridged 
Free. 

Please  mention  Gardening  World  when  applying 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  GO., 

DARLIHGTOH. 

The  Most  Nutritious. 

EPPS’S 

Grateful — Comforting. 

COCOA 

Breakfast — Supper. 

GARDEN  FRAMES. 

WELL  SEASONED 
TIMBER- 

WELL  MADE 

by  practical  MEN,  not 
apprentices,  at 
Reduced  Prices  for  LEAN-TO  FRAMES. 

6ft.  X  4ft . £1  7  6  I  12ft.  X  6ft . £3  9  0 

8ft.  X  6ft .  2  9  0  |  16ft.  x  Oft . 4  9  0 

Illustrated  Lists  Free. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN  &  CO. “J™","1* 

Popular  and  Profitable 
Tomatos  to  Grow. 

For  particulars  of  Newest  and  Best  apply  to 

Robert  Holmes, Tuckc wood  Farm,  Norwich. 


LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURES. 

S/’  ifSUre  in.  announcing  that  Mr.  THOMAS  LUNT,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  has  handed  us  two  recipes  he  has  been  usina 
thp  n°  ^eai^ln  orowmS  h13.  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Lunt  attributes  in  some  measure  his  phenomenal  success  as  a  Chrysanthemum  Grower  to 

Prize  at  thp  F^ni°lin^S  r?  haS  112l*  m  fc^P  S0I  an,(1  subse<Wently  in  developing  the  dowers.  We  miy  say  that  Mr.  Lunt  has  gained  the  Premier 

dimurga  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  for  the  last  tive  years  in  succession,  besides  many  other  leading  awards  too  numerous  to  mention. 

LUNT’S  Chrysanthemum  Manure.  LUNT’S  Chemical  Mixture. 


For  Potting  Soil. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

20/=  per  Cwt.  ll/=  per  Half  Cwt.  6/=  per  Quarter  Cwt.  (Carriage  Paid.) 
In  Small  Bags :  14  lbs.,  3/6  ;  7  lb3.,  2/=.  In  Tins,  61,  l/=,  &  2/6  each. 


For  Developing  Chrysanthemum  and  olher  Flowers. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

In  Tins  at  l/=,  2/6,  and  S/6  each. 

To  bs  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Sesdsmen. 


ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD,,  19.  HOPE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  and  at  79,  Mark  Lane,  London 
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Messrs.  Collier  and  Sons,  tool  merchants,  Brixton,  London. 
Messrs.  J.  Greig,  of  Sloan©  Square,  London,  S.  W. ,  also  supply 
them. 

Wages  at  Bexley  Heath. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  through  The  Gardening  World 
what  are  the  wages  gardeners  get  at  Bexley  Heath  ?  From  what 
I  hear  things  are  very  dear  there.  (W.  J.  Pike.) 

The  wages  at  Bexley  Heath  would  vary  there  as  elsewhere, 
but  they  should  certainly  be  higher  than  where  you  are  at 
present.  It  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  place  and  the 
style  in  which  the  employer  keeps  up  the  garden  as  to  what  he 
would  pay  for  it ;  but  under  the  circumstances  you  should  at 
least  get  20s.  or  25s.,  with  cottage  or  rent  in  lieu  of  same,  iou 
are  quite  right  in  your  surmise  that  living  would  be  dearer  there 
than  in  your  present  locality.  The  locality  being  practically  a 
suburb  of  London  would  make  rent  much  higher  than  where  you 
are,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  food  would  be  any  dearer  than 
you  are  paying  for  at  present.  You  would  certainly  get.  more 
variety,  and  possibly  many  tilings  cheaper.  There  are  certainly 
many  gardeners  there1  who  are  fairly  well  off  and  contented.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  sort  of  job  they  have. 

Deep  Rooting  Weed. 

Please  give  the  name  of  the  enclosed  weed  and  the  best  means 
of  eradicating  it,  (P.  C.)  . 

The  weed  of  which  you  complain  is  the  field  Horsetail  (Equi- 
setum  arvense),  which  usually  grows  in  damp  places,  especially 
in  a  clay  soil.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  however,  and  will 
even  grow  on  banks  that  are  not  particularly  moist.  Where  it 
grows  in  gardens  the  soil  is  usually  of  the  description  above 
mentioned,  and  digging  will  not  destroy  it, _  as  every  piece  left 
in  the  ground  will  grow  again.  When  digging  the  ground  you 
should  make  an  attempt  to  remove  every  piece  of  the  under¬ 
ground  stem  which  you  can  find.  Then  in  the  summer,  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
set  someone  to  pick  it  out  with  a  fork,  following  the  stems  as 
far  as  possible  without  breaking  them.  When  once  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  cleared  in  this  way,  the  weed  will  have 
received  a  thorough  check  for  a  time,  so  that  any  pieces  which 
appear  during  the  season  should  either  be  forked  out  or  hoed 
over  so  as  to  destroy  every  green  piece  which  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  When  once  you  thoroughly  get  rid  of  it,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  xirevent  its  becoming  re-established. 

Planting  the  Tubers  of  Chinese  Artichoke. 

I  have  some  tubers  of  the  above  vegetable  which  are  not  so 
fresh-looking  as  when  I  received  them.  What  is  the  proper 
time  to  plant  them?  (A.  K.) 

Either  February  or  March  will  be  a  suitable  enough  time  for 
planting  the  Chinese  Artichoke  (Stachys  tuberifera),  provided 
the  weather  is  open  and  the  soil  in  good  workable  order.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  real  point  at  issue  is  to  keep  the 
tubers  from  getting  dried  up  by  exposure  in  a  dry,  warm  place. 
They  are  very  thin  skinned,  and  when  removed  from  the  soil 
they  are  very  liable  to  get  discoloured,  and  even  to  lose  weight 
and  bulk  for  this  reason.  When  you  have  tubers  on  hand, 
therefore,  that  cannot  be  conveniently  planted  just  then,  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  put  them  in  layers  of  moist  sand  in  a 
box  until  planting  time  comes.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it 
is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  until  re¬ 
quired  fox  use,  but  if  dug  up  they  should  be  stored  by  some 
such  means  as  above  indicated  in  order  to  preserve  their  natural 
fresh  ness. 

Manual  on  Garden  Measuring  and  Levelling. 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  an  inexpensive  manual  on 
garden  measuring  and  levelling,  especially  means  of  easily 
getting  correct  heights  and  angles  of  slopes?  (C.  E.  Stiff.) 

There  is  a>  very  valuable  book  on  the  subject  entitled  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Surveying,”  intended  as  a  text-book  for  students  preparing 
for  examinations  or  for  survey  work  in  the  Colonies.  This  was 
written  by  George  W.  Usill,  A.M.I.C.E.,  and  contains  four 
lithographic  plates  and  upwards  of  330  illustrations.  You  will 
thus  see  that  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  book,  and  may  not 
be  so  easy  to  follow  as  would  at  first  appear,  although  we  have 
no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  books  of  the  kind  to 
those  who  study  and  make  an  effort  to  master  it.  The  price 
is  7s.  6d.,  with  postage  extra.  The  publishers  are  Messrs. 
Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Son,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.  There  is  another  edition  of  this  book  in 
leather  covers,  suitable  for  the  pocket,  but  it  costs  12s.  6d.  The 
same  publishers,  however,  offer  another  book  entitled  “  Agricul¬ 
tural  Surveying.”  This  is  a  treatise  upon  land  surveying, 


levelling,  and  setting  out,  etc.,  by  Professor  J.  Scott,  and  may 
be  obtained  for.  Is.  6d.  There  would  be  postage  extra  in  both 
cases.  Possibly  the  smaller  book  would  suit  your  require¬ 
ments,  as  it  does  not  go  so  deeply  into  the  subject  nor  contain 
so  many  illustrations  as  the  larger  one. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  B.)  Dendrobium  aureum  (sometimes  named  D.  hetero- 
carpum  in  gardens). — (C.  Dixon)  1,  a  species  of  Sedge  (Cype- 
raceae),  but  should  be  seen  in  flower ;  2,  Festuca,  possibly  a 
variety  of  F.  rubra ;  3,  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  foliis  varie- 
gatis  (if  the  underground  stems  are  thickened  and  tuberous  at 
the  nodes  the  correct  botanical  designation  would  be  Arrhena¬ 
therum  avenaceum  nodosum  foliis  variegatis.  W©  suspect  it 
has  the  tuberous  rootstock,  as  we  note  it  catalogued  under  the 
name  of  bulbosum.  We  have  also  seen  it  grown,  under  the  name 
of  Poa  trivialis  foliis  variegatis,  but  that  is  decidedly  wrong ; 
4,  Carex  Morovii  variegata  ;  5,  Carex  brunnea  variegata  (this 
and  the  previous  one  have  both  been  named  C.  japonica  variegata 
in  gardens,  but  wrongly  so  in  both  instances)  ;  6,  Carex 

brunnea  ;  7,  Glyceria  aquatica. — (Snowdrop.)  Asparagus  retro- 
fractus. — (W.  M.)  1,  Chimonanthus  grandiflorus ;  2,  Garry  a 
ellijitica  ;  3,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius. — (D.  A.  T.)  1, 
Juniperus  virginiana  ;  2,  Juniperus  sabina  ;  3,  Skimmia 

japonica  ;  4,  Bilbergia  splendens  ;  5,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo- 
reticulata, — (J.  H. )  1,  Cattleya  labiata  percivaliana  ;  2,  Onci- 
dium  ornithorhynchium  ;  3,  Cypripedium  lecanum  ;  4,  Primula 
floribunda  ;  5,  Peri  strophe  speciosa  ;  6,  Jacobinia  pauciflorus. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden, 
London. — Barr’s  Seed  Guide. 

Ed.  Werb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Webbs’  Spring 
Catalogue. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Royal  Midland  Seed  Warehouse, 
Leicester. — Price  List  for  1904. 

William  Baylor,  Hartland  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Victoria 
Seed  Warehouse,  Cork,  Ireland. — Hartland’s  Garden  Seeds. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Seed  Grower  and  Exporter,  Erfurt,  Ger¬ 
many. — General  Seed  Catalogue. 

W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Growers’  Guide  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  New  and  Select  Chrysanthemums. 

Yilmorin-Andrietjx  et  Cie.  ,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 
— General  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

H.  Weeks,  Thrumpton,  Derby. — List  of  New  and  Choice 
Chrysanthemums  for  1904. 

M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  Blantyre,  N.B. — Catalogue  of  New 
and  Select  Florist  Flowers  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Communications  Received. 
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E.  A.  S.— T.  W.—  A.  N.  J.— P.  S.— W.  W.— F.  R.—  A.  K— 
R.  W.— J.  J.  D. 
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Ippfes  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  people  in  Nova  Scotia  feel  highly 
atisfied  with  their  Apple  crop  .during  the 
ast  year,  and  the  price  obtained  for  the 
ime.  Over  half  a  million  barrels  have  been 
mt  to  us,  and  something  like  three  million 
arrels  from  the  United  States.  It  is  stated 


that  five  million  barrels  were  still  in  cold 
storage  in  the  U.S.A.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  people  in  Nova  Scotia  state  that 
although  the  world’s  crop  was  good,  except 
in  Europe,  the  superior  quality  of  Nova 
Scotia  Apples  fetched  a  very  high  price, 
ranging  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  barrel  for  Rib- 
stons  and  16s.  to  25s.  for  Gravensteins.  All 
orchards,  except  about  five  miles  of  lowlands 
about  the  source  of  the  Cornwallis  River, 
averaged  about  150  barrels  per  acre  of  forty 
to  fifty  trees;.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  grower 
would  have  2  dols.  per  barrel,  so  that  this 
would  amount  to  300  dels,  per  acre.  This, 
of  course,  would  only  apply  to  trees  in  fairly 
full  bearing  in  orchards  that  are  properly 
cultivated  and  fertilised.  It  is  stated  also 
that  the  Nova  Scotia,  Government  exhibited 
Apples  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and 
that  this  exhibit  was  productive  of  more  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them  than  any  big  or  expensive 
show  that  was  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

International  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh. 

As  we  intimated  in  September  last,  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
Edinburgh,  intends  holding  an  international 
exhibition  in  1905.  Some  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  for  the  carrying  out 
of  that  exhibition.  With  the  object  of  seem¬ 
ing  the  best  productions  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  abroad,  the  society  hopes  to>  be  able 
to  off  er  £1,500  in  premiums.  The  first,  offer  of 
help  seems  to  have  come  from  H.M.  the  King, 
who  has  extended  Ins  patronage  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  offered  a,  valuable  silver  cup  to  be 
awarded  at  the  same.  The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  12th 
inst.,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair.  The  income  of  the  year  was 
£1,488  14s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure 

£1,361  16s.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of 
£126  18s.  2d.  in  favour  of  the  society. 

— 0i — - 

Horticulture  at  Kidderminster 

In  mo-st  districts  the  horticultural  society 
proper  and  gardeners’  mutual  improvement 
association  are  two  separate  and  independent 
institutions.  We  note,  however,  that  the 
Kidderminster  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  are  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  carry  on  a  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  society,  and  hold  four  shows  in  thei 
year.  These  shows  are  not  on  a  large  scale, 
but  they  include  the  flowers  of  the  various 
seasons,  say  in  April,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  About  half  the  classes  or  more  in 
each  case  are  open,  and  the  rest  are  for  the 
encouragement  of  cottagers.  Some  of  the 
lectures  have  already  been  given,  but  on 
February  11th  Mr.  H.  Buhner  will  lecture 
on  the  Tomato ;  on  March  10th  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilson,  Stourport,  will  talk  about  Potato®; 
on-  April  1 6th  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin  will  deal 
with  the  Daffodil;  on  May  12th  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  F.L.S.,  will  deal  with  a  “  Chat  about 
Gardens  and  Gardening”;  on  October  13th 


Mr.  C.  E,  Pearson,  M.B.O.U.,  will  deal  with 
"  Birds  and  Flowers  in  Russian  Lapland  ”  ; 
on  November  10th  Mr.  B.  Howard  will  give 
“  An  Hour  with  the  Chrysanthemum  ”  ;  and 
on  December  8th  Mr.  E.  H.  Maskrey  will  talk 
about  "  Herbaceous  Borders  and  their 
Management.”  The  flower  shows  take  up 
the  intervening  spaces,  and  two  outings  take 
place — on  June  11th  and  August  13th.  The 
society  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Midlands, 
and  made  a  profit  of  close  on  £40  last  year. 
— o - 

Flora  of  New  South  Wales. 

According  to  the,  Year  Book  of  New  South 
Wales  there  are  about  3,500  species  of 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns — no  small  pro>- 
portion  for  that  colony,  considering  that  the 
whole  of  Australia  only  includes  9,000.  Over 
1,200  species  have  been  noticed  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland  alone,  though  others  may  well 
be  found.  The  species  of  Eucalyptus  attain 
the  magnificent  proportions  of  300  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  girth  of  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  The 
species  of  Acacia  number  300.  Amongst  the 
Ferns  are  immense  quantities  of  Maidenhair, 
Bracken,  and  tree  Ferns,  these  being  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  Ferns  in  the  colony. 

Feeding  Squashes  and  Pumpkins 
on  Milk. 

A  writer  in  “  The  American  Botanist,”  in 
discussing  the  question  of  “  Can  Squashes 
and  Pumpkins  be  fed  on  Milk  l  ”  says  that 
lie  was  asked  the  question  some  weeks  ago. 
The  inquirer  stated  that  the  method,  in 
rumour,  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  half- 
grown  Squash,  and  pour  as  much  milk  into 
this  as  the  Squash  would  hold  every  day. 
The  writer  had  heard  the  story  before,  but 
he  had  never  seen  it  tried,  nor  had  he  tried 
it  himself.  He  also  made  several  inquiries 
personally,  and  by  letters  to  farmers,  beta^ 
nists,  colleges  of  agriculture,  etc.  Over  90 
per  cent,  of  these  people  replied  that  they 
had  “  known  that  this  can  be  done.”  It 
seems  that  everybody  everywhere  had  heard 
of  it,  but  nobody  anywhere  had  actually  seen 
it  done,  nor  tried  it  themselves.  Some  of 
the  answers  which  he  received  were  of  an 
amusing  character,  others  were  serious',  and 
some  regretted  their  inability  to  help  in  the 
matter.  One  State  college  of  agriculture 
thinks  it  can  be  done,  though  they  never 
tried  it,  although  on  the  point  of  doing  so. 
One  writer  says,  “  You  can  fatten  pigs,  cats, 
and  babies  on  milk,  but  there  is  ‘  nothin’ 
doin’  when  it  comes  to  Squashes.  It  is  all 
right  in  stories,  but  don’t,  go  in  horticulture.” 
The  writer  leaves  the  story  in  the  position  he 
found  it,  and  is  still  waiting  for  a  tangible 
reply.  We  think  his  best  plan  would  be  to 
make  the  experiment,  for  himself,  trying 
various  methods  to  see  which  gives  the  best 
results,  in  order  to  determine  whether  milk 
is  more  effectual  than  clean  water.  We 
understand  that  clean  water  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  big  Gooseberry,  but. 
the  growers  take  particular  care  not  to*  punch 
any  holes  in  them. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 


Cypripediums. — The  cool  growing  or  winter-flowering  sec¬ 
tion  of  Cypripediums  have  become  exceedingly  popular  of  late 
years.  If'  any  illustration  were  necessary  to  demonstrate  this 
fact,  one  could  draw  attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  December  15th  last.  I  am  doubtful 
if  ever  such  a  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  where 
so  many  groups  of  Orchids  had  been  exhibited  and  where  the 
cool-growing  section  of  Cypripediums  had  ever  been  seen  in 
such  quantity,  quality,  and  demonstrating  such  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion,  both  among  the  specie®  and  hybrids.  If  such  plants, 
then,  are  soi  highly  appreciated  for  exhibition  purposes  at)  the 
very  depth  of  the  dullest  season  of  the  year,  surely  they  must 
be  of  still  greater  benefit  in  large;  places  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  plants  in  flower  at  this  particular  season. 

Those  who  discard  this  class  of  plants  and  advocate  the 
culture  of  soft-wooded  plants  will  soon  find  themselves  out  of 
their  element.  There  is  far  more  work  attached  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardias,  Primulas',  etc.,  than 
is  required  to  cultivate  the  cool  Cypripediums.  The  same  space 
and  conditions  are  needed ;  while  on  the  one1  hand  the  flowers 
last,  in  perfection  for  from  two  to  three  weeks.,  the  Cypripe¬ 
diums.  last  as  many  months  and  are  much  more  durable  in 
comparison  where  they  are  used  for  cut-fiower  purposes.  I  am 
advocating  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  these  plants  on 
their  merits  alone.  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  class,  of  plants 
likely  to  give  greater  satisfaction,  to  either  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  than,  a,  representative  collection:  of  these 
Orchids. 

The  season  lias,  now  arrived  when  these  plants  require  atten¬ 
tion  for  any  repotting  requirements  that  ma.y  be  necessary. 
Specimen  plants  that  have  grown  to.  such  dimensions  as  to 
require  anything  above  a.  6-in.  pot  do  not  of  necessity  require 
annu  al  repotting ;  but  where  plants  have  done  exceedingly  well 
and  the  roots,  have  completely  filled  the  pot,  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to.  afford  such  room  as  their  advancement  demands,  but 
where  only  reasonable  progress'  lias  been  made  top  dressing 
•often  suffices  to  supply  the  future  season’s  wants,  and  it.  would 
be  folly  then  to  turn  such  plants  out  of  their  pots.  The 
decayed  material  should  be  carefully  removed  and  be  replaced 
with  fresh  compost,  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  peat  fibre, 
chopped  sphagnum  and  leaf-soil  in  about,  equal  portions  ;  to 
this  may  be  added  sufficient,  rough  sand  and  finely-broken  pots¬ 
herds  to  afford  an  open  and  porous  condition.  Press  the 
compost  firm  and  surface  with  a,  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum. 

In  repotting,  the  whole  of  this  section  will  be  found  to  have 
the  largest,  portion  of  their  living  roots  attached  and  matted 
together  around  the  sides  of  the  pots1.  It.  is  therefore  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  turn  the  plants  out.  of  their  pots'  without 
injury  to  their'  roots'.  It  is  best,  therefore,  in  such  cases  to 
smash  the  pots'  and  carefully  detach  each  portion  separately, 
and,  after  the  pot  is  clear,  the  drainage  may  be  removed,  and 
thei  potting  compost  is  then  easily  abstracted  by  working 
inside  the  roots1.  See  that  all  dead  matter  is  cut  away,  and 
after  selecting  a  pot  the  size  required  carefully  drain,  and 
after  spreading  out  the  roots  fill  in  with  the  above-mentioned 
compost  and  press  firm,  surfacing  with  chopped  living 
sphagnum. 

To  increase  the  Stock. — Where;  rare  and  desirable  varieties 
are  to  be  contended  with,  it  is.  desirable  to  increase  the  stock. 
This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the.  rhizome  between  the  second 
and  third  growths.  We  know  that  many  species  go  on.  year 
after  year  and  make  no  ■attempt  whatever  to  use  thei  vitality 
remaining  in,  thei  preceding  year's  growths.  Yet.  when  the 
knife  has  severed  the  rhizome  of  old-flowered  growths,  perhaps 
of  some  years’  standing,  and  the  plant  is  left  undisturbed  in, 


the  pot,  one  finds  that  practically  every  old  growth  is  capable 
of  producing  in  a  very  short  time  new  breaks',  which  ultimately 
develop  leaves  and  growths',  winch,  if  left  until  they  emit  new 
roots'  before  being  repotted,  quickly  make  strong  and  sturdy 
flowering  plants.  It  is  by  such  means  the  rare  C.  insigne  San- 
deraiei,  C.  Lawreneeanum  hyeanum,  C.  callosum  Sanderae  and 
other  rare  and  beautiful  kinds  have  had  their  stock  so,  much 
increased  and  are  now  so  extensively  cultivated.  I  would 
always,  advise',  when  making  stock,  to'  cut  away  the  younger 
portion.  One  old  growth,  providing  it  is  rooted,  and  a  young 
break  will  be  sufficient.  In  the  removal  of  these,  every  care 
should  be  used  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  portion,  left  in  the 
pot  more  than  can  be  helped.  Fill  in  the  space  made  by  re¬ 
moval  and  make  all  film  with  fresh  material.  The  portion 
removed  may  be  potted  up  in  the  usual  way.  Choice  varieties 
may  also,  be  increased  by  fertilisation  with  their  own  pollen, 
a.s,  both  hybrids  and  species,  even  to  the  so-called  albino  sports, 
are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves  true  from  seeds.  This 
process,  takes  a.t  least,  three  to  four  years  before  flowering  .plants 
are  obtainable,  but,  the  experiment  is  worth  the  trouble  with 

rare  and  choice  kinds.  H.  J. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Cleansing  the  Houses. — With  the  lengthening  of  the  days  all 
plant,  life  will  be  getting  active  in  glasshouses,  and  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  interior  of  such  structures  be,  sweet  and  clean 
to  ensure  free,  healthy  growth  of  plant's  grown  therein.  If 
necessary,  and  time  allows,  the  outside  glass  should  also  be 
washed  in  order  to  allow  full  light  to  play  about  the  plants  to 
solidify  the'  new  growth.  Plenty  of  bob  water,  with  some  soft 
soap  dissolved  in  it,  will  not,  only  remove  filth,  but,  will  dislodge 
insects'  and  their  eggs  that  in  all  probability  are  lurking  in  the 
crevices.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate,  the  importance  of 
this  work,  and  no  time  is  better  than  the,  present  for  its  per¬ 
formance.  A  general  rearrangement  of  the,  plants  should  then 
be  made,  throwing  out  any  unhealthy  ones,  bearing  in  mind 
that  these,  occupy  thei  same  amount  of  room,  and  require  as 
much,  oir  more,  looking  after  as  a,  healthy  one. 

Pits  and  Frames. — The,  glass,  of  these  structures  that  contain 
plants  should  also,  be  cleansed,  for  they  quickly  become  coated 
with  filth,  owing  to  covering  with  mats  or  litter,  thus  obstruct¬ 
ing  light.  Any  empty  one®  should  be  well  cleansed  and  put  in 
order  for  the  reception  of  various  bedding  and  other  half-hardy 
plant®  that  will  soon  be  placed  in  them,  from  cool  houses. 
Violet, si  in  pit®  and  frames  must  be  frequently  looked  over, 
removing  all  decayed  leaves  and  cutting  away  at  their  base 
those  runners,  that  are  flowerless,  and  pinching  the  point,  out 
of  others  that  show  blossoms.  An,  occasional  watering  with 
weak  guano  water  or  liquid  sheep  manure  will  assist  them 
materially  at,  this  time,  when  there  i®  usually  a  heavy  strain 
upon  them  through  profuse  flowering.  Other  plants  in  these, 
structures  should  also  be  picked  over  and  generally  examined 
when  the  weather  allows. 

Seed  Sowing. — It  is  now  time  to,  sow  such  seeds,  as  Gloxinia, 
Begonia,  Ganna,  Streptoearpus,  Grevillea,  and  the,  decorative 
Asparagus,  etc.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  preparing  the 
soil  and  pans  or  pots  beforehand  to  ensure  success.  Clean 
receptacles  should  invariably  be  used,  and  tlie  soil  must  be 
neither  wet  nor  diy,  but  just  moist.  A  compost  of  equal  parts 
peat  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand  added,  will 
answer  admirably  for  the  majority  of  seeds,  sown,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plant si  for  the  stove  and  green.honse.  Pass  it 
through  a,  J-in.  sieve,  and  after  well  draining  the  pans  or  pots 
place  over  the  crocks  some  sweet,  moss,  then  fill  to  within  1  in. 
of  the  rim.  Press  fairly  firm  with  thei  fingers,  and  make  quite 
level,  theni  riddle  a  little  soil  through  a  finer  sieve  on  top. 
The  seed  should  then  be  evenly  sown  thereon,  and  in,  the,  case 
of  fine  seed  a,  very  light  dusting  of  sand  will  suffice  for  cover¬ 
ing,  whilst  with  larger  seeds  an  eighth  of  an  in.ch  of  fine  soil 
will  not  be  too  much.  Place  the  pans  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
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fermenting  material  in  the  propagating  house  until  germina¬ 
tion  takes  place,  when  they  must  be  brought  up  to  the  light. 
Cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  over  which  place  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  or  a.  layer  of  moss  to  prevent  evaporation.  But  little 
water  will  be  needed  until  the  seedlings  are  up.  It  is  best  to 
water  the  soil  before  sowing  the  finer  seeds,  as  then  no  more 
will  he  required  till  after  the  see>dlings  appear,  whilst  with 
others  a  good  watering  through  a  hne-rosed  can  may  be  given 
immediately  after  sowing. 

Edging  Plants. — These  comprise  such  well-known  subjects 
as  Panicum  variegatum,  Pilea  muscosa,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Lyco¬ 
podium  in  variety,  and  Tradescantiasi  The  plants  that  have 
been  retained  through  the  winter  will  have  become  shabby, 
and  it  will  be  good  policy  to  strike  a  good  hatch  of  cuttings 
of  each  at  this  time ;  these  will  in  time  provide  other  healthy 
cuttings  for  spring  propagation,  and  when  sufficient  st-ock  has 
been  worked  up  the  old  plants  may  be  destroyed.  All  these 
plants  are  of  ineistimablei  value  for  the  edgings;  of  stages  in 
plant  houses  as  well  as  for  decorating  in  the  dwelling.  Another 
pretty  plant  for  the  above  purpose  is  Sibthorpia  europaea 
variegata,  and  I  find  it  thrives  well  in  the  temperate;  stove'. 

K.  M. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  land  generally  is  in  a  very  wet  and  soddened  condition, 
consequently  seed-sowing  should  be  deferred  in  the  open  till 
it  is  in  a  more  workable  condition. 

Peas.  — Make  a  good  sowing  in  boxes,  and  raise  under  glass, 
such  as  a,  cool  orchard-house  or  cold  frame.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  seed  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  this  year 
■owing  to  the  continuous  wet  last  season,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  germinate  much  more  readily  in  'this  way  than  if  sown  in 
th©  open  ground.  Mix  up  a  moderately  light,  porous  com¬ 
post,  and  do  not  over-water.  The  great  improvements  effected 
in  the  quality  of  early  Peas  during  recent  years  is  very  marked, 
so  much  so  that  the  old  round-seeded  kinds  are  _  scarcely  worth 
cultivating,  two  of  the  very  best  that  I  know  being  Early 
Morn  and  E.  Beckett,  the  last  named  being  very  hardy,  very 
quick  to  mature,  and  the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  Those  sown 
last  autumn  in  pots  and  boxes  are  now  getting  well  advanced. 
Give  a  severe  thinning,  so  that  the  plants  do  not  become  over¬ 
crowded,  as  nothing  will  be  gained  by  this.  Add  a  little  fresh 
soil  by  way  of  earthing  up,  and  support  with  a  few  birch  twigs 
to  keep  them  in  an  upright  position,  and  strictly  avoid  over- 
forcing,  which  would  he  fatal  to  good  results. 

Broad  Beans. — As  with  Peas  so  with  these,  the  improved 
long-podded  forms  being  far  superior  to  the  old  type  of  M,aga- 
zan,  Leviathan  being  a  capital  Bean  for  early  work.  Sow  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  way  as  Peas,  allowing  sufficient  space  between 
each  seed  to  lift  carefully,  and  plant  in  the  open,  in  due.  course. 

Cucumbers. — As  the  days  lengthen  these  will  cause  much 
less  anxiety,  and,  providing  one  has  a.  good  command  of  heat, 
these  will  begin  to  grow,  and  plants  which  have  been  fruiting 
during  mid-winter,  if  in  a  healthy  condition,  should  have  as 
much  of  the  old  wood  removed  as  possible,  and  with  care  will 
quickly  become  vigorous  and  bear  freely  much  in  advance  of 
young  plants.  Give  a  good  top-dressing  of  leaf-soil  and  light 
fibroin  loam,  adding  a  little  reliable  artificial  manure;  warm 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  before  applying,  and 
damp  the  paths  down  with  good  manure  water  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  Successdonal  plants  should  now  be  put  out  on  well- 
prepared  beds,  and  carefully  tended  by  way  of  training  and 
stopping  the  young  growths,  and  do  not  over-fruit  them  before 
they  become  quite  strong. 

French  Beans  should  have  a  temperature  of  about  65  deg., 
raising  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Plants  which  are 
in  bearing  should  be  liberally  fed  with  manure  water,  and  the 
foliage  thoroughly  syringed  twice  daily  to  ward  off  attacks  of 
red  spider,  and  a  most  humid  atmosphere  must  at  all  times 
be  maintained.  Further  sowings  should  be  made  about  every 
ten  days  to  keep  up  an  unbroken  supply.  We  entirely  depend 
on  Canadian  Wonder  for  sowing  under  glass.  Being  a  vigorous 


grower,  it  is  just  what  is  required  during  the  short  days  of 
winter,  and  we  find  it  sets,  its  fruits  most  freely. 

Asparagus. — This  will  now  be  found  to  force  most  readily  on 
mild  -hot-beds  and  continue  to  give  good  heads  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  if  subjected  to  a  strong  heat ;  and  by  having 
a  good  supply  of  portable  frames  one  may  go  -on  cutting  if 
small  quantities  are  introduced  according  to  the  demand  till  it 
is  ready  in  the  open.  After  the  plants  become  exhausted,  ..m 
same  frames  and  sites  make  ideal  beds  for  successional  Potato- 
crops  without  any  danger  of  their  becoming  too  heated — often 
a  great  danger  in  cultivation  of  these  on  hot-beds. 

Box  up  more  Tarragon,  Mint,  and  Chervil,  and  bring  along 
gently  in  a  cool  house.  Make  small  sowings  of  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuce,  Parsley,  and  Red  Cabbage  in  seed-boxes,  and  raise 
in  a  very  gentle  heat.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Hamamelis  japonica. — So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
of  this  beautiful  shrub  that  one  would  expec-t  to  see  it  grown 
far  more  largely  than  at  present ;  and,  though  it  was  introduced 
from  Japan  over  forty  years  ago,  this  Witch-Hazel  is  only  found 
in  the  most  representative  collections,  whereas  it  certainly  de¬ 
serves  to  be  in  every  garden.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  were 
fully  expanded  with  us  before  Christmas,  and  are  still  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  which  proves  that  they  are  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  weather.  The  petals  are  twisted,  and  several 
flowers  are  produced  together  at  intervals  along  the'  branches, 
a  well-flowered  specimen  being  a  very  beautiful  sight.  When 
planting  this  Hamamelis  it  should  be  afforded  an  open  position 
in  a  good  loamy  soil  if  possible,  though  it  will  succeed  in  the 
majority.  As  this  shrub  is  a,  slow  grower,  and  takes  some 
time  to  make  a  specimen  of  any  size1,  no  pruning  should  be 
practised,  and  after  once  planted  it  should  be  left  undisturbed. 

H.  arhorea,  the  Tree  Witch-Hazel,  is  also  a  most  beautiful 
winter-flowering  shrub,  which  generally  opens  its  flowers  before 
the  preceding,  but  this  year,  for  some  reason,  it  is  later.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  a  deeper  yellow  than  H.  japonica,,  and 
the  crimson  centre  is  more  conspicuous.  This  is  a  stronger 
grower  than  the  first  named,  but  the  same  remarks  apply  as 
•to  its  treatment.  There  is  also  a,  species  which  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  and  though  not  so1  showy  as  the  above  species,  yet  it 
is  a  desirable  shrub.  This  is  the  American  Witch-Hazel,  II. 
virginica. 

Pillar  Ivies  in  the  Shubbery, — The  practice  of  growing 
Ivies  on  poles  or  pyramids  in  the  shrubbery  borders,  is;  one  that 
has  up  till  now  received  but,  scant  attention,  and  yet,  when 
well  grown  and  pleasingly  associated  with  the  other  occupants, 
there  is  nothing  which  calls  forth  more  admiration.  It  is  in 
winter,  when  there  is  so  much  bareness  on,  every  side*,  that  these 
evergreens  are  most  noticeable,  and  those  who  have  not 
attempted  their  culture  in  this  way  will,  I  think,  be  more  -than 
satisfied  with  the  results  if  they  do,  as  there  is  nothing  I  am 
acquainted  with  which  gives  so  much  satisfaction  throughout 
the  winter  months. 

The  method  of  culture  is  very  simple,  and  entails  but  little 
labour,  which  in  many  place®  is  a  consideration.  For  growing 
the  plants  some  medium-sized  poles  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
length  out  of  the  ground  are  very  suitable,  and  in  some  cases 
tree's  which  are  to  be  cut  down  can  be  utilised  with  advantage. 
The  poles  should  be  let  into'  the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to 
ensure  their  being  quite  firm,  and  if  supports  or  stays1  are 
placed  round  the  has©  these  will  add  considerably  to  t-hei 
appearance.  The  best,  time  for  planting  is  during  the  early 
spring  months,  but  if  the  plants  are  obtained  in  pots  the 
work  may  be  performed  at  any  time ;  and  'in  the  case  of  the 
choicer  varieties  some'  little  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  If  the  ordinary  garden  soil  is  un¬ 
suitable,  some  of  a  loamy  nature  should  be  added,  and  for  the' 
green-leaved  varieties  it  will  not  matter  if  the  compost  is 
fairly  rich,  but  for  the  variegated  kinds  a  poorer  soil  is  advis¬ 
able,  as  this  will  improve  the  variegation.  The  growths  should 
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be  lightly  tiled  or  nailed  to  the  post  a.t  thei  commencement,  and 
if  the  planting  is  done  in  the  summer  months  copious  supplies 
of  water  should  be  given..  There  are  now  a  great  number  of 
varieties,  the  names  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to'  mention 
here,  suffice  to  say  that  the  green-leaved,  silver  and  golden 
variegated  forms,  both  large  and  small,  are  equally  valuable, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  we  may  yet  experience  some  severe 
weather,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  see  that  everything  which 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  injured  is  well  covered.  Owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  last  summer  and  autumn, many 
things  are  much  more  liable  to  be  injured  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  the  case,  and  a  little  protection  will  save 
irreparable  damage.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Cucumbers. — This  is  about  the  worst  time  in  the  whole  year 
for  fruit,  as  the  autumn  set  out  plants  in  many  instances  will 
be  getting  past  their  best,  especially  if  they  have  been  in  the 
least  over-cropped,  or  red  spider  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand, 
which  is  not  unlikely  after  so  much  dull  wet  weather,  which 
has  enforced  the  use  of  more  tire-heat  to  keep  up  the  desired 
temperature  than  is  necessary  during  bright  days.  But  with 
the  advent  of  longer  days,  and  it  is  to  bei  hoped  more  sun, 
the  plants,  if  not  too  exhausted,  will  soon  pull  round,  though 
light  cropping  must  be  the  order.  Do>  not  stop  the  growths 
too  tightly  during  the  next  few  weeks,  removing  any  disfigured 
foliage  'gradually,  lightly  syringing  the  plants  once  or  twice 
daily  when  fine,  and  afford  quite  a  light  top-dressing  of  loam 
and  fresh  horse  droppings  as  soon  as  new  roots  appear  on  the 
surface ;  this  should  be  placed  in  the  house  over  night  to  get 
warm.  I  always  make  a  point  of  sowing  a  few  seeds  the  first 
week  in  December.  These  were  set  out  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  are  making  headway,  and  we  hope  to  cut  from 
these  early  in  March.  Make  another  sowing,  one  seed  in  a, 
2-|-in.  pot,  and  place  in,  a  bottom  heat  of  80  deg.,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  being  from  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  at  night,  with 
a  rise  of  10  deg.  or  12  deg.  with  sun  heat.  These  will  germi¬ 
nate  in,  a  few  days,  when  stand  near  the  glass;  support,  with 
■a  neat  stake,  and  set  out  the  plants  before  they  get  pot-bound 
on  mounds  of  fairly  rich  soil  within  18  in.  of  the  glass,  and 
apply  water  with  great  care  for  the  first  few  weeks  until  the 
plants  are  established.  A  good  strain  of  Rollinson’s  Telegraph 
still  holds  the  field  either  for  summer  or  winter  fruiting. 
Strawberries. — As  these  expand  their  petals  and  the  pollen 
becomes  ripe,  lightly  touch  over  each  flower  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  about  mid-day,  keeping  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere  over¬ 
head  while  in  bloom.  The  plants  must  not  suffer  for  water  at 
the  root,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  sodden  state  of  the  soil 
must  be  guarded  against  and  a  night  temperature  of  50  deg. 
to  55  deg.  maintained,  and  admit  a  little  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  avoid  cold  draughts,  or  an  imperfect 
set  will  be  the  result.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  determined  which 
berries  are  going  to  take  the  lead,  thin  down  to  half  a 
dozen,  which  are  better  than  double  that  number  for  an  early 
crop,  and  apply  weak  guano  water  each  time  root  watering 
is  required.  On  bright  days  a,  light  dewing  overhead  from 
the  syringe  about  9  a,.m.  will  be  beneficial  to  the  fruit,  and  tend 
to  ward  off  red  spider,  so  injurious  to  the  Strawberry.  Intro¬ 
duce  a  fresh  batch  according  to  the  demand  about  once  a  fort¬ 
night,  a  temperature,  of  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  in  mild  weather  at 
night  doing  no  harm.  Wash  the  pots,  see  that  the  drainage 
hole  is  clear,  and  clean  over  the  surface  soil  before  placing  the 
pots  on  the  shelves,  and  should  aphis  appear  either  fumigate  or 
syringe  the  foliage  with  some  good  insecticide. 

The  Vineries. — Pot  Vines  in  flower  should  be  afforded  a,  night 
temperature  of  65  deg.,  advancing  to.  75  deg.  or  even  80  deg. 
with  sun.  heat  during  the  day.  Cold  currents  of  air  must  be 
avoided  at  this  early  season,  when  foliage  is  quickly  injured, 
also  the.  crop,  and  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  while  in  bloorn. 
Lightly  tapping  the  rods  at  mid-day  will  usually  effect  an 
even  set  with  early  forcing  varieties  such  as  Hamburghs  and 
Foster’s  Seedling,  still  two  of  the  best  for  April  and  May 


supply  of  ripe  fruit.  Early  permanent  Vines  should  be  dis¬ 
budded  as  soon  as  the  best  bunch  laterals  can  be  seen,  and  in 
bringing  down  the  growths  to  the  wires  great  care  must  be 
exercised,  or  the  same  are  quickly  snapped  off.  Lower  the 
Vines  every  few  days,  and  gradually  get  them  in  position  by 
the  time  they  come  into  flower — a  time  when  the  laterals  are 
the  least  crisp.  Late  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the  Vine  should 
be  immediately  cut  and  bottled,  and  ‘the  Vines  pruned  and  put 
in  order,  a  room  where  a  temperature  of  40  deg.  to  50  deg. 
can  be  maintained  being  a  suitable  place  in  lieu  of  a  proper 
grade  room.  This  should  be  darkened,  and  the  bunches 
examined  weekly  in  case  of  decaying  berries  and  the  bottles 
kept  filled,  so  that  the  end  of  the  lateral  reaches  the  water. 
Vine  eyes  that  were  placed  in  small  pots  early  in  the  month 
should  now  be  given  a  bottom,  heat  of  75  deg  to  80  deg.,  with 
a  top  'heat,  of  65  deg.  or  70  deg.,  and  kept  rather  on  the  dry 
side  for  the  present.  James  Mayxe. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Chyrch  Decoration  at  Christmas. 

As  the  season  of  Christmas  approaches,  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  decorate  the  insides  of  our  churches  with  evergreens, 
flowers,  and  berries.  In  many  cases  this  work  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  gardener,  and,  having  had  a  fair  experience  at  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  I  trust  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
may  prove  useful  to  fellow  gardeners.  Commencing  with  the 
pillars,  these  can  be  tastefully  encircled  with  wreaths  lightly 
composed  of  different  evergreens,  and  if  Holly  berries  are  plen¬ 
tiful  work  in  a  few  of  these.  In  the  absence  of  berries,  hips 
from  the  Sweet  Brier,  or  those  from  the  common  Dog  Bose,  make 
excellent  substitutes. 

The  choir  stalls  may  next  be  taken  in  hand,  and  as  in  many 
instances  these  are  made  of  dark  wood,  it  is  advisable  to  employ 
light-coloured  wreaths,  such  as  variegated  Holly,  Yew,  Aucuba, 
while  some  of  the  silver  Ivies  make  splendid  material,  always 
aiming  at  lightness,  and  avoiding  thick  heavy  outlines.  Gothic 
arches  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  parts  to  decorate,  more 
especially  when  the  using  of  nails  is  forbidden  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  wreath  in  its  place.  This  difficulty,  however, 
can  be  overcome  by  using  light  iron  rods  made  to  the  shape 
of  the  arches,  and  held  in  position  by  strong  wire  clips.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  placing  in  position  the  rods  should  be  dressed  with 
the  necessary  decoration  agreed  upon.  There  are  usually  small 
niches  where  the  arches  spring  from  the  pillars,  and  a  nice 
finish  is  secured  by  introducing  Moss-covered  pieces  of  clay 
into  these  places,  and  lightly  dressing  the  same  with  a  few 
pieces  of  Honesty,  Physalis,  and  Everlastings,  with  a  few  hang¬ 
ing  sprays  of  Ficus  or  Ivy.  Pulpits  and  reading-desks  need 
particular  attention,  and  the  choicest  material  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  these  places.  Short  texts  can  be  introduced  with 
excellent  effect,  the  letters  being  cut  out  of  pure  cotton-wool 
and  mounted  on  crimson  or  red  background,  edged  with  Holly 
or  variegated  Yew.  The  windows,  especially  the  principal 
ones,  should  be  nicely  decorated,  the  sills  being  first  covered 
with  bright  green  Moss,  into  which  can  be  thinly  arranged  a 
few  dwarf  Poinsettias  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  with  a  graceful 
Areca  or  Kentia  in  the  centre  to  add  lightness.  A  few  sprigs 
of  berried  Holly  and  a  bunch  or  two  of  Everlastings  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Moss,  finishing  off  with  sprays  of  Ivy  as  an 
edging. 

It  is  not  advisable  or  necessary  to  decorate  the  font  to  any  j 
extent,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  of  itself  highly  ornamental, 
but  at  the  base  may  be  placed  a  small  bank  of  bright- 
flowered  plants  with  the  pots  hidden  in  Moss,  and  a  nice  Palm 
or  Dracaena  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  font  itself.  Around  the 
edge  may  be  fastened  a  thin  wire,  which  can  he  dressed  with 
light  sprays  of  Ivy,  brightened  by  Holly  berries. 

No  more  suitable  or  simple  adornment  for  the  vicinity  of  the 
altar  can  he  obtained  than  by  using  tall  Palms  and  a  few 
nicely-bloomed  white  Chrysanthemums,  the  vases  for  cut 
flowers  being  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers  at  command. 

In  the  making  of  the  various  wreaths,  bind  the  material  firmly 
to  stout  string  for  a  foundation,  commencing  the  work  some 
days  in  advance  of  the  festival,  so  that  there  need  be  no  delay. 
Green  and  \  sriegated  Hollies,  Ivies,  and  Yews  are  amongst  the  i 
most  suitable  evergreens  for  the  work,  and  happy  is  the  man 
whose  shrubberies  are  far  removed  from  smoky  towns.  A  great 
deal  more  might  be  said  on  this  interesting  subject,  as  different 
festivals  require  different  decoration,  bat  having  -taken  Christ  . 
mas  decoration  as  a  heading  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the 
festive  season.  '  T.  H.  B. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Lilium  auratum  rubro-vittatum. 

It  would  hardly  be  correct  to-  speak  of  this  variety  as  the 
golden-rayed  Japan  Lily,  seeing  that;  the  golden  ray  has  been 
completely  obliterated.  Usually  there  ar'e  several  colours  in 
the  different  varieties  o-f  L.  auratum,  but.  occasionally  the 
larger  number  of  colours  occurs  in  the  pale  varieties.  In  that 
under'  notice  there  are  only  two-  colours — namely,  crims-on  and 
white.  The  ray  as  seen  in  our  illustration  forms  a.  broad  deep 
crimson  band  along  the  centre,  and  on  either  side  of  this  the 
segments  are  copiously  spotted  with  the  same  crimson  colour. 

Usually  the  variety  is  regarded,  as  one  of  the  strongest 
crowing  of  the  numerous  forms  now  in  cultivation,  but  the 
plant  represented  bears  some  evidence  of  the  unfavourable 
character  of  last  summer.  Tire  flowers  were  considerably 
crippled ;  otherwise  they  should  have  been  larger  and  the  seg¬ 
ments  broader,  but  when  seen  in  its  best  form  it  is  certainly 
a  magnificent  Lily.  The  abundant  rain  would  have  been  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  welfare-  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  temperature  had  been  higher.  Tire  low  temperature 
also  affected  L.  speoioeum  considerably,  and  the  finest  flowers 
could  only  be  seen  on  plants  grown  under  glass',  the  difference 
being  so  marked  at  times  as  to  give  one  an  impression  that 
the  flowers  so  grown  belonged  to  different  varieties1. 

Hypericum  patulum. 

The  number  of  shrubby  species  of  Hypericum  is  considerable, 
and  most  of  'them  make  interesting  -and  showy  bushes  for  the 
shrubberies-,  or  even,  for  beds  upon  the  grass  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds-.  That  under  notice  is  a  native  of  India,  and  China, 
yet  is  sufficiently  hardy  for  cultivation  in  the  open  in)  the 
latitude  of  London  a-s  well  -as  to  the  south  and  west  of  England. 
We  should  think  also-  that  it  would  succeed  even  as-  far  north 
as  Cape  Wrath  on  the-  north-west  of  Scotland,  provided  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-shore. 
Many  plants  which  we  usually  regard  as  tender  thrive  wonder¬ 
fully  well  on  the  west  co-a-st  of  Scotland  by  -reason  of  the  effect 
on  climate  produced  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  strikes  all 
a-long  the  coast  to  -the  north  of  Ireland. 

As  usually  seen,  this  forms  a  dwarf  bushy  plant  from  1  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  furnished  with  ovate-lanceol-ate  leaves  and 
corymbs  or  trusses  of  flowers  terminating  -each  of  the  slender 
drooping  branches.  This  dro-oping  habit  gives  the  shrub  a- 
slender  and  graceful  appearance  quite  distinct,  from  m-any  of 
the  stiffly  glowing  shrubs  that  find  favour  in  mostly  every 
garden.  As  in  a, 11  other  species  of  Hypericum,  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  with  the  centre  filled  up  with  a  large  brush  of  stamens. 
The  petals  in  this  instance  are  veiy  broad  and  overlapping,  for 
which  reason  the  flowers-  are-  much  finer  and  less  easily 
crumpled  or  injured  than  in  the  case  of  H.  calycinum,  which 
has  veiy  long  petals  but  in  no  way  overlapping,  and  therefore 
r-o-t  supporting  one  another.  The  high  qualities  in  the  flowers 
of  H.  mo-serianum  are  due  to  H.  patulum,  while  it  derives  its 
size  from  H.  calycinum,  the  plant  being  a  hybrid  between  these 
two. 

Roof  Garden  on  a  Bakehouse. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  account-  and  an  illustration  ot 
roof  gardening  at  Gunne-rsbury  House',  Acto-n.  Our  photograph 
on  this  occasion  shows  a  roof  garden  over  a.  bakehouse  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  John  Fiddler,  baker,  Stromneiss.  The  bakehouse  is 
attached  to  his  dwelling,  and  extends  thence  down  thei 
slope  seawards-.  The  top  of  this  bakehouse  is  covered  with 
concrete,  and  o-ver  that  a  layer  of  soil  of  no-  great  depth.  In 
this  he  manages  to  grow  flowers  and  vegetables1,  and  it  also- 
answers  for  a  pleasure  garden.  After  the  labours  of  t-h-ei  day 
have  been  completed  during  fine  summer  weather  lie  retires  to 
the  garden,  where  he  can  -sit,  smoke  his  pipe  and  look  over  -a 
fine  expanse  of  sea  and  land,  the  site  being  fairly  elevated. 

At  one  end  of  the  garden- -and  close  to  the  dwelling-house  hsi  a. 
greenhouse  in-  which  Mr.  Fiddler'  manages  t-o-  grow  a-  consider¬ 
able  number  o-f  greenhouse  plants.  No  lieat-ing  is  necessary, 
as  the  heat-  from  the  bakehouse  below  and  the  chimney-stack 


above  enables  him  to-  maintain  a  temperature  sufficient  for  the 
plants,  even  in  winter.  He  lias-  even  taken  prizes  at  the  loca-l 
flower  show  for  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  under  these  unusual 
conditions.  Even  this,  however,  shows  how  an  ingenious 
amateur  ma-y  turn  a,  small  area  to  useful  account,  fo-r,  instead 
of  leaving  the  bakehouse  top  simply  a  waste,  he  has  turned  it 
into  a.  garden,  thus  showing  that-  many  others  might  make  a 
useful  garden  under  similar  conditions  in  other  walks-  of  life. 


Early  Melons. 

To-  obtain  a  supply  of  these  delicious  fruits  in  early  summer, 
preparations  should  now  be-  made  for  that,  purpose.  Tire  seed 
should  be  -sown  singly  in  3-in-,  pots,  using  a  compost-  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam  t-o-  one  part  well-decayed  leaf-soil,  with  a 


Lilium  aupatum  rubro-vittatum.  The  crimson-rayed  Lily. 


little  powdered  charcoal  ad-ded.  Sift  the  soil  through  a  J-in. 
sieve  and  place  in  tire-  forcing-house  t-o-  warm  through.  Have 
the  pots  well  drained  and  some  rough  tmf  placed  over  the 
crocks.  Mix  the  soil  thoroughly  together  and  fill  the  p-o-t-s 
about  half  full ;  then  place-  one  o-r  two-  seeds  in  each  pot  and 
cover  over  just-  sufficient  to-  hide-  the-  seed.  Water  them  in 
with  a  fine-rose  can  and  place-  the  pots  in  -a  -propagating  frame-, 
plunging  them  t-o  the  rims  in-  eo-co-anut  fibre  o-r  something 
similar. 

A  bottom  liea-t-  of  70  or  80  deg.  will  so-on  c-ause  them  to 
germinate.  Keep  the  pots  covered  with  brown  paper  until  the 
young  plants  are  pushing  through  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  up  sufficiently  remove  them  to  a  light  shelf  in  the  same 
house,  if  possible,  and  watch  them  every  day  to-  see  which  re¬ 
quire  water.  When  they  are  showing  the  first  rough  leaf,  top- 
dress  with  a  little  more-  soil  and  place  a,  neat  stake  to  each 
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plant  and  give  one  tie  carefully  with,  broad  bast.  As  the  pots 
become  full  of  roots  they  should  be  given  a.  shift  into  4-in. 
pots,  or  large  60’®  as  they  are  called,  using  the  same  compost  m 
a  slightly  rougher  state,  potting  the  plants  firmly  and  well 
watering  them  in. 

In  the  meantime  the  house  they  are  intended  to1  be1  planted 
in  should  receive  a,  thorough  cleansing  with  hot  waiter  and  soft 
soap.  A  hot-bed  of  long  stable  litter  and  leaves,  well  mixed 
up,  should  be  placed  on,  one  side  of  the  house,  choosing  that 
which  will  receive  the  most  sun.  A  few  days  must  be  allowed 
for  the  heat  to  subside,  and  then  cover  the  bed  with  good 
fibrous  turves  placed  grass  side'  downwards,  and  allow  this  time 
to  sink  down,  firm  and  level.  A  suitable  compost  for  planting 
in  should  consist  of  two  parts  rough  fibrous  loam  from  an,  old 
pasture,  one  part  decayed  manure  and  one  part  leaf-soil,  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  old  mortar  rubble,  adding  a  48  potful  of 
bon e>- dust  to  a  barrowload  of  soil.  Mix  this  thoroughly  and 
allow  it  to  stand  a  day  or  two  before  wheeling  in,  placing  some¬ 
thing  over  it  to  ward  off  any  rain.  When  all  is  ready  for 
planting'  wheel  the  soil  in  and  place  it,  in  a,  ridge  on  the  tuives 
with  the  centre  just  below  thei  bottom  wire  of  the  trellis.  As 
soon  as  it  has  become  warmed  through  make  small  holes  large 
enough  to  receive  the  plants,  placing  them  about,  2  ft.  or  2 ft. 
apart.  Plant,  them  very  firm  and  not  too  deep,  or  the  young 
plants  are  liable  to  damp  off  at  the  collar.  The  soil  should  be 
made  up  into  a,  small  mound  for  each  one,  planting  it  directly 
in  thei  centre.  Place  a,  neat  stake,  to  each  one  and  secure  it,  to 
the  wire.  Give  a  go’od  watering  with  tepid  water  and  keep 
the  paths  and  bed  well  damped,  and  on  bright  days  a  light 
syringing  overhead  will  be  very  helpful. 

As  they  grow  the  laterals  should  be  trained  horizontally 
along  the  wires,  allowing  plenty  of  room  between  each  for  the 
foliage  to,  develop.  The  flowers  should  be  carefully  fertilised 
a,s  they  open,  the  object  always  to  bear  in  mind  being  a  nice 
even  set  of  fruit.  Three'  fruits  on  each  plant  will  be  plenty  to 
mature,  and  if  the  plants  be  at  all  weakly  two  will  be  sufficient. 
Discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe  while  the  plants  are  in, 
flower  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a,  dry,  buoyant  atmosphere, 
admitting  air  judiciously  and  maintaining  a  brisk  pipe-heat. 
The  temperature  should  not,  go  below  70  deg.  a,t,  night, 
allowing  a,  rise  of  10  deg.  or  15  deg.  by  day  and  shutting 
up  early  ,a,t  90  deg.  with  ©un-heat.  The  plants  will  soon 
make  rapid  progress.,  and  when  all  the  fruits  are  set  satis¬ 
factorily  and  swelling  away  a,  good  top-dressing  will  be  found 
very  beneficial.  During  the  swelling  period  a  good  watering 
of  diluted  liquid  manure  about  once  a  week  will  greatly  assist 
them.  Melons,  require  plenty  of  water  when:  growing.  It  is: 
when  they  are  finishing  that  less  is  needed.  Too  much  water 
when  the  fruits  are  ripening  will  crack  them  and  make  therm, 
quite  worthless  for  table.  Various  methods  are  adopted  for 
suspending  the  fruit,  of  which  I  should  have  spoken  before,  buti 
the  best  I  know  of  is  by  nets.  These  arei  not  so  unsightly  as 
boards,  and  the  fruits  are  not  liable  to  roll  off.  There  are  a 
many  good  varieties  suitable  for  early  forcing,  but.  I  have  not 
space  here  to  name  them  all.  R.  Thatcher. 

WistO'W  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Economy. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a,  short  time  ago  on  being  engaged  as  head 
gardener  at,  a,  pretty  big  place,  was  told  that  he  was  expected 
to  work  it  as  economically  as  possible.  His  reply  was  rather 
good,  although  nearly  as  vague  as  the  expressed  wish  of  his 
employer.  He  said  lie  would  work  it  a,s  economically  as  was 
consistent  with  good  work.  Now  that  I  have  started  this 
articles,  I  find  that  it  is  a,  rather  delicate  subject,  to  treat  frankly. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  mention,  even  slightly,  all 
the  different  ideas  of  employers  regarding  the  working  econo¬ 
mically  of'  'their  various  places  that  have  come  under  my  own 
notice.  In  some  places  a,  certain,  sum  is  allowed  annually  for 
garden  expenses,  and  in  tire  long  run,  if  this  sum  is:  anything 
at  all  reasonable,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  not,  at  all  a,  had 
one.  For  one  thing,  you  know  exactly  where  you  are,  and  you 


can  then  lay  out,  your  money  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course, 
some  employers  like  to  have  a  say  in  the  ordering  of  flowei- 
seeds  especially.  This  is  rather  trying  where' your  expenditure 
is  limited.  Others,  again,  always  wish  the  bills  kept,  as  low  as 
possible.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any, 
for,  unfortunately,  these  very  people  expect  great  things  from 
their  gardens.  I  have  had  to  do  also  with  the  generous  em¬ 
ployed  who,  if  well  served,  grudges  nothing.  This  latter  is,  of 
course,  the  favourite,  but  alas  !  he  is  like  the  Highlander  s  hair, 
“  gie  seldom.” 

One  thing  I  know,  however,  when  we  do  find  him  ire  seldom 
suffers  from  his  generosity.  It  is;  a.  delight,  to  work  his  garden 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  seeing  that  all  aids  in  the  way  of 
artificial  manures,  insecticides,  etc.,  are  cheerfully  given,  you 
are  hound,  if  you  are  at  all  capable,  to  produce  thei  best  results, 
■and  thus  repay  him.  For  it,  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
private  place  can  really  pay.  That  is  to,  say,  there  can  be  no 
return  in  hard  cash.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  employer  really 
loves  his  gardens  and  grounds,  the  pleasure  derived  from  a 
well-kept  place  must,  I  think,  more  than  repay  any  reasonable 
expense.  Nobody  is  more  down,  on  waste  than  I  am,  but  I  am 
very  doubtfuTof  the  wisdom  of  selling  what  is  termed  “  surplus 
stuff  ”  from  private  gardens.  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  un¬ 
fairness  to  market,  growers,  but,  content,  myself  with  pointing 
on"  the  waste  of  time  to  the  staff,  gathering,  packing,  and 
often  delivering  these  things.  Far  better,  I  say,  if  the  garden 
is  too  large  for  the  family,  to  crop  less  of  it  and  plant,  the 
worst  parts  with  ornamental  and  flowering  shrubs,  which  would 
beautify  the  place,  and  also,  admit,  of  the  staff  having  time  to 
keep  the  whole'  place  in  fine  order ;  for  really,  a  badly-kept 
place  must,  I  think,  be  a  sourec  of  irritation  to  any  employer, 
no  matter  how  little  he  spends  on  it.  A  great,  deal  more  I  could 
write  on  this  subject,  but  must  leave  it  for  some  future  occa¬ 
sion.  I  hope  some  other  abler  writer  will  also  give  his  opinion. 

Chas.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Tree  Seeds  for  Sowing. 

Few  gardeners  have  any  experience  in  seed  sowing  and  do 
not  know  how  short-lived  the  seeds  and  nuts  of  many  trees  are 
when  kept  in  a  dry  state  like  garden,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Even  the  pips  of  Apples  and  Pears  keep  but  a  short 
time,  and  when,  allowed  to  become  dry  may  never  plump  up 
ao-ain  nor  germinate.  The  secret  is  that  seeds  and  nuts  tall 
to  the'  ground  in  autumn  and  winter,  and,  being  covered  y 
grass  or  fallen  leaves,  are  kept'  moist  till  spring,  when  they 
commence  to  sprout  soon  after  the  temperature  has  risen  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  wake  them  into  fresh  life.  The  fruit  of  a  Maple 
has  been  known  to  commence  sprouting  at  freezing-point. 
Others  are  less  ready  and  require,  a.  higher  temper atui  e. 

Anent,  this  subject,  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan,  has,  an  article  in 
"  The  Florists'’  Exchange”  for  January  9th.  He  says  "  It  is 
not  too  late  to  place  in  damp  soil  many  of  the  nuts  desired  toi 
sowing  in,  spring,  and  even  of  acorns,  if  they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  become  too  much  dried  out.  In  the  case  of  Map  es 
and  seeds  other  than  nuts,  it  may  or  may  not,  he  too,  late.  It 
they  have  not  been  in  a  damp  place  or  in  damp  material,  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  germinative  power  is  still  good,  though  the 
probabilities  are  that,  if  mixed  with  damp  soil,  the  results 
would  be  satisfactory.  If  Maples,  Ash,  Poplar,  and  like  seeds 
are  kept  entirely  diy  all  winter,  they  will  not  grow  in  spring. 
Many  dealers  in,  seeds,  recognising  that  this  drying-out,  will 
not,  do,  have  facilities  for  keeping  seeds  in  proper  condition. 
Those  requiring  a,  damp  place  are  kept  in  damp  rooms,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  weight,  at  least.  The  matter  should 
bo  taken  up  at  once,  there  being  no  time  to  lose. 

Tree  and  shrub  seeds  are  unlike  those  of  flower  and  vegetable. 
The  latter  may  be  kept  in  dry  offices  and  be  in  good  condition  ; 
not,  so  with  tree  seeds.  And  because  this  is  not  well  known 
is  why  so-  many  young  beginners  fail  with  the  seeds  they  sow. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

One  has1  to;  be  very  careful  to-day  bow  be  uses  the.  hack¬ 
neyed  descriptive  term  “  a  blaze  of  colour  ”  in  conjunction  with 
things  horticultural,  for  the  public  taste  just,  at  present  de¬ 
mands  soft  harmonies  in  the  garden.,  and  those  who  still  retain 
the  glaring  effects  and  contrasts  of  the  last  generation’s  fashion 
are  veiy  apt  to.  be  looked  on  as  being  the  possessors  of  a,  de¬ 
cidedly  vulgar  taste.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  no.  one  will 
accuse  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  of  a.  vulgar  taste, 
although  they  have;  worked  so  hard  to  obtain  the  comment  : 
“  What  a  blaze  of  colour !  ”  and  when  I  burst  out.  with  those 
words  my  conductor  was  far  from  being  offended,  for  it  was 
Christmas  week  and  the  climatic  conditions  were  dull  in  the 
extreme.  Such  a.  display  of  scarlet,  and  crimson  as  met  my 
eye  in.  house  after  house  was  a  most  welcome  change  from 
the  dreary  surroundings.  Just,  as  white  is.  in  'demand  at 
Easter,  so  are  warm  reds  and  scarlets  greatly  appreciated 
during  Christmas  and  at  all  times  during  the  dreary  winter. 
We  have  the  Euphorbias  and  a,  few  Bouvardias,  and  that  is  all, 
unless,  we  fall  back  on  our  old  friend  the  zonal  Pelargonium. 
What  a,  romantic  history  this  plant  has  had,  for  from  a,s  far 
back  as;  I  can  remember  things  horticultural  it  has.  been  fast 
“  going  out.”  The  pessimists  still  maintain  that  it  is  doomed 
to.  be  rushed  off  to  the  back  ranks  of  fashion.,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  is  still  likely  to  hold  its  own  against  all  rivals,  and,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Cannell,  specialists,  it  is  still  being 
improved.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  advances  is  the  growing 
tendency  which  the  newer  varieties  have  to  produce  their  crop 
off  bloom  in  the  dull  months  of  winter.  Of  course,  the  cul¬ 
tivator’s  art  has;  much  to'  do.  with  this,  but.  unless  the  plant 
has  a.  tendency  to'  flower  in  winter  it  is  useless  to  try  and 
make  it..  We  have  even  amongst  our  best  zonal®,  varieties 
that  refuse  to  flower  satisfactorily  when,  the  weather  is  dull, 
as,  for  instance,  Lady  Hopetoun,  which  is  decidedly  a.'  summer 
bloomer.  Messrs.  Cannell  hold  a,  large  stock  of  this,  as  it,  is 
a  variety  that  is  very  welcome  even  in  the  plenteous  array  of 
summer,  as  the  colour  is  so,  effective,  being  a  chaste  white 
with  a  pink  halo. 

In,  this  nursery,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  all  the  best,  varieties 
in  cultivation,  so  any  attempt  of  mine  to  enumerate  and  dee 
scribe  the  best  -would  mean  the  compilation;  of  a,  great  oaitar 
logue.  However,  even,  in,  a  collection  of  the  best,  there,  are 
usually  some  that,  appeal  to  one’s  tastes  more  than,  others, 
and  I  soon  fell  to'  jotting  down  my  selection,  which  was  as 
follows: — The  Sirdar,  the  very  best  of  all  the  scarlets1,,  both  for 
form  and  colour ;  Duke  of  Bedford,  flue  round  flowers;  oif  a. 
peculiar  yet  pleasing  light  crimson. ;  Princes®  of  Wales,  a 
delicate,  soft,  salmon-rose,  distinctly  a,  ladies’  shade- ;  Captain 
Holford,  crimson-magenta  ;  Duke  of  Connaught,,  sh.ot-magen,t,a  ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  glowing  orange  shade;  and  Mrs.  J.  Cad¬ 
bury,  clear  salmon,  claimed  to  be  the  very  best  salmon  yet 
raised.  As>  flowering  here  it  wa,s>  certainly  the  best  of  that, 
shade  that  I  have  seen;.  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  the  largest  crimson, 
yet  raised  ;  even  on  small  plants;  the  flowers-  of  this,  variety  are 
decidedly  in  advance  of  all  others,  both  a,s  regards  truss  and 
individual  pips. 

Striped  and  fancy  types  are  being  given  a  trial,  and  I  must 
say  that  when  I  saw  them  I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  for,  as; 
a  rule,  I  hate  those  flowers  which  come  under  the  classification 
of  “  fancies,”  for  such  flowers  appeal  to  me  as  an  over-dressed 
lady,  and  they  appear  sadly  lacking  in  dignity  when  associated' 
with  those  content,  to;  be  just,  plain,.  When  I  saw  the  variety 
named  Mr?;.  W.  Watson,  in.  honour  of  the  wife;  of  the  mucli- 
respected  curator  at,  Kew,  I  felt,  at  once  that  this  class  will 
appeal  to  the  public,  not  only  a.s  a,  novelty,  but-  also  as  a, 
decided  acquisition  to  every  collection  of  decorative  plants. 
Mm  W.  Watson  is,  a,  beautiful  blending  of  crimson  and  rose 
on  a  white  ground,  and  is,  entirely  free  from  the  harsh  contrast® 
which  I  had  expected  to-  see.  Another  pleasing  feature  is;  the 
variability  of  this  section,  for  no  two;  trusses  are  of  the  same 


tone,  for  -the  colours  soften,  change  and  blend  with  a^e  in  a 
most  fascinating  manner.  Lady  Warwick  may  lie  described 
as  a  white  with  a  pink  edge;,  lint  not  of  the  usual  Pi-cot ee 
type;.  In.  the  Countess  of  Dudley  we  have  a,  bright  scarlet, 
gradually  toning*  off  to  a  pur©  whit©  eye. 

Amongst  the  doubles  I  noted  three  of  extra,  quality— 
Golden  Glory,  orange;  Mine.  Tilmant  (?),  whites  heavily 
marked  with  rose;  and  Jean  Viand,  clear  pink.  Amongst  the 
unn anted  seedlings  were  quite  a,  dozen,  varieties,  yet  waiting  to 
be  christened  and  make  their  debut.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  report®  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  know  how  well  they  have  been  received  since  I  saw 
them  in  their  “  rehearsal.” 

I  spent  so  much  time  in  going  through  the  many  house® 
tilled  with  these  plants,  and  Mr.  Mayes  had  so  much  to  tell  me 
about,  them,  that-  I  had  very  little  time  to  spend  in  the  other 
departments,  but,  I  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the 
vigour  and  bloom  off  Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  by  the 
many  new  shade®  in  Primula  obconica.  Although  Christina, si 
week,  the  C  annas,  the  "  glory  of  the  sunny  season,”  were 


Hypericum  patulum.  (See  p.  93.) 


making  a,  brave  display,  as  was  also  Coleus  thyrsoideus.  Cacti 
find  a,  good  home  in  these  nurseries;,  and  should,  do  in  every 
nursery  and  garden.,  for  there  is  something  pleasing  and  fase 
cinating  about  the  most  vicious;  looking,  and  many  of  the 
sipecies  produce  flowers  which  may  lay  claim  to  being  the 
most  gorgeous  in  creation. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  taken  the  new  varieties  have 
been  named  and  brought  before  the  public,  including  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Bell,  freckled  salmon  on  a  white  ground  ;  George 
Coates,  scarlet  with  a  pale  eye, ;  Countess  of  Jersey,  white  with 
a  salmon  eye ;  King  Victor,  scarlet ;  Sir  Tbps.  Hanbury,  purple 
and  shaded  scarlet ;  Queen!  of  Italy,  salmon-pink ;  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  scarlet ;  Reticulata,  white,  mottled  scarlet ;  and  Lady 
Warwick,  white,  with  a  rase  edge  like  a  Picotee.  The;  above 
brief  descriptions  merely  relate  to  colour,  and  can  give  little 
idea,  of  the  size  of  the  trusses  and  flowers  as  well  as  the  habit 
and  floriferous  character  of  the  plants.  There  can  be  no,  doubt 
that  these  homely,  old-fashioned  but,  favourite  flowers  are  still 
being  improved  and  kept  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  per¬ 
fection,  that  has;  ever  been,  seen  in  the  class.  Kewite. 
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Chrysanthemum  Selection  for  Beginners  at 

Exhibiting. 

The  present  is  a,  good  time  for  growers  who,  contemplate 
showing  to  start,  to  revise  their  list  of  varieties  for  competition 
at  the  autumn  shows.  That,  thisi  is  not  anything  like  so 
rigorously  done  as,  it  ought  to  be  we  have  ample  proof  by  the 
kinds  we  see  staged  by  some  beginners  at  most  of  our  shows. 
It,  is  certainly  not  so  necessary  for  those  who  do  not  show  to 
weed  out,  but  for  those  who  intend  exhibiting  “large  cut 
blooms  ”  it  is,  absolutely  essential  that,  the  process"  he  judi¬ 
ciously,  but,  sever  ely  carried  out,  for  no  grower,  “  however  good 
he  may  be,”  can  make  a  high-class  bloom  from  a  secondary 
or  behind-the-time  variety,  so  out  with  them.  Do  not  "allow 
sentiment  to  debate  the  subject  whether  you  will  grew  this  or 
that  kind  if  it  is  not  of  the  highest. "merit,  "a,s  it  is  just,  possible 
you  might  do,  by  thinking  or  even,  saying  to'  yourself :  “  Well, 
that  is  a,  fine  old  kind,  the  very  best  a  few  years  ago;  I’ll 
give  it  another  trial ;  I  might  just  get  a  good  bloom  from  it.” 
No,  no ;  this  is  bad  reasoning,  and  will  never  assist  you  to  take 
a  first  prize. 

Do  not  stop  even  at  throwing  out  secondary  kinds;  but,  all 
the  uncertain  first-class  should  go.  Likewise,  to  grow  either 
is  -a  great  waste  of  time  and  material,  specially  so  when  any 
quantity  of  constant,  first-quality  kinds  can  be  got  to  fill  any 
of  the  classes  at  even  our  largest  shows. 

Growers  are  led  to  suspect  that  trade  specialists  are,  to  ai 
considerable  extent,  responsible  for  the  large  quantity  of 
secondary  kinds ;  just  note  the  number  of  varieties  they  send 
out  yearly,  and  compare  them  with  the  number  that  become 
popular  show  varieties. 

Last  year  I  grew  twenty-four  new  kinds.  Of  that  number  I 
am  t  o  grow  six  this  year,  and  that  was  only  a  small  number 
of  the  new  kindsi  that  were  offered  by  the  different  trade 
specialists.  In  one  catalogue  I  counted  a,s  many  as  forty- 
eight,.  Really,  one  b  inclined  to  think  the  trade  is  simply 
taking  the  advantage  of  making  capital  out  of  the  gardeners’ 
mad  rush  after  novelties. 

But,  even  suppose  you  were  induced  to  pay  7s.  6d.,  or  still 
more,  10s.  for  a.  kind,  if  it  does,  not  turn  out,  a,  success  after  a, 
fair  trial,  do  not,  sacrifice  more  on  it — away  with  it.  I  paid 
the  latter  price  for  a,  variety  in  the  spring  of  1902,  but,  I  do 
not  grow  it,  now.  By  giving  a  plant  a,  fair  trial,  I  mean  a 
good,  healthy,  sitrong,  finely-grown  plant,  well-timed  bud  and 
favourable  conditions  for  proper  development. 

Most  intending  competitors  will  have  an  idea,  of  the  classes 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  enter  for  at  the  shows,  conse¬ 
quently  they  will  have  an  idea,  of  the  number  of  varieties  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  them,  which  again,  will  determine  the  n, umber  of 
kinds  to  he  grown.  Always  leave  a,  good  margin,  say,  as  many 
varieties  again!  as  you  expect  to  exhibit.  Still,  at  the  same 
time,  remember  it,  is  always  safer  to  grow  more  plants  of  a, 
first-class  variety  “  and  timing  them  a,  week  or  so  between  ” 
than,  it  is  to  grow  a,  great  many  varieties,  for  this  reason,  that 
you  soon  drop  into  secondary  kinds  and'  allow  quantity  to 
replace,  quality. 

The  above  is  not  the  only  way  of  weeding  out  I  wish  to 
advise,  if  good  prizes  are  to  be  taken.  Remember,  the  com¬ 
petition  does  not  begin,  at  the  show ;  it  start®  now,  so  begin 
at  once  in  earnest. 

Pot  on  at  your  first  potting  double  the  quantity  you  intend 
ultimately  to  grow.  By  doing  this  you  can  afford  to  throw 
out,  at  the  next  two;  or  three  subsequent,  pottings1,  15  to1  25  per¬ 
cent,.  of  your  poorest  plants.  I  have  no,  respect  at  this  time 
for  any  variety  ;  if  it  is  not  such  a>si  you  think  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  growing  into  a,  grand  plant,  away  with  it-  (unless  you 
wish  it  for  stock.  In  such  case  it  does  not  necessarily  require 
so  good  cultivation). 

Chrysanthemum  culture  for  the  production  of  big  blooms  at 
the  present  time  will  not  even  admit  of  a  moderately  well- 
grown,  plant  being  retained  in  a  collection  ;  hence  the  value  of 
the  very  severe  weeding-out  process  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
'potting,  PR0- 


Wild  Rhododendrons  in  California. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  flowering  plants  is 
the  California,  Azalea.  It  is  a,  wonder  that  more  of  them  are 
not,  used  by  our  landscape  gardeners.  During  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  during  June  and  July  our  mountainous  country 
from  Oregon  on,  the  north  to1  southern  California,  on  the  south, 
especially  along  the  hanks  or  mountain  streams,  is  covered  for 
miles  with  the  hushes,  the  rich  green  foliage  of  which  is  often 
obscured  from  view  by  the  magnificent  clusters  of  white  and 
yellow,  or  sometimes  pinkish,  flower's.  Tire  shrubs,  grow  from 
2  ft>.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  flower’s  and  leaves  cluster  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Azalea  family. 

They  are  very  easily  handled  in  the  winter  season.  Last, 
year  I  transplanted  about  two  dozen  of  them  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains  and  planted  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Francisco.  They  commenced  to  bloom  early  in  June,  and 
during  that  month  and  through  July  they  were  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Farther  north  we  have  the  California,  Rose  Bay,  Rhododen¬ 
dron  californicum,  also  a,  gorgeous  native  flower.  Unlike  the 
Azalea,  to>  which  it  is  closely  related,  it  inhabits  the  higher 
lands  and  is  often  found  on  bleak  mountain  sides.  It  is  also 
an  evergreen,  and  grows  from  3  ft,,  to  15  ft.  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  resembling  somewhat  those 
of  the  Magnolia,  gran, diflora.  The  flowers  are  rosy-pink  in 
colour  and  are,  borne  in  very  large  clusters. 

To'  see  a.  mountain,  sidei  covered  with  this  gorgeous  mass  of 
flowers  is  a,  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  doubt  if  it,  can 
be  rivalled  anywhere  else  in  America,.  I  do  not,  find  them 
quite  'So  easy  to  transplant  as  the  Azaleas,  but  they  are  such 
a  grand  shrub'  that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to'  try  to  use 
them  as  a,  garden  flower.  These  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons 
are  not,  fragrant,  but  they  have  the  odour  of  the  woods  around, 
the  flowers  and  foliage  that  is  very  suggestive  of  our  beautiful 
California  mountains. — “  G.,”  in  “  The  Weekly  Florists’ 
Review.” 


Two  Good  Stove  Plants. 

Two  good  plants  that,  are  very  showy  and  pay  for  more 
extended  growing  are  Tliryscanthus  ruffians  and  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora.  They  require  nearly  the  same  treatment. 
When  flowering  is  over  rest  the  plants  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house;  withholding  water  till  the  middle  of  April.  Then  intro¬ 
duce  to  stove  heat  of  about,  65  deg.  at  night,  syringing  and 
giving  a,  good  soaking  of  water.  When  the  cuttings  are  about 
2  in.  in  length,  take  off  and  place  them  singly  in  thumb-pots 
in  equal  parts  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  a,  good  dash  of  sand 
on  the  top  to'  be  carried  down  by  the  dibber.  Settle  them 
well  in  with  a  rose,  and  plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  in  a 
propagating  case,  keeping  shaded  from  strong  sun.  When 
rooted  inure  gradually  to  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and 
grow  on  till  properly  established.  Gradually  harden  off  to  a 
temperature  of  55  dear.  of  a,  night.  When  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  transfer  the  Euphorbias  to  a  5-in.  pot,  as  I  find  that 
is  plenty  big  enough,  and  the  Tliryscanthus  to  a  little  bigger,  a,s 
they  are  stronger  growing,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal.  The  same  compost  would  suit  the  Euphorbia,,  with 
a  little  more  peat  added.  When,  potted  keep  a,  little  closer 
for  a  few  days-  till  the  roots  begin  to  run  ;  then  gradually 
harden  off  to  a  cold  frame,  using  the  syringe  when  the  weather 
is  hot  of  an  evening.  House'  the  plants  about  the  first  week 
in  September  in  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  at  night-,  with  a  rise 
of.  5  deg.  to  10  deg.  in  the  day.  Give  the  plants  weak  manure 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  withholding  same  when  plants 
are  in  bloom.  J.  H. 

Sea, ford. 


Roses  in  January. — The  other  week  Mr.  George  Jarvis,  of 
Norfolk  House,  had  a  beautiful  Rose  tree  in  bloom  in  front  of 
his  residence  in  Spring  Gardens,  and  we  hear  of  other  flowers  in 
different  parts  of  the  town, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Spring  come  to  yon  at  the  farthest,  in  the  very  end  of  harvest,  Ceres’  blessing  so  is  on  yon.” — Shahspere. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
,  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  } 

VASSEUR.- 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
I  publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of  the 

SEA  BUCKTHORN.' 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  W.  Good, 
F.R.H  S.,”  for  his  article  on  “The  Soil,” 
page  69. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


England’s  National  Flower.* 


)  We  presume  that  most  gardeners  know 
(  what  is  England’s  national  flower,  but  no 
\  doubt  there  are  many,  even  Englishmen,  who 
>  could  not  answer  the  question  if  asked. 
;  Nevertheless,  a.  glance  through  this  book 

(gives  indication  that  we  have  been  advancing 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Rose  during  the 
last  decade  or  two.  In  the  fifties  we  are  told 
France  had  the  monopoly  of  raising  novelties 
amongst  Roses,  and  we  may  add  that  re¬ 
porters  have  only  been  too  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  popular 
exhibition  Roses  have  got  French  names, 
which  in  itself  would  be  an  indication  that 
the  varieties  in  question  were  raised  in 
(  France  or  by  French-speaking  people.  It 
)  is  also  stated  here  that  the  French  have  more 
(  recently  somewhat  regained  their  supremacy 
)  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  climate 
s  favours  the  ripening  of  the  seed  of  exotic 
^  Roses.  We  must  not  forget  the  fact,  however, 
(  that  in  connection  with  Rosa  wichuriana 
many  of  the  popular  varieties  were  raised  in 
America,,  and  that  country  also  enjoys  more 
sunshine  as  a  rule,  thus  enabling  raisers  of 
Roses  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  glass. 

The  book  sent  out,  by  Mr.  Bunyard,  of 
Maidstone,  only  extends  to  thirty-one  pages, 
but  is  largely  taken  up  with  lists  of  Roses  for 
certain  purposes,  dispensing  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  same,  except  where  one  word 
describes  the  colour  in  some  instances. 
Several  very  fine,  illustrations,  beautiful  re¬ 
productions  from  photographs,  also  ornament 
the  pages  of  the  book,  including  very  hue 
pictures  of  Turner’s  Crimson  Damask  Rose, 
Rosa  pomifera,  Tea  Rose,  Gilbert  Nabon- 
nand,  Sweet  Brier  moschata,  nivea,  Penzance 
hybrid  Briers,  Gustave  Regis,  Rosa 
,  macrantha,  and  several  others.  Some  of 
(  thend  we  regard  as  particularly  handsome, 
j  especially  Rosa  macrantha,  Anna  Olivier,  the 
\  Briers,  and  Gustave  Regis,  with  which  great 
(  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  in  their  re- 
<  production,  while  the  paper  is1  also  specially 
s  adapted  for  fine  work. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  position  and 
\  shelter  for  Rose®,  giving  indications  of  what 


*  England’s  National  Flower.  A  book  for  all  garden 
lovers.  By  w.  S.  Vivish  and  Co..  King  Street.  Published 
by  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited.  The  Royal  Nurseries. 
London :  Simpkin.  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.  , 
Limited.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.;  post  free,  3s.  9d. 


to  follow  and  what  to  avoid,  but  in  many 
cases  the  gardener  is  called  upon  to  grow 
Roses  whatever  the  nature  of  the  position 
and  soil  may  be,  and  his  endeavour  is  to 
ameliorate  the  same.  A  chapter  on  Roses  as 
bushes  gives  lists  of  varieties  belonging  to 
different  species  or  races  that  are  suitable 
for  making  low  or  tall  bushes.  The  per¬ 
petual  blooming  Polvantha  Roses  when  left 
unpruned  make  bushes  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
and,  of  course,  others  grow  taller.  The 
glory  of  many  a  cottage  or  villa  garden  in 
Jun'e  and  July  is  dependent  upon  the  Rose®, 
which  are  allowed  to  grow  much  as  they 
please.  Of  course,  no  one  would  expect 
exhibition  blooms  from  bushes  grown  in  such 
a  fashion,  but  most  people  will  admit  that 
for  garden  decoration  they  come  nearer  the 
ideal  than  any  form  of  pruning  or  training 
conld  'be. 

A  chapter  deals  with  Roses  that  bloom  in 
June,  dealing  with  China  Roses,  early-flower¬ 
ing  hybrid  Teas,  Tea-scented  Roses,  Moss 
Rose®,  hybrid  perpetual  and  Damask  Roses. 
We  think  also  that  the  Scotch  Roses  might 
have  been  mentioned  for  this  month,  as 
they  make  a  splendid  display,  even  in  the 
far  north  during  June,  being  practically  the 
forerunners  of  the  Rose  season.  In  certain 
early  seasons  some  of  them  might  even 
bloom  'towards  the  end  of  May  in  favourable 
situations  in  England.  The  chapter  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  on  Rose®  for  July  and 
August.  Some  varieties  of  Roses,  after  they 
commence  blooming,  continue  more  or  less 
floriferous  until  checked  by  frost,  and  blooms 
of  certain  kinds  may  frequently  be  gathered 
at  Christmas  in  mild  winters. 

Usually  we  expect  a  lull  in  August  amongst 
Roses,  but  the  large  number  of  hybrid  per¬ 
petual,  hybrid  Tea  and  Tea-scented  Roses 
here  given  would  indicate  that  there  need  be 
no  scarcity  of  Roses,  even  in  the  two  months 
just  named.  In  the  southern  part  of  Britain 
Roses  would  commence  flowering  about  the 
end  of  June,  while  they  would  practically  be 
a  month  later  in  the  north,  so  that  under 
the  old  regime  Roses  could  be  had  in  some 
part  of  Britain  even  in  August.  We  are 
now  confronted  with  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  hybrid  Tea  Roses  have  come  to 
the  assistance  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  up 
a  continuous  supply.  That  garden  race  also 
enables  us  to  have  a  wealth  of  Roses  right 
till  the  end  of  October  at  least,  unless  early 
and  severe  weather  has  put  a  stop  to  their 
career.  For  those  who  wish  to  specialise, 
however,  and  have  their  garden  bright  and 
gay  during  any  particular  month  when  their 
employer  happens  to  be  residing  at  home, 
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these  chapters  will  prove  highly  serviceable  by  enabling  them 
to  make  a  suitable  selection  with  that  object  in  view. 

Another  chapter  gives  lists  of  the  varieties  of  Roses  that 
usually  bloom,  from  September  to,  November.  In  succeeding 
chapters  we  have  Roses  for  arches,  pillars,  and  verandahs1, 
rampant  Roses;  for  bowers  and  pergolas,  for  covering  walls  of 
house®,  banks,  rocks,  and  various  other  purposes.  Even  Rose 
hedge®  are  not  overlooked,  and  a.  list  of  single  Roses  brings  up 
the 'rear  of  the  Roses  for  different  seasons.  Other  lists,  how¬ 
ever,  deal  with  Roses  for  exhibition,  table  decoration,  sprays, 
and  ’buttonholes,  for  cutting,  packing,  for  making  pot-pourri 
and  Roses  notable  for  their  scent.  In  this  latter  list,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  notice  the  delightfully-scented  Rose  named 
Zephyrine  Drouhin,  and  possibly  there  are  many  others,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the;  old-fashioned  kinds,  which  used  to  constitute  such 
delight  for  the  cultivators  of  forty  years  ago.  The  list,  how¬ 
ever^  is  classified  into  those  having  wild  Brier  scent,  the  Sweet 
Brier  scent,  Moss  Rose  scent,  Tea-scented,  hay-scented,  H.P. 
scented,  and  Violet-scented.  Cultural  articles  are  distributed 
through  ‘the  book,  so  that,  much  information  is,  .given  in  a, 
small 'amount  of  space,  and  will  constitute  interesting  reading 
to  those  who1  are  devoted  to  this  favourite  flower,  while  it  will 
also  prove  serviceable  to,  intending  planters,  and  especially 
amateurs. 


Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

Useful  books  and  interesting  books  are  not  always  synony¬ 
mous  terms,  though  to  an  ardent  student  a  useful  book  should 
certainly  be  an  interesting  one  from  the  student’s,  point  of 
view.  That  under  notice  should  be  both,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  already  reached  its  eleventh  edition,  the  last  having 
been  sent  out  in  i902.  It  runs  to  433  pages,  including  a  good 
index.  The  first,  half  of  the  w<  ■'"k  is  devo,'  ed  to  vegetables,  and 
the  second  to  flowers,  while,  a  useful  chapter  is  given  at  the 
end  dealing  with  insect  pests,.  This  chapter  contains  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  insects  that  do  damage,  as  well  as,  various 
fungoid  pests,  and  the  result  of  their  attack  upon,  the  plants. 

The  various  chapters  or  articles  on  vegetables  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  name  of  the  vegetable  under  discus¬ 
sion.  This  might  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  index,  but  the  value  of  the  latter  comes  in  where  there 
may  be  numerous  references  to  some  plant  under  different 
treatment  or  in  relation  to  treatment  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  This  method  of  arrangement  makes  the  book  valu¬ 
able  to  those  who  have  frequent  necessity  for  appealing  to  it 
as  a  reference  book.  The  utility  of  the  book  comes  in  the 
form  of  reminders  what  to  sow  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  how  it,  should  be  treated.  The  various  chapters  on 
vegetables  are  thus  what  the  tourist  guides  would  say  was 
“  dull,  useful  information.”  This  would  mean  that  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  is.  of  directly  practical  use,  to  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  others  who  have  gardeners  under  their  care. 

A  chapter  on  the  rotation  of  crops  will  prove  serviceable  to 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  or 
who  have  not  hitherto  kept,  the  subject  of  rotation  before 
their  eyes.  The  question  is  one  of  greater  utility  than  it  would 
at  first  sight,  appear,  the  difference  being  in  many  instances 
that  of  failure  or  success  with  certain  crops.  We  are  well 
aware  that  some  gardens  have  been  practically  ruined  for 
the  time  being  by  a.n  annual  use  of  the  same  kind  of  manure,  a 
similar  amount,  o,f  it,  and  by  cropping  the  land  with  the  same 
vegetables  without  deviation  for  many  years  in  succession. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  ill-effects,  even  if  the  method  is  of 
the  simplest,  and  easiest  that  can  be,  so  as  to,  complete  the  work 
in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  -are  certain  crops  which  may  be 
grown  on  the  same  ground  for  twenty  years  or  more  in  suc¬ 
cession,  giving  good  results  annually  and  almost  without 
failure.  This  is  due,  however,  to  frequent  renewal  of  the 
ground  by  deep  cultivation  or  trenching,  and  by  heavy  appli¬ 


*  The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  from  Seeds  and  Boots.  By  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Beading.  11th  Edition.  [London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent 
and  Co.,  Limited.  1901.  Price  5s. 


cation  of  different  kinds  of  manure.  This  might  not  always 
be  the  most  economical  plan  to  pursue,  although  there  are 
many  gardens  in  which  it  can  be  done  cheaply,  because  the 
manure  is  close  a  t  hand. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  Carrots 
and  Onions,  to  prepare  the  ground  in  a  certain  way,  and  when 
that  is  done  the;  gardener  can  get  good  crops  year  after  year, 
and  that  is  the  main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  at  whatever 
cost.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  gardener  is 
unable  to  attain  success,  even  at  considerable  cosh  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  chapter  on  rotation  will  form  a  useful  subject,  for 
study  to  those  who  have  not  hitherto  given  any  attention  to  it. 
Other  chapters  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  garden  crops,  the 
culture  of  flowers  from  seeds,  including  hardy  annuals,  half- 
hardy  annuals,  tender  annuals,  hardy  biennials  and  perennials. 
The  book,  in  fact,  contains  a  vast  store  of  useful  information 
for  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  flowers. 


Begonia  Countess  of  Warwick. 

{See  Supplement.) 

The  above  variety  first  came  under  our  notice  at  the  Holland 
House  Show  on  June  25th  last.  The  striking  combination  of 
colours  a,t  once  impressed  us  with  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
variety.  The  double  flowers  are  of  large  size  without  in  any 
way  being  coarse,,  and  as  regularly  imbricated  as  a  Camellia,. 
The  outer  petals:  are  orange,  but  flushed  with  a,  delicate  shade 
of  salmon-pink,  which  at,  once  marks  off  the  original  or  true 
petals  from  those  which  have:  been  evolved  by  the  florist  in 
the  making  of  a  double  flower. 

The:  petals,  that  succeed  to,  the  inside  of  this  might  be 
described  a,s  deep  buff-orange,  while  all  the  inner  ones  are  of 
a.  rich  yellow,  but,  delicately  shaded  with  orange  in,  such  a.  way 
asi  to  form  a  subtle  and  beautiful  combination  of  colour  that, 
is  very  difficult;  for  the  artist  to  reproduce.  Those  inner  petals 
vary  somewhat  with  age.  Being  the  younger  parts  of  the 
flower  they  do  not  reach  their  full  development  till  somei  time 
after  the  expansion  of  the  bloom,  and  as  they  acquire  their 
normal  size  they  gradually  deepen  in  tint  until  they  moire 
nearly  resemble  those  towards  the  circumference. 

As  far  as  we  have  seen,  however,  the  centre  of  the  flower  is* 
always  paler  than,  the  circumference,  and  the  pink  colour 
visible  on  the  edges  of  the  outer  petals  does  not  creep  over 
the  younger  ones  with  age.  The  greater  part  of  the  flower  is 
thus;  a  beautiful  combination  of  orange  and  yellow,  tire  com¬ 
bination  being  difficult,  to,  describe.  The  pink  colour  on  the 
edge  of  the  outer  petals  is  also,  very  evident  on,  the  back  of 
them  while  still  in  bud,  and,  properly  speaking,  they  ought  to 
be  called  sepals,  for  there  are  really  no,  petals  in  a  true  Be¬ 
gonia.  These  are,  however,  merely  botanical  technicalities, 
and  gardeners  usually  describe  those  organs,  a.s  petals  which 
are  highly  coloured. 

In  making  allusion  to  the  development  of  the  petals,  inside 
the  outer  set,,  we  should  say  that  they  are  usually,  though  not 
always,  derived  by  evolution  and  the  unfolding  of  the  stamens 
into  coloured  organs  resembling  petals.  We  may,  however, 
state  that  double  flowers  are  not  always  evolved  from  the 
staminate  one®  in  a,  Begonia,  although  that  is  usually  the  case 
amongst,  the  tuberous,  race.  The  florist,  has,,  however,  so,  altered 
the  character  of  the  tuberous  Begonia  and  unfixed  its.  stability 
that  the  seed-producing  flowers  do  also  in  some  cases  become 
double.  Where  such  is  the,  case  the  gardener  may  observe 
that,  there  is,  no  seed  vessel.  The  carpellary  leaves  that  go  to 
make  up  the  seed  vessel  become  completely  spread  out,  so  that 
the  ovules  or  unfertilised  seeds,  when  any  trace  of  them  i®i 
visible,  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  little  masses  of  white 
tubercles  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals. 

Gardeners  may  merely  look  upon  these  as  a  little  bit  of 
malformation  without  really  conceiving  the  fact  that  they  are 
what  Nature  intended  to  be  seeds,  but  have  been  rendered 
useless,  by  the  remarkable  evolution  to  which  the  flower  has 
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been,  subjected  by  the  florist  and  hybridist.  These  operations! 
have  completely  upset  the  characters  upon,  which  the  botanist 
bases  his  calculations  for  the  determination  of  what  is  a.  Be¬ 
gonia,.  The  alterations  are  indeed  so  great  that  many  of  the 
varieties'  would  not,  now  come  under  the  term  Begonia,  if  the 
botanist,  were  to  adhere  to  the  characters  present  in  these 
florist  flowers. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety  by  tbe  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Holland  House  Show,  when  it,  was 
brought  before  the  committee  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lang- 
don,  T'werton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath.  This  is  the  highest  award 
that  can  be  accorded  a  florists’  flower.  It  may  also  be  stated 
that  so  many  varieties  have  already  been  accorded  a.  similar 
honour  that  it,  now  takes-  a,  very  fine  variety  indeed  to-  take  the 
fancy  of  the  committee  at  all.  The  colour  of  the  variety  is- 
certainly  striking,  novel,  and  pleasing. 


Pot  Roses. 

At,  this  time  of  the  year,  when  one’s  mind  begins  to-  turn  to 
thoughts  of  brighter  days,  and  with  the  coming  of  spring  the 
beginning  of  the  rosarian’s  year,  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  a  cool  greenhouse,  but  who-  have  not  turned  it,  to  any 
specific  purpose,  may  be,  interested  to  know  bow  easy  if,  is  to 
have  Roses  some  weeks  before  those  in  the  garden  gladden 
one’s  gaze.  I  have  found  the  best  plan  is  to  buy  plants  from 
the  open  in  the  autumn ;  it  is  really  not  too  late  now,  but  a 
few  already  in  pots,  maybe,  would  be  more  successful  now. 
In  patting  Roses,  be  sure  that  the  material  they  are  potted  in, 
is  good,  and  a,  little  sand  on  the  surface  will  aid  the  drainage'. 
All  new  plants'  must  be  close-pruned  in,  January  to  two-  or  three 
eyes  and  brought  a  little-  nearer  to  the  light,  always  watching 
for  frosts  and  being  careful  as1  to  amount  of  water  given.  The 
buds  will  soon  be  seen  to  swell,  and  by  the  end  of  February  tbe 
plants  will,  if  the  greenhouse  occupies-  a  good  position,,  be  in 
full  leaf,  and  pretty  indeed  is  the  early  foliage  of  Roses. 

About,  this  time  greenfly  may  be-  found  rather  troublesome, 
but  this  can  easily  be  kept  in  check  by  removing  whenever 
seen,  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  tbe  thumb-  and  first  finger.  A 
little  weak  soot  water,  when  the  plants  are  bursting  into  leaf, 
both  improves  the  colour  of  the  foliage  and  .purifies  the  soil. 

As  the  flower-buds  begin,  to  swell  a  little  artificial  manure  is 
very  helpful  towards  perfect  blooms.  By  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May  beautiful  Roses  will  be-  the  result  of  this 
treatment,  and  a,  more  interesting  four  months  could  hardly 
be  imagined,  always  watching,  always  busy,  as  so  much  depends 
on  the  manipulation  of  the  plants  to  obtain,  all  light  and  sun, 
possible'. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  I  have  fo-und  most  suitable,  in  pots 
are  : — Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Caroline  Tesitout,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Papa  Go-nt, ier,  Liberty  (a,  good  Rose  for  pots),  K.  A.  Victoria, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  (the  grand  new  white  H.P.),  White  Ma.man 
Cochet,  Maman.  Cochet,  Niphetois,  Beaut,  e  Inconst  ante;  Perle.de 
Jardins,  and  last,  but  net  least,  the  fragrant  and  beautiful 
Sc-uv.  de  Catharine  Gui-llot.  The  small  Polyantha  Roses  also  are 
very  useful  and  pretty  in,  pots.  When  finished  blooming  they 
should  be  turned  out.  to-  ripen  their  wood  in.  a  shady  spot  in  the 
garden,  to  be  brought  in  again  in  the  autumn. 

This  method  I  have  found  both  simple,  interesting  and  very 
successful,  and  to  get  lovely  Roses-  in  an  unhealed  house  in 
the  month  of  May  is  a  great  pleasure  indeed. 

A.  D.  Cooper. 


Selling  Plants  without  a  Licence. — At  Highgate,  on.  the 
16th  January ,  Mr.  Fraser  Black  disagreed  with  a  former  decision 
of  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  plants  by 
unlicensed  ba.wkers.  Alfred  Hardy,  who  said  lie  bad  been  doing 
it  for  thirty  years,  and  James  Lawrence  were  charged  with  being 
unlicensed  pedlars  and  hawking  plants  from  door  to  door.  Mr. 
Black  said  hi-  did  not  like  putting  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
man  getting  an  honest  living,  and  did  not  know  why  the-  police 
were  making  these '  charges, "  but  the  practice  was  illegal.  He 
ordered  prisoners  to  pay  3,s.  6cl.  costs  each. 
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Winter  Flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

In  a  few  weeks’  time  cuttings  should  be  taken  for  this  work, 
and  where  flowers  are  wanted  in  winter  fixes©  are  indispensable. 
Care  should  be  -taken  in,  selecting  the  varieties  that  will  give 
most  satisfaction,  selecting  good  stout  cuttings.  They  require 
to  be  cut  through  just,  under  a  joint,  leaving  a,  few  leaves,  and 
have  a  length  of  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  A  heel  of  old  wood  is  of  no 
use,  but  rather  a  hindrance  than  otherwise,  to  rapid  rooting. 
Place  the  cuttings  in  3-in.  pots,  three  or  four  in  one  pot,  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  give  a 
water  to  settle  the  soil  round  cuttings.  In  a  few  weeks’  time 
these  will  be  rooted  and  should  have  another  shift  into  3-in. 
pots,  placing  one  in.  a,  pot  singly. 

In  aibont  two  weeks  after  -they  have  been,  potted  pinch  out 
the  top ;  then  they  will  break,  throwing  a  good  many  shoots. 
When  these  get.  about  5  in.  long,  pinch  again  so  iasi  to  throw 
more  shoots'  out,  and  keep  all  flowers  off  them.  When  the 
weather  is,  favourable,  remove  them  out-  to  a  frame  and  see  that 
the  frame  is-  not  -too-  deep,  and  keep1  near  the  glass.  When, 
warmer  weather  comes  remove,  the  sashes  of  the  frames  so  as 
to'  give  plenty  of  air  and  light.  Re-examine  the  roots  and  see 
they  do  not,  get,  pot-bound.  Give  the  last  shift  about  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  through  the  summer  keep  all  flowers 
off  them.  If  very  warm  weather,  and  not  much  dew  at  night, 
give  a,  shower  overhead.  About,  the  second  week  of  September 
they  can  be  housed,  and  prepare  a  good  stimulant,  for  them  with 
horset-droppings  steeped  in,  a  barrel,  but  care  should  be  taken 
how  it  is'  applied,  never  making  it  too  strong  ;  and  apply  this 
once  a  week,  or  some  fertiliser  may  be-  used  or  any  good 
artificial  manure,  1-  tea, spoonful  to- each  plant. 

As  the  plants  grow  they  should,  have  proper  attention  as,  to 
staking  and  tying,  so  a®  to  form,  well-shaped  plants,  A  good- 
grown  plant  and  a,  well-traiined  one  shonl-d  be  sound  all  over, 
and  the  grower  barely  able  to,  see,  jthe  pot  it  is  growing  in,.  I 
give  the  names  of  a,  few  that,  do'  well :  Hermine,  double,  pure' 
white ;  Colossus,,  double,  dark ;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  pure  white  ; 
Fraicbeur,  deep  pink  ;  Bottle  de  Neige,  pure  white ;  and 
Madame  Leon  Dalloy,  blush  white.  Singles :  King  of  Crim- 
$•  -ns,  Sir  II.  Irving,  Volcanic,  Mrs.  Owen  Thomas,  Mrs.  E. 
Raws, on,  Duke  of  York  and  many  more,  just  as  useful  in 
whiter  if  grown  to  perfection.  I  think  it  will  repay  any  who 
try,  as  where  a,  lot  of  bulbs  are  not  bought,  in  one  is  obliged  to 
use  his  brains  a,  little  bit,  further  afield  to  meet  requirements. 

Flitch  wick. 


Rhodanthes. 

How  very  seldom  do  we  seei  these  charming  little  annuals 
given  the  proper  attention  they  most  thoroughly  deserve. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  them,  but  two  well-known  forms 
are  R.  maculata  and  R.  macula.ta,  alba.  They  perform  three 
great  functions;  (1)  They  are  very  useful  subjects  among  the 
other  annuals  in  the  front,  of  shrubbery  borders ;  (2)  as  pot 
plants  they  succeed  admirably  and  show  up  to-  great  advantage 
in  the  conservatory,  and  also  lighten  the  appearance  of  the 
heavier  subjects;  (3)  and  last,  but  not  least,  if  the  flowers  are 
gathered  carefully  when  fully  expanded  and  hung  up-  in  a,  dry 
place,  the  same  as  Helichrysums,  they  will  keep  in  splendid 
condition  all  winter  and  look  much  nicer1  than  the  Helichrysums 
on  account  of  their  being  much  lighter  ;  and  by  doing  this  they 
fulfil  the  greatest  function  of  the  three  by  brightening  tbe 
rooms  in  the  dark  days  of  winter,  when  flowers  are  so  scarce. 

About  the  culture.  In.  the  first  place,  a®  annuals  they  are 
sown  with  the  others.  Thin  out  carefully  so-  that  they  do  not 
get  overcrowded.  When  grown,  in  pots  32’s  or  large  48’s  do- 
capitally,  well  filled  with  a,  compost,  of  two-thirds  fibrous,  loam 
and  one-third  leaf-mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal,  a  little 
soot  and  a,  dash  of  sand  -to  keep  it  open.  Sow  a,  few  seeds  ro-und 
the  edge,  of  the  pots'  and  thin,  out,  evenly,  if  necessary,  to  six 
or  eight  plants  and  stake  early,  as  they  are  very  tender  and 
easily  broken  if  left'  too  long.  The  plants  do  not  want  cod¬ 
dling  ;  a  nice  brisk  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  will 
suit  them  splendidly.  W.  E.  R. 

Leamington. 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of 
this  institution  was  held  at  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel  on  Tnur.>- 
day,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  chairman,  presid¬ 
ing.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  initial  business  of  the  meeting, 
the  Chairman  called  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  report-  of 
the  committee  for  the  past  year. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1903. 

In  presenting  their  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
(as  audited)  for  the  year  1903,  the  committee  have  the  pleasure 
of  again  congratulating  the  members  and  subscribers  of  the 
institution  on  its  continued  success  -and  increased  usefulness 
in  affording  relief  both  of  a  permanent  and  temporary  nature  to 
those  who,  through  sheer  misfortune,  due  to  accident,  ill-health, 
old  age,  and  reduced  circumstances,  have  been  compelled  to 
apply  for  its  assistance  ini  their  time  of  need. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  204  persons'  being  fourteen 
more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  in  the  _  previous  year, 
116  men  and  88  widows — were  receiving  life  annuities  of  £20  ana 
£16  respectively.  Of  this  number  during  the  year  sixteen 
have  died— nine  men  and  seven  widows.  Six  of  the  men  left- 
widows,  whose  cases  were  such  as  to  warrant  their  being  placed 
on  the  funds  for  the  widow’s  annuity  of  £16,  without  election, 
and  in  accordance  with  Rule  III-  The  committee  have-  also 
reinstated  on  the  funds  a  former  pensioner,  who  had 
voluntarily  relinquished  Ins  pension  for  the  time  being 
on  account  of  his  altered  circumstances.  There  were 
thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  192  pensioners  on  the 
funds,  and  the  committee  recommend  an  election  this 
day  of  twelve  additional  pensioners  to  fill  the 
vacancies  created. 

They  much  regret  that  in  view  of  the  present  in¬ 
come,  and  having  regard  to  prudence,  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  recommend  the  election  of  a  larger  number, 
the  more  so  as  the  list  of  candidates  shows  so  large 
an  increase  on  that  at  any  previous  election,  but 
they  would  remind  the  subscribers  that-  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  pensioners  were  placed  on  the  fluids  in 
the  Coronation  year  (1902),  wliich  materially  added 
to  the  liabilities  of  the  institution.  ;j 

The  special  funds,  viz.,  the  “Victorian  Era  Fund 
and  the  “  Good  Samaritan  Fund,”  are,  happily,  still 
a  source  of  incalculable  benefit  and  help.  From  the 
former  fund  £135  10s.  has  been  distributed  during 
the  year  to  unsuccessful  candidates  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  subscribers,  in  proportionate  amounts, 
according  to  the  number  of  years  they  had  sub¬ 
scribed  ;  and  from  the  latter  fund,  which  is  for  the 
assistance  of  subscribing  and  also  non-subscribing 
applicants,  no  less  than  £81  has  been  awarded  in 
temporary  assistance  in  cases  of  urgent  need,  many 
of  which  were  of  a  particularly  distressing  and 
pathetic  character.  The  grateful  letters  which  have 
been  received  from  the  recipients  of  aid  from  these  special  funds, 
as  well  -as  from  the  general  fund,  show  how  much  the  help  was 
needed,  and  how  greatly  it  was  appreciated. 

The  committee  would  also  refer  to  the  generous  and  tliought- 
ful  kindness  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  a  trustee  and  member  of 
the  committee,  who  at  the  last  election  presented  each  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate,  who  had  been  a  subscriber,  or  the  widow  of 
such,  with  the  sum  of  £5.  Mr.  Sherwood’s  generous  liberality 
proved  most  acceptable,  and  was  greatly  valued. 

The  annual  festival  dinner,  which  took  place  in  J une,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  very  successful,  and  resulted  in  -a  substantial  sum  being 
raised  in  aid  of  the  funds,  and  the-  committee  are  much  indebted 
to  his  lordship.  They  also  take  -this  opportunity  of  tendering 
their  best  thanks  to-  the  stewards,  collectors,  donors  of  flowers, 
the  Horticultural  Press,  and  to  other  friends  and  helpers 
throughout  the  country  who  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  festival.  The  com¬ 
mittee  have  likewise  to  -express-  their  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Earl  of  Ilchester  for.  kindly  allowing  his  beautiful  gardens  at 
Holland  Ho-use  to  be  opened — on  the  occasion  of  the  flower  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — -to  the  public,  part  of  the 
proceeds  obtained  therefrom  being  banded  over  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution. 

The  several  auxiliaries,  viz.,  Bristol  and  Bath  (lion,  secre¬ 
tary,  AV.  J.  Harris),  Worcester  (lion,  secretary,  Mr.  Percy  G. 
White),  Devon  and  Exeter  (lion,  -secretary,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Mack-ay),  Wolverhampton  (lion,  secretary,  Mr.  R.  _  Lowe), 
Residing  (lion,  secretary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox),  and  Liverpool 
(hon.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman),  still  continue  to  be  a 


source  of  strength  and  much  support  to  the  institution,  both 
financially  and  by  creating  a-  wider  interest  in  the  work,  and  the 
committee  gladly  record  their  gratitude  to  the  hon.  secretaries 
and  local  committees  for  their  kind  and  much-appreciated  ser¬ 
vices. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  the  committee  have  again  the  melan¬ 
choly  and  sorrowful  duty  of  referring  to  the  many  losses  amongst 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution  they  have  sus¬ 
tained  during  the  past  year — losses  which  will  be  severely  felt-, 
and  vacant  places-  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  Nevertheless  they 
feel  confident  that  the  friends  o-f  the  institution  who  remain  will 
not  relax  their  efforts,  but  will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  so  kindly  and  gener¬ 
ously  assisted  to  maintain  the  work.  There  -are  at  this  election 
no-  fewer  than  fifty-three  applicants,  and  if  only  twelve  are 
elected,  forty-one  must  perforce,  beyond  what  assistance  may 
be  afforded  from  the  special  funds,  to-  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  wait  another  year  before  they  can  apply  for  the  aid 
they  seek. 

Their  cases-  are  mo-st  sad,  and  the  committee  sincerely  wish 
it  were  ini  their  power  to  a-t  -once  grant  them,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  that 'permanent  assistance  for  which  they  plead  and  of 
which  f-h-ey  are  so  much  in  need.  The  committee  therefore, 
whilst  th-ankfylly  acknowledging  the  help  afforded  them  in  the 
past,  very  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  -and  well-wishers  for 
their  co-operation  in  obtaining  additional  support  for  this 


Roof  Gabdening  on  a  Bakehouse.  (See  p.  93.) 


national  horticultural  charity,  so  as  to  warrant  an  enlargement  of 
its  beneficent  objects  on  behalf  of  these,  in  their  clays  of  need, 
who-  in  their  time  have  done  their  best  to  minister  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  necessities  of  others. 

BALA.NCE  SHEET,  1903. 


£  s. 

d. 

To  balance . 

1,021  19 

0 

Amount  on  deposit . 

3,105  10 

9 

Annual  subscriptions . 

. .  £1,580  11 

0 

Festival  dinner . 

. .  2  049  17 

3 

Beturn  of  Income  Tax  . 

63  1 

0 

Advertisements . 

5b  12 

0 

Dividends  and  interest  . 

. .  868  10 

3 

4,617  11 

9 

8,805  0 

9 

By  pensions  and  gratui  ies  . 

3,716  6 

8 

Expenses  of  annual  meeting  and  election 

12  8 

9 

Bent,  cleaning,  firing,  light,  etc.,  and  secret 

,ry  and  clerks 

salaries  . 

515  0 

0 

Printing,  including  annual  reports,  polling 

papers,  etc.  . 

Stationery,  including  cheque  books 

Advertisement  in  Fry’s  Charities . 

Festival  dinner  expenses,  £174  2s.  ;  less  dinner 

charges,  £109  4s . 

Postages,  including  reports,  appeals,  voting 
papers,  etc. 

Travelling  expenses . 

Carriage,  telegrams,  repairs,  and  incidental 

expenses  . 

Bank  charges . 

Amount  placed  on  deposit 

Balance  with  treasurer  . 

Balance  with  secretary  . - 


108  7  3 
26  IS  11 
3  3  0 

64  18  0 


53 

3 


7  17  10 
0  6  4 


1,022  3  10 
5  12  6 


237  19  0 
5,265  10  0 


1,027  16  4 
3,805  0  0 
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VICTORIAN  ERA  FUND,  1903. 


Balance,  December  31st,  1902  .. 

Donation,  1903  . 

£5 

5 

0 

139 

4 

10 

Dividends,  1903  . 

..  123 

17 

6 

Return  of  Income  Tax,  1903 

8 

1 

9 

137 

276 

9 

1 

Gratuities,  1903  . 

..  135 

10 

0 

Balance,  December  31st,  1903 

. .  140 

19 

] 

9 

1 

276 

9 

1 

GOOD  SAMARITAN 

FUND,  1903. 

Balance,  December  31st,  1902  . . 

Annual  subscriptions,  1903 

1 

1 

0 

218 

13 

7 

Donations,  1903  . 

65 

4 

0 

Dividends,  1903  . 

55 

1 

0 

Return  of  Income  Tax . 

3 

19 

9 

15 

9 

334 

9 

4 

Gratuities,  1903  . 

81 

0 

0 

Balance  in  hand,  December  31&t,  190. . . 

253 

9 

4 

334 

9 

334 

9 

4 

(Signed)  THOMAS  MANNING. 

T.  SWIFT. 

J.  WILLARD. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  a  speech  was  made  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  who  discussed  the  salient  points  of  the  report,  after  which 
he  proposed  its  adoption.  This  was  seconded  by  A.  W.  Sutton, 
Esq.,  who  suggested  that-  the  amount  sent  in  by  the  various 
auxiliaries  should  be  mentioned.  The  report  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  The  approximate  amounts  sent  in  by  the  various 
auxiliaries  as  the  result  of  their  endeavours  were  :  Reading, 
£110 ;  Worcester,  £75 ;  Bristol  and  Bath,  £105 ;  Devon  and 
Exeter,  £60;  Wolverhampton,  £21;  and  Liverpool,  £103  9s. 

Most  of  the  officials  were  re-elected,  including  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  (chairman  and  treasurer),  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram  (secre¬ 
tary)  ;  Messrs.  W.  Crump,  M.  Gleeson,  James  Hudson,  A. 
Mackellar,  Alderman  R.  Piper,  S.  M.  Segar,  and  J.  H.  Yallance, 
retiring  members  of  the  committee.  In  place  of  Messrs.  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch  and  W.  Y.  Baker,  who  were  also  retiring  by  rotation  and 
not  seeking  re-election,  Messrs.  Mclndoe  and  H.  W.  Nuttin  were 
elected  to  serve  on  the  committee.  The  auditors  and  the 
honorary  solicitor  were  re-elected. 

A.  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  announced  that  he  would  pay  this  year’s 
pension  to  the  unsuccessful  candidate  which  the  chairman 
thought  the  most  deserving.  No  less  than  fifty-three  candidates, 
who  had  been  approved  by  the  committee,  presented  themselves 
for  election  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  Notwithstanding 
this  extraordinary  need  for  help,  the  committee  announced  their 
intention  of  only  electing  twelve  pensioners.  During  the  course 
of  his  speech  the  chairman  said  that  the  committee  had  gone  as 
near  the  wind  as  they  dare  venture,  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
trench  upon  their  reserve  fund.  They  had  a  very  large  number  of 
pensioners,  and  there  had  been  relatively  few  deaths  during  the 
year,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  venture  to  elect  more  than  they 
felt  capable  of  supporting.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  gardeners  everywhere  and  to  all  those  concerned 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  great  needs  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Many  thanks  were  expressed  to  Lord  Ilchester  for  the 
opening  of  his  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Much 
satisfaction  was  also  expressed  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
auxiliaries.  He  mentioned  a  very  sad  case  of  a  man  who  was 
seventy-four  years  old1,  totally  blind,  and  had  been  trying  to  get 
on  the  pension  list  for  the  last  seven  years. 

On  the  declaration  of  the  poll  it  was  found  that  the  most 
successful  candidate  was  Henry  Cross  with  3,923  votes.  Next 
came  Wm.  Chambers,  3,545  ;  Abram  Stansfield,  3,444  ;  Frederick 
Smith,  3,300  ;  Eliza  E.  Doherty,  3,297  ;  Richard  Nisbet,  3,224  ; 
Jane  Edwards,  3,186;  Henry  Rabbitts,  3,091;  Wm.  Turner, 
2,966;  James  Worthington,  2,955;  Richard  Skinner,  2,902  ;  and 
Edward  Foster,  2,842.  The  committee  being  empowered  by  one 
of  their  rules  to  add  two  more  to  the  list  if  they  thought  fit,  the 
next  highest  on  the  list  being  Andrew  Armstrong,  with  2,838 
votes,  and  George  Dale,  with  2,796,  were  placed  on  the  pension 
list.  The  chairman  then  put  on  the  gardener  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  needy,  namely,  Thomas  Cridland,  who  had  been 
blind  for  seven  years,  and  was  again  unsuccessful.  The 
fifteenth  highest  on  the  list  was  Wm.  Smith,  with  2,784  votes, 
who  is  to  be  supported  for  the  first  year  by  A.  W.  Suton,  Esq., 
and  whom  the -chairman  hoped  would  be  elected  next  year. 

Annual  Friendly  Supper. 

After  the  election  the  members  and  supporters  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  sat  down  to  the  Annual  Friendly  Supper  at  the  Covent 


arden  Hotel.  Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.,  Reading,  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Messrs.  IT.  J.  Veitch,  Ed.  Sherwood,  W.  A.  Bilney, 
and  others.  We  also  noted  amongst  those  present  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  George  Raul,  H.  B.  May,  S.  T.  Wright,  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  G.  Monro,  J.  Assbee,  Edwin  Munro,  Peter  Kay  T.  N 
Cox,  J.  Sweet,  J.  H.  Vallance,  W.  Roupell,  and  others  After 
supper  tile  chairman  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

In  due  course  he  rose  to  propose  “Continued  Success  to  the 
Institution  The  results  of  the  election,  he  said,  would  be 
e  egiaphed  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  those  who  had  been 
successful  would  certainly  regard  their  position  as  satisfactory, 
but  out  of  all  the  number  who  presented  themselves  as  candi¬ 
dates  there  would  be  much  disappointment.  The  institution,  he 
said,  was  making  an  endeavour  to  wake  up  the  gardeners 
^  i!°510ut  ^  16  countlT-  He  also  said  they  should  endeavour  to 
get  the  numerous  amateurs,  or  their  gardeners,  up  and  down  the 
country  to  join.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  said  that  circulars 
might  be  sent  to  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of 
whom  there  were  something  like  10,000.  It  would  also  add  to 
their  income  if  they  could  get  at  amateurs  and  gardeners  through 
the  local  associations  of  gardeners.  The  committees  of  these 
associations  would  be  more  effective  in  their  particular  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  because  the  people  there  would  see  that  there  were 
earnest  workers  endeavouring  to  assist  the  cause,  without  ex¬ 
pecting  any  reward  or  benefit  for  themselves.  There  had  been  an 
increase  of  £30  this  year,  and  they  had  expended  something  like 
£400  in  pensions  as  a  result  of  it,  so  that  the  money  was  not  being 
put  into  reserve,  but  doing  excellent  work  in  support  of  disabled 
gardeners.  Before  concluding  he  hoped  that  a  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  the  amateurs  wake  up  and  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  institution.  His  speech  was  the  shortest  of  any 
chairman  for  some  years  past,  and  he  was  afterwards  compli¬ 
mented  by  other  speakers  for  his  brevity. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  replied  to  the  toast,  and  hoped  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  up  and  down  the  country.  They  had  only  put  on  a  small 
number  of  pensioners,  but  they  were  as  many  as  the  committee 
thought  they  could  manage  to  support.  The  committee  had  a 
right  to  put  one  or  two  pensioners,  and  they  had  done  so.  He 
hoped  that  they  had  made  permanent  provision  for  sixteen 
instead  of  twelve  as  at  first  resolved.  They  had  had  a  very  large 
list  of  candidates,  but  the  vacancies  were  very  few.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  largest  number  of  applicants  they  ever  had  had.  The 
Victorian  Era  Fund  and  the  Samaritan  Fund  would  also  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  unsuccessful  ones  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow  them.  They  wanted  more  annual  subscribers.  He 
then  made  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  had  asked  him  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  anniversary  festival  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  the 
28th  of  June  next,  and  he  hoped  that  all  would  come  up  and  sup¬ 
port  him  liberally  on  that  occasion,  and  he  would  do  his  very 
utmost  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

George  Monro,  Esq.,  V.M.H. ,  proposed  “Our  Country 
Friends  and  Supporters,”  stating  that  the  auxiliary  branches  had 
been  of  great  assistance  in  respect  to  the  various  sums  which 
they  had  sent.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  value  of  the 
interest  they  created  locally  would  be  greater  than  was  actually 
represented  by  the  money  sent.  Some  of  these  sums,  however, 
were  very  substantial,  and  they  of  the  central  institution  were 
getting  into  very  healthy  competition.  In  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  breaking  up  fresh  ground  altogether,  and  the 
local  secretaries  were  making  it  a  labour  of  love,  so  that  it  cost 
the  parent  association  practically  nothing. 

J.  H.  Vallance,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  replied  to  this  toast,  and 
said  that  they  were  able  to  assist  the  parent  society,  but  these 
local  bodies  had  also-  the  benefit  of  bringing  many  needy  cases 
to  the  attention  of  the  parent  society.  In  the  case  of  the  Bristol 
and  Bath  auxiliary  he  hoped  to-  get  an  annual  average  of  £100. 

“Tire  Chairman”  was  proposed  by  Arnold  Moss,  Esq.,  which 
he  did  very  humorously  and  with  great  deference  to-  the  chair¬ 
man.  To  this  the  chairman  replied,  and  then  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Horticultural1  Press  for  the  great  help  and 
assistance  which  it  gave  at  all  their  meetings. 

George  Paul,  Esq.,  V.M.H. ,  proposed  “The  Committee  and 
Honorary  Officers,”  and  said  that  he  knew  no  committee  which 
does  better  work.  No  society  was  managed  more  economically. 
The  labour  of  the  members  was  a  labour-  of  love,  and  they  did  it 
honestly  and  well.  The  hcairman,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Monro  did 
laborious  work.  He  was  wondering  whether  the  institution 
could  not  extend  the  auxiliaries  to  every  country.  There  was  not 
one  in  Hertford,  and  the  county  seemed  neglected.  There  was 
sufficient  desire  in  thei  county  to  do  good,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  effective  if  the  matter  were  brought  before  them. 

The  toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Denning,  of  Hampton, 
who  said  it  was  their  greatest  dissatisfaction  that  they  could  not 
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get  ■sufficient  money  to-  relieve  every  one  of  their  many  appli¬ 
cants  for  assistance. 

The  chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Ingram,  who,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  he  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  were  able  to  clo>  much  work  because  they  worked  amicably 
together,  and  the  would  continue  to  do  his  utmost  for  the 
institution. 

During  the  evening  the  short  speeches  were  interspersed  by 
numerous  songs  and  instrumental  music,  the;  company  breaking 
up  at  an  early  hour,  after  having  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening. 


Trade  Notices. 

Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

Messrs,  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  Blantyre. — This  Lanark¬ 
shire  firm  sends  out  a  catalogue  of  new  and  select  florist  flowers 
and  general  nursery  stock.  As  might  be  expected  the  catpr 
logue  deals  largely  with  Cactus;  Dahlias,  giving  a  long  list 
of  new  varieties  for  1904.  Some  of  last  year’s  ones  have  full- 
page  illustrations  devoted  to-  them.  Another  speciality  of  the 
firm  is  Carnations  and  Picotees.  On  page  24  we  get  an 
account  of  fancy  Carnations  for  1904,  and  raised  by  D. 
Walker,  Kay  Park,  Kilmarnock.  Some  of  these  have  appeared 
at  London,  including  Nestor,  a  white  ground  fancy  .splashed  with 
scarlet,  and  suitable  for  border  work.  Other  new  Carnations 
are  Lady  Houldsworth,  Hector,  Goldyjacques,  Cholmondeley, 
and  Bronte.  A  yellow  ground  Picotee  named  Carlton  has 
received  a  First-class  Certificate,  and  was  in  the  winning  stand 
at  the  National  Show.  Other  good  things  are  also  mentioned. 

Messrs,  Arthur  E.  Grice  and  Co. — From  Dudley  Road,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  tliis  firm  sends  out  a  very  full  seed  catalogue,  with 
numerous  illustrations  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Some  of  the 
vegetables  are  very  well  brought  out  indeed,  including  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  Peas,  Broccoli  April  Queen,  Brussels 
Sprouts  The  Wroxto-n,  Onions,  Lettuces,  Tbmatos,  etc. 
Amongst  flowers  the  finest  illustrations  consist  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  inodorum  Snowball,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Carnation 
Germania,  Physalis  Francheti,  Sweet  Peas,  etc.  A  separate 
list  accompanies  the  above  of  Sweet  Peas,  giving  selections  of 
different  colours  for  various  purposes.  Novelties  in  vegetables 
and  flower  seeds  are  fairly  numerous. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill. — This,  firm 
sends  out  a-  special  list  or  supplement  to  their  descriptive  ca-ta- 
iogue  of  Chrysanthemums.  This  supplement  contains  the 
“  Wells-Pockett  ”  set  of  novelties-  for  1904.  We  note  that 
eight  varieties  are  offered  on  this  occasion.  Sports;  and  other 
varieties,  novelties  from  various  other  sources,  and  Mr.  Weeks’ 
seedlings,  together  with  new  single  Chrysanthemum®,  are 
offered.  Accompanying  the  above  is  a  sheet  in  black  and 
white  of  pictures  of.  Chrysanthemum  novelties  for  1904.  Six 
of  them  are  of  enormous  size,  and  are  here  reproduced  from 
photographs,  and  speak  for  themselves  as  far-  as  size  and 
outline  of  the  bloom  .and  form  of  the  petals  are  concerned. 
There  are  also  two  separate:  and  smaller  sheets,  giving  three 
more  of  Messrs.  Wells’  novelties,  -and  we  recommend  our 
readers  who  are  concerned  to  see  these. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso-. — The-  above  firm,  with 
which,  our  readers  will  remember,  is  incorporated  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Mather  of  the  same  place,  sends  out  a  catalogue  under  the 
title  o-f  “  Gardening,  Guide,”  which  deals  with  vegetables  and 
flowers  in  great  variety.  It  -includes  many  hardy  perennials, 
as  well  as  tender  ones,  of  which  seeds  are  offered.  The  cata¬ 
logue  earns  the  title  of  guide  from  the  fact  t-liat.  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  is  given  concerning  the  various 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Some  of  the-  specialities  of  the  firm 
are  the  Lyon  Le-ek,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and  Mein’s  No.  1  Cab¬ 
bage.  Concerning  the  first  two  there  is  no  necessity  for  making 
eomme-ntsi  in  their  praise,  seeing  that  they  are  so  well  known 
to  mostly  every  gardener  and  exhibitor.  The  Cabbage  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  earliest  variety  in  cultivation.  It  has,  been  grown 
and  selected  by  the  firm  fro-m  the  very  earliest-  heading  plants 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  is  a  shapely,  conical  Cabbage 
and  a  very  sure  hearting  variety,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
private  use  and  market  purpose®.  * 


Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 

Par  is. — The  Spring  catalogue  of  this  great  French  firm  is  now 
on  our  table,  and  inns  to  195  pages.  I  t  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  information  concerning  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  which 
are  arranged  separately,  the  vegetables  occupying  the  first 
part  of  the  catalogue,  as  is  customary,  but  occasionally  one 
meets  with  genera,  representing  varieties  o-f  Gourds,  but,  of 
course,  they  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  thus  find 
their  way  into  flower  gardens.  The-  no-velties  are  on  a  sejiarate 
list,  inserted  in  the  catalogue,  offering  a  number  of  new 
vegetables  and  a  new  large  fruiting  jrerpetual  Strawberry 
named  La  Productive.  Amongst,  flowers  is  a  new  Japanese 
China  Aster,  which  has  florets  somewhat  similar  to  the  Co-met, 
but  instead  of  droo-ping  they  are  erect  and  incurved  at  the 
tip-s.  In  the  centre  o-f  the  catalogue  is  a  coloured  plate  of 
fancy  Carnations  showing  a  great  variety. of  colours  from  pure 
white  and  yellow  t-o  purple-,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  In  this 
country  we  should  regard  them  as  border  Carnations.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  fancies  amongst  them,  in  which  the 
flowers  are'  striped  in  a  variety  of  ways  on  a  white  or  yellow 
ground. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Seinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Some  little  time 
ago  we  mentioned  the  novelty  seed  catalogue  sent  out-  by  this 
firm,  but-  we  may  state;  that  -all  those  novelties  are  incorporated 
with  the  general  seed  catalogue  now  on  -o-ur  table,  including 
the  coloured  pictures  on  the  co-ver.  It  is-  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what-  these  were-,  as  readers;  can  refer  to  the  back  number  in 
which  they  were  reviewed.  The;  catalogue  uo-w  ou  our  table 
is  very  well  illustrated  throughout,  both  vegetables  and  flowers, 
with  woodcuts  and  reproductions  from  photographs.  As  the 
text  is  in  English,  and  well  printed  on  thick  glossy  paper, 
■there  is  no  difficulty  in  reading  it.  Owing  to  the  great  number 
of  names  given,  the  catalogue  is  well  packed  with  an  immense 
amount,  of  variety  for  all  phas-e'si  of  gardening.  We  note  many 
novelties  bo-th  -amongst  vegetables  and  flowers,  but  seeing  that 
there  are  so-  many  we  canno-t  here  attempt,  t-o-  mention  them. 
A  large  proportion  o-f  the  work  of  this  firm  lie-s  in  the  raising 
or  procuring  o-f  new  varieties  of  all  s-orts  of  things  for  use  or 
ornament. 


Garrya  elliptica. 

The;  s-peciesi  of  Garrya,  a, re  closely  allied  to  our  Dogwoods, 
but-  differ  in  being  evergreen,  shrubs  and  in  flowering  during 
winter  or  early  spring  rather  than  summer.  During  the  latter 
time  they  have  lit, tie  to  recommend  them  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  form  bushe-s  with  dark  green,  and  leathery  leaves.  After 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  however,  in  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs;,  the 
Garrya-s  a-ss-um-ei  the  same  conspicuous-ness  as  some  o-f  the 
Hollies  by  reason,  of  their  rich  dark  green  foliage.  The  flowers 
may  be;  described  as  more  interesting  than  showy,  the  male 
flowers  bring  the  most  conspicuous.  These  are;  produced  in 
long  drooping"  catkins  in  bunches,  so  that  a  well-furnished  hush 
is  highly  interesting.  The  catkins  in  some  res-pects  may  be 
compared  t-o-  those  of  the  Hazel,  which  is  now  ra-pidly  advanc¬ 
ing  into  bloom,  but  the;  similarity  is-  chiefly  superficial.  The 
large  bracts;  on  the  catkins-  of  a  Garrya-  are;  opposite  and  s-o 
closely  arranged1  on  the  floral  axis  that  they  overlap  o-ne 
another  and  form  a  jointe-d  catkin  something  like  a,  toy  rattle¬ 
snake.  They,  o-f  course;,  become  a,  little  mo-re  conspicuous 
when  the-  stamens;  are  thrown,  out,  though  these  are  relatively 
cf  short  duration.  The  catkins  themselves  are-  very  durable, 
however,  and  last  throughout  the  year.  Withered  catkins 
may  still  be  seen  hanging  amongst  the  young  ones  now  in 
b-loom.  The  species1  is.  a  native  of  California,  and  where  doubts 
exist-  as  to-  its  being  perfectly  hardy  it  may  be  trained  against 
a  wall,  to  which  it  will  leu-d  a.  warm  a-speict  at  tiii-s  season  of 
the  year,  with  its  dark  green  foliage-  and  numerous  tassels  cf 
catkins-. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  Weekly  Prize  see 
centre  page. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

January  26th. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  very  good 
one  considering  the  early  period  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  tables 
were  well  filled,  although  the  groups  on  the  floor  on  the  previous 
occasion  were  not  present  on  this.  The  outstanding  exhibit  of 
the  meeting  was  the  very  extensive  group  of  Orchids,  chiefly 
Dendrobiums,  exhibited  by  Jeremiah  Column,  Esq.  Other- 
groups  consisted  of  Orchids,  which  were  really  well  represented, 
also  winter-flowering  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Cyclamen, 
hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  an  ornamental  character, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Chinese  Primulas,  and  Carnations. 
There  were  some  very  good  exhibits  of  fruit,  including  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  different  varieties  of  Oranges  and  an  exhibit  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes, 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  his  splendid  exhibit 
of  Dendrobiums  and  Laelias.  The  Dendrobiums  were  set  up  in 
little  groups  of  a  variety,  many  of  which  were  hybrids  well  grown 
and  well  flowered.  For  instance,  he  had  little  segregates  of 
Dendrobium  rubens  magnificum,  D.  Ainsworthii  Gatton  Park 
var.,  D.  A.  Woodhatch  var.,  D.  wiganianum,  and  several  of  its 
varieties,  D.  nobile  Cooksoni,  and  several  others  of  the  forms  of 
this  species,  D.  Othello  giganteum,  D.  leechianum,  D.  bur- 
fordiense,  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  and  several  others. 
He  also-  had  a  splendid  plant  in  Cymbidium  hookerianum 
punctatissimum  with  two  spikes  of  flowers  bearing  eleven  and 
twelve  blooms  respectively.  Very  fine  were  liis  varieties  of 
Laelia  anceps,  including  L.  a.  Stella  and  L.  a.  sanderiana. 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  Gatton  Park  var.  was  notable  for  its  large 
white  lip  striped  with  violet. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a,  group  of  Orchids  consisting  largely  of  hybrid  Cypri- 
pediums.  Very  fine  was  C.  Troilus  (Sallieri  x  insigne  sander- 
1  an  uni)  having  the  upper  sepal  richly  blotched.  C.  Eurvades 
excellens,  C.  chantmo-villosum,  Laeliocattleya  Topaz,  and  Lc. 
Cappei  aurea  were  also-  very  choice  things,  and  worthy  of  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  group  exhibited.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited  a 
veiy  choice  collection  of  Orchids,  including  a  central  group  of 
Laeliocattleya  Charlesworth  (L.  cinnabarina  x  C.  aurea),  orange 
and  crimson,  but  particularly  the  former,  being  the  dominant 
colours  of  this  hybrid.  Very  choice  also  was  Lc.  Myra  Charles- 
worth  golden  yellow  with  a  crimson  lip ;  and  Cypripedium 
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Tring  Park,  Tring,  exhibited  a  splendid  spike  of  Phalaenopsis 
-amabilis. 

Mr.  G.  Singer  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Collins),  Coundon  Court, 
Coventry,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Earl  Leofric  (villosum  gigan¬ 
teum  x  lathaniianum  superbum). 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  bright  group  of 
winter  flowering  plants,  including  Jacobinia  chrysostephana, 
J.  ooccine,  and  the  blue  Coleus  tbyrsoideus,  all  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  They  also  had  a  very  scarce  Eupatorium  named  E.  vernale, 
with  heart-shaped  leaves  and  branching  cymes  of  white  flowers. 
The  plants  were  only  about  16in.  to  18in.  high,  and  grown  in 
5-in.  or  6-im  pots.  They  had  a  pan  of  a  pretty  hybrid  Wall¬ 
flower  (Cheirnthus  kewensis).  (Silver  Flora  Medal) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  an 
extensive  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  a  table.  These  were  arranged  in  little 
groups  or  segregates  of  a  variety.  Amongst  them  we  noted 
very  fine  things,  such  as  Cannedl’s  White,  Swanley  Blue,  Eyns- 
ford  Yellow,  Eynsford  White,  White  Perfection,  The  Sirdar, 
ruby  white,  and  White  Duchess.  The  last  has  pure  white 
flowers  of  large  size,  and  smooth.  The  Champion  also  has  white 
flowers,  the  segments  of  the  flowers  being  fimbriated  and  wavy. 
All  the  plants  were  grown  in  Messrs.  Camnell’s  usual  vigorous 
style,  tire  flowers  and  foliage  being  ample  and  good.  (Silver 
Fiora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  sent  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
their  Cyclamens.  Amongst  them  we  picked  out  Sutton’s  im¬ 
proved  Giant  Pink,  Giant  White,  Vulcan,  and  Phoenix.  The 
white  varieties  are  as  pure  as  snow.  Vulcan  is  the  best  crimson, 
being  very  intense.  Those  who  like  a  lighter  shade-  of  crimson 
will  find  it  in  Phoenix.  The  popular  variety  known  as  Butterfly 
had  originally  wide-spreading  segments  to  the  flowers,  recalling 
a  white  butterfly  on  -the  wing.  The  variety  has  again  been 
restored  to  its  original  distinctness  by  selection.  The  firm  also 
had  a  little  group  of  Chinese  Primulas,  including  Sutton’s  Im¬ 
proved  Reading  Blue,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  shade  of  colour. 
(Silver  Flora.  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High-gate,  London,  ha  1  a  group 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  early  flowering 
subjects,  such  as  Christmas  Roses,  Lenten,  Roses,  Iris 
histrioides,  I.  sind-pers,  being  a  hybrid,  Sternbergia,  and  Winter 
Heliotrope.  They  also  had  a  group  of  Rhododendrons  in  bloom, 
with  fruiting  Otaheite  Oranges  and  Palms  on  the  floor.  A  tnird 
group  consisted  of  winter  flowering  Carnations,  including  S.  J. 
Brooks,  white  ;  W.  H.  Cutbush,  carmine  rose ;  and  m3ny  others. 
At  one  end  of  this  table  was  a  small  group  of  Shortia  galacifolia, 
with  rich  bronzy  foliage.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  exhibited  a  group-  of  Cyclamen  in 
60,  48,  and  32  size  pots.  The  group  included  giganteum  and 
persicum  types  in  a  great  variety  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to 
intense  crimson.  All  the  plants  were  well  flowered.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  splendid 
group  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Very  fine  were  Aucuba 
maculata,  Elaeagn-us  picta,  aurea.  Green  and  variegated  tree 
Ivies,  Ligustrum  japonicum  aureum  variegatum,  anil  many 
others.  Amongst  thel  tree  Ivies,  a  very  fine  golden  one  was  that 
named  Had  ora  Helix  fiavescens.  Amongst  plants  in  flower  we 
should  name  Hamamelis  arbo-rea,  Garrya  ellip-tica,  and  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  all  being  very  choice.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  flower,  includ¬ 
ing  Christmas  Roses,  Lenten  Roses,  blue  Primroses,  Crocuses, 
winter  Aconite  (Erantliis  hyemalis),  Cyclamen  Coum,  and  Iris 
sintinensis,  with  light  sky  blue  flowers. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  also 
exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  flower,  includ¬ 
ing  the  interesting  and  pretty  Fritillaria  oranensis  with  a  large 
bell-shaped  nodding  flower  having  a  broad  green  band  down  the 
back  of  the  segments.  They  also  had  flowering  plants  of  Stern¬ 
bergia  fischeriana,  Iris  persica  Heldreichi,  and  I.  Vartani,  all 
very  choice  and  pretty  of  their  kind. 

Messrs.  H.  Henderson  and  Sons,  Elmhurst  Nursery,  Ches- 
hunt,  exhibited  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  Mdlle.  *  Louise 
Charvet,  a  Japanese  reflexed  with  pink  flowers. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Saiwbridgeworth,  Herts,  exhibited 
a  very  fine  collection  of  different  varieties  of  home-grown  Oranges. 
Amongst  them  were  Citrons  6in.  long.  A  fine  new  variety  was 
that  named  Egg,  with  large  globular  fruits  of  a,  rich  orange. 
Other  fine  orange-coloured  varieties  were  Bittencourt,  White 
Orange,  Aohille-s,  and  the  Embiguo  or  Nav-el  Orange.  (Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  .1.  H.  Goodacre),  Elvas- 
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ton  Castle,  Derby,  exhibited  a  fine  stand  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  beautifully  coloured.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Sir  M.  D.  Pearson, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  B.  Waidds),  Paddoekburst,  Worth, 
Sussex,  for  a  box  of  Tomato  Winter  Beauty,  a  small  and  shapely 
red  fruit. 


Death  of  Mr.  B.  Wells. — A  well-known  horticulturist  named 
Benjamin  Wells,  having  extensive  fruit  nurseries  and  property 
at  Crawley,  was  discovered  dead  in  a  well  near  his  house  on 
the  23rcl  inst. 

*  *  * 

Successful  Dundee  Social. — There  is  no  more  successful 
social  function  held  in  Dundee  than  the  fruiterers’  festival  and 
assembly,  and  this  event,  which  came  off  on  January  20th  in  the 
City  Assembly  Rooms,  was  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of  its 
predecessors. 

1  *  *  * 

The  Potato  Cure.— In  a  case  of  drunkenness  at  Halifax,  on 
January  18th,  it  was  stated  that  when  defendant  was  searched 
he  asked  that  special  care  should  be  taken  of  a  “  precious  stone 
which  he  had  upon  him.  The  “  precious  stone  ”  proved  to  be 
a  well-worn  Potato,  which,  defendant  told  the  magistrates,  he 
had  carried  about  with  him  for  years  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism. 

*  *  * 

Arrest  oe  Fern-sellers. — The  example  of  Inspector  Soper, 
of  Tottenham,  who  charged  two  Fern  sellers  with  acting  as 
pedlars  without  a  certificate,  was  followed  by  .a  constable  in 
Camden  Road  on  the  15th.  He  brought  them,  before  Mr.  Curtis 
Bennett  at  Marylebone.  The  magistrate  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  on  the  matter.  During  his  18  years’  experience,  he 
said,  lie  had  never  had  such  a  case  as  this  before  him.  “  It  is 
monstrous/’  he  concluded,  “  that  the  men  should  have  been 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  Court  in  custody.”  Inspector 
Penn :  There  has  been  a  conviction  in  a  similar  case  to  this, 
the  magistrate  holding  that  the  plants  were  not  intended  for 
food-stufis,  which  are  exempt  under  the  Act.  Mr.  Curtis 
Bennett :  Until  the  Chief  Commissioner  issues  an  order  directing 
proceedings  to  be  taken  against  flower  sellers  as  a  class  I  shall 
refuse  to  convict.  Constable,  do  not  arrest  any  more  of  these 

people  and  bring  them  before  me. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Echo  eroji  Manitoba. — Imagine  a  single  Potato 
making  more  than  a  big  fat  ox  at  the  great  Christmas  show  and 
sale  at  Smithfield  but  a  few  days  since.  Nor  was  it  for  a  soli¬ 
tary  specimen  that  these  big  prices  were  offered  for  praties. 
One  was  sold,  of  less  than  one  pound  weight,  for  750  dollars. 
For  another  one,  grown  by  Mr.  Findlay,  a  Scotch  grower  and 
exhibitor,  350  dollars  was  refused  by  the  owner.  The  reason 
is  this  :  For  years  experiments  have  been  going  on  to  produce 
Potatos  that  can  resist  every  kind  of  disease  to  which  the  tuber 
is  subject.  It  has  been,  and  is  at  present,  a  most  costly  process 
to  produce  this  disease-resisting  vegetable.  Sutton,  the  grbat 
Reading  gardener,  said  that  they  only  grew  five  tons  of  these 
costly  tubers  in  the  year.  However,  they  are  selling  the  smaller 
specimens  of  these — or,  rather,  they  were  selling  them — at 
15  dollars  75  cents  per  lb.,  for  seed,  to  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners,  so  that  the  crop  would  be  a  good  paying  one. 

*  *  * 

Cyaniding  under  Glass. — A  demonstration  of  an  interesting 
character,  and  proving  the  utility  of  the  new  process  of  cyaniding 
by  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  glasshouses,  was  given  at  Messrs. 
Ladd’s  Nurseries  at  Swanley  Junction  on  Monday,  11th  inst. 
The  demonstration  was  one  of  importance  to  market  gardeners 
using  glass.  The  experiments  were  performed  in  the  presence 
of  some  24  growers,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  would  appear 
to  be  most  effectual.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  will  destroy  all 
insect  and  vermin  pests  to  which  flowers  and  plants  of  any  kind 
grown  under  glass  are  subject.  At  the  same  time  it  lias  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  operation  of  cyaniding  has  to  be  very 
carefully  performed,  or  the  gas  will  kill  the  men  as  well  as  the 
insects.  It  is  necessary  to  immerse  the  powder  used  in  vitriol. 

■  The  powder  is  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  the  vitriol.  To 
the  powder  vessel  is  attached  a  cord,  which  is  of  sufficient  length 


to  admit  of  the  operator  going  outside  the  glasshouse,  where, 
having  first  shut  the  door,  he  gently  pulls  over  the  hydrocyanid- 
ing  powder  into  the  vitriol,  when  the  compound  at  once  com¬ 
mences  to  boil,  and  the  gas  is  given  off.  For  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  gas  a  simple  fan  arrangement  is  provided.  This 
also  is  worked  from  outside  the  house  by  means  of  a  cord. 

■3fr  *  * 

A  Septuagenarian's  Fatal  Fall.— On  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst., 
an  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Deane,  district  coroner,  into 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  John  Hancock,  a  gar¬ 
dener,  72,  late  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Hassall,  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  who  died  on  the  17th  at,  the  Cottage  Hospital,  after 
falling  from  a  step-ladder  on  the  7th  inst.  Dr.  R,  R.  W.  Logan 
said  he  first  saw  deceased  on  Saturday,  the  9th,  and  on  examining 
him  found  he  had  a  fractured  rib,  and  was  bruised.  On  Tuesday 
last  inflammatory  symptoms  set  in,  which  developed  into  pneu- 
monia  and  peritonitis.  Witness  advised  his  removal  to  the 
Cottage  Hospital,  but  deceased  and  his  wife  showed  some  disin¬ 
clination  at  first,  but  next  day,  when  deceased  appeared  worse, 
they  consented.  Deceased  died  from  inflammation,  set  up  by  the 
injury  to  the  rib,  and  probably  to  the  liver.  The  deceased  had 
been  watering  his  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  and  was  standing  on 
a  small  step-ladder,  when  a  rope  broke  and  he  fell,  striking  his 
side  against  either  the  staging  or  the  ladder. 

*  *  * 

Marriage  Ceremonies  at  Warwick  Castle.— Lord  and  Lady 
Warwick  gave  a  large  dinner  party  on  January  18th  at  Warwick 
Castle,  when  60  guests  sat  round  a  number  of  small  tables, 
beautifully  decorated  with  tiny  Orange  trees,  each  loaded  with 
iiuit,  and  blossoms.  On  the  following  day  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Helm  si  ey  and  Lady  Marjorie  Greville  took  place.  Lady 
Marjorie  Greville,  now  Lady  Helmsley,  is  the  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
complished  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Warwick,  who  have  a 
splendid  residence  at  Warwick  Castle. '  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Lady  Warwick  had  a  school  of  gardening  for  lady  students 
at  Reading  till  quite  recently.  This  school  has  been  transferred 
to  fetudfey  Castle,  Warwickshire,  where  a  more  extensive  warden 
is  available  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Her  ladyship  also  has 
a  scon  clary  school  at  Bigod,  in  Essex,  where  students  are  taught 
the  rudiments  of  agriculture.  The  gardens  at  Warwick  Castle 
are  very  fine,  the  Rose  garden,  with  its  arches,  pillars,  and 
standards  covered  with  Roses  in  their  season,  being  a  favourite 
spot  with  her  ladyship. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Ealing  District  Gardeners’  Society.— “Annuals  ”  came  in  for 
some  eit'ective  treatment  at  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
held  on  the  21st  inst.  Mr.  H.  Jones,  of  White  Lodge  Gardens, 
Castle  Bar  Park,  Ealing,  recommended  them  very  strongly  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  He,  however,  was  careful  to  point  out 
that,  valuable  though  they  were,  they  should  not  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  subjects.  For  vase  work  or  table  decoration 
they  were  often  indispensable  ;  they  were  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and,  given,  adequate  culture,  were  capable  of  producing  very 
charming  effects.  Some  of  the  annuals  round  which  a  good  deal 
of  interest  centred  were  China  Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Calliop- 
sis>  Godetias,  Dianthus,  Nemesia,  Sweet  Sultan,  Sweat  Peas, 
Sclnz  an  thus,  Shirley  Poppies,  and  Mignonette.  Some  greenhouse 
annuals  were  also  included.  Mr.  C.  Edwards  occupied  the  chair. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  and  a  very  full  discussion, 
tue  latter  being  in  the  right  direction,  mutual  improvement 
depending  largely  on  an  exchange  of  views.  On  the  proposition 
of  the  chairman,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Green,  a  cordial 
vote  was  given  to  Mr.  Jones  for  bis  practical  and  efficient  address. 

*  *  * 

French  Horticultural  Society.— The  young  French  gar¬ 
deners  resident  in  and  near  London,  and  who  form  the  class 
known  as  membres  titulairas,  assembled  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
January,  at  the  Imperial  Restaurant,  Strand,  to  celebrate  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  society's  existence.  Mr.  Percy 
Watereiy  who  was  one  of  those  members  of  the  N.C.S.  that 
assisted  in  taking  over  to  the  Great  Paris  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1900  the  grand  exhibit  of  cut  blooms,  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Parisians  to  the  possibilities  of  big  bloom  culture, 
occupied  the  chair.  Many  of  his  old  colleagues  gathered  around 
him.  There  were  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Mr.  A.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Harman  Payne,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Mr.  Ingamells,  etc.  Other 
representative  horticulturists  present  were  Mr.  George  Nichol 
son,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Mr.  Cutbush,  Mr.  Hiehll,  Mr.  Drost,  and 
others.  The  toasts  of  “  The  King  ”  and  “  President  Loubet  ”  were 
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NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES 

Of  Tested  Quality. 

PEA.  Carters  Eight  Weeks. 

A  new  dwarf  Marrowfat,  earlier  by  several  days  than 
the  earliest  Pea  we  have  ever  grown  Hardy  and  prolific. 
In  sealed  packets,  2s.  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PEA.  Carters  Mayflower. 

A  grand  cross  between  Carters  Daisy  and  W.  Hurst. 
Very  early,  of  free  habit,  very  long  pods  ;  quite  an 
acquisition.  Height,  18  inches. 

*  In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  qu  irt. 

PEA.  Carters  Buttercup. 

Best  described  as  a  hardy  type  of  our  celebrated 
Daisy.  Enormous  pods,  very  freely  produced.  Height, 
2  feet.  A  very  fine  introduction. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint  ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

RUNNER  BEAN.  Carters  Holborn  Saedling. 

The  greatest  advance  in  Runner  Beans  we  have  seen, 
large,  handsome  and  tender. 

In  sealed  packets, ' s  6d.  per  pint. 

CUCUMBER.  Carters  Ideal. 

A  grand  introduction,  of  good  colour,  size,  and  flavour. 
Raised  by  that  champion  grower  Mr  E.  Beckett. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

LETTUCE.  Carters  Holborn  Standard. 

A  new  and  valuable  Cabbaze  variety  of  extraordinary 
size  and  duration.  Very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is  6d  each. 

PARSNIP.  Carters  Holborn  Marrow. 

A  very  refined  Parsnip  ;  not  so  large  as  our  Maltese, 
but  its  flavour  is  unusually  Marrow-like. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  la.  each. 
All  Packets  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

CARTERS  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  237 j  238  &  97, 

His  Majesty  the  King,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

BLAGKHORE « LAHGDON  S 

BEGONIAS. 

The  Finest  Collection  in 
the  World. 

Awarded  five  Gold  Medals,  1903. 
Also  Silver  Cups  and  many  Silver  Gilt 
and  Silver  Medals . 

SEE  COLOURED  PLATE 

OF  OUR 

New  Double  Begonia, 

COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 

IN  THIS  WEEK’S  ISSUE. 

This  variety  obtained  a  unanimous  vote  for  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Holland  House  Show,  June,  1903. 


ALL  INTERESTED  IN  BEGONIAS 

should  send  for  our 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

free  on  application,  which  contains  names  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  best  varieties  ;  also  full 
cultural  details  and  names  of 

SPECIAL  DOUBLE  BEDDING  BEGONIAS. 


TWERTON  HILL  NURSERY,  BATH. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Now  Ready. 

THE  MOST  . 

RELIABLE  AND  INTERESTING 
CATALOGUE  PUBLISHED, 

It  contains  more  trustworthy  information  than  all  others 
combined. 

Post  free,  2  stamps. 

W.  J.  GODFREYr 

EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 


THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS 

For  Present  Sowing 


ARE 


SUTTON’S 


LORD  ROBERTS 
EVERYDAY  . 

First-clas  Certificate,  R.H  S 

A  1 . 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 

For  full  particulars  see — 

Sutton’s  Amateur  Guide  in 

Horticulture  for  1904. 


per  packet,  2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

The  King’s  Seedsmen,  READING. 


THE  ‘LOUGHBOROUGH  BOILER. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE  HEATINI 
FOR  SMALL  CREENHOUSES. 

No.  1,  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ..£2  12  0 
No.  2,  „  100  „  „  ..  3  15  0 

No.  3,  „  100  „  „  ..500 

Also  Larger  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  £4  8  0. 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimon  als  Free. 

MESSENGER,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Horticultural  Builders&  Heating  Engineers, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office:  122,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE 

TOMATOS  of  TO-DAY 


WEBBS’ 

NEW  JEWEL.  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 

Unequalled  for  cropping,  sweetness,  and  fine 
flavour-  A  decided  acquisition. 

NEW  VICEROY.  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  beautiful  shape,  and  exquisite 
flavour.  Excellent  for  exhibition. 

SOVEREIGN.  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 

The  finest  yellow  variety  in  commerce. 


WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Post  free,  1/-  Abridged  Edit  on  Gratis. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  H.M.  THE  KING, 

Wordsley,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NEW  CATALOGUE 

RICH  &  CO..  BATH,  have  their  new  Seed  I 
Catalogue  ready,  and  will  send  it  to  you  free  on  appli-  [ 
cation.  It  will 

PAY  YOU  TO  GET! 

PAY  YOU  TO  READ! 

PAY  YOU  TO  ORDER  FROM  !| 


WARE’S 


Collections  to  give  an  ample  supply  of  well 
selected  Vegetable  Seeds,  10/6  to  105/- 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  finest  stocks  procurable,  all  of  tested  growth. 

Collections  from  2/6  to  60/- 
Particulars  of  above  collections  upon  application. 

All  Seeds  tent  Carriage  Paid. 

WARE'S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

BEGONIAS. 

For  Bedding,  Pot  Culture,  and  Exhibition. 
SingleBegonias  from  2/6  to  10/-  doz.,  18/- to  70/-  per  100. 
Double  Begonias  from  3/6  to  25/-  per  doz. 

WARE’S  BEGONIA  SEED. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition  collection  from  pot-grown 
plants.  Single,  1/-  &  2/6  pkt.  ;  Double,  2/6  &  5/-  pkt. 

New  Catalogues  free  by  post.  Call  or  write  for  one. 


London  Show  Rooms  : 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 

NR.  WATERLOO  STATION. 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM 

MIDDX 


THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 
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duly  honoured,  and  were  followed  by  the  chairman  proposing 
“  Prosperity  to  the  Society.”  Mr.  George  Schneider  responded, 
thanking  the  English  friends  and  supporters  for  their  help,  and 
specially  referring  to  the  new  departure  of  last  year,  when  the 
society  was  invited  to  visit,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Mr.  Peter  Kay.  He  was  glad  to  say  this  example  had  been 
imitated,  and  the  society  was  now  in  possession  of  other  sunuar 
invitations,  which  they  would  be  very  pleased  to  accept. „ 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  Guilloud,  Mr.  Haiman 
Payne,  and  the  proceedings,  which  were  of  the  most  cordial 
character,  terminated  with  the  singing  of  the  ‘  Marseillaise. 

7  u.  * 


Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improi  e- 
ment  Society  —An  excellent  attendance  of  members  assembled 
at  the  society’s  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George 
Street,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  the  first  of  the  new  senes  of 
papers  for  the  coming  year  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Itye- 
croft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  who  took  for  Ins  subject  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,”  and  for  upwards  of  two  hours  he  described  m 
detail  the  cultivation  of  this  popular  flower.  Mr.  Jones  is  well 
known  in  the  horticultural  world  as  an  expert  on  ''  Mums, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  grower  was  sufficient  to  create  a  lively 
interest  in  those  present,  who  listened  with  great  intensity  to 
his  remarks,  so  that  when  his  paper  was  concluded  the  applause 
of  appreciation  was  unanimous,  everyone  evidencing  the  delight 
at  such  a  lucid  and  practical  deliverance  of  the  methods  whereby 
success  can  be  obtained  in  the  growth  of  these  autumn  and 
winter  flowering  plants.  His  opening  remarks  were  on  the  pro¬ 
pagation,  recommending  boxes  for  this  purpose  as  being  pre¬ 
ferable  to  pots.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck  about  Decsm.b- 
and  January  in  slight  heat,  giving  plenty  of  light ;  in  fact,  rig  lit 
throughout  his  paper  the  one  essential  thing  ne  emphasised  to 
secure  good  plants  was  plenty  of  light  at  all  stages  of  growth. 
Passing  on  to  the  repotting,  this  should  be  done  when  the  plants 
are  ready,  and  although  February  and  March  are  good  months 
for  this  operation,  yet  m>  fixed  dates  can  be  laid  diown,  but 
simply  governed  by  ' the  plants  themselves.  Time  would  only 
allow  a  short  discussion,  and  what  questions  were  asked  Mr. 
Jones  replied  to  clearly.  Mr.  W.  Turney,  Station  Road  Nur¬ 
series,  Croydon,  staged  well -grown  Primulas,  and  Mr.  P.  F 
Bunyard  exhibited  a  new  plant-label,  the  “Eclipse.”  Several 

new  members  were  elected. 

*  *  * 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  first  fortnightly  meeting  in  the  New  Year  was 
held  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  was  largely  attended,  Mr.  \Y. 
Barnes,  chairman  for  1904,  presiding.  The  subject  for  the  even¬ 
ing  was  “A  Chat  on  the  Small  Border  System  for  Fruit  under 
Glass,”  and  Mr.  J.  Wool  ford,  The  Gardens,  Wokefield  Park,  in 
introducing  the  subject,  said  that  he  did  not  condemn  large 
borders,  because  he  knew  that  excellent  Grapes,  Peaches,  etc., 
were  grown  in  them  ;  but  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to'  have 
them  to  produce  good  useful  fruit  for  the  table  or  even  for 
exhibition,  therefore  if  you  can  obtain  what  you  want  in  small 
borders  why  go  to  the  expense  of  having  large  ones  ?  Details 
were  given  as.  to  the  composition  of  borders,  planting,  etc.  A 
splendid  discussion  followed,  the  chief  points  raised  being  plant¬ 
ing  out  from  pots,  feeding,  enlarging  the  borders,  shanking,  etc. 
Those  taking  part  were  Messrs.  Blake,  Barnes,  Townsend,  Exler, 
Fry,  Bright,  Bassil,  Judd,  Wilson,  Neve,  Hinton,  Wicks,  and 
Lees.  There  were  several  exhibits,  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  The  Gardens, 
Lower  Redlands,  staging  nine  dishes  of  Apples  (Smalls’ 
Admiral,  Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Wellington,  Ribston  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert)  ;  Mr.  Wynn,  The 
Gardens,  “  Samoa,”  Kendr  ck  Road,  two  dishes  of  nicely-coloured 
fruits  of  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty  Tomato  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler,  The 
Gardens,  East  Thorpe,  half  dozen  excellently-grown  plants  of 
Cyclamen;  Mr.  J.  Stone,  purest  white  Christmas  Roses  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hillside,  plants  of  Begonia 
manicata.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was.  accorded  to\  Mr.  Wool- 
ford  for  his  instructive  paper  and  to  the  exhibitors.  Several  new 
members  were  elected. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — “  Strawberries,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Lyne,  was  the  paper  read  at  the  above  society  on 
January  15th.  Strawberries  are  as  some  other  fruits,  the  soil 
in  certain  localities  suiting  some  varieties  better  than  others, 
but  for  general  cultivation  a  moderately  loamy  soil  with  deep 
cultivation  suits  most  varieties.  Plants  should  be  renewed  after 
the  third  year.  When  layering:  runners,  it  was  his  system  to 
layer  three  in  a  48  or  32  pot,  plant  out,  3  ft.  between  the  rows 
and  2  ft.  from  plant  to  plant.  The  forcing  of  Strawberries  was 
very  clearly  illustrated.  Mr.  Lyne,  living  close  to  a  district 


where  large  numbers  of  plants  are  grown  for  lorc.ng  by  market 
growers,  was  able  to  give  to  the  members  his  results,  and  of 
the  other  growers,  and  the  system  the  plants  had  to  undergo 
to  get  such.  There  was  a  good  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Lyne, 
jun.,  took  part.  He  being  a  market  grower  of  Strawberries,  his 
remarks  were  very  attentively  listened  to,  as  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  under  glass  for  market  was  not  thoroughly  understood 
by  most  of  those  present.  The  moral  of  Mr.  Lyne’s  paper  was 
how  to  grow  Strawberries  profitably  with  the  least  expense  pos¬ 
sible. 

*  *  * 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  Carr’s  Restaurant. 
265,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  February  1st  next,  at 
7  p.m.,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual  dinner 
of  this  authority  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  at  the  Bear  s  Paw, 
Liverpool,  Mr.  R.  W.  Ker  in  the  chair.  This  enjoyable  function 
still  holds  its  own,  being  successful  in  every  way.  The  number 
present  was  113,  against  119  last  year.  The  tables,  as  usual, 
were  embellished  by  well-grown  flowering  and  foliage  plants  from 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  and  Sens.  After  the  dinner, 
which  was  well  served,  the  chairman  gave  the  loyal  toasts, 
which  were  heartily  received.  Later  on  Mr.  Ker  gave  the  toast 
of  “  The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,”  and  in  doing  so 
gave  an  able  and  instructive  retrospect  of  the  past  year. 
Looking  to  the  future,  reference  was  made  to  the  new  horticul¬ 
tural  hall  now  in  progress  and  the  valuable  acquisition  of  the 
Wisley  Gardens — a  most  generous  gift,  and  one  that  the  speaker 
felt  sure  would  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  horticulture.  A  brief  but  lucid  review  of  last  year’s 
leading  shows  was  given,  followed  by  comments  of  those  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  ensuing  year,  especially  those  on  the  Continent 
and  America.  Some  notice  w'as  made  to  the  historical  houses 
and  their  connection  with  horticulture  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  a  suggestion  that  they  should  be  approached  for  their 
support  and  interest,  with  that  of  the  City  Council,  in  arranging 
an  exhibition  worthy  of  Liverpool  and  Lancashire  in  the  St. 
George’s  Hall  and  the  fine  plateau  now  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction  adjoining  the  hall  during  the  year  1905.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  interest  of  the  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee, 
who  had  now  under  their  charge  over  1,000  acres  of  land,  which 
must  add  greatly  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  working 
masses.  The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Foster 
(chairman  of  committee),  in  reply,  felt  he  could  promise  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  fellow-members  a  willingness  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  accomplish  what  had  been  so  ably  suggested  by  their  chair¬ 
man.  Other  toasts  and  some  well-selected  musical  items  com¬ 
pleted  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society'. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair.  The  secretary  submitted  the  report  of  the  council, 
which  stated  that,  being  satisfied  with  the  result  of  having  held 
the  spring  show  last  year  in  the  third  week  of  May,  they  had 
resolved  to  hold  the  spring  show  of  1904  at  the  same  time  of  the 
month.  The  nett  gain  in  membership  during  the  year  was  120. 
The  report  also  referred  to  the  five  International  Exhibitions 
already  organised  by  the  society,  and  stated  that  the  council 
were  making  arrangements  for  holding  another  International 
in  September,  1905,  at  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  offer  about 
£1,500  in  premiums.  Advance  particulars  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  competitions  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  shortly  issue  1. 
His  Majesty  the  King  had  accorded  his  patronage  to  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  had  given  a  valuable  silver  cup  to  be  awarded  at  it. 
The  abstract  of  accounts  showed  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  society,  the  excess  of  income  over  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year  being  £126  18s.  2d.,  and  the  funds  of  the  society 
£928  5s.,  compared  with  £715  17s.  7d.  at  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  this  result  being  attained  without  restricting  the 
scope  of  the  society’s  exhibitions.  The  prize  money  paid  at  the 
spring  show  amounted  to  £176  3s.  6d.,  and  at  the  autumn  show 
to  £328  13s.  6:1.  The  council  report  and  abstract  of  accounts 
were  approved  of.  The  retiring  president,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  was  unanimously  re-elected.  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie, 
nurseryman,  was  elected  a  vice-president,  in  room  of  the  retiring 
vice-president ;  and  Messrs.  Daniel  Kidd,  The  Gardens,  Car- 
berry  Tower,  Inveresk  ;  Mr.  James  Grieve,  Redbraes  Nurseries  ; 
and  Councillor  Mackenzie,  Edinburgh,  were  elected  councillors 
in  room  of  those  retiring. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  /or  reply  in  this  column.  7/<csc 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening .  Questions  should  oe 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  , 
a  sc/  a  ate  sheet  oj  paper  shoidd  oe  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardn  crs  ihebcncfi 
o t  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editoi  lal  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Hardiness  of  Hypericnm  moserianum. 

Some  plants  of  Hypericum  moserianum  planted  in  front  of 
the  herbaceous  border  have  lost  all  their  -leaves  since  a  recent 
frost.  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  them  out  all  the  winter  ? 
(Enquirer.) 

It  is  customary  for  this  plant  to  lose  its  leaves  in  winter, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  H.  calycinum,  which  was  one  of  its 
parents,  so  that  if  your  soil  is  fairly  well  drained  and  water  can 
drain  away  readily,  there  should  he  little  danger,  as  the  plant 
will  spring  up  again  from  the  rootstock  in  spring.  Much 
depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  condition  of 
your  soil.  If,  however,  the  drainage  is  good,  you  can  easily 
protect  the  plants  by  putting  a  layer  of  leaves  over  the  feed  till 
about  the  middle  of  March,  when,  if  the  weather  is  fairly 
settled,  the  covering  may  again  be  removed.  We  should  not 
even  cover  them  up  until  severe  frost  threatens.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  at  least  the  plant  stands  out  all  the  winter 
and  comes  up  strong  again  in  spring. 

Time  to  Cut  Ivy. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  time  to  cut  Ivy?  It  is  growing 
upon  the  high  walls  of  a  courtyard,  and  I  want  to  cut  it  because 
it  harbours  sparrows.  Would  frost  injure  it  if  cut  too  early? 

(J.  D.) 

The  Ivy  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and 
would  not  suffer  from  frost  if  you  cut  it  now,  but  the  walls  would 
look  rather  bear  if  the  Ivy  was  cut  at  this  early  period  of  the 
year.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  that  have  been  cut  off  will 
fall  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  but  the  buds  will  start 
again  at  their  usual  time.  Efforts  might  be  made  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sparrows  during  the  summer  time  by  preventing 
them  from  building  in  the  Ivy  or  in  tries  or  buildings  close  by. 
If  the  Ivy  is  cut  every  year  there  can  be  very  little  shelter  for 
sparrows,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  drive  them  away  by  dis¬ 
turbing  them  every  night  after  they  have  gone  to  roost  in  the 
Ivy. 

Varieties  of  Holly. 

Would  you  oblige  me  by  naming  a  dozen  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Holly,  not  including  the  common  green  one?  (J.  W.  J.) 

We  presume  you  want  variegated  varieties,  as  well  as  green 
ones,  seeing  that  they  are  always  highly  ornamental  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  foliage  never  becomes  disfigured,  as 
in  some  variegated  subjects.  A  collection  of  Hollies  should 
include  Silver  Queen  (Ilex  Aquifolium  argentea  regina),  Golden 
Queen  (I.  A.  aurea  regina),  I.  A.  Golden  King,  I.  A.  Hodginsii, 
I.  A.  maderensis  variegata,  Silver  Hedghog  (I.  A.  ferox  argen¬ 
tea),  the  Laurel-leaved  Holly  (I.  A.  laurifolia),  Silver  Milk¬ 
maid  (I.  A  argentea  meclio-picta),  the  Camellia-leaved  Holly 
(I.  A.  camelliaefolia),  the  yellow-berried  Holly  (I.  A.  fructu 
luteo),  the  weeping  Holly  (I.  A.  penclula),  and  the  Myrtle- 
leaved  Holly  (I.  A.  myrtifolia).  The  above  will  give  variety, 
and  includes  most  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  common  Holly  in 
cultivation. . 

Botanical  name  of  Nancy  Pretty, 

Do  you  know  of  any  plant  called  Nancy  Pretty?  If  so,  I 
want  to  get  the  correct  name  of  it,  and,  if  uncommon,  a  hint 
about  its  culture  would  oblige  me  greatly.  (G.  C.) 

Nancy  Pretty  is  an  old  and  half-forgotten  name,  and  seems  to' 
be  merely  a  corruption  of  None-so-pretty,  which  has  been  given 
to  London  Pride  or  Saxifraga  umbrosa.  It  is  also  known  as 
Erin’s  Pride  and  Patrick’s  Cabbage.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
will  beunnecessary  to  give  any  details  of  its  culture,  as  it  must 
be  well  known  to  you. 

Propagating  Aucuba  japonica. 

I  have  a  finely  blotched  variety  of  Ancuba  japonica  ;  would 
you  advise  me  to  layer  it  or  take-  cuttings  ?  What  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it?  (W.  F .) 

If  the  plant  is  mot  a  very  large  one,  the  safest-  plan,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  layer  it,  because  then,  there  would  be/  no  risk  in 


losing  a  number  of  the  cuttings.  Layering  might  be  done  in 
August,  and  the  operation  be  carried  out  similarly  to  that  of 
Carnation  layering  on  a  larger  scale.  The  shoots  being  stronger 
would  require  strong  wooden  pegs  to  hold  them  tight  in  the 
ground,  and  prevent  them  being  pulled  out  by  the  wind.  After 
the  layer  is  covered  with  soil,  take  care  to  water  it  at  frequent 
intervals  during  dry  weather.  If  you  resolve  to  take  cuttings 
at  any  time  afterwards,  this  may  be  done  about  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  young  wood  is  getting  firm  and  the  ground  is 
fairly  moist,  and  the  latter  should  be  mixed  with  sand  and  leaf 
mould,  and  a  shady  position  selected. 

Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Scale. 

Soane  of  our  Maidenhair  Ferns  have  got  badly  infested  with 
scale,  and  to  sponge  them  would  take  a  long  time,  besides  spoil¬ 
ing  the  fronds.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
pest?  (P.M.) 

The  very  worst  of  the  fronds  might  be  taken  off  and  burnt,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  are  old  and  beginning  to  lose  colour.  It 
is  not  advisable,  however,  to  remove  all  the  fronds  of  evergreen 
Ferns.  Your  best  plan  would  be.  to  syringe  them  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  kerosene  emulsion  or  paraffin  emulsion,  making 
sure  that  there  is  plenty  of  soap  and  milk  in  tli-e  mixture  to 
neutralise  the  oil  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  churned  with  the 
syringe.  The  fronds  might  be  lightly  syringed,  but  wetted  in 
every  part  with  the  emulsion.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
pest  spreading  until  later  on  in  spring,  when  the  young  scales 
commence  to  leave  their  mothers  and  spread  over  the  plants. 
The  syringing  might,  however,  be  done  about  the  time  the  plant's 
commence  to  grow,  and  after  the  fronds  are’  nearly  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  We  do  not  expect  that  you  will  have  to  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  very  often,  for  plants  that  have  been  syringed  with  paraffin 
emulsion  are  very  distasteful  to  the  scale. 

Protecting  a  Camellia. 

I  have  a  Camellia  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  which  was 
planted  out  because  it  was  too  large  for  the  greenhouse.  Will 
it  require  any  protection  from  frost?  (H.  R.  M.) 

Protection  from  frost  will  be  more  necessary  later  on  when 
the  sun  gets  stronger.  It  was  a  mistake  to  plant  it  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall,  because  it  there  catches  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  while  the  plant  or  flower  buds  are  or  may  still 
be  frozen.  If  it  had  been  planted  behind  a  north  wall,  or  in 
some  situation  where  it  would  be  shaded  from,  the  morning  sun, 
the  frost  would  do  it  no  harm  until  the  flower  buds  were  ex¬ 
panded  at  least.  Wei  have  seen  Camellias  flowering  well  when 
thus  shaded  without  having  any  protection  whatever.  We 
should  advise  you  to  lift  it  in  the  spring,  after  it  has  finished, 
flowering,  transferring  it  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  to  some  situa¬ 
tion  where  it  would  he  shaded  from  the  morning  sun,  but  other¬ 
wise  well  exposed  to  light. 

Plants  near  the  Glass. 

We  are  frequently  advised  to  keep  plants  near  the  glass.  I 
have  many  kinds  of  plants  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  back  till  spring.  Would  Primulas, 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Cinerarias,  and  Azaleas  take  any  harm  in 
hard  frost?  (T.  M.) 

Except  the  frost  is  very  severe  and  long  continued,  you  could 
protect  the  Primulas  by  placing  sheets  of  brown  paper  over 
them  or  between  them  and  the  glass  at  night.  Cinerarias  should 
be  placed  in  a  house  where  frost  can  be  excluded  by  means  of 
artificial  heat ;  otherwise,  if  they  get  damaged  -  with  frost,  the 
leaves  do  not  recover  again.  There  should  be  no  danger  with 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  Azaleas,  unless  the  sun  was  shining 
on  the  house  rather  strongly  while  the  plants  were  -still  frozen. 
In  such  a  ca.se  the  Azaleas  might  and  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  suffer.  You  could  afford  a  considerable  means  o-f  prediction, 
however,  by  letting  down  the  roller  blinds  in  the  morning  if 
there  are  any  on  the  house  ;  if  not,  then  shading  should  be 
afforded  by  some  means  or  other  till  some  time  after  the  plants 
are  perfectly  thawed  and  the  day  is  warm. 

Lesser  Celandine 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  Celandine  (Ranunculus 
Ficaria)  that  infests  a  border  in  my  kitchen  garden  ?  I  have  tried 
digging  and  picking  out  roots,  and  sowing  thickly  with  Cabbages, 
Mangels,  and  Pqtatos,  but  all  seems  useless,  and  the  weed  comes 
up  with  renewed  vigour  each  year.  (Countess  of  Mato,  Palmers- 
town,  Straffan,  Ireland.) 

The  soil  of  the  garden  must  be  damp,  possibly  sandy,  and 
otherwise  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  pretty  weed.  We  have 
had  like  experience  with  the  Golden  Saxifrage  (Chrysosplenium 
oppositifolium))  on  the  damp  gravel  walks  at  a  certain  place.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  this  beautiful  weed  is  very  scarce, 
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so  that  the  conditions  must  be  uncongenial  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  Celandine  we  would  suggest  that  shade  and  moist  soil  are 
factors  in  the  case,  and,  if  so,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
reduce  the  same.  As  it  makes  its, growth  in  spring  and  then  dies 
away,  an  effort  should  be  made  at  that  time  to  uproot  it.  The 
soil  must  be  full  of  the  tubers,  including  very  small  ones  which 
get  overlooked  and  grow  into  big  ones.  A  man  or  a  boy  might 
be  set  to  carefully  fork  up  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
a  tuft  of  leaves.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  might  go  over 
the  ground  again,  being  careful  to  remove  the  roots  of  every 
plant.  If  the  specimens  are  allowed  to  grow  to  full  size  they  pro¬ 
duce  many  tiny  tubers  in  the  axils  of  tire  leaves,  which  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  grow  into  large  plants. 
These  little  tubers  fill  the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  seeds  with¬ 
out  being*  noticed,  and  keep  the  soil  continuously  infested.  If 
the  plants  are  uprooted,  tubers  and  all,  before  the  plant  comes 
into  bloom,  the  little  tubers  above  mentioned  will  not  have  time 
to  form.  No  doubt  the,  soil  is  already  well  filled  -with  them,  and 
that  would  account  for  their  continued'  reappearance  every  time 
the  soil  is  dug.  Hoeing  the  ground  once  a  week  and  cutting 
every  plant  so  that  no  growth  could  be  made  would  also  exhaust 
their  energy  in  time.  It  would  be  necessary  to  crop  the  ground 
with  the  vegetables  you  mention  in  order  to  permit  of  hoeing. 

Stubb’s  Patent  Fuel  Economiser. 

Will  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  if  they  have  used  (or  know 
any  place  where  they  .have  been)  Stubb’s  Patent  Fuel  Econo¬ 
misers,  and  with  what  results  ?  (W.  H.  P.) 

Names  of  Plants. 

(F.  J.  W.)  1,  Acacia  dealbata  ;  2,  Eucalyptus  citriodora  ;  3, 
Cytisus  fragrams  ;  4,  Acacia  armata  ;  5,  Peri  strophe  speciosa  ; 
6,  Eupatorium  riparkim. — (J.  C.)  1,  Tulip  a  suaveolens  Due  Van 
Thol  Scarlet;  2,  Narcissus  Tazetta  Paper  White;  3,  Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus  obvallaris  or  Tenby  Daffodil  ;  4,  not  recog¬ 
nised  (varieties  of  Lilac  require  comparison  with  named  ones 
grown  under  the  same  conditions). — (T.  B.  W.)  1,  Adiaintum 
Ghiebreglitii  ;  2,  Adtantum  hispidulum  ;  3,  Nephrodium  de- 
compositum  glabeillum  ;  4,  Cyrtomium  Fortunei. — (A.  R.  M.) 
1,  Adiantum  Capillus-Yeneris  var.  ;  2,  Selaginella  circinalis 
emi liana  ;  3,  Aralia  elegantissima. 

Name  of  Fruit. 

G.  C. — Apple  Ballinora  Pippin. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London. 
— Japanese  and  other  Lilies. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Scotland. — Gardening  Guide. 


Smail  and  Co.,  23,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. — The  Best 
Selected  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  Directions  how  to 
Grow  them. 

W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,- 
Surrey. — Special  List  or  Supplement  to  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Arthur  E.  Grice  and  Co.,  Dudley  Road,  Birmingham. — 
Seed  Catalogue. 

John  Russell,  Devonshire  Nurseries,  Haverstock  Hill, 
London,  N.W. — Catalogue  of  Choice  Garden  Seeds. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Seedsman,  Boulder,  Colorado,  U.S. A. —Cata¬ 
logue  of  Rare  Seeds. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  R.  Goodwin. — Japonic.a. — W.  R. — W.  H.  P. — W.  J.  G. — - 
H.  G.  Cox. — W. 'Murray. — VV.  Birkenshaw. — R.  D. — T  S  — 
A.  P.  W-—  E.  F. — C.  H.— W.  M.—  E.  J.  S.— P.  M.—  A.  F  D  — 
M.  J.— F.  H.  C.— G.  H.  and  Co.— R.  M.—  P.  W. 
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“  NO  COCOA  LIKE  yi-COCOA?T 


Mr.  F.  LOCKE,  16.  Drayton  Road,  Sipaon, 
Yiewsley,  R  S.O.,  Middlesex,  writes — 

“  I  wish  to  bear  my  grateful  testimony  for  the  benefit  I 
have  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa.  I  am 
convinced  that  greater  benefit  is  derived  by  its  use  than 
any  other  cocoa  on  the  market.  I  am  a  foreman  market 
gardener,  and  am,  therefore,  out  in  all  weathers,  and  need 
something  to  keep  me  warm.  I  find  by  taking  a  breakfast- 
cup  of  Vi-Cocoa  it  keeps  me  warm  until  dinner-time. 

“  I  have  recommended  it  to  many,  and  shalL  endeavour 
to  make  its  benefits  known  whenever  an  opportunity 
occus.” 


“  Undoubted  Purity  and  Strength.  ’ 

— Medical  Magazine. 

'  In  the  front  rank  of  really  valuable  foods. ” 

— Lancet. 


Dainty  Sample  Tin  Free  to  any  Addre  s. 
Favoured  by  the  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain. 
Address— Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill 
_  '  t  Lon  don,  E.C. 


DAINTY  SAMPLE  FREE. 


HEATING  APPARATUS 


Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  &c. 


VINCENT 

ROBERTS, 

Heating  Engineer, 

Cherry  Row, 

LEEDS. 


Telephone  21  ji. 


ORCHIDS. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for 
catalogue. 


a  AMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Made  in  COMPLETE  Sections 
to  Bolt  together. 

Send  for  “G.W.”  Price  List. 
21oz.  Glass,  painted  2  coats 
carriage  paid,  approval. 
“A”  Quality  from  70/" 
“B”  „  „  90/- 

Also  well  made  Garden 
Sheds  and  Lights. 


A.  RAYNER,  HOBStfii®RA«-  CHICHESTER. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
lication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
inly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
mpyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
jhe  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
)ut  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
nd  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
nsure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
iotification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
;oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
lotifv  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 

:  The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
able  Address  is  “Buns,  London,"  and  the 
elephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 
COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
)RESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
•UBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN 
HVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


lorlicuKure  at  Feltham 

A  local  society  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 
stern  part  of  Middlesex  entitled  the  Fe-lt- 
u,  Bedfont,  and  Han  worth  Horticultural 
Mtual  Improvement  Society.  It.  is1  quite 
lying  yet,  having  only  commenced  on 
Jiuary  6th,  but  the  meetings  will  be  con¬ 


tinued  weekly  until  the  end  of  March.  The 
syllabus  before  us  shows  that  certain  of  the 
evenings  are  already  filled  in,  but  evenings 
are  still  open  to  be  filled  up.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  infancy  of  the  society,  it.  has  already 
a  membership  of  between  thirty  and  forty. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Martin  dealt,  with  “  Rock  Plants  ” 
on  January  6th.  An  impromptu  discussion 
took  place  on  the  13th.  “  Insectivorous 

Plants  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  Cowley  on  the  20th, 
and  Mr.  Wittaker  dealt  with  “  Onions  for 
Home  Use  and  Exhibition  ”  on  the  27th. 

Effects  of  Thinning  Tomatos- 

Some  experiments  have  been  carried  out 
at  the  Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
eff  ects  of  thinning  Tomatos  on  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  All  the  lateral  shoots  below  the  first 
bunch  of  flowers  were  cut  off.  The  fruits  in 
the  bunch  were  thinned  so  that  not  more  than 
three  fruits  were  allowed  to  remain  on  one 
cluster,  and  generally  only  two.  The  thin¬ 
ning  was  accomplished  when  the  fruits  were 
only  |  in.  in  diameter.  On  the  thinned 
plants  the  average  number  of  fruits  was  9.7  ; 
the  average  weight  9.57  lbs.;  the  average 
weight  of  each  Tomato  15.82  ozs.  The 
effect  of  thinning  was  to  cause  the  large 
Tomatos  to  swell  up  fast  and  ripen  earlier. 
The  authorities  of  the  experimental  station 
conclude  that  enormous  fruits  are  not  so 
much  required  nor  so  profitable  as  an.  even 
grade  of  medium  size.  Although  the  bulk 
was  about  the  same  as  on  the  unthinned 
plants,  the  weight  was  less,  and  the  buyer 
is  usually  most  influenced  by  weight. 

— o — 

Insect  Pests  in  California. 

The  various  counties  of  California  are  very 
largely  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
and  that  being  the.  case  the  insects  which  give 
them  the  most  trouble  are  those  which  attack 
fruits,  of  various  kinds,  including  Oranges, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  etc.  The  "  Journal  of  the 
Department,  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  ”  for  December  publishes;  a.  list  of  the 
insect  enemies  for  the  various  counties  of 
California.  We  note  that  these  insect  pests 
consist  chiefly  of  various,  species  of  scale  and 
mealy  bug,  including  the  redoubtable  San 
Jose  scale.  The  writer  of  the  article,  after 
discussing  the  various  kinds  which  injure 
fruit  trees  and  other  plants,  gives  various 
methods  for  combating  the  same.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  natural  enemies  are  of 
more  lasting  benefit  than  any  artificial  one 
that,  can  be  applied.  The  writer  of  the 
article  states;  that  a  certain  insect  has  been 
held  iu  check  in  Europe  by  its  parasite  for 
more  than  a  century.  He  says  that. the  only  _ 
orchards  in  Madera  county  now  troubled  with 
black  scale  are;  those  that  would  nqt  listen 
to  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  a  few  years 
ago  to  let  the  parasites  do  the  work  of  -  de~ 

•  stroying  the  scale  instead  of  fumigation  and 
spraying.  The  brown  Apricot  scale -wasr  at 
one  time  a,  serious  pest  in  California,  but  it 
is  now  quite  harmless  there.  The  same  may 


be  .said  of  two.  scales  that  affect  the  Orange ; 
also  mealy  bug  and  the  Green-veined  Cab¬ 
bage.  Butterfly  are  now  held  in  complete  sub¬ 
jection -by  their  parasites.  It  seems  that 
with  the  introduction  of  new  fruits  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. -their  enemies  in  the  form  of  bug  and 
scale  had  been  introduced,  but  without  their 
parasites.  The  climate  of  -that '  country  is 
highly  favourable  for  the  spreading  of  insect 
pests,  and  it  wa.s'unly  to  berexpejeted  that  the 
pests,  would  spread  far  and  wide  in  proportion 
to  the  development;  of  orchards,  since  they 
had  no  competition  with  their  own  natural 
ehe-mieTsyaud  nothing  to  check  their  rapid  in¬ 
crease.  Now,  however,  the  parasites  affect¬ 
ing  these  insect  pests  are  able  to  develop  in 
the  same  proportions  as;  the;  insects  them¬ 
selves,  and  to,  therefore,  hold  them  duly  in 
check. 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society- 

The  schedule  of  the  above  society  for  1 901 
is  now  before  us,  and  shows  that  the  past  year 
was  rather  an  important,  one  in  .the.  annals 
of  its  brief  history.  The -expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  at.  Earl’s  Court,  last  -year  were 
slightly  higher  than  formerly,  but;  notwith¬ 
standing,  there  is.  a  balance  in  favour  .of.  the 
society  of  £30  8s.,  being  a.  slight’ increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  A  number 
of  gold,  silver-gilt,  and  silver  medals  were 
awarded  to.  trade  exhibits,  which  aided 
largely  in  making  the  .show  a  success.  The 
exhibition  for1  this;  year  will  take  place  ait  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
July  20th- and  21st,  A  large  and  important 
class  has-  been,  added  to  the  schedule,  and  is 
termed  a  special  -audit  class.  It.  is  reserved 
for  nineteen  varieties  -here ''.specified, '  and 
refers  to  theca  that,  .took  the.  first  position  in 
the  colour  list  during  the  past  .jSear.  The 
second  class  is  a-lso  for  nineteen  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  is  practically  a  continuation 
of  the -big  class  for  last  year.  Class,  I.  is 
T  eserved  -for  amateur -and  professional  gar¬ 
deners  and  Class  II.  is  open. 


— o — 1  - 

Daffodil  Show  at  Ipswich. 

The  Ipswich  and  East,  of  England  Horti¬ 
cultural  .Society  hold  a  flower  show  at-  which 
so  much  encouragement  is  given  for  Daffo¬ 
dils  that  it  is  termed  a,  Daffodil  Show.  Alto¬ 
gether,  prizes  are  offered  in  sixty-four  classes, 
but  a  large  number  of  these  are  open  for  pot 
plants  of  various  kinds,  including  certain 
collections  of  Narcissi  in  pots.  Most,  of  the 
prizes  for  Daffodils,  however,  are  offered  in 
numerous  classes  fpr  cut  flowers.  All  the 
-more  important  sections,  colours,  etc;,  of  the 
Daffodil  will  be  represented,'  Prizes  are  also 
offered  for  table  decoration's;  bouquets,  taste¬ 
fully-arranged  vases,  baskets,  etc.,  ‘of  Nar¬ 
cissi.  This  last  division,  is  open  to.  ladies 
only.  We  think  that  these.  Daffodil  Shows 
would  be  improved  and  the  interest,  extended 
if  the  societies  would  includes,  fair'll  umber 
of-  classes  -  for  early-flowering  Tulips,  both 
species  and  varieties. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — Although  full  instructions  were  given  at  the 
end  of  October  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the 
planting  of  tire  canes,  there  may  be  new  subscribers  to  the 
“  G.  W.”  for  this  year  who  may  have  in  all  probability  missed 
the  a’dvice  there  given  ;  hence  my  return  to  the  subject  again. 
No  fruit  pays  better  for  cultivation,  than  the  one  under  notice  ; 
therefore  where  it  is  contemplated  making  new  plantations, 
trench  the  ground  2  ft.  deep,  working  in  plenty  of  manure, 
especially  between  the  two  spits,  as,  the  Raspberry  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  surface  rooting  subject.  The  rows  should  run  north 
and  south  for  preference,  and  stand  6  ft.  asunder,  the  canes 
when  planted  about  18  in.  or  20  in.  apart,  and  trained  to  hori¬ 
zontally-strained  wires,  three  in  number,  the  top  one  to  be  from 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  from  the  ground  level,  and  held  in  position  by 
iron  trellis  or  oak  posts  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  square.  However 
strong  the  canes,  it  is  wisest  to1  cut,  them  back  to'  within  a,  couple 
of  feet  of  the'  ground,  thus  concentrating  their  strength  to  the 
supply  of  stout  canes  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  The  end  of  the 
month  will  be  soon  enough  to  do  this,  while  autumn-planted 
canes  may  be  shortened  forthwith,  unless  hard  frost  sets  in, 
when  all  pruning  is  best  deferred  for  the  time.  Similar  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  established  stools,  the  points  of  which  require 
to  be  shortened  to  firm  wood,  and  all  plantations  should  have,  a, 
thick  mulch  of  manure  if  not  already  applied. 

Strawberries. — Where  pot,  Strawberries  are  forced,  it  is  the 
usual  practice  to-  plant  out  yearly  a  given  number  to  replace 
those  got  past  their  best,  and  it,  is  a,  plan  I  can  strongly  recom¬ 
mend,  ,a,s  they  fruit  well  for  three  or  four  years,  but  plants 
that  supply  fruit  during  March  and  early  April  are  not  used  for 
this  purpose  in  our  case,  relying  upon  later  batches,  that  are 
brought  along  with  less  fire  heat.  But,  to  achieve  the  best 
results  the  ground  must  be  in  good  heart,  and  now  is  the 
time  to'  set  about  the  work,  trenching  as  for  Raspberries,  or 
double  digging,  placing  a,  moderate  dressing  in  the  bottom 
trench,  as  well  as  between  the  two  spits.  Retentive  soils  would 
be'  benefited  with  a  percentage  of  burnt  garden  refuse  or  rood 
scrapings,  though  the  Strawberry  thrives  best,  in  a  fairly  deep, 
heavy  loam,  but  the  same  must  be  well  drained. 

Figs  . — These  thrive  best,  in  a  good  mellow  loam,  with  a  good 
percentage  of  lime  rubble,  thorough  drainage  being  most  essen¬ 
tial,  and  if  not  natural  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  stone  or  brickbats  should 
be  put,  under  the  station  where  the  trees  are  to  go,  after  taking 
out  about  2  ft.  6  in.  of  soil.  Over  the  drainage  place  grassy 
turves  before  filling  in,  and  allow  the  same  to'  settle  down 
before  planting,  which,  except  in  the  north,  may  be  done  from 
this  date  up  to  April,  applying  a,  strawy  mulch  afterwards. 
There  are  three  or  more  varieties  that  succeed  out,  of  doors, 
'but  for  general  use  the  old  brown  Turkey  has  yet  to  be  beaten  ; 
it  crops  freely,  and  the  flavour  is  unique.  Do  not  keep  estab¬ 
lished  trees  covered  a,  day  more  than  necessary,  removing  it 
immediately  hard  frost  breaks  up ;  in  fact,  I  'believe  these  trees 
are  far  more  coddled  than,  they  should  be  when  at  rest.  It  is 
during  April  and  May,  when  growth  becomes  active  and  late 
frosts  occur,  when  the  most  damage  is  done,  specially  so  after 
such  wet,  cold  and  sunless  summers  as  the  past,  two  have  been, 
and  tire  wood,  or  a,  greater  park  of  it,  ill  matured.  Defer  all 
pruning  or  thinning  of  the  shoots  for  a  couple  of  months  yet, 
when  I  hope  to  revert  to’  this  subject  again. 

Miscellaneous.— Where  it  is,  intended  to  regraft  any  fruits, 
the  tops  should  be  headed  down  to-  within  a  few  inches  where 
the-  intended  graft  is  to  be  put  on,  .bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  clean,  healthy  trees  free  from  canker  that  repay  for  this 
outlay.  Grafts  should  be  tied,  named,  and  heeled  in  under 
a,  north  wall  until  required.  The  birds:  are  busy  among  the 
Gooseberries,  knocking  out  the  buds.  These  must  be  killed,  or 


the  bushes  made  distasteful  to  them  at  short  intervals,  as  it 
gets  washed  off.  Black  thread  wound  about  the  bushes  also 
scares  the  birds' ;  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  Plum,  especially  the 
old  Greenaraee.  I  have  had  them  tackle  the  Apricot  in  some 
seasons,  and  have  known  them  in  a,  neighbouring  garden  to 
destroy  most  of  the  Peach  buds.  All  trees  attacked  in  this 
way  should  be  syringed  with  the  mixture  advocated  in  a 
previous  calendar  for  the  Gooseberry.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seed  Sowing. — Orchid  hybridists  will  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  best  season  of  sowing  the  seed.  Some  advocate  sowing 
immediately  the  seed  pod  is  ripe,  irrespective  of  whatever 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the’  pod  may  burst.  In  the  matter 
of  Phaius,  Cala, ntlies,  Cypripediums,  and  other  terrestrial  sub¬ 
jects,  it  matters  little  when  the  seed  is  sown,  but  for  the 
Epiphytal  generic  species  there  is.  very  little  benefit  to'  be  de¬ 
rived  by  sowing  seed  later  than  September,  unless  special 
facilities  are  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young 
plants  during  the  winter  months,  and  even  then  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  safely  protect  them  through  the  dull  season,  when 
almost  all  the  subjects  of  our  Orchid  bouses  are  subjected 
to  more  or  less  dangers  of  damping  and  fungoid  diseases.  I 
personally  prefer  tile  first-  two  weeks  of  February  iu  which  to 
sow  the  seed. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  seed  will  keep  during  the  period 
from  September  until  the  following  February.  In  dealing 
with  thick,  fleshy  seed  pods,  such  as  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  they 
are  not  always  the  most  easily  ripened,  and  to  abstract  the 
moisture  from  the  pod  is  necessary  if  it,  is  intended  to'  defer 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  spring.  Hanging  wrapped  in 
tissue-paper  from  the  roof  of  a  warm,  dry  house  is  generally 
a  good  way  of  harvesting  the  seed.  If  carried  in  one’s  pocket 
the  seed  becomes  too  shrivelled,  and  rarely  germinate®  satis¬ 
factorily.  After  ripening  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  seed  in 
a  cool  room  where  there  is  not  too  much  fire,  but  still  kept 
secure  from  excessive  cold.  Under  such  conditions  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  seed  will  be  found  good  practically  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Systems  of  Sowing. — Where  there  is  a>  difference  of  opinion 
a,s  to  the  best  season,  in  which  to  sow  the  seed,  there  is  likely 
to  be  found  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  sowing.  The  old  system  of  sowing  the  seeds  on  the 
surface  of  the  potting  compost  of  a  plant  belonging  to  its  own 
or  closely-allied  genus  is  a  practice  still  advocated  by  many 
prominent  growers.  Others  chop  up  pieces'  of  pitch  piue,  and 
after  soaking  Thoroughly  in  water  they  bruise  the  wood,  and 
after  placing  the  pieces  in  shallow  pans  or  pots  the  seed  is 
sown.  A  scaffold  pole  sawn  asunder  in  thin  pieces  that  will 
fit  comfortably  into  5-in.  pots,  and  left  with  the  rough  saw-cut 
projections,  makes  a  good  surface  for  sowing  seed,  but,  a,  great 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  keep  the  blocks  in  a  desir¬ 
able  condition  during  bright,  warm  weather.  Pieces  of  flannel 
lining  packed  with  moss  and  placed  in  small  pots  are  suitable  ' 
subjects  to  induce  quick  germination.  Sawdust  and  coeoanut 
fibre  refuse  are  also  admirable  with  proper  attention,  and  it 
is  practically  the  attention  that  produces  results.  Even  with 
every  facility  provided  in,  the  way  of  hot,  moist  germinating  or 
propagating  eases,  desirable  as  these  are  to  induce  quick  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  seed,  it  is  to  the  careful  attendant  and  his  or 
her  attention  -that,  we  will  look  for  the  production  of  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

One  of  the  first  items  is  to  keep  an  even  temperature  ;  the 
next  is  the  watering,  first  to  see  that  the'  temperature  of  the 
water  is  slightly  above  that  in  which  the  seeds  are  germinating, 
then  the  method  by  which  the'  moisture  is  applied.  Very  little 
indeed  is  required  to  disturb  young  seedling  Orchids.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  amount,  of  unsatisfactory  raising  , 
of  Orchid  seeds  can  be  attributed  at  one  stage  or  another  to  , 
carelessness  in  the  application  of  moisture.  There  is  no  doubt 
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in  my  mind  that  the  systems  which  tend  to  quick  germination 
are  the  most  desirable,  and  if  the  same  methods  are  brought 
into  use  that  are  found  suitable  in  the  cultivation,  of  other 
tender  plant  life.  Orchids  will  lie  found  equally  tractable  ;  and 
if  well  cared  for  after  they  are  removed  from  the  nursery 
cases,  the  time  is  considerably  shortened  to  that  which  is 
generally  understood  to  be  necessary  before  the'  plants  reach 
then'  flowering  stage.  H.  J . 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Notes  on  New  or  Little-known  Plants. — The  formation  of 
collections  of  hardy  plants  has  now  become  so  popular  through¬ 
out  t'he  country  that  those  who'  are  really  interested  in  such 
are  always  on  the  look-out  for  any  new  or  little-known  plants 
which  have  any  particular  recommendation,  or  are  likely  to 
prove  of  worth;  and  though  the  introduction  of  novelties  may 
not 'be  at  all  necessary  to  retain  the  enthusiasm  manifested, 
yet  one  looks  for  them  expectantly  as  each  succeeding  spring 
comes  round.  Many,  of  course;  are  able  to  see  these  and  judge 
for  themselves  which  may  really  be  considered  improvements, 
but  those  who  have  to  rely  on  the  catalogue  descriptions  some¬ 
times  suffer  disappointment  and  are  dissatisfied  with  plants 
after  expecting  that  they  would  prove  additions.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  plants  will  be  found  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  best 
collections,  and  I  Lave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are 
among  the  very  best  of  our  border  plants. 

Hesperi  5  matronalis  purpurea  plena. — There  are  two  forms 
of  the  double  purple  Rocket  in  cultivation,  I  believe,  under  this 
name,  hut  the  one  to  which  I  refer  is  a.  veiy  rare  plant,  and 
lias  almost  become  lost  to  our  gardens.  This  variety  has  large, 
very  double  purple  flowers,  which  are  sweetly  scented  and 
closely  arranged  on  a.  well-branched  spike  about  2  ft.  in  height. 
The  foliage  is  also  a  very  deep  green  in  colour,  broad,  and  of 
considerable  texture.  To  see  this  Rocket  at  its  best  some 
little  care  and  attention  is  necessary;  otherwise  it  loses  its 
vigour  and  proves  short-lived.  We  find  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  lifting  tire  plants  annually  in  the  autumn,  when  a. 
number  of  young  growths  are  appearing  from  the  base.  These 
should  be  taken  off  carefully  with  a  knife  and  potted  singly 
in  60-sized  pots,  using  a  fairly  light  sandy  compost,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  Admit  plenty  of  air  and  keep 
them  free  from  mildew,  which  is  certain  to  appear  with  sudden 
changes  of  the  weather.  These  should  be  planted  out.  early 
in  April,  and  if  the  soil  in  the  border  is  not  very  good  they 
will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  adding  a.  little  fresh.  We  find 
turfy  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  silver  sand  to.  suit  them  admirably, 
and  a.  good  open  position  should  be  chosen.  If  any  maggots 
are  in  evidence;  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  curled-up  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  young  leaves,  pick  them  out  carefully  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  grow  each  plant  with  a.  single  stem, 
leaving  on  the  side'  branches.  Frequent  waterings  in  dry 
weather  will  prove  very  beneficial,  and  a  light  support  will  be 
necessary  for  each  stem. 

Anchusa  italica  superba. — This  will  be  a  favourite  plant 
with  all  when  better  known,  and  when  in  full  flower  at  the  end 
of  spring  or  early  in  summer  there  is  no  plant  that  I  know 
to  compare  with  it.  The  flowers  are  deep  blue  in  colour,  much 
darker  than  the  type,  and  young  plants,  if  grown  with  one 
main  stem,  will  make  a  pyramidal  growth  about  4  ft.  in  'height 
a.nd  almost  as  much  through.  The  great  length  of  time  that 
this  remains  in  flower  alone  recommends  it.  as  a.  plant  for  every 
border,  and  it  will  also  succeed  in  ordinary  soil.  Propagation 
can  be  effected  bv  taking  off  the  young  offshoots.  which  appear 
in  autumn,  and  if  potted  up  will  make  nice  plants  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Inula  glandulosa  fimhriata. — There  are  not  many  varieties 
or  specie®  of  Inula  to  select  from,  but  all  the  dwarf-growing 
forms  are  of  value;  especially  for  producing  bright  masses  of 
colour  on  the  front  of  the  border.  The  variety  under  notice 
differs  considerably  from  its  parent,  and  is  thought  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  to  be  a  distinctly  superior  border  plant.  This 
variety  grows  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  produces  its  flower 


stems  with  much  greater  profusion  than  I.  glandulosa..  The 
florets  are  much  more  numerous  and  laciniated  deeply,  which 
gives  to  the  plant,  a.  very  distinct  appearance;  the  colour,  too, 
is  a,  little  deeper,  and  no  supports  are  necessary.  The  best 
way  to  propagate  this  plant,  is  by  division  of  the  root  stock 
in  autumn. 

Heuchera  Rosamunde. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Heuchera.  hybrids  that  have  appeared  for  some  time,  and  is 
somewhat  similar  to  H.  micrantha  in  habit.  The  colour,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  rich  coral  pink,  and  the'  flowers  are  larger,  which 
makes  a.  fair-sized  mass  in  the  border  most  conspicuous1. 

These  are;  of  course;  only  a.  few  of  many  which  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  in.  my  next  notes  oil  the  above  subject  I  shall  have 
to  describe  others-  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens.,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

In  those  gardens  where  spring  flowering  plants  are  used  for 
an  early  display  we  are  already  reminded  of  the  coming  spring 
'by  the  appearance  of  many  bulbs  above  ground.  Other  early- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Wallflowers,  Arabis  albida,  Aubrietias, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  etc.,  suffer  more  during  a  damp  winter  than 
when  cleai'  sharp  frost  predominates.  Beds  of  such  plants 
should  be  examined  now,  making  up  all  deficiencies  as  far  as 
possible  to  ensure  a,  good  display  in  April  and  May.  The 
lovely  .strains  of  Polyanthuses  now  supplied  by  various  nursery 
firms  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  in  spring. 
Seedlings  are  generally  more,  satisfactory  than  divided  plants, 
and  if  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  boxes,  during  February  the 
young  plants  will  be  fit  for  pricking  out  in  nursery  beds  in 
April  ;  in  this  way  a  long  season’s'  growth  is  obtained.  Car¬ 
nation  layers  which  were  potted  up  in  autumn  should  have  all 
the  light  and  air  possible  consistent  with  protection  from 
excessive  damp.  Those  layers  which  may  have  been  callused 
only  when  potted  up  will  root  in  the  pots  if  kept  on  the  dry 
side,  and  should  be  left  a  few  weeks  later  than  is  usual  for 
planting  out. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums  may  now  be  potted  singly,  and  kept, 
rather  close  fora  few  weeks,  until  growth  becomes  active.  The 
Ivy-leaved  section  are  now  largely  used  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  well  repay  a  little  extra,  attention  in  the.  early  part  of  the 
season.  They  may  be  grown  as  specimen  plants  2  ft.  to.  3  ft. 
high,  for  which  purpose  one-year-old  plants  may  be  potted  on 
now.  Few  plants  are 'better  adapted  for  furnishing  vases  than 
the  latter  section,  their  free  habit  of  growth  and  flowering 
rendering  them  eminently  suitable  for  this  mode  of  culture. 
The  varieties  Charles  Turner,  rose  coloured,  and  Mme. 
Crousse;  pink,  are  among  the  best  for  bedding  purposes. 

Dahlia  rootsi  may  now  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  to  furnish 
cuttings  a  few  weeks  hence.  A  position  should  be  chosen 
where  a  fair  amount  of  light  will  reach  the  young  growths 
as  they  appear,  as  in  this  way  better  cuttings  are  obtained. 

Seeds  of  East  Lothian  stocks  should  now  be  sown  and  placed 
in  gentle  heat,  pricking  off  when  large  enough,  and  gradually 
affording  more  light  and  air  as  the  young  plants  advance  in 
°rowth.  ~  Success  with  these  plants  depends  on  having  sturdy, 
short-jointed  material  at  planting-out  time.  B.  W.  J. 


Potatos  Rf.centlv  Lifted. — Mr.  Baker,  of  Frinton-on-Sea, 
has  just  had  about  an  acre  of  Potatos  taken  up.  The  yield,  he 
says,  is  about  three  times  what  he  expected  in  such  a  bad  season. 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Fisheries,  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  present  position  of  fruit  culture  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
consider  whether  any  further  measures  might  with  advantage  be 
taken  for  its  promotion  and  encouragement,  held  their  pre¬ 
liminary  meetings  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  method  of  procedure 
at  future  meetings  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  taken  was 
discussed.  . 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Calanthe  Veitchii  and  Cypripedium  Insigne. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  Would. 

Sib With  reference  to  “  W.  W.’s  ”  letter  at  page  81  on  the 
-above  subject,  permit  me  to  point  out  to  your  readers-  that 
“  W.  K.,”  “  Semi-Darknes's,”  and.  the  “  Exhibitor  axe-  all  one 
person,  a-nd  his  two  effus-ions  are  just  the  outpourings-  of  jea-  ou-s 
wrath.  Being  the  victim  of  his  own  imagination,  he  imagmea 
that  the  judge  described  his  exhibit  as  without  any  merit-  (the 

true  version  will  be  found  at  page  49).  ,  VY  ,• 

In  an  evil  moment  he  published  at  p.  1049,  Vo-1,  aA.,  his 
version  of  the  criticism,  which  he-  now  finds-  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  proved  not  to  be  a-  true  one.  Instead  of  owning  up 
his  fault  with. the  grace  of  a  gentleman,  “  his  weakness  proves 
his  madness-.”  He  is  so-  blinded  with  his-  own  virtues,  imagi¬ 
nations-,  and  estimations  that  he  is  adding  insult  to  injury  when 
he  hint-s  that  the  president  and  secretary  are  alone  responsible 
for  calling  on  what  he  imagines  to-  be  unjust  judges,  lhe 
fallacy  of  this  -argument  is  apparent  when  I  state  that  W .  lv. 
wa?  the  seconder  when  this  arrangement  wa-s-  proposed  at,  the- 
beginning  of  the  session.  His  jealousy  is  vividly  displayed 
when  lie  mentions  his  conversation  with  -a  former  secretary, 
and  how  he  could  have  had  a  certificate,  but  did  not  consider 
them  worth  the  trouble  of  writing  just  the  old  fable,  ie 
fox  and  the  grapes.”  There  is  still  another  point-  which  I 
wo-uld  like  to-  maker  clear— “  W.  Iv.’s  ”  reference  to  what.he 
terms  a  very,  unusual  procedure,  “  the  criticism  of  the  exhibit. 
He  does  not  forget  to  po-int .o-ut  that-  good  ta-ste  should  withhold 
adverse  criticism,  even  should  the  exhibit-  deserve  it,  his 
meaning  is  obvio-us  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

I  am  certain  I  a-m  voicing  the  whole  of  the  members  present 
on  that  occasion  when.  I  state  that  s-uch  -a  fallacy  only  exists 
■  in  “  W.  K.’s  ”  imagination,  and  that  there  wo-uld  have  been 
ho  mention  made  of  a -certificate  had  not  ‘  W.  K.  first  said 
that  he  would  be  more  than  pleased  if  the-  judges  awarded  a 
certificate.  This  wa-s  akin  to  asking  it,  and,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into-  account,  there  wa-s-  no-  other  course  open 
than  fo-r  the  judge  to-  express  the.  opinion  given.  T  do-  not  wish 
-to  deter  “  W.  K.”  from  gratifying  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pe-nton 
to  write  an  article  in  11  G.  W.  on.  Calanthe-s.  If  he-  is-  not. 
already  past  taking  advice,  I  would  say  let  him  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  -in  his  statements-.  It.  is  facts;  we  wish  to-  read  in  the 
“  G.  W.”  Fiction,  imaginations,  and  misrepresentations-  can 
be  had  elsewhere.  James  Bethel,  Secretary. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newporhon-Tay. 


An  Ominous  Reminder. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — What-  has.  become-  of  that  arrogant  individual  who 
wrote  from  Aberdeenshire  a  few -weeks  since  making  such  par¬ 
ticular  inquiries’  about  Chrysanthemums'?  He  expressed  the 
particular  hope  that  his  flippant  remarks  wo-uld  meet  my  eyes, 
and  he  -requested  me  to-  inform  him  through  the  medium  of 
this-  journal  whether  my  methods  of  procedure  were-  so  far  out 
of  time  as  to  go  -stopping  -certain  varieties  during  the  first 
week  of  June,  which  ought  to  have  been  stopped  in  February 
and  March ;  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  addressed 
these  remarks'  conveyed  the  -mipres-si-on  that  he  wa-s  radiant 
with  wa-titlei-blo-ssom -and  the  glowing  assumption  that  he-  could 
easily  tell  the 'world  better  than  that. 

I  immediately  furnished  the  Requested' information,  and  will 
now  be  extremely  pleased  to  hear  what  additional  light  this 
individual  ha-s  been  able  t-o-  -shed  on  this  intricate-  theme.  The 
world,  un regenerate-  as.  it  is,  has  a.  right  to-  expec-t  a  vigorous 
and  sweeping  article  from,  this  individual  after  the  remarks 
he  made  in  the  paragraph  referred  to.  A  considerable  number 
of  Gardening  World  readers  in  this  district,  and  with  whom 
I  come  in  daily  -contact,  have  spoken,  to  me  several  times  about 
the  flippant  interrogations  of  this;  individual,  and,  acting  on 
their  suggestions-,  I  accordingly  give-  him  this-  poke-  up,  and 
am  to  inform  him  that  unless-  and  until  he  produces  this-  sweep¬ 
ing  article,  the  assumption  will  daily  strengthen,  that-  he  is 
just  about  as  well  qualified  to-  write  articles  on  Chrysanthemums 


and  their  culture  as  the  parrots  are  to  give  lessons  in  Euclid  and 
algebra. 

Since  “  G.  B.”  communicated  these  remarks  to  the  Press 
other  thorny-’S-ided  queries  have  been  propounded  on  Chrysan¬ 
themums-,  and  which  as  yet  remain  unanswered,  and  apparently 
“  G.  B.”  imagines  that  it  is  best  to-  maintain  a  strict  silence. 
In  the  meantime,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  it  shall 
all  be  forgotten  ;  no  more-  will  be  heard  of  it. 

Come  away,  “  G.  B.”  Let  us-  hear  from-  you  before  it  is 
all  forgotten.  We  are-  perfectly  well  aware  that  no  additional 
light-  can  you  -shed  in  the  matter.  No  uncertainties  can  you 
eliminate,  hut  you  can  easily  give  the  world  a  repetition  of 
what  it  already  knows.  J  C.  Peebles. 


Calanthe  Veitchii — “  Semi-Darkness  ”  and  “  W.  K.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — “  W.  Iv.’s  ”  curious  reading  of  Mr.  Bethel’s  last-  letter 
is  illuminating,  and  gives  us  the  key  to  his  first  nom-de-plume  3 
but,  as  no-  do-ubt-  Mr.  Bethel  will  answer  for  himself,  I  will  pass 
“  W.  K.’s  ”  latest-  strictures  without  comment. 

My  -object  in  writing  is-  to-  .state-  two-  facts  which  may  help 
Mr.  Ponton  to  -apprehend  -the  situation.  Let  me  say  I  am  the 
offending  judge,  and  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  exhibit  of 
Calanthe®  and  -Cypripediums  referred  to-  was  this  :  I  commended 
-the  Calant-hesi  a-s  well-grown  examples-,  the  bulbs  being  large 
and  just  su-c-h  as- would  produce  fine  spikes.  The  variety,  how¬ 
ever,  w-a®  of  very  ordinary  merit  and  pale  in  colour.  The 
Cypripediums  we-re  also-  go-o-d  average  examples,  but  the  exhibit, 
while  meritorious  as  a  whole,  was  certainly  not  of  such  out¬ 
standing  merit  as  t-o-  warrant-  the  association  awarding  its  cer- 
tifiea-t-e. 

At  the  following  monthly  meeting  of  the  association  I 
brought  before  the  members-  the  gro-ss  perversion  of  my  state¬ 
ments  as  given  by  “  Semi-Darkness  ”  in.  your  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1 9th  last  (“an.  exhibit  without  any  merit  ”),  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  having  in  mass  supported  my  position,  I  -asked  that  the 
exhibitor  should  apologise  for  so  grossly  misrepresenting  my 
language-,  but  the  darkness  only  deepened,  fo-r,  rather  than 
apologise-,  the-  gentleman  in.  question  preferred  to  cancel  his 
connection  with  the  association,  so-  that  from  “  Semi-Darkness  ” 
he  drifted  t-o  total  eclipse.  R.  Cairns. 

Balrudde-ry  Gardens,  by  Dundee, 

January  26tli,  1904. 


Young  Gardeners  and  Watering. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — To-  -see  the  way  “  Japoni-c-a  ”  and  also  Mr.  Beckett-  have 
written  in  The  Gardening  World  of  late,  they  would  have  us 
believe  there  are  no-  competent  young  gardeners  in  the  -profes¬ 
sion  'who  take-  any  interest-  whatsoever  in  watering  and  plant- 
growing. 

©  ©  * 

I  venture  to  say  such  has  never  been  my  experience  with 
young  men.  Not  even  a  garden  boy  would  water  his  plants 
in,  that  careless  and  slipshod  .manner  a>s  they  describe. 

Often  have  I  seen,  cases  where  the-  garden  is,  as  it  is  in  the 
majority  of  places,  under-manned ;  therefore  the  young  men  in 
houses  -are  looked  upon,  t-o-  get.  over  their  work  in  the-  houses 
by  the  head  of  the  staff,  as  lie-  wants  them  elsewhere-  for  prun¬ 
ing,  nailing,  bedding  out,  or  there  is  a  lot  of  pot-ting  or  staking 
waiting  to  be  done. 

The  result  is-,  the  young  men  have  either  t-o  “teem”  the 
water  into  them, -or  e-lse  let  them  go  altogether  ;  whereas  if  thev 
were  allowed  time  t-o-  do-  their  work  things  would  be  quite 
different. 

Therefore  I  consider  their  re-marks  very  unjust  towards 
young  me-11  who,  perhaps,  are  striving  and  slaving  to  do  theii 
duty  under  great  difficulties.  Such  was  my  experience  a  few 
years  ago.  “  Japonioa’s  ”  advice  is  all  very  well  respecting 
watering,  but- -one’s  own  experience  is  to  be  preferred,  as  water¬ 
ing  can  only  be-  properly  learnt  by  practice,  as  when  the 
natural  habit  of  any  one  plant  has  been  found  out  watering 
becomes  an  easy  matter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Arum  Lily, 
Spiraeas,  Crinum-s,  and  many  others,  which,  when  well  ro-oted. 
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should  never  'be  allowed  to  get  at  all  dry.  Once  a  day  would 
not  be  too  often  to  water  them  if  the  drainage  is  perfect. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  ask 
“  Japonica  ”  if  he  has  always  himself  practised  what  he  now 
preaches,  as  one  is  inclined  to  think  otherwise,  and  that  his 
advice  is  as  a  parson’s,  “  Don’t  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  tell  you  ”  1 

I  trust  tar  abler  pens  than  mine  will  take  up  and  discuss  this 
most  important  item  in  plant  growing,  and  let  Mr.  “  Japonica  ” 
see  there  are  some  competent  and  trustworthy  young  gar¬ 
deners  in  our  noble  profession.  Experienced  One. 


Ants. 

To.  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— If  “  J.  C.  F.,”  page  72  "  G.  W.,”  January  23rd,  will 
try  the  simple  remedy  to  stick  a  few  of  the  old  “  Tandstickor  ” 
matches^,  sulphur  end  upwards,  in  the  haunts  and  runs  of  the 
insects,  he  will  soon  find  them  gone.  This  is  my  experience 
the  past  thirty  years.  '  W.  B.  B. 


The  Sowing  of  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  advice  given  by  H.  Rowles,  page  71,  January 
23rd,  in  “  G.  W.,”  may  answer  with  some  gardeners;  and  estab¬ 
lishments,  providing  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  slugs  are  extinct. 

My  long  experience  teaches,  me  that  to  sow  a.  little  extra  seed 
is  much  more  profitable  than  losing  a  thin  crop,  having  to  re¬ 
cultivate  end  resow,  and  we  all  know  one’s  feelings  when  a  large 
family  requires  a.  regular  supply  to.  be  behind  one’s  neighbours. 

As  to  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  a  gardener  should  have  dis¬ 
cretion,  as  no  doubt  their  recommendations  after  fifty  years  are 
quite  necessary  in  a  great  many  cases.  W.  Birkenshaw. 

Bridehead  Gardens,  Dorchester. 


Primrose  Miss  Massey. 

To.  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lindsay,  Belvoir 
Park,  Belfast,  with  regard  to  Primrose  Miss  Massey,  and  he 
says  they  have  done  very  well  indeed.  This  seems  to  prove 
that  a  moist  loamy  soil,  with  shade  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  is  what  the  majority  of.  the  Primroses  require.  I 
never  saw  the  double  forms  flower  better  than  in  South  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  they  were  planted  in  a  .similar  soil  and  position. 

H.  Arnold. 


Watering  Plants  Under  Glass. 

,  One  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  cultivation,  of 
plants  in  pots  is  that  of  watering,  and  it.  is  a  routine  task  that 
needs  to  be,  most  carefully  performed,  as  it  demands  much 
.  judgment  on  the.  part  of  the  operator.  Nothing  is>  easier  than 
|  to  injure  or  even  kill  a  plant  by  carelessness  or  inattention  in 
watering  it.  For  instance,  soft-wooded  plants  demand  a  freer 
use  of  the  watering-pot  than  do  the.  hard-wooded  section.  As 
to  the  water  itself,  this  should  be  of  a  temperature  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  in  which  the  plants  are  being  grown,  particularly 
so  when  that  temperature  is  high. 

Then  as  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  plants  as  to. 
water.  This  may  he  ascertained  by  giving  the  pot  a.  smart 
rap  with  the  knuckles,  when,  if  it  be  followed  by  a  hollow 
sound,  it.  may  be.  safely  assumed  that  water  is  needed.  Of 
course,  in  potting  a.  plant  .sufficient  space  must  be  provided 
above  the  level  of  the  soil  and  below  the  edge  of  the  pot 
for  room  to  admit  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  plant’s 
needs.  Above  all  things  avoid  administering  water  in 
driblets.  This  would  only  serve  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
soil  damp  to  the.  impoverishment  of  the  roots  below.  The 
conditions  of  the  weather  at,  the  time  being  must  be  carefully 
taken  into  account,  as  it,  is  obvious  that,  in  hot,  dry  weather 
more  moisture  is  needed  than  would  he  the  case  in,  a  time 
when  a  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  existed. 


then,  again,  as  to  the  time  of  day  when  watering  should  be 
done.  W  atering  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  being  best  done  in 
summer  for  the  general  purpose  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to.  reduce  the  air  given,  and  in 
winter  in  the  early  morning,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  day 
available  for  reasonable  drying  purposes  before  the  chills  of 
night  come  on. 

It  is  not  unfitting  to.  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  having  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  such  hard-wooded  sub¬ 
jects  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Phaenoccmas,  Boren ias,  and  such 
like  plants1  in  a  state  of  saturation.  The.  neglect  of  guardin' r 
against  this  is  the  reason  which  prevents  many  people  from 
being  able  to  grow  this  class  of  plants  successfully. 

T.  B.  Btram. 


Insectivorous  Plants. 

This  subject  is;  one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  I  might  say, 
fascinating  that  it  is  possible  to.  study.  My  object  in  writing 
this  article  is  not  that  it  shall  be  of  great  practical  importance, 
but,  rather  for  the  furtherance  of  Nature  study — that  is,  to 
promote  a  genuine  interest  in  the  study  of  living  things. 

Now,  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  life  may  be.  divided  into  two 
kingdoms — the  animal  and  the  vegetable.  In  the  latter  case 
we  see  life  existing  .as  plants,  which  feed  directly  on  inorganic 
material,  whilst  the  animal  can  only  feed  on  it  indirectly — 
that  is,  after  it  has  been  manufactured  by  the  plant  into 
vegetable  substance.  This  distinction  between  plants  and 
animals  is  not  absolutely  true,  for  some  plants;,  even  in  the 
more  highly-organised  forms,,  we  see  performing  the  work  of 
animals,  such  plants;,  for  instance.,  as  those  which  catch  and 
consume  flies,  or  digest  and  absorb  pieces  of  raw  meat;  and 
it  is  such  plants  as  these  which  are  termed  insectivorous,  or 
rather  carnivorous,  plants.  Under  this  heading  are  included 
about  400  species,  belonging  to  sixteen  distinct  genera,  but,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to.  introduce  any  unnecessary  botanical 
terms,  which  so  often  perplex  rather  than  help  the  novice,  so 
that  I  will  omit  the  classification  and  deal  with  the  more 
interesting  part  of  the  subject. 

1(  will  be  most  convenient  to  group  these  plants  up  in  sec¬ 
tions,  according  to.  the.  way  in  which  they  catch  their  prey. 

In  the  first  group  we.  will  consider  those  plants  which  possess 
glandular  hairs,  secreting  ,a.  stick  fluid  which  attracts  insects, 
and  to  which  they  adhere.  Examples  may  be  found  in  Drosera 
(the  Sundew)  and  Pinguicula,  (the  Butter-wort),  both  British 
genera.  In  these  two  plants  movements  of  the  leaves  may  he 
observed.  They  also  secrete,  a  digestive  fluid,  which  dissolves 
most  of  the  animal  substance. 

In  our  next  group  we  have  plants  which  are  probably  the 
best  known  to  most  of  us,  even  though  they  are  exotics. 
They  are  the  Pitcher  plants,  the  most  common  being  Nepen¬ 
thes,  then  Sarracenia,  and  Darlingtonia,  popularly  known  as 
Huntsman’s  Horn  and  Californian  Pitcher  Plant,  and  also 
Cephalotus,  the  Australian  Pitcher  Plant.  In  these  plants  the 
leaves  are  modified,  forming  upright  pitchers'  with  hoods  over 
their  mouths.  These  pitchers  attract  insects  either  by  their 
bright  and  varied  colours  or  by  secreting  a  honey-like  sub¬ 
stance.  The  insect  finds  it,  far  easier  to  go-  down  than  to 
return,  since  the  inner  side  of  the  pitcher  is;  slippery,  or  covered 
with  hairs  pointing  downwards,  and  it  is  ultimately  drowned 
in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher. 

In  our  third  group  we  have  plants  having  sensitive  motile 
organs  which  close  upon  the  prey.  Example,  Dionaea,  the 
well-known  Venus’  Fly-trap  :  in  this  case  the  leaf  is  also  modi¬ 
fied  to  form  a  trap. 

In  the  last  group  we  have  the  “  eel  traps,”  to 
which  belongs  the  Utricularia,  commonly  known  as  Bladder- 
wort,  which  is  extremely  interesting  from  a  biological  point 
of  view.  In  this  group  we  have  aquatic  plants  which  possess 
traps  of  various  shapes,  which  are.  veiy  easy  to  enter  but  have 
no  exit,  so  that  the  little  water  animal  which  is  imprisoned 
decays  and  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  its  captor. 

Herbert  Cowley, 
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Potting. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a.  few  words  about  potting,  because, 
like  “  watering,”  it  is  a  job  which  is  many  a  time  sadly 
“  scamped,”  or,  to  put  it  plainly,  badly  done. 

Now,  to  commence  a,t  the  very  beginning,  we  will  start  with 
the  pots.  Always  without  fail  se&>  that  your  pots  are 
thoroughly  clean,  •especially,  inside,  for  if  you  do  not  do  so,  when 
you  come  to  turn  out  the  plants  again  you  will  find  that  they 
cling  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  you  will  most  certainly 
damage  the  plant’s  roots  before  you  get  it  turned  out  of  its 
pot,  iand  by  damaging  its  roots  it  only  sounds  to  reason,  that 
great  harm  must  be  done  to  the  plant,  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  crocking  or  draining  the  pots  always  see  that  the  crocks 
are  properly  arranged  (not  thrown  in  any  way  by  the  handful), 
so  that  the  water  may  be  properly  drained  away,  and  also,  so 
as  to,  as  far  as  possible,  exclude  worms ;  also  always  give' 
sufficient  drainage ;  do  not  stint  the  crocks.  In  crocking,  put 
the  large  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  then  put  some 
smaller  ones  on  the  top  of  them.  Always  keep  the  crocks  well 
riddled,  .so  as  to  do  away  with  the  dust,  dirt,  and  very  small 

crocks.  . 

On  the  top  of  the  crocks  place  some  rough  material.  Some 
prefer  moss,  so. as  to- keep  the  soil  from  getting  down,  among 
the  crocks, .  for  once  the  soil  gets  down  there  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  have  proper  drainage,  and  the  consequence  will 
be  that  the  soil  will  soon  become  sour  and  the  plant  sickly.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  using  new  pots  for  the.  first, 
time. they  must  always:  be  well  soaked  in  a  tub  of  water  before 
using  them,  so  as  to.  take  the  fire  out.  of  them. 

In  the  preparation,  of  the  potting  mould,  first,  break  up  the 
loam  carefully  by  hand  (except,  where  large- quantities  may 
be  required ;  then,  it  may  be  chopped  with  the:  spade).  I 
prefer  it  broken  up  by  hand  whenever  possible.  If  for  small 
plant®,  of  course  it  must;  be  broken  up  into  small  pieces;  if 
for  large  plants,  .of  course  break  it  up  coarser.  Never  put.  the 
compost  through  a  riddle,  except  when  it  is  wanted  for  seeds  or 
cuttings,  because  by  taking  away  the  lumps  and  fibre  you  are 
doing  away  with  the  best  part  ;  and,  again,  fine  soil  is  always 
apt  to  cake  up  and  become  solid  and  sad.  Always  mix  the 
ingredients  well  and  carefully  .together,  turning  them  over 
several  times,  so  as  to  have  them  thoroughly  incorporated 
before'  you  use  them.  Always  see  that  the  .soil  is  just  nice  and 
moist  before  using  it,  neither  wet  nor  yet  too  dry. 

Now,  before  commencing  potting,  always  see  that  the 
plant — I  mean  the  ball  of  soil — is  nice  and  moist,  because,  if  “t 
is  dry  when  you  pot  it,  you  will  find  it  a  very  difficult  job 
to  get  them  [moist  again  before  a  great  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  plant. 

In  potting  plants  you  must  use  careful  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  require  very  firm  potting  or  otherwise,  for  some 
plants' require  to  be  very  firmly  po  tted,  such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,, 
etc.,  and  many  other  hard-wooded  plants  ;  then,  again,  many 
of  the  soft-wooded  plants  require  to  be  potted  only  moderately 
firm. 

Again,  in  potting  plants,  never  fill  up  the  pots  too  full  of 
soil,  but.  always  leave  plenty  of  room  for  water  between  the:  rim 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Before  using  the  rammer,  always  see  that  it  is  not  too  thick, 
because  if  it  is  too  thick  it  is  bound  to  badly  break  and  bruise 
the  roots,  and  iso  doi  very  serious  injury  to  the  plant,  you  are 
potting. 

Always  be  careful  to  see  that  the  compost  has  gone  right 
down  to  the  bottom,  for  I  have  turned  plants  out.  which,  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  potted,  a.nd  found  at.  the  bottom  a 
space  between  the  'ball  and  the  side  of  the  -pot.  I  do*  not.  call 
that  potting,  hut.  scamping  ;  it  is  caused  by  not.  taking  pains 
and  an  interest  in  your  work. 

Space  will  riot,  allow  it,  or  I  would  have  gone  further  still 
into  file  -subject.  I  am  afraid  I  have  encroached  as  it  is. 

Japonic  a. 
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Anemones. 

Anemones  rank  very  high  amongst  hardy  garden  plants,  and 
if  given,  good  culture  seldom  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  return, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  of  their  gorgeous  flowers. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  under  glass  in  boxes  in  March,  or  out  of 
doors  in  the  early  part  of  July.  The  former  date  -and  method 
is  that  most  generally  practised,  but  good  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  latter  practice  if  properly  carried  out,  A 
-bed  for  their  reception  should  be  as  well  prepared  as  if  one 
were  going  to  sow  a  special  lot  of  vegetable  seeds. 

A  western  aspect  is  an  ideal  position  for  Anemones  in  all 
stages ;  so  this  should  he  given  if  possible,  although  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  drills  are  best  made  by  drawing 
the  handle  of  the  rake  down  the  bed  instead  of  a  ho-e.  Before 
sowing  the  s-eed  it-  is:  best,  to  mix  it.  with  -sand,  a.s  the  woolly 
outer  integument  prevents  it  being  evenly  distributed  unless 
separated  as  advised.  When  sown,  cover  with  sifted  leaves  and 
sand,  and  give  a,  good  watering.  The  seed  beds  must  never 
become  dry,  and  weeds  must  be  kept  down.  It  is  best  to 
leave  them  alone  for  a  year  or  -so  before  planting  into  per¬ 
manent.  quarters-,  a®  then  one  has  a.  chance  to  weed  out-  poor 
forms.  Old  seed  is  of  no  use. 

In  planting  t-ubers  from  the  seedsman  the  beds  should  be 
trenched  at  least  18  in.  deep,  andlmme  well-rotted  cow  manure 
incorporated  with  it.  If  it  ha-s  to  be  collected  in  the  park 
look  out  for  grubs,  or  the  tubers  will  suffer.  If  the  soil  is 
poor,  it  will  pay  to  take  -away  a  few  barro-wfuls  and  put  in  the 
same  quantity  of  good  loam.  When  the  bed  is  ready  drills 
should  be  drawn  1  ft,  apart  and  3  in.  deep,  and  the  tubers  laid 
in,  crown  upwards,  6  in.  apart.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
distinguish  between  the  crown  and  the  root,  but  where  any 
doubt  exists  one  is  always  safe  to  lay  them  on  their  sides. 
Plant  as  soon  as  possible,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  waiting 
until  a.  certain  date.  I  would  plant  Anemones  St.  Brigid  and 
fulgems  as  soon  as  ever  I  could  get  them.  I  planted  some 
hundreds  of  tubers  in  April,  1902,  before  any  of  the  foliage 
was  off  them,  and,  as  far  as  St.  Brigid  was  concerned,  flower 
either,  a-nd  the  result  ha®  been  certainly  more  than  was  ex¬ 
pected — a  perfect  success. 

The  reason  for  doing  this  was  to  get  the  colours  of  the  St. 
Brigid  graded  for  crossing,  and  the  plants  of  A.  fulgens  were 
in  the  way  of  alterations  that  were  being  carried  out, 

H.  Arnold. 


Culture  of  Cyclamen. 

Cyclamen  is  a  very  charming  winter  and  spring  blooming, 
bulbous  plant,  with  very  pretty  foliage  and  flowers — the  most 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  lady-like — so  easily  cultivated  withal 
that  anyone  may  enjoy  these  floral  bijous  either  in  the  sitting- 
room  window,  conservatory,  or  greenhouse  from  October  to 
May  by  a  little  management,  in  the  period  of  starting  them  into 
growth. 

Culture. — Plant,  one  bulb  in  a  5-in.  or  6-in.  pot,  using  a.  rich 
•soil,  composed  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  rotted  dung,  and  a.  little 
silver  sand ;  and  to  secure  good  drainage  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  an  oyster-shell  or  a  hollow  piece  of  pot,  and  over 
that  some  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  bulb  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  half  its  depth. 

When  the  blooming  season  is  over  and  the  bulbs  are  at 
rest,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  shady,  well-drained  border.  There 
let  them  remain  till  the  leaves  begin  to  grow,  when  they  should 
be  taken  up,  turned  out  of  the  pot®,  and  as  much  soil  removed 
a®  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  replaced  with 
the  compost  already  mentioned.  A.  Johnson. 

Broadlees,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Whittaker. 

We  regret  to-  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Henry 
Whittaker,  late  of  Wheatholme  Street,  Bacnp  Road,  Clough- 
feld.  By  occupation  he  was  a  gardener,  and  held  the  position 
of  assistant  gardener  of  Heightside, 
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at  its  command.  These  flowers  are  drooping,  of  large  size,  and 
rosy-purple,  with  a,  deep  red  blotch  on  a  yellow  ground  in  the 
throat  of  the  flower  where  the  tube  is  so  compressed  as  to  close 
the  opening.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  commences  to 
flower  in  late  spring,  continuing  well  into  the  summer.  As 
the  plant  grows  with  a  single  stem,  onei  neat  and  slender  stake 
will  be  sufficient  to  hold  up  a  large  plant.  When  in  bloom  it 
can  very  well  be  introduced  to  the  conservatory,  where  it  -will 
serve  greatly  to  keep  up  an  interesting  display  in  spring  and 
early  summer. 

Apple  Hormead  Pearmain. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  conical,  and 
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Cimicifuga  simplex, 

On  this  occasion  we  desire  to  recall  a  very  beautiful  hardy 
plant  which  flowers  late  in  the  autumn  when  the  borders  are 
fretting  bare  of  most  plants  except  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The 
correct  name  of  it  is  Cimicifuga  simplex,  but  in  most  gardens 
it  has  been  introduced  under  the  erroneous  name  of  C.  japonica. 
As  recently  as  October  21st,  1902,  it  was  brought  before  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the  latter 
name,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  also  that  it  is  being  dis¬ 
seminated  in  America  under  that  designation.  Whoever  may 
be  responsible  for  distributing  it  under  that 
name,  we  have  to  state  that  it  is  a  much 
finer  plant  than  that  to  which  the  name  C. 
japonica  rightly  belongs. 

The  plant  which  we  illustrate  on  this 
occasion  is  C.  simplex,  and  is  characterised 
by  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  of  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
height,  with  triternately  divided  leaves,  not 
unlike  those  of  an  Actaea  or,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Anemone  japonica,  as  all  these 
belong  to  the  Crowfoot  family.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  densely  arranged  in 
simple  or  branching  racemes  3  in.  to  6  in. 

Ions:,  at  the  end  of  the  numerous  stems  aris- 
ing  from  the  rootstock.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  small,  but  fall  away  on  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  flower,  leaving  the  numerous 
white  stamens  to  constitute  the  ornamental 
or  conspicuous  part  of  the  plant.  The  fruit 
of  this  plant  consists  of  two  or  three  carpels 
or  follicles  to  each  flower. 

The  true  C.  japonica  has  smaller  and  more 
insignificant  flowers,  with  only  one  follicle 
in  each.  The  plant  also  flowers  earlier,  and 
owing  to  this  fact  and  the  relatively  incon¬ 
spicuous  character  of  the  flowers*,  the  plant 
is  much  less  valuable  to  lovers  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  all  those  who*  study 
to  keep  their  gardens  gay  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  It  now 
rests  with  gardeners  who*  have  already  got 
the  true  C.  simplex  to  have  it  properly 
labelled  in  their  collections,  and  thereby 
avoid  confusion  in  the  future. 

There  are  several  species  of  Cimicifuga, 
but  the  best  of  them  bloom  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  and  although  they  have  their  uses, 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  plant  now 
under  notice,  which  comes  from  Japan. 

t  The  two  'best  summer  flowering  ones  are 
C.  raceinosa  and  C.  americana,  both  rather 
tall-growing  plants,  hailing  from  North 
America.  C.  racemosa  is  an  old  garden 
plant,  and  widely  distributed  in  British 
gardens  at  the  present  day. 

ft  Rehmannia  angulata. 

The  few  known  species  of  Rehmannia 
come  'from  China  and  Japan.  That  now 
under  notice  is  a  native  of  China,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  in  recent 
years  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 

Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Antirrhinum 
and  Foxglove,  to*  which  the  flowers  of  this  species  may  be 
roughly  compared  in  general  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
drooping,  irregular,  two-lipped,  and  produced  singly  in  the 
axils  of  large  leafy  bracts  over  the  greater  part  o*f  the  stems, 
which  varies  in  height  from  18  in.  to*  3  ft.,  possibly  more, 
under  very  liberal  conditions  of  cultivation. 

Our  illustration,  taken  in  the  firm’s:  nursery  at  Feltham, 
shows  a  whole  plant  in  a  small  pot,  and  flowering  almost  from 
the  base.  As*  the  stem  continues  to  lengthen  more  flowers  are 
produced  indefinitely  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  root  room,  body  of  soil  and  plant  food 


greenish-yellow,  more  or  less*  streaked  on  the  sunny  aspect 
under  favourable  conditions.  When  well  grown  upon  young 
trees  the  fruits  attain  their  largest  size,  though  they  never 
rival  Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  others  of  that 
class.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  firm,  crisp  flavour  of  the  flesh. 
On  account  of  these  characteristics  it  may  be  used  either  as  a 
table  or  cooking  Apple,  although  it  may  most  frequently  be 
used  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  is  in  season  from  December  to 
May  when  kept  under  proper  conditions,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  mid-season  and  late  variety. 

The  tree  is  a  free  'bearer,  and  often  carries  a  good  crop,  eyen 
when  other  varieties  are  scarce.  Although  it  does  not  rival 
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be  kept  till  the  following  autumn,  and  planted  out,  thus  saving' 
what  some  people  would  throw  away.  But,  of  course,  much 
bloom  cannot  be  expected  the  first  year,  but  will  be  repaid  for 
in  the  second.  As  the  foliage  begins  to  ripen  and  the  grass 
begins  to  grow  around  them,  it  should  be  cut,  but  never 
cut  to  the  foliage  till  it  is  properly  ripened.  This  is  easily 
known  by  the  foliage  turning  yellow,  or  rather  brown.  Then 
the  scythe  may  be  put  through  them,  clearing  all  the  rubbish 
away  that  is  left  behind.  Bulbs  that  have  been  growing  on 
the  same  ground  for  two  or  three  years  may  be  shifted  imme¬ 
diately  after  flowering  to  the  place  where  they  are  wanted  to 
bloom  another  year.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a  good 
watering,  and  keep  watering  them  if  they  show  signs  of  flag¬ 
ging.  We  tried  this  plan  once  where  I  served  for  a.  few 
years,  and  it  never  injured  them  in,  the  least,  and  the  following 
spring  we  were  repaid  for  our  trouble.  Out  of  over  3,000 
bulbs  we  only  lost,  three,  and  some  of  the  varieties  were  of  the 
worst,  forms  to  shift.  One  thing  in  our  favour  was  that  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  was  clay  and  always  damp. 

Flitch  wick. 


Notes  on  American  Shrubs. 

Many  gardens  in  this  country  owe  much  to  the  flora,  of 
America  for  the  wealth  of  floral  display  given  during  the 
months  of  summer  by  not  a  few  of  the  exquisite  arboreous  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  been  introduced  from  that  country,  and 
although  it.  must  be  admitted  that  those  I  have  mentioned  do. 
not.  find  a.  place  or  are  ha.ppy  outdoors  in  a  great  many  of  the 
counties  of  England,  yet  their  place  amongst  our  flowering 
shrubs  is  fully  justified  when  one.  sees  them  in  the  maritime 
and  more  favoured  parts  of  England,  especially  m  the  south¬ 
west,  for  here  they  find  .a,  suitable  home.,  the.  warm  and  moist 
atmosphere  during  summer,  together  with  the  mildness  of  the 
winters,  seeming  to  be  a.  near  approach  to  the  conditions  re¬ 
quired  by  them.  But  this,  however,  is  not  all,  for  in  planting 
them  site  and  soil  should  be  considered,  these,  two  factors  being 
of  vital  importance  to  ensure  success.  In  almost  all  cases 
they  should  be  given  a.  warm  and  sheltered  position  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  soil  they  require  should  be 
one  into  which  peat  or  leaf-mould  enters  largely,  with  a  good 
addition  of  gravel  or  rough  sand.  'Good  drainage  is  also,  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  for  their  well-being,  and  thus  every  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  stagnation  to  the  root 
during  the  rainy  period. 

Among  the  many  handsome  American  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  none  is  more  beautiful  than  Emb-othrium  coccineum, 
which  presents  a  most  gorgeousi  spectacle  in  May  and  June, 
the  twigs  being  laden  with  clusters  of  glowing  scarlet  flowers. 
In  shape  of  inflorescence  and  flower  it  resembles  that  of  the 
Honeysuckle.  It  is  rather  a.  slow  grower,  hut  under  good  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  attained  a.  height  of  30  ft.  in  this,  country,  form¬ 
ing  quite  a  tree.  Seed  is  produced  fairly  freely  from  these 
established  specimens,  and  thus  the  popular  method  of  propa¬ 
gation  is  from  seed  sown  early  in,  the  spring,  in  pots,  placing 
them  in  cold  frames. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  an  introduction  from  Chili,  is  a  re¬ 
markably  handsome  Rosaceous  shrub.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white,  with  numerous  long  stamens  terminating  in  bright 
yellow  antEers,  are  very  effective  with  the  glossy-green  pin¬ 
nate  foliage. 

The  position  for  this  plant  should  be  wisely  chosen,  and 
should  be  a  permanent  one,  as  Eucryphia.  will  not  stand  shift¬ 
ing  with  impunity.  A  half-shady  position,  sheltered  front 
north  and  westerly  winds,  should  be  afforded  it,  and,  like 
Embothrium,  the  best  method  of  propagation  is  by  seed  sown 
in  thumb-pots,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  in  the 
early  spring. 

Carpenteria  californioa  is  an  evergreen  shrub  bearing  fragrant 
pure  white  flowers  in  summer,  and  has  long  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind.  It  is  also  fairly 
hardy,  having  been  grown,  with  success  in,  Scotland.  It  is 
suited  either  for  wall  or  the  open,  but  should  not  be  subjected 
to  cutting  draughts,  as  this  is  even  more  injurious  than  frost 
for  the  plant.  It®  propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the 
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young  wood,  or  by  seed,  if  obtainable,  and  placed  in  a  warn 
pit.. 

There  are  many  others  worthy  of  mention  did  space  permit, 
and  I  cannot  but  append  the  following  as  most  desirabh 
shrubs  to  have,  even  if  we  have  to  give  them  some  protection 
during  winter — viz.,  Abelia  floribunda,  by  far  the  best  of  all 
the  Abelias,  and  most  suitable  for  a  wall  hieing  south ;  Fabiana 
imbricata,  a  charming  Heath-like  shrub,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
pure  white  flowers1,  and  best  seen  in.  the  open  ;  while  two  other 
attractive  Chilian  shrubs  are  Desfontaines  spinosa  and 
Mitrania  cocci nea..  S.  W. 


Ringing  Crotons. 

Crotons  which  have  lost  their  bottom  leaves  and  that,  have 
begun  to  look  unsightly  may  now  be  rung,  or  cut.  back  and  the 
cuttings,  inserted  into,  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  But  the  former 
plan  I  think  more  suitable,  as  then  a  fairly  good-shaped  plant 
may  be  got  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

If  the  following  plan  is  adopted  this  should  meet  with  success. 
First,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  old  plants  from  insect  pests 
(mealy  bug,  red  spider,  and  thrips  being  their  chief  enemies). 
Then  secure  some  3-in.  (60’s)  pots  and  cut-  them  through  the 
centre ;  then  cut  two  circles  round  the.  stem  of  the  old  plant, 
i  in,,  apart,  so  that  the  outer  bark  may  be  removed  easily. 
Place  the  corresponding  halves  of  the  60’s  together  round 
the  stem  and  fill  the  pots  up.  with  finely-chopped  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  (all  the  dust  to  be  shaken  out  of  the  peat). 
Thisi  should  receive  a  thorough  watering  and  should  always 
be  kept  moist  afterwards,  as,  the  young  roots  which  come  out 
of  the  stem  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get.  dry.  The 
two  halves  of  the  pot  containing  the  rooting  material  can 
easily  be  secured  by  wiring  them  to  a  good  stake  placed  in 
the  old  plant  pot. 

When  the  young  roots  begin  to  come  through  the  bottom  of 
the  small  pots,  a.  small  notch  should  be  cut  round  the  stem 
close  up  to  the  pot  every  other  morning.  I  think  this  is  a  safer 
plan  than  cutting  them  straight  off  the  parent  plant,  as  then 
they  do  not.  feel  the  sudden  check. 

They  may  be  then  potted  off  into  48’s  (5-in.  pots)  in,  a,  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  fibrous:  loam  one  part.,  peat  one  part.,  leaf-mould 
one  part,  and  enough  charcoal  and  silver  sand  to  make  it  fairly 
porous.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  should  be  kept  syringed  to  keep 
red  spider  and  thrips  in  check.  After  they  have  made  a,  good 
quantity  of  roots  they  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove  to 
get  the  colour  in,  them.  These  should  make  some  fairly  good- 
sized  plant®  by  early  aut,umn;  for  the  house  and  table  decora¬ 
tions. 

A  few  good  varieties  are  the  following :  — Andreanum, 
Beauty,  Countess.,  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Derby,  Elegantissimum, 
Etna,  Evansianum,  Heathii  Elegans,  Jobanois,  Lady  Zetland, 
Mrs.  Dorman,  Mrs.  Iceton,  Mrs.  Swan,  Princess  of  Wales1,  Sun¬ 
rise,  Thomsonii,  Undulatum,  Van  Oerstedii,  Weismannii,  War- 
renii,  and  Williamsii.  Codiaeum. 


Chestnut-Growing  in  Italy.— The  Sweet  Chestnut  is  an 
important  article  of  food  in  Italy,  and  the  varieties  have  fruits 
four  or  five  times  the  size  of  those  grown  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  The  peasant  buds  these  ini  a  peculiar  way.  He 
first  takes  off  a  ring  of  the  bark  from  some  of  the  good  varieties 
which  lie  wishes  to  increase.  He  then  goes  to  a  tree  of  some 
seedlings  which  he  wishes  to  bud  or  to  some  old  trees  of  a  bad 
variety,  and  takes  off  the  top  of  one  or  more  branches  till  he 
reaches  a  portion  of  them  which  is  exactly  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  rings  of  bark  which  he  has  in  his  pocket.  Then  taking 
off  a  ring  of  bark  from  those  he  wishes  to  improve  he  slips  on 
the  ring  of  hark  taken  from  good  varieties.  This  bark  must 
not  fit  on  either  too  loosely  or  too  tightly,  otherwise,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  will  not  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
bark  of  the  branch  on  which  it  is  placed,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  put  on  too  tightly  it  will  be  liable  to  burst  or  to  injure 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bark.  The  Sweet  Chestnut  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  Japan,  and  North  America 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause,  may  never  guid  luck  he  their  fa' !  ” — Burns. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

i  Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  op  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  op  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

op  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
I  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi- 
i  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
1  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHIJ, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
jTYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

,  Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

S  January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

THE  SEA  BUCKTHORN. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of  the 

NICOTIANA  SYLVESTRIS. 

|  ***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  waa  awarded  to  “  Pro  ,  ’  for 
\  his  article  on  “  Chrysanthemum  Selection 
(for  Beginners  at  Exhibiting, ”  page  96. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Centenary  of  the  R.H.S. 

As  far  as  the  year  is  concerned,  1903  com¬ 
pleted  the  hundredth  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  the  real 
completion  of  the  hundred  years  will  take 
place  on  March  6th  next.  The  society  was 
founded  on  March  7th,  1804.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  the  hundredth  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  society  was  a  record  one.  During  the 
course  of  its  career  it 'has  had  several  ups  and 
downs,  but  since  it  left.  South  Kensington  in 
1888  its  career  has  been  one  of  gradual  rise 
and  progress.  This  progress  came  to  a 
climax  last  year  with  the  commencement  of 
building  a  new  hall  and  offices.  A  year 
before  that  the  greatest  amount  of  progress 
seemed  to  have  been  .the  decision  arrived  at. 
to  build  this  hall,  in  preference  to  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  a  garden  upon  which  many  of 
the  Fellows  had  set  their  mind. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  the  society  that 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  should  have  come  for¬ 
ward  on  August  4th  last  and  (Offered  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  celebrated  garden  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson.  It  seems  strange  now  that  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  someone  that 
this  garden  might  have  been  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  by  the  society,  seeing  that  it  was  in  the 
market,  and  furthermore  failed  to  find  a  pur¬ 
chaser  on  the  first  occasion  it  was  put  up. 
The  garden  was  so  unique  of  its  kind  that, 
very  few  would  entertain  the  idea  of  paying 
anything  like  its  real  value.  Only  a. 
specialist  could  have  appreciated  the  garden 
at  its  proper  value.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  either  to  Mr.  Wilson  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  of  his  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  society  for  so  many  years,  and 
he  must  also  have  known  that  many  of  the 
Fellows  were  particularly  desirous  to  have  a 
new  garden  for  the  society. 

Instead  of  the  hall  and  the  garden  ad¬ 
herents  being  now  in  antagonism  to  one- 
another,  we  presume  that  most  of  them  will 
have  their  attention  -attracted  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  furnishing  of  these  two  adjuncts 
of  the  society  to  the  best  advantage.  Those 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  garden  will  now 
'have  ample  opportunity  in  thinking  how  this 
garden  may  be  worked  to.  the  best  advantage. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  one  of  gradual  progress, 
seeing  that  there  is  the  question  of  financial 
limitations.  The  hall,  we  presume,  will  be 
complete  in  itself  by  the  time  it  is  ready 
for  opening  for  use,  .and  the  situation  may 


not  permit  of  expansion,  even  if  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
progress  of  the  garden  may  be  regarded  as 
unlimited,  because,  as  years  roll  on,  it  is  open 
to  fresh  additions  or  fresh  enterprises  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  garden  itself,  as 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  practically 
a  wild  garden,  in  which  exotic  plants  and 
others  were  grown  under  as  natural  condi¬ 
tions  as  possible  in  our  climate.  This,  then, 
might  be  regarded  a,s  complete  in  itself,  and 
a  good  type  of  one  important  phase  of  in¬ 
formal  gardening  which  we  might  regard  as 
peculiarly  English.  Beyond  the  garden 
proper,  however,  there  are  many  acres  of 
arable  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  ,a.nd  this 
t.he  society  will  now  be  able  to  turn  to  ac¬ 
count  in  the  best,  manner  which  science  and 
practice  can  suggest  for  conducting  the 
numerous  trials  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  which  the  society  .ha.s  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  for  many  years,  and  considers  so 
essential  a  part  of  its  proper  work  as  a  horti¬ 
cultural  .society. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Wisley 
Garden  will  'be  opened  to  Fellows  and  visi¬ 
tors  having  a.  Fellow’s  transferable  ticket 
after  March  25th.  It  is  difficult,  to  predict 
how  many  of  the  Fellows  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  advantage,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  garden  from  London.  We  pre¬ 
sume,  however,  that,  all  those  who.  have  -been 
clamouring  for  a.  garden  for  the  society  will 
be  -eager  to  inspect  the  new  possession  of  the 
society,  and  no  doubt  many  others  will  be 
drawn  thither  out  of  curiosity,  seeing  that  it- 
must  of  a  necessity  be  so  different  from  that 
of  the  garden  at- Chiswick.  While  Mr.  Wilson 
was  alive,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
his  -garden,  lie  carried  on  interesting  cultures 
of  a  varied  kind,  notwithstanding  the  idea  of 
its  being  wild  gardening  in  which  lie  was 
engaged.  He  used  also  frequently  to  send 
accounts  of  the  various  classes  of  plants  of 
an  interesting  character  to  the  gardening 
papers,  including  such  as  Lilies,  Japanese 
and  other  Irises,  various  hardy  plants,  Water 
Lilies,  etc.  Many  Fellows  will  he  anxious  to 
see  for  themselves  how  these  plants  have 
thriven  or  -succumbed  since  the  death  of 
their  late  owner. 

Amongst  the  other  items  of  equipment 
necessary  for  the  garden  at  Wisley  will  be 
dwellings  for  the  superintendent  and  fore¬ 
man,  ranges  of  glassho-uses  for  plants,  a  room 
where  the  council  and  committees  can.  meet, 
and,  what  is  o-f  morei  importance  to  the 
Scientific  Commit.teei,  a  residence  for  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  well  as  a  laboratory  where  he  can 
carry  on  his  work.  This  latter  adjunct  to 
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the  garden  we  may  state  is  not  to  be  initiated  at  present,  but 
is  merely  being  kept  in,  view  for  some  future  occasion.  The 
idea,  of  the  Council  is  to  limit  expenses,  to  mere  necessaries 
until  the  hall  lias,  been  paid  for  and  expenses  provided  for 
its  upkeep. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  scientific,  department,  is  very 
necessary  in,  the  case  of  a  society  occupying  the  foremast,  posi¬ 
tion,  in,  horticulture  in  this  country.  True,  there  are  other 
establishments,  chiefly  colleges,  attached  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  or  some,  scientific  institution ;  but,  we  think  that  a 
scientific  establishment  in  the  Wisley  garden  would  be  in  a 
position  to  unravel  many  difficulties,  with  which  the  practical 
horticulturist  has  to  contend.  The  plants  used  in,  agriculture 
are  relatively  few  by  comparison  with  those  which  come  under 
the  care  of  the  gardener  proper.  In  just  such  proportion  are 
the  difficulties  multiplied,  both  in  the  case,  of  cultivation,  and 
in  the  matter  of  plant,  diseases  and  insect,  pests.  Other  ques¬ 
tions  arise  from  time  to  time  in  urging  forward  the  cause  of 
horticulture  in  new  directions.  No,  other  garden,  should  be, 
better  fitted  for  testing  such  oases  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  horticulture  as  that,  under  the  care  of  the  R.H.S.,  to  which 
so  many  scientific  men  and  practical  horticulturists  are  at¬ 
tached.  '  The  old-fashioned  idea  with  regard  to  science  was, 
that,  it  was  mere  theory,  and  had  no  connection  with  practical 
work  whatever.  Gardeners,  therefore,  of  the  old  school  held 
aloof  for  a,  long  period,  but  if  science  and  practice  co,uld  be 
united  in  the  new  gardens  it  would  help  forward  the  cause 
of  horticulture  immensely.  The  sooner,  then,  that  such  a 
department  is  established  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause. 

Another  item  we  might  mention  in  connection  with_  the 
hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  the  society  is:  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  Fellows.  During  1903  no,  less  than  1,412  Fellows 
joined  the  society.  This  was  the  largest  number  which  has 
joined  the  society  since  it  was  established. 

The  Council  have,  framed  a,  new  bye-law,  whereby  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  fellowship  will  be  raised  to  two  guineas.  That, 
however,  does  not  apply  to,  gardeners,  and  various  others  here 
specified,  so  that  they  will  remain  in  the  same  position  to  the 
society  relatively  as  before.  In  lieu  of  the  enhanced  price  of 
fellowship,  it  is  here  shown  what  advantages  such  will  derive 
by  belonging  to  the  society,  in  the  matter  of  tickets  for  en¬ 
trance  on  the  important,  show  days,,  the  journal,  and  the  plants 
which  they  get  by  way  of  distribution.  Presuming  the,  Fellows 
wanted  to  attend  all  these  shows,  a,  Fellow’s  ticket  would,  of 
course,  prove  an  immense  saving,  even  in  the  matter  of  cash, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  what  other  advantages  they  might 
enjoy. 

Two  of  the  most  important  shows  of  this  year  will  still  be 
held  in  the  old  situations — namely,  the  Temple  Show  and  the 
Holland  House  Show.  We  notice  also  that  five  national 
societies  will  be  associated  with  the  R.H.S.  at  the  respective 
periods  of  the  year  when  their  shows  are  held.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  settled  definitely  when  the  new  hall  at  Vincent 
Square  will  be  ready  to  be  opened,  but,  the  Council  hope  it,  will 
be  ready  for  the  meeting  of  July  26th.  This  is  an  ordinary 
meeting:  of  the  society,  but  the  National  Carnation  and  Pico, tee 
Society  is  again  to  hold  its  annual  exhibition  in  connection 
with  it.  Should  that  prove  to  be  the  initial  meeting  in  the 
new  hall,  we  presume  that  most  of  the  meetings  and  shows 
will  then  take  place  there,  with  exception,  possibly,  of  the 
Femple  Show  and  the,  Holland  House  Show. 

We  note,  however,  the  proposal  to  hold  the  exhibition  of 
British-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  new  hall  on  October 
4th,  5th,  and  6th.  That  should  prove  an  improvement  at,  least 
upon  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Chiswick,  as  far  as  convenience  for 
getting  there  is  concerned.  It  has  always  been  urged  that 
those  places  were  too  far  away,  to  get  any  considerable  body 
of  people  together,  so  that  the  fruit  exhibition,  not  having 
been  established  on,  a,  very  satisfactory  basis  in  the  matter 
of  attendance,  the  new  hall  may  'serve  to  give  it-  a  fillip.  The 
question  depends  largely  upon  the  interest  which  the  Fellows 
generally  place  upon  an  exhibition  that  is  confined  chiefly  to 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Unless  specially  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing,  we  presume  that  those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Vincent  Square  would  affect  t'he  show  only  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

The  number  of  awards  granted  by  the  Council  last  year  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  committees  was,  also*  considerable 
and  in  excess  of  that,  of  the  previous  year.  No  less  than 
thirty-seven  gold  medals  and  forty  silver  cups,  were  awarded 
during  the  year.  The  medal  that  seems  to*  have,  been  of  the 
most  importance,  'however,  was  the  silver  Banksian,  which  was 
accorded  in  no  less  than  216  cases.  First-class  Certificates 
were  slightly  under  that  of  1902,  whereas  the  Awards  of  Merit 
numbered  290,  being  considerably  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  awards  of  all  kinds,  including  medals 
and  certificates,,  was  1,180,  'by  comparison  with  1,025  in  1902. 


The  Sea  Buckthorn. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above  interesting  shrub  or  small  tree  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Sallow  Thorn,  which  would  -simply  mean  -the  spiny 
Willow.  Botanically,  however,  it  is  known  as  Hippophae 
rhamnoides.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  forms  a  bush  of  no 
great  size-,  but  the  specimen  from  which  our  illustration,  was 
prepared  formed  a  little  tree  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  single  stem  and  symmetrical  form. 

This  tree  stands  close  to  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  at  the 
northern  end,  and  when  photographed  was  simply  laden  with 
berries,  although  the  foliage  served  t,o  obscure  the  'berries,  and 
the  camera  refused  to  show  them  up.  At,  the  present,  time 
this  tree,  being  quite  leafless,  is  covered  with  its  orange 
berries  more  or  less  discoloured  by  the  recent  frost,  yet  never¬ 
theless  forming  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the  grounds.  It  is 
upon  the  grass  and  at  the  end  of  the  collection,  which  includes 
all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  same  affinity  as  that  under 
notice,  so  that  we  suspect  there  must,  be  a  male  tree  in  the 
vicinity,  otherwise  pollen  must,  have  been  carried  from  the 
margin  of  the  pond  near  the,  Palm  house:,  which  we  think 
scarcely  likely,  as  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  off. 

Some  cultivators  who  have  undertaken  the-  culture  of  this 
interesting  shrub  have  failed  to  get  'be-rriesi,  but  if  they  would 
take  care  to  procure:  male  and  female  plants,  growing  them  in 
contiguity,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  profusion 
of  berries  every  year.  These  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
but  only  moderately  conspicuous:  during  the  summer  months 
owing  to  the  wealth  of  foliage  with  which  the  tree  is,  clothed  ; 
but  immediately  after  the'  leaves  have  fallen  the  berries  are 
brought  out  in  all  their  prominence,  and  render  the  tree  or 
bushes  bearing  them  distinctly  ornamental  during  the  greater 
part  of  winter. 

Even  in  summer-time,  when  the  tree  is  clad  with  its  dense 
leafage,  it  is  highly  ornamental  on  account  of  the  gray  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  foliage,  which  at  a  distance  would  remind  one 
of  a  haze  or  mist  in  fine  summer  weather.  This  is  due  to  the  ^ 
plant  being  more  or  less  covered  with  silvery  scales  on  the 
under  surface,  and  the  dark,  gray-green  appearance  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  These  are  narrow,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  some  of  the  finer  Willows  ;  hence  the  origin,  of  the 
name,  Sallow  Thorn.  The  latter  part:  of  this  name  is  applic¬ 
able  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  short  branches  or  j 
twigs  become  hardened  and  form  thorns,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  wild  Damson  and  the  wild  Pear. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  our  own  sea  shores:,  being  found 
occasionally  forming  isolated  plants  or  little  thickets  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  salt  water.  It  also  enjoys  a,  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  over  northern  and  central  Asia,  and  the  Himalayas,  where 
a  form  of  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  H.  salicifolia.  Owing  11 
to  the  similarity  between  these  and  our  own  species,  some 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  merely  a  form,  but  in  the  Kew 
Hand-list  it,  is  considered  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  regarded  as. 
a  true  species. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  our  native  species,  however,  in  the 
gardens — namely,  H.  r.  augustifolia,  and  H.  r.  taurica.  Those 
who  would  attempt  to  grow  these  plants  would  find  them 
very  suitable  for  planting  near  the  edges  of  ornamental  water, 
and  if  the  situation  is  rocky  the  plants  would  be  all  the  more 
appropriate.  The  species  also  makes  a  beautiful  specimen  in 
the  landscape,  a,s  our  supplement  will  show. 
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The  Herbaceous  Border. 


Early  Spi'ing  Flowers. 

Crocus  Imperati. 

For  the  sheltered  part  of  rockeries  the  above  species  is 
suitable  for  localities  where  no  heavy  fall  of  snow  may  be 
expected  during  the  winter.  It,  is  practically  a  wid-winter 
blooming  species,  though  the  precise  date  of  the  flowers  will 
very  much  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  season.  In  a 
sense,  it  may  be  said  to  select  its  own  time  for  blooming,  that 
is  a  favourable  one,  though  there  can  be  no  dependence  upon 
the  duration,  of  the  tine  weather  after  tire  plants  have  come 
into  bloom.  It  is  a  vigorous  species,  however,  and  stands  up 
well,  considering  how  fragile  all  of  the  Crocuses  really  are. 
With  the  exception  of  tire  young  leaves,  all  that  rises  above 
the  ground  is  the  flower,  supported  by  its  own  tube,  there 
being  no  footstalk  above  the  ground.  The  height  of  tihei 
flowers  to,  some  extent  also  depends  upon  the  weather  for  some 
time  previous  to  their  expansion.  Flowering  conns  will  seed 
up,  from  one  to  three  or  more  flowers.  The  back  of  the  outer 
segments  is  pale  yellow  or  greyish-yellow,  with,  three  dark 
purple  feathered  nerves.  When  these  expand  the  flower 
appears  of  an  entirely  different  character,  being  lilac-purple 
internally,  with  the  purple  nerves  on  the  back  showing  more 
or  less  conspicuously  on,  the  face.  As  a  contrast  to  this  again, 
the  anthers  are  golden  and  the  styles  saffron.  The  species  i,s 
a.  native  of  Southern  Italy. 

Iris  Vartani. 

The  usual  time  of  flowering  for  this  specie®  is  during  the 
three  last  months  of  the  year,  but,  the  temperature  has  been 
rather  against  it,,  and  now  it  may  be  placed  amongst  early 
spring  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  same  'section,  as  the  well- 
known  Iris  reticulata,  though  the  flowers  are  not  fragrant  like 
those  of  the  latter.  The  glaucous  leaves  are  long,  slender,  and 
four-sided.  The  flowers  when  fully  expanded  measure  3  in. 
or  4  in.  across.  The  lamina  is  blotched  with  violet,  round  the 
crest,  while  towards  the  apex  the  blotches  arei  much  paler  on 
a  light  blue  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  falls,  or  claw  is 
striped  with  blue-purple  on  a  pale  ground  that  is  nearly  white. 
The  standards  are  similar  to  those  of  I.  reticulata,,  but  wholly 
blue  in  the  upper  'half  and  deepening  to  purple  on  the  lower 
half.  Tire  stigmatio  crests  or  petaloid  arms;  of  the  style  are 
of  large  size  and  palei  blue.  The  species  is  valuable  on  account 
of  its  flowering  at  a,  season  of  the  year  when  real  showy  hardy 
flowers  are  scarce.  Owing  to  the  uncertain  character  of  our 
winter,  it  should  bei  grown,  in,  pots  in  cold  frames,  and  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  when  in  bloom  in  tihei  absence  of  a,  suitable 
and  special  structure. 


Crocus  chrysanthus. 

t  In  the  absence  of  frame  protection  this  will  not,  bloom  for 
some  weeks  yet  cut  of  doors,,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  is  an  early  flowering  species,  comparable  to  C.  susianus,  but 
having  a,  greater  amount,  of  colour.  The  flowers  vary  in  the 
depth,  and  amount  of  colour  from  imported  bulbs,,  though  it 
would  seem  that  the,  originally  described  form  must  have  been, 

-mere  or  less  of  a  golden-yellow.  The  paler  flowers  are  usually 
of  an  orange  hue  overcast  with  a  shadei  of  brown.  The  latter 
colour  is  often  intensified,  however,  to  a,  velvety  orange-brown 
on  the  outer  face,  the  colour  extending  over  the  whole  of  the 
back  of  the  flower,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  nerves  a,s 
m  C.  susianus.  It  is  -also  a  smaller  flower  and  dwarfer,  though 
pretty  and  interesting  at  this  'season  of  the  year.  It,  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  Minor,  from  whence  so  many  of  our  interesting 
early  flowering  subjects  co-me. 


Iris  stenophylla. 

In  gardens  this 
I.  Hendreichi  or  I 
that  first,  given, 
of  the  flower  and 
Amina 'ri  of  lai'ge 
-ipex.  Below  this 


splendid  early  flowering  Iris  is  often  named 
.  persiea  He-ldreichi,  but  the  correct  name'  is 
The  falls  are  the  most  conspicuous,  feature 
have  a,n,  expanse  of  4  in.  or  more.  The 
size,  with  a,  large  violet-purpjle  blotch  at  the 
the  blade  is  striped  with  the  same  colour  on 


a  pale  lilac  ground.  The  claw  is  nearly  white  and  without 
markings,  except  the  yellow  crest  along  the  middle,  which  is 
finely  spotted.  The  standards  a, re  very  small  and  reflexed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  -stigma, tic  crests  are  very  large  and 
lilac-purple.  A  striking  feature  of  this  species  is  the  side  lobes 
or  auricles  of  the  falls;,  which  bend  inwards  and  grasp  the 
styles  after  the  expansion,  of  the  flowers.  It  is  seldom  the 
auricles  are  so  well  developed  as  in  this  case.  The  species 
comes  close  to  I.  persiea,,  but  is  larger  in  its  parts  and  richer 
in  colour.  It  would  therefore  be  classed  as  one  of  the  Juno 
Irises. 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium  monophyllus. 

This  may  not  Ee  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  forms  of  the 
Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodils,  but.  it  ils  certainly  one:  of  the  most 
refined  and  interesting.  It  also  blooms  earlier  than  the  other 
large  forms,  which  mostly  wait-  until  our  winter  has  entirely' 
departed.  It,  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  grow  the  white  one 
under  protection  to  make  sure  that  its  flowers  will  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  either  frost  or  heavy  rainfall.  A  cold  frame  would 
furnish  the  protection,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  comer  in  the 


Apple  Hormead  Pearmain.  (See  p.  115.) 

greenhouse  near  the  glass,  so  a,|  to  bring  it  more  prominently 
under  the  eye.  T'hei  white  crown  is  finely  cremate  or  notched 
on  the  edges  with  yellow  anthers  of  different,  lengths  and  form¬ 
ing-  a  fine  contrast  to  the  purity  of  the  rest  of  the  flowers, 
three  of  them  just  overtopping  the  large  crown. 

Iris  Histrio. 

The  deepest  colour  on  the  falls  of  this  beautiful  but  early- 
flowering  species  is  confined  near  the  margin  of  the  blade  of 
the  falls,  this  being  a  purple-blue.  Inside  this  border  the 
ground  colour  is  creamy- white,  with  numerous  blue  blotches 
scattered  over  it."  The  creist  consists  of  a,  yellow  ridge  running 
along  the  centre  and  spotted  with  little  black  tubercles  or 
raised  points.  The  standards  and  styles  are  pale  blue.  Some¬ 
times  this  plant  is  classed  as,  a  variety  of  I.  reticulata,  but 
seems  as  worthy  of  being  kept  separate  a,s  several  others  which 
have  more  recently  been  named.  It.  comes  from  Palestine  and 
the  mountains!  lying-  to  the  north  of  that,  and  should  flower  in 
this  country  some  time  between  December  a,nd  March,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  succession  to  Iris 
Ya-rtini  above  mentioned,  which  comes  from  the  same  country 
a,n  :l  would  indicate  that  spring  therei  is  much  earlier  than,  here. 

Crocus  laevigatus. 

The  back  of  the  three  outer  segments  of  this  Crocus  are 
pale  lilac  striped  with  vio-let-purplei  with  two  grey  bands  be- 
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tween  the  dark  lines  which  are  feathered.  The  inner  seg¬ 
ments  are  similar  on  the  back,  but'  when  the  flowers  expand 
under  the  influence  of  sunshine,  the  whole  face  of  the  flower  is 
nearly  of  a.  uniform  lilac.  From  a  decorative  point  of  view 
this  might  be  classed  with  C.  -stellari-s-,  C.  versicolor,  C.  bi¬ 
color,  and  others  of  that  class,  which  may  be  characterised  as) 
pale  ’lilac  flowers  toning'  to  white  and  more  or  less  feathered 
with  dark  lines  along  the  back. 

Colchicum  luteum. 

Or  superficial  inspection,  this  Himalayan  Meadow  Saffron) 
might  be  regarded  a©  a  small  yellow  Crocus,  for  whether  grown 
in  the  open  air1  or  in  a  cold  frame  the  flowers  are  golden- 
yellow  and  much  about  the  same  size.  The  base  of  the  flower 
and  the  tube  are  tinted  with  a,  fuscusrbrown  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Dutch  forms  of  Crocus  aureus.  At.  the  present  time  the 
leaves  are  only  just  showing  their  tips  above  the  ground,  so 
that,  the  flowers  are  fully  exposed.  Most  of  the  European 
species  of  Meadow  Saffron  bloom  in  the  autumn. 

Colchicum  libanoticum. 

In  this  case  the  plant  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  other 
part©  of  Syria.,  but  keeps,  time  with  the  yellow  Himalayan 
species.  It.  is  altogether  a  more  conspicuous  plant,  however, 
and  much  more  profuse  in,  flowering.  Each  coma  .sends  up 
from  three  to  five  flowers,  and  these,  being  of  different  ages, 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  some  time.  The  plants,  are 
somewhat,  variable  in  colour,  though  in  all  cases  they  may  be 
described  as  pale.  Sometimes  the  flowers  are  wholly  white 
externally,  or  they  may  be  slightly  flushed  with  pale  purple, 
while  at  ether  times  this  latter  colour  is.  confined  to  the  tip-  of 
the  segments.  After  the  expansion  the  inner  face  is  more 
decidedly  white-,  but  more  or  less-  marked  with  pale  yellow  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stamens.  The  stamens  themselves 
offer  some  contrast,  having  violet,  anthers-  with  golden-yellow 
pollen.  Like  C.  luteum,  this  is  in  blo-o-m  both  o-utside  and  in¬ 
side  at  the  present  time,  being  contemporaneous,  although 
they  are  from  countries  practically  remote.  M.  E.  W. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

January  26th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Laeliocattleya  Myra  Charlesworthii. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  wa©  C.  lahiata  Trianiaeix  L.  fla.vot 
As-  far  a.s  size  and  colour  are-  concerned,  the  latter  has  bad  a. 
preponderating  influence-.  The  stems  are  about  bin.  long,  and 
carry  a,  -single  oblong  leaf.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  golden 
yellow,  while  the  petals  are-  elliptic  and  similar  in,  colour.  The 
lip  has  a  maroon  crimson  lamina  and  a.  buff  golden-yellow  tube 
outside  and  in..  Award  of  Merit  to-  Messrs.  Charles, worth  and 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Cypripedium  Morteni. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  hybrid,  the  parents  in  this  case  being 
C.  leeanum  masreelianum  x  C.  chamberlainianum.  The  dor¬ 
sal  sep-al  is  blotched  and  lined  with  a  deep  purple  on,  a.  pale 
green  ground,  aro-und  which  is  a,  broad  white  margin.  Tire 
effect  of  C.  chamberlainianum  is  very  evident,  on  the  petals;, 
which  are  long,  linear,  twisted,  beautifully  waved  at  tire  edges,, 
and  spotted  with  crimson-purple  in-  lines.  The  lip  is  of 
a.  deep  purple,  and  the  whole  flower  very  pretty.  Indeed,  we 
should  consider  it,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  C.  ehamberlainia- 
num  hybrids.  Award  of  Merit  to  W.  M.  Appleto-n,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Brooks),  Tyn-y-oo-ed,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Laelia  anceps  Schroderae  Theodora. 

The  se-pals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  pale  silvery  lilac. 
Tire  petals  are  so-me  sirade-s  darker  and  ovate.  The-  lamina,  of 


the  lip  is  crimson,  with  paler  side  lobes-.  Altogether  it  is  a 
very  tine,  hi  oad-p ©tailed  variety,  with  a  dark  lip.  Award  of 
Merit  to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  West- 
field,  Woking. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Chrysanthemum  Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet. 

The  blooms-  o-f  this  decorative  variety  have  the-  dense  habit 
in  build  of  Avalanche,  or  so-me  other  similarly  reflexed  Japanese 
variety.  The  heads-  are  about  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  'beautiful  pale  pink  colour.  It  is  described  as  the  market 
pink  amongst  Chrysanthemums,  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
H.  Henderson  and  Sons,  Elmhurst  Nursery,  Cheshunt. 

Chrysanthemum  Winter  Cheer. 

This  is  a,  sport  from  Framfield  Pink,  and  has  blooms  3  in. 
to.  4  in.  across,  with  densely-arranged  spreading  flo-rets  of  a 
ro-sy  mauve.  It  will  be  valued  fo-r  -its  decorative  value  in 
winter.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Lo-we,  Halton,  Warwick. 

FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Citrus  Aurantium  Egg. 

The  fruits  -o-f  this  Orange  are  of  large  size-,  globular,  of  a 
deep  -o-range  colour,  and  handsome  in  appearance-.  The  flavour 
is  said  to  be  excellent,  although  we  chiefly  rest  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  who  had  the  pleasure,  we  believe,  of  tasting 
it.  It  is  a  home-grown  variety,  and  should  be  largely  adopted 
for  cultivation  by  those  who-  grow  their  own  Oranges-.  Award 
o-f  Merit,  to  Messrs-.  T.  Rivers  and  So-n,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


Libonia. 

How  seldom  we  see  this  beautiful  and  interesting  winter 
flowering  plant  grown  to  perfection!  When  well  grown  its 
use©  are  many,  and  will  prove  itself  a  source  of  attraction  as 
a  decorative  plant  for  the  conservatory  or  furnishing  flo-wering 
plants  for  use  at  the  mansion.  -  Considering  -how  easy  it  is  to 
cultivate,  and  not  seen  so  often  as  it  deserves,,  more  often 
lound  in  a,  state  of  starvation,  dwindling  along  year  after 
year,  only  managing  to  keep  alive,  when,  if  well  gro-wn,  its 
beautiful  scarlet,  yelk>w-tq>ped  flowers,  produced  in  aPundance, 
would  give  a  bright  and  pleasing  effect-  during  the  dark  dull 
days  of  winter,  and  give  a,  variation  of  colour  when  arranged 
with  other  winter  flowering  subjects. 

Libo-nias  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  -inserted  round 
the-  edge  of  60  size-  -pots,  using  a,  compo-st  of  light,  loam,  leaf 
-soil,  and  sand,  placing  them  in  a  close  frame.  The  proper  time 
to  insert  cuttings,  so  as  to  obtain  first-class  results,  is  from 
'the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  After  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  into 
thumbs,  and  grown  throughout  the  summer  in  a,  light,  airy 
frame.  Plenty  of  air  is  essential  towards  obtaining  sturdy- 
shorb-jointed  growth. 

Soil  for  the  final  potting  should  consist  of  turfy  loam,  with 
equal  proportions  of  leaf  soil  and  well-decayed  manure,  adding 
a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Five  and  6-in.  pots  are  large 
enough  for  the  plants  to-  flower  in,  and  will  be  found  more 
useful  for  house  decoration  than  if  pots  of  a,  larger  size  were 
used.  A  light  shading  will  be  needed  in  the  summer  during 
very  hot  weather,  omitting  the  use  of  shading  in  early  a.utumn 
to  ensure  thoroughly  well-ripened  wood  for  flowering.  Libonia© 
may  -be  successfully  grown  planted  out-  in  frames  during  the 
early  part  of  June-,  using  soil  the  same  as  recommended  for 
growing  in  pots-.  The  plants-  must  be  lifted  and  potted  up  not 
later  than  -the  middle  of  September,  and  if  kept  clo-se  in  a. 
frame-  for  about  a,  week  or  ten  days  after  potting  the  plants  will 
re-establish  themselves  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 
Libonias  require  an  intermediate  temperature ;  at  the  same 
Time  they  must  be  kept  well  watered,  as  the  slightest  tendency 
towards-  dryness  will  result  in  a,  loss  of  nearly  a, 11  the  foliage, 
at  the  same  time  help  to-  encourage  red  spider,  which  frequently 
attacks  the  plants.  Liberal  use  of  the  syringe  throughout 
the  summer  and  growing  period  will  generally  prove  an  effec¬ 
tual  preventive  agains-t  pests.  Wm.  Jas.  Pen-ton*. 

Studley  Castle-  Gardens,  Jan  7. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
Carr’s  Restaurant,  265,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  February  1st, 
Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  receive  the  annual  report  of  the  committee 
and  the  balance-sheet,  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  etc. 

REFOBT  I  F  TJIE  EXECUTIVE  CoMMlT  l  LE. 

The  committee,  in  presenting  their  annual  report  for  1903, 
do  so  with  some  degree  of  gratification,  having  regard  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  society  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Loyal  Aquarium,  which 
entailed  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  new  building  in  which  to  hold 
the  society’s  exhibitions.  Under  the  circumstances,  some 
amount  of  depression  was  naturally  experienced.  Happily,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  whereby 
the  three  exhibitions  annually  held  at  the  Loyal  Aquarium 
could  take  place  at  Sydenham.  Though,  owing  to  a  diminished 
revenue,  the  schedule  of  prizes  had  to  be  modified  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  reduction,  and  though,  also,  the  generally  adverse 
character  of  the  weather  during  the  season  of  bloom  was  hostile 
to  full  development,  yet  the  exhibitions  were,  on  the  whole,  de¬ 
cidedly  creditable  to  the  society,  the  trade  generously  contri¬ 
buting  mi  seel  Ian  eons  exhibits  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

At  each  exhibition  entries  had  unfortunately  to  be  withdrawn, 
owing  to  the  prevailing,  atmospheric  conditions  seriously  aifect- 
ing  the  permanence  of  the  blooms,  and  these  withdrawals  materi¬ 
ally  affected  the  large  exhibition  held  in  November.  The  effect 
of  tire-  display  made  on  that  occasion  was  distinctly  lessened 
from  the  fact  that  the  space  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  far  too  contracted,  by  reason  of  other  exhibitions 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  building.  A  promise 
lias  been  made  that  this  defect  will  be  remedied  in  the  future.  The 
executive  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  made  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments  they  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  your  committee 
are  under  an  especial  debt  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Geo.  Caselton, 
the  superintendent,  for  his  most  valuable  help  in  many  ways. 

The  Floral  Committee  held  six  meetings  during  the  year,  three 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  three  at  the  Essex  Hall,  the  suitability 
of  the  last-named  place  being  acknowledged  by  committee  and 
exhibitors  alike.  Nineteen  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  continuing  the 
meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  Essex  Hall  in  the  present 
year. 

The  Classification  Committee  have  also  held  meetings,  and  the 
results  of  their  labours  will  appear  in  the  annual  report, 

A  catalogue  was  issued  during  the  past  year,  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  carefully  prepared  lists,  which  are  to  appear  in  the 
annual  report. 

The  audit  of  blooms  shown  at  the  November  exhibitions  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  and  will  be  published  in  the 
annual  report,  together  with  a  census  of  the  varieties  exhibited, 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Young. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  society  took  place  in  July  last,  a 
party  of  207  persons  spending  a  delightful  day  at  Park  Place, 
Henley-on-Thames,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Noble.  The 
arrangements  male  by  the  secretary  were  much  appreciated. 
The  warmest  thanks  of  the  committee  have  been  given  to  Mrs. 
Noble  for  her  ready  acquiescence  in  the.  requests  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  annual  dinner,  at  which  the  president  occupied  the  chair, 
was  held  on  November  25th,  a  goodly  number  of  members  and 
friends  being  present.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate  Nurseries,  generously  contributed  plants  for  the  decoration 
of  the  hall,  and  other  friends  contributed  fruit  for  dessert,  and 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  tables. 

A  deputation  from  the  committee  attended  the  exhibition  of 
the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Lille  during 
hovem'ber,  and  were  most  hospitably  entertained.  The  report 
of  the  deputation  will  appear  with  tire  schedule  of  prizes. 

The  financial  position  of  the  society  continues  satisfactory  ; 
trere  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £69  9s.  lid.,  with  liabilities  amount¬ 
ing  to  £5  9s.  Tire  sum  of  £4  7s.  6d.  has  been  paid  during  1903 
™  ®5cmuh  °f  1904.  The  reserve  fund  amounts  to  £115  15s.  lid., 
£100  of  this  being  on  deposit.  The  committee  regret  the  loss 
fund™  ^  Bentley,  who  subscribed  annually  to.  this 

Special  prizes  were  given  by  the  president,  who  continues  his 
special  first  prize  of  £5  5s.  in  1904  ;  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 


Moncur,  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 
all  of  which  proved  very  helpful.  Mr.  I Waterer's  silver  cups 
were  won  outright,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  winners. 

Four  officers  acting  as  a  deputation  from  the  committee  have 
interviewed  the  general  manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
in  respect  of  the  arrangements  for  1904,;  the  company  are  willing 
to  allow  space  for  three  exhibitions,  as  in,  1903,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  sum  given  for  the  November  Show  will  be 
augmented  in  the  present  year.  It  is  also  hoped  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  come  to  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
by  which  cheap  railway  and  admission  tickets  may  be  provided 
for  members  and  exhibitors.  Should  such  am  arrangement  be 
made,  a  special  circular  will  be  issued  to  members  and  exhibitors 
setting  forth  these  advantages,  and  giving,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  times  of  departure  of  trains  from  London.  The  matter  of 
entrance1  fees  will  be  considered,  and  . on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Sub-Committee  the  sum  of  £50  will  be  added 
to  the  November  schedule  of  prizes ;  a  considerable  number  of 
new  special  prizes  will  also  be  added.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  officers  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  endeavouring  to  secure  better  facilities 
for  the  conveyance  of  exhibits  to  and  from  the  Palace. 

The  suggestion  that  an  exhibition,  of  market  Chrysanthemums 
be  held  shortly  before  Christmas  is  referred  to  the  Schedule 
Revision  Sub-Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  present  number  of  societies  in  affiliation  is  125  ;  a  few 
have  ceased  to  exist,  owing  to  lack  of  local  support.  The  pre- 
sent  number  of  members  is  631 — viz.,  75  fellows  and  556  ordi¬ 
nary  members,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  subscribers.  An 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  society  is  urgently  needed. 

Your  committee  give  their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea 
for  accepting  the  office  of  president,  for  his,  special  first  prize, 
and  for  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  ;  also  to  other  donors 
of  special  prizes.  They  also  beg  to  acknowledge  their  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  auditors,  Messrs.  G.  J.  Ingram  and  R.  Cordwell, 
for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  society. 

Accompanying  the  report  was  a  very  full  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1903,  from 
which  we  note  that  the  income  of  the  society  from  all  sources 
was  £801  18s.  4d.  ;  the  expenditure  was  £732  8s.  5d.,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £69  9s.  There  was 
a  reserve  fund  of  £100  from  last  year’s  account,  and  this  has 
been  augmented  by  £15  15s.  lid.  The  assets'  and  liabilities 
account  shows  vei-y  small  liabilities,  with  a  balance  of  assets, 
over  liabilities  of  £304  Is.  101. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Curtailed  Report  of  (he  Council  for  the  Year  1903. 

The  One  Hundredth  Year !  The  year  1903  will  long  be,  note¬ 
worthy  in  the  annals  of  the  society.  Not  only  does  it  complete 
(1)  one  hundred  years  of  the  society’s  existence,  but  it  has  also 
been  (2)  the  commencement  of  the  new  hall  and  offices,  (3)  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  garden,  and  (4)  the  largest  numerical 
addition  to  the  list  of  Fellows  that  lias  ever  taken  place  in  the 
society’s,  history. 

To  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  year  of  the  society,  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  Centennial  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metro  pole  on 
Thursday,  March  3rd,  the  nearest  convenient  date  to  the 
actual  completion  of  the^.  centenary,  which  will  take  place  on 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  March  next,  the  society  having  been  founded 
on  March  7th,  1804,  by  Mr.  Charles  G  rev  ill, e,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mi-.  Rich  a  I’d  Anthony  Salisbury,  Mr.  W.  T.  Aiton,  Mr.  W. 
Forsyth,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  and  Mr.  John  Wedgwood. 

New  Hall. — While  the  Centennial  Dinner  is  the  social  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  striking  anniversary,  ’the  Council  have  had 
under  consideration  for  not  less  than  five  years  in  what  way 
the  Centenary  could  be  most  woi-thily  celebrated. 

Twoi  projects  speedily  came  into  prominence :  (1)  A  new  hall 
and  offices  for  the  society’s  exhibitions  and  shows,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  the,  library  and  of  the  office  staff  ;  and  (2)  a 
new  garden  less  exposed  to  London  smoke,  fog,  drainage,  and 
crowding  than  Chiswick  has  of  late  years  become. 

These  projects  having  been  very  deliberately  considered,  the 
Fellows  finally  decided  in  a  general  meeting  assembled  to>  adopt 
the  proposal  of  a  hall. 

The  New  Garden. — Meanwhile  several  influential  Fellows 
who  preferred  the  establisliment  of  a  new  garden  as  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  society’s  centenary,  had  been  urging  their  views 
m  certain  quarters,  and  on  August  4th,  1903,  Sir  Thomas 
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Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  having  asked  for  an  interview  with,  the 
Council,  offered  to  purchase  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  "Wilson’s  famous 
garden  and  estate  at  Wisley,  comprising  60  acres  of  land,  and 
to  place  it  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  society  as  a  garden  as  long 
as  the  society  desired  to  retain  it. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Council  adopted  this  timely  and 
generous  offer,  which  came  as  a  complete  surprise  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows.  It  had  the  signal 
advantage  of  affording  a  solution  of  the  rival  claims  of  a  new 
garden,  as  against  a  new  hall  as  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 
the  society. 

There  are  many  other  objects  which  will  hereafter  be  desirable 
at  Wisley,  such  as  a  scientific  department  with  residence  for  a 
professor  and  laboratory  attached,  bothies  for  young  gardeners, 
rooms -for  students,  etc.,  but  the  Council  feel  it  imperative  t" 
allow’  these  matters  to  wait  until  the- new  hall  is  paid  for  and 
furnished  and  its  upkeep  expenses  provided. 

Increase  of  Fellows. — The  exceedingly  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  Fellows  (1,412  having  been  added  during  the  twelve 
months),  gratifying  as  it  is  as  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  society’s  work  by  the  lovers  of  gardens,  appears  neverthe¬ 
less  to  the  Council  to  contain  an  element  of  danger,  insomuch 
as  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  at  time®  for  Fellows  to 
see  the  flowers,  etc:,  without  serious  discomfort  from  crushing 
and  crowding.  . 

New  Bye-law. — After  very  grave  consideration,  the  Council 
have  decided  to  advise  the  minimum  rate  of  Fellowship  should 
in  future  be  raised  to1  £2  2s.,  except  in  the  case  of  bona  fide 
gardeners,  persons  living  abroad,  and  journalists  writing  for 
provincial  or  foregn  newspapers.  The  existing  £1  Is.  Fellows 
will,  of  course,  be  under  no  compulsion  to  change  the  rate  of 
their  subscription,  though  it  is  hoped  that  not  a  few  will  volun¬ 
tarily  do  so.  The  Council  have  therefore  directed  a  new  bye¬ 
law  to  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  meeting  for  approval, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be,  if  carried,  to  make:  the  lowest  sub¬ 
scription  for  Fellows  in  future  £2  2s.,  except  in  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned. 

Meetings. — Twenty-two  fruit  and  floral  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Victoria  Street, 
besides  the  larger  shows  in  the  Temple.  Gardens  on  ‘May  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  ;  at  Holland  House  on  June  25th  and  26th; 
and  at  Chiswick  on  September  29th  and  30th  and  October  1st. 
.Lectures  or  demonstrations  have  been  delivered  at  almost  ail 
the  meetings. 

Awards. — -The  number  of  awards  granted  by  the  Council  on,  the 
recommendation  of  the  various  committees  was: — Gold  and 
silver  medals,  etc.,  777;  certificates  and  cultural  commenda¬ 
tions,  403  ;  making  a  total  of  1,180. 

Temple  Show. — The  society’s  great  show,  held  in  May  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens  (by  'the  continued  kindness  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Benchers),  was  as  successful  as  ever,  and  was 
visited  by  a  very  large  number  of  Fellows  and  their  friends.  It 
is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Council  to  find  that  this  meeting 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  horticultural  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  country. 

Holland  House  Show. — The  best  thanks  of  the  society  are 
due  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  for  his  kindness 
in  allowing  a  show  to  be  held  in  his  park  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  on  June  25th  and  26th.  Financially,  the  show  was 
not  a  conspicuous  success,  but  from  every  other  point  of  view 
it  more  than  fulfilled  expectations.  The  Fellow®  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  his  Lordship  has  consented  to  another  show  being 
held  at  Holland  House  in,  the  ensuing  year  on  July  12th  and 
13th.  Fellows  are  requested  to  inform  their  friends  of  this 
show,  so  as  to  make  it  this  year  a  financial  as  well  as  a  floral 
success. 

Special  Societies.— At  the  request  of  the  various  societies 
concerned  the  Council  have  arranged  as  follows: — April  19th, 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society’s  Show;  May  7th, 
National  Tulip  Society’s  Show  ;  July  6th,  National  Carnation 
Society’s  Show ;  September  20th,  National  Rose  Society’s 
Autumn  Show;  and  September  20th,  National  Dahlia  Society’s 
committee  meeting.  These  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
society’s  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  and  full  particulars  of  the 
prizes,  etc. ,  will  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Arrangements  for  1904. 

Fruit  Show.— The  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  held  in  the  society’s  garden  at  Chiswick  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29tli,  30th,  and  October  1st,  was,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  most  satisfactory.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  XXVIT.,  Part  3,  of  the  Journal,  which  will  be  issued  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  intended  to  hold  a  similar  show 
of  British-grown  fruits  in  the  New  Hall  on  October  4th,  5th, 
and  6th,  1904. 


ABBREVIATED  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1903. 

Dr.  £  s.riT 

To  establishment  expenses  . .  4,229  18  4 

Bindley  Library .  27  14  0 

Shows  and  meetings .  1,994  1  1 

Prizes  and  medals .  565  13  8 

Chiswick  Gardens . 1,791  19  0 

Wisley  Gardens .  167  5  11 

Balance  carried'  to  balance 
sheet . . 3,641  10  10 


£12,418  2  10 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Bath  and  District  Gardeners. — A  meeting  of  Bath  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held  on 
the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Milburn  gave  a  paper  on  “  Some  of  the  Recent 

Introductions  in  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

*  *  * 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  revised  dates  fer 
exhibitions  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society 
are :  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  5th  and  6th  ;  V  ednes- 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  November  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  ;  and 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  7th  and  8th. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— The  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  subscribers  to  this  fund  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on  Friday,  February  12th,  1904, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year  ;  to  elect  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  to  elect  10  children  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund, 

etc  There  are  19  candidates  seeking  for. election. 

**  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  committees  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February  9th,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gatp,  Westminster.  The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  society  will  also  be  held 
in  the  Drill  Hall  at  3  p.m.  on  the  same  date.  At.  a  general 
meeting,  held  on  Tuesday,  January  26th,  119  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Lady  Hindlip,  Lady  W  ynford, 
and  Sir  John  Aird,  M.P.,  making  a  total  of  172  elected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Fellows  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  are  invited  to  inspect  the  new  hall  now  building  in  Vincent 
Square. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Botanic  Society  oe  London,— It  is  proposed  that  a 
grand  horticultural  and  gardening  exhibition  shall  take,  place 
in  the  month  of  June  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 
It  is  intended  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  held  in  the  new  ex¬ 
hibition  grounds  of  the  society,  situated;  in  the  centre  of  their 
beautifuf  gardens  in  Regent’s  Park,  the  exhibition  to  be  open 
for  one  week,  or  possibly  longer.  The  proposed  scheme  em¬ 
braces  horticulture,  forestry,  botany,  .educational  methods, 
nature  study,  and  a  special  section  for  Colonial  produce.  In 
addition  to  the  exhibition,  jlectures,  conferences,  and  con¬ 
versaziones  are  in  course  of  arrangement.  The  president  of  the 
R.B.S.  is  Major  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Teck.  All 
communications  respecting  the  gardens  and  exhibitions,  etc., 

should  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  Bryant  Sowerby,  the  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Wargrave  Gardeners’  Association.— The  annual  meet- 
in"  of  this  flourishing  association  took  place  on  the  13th 
ult.,  the  chairman  (Mr.  T.  J.  Powell)  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  The  officers  and  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  Mr.  G.  Stanton 
taking  the  place'  of  Mr.  Powell  as  chairman  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  1904.  The  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  (Mr.  H. 
Coleby)  presented  the  annual  report  and  balance  sheet,  which 
were  adopted  as  being  most  satisfactory.  The  ordinary  members 
now  number  sixty,  and  there  are  just  over  thirty  honorary  sub¬ 
scribing  members,  and  it  is  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  latter 
in  the  association  that  makes  it  so  popular  with  the  gardeners  of 
the  district.  The  annual  social  evening  was  fixed  for  January 
27th  Mr.  G.  Wicks,  of  Castlemau’s  Gardens,  exliibited  some 
fine  specimen  plants  of  double  white  Primula  and  a  dish  of 
Tomatos.  obtaining  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  the  former. 


Cr.  £_  s.  il. 

By  annual  subscriptions  ....  8,297  4  6 

Shows  and  meetings  ....  2,334  5  7 

Advertisements  in  Jour¬ 
nal,  etc. ..  . .  84  5  0  0 

'Dividends  .  503  4  8 

Interest  .  on  deposit .  ac¬ 
count  .  35  10  7 

Prizes  and  medals . .  78  14  9 

Chiswick  Gardens  (pro¬ 
duce  sold,  etc.) .  311  10  9 

Donation  for  VV  isley  Gar¬ 
dens  . '  12  12  0 


£12,418  2  10 
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Corbridge  Gardeners. — The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Cor- 
bridge  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  held  at  the 
Wheatsheaf  Hotel,  Corbridge,  when  about  fifty  sat  down  to  table, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hardman.  After  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  objects  of  the  society. 
Mr.  J.  Cameron,  of  the  Byethorn  Gardens,  than  proposed  “  The 
Corbridge  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society.”  He  was  confident  it  would  have  the  success  in  the 
future  which  it  had  had  in  the  past,  and,  with  the  present  officers, 
he  felt  sure  it  was  in  safe  hands.  He  also  referred  to  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  societies  as  a  stage  towards  raising  the  status  of  the1 
gardener.  Mr.  Clapha-m,  of  Byewell  Hall  Gardens,  responded, 
and  said  the  society  had  been  a  great  power  in  promoting  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Corbridge.  “The  Visitors”  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Mathieson,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Lark,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newcastle  Society,  and  Mr.  Munroe,  secretary  of  that 
society.  During  the  evening,  songs,  recitations,  and  readings, 
etc.,  rendered  the  evening  most  enjoyable,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up  after  singing  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

*  *  * 

Hamilton  and  District  Gardening  and  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion. — A  very  successful  smoking  concert,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  above  association,  was  held  the  other  week  in  the  Royal 
Hotel.  There  was  a  good  turnout  of  members.  Councillor'  Gib¬ 
son  presided,  supported  by  Messrs.  A.  T.  M'Millan,  James 
Graham,  Hugh  Millar,  D.  N.  Cross,  Arthur  Brown,  and  J.  Jack- 
son.  An  interesting  and  central  feature  of  the  evening’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  the  presentation  of  a  very  serviceable  camera  to 
Mr.  D.  N.  Cross,  and  of  two  handsome  pictures  to  Mr.  J.  Jack- 
son,  secretary  of  the  association.  The  gifts,  which  were  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  many  services  the  recipients  had  rendered 
the  association,  were  respectively  handed  over  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers  by  Messrs.  M'Millan  and  Graham  in  happy  and 
complimentary  terms.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Jackson  suitably  re¬ 
plied,  thanking  thei  members  for  their  great  kindness  in  thus 
remembering  them.  During  the  evening  songs  were  well  ren¬ 
dered  by  Messrs.  Gavin  Brown,  Lumsden,  L.  Smith,  and  Allan  ; 
readings  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Millar  and  Troup  ;  and  selections  on 
the  concertina  and  gramophone  by  Messrs.  Wighton  and  Cross 
respectively. 

*  *  * 

Mauchi.ine  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Lesser  Temperance 
Hall,  Mauchline,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  14th  January. 
Mr.  Walker  kindly  consented  to  occupy  the  chair.  The  trea¬ 
surer  and  secretary’s  reports  proved  that  the  society  had  made 
progress,  as  the  balance  now  to  their  credit  was  £23  3s.  3gd. , 
which  is  an  increase  on  last  year’s  account,  although  the  ex¬ 
penditure  at  their  last  exhibition  has  exceeded  their  previous 
year’s.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  show  on  the  same  day  as  last 
year,  August  20th.  The  following  were  re-elected  to1  carry  on 
the  work  for  another  year  : — Honorary  presidents,  Marcus  Bain, 
Esq.,  C.C.,  Woodiside  ;  David  M'Queen,  Esq.,  J.P.,  St.  David’s  ; 
president,  Dr.  J.  Pollock,  Box  Villa ;  vice-president,  A.  G. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  Westfield  ;  secretary,  Mr.  John  Alexander, 
Bumbank  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  New  Road.  Gar¬ 
deners:  Mr.  R.  Mail-,  Barskimming  ;  Mr.  T.  M'Caughtrie, 
Netherplace  ;  Mr.  K.  M'Leam,  Ca.trine  House  ;  Mr.  A.  Stewart, 
Failford  ;  Mr.  A.  M'Phee,  Woodside  ;  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  Balloch- 
myle.  Committee  of  Management  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Davidson,  Mr.  D. 
M'Leish,  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  T.  Gibb,  Mr.  A. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson,  Mr.  T.  M'Caughtrie,  Mr.  K.  M'Lean, 
Mr.  W.  Whitelaw,  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Mr.  J.  Murdoch,  Mr.  A. 
Robison,  Mr.  A.  M'Phee,  Mr.  P.  Tannock,  Mr.  G.  Wyllie. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  opening  meeting 
of  the  session  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  the  president,  occupying  the 
chair.  Mr.  James  Whytock,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith, 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  entitled  “  Some  Experiences  in 
Ornamental  Shrub  and  Tree  Planting  and  Growing.”  Mr. 
Whytock  began  by  making  a  comparison  of  present-day  natural 
arrangement  of  hardy  shrubs  and  coniferae  with  the  stiffness 
that  characterised  the  arrangement  of  these  half  a  century  ago. 
In  planting  coniferae  such  as  Wellingtonia.  gigantea  for  per¬ 
manent  specimens  the  lecturer  advocated  a  distance  of  20ft. 
apart,  with  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  and  Lai'eh  planted  between 
to  afford  shelter  till  the  specimens  attained  a  fair  size.  Mr. 
Whytock  deprecated  planting  trees  too  close  to  avenues  ;  he 
would  leave  a  space  of  at  least  30ft.  On  this  space  he  would 
fringe  the  trees  with  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  with  a  band  of  St. 
John’s  wort  next  the  avenue.  Mr.  Whytock  gave  some  interest¬ 


ing  details  of  his  experience  and  observations  in  Queen’s  County 
and  county  Wicklow,  Ireland.  The  lecturer,  in  closing,  recom¬ 
mended  (in  .suitable  localities),  a  full  use  between  the  garden 
proper  and  the  surrounding  wood  of  such  comparatively  tender 
subjects  as  Gunneras,  Pampas  Grass,  New  Zealand  Flax, 
Hydrangeas,  etc.  An  interesting  and  appreciative  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  the  lecturer  was  awarded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  From  Mr.  James  Hunter,  Baugholm 
Bower,  Trinity,  came  Ly.caste  lan ipes  ;  from  Mr.  Small,  Black¬ 
ford  Park,  Edinburgh,  trails  of  Clematis  indivisa  ;  from  Mr. 
T.  A.  Scarlett,  22,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh,  Potatos, 
“Eldorado”  and  “Northern  Star”  ;  from  Mr.  Charles  Comfort, 
Broomfield,  Davidson's  Mains,  a  pot  of  Iris  histrioides,  and 
bunches  of  Garrya  elliptica,  Laurustinus,  and  Jasminium 
nudiflorum. 


Rats  in  East  Lothian. — Potato  and  Turnip  crops  in  East 
Lothian  are  suffering  from  a  plague  of  rats. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  from  the  Scilly  Isles. — The  steamship  Lyonesse 
landed  four  tons  of  flowers  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly  at  Penzance 
the  other  week  for  inland  destinations. 

*  *  * 

Winter  Aconite  in  Bloom. — -Hundreds  of  the  Winter  Aconite 
(Eranlhis  hyemalis)  are  r.ow  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  They  were  highly  conspicuous  before  the  close  of 
J  anuary. 

*  *  * 

New  Year’s  Gathering  at  Edmonton. — The  employees  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Fern  growers,  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  of 
Barrowfield  Lane,  Edmonton,  had  their  annual  New  Year's 
gathering  the  other  week. 

*  *  * 

Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society.- — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Union  Hall  Buildings 
on  -the  16th  ult.  The  chairman  moved  the  election  of  Mr. 
James  Esslemont  to  the  office  of  president  for  the  year.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Simpson  seconded,  and  Mr.  Esslemont  was  unanimously 
elected.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  re-appointed  secretary  and  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  in  Full  Bloom  at  Newburgh. — The  recent  mild 
weather  is  bringing  forward  vegetation  in  the  gardens  at  New¬ 
burgh,  Fife,  rather  early,  and  the  small  fruit  is  swelling  into 
buds,  with  the  prospect  of  being  checked  later  on.  Snowdrops 
and  spring  flowers  are  in  full  bloom.  The  parasite  on  Black 
Currant  bushes  has  become  very  prevalent  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  most  of  the  bushes  will  have  to  be  thrown  out. 

•*  *  * 

Gardening  Classes  at  Windsor. — A  meeting  of  the  Art  Class 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Albert  Institute  was 
held  the  other  week  at  Windsor,  to  which  a  large  number  of  gar¬ 
deners  were  invited.  These  attended  from  all  the  principal 
estates  round  about  Windsor.  The  chairman,  explained  that  the 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Berks  County  Council  for  the  carrying  on 
of  gardening  classes  in  Windsor  and  the  surrounding  districts. 

*  *  * 

Bulbs  for  Chichester  Cathedral  Grounds. — The  Rev. 
Canon  Masters  has  recently  received  from:  a-  leading  firm  of 
seedsmen  a  box  containing  several  hundred  bulbs  for  the 
Chichester  Cathedral  grounds,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  kind¬ 
ness  from  persons  not  connected  with  the  cathedral  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  gifts  from  others  who  have  a  more  personal  interest 
in  it  as  residents  in  the  diocese.  There  is  a  growing  desire 
to  make  the  surroundings  of  the  cathedral  as  beautiful  and 
orderly  as  possible.  Several  in  Chichester  have  already  kindly 
assisted,  and  as  others  in  the  county  may  like  to  do  so,  it  is 
well  to  add  that-  no  more  bulbs  will  be  required  for  this  season, 
but  a  few  nice  shrubs  now  and  plants  later  on  would  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged  by  Canon  Masters,  The  Close,  Chichester. 
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The  Bo  Tree  atAdmiradhapura,  Ceylon,  which  was  planted 
dose  to  a  Buddhist  shrine  245  n.e.,  is  now  2,148  years  old. 

•X-  "X" 

Railway  Carriage  of  Apples.— It  costs  very  mud,  more  to 
send  a  ton  of  Apples  from  Kent  into  London  than  it  does  to 
send  the  same  amount  to  London  from  C^ifomia,  #d  a  gn 
of  Pears  will  come  from  Flushing  at  just  half  tin-  o 
is  made  when  they  start  from  Queenborough. 

■X*  ■X-  ^ 

The  Leek.— This  vegetable  was  for  many  years  confined  to 
Scotland  and  Wales,  but  English  growers  have  awakened  to  its 
value  as  a  table  vegetable,  and  some  very  hue  types  are  now 
available.  Leeks  are  now  greatly  favoured  by  most  people,  and 
may  be  grown  to  a  large  size  and  of  fine  quality  by  being  treated 

in  the.  same  way  as  Celery. 

•Wr  vv 

Veoet able  Cancer  in  Ferns.— In  discussing  that  artificial 
production  of  vegetable  cancer  in  Ferns,  which  has  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  that  terrible  disease,  it  is  only  Ju',j  to  ref“ 
in  tbe  work  of  Messrs.  Farmer,  Moore,  and  M  alker.  They  we 
led  to  the  same  line  of  investigation  by  the  st  udy  of  the  •extent  to 
which  all  animals  suffer  from  cancer,  and  of  the  conditions  who  i 

are  common  to  those  different  forms  of  life. 

*  *  * 

A  Luminous  Fungus.— “  The  Diario  de  Rebeirao,”  Preto, 
directs  attention  to  a  little-known  plant  found  m  Brazil  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Paulo,  and  which  would  appear  to  possess 
some  curious  properties.  During  the  night  it  is  stated  to  emit 
luminous  rays  of  such  brilliancy  as  to  admit  of  the  ord+1T1^y 
print  of  a  newspaper  being  read  by  its  light.  It  belongs  o  . 
same  family  as  the  Mushroom,  though  not  similar  to  it  m  form. 

The  Four  National  Emblems.— At  a  meeting  of  the  St 
Peter’s  U.F.  Church  Literary  Society,  Peterhead,  Zeld  in 
the  Church  Hall— Rev.  James.  Halliday,  presiding— Mr.  A  M  D 
Reid  M.A.,  delivered  an,  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
on  “  Some  Quaint  and  Curious  Legends  from  FloweHand  .  The 
origin  of  the  four  national  emblems— the  Rose  the  Thistle  the 
Shamrock,  and  the  Leek-was  explained  and  illusfcated 1  by 
reference  to  the  legends  of  flower  lore.  Numerous  othei  flowers 
and  plants  were  similarly  dealt  with.  Several  of  the  membeis 
expressed  their  views  on  the  isn'bjedt,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  KeU 
was  cordially  thanked  for  his  lecture. 

°  At  44  -X- 


The  Fruiterers’  Company.— The  Feast  Day  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint  of  London,  was  celebrated  on  the 
26th  ult.,  according  to  custom,  by  the  Fruiterers’  Company  the 
members  of  which  dined  together,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Master  (Mr.  Rowland  E.  Whitehead),  at  Skmners  Hall,  Dow- 
cratei  Hill  The  Lord  Mayor  submitted  the  toast  of  flie 
Master  ”  his  Lordship  alluding  to  the  close  relationship  between 
the  Master  and  Sir  James  Whitehead,  who  served  the  citizens 
in  the  capacity  of  Lord  Mayor  with  great  distinction.  Ihe 
Master  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  reminded  those  present  ot 
the  labours,  of  the  company  in  the  promotion,  of  fruit  culture 
in  Great  Britain. 


German  Potato  Cultivation. — The.  farmers  of  Germany  are 
noted  for  their  adoption  of  scientific  methods,  particularly  in  the 
cultivation  of  Potatos,  which  is  their  great  speciality.  To  avoid 
the  effects  of  in-breeding,  the  scientific  German  farmer  rarely 
plants  seed  Potatos  from  his  own  fields.  He  either  gets  new 
varieties  from  the  experimental  stations,  or  exchanges  with  his 
neighbours,  whose  farms  possess  soil  differing  from  that  of  his 
own  farm.  An  interesting  fact  is  that.  Potatos  grown  on  high 
hill  slopes'  produce  best  when  planted  in  valleys,  and  that 
Potatos  from  the  heavy,  wet  land  make  the  best  seed  for  use  in 
light,  dry  soils.  *  „ 


Bigarpellary  Fruits  of  French  Bean.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Limn e an  Society  of  London,  on  21st  January,  1904,  Dr.  Erie 
Drabble,  F.L.Si,  exhibited  a  lantern  slide  showing  diagrams  of 
bicarpellary  fruits  of  the  French  Bean.  The  specimens  of 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  Savi,  were  obtained  from  a  garden  on  the 
Middle  Coal-measures  of  North  Derbyshire.  In  the  simplest 
case  there  is  present  on,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  normal  carpel 
a  second  smaller  carpel  with  reversed  orientation  and  without 
seeds.  In  other  cases  the  second  carpel  attains  to  at  least  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  normal  anterior  one,  and  is  fused  with  the 
latter  proximally  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  unilocular 
fruit  with  parietal  placentation,  the  carpels  being  free  from  one 
another  in  their  distal  portion.  In  other  cases  the  two  carpels 
are  of  approximately  the  same  size,  and  both  bear  seeds.  They 
are  completely  fused  below  to  form  a  unilocular  ovary,  while 


above  they  divaricate  from  one  another.  It  was  pointed  ou' 
that  although  the  Leguminosae  are  typically  monocarpel  Ian 
certain  members  of  the  order  are  bi-  or  even  poly-carpellary 
but  in  these  cases  the  polyearpellary  fruit  is  of  an  apocarpou 
nature.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  specimen 
described  in  some  sense  revert  to  ancestral  conditions,  in  so  f; 
as  their  bicarpellary  nature  is  concerned,  but,  that  their  synca 
pons  nature  is  anomalous.  Comparison  with  related  order 

e  a  the  Connaraceae,  confirms  this  opinion. 

’  *  *  * 

Transit  or  Fruit,  etc. — Railway  companies  are  awakenii 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  them  from  a  resuscitation 
the  fanning  and  market  garden  industries,  and  are  offering  ten 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  that  should  have  a  fostering  infl 
en,ce.  From  a  revised  statment  of  rates  just  issued  by  t 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company  it  appears  tli 
a  hamper  weighing  241b.,  and  containing,  say,  cream,  egi 
poultry,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  is  carried  a  distance  of  1. 
miles  for  9d.  and  delivered  free.  Special  rates  are  also  giv. 

for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.’ 

*  *  * 

Flowers  in  Radium. — Flowers  are  now  entering  into  the  fid 
as  centres  of  radio  activity.  It  is  known,  says  the  “  Birminglia 
Daily  Post,”  that  selenium  is  strangely  affected  by  light,  al 
becomes,  in  fact,  an  electric  conductor,  permitting  a  current  i 
pass  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  stopping  it  on  the  li  t 
being  removed.  Certain  flowers  have  been  found  to  have  je 
same”  influence  on  selenium  as  light.  If  Pelargoniums,  Si- 
flowers,  and  Vervaine  are  brought  into  proximity  to  seieniu 
which  has  stopped  an  electric  current,  the  selenium  at  once  cs- 
plays  unmistakable  signs  of  “  perceiving  ’  the  presence  of  e 
flower  or  its  odour,  and,  becoming  a  conductor,  permits  e 
electric  current  to  pass. 

*  *  * 

N-Rays  in  Flowers. — M.  de  Lepinay  finds  that.  N-rays  'e 
produced  by  sonorous  vibrations.  He  employed  a  tuning  fu, 
gong,  and  a  suspended  steel  struck  by  a  hammer  to  vilnate  id 
yield  the  rays.  Sulphide  of  calcium  was  used  to  detect  the  r  s, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  it  and  the  vibrator  were  kept  ri¬ 
al  t-ered  in  the  tests,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect  of  any  permaint 
emission  of  rays  due  to  tempering,  not  vibration.  The  air  itdf 
vibrating  in  a  siren  also  yelded  the  rays.  M.  Meyer  has  so 
found  that  plants  and  Vegetables  emit  N-rays.  The  enharid 
brightness  of  the  fluorescent,  or  phosphorescent,  material  w.ch 
reveals  the  presence  of  the  rays  was  less  marked  at  the  Acts 
than  at  the  leaves,  branches,  and  roots.  A  lively  Limine  tv 
is  observed  with  Onions  or  vegetables  deprived  of  chloroplll. 
and  Mushrooms. 

*  *  ■* 

A  Tree-planting  Day  for  the  Midlands.— The  secret; ies 
of  the  Midland  Reafforesting  Association  visited  Stourbige 
a  few  days  ago  to  explain  to  the  members  of  the  Old  Edwar.au 
Club  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  reafforesting  movement;  lie 
association  promises  more  than  a  mere  landscape  improvennt 
desirable  as  this  certainly  is..  In  course  of  time  the  tirnh  ot 
the  woods,  which,  the  association  affirm,  can  be  grown  ion 
the  pit  mounds,  would  become  an  appreciable  commercial  ab't : 
while  at  a  much  earlier  date  the  residential  value  of  the  lus 
adjoining  the  timber  plantations  would  become  greatly  enha-e  l. 
A  suggestion  was  thrown  out.  at  the  meeting  that  a  Tree-pla:  my 
Day,  such  as  is  in  vogue  in  Switzerland,  might  be  establ  lie 
in  certain  localities,  when  the  children  of  the  elementary  scion 
could  sally  forth  to*  plant  tiny  trees  over  such  pit  mount  in 
their  district  as  might  be,  most  suitable.  As  the  trees  uml 
be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  35s.  per  10,000,  the  cost  of  sin.  an 
expedition  would  not.  be  prohibitive,  and  if  only  small  rmlh 
accrued,  the  active  sympathies  of  the  children  would  at  ea*t 
be  enlisted. 

*  *  * 

Future  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester.- Tin 
future  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  was  like 
over  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticu  uva 
Society  in  Manchester  on  the  28th  ult.  The  Lord  Mayo  san 
the  present  state  of  things  could  not  go  on.  Lately  the  galem 
had  been  offered  to  Stretford.  No  doubt  the  District  Cjnci 
thought  the  conditions  were  favourable,  and  would  he  aoptec 
by  their  constituents,  hut  by  a  vote  of  the  people  the  offehad 
been  declined.  It  was  a  pity  that  a  society  like  the  oya 
Botanical  should  be  allowed  to  lapse,  and  no  one  would  >e  n 
in  the  end  more  than  the  people  of  Stretford.  Though  the  ha 
failed  with  Stretford,  he  hoped  the  committee  would  be  a.e  tc 
make  some'  arrangements  to  preserve  the  place  as  an  openpact 
and  pleasure  ground  for  the  people.  He  could  not  suggei  any 
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MVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES 

Of  Tested  Quality. 

PA,  Carters  Eight  Weeks. 

A  new  dwarf  Marrowfat,  earlier  by  several  days  than 
the  earliest  Pea  we  have  ever  grown.  Hardyaml  prolific. 
In  sealed  packets,  2s.  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PA.  Carters  Mayflower. 

A  grand  cross  between  Carters  Daisy  and  W.  Hurst. 
Very  early,  of  free  habit,  very  long  pods  ;  quite  an 
acquisition.  Height,  18  inches. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PA,  Carters  Buttercup. 

'Best  described  as  a  hardy  type  of  our  celebrated 
Daisy.  Enormous  pods,  very  freely  produced.  Height, 
2  feet.  A  very  fine  introduction. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint  ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

RNNER  BEAN.  Carters  Holborn  Seedling. 

The  greatest  advance  in  Kunner  Beans  we  have  seen. 
Large,  handsome  and  tender. 

In  sealed  packets,  is  6d.  per  pint. 

( CUMBER.  Carters  Ideal. 

A  grand  introduction,  of  good  colour,  size,  and  flavour. 
Raised  by  that  champion  grower  Mr  E.  Beckett. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6a.  each. 

ITTUCE.  Carters  Holborn  Standard. 

A  new  and  valuable  Cabbage  variety  of  extraordinary 
size  and  duration.  Very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is  Ed  each. 


John  K.  King  &  Sons 


BUY 

Are  the  largest,  bona  fide  Seed 
Growers  in  England. 

SEEDS 

Purchasers  Save 

25  to  50  per  cent,  by  dealing 
with  them. 

FBOM 

Famous  for  over  110  years. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

THE 

ACTUAL 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

And  POTATOES. 

Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 

CBOWERS. 

The  original  Firm  of 

KING. 

ThejKing  s  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant, 

COGGESH&LL  &  READING 

(cssex).  (Berks). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now  Ready > 


Collections  to  give  an  ample  supply  of  we’l- 
selected  Vegetable  Seeds,  10/6  to  105/ 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  finest  stocks  procurable,  all  of  tested  growth. 

Collections  from  2/6  to  60/- 
Particulars  of  above  collections  upon  application. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid. 

WARE'S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

BEGONIAS. 

For  Bedding,  Pot  Culture,  and  Exhibition. 
Single  Begonias  from  2/6  to  10/-  doz.,  18/-  to  70/-  per  100. 
Double  Begonias  from  3/6  to  25/-  per  doz. 

WARE’S  BEGONIA  SEED. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition  collection  from  pot-grown 
plants.  Single,  1/-  &  2/6  pkt.  ;  Double,  2/6  &  5/-  pkt. 
New  Catalogues  free  by  post.  Call  or  write  for  one. 


London  Show  Rooms  : 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 

Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION. 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM 

MIDDX 


LRSNIP.  Carters  Holborn  Marrow. 

A  very  refined  Parsnip  ;  not  so  large  as  our  Maltese, 
but  its  flavour  is  unusually  Marrow-like. 

Price,  iu  sealed  packets,  la.  each. 
All  Packets  sen'  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

1 1RTERS  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free. 

AMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  237,  238  &  97, 

I  Majesty  the  King,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  L0N00N. 


he  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

limite  o, 

STANCLIFFE  NURSERIES, 

Parley  Dale,  near  Matlock. 

3NIFER/E  and  other  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

comprising  Aucuba,  Box  (tree)  Cryptomeria,  Genista, 
l  Juniper  Taniari&ci folia,  Pernettya,  Pyrus  aiia,  Cupressus, 
Retiuospora.Weigelia, Lilac, Hawthorn  II oily, Laurels,  etc. 
HODODENDRons  (High-class  Named  Varieties, 
:  seedling  Hybrids  and  Alpines)  and  other  American  Plants. 
L\MBERS— Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis  Ivies  (large  and 
varied  quantity),  etc. 

SUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  AND  ROCK 
PLANTS,  FOREST  TREES. 

mense  variety.  Superior  quality.  Prices  moderate. 

j  T-&ndscape  Gardening  and  Transplanting  or  Large  Trees 
a  Speciality. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


THE  MOST  ,  ,  ,  . 

RELIABLE  AND  INTERESTING 
CATALOGUE  PUBLISHED, 

It  contains  more  trustworthy  information  than  all  others 
combined. 

Post  free,  2  stamps. 


W.  J.  GODFREY. 


i  “  KENT,  the  Garden  of  England .” 

BUNYARD’S  SEEDS 

/IS  RELIABLE  AS  1  HEIR  FRUIT  TREES. 
Catalogue  Free.  Genuine  Quality.  No  Fancy  Prices. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
MAIDSTONE. 

Their  10/6  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  a  years 
supply  is  very  liberal.  Post  free  for  cash  with  order. 


GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS 

-  SEEKING  SITUATIONS  OR  FRESH  HOLDINGS 
should  read  the 

Midland  counties  herald, 

which  will  be  supplied  free  on  stating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and 
address  and  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  ‘'Midland 
Comities  Herald,  Limited,  Birmingham.  '  The  Midland 
Counties  Herald  always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertise¬ 
ments  relating  to  Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale 
and  to  be  Let,  Situations  Wanted  and  Vacant,  &c.,  Arc, 
Published  every  Thursday  at  Birmingham.  Established  1836- 


THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 


MEALEY  BUG  ON 

STEPHANOTIS. 

See  ‘  BI1TER  OIL  "  TESTIMONIALS. 


NICOTINE  WOOL 

Unbeaten  fop  rfficaey,  Handiness,  and  Cheapness 
by  any  other  Fumigant  or  Vaporizer. 

Sample  Packet,  9<A  ;  1  doz.  Box,  7/6,  post  bd. 
Two  Boxes  post  free. 

Each  Packet  Fumigates  1,250  cubic  feet. 

PREPARED  OJNLY  BY 

John  Hepworth  &  Co., 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMISTS, 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Write  for  List  of  Specialities. 


(Erected  for  fit.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Womersley.) 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Vineries, 
Stove  and  Orchid  Houses,  etc.  Heating  Apparatus  for 
Glasshouses,  Dwelling  Houses,  and  Public  Buildings. 
PARISIAN  GREENHOUSE  BUNDS  FOR  SHADING. 

Quality  of  Work  Unsurpassed.  Lowest  Prices  possible. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (264  Pages),  is.;  Abridged 
Free. 

Please  mention  Gardening  World  when  applying. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DALKLINTG-TOIff, 


EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 


TWO  REMARKABLE  LETTERS  ON  CLUB  &  RUST. 


'  After  a  very  fair  trial  of  your  VELTHA  for  Club 
>n  Cabbages,  and  Rust  on  various  other  plants,  such  as 
Jnious,  Spinach,  &e.,  I  have  found  i. 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  IN  EXISTENCE. 

,  “Previous  to  using  VELTHA  half  of  our  Winter 
>pinaeh  used  to  disappear  during  the  Autumn  and 
/Vinter.  Since  using  it  we  have  not  lost  a  plant. 

“T.  PROUSE,  Hall  Barn  Park  Gardeos,  Bucks." 


“My  failure  for  some  years  in  grow¬ 
ing  Vegeiables  is  due  to  ‘Club.’  After 
using  VELTHA  the  conditions  are  re¬ 
versed  and  I  have 

HEALTHY  PROLIFIC  CROPS. 

“Mr.  DAWSON,  Oakleigh  Park." 


“  VELTHA  (Crude)— 25/-  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid  ; 
31-  4  cwt.  ;  8/-  28  lbs.  ;  5,-  14  lbs.  ;  3/-  7  lbs.  ;  Sample 
lags,  1, 6. 


“VELTHA  EMULSION  —10/-  per  gallon;  6/- 
half  gallon  ;  3/6  quart ;  2/-  pint.  (One  pint  makes  8 
gallons  with  water.) 


No  Progressive  Horticulturist  should  be  without  our  ROYAL  GARDEN 
MANUAL  and  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  CLUB. 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd  ,  Wood  Green,  London. 
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way  out  of  tlie  difficulty,  but  there  must  be  means  by  which  the 
gardens  could,  be  secured.  He  was  astonished,  considering  the 
large  population  at  Old  Trafford,  that  the  gardens  were  not  better 
supported.  The  trustees  and  council  were  authorised  to  dispose 

of  the  gardens  or  any  part  thereof  if  they  thought  expedient. 

*  *  * 

Potatos  at  £320  a  Ton. — At  a  recent  sale  of  Potato s  at  Ely, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Cole  Ambrose,  of  Stuntney  Hall,  a  'well- 
known  grower  in  that  district,  some  good  prices  were  realised, 
says  the  “  Estates  Gazette.”  About  80  tons  of  the  tubers  were 
offered,  Northern  Stars  selling  at  the  rate  of  £320  a  von, 
Llewellyns  £28  a  tom,  King  Edward  VII.  £14  a  ton,  and  Sutton’s 
Discovery  17s.  a  lb. 

*  *  * 

Honoxtr  foe  Lobd  Redesdale.—  At  the  last  Quinquennial  at 
Ghent  in  1903  the  King  of  the  Belgians  took  occasion  to  confer 
various  honours  on  different  people  of  the  horticultural  world. 
Lord  Redesdale,  the  author  of  “  The  Bamboo;  Garden,  was 
named  as  an  Officier  dc  VOrdre  dc  Leopold.  At  the  same  time  a 
similar  honour  was  conferred  upon  M.  Alb.  1  ruffaut,  vice- 

president  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France. 

*  *  * 

Premier  Rose  Blooms  at  the  Antipodes.—  The  Canterbury 
United  Horticultural  Society  held  their  summer  or  Rose  show 
in  the  Art  Gallery,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  on  December 
9th  and  10th.  The  premier  Tea  in  the  two;  amateurs  classes 
(who  employ  professional  labour  and  who  do  not)  consisted  of  two 
splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  The  premier  bloom 
in  the  nurserymen’s  division  was  Mildred  Grant, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  Jor  reply  in  this  column.  These 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Goldfish  Dying. 

We  have  a  small  cement  pond  in  which  are  a  number  of  Gold¬ 
fish  ;  also  it  is  planted  with  Water  Lilies.  In  the  autumn  the 
pond  was  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  fresh  gravel  put  in  the 
bottom.  Recently  a  number  of  the  fishes  have  died  and  got 
swollen  to  am  unusual  size.  One  taken  out  to-day  had  its  eyes 
almost  out  of  its  head.  I  was  feeding  them  with  ants’  eggs  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  but  stopped  it,  being  told  that  the  eggs 
mi  edit  have  something  to  do  with  their  dying.  Since  then  they 
have  had  nothing  but  fresh  water  at  times.  Could  you  or  any 
reader  inform  us  of  the  cause  of  this?  (W.  Murray.) 

We  think  you  have  been  feeding  them  too  much,  especially 
if  the  fishes  are  in  a  small  tank,  and  only  getting  a  limited 
supply  of  fresh  water.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  water 
is  too  cold  for  the  fishes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  they  come 
from  a  warmer  country  than  this.  Over-feeding,  too  small  a 
tank,  and  a  low  temperature,  we  think,  must  all  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reducing  the  constitution  of  the  fishes,  and  making 
them  a  prey  to  the  salmon  disease  (Saprdlegnia  ferox).  The 
small  tank  alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  Sapio- 
iecrniia  to  make  an  effectual  attack  upon  them,  but  how  the 
fungus  could  have  got  into  the  water  you  will  have  to  determine 
on  the.  spot.  We  are  led  to  believe  they  have  been,  attacked 
by  the  salmon  disease  from  the  statement  that  one  had  its  eyes 
protruding'  out  of  its  head.  The  salmon  disease  attacks  Gold¬ 
fishes  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  very  frequently  some¬ 
where  about  the  head,  gills,  or  eyes,  and  the  irritation  set  up 
by  the  fungus  causes  tlie  lislies  to  swim  about  rapidly  and  dasli 
their  heads  against  objects  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
their  enemy,  thereby  injuring  themselves.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  noted  that  they  are  bleeding  where  they  have  been  thus 
injured.  All  that  we  can  suggest  is  plenty  of  clean  water 
and  very  little  feeding,  or  none  at  all,  except  a  little  green 
matter  at  this  season  of.  the  year.  It  might  be  worth  your  while 
to  take  the  fishes  indoors  for  the  winter,  and  put  them  m  a 
tank  of  clean  water  in  some  of  the  greenhouses. 


Book  of  Cypripediums. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  “  Measures’  Book  of 
Hybrid  Orchids,  or  Hybrid  Cypripediums,”  and  the  price?  (H. 
Arnold.) 

The  hook  you  indicate  is  entitled  “Cypripediums,”  and  may 
be  obtainable  from  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. ,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Flodden  Road,  London,  S.E.  No  price  is  marked  on  the  third 
•edition,  which  was  sent  out  in  1895,  but  we  think  it  was  being 
sold  at  Is.  The  book  may  or  may  not  now  be  out  of  print,  but 
you  could  ascertain  by  applying  to  the  author. 

Professional  or  Amateur  Gardener. 

Can  you  please  answer  this  question  ?  If  a  man  works  in  a 
private  place  as  a  gardener,  and  he  does  housework,  such  as 
window  cleaning,  knives  and  boots,  and  other  odd  jobs,  can  he 
be  classed  as  an  amateur? — I  am  sure  if  you  can  state  in  your 
valuable  paper  what  is  an  amateur  and  a  professional  it  would 
be  highly  appreciated  by  myself  and  others.  (W.  R.) 

You  state  that  the  man  in  question  is  working  in  a  private 
place  as  a,  gardener.  We  presume  he  is  not  working  for  nothing, 
but  that  he  is  paid  wages  like  any  other  professional  gardener. 
We  fail  to  see  how  he  could  be  an  amateur  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  From  another  point  of  view  lie  may  do  a  lot  of  work 
that  is  not  gardening,  and  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  garden¬ 
ing.  Neither  does  that  alter  the  question  at  issue.  His 
gardening  ability  might  or  might  not  he  very  great,  but  that 
is  a  matter  which  rests  upon  him.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
had  opportunity  to  get  proficient  in  his  profession,  or  he  might 
not  have  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities.  All  the  same,  he 
is  a  professional  gardener,  notwithstanding,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  he  makes  his  living  by  gardening.  An  amateur  is 
one  who'  grows  plants  simply  for  the  love  of  them,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  or  making  a  profit.  If  such  a 
man  were  to  send  out  a  list  of  plants  for  sale  he  would  prac¬ 
tically  be  a  nurseryman.  If  he  grows  them  merely  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  study,  or  for  keeping  his  place  bright,  whether 
lie  tends  them  with  his  own  hands  or  not,  he  would  be  an 
amateur.  He  might,  however,  employ  a  professional  gardener, 
then  he  would  pass  into  another  category.  He  would  still  he 
an  amateur  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  hut  employing  profes¬ 
sional  help.  His  gardener  would  be  a  professional,  whether 
he  occupied  the  whole  of  his  time  there  or  only  a  portion  of  it. 
There  are  various  other  questions,  however,  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  case  becomes  more  and  more  complicated, 
but  there  is  no  other  way  of  defining  the  difference  between  an 
amateur  and  a  professional  than  that  above  given. 

Sweet  Peas. 

What  would  you  consider  a  good  representative  collection  of 
two  dozen  Sweet  Peas?  (L.  E.) 

You  cannot  go  far  wrong  to  accept  the  following  as  a  first- 
class  selection  from  the  number  of  existing  varieties.  The  num¬ 
ber  could  he  doubled  easily,  as  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste 
which  is  absolutely  the  best  variety  in  any  particular  shade. 
Many  have  their  favourites,  and  will  continue  to  grow  them.  By 
selecting  those  which  we  name  you  will,  at  any  rate,  form  a  . 
nucleus  of  a  first-class  collection:- — Salopian,  Scarlet  Gem,  Miss  ' 
Willmott,  Triumph,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  Navy  Blue,  I  he  1 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lovely,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Dorothy 
Eckford.  Dorothy  Tennant,  Lottie  Hutchins,  Black  Knight, 
George  Gordon,  Emily  Henderson,  Lottie  Eckford,  Queen  A  ic-  i 
toria,  American,  Prima  Donna,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  and  • 
Coccinea.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  the 
order  of  merit,  because  each  is  about  the  best  in  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  colour.  We  have,  however,  given  you  two  white 
varieties,  two  yellow  ones,  two  pink,  and  two-  ibi-colours.  The  i 
above  then  represent  the  leading  distinct  colours,  though 
there  are  many  others  representing  intermediate  shades. 

Planting  Rununculus. 

What  is  the-  best  time  to  plant  double  Ranunculus  'l  Will 
the  natural  soil,  a  rather  heavy  loam,  he  suitable?  (H.  Wood.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  month  is  reckoned  the  most 
suitable  time  for  planting  garden  varieties  of  the  Asiatic  Ranun¬ 
culus.  A  week  earlier  or  a  week  later  will  make  little  difie-  i 
rence,  the  chief  point  being  to  select  a  time  when  the  soil  is  ■ 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  workable  without  puddling.  If  you  have 
a  rich  aud  friable  loam,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sand  in.  it, 
that  would  be  an  ideal  soil  for  the  Ranunculus.  If  your  soil 
is  very  light  and  sandy,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined  to  clay, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  prepare  a  compost,  taking  out  the  natural 
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amateur  spankoof  greenhouse. 

_  _  ^  Framework  substantially 

Hg,  constructed  of  deal,  lower 

part  being  filled  iu  with 
sound,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  door,  com¬ 
plete  with  rim  lo  k  and 
brass  furniture  painted 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork 
and  good  16-oz.  g’ass 


7fVby  5ft. 
aft.  by  6ft. 
12ft.  by  8ft. 
20ft.  by  10ft. 


complete. 
8ft.  by  5ft. 
10ft.  by  7ft. 
16ft.  by  9ft. 
25  ft.  by  10ft. 


£3  5 
4  10 
7  10 
13  0 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by  2in.,  mor¬ 
tised  and  pinned  to  tenoned  rails, 
properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass,  and 
fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars. 

Unglazed,  with 


Unglazed, 
6ft.  by  4ft.  . .  2/9 

5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.  2/6 

4ft.  by  3ft.  . .  2/3 

3ft.  by  2ft.  . .  1/6 


Glazed 
21  oz. 

.9/- 

7/6 

e/- 

4/- 


Iron strengthening  Bar,  1/-  extra. 


sufficient  glass 
to  glaze  them. 
6/; 

5/- 
’4/- 
2/6 


4/210Z.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  4/21oz. 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

Sizes  as  follows,  per  200ft.  box  :  9in.  by  7in.  15s.;  loin,  by 
Sin,  16s.  bd.;  12in.'by  Sin.,  12i».  by  9in.,  £1;  llin.  by  9in. 
u in.  by  10in.,  12in.  by  10iu,  12iu.  by  llin.,  12in.  by  12in. , 
lain  by  Pin.,  13iu.  by  lOin.,  llin.  by  9in..  £1  2s.  ;  14in.  by 
lOin  llin  by  llin  ,  13in.  by  llin.,  15in.  by  10iD.,  loin,  by 
llin  ’,  £1  3s.  6d. :  13in.  by  12in,  14in.  by  12in..  16in.  by  12in., 
18in  by  12in.,  16in.  by  llin..  18in.  by  14iu.,  20in.  by  llin., 
2oin.  by  15in. .  20in.  by  16in  ,  20in.  by  18in.,24in.  by  18in., 
£  l  5s.  Special  Quotations  for  Large  Quantities. 


Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 
post  free. 


FORCING  HOUSE 

No.  16.  Indispensable  to  every  grower  of  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  melons,  etc.,  where  a  succession  of  crops  are 
required  in  all  seasons.  Though  cheap  in  constructio  >,  it  is 

soundly  built,  and  will  re¬ 
pay  its  cost  in  a  season. 

Built  for  brickwork,  3ft. 
high ;  roof  ventilation, 
necessary  ironwork,  21oz. 
glass,  painted  one  coat  and 
carefully  marked, 
lift.  wide.  14ft.  wide. 


wide. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

U  0 

0 

. .  11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18  10 

0 

..  15 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

22  10 

0 

92 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

32  0 

0 

..  35 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

50  0 

0 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultivation 
of  melons,  cucumbers,  &c. , 
in  summer.  Made  of  ljin. 
thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards,  lights  2i r. .  thick, 
glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 

1-Light  Fra  nes.  2-Light  Frames. 

3ft.  6in.  by  3ft.  15/-  ..  6ft.  by  4ft.  30/- 

4ft.  by  3ft.  18/-  ..  8ft.  by  4ft.  36/- 

6ft.  by  4ft.  28/-  . .  Sft.  by  6ft.  50/- 

For  Span  and  J-Span  Roof  Frames,  also  Pits,  see  List. 


3-Light  Frames. 
10ft.  by  6ft.  60/- 
12ft.  by  6ft.  70/- 


PORTABLE  IRON  COTTAGE. 

j 


Containing  Two 
Fedrooms,  9f  .  by 
7ft.  ;  Sitting  Room. 
13ft.  by  lift. ;  and 
Kitchen, 13fc.  by  7ft, 
Everything  com 
plete.  Flooring 
Match-lining,  Felt 
Gutters,  Glass,  Iro" 
made  in  sections 
etc.,  ready  for  Fix 
ing.  Price,  £45. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E, 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspictien.  Kindly  send  for 
catalogue. 


JAMES 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM- 

Made  in  COMPLETE  Sections 

to  Bolt  together. 

Send  for  “G.H-.”  Price  List 
21oz.  Glass,  painted  2  coats 
carriage  paid,  approval. 
“A”  Quality  from  70/- 
“B”  „  „  90- 

Also  well  made  Garden 
Sheds  and  Lights. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Dickson  s  Priced  De  criptive  Catalogue  now  ready,  sent 
post  free  on  application. 

All  newest  and  leading  varieties  grown  in  large 
quantities. 

Dickson  s  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Popular  and  Profitable 
Tomatos  to  Grow. 


A.RAYNER, 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER, 


For  particulars  of  Newest  and  Best  apply  to 

CHICHESTER.  Robert  Holmes, Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich. 


The  Newest  Designs. 


ORIENTAL  PATTERNS. 

Eook  of  Priced  Samples  by  return. 
Materials  cut,  sewn,  and  bound  on  the 
premises. 

Our  own  men  sent  to  erect  if  desired. 


Send  for  1904 


ROYAL  GARDEN  MANUAL” 

The  latest  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  compilation  of  advanced 
Horticultural  practice 

HVE.RY  CULTURED  GARDENER 

WILL  VALUE.  THIS  BOOK- 

QQ  Medals,  etc.,  for  EXCELLENCE 
Oil  OF  PRODUCTION  awarded  to 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  LTD., 

Royal  Garden  Specialists, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  1850. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

A  Ghent  Nursery  requires  a  well-intro¬ 
duced  Representative. — Offers,  with  references,  to  be 
addressed  to  A.  W.,  13,  Gardening  Would  Office,  37-38 
Shoe  Lane.  London.  E  C.  _ 

_ SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Gardener,  head  working. 

Foreman  or  Single  Handed,  39,  married,  small  fami'yl 
private  or  commercial  place ;  life  experience  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  g  irden  ng  ;  in  and  out-doors ;  best  references 
from  England  and  abroad. — H.  GERNET,  25,  Eastwood 
Street, -Streatham-  London,  S.W.  -  (137) 

HUNTER  &  GOW, 

Horticultura  Sundriesmen. 

46,  ST  THOMAS  STREET. PARADISE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 

Per  56  lbs. 
s.  d. 

Hellebore  Powder  . .  15  0 
,,  per  doz.  lib.  tins  9  6 
Sulphur, finely  powdered  7  6 
Gow’s  Ammouiated 
Soft  Soap  . .  . .  12  6 

Also  packed  in  smaller  tins. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  98^ 
per  cwt.,  29s.  6d. 

Moss  Litter  Dust 
Carbonate  of  Soda  Ash 
Carbouate  of  Potasli 
Gow's  Fertilizer 
Caustic  Soda 
Gow’s  Tobacco  Powder, 
in  Bags 

Per  doz.  lib.  tins,  10s, 

Tobacco  Juice,  per  gal., 

3s.  6d.  In  40 gal.  casks,  130s. 

Virgin  Cork,  best 
tubular  . .  ..96 

Basic  Slag,  best  ..  3  6 


3 

7 

16 

11 

11 


14  0 


Per  56  lbs. 
s.  d. 

Gow’s  Lawn  Sand,  per 
doz.  21b.  tins.  10s. 

Gow's  Lawn  Manure,  per 
doz.  21b.  tins,  10s 
Tobacco  Paper  . . 

Guano,  best  Peruvian. 
Chrysanthemum  Manure  11 
7 
11 
7 
7 


5  6 


5 

8 

8 

15 

12 


Lawn  Manure 
Rose  Manure  . 

Tomato  Manure 
Vine  Manure 
English  Bone  Meal,  4J 
,rq%  Ammonia 
Dissolved  Bone  Com 
pound 
Dried  Blood 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Nitrate  of  Potash 
Gow's  Lawn  Sand 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  4 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  8 
Soft  Soap,  in  kegs  . .  12 
NICOTXCIDE,  cheapest  and  best  Fumigant,  per  gal.,  120s.  ; 
1-gal.,  60s.;  pint,  15s.;  J-pint,  7s.  6d.;  and  4s.  6d.  and  3s.  hots. 
Fumigators  for  5,0  JO  cubic  feet,  Is.  each. 

Direct  or  from  your  Seedsman. 

Tne  above  goods  carriage  paid,  les3  5  per  cent,  for  cash  with 
order.  Packed  in  other  quantities  on  application.  Aiso 
numerous  other  Horticultural  Sundries. 

FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI. 

Grand  New  Snow  White  H.  P.  Rose,  perfectly  hardy  and 
a  vigorous  grower.  Strong  plants,  2s.  each,  parcel  post  free. 
We  offer  a  grand  stock  of  choicest  named  Roses  in  nearly 
300  best  varieties.  Plants  strong  and  hardy.  Will  succeed 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  Catalogue,  with  beautiful 
coloured  illustrations  of  “FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI  “  and 
“  -MILDRED  GRANT,”  free.  Quotations  for  small  or  large 
quantities  gladly  given.  Unsolicited  testimonials  to  hand 
daily.  Booklet,  “  Ho_w  to  Grow  Roses,”  free  to  customers. 
ISAAC  TlTrERINGTON,  Ribbleton  Nuiseiies,  PRESTON. 

CELERY, 

HARRISON  S  EARLY  ROSE. — The  best  variety  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  Market  Gardeners. 

LEICESTER  RED. — The  best  late  variety,  very  hardy  and 
solid. 

Each  Is.  per  packet.  Cheaper  by  the  ounce  or  pound. 
CATALOGUES  NOW '  READY. 


HARRISON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers, LEICESTER. 


ARMITAGES’  SEEDS 

are  of  world-wide  reputation  for 

QUALITY  and  CHEAPNESS. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  PEA  4  AND  POTATOES. 

80-page  Catalogue  free. 

jARMITAUE^ROS^t^NottinghanL 


NEW  BOOK  ON  ROSES. 

“England’s  National  Flower.” 

A  Book  for  all  Harden  Lovers.  By  GEO. 
BUNYARD,  V.M.H.  23  Chapters .  Illustrated. 

Miss  iI-ekyll  says;  “Alike  creditable  to  author  and 
illustrator.”  ' 

Post  free  3  9,  of  GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Ltd.. 
MAIDSTONE. 


SEEDS.  SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants.  Prices 
are  the  lowest  possible  consistent  with 
RELIABILITY. 

RICH  Sc  CO.,  BATH. 
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soil  to  a  depth  of  lOirr.  to  15in.,  and  filling,  in  with  the  prepared 
material.  This  should  consist  of  good  mellow  loam  that  has 
been  stacked  sufficiently  long  to  become  quite  friable.  If  at 
all  heavy  you  could  lighten  it  with  a  quantity  of  sand  and  leaf 
mould.  If  you  prepare  a  compost  it  can  be  done  in,  an  open 
shed  if  the  weather  is  wet,  so  that  you  can  practically  then  put 
it  in  at  once,  and,  after  making  it  fairly  firm,  proceed  with  the 
planting. 

Character  of  Begonia. 

Would  you  tell  me:  in  the  next  issue  of  the  “  G.  W.”  if  Begonia 
Lafayette  is  tuberous  or  fibrous  rooted  ?  It  is  said  to  be  a  good 
bedder.  (Begonia.) 

The  variety  in  question  is  a  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  with 
small,  double,  rich  scarlet  flowers.  It  also  flowers  very  pro¬ 
fusely,  and,  being  of  small  size,  the  flowers  are  not  much  broken 
down  or  injured  by  heavy-  rains.  The  variety  is,  therefore,  very 
suitable  for  bedding,  as  you  say. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(It.  B.)  1,  Garrya  elliptica ;  2,  Griselinia  littoralis ;  3, 

Hamamelis  arborea  ;  4,  Ohimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus. — • 
(Hy.  Rae)  1.  Eupatorium  riparium  ;  2,  Jac-obinia  Ghiesbreghtii ; 

3,  Peristrophe  speciosa, ;  4,  Elvina  humilis  ;  5,  Acacia  dealbata  ; 
6,  Lomaria  gibba. — (T.  Davis)  1,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  2,  O'tlionna 
crassifolia ;  3,  Berberis  Aquifolium  (merely  the  winter  hues)  ; 

4,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata. — (A.  W.  H.)  1,  Cypripedium 
leeanuin  ;  2,  Dendrobium  wardianum  ;  3,  Oncidium  oruitho- 
rhynchium. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. — 
New  Chrysanthemum®,  Seeds,  and  Plants.1 

John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshail,  Essex,  and  Reading, 
Berks. — Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  etc.,  for  the  Garden. 

Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. — 
Farm  Seed  Catalogue. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. - 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants, 
Florists’  Flowers,  etc. 


John  Forbes,  Nurseryman,  Hawick,  Scotland.— Catalogue  of 
Florists’  Flowers,  Hardy  Border  Plants,  etc. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megissene,  Paris. 
—Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Strawberry  Plaits. 

William  Kerr,  Seed  Potato  Specialist,  Dumfries,  N.B. 
New  and  other  Potatos. 


Communications  Received. 

Win.  Good.— A.  C.  B— C.  Blair.— Loughhurian.—K.  M— 
C.  Dixon.— H.  J.— R.  F.  Martin.— C.  H.  Payne.— J.  C.,  F., 
Chard. — T.  B.— R,  M.—  N.  J.— R.  W.— A.  F.  H.— E.  M.— 
R  — G.  J.— B.  P.  W. — B.  P.— R.  K. 
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CROSS’S  SPECIALITIES  FOR  THE  GARDEN , 

CROSS’S  VAPORISER 

(NICOTINE  FUMIGATING  COMPOUND). 

16/-  per  pint  (equal  to  40,000  Cubic  Feet). 


A  REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT.  ON  THE  CURRENT  PRICE. 

No.  1  Sue— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet 
No.  2  Size— J  „  „  „  /  20,000  „ 

No.  3  Size— 6 oz.  „  „  ’  ■  -  ,,  12,000 

No.  4  Size— 4  „  „  „  „  8,000 

No.  5  Size— 2  ,,  „  „  „  4,000 

Vaporising  Fumigator,  Small  Size,  for  2.000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

Large  Size,  for  5,000  „  2/6  „ 


16/-  each. 
8/6  „ 
5/3  „ 

3/6  „ 

1/9  ,. 


Cross’s  Garden  Fertilizer 

1  cwt.,  16/- ;  561b.,  8/- ;  281b.,  5/-!;  141b„  3/- ;  71b.,  2/- ;  31b., 
1/3.  In  Canisters,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

Cross’s  Grganic  Guano. 

14/-  per  cwt. 

Lunt  s  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

FOR  POTTING  SOIL. 

20/-  per  cwt.,  11/-  per  half-cwt.,  6/-  per  quarter-owt. 
(Carriage  paid).  In  Small  Bags,  141b.,  3/6  ;  71b.,  2/-.  In 
Tins,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

Quantities  of  1  cwt.  and  over.  Carriage  Paid. 

Lunt  s  Chemical  Mixture. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemums  and  other  Flowers.  This 
is  a  purely  soluble  Compound  of  a  very  poweiful  nature, 
and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  Full 
instructions  given  with  each  package.  In  Tins  at  1/-, 
2/6  and  5/6  each 


Clubicide- 

A  new  Insecticide  and  soil  purifier  ;  destroys  all  ground 
vermin. 

5/6  per  gallon,  carriage  paid.  Will  make  2,000  gallons  of 
solution. 

Ballikinrain  Ant  Destioyer. 

2/6  and  3/6  per  bottle. 

Cross’s  iv.  ildew  &  Insect  Destroyer. 

10/6.  per  gallon,  2/6  per  pint,  carriage  paid. 

Necros  Vaporising:  Powders. 

[(Generates  Hyc  rocyariide-acid  Gas.) 

No.  1  set,  equal  to  15,000  cubic  feet,  3/- 
No.  2  set,  equal  to  7,500  cubic  feet,  2/- 
Apparatus,  2/6  each. 


To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  CLSSC0W,  *  79,  MARK  LANE.  LONDON. 


SPAN  ROOF, 

9ft  x-6f'W£4J-2s. ;  10ft.  x 
-  7ft.,  £5  15s.  ;  12ft.  x  8f\, 
£6  18s.  ;  15ft.  x  10ft„ 
£9  l!is.'6d. 

Roof,  sides,  and  ends 
in  complete  sections. 

_ Fitted  with  Ventilators, 

BP5  Door,  Stages,  all  neces¬ 
sary  Ironwork,  21-oz.  glass.  Packed  and  CARRIAGE  PAID. 
136-page  Catalogue  Free  if  you  mention  paper. 

E.  C.  WALTON  &  Co., 

Muskham,  Newark. 


Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

Etc. — Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  Best  work,  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.— 
PLEL  BROS.,  Horticultural  Works,  Selby,  Yorks. 


BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


POTATOS  TO  GROW  1904.  — 

NORTHERN  STAR,  SIR  JOHN  LLEWELLYN. 
Illustrated  List  Free. — T.  KIME,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston 
Lincolnshire. 


'LOWER  POTS,  Pigeon  Nests.  Illustrated  catalogue 
post  free. — DAVIES,  Beswick  Pottery,  Manchester. 


Orchids— Orchids. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

T°  THE  KING811  19  CORDIALLY  INYITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO,  BU^\£sir 

ORTHERN  STAR  POTATO,  3s.  lb. 

4bs.  for  103.  6d.  Evergood,  7s.  bushel,  2s.  peel 
Royal  Kidney,  8s.  6d.  bushel,  2s.  6d.  peck.  Sir  John  Llev 
ellyn,  12s.  6d.  bushel,  4s.  peck.  King  Edward  VII.,  10s.  6c 
bushel,  3s.  peck.  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d.  bushel,  Is.  6d.  peel 
Early  Puritan,  5s.  6d.  bushel,  Is.  6d.  peck.  All  other  leadin 
sorts  can  be  supplied.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  my  ne 
descriptive  catalogue. — Z .  COLEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Sand 
wich.  _  1 

PRIZE-WINNER  PEA,  Is.  pint.  Bes 

of  All  Rur.ner  Bean,  Is.  pint.  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Is.  o: 
Best  of  All  White  Cos  Lettuce,  Is.  oz.  Cnlemau’s  Blood  Re 
Beet,6d.  oz.  Fine  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  Is.  6d.  lb.;  3d.  oz.  Allkmo 
of  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatos  can  b 
supplied  at  grower’s  prices.  Send  for  a  copy  of  my  new  dt 
scriptive  catalogue. -Z.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Sandwid 

PEA  GUARDS'. —2s.  6d.  per  12  3ft 

lengths,  including  two  end  pieces.  Six  dozen  carriagi 
paid.  Galvanised  Arches,  7ft.  by  4ft.  by  1ft.  deep,  2s.  6d 
each.  List  free.— W.  FOX  &  CO.,  23,  Albion  Street,  Soutl 
Grove,  Loudon,  E.  (Please  mention  paper.) _ 

Begonias  a  speciality.  —  Large 

erect  flowering,  Singles,  12  for  2s.  3d.  ;  100,  12s 
Double  same  price  or  cash.  List  free. — J.  WELLS,  Begoui. 
Nmsery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

PEA  STICKS,  6ft.,  4d. ;  Bean  Sticks 

Sft.,  Sd.  per  bundle  of  25  ;  Rose  Stakes,  4ft.,  Is. 
Dahlia  Stakes,  5ft.,  Is.  6d.  ;  Raspberry  Stakes,  2s.  per  bupdh 
of  50.  Free  on  rail  Billingshurst.  Cash  with  order.— KINO 
Okehurst,  Billingshurst. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us 
by  always  mentioning 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  ouly  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  eor  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  plume.,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  he  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
■-he  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
rat  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
md  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
:ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
nsure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
tddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
;oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  ns  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 

I  The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
'(ible  Address  is  “  Buns,  London ,”  and  the 

elephone  Number  is  997,  Holhorn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
TJBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


itional  Potato  Society. 

The  resolution  concerning  this  recent-ly- 
'med  society  has  now  taken  some  shape,  as 
note  by  a  circular  setting  forth  its  ob- 
-'ts1.  An  executive  committee  has  been 


formed,  with  power  to  add  to  its  number. 
Sub-committees  have  been,  or  are  about  to 
be,  instituted  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
with  local  organising  secretaries,  whose 
names  are  here  given.  Twenty-five  of  these 
secretaries  have  been  already  named,  but  we 
note  that  two  of  them  represent  Surrey 
alone.  A  trade  sub-committee  composed  of 
various  well-known  nurserymen  and  growers 
has  been  formed  to-  advise  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  by  resolutions  passed  at  meetings, 
etc.,  and  by  correspondence  on  commercial 
matters  relating  to  Potato®.  The  minimum 
subscription  is  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  annually,  in 
order  to  permit  cottagers  and  allotment 
holders  becoming  active  members.  In  view 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  Potato-,  it 
was  thought  that  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
might  give  financial  support  to  the  society, 
even  if  they  took  no-  active  part  in  the  work 
carried  on  by  it.  A  list  of  patrons  for  sub¬ 
scribers  of  one  guinea  and  upwards  has  there¬ 
fore  been  founded.  Many  members  have 
already  given  in  their  names  for  enrolment. 
It  is  -also  hoped  that  the  founding  of  the 
society  will  lead  to  a  great-  measure  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  that  suggestions  for  forming  trial 
centres  may  be  sent  in  to  the  central  society- 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Post- 
ling,  Hythe,  Kent. 


Guide  to  Dahlia  Culture. 

Within  recent  years  a  great'  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Dahlia,  culture  has  been  sitimulatdi 
by  the  remarkable  development  of  the  Cactuisi 
Dahlia.  The  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  best  results  are  obtained  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  type'  as  -compared  with  the  show 
and  fancy  classes  has  brought  it  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  its  decorative  value  being 
far  superior  and  less  formal,  almost  e-very 
class  of  cultivator  desires  to  introduce  the 
Cactus  Dahlias  to  his  garden.  No  book 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  lias 
hitherto  been  issued.  These  facts  have  in¬ 
duced  the  National  Dahlia  Society  to  under¬ 
take  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a, 
b-o-ok  on  the  subject,  entitled  “  The  Official 
Catalogue  and  Culture  Guide  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society.”  It  -has  been  prepared  by 
the  committee  of  the  society,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  .T.  F.  Hudson,  M.A.  An  introduction'  has 
been  written  by  the  president,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  and  this-  is  followed  by  a  biblio- 
grap-hy  of  the  Dahlia,  showing  what  books) 
have  been  written  upon,  it  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  The  secretary  lias 
written  two  short  chapters  on  the  subject, 
namely  “  Situations  and  Soils  ”  and  “  Pro¬ 
pagating  and  Management  Under  Glass.” 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  a  very  practical  grower 
and  raiser,  deals-  with  manuring,  watering, 
lifting,  and  storing.  Other  chapters  are 
written  by  such  well-known  men  as  Messrs-. 
H.  L.  Br-ousson,  J.  T.  West,  J.  Stredwick,  J. 


Burrell,  F.  G.  Treseder,  S.  Walker,  F.  W. 
Seale-,  and  J.  Che-al.  Each  of  these  are  cul¬ 
tivators  and  -exhibitors,  and  the-  subject  they 
undertake  to  elucidate  is  that,  which  each  is 
most  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  The 
.  articleisi  deal  with  all  phases  of  cultivation, 
the  raising  of  varieties,  the  history  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia,,  and  the  art  of  exhibiting  the 
flowers  at-  exhibitions  when  in  their  prime. 
Several  of  the  o-lde-r  and  better  known  races 
are  -also  dealt  with,  chiefly  from  an  exhibi¬ 
tor's  point  of  view.  The  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  list-s  of  the  various  types 
of  Dahlias,  such  as  show,  fancy,  Cactus,  pom¬ 
pon,  and  -single.  The  raiser  of  each  of  the 
varieties-  is  mentioned,  and  the  year  in  which 
he  put  it  into  corn m e-roei.  A  short,  desorip1- 
tion,  relating  chiefly  to  colour  and  height  of 
thei  plant-,  is  also  given,  which  cannot  b-ut  he 
of  assistance  to  those  about-  to  undertake  the 
growing  of  Dahlias  for  exhibition-.  At  the 
end  of  this  alphabetical  list  selections  ot  the 
very  best-  sorts  for  exhibition  are  given,  and 
in  the  case  of  Ca-ct-us  Varieties  av©  note  that 
selections  of  24  and  1 2  respectively  are  made 
out.  The  12  Cactus  Dahlias  indicated  arei 
tho-se  which  make  thei  m-cist  effective  display 
in.  the  .  garden  on  account  of  their  habit  and1 
stiff  flower-  s-terns.  This-  official  catalogue 
.-■'hows  that  the  National  Dahlia-  -Society  ii> 
tends  to-  do  something  fo-r  its  favourite 
flower  in  the  -sam-ei  way  as  the  National  Bose 
Society  and  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

— o — 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  annual  report-  -of  the  Reading  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners’  Mutu-a-l  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  takes  the  form  o-f  a  pamphlet  of  some 
sixteen  pages,  showing  what  the  society  did 
during  the  past  year.  Besides  giving  a 
report  of  the  principal  events,  -such  as  the 
meetings  which  were  held,  brief  accounts  are 
also-  given  o-f  the  annual  social  gathering  and 
summer  outings  to-  various  gardens  for  the 
-purpose  of  inspecting  them.  A  long  list  of 
papers  read  during  the  year  also  shows  the 
subject  of  each  paper  and  the-  writer  of  the 
same.  A  library  is  attached  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  members-  are  entitled  to  borrow 
bo-o-ks.  The  society  consists  of  honorary  and 
ordinary  members,,  whose  names  -are-  all  re¬ 
corded  here.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
£26  7-s.  6d.  in  favour  of  the  society.  Accom- 
panving  the  annual  report  was  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  meetings  to  he  he-ld  up  to  and 
including  April  25th,  the  meetings  being  held 
bi-monthly.  Some-  of  these  papers  to  be  read 
will  be  “  Wreath-making,”  on  February  8th, 
by  Mr.  E.  Winsor  ;  a  paper  o-n  “  Potatos,”  by 
-Mr.  T.  Neve,  on  February  22nd ;  a  paper  on 
“  Spring  Flowers,”  by  Mr.  J.  Cro-o-k,  on  March 
7th  ;  “Fruit-  Culture,”  by  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  on 
March  21st;  “  Orchid  Culture,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Bowen,  on  April  11th :  and  “  Floral  Decora¬ 
tions,”  bv  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  on  April  25th. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Muscat  Vines. — Should  ripe  fruit  be  required  for  the  August 
exhibitions  the  Vines  should  be  started  forthwith  with  a  night 
temperature  of  48  deg.  or  50  deg.  when  the  weather  is.  mild, 
advancing,  to  55  deg.  with  fire-heat  and  another  10  deg.  with 
sun-heat,  syringing  the  rods  twice  daily  until  they  start  into' 
growth,  when  it  should  be  discontinued,  though  the  surround¬ 
ings  must  be  moistened  of  mornings,  and  again  when,  closing, 
which  should  be  soon  after  2  p.m.,  less  damping  being  necessary 
at  this  hour  if  the  weather  has  not  been  favourable  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  to  the  structure.  As  the  Vines  burst 
into  growth  the  night  temperature  may  be  increased  8  deg.  or 
10  deg.,  admitting  air  cautiously  in  the  early  mornings  of 
bright  days  as  advocated  for  pot  Vines.  See  that  the  border 
is  in  a,  moist  condition,  and  if  water  is  found  to>  be  required 
let;  it  be  at  a  warmth  of  80  deg.  before  applying  the  same. 
Where  Muscats  are  looked  for  up  to  the  new  year — I  mean 
Muscat  of  Alexandria- — keep  the  structures  as  cool  as  possible 
for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  but,  all  'Grapes  that  have  to  bei 
cut  and  bottled  ought  to  be  fully  ripe  by  the  end  of  September. 

Early  Pot  Vines.— Where  the  bunches. are  set,  many  days 
must  not  be  allowed  to:  pass  ere  a  commencement  is  made  at 
thinning  of  the  berries,  removing  those  that  are  placed  towards 
the  stem  of  thel  bunch  first,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones,  facing 
outwards.  Do  not  touch  the  berries  with  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  it  causes  them  to  have  a  rusty  appearance,  and  use  every 
care  that  the  point,  of  the  scissors  does,  not  prick  the  berries 
that  will  have  to  remain  to  form  the  bunch.  A  thin-forked 
stick  is  necessary  to  hold  the  bunch  in  position,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  shoulders  while  thinning  is(  being  done,  not,  using  too 
free  a  hand  the  first  time  of  going  over,  though  I  know  many 
gardeners  make  the  one  and  first  thinning  suffice ;  but  my 
practice  is  to  always  make  a  second  journey,  and  oft, times  such 
late-keeping  varieties  ,a.s;  Grosi  Colman,  Lady  Downes,  and 
Alicante  get  a  third  look  over  ,a,s  the  berries  increase  in  size. 
As  the,  roots  appear  on  the  surface:  of  pot  Vines,  apply  a,  top- 
dressing  of  good  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  some  Vine  manure. 
A  night  temperature  of  60  deg.  will  meet,  their  requirements 
at  this  stage. 

Early  permanent,  Vines  that  a, re  expected  to'  supply  ripe 
fruit  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  June  should  have  their 
borders  examined,  and  have  a  thorough  watering  if  required 
before  the  Vines  come  into  flower,  first  sprinkling  the  border 
with  an  approved  artificial  manure.  Pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  laterals  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  rubbing  off  those 
below  the  bunch,  but  retaining  the  one  opposite  the.  same, 
subsequently  stopping  all  sub-laterals,  at  the  first  leaf,  and  raise 
the  night  temperature  to  65  deg.,  when  in  bloom,  tapping  the 
rods  once  or  twice  about,  mid-day  tor  distribute  the  pollen,  re¬ 
ceding  to  60  deg.  at  night  as  soon  a,s  the  berries  are  set. 

Early  Peaches. — These  will  have  passed  out,  of  flower  by 
now,  and  on  bright  mornings  may  have  a  light  dewing  over¬ 
head  with  the  syringe  with  tepid  water,  and  again,  soon  after 
2  p.m.,  the  early  morning  damping  proving  sufficient  during 
dull  or  wet  days.  Kernove  surplus  shoots  gradually,  those 
nearest,  the  pipes  usually  being  the  first  to  require  attention, 
retaining  the  basal  shoot  on  the  upper  side1  of  thei  branch,  as 
a  better  shape  tree  is  the  result.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
aphis,  dusting  with  tobacco  powder,  or  lightly'fumigate  with 
XL  Ah  two  successive  evenings.  The  same  remarks  as  to  Vine 
borders  also  apply  here,  guarding  against,  anything  approaching 
dryness.,  The  thermometer  should  read  from  50  deg.  to 
55  deg.  at  7  a,.m.,  advancing  to  70  deg.  with  sun-heat.  These 
figure®  stand  good  for  some  weeks'  yet,  and  are  applicable  to 
Peach  trees  in  pots. 

Orchard  House. — Structures  heated  with  hot  water  may  now 
he  closed,  dispensing  with  fire-heat  for  a  week  or  two  while, 


such  mild  weather  lasts.  If  the  pot,  trees  were  not  attended 
to  back  in  early  autumn,  remove- inert  soil  and  top-dress  with 
two  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  well-decayed  manure,  adding 
a  little  lime-rubble  or  plaster  to  stone  fruits,  which  will  also 
do  for  borders.  With  established  trees  very  little  pruning 
should  be  necessary,  but  thin  out  any  superfluous  wood,  and 
shorten  any  robust  shoots,  to  a,  wood  bud,  and  wash  the  trees 
with  a  thin  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  dissolved  in 
water,  adding  half  a  pint  of  quassia,  extract,  to  three1  gallons 
of  the  wash.  Apricots  and  Cherries  should  be  placed  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house  if  possible,  and  syringe  the  trees  once 
or  twice  daily  according  to  the  weather,  40  deg.  at  night,  or 
another  5  deg.  when  mild,  being  sufficient,  admitting  a  little 
fresh  air  at  60  deg.  to  sweeten  the1  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
See  that  the,  borders  are  all  right  for  moisture,  and  that  pot 
trees  are  kept  uniformly  moist,  but,  not  sodden  at  the  roots. 
Unheated  houses  should  not  be1  closed  until  the  first  week  in 
March  unless:  the  state  of  the  trees  need  it,  as  we  may  yet  get 
a,  spell  of  severe  weather. 

Melons  sown  about  the  middle  of  January  will  be  ready  to 
set  out  on  hillocks  as  previously  advised,  or  into  12-in.  pots, 
which  many  gardeners  adopt  for  early  crops.  Do  not  plant 
deep, — in  fact,  the  less  the  stern  is  buried  the  better — but  make 
the  soil  firm  around  the  ball,  which  should  be  moist,  before 
turning  out  of  the  pot,  then  no  water  should' be  necessary  for 
a  week  or  more,  and  let.  a,  light  dew  overhead  from  the  syringe 
he  given  twice  each  day.  Stake1  each  plant  as,  they  are  set 
out,  which  should  be  2  ft.  asunder  for  single  cordons — still  one 
of  the  best,  methods'  for  growing  Melons — but  should  two  or 
three  Vines  be  required,  pinch  the  point  of  the  shoot  at  the 
third  leaf,  and  allow  more  space  between  each  plant.  Main¬ 
tain  a  night,  temperature  from  68  deg.  to  70  deg.,  with  the 
usual  advance  by  day,  and  guard  against  slugs  and  wood  lice 
while  the  y-oung-  plants  are  small.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Laelia  anceps. — The  whole  of  the  coloured  or  typical  forms 
of  this,  useful  winter-flowering  species  will  have  passed  out  of 
flowei.  Complaints  as  to  the  durability  of  the  flowers  have 
been,  heard  on  all  hands,  and  some  cultivators  attribute  this 
fact  to,  the,  use  of  leaf-soil  among  the  porting  compost  as  bein" 
the1  cause  of  flowers  not,  lasting.  In  my  opinion  the  coloured 
forms  ar  e,  not  to  be  compared,  even  under  the  best  conditions, 
with  the  durability  of  the  albino1  or  white  kinds.  When  it 
becomes  a  question  of  the1  lasting  qualities  and  the  causes, 
perhaps  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  past  summer  and 
autumn  may  have  had  some  little  effect  upon  these,  one  of  the 
chief  of  light-loving  kinds  of  Orchids.  No  one  expects  really 
to,  obtain  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  from  unripened  wood. 
V  by  expect  anything  but  want  of  substance  in  the  segments 
of  flowers  from  immature  pseudo-bulbs?  The1  substance  in 
the  flowers  has  more  to,  do  with  their  lasting  qualities  than 
many  growers  appreciate,  and  it,  is  only  those  who  have  culti¬ 
vated  these  kinds  of  plants1  under  the  unfavourable  conditions 
of  tlm.  smoke1- laden  atmosphere  of  large  towns  and  in  manu- 
f act uiing  districts:  who  can  fully  appreciate1  my  remarks  in 
this  respect, 

I  will  go  further,  and  advise  my  readers,  even  under  the 
mod  favoured  cultural  conditions,  to,  take  more  than  ordinal' v 
care,  and  to  use  every  conceivable  facility  to  assist  the  plants 
that  the  resting  season  they  will  now  enter  upon  mav  aid  them 
to  properly  ripen,  without  which  we  may  look  for  diminished 
growth  and  unsatisfactory  flowering  next  season.  These 
.plants  should  be  placed  in  a,  cool,  dry  position,  where  they  may 
lui^  ©  an  abundance  of  full  sunshine  for  the  next’  two  o-r  three 
months.  Water,  especially  where  leaf-soil  is  used  in,  the  pot¬ 
ting  compost,  may  be  practically  withheld  during  the  resting 
season,  but  in  a  season  like,  this,  where  there  is  a,  prevalence  of 
immature  pseudo-bulbs,  closer  observation  will  be  necessary, 
and  for  the  first  few  weeks  more  liberal  root  moisture  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  bulbs  becoming  shrivelled.  It  is 
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not  advisable  to  keep  the  moss  alive.  I  always  find  it  better  to 
remove  it,  and  replace  with  new  when  the  time  arrives  for 
restarting  into  active  growth. 

The  white  kinds,  such  a-s  L.  a.  Dawsonii,  L.  a.  Schroderae, 
L.  a.  sanderiana,  L.  a.  alba,  L.  a.  Stella,  L.  a.  Williamsii,  L.  a. 
percivalliana,  etc.,  have  flowered,  and  are-  still  in  flower  with 
us  in  unusual  quantities.  Being  much  later  than  the  typical 
varieties,  they  were  not  so  far  advanced  with  their  flower- 
scapes  during  the  latter  part  of  October  and  November,  at 
which  period  we  had  a  liberal  amount  of  bright  light,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  we  have  flowers  of  good  substance,  although  I  have 
often  had  larger  individual  blooms.  We  keep  our  plants  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Cattleya.  house,  where  they  obtain  the 
benefits  of  all  the  available  light.  While  the  flower-scapes  are 
permitted  to  remain,  the  plants  receive  liberal  treatment  in 
respect  to  root  moisture,  but  when  the  flowers  have  been  cut  we 
permit  the  material  first  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  and,  choos¬ 
ing  a  favourable  day,  we  remove  the  plants  to  a  house  where 
a  temperature  of  55  deg.  is  maintained.  Liberal  ventilation 
is  given  whenever  the  outside  conditions  permit. 

Wood  lice  often  become  troublesome  where  large  specimens 
are  grown  in  baskets,  feeding  upon  the  tender  root  growths  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  and  quickly  do  a.  deal  c.f 
damage.  I  find  a  good  plan  for  trapping  these  pests  in  hol- 
lowed-out  Potatos.  First  cut  in  half,  then  scallop  out  the 
centre.  In  a  few  days  the  wood  lice  will  feed,  and  form  a 
temporary  dwelling  in  the  cavity.  Here,  by  examining  daily, 
the  pests  may  be  caught  and  destroyed.  The  period  when  the 
plants  are  being  removed  for  resting  is  particularly  favourable 
for  trapping  wood  lice.  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Hydrangea  hortensis. — There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species,  notably  Thomas  Hogg,  a  pure  white  form.  The  great 
diversity  in  colour  of  the  other  varieties  is,  however,  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown.  Soils 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  iron,  frequently  produce  cymes  of 
bright  blue  flowers,  whilst  others  give  various  shades  of  pink. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  soils  containing  iron  natur¬ 
ally  will  yield  blue  flowers,  and  it  has  been  advanced  by  various 
writer’s  that  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  soil  deficient  in  the 
mineral  will  do  likewise.  I  am  unable  to  say  if  this  has  been 
conclusively  proved.  I  invariably  depend  solely  upon  young 
plants,  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  August.  These  are 
taken  from  old  plants  standing  in  the  open,  as  then  the  wood 
is  half  ripe — an  important  essential  in  striking  them  quickly. 
We  retain  the  plants  in  the  cutting  pots  for  the  winter.  About 
this  time  they  are  shaken  out  and  potted  up  singly  in  3|-in. 
pots.  The  compost  consists  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
decomposed  manure,  with  plenty  of  mortar  rubble  and  sand 
added.  The  plants  are  then  placed  on  shelves  in  a  genial 
temperature  of  about  55  deg.  or  60  deg.  All  side  shoots 
should  be  rubbed  off,  thus  concentrating  the  energy  of  the  plant 
to  one  large  head  of  blossom.  When  these  commence  to  open, 
remove  to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  they  remain  in 
a  fresh  condition  for  several  weeks.  As  the  blossoms  fade,  cut 
them  off,  and  start  the  plants  into  new  growth,  duly  hardening 
them  off  for  the  production  of  cuttings  in  autumn. 

Gloxinias. — If  not  already  done,  seed  should  now  be  sown  ; 
the  resulting  plants  will  flower  late  this  summer,  provided  they 
are  given  good  culture  and  receive  no  check.  Where  large 
numbers  of  these  bright  flowering  plants  are  grown  they 
should  be  brought  on  in  batches  to  prolong  the  season  of 
flowering.  A  batch  of  two-year-old  tubers  should  be  potted 
up  at  once  for  the  earliest  flowers.  The  remainder  may  be 
potted  up  and  started  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks.  A 
suitable  compost  consists  of  equal  parts  fibrous  peat  and  loam 
with  half  a.  part  each  of  leaf-soil  and  decomposed  cow  manure, 
adding  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  nodules  of  charcoal  to  insure 
porosity.  If  the  soil  be  used  just  moist,  no  wTater  need  be 
given  until  growth  commences,  and  then  it  should  be  applied 
luke-warm  and  with  caution.  Shelves  near  the  roof  glass 
of  Cucumber  pits  or  the  stove  will  suit  well  for  a  start,  and  a 


humid  atmosphere  be  maintained  by  light  syringing®.  As  the 
leaves  appear  cease  overhead  syringing,  but  damp  frequently 
between  the  pots. 

Lycopodiums. — Such  useful  and  compact  growing  varieties 
a.s  L.  apoda,  L.  kraussiana,  L.  k.  aurea,  L.  emiliana,  L.  caesia 
should  be  grown  in  quantity  for  furnishing  purposes  in  the 
dwelling,  and  for  the  front  edges  of  stages  in  glasshouses. 
Nearly  fill  3-in.  pots  with  light  sandy  soil,  similar  to  that  used 
for  exotic  Ferns,  and  dibble  the  rooted  pieces  into  it.  They 
will  quickly  become  established  if  kept  close  and  shaded  in  the 
propagating  frame ;  they  may  then  be  transferred  to  the 
stages. 

General  Propagating. — Proceed  as  time  allows  with  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  all  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Acalyphas,  Coleus,  Abutilons,  Fuchsias, 
etc.  The  sooner  these  are  inserted  the  better  plants  they 
make  by  springtime,  besides  making  room  in  the  propagating 
pit  for  other  batches  before  hot  sunny  weather  prevails.  The 
number  of  plants  of  each  of  the  respective  kinds  required 
should  be  considered  in  order  that  the  principal  portion  of  them 
may  be  struck  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

General  Work. — Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  there  has  been  little  improvement  in  the  weather  on  that 
of  the  preceding  one,  and  this  has  unfortunately  delayed  the 
work  in  this  department.  Every  endeavour  should  therefore 
be  made  during  any  tine,  open  spells  to  bring  the  arrears  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  one  may  be  prepared  for  the  busy  time  which 
will  soon  be  upon  us.  The  lifting  and  replanting  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  completed  a.s  soon  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  that  no  water  lay  in  the  holes  in 
which  they  are  to  be  placed,  as  this  will  be  most  detrimental 
if  allowed  to  remain,  especially  when  one  has  to  deal  with  a 
heavy,  retentive  soil. 

Pruning  — Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  perform  this  opera¬ 
tion  with  many  subjects,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  both 
with  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  as  one  is  well  able  to 
see  what  wood  can  be  shortened  back,  and  also  what  branches 
can  be  taken  out.  with  advantage.  This  applies  to  Lilacs, 
Deutzias,  Philadelphus,  Ribes,  etc.,  and  shrubs  which  have  a 
tendency  to  throw  up  root  suckers  should  also  be  carefully 
looked  over,  taking  out  these  growths  cleanly,  as  in  many 
cases  they  are  only  the  stock  on  which  the  shrubs  are  grafted. 
Evergreens,  such  as  Privets,  Hollies,  Retinisporas,  and  Box, 
should  be  trimmed  with  the  knife  or  shears.  Roses,  Clematis, 
and  the  like,  growing  on  pillars,  should  have  the  old  wood 
taken  out,  which  it  is  advisable  to  remove,  and  the  young 
growths  should  be  pruned  and  tied  in.  When  the  above  work 
is  completed,  one  will  then  be  able  to  fork  over  the  surface  of 
the  shrubbery  so  that  it  presents  a.  neat  appearance,  and 
the  keen  winds  which  we  may  expect  next  month  will  have 
the  desired  effect  of  breaking  up  the  lumps  and  rendering  the 
soil  suitable  for  seed-sowing  or  the  planting  of  summer-flower¬ 
ing  things  in  spring.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  if  one  is  able,  to 
fork  in  some  material,  such  as  well-decayed  leaf-mould  or  old 
rotten  manure,  which  will  prove  very  beneficial  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  to'  the  shrubs,  or  a  good  top-dressing  will  also  be  of  great 
service.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  old  shrubberies  which 
have  been  allowed  to  become  poor. 

The  Moutan  or  Tree  Paeony. — This  section  of  paeonies  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  all  hardy 
shrubs,  and  whether  planted  in  groups  or  dotted  about  as  single 
specimens  in  the  shrubbery  the  effects  are  most  striking,  f  or¬ 
tunately,  these  shrubs  are  not  very  fastidious,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  S'oil  or  the  situation,  but.  if  one  wishes  to.  have  the  best 
results  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  ground  a.  little  attention 
before  planting.  If  it  is.  of  a.  light,  sandy  nature,  some  good 
heavy  loam  should  be  added,  and  in  any  case  a.  liberal  quantity 
of  well-decayed  cow  manure  should  be  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated.  Paeonies  are  particularly  fond  of  this,  and,  being 
gross  feeders,  plenty  of  liquid  manure  should  also  be  giveu. 
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September  and  October  are  the  best  months  for  planting,  and 
when  this  is  done  a.  good  hole  should  be  taken  out  with  the 
spade  of  sufficient  depth  and  breadth  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
placed  evenly  around.  Plant  firmly,  and  place  a  stick  to  t  ie 
plant  to  prevent  its  getting  damaged.  In  the  case  of  plants 
which  are  obtained  in  pots,  it  will  be-  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  the  same  until  one  can  safely  plant  out  in  spring  without 
fear  of  injury  from  frost.  These  will  take  a  year  to  become 
established,  and  the  second  year  a  good  show  of  flower  should 
result ;  and  if  a  good  top-dressing  of  cow  manure  is  given 
annually  about  this  time  little  other  attention,  except  thorough 
soakings  of  water,  will  be  necessary.  There  is  now  a  large 
number  of  varieties  which  provide  an  extensive  range  of 
colour,  and  when  in  full  flower  these  are  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  other  shrubs.  If  one  procures  plants  direct 
from  Japan,  these  will  need  to  be  carefully  handled,  and  on 
arrival  should  be  syringed  with  water  which  has  had  the  chill 
taken  off.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  allow- 
incr  til©  roots*  plenty  of  room,  and  stood  in  a  shed  or  similai 
place  where  no  sun  can  reach  them.  Damp  over  with  the 
syringe  every  day,  but  only  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and  when 
planting  out  prepare  the  ground  as  before  advised,  but  shake 
some  fine  soil  round  the  roots'.  Excellent  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  plants.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. — Late  autumn-sown  plants  should  now  be'  making 
good  progress,  and  as  the  days  lengthen,  when  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  more  sunshine,  the  growths'  will  assume  a,  more 
healthy  appearance,  and  much  less  difficulty  will  be  found  m 
setting  the  fruits  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Each  flower 
should  be  carefully  fertilised  daily  as  it  opens,  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  of  the  house  should  be  kept  dry,  and  the 
plants  must  in  no  case  be  over-watered.  After  a.  fair  crop 
of  fruit  is  ensured  weak  doses  of  manure  water  should  be 
given  every  alternate  watering  and  all  lateral  growths  re¬ 
moved,  exposing  tire  fruits  as  much  as  possible  to-  the  light. 
Maintain  a  temperature  of  about  GO  deg.,  rising  to  70  deg.  on 
bright  days.  Successional  plants  should  be  potted  on  in  a 
fairly  light,  porous  compost  as  they  require  it.  The  soil  should 
be  nicely  warmed,  and  the  work  performed  in  the  house  in 
which  they  are  growing,  so  that  no  chill,  which  will  certainly 
mean  a,  check,  be'  given  them.  Each,  plant  should  be  staked,  and 
assign  to  them  a  position  as  near  the  glass  a.s  circumstances 
will  allow.  Make  another  small  sowing  of  a  good  variety  in 
heat. 

Capsicums  and  Chillies. — Many  of  these  when  well  cultivated 
are  extremely  ornamental  as  well  as1  useful,  and  to  ensure 
good  plants  well  laden  with  fruit  next  autumn  the  seed  should 
be  sown  at  once  and  raised  in  beat. 

Shallots. — If  not  already  planted  lose  no  time  in  doing  so, 
as  these  always  do  much  better  when  got  in  early,  being  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  These  may  be.  cultivated  on  the  same  site  for 
many  years  with  the  best  results,  providing  it  is  annually 
enriched  with  good  farmyard  manure,  and  the  ground  is  deeply 
worked.  Plant  in  rows  1  ft,  apart  and  10  in.  from  plant  to 
plant,  just  leaving  the  crowns  above  the  surface. 

Parsnips.- — February  is  the  best  month  for  sowing,  providing 
the  land  can  be  got  in  a  workable  condition.  The'  ground 
should  be  well  trenched,  but  no  manure  applied.  Land  that 
has  been  occupied  with  Celery  I  prefer  to  any  other,  which 
should  be  got  in  readiness  some  time  during  the  autumn  or 
very  early  in  the  new  year.  Much,  of  course',  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  in  any  case  fine  weather  should  be 
chosen  for  sowing  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  day.  When 
it  is  intended  to  sow,  point  over  the  surface  with  the  fork  and 
rake  down  to  a  fine  tilth  ;  drills  should  be  drawn  about  If  in. 
in  depth,  and  the  rows  18  in.  apart.  Sow  thinly,  and  rake 
down  neatly  and  tidily.  When  extra  fine  specimens  are  required 
for  exhibition,  except  in  a  very  few  favoured  places,  extra  care 
will  have  to  be  bestowed  to>  produce  them.  Good  holes  will 


have  to  be  bored  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  20  in.  should  be 
allowed  from  hole  to  hole,  and  2  ft.  between  the  rows,  which 
should  be  filled  in  with  a  mixture  of  finely-sifted  soil,  nothing 
being  better  than  old  potting  soil  for  the  purpose ;  failing 
this,  loam  of  a  light  texture,  leaf-soil,  and  road  grit  in  equal 
proportion,  adding  one  peck  of  wood  ashes  and  a  little  fresh 
soot,  which  will  make  a  suitable  mixture.  Pass  the  whole 
through  a  -|--in.  mesh  sieve,  and  thoroughly  mix.  This  should 
be  pressed  firmly  into  the  holes  when  in  a  moderately  dry 
condition,  and  the  seed  sown  at  a  depth  of  If  in.,  which  should 
be  covered  immediately  with  fine  road  sand.  This  I  have  found 
to  be  a  great  preventive  against  rust  or  canker.  Though  this 
may  appear  to  entail  a  lot  of  labour,  it  will  well  repay  the 
trouble,  and  the  finest  examples  may  be  produced  on  any  kind 
of  land,  providing  it  has  been  well  drained. 

Any  of  last  season’s  roots  which  are  still  in  the  ground 
should  be  lifted  by  the  end  of  the  month  or  quite  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  stored  in  sand  or  ashes  under  a.  north  wall,  when 
they  will  last  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Digging  and  Trenching.— This  should  now  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  with  all  possible  speed.  Owing  to  the  unusually  exces¬ 
sive  rainfall,  heavy  soil  especially  will  be  all  the  better  for 
not  being  worked  before  this  date.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Moschosma  riparium. 

This  plant,  recently  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  is  really  a.  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  garden. 

It  was  introduced  to  Hew  a  few  years  ago  from  Central 
Africa,  and  visitors  to  the  gardens  there  have  been  struck  with 
its  usefulness  when  it  has  been  arranged  with  other  plants  to 
such  advantage  in  the  greenhouse.  One  of  its  most  useful 
points  is  that  it  comes  into  flower  just  when  it'  seems  most 
needed — viz.,  just  after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over,  and 
before  the  spring  flowers  come  in. 

It.  is  especially  useful  for  Christmas  decoration,  being  so 
light  and  graceful  that  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  with 
almost  anything.  In  habit  it  is  very  like  Spiraea.  Astilboides, 
but  taller  and  more  spreading,  and  it.  also  lasts  longer  in  a 
suitable  temperature,  remaining  in  flower  for  quite  six  weeks, 
and  when  cut  and  placed  in  water  will  last  three  weeks  by 
cutting  the  end  off  the  stem  of  the  inflorescence  at  intervals. 

The  leaves  are  ovate,  and  possess  a. curious  scent,  which  to 
some  is  agreeable',  and  to  others  the  reverse.  The  stems  and 
petioles  are  of  a  glutinous  nature.  It.  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
3  ft.,  and,  when  arranged  with  Poinsettias,  the  brilliant  red 
shows  off  to  perfection  against  the  feathery  lightness  of  the 
Moschosma..  It  also  associates  with  the  blue  Coleus  tliyr- 
soideus  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  when  arranged  with 
Calanthe  Veitchii  the  effect  is  charming. 

The  plant  is  of  fairly  easy  culture,  provided  it  has  attention 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  March  in  some  very  sandy 
soil  in  a  warm  pit,  and  a.s  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  should 
he  potted  off  into  small  pots  and  placed  in  a.  temperature  of 
about  60  deg.  to  65  deg-.,  and  near  the  glass.  About,  the  middle 
of  April,  and  when  well  rooted  into  4f  in.  pots,  they  should  be 
given  a  lower  temperature,  about  55  deg.  suiting  them  and 
keeping  in  full  sun.  They  should  be  stopped  so  as  to'  take  up 
four  main  shoot®,  which  will  branch  out.  and  make  a.  graceful 
plant.  The  final  potting  should  be  into  7-in.  pots,  and  should 
be  done  in  July,  using  a.  soil  consisting  of  half  good  fibrous 
loam,  one-quarter  good  leaf-soil,  and  one-quarter  coarse  sand 
and  spent  Mushroom  manure  in  equal  parts. 

After  June  a  cold  greenhouse  or  pit  will  suit  them,  syringing 
when  bright,  and  closing  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  opening 
again  and  leaving  ventilation  on  all  night.  About.  October 
they  should  be  given  a  temperature  of  about  55  deg.,  never 
lower  than  50  deg.,  and  always  maintain  a  nice  buoyant  at¬ 
mosphere.  They  will  benefit  by  frequent  applications  of 
manure-water  when  growing,  but  during  November  and  after 
clear  water  only  should  be  afforded  them,  as  the  flower  spikes 
will  then  begin  to'  open.  Kewite. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Chinese  Primulas  at  Reading. 

Tli©  Chinese  Primulas  in  the  new  range  of  glasshouses  in  the 
trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  heading,  are  now 
at  their  ‘best,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  the  establishment 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Of  the  new  range  something 
like  eight  houses  are  full  of  Primulas  alone,  and  the  whole 
collection  amounts  to  something  like  13,000  plants. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  collection  last  week 
on  one  of  the  finest  days  which  has  occurred  this  year.  We 
therefore  saw  them  under  very  favourable  conditions  as  to 
light,  and  can  testify  to  the  ever-varying  character  of  the 
shades  of  colour  as  seen  under  the  influence  of  bright  light, 
which  makes  a.  vast  difference  from  those  which  are  seen  on  a 
dull  day.  Light  may  be  said  to  improve  colours,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  onlooker,  but  all  dark  flowers  are 
certainly  shown  up  in  all  their  intensity,  brilliancy,  and  beauty. 


Singles. 

Amougst  the  Primulas  very  fine  is  Improved  Reading  Blue, 
having  intense  blue  flowers,  crisped  and  waved  at  the  margins. 
It  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  variety  and  the  darkest  we 
have  seen.  Reading  Pink  is  a  veiy  pleasing  variety,  with 
bright  pink  flowers  arising  from  the  crown  of  light  green 
leaves.  Cambridge  Blue  has  also  light  green  leaves  and  leaf¬ 
stalks,  but  the  flowers  are  pale  blue,  and  of  veiy  large  size. 
Cambridge  Blue  (F ern-leaved)  is  similar  in  all  respects,  except 
that  the  leaves  are  of  the  type  understood  by  comparing  them 
to  a  Fern,  while  the  leaf-stalks  are  darker.  It  certainly  makes 
a  pleasing  variation  in  giving  variety  of  foliage.  Rosy  Queen 
is  several  shades  paler  than  Reading  Pink,  and  therefore  very 
distinct.  It  is  a  Fern-leaved  variety,  and  has  light  green 
leaves  and  petioles. 

A  very  handsome  new  variety  is  Brilliant  King,  having  very 
large  flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  and  seen  to'  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  under  the  influence  or  effects  of  a  clear  light.  We  may 
say  that  it  is  an  improvement  upon  Crimson  King,  the  flowers 


Primula  The  Duchess. 


The  crimson,  scarlet,  and  vermilion  flowers  certainly  appeal’ 
to  the  best  advantage  under  the  influence  of  clear  sunshine. 
White  colours  being  neutral  in  their  character  are  suitable 
under  any  condition  of  light  or  its  absence. 

Commencing  at  one  side  of  the  range  we  inspected  the 
houses  one  after  the  other  until  we  reached  the  western  side 
of  the  range.  All  of  the  houses  are  connected  together  by 
meansof  a  corridor,  so  that  the'  visitor  is  not  subjected  to  high 
and  low  temperatures  -alternately  in  passing  from  one  house 
to  the  other.  Incidentally  we  may  mention  that  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  is  being  made  to  the  range  in  the  shape  of  a  large  Tomato 
house,  built  on  the  most  approved  and  modern  principles,  so 
that  the  plants  can  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  at  all  times. 
This  new  house  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  T.  Burton  and  Son, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent.  The  last  two  seasons  have  sufficiently 
warned  cultivators  that  our  climate  cannot,  he  depended  upon 
for  the  production  of  Tomatos  in  the  open  air. 


being  veiy  much  larger.  Mostly  all  dark  flowers  are  small,  so 
that  in  this  we  have  a.  decided  improvement  that  will  take  its 
place  as  a  standard  variety.  We  noted  this  last  year,  but  it  is 
now  in  greater  quantity,  finer  in  form,  and  will  be  sent  out  as 
a  novelty  for  this  year.  Our  illustration  of  this  variety  will 
serve  to  show  its  main  characteristics. 

In  the  same  house  as  the  above  were  a  large  number  of 
seedlings  which  have'  been  raised  from  well-s  elec  ted  parents 
with  the  object  of  getting  new  and  improved  varieties.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  the  well-known  P.  alba  magnifica  type  were  veiy  vari¬ 
able.  A  batch  of  a  pink  form  of  The  Duchess  was  even  more 
interesting,  as  showing  how  the  dark  eye  of  that,  now  popular 
variety  can  be  introduced  to  varieties  of  different,  colours.  It 
will  be  put  into  commerce  when  it  has  been  fixed.  Another 
veiy  handsome  variety  was  that  having  rich  crimson-magenta 
flowers,  the  magenta  forming  a  pleasant  shade  in  the  centre, 
while  the  margins  of  the  flowers  are  intensified  to  crimson. 
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W©  feel  sure  this  will  form  a  splendid  and  popular  variety 
when  once  it  becomes  known,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the 
colours  and  their  novel  distribution. 

Seeds  of  these  new  strains  and  crosses,  while  still  only  grown 
in  small  quantity,  will  find  their  way  into  the  hands,  of  cu  to 
valors  in  mixed  packets  of  seed.  In  the  case  of  named 
varieties,  those  who  ask  can  get  them  true  to  colour,  but  those 
who  delight  in  mixture  of  colours  are  sure  to  find  many  of 
these  novelties  in  a,  packet,  thereby  securing  them  while  they 
are  practically  quite  new.  Another  variety  still  in  the  initial 
stages  had  rich  crimson  flowers,  with  a  white  lacing  round 
the  edge.  The  nearest  to  scarlet  yet  raised  has  not  yet  been 
christened,  and,  being  only  in  small  quantity,  is  used  for  the 
mixed  packets.  A  blue  Duchess  seems  on  the  way,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  be  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
The  seedlings  from  the  second  generation  of  a;  cross  usually 
show  more  characteristic  features  the  second  or  third  year. 

Those  who  like  spotted,  speckled,  mottled,  or  striped  flowers 
will  find  a  very  good  one  in  Pink  Beauty,  which  is  marked  in 
a  varied  manner  with  carmine  on  a  white  ground.  The  flowers 
■are  of  large  size',  pleasing  colour,  and  very  freely  produced. 
Quite  of  a  different,  kind  is  Pearl,  having  pure  white  flowers 
and  light  green  foliage  and  petioles.  Royal  White  is  a 
splendid  variety,  with  large  white  flowers,  contrasting  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  dark  eye.  The  leaf  stalks  of  this  robust  variety 
are  dark  in  colour.  Quite  a  contrast  to  both  of  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  standard  varieties  is.  Snowdrift,  the  earliest  white  variety, 
having  flowers  of  a  dead  white,  Fern-shaped  leaves,  and  the 
flower  stalks  carried  well  above  the  foliage  in  great  abundance. 
Fern-leaved  Blue  has  dark  petioles  and  clear  blue  flowers. 
Reading  Blue  differs  chiefly  by  having  leaves  of  the  ordinary 
form,  and  is  certainly  still  one  of  the  finest  of  the  blues1,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  years  it  has  been  in  cultivation.  Bril¬ 
liant  Rose  has  flowers  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  but  they  deepen 
considerably  during  the'  development  of  the  flower  after  expan¬ 
sion. 

All  these  standard  varieties,  which  received  special  names, 
are  grown  in  considerable  quantity.  Last  year  we  gave  a 
coloured  plate  of  The  Duchess,  and  this,  is  again  grown  in  large 
quantity,  and  was  just  in  perfection  when  we  saw  it.  last  week. 
The  white  flowers  have'  a  very  characteristic  rosy-crimson 
zone  round  a.  distinctly-angled  eye.  The  contrast  of  colours  is 
admitted  by  everyone  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  variety  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinct  that  has  found  its  way  into  cultivation 
for  many  years  past-.  Our  illustration  represents  a  portion  of 
the  plants  cultivated  at  Reading  this  year,  and  we  predict  that 
in  a  few  years  it  will  find  its.  place  in  every  garden  of  any 
pretensions. 

Doubles. 

Double  varieties  have  not  greatly  increased  in  recent  years, 
but  a  very  distinct  one  has  now  been  added  to  the  list  in  the 
form  of  a  White  Duchess,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  type,  but 
the  flowers  are  semi-double,  and  every  flower  would  make  a  good 
buttonhole.  As  the  supernumerary  petals  stand  erect,  they 
cover  the  centre  of  the  flower,  but  the  dark  zone  of  The 
Duchess  is  outside  of  these  petals,  and  therefore  still  a  feature 
of  the  flower.  The'  foliage  is  of  the  ordinary  plain-leaved  type, 
with  a.  dark  petiole.  Double  White  throws  its  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage,  and  would  make  a  very  useful  variety  for 
cut  flower  purposes,  the  great  beauty  of  the  flowers  making 
them  suitable  for  mixing  with  others.  The  leaf-stalks  are 
dark,  and  serve  to  show  off  the  purity  of  the  flowers. 

A  very  soft  and  pleasing  colour  is  Double  Pink,  having  light 
green  foliage,  including  the  leaf-stalks.  Carnation  Flake  is 
mottled  and  flaked  with  purple,  and  makes  a  useful  variation 
for  those  who  like  flowers  coloured  in  this  way.  Improved 
Double  Scarlet  is  very  similar  to  Crimson  King  in  having  bril¬ 
liant  crimson  flowers  with  red  petioles,  but  differs  in  being 
double.  It  make®  a  beautiful  and  striking  contrast  with 
Double  White.  Double  Blue  throws  its  trusses  of  bloom  well 
above  the  foliage,  thereby  giving  it  a  very  distinctive  aspect. 
A  strain  is  here  known  as  Double  Moss  Curled,  having  rela¬ 
tively  large  flowers  and  very  much  divided  leaves,  both  the 
latter  and  flower's  being  very  much  crisped,  or  curled,  a®  the 
name  would  imply. 


Giant  Primulas. 

The  giant  Primulas  still  maintain  the  large  size  of  the 
flowers,  the  robust  habit  of  the  plants,  and  their  lateness  in 
blooming.  They  seem  about  ten  days  later  than  many  of  those 
above  described,  but  all  of  them  had  flowers  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  show  their  true  character.  A  very  fine  one  was 
that  named  Giant  White,  having  flowers  of  great  substance  and 
purity.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  one  with  dark  petiole  and  the 
other  with  a  pale  green  leaf-stalk.  It.  is  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  more  handsome,  but  either  or  both  of  them  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  this  class.  Another  very  fine  one  is  Giant  Crim¬ 
son,  having  flowers  of  remarkable  size  on  plants  of  great  vigour 
with  red  leaf-stalks.  We  measured  some  of  the  individual 
pips  of  bloom,  and  found  them  varying  from  in.  to  2|  in. 
Giant  Pink  has  very  soft  pink  flowers  of  great  beauty  and 
robust  foliage,  wholly  of  a  light  green.  Giant  Terra  Cotta  is 
a  pleasing  shade  of  rich  dark  salmon,  with  red  leaf-stalks. 
Giant  White  (Fern-leaved)  has  very  robust  foliage  and  green 
leaf-stalks.  •  Giant  Lavender  is  a,  pleasing  variety,  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  exists  only  in  small  quantity,  and  is  used  for  mixing. 

Star  Primulas. 

The  Reading  firm  clearly  recognises  the  great  value  of  the 
decorative  type,  which  they  continue  to  improve  every  year. 
They  have  already  obtained  between  twenty  and  thirty 
varieties  of  this  strain,  but  only  a  certain  number  of  them  are 
yet.  grown  in  quantity,  these  being  the  standard  varieties. 
Star  Pearl  has  pure  white  flowers,  produced  in  tiers  one  above 
the  other  in  great  abundance.  The  leaves  and  stalks  are  all 
light  green.  A  very  striking  variation  upon  these  is  Star 
Pearl  (Fern-leaved),  having  short  and  broad  leaves,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  of  the  Fern  type.  The  flowers;  expand  a  few  days 
later  than  the  original. 

Star  Blue,  as  now  sent  out  under  that  name,  is  many  shades 
darker  than  the  original  blue  type,  which  might  be  described 
as  soft  sky  blue',  or  almost  lavender,  by  comparison  with  the 
deep  tint  of  the  new  one.  The  two  colours  are  so  distinct  and 
beautiful  that  we  think  there  is  room  for  both  of  them.  A 
very  promising  seedling  of  this  race  has  relatively  large  rich 
salmon-pink  flowers,  produced  in  abundance,  and  in  tiers  above 
the  foliage.  Another  Star  seedling  has  its  flowers  closely 
spotted,  mottled,  and  flaked  with  pink,  and  rose  on  a  white 
ground.  A  very  fine  variety  with  which  we  are  veiy  much 
taken  was  that  named  Star  Ruby,  having  flowers  of  a.  rich  and 
brilliant,  ruby  colour,  with  a.  small,  clear  yellow  eye  and  a 
crimson  line  round  it.  It  is.  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
peculiar  shade  of  colour,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  darkest  in 
this  strain,  and  we  give  an  illustration  of  it  to  show  the 
characteristic  build  of  the  plant  and  the  graceful  habit  which 
enables  decorators  to  us©  it  with  great  advantage  where  the 
ordinary  dwarf  type  with  large  flowers  would  be  either  inad¬ 
missible  or  ineffective.  Double  Ruby  is  already  in  existence, 
and  differs  from  the  type  only  in.  having  semi-double  flowers, 
and  will  find  it's  way  into  the  mixed  packets. 

Star  Pink,  as  its  name  implies,  has  soft  pink  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance  on  stems  12  in.  to'  15  in.  in  height. 
Giant  Star  has  pure  white  flowers  about  2  in.  across1,  with 
darker  bronzy  foliage  and  red  petioles.  Although  the  flowers 
have  been  so  greatly  increased  in  size',  they  still  retain  their 
open  and  starry  character.  Star  White  is  the  original  form 
with  white  flowers  and  dark  stems.  Star  White  Queen  has 
pale  brown  leaf-stalks  and  white  flowers1,  with  some  other  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Very  distinct  in  its  way  is  that  named  Star  Prim¬ 
rose  Queen,  having  a  very  large  yellow  eye,  covering  a  greater 
portion  of  the  flowers. 

Star  Mont  Blanc  has  pure  white  flowers',  bronzy  Fern  foliage, 
and  very  dark  metallic  brown  leaf-stalks.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  variety  is;  the  great  length  of  the  flower-stalks, 
which  have  attained  a  length  of  15  in.  to  18  in.  at  the  present 
time,  but  if  the  old  plants  were  grown  on  a.  second  year  they 
would  form  magnificent,  specimens  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high.  The 
first  tier  of  flowers  at  the  present  is  G  in.  to.  9  in.  above  the 
flower-pots,  making  the  variety  a  useful  one  for  cut-flower  pur¬ 
poses,  particularly  where  long  stalks  are  wanted.  The  rosy- 
carmine  flowers  of  Star  Carmine  are  very  handsome,  being  set 
off  with  a.  small  and  neatly-formed  yellow  eye  to  the  pip,  while 
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the  flowers  are  set  off  with  the  dark  brown  leaf-stalks.  Many 
more  of  these  Star  Primulas  might  be  mentioned,  as,  indeed, 
could  be  said  of  the  other  strains  at  Reading,  but  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  in  all  their  beauty  should  make  a  point  of 
running  down  to  Reading  should  they  happen  to  be  up  London, 
way. 


New  England  Park  Superintendents. 

( Concluded  from  page  76.) 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  29th,  1903. 

I  have  not  the  tune  to  add  to'  this  a®  much  as  I  -would  like 
to.  My  plea — want  of  time — is  almost  chronic  with  me. 

G.  A.  Parker. 


In  this  district  California  Privet  is  either  killed  or"  pretty 
well  cut  to  the  ground.  It  is  probable  that  the  early  and 
severe  cold  in  December  of  last,  year  was.  too  severe  for  the  not 
thoroughly  ripened  wood,  or  it  may  be  that  Nature,  feeling 
outraged  at  the  misuse  of  the  plant,  swept,  it  away  with  the 
besom  of  destruction.  In  any  event,  a.  lesson  has  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  taught.,  and  it  will  be  well  if  we.  profit  by  it.  Why  such 
a  stiff,  unnatural-looking  plant  should  be  selected  for  hedges  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  seeing  that  plenty  of  better  material  is 
available,  even  among  the  Privets.  Ibota  and  vulgaris  are 
handsomer  'and  hardier,  and  would  make  a,  hedge  of  softer 
outline  than  ovalifoiium.  Then  wre  have  the  Thorns,  Crataegus 
crus-galli,  C.  mollis,  C.  tomentosa,  and  C.  coccinea.,  which  make 
good  hedge  plants.  What  is  prettier1  than  Japan  Barberry 
(Berberis  Thunbergii)  for  low  hedges  or  Berberis  vulgaris  for 
taller  work?  The  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus  oatharticusi)  and 
Rhamnus  Frangula  make  excellent  hedges,  as  do  Beeches  and 
Hornbeams.  California,  Privet  is  fast  growing  and  easy  of 
propagation,  and  it  is  possible  these  qualities  alone  have  been 
the  reasons  for  its  being  pushed  by  nurserymen  for  hedge  pur¬ 
poses;  let.  us  hope  that  its  day  is  over,  and  that  the  orthodox 
hedge  of  California  Privet  will  not  in  future  occupy  the  front 
of  the  stage,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  J.  A.  Pettigrew. 

I  am  not  up  much  on,  grasses.  I  did  have  a,  steep,  sand-bank, 
and  to  prevent  its  washing  I  covered  it  with  Rosa  wichuriana 
three  years  ago,  which  isi  doing  very  well,  and  I  think  prevent® 
the  bank  from  washing  down.  If  you  put  loam  on.  and  then 
sow  the  grass-vseed,  how  are  you  going  to  prevent,  the  loam  from 
washing  down  ? 

I  would  like  to.  hear'  about  the  Elm-leaf  beetle  this  year. 
We  have  found  a,  very  few.  We  did  not  do  any  spraying,  only 
for  one  or  two  private  parties.  The  reason,  is  that  the  city 
council  did  not  appropriate  any  money.  The  trees  in  our  city 
never  looked  better  than  they  do  this  year.  The  reason  I  give 
is  that  we  did  good  work  through  last  year,  and  the  cold  weti 
weather  wei  had  in  June  this  year.  But  we  hear  that,  the  Maple 
trees  are  suffering  from  some  kind  of  an  insect,  but,  have  not 
seen,  them  yet.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  else  about 
them.  Chas.  S.  Anthony. 


Wachusett  Reservation,  Princeton,  Mass. 
Will  someone  tell  me  the  best  time  and  the  best  method  of 
planting  "Water  Lilies,  and  where  I  may  obtain  the  seeds? 

Guy  H.  Chase. 


Have  planted  roots  of  Water  Lilies,  by  attaching  a,  weight 
and  dropping  them  in  the  ponds.  Did  not  obtain  good  results, 
but  attributed  the  failure  to  the  large  number  of  musk  rats  that 
infest  the  waters  in  this  vicinity. 

Have  any  of  the  members  been  able  to,  establish  Water 
Lilies  in  ponds  frequented  by  musk  rats?  Chas.  P.  Price. 


Boston,  Mass.,  August  12th,  1903. 
Red  Fescue  (Festuca,  rubra)  is  not  only  good  for  putting 
greens,  it  is  also  good  for  holding  sand  banks  and  shifting  sands 


near  the  sea  shore.  It,  is  also  good  for  woodland  parks,  and 
deserves  more  general  use.  Various-leaved  Fescue  (Festuca 
heterophylla)  is  an  excellent  grass  for  use  in  densely-shaded 
situations.  So  also,  is  Kentucky  Bluegras®  (Poa  pratensis)  if 
care  is.  taken:  in  watering,  and  by  occasional  applications  of  lime 
to  keep  land  from  becoming  sour  and  sodden,  and  with  surface 
cultivation  of  soil  by  means  of  an  iron-toothed  rake.  Smooth 
Bronie-grass  (Bromus  inermiisi)  thrives  well  on  dry,  loose  soil, 
and  hasi  unusual  droughbresisting  powers.  It  is  not  so,  difficult 
to,  eradicate  as  Couchgrass.  As  a  sand-binder,  Sandgrass 
(Calamovilfa,  longifolia,)  is  probably  unsurpassed. 

The  revised  “Bulletin  No.  14,”  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Agrostology,  on  the  subject 
“  Economic  Grasses,”  is1  a  very  valuable  publication  on  this 
subject.  Descriptions!  of  250  species  will  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  special  lists  follow,  lawm  grasses,  grasses  for 
wet  lands,  for  embankments  and  for1  holding,  shifting  sands,  as 
well  as  hay  and  pasture  grasses.  An  article  on  “  Lawn  and 


Primula  Star  Ruby.  (Seep.  136.) 


Lawn  Making  ”  from  the  same  office  is  to,  the  point  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

Every  six  or  seven  years  Ligustrum  ovalifoiium  is  killed  to 
the  ground.  A  few  hot  days  followed  by  biting  frost  seems  to 
be  the  cause.  A  fermentation  of  the  sap  is  the  result.  By 
severe  pruning  and  good  care  many  hedges  in  this  vicinity  killed 
almost  to  the  ground  last  winter  are  now  2  ft.  high  and  very 
vigorous.  As  a  formal  hedge  this:  plant  holds  a,  place,  it  is  so 
clean  and  bright  and  trim.  For  natural  planting  Ligustrum 
Ibota,  L.  medium  and  L.  vulgare  are  safer  and  are  not  so  stiff. 

Edward  P.  Adams. 


Triticum  repens,  the  common  Witch  Couchgrass,  will  grow 
anywhere,  even  on  a  rock,  and  will  thrive  where  you  don  t 
want  it  to.  I  doubt  if  any  other  variety  of  grasses  ever  had 
so,  many  darn:  words  uttered  in  relation  to  its  staying  qualities 
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as  this  grass  has;  and  still  I  find  it  has  some  redeeming 
qualities,  which  is  to  prevent  the  washing  of  steep  hanks.  Six 
years  ago  I  wrote  to  several  different  seedsmen  for  seeds,  but 
found  nonei  who  kept  it.  Therefore  I  dug  and  planted  it  in 
rows  2-1  ft.  apart  by  12  in.  in  rows;  also  at  same  time  seeded 
with  Timothy  and  Redtop.  In  two  years’  time  the  other 
grasses  were  run  out.  and  the  Witch-grass  held  the  fort.,  and 
also  the  banks,  but  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  wash 
since.  Our  banks  were  sand,  but.  graded  up1  with  street  alley 
rubbish,  then,  covered  with  4  in,,  to  6  in.  of  cheap1  loam,  and  in 
this  the  roots  were  planted.  Where  and  how  to  buy  grass 
seed?  We  will  take  Kentucky  Blue  (Poa.  pratensis).  While 
14  lb.  makes  a.  legal  bushel,  yet  it  can  be  bought  weighing 
from  27  lb.  to  30  lb.  per  bushel ;  the  best  is.  none  too  good. 
If  there  are  no  merchants  near  you  who  buy  seeds  of  Henry 
Nungessor  and  Co..,  65,  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City,  write  to 
him  for  prices  on  what  you  want  and  weight  per  bushel. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  about,  the  California.  Privet  winter 
killing  (well,  let  it  kill).  I  cut  ours1  back  to  the  ground,  and 
it  now  stands  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  green  and  beautiful. 

A.  P.  Gapen. 

As  Mr.  Stillman  is  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  he  will  be  unable 
to  write  anything  this  timei.  Mrs.  Amos  Stillman. 


Boston,  Mass.,  August  26th,  1903. 

This  “  Bulletin  ”  having  come  to  my  hands  accidentally,  I 
have  a  little  story  to  add  before  I  start  it.  on,  its  journey  again. 
I  was.  recommending  the  much-talked-of  “  Couch  grass  ”  for  a 
place  where  I  thought  nothing  else1  would  do  well,  and  was  told 
the  following:  A  North  End  Sunday-school  teacher  was  'hear¬ 
ing  her  class.,  and  of  a.  small  urchin  she  asked  :  “  Who  made 
you  1  ”  To.  which  she  got  the  ready  reply  :  “  Oh !  come  off, 
ain’t  there  trouble  enough  about,  that  at  home.” 

The  Secretary. 


This  “  Bulletin  ”  has  been  before  me  for  some  time  awaiting 
a  parting  word  before  going  to  the  printer. 

It  is  to  our  friend,  neighbour  and  fellow-member,  Jackson 
Dawson  and  his  family  that  I  wish  to.  express  the  sympathy 
of  this  associationi  in  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Dawson.,  followed 
a  few  weeks,  later  by  that  of  his.  son  diaries.  Mrs.  Dawson 
had  been  more  or  less  an  invalid  for  several  years,  but.  her 
sudden  death  came  a.si  a.  shock  to  her  many  friends  in.  this 
community.  Charles,  or  “  Charlie,”  as  he  was  popularly  known, 
by  most  of  our  members.,  soon  after’1  his  mother’s  death  was 
taken  sick  with  pneumonia,,  but  wa®  convalescent  when  a.  rei- 
lapse  brought  a  fatal  termination.. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Being 
brought  up  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  he  had  a,  wonderful 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants,  treies  and  shrub®.  He  for  several 
years  had  charge  of  the  greenhouses  of  the  Biisisey  Institute, 
resigning  to.  take  charge  of  the  extensive  planting  which  Mr. 
Pettigrew  was  just  commencing  in,  the  Boston  Park  System. 
After  some  two.  years  in  the  Boston.  Parks,  he  was  in,  the 
Essex  County,  N.J.,  Parks,  for  several  years,  resigning  his 
position  to  take,  charge  of  thei  business  of  the  Eastern  Nur¬ 
series,  which  had  been  established  by  hi®  sister  and  himself. 

In  his  death  horticulture  ha®  lost  a  true  Mend  who  ever 
looked  to  the  advancement  of  the  beautiful. 

John  W.  Duncan. 

Secretary. 


Sweet  Pea  Culture. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Society 
Mr.  Percy  Waterer  read  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  “  Sweet  Peas,”  in  which,  after  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  flower,  he  referred  to  the  great  variety  of  colour  and 
many  other  good  qualities  possessed  by  the  improved  forms  in¬ 
troduced  since  Mr.  Eckford  first  began  to  take  interest  in  them 
in  1879,  and  a  few  years  later  Mi'.  Burpee. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  a  standard  in  form — 
for  example,  the  hold,  upright  standard  of  Black  Knight  and 


the  hooded  standard  and  wings  of  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton.  The 
double  form  was  hardly  desirable,  but  the  Cupid  and  Bush 
varieties  will  no.  doubt  become  popular.  The  importance  of 
fonr  flowers  on  a  stem  is  over-estimated,  as  they  are  seldom 
evenly  developed. 

Early  planting  is  strongly  advised,  good  root  action  being 
encouraged  by  cool  weather,  .and  deep  trenching  is  important. 
It  is  doubtful  if  change  of  soil  is  so  important  as  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  but  a  change  of  seed  is  occasionally  desirable.  Natural 
manures  are  advised  in  preference  to  artificial,  especially  in  a 
liquid  state. 

After  giving  a  list  of  desirable  varieties,  the  lecturer  sug¬ 
gested  a  selection  of  eighteen,  consisting  of  Dorothy  Eckford, 
Blanche  Burpee,  King  Edward  VII.,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Prima 
Donna  o>r  Lovely,  Coccinea,,  Navy  Blue,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton, 
Black  Knight,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Miss  Willmott,Lord  Rosebery, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Triumph,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  Lord 
Kenyon,  Salopian,  and  America.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to 


Primula  sinensis  Brilliant  King.  (See  p.  135.) 


advise  planting  seeds  in  pots  first  week  in  February,  growing 
on  and  planting  out  after  first  week  in  April. 

The  difficulty  in.  Sweet  Pea®  not  always  coming  true  is 
probably  to  be  traced  to  incomplete  fixing,  as  experiments 
showed  that  a  variety  often  differed  through  difference  of  soil.  1 
It  may  also  follow  on  the  visit  of  a,  speoies  of  bee,  which  is 
more  common  now  than  formerly. 

The  Sweet  Pea  has  advantages'  and  disadvantages  in 
hybridising  and  crossing  when  compared  with  other  plant®',  as, 
for  instance,  the  Chrysanthemum.  When  once  a.  variety  has 
been  fixed,  it  is  practically  inexhaustible;  but,  of  course,  it 
cannot  be  produced  by  bud  propagation. 

The  lecturer  carefully  explained  the  difficult  points  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  incited  his  hearers  to  endeavour  at  any  rate  by 
selection  to  improve  the  existing  varieties  as  far  as  possible. 

Many  difficulties  which  had  presented  themselves  to  mem¬ 
bers  were  satisfactorily  smoothed  away,  and  a,  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Waterer  and  to  the  chairman  (Mr.  Humphreys),  who  was 
evidently  an  enthusiastic  Sweet,  Pea  grower,  closed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  Weekly  Prize  see 
centre  page. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers,  and  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.” — Shakspere. 


I  Weekly  Prize 

!  FOR 

|  Short  Articles. 

)  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gabdening  Would 
(  will  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  foe 

(  THE  BEST  PAEAGEAPH,  or  SHOET  AETICLE,  sent 
(  by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
j  judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
(  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 

Isent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  COLUMN  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  peactical  inteeest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contbibuttons 

)  ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHEBE 

)  of  gardening  peopee.  Letters  should  be 
)  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
>  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
’  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

>  • - - - 

!  The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

,  October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Bank  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  24d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

NICOTIANA  SYLVESTRIS. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of  the 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  VIRIDI- 
GLAUCESCENS 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  S.  W.,” 
For  his  article  on  “Notes  on  American 
;  Shrubs,”  page  11& 


Views  and  Reviews. 

To  Specialise  Fruit  Culture. 

For  the  last  decade  or  two  a,  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
in  this  country  and  the  possibility  of  making 
it  a  commercial  enterprise.  We  are  re¬ 
peatedly  told  that  our  climate  is  not  so  bad 
compared  with  that  of  various  other 
countries  from  whence  they  send  usi  im¬ 
mense  importations  of  Apple®,  not  to  mention 
other  fruits.  When  our  Colonies  send  us 
fruits  we  wink  at  it,  and  even  encourage  the 
business,  not  thinking,  perhaps,  that  we  are 
even  encouraging  the;  best  and  most  enter¬ 
prising  of  our  own  people  to:  go  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  fruit-farming,  thus  depriving 
the  country  of  its  most,  enterprising  workers, 
and  sending  millions  of  money  out  of  the 
country,  a.  fair  proportion  of  which  at  least 
should  be  kept  at  home.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodge 
lias  just  been  discussing  this  question  at  a 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  to  a  crowded  audience, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Council 
for  a  number  of  social  trade  societies.  He 
finds,  from  the  Board  of  Trade  return®,  that 
we  import.,  foreign  fruit  to  the  value,  of 
£10, 000, 000. 

The  subject  of  his  remarks  was  “  Back  to 
the  land';  is  fruit-farming  a  solution,?”  He 
said  that  the  cry  of  “  Back  to.  the  Land  ” 
had  become  more  insistent,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  holders  of  other  countries  de¬ 
priving  us  of  our  markets.  The  depopula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  over-crowding  in 
town®  also-  h-ore  upon  the  same  question. 
We  think  it  would  be  a  vast  improvement 
upon  the  existing  order  of  things  if  security 
of  tenure  were  rendered  more  certain,  than 
at  present,  and  if  the  railway  companies 
would  give  equal  facilities  instead  of  pre¬ 
ference  fares  which  they  give  to  the  goods 
of  foreigners  a.t  the  present  time. 

Another  point  of  importance,  and  a  far- 
reaching  one,  is  that  of  specialisation  in 
fruit  culture,  whereby  only  certain  portion® 
of  the  country  could  be  planted  with  those 
particular  fruits  which  succeed  there.  A 
very  good  instance  of  what  we  mean  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  Hodge  in,  dealing  with  the 
movements,  at  Westfield,  Blairgowrie.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  that  district  of  Perth¬ 
shire  is  of  such  a,  character  that  Raspberries 
can  apparently  be  grown  to  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Blairgowrie  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  that,  fact  were 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  we  think  it  would 
tend  more  to  revolutionise  fruit  culture  in 


this  country  than  in  trying  to,  grow  fruits 
under  adverse  circumstances.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  science  of  the  subject  are 
well  aware  that  climate  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  in  the  bearing  of  heavy  crops  of  pro¬ 
duce  than  all  the  manures,  and  cultivation 
that  can  be  given.  In  veiy  dry  seasons  the 
land  may  be  cultivated  to  perfection,  but  if 
the  rainfall  is  insufficient  the  trees  and 
plants  upon  the  land  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  wealth  of  plant,  food  at 
the  roots,  but  which,  cannot  be  carried  in 
owing  to  tfie  lack  of  moisture,  which  is  the 
vehicle  for  carrying  it  from  the  soil  to  the 
plant.  Temperature  also,  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  and  there  are  other  necessities 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here,  but 
the,  fact  remains,  that  if  moisture  is  sufficient 
and  the  temperature  high  enough,  good 
land,  or  suitable  land,  will  produce  magnifi¬ 
cent  crop®. 

We  have,  often  remarked  the  futile  at¬ 
tempt  at  Raspberry-growing  on  the  dry 
exposed  hillsides,  of  Kent,  where  the  plants 
are  put  out,  in  rows  in  tfie  full  sun,  and  cut 
down  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  to  2 1  ft,.,  in  order 
that  they  may  stand  upright  without  stak¬ 
ing.  If  Raspberry  culture  can  pay  under 
such  conditions,  it-  must  be  entirely  due  to 
the  high  price  obtainable  for  the  fruits. 
The  quantity  m-uist,  indeed,  be  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the,  extent  of  land  under 
crop.  The  Raspberry  is  a  shallow-roofing 
plant,,  and  likes:  its,  roots  in  a  damp,  situation, 
amongst  leaf  mould  and  other  decaying  vege¬ 
tation.  Under  such  conditions,  and  in  half- 
shaded  places  in  woods  of  the  North,  tfie 
wild  plants,  both  the  ordinary  red  and  the 
yellow-fruited  varieties,  fruit  abundantly 
without,  any  care  whatever.  The  old  canes 
and  the  young  ones  and  other  vegetation 
are  often  struggling  together,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  plant®  are  enabled  to  bear 
immense  crops  owing  to  the'  suitability  of 
the  condition®. 

That  is  a  pattern  that  need  not  be  copied 
in  cultivation ;  that  is,  the  cultivator  need 
not  plant  dense  bushes  in  moist  and  half- 
shaded  situations,  in  glades  and  borders  of 
woods.  The  Scottish  climate  is  much  more 
suitable  than  that  of  England  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Raspberries.  The  open  field  in 
the  Northern  counties  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  very  well,  provided  the  situation  i®  not 
absolutely  dry.  The  suitable  areas  of  land, 
however,  can  always  be  selected  there,  and 
with  or  without  mulching,  the  canes  would 
produce  heavier  crops  than  they  could  in  the 
dry  soils' of  a,  southern  county. 
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Instead  of  cutting  down  the  canes  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  to 
21-  ft.,  they  ought,  at  least,  to  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  a,  height 
of  6  ft.,  and  grown  in  tire  form  of  stools,  tied  to,  stakes  or  else 
to  wire®  stretched  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ground.  A 
cane  of  6  ft.  would  certainly  produce  much  more  fruit  than 
when  rigidly  cut  down  as  above  described.  Tall  canes  would 
also  serve  to  shade  the  ground  on  which  they  grow,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  necessity  for  mulching,  although  we  have  evidence 
that  even  ini  Scotland  it  pays1  to  mulch  the  ground,  even  with 
nothing  richer  than  decaying  leave®  or  cut  grass. 

In  Perthshire  they  seem  to  have  grasped  this  essential  idea, 
and  a  syndicate  has  purchased  the  estate  of  Drummellie  and 
Essendy,  about  three  miles  from  Blairgowrie,  and  sold  it  in 
lots,  ranging  from  5  acres,  to  25  acres,  at  a  price  which 
works  out  at  about.  £6  an;  acre,  payable  over  ten  years.  Good 
fruit  land  in  the  Blairgowrie  district  is  rented  at  from  £10 
to  £12  pea'  acre,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  after  which  the 
tenant  Iras  not  longer  control  over  it  unless  he  can  succeed 
in  renewing  his  lease.  They  intend  to  run  other  industries 
in  connection  with  fruit,  including  dairying,  poultry,  and  bee- 
farming,  bottling  and  preserving  fruit:,  and'  barrel-making. 
We  think  that  is  certainly  a.  business  way  of  setting  about 
the  matter. 

During  the  fruit-picking  season  they  send  to  Glasgow  for 
help.  There  was  a,  dearth  of  labour  last  year,  when  the 
Women’s  Trade  Council  in  Glasgow  was  anuroaebed,  and  80 
girls  were  sent  down  to  Blairgowrie  to  pick  fruit.  That  recall® 
the  hop-picking  season  in  Kent,  when,  the  poor  people  of  London 
practically  take  a  holiday,  ea, ruing  good  wages  all  the  time 
if  the  season  is  fairly  favourable.  House®  will  shortly  be 
erected  at  Westfield®,  and  a  thousand  people  will  be  necessary 
to  undertake  the  work  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  linen 
and  jute  industry  of  Blairgowrie  had  gone  down  considerably, 
and  the  town  would  have  practically  been  non-existent  if  it 
had  not.  been  for  the  fruit  trade. 

The  Strawberry  industry  in  Kent  and  Hampshire  is  more 
remunerative  than,  the  Raspberry  one,  because  the  drier 
climate  enables  the  fruit®  to.  be  harvested  with  more  certainty. 
The  fruit,  nevertheless,  ha®  a.  difficulty  in  attaining  it®  full 
size  in  dry  seasons,  and  there  are  moister  parts  in,  the  country 
where  Strawberries  can,  be  grown  with  profit,  in,  average  seia- 
sons.  In  the  far  North,  such  aisi  Kincardineshire  and  Aber¬ 
deenshire.,  where  the  climate  Is  not  of  the  best,  the  cultivation 
of  Strawberries  i®  carried  on  extensively,  and  i®  a,  paying 
industry.  The  fruit  ripen®  much  hlter  there  than  in  the  more, 
sunny  South,  and  if  we  were  a,  practical  people  we  should 
amend'  the  laws  of  the  count, ry  in.  such,  a,  way  that  fruit,  could 
be  conveyed  to  the  South  at  reasonable  rates  after  the  crop® 
in  the  South  had  been  consumed  or  made  Into  jam.  If  such 
an  arrangement  were  made  Strawberry  culture  would  come 
to  he  carried  on  much  more  extensively  in  Northern  counties 
than  it  Is  at,  present,  and  we  should  be!  able  to  get  home  .sup¬ 
plies  from  different,  parts  of  the  country,  thus  greatly  extend¬ 
ing  the  season.  Such  a,  plan  is  in  operation  in  America,, 
where  the  early  crops,  of  the.  South  are  sent  off  northwards 
to  furnish  the 'first  supplies  there,  and  the  cooler  Northern 
States  come  to  the  rescue  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  later. 


Price  of  Vegetables  at  Bulawayo.— Mr.  A.  So utter,  the 
market  master,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulawayo 
Chronicle”  as  follows: -“I  regret  to  feel  compelled  to  write 
to  vour  paper  re  the  above  as  the  only  means  of  letting  the  public 
know  what  they  are  losing  by  not  attending  the  morning  market. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  being  practically  thrown  away 
every  morning,  and  any  person  can  buy  one  slnllmgsworth  as 
a  minimum  of  any  particular  kind,  which  allows  the  small  house¬ 
holder  to  buy  a  varietv  which  would  last  him  a  week  for  5s. 
Many  people  scoffed  at  the  mayor’s  idea  of  exporting  vegetables 
to  Kimberley  and  elsewhere,  but,  by  comparison  of  prices,  1  can 
assure  the  public  that  at  the  present  time  they  could  be  exported 
with  advantage,  to  the  gardener.  There  is  no  encouragement 
here  for  a  gardener  to  produce  more  than  what  he  thinks  wilt 
sell  at  a  fair  remuneration,  and.  according  to  the  prices  we  are 
getting,  it  does  not  pay  to  cart  them  to  the  market. 


Nicotiana  sylvestris. 

{See  Supplement.) 

Our  reader®  are  familiar  with  the  night-scented  Tobacco  N. 
alata,,  better  known  as  N.  affinis,  which  is  highly  appreciated 
for  cultivation  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass.  It,  has  one 
drawback,  however,  and  that  is1  during  the  day  the  flowers 
often  appear  more  or  less*  limp,  half  closed,  and  less  decidedly 
scented  than  during  the  early  morning  or  in  the  evening. 
Owing  to  the  habit  the  flowers  have  of  partly  closing  during 
the  day  they  are  less  effective  for  garden,  decoration  than  they 
woi  id  0. then  wise  be. 

In  1898  a  new  species  was  brought  under  our  notice  in  N. 
sylvestris,  a  native  of  Argentina,,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Dammann  and  Co.,  o,f  Naples.  This  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  larger  plant  than  N.  alata,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller, 
though  they  are,  produced  in  much  greater  abundance.  The 
plant  varies  in  height  from  3-|-  ft.  to  6ft.,  according  to  the 
condition®  under  which  it,  has:  been  grown.  The  leave®  are 
oblong-elliptic,  densely  clothing  the  lower  part,  of  the  stem. 
The  peduncle,  or  flower  stalk,  rises  clear  of  the  foliage,  and 
bears  an  oblong  panicle  of  many  white  flowers.  The  lamina 
is  of  moderate  size  compared  with  that  of  the  night-scented 
Tobacco,  but,  the  tube  is  .slender  and  of  great  length,  adding 
considerably  to  the  ornamental  effect  of  the  plant. 

Our  illustration  represents  a,  large  bed  of  the  plant  as  grown 
in,  Kew  Gardens  last  year.  From  this,  the  reader  will  glean 
an  idea  of  the  dense  habit,  of  the  plant  and  its  suitability  for 
that  kind  of  work.  There  is  another  method,  however,  of 
producing  a,  sub-tropical  effect,  in  the.  garden,  by  spacing  the 
plants  thinly  over  the  bed,  with  just  sufficient  room  between 
each  for  a,  groundwork  of  dwarfer  flowering  plant®.  That, 
would  be  akin  to  the,  method  so,  frequently  employed  in  parks 
at,  the  present  day,  and  which  is  termed  mixed  bedding. 
Under  such  conditions  the  plant  would  have  more  scope  and 
be  encouraged  to  throw  up,  more  of  its  side  branches  from 
amongst  the  leaves.  If  the,  bed  was  in  good  heart,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  supplied  in,  summer,  the  plants  would  attain 
greater  height,  giving  more  of  a  sub-tropical  aspect  to  the 
garden. 

Both  of  these  plans,  might  very  well  be  adopted  in  gardens 
with  satis, facto, ry  and  even  novel  results,  for  the  capabilities 
of  this  plant  have  not  yet  been  fully  exploited.  The  species 
could  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  common 
Tobacco,  and  it  would  certainly  be  more  effective  at  a  distance 
even  in  bright  or  dull  weather,  and  even  late  in  the  evening, 
when  the  gloaming  is  falling.  Such  would,  of  course',  apply 
to  the  night-scented  Tobacco,  but  that  is  always  a  dwarfer 
plant  and  less  massive  in,  build  than,  the  new  comer  from  the 
Silver  State. 

Those  who  wish  t,o,  make  the  most  of  this  plant  during  the 
present  season,  should  sow  seeds  at,  once  in  a,  stove,  -and  rear 
them  under  conditions  similar  to  that  given  to  Gloxinias  in  the 
early  stages.  Growth  is  rather  slow  for  a,  time,  and  the 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  after  they  have  become  well 
established  and  perhaps  showing  the  first  rough  leaf.  That 
would  be  more  necessary  if  the  soil  in  the  seed  pan:  was.  at,  all 
inclined1  to  become,  sour.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  decent 
little  specimens,  with  a  few  leave®,  they  may  be  potted  off 
singly  in  60-size  pots,  and  grown  under  favourable,  conditions 
as  to  light  to  prevent  them  becoming  in  any  way  drawn. 

If  very  large  plants  are  desired  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
pot,  on,  tlie  plants  again  before  they  become  root-bo, und. 
During  May  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  at 
the,  end  of  that  month  put  in,  the  open,,  provided  the  weather 
is  sufficiently  mild,  hut,  otherwise  delaying  the  operation  for  a 
week  or  so  until  the.  weather  is  more  sea  son, able..  Well-estab¬ 
lished  plant®  make  rapid  growth  after  being  planted  out  in 
the  open  in  a,  rich,  friable,  and  well-drained  soil,  and  the  effect 
will  he  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  planter  in  choosing 
suitable  situations,  and  in  attending  to  small  details  of  culture. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Calanthe  Veitchii. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  is  very  pleasing  to  see  that  the  exhibit  at  page  1049 
is  still  under  discussion,  and  is  improving  with  each  succeeding 
letter.  By-and-by  Mr.  Penton’s-  eulogy  will  be  quite  left  in 
the  shade.  Mr.  Bethel  is  fuming  a  little  in  his  last  letter,  I 
suppose,  because  he  has  exhausted  his  vocabulary  in  its  praise, 
but  he  must  just  let  himself  infuse  a  little',  and  then  he  will  find 
words  for  further  eulogy.  It  is  also  pleasing  to1  see  that  the 
judge  is  willing  to  add  to  the  praise.  He  is  improving  upon  his 
original  self  as  well  as  anybody  could  expect. 

His  version,  page  112,  is  not  the  same  as  Mr.  Bethel’s  official 
version  of  the  criticism,  page  49.  One  phrase  in  the  new 
edition,  “  The  variety  was  of  very  ordinary  ‘  merit,’  ”  should  be 
fully  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers;  it  would  make 
the  meaning  clearer,  and  might  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
horticultural  knowledge,  which  all  our  discussions  should  lead 
to.  It  might  also  be  explained  at  the  same  time  how  a.  man, 
who  could  not  be  called  a  youth,  could  say  that  the  colour 
of  Calanthe  Veitchii,  sitting  in  a,  darkish  corner  of  but  a  poorly- 
lighted  room  at  the  time,  was  pale,  seeing  that  at  best  it  is 
not  a  deep  shade  of  colour,  and  sure  to  look  pale  in  artificial 
light.  The  meeting  Mr.  Cairns  refers  to,  page  112,  was  never 
asked  to  give  its  opinion  either  one'  way  or  another ;  neither  did 
the  meeting,  as  a  meeting,  ask  the  exhibitor  to  resign  or 
apologise.  A  few  partisans  spoke — that  was  all — and  the 
thing  fizzled  out.  It  might  be  well  to  remind  Mr.  Bethel  that 
the  judge  only  got  consent  to-  discourse  on  the  exhibit  for  the 
edification  of  the  meeting,  and  how  that  could  be  twisted  into 
asking  a  certificate  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  What  “  Semi- 
Darkness  ”  is  pleased  to  see  is  that  the  exhibit  at.  page  1049 
is  creeping  up  to  its  correct  standard.  Mr.  Bethel,  in  a  private 
letter,  said  it  was  made  out  to  be  an  average  exhibit ;  his 
letter'  to  the  Editor  improved  on  that.  Mr.  Cairns  is  also  doing 
well  in  that  direction.  W.  K. 


Young  Gardeners  and  Watering, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  hardly  like  to  enter  into  the  arena  and  cross  swords- 
with  an  “  Experienced  One,”  being  only  an  .amateur  and  in 
employer.  But  I  feel  I  must  add  my  mite  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  excellent  and  helpful  letters  of  “  Japonica  ”  and  of  Mr. 
Beckett. 

I  was  a  sufferer  from  the  well-meaning  foreman  unknown 
to  the  “  Experienced  One,”  who  watered  with  his  hands  and  not 
with  his  brains.  I  gave  him  your  excellent  periodicals  to- 
read,  containing  the  interesting  and  sensible  advice  of 
“  Japonica”  and  Mr.  Beckett,  and  the  result  has  been  that  my 
plants  look  quite  different  even  in  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  he  perused  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

My  garden  is,  I  regret  to  say,  undermanned,  as  the  “  Ex¬ 
perienced  One  ”  describes,  but  I  do.  not  see  that  that  is  any 
excuse  for  a  young  gardener  to  “  teem  ”  water  on.  everything 
alike,  and,  in  my  own  case,  using  the  brains  has  certainly  saved 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  both  to  my 
foreman  and  to  myself.  Geraldine  Mato. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  perfectly  agreed  with  the  gentleman  “  Experienced 
One.”  As  regards  young  gardeners  and  watering,  I  think 
myself  “  Japonica.  ”  and  friend  have  been  too  severe  upon 
us  young  gardeners.  I  myself  have  only  just  turned  twenty, 
so  am  quite  young  as  regards  the  profession,  of  gardening  and 
watering.  I  perfectly  agree  with  our  friend  “  Experienced 
One  ”  as  regards  places  being  undermanned.  I  have  been  in 
such  places  myself,  but  got  away  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  some  places  the  staff  look  upon 
the  young  men  in  the  houses  “  to  get  over  the  watering  as 
quickly  as  possible,  because  they  are  wanted  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  such  as  he  says.  I  also  consider  Mr.  “  Japonica, ’s.  ”  re¬ 


marks  veiy  unjust  towards  us  young  gardeners,  and  many 
more  of  my  young  gardening  mates  join  me  in  this.  I  thank 
Mr.  “  Experienced  One  ”  very  much  for  hisi  few  words  in  your 
valuable  paper  on  February  6th  for  the  sake  of  us  young  gar¬ 
deners.  We  also,  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  “  Japonica  ”  and 
friend  have  always  practised  what  they  now  preach?  I  do 
not  think  abler  pens  could  discuss  this;  important  question  any 
better  than  our  friend  “  Experienced  One.” 

Gainsborough,  Lines.  A  Yoong  Gardener. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sib,  In  answer  to  “  Experienced  One’s  ”  letter  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  of  February  6th,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
must  say  I  am  surprised  at  the  way  he  has  taken  up  the  cudgels 
against  myself  and  Mr.  Beckett  re  what  I  said  about  watering. 

Still,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  -excuse  “  Experienced  One,”  for  to 
my  belief  it  is  nothing  less  than  jealousy  on  his  part. 

However,  I  will  try  and  answer  his  letter  as  well  as  I  can. 
Firstly,  I  never  .said  nor  yet  tried  for  one.  moment  to  make 
anyone  believe  that,  there  are  no  competent  young  gardeners 
in  our  profession  “  who.  take  any  interest  whatsoever  in  water¬ 
ing  and  planhgrowing.”  If  he  will  refer  back  he  will  see  that-  I 
said  “  some  young  gardeners,”  not  all  of  them,  and  I  still 
maintain  what  I  said,  for  I  have  had  proofs ;  yes,  many  proofs. 

"  Experienced  Onei  ”  must,  have  had  some  exceptionally  care¬ 
ful  young  men  under  him,  and  he  has  been  very  lucky  indeed 
if  he  has  never  ( ?)  had  one  under  him  who  was  careless  with  his 
watering.  I  wonder  how  many  more  can  say  the  .same  as 
“  Experienced  One.” 

Still,  in.  one  part  of  hi  si  letter  “  Experienced  One  ”  admits 
some  “  careless  and  'slip-shod  ”  watering  isi  done,  for  he  says 
“  he  has  known  cosies  where  gardens  are  undermanned,  there¬ 
fore  the  young  men  have  to  ‘  teem  ”  (I  did  not  use  this  word) 
the  water  into  the  plants  or  leave  them  undone.”  He  proves 
my  words  there. 

I  think  there  can  be  very  few  gardeners  indeed  who-,  even] 
if  they  are  undermanned',  would  wish  their  undermen  to  slop 
the  wafer  into  the  plants. 

In  one  part,  of  his  letter  “  Experienced  One  ”  has  copied  my 
words,  for  I  distinctly  said,  “Watering  can  only  be  properly 
learned  by  practice.” 

I  distinctly  said,  “  As  a.  rule;  a.  quick-growing  plant,  requires 
more  water  than  a  slow-growing  one..”  Well,  now,  a.re  not 
Arum  Lilies,  Spiraeas,  etc.  quick-growing  subjects  ? 

Yes,  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  “  always  practised  what  Ij 
now  preach,”  for  I  have  alwaysi  been  under  a.  good  and  careful 
master  who  has  been  willing  to  teach  his  young  men.  Why 
should  “Experienced  One”  think  otherwise?  I  should  like 
him  to  say  why. 

I  hope,  as  “  Experienced  One  ”  does,  that  some  abler  pens 
than  ours  will  take  up  the  subject  of  watering,  and  see  how 
far  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  have  said. 

Still,  I  have  one  very  able  pen,  on  my  side,  viz.,  Mr.  Beckett, 
and  I  seem  to  have  another  on  my  side  this  week  in  “  T.  B. 
Byram,”  for  his-  words  agree  with  mine  in  many  ways. 

In  conclusion,  all  I  can,  say  is,  I  am,  very  sorry  I  have  offended 
anyone  with-  my  article,  and  I  sincerely  hope  “  Experienced 
One  ”  is  the  only  offended  person,  as  I  meant  my  words  more 
as  advice  than  “  unjust  ”  blame..  '  Japonica. 


Labels. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It,  matters  little  whether  Mr.  Thatcher  and  I  agree  as 
to  labels  being  “  necessary  evils.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
label,  however  -small,  detracts-  from  the  beauty  of  -such  plant, 9 
as  Edraianthus  pumilio  or  Gentiana.  verna,.  I  therefore  look 
up-on  a,  label  a, si  a  necessary  disadvantage. 

What  is  of  importance  to  us  isi  that  we,  as  gardeners,  should 
use  the  best  lab-el  we  can  obtain.  Mr.  Thatcher  believes,  it  to 
be  “  Wood’s  plant  club-  label,”  but  this  is  only  another  form  of 
the  zinc  label,  which  I  mentioned  in,  my  article  as,  having  been 
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tried  and  superseded  here  by  the  one  almost  exclusively  used 
at  Kew — the  lead  label.  J •  C- 


Ants. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Be  the  above  insect,  if  "  J.  C.  F.  w ill  drop  a  small 
quantitv  of  tar  in  their  haunts  it  will  quickly  drive  them  from 
thence.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  use  of  matches  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  as  "  W.  B.  B.  states,  in  all  probability  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  T.  Fletcher. 

Emval  Park,  Wrexham. 


The  Bothy. 

I  wonder  how  many  bothies  there  are  in  this  country  wheie 
evervthing  is  kept  in  proper  order  and  tidy  :  also  proper  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  everything  right  and  proper,  both  words  and 
deeds ! 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  there  are  many  yes,  a  v  ery 
great  many— bothies  m  this  country  where  there  is  not  much 
encouragement  for  any  young  man  (however  much  he  may  try) 
to  keep  things  tidv  and  in  proper  order.  I  refer  to  those  places 
called  bothies,  which  really  look  very  much  more  like  tumble- 
down  sheds,  and  really  are  not  fit  and  healthy  places  for  any 
young  gardener  to  live  in. 

Some  there  are  where,  when  it  rains,  you  get  nearly  as  wet 
as  if  you  were  out  in  the  storm. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  when  you  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  move  your  bed  because  the  rain  is  dripping 
thiough  the  roof  on  to  it .  I  have  lived  once  in  such  a  bothy 
myself,  or  I  wo  Id  not  say  it.  I  only  wish  all  young  gardeners 
had  as  good  a  bothy  to  five  in  as  I  have  at  present. 

But  now  we  will  mention  a  few  little  items  which  will  all  help 
to  make  a  bothy  cheerful  and  homelike,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
in  mentioning  some  cf  them  that  I  shall  not  offend  any  or  my 
fellow  gardeners. 

One  thing  is,  when  you  come  home  late  at  night  (sometimes 
earlv  morning  >.  think  of  your  bothy  mates,  and  keep  as  quiet 
as  vou  possibly  can.  Do  not  knock  about  the  chairs,  etc.,  but 
let  vour  mates  sleep  and  rest.  Think  a  little  about  them,  and 
if  vou  do  not  want  to  rest  yourself  ,  at  least:  let  them  do  so. 

I  rhink  everv  voung  man  should  be  in  by  11  p.m.,  with 
exceptions,  of  course,  such  as  parties,  dances,  etc.,  or  when 
you  go  up  to  town  on  Saturday  evening  1 1  mean  when  you  live 
in  the  country). 

I  know  that  at  some  places  there  are  some  very  hard  and 
fast  rules  as  to  the  hours  young  men  have  to  be  in.  I  am  afraid 
that  sometimes  these  hard  and  fast  rules  are  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
chief  at  times,  because  it  causes  a  lot  of  dodging. 

Xow.  in  our  bothv  we  have  no  real  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to 
the  hours  to  be  in  at  night,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
verv  seldom  indeed  are  any  of  the  young  men  out  much  later 
than  10  p.m. 

Another  point  is,  always  try  to  avoid  the  use  of  profane 
language  and  vulgar  talk  :  you  may  think  it  makes  you  look 
clever,  but  it  does  no  such  thing.  It  really  makes  you  look 
verv  small  in  other  people  s  eyes  :  besides,  what  good  does 
it  do  vou  ?  Do  you  benefit  by  it  in  any  way  at  all  ?  I  say, 
c'  Xo  "  :  far  from  it,  but  the  reverse. 

Still  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  bothies  a  great 
amount  of  profane  language  and  filthy  talk  is  indulged  in. 

Xow,  would  it  not  be  far  better  for  all  to  sit  down  and  have 
a  discussion  on  some  horticultural  subject,  or.  in  fact,  any 
subject  which  would  benefit  the  young  men  I  I  am  sure  it 
would.  Ave,  and  many  an  instructive  and  interesting  evening 
may  be  passed  that  way. 

Or,  again,  set  to  work  and  write  short  articles  to  anv  of 
the  horticultural  papers  (T  am  sure  any  editor  will  be  only 
too  pleased  to  consider  them),  or  even  fry  the  short  articles 
for  the  weeklv  prize  in  The  Gardexixg  World,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  you  have  learnt  in 
writing  these  articles.  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  But¬ 
in  writing  these  articles,  if  you  have  need  to  refer  to  a  book  for 


anything,  such  as  botanical  names,  etc.,  do  not  throw  it  down 
just  where  you  have  done  with  it,  or  when  reading  the  daily 
paper,  or  any  paper,  do  not  fling  them  down  anywhere  when 
done  with,  but  fold  them  up  tidily  and  put  them  in  their 
proper  place,  for  what  looks  worse  than  an  untidy  bothy  ? 

I  could  write  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  space  will  not 
permit  it ;  still,  just  a  few  words  more.  Always  try  to  be  tidy, 
clean,  and  methodical  in  your  ways,  and  I  am  sure,  however 
cheerless  the  bothy  may  look  that  you  live  in,  you  will  feel 
far  more  happy  and  comfortable  than  if  you  gave  way  to  un¬ 
tidiness  and  bad  habits. 

I  trust  none  of  your  readers  will  look  at  any  of  my  words 
in  the  wrong  light,  as  I  have  written  nothing  with  that  inten¬ 
tion,  but  all  in  a-  friendly  spirit.  Japoxica. 


Primula  obconica. 

Much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  this  useful  greenhouse  plant, 
and  perhaps  a  few  notes  as  to  its  general  culture  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  readers  of  The  Gardexixc;  World.  As  a 
decorative  plant  few  give  more  returns  for  attention  paid 
them  :  its  free  flowering  qualities  alone  are  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  all  horticulturists  to  grow  them.  Propagation  can  be 
effected  either  bv  seed  or  division  of  the  root.  Seedlings  bv 

*  _  O  • 

far  make  the  best  plants.  The  latter  method  is  generally 
adopted  when  one  desires  to  keep  or  increase  the  stock  of  one  or 
more  of  exceptional  quality,  eitfler  in  size  of  bloom  or  richness 
of  colour. 

I  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  spring,  during  February  or 
March,  using  18-size  pots,  half-filled  with  crocks  and  rough 
stuff,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  portions  cf  loam  and 
leaf  soil,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand.  Fill  the  pots 
to  within  Ain.  of  the  rim,  give  a  good  watering  with  a  fine 
rose  water-can,  and  stand  to  settle.  Sprinkle  the  seed  evenly 
and  thinly  over  the  surface,  covering  it  slightly  with  soil, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sand.  After  sowing,  cover  the  pots  with 
brown  paper,  tying  closely  round  under  the  rim  with  string ; 
by  keeping  the  paper  moist  evaporation  of  the  soil  will  not 
occur,  and  the  soil  from  getting  once  dry  will  be  prevented. 
More  failures  happen  through  this  than  any  other  I  know  of  in 
the  raising  of  Primula  seed.  Primula  obconica  seed  is  some¬ 
what  slow  in  germination,  and  one  requires  a  lot  of  patience 
in  the  matter.  An  ordinary  warm  greenhouse  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  ranging  between  55  deg.  and  60deg.  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  them.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
prick  them  off  into  thumbs  or  small  60  s,  standing  them  in  the 
same  structure  until  established,  when  they  can  be  transferred 
to  a  cold  frame,  standing  them  on  a  good  ash  bottom.  The 
best  position  through  the  summer  months  is  in  frames  placed 
under  a  north  wall ;  elevate  the  frames  upon  a  brick  at  each 
comer  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  much  needed  to 
obtain  stocky,  well-grown  plants.  Several  shifts  into  larger 
pots  will  be  necessary,  using  32's  for  the  final  or  flowering  pots. 
A  compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one  leaf  soil,  one  dry  cow 
manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  is  a  suitable  mixture 
for  the  final  shift.  Firm  potting  is  very  important. 

When  the  plants  show  evidence  of  an  exhausted  soil  some 
stimulant  should  be  given.  I  find  a  fertiliser  very  helpful  to 
the  plants.  Sprinkle  a  small  quantity  upon  the  surface  and 
water  it  in.  About  October  the  plants  should  be  housed.  A 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse  is  an  ideal  place  for 
them.  At  this  period  watering  should  be  done  with  care  : 
rather  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  than  wet :  few  plants  show  the 
effects  of  stagnation  quicker  than  Primula  obconica.  As  to 
propagation  by  division,  after  flowering  is  the  best  time  to 
undertake  it,  splitting  the  plants  and  selecting  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  crowns  and  potting  them  in  60's  in  a  compost  as  recom¬ 
mended.  ~  H.  W.  Celham. 


Readers’  Cohpetitiox. — Particulars  of  Weekly  Prize  see 
centre  page. 
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February  9th. 

The  Drill  Hallwas  well  filled  with  early  spring  flowers,  hardy 
and  tender,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  it  being  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  a  considerabe  number  of  people  were 
drawn  togefher,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  character  of  the 
day  and  the  frequent  and  heavy-  rainfall.  Orchids  were  well 
represented.  The  same  might  be  said  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  especially  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamen.  The  blue 
Coleus  was  also  strongly  in  evidence.  Forced  flowering  shrubs 
were  represented  by  two  good  groups  for  this  early  part  of  the 
season.  Hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  early- 
flowering  bulbous  Irises,  Saxifragas,  Lenten  Hoses,  etc.,  also 
served  to  make  the  tables  cheerful  and  interesting. 

Okchtd  Committee. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton.  Bradford,  exhibited 
an  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  a  dozen  plants  of 
Laeliocattleya  Charlesworthii  (L.  cinnabaiina  x  C.  aurea) 
stood  out  very  prominently,  each  plant  carrying  six  to  eight 
of  its  showy  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  segments  are  orange,  while 
the  lip  is  scarlet  overlaid  with  crimson.  Other  striking  hybrids 
of  this  class  were  Lc.  Lilian  (Lc.  Sallieri  x  C.  gaskellianai.  the 
natural  hybrid  Lc.  gottiana,  both  of  these  having  a  very  large 
and  richly-coloured  lip.  Yery  handsome  and  distinct  was 
Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  spotted  with 
reldisli-brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  instead  of  white.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Y.  C.  Cookson.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapmany.  Oak- 
wood.  Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  an  interesting  group  of 
Orchids,  in  which  we  noted  some  very  interesting  varieties. 
Odontoglossum  Pescatori  albescens  had  flowers  wholly  white, 
except  the  crest  and  the  column.  0.  crispum  xanthodes  Oak- 
wood  var.  had  pure  white  flowers,  a  golden-yellow  disc,  and 
one  to  three  blotches  of  the  same  colour  in  front  of  it.  Other 
choice  things  were  O.  harry  an  o-crispum.  0.  crispum  Brilliant 
Cattleya  chocoensis,  and  varieties  of  Dendrobiums.  Cypripe- 
diums,  etc.  The  group  was  set  up  with  Adiantums  and  Palms. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co..  Bush  Hill  Park.  Enfield,  exhibited 
a  small  but  very  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  a 
splendid  piece  of  Cattleya  Irianaei  in  a  basket  2ft.  square. 
The  variety  was  a  fine  one,  with  a  dark  lip.  They  also  had  well- 
flowered  pieces  of  Dendrobium  wardianum.  D.  crassinode.  D. 
primulinum  giganteum.  Goodyear  discolor.  Phalaenopsis.  and 
Cymbidium  elegans,  these  being  interspersed  with  various 
other  useful  and  interesting  subjects.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Yt  illiams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a 
group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  varieties  and  hvbrids  of 
Cypripediums.  Amongst  them  we  noted  C.  leeanum  superbum. 
C.  Boxallii  nigrum,  C.  pitcherianum  Williams  var.,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  and  the  uncommon  L.  lassioglossa. 
with  reddish-brown  sepals  and  altogether  distinct  in  appear¬ 
ance.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  vert- 
extensive  group  of  Orchids,  occupying  one  side  of  the  table 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  Yery  conspicuous  in  the 
second  or  third  line  of  the  group  were  numerous  well-flowered 
plants  of  Dendrobium  wardianum.  amongst  which  we  noted  the 
variety  D.  w.  album.  Good  things  also  were  Laeliocattleya 
lucasiana  hindeana  (E.  tenebrosa  x  C.  lab'iata  alba),  Odonto¬ 
glossum  nevadense.  0.  wilckeanum  chrysotoxum.  Cattleva 
Trianaei  Purple  King,  Maxillaria  luteo-alba.  Cypripedium 
Brilliant  of  the  spicerianum  type,  and  Miitonia  bleuana  splen- 
dens.  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Yery 
striking  also  was  Pleurothallis  Roezlu,  with  nearly  black 
flowers.  Phaiocalantlie  gramlis  had  white  segments  and  a 
rose  lip.  The  group,  on  the  whole,  was  a  verv  good  one.  (Gold 
Medal.)  *  “ 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  W.  H.  Page),  Chard  war, 

ourton-on- Water,  Gloucestershire,  had  a  small  but  verv  in¬ 
teresting  and  choice  group  of  Cypripediums.  almost  every  one 

eing  a  choice  variety.  Some  of  these  were  C.  nitens  x  Boxallii. 
p  mo°reana.  C.  Sallieri  aureum.  C.  aureuni  virginale.  C.  W.  H. 

age,  an.1  C.  Miss  Amy  Moore,  having  the  upper  sepal  blotched 


with  velvety  brown  on  a  yellow  ground.  Several  awards  of 
merit  were  accorded  in  this  group,  which  we  shall  describe 
next  week.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons.  Queen's  Hoad.  Cheltenham, 
also  staged  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids  of  a  mixed  charac¬ 
ter.  Yery  fine  were  Laeliocattleya  Hippolyta.  with  orange  and 
crimson  flowers,  and  Phaiocalantlie  nivalis,  having  white  flower; 
slightly  flushed  with  pink.  Other  good  things  were  Cypripedium 
pitcherianum.  Dendrobium  Schneiderian  urn.  D.  eniocharis.  D. 
Dominii.  etc.,  all  very  good  of  their  kind.  silver  Banksian 
Medal) 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe.  Esq.  gardener.  Mr.  -J.  Downes).  Helm- 
wood,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  well-flowered  piece  of  the  rare 
Ipsea  speciosa.  with  large  yellow  flowers. 

De  B.  Crawshay.  Esq.  gardener.  Mr.  J .♦  W.  Stables  .  Rose- 
field,  Seven-oaks,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  Argus, 
with  13  flowers  on  a  spike. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgooa).  Rosslyn.  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  exhibited  a  beautiful  hybrid  named  Cypripedium 
pitriaunm. 

G.  Taylor,  Esq..  Marjory  Hall.  Reigate,  exhibited  some 
splendid  cut  spikes  of  Dendrobium  speci-osum. 

M.  Yuylsteke.  Loochristi.  Ghent,  exhibited  a  fine  by  arid 
Cattleya  and  Odontoid .  -sum  wilckeanum  Forma 

Messrs.  James  Yeiteh  and  Sons.  Limited.  Chelsea,  exhibited 
some  very  interesting  hybrids,  including  the  beautiful  Zygo- 
petalum  lencochiium.  having  ai  beautiful  white  dp.  the  parentage 
being  Z.  Burkei  x  Maekayi.  Cypripedium  Gertrude  superbum 
and  C.  Euryades  exeellens  were  very  fine  hybrids,  the  iarter 
being  splendidly  spotted. 

Mr.  H.  Tracey.  Amyand  Nurseries,  Twickenham,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  Ethel  x  insigne  punctatum  Charlesworthii  and 
Cattleya  Trianaei  Bessie. 

Henry  Little.  Esq..  Baronshali.  Twickenham  gardener.  Mr. 
A.  Howard),  exhibited  the  uncommon  Lycaste  costa ta. 

Flo  cat.  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Yeiteh  and  Sons.  Limited,  staged  an  interest¬ 
ing  group  of  stove  and  other  plants  in  red,  white,  and  blue. 
The  latter  colour  was  supplied  by  well-grown  plants  of  Coleus 
thyrsoideus.  while  in  front  of  that  were  some  lines  of  Eupa- 
torium  vernale.  bearing  great  trusses  of  its  white  flowers.  The 
red  was  supplied  by  Jacobinia  coceinea.  with  its  spikes  of 
scarlet  flowers.  They  also  had  a  little  group  of  the  hybrid 
Cheiranthus  kewensis.  a  greenhouse-  Wallflower.  "liver 
Banksian  MedaL) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  exhibited  a  splendid 
group  of  Chinese  Primulas  in  excellent  form,  proving  a  very 
attractive  exhibit  to  the  visitors.  Yery  fine  was  The  Duchess 
and  the  new  Brilliant  King,  having  a  maroon  zone  in  the  centre 
of  the  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  The  Giant  strain  was  well 
represented  by  Giant  Royal  White,  Giant  Crimson.  Giant 
White.  Giant  White  (Fern-leaved).  Giant  Lavender.  Giant  Terra¬ 
cotta,  Giant  Pink.  Giant  Red.  and  Giant  Bine.  That  named 
Giant  Lavender  is  an  uncommon  and  pretty  shade  of  colour, 
although  the  name  scarcely  describes  the  colour  perhaps.  A  batch 
of  the  Star  Blue  was  also  very  striking,  on  account  of  the  dark 
colour  which  it  has  already  acquired.  A  full  account  of  these 
Primulas  will  be  found  on  another  page.  (Silver  Gift-  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  "on.  Woking,  had  a  smah  but 
interesting  group  of  early-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Iris  Hebl- 
reichi,  I.  Danfordiae.  I.  reticulata  purpurea,  and  the  new 
Erautlius  ciliciea,  Yery  pretty  was  a  soft  lavender-lilac  variety 
of  the  common  Primrose,  similar  to  the  parent  from  which  the 
blue  Primrose  was  derived.  Behind  the  group  was  a  hardy 
evergreen  Clematis  named  C.  cirrhosa.  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  and  in  full  bloom. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  "on.  Highgate.  London,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Carnations,  including  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brookes.  Airs.  T. 
Lawson.  Clias.  H.  Curtis,  and  Lady  de  Ramsey,  the  latter 
having  scarlet-rose  flowers,  and  all  set  up  with  long  stems. 
They  also  had  a  group  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  and 
early-flowering  herbaceous  plants  now  in  bloom.  The  double 
Primus  triloba  was  in  tine  form.  Amongst  hardy  plants  were 
such  interesting  bits  as  Anemone  Hepatiea.  single  pink.  Galan- 
tlius  Fosteri.  Iris  Tauri,  I.  sindjarensis.  I.  Heldreiehi.  I.  His- 
trio,  and  Sternbergia  fisehenana.  Early-flowering  shrubs  were 
Rhododendron  daurieum  and  Corylopsis  paueiflora.  i  Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey.  Exmoutli.  Devon,  bad  a  small  group  of 
Chrysanthemum  Winter  Queen,  a  white  Japanese  variety  with 
loug  twisted  florets,  and  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
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Messrs.  H.  Cannel]  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  group 
of  the  Blue  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  in  the  form  of  flowers  cut  with 
long  stems.  They  also  Had  a  very  extensive  group  of  Primulas 
of  the  Stellata  type,  showing  that  they  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  flowers  by  crossing  with  the  named', 
varieties  of  the  modern  strain  of  Chinese  Primula.  The  result 
is  to  get  flowers  as  large  as  the  last-named  race,  but  flat  in¬ 
stead  of  being  crisped  and  imbricated,  and  having  tall  stems, 
thus  making  them  useful  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  de¬ 
coration.  A  white  variety  was  that  named  Lady  Emily  Dyke. 
Other  fine  forms  were  Queen  Alexandra,  with  pale  pink  flowers  } 
Firefly,  with  dark  red  flowers  ;  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  pure  white  ; 
and  Fashion,  blush  lilac.  The  plants  were  of  large  size,  and) 
well  flowered.  (Silver  Flora  Sledal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reutlie,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  had] 
a  very  interesting  group  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom,  including 
a  large  number  of  bulbous  subjects.  Very  fine  indeed  wai 
the  tall  variety  Iris  liistrioides  major,  with  dark  blue  flowers, 
spotted  with  violet.  He  had  also  good  pots  of  I.  Tauri,  I.\ 
alat-a,  I.  Danfordiae,  a  well-coloured  Colchicum  libanoticum, 
and  C.  hololophum,  with  darker  lilac-purple  flowers.  Very( 
pretty  was  the  golden-yellow  Crocus  ancyrensis,  and  the  new 
Saxifraga  Grisebachii,  already  commencing  to  bloom. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  FeltlTam, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  numerous  Lenten  Roses,  Adonis  amurensis,  Cycla¬ 
men  Coum,  Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium,  Saxifraga  burser- 
iana,  Iris  stylosa  spec'iosa,  and  numerous  Crocuses  and  Colchi- 
cums.  They  also  had  a  plant  of  the  interesting  Tanakaea 
radicans,  belonging  to  the  Saxifraga  family.  (Silver  Banksiau 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  exhibited  a  group  of  Cyclamen) 
showing  a  great  variation  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  pink, 
rose,  purple,  and  crimson.  They  also  had  plants  of  the  Papifio 
strain.  These  were  grown  in  48  size  pots,  and  were  interesting 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  shades  of  colour. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
staged  an  interesting  lot  of  early-flowering  hardy  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  many  Irises,  such  as  I.  Heldreichi,  I.  stylosa,  and  I.  s. 
speciosa.  Very  well  flowered  was  Primula  niegaseaefolia.] 
Amongst  the  Crocuses,  C.  Sieberi  was  -  very  tine.  Colchicum 
crociflorum  has  white  flowers  striped  with  purple  and  closely] 
resembling  the  Crocus.  The  yellow  Stembergia  fischeriana  was 
also  in  good  condition. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had 
a  large  exhibit  of  early  floweriifg  herbaceous  plants  of  a  very 
varied  character.  Amongst  the  Lenten.  Roses  were  well-flowerel 
pieces  of  Helleborns:  guttatus  subpunctatus  and  H.  eaueasicus 
lutescens.  Bulbous  plants  in  fine  form  were  Iris  reticulata, 
I.  Heldreichi,  Fritillaria  oranensis,  Crocus  susianus,  Narcissus 
cyclamineus,  and  various  other  species.  Interesting  Saxifrag'as 
were  S.  burseriana  and  S.  Grisebachii.  They  also  had  a  very 
fine  variety  of  Primula  dbconiica  kermesina,  with  very  rich  car¬ 
mine  flowers,  the  darkest  we  have  seen  in  this  species.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  the  finest  group 
of  forced  flowering  shrubs.  The  most  of  them  consisted  of 
Hybrids  of  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  sinensis,  including  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  such  as  the  beautiful  Anthony 
Koster,  with  rich  yellow  flowers,  and  Emile  Leibig,  with  rich 
orange  flowers.  They  also  had  forced  Lilacs  in  various  colours, 
and  carrying  a  great  profusion  of  bloom.  In  the  group  Daphne 
indica  was  delightfully  scented.  Well-grown  plants  of  Eurya 
latifolia  variegatai  served  to  set  off  the  flowering  forced  subjects. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfleld  Nursery,  Lower  Edmon¬ 
ton,  set  up  a  very  extensive  group  of  Ferns.  They  had  well- 
grown  and  clean  plants  of  Gleiehenia  flaibellata,  and  a  very 
uncommon  one,  G.  rupestris,  with  glaucous  fronds.  They  also 
had  large  and  well-grown  pieces  of  Gymnogranmme  schizophylla 
gloriosa  and  Asplenium  caudatum,  the  latter  having  a  spread 
of  6ft.  or  8ft.  Asplenium  Velangeri,  Davalla  Veitchi  tenui- 
folia,  and  Polypodium  glaucum  were  other  noteworthy  plants 
(Slver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover  Nurseries,  Andover,  had  a  very 
attractive  group  of  a  new  Primula  named  Queen  Alexandra. 
The  flowers1  'are  blush,  semi-double,  and  produced  in  tiers  above 
the  light  green  fol.iagei  (Bronze;  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  an  attractive  exhibit  of 
cut  flowers  of  forced  Roses. 

Fkvit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Roger  Leigh, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Woodward),  Teston,  Maidstone,  for  a 
dish  of  Pear  Passe  Crassane  in  very  fine  form. 


Flowers  from  the  South  of  France. — Enormous  consign¬ 
ments  of  flowers  continue  to  be  landed  daily  at  the  harbour, 

Folkestone,  from  the  South  of  France  for  the  London  market, 

*  *  * 

Blooh  Manure  for  Trees. — Cedars,  Walnuts,  and  other  trees 
are  said  to  be  stimulated  into  fresh  growth  by  applications  of 
blood,  and  liquid  or  fresh  blood  is  said  to  be  more  ef&cacious 
than  when  dried  and  used  as  is  usually  done  in  gardens.  Is 
is  very  rich  in  nitrogen. 

*  *  *• 

France  and  St.  Loins  Exhibition. — A  telegram  from  Paris 
on  the  3rd  inst.  states  that  the  French  Government  would 
next  day  officially  promulgate  a  law  whereby  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  50,000  francs  would  be  opened  for  the  expenses  of  the 
French  section  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition. 

*  *  * 

The  Surrey  Seed  Co.  at  Lagos. — This  company  was  well 
represented  at  the  recent  agricultural  show,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
On  their  stand  were  fine  examples  of  Onions,  Potatos,  Carrots, 
Tomatos,  Beetroot,  Peas,  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Dwarf  Beans, 
and  other  garden  and  farm  products. 

*  *  * 

Coloured  Photos  of  Orchids. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Scien¬ 
tific  'Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  26th 
ult.,  Mr.  Odell  exhibited  a  colour  photo  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderae,  executed  by  a  new  method.  The  yellow  colour  was 
very  characteristic.  It  was  received  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Hickley, 
Kelso  House,  near  Southampton. 

*  *  * 

Tidal  Wave  at  the  Scilly  Isles. — Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  inst.  a  tidal  wave  swept  over  the  pier  at  St.  Mary's, 
the  chief  of  the  isles,  rising  8ft.  above  the  pier,  and  everything 
not  of  a  permanent  character  was  swept  away.  Several  hundred 
flower-boxes  were  washed  away,  as  well  as  the  gangways  and 
the  shoots  which  are  used  in  shipping  flowers. 

*  *  * 

Wild  Flower  Competition. — In  a  competition  arranged  by 
the  local  Alpine  Club,  Innerleithen,  Peebles,  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  pressed  wild  flowers  among  the  children  attending  the 
schools  in  the  district,  the  first  prize  was  obtained  by  Maggie 
Watson,  The  Glen,  while  the  following  received  book  prizes : 
Isa  Maul.  Innerleithen,  Fanny  Turnbull,  The  Glen,  equal ; 
James  Wilson,  Kirkburn  ;  Aggie  Mackay,  The  Glen,  and 
Maggie  Turnbull,  The  Glen,  equal  ;  Marion  Euman,  Inner¬ 
leithen ;  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Kirkburn  ;  Jessie  Scott,  The  Glen; 
and  Janet  Somerville,  Kirkburn. 

*  *  * 

Plant  Individuality. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Natural  History; 
Society,  Reading,  Mr.  J.  B.  Austin,  F.L.S. ,  read  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “  Plant  Individuality,”  and  said  that  environment  and 
selection  tend  to  promote  variation  among  plants,  but  this 
variation  seems  to  be  restrained  within  certain  bounds.  What, 
then,  is  this  restraining  influence?  The  lecturer  suggested  that 
it  might  he  named  plant  individuality — that  tendencies, 
originally  impressed  upon  or  acquired  by  cell  life,  work  in  oppo-' 
sition  to  the  stimulants  to  variation.  Mr.  Austin’s  paper, 
which  was  illustrated  by  several  interesting  diagrams,  evidenced 
a  vast  amount  of  special  knowledge  and  research  upon  the 
part  of  the  author. 

*  *  * 

Rhododendrons  on  Kew  Green. — The  angles  of  the  cross¬ 
roads  abutting  on  Kew  Green  are  now  being  filled  up  with 
soil,  so  as  to  make  the  bank  slope  gradually  from  the  road 
to  the  grass.  The.  angle  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  road 
has  apparently  been  completed,  and  planted  with  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  Standard  Thorns  are  planted  at  intervals  among  them. 
A  line  of  Plane  trees  has  been  planted  on  the  grass  in  front 
of  the  Rhododendrons.  The  slope  here  is  such  as  to  catch 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  middle  of  the  day  till  sun¬ 
set.  Rhododendrons  delight  in  moist  soil,  and  we  think  they 
will  have  a  rather  trying  time  of  it  during  periods  of  drought,, 
when  even  the  Limes  on  the  level  are  sorely  tried  to  retain 
their  foliage.  However,  an  experiment  has  been  inaugurated, 
and  the  results  will  be  apparent  in  tlie  near  future. 
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“  Some  Marvels  of  Plant  Life,”  with  illustrations,  was  the 
title  of  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Albert  Institute,  Windsor,  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  was  .given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Spiers,  M.A., 

f.e.m.s. 

*  ■*■  * 

Mr.  T.  W.  Turner,  for  a  number  of  years  general  foreman 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  grounds,  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, — The  Liverpool 
auxiliary  of  this  society  will  hold  a  grand  smoking  concert 
to-day  (Saturday)  at  the  Bear’s  Paw,  Liverpool.  The 
programme  before  us  is  highly  ornamented  with  coloured  pic¬ 
tures  of  three  fancy  Pansies  on  the  outside  of  the  folded  card, 
and  is  something  different  from  anything  we  have  seen  of  the 
kind.  The  auxiliary  was  established  on  October  27th,  1902, 
and  we  note,  from  the  report  for  1903,  that  £50  13s.  2d.  was 
collected,  and  of  this  sum  £37  17s.  was  sent  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  institution.  A  number  of  guinea  and  a  few  higher  dona¬ 
tions  were  obtained  from  different  people,  and  the  remainder 
was  derived  chiefly  from  admission  to  the  concert. 

*  *  * 

Illustration  Orchards  in  Canada. — The  system  of  illustra¬ 
tion  orchards  seems  to  have,  been  very  successful  in  Canada, 
where  they  are  spreading  themselves  over  the  Eastern  provinces. 
It  is  now  announced  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  New  Brunswick,  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  owners  of  several  farms  in  the  province 
to  establish  and  direct  the  management  of  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tion  orchards  throughout  the  m'ovince,  with  a  view  to-  encourag¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  fruit  industry  of  the  province.  The  under¬ 
taking  is  to>  commence  next  spring,  and  is  to  be  carried  out 
along  lines  similar  to  those  in  Nova  Scoria,  and  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  “  Land  Agents-’  Record.” 

*  *  * 

Codlin  Moth  in  May. — On  the  26th  ult,  Mr.  Saunders  made 
the  following  contribution  to  this  subject  discussed  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  of  -the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society: — “I  cannot,  find  that  more  than  one  brood 
has  -ever  been  noticed  in  England  of  the  Codlin  Moth,  though 
two  broods  are  common  on  the  Continent  and  in  America ;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  three  broods  have  been  known. 
In  this  country  the-  moth  leaves  the  chrysalis  in  May,  and  lays 
her  eggs  very  soon  afterwards.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched  in 
the  course  of  a-  week  cr  ten  days,  and  remain  in  the  Apple  three 
weeks  or  a  month  ;  being  full  fed,  -they  leave,  the  fruit  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  tree  stem,  and 
crawl -up  it  until  they  find  a  suitable  place  to.  pujjate  in.  If 
they  cannot  find  a  tree,  a  post  or  paling  or  even  dead  leaves  will 
provide  them  with  a  shelter.  The  object  in  putting  bands 
round  the  trees  is  to  provide  the  caterpillars  with  hiding  places, 
where  they  may  be  found  and  destroyed.  They  are  not  sticky, 
but  made  of  folded  canvas  or  sacking,  or  even  hay  or  straw 
bands,  and  should  be  put  on  as  -soon  -a.s  any  ‘  windfalls  ’  are 
found.” 

*  *  * 

■  Maggots  in  Moss  Litter. — Mrs.  Ho-rsele-y  sent  samples  with 
inquiries  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.  S.  on  the  26th 
ult.  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows:- — “The  grubs  found  in 
the  moss  litter  manure  were  those-  of  a  fly  -belonging  to-  the 
genus  Bibio,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  species,  several 
of  which  are  very  common ;  -perhaps  the  one  best  kno-wn  is  the 
St.  Mark’s  fly  (Bibio  M-arci),  s-o  called  from  its  generally  appear¬ 
ing  about  St,  Mark’s  day  (April  25th).  These  flies  are  quite* 
black,  and  are  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  their 
bodies  are  rather  thin,  and  the-  wings  -are  net  very  transparent, 
and  measuring  about  l^in,  from  tip  to  tip.  They  fly  in  a  very 
clumsy  manner,  and  may  be  found  crawling  over  plants,  etc.,  in 
great  numbers  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  they  disappear  alto¬ 
gether.  The  flies  may  be  easily  -caught  in  a  butterfly  net.  If 
poultry  are  kept,  I  should  spread  the  manure-  -about  and  let 
them  pick  and  scratch  it  over,  for  they  will  sc-on  pick  out  the 
grubs.  Mixing  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  manure  might  be  tried, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  have  much,  effect  on  the 
grubs,  as  I  have  -not  heard  of  any  experiments  having  been  made 
on,  them.  They  are  undoubtedly  injurious  to  -the  roots  of  plants 
at  times.” 

*  *  * 

Phylloxera  anu  Table  Grapes. — The  Minister  for  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  South  Wales,  has  received  the  first  portion  of  a  report 
from  M.  Blunno,  departmental  viticulturist,  referring  to  phyl¬ 
loxera,  as  the  result  of  his  recent  visit  to  Europe.  M.  Blunno, 
"whilst  travelling,  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility 


of  danger  in  spreading  phylloxera  through  the  medium  of  the 
fruit  of  table  grapes.  Everywhere  he  received  the  same  answer, 
that  Section  2  of  the  Berne  International  Convocation  of  1881, 
which  provided  for  the  free  unlimited  traffic  of  table  grapes 
still  holds  good,  as  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  insect  by  such  means.  The  fact  that  any  of  the  signatory 
States  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  and  thenceforth  act  inde¬ 
pendently,  but  that  instead  of  any  withdrawal  taking  place  the 
union  still  remains  intact,  shows  unquestionably  that  the  States 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  agreement. 

*  *  * 

Wasted  Effort  with  Tomatos.—  A  very  good  illustration  of 
the  disappointment  which  in  the  majority  of  seasons  awaits  those 
who  attempt  to  cultivate  Tomatos  in  the  open  in  this  country  is 
given  by  the  report  of  an  experiment  carried  out  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  Committee  of  the  Somerset  County  Council. 
The  seeds  were  sown  under  glass  on  March  25th,  and  the  plants 
potted  off  singly,  and  after  having  been  well  hardened  they  were 
planted  out  on  May  27th  and  28th.  There  were  five  plants  of 
each  of  24  varieties  -120  in  all — and  although  the  border  faced 
south,  and  was  sheltered  from  the  west  and  east  winds,  less -than 
two  dozen  ripe  fruits  were  gathered  from  the  whole  of  the  plants. 
We  all  know  that  la.st  year  gave  us  an  exceptionally  wet  and 
miserable  summer  ;  but  the  lesson  is  none  the  less  one  to  take 
to  heart.  .  Most  of  our  summers  are  too  unfavourable  to  give  a 
really  satisfactory  yield  of  Tomatos  grown  in  the  open. 

*  *  * 

The  Japanese  F^oual  Calendar. — The  Japanese  are  a  nature- 
loving  people,  and  frequently  give  practical  expression  to  their 
feelings  by  taking  a  holiday  simply  for  “  flower- viewing. ”  At 
the  proper  season  the  entire  nation,  so  to  sp-e-ak,  takes  a  “day  off 
and  turns  out  on  a  big  picnic  to  see  the  Plum-blossoms,  or  the 
Cherry-blossoms,  or  the  Maples,  or  the  Chrysanthemums.  The 
programme  of  Japanese  floral  festivals  was  originally  arranged 
says  the  “  Open  Court,”  on  the  basis  of  the  old  lunar  calendar 
so  long  in  vogue  m  Japan.  By  that  calendar  the  New  Year  came 
m  about  January  21st  to  February  18th,  so  that-  it  was  from 
three  to  seven  weeks  behind  the  Occidental  solar  calendar.  But 
w,i -n  Japan  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar  the  floral  festivals 
were  changed  -as  well  as  the  emblematic  flowers  of  the  months, 
ihe  following  is  the  reconstructed  floral  calendar,  every  fruit 
ami  plant  of  which  has  a  meaning  :  —January,  Pine  ;  February, 

lum  ;  March,  Peach  ;  April,  Cherry  ;  May,  Wistaria June, 
iris ;  July,  Morning  Glory  ;  August,  Lotus ;  -September, 

Seven  Grasses  ’  ;  October,  Maple ;  November,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  ;  December,  Camellia. 

*  *  * 

To  Improve  the  British  Climate. — In  reference  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  rainfall  of  the  past  summer  and  its  disastrous  consequences 
to  farmers,  Mr.  John  Henry  Knight,  Barfield,  near  Farnham, 
wiites  to  the  “Morning  Post”  : — Can  -science  do  -anything  to 
make  o-ur  climate  drier?  I  think  it  can.  About  150  or  200 
years  ago  the  West  of  France  was  threatened  with  a  great 
disaster.  Tho  sand  fchtrowm  up  by  the  Atlantic  was  creeping 
inland,  carried  by  the  westerly  winds,  covering  valuable  farms 
and  meadows.  The  encroachment  of  this  sand  was  stopped  by 
planting  a  very  large  district  with  Fir  trees.  The  traveller  of 
the  peisent  day  from  Paris  to  the  Spanish  frontier  passes  through 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  -of  this  forest,  which  not  only  averted 
disaster,  but  is  now  a  very  valuable  property.  As  forests  -are 
known  to  increase  the  rainfall  I  would  suggest  the  plantincr  of 
trees,  largely  under  careful  supervision  and  protection-,  in’  all 
available  spaces  in  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland  and  in  parts 
of  Cornwall.  In  15  or  20  yoars  the  trees  would  draw  the  rain 
from  the  clouds  rolling  off  the  Atlantic,  and  our  British  climate 
would  be  drier  and  possibly  in  winter  a  little  colder.  It  would 
be  a  dry  cold,  however,  and  not  the  damp-  cold  we  have  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  may  -be  objected  that  the  cost  would  be  great — which 
it  undoubtedly  would  be,  but  the  gain  would  be  very  great  in 
many  ways.  Be-sides,  the  fores-t-s  would  in  a  few  years  be 
extremely  valuable.  The  world’s  supply  of  wood  is  rapi-dly 
diminishing.”  J 

*  *  * 

Chloroforming  Plants. — Last  year,  about  this  time  or  a 
little  later  on,  we  recorded  some  experiments  with  the  etherisa¬ 
tion  of  plants  with  the  object  of  bringing  them  earlier  into  bloom 
by  forcing  afterwards  than  they  could  be  without  previous  pre¬ 
paration.  Since  then  it  seems  that  M.  Leblanc  has  been  making 
experiments  with  chloroform,  and  reports  the  results  to  the 
Societe  -Central©  d’Horticulture  de  Nancy,  and  says  that  his 
experiments  were  quite  -successful.  On  February  19th  last 
he  -chloroformed  some  plants  of  Azalea  mollis,  giving  them  about 
half  -the  quantity  he  would  have  used  had  it  been  ether,  and 
exposing  the  plants  to  the  action  of  the  vap-o-ur  for  about  43 
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hours.  They  were  at  cnoe  removed  to  a  greenhouse  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  deg.  F.  On,  March  5th  the  flowers  were  slightly 
expanded,  and  attained  full  dimension®  on  the  8th,  whereas 
plants  grown  for  comparison  and  not  treated  were  not  fully  ex¬ 
panded  until  March  21st.  As  in  the  ease  of  ether,  the  chambers 
ini  which  this  process,  is  carried  out  must  be  of  a  size  to  take  in 
the  plants  and  air-tight,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapour. 
The  operation)  must  also,  be  carried  out  in  the  daytime,  as  a 
light  is  lialble  to  cause  a  violent  explosion.  The  quantity  of 
ether  employed  to  air  was  about  30  or  40  grammes  of  pure  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  boiling  at  95  deg,  F. ,  to  100  cubic  litres  of  air, 
and  the  duration  one  or  two  periods  of  48  hours  each.  The 
economy  of  fuel  effected  by  this  method  is  said  to  cover  the 
expense  of  etherification, 

*  *  * 

The  Cape  Fruit  Trade. — The  first  consignment  of  Cape  fruit, 
received  this  season  came  to  hand  by  the  R.  M.  S.  “  Kildonan 
Castle  ”  on  December  26th  last,  and  consisted  of  18  cases  of 
Peaches  and  eight  cases  of  Apricots,  both  of  which  arrived  in 
sound  condition  and  fetched  good  prices.  The  R.M.S.  “  Saxon,” 
however,  brought  the  first  shipment  of  any  importance.  This 
also  consisted  of  Peaches  and  Apricots,  and  the  condition,  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  flavour  of  both  these  fruits  left  very  little  to  be 
desired.  The  Peaches  were  the  early  “  Alexander  ”  variety,  and 
arrived  with  a  nice  bloom  and  colour  on  them.  Out  of  the  whole 
consignment  of  some  560  packages  of  this  fruit  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  pick  50  bad  ones.  The  Peaches  brought  over 
by  the  “  Saxon  ”  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  at  Southampton  for  Cape  fruit  which  is  -to  be 
sene  to  France  and  America  to  be  transhipped  within  the  space 
of  four  or  five  hours,  which  must  certainly  tend  to  the  better 
preservation  of  the  fruit.  Cape  fruit  can  now  be  purchased  from 
the  majority  of  fruiterers  in  London,  but  should  any  difficulty 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  same,  it  can  be  purchased  direct 
from  the  London  importers,  Messrs.  G.  E.  Hudson  and  Son, 
of  Suffolk  House,  E.C. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Curtis  presided.  Fourteen  new  members  were  elected, 
making  31  in  the  two  meetings  this  year.  The  annual  general 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  above  hotel  on  Monday,  March  14th, 
at  8  p.m. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  tlie  Dundee  Horticultural  Association  was  held  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  James  Reid  (vice-president)  in  the  chair. 
“  Early  Vegetables  and  how  to  have  them  ”  was  the  subject 
of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Charles  Blair,  Preston  Gardens,  Linlith¬ 
gow.  Mr.  Blair  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  in  Fis  absence 
the  essay  was  read  By  the  secretary.  The  essay  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  growing  of  the  more  popular  kinds  of  eai'ly 
vegetables  under  natural  conditions.  Various  practical  and 
helpful  hints  were  given  on  the  different  modes  of  producing 
early  vegetables.  It  was  a  recognised  fact  that  we  could  not 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  more  favoured  climate^  of  the 
sunny  South,  but  while  imported  vegetables  could  Be  had 
cheaper,  they  lacked  the  quality  and  freshness  of  the  home  pro¬ 
duction.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  when  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. — James  Bethel, 
Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Woolton  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— This  society  held 
its  usual  meeting  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  the  4th  inst. , 
a  good  attendance  of  members  being  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Stoney.  The  subject  under  review  was  Calantlie  Veitchii- 
Kybrids,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Home,  of  Dawpool,  in 
a  clear  and  lucid  form.  In  March  the  pseudo  bulbs  should 
be  potted  in  5in.  or  bin.  pots,  one  bulb  in  each  pot.  Clean 
pots  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  2in.  of  clean 
crocks  should  be  given  for  drainage.  The  compost  should  con¬ 
sist  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  cow  manure  in 
a  somewhat  decayed  and  dry  state,  a  small  quantity  of  broken 
charcoal,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Oporto  gravel.  Previous  to  pot¬ 
ting,  the  bulbs  should  be  closely  examined,  and  if  insect  pests 
are  present  a  washing  of  some  weak  insecticide  should  be  given. 
Water  sparingly  until  the  roots  make  good  headway,  after  which 


increase  the  supply.  About  June  feeding  can  be  commenced, 
with  both  natural  and  artificial  forms,  being  careful  not  to  use 
a  strong  form  at  tlie  commencement.  When  the  spikes  are  about 
4in.  in  length,  a  top  dressing  of  good  loam  and  cow  manure 
will  prove  beneficial.  A  high  temperature  was  recommended, 
and  the  most  suitable  jdace  for  growing  was  on  a  gravel  bed 
standing  on  inverted  6in.  pots  ;  plenty  of  moisture  on  jthe 
gravel  and  surroundings  would  keep  down  red  spider.  When 
the  flowers  were  fulling  out  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere  would 
add  to  the  length  of  the  season.  As  usual,  a  practical  _dis- 
cussion  followed,  in  which  many  points  of  interest  were  added 
and  questions  answered  by  the  lecturer.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  given  to  some  seedling  plants  of  good  form  and  colour 

which  came  from  the  gardens  of  Woolton  Wood. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  January  29th 
“  Stem  Sections,  showing  how  the  various  structures  are 
specially  adapted  for  the  work  they  do,”  was  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Watson.  Henry  Sherley  Price,  Esq.,  pre¬ 
sided.  Preceding  the  lecture,  the  Currant  mite  and  the  Nut 
mite  were  placed  under  the  microscope  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  present.  Mr.  Watson  explained  to  members  how  the 
microscope  was  first  discovered,  and  its  improvements  to  the 
present  time.  By  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  stem  sections  were 
shown,  and  the  working  of  Nature  was  clearly  explained.  After 
the  lecture  Mr.  Watson  gave  practical  advice  upon  the  working 
of  the  microscope,  exhibiting  numerous  slides  of  various  sub¬ 
jects.  The  lecture  proved  most  interesting  and  useful.  At 
the  annual  meeting,  which  took  place  on  February  5th,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  flower  show  on  July  6th. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — On  Tuesday,  2nd  inst.,  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  George  Street,  when  a  full  meeting  welcomed  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound,  Gatton  Park  Gardens,  Reigate,  who  read  a  paper  on 
“  Present-day  Orchid  Culture.”  As  a  stimulus  to  his  paper,  Mr. 
Bound  exhibited  some  cut  blooms  of  these  beautiful  flowers, 
and  amongst  them  we  noticed  Cymbidium  liookerianum  punc- 
tatissimum,  Dendrobium  Snowflake  (nobile  albiflorum  Cas- 
siope),  and  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  Gatton  Park  variety.  Such 
excellent  specimens  as  he  exhibited  were  sufficient  to  prove  the 
lecturer  was  a  grower  of  good  repute.  The  methods  of  propaga¬ 
tion  by  which  the  plants  can  be  successfully  preserved  lie  re¬ 
marked  upon  at  some  length.  For  the  potting  operations  he 
itemised  the  best  materials  to  be  used,  and  recommended  the 
use  of  pots  instead  of  pans  or  baskets,  although  with  the  use 
of  pots  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering.  Feeding 
with  artificial  manures  he  does  not  advise,  but  occasionally 
syringing  with  soot  water  when  this  was  about  the  colour  of 
pale  brandy  was  certainly  useful,  and  was  also  an  antidote 
to  thrip.  A  good  discussion,  taken  paid  in  by  Messrs.  Carr, 
Gayton,  Tyrrell,  Lewis,  Wise,  Simpson,  and  Gregory,  brought 
forth  from  Mr.  Bound  excellent  supplementary  instructions  to 
be  adopted.  An  interesting  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  Gregory, 
who  showed  the  larva  of  the  stag  beetle  embedded  in  wood. 

*  ■*  * 

Salt-wood  Gardeners’  Annual  Dinner.— On  Wednesday,  the 
4th  inst.,  the  Saltwood  Gardeners’  Society  held  its  annual  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Village  Hall.  A  capital  repast  had  been  prepared, 
and  everything  passed  off  successfully.  Tlie  Rev.  Preb.  A.  L. 
Palmes  presided,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Hythe 
(Alderman  Manning),  R.  Price,  S.  Bean,  Rev.  F.  Willcocks 
(chairman),  the  Rev.  W.  Salmon,  Messrs.  Statham,  Carr,  F.  W. 
Butler,  etc.  The  chairman  opened  the  after-dinner  proceed¬ 
ings  by  submitting  the  toast  of  “  The  King,  Queen,  and  Royal 
Family,”  which  was  loyally  honoured.  Mr.  Reeves  opened  the 
musical  programme,  and  Mr.  W.  Stone  followed.  The  Mayor 
of  Hythe,  who  was  warmly  received,  next  gave  “  The  Saltwood 
Cottage  Gardeners’  Society,”  and  said  that  when  they  thought 
of  the  members  of  that  society,  tliey  must  think  of  them  first 
as  Englishmen,  and  secondly  as  gardeners.  The  speaker  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  through  the  balance-sheet  of 
tlie  society,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  very 
small  amount  of  receipts,  and  still  smaller  expenditure,  which 
showed  that  the  committee  were  expert  financiers  in  managing 
a  society  so  soundly  on  such  little  capital ;  £25  was  the  amount 
of  receipts.  All  must  admire  that  society  for  the  great  interest 
its  members  took  in  the  gardening  interests.  Ihev  did  not 
follow  the  pursuit  for  what  reward  they  got  out  of  it  or  the 
society’s  funds.  The  example  which  the  gardeners  were  setting 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  rising  generation.  They  had  excellent 
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NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES 

Of  Tested  Quality. 

PEA.  Carters  Eight  Weeks. 

A  new  dwarf  Marrowfat,  earlier  by  several  days  than 
the  earliest  Pea  we  have  ever  grown.  Hardy  and  prolific. 
In  sealed  packets,  2s.  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PEA.  Carters  Mayflower. 

A  grand  cross  between  Carters  Daisy  and  W.  Hurst. 
Very  early,  of  free  habit,  very  long  pods  ;  quite  an 
acquisition.  Height,  18  inches. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PEA.  Carters  Buttercup. 

Best  described  as  a  hardy  type  of  our  celebrated 
Daisy.  Enormous  pods,  very  freely  produced.  Height, 
2  feet.  A  very  fine  introduction. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

RUNNER  BEAN.  Carters  Holborn  Seedling. 

The  greatest  advance  in  Runner  Beans  we  have  seen. 
Large,  handsome  and  tender. 

In  sealed  packets,  T  s  6d.  per  pint. 

CUCUMBER,  Carters  Ideil, 

A  grand  introduction,  of  good  colour,  size,  and  flavour. 
Raised  by  that  champion  grower.  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

LETTUCE.  Carters  Holborn  Standard, 

A  new  and  valuable  Cabbage  variety  of  extraordinary 
size  and  duration.  Very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is  6d  each. 

PARSNIP.  Carters  Holborn  Marrow. 

A  very  refined  Parsnip  ;  not  so  large  as  our  Maltese, 
but  its  flavour  is  unusually  Marrow-like. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is.  each. 
All  Packets  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

CARTERS  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  237,  238  &  97, 

His  Majesty  the  King,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


John  K.  King  &  Sons 


BUY 

SEEDS 

FROM 

THE 

ACTUAL 

CROWERS. 


Are  the  largest  bona  fide  Seed 
Growers  in  England. 

Purchasers  Save 
-5  to  so  per  cent,  by  dealing 
with  them. 

Famous  for  over  110  years. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

V£GETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

And  POTATOES. 

Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 


The  original  Firm  of 

KING. 

FOUNDED  1793. 


The|King’s  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant, 

COGGESH&LL  &  READING 

(Essex).  _ (Berks), 

NEW  BOOK  ON  ROSES. 

“  England’s  National  Flower.” 

A  book  for  all  garden  lovers. 

By  GEO.  BUNYARD,  V.M.H. 

23  CHAPTERS.  ILLUSTRATED. 

Miss  JEKTLiI.  says: — “Alike  creditable  to 
author  and  illustrator.” 


POST  FREE  3/9,  of 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co„  Ltd. 

MAIDSTONE, 


THE  BEST 


CAULIFLOWERS 

For  Present  Sowing 


.  .  ARE  .  . 

SUTTON’S 

First  Crop  . per  packet,  1/6 

Magnum  Bonum  „  ,,  1/6 

Purity  .  ,,  »  1/“ 

Universal  .  ,,  ounce  2/- 

POST  FREE. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide 

in  Horticulture  for  1904. 


SUTTON  &  SONS.  Seedsmen,  READING. 


The  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED, 

STANCLIFFE  NURSERIES, 

Darley  Dale,  near  Matlock. 

CONIFER/E  and  other  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

comprising  Aucuba,  Box  (tree)  C'ryptomeria,  Genista, 
Juniper  Tamariscifolia,  Pernettya,  Pyrus  aiia,  Cupressus. 
Retinospora,Weigelia,  Lilac, Hawthorn  H oily, Laurels,  etc. 
RHODODENDRONS  (High-class  Named  Varieties, 
Seedling  Hybrids  and  Alpines)  and  other  American  Plants. 
CLIMBERS— Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis,  Ivies  (large  and 
varied  quantity),  etc. 

FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  AND  ROCK 
PLANTS,  FOREST  TREES. 

Immense  variety.  Superior  quality.  Prices  moderate. 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Transplanting  or  Large  Trees 
a  Speciality. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Se*s°* 

A  VEGETABLE 
^  &  FLOWER  V 

SEEDS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Garden  Tool*  &  Sundries. 
All  beet  qualities.  Carriage  Free. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $ Si  post  free  on  application 

O  Royal  >1 

I  Seed  Warehouses  ^ 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 


Horticultural 
Builders, 


NORWICH. 


No.  75.-MEL0N&  CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


4ft.  by  6ft, 
8ft.  by  6ft, 


£3  19  0 
5  0  0 


No.  77.-VIOLET  FRAME,  6ft.  by  4ft.  j  /g 


similar  to  No.  75,  with  Two  Lights 


GARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  variety. 


f!  A  RRI  A  fJF  P  A  TIT  on  0rders  of  40s.  value  to  most 
UiinniiiUD  rn.lu  Goods  Stations  ill  England. 


PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON 

Hot-Water  Boilers 


AND 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

Special  Boilers  made  to  order.  Estimates  given. 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  NORTH  ST.,  1EEDS, 

AND 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S  E- 

WARE’S 


Finest  Stocks.  Tested  Growth. 


Collections  for  Small  or  Large  Gardens,  2/6  to  |05/- 
Particulars  upon  application.  All  Seeds  sent 
Carriage  Paid. 


WARE'S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

BEGONIAS. 


SINGLES 

DOUBLES 


per  doz. 
fr  m  2/6 
„  3/6 


per  100. 

18/- 

25/- 


WARE’S  BEGONIA  SEED. 

Choicest  Mixed. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition  collection  from  pot-grown 
plants.  Single,  1/-  and  2/S  per  packet;  rouble,  2/6 
and  5/-  per  packet. 

New  Catalogues  free  by  post.  Call  or  write  for  it. 


LondonShow  Rooms  : 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 

Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION. 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM, 

MIDDX. 


THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 
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officers — Mr.  Willcocks  (chairman),  Mr.  Smith  (vice-cliairman), 
Mr.  Brogdale  (secretary),  and  Mr.  Percival  (assistant-secretary). 
Again  looking  at  the  balance-sheet,  he  noticed  with  regret  the 
small  amount  which  had  resulted  from  the  Chrysanthemum; 
show.  It  had  not  shown  that  the  public  had  not  appreciated 
the  gardeners’  efforts,  hut  probably,  with  a  little  wider  adver¬ 
tising,  the  society  would  succeed  in  bringing  large  crowds  to 
the  next  show,  and  produce  a  greater  display  of  exhibits.i 
Those  who  did  not  attend  at  the.  show  missed  a  great  treat, 
for  the  blooms  exhibited  were  of  the  best.  He  would  ask  them, 
to  drink  to  the  toast,  and  he  coupled  with  it  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  he  referred  to.  Sergeant-Instructor  Purdon  next 
convulsed  his  hearers  with  reminiscences  of  what  Mr.  Dooley 
did  at  various  stages  of  his  career.  Mr.  Percival  next  gave  a 
song  in  line  style.  Messrs.  Smith,  Brogdale,  and  Willcocks 
then  spoke  a  few  words,  after  which  Alderman  D.  West  de¬ 
lighted  his  hearers  with  a  song.  Mr.  Gower  then  proposed 
“  The  Honorary  Members,”  to  which  Messrs.  Carr,  Manning, 
and  Butler  responded.  At  the  call  of  Mr.  Willcocks  “  Thei 
Hvthe  Brewery  Co.”  was  proposed,  the  compliment  being/ 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Statham.  “The  Visitors”  was  the  next 
toast,  which,  proposed  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  was  responded  to  by 
Alderman  Jeal.  The  “  Host  and  Hostess  ”  and  the  “  Accome 
panist  ”  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  devote!  to  harmony.  Among  the  contributors 
were  Staff-Sergeant  Purdon,  Messrs.  Willcocks,  Pearce,  Beeves, 
Standing,  Percival,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Mauchline  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — This  association  held  its  usual!  monthly  meeting 
on  Thursday,  the  21st  January,  in  the  Lesser  Temperance  Hall. 
In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  K,  McLean, 
vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  last  meet¬ 
ing  were  read  and  adopted,  after  which  the  chairman  read  let- 
ters  from  Miss  Allan  (Ballochmyle),  Miss  B.  Anderson  (Bar- 
skimming),  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thomeycroft  (Netberplace)  agreeing 
to  become  patronesses.  These  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
acknowledge.  The  chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Walker  for  his 
paper  on  “  Vegetables,”  which  he  delivered  in  a  racy  and  in¬ 
teresting  manner.  Starting  with  a  short,  discourse  on  each  vege¬ 
table,  mingled  with  anecdotes  of  many  a  fight  he  had  at  shows, 
he  took  up  the  Leek,  which  is  one  of  his  special  hobbies.  Inlo 
this  subject  Mr.  Walker  entered  more  fully,  and  as  he 
described  the  various  methods  he  showed  the  result  of  each  by 
a  number  of  Leeks,  brought  for  practical  illustration.  He 
finished  with  his  poem,  “  The  Wail  of  the  Leek  Grower.”  At 
the  close  a  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  A. 
Wilson,  Mr.  K.  McLean,  and  others  took  part.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Walker  for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
McLean  for  presiding,  which  brought  a  pleasant  meeting  to  a 
close. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  above  was  held  at  the  society’s  office,  Liverpool,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  Foster  in  the  chair.  The  report,  read  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  gave  the  returns  of  attendance 
at  the  spring  show  by  ticket  as  1,797,  by  payment  312  ;  the 
autumn  show,  by  ticket  1,481,  by  payment  1,299  ;  total  for 
the  year,  4,889,  a  considerable  decrease  upon  the  previous  year. 
The  thanks-  of  the  association  were  tendered  to  Messrs!  Thos. 
Davies  and  Co.,  Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co.,  Mr.  H.  Middle- 
hurst,  Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  The  Boundary  Chemical  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Sadler  for  special  prizes,  and  to  the  nurserymen  for  their 
effective  exhibits  at  each  show.  The)  statement  of  accounts  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  G.  Black  more  shoiws  an  income  for  the  spring 
show  of  £32  Is.  3d.  ;  the  autumn  show,  £84  Is.  ;  subscriptions, 
£328  11s.  ;  advertisements  and  bank  interest,  £20  13s.  7d.  The 
expenses :  Spring  show,  £173  17s.  6d.  ;  autumn  tehow, 

£265  11s.  7d.  ;  general,  £83  11s.  Id.  ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasurer’s  hands  of  £195  10s.  10d..,  being  a  loss,  on,  the  year’s 
working  of  £57  13s.  4d.  The  autumn,  show  was  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Edge  Hill,  and  although  the  entry  of  exhibits  proved  a 
record  one,  the  number  of  visitors  was  1,748  less.  The  treasurer, 
sub-treasurer,  and  secretary  were  re-elected  in  their  respective 
offices.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  pro>- 
ceedings. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.- — Open 
Spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  at  83.  Lancaster  Gate  on.  the  4th 
inst. ,  the  Earl  of  Meath  (chairman)  presiding,  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Bourne  consenting  to  become 
a  vice-chairman  of  the  Association,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  seats  for  St,  Giles’s 
Churchyard,  C'ripplegate,  for  a  .space  in.  Grove  Lane,  Camber¬ 
well,  and  for  a  proposed  park  at  Upper  Clapton,  and  to  make  a 


grant  of  some  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Cadet  Corps,  Mile  End  Road,  subject  to  the  premises  being 
satisfactory.  It  was  stated  that  the  association  had  jgreed  to 
lay  out  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  Islington,  specially  adapting  it 
for  the  use  of  children,  at  a  cost  of  about  £400,  which  offer  was 
now  under  consideration  of  the  Borough  Council,  and  that  trees 
were  being  planted  in  the  upper  part  of  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street, 
and  in  St.  Philip’s  Churchyard,  Battersea.  Letters  were  read 
from  the  Shoreditch  a.nd  Camberwell  Borough  Councils  accepting 
with  thanks  the  offers  made  by  the  association  to  provide  hand 
some  drinking  fountains  for  a  site  .in  the  City  Road  and  for 
Addington  Sq  rare  Giardetni.  It  was  stated  that  18  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  had  now  replied  in  favour  of 
the  -association’s  proposal  to  enable  them  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  open  spaces  by  means  of  a  clause  in  the  London  County 
Council’s  General  Powers  Bill,  and  that  no  adverse  replies  had 
been  received.  Progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  the  scheme 
for  extending  Hampstead  Heath.  Several  members  criticised 
the  embankment  enclosure  recently  made  in  Hyde  Park,  and  it 
was  explained  that  it  was  intended  as  a  site  for  greenhouses 
and  storage  yard,  and  that-  a  site  adjoining  Kensington  Palace 
hitherto  utilised  in  this  way  would  be  laid  out  as  a  garden 
and  opened  to  the  public,  so  that  the  area  of  public  space  would 
not  be  diminished.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  to  adapt  the  en¬ 
closure  in  Golden  Square  for  public  use  if  transferred  to  a  public 
body  for  maintenance,  and  a  letter  was-  read  from  the  owners 
of  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  built  over,  in  regard  to  their  offer  to  sell  this  fine  en¬ 
closure  for  £12,500,  a  price  which  was  Considered  prohibitive. 

*  *  * 

Abinger  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— On  Monday,  February  1st.  Professor  J.  Percival, 
M.A.,  F.L. S.,  University  College,  Reading,  lectured  on  “The 
Principles  of  Pruning  'Common  Fruit  Trees  of  the  Garden,” 
dealing  with  the  importance  of  pruning  and  of  the  several 
methods  not  understood.  Different  trees  require  different 
treatment,  and  he  quoted  Black  Currants  and  Morello  Cherries, 
which  should  be  pruned  so  as  to  keep  them  always  well  furnished 
with  young  growth.  Red  -Currants  and  Apples,  fruiting  on  the 
old  wood,  were  best  pruned  with  the  object  of  forming  spurs. 
It  was  a  common  mistake  to'  think  that  pruning  was  simply  a 
matter  of  cutting  trees.  Professor  Percival  stated  that  he.  had 
had  trees  in  hi-s  own  garden  seriously  damaged  by  so-called 
gardeners,  who,  when  he  ventured  to  ask  them  why  they  cut 
off  certain,  shoots,  could  only  say  that  it  was  the  way  their 
fathers,  who  were  gardeners  all  their  lives,  used  to  prune,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  right.  They  had  been  cutting  trees  without 
any  objects  in  view.  The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
pruning  with  the  object  of  assisting  Nature.  Buds  on  trees 
retained  their  vitality  fr-om  five  to  even  a  hundred  years,  and 
by  judicious  pruning  old  trees  could  be  rejuvenated.  Professor 
Percival  said  it  sometimes  happened  that  trees  were  planted  on 
a  rich  soil,  which  induced  them  to  make  luxuriant  growth  with¬ 
out  any  sign  of  bearing  fruit.  In  such  cases  summer  pruning 
was  of  great  importance-,  and  all  nitrogenous  manures  should 
be  withheld.  A  good  dressing  of  some  good  phosphatic  manure, 
with  a  little  potash,  would  benefit  such  trees,  but  if  this  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect  the  trees  should  be  carefully  lifted  and 
root-pruned.  He  -also  detailed  the  process  of  summer  pruning, 
giving  some  valuable  hints.  Professor  Percival  gave  his  lecture 
in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  result  of  10  years’  practical 
experiment.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  ably  proposed  by  Mr.  Dennis,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Raphael,  Hopedene,  Holmbury,  St.  Mary,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Payne,  gardener  to  Lord  Farrer.  Abinger  Hall. 

*  *  * 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
spring  session  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  February  1st,  at 
the  Athletic  Institute,  Birmingham.  The  president  (Professor 
Hillhouse)  being  too  unwell  to  give  his.  annual  presidential 
address,  the  vice-chairman  (Mo*.  W.  Jones),  on  quite  short 
notice,  gave  a  very  interesting  paper,  “  Is  Exhibiting  Beneficial 
to  Gardeners,  Employers,  and  Horticulture  Generally  ?”  Being 
an  old  and  successful  exhibitor  himself,  he  was  well  able  to  deal 
with  the  subject  thoroughly,  ini  his  remarks  impressing  upon 
young  gardeners  the.  absolute  desirability  of  growing  their  own 
material  for  exhibiting,  and  never  encouraging  others  to  do 
otherwise  by  lending  some  of  their  own  produce  to  help  out. 
If  employers  can  actually -see  the  whole  garden  being  well  looked 
after,  and  can  understand  their  own  produce  only  is  being  used, 
they  will  soon  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  encourage 
the  gardener  in  his  efforts,  being  willing  to  have  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties  purchased  from  the  nursery  trade,  thereby 
benefiting  all  parties  concerned.  A  goodly  number  of  members 
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being  present,  a  lively  and  interesting  discussion  followed ,  in 
which  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  (chairman),  Mr.  W.  Spinks  (treasurer), 
and  Messrs.  Cryer,  Herbert,  Hamill,  Lohrman,  Gardiner,  etc., 
took  part.  A  very  beautiful  exhibit  of  very  fine  Cyclamens 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  Cryer,  gardener  at  Borrow  Court,  Edgbaston, 
to  which  a  first -class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded.  An  inte¬ 
resting  feature  was  added  toi  the  association’s  assets  by  Messrs. 
Lohrman  and  Co.,  art  florists,  City  Arcade,  Birmingham,  in 
presenting  a  highly  well  finished  “question  box,’’  into  which 
every  member  is  invited  to  ask  on  cards  provided  one  question  on 
any  subject,  to  be  answered  by  any  member  present  in.  a  short, 
concise  manner.  No  name  need  appear — only  the  date  of 
deposit  in  box.  They  will  be  dealt  with  each  night,  as  far  as 
time  will  allow,  in  strict  rotation.  One  night  of  the  session  is 
set  apart  as  “question  night,”  quite  by  itself,  and  most  inte¬ 
resting  it  proves  to  be. — Speed. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  oj  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World."  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Caterpillar  in  Stems  of  Apple. 

Some  little  time  ago  a  branch  of  an  Apple  tree  was  acci¬ 
dentally  broken  while  being  pruned,  and  a  large  pale  yellow 
spotted  grub  was  taken  out  of  it.  Can  you  say  what  this  was, 
and  how  best  to  guard  against  it?  (Quo.) 

The  grub  or  caterpillar  was  that  of  the  Wood  Leopard  Moth 
(Zeuzera  aesouli),  the  caterpillars  of  which  feed  in  the  stems  of 
various  kinds  of  trees,  including  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum. 
You  should  look  over  the  trees  in  order  to1  see  whether  you  can 
detect  any  frass  or  sawdust-like  drippings  being  thrown  out 
from  a  hole  in  the  stems  or  branches  of  the  trees.  Wherever 
you  can  detect  these  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  grub 
is  inside.  The  best  plan  for  dealing  with  them  is  to  get  a 
fairly  pliable  stout  wire,  just  sufficiently  pliable  to  bend  anl 
go  in  the  hole.  Push  this  up  the  burrow  with  the  object  of 
crushing  the  caterpillar.  If  you  succeed  in  doing  this  the 
trouble  will  be  at  end  so  far  as  that  specimen  is  concerned.  All 
the  trees  should  be  looked  over  systematically,  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  if  you  find  borings.  Usually,  however,  the  grubs 
are  more  active  in  summer,  and  it  may  be  that  no  fresh 
chippimgs  can  be  found  at  the  present  time  to  show  that  they 
are  at  work.  The  cold  weather  usually  makes  them  go;  to  rest, 
so  that  you  can  bear  the  fact  in  mind  in  spring. 

Turnips  and  Millipeds. 

We  have  some  Turnips  wfhich  are  very  badly  decayed  at  the 
roots,  and  accompanying  them  are  worm-like  creatures  with 
numerous  legs  often  coiled  up  and  secreted  about  the  base  of 
the  tubers.  Can  you  say  whether  these  are  the  cause  of  the 
Turnips  going  bad,  and  the  remedy?  (J.  R.) 

The  creatures  you  indicate  are  millipeds,  species  of  Julus. 
They  have  often  been  blamed,  but  as  the  roots  are  generally 
decayed  when  they  occur,  it  is  possible  that  something  else  was 
the  cause,  and  that  these  are  merely  feeling  on  those  portions 
which  are  decayed.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Turnips  were 
attacked  by  the  finger-and-foe  disease  or  Anbury  (Plasmodio- 
phora  brassicae).  They  may  also  have  been  attacked  by  the 
grubs  of  the  fly  named  Anthomyia  radicum,  which  bares  into 
the  roots  of  various  cruciferous  plants.  We  think  the  remedy 
would  lie  in  securing  fresh  ground  where  neither  Cabbages  nor 
Turnips  have  been  grown  for  many  years.  The  roots  would  be 
more  likely  to  make  healthy  growth  under  this  treatment,  and 
would  hardly  be  troubled  with  the  millipeds.  The  present 
roots,  so  far  as  they  are  useless,  may  be  buried  very  deeply  some¬ 
where  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  unearthed  for  some  years 
to  come,  otherwise  they  might  be  burnt,  so  as  to  destroy  any 
fungoid  or  insect  enemies  in  them. 

Willows  for  Tying  Raspberries, 

I  understand  that  certain  Willows  are  used  for  tying  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  other  things.  Which  are  the  sorts  best  suited  for 
the  purpose?  (J.  A.  D.) 


There  are  some  forms  of  Salix  purpurea,  particularly  S.p. 
pendula,  which  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Several  varieties 
of  the  white  Willow  are  also  suitable,  and  perhaps  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  than  any  other  for  this  purpose.  In  tying  Rasp¬ 
berries  the  short  and  usually  thin  shoots  are  employed,  and 
prove  quite  suitable.  The  Golden  Osier  (S.  alba  vitellina)  and 
S.  a.  britzensis  are  both  very  suitable  for  this  puipose,  the 
former  being,  perhaps,  more  irequen.tly  used  than  any  other. 

Propagating  Tecoma  radicans. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate  Tecoma  radicans,  at  pre¬ 
sent  planted  against  a  wall  in  a  sheltered  place?  (T.  B.  .T.) 

If  you  could  manage  to  get  some  of  the  shoots  in  contact  with 
the  soil,  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  young  plants  by  layering 
the  shoots  in  July  or  August.  The  usual  plan,  however,  is  to 
graft  it  on  the  roots  cf  Catalpa.  If  you  can  get  rooted  plains 
of  this,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  place  them  in  heat  next 
month,  and  encourage  them  to  make  growth.  Then  sheets  of 
the  Tecoma  could  be  grafted  on  the  Catalpa,  after  heading  down 
file  latter. 

Pelargoniums  for  Cut  Flowers. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  The  Gardening  World  that  a  great 
quantity  of  Sowers  for  cutting  could  be  obtained  by  planting 
out  Pelargoniums.  Could  you  let  me  know  what  kinds  were 
used,  and  if  they  were  trained  in  any  way?  (A.  J.  Wilson.) 

We  have  on  several  occasions  mentioned  the  fact  that  Pelar¬ 
goniums  had  been  planted  out,  both  for  covering  walls  in  cool 
houses  and  also  for  supplying  cut  Sowers  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year.  It  is  only  necessary  to  plant  them  out  in  light  but 
rich  and  well-drained  borders  at  the  foot  of  walls,  and  train 
the  shoots  to  wires  or  nail  them  to  the  walls,  as  might  be  con¬ 
venient.  No  particular  method  of  training  them  is  necessary 
beyond  taking  the  stems  in  a  more  or  less  upright  direction 
after  widening  them  out  at  the  base.  Your  endeavour  should 
be  to  cover  the  wall  equally  with  the  main  stems,  which  would 
be  permanent ;  and  all  other  branches  arising  from  them  would 
be  pruned  back  annually,  after  they  had  done  flowering,  so 
that  they  would  come  into  bloom  again  at  a  suitable  time  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  varieties, 
as  any  strong-growing  and  free-flowering  variety  of  the  Ivy¬ 
leaved  or  zonal  section,  and  either  single  or  semi-double,  may 
be  employed. 

Gladioli  amongst  Rhododendrons. 

Would  Gladioli  do  well  in  a  Rhododendron  bed?  I  wish  to 
brighten  the  beds  after  the  Rhododendrons  have  gone  out  of 
flower.  (II.  D.) 

We  presume  that  the  Rhododendrons  have  been  planted  in 
peat.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  Gladioli  would  not  flower 
very  successfully  in  soil  of  that  character.  Gladioli  require 
to  be  planted  in  a  rich  and  rather  substantial  soil  that  is 
annually  dug  or  trenched,  as  well  as  enriched  for  their  benefit. 
In  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons  it  would  be  impossible  to  dig  very 
deeply  without  endangering  the  roots  of  the  Rhododendrons. 
If  the  soil  is  anything  of  the  nature  we  have  just  described,  and 
not  peat,  it  is  just  possible  that  Gladioli  might  be  grown  fairly 
successfully  for  one  or  two  years  m  it  at  least.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  peaty  character  we  should  advise  you  to  plant* 
Lilies  such  as  L.  croceum,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  superbum,  L. 
auratum,  or  L.  speciosum,  and  their  varieties. 

Shrubs  for  the  Seaside. 

Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  shrubs  that  usually  succeed  well 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea  front  ?  (J.  W.) 

There  are  many  shrubs  that  will  give  every  satisfaction  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  if  not  subjected  to  severe  wind 
for  any  lengthened  period  of  time.  Some  of  them  succeed  well, 
however,  even  when  exposed  to  wind,  including  Tamarisk 
Euonymus  japonicus  and  its  varieties,  tree  Ivies,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  climbing  Ivy  for  walls.  In  fairly  sheltered  situa¬ 
tions  you  can  also  plant  species  of  Ceanothus  Escallonia 
macrantiia,  Myrtles,  Garrya  elliptica,  the  Strawberry  tree, 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  Phillyreas  in  variety,  and  a  number  of 
the  shrubby  Veronicas.  These  latter  two  are  usually  very 
dwarf,  but  some  of  the  more  useful  would  be  V.  Traversii,  V. 
salicifolia,  V.  parviflora,  V.  pinguifolia,  V.  carnosula,  etc. 
Should  you  desire  taller  plants,  or  rather  trees,  for  shelter,  you 
might  plant  Finns  austriaca,  P.  sylvestris,  P.  insignis,  and 
Cupressus  macrocarpa. 

Scented  Leaves  for  Mixing  with  Flowers. 

Please  mention  in  your  next  issue  some  things  with  sweet- 
scented  leaves  which  may  be  grown  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers 
in  vases,  etc.  (J.  Warner.) 

Several  of  the  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  very  suitable 
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for  the  purpose  you  name,  and  are  very  frequently  employed,  not 
only  .because  they  are  suitable,  but  easily  grown.  Amongst  these 
you  may  place  in  the  front  rank  Pelargonium  radula,  P.  denticu- 
latum,  '  P.  d.  filicifolium,  P.  fragrans,  P.  capitatum,  P. 
tomentosum,  and  many  others.  Myrtle  foliage  would  also  prove 
useful,  and  also  the  sweet-scented  Verbena  (Lippia  citriodora, 
better  known  as  Aloysia).  Hardy  subjects  that  might  be  use! 
for  the  same  purpose  are  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Melissa  officinalis, 
Mentha  rotundifolia,  Thymus  vulgaris,  or  any  other  species 
of  Thymus  that  might  prove  agreeable.  There  are  really  many 
subjects  in  the  Mint  family  that  might  be  employed  if  their  par¬ 
ticular  odours  are  appreciated.  Most  of  them  are  strongly 
aromatic,  and  some  of  them  may  be  somewhat  pungent,  hut  in 
no  case,  we  believe,  are  they  disagreeable. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Redfern)  1,  Erica  mediterranea ;  2,  Daphne  oleo ides  ;  3, 
Eranthis  Hfemalis ;  4,  Hamamelis  arborea ;  5,  Viburnum,' 

Turns.  — (W.  E.  J.)  1,  .Tasminum  nudiflorum ;  2,  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  aureum ;  3,  Euonymus  japonicus  latifolius  albo- 
variegatus  ;  4.  Skimmia  japonica  ;  5,  Eurya  latifolia  vanegata  ; 
6,  Primus  lusitanica  azorica. — (W.  J.)  1,  Laelia  anceps  sauder- 
iana;  2,  Dendrobium  luteolum  ;  3,  Dendrobium  crossmode; 
4,  Epidendrum  variegatum  ;  5,  Cypripedium  lathamianum.— 
(G.  H.)  1,  Cyclamen  ibericum ;  2,  Cyclamen  Coum  ;  3,  Iris 
unguicularis  ;  4,  Narcissus  minimus  ;  5,  Anemone  Hepatica  ; 
6,  Crocus  susianus 

Communications  Received. 

H.  J.  -Reader.— Ed.  Webb  and  Sons.— J.  B. — A.  T.  B.- 
W.  H.—  A.  C.  W.—  E.  F.— R.  M.—  A.  K— H.  Jamieson.— 
T.  W.— S.  H  — R.  Davies. — W.  W.—  F.  R,  S.— C.  W.—  A.  M.— 
,J.  Orton. — LouglTburian. —  Kewite. —  A.  H. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  England.— Sutton’s  Farmers’ 
Year  Book  and  Graziers’  Manual. 

T, anton  Bros.,  Bedford.— Laxton’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils,  19,  Rue  Hautefeuille, Paris. — Books 
of  Sciences. 

Robert  Young,-  192-200,  Morrison  Street,  Edinburgn.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds. 


The  Native  Guano  Company,  Ltd.,  29,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars,  London,  E.C. — Native  Guano  :  Testimonials. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 
—Catalogue  of  Autumn  Chrysanthemums. 


Trade  Notice. 


Messrs.  Carter  and  Co. 

City  Branch.— For  the  convenience  of  City  friends,  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  seedsmen  to  H.M.  the  King,  HTgTTlfol- 
bom,  London,  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  opened  a  depot 
for  the  sale  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants  and  garden  sundries  at 
53a,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  facing  the  Mansion  House 
Station.  Inquiries  for  information  on  gardening  and  farming 
matters  are  solicited. 
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Sweet  Pea  culture  . 

138 

Labels . 

141 

Trees  and  shrubs,  hardy . 

133 

Moschosma  riparium  . 

134 

Vegetables  at  Bulawayo, 

New  England  Park  Superin- 

price  of  . 

140 

tendents . 

137 

Watering,  young  gardeners 

News  of  the  week  . 

144 

and  . 

141 

Nicotiana  sylvestris . 

140 

Orchids,  among  the . 

132 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Primula  ohconioa . 

142 

Primulas  at  Reading, 

Nicotiana  sylvestris  (see 

Chinese  . 

135 

Supplement). 

Questions  and  answers  . 

148 

Primula  Brilliant  King  . 

138 

Society  and  Association 

Primula  Star  Ruby . 

137 

notes . 

146 

Primula  The  Duchess . 

135 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


A  Ghent  Nursery  requires  a  well-intro- 

duce  i  Representative. — Otters,  with  references  to  be 
addiessed  to  A.  W.,  13.  Gardening  World  Office,  37-38 
Shoe  bane,  f  ondon.  E  C. _ _ _ _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

GARDENER,  Head  Working  (age  29), 

where  five  or  more  are  kept  ;  life  experience  in  first- 
class  gardens :  thoroughly  versed  both  inside  and  out  ; 
excellent  testimonials  ;  first-class  certificate,  R.H.S. — S. 
SALWAY,  Halton,  Tring.  _ _ _ (14f) 


GARDENER,  Under,  requires  situation, 

inside  or  inside  and  out ;  3  years  .good  reference  from 
a  vicarage;  age  20  ;  left  for  improvement. — F.  BOWERS, 
Sidlesham  Common,  Chichester,  Sussex.  _ (Iff) 


GARDENER,  Head  Working  of  two  or 

three ;  age  28 ;  single ;  life  experience  in  vines, 
peaches,  melons,  etc.  ;  good  references ;  three  years  general 
foreman  at  present  situation. — J.  CANE,  Wilderness,  Earley, 
Pleading.  (142) 


GARDENER,  single-handed  or  otherwise  ; 

age  29  ;  eleven  years’  experience  in  large  establish¬ 
ments,  two  years  in  present  place  ;  stock,  if  required  ; 
married  when  suited. — J.  POULT  ON,  1,  Ivy  Cottages,  Queen 
Street,  White  Hart  Lane.  Tottenham.  _ (143) 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially 

prepared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a 
manurial  agent :  each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not 
benefited  by  having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  rooted.”— Apply  for  pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manu- 
facturers,  HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST^Leeds^ 


SILVER  SAND,  PEAT,  and  YELLOW 

FIBROUS  LOAM  (Bedfordshire),  of  superior  qualities 
and  in  greatest  quantity,  loaded  on  rail  in  full  truck  loads  at 
Leighton  Buzzard,  direct,  at  kwest  prices,  to -the  trade >- 
Address  the  O  wner  of  the  PITS  and  Groukds,  JOSEPH 
ARNOLD,  32,  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Camden  Town,  N.W.  lele- 
grams  :  “  Sandbags,  London.”  Telephone  334,  King  s  -X--,  Nat^ 


PEA  GUARDS. —2s.  6d.  per  12  3ft. 

lengths,  including  two  end  pieces.  Six  dozen  carriage 
paid.  Galvanised  Arches,  7ft.  by  4ft.  by  1ft.  deep  2s.  6d 
each  List  free.— W.  FOX  &  CO.,  23,  Albion  Street,  South 
Grove,  London,  E.  (Please  mention  paper.) 


POTATOS  TO  GROW  1904.  — 

NORTHERN  'STAR,  SIR  JOHN  LLEWELLYN. 
Illustrated  List  Free.— T.  KIME,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston 
Lincolnshire.  


Northern  star  potato,  3s.  lb., 

41bs.  for  10s.  6d.  Evergood,  7s.  bushel,  2s.  peck. 
Royal  Kidney,  8s.  6d.  bushel,  2s.  6d.  peck.  Sir  John  Llew¬ 
ellyn,  12s.  6d.  bushel,  4s.  peck.  King  Edward  VII.,  10s.  ad. 
bushel,  3s.  peck.  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d.  bushel,  Is.  6d.  peck. 
Early  Puritan,  53.  Cl.  bushel,  Is.  6d.  peck.  All  other  leading 
sorts  can  be  supplied.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  my  new 
descriptive  catalogue. — Z.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Sand¬ 
wich.  _ _ 


PRIZE-WINNER  PEA,  Is.  pint.  Best 

of  All  Rur.ner  Bean,  Is.  pint.  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Is.  oz. 
Best  of  All  White  Cos  Lettuce,  Is.  oz.  Coleman's  Blood  Red 
Beet,6d.  oz.  Fine  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  Is.  6d.  lb. ;  3d.  oz.  All  kinds 
of  V'  getable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatos  can  be 
supplied  at  grower's  prices.  Send  for  a  copy  of  my  new  de-' 
scriptive  catalogue.— Z.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Grower,  Sandwich. 
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VINES  and  VINE  CULTURE.” 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  situation  as  Cucum- 

her  Grower  ;  12  years’  experience. — Apply,  G.  R. 

2.  Victoria  Villas,  Wolsey  Road,  Hampton  llill.  (140 


OURNEYMAN,  inside; 


•22 


six 


J  years  present  situation  ;  excellent  character ;  well 
recommended;  disengaged  when  suited.— J.  GRAY,  Chip- 
stead,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  _ (138) 

JOURNEYMAN  in  good  establishment; 

age  22  ;  seven  years’  experience,  two  and  half  years  in 
present  situation  ;  excellent  references  ;  orchid  houses  pre¬ 
ferred.— C.  WOOLFORD,  Leyswood  Gardens,  Groombridge 
Kent.  (139j 

FLOWER  POTS,  Pigeon  Nests.  Illustrated  catalogue 
post  free.— DAVIES,  Beswick  Pottery,  Manchester. 

PEA  STICKS,  6ft.,  4d. ;  Bean  Sticks, 

8ft.,  8d.  per  bundle  of  25;  Rose  Stakes,  4ft.,  Is.  ; 
Dahlia  Stakes,  5ft.,  Is.  6d.  ;  Raspberry  Stakes,  2s.  per  bundle 
of  50.  Free  on  rail  Billi  ngshurst.  Cash  with  order. — KING, 
kehurst,  Billingshuist. 


“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 


By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 


Price  5s.  Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 


MACLAREN  AND  SONS.  37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON. 
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OTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tj  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
iu:lay  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
ttu.a.y.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
ist  tree,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
iroi  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Siscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
lot.  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
e  fices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
bees,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
iy;le  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
in  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
in. 

L:ters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
ting,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
in.on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
>  alressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
te  de  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
m  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
Idi  s  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
;at  n,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
iti  s,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
sill. 

P:  -tographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
le  Dditor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
ap  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
eciens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
c  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
:el  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
e  iss  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
0]d  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
si  1,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
st  itly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
ilythe  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
PI  ght  will  be  dealt  with. 

R  urn  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
oi' — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
e  ss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
it  stamps  be  enclosed  for 'return  postage 
d  irticulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ntiutions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
su,  return. 

Nice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
■djs  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
'Ration  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
ir  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
'ti  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
te  ed  alteration  of  address. 

T  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 

I  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
'lone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

IMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 

II  SED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
ISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN 
)UAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


editorial  notes. 


'rological  Observations- 

the  23rd  ult.  we  gave  an  account  of 
inf  all  for  the  whole  of  last  year  at 
d  House,  Loudon.  The  record  for* 
ontli  shows  the'  rainfall  to  have  been 


higher  than  for  the  same  month,  last  year, 
the  difference  being  about  a  quarter  of  an; 
inch  heavier  for  the  month  that  lias  just 
passed.  The  actual  figures  were  2.26  in. 
The  average  height  of  the  barometer  for 
January  was  30.11.  The  lowest,  reading 
of  the  thermometer  on  the  grass  showed  1 1 
deg.  of  frost  on  the  17th.  The  highest  tem¬ 
perature  in  thei  -shade  was  55  deg.  on  the 
13th.  The  lowest  in  shade,  was  9  deg.  frost 
on  thei  17 th.  The  number  of  days’  frost  in 
thei  shade  was  21  during  the  month,  and  the 
number  of  days  on  the  grass  was  23.  These 
statistics,  in  a  much  more  detailed  manner 
than  we  have  indicated,  are  being  compiled 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  gardener  at  Holland! 
House. 

— o — 

Guinea  Fellowships  of  the  R.H.S. 

In  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  the  council  had  under 
consideration  the  making  of  a  new  bye-law 
whereby  tire  minimum  rate  of  fellowship- 
should  be  raised  to  two  guineas,  except  in  the 
case  o-f  bona-fide-  gardeners,  persons  living 
abroad,  and  journalists  writing  for  provincial 
and  foreign  newspapers.  At  the  last  moment 
there  seems-  to  have  been  some  doubt  on  the 
advisability  of  adopting  this  plan,  and  we 
think  they  were  right  in  reconsidering  it. 
In  looking  over  the  list  of  Fellows  it  is  quite 
evident  that  where  o-ne  two-guinea  Fellow 
joins  the  society  three  or  four  subscribing 
only  one  guinea  join,  and  if  the  numbers  were 
counted  up  definitely  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  proportion  of  one-guinea  Fellows  would 
he  by  far  the  larger.  At  the  -annual  general 
meeting  an  amendment  w'a®  proposed  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veiteh,  whereby  every  Fellow  not 
being  a,  working  gardener  earning  his  living 
by  the  profession  or  a  Fellow  living  outside 
the  British  Isles  should  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  one  guinea  in  addition  to  the  guinea  fel¬ 
lowship.  There  is  little  doubt  that  that  will 
exercise  less-  detriment  to  the;  joining  -of 
Fellows  than  would  a  permanent  two-guinea 
fellowship.  S-onie  societies  ask  a  much 
larger  entrance  fee,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
it  deters,  a  good  many  from  joining.  Thei 
amendment  was  passed,. -sot  that  the  minimum 
for  the  future  will  be  one  guinea  in  addition 
to  the  entrance  fee.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  affect  those  who  are  already  Fellows. 
This  expedient  ha,s  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  keep  the  society  from  loss  b-y  reason  of 
the  larger  -expenditure  necessitated  on 
account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  Fellows,  and  to  assist  in  liquidating  the 
cost  of  the  new  hall. 

— o — 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society- 

The  schedule  of  this  society  is  now  before 
us-,  and  shows  that  the-  income  over  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  past  year  was  £126  18s-.  2d. 
The  prizes  for  under-gardeners  for  plan  draw¬ 
ing  are  continued.  What  will  he  of  more 


importance  to  gardeners  generally  will  be 
the  prize  schedule  and  the  inducements  again 
offered  for  then'  encouragement.  Prizes-  are 
offered  in  no  less  than  269  classes.  An  im¬ 
portant  innovation  is  the  Scottish  Challenge 
Trophy  for  Grapes,  value  50  guineas,  offered 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Masisie,  of  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Co.’s,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  This 
is:  for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  more  than 
two  bunches  of  any  variety.  A  class  for 
eight  bunches.  cannot  fail  to  create  a,  e-on(- 
siderahle  amount  of  excitement  and  emula¬ 
tion  amongst  the  gardeners  who  compete  at 
the  autumn  show  in  the  Scottish  capital. 
This  challenge  trophy  has  to-  be  won  three 
times,  not,  necessarily  in  succession,  we  pre¬ 
sume-,  so  that  it,  may  take  a,  considerable 
number  of  years  before  it  becomes  private 
property,  unless  the  gardeners  are  content 
to  let  some  well-known  champion  have  liig 
way.  We  -should  think  -that  hardly  desir¬ 
able,  lio-wever,  and  hope  that  a. good  many 
of  the  excellent  Grape  growers  in  the  north 
will  put  forth-  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
gain  the  trophy  and  thereby  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  show  generally.  The  rules 
that  will  govern  this  class  and  the  varieties 
that  may  or  may  not  be  used  are  made 
pretty  clear,  so  that  intending  exhibitors 
should  study  them  clos-ely  before  entering  the 
contest  and  thereby  avoid  mistakes  that 
cannot,  afterwards  be  rectified.  The  highest 
number  of  points  that  may  be  given  is  10, 
and  that  goes  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Other  Muscats  and  Black  Hamburgbs  will 
only  get  9  points  and  other  varieties  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  of  8  points.  The  table  of  dessert  fruit 
to-  be  decorated  with  cut  flowers-  or  foliage 
will  again  be  a  feature  of  the  -show,  and  fruit 
is  well  provided  for,  as  is  usual  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  show  in,  Edinburgh.  The  class  fort 
so  many  bunches  or  a  table  of  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
At  many  part  shows  the  exhibits  in,  this-  class 
were  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  exhibition. 

— o — 

London’s  Calendar  of  Flowers 

In  olde-n  times  Marvell  wrote  tenderly 
about  the  calendar  of  flowers  that  came  into 
being  at  certain  periods  of  thei  year  about 
London.  We-  still  have  a  calendar  of  flowers', 
but,  they  are  not  all  our  own-  production. 
The  blanks-  are  filled  in  by  foreigners-,  so 
that  the  supply  is'  continuous  all  the  yeafl 
round.  In  the  autumn  and  early  winter  We 
have  Violets  and  Roses,  these  having  come  in 
our  midst  more  or  less  continuously  ever 
since,  both  being  first-class  in  their  way,  and 
beautifully  fresh.  Since  then  these  have 
been  greatly  supplemented  by  various  others, 
including  forced  Ldies  of  the,  ^  alley,  Lilacs-, 
and  Daffodils,  the  latter  having  a  cheerful 
effect  fr-om  the  fact,  that  they  are'  -so  sug¬ 
gestive  of  March  winds  and  returning  spring. 
They  in  turn  will  be  followed  by  Crocuses, 
Hyacinths,  and  Tulips. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Sidalcea  oandidai Rosy  Gem.— This  new  variety,  which  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit  during  last  autumn,  is  one  that  will 
prove  a  distinct  addition  to  this  small  family.  I  he  well- 
known  S.  Candida,  though  a  pleasing  plant,  is  hardly  suitable 
for  the  choice  border  unless  the  roots  can  be  severely  restricted, 
for  in  good  soil  it  is  apt  to  spread  too.  rapidly.  S.  Rosy  Gem, 
however,  lacks  this  undesirable  quality,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
mixed  border,  standing  above  the  surrounding  occupants,  it 
is  a  charming  sight.  The  flow  are  single,  of  medium  size, 
rich  pink  in  colour,  and  are  well  arranged  on  stiff  stems  about 
2J  ft.  in  height. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  Shirley. — There  are  several  very  de¬ 
sirable.  forms  of  H.  sanguinea,  all  of  which  are  of  great  value 
for  Cutting  purposes,  but  the  above  has  an  entirely  different 
habit,  being  more  .suitable  for  border  decoration,  and  is  fai 
superior  to  any  other  variety  for.  thisi  purpose.  For  its  intro¬ 
duction  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ladhams,  of  the  Shiiley 
Nurseries.,  Southampton,  where  I  saw  it  growing  last  summer. 
The.  flowers  are  very  large,  deep  crimson  in  colour,  and  pro¬ 
duced  freely  on.  very  stout,  branching  stems  about.  3  ft.  in 
height,  -  Each  stem  needed  supporting,  and  as  the  plants  were 
growing  in  very  poor  soil  one  might  reasonably  predict  much 
finer  results  than  the.  above  if  this  Heuchera  were  given  good 
soil  and  attention. 

Dracocephalum  speciosum. — Though  by  jio  means  a  new  . 
plant,  this  variety  does  not  appear  at  present  to.  be  so.  widely 
grown  as  it  deserves )  yet  it  is.  one  of' the  most,  ornamental 
border  plants  we  have.,  and  is;  certainly  the  best  of  this  family. 

A  fairly  good  soil  in  an  open  position  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  best  results,  and  several  plants  should  be  grouped  together 
near  the  front,  of  the  border  if  one  wishes  to.  have  a.  mass  of 
reddish-purple  colour.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  root  stock  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  plenty  of 
water  should  be  given  in  dry  weather. 

Monarda  didyma  Cambridge  Scarlet. — A  most  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  pleasing  family,  which,  I  believe,  originated  in 
the  Cambridge;  Botanic  Gardens.  The  old  .border  perennial, 
M.  didyma.,  has  long  been  a  favourite*  with  lovers  of  hardy 
plants  owing  to  its  distinct  colour  and  pleasing  scent,  which 
will  continue  to.  be  appreciated  ;  but.  Cambridge  Scarlet,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  a  bright  scarlet  in  colour,  and  deserves  to. 
he  included  in  all  collections. 

Two.  other  excellent  varieties  .are  M.  purpurea,  with  purple 
flowers,  and  M.  rosea,  a  pleasing  shade,  of  rose,  both  of  which 
produce  fine  effects  when  used  in  quantity. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  plena .- — Though  this  is  only  the  double 
form  of  the  common  Meadow  Sweet,  it.  is  a.  plant  of  undoubted 
merit,  and  one  that,  can  be  used  with  striking  effect,  in  the 
garden,  especially  if  a  fair-sized  bed  be  devoted  entirely  to  it. 
The  flowers  are  very  double,  creamy-white  in  colour,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  heads  on  stems  3  ft,  in  height.  The  foliage 
also  is  large,  deep  green  in  colour,  and  pleasingly  divided. 

Two  other  very  fine  Spiraeas  are  S.  palmata  alba,  a  pure 
white  form  of  the  Japanese  variety,  and  S.  p.  elegans,  which 
has  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  Both  of  these  succeed 
to  perfection  if  grown  in  a  damp,  somewhat  shady  spot,  with 
soil  of  a  sandy  nature. 

Campanula  carpatica  Isabel. — Mr.  Prichard,  of  Christ¬ 
church,  is  responsible  for  the;  introduction  of  this  fine  Harebell, 
and  lovers  of  the  dwarf-growing  section  will,  I  am  sure,  wel¬ 
come  this  as  an  -excellent  addition.  For.  the  front  of  the 
border  it  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  family,  having  very 
large,  deep  blue  flowers  on  stem®  about  1  ft,  in  height,  which 
•are  produced  with  remarkable  freedom. 


Geum  Heldreichi  superhum. — A  recent  addition  to  this  valu¬ 
able  class  of  plants,  and  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  old  G. 
Heldreichi,  being  much  deeper  in  colour,  and  the  flower  stem., 
are  produced  with  great  freedom.  Tliis  variety  hardly  ever 
seems  to  be  without  some  flowers,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
border  when  planted  in  group®  a  mass  of  colour  is  obtained 
over  .a  long  period. 

Border  Pinks. — Those  who  appreciate  the  taller-growing 
Pinks,  both  for  border  decoration,  and  using  in  -a.  cut  state,  will 
find  the  undermentioned  varieties  of  great  worth,  as  they  are 
all  distinct  in  colour,  about.  1  ft,  in  height,  and  have  strong 
constitutions.  They  include  Marion,  Florence,  Evelyn,  and 
Bedbraes.  T.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Apricots  - — The  necessary  pruning  and  training  of  these  will 
have  btui  finished  ere  this.  Even  those  planted  the  last 
autumn  must  no.  longer  be  delayed,  as  the  buds  are  fast  swell¬ 
ing  up  ;  but  should  pressure  of  other  work  have,  caused  them  to 
be  overlooked,  set  them  in  order  at  once,  shortening  last 
season’s  growths  that  were  trained  in  to  a  well-ripened  wood 
bud,  and  maiden  trees  should  he  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of 
their  union  with  the  stock,  with  a  view  to  form 
the.  foundation  of  the  future  tree,  and  to  furnish 
the  base  of  the  wall  with  fruiting  wood.  Apricots 

being  the  first  hardy  fruit  to  expand  their  blossoms, 
the  necessary  material  should  be  got  in  order  that  all  may  be 
in  readiness  against;  the  first,  flowers  open,  many  of  which,  I 
fear,  will  be  imperfect  after  such  an  unfavourable  summer  for 
ripening  the  wood.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  protection  is 
to  drive  stout  poles,  or  2-in.  quartering,  into  the-  ground  about 
3  ft,  from  the.  base,  of  the  wall,  the  tops  to  rest  against,  the 
coping,  and  secured  there  with  nail’s  or  wire,  these  to  stand 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  asunder,  and  against  these,  double  or  treble 
folds  of  fish,  netting  are  securely  fastened  from  the  a.pex  to 
reach  downwards  .as  'low  as-  where  the  blossom  is.  A  stout  piece 
of  string  running  top  and  bottom  from  end  to.  end  to  tie  the 
netting  will  make  it  secure,  and  at  the  angle  named  will  keep 
it  clear  of  the  trees.  Where  ^-m.  square  mesh  netting  is 
used  a  double  thickness  should  prove  ample  in,  most,  districts, 
and  can  remain  stationary  until  the  fruits  are  set.  Like  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  as  regards  pruning, 
washing',  and  training  before  the.  buds  are  too.  far  advanced 
without  danger  of  being  washed  off. 

Strawberries. — In  my  last,  calendar  of  hardy  fruit  I  gave 
full  details  .a®  to  the.  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of 
forced  plants,  later  in  the  season.  These  remarks  stand  good 
where,  it.  is  intended  to  plant  new  beds  this  spring,  with  runners 
from  nursery  beds.  Lift  carefully  with  a  trowel,  preserving 
all  roots  possible,  and  plant  12  in.  to  18  in.  .apart  in  rows  2  ft. 
to  2  ft,  6  in.  .asunder,  the  variety  Royal  Sovereign  requiring 
the.  greater  distance,  as  they  make  robust  foliage.  Every 
other  plant,  should  be  grubbed  out  next  year  after  fruiting. 
Do  not  attempt  to  plant,  while,  the  ground  is  in  such  a  sad¬ 
dened  state,  but  take,  advantage,  to  carry  out  this  work  as 
soon,  as  possible,  after  this  date  when  the  soil  is  in  a.  workable 
state,  planting  very  firm,  and  mulch  the  plants  in  case  of 
hard  frost  setting  in,  which  it  may  do  yet. 

Blackberries. — This  fruit,  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  a- 
its  merits  deserve,  some  of  the  newer  varieties  yielding  verj 
fine  fruits,  especially  the  Mahdi,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Vedtcli 
of  Chelsea,  The  American  varieties  are  large,  but.  require 
different,  summer.-  to  the  past  two  to  be  of  much  value,  in  tlii 
country,  and  probably  the  best  all-round  variety  is  Laciniatu; 
•or  the.  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry.  They  require  similar  treat 
ment.  as  recommended  for  Raspberries,  and  may  yet.  b< 
planted.  Then  we  have  the  new  American  fruit  Loganberry 
which  does  well  in  this  country  treated  as  the  Raspberry,  tb 
fruit  making  capital  jam,  and  may  even  .be  used  for  desser 
when  thoroughly  ripe.  Rubus  Phocuiooila.siius,  the  Japancs 
Winebemy,  is  also  a  useful  fruit  for  jam,  and  all  the  abov. 
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being  strong  growers  are  suitable  for  covering  archways  or  tall 
trellis-work. 

Gooseberries. — Where  the  pruning  of  these  was  deferred 
on  account,  of  the  birds  molesting  the  buds  the  work  must 
soon  be  undertaken  now,  thinning  out  the  centres  of  the 
bushes  well,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  more  conveniently 
gathered,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  heaviest  crops  are  taken 
from  bushes  where  last  season’s  growths  are  left  entire,  or 
merely  shortening  the  very  longest  or  pendulous  shoots,  but 
i  spurring  back  surplus  growths  to  a  couple  of  buds.  Gather  up 
all  pruuings  and  bum  them,  affording  the  quarter  a  moderate 
dressing  of  good  manure,  and  forking  in  the  same  lightly  ;  but 
it  is  quite  likely  after  so  much  heavy  rain  the  soot  and  lime 
remedy  advocated  to  ward  off  the  birds  has  got  washed  off  ; 
if  so,  apply  another  dose  before  putting  the  ground  in  order. 
Needless  to  say,  we  must,  have  a  few  dry  days  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  work  the  ground  in  such  a  soddened  state  as  now ;  there¬ 
fore  any  wheeling  of  manure  must  be  done  with  planks'  laid 
down  between  the  rows  if  a  frosty  morning  cannot  be  taken 
advantage  of.  James  Mayne. 

Bieton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

|  [Cattleya  Trianaei.- — There  is  perhaps  no.  more  desirable  or 
welcome  species  of  this  showy  genus  than,  this  early  flowering 
one.  Many  of  thesei  plants  will  now  be  advancing  their  flowers. 
To  see  the  blossoms  in  perfection  it.  is.  desirable  to  have  the 
floweret  expanding  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  This 
ueiiig  the  case,  it  is  desirable  that  the  flowering  period  should 
be  delayed  as  far  asi  possible,  so  that,  the  brighter  conditions 
prevailing  outside  may  be  utilised  to  bring  about  these  de¬ 
sirable  qualities.  However  good  a  variety  may  be,  if  induced 
to  produce  its  flowers  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
it  will  lack  both  in  substance  and  colour  wliat  is  procurable 
under  the  more  favoured  conditions  prevailing  in  March  and 
April.  To.  delay  the  flowering  season,  until  this  period  carei 
must  be  observed  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  exciting  the 
plants  by  liberal  treatment  at  the  present  season,.  Where  the 
flowers  are  observed  advancing'  in  the  sheath,  place  the  plant, 
in  a  position  where  it  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
light,  procurable  at,  the  present  season,,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  minimum  temperature  so  that  iti  will  not  require 
a  great,  amount-  of  root  moisture.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  flowers  have  become  well  advanced,  they  may  be 
placed  under  warmer  conditions,  where  more  liberal  treatment 
may  be  afforded.  But,  the  maximum  amount  of  light  must 
still  be  afforded  until  the  flowers  have  become  thoroughly  ex¬ 
panded.  After  they  have  become  thoroughly  developed  moire 
shady  conditions  are  necessary,  as  the  sun  so  affects  the  flowers 
to  add  to  their  texture  and  colour  before  development,  so  will 
it  quickly  bleach  the  dies  from  the,  flowers  after  they  are  fully 
expanded. 

Odontoglossums.  —  In  the  cool  house  the  flower-scapes:  of  0. 
crispum  will  be  making  considerable  progress  as  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen.  I  have  dealt,  with  the  subject  of  light  at  length 
in  my  notes  on  Cattleya,  Trianaei.  The  remarks  are  as  much 
applicable  to  Odontoglossums  as  they  are  to  Cattleyas.  Who 
is  the  cultivator  who,  is  able  to  produce  flowers  of  0.  crispum  as 
,  fine  in,  form  and  substance  during  the  autumn,  and  winter 
:  months  as  are  produced  in  March,  April  and  May?  I  have 
,  heard  many  complaint®  a, a  to  the  durability  of  flowers  where 
i  leaf-soil  lias  been  used  as  a,  substitute  for  peat,  and  moss  in,  the 
patting  compost.  Asi  I  have  been,  one  who  has  advocated  the 
new  features,  in  the  methods  of  potting  Orchids  in,  the1  columns 
of  The  Gardening  World,  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to 
j  show  why  the  flower®  may  not,  be  of  the,  durable  nature  that  was 
found  to  exist  in  tire  older,  method  of  potting  material.  In,  the 
old  compost  of  peat  and  moss  we  used  to  drain  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  pot,  leaving  only  onei-third  for  the  roof®  of  the 
plant  and  the  potting  compost.  Na  turally,  in,  this,  confined, 
and  restricted  area  there  was  a,  tendency  to  produce  harder 


growths;  in  other  words,  better  facilities  were  provided  for 
properly  maturing  the  growths.  With  the  leaf-soil  culture, 
even  in  the  moderate  recommendations  I  have  made  in  previous 
notes  in  this  column,  we  use  practically  all  suitable  material 
to1  (sustain  tire  plant®,  for  the  bracken  roots  used  for  drainage 
are  a,  very  effective  rooting  medium,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
considered  a®  a,  pot,  full  of  compost  instead  of  the  onerihird  in 
the  older  system.  Many  growers  will  admit  their  enormous 
advance  in,  bulb  development,  but  complain  of  the  durability 
of  the  flowers.  I  find  the  reverse  of  this,  for  I  not  only  admit 
advancement  ini  bulb,  structure,  but,  I  also  maintain  that,  scapes 
of  flowers',  according  to  advanced  size  of  bulb,  may  have  more 
substance  and  colour  in  tlrei  flowers',  and  that  scapes  may 
remain  for  a  much  longer  period  on,  the  plant®  without  the 
pseudo-bulbs  becoming  distressed.  If  I  am  asked!  how  this  is 
brought  about,  I  may  reply  through  the  discreet  use  of  tire 
water-can  in  winter  and  a  generous  application,  of  light  to  the 
plant®.  If  discretion  is  used  in  the  matter  I  have  no  hesitation 
in,  saying  that  there  will  be  no  room,  for  complaint  in  the 
fliirr sin, ess  of  the  flowers  and  their  lasting  qualities.  H.  J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Carpet  Bedding. — There  are  still  many  votaries  of  this  style 
of  bedding',  and  in  many  gardens  there  exist  positions  where 
a  carpet  bed  is  eminently  suitable.  A  start  must  be  made  now 
in.  preparing  material  for  the  above  work.  In,  tire  past,  Eclre- 
veriais  have  been  largely  used  for  carpet  bedding  and  arei  still 
useful  for  carrying  out  certain  designs..  Plants'  with  coloured 
foliage,  however,  are  more  used  now,  and  in  warm  sunny 
positions  an  excellent  use  may  be  made  of  several  varieties  of 
Alternant, hera,  such  as  paronychioide®,  amoemu,,  Sohmidtii,  and 
nan, a,  a, urea.  There  are  either  varieties  with  broader  leaves 
more  suitable  for  edgings  or  carpeting  beds  of  taller  growing 
plants'.  Alternant herasi  strike  readily  from  cuttings  taken 
from  stock  plantsi,  and,  as  previously  stated,  a,  brisk  bottom 
beat  is,  essential,  according  a,  light,  position  to  tire  young  plants 
when  growing  freely.  Those  rooted  within  the  next  month  will 
themselves  yield  a,  later  batch  of  cuttings.  Most,  design® 
appear  to,  greatest,  advantage  on  a,  green,  groundwork,  and  for 
this  purpose  Herniariai  glabra,  is  a  useful  hardy  plant,  easily 
increased  by  division,  at,  the  present  time  ;  and  in,  like  manner 
large  quantities,  of  hardy  Sedums1,  Sagin'as1,  etc.,  may  be  worked 
up. 

Begonias.  —  The  value  of  Begonias  as  bedding  plants  in  wet 
seasons  lias  been  amply  illustrated  during  the  last  two 
summers;  and  in,  thei north' they  are,  largely  superseding  Pelar¬ 
goniums1  in,  this  respect,.  Tlrei  fibrous-rooted  kind®,  including 
the  semperflorensi  section  mentioned  in  a,  previous  issue,  are 
delightful  bedding  plants.  A  not,  less  wor  thy  sort  is  Begonia, 
ascot enisis,  which  is  more  robust,  and  taller-growing  than  the 
former.  The  flowers  are,  of  a,  rosy-pink  colour,  and  borne  in 
great  profusion,  making*  a,  nice  show  despite  wet  weather. 
Cuttings'  are  readily  struck  from  now  onwards,  and  good  plants 
are  easily  raised  before  bedding  out,. 

The  semperflorens  section,  are  now  pushing  numerous  shoots 
from  the  base ;  these  are  best  increased  by  division,,  as  cut¬ 
tings  take  longer  to  make  good  plants,  than  is  the  ca,sei  with 
asco-tensiis.  The  tuberous1  Begonias  are  well  known  and  call 
for  little  comment,  except,  that  they  are  averse  to  drought,,  and 
in  southern  localities,  this  has  proved  a,  drawback,  to  theii 
■extensive  use  as  bedding  plant®.  In  dry  districts  this  may  to 
some  extent,  be  obviated  by  keeping  the  bed-  as.  low  a,s-  possible, 
mulching  with  old  Mushroom  manure  or  spent  Hops  and  car¬ 
peting  with  some  suitable  creeping  plant,.  The  tubers  may 
now  be  placed  in  boxes  of  leafy  soil  and  stood  m  a,  warm  house 
to  start.  B.  M  .  J. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden  and  Frame  Ground 

Work. 

Work  must.  be.  pushed  on  this  month  as  weather  permits 
with  more  confidence  .and  activity,  for  winter  is  now  being 
left  behind  and  spring  dawning  upon  us.  Digging  and  manur¬ 
ing  not  already  done  must  be  pushed  forward  in  earnest. 
Scrupulous  cleansing  is  work  of  great  importance  for  this 
month.  The  vigilant  gardener  will  have  abundance  of  pro¬ 
tecting  material  at  hand,  and  will  not  be  surprised  by  sharp 
weather. 

Early  Peas  may  now  be  sown  on  a.  dry,  warm  border,  but 
in  districts  where  the  soil  is  of  a  cold,  pasty  nature  no  time 
or  advantage  would  be  gained  ;  it  would  be  better  to.  delay 
the  sowing  for  fully  a  fortnight  longer,  and  make  the  first 
sowing  in  pots  or  old  rain-water  spouting,  and  plant  out  when 
the  weather  is  more  open  and  settled.  It.  is  a.  good  plan  when 
sowing  Peas  to  have  the  rows  far  enough  apart  to.  admit  two 
or  three  rows  of  early  Potato®  'betw'een  every  two  rows  of 
Pea®  ;  the  latter  will  be  of  great  value  and  assistance  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  late  May  frosts,  which  often  do  much  damage  to  early 
Potato®.  By  practising  this  method  abundance  of  light  and 
air  will  be  admitted  to  the  Pea®. 

Rhubarb. — Where  new  plantations  are  intended  to.  be  made 
on  ground  well  trenched  and  manured  last  autumn,  no  tune 
should  be  lost,  in  getting  this  crop  into  position.  Lift  old 
crowns,  and  divide  these,  leaving  one  eye  to  each  separate 
piece.  Do  not  draw  from  these  this  season. 

Seakale.  —  If  cuttings  have  not  already  been  prepared  to 
furnish  crowns  for  forcing  next  season,  they  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  once,  tied  in  bundles  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and 
plunged  in  ashes  or  sand  to  be  ready  for  planting  in  quarters 
by  the  end  of  March. 

Shallots,  to  grow  well,  must  have  rich  ground,  and  plant 
early  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  and  bulbs:  9  in.  asunder,  pressing 
these  firmly  into  the  soil,  but  not.  deep  enough  to  bury  them. 

Parsnips'  should  be  sown  as  early  as  weather  permits  on 
deep,  well-dug  ground,  that  which  was  dug  twice  in  the  autumn 
suiting  these  best.  If  intended  for  exhibition,  holes  should 
be  made  and  filled  with  prepared  soil,  allowing  one  plant  to 
remain  at  each  station. 

Parsley  may  be  sown,  towards,  the  end  of  the  month,  choos¬ 
ing  a  situation  where  it.  can  be  easily  gathered  during  wet 
weather ;  it  forms  a  neat  edging  to.  the  garden  path. 

Beans,  broad  and  longpod,  should  be  sown  for  the  main 
crop  supply.  The:  driest  and  warmest  situation  will  prove 
most  suitable  for  the.  early  sorts.  Great  attention  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  hardening  off  those  sown  last  month  in  frames  pre¬ 
paratory  to  planting  in  the  open.  The  frame  ground  must-  be 
kept  clean  and  orderly,  and  plans  laid  for  future  work.  This 
branch  of  the  garden  will  play  an  important  part  in  producing 
early  supplies  for  the  kitchen. 

Radish  seed  should  be  .sown,  without  delay ;  to  be  crisp  and 
tender  it  must  be  grown  rapidly.  Give  this  crop  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  air  and  sunshine.  The  long  varieties  are  best  for  early 
Sowing. 

Lettuce. — Make  another  sowing  of  Golden  Queen— a.  variety 
invaluable  for  early  work,  and  a-  perfect  picture  when  well 
grown  in  frames.  Its  golden  colour  is  very  effective,  and 
quality  .all  that  could  be  desired. 

Carrots  must  not  be  overlooked ;  .an  early  crop  of  these  is 
always  valued,  and  should  be  sown  in  nice  light  soil. 

Various  summer  and  winter  vegetable  seed  will  need  .atten¬ 
tion,  and  should  now  be  sown  in  a  frame.  Cabbages  are  re- 
quired  at  all  seasons  ;  a  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  for  summer 
supply  of  any  approved  sort.  Cauliflower  in  variety  should  be 
got  in  without  delay.  Brussels  Sprouts  require  a  long  season 
of  growth  to  attain  perfection,  and  should  command  a  good 
position  in  the  frame'  ground  to  obtain  .strong,  sturdy,  and 
early  plants. 


Potato®  planted  early  last  month  will  require  top-dressing 
with  soil  such  as  comes  from  the  potting  bench.  Hotbeds 
must  be  employed  for  getting  a  continuous  supply  of  Mustard, 
Cress,  Mint,  etc.  Wm.  Jas  Pentox 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  Feb.  10th,  1904. 


The  Cultivation  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine. 

After  the  flowering  period  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  the 
plants  should  be  trimmed  over  and  put  on  a.  dry  shelf  for  a 
few  weeks  to  rest,  and  then  shift  to  a  warm,  growing  house  for 
propagating.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  in  February  and  March  and  put  in  a  close  frame 
in  cocoanut  fibre'.  As  soon  as  they  show  roots  get  them  into 
small  pots,  and  put  them  back  in  the  frame  for  a  few  daA~s,  and 
then  get  them  on  a  warm  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  give  a 
light  shading  fr  om  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Keep  pot  ring 
as  they  require  it,  so  a®  not  to  allow  them  to  become  root 
bound,  .and  use  the  syringe  frequently,  so  .as  to  keep  a  moist 
atmosphere',  giving  a  temperature  of  over  60  deg.,  according 
to  cu  cumstances.  Do.  not  allow  any  flower  to'  show  until  a 
month  before  you  require  them  to  bloom.  You  can  flower 
them  well  in.  4-in.,  5-in.,  6-in.,  and  7-in.  pots,  according  to  con¬ 
venience'.  We  had  some  here  in  6-in.  and  7-in.  pots,  2  ft.  6  in. 
through,  and  7  ft.  in  circumference.'  They  were  a  mass  of  pink 
from  October  till  January.  To  grow  them  a.s  pyramids,  keep 
the  side  growth  pinched  until  you  have'  acquired  the  height. 
Use  some  strong  thin  stakes  for  the  bush,  keeping  them  well 
in  hand.  I  or  potting  use  a  compost,  of  turfy  loam  two  parts, 
leaf-soil  and  peat,  silver  sand,  and  a.  little  soot,  etc.  S.  S. 


Rockery. 

I  think  the  above-named  subject  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces 
of  natural  workmanship  if  properly  made.,  and  every  gardener 
who.  is  a,  lover  of  the  profession  ought  to  devote  his  spare  time 
or  summer  evenings  to.  this  class  of  plants,  as  they  cover  a 
wide  area.  Of  course,  every  place  is  not  the  possessor  of  one 
of  these  tine  old  rustic  relics.  To  name  plants  most  suitable 
for  these  structures  it  would  take  a  long  time,  but  a.  few  may 
come  in  handy.  When  any  plants  are  planted  in  the  rockery 
plant  them  close  on  the  back  of  the  stones,  so.  a®,  to.  let  these 
plants  as  they  grow  hang  over  them.  The  Aubrietia  deltoidea 
purpurea,,  also  A.  d.  p.  va.riega.ta,  do  well  with  their  blue 
flowers.  LeptO'spermum  prostratum  I  count  as  one  of  the 
finest  for  rockwork,  as  the  flowers  are'  a  deep  blue,  and  very 
showy  when  in  bloom.  Other  useful  plants  are  Lychnis  Vis- 
earia,  Phlox  subulata,  Primula  capitata,  Primula  rosea,  grandi- 
flora.  Campanula  mirabilis,  Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Fritillaria  aurea,  Poilygonius  affinei,  Arabi.s,  both  double 
and  single.  All  these  plants,  if  arranged,  ought  to  make  a 
beautiful  show  throughout  the  summer.  The  above  can  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  seed,  or  division.  Other  pretty  plants^ 
are  Acaena  microphylla.,  Acaena.  Novae-Zelandiae,  with  their 
I  netty  reddish  Thistle-like  flowers,  and  well  worth  growing. 
Other  useful  things  in  a  rockery  are  Ferns.  Dwarf  British  one< 
look  well  dotted  here  and  there.  Polvpodiums,  Aspleniums, 
Poly st, i churns,  Scolopendriini!,  and  Osmunda,  regalis  are  well 
worth  growing  in  a,  rockery  along  with  smaller  fronds,  such  a® 
Vetera, ch  officinarum,  Asplenium  marinum,  Aspleniums,  Tricho¬ 
ma, n-e®.,  and  Asplenium  font  an  um.  All  the  .above  belli  to: 
beautify  a  rockery  or  wild  garden.  Something  has  to  he.  said 
of  this  beautiful  plant,  Coton easier  horizontalis,  with,  its  small 
leaves  and  small  red  fruits,  and  is  well  adapted  for  covering 
the  stonework  of  a,  rockery,  as  it,  is  in  its  glory  when  trailing 
along  the  ground  at-  its  free  will.  Other  useful  plants  are  the 
Daphnes1.  Daphne  Cneorum,  I),  indica,  alba,  and  D.  rubra,  are, 

I  think,  well  worth  growing  for  their  bloom  alone,  a®  it,  is  very, 
flagrant  in  spring-,  and  the  berries  are  nearly  as  beautiful  as., 
the  flowers.  Another  beautiful  bulbous  plant  is  Colchicum 
autumnale  when  m  bloom  m  autumn.  Fi.itchwick, 
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Plant  and  Seed  Protector, 

Many  schemes1  have  been  devised  for  keeping  birds  away 
from  garden  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Lettuces,  and  a  host  of  other 
garden  subjects,  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  One  of  the 
plans  formerly  devised  was  by  the  use  of  wire-netting  guards, 
which  were  very  serviceable  in  their  way,  but  required  a.  lot 
of  house  room  to  store  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
were  liable  to  become  rusted,  broken,  and  therefore  useless. 

Mr.  A.  S.  'Corbett.,  Wellington,  Shropshire,  has  devised  a- 
very  simple  and  effective  means  by  the  use  of  standards  bent 
so  as  to  form  legs  for  fixing  in  the  ground,  with  a  flat  top. 
These  standards  are  perforated  all  round  the  portion  above 
ground  with  holes  to  take  in.  thread,  while  the  portion  below 
ground  is  twisted  so  as  to  give  rigidity  and  support  the  threads 
tightly.  The  machinery  is  therefore  simple,  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  portion  being  two  standards  which  may  be  set  up  at  any 
required  distance  apart,  from  3  ft.  to'  30  ft.  Should  the  rows 
be  longer  a  third  standard  would  be  necessary  to  bridge  over 
the  intervening  distance. 

These  standards  are  then  pushed  in  the  ground  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth,  and  black  cotton  threads  inserted  in  the  slots 
(open  at  the  edge)  of. the  standards,  and  stretched 
from  one  standard  to  another.  The  threads  are 
made  to  cover  the  sides,  top,  and  ends 
of  the  spaces  enclosed  between  these  stan¬ 
dards,  so  that  birds  are  effectually  kept  at 
bay.  The  thread  used  is  specially  manufac- 
factured,  and  the  price  of  each  set  is  very  reason¬ 
able1,  so  that  the  cultivator  in  districts  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  birds,  especially  where  trees  are 
abundant  in  the  vicinity,  has  a  means  of  pn> 
tecting  germinating  seedlings  until  they  are  past 
danger. 

The  special  features  that  recommend  this 
plan  are  the  galvanised  steel  standards  that 
last  many  years,  require  little  space  for  storage, 
and  the  slots  being  open  at  the  sides  the  thread 
can  very  quickly  be  put  in  place  by  the  garden 
hoy.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  this 
plant  and  seed  protector  will  show  at  a.  glance  the  special 
features  of  the  contrivance,  so  that  further  description  is  un¬ 
necessary. 


Trade  Notices. 


Webbs’  Farm  Seeds, — The  annual  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  is  well  illustrated  and  furnished  with  information 
about  the  various  farm  crops,  including  Mangolds,  Swedes, 
Thousand-headed  Kale,  Turnips,  field  Carrots,  hayfields,  pas¬ 
tures,  clover,  cow  grass,  etc.  Many  of  the  varieties  have  been 
selected  and  kept  to  the  standard  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  from  having  gained  many  prizes  and  produced  heavy 
crops  they  are  now'  recognised  ~y  Messrs.  Webbs’  customers  as 
being  reliable  crops  in  the  respective  districts  where  they 
have  been  grown  successfully.  A  new  Swede  is  that  named 
Webb’s  new  Arctic  Swede,  which  is  rather  an  elongated  root, 
with  a  bronze  top  and  exceedingly  hardy  constitution,  so  that 
it  is  capable  of  standing  in  the  ground  without  injury  from  the 
severest  frosts  till  snow  disappears  and  the  roots  may  be1  pulled 
for  use.  The  root  is  of  that  form  described  as' tankard-shaped, 
and  stands  well  out  of  the  ground.  The  flesh;  is  solid,  yellow, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Besides  the  various  popular  and 
w'ell-known  forms  of  agricultural  produce,  several  kinds  of  a 
special  character  are  here  mentioned,  and  which  are  now  often 
grown  in  this  country.  Amongst  these  we  should  mention 
the  Hungarian  Forage  Grass  (Bromus  inermis),  Gorse,  Kidney 


Vetch  (Anthyllis  Vulneraria),  prickly  Comfrey,  Maize, 
Sorghum,  Sheep’s  Parsley,  Lupins,  Fenugreek,  Burnet, 
Chicory,  Serradella,  and  several  other  uncommon  agricultural 
crops  for  this  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  several 
monochrome  pictures  are  given  of  various  subjects,  including 
Potatos  and  Hops  of  enormous  height. 
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Plant  and  Seed  Catalogues. 

Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year  Book  for  1904.— The  above  publi¬ 
cation  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  contains 
i  a  large  number  of  illustrations  occupying  from  a  quarter  to 
a  whole  page',  these  in  most  oases  being  reproductions  fiom 
photographs  representing  splendid  groups  of  Lucerne1,  Sain¬ 
foin,  Hay,  Mangels,  Swedes,  Kohl  Rabi,  -Cabbages,  Thousand- 
headed  Kale,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Sutton’s  Matchless  White 
Carrot.  There  are  also  several  coloured  pictures  representing 
-  a  hay-field,  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum  Swede,  and  prize-winner 
Yellow  Globe1  Mangel.  Notwithstanding  the  unusually  heavy 
rainfall  of  last-  year,  Messrs.  Sutton  assure  us  that  they  are  in 
a  position  to'  send  out  clovers,  grasses,  and  pedigree  root  seeds 
quite  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  high  quality  in  germination. 
Clover  lias  been  deficient  in  quantity  -owing  to-  the  imperfect- 
ripening  of  the  seeds,  but  the1  quality  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  standard  by  careful  cleaning.  Much  information  is  given 
concerning  the  various  species  of  grasses  and  clo-ver  either  for 
grazing  or  making  into  bay.  The  extraordinary  rainfall  o-f 
la'sfc  year  seems  to  have  been  beneficial  to-  many  o-f  the  root- 
crops,  as  far  as  weight  and  size  were1  concerned  at  least,  and 
the  illustrations  of  these  crops  will  show  how  fine  they  have 
been.  The  coloured  illustrations,  we  may  remark,  are  entered 
in  the  “  Farmers’  Year  Book  ”  for  the  first  time,  and  represent 
the  natural  colours  of  the  varieties  named.  Tbo-se  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  receiving  t-he  Year  Book  will  find  this  one 
full  of  valuable  information  concerning  all  forms  of  farm 
crops. 


A  Catalogue  of  Rare  Seeds. — A  very  large  number  of 
American  trees,  shrubs,  -and  herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  them  have  reached  the  highest  rung 
of  popularity.  We  therefore  turn  with  interest-  to1  a-  catalogue 
of  rare  seeds  comprising  the  best  hardy  ornamental  subjects 
from  the  mountains  o-f  Colorado-,  and  other  lands-,  sent  out  by 
Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews,  seedsman,  of  Boulder,  Colorado1,  U.S.A. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  plants  to  be  hardy,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  country  from  which  they  are  drawn..  Mr. 
Andrews’  nursery  or  seed'establishment  is  located  more  than 
a-  mile  above  sea  level,  and  therefore  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
any  similar  institution,  as  far  as  we  remember.  That  part  o-f 
the  country,  if  in  lowlands1,  would  b-e  sub-tropical  in  character, 
but  at  the  elevation  named  th-ei  soil  isi  good  and  water  abundant 
from  the  streams  which  rush  down .  from  higher  grounds. 
Taking  ai  glance  at  the  list-  of  hardy  perennial  plants,  we  notice 
numerous-  species  of  Anemones,  Aquilegias,  Asters,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Caltha  rotundifolia,  Calochort us  Gunnisoni,  many 
showy  -species  o-f  Clematis,  Delphiniums,  Gentians,  Heuchera®, 
Lathyrus,  Oenotheras,  many  beautiful  species  of  Pentstem on-s-, 
Polemcniums,  Sidaloeiais,  Solidago,  Violas,  including  such  in¬ 
teresting  and  pretty  species  as  V.  peda-tifida,  V.  Delphinifolia, 
and  many  others.  .  Hardy  tree®  and  shrubs  are  also-  numerous, 
and  include,  such  beautiful  things  as  Amelanchier  alnifolia, 
James-ia  americana,  several  species  of  Ceanothus,  Amorpha, 
Ribes,  Rubus,  Prunus,  Potent-ilia  frutioesa,  Crataegus,  Honey¬ 
suckle,  etc.  The  catalogue  also  describes  each  species  sepa¬ 
rately,  giving  popular  names  where  such  exist,  so  that  those 
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only  partially  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plants  will 
be  able'  to>  judge  of  their  real  character  and  ornamental  value. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  send 
out  their  spring  catalogue'  of  seeds,  etc.,  for  the  garden.  This 
contains  some  coloured  plates,  including  one  of  culinary  1  eas 
with  very  long  pods,  and  another  of  Sweet  Peas,  representing 
certain  varieties  which  are  here  named.  This  latter  picture  is 
well  executed,  though  some  of  the  shades  of  colour  may  not 
be  precisely  identical  with  the  originals.  The  illustration 
of  Peas  shows  certain  varieties  raised  by  Messrs.  King  and 
Sons,  containing  eleven  to  thirteen  .seeds  each.  Numerous 
other  illustrations  are  given  throughout  the  catalogue  repre¬ 
senting  vegetable®,  flowers',  and  the  grounds'  where  some  of  the 
seeds  are  grown.  Most  of  the  popular  types  of  florist  flowers 
and  annuals  are  represented  by  good  woodcuts.  In  the  middle 
of  the  catalogue  is  a  chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  many  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Much  information  is  also  given  throughout 
the  body  of  the- catalogue  in  reference  to  the  various  subjects 
enumerated,  and  where  the'  varieties  are'  relatively  new  or  little 
known  a  full  description  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  A  good  index  also'  shows  where  everything  is  to  be 
found,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  generic  names  in  the 
body  of  the  work  are  also  arranged  alphabetically.  A  ready 
reference  in  a  catalogue  is  always  of  primary  importance  to 
the  busy  man,  and  here'  be  is  well  served. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
S.E.,  apart  from  his  “  Chrysanthemum  Guide,”  sends  out  a. 
Catalogue  of  new  Chrysanthemums,  Seeds,  and  Plants.  Very 
few  illustrations  are  given  in  this  work,  which  is  confined  to  his 
several  specialities,  occupying  something  like  110  pages,  a 
considerable  amount  of  space  being  devoted  to  his  chief 
speciality  the  Chrysanthemum,  giving  new  and  old  varieties. 
His  list  of  new  and  choice'  Japanese  Chrysanthemums1,  either 
raised  by  himself  or  introduced  by  him,  numbers  twenty-seven, 
some  of  which  have  been  recognised  by  First-class  Certificates. 
He  also  cultivate®  a  very  large  collection  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  of  which  he  has  at  different  times  brought  large 
groups  before?  the  public.  Some  are  grown  in  pots,  and  others 
in  the  open  ground.  Other  specialities  are  tuberous  Begonia®, 
Gannas,  Carnations,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  show, 
regal  and  decorative  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  etc.  The  catalogue  also  deals'  with  good 
standard  varieties  of  all  the  leading  vegetables. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland,  now -sends  out  his 
catalogue  of  florists’  flowers  and  hardy  border  plants.  Some 
of  the  -specialities  which  do  well  at  Hawick  are  Carnations', 
border  and  laced  Pinks,  mule  Pinks,  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Dahlias  of  all  the  leading  classes,  Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias,  Paeonies,  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  Violas,  Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  etc.  Herbaceous  plants 
also  do  well  here,  as  they  do  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  if  in 
any  way  hardy  ;  and  even  where  they  seem  to  get  injured  in 
the  south  they  may  do  well  in  the  north,  probably  because 
the  greater  amount  of  moisture  in  summer  is  more  beneficial 
to  them  than  the  cold  of  winter  does  harm.  Numerous,  small 
illustrations  serve  to  give  the  beginner  an  idea  of  the  habit 
of  the  plant,  while,  of  course',  all  the  plants  are  properly  de¬ 
scribed  with  height,  colour,  and  other  necessary  particulars 
under  each  respective  name. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen, 
send  out  a.  “  Useful  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Bedding  Plants,  Florists’  Flowers,  etc.”  Lists  are  given  of  all 
the  more  useful  vegetables  and  flowers,  each  different  variety 
being  suitably  described.  Florists’  flowers  come  in  for  a.  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  attention,  the  collections  grown  at  their 
Morningfield  Nurseries  'being  fairly  extensive.  In  order  to 
be  up-to-date  they  offer  a  considerable  number  of  novelties  and 
specialities  of  recent  introduction,  both  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  These  are  printed  on  paper  of  a.  different  colour,  so 
that  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  readily  drawn  to  these  novel¬ 
ties.  Among  florists’  flowers  are  a  good  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  but  the  Sweet.  Peasi  are  even 
more  numerous.  Of  course,  we  have  been  familiar  with  most 
of  the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  here  mentioned,  though  it  may 


be  true  to  say  that  they  are  of  recent,  introduction.  They  have 
also  been  well  tried  and  found  reliable. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. — Tire  “  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  ”  of  this  firm  is  now  on 
our  table',  and  shows  that  they  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  in  this  line.  The  illustrations  of  vegetables  and 
grasses  are  numerous,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  some  Swedes 
has  been  very  well  executed,  showing  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  two  varieties.  Other  photographic  illustrations 
deal  with  varieties  of  Turnips,  Mangolds,  etc. 

The  Native  Gnano  Co.,  Ltd..  29,  New  Bridge  Street,  Black- 
friars,  London,  E.C.,  sends  out  a  catalogue  consisting  chiefly 
of  testimonials  from  customers  who  have  used  native  guano. 
Lists  are  given  of  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  various 
counties  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  obtained  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  their  manure,  varying  from  1  cwt.  to.  10  cwt.  per 
acre.  The  .last  is  usually  applied  to  land  that  is  very  poor, 
and  yet  very  decent  crops  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  this 
manure.  This  refers  chiefly  to  agriculture,  but  the  guano  is 
equally  applicable  to  various  garden  crops,  such  as  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Beet,  Potatos,  Strawberries,  Onions,  Leeks,  Celery, 
Rhubarb.,  Gooseberries,  Vines,  Tomato®,  and  various  pot  plants, 
such  as  Sweet.  Peas,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Ferns,  Lilies,  Arums,  etc.  Indeed,  native  guano 
seems  to  have  been  employed  for  the'  rearing  of  almost  ©very 
garden  crc-p,  and  the'  results  must  have  been  excellent  consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  appreciative  testimonials  which  have  been 
given  by  different  cultivators,  and  whose  names  here  appear 
in  support  of  their  testimony.  The  catalogue  runs  to  seventy- 
six  pages,  of  which  all  except  eleven  are  occupied  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  various  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Richardia  elliottiana. 

This  lovely  Lily,  it  seems,  will  never  gain  the  popularity 
that  Richardia  africana  hasi  done  for  itself,  although  it.  is  quite 
easy  to  do1,  providing  anyone  has  a  suitable  house  for  it.  The 
reason  why  SO'  many  people  fail  with  it  is.  because  they  do  not. 
give  it  its  proper  season  of  rest.  No.  time  should  be  lost,  in 
making  a.  start  with  it  if  not  already  done.  A  nice  open  com¬ 
post  should  be  prepared  for  it.  of  the  following :  — One  part 
good  turfy  loam,  one  leaf-mould,  and  some  well-decayed 
manure.  Droppings  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed  would  do 
quite  well,  and  a,,  dash  of  sand  or  road  grit,  and  all  well  mixed 
together.  Then  the  bulb  should  be  shaken  clean  out.  of  the 
old  soil  and  potted  in  thei  above,  then  placed  in  the  stove  to 
start,  or,  better  still,  if  a  hot-bed  is  at  hand,  they  should  be 
plunged  in  that. 

After  they  have  started  they  should  be  brought  as  near  to 
the  glass  as  possible  to'  prevent,  them  from  becoming  drawn  and 
weakly,  and  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  they  must  be  fed 
liberally  with  weak  manure-water.  Manure-water  made  from 
sheep’s  droppings  is  a.  capital  thing  for  them,  also  an  occa¬ 
sional  watering  with  soot-water  is.  beneficial  to  them.  By  the 
beginning  of  May  the  flower  spa.the  will  be  showing,  and  as 
these  open  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house, 
where  they  last  much  longer  than  if  left,  in  the  stove.  They 
also  last  well  in  drawing-rooms,  providing  they  are  not  placed 
in  the  cold  draught,  where  a  nice  basket  or  stand  can  be  made 
up.  They  are  sure  to  be  appreciated,  as  they  are  so  much 
showier  than  the  common  white  species. 

After  they  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  the  vinery,  but  water  should  not.  be  withheld  until 
all  the  foliage  has  died  down,  when  they  should  be  placed  right 
in  the'  sun  and  get  a.  good  baking.  Then  good  results  would  he 
forthcoming  for  another  year.  The  main  object,  is  to  give 
them  as  long  a  season  of  rest  as  possible,  and  a.  short  one  of 
growth.  So'  that  they  should  receive'  no  check  whatever  when 
growing,  they  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  to 
be  a.s  near  the  glass  as  possible  when  growing.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  shade  if  the  sun  is  too  strong  for  them.  This 
applies  to  R.  Pentlandii,  R.  aura.ta.,  and  others.  J.  0. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 

_ 


Primulas  at  Forest  Hill. 


Quite  recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 
Chinese  Primulas  in  the  Forest  Hill  Nursery  of  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London.  The  plants  seem 
more  advanced  at  this  period  than  they  have  been  in  recent 
years,  being  in  full  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  February.  As 
they  are  only  grown  for  the  production  of  seed,  they  were  not 
sown  till  July,  so  that  they  have  never  been  put  into  pots 
larger  than  48’s,  the  object  being  to  get  one  good  truss  of 
flowers  for  the  production  of  seed.  About  8,000  are  grown  in 
several  of  the'  houses,  a  large  proportion  being  in  one  of  the 
long  span-roofed  houses,  where  the  plants  are  always  relatively 
near  the  glass. 

Singles, 

Their  standard  varieties  are  still  kept  up  to 
the  finest  form  of  the  respective  types.  Cross¬ 
breeding  is  also  engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  new  varieties,  and  several  are  now  on 
trial,  while  one  veiy  fine  type  at  least  is  now 
being  put  in  commerce.  This  is  named  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  has  large  pure  white  flowers 
with  wavy  and  much  fimbriated  segments,  and 
so  much  imbricated  that  they  appear  semi- 
double.  The  leaves  are  ample  and  deeply  lobed 
with  over-lapping  segments,  showing  the  relative 
affinity  that  they  have  with  that  character  in  the 
flowers.  A  rose-pink  variety  has  already  be¬ 
come  evolved  from  the  white  one,  and  is  identical 
in  all  respects)  except  in  colour.  A  great 
favourite  of  ours  for  many  years  past  is  Princess 
May,  in  which  many  of  our  readers  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  variety  will  concur.  The 
flowers  are  of  unusually  large  size  and  .soft  pink, 
deepening  a  little  at  the  edges.  The  foliage 
and  leaf-stalks  are  of  a  light  green.  The  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  variety  which  we  reproduce  will 
give  those  an  idea  of  it  who  do  not  happen  to 
know  the  variety. 

Bright  Crimson  (Fern-leaved)  has  flowers  of  a 
rich  dark  crimson,  deepening  in  colour  with  age, 
while  around  the  eye  is  a  maroon-crimson  zone. 

A  seedling  raised  from  Hercules  x  Salmon  liasi 
bright  rose-pink  flowers  not  unlike  those  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Princess  May,  but  differing  in  the 
shade  of  colour  and  having  red  petioles.  Other 
promising  seedlings  have  oarminet-erimsen  and 
salmon-pink  flowers,  respectively,  both  of  them 
having  foliage  of  the  Fern-leaved  type.  The 
flowers  of  Hercules  are  of  large  size,  rosy-mauve, 
and  accompanied  by  foliage  of  the  ordinary 
form,  having  red  stalks.  A  veiy  free  flowering 
one  is  Carter’s  Crimson,  having  brilliant  crim¬ 
son  flowers  and  dark  red  leaf-stalks,  the  blossom 
being  produced  veiy  freely. 

A  curiosity  in  it®  wray  is  the  variety  named 
Bouquet.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  variety  being  that  the  bract®  at  the  base  of  the  umbel 
'of  flowers  are  greatly  enlarged  and  form  practically  a  circle  of 
leaves  surrounding  a  truss  of  flowers,  and  suggesting  a  bouquet 
of  a  Primula  already  made  up.  The  flower-stalk  may  be  cut 
bearing  these  leaves  and  flowers  as  described.  The  variety 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  a.  number  of  years,  and  is  raised 
from  seeds  annually,  a  good  percentage  coming  fairly  true  to 
the  type. 

TEat  named  Carmine  is  a  good  standard  variety  with  rosy- 
carmine  flowers  and  a  narrow  white  zone  round  the  greenish- 
yellow  eye.  It  is  a  veiy  pleasing  variety,  with  dark  foliage. 
There  are  two'  varieties  of  Elaine — namely,  one  with  light 
green  foliage  and  flower®,  slightly  tinted  with  blush,  and  the 


strain  having  red  petioles  and  pure  white  flowers,  but  larger 
than  those  of  the  original  Elaine,  which  lias  been  superseded 
foi  some  years.  There  is  also  Elaine  (Fern-leaved),  having 
white  flowers  and  very  broad  leave®  of  the  type  indicated.  A 
■\  ery  choices  and  standard  variety  is  that  named  Holborn  Queen, 
having  veiy  large  white  flowers  finely  tinted  with  blush,  and 
large  overlapping  segments.  The  size  of  the  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  variety  recalls  Princess  May.  The  illustration  of 
this,  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  shows  the  general  habit 
of  the  plant  and  the  character  of  the  flowers. 

Holborn  Blue  is  now  practically  an  ancient  variety  as  far  as 
the  name  is  concerned,  but  as  the  plants  are  reproduced  from 
seeds  annually,  the  modem  strain  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  original  one,  both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 
The  variety  named  Magenta  has  large  and  ricldy-coloured 
flowers  of  that  shade.  In  the  early  stages  of  expansion  they 


Primula  Carter’s  Princess  May. 

are  paler,  but  they  very  soon  intensify  as  they  reach  their  full 
development..  The  variety  is  rather  an  early  one,  and  throws 
its  large  trusses  of  flowers  well  above  the  foliage. 

Vermilion  is  another  one  that  is  correctly  named,  having 
flowers  of  a.  rich  shade  of  colour  and  large  size,  while  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  are  red.  Rose  Queen  is  several  stages  darker  in  colour 
than  Princess  May,  and  though  the  flowers  are  a  trifle  smaller 
they  are  similar  in  form.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great- 
abundance  and  well  thrown  above  the  foliage.  The  last  de¬ 
scription  would  also  apply  to  the  large  flowers  of  Lilac  Queen, 
which  might  be  described  as  deep  lilac  of  rather  a  pleasing 
shade.  Carter’s  Scarlet  has  flowers  of  a.  rich  vermilion  or 
scarlet  of  quite  a  different  shade  of  colour  from  that-  named 
Vermilion..  A  large  quantity  of  both  are  grown  in  the  same 
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house,  and  though  they  come  in  close  contact,  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  evident,  even  at  the  far  end  of  the  house. 
Another  dark  variety  is  that  named  Ruby,  with  richly-col¬ 
oured  flowers  of  large  size  and  foliage  of  the  Fern-leaved  type. 

Several  light-coloured  varieties  are  very  pretty,  including 
that  named  Rose,  having  red  petiole®'  and  foliage  of  the  Fernr 
leaved  type.  Salmon  iis  an  early  variety,  producing  its  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage  and  in  great  abundance.  Holborn  Pink 
has  salmon-pink  flowers  of  large  size.  There  are  two  forms  of 
Venus  having  white  flowers  striped  and  mottled  with  rose,  and 
only  differing  in  the  foliage  being  of  the  Fern-leaved  type  in 
one  case  and  the  other  the  ordinary  shape. 

Doubles. 

The  earliest  variety  in  this  strain  is  that  named  Snowflake, 
having  white  flowers  with  a  faint  blush  tint  at  this  early 
period  of  the  year,  but  later  in  thei  season  turning  out  pure 
white.  The  foliage  is  of  a  pale  green  hue,  in  keeping  with  the 
fight  colour  of  the  flowers.  These  double  varieties  are  very 
suitable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  they  last  longer  than  the 
single  ones  in,  a  out  state.  The  variety  is  evidently  a  favourite, 
for  it  is  grown  in  large  quantity.  Vivid  has  rosy-carmine 
flowers  of  a  bright  rich  colour,  and  iisi  well  named.  Another 
early  variety  isi  that  named  Aurora,  having  larger  flowers  than 
Snowflake  and  slightly  deeper  in  colour.  The  foliage  is  wholly 
of  a  light  green,  and  the  plants  make  quite  bushy  specimens. 

The  flowers  of  Prince  of  Wales  are  salmon-pink,  and  the 
large  trusses  are  both  freely  produced  and  thrown  well  above 
the  foliage.  Princess  of  Wales  is  a,  white  variety  recalling 
Venus  amongst  the  singles,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers1  are  finely 
mottled  and  striped  with  purple.  Occasion allv  they  are  pure 
white.  Carmine  Empress  is  also,  rather  early,  with  bright 
carmine  flowers  and  red  leaf-stalks.  Double  Scarlet  is  very 
brightly  coloured  for  a.  double  one,  as  the  bright  surface,  is 
almost  the  only  one  exposed.  The  leaves  are  distinctly  small 
and  nearly  orbicular,  but  very  finely  cut. 

Star  Primulas. 

The  decorative  value  of  the  Stella, ta  strain  of  Primulas  is 
fully  recognised  here,  and  several  of  the  best  varieties  have 
distinctive  names,  referring  chiefly  to  the  colour.  Lilac  has 
large  and  smooth  flowers  of  good  size.  White  ha®  also  flowers 
of  good  size.  In  a  batch  of  this  colour  we  noted  one  with  an 
unusually  largei  yellow  eye,  giving  the  variety  quite  a  distinct 
feature.  Another  very  distinct  variety  is  Mont  Blanc,  having 
brownish  leaves  and  dark  brownish-purple  leaf-stalks.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  however,  and  freely  produced  on 
long  stems.  The  contrast  between  the  flowers  and  the  foliage 
is  very  marked,  but  it  is  a  feature  that  we  have  observed  in 
former  years  in  the  ordinary  large-flowered  'strains. 

The  strains  of  'Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  for  which  Messrs. 
Carter  are  noted  are,  making  healthy  growth,  but  they  are  very 
much  behind  the  stage  they  had  reached  by  this  time  last  year. 
We  may  state,  however,  that  they  were  intentionally  sown 
later,  but  the  season  has  also  been  against  them  on  account  of 
the  relatively  low  temperature,  but  more  especially  in  the 
lack  of  sunshine.  No:  doubt  they  will  be  ready,  however, 
by  the  season  they  are  wanted.  Cinerarias  are  at  the  pre¬ 
senttime  in  32  and  24-sized  pots,  and  the  foliage  is  coveringthe 
soil.  Of  the  large-flowering  strains,  there  are  something  like 
1,000  plants  in  one  long  house.  The  Stellata  strain  of  Cinr 
erarias  is  also  extensively  grown  here,  so  that  altogether  about 
2,000  plants  of  the  different  strains  are  grown. 


Rose  Mme.  Driottt. — The  above  is  described  by  “  Revue  de 
L’Horticulture  Beige  ”  as  a  new  variety,  a  sport  from  Rose 
Rein©  Marie  Henriette,  with  variegated  flowers.  It  arose  as 
a  branch  upon  that  variety,  of  which  it  has  kept  all  the  good 
qualities  of  growth,  hardiness,  and  flowering.  The  flower  is  a 
dark  rose,  with  a  satiny  gloss,  and  is  splashed  and  striped  with 
lively  carmine,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast.  That  variegation 
seems  well  fixed,  and  almost  constant  in  every  flower. 


A  Trio  of  Pretty  Stove  Plants. 

In  choosing  the  following  three  stove  plants  I  think  I 
have  chosen  three  which  are  easy  to  grow,  very  showy,  and 
also,  useful.  They  are  Plumbago  rosea,  Eranthemum  pulchel- 
imn,  and  the  Justicias. 

Now,  I  consider  Plumbago  rosea  one  of  the  most  handsome 
winter-blooming  stove  plants,  and  it  is1  of  fairly  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  very  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  in  spring. 
They  may  be  either  put  singly  into  small  pots  or  three  or  four 
round  the  sides  of  a.  60-size  pot  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand, 
and  a  little,  peat,  and  then  put  into  a  propagating  frame  where 
a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  can  be  maintained,  and  they  will 
very  soon  root.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off 
singly  into  3-in.  pots  in  a,  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  a  little 
peat.  Keep  them  growing  in  a  warm,  moist  stove  temperature, 
and  when  they  have  grown  to  a  length  of  about  9  in.  take  out 
the  end  of  tire  shoot  to  make  them  form  three  or  four  shoots. 

They  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  flower — say,  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots.  Pot  them  in  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rotten  manure ;  pot 
them  pretty  firmly,  so,  as  to,  keep  a,  short  sturdy  growth. 
During  warm  weather  use  the  syringe  pretty  freely.  In 
autumn  occasional  waterings  of  diluted  manure-water  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  them. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Eastern  India ;  therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  be  grown  in  a,  stove  temperature  all  the' 
year  round.  If  well  grown  its  lovely,  showy,  rose-coloured 
flowers  will  be  found  a.  great  acquisition  during  the  winter 
months. 

Next  we  will  take  Eranthemum  pulchellum.  This  plant 
is  a  very  free- flowering  stove-house  subject,  whose  bright  blue 
flowers  come  at,  a  time  when  flowers  are  generally  scarce  and 
much  needed.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  may  be  very 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in,  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Put  three  or  four  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  a,  3-in.  pot  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-soil ;  then  place  the  pots  in 
a  warm,  moist,  propagating  frame,  and  keep  them  well  shaded. 
When  they  are  well  rooted  pot  them  off  singly  into  4|-in.  pots 
in  a,  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  leaf-soil,  and  a  little  rotten  manure. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  pinch  out  the  points.  They 
will  very  soon  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  where  they  wiL1 
flower.  In  potting,  use  the  same  compost  as,  before. 

When  watering  give  them  liberal  supplies  of  weak  manure- 
waiter.  Use  the  syringe  pretty  freely  during  the  growing 
sea, son,  and  always  keep  them  well  pinched,  a.si  they  are  apt 
to  run  up  into  unsightly  and  straggling  plants.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  red  'spider,  or  it  will  spoil  the  looks  of  your  plants. 

Lastly,  we  will  take  the  Justicias.  These  plants  bloom 
chiefly  in  the  autumn,  but  they  can  be  had  in  bloom  sooner, 
according  to  the  temperature  in  which  they  are  grown.  They 
are  a  very  quick-growing  subject,  and  are  very  readily  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  spring.  I  think  it  is  best  to  strike  thqm  singly 
in  small  pots.  Take  short  growths,  and  place  them  in  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  using  plenty  of  sand. 
They  will  soon  root  in  a,  warm,  close,  propagating  frame. 

As  soon  a, s  they  are  well  rooted,  pot  them  on  into  larger 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  some 
rotted  manure,  using  3-in.  or  4|-in..  pots,  according  to  the  size 
of  your  plants.  When  they  have  got  well  established  pinch  out 
the  tops.  They  will  require  another  shift  about  the  back 
end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May ;  pot  them  in  the  same 
mixture  as  before.  Keep  them  in  a,  warm,  moist,  stove  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  they  will  then  make  nice  plants. 

Occasional  waterings  of  manure-water  are  very  beneficial. 
Use  the  syringe  freely  during  the  growing  season.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  Justicias,  all  of  which  are  very  beautiful 
when  in  bloom,  as  their  large  heads  of  bloom  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  All  three  of  the  foregoing'  plants  are  well  worthy  of 
good  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  their  pretty  and  showy  blooms 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Japonica. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Shower  and  storm  and  blast  had  blown  the  lake  beyond  his  limit,  and  all  was  flooded.” — Tennyson. 


iVeekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
-ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor  s 
adgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
ie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
lent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
\  iXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
xrasidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
•nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
<aews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
1  ieners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
'successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
(  usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

( )F  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
')  iddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion, ”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
( x)  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

Irecent  numbers: — 

!  May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 
May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
‘  JOTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1. — BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.-SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

i  October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
ITPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  VIR1DI- 
GLAUCESCENS. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

***  The  priae  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  Japonica,” 
for  his  article  on  “  The  Bothy,”  page  142. 


Views  and  Reviews,, 


The  Scotch  Fir. 

Four  speoiesi  of  Conifer  are  natives  of  the 
British  Isles',  including  two  Junipers,  the 
Yew,  and  the  Scotch  Fir.  The  Yew  is  a) 
treei  that  was  famed  in  history  in  the  days 
of  airchery  and  the  long-bow,  but  since  than 
it  has  chiefly  been  notable  for  the  great,  age. 
that  many  trees  have  attained  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

T'hei  Scotch  Pine  (Pinusi  sylvestris)  is  aa 
important  as  ever,  and  is  notable  from  the 
fact  that  it  isl  the  oldest  of  which  we  have 
any  evidence  of  a  true  native  of  this  country 
and  of  its  having  returned  to  this  country 
after  the  Glacial  epoch.  In  the  forest  bed 
of  Cromer  the  remains  of  seventy-five 
•species  of  plants  have  been  recovered  from 
the  deposit,  showing  that  all  these  were 
natives  of  this  country  before  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  excessive  cold  and  the  deposit  of 
boulder  clay  in  the  east  of  England.  All  of 
these  plants  are  still  natives  of  this  country 
with  the  exception  of  the  Norway  Spruce, 
which  did  not  return  after  the  Glacial  epoch. 
This  is  rather  surprising,  seeing  that  it  grows 
so  freely  and  produces  cones  abundantly 
when  planted  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  Fir  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
including  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  Thames 
Valley  at  Reading,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rennet,  at  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire,  in 
submerged  forests  of  Scotland  and  peat¬ 
mosses  of  Ireland,  where  cone®  are  found 
and  also  portion®  of  huge  trunks  of  trees,  the 
latter  being  embedded  in  the  bog  soil  which 
is  cut  for  peat.  Peat  which  contains  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Pine  make®  excellent  fuel,  and 
is  found  in  some  peat-mosses'  much  more 
abundantly  than  in.  others. 

Since  that  period,  when  it  practically 
formed  whole  forests  extending  over  the  coun- 
try,  it  hais  gradually  been  diminishing  in  area 
until  now  it  is  reckoned  to.  be  truly  native 
and  primeval  only  in  such  places  a.s  Bal- 
lochbuie  and  Rothiemurchu®. 

Specimens  from  the  forest  in  the  last- 
named  district  may  be  seen  in  the  wood 
museum  at  Kew.  Watson,  in  his  ‘  Topo*- 
graphieal  Botany,”  mention®  a.  number  of 
counties  in  which  it  is  described  by  various 
botanists  as  native — namely,  York,  Perth, 
Aberdeen.,  Elgin,  Inverness,  the  island  of1 
Mull,  Roes  and  Sutherland.  It.  is  generally 
conceded  tHt  it  is  truly  native  only  in  In¬ 


verness-shire,  although  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  it,  .seeing  that  the  Scotch  Fir  ripens 
seeds  in  such  abundance  and  of  first-class 
quality. 

Modem  botanists  whoi  have  .studied  the 
subject,  deeply  consider  that  the  only  area  in 
which  it  is  now  truly  native  is  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent,  and  our  contemporary 
“  The  Scotsman  ”  some  time  ago  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  forest  is  now  retiring 
within  narrower  bounds  in  obedience  to  some 
law  of  Nature.  We  concur  with  our  con¬ 
temporary  that  it  isi  a  natural  and  correct 
view  of  the  case,  seeing  that  we  have 
evidence  of  it  elsewhere  ini  the  forest®  of 
Europe,  where  tree®  of  one  kind  gradually 
disappear  from  districts  and  others  take 
their  place.  Whatever  this  law  of  Nature 
is,  a.  gardener’s  view  of  it  would  be  that  the 
land  was  sick  or  tired  of  that  kind  of  tree. 
T'hei  same  tiling  happens  in  the  case  of  fruit) 
orchard®,  where  it  is  convenient  if  success  is 
desired  not  to  replant,  the  same  ground  with! 
the  same  kind  of  tree  at.  all  events,  because 
other  kinds  grow  more  satisfactorily  and  give 
better  results. 

Another  opinion  advanced  on  the  subject 
is  that  the  Scotch  Fir  is  not  so  truly  a 
northern  tree  even  a®  the  Spruce,  and  that 
it  has  reached  the  most  northern  limit  at 
which  it  can  grow  with  any  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
it  wei  think  it  largely  a  question  of  shelter, 
because  when  we  commence  to  ascend  the 
mountains  we  find  that  it  has  difficulty  in 
advancing  beyond  the  creeks  and  valleys  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is 
relatively  sheltered.  We  think  the  whole 
question  of  forestry  too  much  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  man,  and  that  the  deforestation  of 
whole  areas  makes  it  difficult  for  the  trees 
that  may  be  planted  afterwards  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  on  account,  of  the  bleakness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  exposure  to  frequent  and  heavy 
gales.  At  remote  intervals,  also,  hurricanes 
arise  which  level  acres  of  planted  wood  in  a 
y .mo-1  e  night,  and  those  trees  which  are  not. 
uprooted  are  usually  broken  sheer  away  from 
the  root,  often  at  ai  few  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Another  point  which  we  should  suggest  is 
that  so  great  value  is  placed  upon  home- 
saved  seeds  of  the  Scotch  Fir  by  nurseiymen 
that,  the  cones  must  be  very  extensively  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Highlands.  This  alone  would 
have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  natural 
spread  of  the  tree.  The  country  is  also  get¬ 
ting  more  populated  than  used  to  be  the  case, 
and  many  parts  are  subjected  to  the  ravages 
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of  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer,  so  that  this  must  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  keeping  the  natural  growth  of  Firs  within,  bounds. 
Wherever  young-  trees  happen  to  be  growing  that  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  in  some  way  or  other  they  are  almost  certain  to  come 
by  some  mishap,  often  even  at  the  hands  of  gipsies  and  other 
nomadic  people  who  cut  them  down,  to  make  fires. 

It.  isi  certain  also  that  all  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
are  given  over  to  agriculture  would  offer  no  foothold  to  the 
Pine,  iso  that  all  the  good  land  in  lowland  districts  is  probably 
debarred  front  the  growth  of  Pines.  That  being  the  case,  it 
is  confined  to  areas  that  are  not  only  barren  by  nature,  but 
very  much  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

It  takes  well  to  the  sandy  districts  in  England,  and  when 
planted  on  that  geological  formation  no  other  tree  thrives 
better.  Cones  are  produced  freely  and  seedlings  come  up  in 
abundance  in  all  suitable  and  unsuitable  situations,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  restraining  hand  of  man  we  have  little'  donbt 
that  the  Pine  tree  would  extend  its  area  over  a  greater  part 
of  the  country  if  left  to  its  own  resources. 

What  applies  to  the  Scotch  Fir  also'  applies  to  many  other 
arboreal  trees.  Outside  of  planted  woods  they  have1  no<  chance 
of  extending  or  even  existence  except  as  stray  trees  in  hedge®, 
because  if  they  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  they  get, 
cut  down  as  soon  as  they  become  too-  large  to  bo.  conveniently 
accommodated  without  interfering  with  agricultural  labour  or 
the  traffic  on  the  roadways. 


A  Hardy  Bamboo. 

Phyllostachys  viridi-glaucescens. 

(See  Supplement .) 

All  of  the  Bamboos  which  are  hardy  in  this  country  belong 
to  three  genera— namely,  Arundinaria,,  JBambusa,,  and  Phyllos- 
tachys,  the  difference  between  them  being  one  of  botanical 
character  relating  chiefly  to  the  inflorescence.  They  are  also 
distinguishable  more  or  less  by  the  stems  and  leaves.,  but.  par¬ 
ticularly  the  species  of  Phyllostachys,  which  drop  the  sheaths 
from  the  primary  stems,  leaving  the  latter  bare,  and  polished. 
These  stems  are  more  or  less:  ornamental  in  themselves,  in  being 
either  green.,  yellow,  or  black,  sometime®  of  other  colours. 
The  plant  under  notice  has  pale  green  or  sometimes  yellowish 
stems. 

Our  supplement  this  week  represents;  the  first  Bamboo  pro¬ 
bably  that  was  planted  in  the.  open  air  at  Kew  in  order  to 
test  its  hardiness.  Ini  any  case,  it.  formed  and  still  forms  a. 
large  specimen  near  the  ruined  arch  and  the  North  Gallery  in, 
the  gardens,  where  it,  was  sheltered  at  two  or  three  sides  by 
trees.  Many  years  agoi  it-  was  a,  splendid  specimen,  not  much 
smaller  than  it  now  appears.  The  specimens  in  the  Bamboo 
garden  were  obtained  as  suckers  from  this  one,  so  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  collection  of  hardy 
Bamboos  in  the  garden. 

The  stems  attain  a  height,  of  10  ft.  to  14  ft,.,  but  a,s  there 
is  a  tendency  to  arch  over  in  a,  graceful  manner,  the  spread 
of  the  bush  is:  much  greater  than  its  height.  For  that,  very 
reason  we  do  not  see  a,  thicket  of  stems',  but  an  immense  semi- 
globular  mass  of  grassy  vegetation  of  the  most  graceful  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  indeed  a  grass  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
it,  would  be  correct,  to  regard,  it  as  a,  shrubby  or  woody-stemmed 
grass.  The  primary  stems  are  furnished  with  ascending  or 
drooping  twigs  in  clusters  arranged  at  the  rather  distant  nodes. 
Thei  lanceolate  finger-likei  leaves,  are  3  in.  to  7  in,,  in  length, 
light  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath,  so,  that  a  mass  of 
these  has  a  very  pleasing  and  sub-tropical  effect. 

The  age  of  this  specimen  is,  already  such  that,  it  must  have 
experienced  the  worst  of  our  winters  at  Kew  for  many  years. 
It  may  be  set  down  therefore  as  one  of  the  hardiest  ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in,  mind  that  Bamboos  are  liable  to  suffer  more 
from  the  wind  lashing  them  about  than,  from  the  actual  degree 
of  cold.  Intending  planters  should  therefore  select,  places 
where  they  will  be  sheltered,  on  those  quarters  at  least  from 


which  the  prevailing  winds  come,  so  as  to,  prevent,  injury  to  the 
foliage  both  in  the  summer  and  winter.  It,  is,  perfectly  ever¬ 
green,  and  in  a  suitable  situation  is  one-  of  the  most  handsome 
objects  during  the  winter  season  when  most  of  our  trees  and 
shrubs  are  bare  of  leaves. 


The  Mushroom. 

Agaricus  campestris  is  one  of  the  more  delicate  dishes  of 
the  garden,  and  to  be  successful  in  growing  it  requires  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  plant  itself,  its,  habits  and  requirements. 

Unlike  most  of  our  garden  crops  the  Mushroom  grows  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  dark,  and,  to  the  beginner,  under  curious  circum¬ 
stances  ;  they  grow  and  fruit  in  decaying  matter,  in  cultivation 
the  medium  used  for  their  culture  being  horse  manure.  This 
seems  to  suit  them  admirably  for  many  reasons ;  it  is  loose 
enough  for  the  mycelium  or  vegetative  part  of  the  plant  to 
permeate  all  through  it,  and  it  also  keeps  up  a  warmth  for  a 
considerable  period  which  is  suitable  to,  the  growth  of  the 
Mushroom. 

The  first,  thing  to,  be  looked  to,  in  their  cultivation  is  the 
preparation  of  the  manure,  and  this  must  be  done  carefully,  or 
failure  is  sure  to  follow.  Tire,  manure  should  be  got  from 
stables  where,  if  possible,  you  know  how  the  horses  are  fed, 
and  if  any  of  them  have  been  getting  medicine  the  manure 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  rest  for  Mushroom  culture,  and 
it  must,  be  kept  absolutely  clear  of  rubbish  of  any  kind. 

The  rough  straw  should  be  separated  and  taken  away  from 
it,  and  the  rest  carefully  mixed  and  spread  out  not  more  than 
2|  ft.  deep,  and  this  should  be  turned  every  day  to  keep  it 
uniformly  hot,  and  not  to,  allow  one  part  to  get  burned  while 
another  part  is  cold. 

Turning  should  be  repeated  until  it  is  in  a,  condition  fit  to  be 
put  up  in  the'  bed ;  this  condition  can  only  be  found  out  by 
experience,  hut  a  good  guide  is,,  when  you  lift  a,  handful  of  it 
and  give  it  a  press  in  the  hand,  then  open  it  again,  and  the 
manure  falls  to  pieces,  but  does  not.  stick  in  a  ball.  When 
satisfied  that  it  is  right,  which  may  be  from  a  week  to  a.  fort¬ 
night  after  separating  the  straw  from  it,  take  it, "’in  and  make 
up  the  bed,  which  should  be  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  depth  and 
about  3  ft.  broad.  The  manure  must  be  trampled  and  beaten 
thoroughly  firm,  so,  a,s  to  preserve  a.  moderate  heat  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  ;  when  in  a  thermometer  should  be  buried  to 
a  depth  of  3  in.  below  the  surface  to  indicate  the  temperature  : 
it  will  rise  for  a  time  after  being  put  in. 

Spawning  is  clone  after  the'  temperature  has  risen  to  its 
highest  point,  and  then  fallen  again  to  9.0  deg.  Fahr.  It,  may 
rise  to,  110  deg.  or  120  deg-,  even,  but,  on  no  account  spawn 
before  it  has  receded  to,  90  deg.  Fahr.,  at  which  it,  is  safe 
to,  spawn.  This  is  done  by  breaking  up  the  bricks  into  six 
pieces,  and  inserting  the  pieces  about  2  in.  below  the  surface 
at  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  apart,  and  then  covering  the  whole  surface 
over  with  about  2  in.  of  good  loamy  soil,  and  clapped  firmly 
all  over  with  the  back  of  a,  spade,  and  then  again  covered 
over  with  clean  straw  to  keep  the,  heat  in  the  bed. 

After  this  the  management  of  the  Mushroom  house  is  very 
easy.  Keep  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  about  50  deg.  to 
55  deg.  Fahr.,  but  do  not  use  any  more  artificial  heat,  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  keep  it  always  moderately  moist,  as 
a  dry  atmosphere  is  very  injurious  to  the,  Mushroom. 

When,  picking  the  Mushroom  should  he  caught  by  the  top 
and  broken  off,  but,  care  must  be  taken  not  to>  break  away  any 
of  the  small  ones,  which  are  growing  round  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  cut  off  the  stem  just  below  the  ring  which  is  always 
found  on  it. 

For  outside  culture  the  Mushroom  is  best  grown  on  ridges, 
which  should  be  3  ft,,  broad  at  the  base,  3  ft.  high,  and  taper¬ 
ing  to  the,  top,  which,  however,  should  be  rounded,  not  pointed. 
The  manure  should  be,  prepared  as  for  inside  culture,  and  in 
making  up  the  bed  it,  should  be  trampled  firm  also,  and  after  : 
spawning  in  the  usual  way,  and  covering  over  with  about  2  in. 
of  adhesive  loam,  cover  right  over  with  a,  good  covering  of 
rough  stable  litter.  W.  Good,  F.B.H.S. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Watering. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 
gIR; — I  most  heartily  congratulate  your  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  “Experienced  One,”  on  page  112,  as  being  so 
fortunate  never  to  have  known  cases  of  careless  watering. 
Surely  he  might  have  some  sympathy  for  “  Japonica  ”  and 
myself,  who  have  found  it  otherwise,  instead  of  being  so  bitter 
in'  his  remarks.  “  Japonic-a,”  I  am  sure,  by  the  able  way  in 
which  he  compiled  his  letter  on  the  subject,  will  be  well  able 
to  take  care'  of  himself,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  his  motive 
for  writing  was  purely  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  men  who 
hope  to  become  efficient  gardeners,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the 
majority  will  value  his  advice  rather  than  take  it  as  an 
insult,  and  I  can  assure  “  Experienced  One  ”  and  all 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  it  was  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  alone  that  I  endeavoured  to  Supplement  his  re¬ 
marks.  During  my  experience  I  have  always  found  that 
the  young  men  who  are  really  anxious  to  make  headway 
in  the  profession  never  object  to  being  instructed,  espe¬ 
cially  on,  a-  matter  which,  though  it.  may  appear  a  small 
one,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  successful  plant- 
culture,  and  I  notice  we  are  not  alone  in  thinking  SO', 
for  on  the  next  page  to  “  Experienced  One  ”  Mr.  T.  B. 

Byram  has  written  .an  excellent  short  article  on  the 
same  question.  I  can  fully  sympathise  with  all  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  undermanned.  I  know 
there  are  many  such  cases,  as  I  have  been  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  myself ;  but.  surely  that  cannot,  alter  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Even  in  establishments  where  ample  help  is 
at  command,  sufficient  care  is  not  .always  exercised 
with  the  water-pot  by  many  of  the  young  men  who 
have  a  charge  entrusted  to  them. 

When  once  this  is  thoroughly  mastered,  it  takes  very 
little  longer  to  apply  water  properly  than  to  use  it  in¬ 
discriminately,  and  how  different  the  after  results !  If 
“  Experienced  One  ”  will  do  me  the  justice  to  read  my 
remarks  again,  he  will  observe  that.  I  stated  practice 
and  discrimination  can  alone  make  one  perfect  in  t hi.-/. 

I  also  stated  that  some  plants  are  much  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury  than  others,  and  I  had  in  my  mind 
such  plants,  as  he  mentioned,  but.  even  those  plants  re¬ 
quire  a  proper  system-  of  culture.  It  is  quite  true  such 
require  plenty  of  moisture,  but  allow  these  to  become 
thoroughly  dry,  what  will  be  the  result.?  Why,  that 
these  moisture-loving  plants  will  resent  such  -treat¬ 
ment  in  the  same  way  as  others  which  require  less-. 

E.  Beckett. 


Adapting  Fruit  to  Soil. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Everyone  will  agree  that  there  is  much  good 
sense  in  your  suggestion  for  endeavouring  to  adapt 
fruit  to  soil  and  climate  (page  1 39),  but.  when  you  refer 
to  the  futile  attempts  at  Raspberry  growing  on  the  dry,  ex¬ 
posed  hillsides  of  Kent.  ”  .  with  “  the  plants  cut  down 

to  2  ft.  to  2J  ft-.,”  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  stake'  them,  I 
may,  perhaps-,  be  .allowed  an  explanatory  word.  So  far  from 
these  attempts  being  “  futile',”  they  are  decidedly  successful, 
and  I  have  seen  magnificent  crops  on  these  warm  slopes.  It  is 
‘not,  I  think,  so  general  .as  you  infer  to  cut  the  naturally  tail 
varieties  hard  back.  Dwarf  varieties,  like  Carter’s'  Prolific 
and  Maclaren’s  Prolific,  are  largely  grown  because,  with  very 
little  cutting,  they  succeed  without,  support.  Carter’s  Prolific 
is  rather  short-lived,  but  it  is  a.  profitable  variety. 

W.  P.  Wright, 

Horticultural  Superintendent,  Kent  C.C. 


Goldfish, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  kept  goldfish  under  the  same  conditions  .a.s  W . 
Murray  since  May,  1902.  For  sixteen  weeks  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  during  which  time  I  fed  them  on  bread  daily. 


Then  they  began,  to.  die  off,  and  I  lost  many.  Then  I  was  told 
they  required  fresh  water,  .and  I  have  found  that  quite  a.  sin  ail 
flow  (there  is  a.  fountain  in  the  pond)  for  twelve  hours  once  a 
week  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  keep  the  weeds 
down  also..  I  do  not-  believe  they  mind  cold  weather.  They 
are-  fed  on  ants’  eggs  occasionally,  but  bread  is  what  :hey  love 
best,  and  eat  from  my  hand  and  nibble  my  fingers. 

The  cat  used  to  carry  off  my  fish,  so  I  had  to  put  a  lit  lie 
wire  netting  round  the  tank.  Since  then  I  have  lost  none. 

Harriet  Gordon. 


Sowing  Seeds. 

T'o  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  W.  Birken sha.w’s  remarks  on  the  sowing 


Primula  Carter’s  Holborn  Queen.  (See  p.  157  )3  -A 

of  seeds,  I  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  on  his  part  if  he 
had  given  the  readers  of  “  G.  W.”  a.  short,  article  on  the  way 
he  sows  his  seeds,  stating  the  quantity  and  space  he  allows  for 
each  sort.  I  must  inform  him  that  I  should  he  pleased  to- have 
charge  of  a  garden  where  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  slugs  are 
extinct;  but,  unfortunately,  my  present  garden  is  the  worst 
I  have  ever  known  for  those  kinds  of  pests.  The  soil  being 
very  wet  and  heavy,  I  will  here  mention  that  I  have  tried  both 
thick  and  thin  sowing,  and  therefore  can  prose  from  experience 
that  the  latter  method  is  by  far  the  best  to  adopt,  as  it  sives 
you  the  least  trouble  in  thinning,  costs  less  money,  besides  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  crops  if  well  looked  after.  I  think  “  W.  B.” 
has  no  larger  household  to  supply  than  I  have;  the  inmates 
here  number  about  100.  It  tries  one’s  wits  to  meet  'be 
demand,  and  all' from  a  garden  under  3  acres.  In  concluding 
these  remarks.,  let  me  say  I  hope  W.  Birkeushaw  and  oilier 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  wall  state  their  way  of 
sowing  seeds. 

H.  Rowles. 
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mittee,  wl%o  were  eligible.  Mr.  J.  Assbee  proposed  that  Messrs. 
W.  Bull,  R,  H.  Pearson,  and  W.  P.  Thomson  be  elected  on  the 
committee  in  place  of  Messrs.  G.  H.  Richards,  P.  E.  Kay,  and 
G.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Marshall  proposed  four  scrutineers  for  the 
ballot.  The  chairman  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  B. 
Wynne,  the  secretary.  All  of  these  propositions  were  seconded 
and  carried. 

The  following  candidates  were  found  successful  on  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  ballot : —George  James  Lammas,  with  367  votes: 
Harry  George  Pantling,  361  ;  Reginald  Joseph  Pantling,  339  ; 
Margaret  Lammas,  328  ;  Louie  Witcher,  230  ;  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pretty,  229  ;  Robert  Arthur  Pretty,  228  ;  Frank  William 
Sonntag,  214  :  Henry  Gillet,  213  ;  and  Hilda  Blanche  Ayling, 
186. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  R.  Halsall. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  R.  Halsall,  who  died  at  Southport  on  the 
7th  inst.,  took  place  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  on  the  10th  inst. 
During  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Halsall  had  been  in  very  in¬ 
different  health,  and  about  six  months  ago  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  work  as  gardener  at  Hesketh  Park,  where  he  had 
been  employed  for  the  past  14  years.  Previous  to  his  death  he 
was  confined  to  bed  for  three  weeks.  He  suffered  from  a  com¬ 
plication  of  ailments,  but  death  was  due  subsequently  to  dropsy 
and  heart  disease.  He  was  49  years  of  age.  His  funeral  was 
followed  by  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  the  district,  by 
whom  he  was  much  respected.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Halsall’ s-  mother  died  only  a  month  previously  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  91  years. 


Mr.  Charles  Fergusson. 

On  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  Charles  Fergusson  was  found  drowned 
in  the  River  Nairn,  near  Nairn  Bridge.  It  is  supposed  that  lie 
lost  his  way  on  the  Monday  night,  which  was  very  dark,  and 
accidentally  fell  into  the  river.  Mr.  Fergusson  was  at  one  time 
engaged  as  gardener  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Stirling,  Fairburn  ; 
also  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  ;  and  at  Cally  House,  Kirkcudbright. 
About  five  years  ago  he  went  to  Nairn,  and  carried  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  florist  and  nursery  business.  He  was  a  native  of  Blair 
Atholl.  Mr.  Fergusson  was  a  well-known  authority  on  Celtic 
history.  He  also  had  unique  collections,  of  tartans  and  birds 
eggs,  and  frequently  gave  lectures  upon  the  same  at  public 
meetings.  His  death  has  caused  much  regret  in  the  vicinity, 
and  great  sympathy  is  felt  for  his  widow  and  family. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Phillips. 

The  'sad  circumstances  attending  the  deatli  of  Frederick 
William  Phillips,  gardener  to  Sir  Frederick  Edridge,  Croydon, 
were  the  subject  of  a  coroner’s  inquest  at  Oak  Cottage,  Addis- 
combe  Road,  on  the  8th  inst.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“  Suicide  whilst  temporarily  insane.” 


International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Turin,  Italy. 

_ The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 

Horticulture  and  Floriculture,  which  will  take  place  at  Turin 
from  May  20th  to  21st  next,  is  happy  to  announce  that  the 
success  of  that  exhibition  is  now  well  assured.  H.M.  the  King 
of  Italy  has  accorded  a  large  Medal  of  Honour,  which  will  be. 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor  whose  products  will  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautilul,  and  two  other  Gold  Medals  as  prizes 
of  honour  for  hardy  ornamental  and  hothouse  plants  respec¬ 
tively.  H.  M.  the  Queen  Mother,  the  patroness  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,'  has  likewise  given  a  Medal  of  Honour  for  the  best  exhibit 
in  the  cut  flower,  bouquet,  and  room  decoration  department  of 
the  show.  S.A.R.  the  Duke  of  Aosta  (honorary  president)  has 
offered  specially  a  large  Gold  Medal  for  fruit-bearing  and 
useful  plants.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  offers  four  Gold 
and  twelve  Silver  Medals,  besides  a  large  Gold  Medal  that  is 
destined  for  the  highest  merit  in  agriculture  ;  the  provincial 
deputation  of  Turin,  besides  an  important  sum  of  money,  will 
give  three  Gold  Medals  ;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Turin 
three  Medals,  including  a  large  Gold  one  ;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Agriculture,  six  Medals.  Furthermore,  Gold  Medals  will 
be  offered  by  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Milan  and  Genoa, 
by  the  Florists’  and  Gardeners’  Society  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  exhibition. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next,  fruit  and  fiowet 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  February  23rd,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  from  1  to  4  o’clock  p.m.  A  lecture  by  Mr.  R.  Lewis 
Castle,  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  experimental  gardens,  on 
“  Pomology,”  will  be  given  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  February  9th,  eighty-nine  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  261  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  third 
grand  smoking  concert  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool 
Auxiliary  took  place  at  the  “  Bear’s  Paw,”  Liverpool,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  W.  W.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presiding  over  a 
large  attendance,  and  he  was  supported  by  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Young,  J.  Dickson,  N.  F.  Barnes,  B.  Ker,  A.  J.  Crippin,  W. 
Gibbins,  B.  Ashton,  J.  Guttridge,  T.  Foster,  Councillor  Utting, 
and  many  other  well-known  horticulturists.  The  chairman, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rutherford,  gave  an  admirable 
address,  extolling  the  good  work  of  the  institution  and  comment¬ 
ing  those  present  for  accepting  their  share  of  the  responsibilities 
for  supporting  the  parent  society.  Special  stress  was  appealed 
for  so  that  the  committee  could  deal  with  the  many  urgent  cases 
that  were  now  before  them.  Some  sterling  advice  was  given  to 
the  young  men  jiresent  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  privi¬ 
leges  that  were  offered  them  in  the  educational  world,  whereby 
they  might  equip  themselves  so  that  they  might  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  in  a  more  efficient  manner  the  various  duties 
that  would  shortly  devolve  upon  them.  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman 
(bon.  sec.)  proposed,  and  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  seconded,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  for  their  practical  sym¬ 
pathy  and  words  of  encouragement.  This  was  carried  with 
musical  honours  and  hearty  cheers.  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  chair 
man  of  committee,  presented  a  beautiful  bouquet  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  to  Mrs,  Rutherford.  The  musical  portion  of 
the  evening  was  excellent  in  every  way,  and  gave  unbounded 
pleasure  to  the  crowded  audience.  The  hall  was  tastefully 
arranged  with  plants  and  cut  flowers,  contributed  by  Messrs. 
R,  P.  Ker  and  Son,  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  C.  A.  Young,  and  others. 
The  invited  guests  and  officials  wore  Dendrobiums  and  Gielo 
gynes  provided  by  members. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the 
Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  there  was 
a  good  attendance.  The  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  many  influential  horticultural 
people.  The  chairman  proposed  “  The  King  and  Royal  Family.” 
Then  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  F.R.H. S.,  proposed  “The  Society.” 
He  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  society  was  a  prosperous  one, 
but  regretted  that  there  were  so  many  societies  in  Croydon,  when 
they  might  amalgamate  to  the  advantage  ''of  all.  The  different 
departments  could  then  be  worked  by  independent  committees. 
He  had  a  feeling  that  the  Croydon  Horticultural  Society  had  not 
fulfilled  its  mission,  or  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  He  wished  prosperity  to  the 
latter.  Mr.  Boshier,  the  secretary,  replied  to  the  above,  ami 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  three  societies  were  working,  most 
amicably  together.  His  own  society  had  been  described  as  the 
nursery  of  the  other  societies.  Every  member  of  it,  old  and 
young,  was  encouraged  to  voice  his  feelings  and  opinions.  The 
“  Mutual  ”  had  had  a  most  successful  year,  and  was  enabled  to 
carry  forward  a  substantial  balance.  Their  spring  exhibition 
had  been  successful,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  papers  and  the 
prize  essay  competitions.  In  addition,  his  society  had  instituted 
a  gardeners’  registry,  and  by  this  means  had  been  able  to  secure 
a  situation  for  one  of  its  members.  They  could  recommend  a 
man  to  suit  any  vacancy  that  might  exist.  He  would  like  to 
see  the  society  have  a  larger  membership.  Mr.  J.  Gregory 
proposed  “  Kindred  Societies,”  which  had  always  been  a  hobby 
of  his.  He  said  that  a  man  who  took  interest  in  his  garden  also 
took  interest  m  Ins  home-.  Mr.  W.  Gunner  replied  for  the 
Croydon  Horticultural  Society,  and  said  that  he  was  a  member 
of  all  three  societies,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  vegetables 
grown  by  cottagers,  amateurs,  and  allotment  holders  that  would 
not  disgrace  a  professional.  Mr.  P.  Bunyard  proposed  “  The 
Chairman,”  and  the  latter  replied,  and  said  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  offer  another  prize  for  an  essay.  Messrs.  Middleton 
and  W.  Briscoe  were  the  winners  of  the  quizes  for  essays.  Other 
toasts  were  “  The  Horticultural  and  Local  Press  ”  and  “  The 
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Visitors.”  During  the  evening  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 

recitations,  etc.,  enlivened  the  proceedings. 

*  *  * 

Heading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  last  fort¬ 
nightly  meeting  of  the  above  association,  when  Mr.  Winsor, 
foreman,  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  gave  one  of  those  practical 
demonstrations  which  have  become  very  popular  with  the 
members.  On  this  occasion  wreath-making  was  the  subject,  and 
(wo  wreaths  were  made  during  the  evening.  The  first  was  done 
to  show  the  quickest ;  the  other  to  illustrate  the  making  when 
more  time  is  available.  The  principal  flowers  used  were  Arums, 
Carnations,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Orchids,  and 
Chrysanthemums.  A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in 
which  many  useful  hints  were  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Park 
Place.  The  only  exhibit  was  some  splendidly  grown  plants  of 
Primula  sinensis,  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Butcher,  The  Gardens, 

Greenbank,  Reading.  Eight  new  members  were  elected. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  most  successful  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  the  11th  inst. ,  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over  a.  good  attendance.  The  lecturer  foi 
the  evening  was  Air.  Powell,  acting  as  representative  from  the 
Reading  Gardeners’  Association.  His  lecture  was  entitled 
“Bouquet  Alaking,”  and  Mr.  Powell  added  much  to  his  very 
able  lecture  by  demonstrating  the  art  of  manipulating  flowers. 
He  claimed  that  the  floral  art  was  most  essential  for  the  gar¬ 
dener  to  master,  and  that  all  young  gardeners  starting  their 
career  should  endeavour  to  make  themselves  perfect  as  florists. 
Air.  Powell  was  practical  in  his  demonstrations  ;  starting  with 
the  foundation  of  the  bouquet,  wiring  flowers,  and  arranging 
them  so  as  to  have  the  most  pleasing  effect  was  the  main  point 
of  his  lecture.  His  bouquet,  a  very  beautiful  example  of  floral 
art,  was  handed  through  his  audience,  which  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  he  understood  his  subject  in  a  marked  degree. 
Sprays  and  buttonholes  also  received  his  attention,  and  the 
many  hints  given  were  eagerly  taken  by  his  very  attentive 
hearers.  A  lively  discussion  followed  his  lecture,  during  which 
he  was  asked  several  questions.  He  was  unanimously  thanked 
for  his  interesting  discourse.  Prizes  for  three  Cyclamen  were 
awarded  to  :  1st,  W.  A.  F.  Powell,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  Raikes)  ; 
2nd,  P.  J.  Worsley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  Wheer)  ;  and  3rd  to 
J.  C.  Godwin,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  McCulloch).  Certificates  of 
Alerit  went  to  W.  Howell  Davis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  Curtis),  for 
Cattleya  Trianaei ;  Aliss  Pease  (gardener,  Mr.  L.  Gassick),  for 
Dendrobium  Pierardii  ;  and  to  Henry  Derliam,  Esq.  (gardener, 

1  Air.  Scase),  for  a  well-grown  Primula. — H.  K. 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — Mr.  S.  Baker, 
of  Wear  House  Gardens,  Exeter,  gave  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the  above  society  at  the 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  on  the  10th  inst.  “Tomato  Culture”  was 
the  subject  of  his  discourse,  and  this  vegetable  he  described  as 
the  luxury  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  for  the  past  decade 
and  a  half.  The  best  part  of  a  good  salad  he  described  as  the 
t  Tomato.  Early  crops,  he  said,  should  be  grown  in  8-in.  pots 
or  tubs,  which  may  be  plunged  to  save  continuous  watering. 
These  early  Tomatos,  in  order  to  make  them  set,  he  brushed 
over  with  a  rabbit’s  tail.  Tomato  plants  grow  stronger  in 
February  as  the  sun  gains  in  strength,  and  by  March  they 
should  make  good  specimens  in  pots  ready  for  planting  out  or 
potting  on.  He  favoured  the  border  very  much,  but  it  must 
L,bs  shallow,  to  prevent  the  plants  making  too  gross  a  growth. 
He  was  unable  to  name  those  that  take  the  premier  place,  but 
be  found  Dutchman,  Perfection,  Best  of  All,  Veitch’s  Glory, 
Holmes’  Supreme,  and  Dobbie’s  Champion  to  be  very  good 
soils.  Amongst  dessert  varieties  Golden  Nugget,  Sunbeam,  and 
Golden  Queen  were  hard  to  beat.  Out  of  doors  the  years  1900 
and  1901  were  exceptional  seasons  for  the  ripening  of  Tomatos 
even  up  to  October.  The  years  1902  and  1903  were  just  the 
reverse.  In  some  gardens  Tomatos  were  grown  to  fruit  all 
the  year  round,  but  required  a  deal  of  attention  to  be  a  success. 

■  Tomatos  wei’e  liable  to  numerous  diseases,  but  he  thought  those 
•  which  had  too  much  of  their  foliage  taken  off  were  more  liable 
:  to  suffer  than  others  from  Black  Spot.  The  prizes  for  three 
beads  of  Seakale  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Rogers  (Barley  House), 
Mr.  J.  Ford  (Fair  Park  House),  and  Mr.  Coles  (Elmfield  House), 
in  this  order. 

*  *  * 

^  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. — A  special  meeting  of  the  above  asso- 
•iation  was  held  at  Chivers’  Restaurant  on  the  12th  inst.  Air. 
!V.  A.  Caraway,  occupying  the  chair,  explained  the  object  of 
he  meeting,  namely,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  holding  a. 


Rose,  Begonia,  and  Orchid  show  in  aid  of  the  institution.  Air. 
Arallance  was  invited  to  explain  the  position,  and  remarked  on 
the  want  of  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bristol  and 
Bath  Auxiliary,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time  was  opportune  to 
provide  some  scheme  for  increasing  the  income,  which  at  the 
present  time  was  at  a  very  low  mark.  They  had  for  several 
J  oui's  past  been  assisted  through  the  generosity  of  many  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  district,  who  had  allowed  their  gardens  to  be 
thrown  open  to  tlie  public,  and  by  making  a  small  charge  the 
auxiliary  had  added  to  their  funds,  and  had  also  been  materially 
assisted  by  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  West- 
bury  Show  by  allowing  the  sale  of  produce  at  their  respective 
shows.  But,  notwithstanding  this  able  assistance,  the  society 
was  very  short  of  funds.  He  (Air.  ATallance)  had  carefully 
thought  out  the  matter,  and  thought  that  a  Rose  Show  would 
be  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  income  of  so  deserving  a 
charity.  He  therefore  proposed  that  a  show  be  held  for  the 
Purpose.  He  understood- that  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  AVinsley 
Sanatorium  was  to  be  held  this  year  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  it  would  not  be  generous  of  them  to  hold  the  show  this  year 
in  face  of  that  most  deserving  institution,  but  he  thought  it 
could  be  done  next  year.  A  discussion  was  invited.  Many 
gentlemen  spoke,  and  on  the  vote  being  taken  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  hold  the  show  during  the  summer  of  1905. 
The  question  of  a  guarantee  fund  was  also  brought  forward  and 
responded  to  in  a  very  gratifying  way,  many  gentlemen  adding 
their  names  to  the  list  of  guarantors.  An  additional  committee 
was  elected,  and  Bristol  may  now  look  forward  with  interest  to 
a  floral  show  which  will  certainly  meet  the  tastes  of  all  lovers 
of  horticulture. 


Centennial  Dinner  of  the  R.H.S.— Owing  to  unforeseen 
circumstances,  the  Centennial  dinner  of  the  society  proposed  to 
be  held  on  Alarch  3rd  is  unavoidably  postponed. — W.  Wilks, 
Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Plant  Life  at  Windsor.— On  the  9th  inst.  the  Rev.  AY. 
Speir,  ALA.,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  plant  life  at  the 
Albert  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Harry  Low,  for  several  years  .foreman  at  Larbert  House 
Gardens,  Stirlingshire,  lias  been  appointed  bead  gardener  to 
Lady  Fowler,  at  Braeinore,  Ross-shire. 

*  *  * 

R.H.S.  Prize  for  Essay.— The  prize  of  £10  offered  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  best  “  Essay 
on  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening  ”  has  been  won  by  the 
motto  “  Observe  and  Practise,”  Air.  C.  AVakely,  of  Ohelimsford. 
— W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Daffodils  are  now  one  of  the  leading  features  of  all  the  best 
florists’  shops  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  while  the  Scilly  white 
Narcissus  is  very  plentiful  in  the  streets.  Alany  of  the  Daffodils 
in  the  shops  are  fresh  in  appearance,  but  some  of  them  seem 

•a  little  overdrawn  by  too  hard  forcing  and  too  little  ventilation. 

*  *  * 

The  AATnter  Heliotrope. — This  winter-flowering,  sweet¬ 
smelling  composite  has  been  uncommonly  fine  this  winter  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  past.  It  is  ai  native  of  the  Alediterraneam 
region,  and  finds  our  climate,  at  least  in  the  South  and  West, 
perfectly  suited  to  its  requirements.  It  is  a  near  ally  of  the 
Tussilago,  and  botanically  known  as  Petasites  fragrans.  The 
flowers  are  faintly  tinted  with  purple,  and  of  dull,  unassuming 
■appearance  ;  yet  it  attracts  many  people  on  account  of  its  strong 
■and  aggressive  but'  agreeable  odour.  When  planted  in  the 
garden  its  creeping  rhizomes  and  large  leaves  soon  occupy  a 
•considerable  amount  of  space,  and  for  this  reason  is  undesirable 
in  gardens  during  summer.  For  this  reason  it  no  doubt  gets 
evicted  from  time  to  time,  but  even  then  proceeds  to  re-establish 
itself  when  the  dumping,  ground  is  favourable  to  the  emission 
of  roots.  In  roadside,  gardens  it  escapes  through  the  pales  of 
the  fence,  and  sometimes  takes  possession  of  the  roadside  bank, 
where  it  ousts  other  kinds  of  vegetation  easily  on  account  of 
its  large  leaves  and  creeping  underground  stems. 
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Libonia. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Your  corresponxMit  Mr.  Wm.  James  Penton  very 
justly  describes  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  much  despised 
Libonia.  (presumably)  flo-ribunda,  but,  I  think,  advocates  much 
loss  of  valuable  time  in  the  cultivation  of  it. 

If  the  cuttings  are  'struck  at  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Penton,  and  when  rooted  potted  singly  into  60.’s  (middle  size), 
from  these  planted  into  a  border  sheltered  from  east  winds, 
they  will  grow  and  make  nice  plant®  by  the  early  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  kept,  in  a  cool  house 
until  required  for  decoration.  L'ibonias  require  no  pinching, 
and  can  be  had  in  flower  from  November  until  February.  The 
old -plants',  lightly  pruned,  will  make  fine  specimens  for  the 
second  year ;  shading  and  intermediate  temperature  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Ulstra  II. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

February  9th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cypripedium  aureum  virginale. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  fine  hybrid  variety  is  orbicular  and 
white,  with  a  small  green  area  at  the  base  and  a  purple  blotch 
running  a  short  way  along  the  midrib-.  The  petals  are  greenish- 
yellow,  with  a  white  blotch  on  the  upper  edge  near  the  top, 
this  distribution,  of  colour*  being  rather  distinct  and  peculiar. 
The  lip  is  of  a  light  brown  and  glossy.  Award  of  Merit  to 
G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page),  Chardwar, 
Bourt  on-on- W ater,  Gloucester. 

Cypripedium  W.  H.  Page. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  niveuni  x  Boxallii 
atratum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  relatively  sh-ort.,  elliptic  and 
white,  thickly  spotted  with  purple.  The  narrowness  of  this 
segment  is  due  to-  the  last-named  parent,  and  the  spotting  also 
takes  after  it.  The  petals  are  horizontal,  slightly  twisted  and 
white,  heavily  netted  with  purple.  The  lip  is'  white  and  finely 
dotted  with  purple.  The  flower,  on  the  whole,  most  resembles 
C.  niveum,  especially  in  colour,  but  the  effect  of  the  pollen 
parent  is  as  above  indicated.  Award  of  Merit  to  G.  F.  Moore, 
Esq. 

Cypripedium  Thompsonii. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  hybrid  (villosum  aureum  x  Calypso) 
is  orbicular  and  white,  shaded  with  purple,  with  a.  claret  band 
along  the  centre  and  a.  small  green  area  at  the  base.  The 
petals  are  obovate,  twisted,  shining  and  of  a  rich  brown  colour, 
with  a  maroon  or  nearly  black  rib.  The  lip  is  very  large, 
yellow-brown  and  glossy.  Not  the  least  conspicuous. of  its 
features  are  the  two  large  side  auricles  or  lateral  lobes.  Award 
of  Merit  to  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Oedippe. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  spicerianum  x  Sailieri 
hyeanum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  obovate,  bright  rosei-purple, 
with  a  narrow  white  edge  and  a  small  green  area  at  the  base. 
The  petals  are  yellow  and  overlaid  with  brown,  chiefly  in  lines, 
but  leaving  the.  edges  of  a.  rich  clear  yellow.  The  lip  is  a  rich 
brown,  and  altogether  the  hybrid  conforms  to  the  parentage. 
The  finest  feature  of  the  flower  is  undoubtedly  the  large  dorsal 
sepal,  the  central  rosei-purple  area  of  which  recalls  C.  Charles- 
worthii.  The  leaves1  are  entirely  green.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.Y.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  Messrs.  Charles-worth  and  Co.,  Heaton  Bradford. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Tulioa  kaufmanniana  aurea. 

The  importations  of  this  Tulip  give  ample  evidence  of  great 
variation,  and  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  mostly  always 
white.  That  under  notice  is  very  distinct  in  having  bright 
golden-yellow  flowers1,  with  a.  broad  reddish-scarlet  band  along 


the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  outer  segments.  The  individual 
flowers  are  oblong,  of  large  size,  and  apparently  capable  of 
being  greatly  improved.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N. 

Begonia  Mrs.  H.  T.  Dixon. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  B.  semp-erflorens  type-,  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  soft  pink  flowers  and  large  light  green,  glossy  leaves. 
The  chief  improvement  seems  to  be  in  the  size  of  the  flowers 
compared  with  those  already  in  cultivation.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Mr.  T.  Dixon,  Wood-side  Nursery,  Polegate,  Sussex. 
Eupatorium  vernale. 

The  leaves  of  this  Mexican  species  are  heart-shaped,  slightly 
elongated,  dark  green  above  and  wrinkled.  The  plant  is  only 
about  18  in.  high  or  slightly  over,  and  produces  its  pure  white 
flo weir-heads  in  large  terminal  corymbs.  It  was  introduced  to 
Continental  gardens-  -early  in  the  seventies  of  last  century,  but 
seems  to  have1  been,  neglected  or  overlooked.  It  is  a  much 
dwarfer  plant  than  the  popular  E.  trapezoideum,  and  flowers 
earlier.  As  only  an  intermediate  temperature  is  necessary  for 
its  welfare,  it  should  make  a  useful  winter  flowering  subject. 
Award  of  Merit  to-  Messrs.  J.  Veitc-h  and  So-nis,  Limited. 


The  Horticultural  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  club  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th  ins-t,,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  annual  dimier  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John 
D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  at  which  about  eighty  members  and  guests, 
including,  on  this  occasion,  a  literally  fair  sprinkling  of  ladies. 
At  the  meeting  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  club  was  read  by  the  chairman,  embracing  not  merely 
proofs  of  Jie  increase  of  membership-,  but  also  abstracts  of 
the  various  papers  read  during  the  year  by  -some  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  horticultural  world,  attesting  not 
only  the  social  value  of  the  club-,  but  its  practical  value  as  a 
factor  of  instruction  and  progress).  •  The  membership  is  now 
about  140  as  compared  with  about  half  that  number  a  c-ouple 
of  years  back,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  view  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  afforded  to  those  joining  itt,  by  the  possession  of  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  always  available  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  its 
value  as  the  recognised  social  centre  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  -still  further  utilised  by  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  its  Fellows. 

The  dinner,  which  was  capitally  arranged  by  the  bon.  secre¬ 
t-ary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
Georgian  Singers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Stubbs, 
and  their  repertoire  included  a  number  of  most  charming  songs 
rendered  in  an  equally  chariuing  way,  both  in  the  shape  of  _ 
quartettes  and  s-olos,  jovial  and  serious.  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H.,  gave  a  humoro-us  reading  of  his  own  entitled  “  Modern 
Chivalry,”  which  was  extremely  well  received,  and  in  every 
way  the  meeting  was  pronounced  to-  be  one  of  the  greatest 
social  successes  of  the  club.  After  the  usual  patriotic  toasts, 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  ini  a-  felicitous  speech,  proposed^ 
the  toast  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  depicting  in 
graphic  terms  its  vicissitudes  in  tlie  past  and  its  triumphant 
progress  of  recent  years,  as  attested  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
that  day  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  the  credit  was  given  which  was 
certainly  due  to  the  Horticultural  Club,  that  at  the  darkest 
period  in,  the  history  of  the  society  it  was  within  the  walls 
of  that  club  that  a -scheme  of  regeneration  was  formulated  and 
started  ivith  the  brilliant  results  in  question.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pear¬ 
son  responded  ini  an  -equally  happy  vein. 

The  toast  of  the  club  itself,  proposed  bv  the  president,  Sir 
John  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart-.,  was  naturally  bo-t-li  well  proposed  and 
well  received,  Mr.  George  Mo-nro  responding  in  a,  humorously 
humble  way  as  an  outsider,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  tickle 
the  fancy  of  all  present  who  recognised  his  value-  as  a  member 
and  his  general  position-  in  the  horticultural- world.  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch  proposed  the  health  of  the  president  in  his  o-e-nial 
way,  and  the  president,  responding,  t-o-ok  the  opportunity  of 
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reverting  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook’s  invaluable  services  as  lion,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  proposing  a  special  toast  on  bis  behalf,  which  was 
cordially  i*eceived  with  the  usual  honours.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  finally  accorded  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  and  Mr. 
George  Monro  for  the  lavish  provision,  of  the  former  of  floral 
table  decorations,  and  by  the  latter  of  a  generous  supply  of 
fruit,  embracing  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums  from  the  Cape, 
which  were  of  considerable  interest  a,s  regards  their  novelty  as 
well  as  merely  gastromomically. 


Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C., 
on  the  12th  inst.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  through  illness, 
the  chair  was  taken  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  who  called 
upon  the  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  to  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  annual  general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed.  The 
chairman  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  which  were  presented  to  the  meeting. 

Report  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  Year  1903. 

The  executive  committee,  in  presenting  their  sixteenth  annual 
report,  congratulates  the  supporters  of  the  fund  on  its  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  and  usefulness,  as  although,  from  causes  too 
well  understood  by  all,  they  are  but  able  to  show  a  trifling  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year’s  receipts  from  all  sources,  other 
than  legacies,  they  have  been  enabled  to  increase  their  dis¬ 
bursements  in  the  form  of  allowances  and  grants  in  aid  from 
£1,092  15s.  in  1902  to  £1,255  10s.  in  1903— a  total  increase  of 

£162  15s.  .  , 

The  committee  have  to  deplore  the  falling  off  in  annual  sub- 
scriptions,  as  shown  in  the  accounts  presented,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  deficiency  mainly  arises  from  the  non-renewal  of  5s. 
subscriptions,  but  they  hope  and  believe  that  when  this  fact, 
becomes  known  and  the  present  dearth  of  money  passes  away, 
these  subscriptions  will  be  renewed  and  increased  in  number. 

They  cannot  believe  that  those  in  whose  interest  the  fund 
was  established  are  indifferent  to  its  claims  upon  their  support. 
Many  there  are,  undoubtedly,  who  feel  that  they  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  5s.  annually,  and  these  may  be  usefully  reminded  that 
all  contributions  are  voluntary,  and  that  the  payment  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  does  not  imply  that  it  must  he  continued  in 
the  next. 

The  committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  legacy 
of  £25  from  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Osier, 
of  Birmingham  ;  and  also  the  kindly  generosity  of  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester  in  throwing  open  his  beautiful  gardens  at  Holland 
House,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  ex¬ 
hibition  being  held  there,  by  which  means  the  fund  benefitted 
to  a  substantial  amount.  The  legacies  left  to  the  fund  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Smee  and  Mrs.  John  Wills,  amounting  to  £350,  have  been 
1  invested  in .  the  purchase  of  £380  12s.  2d.  two  and  a-half  per 
cent.  Consols. 

The  committee  keenly  regrets  to  record  the  loss  which  the 
fund  has  sustained-  by  the  death  of  two  of  its  founders,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron,  of  Chiswick,  and  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Mentmore. 
Of  Mr.  Barron’s  devotion  to  the  fund  while  its  secretary  for 
eleven  years  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  other  than  the  keenest 
’  appreciation,  or  to  speak  other  than  in  the  highest  terms,  while 
of  Mr.  Smith  it  may  be  said  that  for  several  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  fund  he  served  on  the  committee,  and  until 
his  death  was  a  zealous  collector  in  aid  of  the  charity  whose 
interest  he  had  so  warmly  at  heart. 

Tlie  number  of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  during  the  past  fifteen  years  is  179,  and  the 
.  total  amount  expended  in  allowances  during  the  same  period  is 
£12.192  17s.  6d.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  number 
of  children  receiving  the  full  allowance  was  73,  and  24  were 
added  to  the  list  by  special  resolution  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Hie  number  on  the  fund  now  is  88,  and  10  will  be  added  by 
election  this  day.  Most  of  the  candidates  have  been  in  receipt 
of  compassionate  allowances  since  their  nominations  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  while  the  committee  would  have  been  glad  if  they 
could  have  seen  their  way  to  put  a  larger  number  than  10  on 
the  fund,  prudence  dictates  the  safer  course,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  beneficial  alteration 
made  in  Rule  XIII.  at  the  last  annual  meeting  they  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  payment  of  allowances  in  some  cases  for  varying 
periods  beyond  the  14  years  limit. 


The  committee  again  gladly  tender  their  warmest  thanks  to 
the  local  secretaries  for  valued  services  rendered,  and  also  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  zealously  continued  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  fund  made  by  gardening  friends  in  various  centres,  and 
could  heartily  wish  that  their  number  could  be  increased. 

The  annual  festival,  held  on  May  5th,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Carrington,  P.C.,  again  proved  an 
unqualified  success  from  every  point  of  view,  and  as  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  the  committee’s  appreciation  of  the  noble 
chairman’s  kindness  on  that  occasion,  have  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  recommending  that  Earl  Carrington  be  this  day  elected  a 
vice-president. 

It  has  been  arranged  for  the  next  annual  festival  to  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday,  May  17th,  and  the  committee  are 
highly  pleased  to  make  the  announcement  that  Sir  J.  J.  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bark,  K.C.V.O.,  president  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  has  most  kindly  promised  to  preside  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  As  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  this  year  cele¬ 
brate  its  centenary,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  committee 
that  its  president  should  have  so  kindly  accepted  their  invita¬ 
tion,  and  trust  that  all  friends  of  the  charity  will  rally  round 
them  in  support  of  so  distinguished  a  patron  of  horticulture. 

Tire  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
Messrs.  J.  Assbee,  W.  H.  Cutbush,  G.  Gordon,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
T.  A.  Morris,  G.  H.  Richards,  and  W.  Roupell  ;  and  Messrs. 
Assbee,  Cutbush,  Gordon,  McLeod,  Morris,  and  Roupell,  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards 
does  not  offer  himself  for  re-election,  and  Messrs.  P.  E.  Kay 
and  G.  Nicholson  having  resigned,  Messrs.  William  Bull,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  and  W.  P.  Thomson  are  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacancies  thus  created. 

The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  William  Sherwood 
discharges  the  duties  of  treasurer  on  behalf  of  his  father  absent 
abroad,  and  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s  early  return,  as 
all  hope,  in  renewed  health  and  vigour,  he  is  again  nominated 
for  re-election  as  treasurer. 

The  committee  have  again  pleasure  in  thanking  Messrs.  M. 
Rowan  and  P.  Rudolph  Barr  for  their  most  careful  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Rowan  is  the  retiring  auditor,  and 
is  nominated  for  re-election. 


CASH  STATEMENT  FOR  1903. 


RECE’PTS. 

To  balance  last  account . 

Subscriptions . 

Donations . 

Legacy  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Osier 

Emma  Sherwood  Memorial . 

Annual  dinner . 

Advertisements  in  List  of  Subscribers 

Sundry  receipts . 

Dividends  on  Stock  and  interest  on  deposit 
Income  Tax  returned . 


A' ole. — Investments 

3  per  cent.  London  and  County  Consolidated  Stock 

3  per  cent.  Canada  Stock . 

L.  and  N.W.  Railway  Preference  Stock 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Guaranteed  3  per  cent.  Stock 
Thomson  Memorial  Trust  : 

East  Indian  Railway  B.  Annuity  of  £14,  cost . 

2£  per  cent.  Consols . 

Expenditure. 

By  allowances  to  orphans,  etc .  . 

Annual  dinner . 

Secretary’s  salary  . 

Printing  and  posting  List  of  Subscribers . 

Printing,  stationery,  rent,  etc.  . 

Purchase  of  £380  12s.  2d.  2J  per  cent.  Consols 


Balances  :  Cash  at  bank,  etc.  . . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

.  1.198 

17 

4 

.  299 

8 

0 

254 

3 

5 

25 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

.  681 

2 

0 

29 

11 

0 

4 

10 

0 

.  319 

4 

11 

20 

4 

4 

£2,845 

i 

0 

.£7,240 

15 

10 

.  2,000 

0 

0 

.  340 

0 

0 

.  514 

0 

0 

.  430 

11 

0 

.  380  12 

2 

£ 

s. 

d. 

.  1,255 

10 

0 

174 

4 

4 

.  100 

0 

0 

35 

9 

7 

9 

4 

350 

0 

0 

2,012 

13 

3 

.  832 

7 

9 

£2,845 

1 

0 

Having  inspected  the  securities  and  examined  the  books  and  vouchers 
supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct. 


February,  1904. 


P.  Rudolph  Baku, 
M.  Rowan, 


1 

r 


Auditors. 


After  making  some  remarks,  the  chairman  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  In  seconding  the  proposal,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  said  that  when  we  remember  that  the  fund 
now  supports  nearly  200  children,  it  had  attained  a  success 
which  the  late  Mr.  Penny,  who  originally  proposed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  it,  could  hardly  have  imagined  would  accrue.  This 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  proposed  that  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carring¬ 
ton  be  elected  a  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  Roupell  proposed  that 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  be  re-elected  treasurer.  Mr.  J.  Assbee 
proposed  that  the  auditors  be  re-elected.  Mr.  R,  H.  Pearson 
proposed  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  members  of  the 
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Potato  Organising  Secretary  tor  Becks. — Mr.  Philip 
Mann,  the  horticultural  instructor  to  the  Bucks  County  Council, 
has  been  appointed  organising  secretary  for  the  county  m  con¬ 
nection  with  the  newly-formed  National  Potato  Society. 

*  *  * 

An  Old  Haunt  for  Botanists.— While  speaking  at  the  open- 
in0,  ceremony  of  Nelson  Square  Garden,  Lord  Monkswell  sug 
gested  that  perhaps  the  London  County  Council  might  grow 
some  of  those  plants  which  once  made  it  a  haunt  for  botanists. 

*  *  * 

Lily  of  the  Valley  is  now  so  plentiful  that  its  votaries  must 
be  getting  somewhat  satiated  with  it.  Nevertheless  the  British 
public  seems  satisfied  with  a  few  kinds  of  flowers.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  no  longer  marks  a  point  of  time  in  the  floral  calendar  of 

the  year  ;  it  has  no  winter. 

J  .  ■  *  *  * 

•‘Dumping”  Foreign  Plants  in  Edinburgh.— A  collection 
consisting  of  nearly  300  species  of  alien  plants,  which  had  been 
collected  last  year  in  the  Edinburgh  district,  was  submitted  by 
Messrs.  William  Evans,  F.R.S.E.,  and  W.  Edgar  Evans  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society,  held  on  the  lltli  inst.,  m 
Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh.  The  majority  of  the  plants  were 
found  in  Leith  Docks  and  other  places  where  foreign  gram 

siftings  are  scattered  or  put  down. 

*  *  * 

Another  Garden  City  Proposed. — Professor  Geddes  is  at 
present  lecturing  on  ‘‘  Cities  and  their  Culture  Besom  ces 
before  the  University  of  London.  A  new  city  of  30,000  in¬ 
habitants  will  presently  arise  on  the  hanks  of  the  Forth,  near 
the  Forth  Bridge,  where  the  new  naval  centre  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  Professor  is  going  to  urge  the  Government  to 
make  this  something  of  the  nature  of  a  “  garden  city,”  and  not 

the  usual  life-destroyer  that  other  cities  are. 

*  *  * 

Observatory  Ruined. — The  owner  of  an  observatory  on  Mont 
Groshas  brought  an  action  for  damages  against  the  Nice  Electric 
Tramways,  says  Dalziel,  on  tli©  ground  that  the  current 
generated  has  ruined  his  magnetic  instruments.  Up  to  1900 
these  instruments  .worked  well,  and  were  of  great  scientific  ser¬ 
vice,  hut  since  the  running  of  the  trams  the  records  have  been 
erratic  and  unreliable.  A  similar  result  has  been  experienced 

at  the  Kew  Observatory  in  the  Old  Deer  Park. 

*  *  * 

The  Potato  Boom. — Mr.  G.  Massey  -continues  to  have 
numerous  demands  for  his  small  Eldorados  at  £10  each,  and 
has  now  disposed  of  about  60  of  them,  each  of  which  weighed 
less  than  an  ounce.  Last  week  a  Sk-egness  gentleman  purchased 
ten  for  £100,  and  this  week  another  gentleman  has  given  £50 
for  five.  In  addition  t-o  the  stone  which  Mr.  Massey  sold  to 
Messrs.  Poad  and  Son,  of  York,  for  £1,400,  he  has  dispatched 

others  as  far  north  as  Montrose  and  as  far  south  as  Guernsey, 

the  places  where  they  have  been  sent-  including  Bedford, 
Wisbech,  Kir  ton,  Homcastl-e,  Tattersliall,  Lewisham,  Montrose, 
Guernsey,  Doncaster,  Stamford,  Peterboro’,  Old  Peake,  Point-on, 

Skegness,  Dorchester,  London,  Loughborough,  and  Cheshire. 

*  *  * 

Duping  Apple  Buyers. — A  “  Daily  Mail  ”  correspondent  says 
that  when  passing  a  large  fruiterer’s  shop  near  -one  of  the 
“  tube  ”  stations  on  Saturday,  the  13th  inst. ,  he  noticed  some 
American  Apples  ticketed  Australian  Apples.  -Such  an  obvious 
fraud  should  be  exposed.  The  Australian  Apple  season  has  not 
yet  begun  ;  the  first  shipment  will  not  be  made  until  February 
16th,  and  the  steamer  will  not  arrive  until  March  26th,  so  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  Apple  from  any  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  States  to  -come  on  the  London  market  before  March  28th 
at  earliest.  The  Apples  marked  Australian  must,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  at  l-e-ast  five-  months  o.ld,  and  yet-  they  were 
ticketed  with  a  name  that  would  imply  that  they  are  less  than 
seven  weeks. 

*  *  * 

Proposed  Excursion  to  Shrewsbury  Flower  Show. — A 
number  of  horticulturists  and  others  in  connection  with  the- 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  visit  the  great  flower  show  and  fete  of  the  'Shropshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Shrewsbury,  on  August  17t-hi  and  18th  next-, 
and  negotiations  have  been  opened  with  the  railway  companies 
with  that  object  in  view.  Excursionists  might  leave  Edinburgh 
late  on  Tuesday  night  and  return  from  Shrewsbury  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  or  have  an  option  to  remain  a  day  or  two  longer. 
Those  who  intend  to  avail  tlremselve-s  of  this  opportunity  should 
intimate  the  same  to  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  5,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh,  at  an  early  date,  so  as  to  facilitate  arrangements. 
This  will  not  hind  anyone  to-  go-  to  Shrewsbury  if  circumstances 
should  prevent  him  at  the  last  moment. 


Fruit  Culture  in  Berwickshire. — Mr.  Henderson,  of  Faw- 
s-ide  Lodge,  has  rented  land  frc-m  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Gordon 

Cottage,  and  is  to  start  fruit  growing  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale. 

*  *  * 

Tropaeolxtm  tuberosum  as  Edible. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  R-.H.S.  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Bowles 
reported  that  the  result  of  his  trial  was  that,  while  the  tubers 
were  edible,  lie  could  not  at  all  recommend  them  as  palatable. 

*  *  * 

Cactus  Culture. — -One  -of  our  daily  contemporaries  says  that- 

Cactus  culture  is  now  quite  a  craze.  Miniature  greenhouses 

are  sold  in  quantity  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to  accommodate  from 
one  to  quite  a  collection  of  plants.  The  idea  is  that  all  these 
should  be  portable,  and  be  carried  about  wherever  the  owner 
moves.  In  this  respect  that  would  be  like  the  portable  clocks 
that  som-e  holiday  makers  require  to  carry  about  with  them  even 
on  the  train. 

*  *  * 

Imports  of  Fruit.— From  the  “  Board  of  Trade  .Journal  ' 
we  gather  that  for  the  week  ending  February  6th  99,523  cwt. 
of  Apples  were  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  42  cwt.  of 
Apricots  and  Peaches,  48.162  bunches  of  Bananas,  139  cwt.  of 
Grapes,  22,231  cwt.  of  Lemo-ns,  154,549  cwt.  of  Oranges,  267 
cwt.  of  Pears,  103  cwt.  of  Plums,  and  1,566  cwt.  of  other  kinds 
of  fruits  not  named. 

*  *  * 

Prices  for  American  Apples. — At  Manchester  the  other 
week  Baldwin  Apples  from  America  were  fetching  from  12s.  to 
17s.  per  barrel,  while  those  from-  Canada  were  bringing  14s.  to 
20s.  ;  American  Spies  were  bringing  14s.  to  16s.  per  barrel  ; 
Canadian  Spies  14s.  6d.  to  21s.  ;  American  Greenings  brought 
14s.  to  16s.  per  barrel  ;  Canadian  Greenings  from  13s.  to  18s. 

On  the  same  occasion  Canadian  Russets  brought  from  17s. 
to  24s.  per  barrel,  and  Ben  Davis  from  14s.  6cl.  to  19s.  If  the 
Canadian  Apples  brought  a  higher  price  on  account  of  their 

superiority  they  must  have  been  very  fine  samples  indeed. 

*  *  * 

To  Keep  Young  Men  on  the  Land. — A  new  development  is 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  Bidford  flower  show,  at  which 
Miss  Marie  Corelli  was  president  last  year.  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  -of  subscribers  Mr.  Lane,  of  Broom  Court,  gave  notice  that 
lie  should  move  the  formation-  of  an  association  in  connection 
with  the  flower  show  and  sport-s,  the  proceeds  of  the  show  to  go 
to  the  funds  of  the  association.  When  young  men  had  worked 
for  wages  on  the  land  for  a  certain  number  of  years  they  would 
receive  a  bounty  when  they  married  and  settled  in  the  district. 

This  he  thought  would  help  them  to  procure  comfortable  homes. 

*  * 

Coloured  Photos  of  Orchids. — Mr.  Hickley,  natural  colour 
photographer  of  Kelso,  Bassett,  Southampton,  exhibited  some 
very  beautiful  transparent  illustrations  of  Orchids  in  their 
natural  colour  at  the  Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  theR.H.S, 
on  the  9th  inst.  They  were  effected  by  a  -special  process  of 
Mr.  Hickley’s  on  plates-  sensitive  to  the  primary  colours — 
red,  green,  and  violet ;  but  the  special  treatment  by  which  the 
excellent  results  were  secured  is  not  yet  patented.  It  was 
inquired  as  to  the  cost  o-f  such  for  lantern  sl-ideis.  These  would 
be  from  5s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Hickley  for  Iris  interesting  exhibitions  and  description.' 

V  *  * 

New  Open  Space  in  Southwark. — Lord  Monkswell  formally 
opened  Nels-on  Square  Garden,  Southwark,  to  the  public  on  the 
6th  inst.  Situated  near  Black-friars  Road,  it  forms  part  of  the  ] 
manor  of  Old  Paris  Garden,  at  different  times  the  property  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Jane  Seymour,  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Hunsdon. 
For  some  time  past  the  .garden  has  been  an  enclosed  space  and 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  very  dilapidated  -condition.  In  1897  the 
removal  of  a  gate  in  Nelson  Square  became  necessary  because 
it  was  obstructing  the  traffic.  As  a-  coroll ayy  to  this  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that-  the  garden  should  be  made  an  open  space.  Lord 
Halifax,  the  owner  -of  the  land,  made  a  gift  of  it  to  the  public. 
The  surrounding  roadway  and  footpaths  were  made  up  at  a  cost 
of  £2,800.  The  London  County  Council  paid  £900  towards 
the  cost.  A  certain  sum  was  given  by  the  Southwark  Borough 
Council,  and  half  the  entire  cost  was  given  by  owners  of  pro¬ 
perty  adjoining.  The  area  is  about-  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
and  the  cost  of  laying  this  out  was  estimated  to  he  £1,175,  in¬ 
cluding  a  boundary  fence.  A  drinking  fountain  was  given  by 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.  The  chairman 
who  presided  at  the  opening  said  that  the  borough  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  200,000,  an  area  of  1,100  acres,  and  only  10J  acres  of 
open  space.  Lord  Monkswell  said  the  space  was  at  one  time 
the  scene  of  hull-baiting  and  bear-bailing.  Mr.  Wood,  the  sou 
of  Lord  Halifax,  the  donor,  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES 

Of  Tested  Quality. 

P£A.  Carters  Eight  Weeks. 

A  new  dwarf  Marrowfat,  earlier  by  several  days  than 
the  earliest  Pea  we  have  ever  grown  Hardy  and  prolific. 
In  sealed  packets,  2s.  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PEA.  Carters  Mayflower. 

A  grand  cross  between  Carters  Daisy  and  W.  Hurst. 
Very  early,  of  free  habit,  very  long  pods  ;  quite  an 
acquisition.  Height,  18  inches. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

PEA.  Carters  Buttercup. 

Best  described  as  a  hardy  type  of  onr  celebrated 
Daisy.  Enormous  pods,  very  freely  produced.  Height, 
2  feet.  A  very  tine  introduction. 

In  sealed  packets,  2s  per  pint ;  3s.  6d.  per  quart. 

RUNNER  BEAN.  Carters  Holborn  Seedling. 

The  greatest  advance  in  Runner  Beans  we  have  seen. 
Large,  handsome  and  tender. 

In  sealed  packets,  fs  6d.  per  pint. 

CUCUMBER.  Carters  Ideal. 

A  grand  introduction,  of  good  colour,  size,  and  flavour. 
Raised  by  that  champion  grower  Mr  E.  Beckett. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  Cci.  each. 

LETTUCE.  Carters  Holborn  Standard. 

A  new  and  valuable  Cab  bare  variety  of  extraordinary 
size  and  duration.  Very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is  Ed  each. 

PARSNIP.  Carteri  Holborn  Marrow. 

A  very  refined  Parsnip  ;  not  so  large  as  our  Maltese, 
but  its  flavour  is  unusually  Marrow-lise. 

Price,  in  sealed  packets,  Is.  each. 
All  Pockets  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

CARTERS  PRACTICAL  GARDENER 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  237,  238  &  97, 

His  Majesty, he  King,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

The  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED, 

STANCLIFFE  NURSERIES, 

Darley  Dale,  near  Matlock. 


CONIFER/E  and  other  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

comprising  Aucuba,  Box  (tree)  Cryptomeria,  Genista 
Juniper  Tamariscifolla,  Pernettya,  Pyrus  aiia,  Cupressus, 
Retinospora,Weigelia, Lilac, Hawthorn  Holly, Laurels,  etc. 
RHODODENDRONS  (High-class  Named  Varieties, 
Seedling  Hybrids  and  Alpines)  and  other  American  Plants. 
CLIMBERS — Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis,  Ivies  (large  and 
varied  quantity),  etc. 

FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  AND  ROCK 
PLANTS,  FOREST  TREES. 

Immense  varie'y.  Superior  quality.  Prices  moderate. 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Transplanting  oi  Large  Trees 
a  Speciality. 

Catalogue  Tree  on  Application. 


His  Majesty 
the  King, 


GREEN’S 

MOWERS 


AND 

ROLLERS 


Stand 

Pre¬ 

eminent. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use. 

Known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  world.  May 
be  had  of  local  Ironmongers  or  Seedsmen. 


THOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd. 

Smithfield  Ironworks,  LEEDS;  and 
New  Surrey  Works, 

Southwark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  , orite  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


Q  VEGETABLE 

^  &  FLOWER  V 

SEEDS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Garden  Tools  &  Sundries. 
All  best  qualities.  Carriage  Pree. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $8e  post  fret  on  application. 

O  Royal 

’  Seed'  Warehouses  ^ 


CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 

Produces  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Exhibition,  Pleasure,  and  Profit,  in  the 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  PERFECTION. 

It  is  Safe,  Lasting,  Economical,  aqd  Unsurpassed  for  all  Horticultural  Purposes. 

EXHIBITORS  WIN  PRIZES  WHEN  USING  IT.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT  ? 

Sold  every  where  in  6d.  and  I/-  Tins,  and  in  SEALED  BAGS— 7  lbs.,  2/6  ;  14  lbs.,  4/6  ;  28  lbs., 


o\-AV$ 

•A  3? 

*1  LONDON^ 

^  A*** 

'b-ILX* 


TRADE  MAFbf 
On  Every  Genuine 
Tin,  Bag,  and  Seal. 


7/6  ;  56  lbs.,  2/6  ;  112  lbs.,  20/-  ;  or  Direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order,  except  6d.  Tins. 

Full  Price  List  of  Manures,  Chemicals  and  Sundries  upon  Application. 

Maiuif&cturers,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


CLAY  &  SON, 


WARE’S 


% 


Finest  Stocks.  Tested  Growth. 


Collections  for  Small  or  Large  Gardens,  2/6  to  |05/- 
Particulars  upon  application.  All  Seeds  sent 
Carriage  Paid. 


WARE'S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

BEGONIAS. 


SINGLES 
DOU  BLES 


per  doz. 
fr.m  2/6 

„  3/8 


per  100. 

18/- 

25/- 


1  London  Show  Rooms  : 

Nurseries  : 

1  I  25,  YORK  ROAD, 

FELTHAM, 

I  1  Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION. 

MIDDX. 

j  |  THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 

WARE’S  BEGONIA  SEED. 

Choicest  Mixed. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition  collection  from  pot-grown 
plants.  Single,  1/-  and  2/3  per  pa  -kef ;  Double,  2/6 
and  5/-  per  packet. 

New  Catalogue  free  by  post.  Call  or  write  for  it.  I 


BOBBIES  DAHLIAS. 

CUTTINGS  NOW  READY. 

1/10  for  12,  3/4  for  25,  5/10  for  50,  10/6  per  100- 
AX  Y  CLASS.  OUR  SELECTION.  POST  FRE?. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Cuttings,  Single  or  Double  varieties,  same  prices  as  above. 

DOBBI E  «&  00«9  Fothesay,  Scotlard. 

NEW  B00K  ON  ROSES. 

"England’s  National  Flower.” 

A  book  for  all  garden  lovers. 

By  GEO.  BUNYARD,  V.M.H. 

23  CHAPTERS.  ILLUSTRATED. 

Miss  JEK7LL  says  Alike  creditable  to 
author  and  illustrator.” 


POST  FREE  3/9,  of 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co„  Ltd. 

MAIDSTONE. 


John  K.  King  &  Sons 


BUY 

SEEDS 

FROM 

THE 

ACTUAL 

CROWERS. 


Are  the  largest  bona  fide  Seed 
Growers  in  England. 

Purchasers  Save 
25  to  50  per  cent,  by  dealin 
with  them. 

Famous  for  over  110  years. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE  SEED8, 

FLOWER  8EED8, 

And  POTATOES 

Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 


Tbe  original  Firm  of 

KING. 

Founded  1793. 


The  King's  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant 

COGGESHALL  &  READING 

(Essex).  (Berks). 
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Two  Little-known  Tea  Roses. — A  recent  issue  of  the  “  Rosen 
Zeitung  ”  gives  a  coloured  plate  of  two  Tea  Roses  of  quite  recent 
introduction..  That  named  Mine.  Jacques  Oharreton  was  raised 
by  Bonnaire  in  1898.  It  has  large  and  very  double  flowers  of  a 
soft  yellow  shade,  more  or  less  tinted  with  salmon  in  the  centre. 
The  buds  are  fairly  elongated,  and  rather  pretty  in  the  half 
expanded  state.  Mm.  Badin  was  raised  by  Croibier  in  1897, 
and  seems  to  possess  even  prettier  buds  than  those  of  the  first- 
named.  Just  as  the  petals  are  about  to  commence  unrolling 
the  top  of  the  bud  is  narrowed  to  a  distinct  neck.  Even  in  the 
fully  expanded  .state  the  centre  long  retains  the  conical  form, 
and  the  colour  reminds  one  of  that  of  Mme.  Cusin,  but  the 

blooms  are  longer  than  that  variety. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Philadelphia  Rambler. — The  above  Rambler  wa« 
raised  from  Crimson  Rambler  crossed  with  Victor  Hugo..  The 
progeny  retains  the  vigorous  habit  of  Crimson  Rambler,  and 
has  inherited  some  good  features  from  Victor  Hugo1.  It  flowers 
about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  seed  parent,  and  thus  pro¬ 
longs  the  season.  The.  flowers  are  brighter  and  richer  in  colour 
than  Crimson  Rambler,  and  so  much  fuller  that  the  petals  com¬ 
pletely  fill  up  the  centre.  The  originators — Messrs.  Conard 
and  Jones  Company,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  U.S.A. — state  that  the 
variety  is  very  suitable  for  forcing,  and  flowers  ('an  face  the  sun 
and  yet  retain  their  brightness  without  bleaching  like  Crimson 
Rambler.  They  also  state  that  the  foliage  is  not  subject  to 
mildew.  The  raisers  say  that  it  will  not  conflict  with  Crimson 
Rambler  in  its  season  of  flowering,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  in 
every  way  superior  to  that  well-known  variety. 

*  *  * 

What  is  Viburnum  rotundifolium  ?— For  many  years  a  plant, 
has  been  recorded  from  North  America  under  the  above  name, 
but  no  plant  has  reached  Ixew,  nor  does  the  “  Index  Kewensis  ” 
seem  to  know  what  species  is  intended,  if  there  is  any  such 
one.  During  the  last  month  it  was  again  discussed  by  Mr.1 
Joseph  Meehan,  who  says  that  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  the 
two  Snowball-trees,  "V.  Opulus  sterilis  and  V.  tomentosum  ph- 
catum.  He  considers  it  less  hardy  than  those  well-known  plants, 
but  makes  a  hush  of  rounded  outline.  He  also  states  that  the 
individual  flowers  and  the  whole  truss  are  larger  than  those 
of  V.  plicatum,  and  of  a  clearer  white.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  he  also  admits  that  the  last  named  is  the  better  of  the 
two  for  general  purposes.  Probably  the  plant  of  which  hel 
speaks  may  he  another  of  the  forms  of  the  variable  Japanese 
V.  tomentosum. 

*  *  * 

What’s  in  a  Name  ? — Plants  are  “  not  without  honour,  except 
in  their  own  country.”  We  have  frequent  illustrations  of  tins 
fact.  One  has  been  illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  “  The 
American  Botanist.”  A  lover  of  plants  had  transplanted  a 
species  of  Golden  Rod  from  a  pasture  into  his  garden.  There 
it  grew  luxuriantly,  making  in  a  short  time  scores  of  stems 
as  high  as  a  man,  each  one  crowned  with  a  great,  plume  of 
golden-yellow  flowers.  One  day  an  old  neighbour  came  along, 
and,  seeing  this  great  mass  of  the  Golden  Rod,  said,  “  That’s 
a  beauty.”  He  had  never  seen  anything  like  that  before,  and 
he  supposed  the  owner  had  paid  a  good  deal  of  money  for  it. 
This  old  neighbour,  on  being  asked  how  much  he  reckoned  it 
would  cost,  seemed  to  make  a  mental  calculation  on  its  value, 
based  on  its  relative  beauty.  At  last  he  said  it.  had  probably 
cost  the  owner  two  to  three  dollars.  To  this  the  owner  replied 
that  it  only  cost  him  the  labour  of  bringing  it.  from  the  pasture, 
and  there  was  any  quantity  of  it  in  the  pasture  behind  the 
neighbour’s  barn.  “  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that’s  yellow  weed!  ” 
said  the  neighbour,  with  a  look  of  disgust ;  and,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  that  he  was  correct,  exclaimed,  11  There’s  weeds  enough 
as  it  is,  ’thout.  setting  ’em  out.”  With  that,  he  turned  on  his 

heel  as  if  he  had  been  imposed  upon. 

*  *  * 

The  Evergreen  Honeysuckle. — The  above  plant,  botanicafly 
known  as  Lonicera  semperflorens,  is  most  often  seen  in  tlio! 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  hardy.  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan,  a  great  autho¬ 
rity  on  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts,  has  been  discussing  the, 
subject  in  “  The  Florists’  Exchange,”  and  wondering  why  we 
always  grow  it  under  glass  in  England.  It  grows  wild  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  the  temperature  often  falls  considerably  below 
zero.  We  have  seen  it.  nlanted  out  of  doors  in  different  parts 
of  this  country,  including  Aberdeenshire,  one  of  the  coldest 
counties  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  It  was  planted  against 
a  wall,  and  never  had  any  protection,  and  under  those  condi¬ 
tions  it  certainly  proved  hardy,  but  the  production  of  flowers 
was  very  meagre,  and  in  some  years  none  at  all.  We  believe  it 


is  hardy,  but  it  requires  a  warmer  summer  than  we  possess,  or 
one  of  longer  duration  than  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  to 
enable  the  plant  to  make  good  growth  in  summer  and  to 
ripen  the  same  in  autumn.  It  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  young 
shoots,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  Honeysuckle, 
but,  all  the  same,  the  growth  is  by  no  means  so  liberal  as  that 
made  under  glass.  It  seems  to  require  a  longer  season  of 

growth  than  we  can  give  it  out  of  doors  in  this  country. 

*  *  * 

Plant  Exhibition  in  Preston  Schools. — Quite  recently  the 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  head  masters  and  mistresses  of  Preston  elementary 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  scheme  which  they  had 
in  view.  The  proposal  was  that  a  number  of  plants  should  be 
sent  to  each  school  in  the  town,  and  the  teachers  should  exer¬ 
cise  discretion  in  distributing  these  plants  amongst  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  take  home  and  cultivate.  The  idea  was  to  have  an 
aggregate  exhibition  of  plants  from  the  different  schools.  The 
intention  was  to  distribute  1,400  plant's,  and,  to  prevent  rivalry 
between  the  schools,  each  would  have  a  class  reserved  to  itself. 
Furthermore,  to  encourage  variety,  different  kinds  of  plants 
would  he  sent  to  different  schools.  The  society  would  under¬ 
take  to.  give  lessons  at  the  different  schools  for  the  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  plants.  A  sub-commit'tee  was  appointed,  im 
eluding  representatives  of  the  horticultural  society,  to  arrange 
a  scheme  and  wait  upon  the  Education  Committee  in  order 
to  lay  the  subject  before  't  on  the  lines  indicated. 

*  *  * 

Bose  La  Detroit. — The  above  Rose  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Hopp  and  Lemke,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  five  years  ago. 
Its  parentage  was  Bridesmaid  and  Mme.  Testout.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  it  was  christened  at  a  great  gathering  of  people  at 
Detroit,  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  John  Breitmeyer’s  Sons, 
of  Detroit,  who  have  acquired  possession  of  it,  and  will  put 
it  into  commerce.  The  flower  is  of  large  size,  cup-shaped,  and 
very  double.  The  prevailing  colour  is  beautiful  sTTell-pink 
shaded  in  the  centre  with  a  soft  rose-pink.  The  reverse  of  the 
outer  petals  is  creamy-fiesh,  shaded  to  a  silvery  tint  towards 
the  base.  The  foliage  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Mme.  Testout, 
being  of  a  dark  glossy  green  and  thick  texture,  so  that  it  is 
well  calculated  to  Withstand  mildew.  The  plant  is  easy  to 
propagate,  and  very  prolific.  It  is  described  as  the  most  robust 
Tea  Rose  of  any  in  cultivation,  hut  according  to  our  classifica¬ 
tion  it  should  be  described  as  a  hybrid  Tea,  seeing  that  Caroline 
Testout  was  one  of  its  parents.  That  should  also  be  the  case 
even  from  an  American  point  of  view,  seeing  that  hybrid  Teas 
have  been  recognised  by  the  writers  there  for  ten  years  past,  af 
least.  The  plants  from  which  the  descriptions  were  taken 
were  raised  from  cuttings  not  taken  before  March  17th  and 
April  last.  Messrs.  Breitmeyer  declare  that  its  growth  is  phe¬ 
nomenal,  far  surpassing  American  Beauty,  Bridesmaid,  Bride, 
Mme.  Hoste,  and  others.  Judging  from  illustrations  of  the 
variety,  we  should  say  it  closely  resembles  Caroline  Testout  in 
form. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  /or  reply  in  this  column.  These 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  he 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ; 
a  se far  ate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  thebeneft 
o *  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  eannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Planting  Lilies. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  planting  Lily  bulbs  recently  im 
ported?  Will  a.  wet  soil  injure  them?  (P.  C.  W.) 

You  cannot  now  plant  them  too  soon.  Select  a  time  when 
the  soil  is  fairly  workable,  and  not  likely  to  puddle  in  the  work 
ing.  If  the  bulbs  appear  shrivelled  put  them  in  boxes  amongst 
fairly  moist  eoooa-nut  fibre  or  leaf  mould,  in  order  that  they 
may  become  a.  little  more  plump  before  being  placed  in  the  open. 
This  latter  treatment  may  be  ‘carried  out  in  a.  potting  shed  or 
greenhouse.  When  the  bulbs  are  finally  placed  in  the  prepare! 
ground  each  should  be  entirely  surrounded  with  a  layer  of  sand, 
either  silver  sand  or  that  from  a  pit  or  river,  provided  it  is  clean 
aiid  sharp.  This  sand  keeps  the  bulbs  from  coming  in  contact 
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with  wet  soil,  manure,  and  even  their  enemies.  It  will  help  to 
keep  away  slugs  as  well  as  the  spores  of  the  Lily  fungus  which 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  soil. 

Tennis  Court. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  plan  for  making  a  tennis  court  that 
will  not  feel  hard  to  tire  feet  after  an  hour  or  two  of  playing  on 
it?  (R.  Dawes.) 

The  soil  should  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  8in.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  surface  water  which  may 
drain  into  the  area.  Then  put  in  a  layer  of  clinkers,  broken 
brickbats,  etc.,  then,  a  layer  of  finer  ashes.  This  should  then 
be  thoroughly  beaten  down  with  a  rammer  so  as  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  firm  or  solid.  For  a  final  coating  you  may  place  over  the 
whole  a  layer  of  finely  sifted  coal  ashesi  This  in  turn  should  b  > 
beaten  down  firmly  so  as  to  ensure  solidity  of  the  surface. 
Should  you  object  to  the  black  colour  of  the  ashes  you  -oan  place 
a  layer  of  sea  sand  on  the  surface,  and  the  shells  in  it  will  soon 
become  quite  small  by  treading,  and  form  a  smooth  and  agree¬ 
able  surface. 

Rhododendrons  for  Rockery. 

I  wish  to  plant  the  Alpine  Rose  anil  some  other  small-leaved 
and  slow-growing  Rhododendrons  on  a  rockery.  Will  they  re¬ 
quire  any  particular  kind  of  soil?  (A.  E.  S.) 

Our  experience  is  that  moisture  ini  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  the  composition  of  the  soil  itself.  Provided 
the  soil  continues  fairly  moist  throughout  the  summer  most  of 
the  slowly-growing  Alpine  Rhododendrons  will  grow  freely  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil  that  is  sufficiently  drained  for  the  sur¬ 
face  water  to  readily  run  away.  That  would  very  largely  depend 
upon  the  rainfall  of  your  district.  If,  however,  the  rainfall  is 
light  and  the  soil  inclined  to  become  dry  or  baked  in  the  summer 
time,  it  would  be  well  to  take  the  precaution  of  using  a  large  pro¬ 
portion.  of  peat  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  absence  of  that  you  could 
employ  leaf  mould  for  the  same  p urpo.se.  Such  soils  would 
have  to  be  trodden  down  quite  firmly  after  the  planting  of  the 
Rhododendrons.  A  peaty  sail  is  always  a  cool  one,  and  peat 
or  leaf  mould  tend  to  retain  the  moisture  and  never  bake  or-  crack 
in  the  same  way  as  <a  heavy  clay  .sail.  The  position  on  the 
rockery,  whether  low  down  or  on  the  top,  will  also  materially 
affect  the  case.  If  the  rainfall  is  usually  good — that  is  to  say, 
about  30in.  to  38in.  during  the  year  -no  special  preparation  of 
the  soil  would  he  necessary. 

Deducting  Overtime  Money. 

Could  you  give  me  an  explanation  of  the  following  ?  If  the 
under  gardener  work  overtime.  at  the  rate  of  4d.  an  hour  and 
he  happens  to  be  half  an  hour  l'ate  in  the  morning,  has  the  head 
gardener  the  right  to  deduct  his  overtime  money  at  the  end  of 
the  week  to  make  up  for  the  time  that  he  lost  in  the  morning,  the 
under  gardener  being  engaged  as  a  weekly  servant  ?  (Reader.  ) 

The  case  is  rather  a  complicated  one,  seeing  that  the  unuer 
gardener  has  to  work  overtime,  thus  making  him  late  and 
possibly  over-worked.  At  the  same  time  we  suppose  that  the 
head  gardener  desires  the  work,  and  wishes  it  to  be  done.  It 
!  seems  to  ns  to  be  a  case  of  mutual  arrangement.  If  the  work 
1  has  to  be  hurried  on  by  doing  overtime  tlie  gardener  may  have 
been  aggravated  at  the  loss  of  time  in  the  morning.  We  may 
not  be  in  possession  of  all  of  the  facts,  however,  and  possibly  you 
might  have  been  able  to  be  up  to  time  in  the  morning,  and  you 
might  have  been  late  on  several  occasions  without,  reasonable 
excuse.  Possibly  also  you  might  have  been  warned  and  urged  to 
keep  up  to  time  without  making  a  real  exertion  to  do  so.  On 
”  the  other  hand,  it  is  customary  in  some  gardens  to  deduct  time 
from  any  under  gardener  who  may  be  late  in  the  morning.  You 
do  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  whole  of  the  overtime  money 
was  deducted  or  only  a  part  of  it.  It  is  a  custom  to  hold  back 
the  money  for  the  number  of  hours  that  you  may  have  been  late, 
and  in  certain  gardens  it  is  the  rule  to  stop  a  whole  quarter  of  a 
:  day’s  work  if  you  are  late  in  getting  into  the  garden  in  the 
morning.  In  the  case  of  mechanics,  if  they  are  late  in  the 
morning,  they  would  only  be  stopped  for  an  hour,  and  the  time 
deducted,  but  in  gardening  the  rules  have  not  been  laid  down 
so  strictly  with  regard  to  that  matter.  It  seems  to  us  that  if 
the  money  had  been  deducted  just  for  the  time  that  you  were 
late  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.  We  do  not 
know  what  excuse  he  may  have  had  nor  what  admonitions  he 
gave  you  to  be  up  to  time.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  matter 
one  for  mutual  and  amicable  arrangement. 

Seeds  of  Primula  japonica. 

|  I  sowed  some  seeds  of  the  white  variety  of  Primula  japonica 
,  -ast  spring,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  come  up.  They  were 
good  seeds,  for  I  saved  them  myself  about  nine  months  before 
sowing.  Can  I  expect  them  to  germinate  in  spring?  (A.  J.  W.) 


We  should  scarcely  expect  the  seedlings  to  come  up  in  the 
spring  of  the  second  year  instead  of  the  first.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  by  this  time  they  have  perished.  The  original 
mistake  was  in  keeping  the  seeds  so  long  before  committing  them 
to  the  soil.  None  of  the  Primula  family,  as  far  as  we  know,  like 
to  be  kept  long  out  of  the  soil.  Your  best  plan  would  have 
been  to  sow  the  .seeds  in  a  box  or  pan  as  soon  as  they  were 
gathered,  at  the  same  time  standing  the  box  in  a  cold  frame. 
No  heat  is  really  necessary,  but  the  principal  point  is  that  the 
seeds  should  be  committed  to  the  soil  before  they  get  dried  up. 
The  embryo  is  very  small  .in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seed, 
and  the  reserve  matter  which  is  large.  When  the  seed  gets  dry 
both  this,  reserve  matter  and  the  skin  get  very  hard,  and  in  all 
probability  the  embryo  perishes.  When  the  'seeds  are  sown  at 
unce  and  treated  as  we  indicate  above,  they  will  germinate  freelv 
in  the  folio wung  spring. 

Mountain  Parsley  Fern. 

I  planted  a  good  specimen  of  this  on  the  rockery  about  two 
years  ago,  but  it  lias  been  gradually  getting  smaller.  Previous 
to  that  it  was  m  a  pot  m  the  greenhouse,  and  seemed  quite  happv, 
\\  bat  is  the  reason  for  it  dwindling  away?  (T.  B.  Walt  act  t 
,  310  j^ntam  Parsley  is  a  native  of  hilly  countries  at  fairly 
U«h  alti tudes,  where  the  atmosphere  is  always  relatively  cool 
aiid  moisture  plentiful  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere 
By  this  we  do  not  imply  that  the  roots  are  actually  in  bo^v 
situations,  but  rather  that  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  remains 
cool  and  moist  throughout  the  summer.  To  plant  such  a  Fern 
in  a  warm  position  facing  a  south  or  any  other  aspect  on  which 
the  sun  would  slime  for  several  hours  together  would  be  courtiim 
failure,  because  the  fronds  do  not  like  continued  sunshine,  and 
the  dry  atmosphere  and  the  roots  also  suffer  to  some  extent. 
In  its  native  habitats  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  found 
with  roots  and  crowns  well  under  the  edges  of  large  boulders 
of  rock,  so  that  a  cool  situation  is  thus  ensured,  and  the  plant 
thrives  beautifully.  A  warm,  dry  atmosphere  in  the  south  is 
very  detrimental  to  its  welfare,  just  as  in  the  case  of  .many 
other  alpmes  that  are  liable  to  suffer  from  heat  and  drought. 
i"1S  being  the  case,  you  should  select  a  cool  situation  facin° 
the  north,  so  that  very  little  or  no  sunshine  will  strike  upon 
the  plant  at  any  period  of  the  day.  If  planted  so  that  the  roots 
could  grow  under  the  edges  of  porous  stones,  that  would  also 
serve  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briers. 


Yould  you  please  name  six  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  hybrid 
Penzance  Sweet  Briers?  (Rose.) 

-4  very  good  selection  would  be  Lady  Penzance,  coppery 
yellow  ;  Anne  of  Geierstein,  dark  crimson  ;  Flora  Mclvor,  white- 
edged  rose  ;  Lucy  Bertram,  rich  crimson  and  white  centre  ; 
Rose  Bradwardine,  clear  rose ;  and  Janet’s  Pride,  white-edged 
crimson.  The  above  will  give-  a  good  deal  of  variety,  and  are 
amongst  the  very  best  of  the  numerous  varieties  now  in  culti¬ 
vation. 


American  Weeping  Willow. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  get.  the  American  Weeping  Willow 
to  produce  a  long  clean  stem  before  the  head  commences  to 
branch  out?  (C.  -N.  W.) 

In  same  cases  we  have  seen  Weeping  Willows  planted  close 
against  a  wall  and  the  main  stem  trained  up  against  the  same 
and  kept  straight  until  the  desired  height  was  gained.  We  do 
not  think  it  a  very  good  plan,  however,  and  the  stems  have  a 
tendency  to  be  ffexuous  even  under  the  most  careful  system  of 
nailing,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  very  strong,  and  require 
staking  for  many  years  before  they  became  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  head.  A  better  plan  of  raising  stocks  for  this  would 
be  to  use  either  the  White  Willow  (Salix  alba)  or  the  Goat 
Willow  (S.  Caprea).  These  could  be  planted  as  cuttings,  and 
in  a  few  years’  time  they  will  have  made  good  stocks  of  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  You  can  then  graft  the  American  Weeping  Willow 
on  the  top  of  this  straight  Stem  at  any  height  which  you  may 
desire.  The  stronger  the  stock  is  before  the  head  is  put  on 
the  less  staking  will  be  necessary  afterwards. 

Couve  Tronchuda. 

It  is  said  that  a  kind  of  Cabbage  named  Couve  Tronchuda  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Seakale.  What  part  of  it  is  used,  and 
what  advantage,  is  there  in  using  it?  (P.  C.) 

The  plant  you  name  is  a  very  distinct  kind  of  Cabbage,  having 
light  green  foliage  and  very  strong  nerves  to  the  leaves.  These 
nerves  are  unusually  thickened  and  fleshy  by  comparison  with 
those  of  Cabbages  generally.  The  thin  portion  of  the  leaves 
being  removed,  the  ribs  are  boiled  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Seakale,  as  you  say.  This  Cabbage  may  be  sown  in  spring, 
planted  out,  and  grown  on  like  other  summer  Cabbages,  and 
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in  the  autumn  it  will  have  formed  hearts  and  be  ready  for  use. 
you  can  then  use  the  fleshy  rib's  as  a  substitute  for  Seakale  at 
a  time  when  it  is  difficult  to  force  the  proper  article  into  growth, 
because  it  is  only  then  just  going  to  rest. 

Climbers  in  June. 

I  intend  planting  some  climbers  te  cover  a  wall  that  will  not 
be  ready  till  the  end  of  June.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  plants  now  and  pot  them  up  to  ensure  them  growing  when 
planted  at  that  season?  (A.  R.  B.) 

Those  who  grow  climbers  for  sale  usually  keep  a  stock  of  each 
in  pots,  so  that  they  are  always  available  and  may  be  planted 
out  at.  any  time.  We  consider,  however,  that  the  earlier  they 
are  planted  the  better.  If  they  were  planted  at  the  proper 
time,  say  in  early  spring,  before  they  commenced  to  grow,  you 
could  then  spread  out  the  roots  properly  without  any  fear  of 
the  plants  suffering  thereby.  At  the  end  of  June,  however,  if 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  unravel  the  roots  twisted  round  the 
inside  of- the  flower-pot  in  the  case  of  plants  in  the  open  air,  so 
that  you  would  have  to  plant  them  very  much  as  they  are  when- 
knocked  out  of  the  pots. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Aiz)  1,  Euonymus  radicam  variegatus  ;  2,  Cupressus  pisifera 
plumosa  aurea;  3,  Veronica  Traversii. — (Cymrae)  1,  The 
common  Corn  'Salad  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce  (Valerianella  olitoria)  ; 
2,  another  Corn  Salad,  and  apparently  the  Large  Rosette  Green 
Cabbaging.  Both  are  used  in  salad  in  the  same  way  as  Lettuce, 
and  are  chiefly  valued  for  winter  use  when  Lettuces  are  scarce. 
In  Holland  they  are  boiled  like  Spinach. — (11.  Davies)  1,  Erica 
mediterranea ;  2,  Phillyreia  decora  ;  3,  Berberis  Aquifoliunn  ;  4, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  5,  Escallonia  macrantha. — (W.  W.)  1, 
Begonia  metallica  ;  2,  Begonia  haageama  ;  3,  Begonia  manioata. 
— (A.M.)  1,  Crocus  susianus  ;  2,  Eranthis  hyemalis  ;  3,  Primula 
floiibunda  ;  4,  Brodiaeu  uniflora. ;  5,  Helleborus  oriental  is  ;  6, 
Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata. — (W.  R.  J.)  Danaea  Laurus  or 
A  lexandrian  Laurel. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 

“  The  Concise  Handbook  oe  Garden  Flowers,”  by  H.  M. 
Batson,  author  of  “A  Book  on  the  Country  and  the  Garden.” 
Methuen  and  Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  W. C. ,  London,  1903.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  practically  the  raison  d’etre  of 
this  book,  which  runs  to  225  pagjes,  exclusive  of  a  very  full  index, 
which  gives  both  Latin  and  popular  names.  For  instance,  under 
Wood  Hyacinth  we  are  referred  to  Scilla  festalis,  the  correct 
name  of  the  English  Bluebell,  which  has  been  given  many  names 
during  the  past  two  or  three  centuries.  The  English  names  are 
used  in  this  index  for  the  jmrpose  of  directing  the  reader  to  the 
botanical  name,  otherwise  an  index  would  scarcely  be  necessary 
in  a  book  that  is  arranged  alphabetically.  The  author  speaks 
about  the  difficulties  of  giving  cultural  directions  for  1,200  or 
1,300  different  species,  but  even  if  that  number  is  included  in  his 
book,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  others  which  would  grow  under 
similar  conditions. 

His  plan  is  to  take  .all  of  the  popular  genera  at  least,  and  to 
single  out  those  which  he  considers  the  best  and  most  worthy  of 
cultivation,  so  that  the  book  is  practically  then  a  selection  of 
those  flowers  which  everybody  may  grow  who  possesses  a  garden 
of  fair  soil  in  a  suitable  situation.  Those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  herbaceous  plants  would  most  likely  have  other  favourites 
which  they  would  wish  to  include,  but  we  presume  the  book  is 
written  for  those  who  intend  commencing  getting  a  collection  of 
such  plants  together.  For  instance,  Allium  caeruleum  is  con¬ 
sidered  perhaps  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  certainly  pretty, 
hut  we  should  prefer  A.kansuense,  because  its  sky  blue  flowers  are 
larger,  and  therefore  more  effective.  The  cultural  hints  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  valuable  to  those  making  a  commencement  with  the 
cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants.  Some  of  the  smaller  shrubs 
are  included,  such  as  the  hardy  Heaths,  but  though  not  herbace¬ 


ous  plants  they  consort  with  them  very  well.  The  selection  made 
by  the  author  is  certainly  calculated  to  furnish  a  great  amount  of 
variety  and  to  render  the  garden  interesting. 

Shakespeare’s  Garden,”  by  J.  Harvey  Bloom,  M.A. ,  Rector 
of  Whitchurch,  with  four  illustrations.  London  :  Methuen  and 
Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  W.C.,  1903.  Price  3s.  6d. 

This  book  is  similar  in  style  and  finish  to  that  named  “  The 
Concise  Handbook  of  Garden  Flowers,”  and  runs  to  243  pages. 
It  is  not  a  book  of  practical  gardening,  however,  but  merely  a 
commentary  upon  the  plants  and  flowers  mentioned  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  works.  The  illustrations  consist  of  reproductions  from 
photographs  of  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
some  other  views  in  that  town.  The  plan  of  the  hook,  after  the 
introductory,  is  to  commence  with  April,  and  make  quotations 
from  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  which  flowers  are  mentioned  for 
that  month.  The  calendar,  so  to  speak,  goes  on  through  the  year 
and  finishes  up  with  March.  A  good  portion  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  wTith  an  appendix  consisting  of  quotations  from 
Shakespeare’s  plays  and  poems  relating  to  various  flowers,  and 
also  merely  as  examples  of  some  beautiful  passages  in  the  poet’s 
work. 

The  author  makes  a  quotation  from  the  poet,  and  then  proceeds 
to  make  comments  upon  the  same.  For  instance,  he  quotes  A 
codling  when  it’s  almost  an  Apple.”  The  Pippin,  he  says,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  simply  meant  any  Apple  raised  from 
pips,  and  in  modern  gardening  language  this  would  simply  mean 
a  seedling  Apple.  A  codling,  he  says,  is  a  term  applied  at  that 
time  to  any  unripe  Apple.  The  Apple  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
he  says,  iv’as  certainly  not  an  Apple,  but  probably  an  Orange, 
Citron,  or  Quince  was  meant.  The  reader  will  find  most  of  the 
favourite  snatches  which  he  recollects  from  Shakespeare’s  works 
in  this  hook,  particularly  if  they  relate  to  flowers,  as  a  very  large 
number  of  the  flowers  grown  in  Shakespeare’s  day  have  been 
included  in  his  works.  We  cannot  quite  grasp  the  author’s  pur¬ 
port  when  he  speaks  of  the  Crown  Imperial  lifting  its  snowy 
flowers.  The  typical  form  is  certainly  not  white,  and  although 
several  varieties  are  cultivated,  neither  of  them  is  white.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  flowers  we  know  to-day  are  not  exactly 
those  known  under  the  same  or  similar  names  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time,  and,  as  a  fact,  we  know  that  they  often  are  different. 

The  Judas  tree,  as  described  by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  was  said 
to  be  an  Elder.  The  author  of  the  book  seems  to  accept  this  as 
correct,  seeing  that  Sir  John  Mandeville  was  shown  the  identical 
tree.  The  Judas  tree,  according  to  modern  books,  is  Cerois 
Siliquastrum,  hut. some  are  of  the  belief  that  it  simply  means 
Tree  of  Judea,  because  it  grew  plentifully  in  that  part  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  Those  who  are  interested  in  Shakespeare.,  however,  will 
find  much  here  to  interest  them  during  the  winter  evenings  in 
trying  to  think  out  whether  the  flowers  mentioned  hv  Shakes¬ 
peare”  correspond  to  those  known  under  the  same  names  at  the 
present  day.  Those  who  have  access  to  the  old  herhals  would 
very  often  be  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion  whether  the  plants 
mentioned  in  those  days  were  the  same  as  those  known  under  the 
same  names  at  the  present.  ¥lfe  numerous'  illustrations  in 
Garard’s  Herbal,  for  instance,  and  in  that  of  Parkinson,  would 
also  help  the  reader  on  such  points. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  istrial  Exhibition  at  Madras. 

.  reply  to  our  note  a  few  weeks  ago  con- 
61  ng  some  exhibits  from  the  Government 
>0| nic  Gardens  and  parks,  the  Nilgiris,  Mr. 


pamphlets  relating  to  the  exhibits  from  the 
gardens  at  the  Industrial  and  Art  Exhibition, 
Madras.  The  exhibition  was  held  during 
December  and  January  last,  and  must  have 
been  of  a  very  extensive  character.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  Ootacamund  Garden,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Proudlock,  consisted  very 
largely  of  different  kinds  of  Rubber,  and  were 
intended  to  indicate  the  suitability  of  that 
part  of  India  for  the  cultivation  of  trees  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Rubber.  The  latter  was  shown  in 
various  stages  of  preparation,  and  consisted 
of  Para  Rubber  (Hevea  brasiliensis),  Ceara 
Rubber  (Manihot  Gkrziovii),  India  Rubber 
(Ficus  elastica.),  Landolphia  Rubber  (Lando.L 
phia  Honda),  Cryptostegia  grandiflora,  West 
African  Silk  Rubber  tree  (Funtumia  afri- 
c.ana),  Central  American  Rubber  (Castilloa 
elastica),  Gutta-percha  (Dichopsis  elliptical, 
and  another  provisionally  named  Perebea 
markhamiana.  Besides  these  Rubbers,  the 
botanical  gardens  also  sent  tools,  fibre  extrac¬ 
tors,  Plantain  fibre,  Manilla  Hemp,  Rhea 
fibre,  New  Zealand  Flax,  Cordyline  australis, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  plants  from 
which  fibres  are  extracted.  Prepared  articles 
from  the  various  textiles  were  also  sent. 
Amongst  the  oils  we  note  that  four  different 
kinds  from  as  many  sjiecies  of  Eucalyptus 
were  exhibited.  Camphor  Oil,  Gaultheria 
Oil,  wild  Cinnamon  Oil,  Sweet  Flag  Oil, 
Lemon  Grass  Oil,  and  various  others,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  exhibits.  Flours  of 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca.,  Starch,  Plantain  flour, 
and  flour  from  the  seeds  of  the  Jack  Fruit, 
also  formed  a  part  of  these  industrial  ex¬ 
hibits.  In  the  way  of  preserve's’,  we  note 
that  Passion-flower  fruit  preserve  had  been 
made  from  Passiflora,  edulis.  Spices  were 
very  numerous,  a.s  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  country  where  trade  in  spices  has  been 
carried  on  for  so  many  centuries.  Bark  for 
tanning,  dyes,  resins,  gum,  medicinal  drugs, 
and  various  other  native  products  formed 
part  of  the  exhibits,  showing  what  could  be 
done  in  that  part  of  India.  Simple'  machines 
for  extracting  the  Plantain  fibre  were  also 
exhibited  at  this  show,  as  we  note  from  the 
bulletins  issued. 

Seakale  from  Kenilworth 

There  is  no  more  delicious  vegetable  than 
well-blanched  Seakale,  and  the  quality  is 
never  better,  perhaps,  than  when  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  early  spring,  and  forced  by 
the  use  of  fermenting  manure  under  Seakale 
pots.  The  gardener,  however,  is  now  able  to 
produce,  a  good  article  by  forcing  in  a  house 
specially  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work.  A 
very  good  sample  wa.s  sent  us  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  gardener  to  Lord  Leigh, 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth.  The  sticks 
were  strong  and  clean,  the  leaves  varying 
from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  length,  the  blade  very 
short,  and  the  stalks  crisp  and  tender.  We 
should  think  that  very  little  distinction,  if 


kale  forced  in  the  open  ground. 

Where  Daffodils  Come  From.  . 

On  more  than  one  occasion  this  year  we 
have  mentioned  the  arrival  of  the  little 
steamer  “  Lyonesse  ”  at  Penzance  from  the 
Seilly  Islands  with  a  precious  load  of  Nar¬ 
cissi.  Only  thirty  miles  from  Penzance  is 
St,  Mary,  the  largest  of  the  Seilly  Isles,  and 
here,  at  Tresco  Abbey,  is  the  home  of  T.  A. 
Donien-Sniith,  Esq.,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  islands  and  the  encouragement  of 
Daffodil  culture.  His  famous  garden  lies  in 
terraces  sloping  to  the  sea,  and  here  may  be 
seen  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  and 
Hydrangeas  12  ft.  in  height,  with  Yuccas  and 
Dracaenas  all  growing  in  the  open.  All  that 
is  needful  here  is  shelter  against  the  winds 
which  come  sweeping  off  the  Atlantic.  Away 
on  the  hills  behind  his  house  is  the  land  on 
which  Daffodils  are  grown  by  thousands. 
These  present  a  glorious  sight  from  the 
middle  of  March  onwards.  The  land  is 
divided  off  into  small  piece's  of  a.  few  acres  by 
evergreen  hedges,  consisting  of  Escallonia 
inacrautha,  which  delights  in  the  si  a  breezes 
and  thrives  splendidly.  The  use  of  this 
plant  as  a  hedge  is  for  the  purpose  of  shel¬ 
tering  the  enclosed  areas  or  little  fields 
against  the  force  of  the'  wind.  They  are  at 
the  same  time  highly  ornamental  on  account 
of  the  profusion  of  deep  rose  or  crimson 
flowers.  At  the  present  time  Narcissi  are 
being-  cut  from  long-  ranges  -of  low  glass- 
houses,  where'  they  are  grown  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  sent  away  by  the  ton. 

Vegetat  on  of  Ireland. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists 
Field  Club,  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Praeger,  B.A., 
B.E.,  M.R.I.A.,  delivered  one  of  his  interest¬ 
ing  lectures  on  plant. associations,  hearing 
very  largely  upon  the  vegetation  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Praeger  has1  evidently  scoured  the  moors, 
bogs,  and  wood®  of  Ireland,  for  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  plants  in 
their  native  homes,  and  is  a  frequent,  and 
appreciated  writer  in  English  papers.  On 
this  occasion  he  dwelt  upon  groups  of  plants 
living  in  association  on  account  of  their  simi¬ 
lar  requirements.  These  plants  have  not 
only  to  find  a  suitable  soil,  but.  suitable  com¬ 
panions,  or,  in  other  words,  plants  with  which 
they  can  'associate  and  live1  without  being 
ousted  from  the  soil.  One  example  of  what 
he  means  was  the  Heather,  which  at  certain 
elevations  on  the  hills  was  the  dominant 
plant,  and  all  the  others 'were  subsidiary  to 
it. ;  while  at  lower  elevations  the  ground  was 
taken  possession  of  by  stronger-growing 
rivals,  such  as  Gorse,  Bracken,  grasses,  and 
trees,  which  took  possession  of  the  land  be¬ 
cause  .the  conditions  were  suitable  for  their 
existence.  That  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
many  types  which  he  gave. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Figs,  grown  in  pots,  require  bountiful  supplies  of  weak 
manure  water  right  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
and,  if  space  allows,  a.  surface  dressing  of  fibrous  loam  and  rotten 
manure  may  be  given  into  which  the  roots  will  quickly  enter. 
Pinch  the  strong  shoots  at  the  sixth  leaf,  and  syringe  the  trees 
mornings  and  afternoon  of  each  day,  .and  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  6U  deg.  to  65  deg.,  rising  with  sun-heat 
to  75  deg.  or  80  deg.,  admitting  ventilation  at  70  deg..  Thin 
out  or  stop  side  growths,  as  they  rob  the  fruit  of  much  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  growth  soon  becomes  crowded,  and  add  more  fer¬ 
menting  material,  principally  leaves,  if  the  bed  lias  sunk  much. 
Dispense  with  fire-heat  whenever  possible  in  succession,  houses ; 
disbud,  but  do  not  be  in  too  great  a.  hurry  to  tie  down  the  shoots 
so  long  as  they  keep  clear  of  the  glass1.  Late  houses,  where 
a  second  crop  is  expected,  should  soon  be  started,  syringing 
mornings  and  again  early  afternoons,  so  as  to  husband  what 
little  sun-heat  we  are  getting,  55  deg.  at  night  sufficing  for  the 
present.  See  that  the  borders  are  in  a.  moist  condition  before 
starting. 

Pines. — Plants  started  early  in  the  year  will  now  he  pushing 
up  their  fruits,  and  should  be  examined  twice  weekly  as  to  the 
state  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and,  while  over-watering  would 
prove  disastrous,  the  plants  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
get  dust  diy,  or  the  fruit  will  be  small.  Weak  guano  water  or 
diluted  drainings  from  the  cow-yard  will  be  found  good  stimu¬ 
lants  for  the  Pine,  and  should  be  warmed  to  80  deg.  before 
using.  A  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  should  be:  maintained  as 
they  come  into  flower,  admitting  a  small  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  when  the  thermometer  registers  80  deg.  on  bright,  days, 
but  guard  against  cold,  cutting  winds,  closing  about  2  pan., 
syringing  between  the  pots,  walls,  etc.,  when  the  heat  may 
advance  to  90  deg.  for  an  hour  or  so  without  any  detriment  to 
the  plants. 

Successions.— Any  plants  requiring  more  root  space  should  be 
seen  to  at  once,  10-in.  to  12-in.  pots  being  usually  large  enough 
to  fruit  most,  varieties  in,  though  many  growers  prefer  14-in. 
for  Smooth  Cayenne®  and  Charlotte  Rothschild,  'but  good  fruit 
can  be  grown  in  the  first-named  sizes,  and  are  much  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  men  to  move  about.  Use  clean,  well-crocked 
pots  and  fibrous  loam  of  the  best  quality,  adding  an  8-in.  or 
9-in.  potful  of  bone-meal  and  a.  like  quantity  of  soot  to  every’ 
barrowload  of  loam,  warming  the  same  to  the  temperature  of 
the  house.  The  plants  ought,  to  be  moderately  moist  at  the 
root  before  repotting,  which  must,  be  done  firmly  with  a.  blunt 
potting  stick  ;  therefore  the  soil  should  be  tolerably  dry  before 
using.  First  remove  the  crocks  and  any  Loose  .soil  on,  the 
surface,  and  strip  off  one  or  two  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and 
lower  the  plant  a  couple  of  inches  when  placing  in  the  pot,  when 
new  roots  will  emanate  from  the  stem  where  the  leaves  were 
taken  away,  allowing  quite  an  inch  of  space  for  watering  the 
plants.  Plunge  in  a.  hot-bed  of  80  deg.  to  85  deg.  The  tops 
of  the  leaves  should  almost  touch  the  glass  roof.  Afford 
no  water  for  a  week,  a.  night  temperature  of  60  deg.  to  65  deg. 
sufficing  for  these,  plants',  advancing  to  near  80  deg.  with  sun- 
heat.  The  smallest  of  last,  autumn’s  suckers  standing  in  4-in. 
or  5-in.  pots  should  he  shifted  into  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  to  be 
again  repotted  in  early  autumn,  and  insert  suckers  at  intervals 
in  preference  to  large1  batches  once  or  twice  a  year,  a.  better 
succession  of  fruit  being  kept  up  with  the'  former  method. 

Late  Grapes.- — Houses  containing  such  varieties  as,  Gros 
Colman,  Lady  Downes,  Lady  Hutt,  Appley  Towers,  Black 
Alicante,  and  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  should  be  closed  early 
next  month,  requiring,  as  they  do  a  long  season  to-  finish  pro¬ 
perly.  A  night,  temperature  of  48  deg.  or  50  deg.  should  be 
the  reading  for  a  few  weeks,  syringing  the  rods  mornings  and 
again  early  afternoons,  husbanding  what  little,  sun  we  are 


favoured  with,  so  as  to  dispense  with  hre-heat  unless  frost 
threatens.  Black  Hamburghs  required  as  late  in  the  year  as 
possible  may  be  allowed  to  start  away  naturally ;  therefore 
keep  the  structure  fully  ventilated  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Grape-room. — The  continuous  wet  weather  has  been  against 
these,  especially  where  a  properly-constructed  room  is  not  at 
hand.  Examine  the  bunches  twice  weekly  for  any  decaying 
berries,  and  refil  the  bottles  if  the  end  of  the  lateral  does  not 
reach  the  water,  or  shrivelling  will  soon  set  in.  Keep  the  room 
as  dark  as  possible,  though  a  small  amount  of  air  may  be  given 
during  fine  days.  James  Mayne. 

Breton ,  D  evonsh  ir  e. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cleaning  the  Houses. — The  brighter  weather  prevailing 
dui  ing  the,  past  few  days  reminds  one  that  the  season  is  surely 
if  unseasonably  advancing.  At  this  season  the  plants  in  all 
the  divisions  may  be  benefited  by  affording  all  the  available 
light,  for  there  will  bei  little  need  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  the 
roof  blinds'  for  the  next  three  weeks.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  after  the  long  period  of  practically  sunless  weather  the 
plants  in  almost  all  the  divisions  of  our  Orchid  house®  will 
present  more  or  less  immature  or  unripeued  pseudo-bulbs  and 
growths,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  donei  in  a  season  of  this  kind 
by  utilising  the  light  a;t  this  time,  so  that  the  plants  may 
derive  the  utmost  possible  benefits  the  brighter  facilities  afford. 
This  being  the  ease,  the  first  attention  necessary  is  to  see  that 
the  roof  glass  is  clean,  so  that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to 
prevent  the  direct,  rays  of  the  sun  reaching  the  plants. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  smoky  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  I  am  aware  from  personal  experience  that 
it,  is  frequently  necessary  to  wash  down  the  roof  glass  during 
the  dull  winter  months.  Even  in  more  favoured  districts,  such 
as  I  am  in,  at  the  present,  time,  it  is  remarkable  where  all  the 
dirt  can  come  from  that  becomes  deposited  on  the  roof  glass 
during  the  winter.  I  am  certain  also'  that  where  young  seed¬ 
lings  have  to,  be  dealt  with,  the  benefits  of  affording  all  the 
available  light  at,  this  season  is  most  apparent,  and  no  one  will 
fail  to  observe!  the  great  progress  a,  day  or  two  affords  where 
the  houses  have  been  properly  cleansed.  'Some  cultivators  ad¬ 
vocate  thoroughly  cleansing  their  houses  in  autumn  ;  I  prefer 
the  spring.  We  thoroughly  cleanse  the  woodwork  inside  and 
out,  clear  the  laps,  of  the  glass,  of  slimy  matter  with  which  they 
have  been  choked  for  some  months',  for  it  is  remarkable  how 
quickly  this  slimy  moss  accumulates,,  which,  if  removed  in  the 
autumn  when  the  winter  is  just  setting  in,  opens  tire  laps  to  the 
gales  and  cold,  forms  an  additional  outlet  for  tire  hot,  air  to 
escape,  necessitating  additional  artificial  heat  to  maintain  the 
desired  degree  of  temperature.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  same 
applies  to  the  cold  winds,  in  spring.  True,  but,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  sun  is  daily  getting  power,  and  that,  a.  few 
minutes’  sunshine  quickly  raises  the  temperature  in  a  very 
different,  manner  to  that  in  the  late  autumn. 

The 'staging  pots  and  stands  used  for  setting  up  or  arranging 
the  plants  should  also  be  cleansed.  Where  coke  is,  used  as  a 
medium  between  the  plant®  and  hot-water  pipes  for  diffusing 
moisture,  I  find  it,  best  to  clear  it  once  in  two  years  •  in  the 
alternate  year  boiling  water  should  he  poured  over  the  coke 
to  kill  any  insect  or  vegetable  life1  that  may’  have  become 
established  among  it.  By  clearing  off  the  coke,  opportunity  b 
given  to  repair  any  staging  that  may  have  become  decayed 
We  always  place  the.  boards  about  4  in.  apart,  or  rather  more 
This  permits  excess  of  moisture  to  drain  away,  and  also  attract: 
a,  current  of  hot,  air  direct  from  the  pipes,  through  the  opening: 
between  the  boards,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  coke 
becomes  moist,  and  so  a  humid  instead  of  a,  hot,  dry  atmosphere 
is  afforded  immediately  in  contact  with  the  plants.  I  woulc 
always  advocate  a,  raised  stage'  or  lattice  arranged  a.t  a,  desirec 
height,  above  the  lower  one,  on  which  the  plants  may  bf 
arranged. 

The  joints  of  the  hot- water  pipes  and  valves  should  also  bt 
overlooked,  and  where  a  leaky  joint  or  faulty  valve  has  to  bt 
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contended  with,  it  is  the  more  easily  got  at  and  put  in  repair. 
Small  items  of  this  description,  if  seen  to  in  time,  often  pre¬ 
vent  oreat  inconveniences  at  a  less  convenient  time. 

&  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

There  will  be  much  to  be  done  in  this  department  during  the 
next  month  to  ensure  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of 
vegetables.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  persistent  heavy 
rainfall,  much  of  the  work  is  sadly  in  arrears,  and  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  bring  it  as  much  as  possible  up  to 
date.  We  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  more  favourable 
time,  and  it  is  surprising  how  a  few  fine  days,  coupled  with 
the  drying  winds  we  generally  experience  during  March,  will 
alter  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  render  it  suitable  for  getting- 
in  the  various  crops.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  being  in  too- 
great  haste,  especially  so  on  wet,  retentive  land,  but  sow  and 
nurse  along  under  cover  all  that  can  be  treated  in  this  way. 

Onions,  Winter. — Take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  trans¬ 
planting  these  into  their  permanent  quarters  ;  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  obtained  by  treating  them  thus  than  by 
leaving  them  to  mature  where  sown.  The  beds  should  have 
been  deeply  trenched  and  well  enriched  with  good  farmyard 
manure  in  an  open  position,  and  previous  to  planting  the  sur¬ 
face  should  be  forked  over  and  finely  broken  down.  Give  a 
good  surface  dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes,  plant  in  rows  at 
least  1  ft.  apart  and  10  in.  from  plant  to  plant,  make  quite 
firm,  and  mulch  between  them  with  finely-sifted  horse  drop¬ 
pings,  old  Mushroom  bed  manure  being  well  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  At  the  same  time,  plant  the  smallest  thickly  in  any  out- 
of-the-way  place  for  pulling  as  required.  White  Emperor  and 
White  Leviathan  are  both  splendid  varieties  for  spring  and 
summer  use.  Spring-sown  seed  which  was  sown  in  boxes  early 
in  the  year,  and  has  been  duly  pricked  off,  should  receive 
every  encouragement  to  make  a  quick,  sturdy  growth,  strictly 
avoiding  undue  forcing,  however.  Assuming  these  have  been 
forwarded  in  the  greenhouse  or  fruit  houses,  the  most  suitable 
position  after  this  date  will  be'  a  slightly-heated  pit,  elevating 
i  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  T  requent  syringmgs 
during  dry  days  will  be  very  beneficial,  and  admit  abundance  of 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  earlier 
the  plants  are  put  out  in  April  the  better  will  be'  the  crop,  and, 
providing  these  are  well  hardened,  any  weather  we  may  expect 
after  that  date  will  not  injure  them.  Many  of  ours  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  17  deg.  of  frost  last  spring,  hut  beyond  causing  them 
to  look  a  bit  yellow  for  a  time  these  were  none  the  worse. 

Sowing  Seed  in  the  Open. — Prepare  the  ground,  and  sow  in 
t  rows  10  in.  apart  as  early  in  the  month  of  March  as  circum- 
1  stances  will  allow,  but'  before  doing  so  break  down  the  surface 
to  a  fine  tilth,  and  apply  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  wood 
|  ashes.  On  light  ground  the  soil  can  hardly  be  made  too  firm 
after  sowing,  after  which  rake  down  as  neatly  as  possible,  and 
,  finish  off  in  a  pleasing  and  workmanlike  manner. 

2  Cauliflowers. — A  few  of  the  strongest  of  the  autumn-sown 
plants  should  now  be  carefully  lifted  and  planted,  either  in 
;  cold  frames  on  an  old  hot-bed,  or  in  handlights  on  a  south 
border.  These  will  generally  prove  to  be  of  much  service,  just 
following  those  which  have  been  forced  aloug  in  pots,  and  filling- 
up  the  break  which  will  in  all  probability  occur  when  trusting 
to  those  planted  in  the  open.  Attend  to  the  pricking-  off  of 
'seedlings as  they  require  it,  and  make  another  sowing  in  boxes, 

|  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  small  sowing  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  red  Cabbage. 

JCelery  —The  seed  for  the  main  supply  should  now  be  got 
:  in.  Sow  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  gentle  heat,  using  a  light,  porous 
compost.  Great  care  should  be  -observed  never  to-  allow’  the 
young  seedlings  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture,  as  the  success 
of  good  Celery  culture  much  depends  on  this. 

Cabbage. — Everyone  interested  in  kitchen  gardening  prides 
himself  on  a  good  bed  of  spring  Cabbage,  and  rightly  so.  No 
j  pains  should  be  spared  to  forward  the  earliest  plantation  a,s 
much  as  possible.  Frequent  hoeing®  are  conducive  to  quick 
j  growth,  and  slight  applications  of  some  reliable  patent  manure 


should  be  applied  whenever  the  weather  is'  favourable.  Make 
good  any  failures  from  the  nursery  beds  which  were  pricked  out 
last  autumn. 

Potatos . — Attend  to  the  earthing  up  of  the  earlier  plantings 
when  about-  4  in.  in  height,  when  the  work  can  be  performed 
without  damaging  the  growths.  Prepare  a  light  mixture  of 
leaf-soil,  old  Mushroom  bed  manure,  and  loam.  Mix,  and 
warm  to  the  same  temperature  in  which  the  Potatos  are  grow¬ 
ing.  Choose  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  work  should 
be  performed  as  speedily  as  .possible,  so  that  no  check  is 
given ;  then  sprinkle  over  the  growths  with  tepid  water,  and 
close  the  lights  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Continue  to 
plant  for  succession  in  cold  pits  and  frames. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Suitable  Shrubs  for  Clothing  Walls. — The  practice  of  grow¬ 
ing  some  shrubs  as  wall  plants  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as 
many  prefer  such  a  position,  and  bare  walls,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unsightly,  can  he  made  beautiful  and  interesting 
throughout  the  year.  In  addition  toi  those  which  are  well 
known  as  being  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
Vines,  Jasininums,  Wistarias,  etc.,  there  are  others  equally 
beautiful,  though  seldom  taken  advantage  of.  There  are  many 
shrubs,  too,  which  will  not  succeed  in  the  open  in  the  colder 
parts  of  this  country,  while  others  need  protection  from  the 
sun  or  cold  winds,  and,  given  a  suitable  position  against  a 
wall,  one  may  hope  to  bring  these  to>  perfection. 

The  best  time  for  planting  is  during  the  autumn  or  early 
spring,  the  latter  for  preference,  and  before  doing  so  one  will 
do  well  to  pay  a  little  -attention  to  the  drainage,  as  few  plants 
succeed  if  this  is  imperfect  and  the  soil  is  .allowed  to1  become 
water-logged.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  the  positions  in 
which  the  shrubs  are  to  be  placed.  The  soil  should  be  taken 
out  to  a  good  depth,  a-t  the  least-  between  1  ft.  and  2  ft.,  and  the 
drainage,  if  not  good,  can  then  be  made  so.  If  the  soil  taken 
out  is  poor  or  unsuit-ed  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  some 
fresh  material  should  be  inserted,  and  though  the  majority 
will  succeed  well  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  decayed  leaf- 
soil,  there  are  a  few,  such  as  Embothrium  coccineum  or  Crino- 
dendron  Hookerii,  which  require  different  composts,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  -cultivator  for  any  special  attention  he  may 
afford  them.  When  once  established,  wall  plants  do-  not  neces¬ 
sitate  a  great-  deal  of  labour  being  expended  to  cultivate  them 
successfully.  The  growths  require  tying  or  nailing  in  as  they 
become  long  enough,  and  some  protection,  such  as  a  mat,  will 
render  any  doubtful  ones  safe  in  severe  weather.  Little  prun¬ 
ing  is  necessary  with  any  of  those  mentioned,  hut  good  soak¬ 
ing®  of  water  should  be  given  in  very  dry  weather  during 
the  growing  season,  and  an  annual  top-dressing-  of  good  com¬ 
post  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  -classes  for  the  puipose  is  Pyrus 
japonica  and  its  several  varieties.  The  typical  form  is  boo 
well  known  to  need  comment,  being  nearly  always  in  flower, 
but  the  excellent  varieties  are  not  so  extensively  grown  as  they 
deserve.  P.  japonica  sini'ea  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  tire 
flowers  being  produced  freely  in  large  clusters,  semi-double, 
individually  large,  and  a  beautiful  deep  red  colour.  P.  j. 
Ma-llardii  is  a  pleasing  creamy-white,  and  a  desirable  addition. 

P.  j.  Knap  Hill  Scarlet  is  a,  fine  flower,  and  distinct  in  colour. 

P.  j.  Ganfcrdii  is  also-  very  -pleasing,  some  petals  being  red 
and  others  white.  It  is  also  a  strong  grower. 

P.  j.  cardinalis  is  a  good  colour,  and  P.  j.  carne-a  is  a  pretty 
flesh-coloured  form.  Another  charming  Pyrus  or  Cydonia  is 
Maulei,  with  orange-red  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  gieat 
numbers  -along  the  small  branches.  This  also-  fruits  freely, 
these  being  small,  bright  yellow,  and  very  sweetly  scented. 

Carpenteria  californica. — Quite  one'  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  flowering  shrubs,  and  except  in  very  favoured  localities 
must  be  given  the  protection  of  a  wall.  It  is  evergreen,  with 
pure'  white1,  fragrant  flowers,  and  shonld  be  planted  m  a  la.ther 
poor  soil. 
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Embothrium  coccineum.— ' There  is  no  shrub,  probably,  which 
has  evoked  more  admiration  when  seen  in  flower  than  this  mag¬ 
nificent  South  American  specimen,  and,  though  introduced  to 
this  country  somewhat  over  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  as  yet  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  in  British  gardens.  In  the  south-west  it  is  no 
doubt  hardy  in  the  open,  but  around  London,  given  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  wall,  it>  will  succeed  well.  Some  little  care  is, 
however,  necessary.  It  should  be  given  a  wall  which  is  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  also  from  cold  winds,  and  the  compost  for 
planting  in  should  consist  of  peat,  leaf-soil,  fibrous  loam,  and 
sand,  and  frequent,  soakings  of  water  should  be  given  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  There  are  many  other  beautiful 
shrubs  for  the  purpose  which  should  be  mentioned,  some  of 
which  I  shall  describe  in  my  next  notes  on  this  subject. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  .Thatcher. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  that  are  still  resting  may  now  le 
j  limed,  potted  up,  and  started  into  growth,  f  uchsias  delight 
in  a.  light,  porous  soil,  and  should  not  be  potted  boo  firmly. 
The'  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  leaf-soil  (used  flaky  ), 
one  of  fibrous:  loam,  and  half  a  part  of  decomposed  cow  or 
horse  manure,  adding  a  few  shovels  of  wood  ashes  and  sharp 
sand.  In  pruning,  cut.  back  the  wood  made  last,  year  to  within 
three  or  four  buds,  of  its  base.  If  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  shoots 
longer  for  the  extension  or  proper  balancing  of  the  plants, 
then  several  inches  more  may  be  retained,  provided  the  wood 
is  quite  ripe.  Place  in  a  temperature  of  about  55  deg.  or 
6U  deg.,  and  well  syringe  overhead  twice  daily.  Avoid  over- 
watering  at  the  roots1,  but  little  will  be  needed  until  new  roots 
permeate  the  fresh  soil. 

Yeung  plants  struck  from  cuttings  inserted  last  autumn  and 
kept  gently  growing  all  the.  winter  should  be  given  liberal 
treatment, .and  shifted  on  as  required.  Cuttings  will  now  root 
readily-,  and  will  make  nice. useful  stuff  for  late  summer  flower¬ 
ing  if  treated  liberally  from  now  onwards. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.- -These  should  be  brought  out 
from  their  .winter  quarters  and  examined,  then  potted  up.  A 
compost,  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  decayed  manure, 
with  sand  or  road  grit  added  will  suit  well,  using  it.  in  a.  lumpy 
condition.  Do  not  pot  these'  too  firmly.  Placing  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  or  powdered  charcoal  at  the  base  of 
the  tubers  when  potting  up  will  prevent  their  decay. 

No  water  should  be  given  beyond  syringing  overhead  until 
the  young  growths  appear,  or  the  soil  will  become  sour  before 
rooting  commences.  A  light  position  in  a  genial  tempera¬ 
ture,  of  about.  60  deg.  should  be  accorded  them.  Seed  may 
now  be  sown, 

Adiantuiu  cun  3  at  urn, — These  will  now  be  throwing  up  new 
fronds,  and  any  potting  up  or  dividing  contemplated  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay,  or  the  tender  fronds  will  be  injured. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  repotting  of  these  plants  every  year; 
if  done  every  .other  year  it  will  be  ample.  If  it  is  decided  not 
to  shake  them  out  and  repot  them,  a  slight  top-dressing  of 
rich  peaty  soil  should  be  given  at  this  time,  and  as  growth  ad¬ 
vances  give  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure,  soot  water, 
or  guano  water.  These  may  be  .applied  alternately  in  turn 
with  clear  water  throughout  the  summer  with  marked  results. 

Climbers. — Hoof  and  pillar  plants  in  the  stove  or  green¬ 
house  will  now  be  resting,  but.  no  time  should  be  lo'st  in  per¬ 
forming  the  necessary  pruning,  top  dressing,  or  potting  up,  as 
the  case  may  be,  before  growth  commences.  If  the  specimens 
are  planted  cut  in  confined  borders,  then  the  top  soil  for  an  inch 
or  two  should  be  carefully  hand-forked  and  removed,  replac¬ 
ing  it  with  some  maiden  soil.  Specimens  in  pots  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  shift  onwards,  and  top  dressed  as  considered  necessary. 
Plants  that  have  not  been  shaken  out  and  repotted  for  a  year 
or  more  will  naturally  need  more  feeding  during  the  coming 
season  of  growth  than  others,  as  the  soil  will  have  become 
impoverished.  Prune  back  fairly  bard  to  well-matured  wood 
such  climbing  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Bougainvilleas,  Cleroden- 


drons,  Passi floras,  Allamandas,  and  allied  subjects,  always  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  immature  wood  cannot  produce  a  wealth  of 
blossom. 

To  promote  free  root  action  simultaneously  with  top  growth, 
a  course  of  treatment  should  be  accorded  as  nearly  allied  to 
nature  as  circumstances  will  permit.  K.  M. 


Achimenes. 

The  Achimenes  are  a  very  showy  free-flowering  race  oi 
plants  winch  are  of  very  easy  cultivation. 

they  can  hardly  be  called  tuberous-rooted,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  it,  however.  Their  roots  are  very  curious, 
and  are  formed  of  a.  number  of  little  scales,  [Rhizomes  or 
underground  stems  with  leaves  in  the  form  of  modified  scales. 
— En.J 

Achimenes!  can  be  had  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time!  by  starting  them  in,  batches!  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two. 

They  seem  to  thrive  best  in  a,  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf- 
soil  and  spent.  Mushroom,  manure,  with  a,  liberal  amount  of 
silver  sand  to  keep,  the  mixture  light  and  open.  The  earliest 
batch  should  be  started  in  February,  and  then  at  intervals,  so 
a, si  to  get  a,  succession  of  bloom.  The  February  batch,  with 
good  cultivation,,  will  come  into,  bloom  during  June. 

M  lien  potting  the  roots  be  sure  and  give,  them  very  good 
drainagei,  then,  fill  the  pots  nearly  to  the  top  with  tliei  above- 
mentioned  mixture,  and  cover  the  roots  with  about  1  in.  or 
so  of  compost'.  The  roots  should  be  placed  about  1-J  in.  or  2  in. 
apart. 

When,  potted  place  them  in  a  brisk  stove  temperature  where 
therei  is  plenty  of  moisture ;  keep  them  growing  in  a  warm 
temperature!  until  they  are  about  to  open  their  bloom,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  conservatory,  where  the  blooms 
will  last  much  longer  than  if  they  were  kept  warm. 

Some  gardeners  prefer  to  start;  the  roots  in  pans,  or  boxes 
before  they  are  potted  into  their  flowering  pots  or  pans.,  but 
I  do  not,  think  anything  isi  gamed  by  so  doing.  When  the 
young  shoots,  have  grown  to  about  4  in.  to,  6  in,,  in  height  they 
should  be  staked,  sot  as,  toi  support,  them  and  .so  keep  them 
good-shaped  plants.  Always  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  or  they  will  become  weak  and  spindly.  When  the 
pots  have  become  full  of  roots  they  will  require  copious  sup¬ 
plies  of  wafer,  and  a,  little  weak  manure  water  given  occa¬ 
sionally  will  greatly  benefit  them. 

Achimenes  make  a,  most,  lovely  and  charming  basket  plant 
for  the  conservatory,  a,s  when  so,  grown  they  form  a  perfect 
ball  of  bloom,  if  the  centre,  shoots  are  staked  up,  and  the  sides 
allowed  to  hang  down  ;  they  ■should  be  grown,  in  open  wire- 
work  baskets,,  so  that  a  few  roots  may  be  pricked  in  round  the 
sides,  of  the.  baskets.  When  in,  full  bloom  and  well  grown  they 
are  a  perfect  picture. 

When  the  plants,  have  done,  blooming  they  may  be  taken 
into  a.  cool  house  and  gradually  ripened  off,  but,  on  no  account 
withhold  water  too  suddenly  or  they  cannot  possibly  form 
good  roots  for  the  next  season. 

W  lien,  they  are  dried  off  store  the  pots  away  in  a  cool  dry 
place,  but  if  they  are  shaken,. out,  of  the  soil  the  roots,  must  he 
stored  away  in  dry  sand  or  some  such,  material  or  they  will 
waste  away  completely. 

1  here  are  a,  great  many  varieties  to.  be  had  now,  including  a 
very  large  range  of  colour,  including  shades,  of  crimson, 
scarlet,  white  a,nd  blue,  etc. 

Achimenes  come  into  bloom  at  a  time  when  there  is  plenty 
of  bloom  in  the  house®,  yet  they  brighten,  up  the  conservatory 
wonderfully  and  are  well  worthy  of  any  labour  or  trouble  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  Japokica. 


The  employees  of  the  seed,  floral,  and  nursery  departments 
of  Messrs.  Ben  lleid  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  held  a.  most  enjoyable  “At 
home  ”  in  the  Cafe  Royal,  Aberdeen,  on  the  11th  inst. 
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Torch  Lilies. 


Kniphofia. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  sipecies  of  Kniphofia  which  are 
ao-w  known  to  science,  very  few  of  them  get  into  gardens 
generally.  A  considerable  number  of  them  hare  been  intro¬ 
duced  recently,  and  several  of  them  are  veiy  pretty  indeed. 
Nature  lias  been  lavish  in  giving  us  variety,  but.  when  she  has 
taken  pains  to  produce  a  small  head  of  tiny  flowers  for  the 
sake  of.  distinctness  we  are  apt  to  decline  her  favours.  The 
most  popular  of  all  the  . species  is  K.  aloides,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  we  have  practically  been  spoiled  and  decline  to 
see  beauty  in  the  smaller-flowered  species,  which  are  never¬ 
theless  really  very  pretty. 

Under  the  name  of  Torch  Lily,  Flame  Flower,  or  Red  Hot 
Poker,  this  species  and  its  varieties  are  known  to  almost  every 
gardener.  Tritoma  is,  perhaps,  the  best -known  generic  name, 
and  was  first  used  by  Ker-G-awl,  a  botanist  who  used  to  write 
a  deal  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ’  and 
contemporary  works.  Another  name  is  T'ritomanthe,  used 
by  Link  in  his  enumeration  of  the  plants  of  the  Berlin  Botanic 
Garden  ;  and  we  well  remember  the  difficulty  we  had  in  getting 
hold  of  the  name  when  commencing  gardening.  A  fellow 
gardener  knew  it  under  the  latter  name, 
and  having  heard  it,  but  probably  never 
having  seen  it  in  print  or  writing,  he  could 
not  make  himself  very  clear  on  the  point. 

Link  also  called  it  Tritomium.  Several 
other  names  have  been  given  it,  but  Kni¬ 
phofia  was  first  employed  in  1  794. 

Kninhofia  aloides. 

This,  the  best-known  species,' was  intro¬ 
duced  from  South  Africa  in  1707,  and  has 
given  rise  to  several  varieties,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  head  and  in  the 
shade  of  colour  of  the  flowers,  hut,  curiously 
enough,  no  real  yellow  or  white  variety  of 
this  species  has  been  raised.  It  produces 
a  conical  elongated  raceme  of  orange-red 
flowers,  with  a  grey  tint,  and  presently  be1- 
coining  of  a.  clear  orange-red,  then  a.  dull 
yellow  or  nearly  white  with  green  ribs  as 
the  flower's  reach  their  final  stages  before 
withering.  The  very  short  segments  of 
the  flower  are  also  white.  The  yellow 
filaments  are  considerably  protruded,  and 
not  without  effect  in  the  appearance  of  the 
flower. 

A  well-marked  variety  is  K.  a.  maxima., 
having  taller  and  stouter  stems  and  longer 
racemes  of  flowers  than  the  type-.  This 
was  introduced  from  the  Orange  Free  State, 
now  the  Orange  River’  Colony,  in  1862. 

Another  strikingly  distinct  variety  is  Iv.  a. 

'  maxima  glohosa.,  with  short  and  white  or  globoso^conical 
orange-red  flowers,  fading  to  yellow  tinted  with  red. 

Another  grand  variety  is  that  named  Iv.  a,  nohilis,  with 
flower-stems  reaching  a  height  of  6  ft.  and  orange-red  racemes 
of  great  length.  This  may  he  seen  by  refei'ence  to  our  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  variety  taken  last  autumn  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 
A  large,  plantation  of  it  had  been,  flowering  for  some  time,  and 
it  will  he  seen,  from  many  of  the  plants  in  the  foreground  that, 
a  large  number  of  the  earlier  flowers  have,  pa.ss.ed  into  the 
fruiting  stage  and  lie  more  closely  against  the  stem. 

K.  natalensis. 

Probably  this  was  first  introduced  from  Natal,  but  it  has 
since  been  found  in  other  parts  of  S.  Africa.  The  racemes  are 
elongated,  cylindrical,  and  the  tliinly  disposed  purple-red 
flowers,  fading  to  pale  purple  or  purple-pink  with  yellow  fila¬ 
ments,  are  therefore  very  distinct  from  K.  aloides,  though  it. 
lias  not.  the  same  striking  appearance  by  reason  of  its  smaller 


racemes  of  flowers,  more  thinly  disposed  on  the  stems.  Its 
peculiar  shade  of  colour  makes  it  valuable  in  a  collection 
where  so  many  shades  of  orange-red  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 

K.  pumila. 

The  stems  of  this  South  African  species  are  only  3  ft.  to 
31,  ft.  in  height,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  in  a  narrow 
conical  raceme.  They  are  dull  red  at  first,  but  as  the  limb 
expands  they  fade  to  a.  yellow  hue  tinted  with  green,  with 
decidedly  green  ribs  and  white  tips  to  the  short  segments. 
The  filaments  are  yellow,  but  not  very  much  protruded  from 
the  flower.  It  is  a.  very  old  species,  having  been  introduced  to 
British  gardens  in  1  774. 

K.  corallina. 

The  racemes  of  flowers  in  this  instance,  are  cylindrical  at 
first,  but  as  they  elongate  the  top  becomes  conical  and  the 
lower  portion  contracted  as  the  flowers  fade.  At  their  best 
the  latter  are  of  a  bright  coral-red.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
and  finely  sawed  on  the  edges.  The  variety  is  of  garden  origin, 
and  seems,  to.  be  closely  related  to  Iv.  aloides,  which  may  have 
been  one  of  its  parents. 

K.  Burchelli. 

The  racemes  are  conical  and  dull  red,  fading  to  greenish- 


yellow  flushed  with.  red.  The  filaments  are  yellow,  but  not 
much  protruded.  It  was  introduced  from  South  Africa,  in 
1816,  and  flowers  in  autumn. 

K.  pauciflora, 

This  may  be  described  as  a.  .small  and  slender  yet  pretty 
species  for  beds  or  borders.  The  plant  stands  about  12  in.  to 
18  ini.  in  height,  and  has  only  a  few  small  and  clear  yellow 
flowers,  contracted  at  the  base,  like  Solomon’s  Seal  and  funnel- 
shaped  upwardsi,  the  segments  being  edged  with  white.  The 
leaves  are  very  slender  and  three-edged.  This  latter  character¬ 
istic  isi  very  prevalent  in  the  genus,  and  gives  rise  to.  the  name 
Tritoma.,  apparently  to  indicate  that  the  leave®  have  three 
sharp  or  cutting  edges.  It.  -was  introduced  from  Natal.  . 

K.  kewensis. 

The  parentage  of  this  garden  hybrid  was  K.  pauciflora.  x  K. 
Macowanii.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  2|  ft,  in  height,  with 
a  thin  raceme  of  flowers,  the  latter  being  cylindrical,  slightly 


Kniphofia  aloides-  nobilis. 
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widened  to  the  month,  drooping,  rather  thinly  disposed,  and 
orange-red  or  scarlet.  In  a,  collection  of  seedlings,  however, 
variations  may  be  noted,  some  flowers  being  pale  yellow, 
flushed  with  red  in  their  early  stages.  The  flowers  generally 
preserve  the  form  of  those  of  K.  Macowanii,  or  the  yellow  ones 
are  more  decidedly  widened  at  the  mouth,  recalling  K.  pauci- 
flora,  the  yellow-flowered  parent  employed  in  this  cross. 

K.  citrina. 

The  raceme  of  this  slender  South  African  species  is  rather 
thinly  disposed  and  usually  curved  or  arching  from  the  middle. 
The  flowers  are  short,  lemon  yellow,  and  widened  or  funnel- 
shaped  at  the  mouth,  which  is  white.  The  whole  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  is  of  small  dimensions  by  comparison  with  K. 


Knifhofia  Leichtlinji  aurea. 

aloides,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
genus. 

K.  breviflora. 

This  also  comes  from  South  Africa.,  but  is.  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  of  the  previously-named  dwarf  and  slender  species. 
The  flowers  are  veiy  numerous,  short,  cylindrical,  slightly 
drooping,  golden-yellow,  with  a  flush  of  red,  fading  to  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  produced  in  a  dense  and  cylindrical  raceme.  The 
filaments  are  white,  considerably  protruded,  and  rather  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  flower. 

K.  modesta. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  while  the 
very  small  and  short  flowers  are  ascending  in  the  bud  state,  and 
very  pale,  aim  t  white.  The  species  was  introduced  from 
Natal. 

K.  rufa. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  dusky  red,  fading  to  bright 
yellow,  and  edged  with  white,  spreading  and  rather  thinly  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  cylindrical  raceme.  The  filaments  are  pale  yellow, 


bub  very  little  protruded.  The  species  was  introduced  from 
the  Orange  River  Colony.  All  parts  of  this  plant  are  slender, 
including  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  the  colour  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  bright,  as  the  name  would  indicate.  We  consider  it 
a  very  valuable  species1,  however,  from  the  fact  that  it  com¬ 
mences  to  bloom  early  in  the  season,  and  continues  to  do  so 
until  cut  down  by  frost.  The  early  flowers  pass  into  the  fruit¬ 
ing  stage,  but  may  be  removed  if  seeds  are  not  desired,  and 
young  stems  will  continue  to  be  thrown  up  in  succession  for 
the  remainder  of  our  summer.  For  this  reason  it  becomes 
very  valuable  as  a  bedding  plant,  which  may  be  thinly  dis¬ 
posed  over  the  bed,  so  that  something  else  can  be  placed 
between  as  a  sort  of  groundwork. 

K.  Nelsoni. 

This  also  comes  from  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  first 
flowered  in  1892.  All  the  stems  are  1-|  ft.  to  3|  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  rich  orange  long  and  slender  flowers  are  slightly  droop 
ing,  and  produced  in  short,  cylindrical  racemes.  It  blooms  in 
the  autumn. 

K.  Tysoni, 

The  flowers  of  this  strong-growing,  species  are  dusky  red 
when  just  about  to  expand,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
this  changes  to  pale  yellow.  We  thus  have  two  very  distinct 
colours  in  the  same  raceme  of  flowers.  Some  -days  after  they 
have  changed  to  yellow  they  pass  into  the  fruiting  stage,  and 
then  drop  down  close  against  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  very 
broad,  deeply  grooved,  finely  serrated  on  the  edges,  glaucous, 
and  produced  in  dense  crowns1,  with  a  neck  like  a  huge  Leek. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

K.  comosa. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  in  short  oval  heads, 
and  are  greenish-yellow  in  bud,  but  become  bright  orange- 
scarlet  when  fully  developed.  The  stem  varies  from  2J-  ft. 
to  4  ft.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  three-edged,  of  large  size, 
broad,  3  ft.  long,  and  of  a  rich  green  colour.  This  species 
comes  from  Abyssinia,  but  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  others 
mentioned.  It  is  a  strong-growing  species,  quite'  distinct  from 
K.  aloides,  and  very  effective. 

K.  Leichtlinii. 

Here  again  we  have  an  Abyssinian  species,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  -of  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  raceme  of 
flowers  to  that  of  Iv.  comosa,  but  in  this  case  the  plant  is  much 
dwarfed,  being  only  18  in.  to  30  in.  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  bright  orangei-scarlet,  and  produced  in  oval  dense  racemes. 
A  very  distinct  variety  is  that  named  K.  L.  aurea,  being  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  type  except  that  the  flowers  are  golden- - 
yellow  with  a  tint  of  green'.  The  filaments,  however,  are 
scarlet,  much  protruded,  and  form  a  striking  feature  of  the 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  three-angled  and  of  a  rich  green.  The 
general  feature®  of  the  raceme  of  flowers  of  this  variety  may 
be  seen  by  our  illustration  taken  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
last,  autumn. 


Australian  Apples. — The  Agent-General  for  Tasmania  says 
that  the  fruit  harvest  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  very  pro¬ 
mising  this  season.  The  first  shipment  has  now  left  Australia, 
and  is  due  to>  reach  London  about  March  26th.  It  lias  been 
observed  that  some  enterprising  tradesmen  have  been  selling 
Apples  in  their  shops  labelled  as  “Australian”  and  “Tas¬ 
manian,  though  there  can  be  no  Australian  or  Tasmanian  iruit 
m  the  market  before  the  end  of  March. 

Northern  Star  Potato. — Messrs.  Bradley  Brothers,  of  the 
well-known  nursery  and  seed  establishment,  Bardney,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  dispatched  a  consignment  of  this  famous  variety  to  South 
Australia  last  November.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Messrs. 
Biaaley  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  consignees  acknow¬ 
ledging  safe  arrival,  and  congratulating  the  firm  on  their  method 
ot  packing,  which  ensured  the  consignment  reaching  its 
destination  in  such  splendid  condition.  We  understand  a  second 
lot  was  exported  to  the  same  purchasers  in  December,  which  we 
trust  has  by  this  time  arrived  safely  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
first. 


February  27,  1904. 
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Leeks 

Few  vegetables  excite  more  interest  or  are  more  generally 
admired  than  a  well-grown  dish  of  perfectly-blanched  Leeks 
when  exhibited  at  our  autumn  and  winter  exhibitions.  The 
honour  of  bringing  these  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  in  which 
we  now  often  see  them  must  certainly  belong  to  our  Scotch 
friends,  and  even  now  they  are  generally  better  grown  in  the 
north  than  further  south.  Many  are  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  owing  to  more  favourable  climatic  conditions,  but 
depend  upon  it,  by  giving  the  same  care  and  attention,  we 
can  produce  them  here  equally  well.  Leeks,  in  my  opinion, 
can  hardly  be  grown  too  large,  providing,  of  course,  they  are 
perfectly  finished,  and  this  applies  both  for  exhibition  and 
home  use.  I  am  well  aware  that  a.  great  many  people  argue 
that  it  is  so  much  waste,  but  I  often  wonder  where  the  waste 
conies  in,  and  if  these  critics  have  ever  attempted  to  grow 
them  properly,  or  have  ever  passed  an  unbiassed  opinion  on 
these  and  those  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  after  being  cooked ; 
if  not,  I  most  respectfully  ask  them  to  do  so,  and  I  venture 
to  say  a  very  different  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at. 

Leeks,  like  Onions,  require  a  long  season  of  growth.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  the  most  severe  frosts 
we  experience  doing  them  no  harm.  Consequently,  it  form's 
one  of  our  most  valuable  and  important  winter  vegetables. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  shallow  boxes,  and  raised  in 
a  gentle  heat  of  from  50  deg.  to  55  deg.,  and  immediately 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  these  should  be  pricked 
off  into  other  boxes  3  in.  to  3i  in.  apart,  using  a.  compost 
of  loam  two  parts,  and  one  part  each  of  well-decayed  leaf-soil, 
horse  droppings,  and  sufficient  road  grit  to  keep  it  open,  and 
grow  on  in  the  same  temperature  for  some  time  to  come.  A 
free,  quick  growth  is  all  important,  especially  in.  the  early 
stages,  though  an  undue  amount  of  forcing  should  not  be 
indulged  in ;  no  harm  will  happen  to  them  if  they  become 
slightly  drawn.  It  is  a  capital  plan  about  every  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  to  shorten  back  the  flags  with  a  short  knife.  Spray 
over  the  plants  with  tepid  water  two  or  three  times  during 
the  day  when  the  weather  is  bright,  but  strictly  guard  against 
excessive  moisture  at  the  roots  till  the  plants  become  well 
established.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  March  these  should 
have  made  good  strong  plants,  and  ready  for  transferring 
to  a  cool  pit  or  cold  frames,  and  gradually  harden,  preparatory 
to  planting  out  in  their  permanent  quarters  by  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

Good  trenches  should  he  prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as 
for  Celery,  which  should  be  at  least  2  ft.  in  depth,  and  filled 
to  within  6  in.  of  the  top  with  good  half-decayed  horse  and  cow 
droppings,  jm  equal  proportions,  on  which  should  be  placed 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  of  the  best  of  the  soil  taken  from  the  trench. 
Fortunately,  the  Leek  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  providing  a.  liberal  amount  of  manure  is  provided 
for  the  roots  to  ramble  in.  Choose  a  calm  day  for  planting  ; 
lift  with  as  good  a  ball  as  possible,  using  a  garden  trowel  for 
the  purpose ;  plant,  in  single  rows  1  ft.  apart ;  make  moderately 
ffini,  and  thoroughly  water  in,  allowing  a  distance  of  3  ft.  from 
row  to  row.  Every  inducement  should  be  afforded  the  plants 
to  recover  from  the. slight  check  experienced  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Should  cold,  cutting  winds  prevail,  a  slight  shelter 
should  be  temporarily  erected  on  the  side  the  wind  is  blowing, 
and  unless  April  showers  are  fairly  prevalent,  damp  overhead 
m  early  afternoon.  Indeed,  all  through  the  summer  months 
a  shower  bath  in  the  afternoon,  especially  during  hot,  bright 
weather,  will  prove  very  beneficial,  and  abundance  of  water, 
both  clear  and  in  a.  liquid  manure  form,  must  be  applied  to  the 
roots. 

Blanching.- — This  is  probably  the  most  important  item  in 
connection  with  good  Leek  culture,  and  requires  great  care  to 
cany  out  efficiently.  Good  specimens,  when  lifted,  should 
have  a  blanched  stem  from  12  in.  to  18  in.,  and  from  G  in. 
to  8  in.  in  circumference,  and  the  stem  should  be  of  a  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  without  any  apparent  sign  of  bulbing, 
and  free  from  any  trace  of  grit  between  the  skins. 

To  attain  this  length,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  the 
blanching  operation  soon  after  they  are  planted  out,  and  this 


is  best  done  with  paper  collars,  which  are  specially  made  for 
the  purpose,  or  these  can  be  manufactured  at  home,  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  Gradually  draw  up  the 
collars  as  the  plants  run,  placing  sufficient  fine  soil  to  exclude 
light  and  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  collar,  repeating  this  till  the 
desired  height  is  attained,  finally  banking  up  plenty  of  soil  to 
the  top.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Sweet  Peas. 

The  time  is  at  band  wlien  the  main  supply  must  be  sown, 
although  at  the  present  moment  the  soil  is  in  such  a  deplor¬ 
ably  wet  condition  that  to  sow  in  the  open,  would  be  folly. 

Most  strongly  would  I  urge  readers  to  sow  in  pots  at  once 
and  stand  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  position  where  they  will 
not  get  washed  out. 

Where  large  quantities  are  grown,  and  lack  of  pots  and  time 
prevents  the  usual  method  of  placing  half  a  dozen  seeds  in  a 
pot,  I  advise  sowing  thickly  in  pots  and  boxes  and  standing  in 
any  sheltered  corner. 

The  seedlings  when  4  in.  high  may  be  pricked  out  in  their 
positions  quite  easily,  but  they  must  be  dibbled  in,  so  that 
the  radicle  may  be  run  straight  down. 

To-  curl  up  the  roots  of  Sweet  Peas  when  planting  generally 
ends  in  disaster,  whereas,  if  planted  with  a,  dibbler,  they  prac¬ 
tically  all  grow,  and  equal  those  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

Some  may — indeed,  many  clo — say  that  Sweet  Peas  cannot 
be  pricked  out,  but,  being  a  large  grower,  and  cultivating 
about  sixty  varieties  annually,  including-  every  novelty  ob¬ 
tainable,  I  can  back  my  statements  by  facts. 

Having  lost  hundreds  of  plants  through  the  depredations 
of  the  slugs  last  season,  I  do  not  intend  to  sow  any  seed  out 
in  position  this  .spring ;  rather  would  I  spend  a  few  hours  in 
tire  evening  pricking  out  the  seedlings  after  shaking  them 
out  of  the  pots. 

Exhibitors  need  not  fear  the.  method,  for  last  season  I  showed 
sixty  bunches  (non-competitive),  and  other  growers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  including  trade,  could  not  exhibit  a  single  bunch  owing 
to  the  havoc  wrought  by  constant  rains. 

The  treatment  of  tlie  soil  for  Sweet  Peas  is  so  well  known 
that  it  need  not  be  dilated  upon.  My  own  heavy  loam  is 
bastard  trenched,  with  a  little  rotten  dung  worked  in,  followed 
by  a  dressing  of  superphosphate.  After  the  plants  have  got 
under  way  they  receive  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
scrubby  short  sticks  are  provided,  previous  to'  placing  the 
tall  stuff. 

Buds  are  not  allowed  to  remain  until  at  least  2  ft.  has  been 
attained,  but  if  the  plants  have  4  in.  or  5  in.  of  space  a-piece 
they  generally  get  away  strongly  before  showing  bud.  For 
exhibition  the  flowers  must  not  be  allowed  to.  develop  much 
until  shortly  before  the  show,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to'  pinch 
out  tlie  tops  of  the  plants  when  3  ft.  high.  If  an  exhibitor 
hopes  to  stand  well  in  the  prize  list  Ire  must  cultivate  some  of 
the  newest  varieties',  and  having  cultivated  the  whole  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twenty-four,  save  the  three  first,  which,  however,  I  have 
seen  both  on  the  exhibition  table  at  Shrewsbury  and  in  the 
raiser’s  own  grounds  at  Wean,  I  can  vouch  for  their  merit  for 
the  purpose.  I  nofte  that  a  speaker  at  the  Dulwich.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  recommends  growing  both  Dorothy  Eckford 
and  Blanche  Burpee  in.  a  collection  of  eighteen  varieties,  and 
also  Salopian  and  King  Edward  VII.,  which  to  my  mind  is 
quite  out  of  order. 

Plainly  Speaking,  my  selection  of  the  finest  twenty-four 
varieties  is :  Scarlet  Gem,  a  great  grower,  and  a  remarkable 
colour.  At  threepence  a  seed  this  novelty  is  cheap.  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Cholmondeiley,  absolutely  the  largest  flower  I  have 
seen  and  of  exquisite  colour.  Mrs.  Knights  Smith,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  new  pink,  unlike  any  I  have  seen,  although  the  description 
of  Countess  'Spencer  resemble®  it  somewhat ;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  given  to  sporting,  and,  considering  tlie  smallness  of 
the  stock  planted  last  spring,  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Countess  will  not  “sport”  even  more  during  the  coming 
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season.  The  rest  are  Dorothy  Eekiord,  King  Edward  VII., 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Grade  Greenwood,  Agnes 
Johnston,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Miss  Willmott,  George 
Gordon,  Cbocinea,  Countess*  of  Lathom,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton; 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Navy  Blue,  Duchess*  of  Sutherland, 
Black  Knight,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Triumph,  Prince  Edward 
of  York,  America,  and  Lady  Skelmersdale. 

Other  varieties  that  I  cannot  do  without  when,  putting  up 
a  large  collection  this  year  are  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Calypso*, 
Countess  Cadogan,  Lady  Ormsby  Gore,  Lord  Kenyon,  Dainty, 
Janet  Scott,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Salopian,  Mrs*.  Dugdale, 
Senator,  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Gorgeous,  Queen  Victoria, 
Lottie  Eckford,  and  Jessie  Cuthbertson.  Cal. 


Rose  and  Clematis  Gralting. 

This  operation  is  probably  of  some  use  or  interest  to*  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  though  sometimes,  considered  difficult' ; 
yet  if  the  necessary  care  and  trouble  is  taken  it  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  success  by  those  possessing  a 
small  heated  greenhouse. 

For  Roses  the  seedling  Brier  forms*  the  best  stock,  selecting 
those  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  having  a.  clean, 
straight  part  towards  the*  top  and  plenty  of  good  fibrous*  roots. 
By  potting  up  in  the  autumn  they  get  nicely  rooted  by  the* 
time  they  are  wanted  for  grafting,  but  if  not  in  pots  they  can 
now  be  trimmed  and  laid  in  a  box  of  soil  and  placed  in.  the 
house  to*  get  slightly  in  advance  *o*f  the  scions*,  and  then  grafted 
in  the  hand  are  more  easy  to  manipulate.  The  grafts  should 
be  procured  from  well-ripened  dormant  shoots,  having  two 
buds  or  a  joint  each.  The  soft,  pithy  shoots  should  be  dis¬ 
carded,  and  indoor  is  preferable  to*  outdoor  wood. 

Whip  grafting  is  the  best  method  of  procedure,  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  stock  right  across*  in  a  slanting ,  direction.  The*  scion 
or  graft  is  then  operated  on  in  a  similar  manner,  so  as  to  fit 
the  cut  of  the  stock.  The  two  are*  then  bound  firmly  together 
with  raphia.  or  other  material.-  They  can  then  be  potted  into* 
3-in.  pots,  leaving  the  point  of  union  just*  above*  the  soil.  A 
very  sharp  knife  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  clean  cuts* ; 
these  are  best  made*  at  one*  cut,  without  having  to  pare  level 
afterwards,  and  in  fitting  them  together  the*  inner  bark  of 
stock  and  scion  should  be  placed  in  close  contact,  for  it  is 
this  layer  of  tissue  which  effects  the  vital  union.  In  some 
cases*  the  stocks  are  thicker  than  the*  grafts ;  these  should  tfiem 
be*  placed  to  one  side  of  the  cut,  or,  if  the  stocks*  are  much 
thicker,  they  can  be*  cut  off  square*  across  the  top,  and  then 
a  long  triangular  notch  taken:  out  of  one  side,  the  graft  being 
prepared  wedge-shaped  to  fit*.  The  pots*  can  then  *be  placed 
in  the  propagating  frame*,  having  bottom  heat.  If  this  is 
fairly  brisk  no  wax  or  clay  will  be  needed  ;  if  not,  waxing  over 
so  as  to*  exclude  the  air  and  wet  will  be  a*  safeguard.  The* 
grafts*  soon  callus  and  start  into  growth  if  a  union  takes*  place*, 
when  they  should  be  given  more  air,  and  gradually  inured  to 
ordinary  greenhouse  conditions.  A  temporary  propagating 
frame  can  be  made  by  placing  a  box  on  the  pipes  with  a  layer 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre*  at  the  bottom  and  pane®  of  glass*  over  the*  top 
to  keep  air-tight.  The*  fibre*  should  be  kept  continually  moist, 
and  as  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  glass  this*  ought  to  be 
wiped  dry  every  morning  to  ensure  success. 

In  Clematis  grafting  it  is*  necessary  to  have*  some  stock 
plants  to*  place  in  a  gentle*  heat,  and  then  pruning  these  back 
in  order  to  secure  strong  breaks*  o*r  growths.  When  these  are 
about  2  ft.  o*r  more*  in  length  the*  grafting  may  begin.  The* 
stocks  used  are  seedlings  of  'Clematis*  vitalba,  commonly  termed 
Traveller’s*  Joy.  The  operation  is*  a  delicate*  one*,  the*  growths 
being  soft.  It  can  be  done,  as  with  Roses*,  by  whip  grafting',  or 
the  better  way  is  to*  make  two*  grafts*  out'  of  one  joint,  the  buds 
in  the  Clematis*  being  opposite*.  The  joint  can  be*  cut  down 
the  centre,  and  each  eye*  used  as*  a  graft.  The  head  of  the*  stock 
is  taken  off,  and  a  thin  paring  sliced  off  the  root  about  an  inch 
in  length,  the  eye*  being  then  bound  on  to  this*  by  a.  thin  shred 
of  raphia'.  When  the  base*  of  the  graft  or  eye  is*  left  fairly 
strong  and  not  bound  up  tightly,  a.  callus  usually  forms*,  from 
which  roots  are  emitted,  and  so  hy  this  means*  we  often  get  the 


plant  on  its  own  roots  in  time.  When  grafted  they  can  be 
potted  up  in  thimbles  or  2|-in.  pots,  using  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  the  propagating  frame*,  and  kept  close  until  thev 
start  into*  growth.  '  Loughbcriax. 


Fhyllocactus. 

Among  toe  many  fine  races  of  plants  that  found  special 
favour  with  our  ancestors  are  those  which  have  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  or  other  been  allowed  to*  fall  into  somewhat 
more  o*r  less;  neglect,  yet  there  is  not  one*,  perhaps,  which  is 
more  worthy  of  revival  than  the  genus  noted  above,  viz.,  Phyl- 
locactuisi  There*  arei  in  all  about  thirteen  known  species,  which 
are  native®  o*f  tropical  America,  and  in  these  the  stems  are) 
compressed  laterally,  which  gives*  to  the  casual  observer  an 
idea,  that  the  stems*  have  beien  hammered  out,  or  sometimes 
the*  stems  are*  thre*e*-angled,  *as  in  P.  auguliger.  The  margins* 
of  the  stems  are  usually  deeply  notched,  which  is  really  the 
divisions*  between  o*n.e  leaf  and  another.  The  flat,  fleshy 
portions*  o*f  the*sa  plant®  are  really  modified  stems,  wliich,  as 
the  plants  increase  in*  age*,  will  be  found  to*  gradually  die  or 
wither  away,  thus  leaving  only  the  central  or  woody  portion 
to*  assume  the  cylindrical  stem,  which  can  be  seen  in  all 
large  specimen  Phyllocacti.  The  large  showy  flowers  are  borne 
from  these  notches*  in  the  stems  already  referred  to*,  just  as*  in 
plants*  the  flowers  of  which  are*  borne*  from  the  axils*  *o*f  the 
leaves*. 

In  their  native*  habitat  these  subjects*  are  found  growing 
on  the  trunks  of  large*  forest*  trees*,  in,  company  with  Orchids, 
etc.  A  sight  of  them  when  in  flower  to*  those*  whose  privilege 
it*  is*  to*  behold  must  be  one*  of  the*  most*  gorgeous  imaginable. 
It.  will  thus  go*  without  fear  o*f  contradiction  that.  Phyllocacti 
in  their  native  home*  are  epiphytes*,  but  with  us,  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  they  thrive  best  in  po*ts  or  any  other  similar  recep¬ 
tacle,  as  occasion  requires*. 

The  Phyllocactuse®  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to 
cultivate.  The*  majority  of  those  we  now  possess  are  of  recent 
introduction,  or  are  the  result  of  careful  cultivation  and 
hybridising.  The  growing  season*  isi  directly  after  the  plants 
have*  finished  flowering,  which  is  usually  from  the  end  of  April 
onward,  and  it  is  at  this  season  that  tho*se  plants*  which  require 
to*  be  repotted  should  receive  attention.  It.  should,  however, 
be  borne,  in  mind  that  these  plant®  do  not  require  large*  shifts, 
and  those  which  appear  in*  good  health  and  will  go*  over  another 
season  will  only  want  the  drainage*  looked  at,  and  the  soil 
at  the  top  of  the*  pot.  scraped  off  and  fresh*  added.  It*  will  be 
found  when  the  plants*  are  cramped  a  little  at  the  roots*  that 
they  flower  much  morel  freely.  >  A  good  compost  for  potting  is 
a.  mixture  of  good  fibrous  roam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  enough 
sand  to*  make*  the  whole  porous*. 

After  the*  plants*  have  been  overhauled,  repotted, 'etc.,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  -sunny  position,  shaded,  however,  for  the 
first  few  days*  in  a  close  house*,  if  possible,  kept  freely  watered, 
and  during  bright  weather  they  may  with  advantage  be 
sprayed  overhead.  A  temperature  of  about  GO  deg.  F.  should 
be  afforded  them  until  growth  is*  finished,  after  which  the 
growths*  or  stems  should  be*  gradually  ripened  by  admitting 
more*  air  and  exposing  to  all  sunlight  possible.  In  winter 
they  should  be  kept  in*  a,  house  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  50deg.  F.,  and  given  just  sufficient  moisture  at 
the  root  to*  prevent*  shrivelling. 

Propagation  is.  usually  effected  hy  cutting®  made  from  the 
branches*,  which,  after  making,  -should  be  left-  exposed  to  the 
air  for  two  or  three  days*,  then  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots 
filled  with  sandy  soil,  after  which  place  the  pots*  containing! 
the  cuttings*  on  a.  dry,  sunny  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  spray 
overhead  daily  until  rooted.  Seed  should  be  -sown  as  -soon 
as  ripe*  and  placed  in  a  warm  propagating  frame*  until  germi¬ 
nated,  after  which  they  will  require  pricking  and  potting  off  as 
oc  c  asi  on  re*q  uire  s*. 

For  a  list  of  the-  best  species  and  hybrids  I  will  refer 1  my 
readers*  to  seine  first-class  nurserymen’s*  catalogues. 


A.  H. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Fruit  Garden.* 

The  authors  in  their  preface  to  this  book, 
speaking  about  the  enormous  importations  of 
fruit  from  abroad,  say  that  it  is  a.  “  serious 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  British  fruit-growers  ”  that  we 
should  have  to  depend  so  largely  upon  other 
people  for  fruits  which  our  country  might 
very  well  produce.  We  think,  however,  that 
it  casts  ai  reflection  upon  the  depth  of  their 
pockets  as  much  as  upon  their  intelligence 
However,  they  consider  that  there  are  now 
signs  that  the  people  in  this  country  are 
waking  up  to  the  importance  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  subject,  and  that  fruit  culture 
is  now  ian  optional  subject  in  many  schools. 
They  therefore  express  their  ideas  on  the 
subject  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  cause. 

The  hook  runs  to  507  pages,  including  two 
or  more  indexes,  and  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters.  We  note  that  one  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Gooseberry  and  the  Medlar, 
while  the  Melon  and  the  Mulberry  jostle  each 
other  in.  another.  At  first  sight  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  these  fruits,  so  widely  apart  in  the 
natural  classification,  puzzled  us  a,  little,  but 
in  looking  down  the  list  we  find  it  merely  due 
to  their  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  one 
of  the  fruits  alone  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
make  a  chapter. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  hardy  fruits, 
the  Apple,  has  been  dealt  with  at  some  length 
by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  than  whom  there 
could  he  no  better  authority  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  good  Apples.  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  stocks,  we  notice  that  under  the 
Paradise  he  includes  the  Nonsuch,  Broad 
Leaved,  Doucin,  or  Dutch,  and  the  true 
English  varieties  of  the  Paradise  stock. 
These  he  considers  superior  to  the  French 
Paradise,  with  which  they  have  been  con¬ 
founded  in  the  minds  of  cultivators  for  many 
years  past.  The  French  Paradise  is  a  weak- 
growing  variety  that  is  scarcely  serviceable 
for  anything  else  except  trees  in  pots1.  TV  ith 
regard  to  the  longevity  of  trees  on  these 
stocks,  he  says  that  there  are  trees  upon  the 
Paradise  stock  fifty  years  old  and  in  perfect 
health  and  vigour.  *  The  stocks  which  he 
names  can  therefore  he  depended  upon  to 
carry  trees  that  will  bear  well  for  at  least 
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fifty  years.  They  eventually  give  double  the 
return  that  can  be  obtained  from  orchard 
trees',  especially  in  good  seasons.  The  fruits; 
he  considers  are  larger  than  those  obtained 
from  orchard  trees.  This  might,  however, 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  and 
his  attention  to  the  orchard  trees. 

The  author  advocates  cultivating  the  Apple 
on  walls  in  certain  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  good  fruits.  We  may  state  that 
north  of  the  Cheviots  the  Apple  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  on  walls  on  all  aspects 
except  north,  though  south  walls  are  usually 
reserved  for  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  Peaches.  These  trees  are  usually 
grown  in  the  fan-shape,  and  in  gardens  where 
they  succeed  they  are  well  worthy  the  space 
accorded  to  them  by  heavy  crops  of  large  and 
shapely  fruits.  A  little  known  plan  of  grow¬ 
ing  fruits  is  on  the  roof  of  houses,  as  the 
author  here  mentions.  The  trees  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  planted  against  the  walls  of  a  shed, 
and  the  branches  of  the  tree  trained  over  the 
roof.  We  have  heard  other  authors  on  this 
subject,  hut  the  tree  mentioned  was  the 
Pear,  and  the  'belief  was  that  fruits  lying 
upon  some  steady  surface,  such  as  that  of 
a  roof  or  the  top  of  a  wall,  attained  a  much 
larger  size  than  when  hanging  with  their 
weight  on  their  own  stalk.  The  idea  is  well 
worthy  of  ventilation,  for  there  are  many 
similar  instances  of  walls  or  roofs  lying  waste 
that  might  veiy  well  be  utilised. 

Pear  trees  are  frequently  grown  upon 
walls,  even  in  the  south,  and  they  undergo 
strange  forms  of  training.  We  have  seen 
moist  of  them  trained  horizontally,  hut  a  few 
instances  occur  of  their  being  trained  in  fan- 
shape.  A  picture  of  a  very  large  Pear  tree 
in  this  hook  is  described  as  a  veteran  hori¬ 
zontally-trained  Pear  tree,  but  we  think  it 
combines  the  two  methods  of  training  just 
named,  the  lower  portion  of  all  the  branches 
being  in  the  fan-shape. 

The  Checker  tree  (Pyrus  Torminalis)  is  a 
fruit  tree  that  will  not  be  recognised  by 
many  gardeners,  as  it  is  seldom  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  It  is  a  British  tree, 
and  the  author  says  it  is  not  much  known  be¬ 
yond  the  Weald  of  Kent,  but  the  best  trees 
we  have  seen  are  in  Hertfordshire. 

Mr.  Thomas  tackles  the  cultivation  of  a. 
number  of  subjects,  including  Cherries  and 
Figs:,  on  walls  and  under  glass.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Cherries  in  6-in.  pots  shows  that  when 
confined  to  a  single  stem,  they  are  capable 
of  giving  a.  good  return  from  the  space  they 
occupy.  So  good  an  authority  upon  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruits  may  he  depended  upon  as 
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to'  correctness  of  Iris  particulars  dealing  with,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  features  of  cultivating  these  useful  fruits,  whether 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  1! unyard  tackles  the  question  of  selection  of  varieties, 
seeing  that  he  has  had  the  experience  of  cultivating  large 
number  si  of  them  for  all  classes  of  growers.  Under  Apples  he 
gives  a  selection  of  100  of  the  best-,  but  even  then  we  fancy 
he  will  be  leaving  o-ut  someone;’®  favourite  variety.  These 
varieties  are  all  described.  In  thei  matter  of  Cherries,  thirty- 
two  are  described,  while  the  names  of  other  varieties  are  alsoi 
listed  without  description.  Not  to  overlook  tire  smaller 
fruits,  such  things  as  Barberries,  Blackberries,  Wineberries, 
and  Loganberries  are  alsioi  dealt  with.  Some  American  writers 
are  surprised  at  the  favour  with  which  the  Loganberry  has; 
been  received  as  compared  with  that  ini  the  country  of  its 
origin,.  Such  an  outcome  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  with 
regard  to-  flowering  plants  as-  well  as  fruits. 

Fruit  trees  in  pot-si  are  tackled  by  Mr.  Ja-mes  Hudson,  who, 
deals  with  all  phas-esi  of  the  question-,  and  we  may  say  that  no 
professional  in  a-  private  establishment  better  understands  the 
cultivation  o-f  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Plums,  Figs  and 
other  subjects  under  glass  than  does  Mr.  Hudson. 

Quite  an  unus-ual  chapter  in  the  book  dealing  with  fruit  is 
that  of  fruit-  trees  a-s  flowering  trees.  This  is-  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  who  states  that  people  usually  regard 
the  fruit  garden  as  the  best  place  for  fruit  trees,  but-  that 
they  are  capable  of  producing  picturesque  effects  and  pictures 
of  floral  beauty  in  shrubbery  borders  sufficiently  large  for 
their  accommodation.  In  some  private  establishments  we 
may  say  this;  idea,  is  carried  out  even,  upon  the'  lawn,  and  the 
pictures  produced  in  spring  are  both  effective  and  pleasing. 
The  idea  might  be  extended,  -and  wherever  the1  grounds  are  of 
any  extent,  several  of  the  hardy  fruit  trees  that  are  notable 
for  the  wealth  of  blossom,  they  give  might  with  great  advantage 
be  planted  in  prominent  positions  for  landscape  effect.  They 
make  themselves  visible  for  long  distances,  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  asi  effective  and  picturesque  as  many  trees  that  are 
grown  solely  for  that  purpose. 

A  chapter  deals  with  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees;,  illust- 
t-rated  by  drawings  which  wei  think  are  very  good  in  most 
cases;,  except  that  which  illustrates  cleft  grafting.  Unless  the 
stock  is  fairly  young  we;  should  dissuade  cultivators  from  this; 
plan,,  which  necessitates  the  -splitting  -of  the  ‘stock  right-  through, 
the  middle  by  means  of  chisels  in  order  to  -insert-  the  grafts. 
Unless  this  cleft-  is  properly  sealed  -over  by  artificial  means  or1 
by  the  quick  growth  of  the  scions;,  it  must  always;  present  a, 
defect  in  the  tree  by  allowing  water  to;  enter,  thus  causing 
decay  later  on.  Grown  grafting*  here  represented  is-  a  better 
method,  and  we  may  say  that  it-  is  sometimes1  known  as  rindr 
grafting,  the  scion;  being  merely  introduced  beneath  the  bark 
of  the  old  tree  without  any  splitting  of  the  wood  of  the  same. 
About  100  pages  arei  devoted1  to  simple  offline  drawings  of 
various  fruits,  sketched  by  members  of  Mr.  Bunyard’s  family, 
and  will  be  useful  as  guides  to  the  respective  varieties. 


A  Fine  Strain  of  Gloxinias. 

(See  Supplement .) 

The  fine  species  of  garden  plants  popularly  known  a-s; 
Gloxinia,  have  now  been  placed  under  Sinningia,  as  far  as  the 
plants  are  concerned  from  which  the  fine  modern  garden  race 
hast  been  derived.  We  may  -say  that  S.  s-peci-osa  was-  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  modem  race,  but  gardeners;  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  sp-eak  of  them  a, si  Gloxinias. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  noted  a  fine  strain  o-f  these 
Gloxinias  ini  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son, 
-Ro-upell  Park,  West  Norwood,  London,  and  we  may  therefore 
state  that  every  effort  has;  been  made  not  only  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  high  standard  required  at  the  present  day,  but  to 
keep-  improving-  them  from  time  to  time.  Last-  autumn  they 
sent-  us  a  h-oxful  of  flower's,  and  from  amongst  these  we 


selected  half  a  dozen  for  the  subject-  of  our  coloured  plate  this 
week.  Two  or  three  other  half  dozens  might  have  been 
selected  equally  as  fine  as  those  which  we  used.  It-  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  we  aimed  at  getting  -the;  main  distinctions 
into  which  this  numerous  class  now  ranges  itself,  though  no 
special  terms,  have  been  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  colours 
or  groups  of  colours. 

On  the  lower  right  hand  corner  is-  a  white  flower  with  a 
broa-d  crimson,  band  passing  round  the  lamina,  leaving  a  broad 
white  margin..  This  type,  is  sometimes  s-poken,  o-f  as  a,  banded 
flower,  but.  a,ll  possible.  x-ariations  from  it  may  be  obtained  in 
a  packet  of  seed.  Above  that,  comes  a  rich  purple  flower 
deepening  almost  to  maroon  in  the  centre  of  the  lobes,  front 
whence  it  shades,  away  to  a,  paler  edge.  Above  that  comes  a 
roisy-pink  flower.  Infinite  variations;  in  the  shade  may  even, 
be  derived  from  this.  On  the  top  left-hand  corner  is  a 
thickly-spotted  flower  on  a,  white  ground.  The  spotted  flowers 
constitute  a,  very  distinct  section,  giving  all  sorts  o;f  variations. 
Some  of  the  most  pleasing  are  those  with  very  small  spots  on 
a,  white  ground,  rose  ground,  or  even  some  other  shade.  The 
spots,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  large  or  they  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a  great,  variety  of  ways. 

Below  -this  on  the  left,  is;  a  crimson,  flower,  which  in,  gardening 
phraseology  would  be  termed  a  self,  but,  like  the.  one  opposite 
it,  the  intense  colour  fades  to  a,  pale;  margin  very  similar  to 
what  occurs  in  an  alpine  Auricula.  A  light  shade  of  this  would 
pass  into;  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet,  and  this  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  collections;,  or  rather  batches,  of  Gloxinias  raised 
from  seeds.  Amongst,  the.  flowers  sent,  us  was  a  light  blue  one 
represented  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  The  tube  of  this 
flower  is  white. 

As  we  said  above,  we  selected  half  a  dozen  flowers,  which 
were  all  that  we  could  adequately  represent  on  our  supplement, 
but  the  varieties;  were  infinitely  numerous,  with  all  inter¬ 
mediate  shades  of  colour  between  those  represented,  and  some 
were  altogether  different.  Messrs.  Peed  have  been  working  on 
the  Gloxinia  for  a-'  great  number'1  of  years,  and  the  strain  has 
now  been  brought,  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  a  packet  of 
seed  will  give  an  infinity  of  variety,  more,  indeed,  than  we 
could  distinguish,  by  description,  and'  not  one-  of  them  could 
be  termed  in  any  sense  a  bad  flower. 

We.  remember  when  the.  Gloxinia,  had  drooping  flowers  very 
much  like  a,  glo, rifled  Foxglove,  but  in,  many  ease®  not  so 
ornamental.  The  art,  of  the,  cultivator  had  the  effect  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  kind  of  variation  which  produced  an  erect  and  regular 
flower.  This  was  an  opportunity  that  seldom  occurs  to  the 
florist-  when  trying  to.  improve  irregular  flowers,  and  it  was 
seized  upon,  with  what,  results  everyone-  is  now  a  witness. 
The  strain  lias  become;  ao>  fixed  that-  a  drooping  tubular  flower 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  "the  younger  gardeners  would  < 
scarcely  imagine  that  the  Gloxinia  had  ever  been  anything 
else  than  an  erect  regular  flower  if  they  had  not-  been  told  it. 

When  tubular  flowers  become  erect-  through  disturbances  in 
their  natural  fixity,  caused  by  the  flor  ist,  they  become  regular  ; 
that  is,  all  the  segments  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  Occa-  I 
sionally  we  meet  with  stray  instances  amongst  Pentstenrons.  j 
The  top  flower  in  Digitalis  purpurea  mo-nstroisa,  is  erect  and  1 
regular,  and  usually  comes  fairly  true  from  seeds.  Amongst  . 
the  Antirrhinums  we  have  the  form  known  a,s  A.  majus  peloria, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  erect  and  regular,  with  five,  pouches 
at  the  base  instead  of  one.  Occasionally  this  sort  of  thing 
occurs  in  Streptocarpus,  a-  distant  relative  of  the;  Gloxinia,  but 
it  ha-s-  not  yet  become  permanently  fixed.  In  the  meantime,  i 
from  .a  florist’s  point  of  view  the  improvement  o-f  the  Gloxinia 
is  a,  reality,  and  almost-  every  seed  can  be  depended-  upon  to 
produce  a  good  flower  of  some  colour.  Another  development  i 
we  frequently  find  in,  these  Gloxinias  is-  a  multiplication  of  t-he 
lobes  of  the  corolla,.  Five  is,  the  usual  number-,  but  many  of  I 
the  flowers  have  six,  seven.,  or  eight  lobes. 
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Griffinia  hyacinthia. 

The  flowers  of  all  the  Griffin  ialsi  are  of  some  shade  of  lilac 
or  blue,  and  possibly  that  under  notice  is  the  best,  of  all  of 
them,  both  in  respect,  to  size  and  colour.  This  genus  is  re¬ 
markable  amongst  its  allies  in  having  very  broad  leaves  similar 
to  those  of  a  Eucharis,  and  therefore  very  different  from  the 
strap-shaped  leaves  of  its  near  allies1,  such  as  Cyrtanthus,  Yal- 
lota,  Hippeastrum,  Olivia,  etc. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  of  six  to  ten  blooms,  the 
outer  of  which  are  the  first  to  expand,  while  the  central  ones 
give  a  succession.  A  very  striking  feature  of  the  flower  isi  its 
irregularity,  five  of  the  segments  being  directed  upwards,  while 
the  sixth  stands  away  by  itself  ;  and  as  the  flowers  bend  away 
from  the  centre  horizontally,  this  solitary  segment  is  -evidently 
intended  as  ai  landing-stage  for  insects  on  the  wing,  judging 
from  the  situation  of  the  stamens  and  style  in  relation  to  this 
lip-like  organ.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  extremely  short,  but 
the  segment-sin  well-grown  specimens  are  2  in,  long. 

These  flowers  are  produced  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  which 
number  four  or  five,  with  an  oblong  blade  6  in.  to  9  in.  in 
length,  and  a  channelled  foot-stalk  the  same  length.  The  plant 
would  be  much  more  highly  valued,  no  doubt,  if  the  leaves 
were  to  accompany  the  flowers,  but.  this  deficiency  can  easily 
be  obviated  or  masked  by  standing  it  amongst  some  other 
subjects,  whether  flowering  or  merely  foliage 
plants. 

The  species  is  a,  native  of  Brazil,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1815.  Besides  its  proper 
name  here  given,  it  was  also  named  Amaryllis 
in  those  early  times:,  but  the  plant,  is  distinct  in 
many  botanical  respects  from  Amaryllis.  In 
the  genus  Hippeastrum,  which  is  usually  named 
Amaryllis  in  gardens,  we  have  what  is  known  as 
the  blue-flowered  Amaryllis  in  Hippeastrum  pro- 
cerum,  the  flowers  of  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Griffinia  under  notice.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  Brazil,  something  approaching  a  stove 
temperature  would  be  necessary  for  its  well¬ 
being.  It  blooms  in  October  or  November.  The 
plant  from  which  our  illustration  was  taken  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  by  Mr.  Ed. 

Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon. 


recommend  it.  The  latter-named  variety  has  the  leaves  much 
more  deeply  divided,  and  the  segments  or  leaflets  very  much 
narrower.  This  variety,  however,  is  very  variable,  and  all 
intermediate  forms  between  it  and  the  type  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  M.  Tlioun  in 
1783,  and  a  very  good  form  of  the  variety  was  at  one  time 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  The  specimen  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.,  on  the  9th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and 
Son,  Woking,  was  the  typical  form,  and  even  that  is  variable 
to  some  extent.  In  this  case  the  leaves  were  divided  into  three 
leaflets,  each  of  which  was  triangular,  and  more  or  less  cut. 
In  some  cases  the  leaves  are  undivided.  The  .species  produces 
such  a.  wealth  of  its  dark  green  leaves  that  it  might  be  valued 
for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  alone  in  winter.  The  flowers  are 
about  1  in.  in  diameter. 


The  Use  of  Cyanide. 

In  an  article  on  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  fumigat¬ 
ing,  “  W.  S.”  gives,  page  318,  issue:  for  January  7th,  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  and  directions :  1  quart  sulphuric  acid,  1  quart 
water,  5  oz.  cyanide  of  potassium, 


Clematis  cirrhosa. 

The  above  species  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
the-  Balearic  Isles,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in,  1596.  In  this  country  it  flowers  during 
!  winter,  say  -from  the  end  of  December  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  April,  depending-  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  weather.  Provided  it,  were,  a,  mild 
winter,  the  flowers  would  become  expanded  early, 
and  under  frosty  weather  they  would  be  held  back.  It,  is 
valued  for  its  mass  of  evergreen  leaves1,  and  is  very  serviceable 
T  for  clothing  walls  with  a  southern  aspect.  In  its  native 
country  it  climbs  to  the  tops  of  trees  and  overwhelms  them,  like 
G  Vitalba  in  this  country .  Here,  however,  it  is  much  less 
rampant,  the  climate  being-  a  certain  check  upon  it,  and,  not 
beang  particularly  vigorous,  it  derives  advantage:  from  the 
shelter  of  a  wall.  The  fact  of  the  leaves  being  evergreen  would 

:  n  mi6  a  mor€l  delicatei  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

the  flowers  are  yellowish-white  or  greenish-white,  and  more 
or  less  spotted  with  purple  on  the  face.  They  are  similar  in 
size  to  those  of  our  native  Clematis,  but  the  sepals  are  of  a 
liferent  shape,  and  rather  wider.  Owing  to  its  flowering  in 

bel  gl'°'wn  to  advantage  in  pots',  as  it  can  then 
oe  placed  m  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  used  in  any 
•  ?*  waJ.  w  1(11  ma7  be*  considered  desirable.  In  veiy  severe 

lishrtT  ^  pantf  couId  be  indoors,  and  well-estab¬ 

lished  specimens  thus  protected  against  injuiy. 

thhZJTetie&  haT  a*Lone  time  or  ofche,r  been  introduced  to 

The  fir17^?6  7,  P  C-  pedicellata  and  C.  c.  august, ifolia. 
e  hist  named  has  only  some  small  botanical  distinctions  to 


Griffinia  hyacinthina  :  Flowers  flue. 

Mix  the  acid  and  water  in  a  tw  oxgall  on  butter  jar.  When 
your  jars  are  all  in  place,  walk  along  and  drop  in  the  5-o-z. 
parcels  of  cyanide.  Do  not  linger  over  the  jar,  because  the 
fumes  are  not  healthy  for  anything  that  has  lungs.  The  above 
quantities  are  for  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  house. 
Keep  the  house  closed  all  night. 

Commenting  on  this,  Albert  F.  Woods,  pathologist  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes:  — 

“  In  houses  with  not  more  than  two  paths,  or  where  not 
more  than  two  or  three  sets  of  jars-,  two  or  three  in  each 
set,  are  required,  it  is  possible,  to  put  the  cyanide  in  the  jars 
in  the  manner  described.  The  dose  for  each  jar  should  he 
carefully  wrapped,  however,  in  two  thicknesses  o-f  ordinary 
newspaper,  or  may  he  put,  in  a,  small  paper  sack.  It  takes 
the  acid  about,  half  a  minute  to  eat  through  the  paper  and 
attack  the  potassium  cyanide.  If  one  operator  works  on  each 
line,  of  jars,  and  they  will  start  at  the  same  end  of  the  house 
and  come  out,  at  the  other  end,  this,  method  may  be  safely 
used.” 

There  seems  to  be  an  implication  in  the  statement  of 
“  W.  S.”  that  he  is  not  much  afraid  of  this  gag.  He -says:- 
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“  There  seems  to  be  a.  dread  of  this  gas  .with  many  people,  and 
on.  the  part  of  some  -whose  opinion,  and  experience  I  am  bound 
to  respect.”  The  dread  of  the  gas  exhibited  by  all  people  who 
know  its  qualities  is  well  justified.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
poisonous  gas  known,  and  oaus-e-s  death  almost  as  quickly  as 
electrocution.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  inhalation  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  may  do  no  serious  harm,  but,  .like  all 
other  poisons,  it  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  an  operator  is  not  justified.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  toi  use  the  gas  if  the  proper  precautions  are. fol¬ 
lowed,  but  no  laxity  in  observing  the  strictest  precautions 
should  be  allowed.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
drop  cyanide  into  the  jars  by  hand  if  the  cyanide:  is  carefully 
wrapped,  and  if  the  operators  all  start  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  work  towards  the  other,  care  being  taken  that  no  operator 
is  cut  off  by  dropping  the  cyanide  into  a.  jar  between  the 
operator  and  the  exit.  Of  course,  it  might  be  possible  in  such 
case  for  the  operator  to  hold  his  breath  and  get  out,  but  if  he 
did  not  think  'to.  hold  his  breath  lie.  would  probably  draw  his. 
last  one  very  quickly. 

Five  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to.  2,000  cubic  ft.  is 
about,  half  the  strength  usually  recommended  for  double 
Violets,  but  we  do  not;  recommend  leaving  the  gas  in  the  house 
for  longer  than  thirty  minutes.  Of  course,  a.  weaker  dose 
may  be  left,  in  longer  without  serious  injury  if  the  house  is:  not 
very  tight,  but.  there  is  always,  danger  of  a.  certain,  amount  of 
moisture  collecting  on  the  leaves,  of  plants  as  the  temperature 
falls,  and  any  moisture  forming  on  the  foliage  of  any  plant 
exposed  to  this  gas  will  cause  the  portion  of  the.  leaf  having 
the  moisture  on  it.  to  be-  injured.  The.  field  of  use  for  hydros 
cyanic  acid  gas  in  greenhouse  fumigation  has  been  barely 
opened,  and  it  is  such  tests,  as  “  W.  S.”  has  been,  making  which 
gradually  widen  its  usefulness.  We  have  been  conservative 
in  the  recommendation  of  this,  gas,  except,  under  conditions  and 
for  crops,  where  we  feel  that  its.  usefulness ,  has  been  amply 
demon  tra.ted,  and  where  used  according  to  directions,  there  is 
no  danger  of  serious  injury  to  the.  crop. — “  The  Weekly  Florists’ 
Review.” 


How  to  Dispose  of  Garden  Refuse. 

There  are  many  ways  of  disposing  of  the.  refuse,  of  the 
garden,  and  the  following  are  a,  few  of  them.  Burning  is  one 
of  the  quickest  Avays,  to  gee  rid  of  it,  but  still  it  is  not,  the  best. 

I  have  often  sieen  that  Ava.y  of  disposal  recommended  by  noted 
gardeners.,  and  also  that  the  ashes  Avere  very  good  for  spread¬ 
ing  amongst,  growing  crops.  This  isi  quite  true,  but  aa-Iiv  they 
should  recommend  this  plan  always!  I  cannot  imagine,  unless 
it  is  for  quickness 

I  anr  well  aAvare  that  there  is  some  refuse  which  must  be 
burnt,  there  being  no.  other  Avay  to.  dispose  of  it,  such  as  Rose 
prunings,  Gooseberry  and  various  kinds  of  shrubs,  and  also 
some  kinds  of  Aveedsi ;  but  apart  from  these,  it  is  a  sheer 
waste  to.  burni  it,  for  by  doing  so  you  destroy  the  most,  valuable 
part  of  it,  and  that  part  is  the  organic  matter,  and  thus 
leaxdng  only  the  inorganic  matter  ini  the  ashes  to  be  added  to 
the  soil,  which  already  contains  a.  large  amount  of  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  very  best,  way  is  to.  select  a.  piece  of 
vacant  ground  and  trench  it  at  least  2  ft.  deep  ;  you  can  then 
put  a  good  amount,  of  the.  refuse,  in  the.  bottom,  of  each  trench, 
and  it  will  enrich  the:  .soil  immensely  after  its  decay.  The 
refuse;  may  be  Avheeled  on.  the  ground  as  it.  is.  collected.  By 
placing  it  so  deep  all  the  seeds  which  it  may  contain  are  thus 
prevented  from  groAving,  and  likewise  all  insects  are.  placed 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  take,  out  a,  trench  2  ft.  wide  and  the 
same  in  depth,  and  then  dig  up  the  bottom  a.  foot  deep  or  so.. 
In  this  trench  may  be  put  all  kinds  of  refuse,  filling  it  up  to 
within  6  in.  of  the  top.  Tread  this  down,  firmly  to  hasten 
decay,  then  spread  a  good  coat  of  lime,  soot  and  Avood  ashes 
on  the  top ;  this  will  help  to  kill  all  insect  pests.  Cover  all 
with  3  in.  of  soil  in  order  to  hide  it.  You  can,  prepare  several 
trenches  in  the  same  Avay  if  needed,  as  these  trenches  will  be 
found  famous  places  wherein  toi  grow  such  things  a®  Runner 


Beaus,  Celery,  Gourds,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Peas,  Leeks  and  so 
on. 

Another  method  is  to  spread  it  on;  any  vacant  piece  of 
ground  and  dig  It  in  deeply ;  this  plan  may  be  adopted  on  all 
plots,  of  ground  as  they  become  vacant.  I  may  mention  that 
the  trenches  would  answer  for  the  same  purpose  for  two-  or 
threei  years  by  taking  a,  portion  of  the-  soil  out-  and  adding  some 
morel  refuse,  and  well-decayed  manure,  filling  them  up  with 
soil  as  stated  above. 

I  will  give,  one  more,  plan  of  disposal  Avhich  is  also  a  good 
one.  Choose  an  out-of-the-way  spot  and  in  this,  put  all  refuse 
a,s  it.  is:  collected,  making  a  square  heap  of  it  and  keeping  it 
Avell  up-  together1,  which  will  encourage  fermentation  and  hasten 
its  decay,  and  also  help  to  destroy  the  growing  powers  of  seeds 
which  it:  may  contain.  Sprinkle  some  salt  over1  it  eA-ery  now 
and  again.,  which  will  add  value  to  the:  compost  and  destroy  a 
great  many  insect®.  If  time:  will  allow  of  its.  being  done  turn 
it  over  every  two  months  or  so,  putting  the  outsides-  in.  the 
middle,  and  spread  some  fresh-slaked  lime,  over  it-  as.  the  woik 
goes  on..  The.  compost:  resulting  from  this  plan,  aauII  be  useful 

in  many  ways  too.  numerous,  to  mention  liere. 

J  H.  Roayles. 


Dendrobiums. 

The  Orehideae  contain  many  genera  remarkable  for  then- 
brilliant  colours-  and  their  value  both  as  decorative  plants  and 
cut  flowers.  No.  collection,  hoAvever  small,  AAro-uld  be  com¬ 
plete  without-  a  feAV  Dendrobes,  of  AA’hicli  there  aie  a  large 
number  of  species  and  many  hybrids.  V  itli  a,  careful  selection 
the.  flowering  season  may  be  a  prolonged  one- ;  in  fact,  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  reasons-  why 
the  v-aiio-us.  members  of  this  genus  have  become  so  popular, 
their  ea-sy  culture  -and  flo-riferousness  making  them  conspicuous 
among  epiphytal  Orchids..  Some  of  the  flowers-  aie  acij  goi- 
geo-us,  while  others  possess  some  of  the-  most  delicate1  tints. 
The  size  of  the  plant-  varies  from  those  xv i 1 1 1  dwarf  pseudo- 
bulbs  only  a  few  inches  high  to  others  with  rod-like,  stems  10  it. 
or  more  in  height-. 

Many  Dendrobes,  such  as  D.  nobile  and  D.  Ava-rdianum,  can 
be  successfully  grown  with  -other  plants,  but  to  have  a  good 
show  and  a  representative  collection  a  separate  house  or  com¬ 
partment-  is  required.  When,  growth  commences  and  the 
floAvering  season  is  past,  potting,  if  necessary,  must  he  attended 
to,  keeping  the  plants  in  small,  well-drained  pots,  pans,  oi 
baskets,  and  using  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  a-  por¬ 
tion  -of  -small  crocks- or  charcoal  AA-eIl  mixed.  Until  they  aie 
rooting  freely  care,  must  be  exercised  wit-h  the.  water-can,  oi  the 
tender  growths  AA’ill  rot-  off.  Grow  on  in  a-  moist-  atmo-sphe-ie, 
and,  as  the  summer  sun  gets  stronger,  shading  should  be 
used  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  syringe  overhead  will 
advance  the  growth  considerably. 

During  their  active  season  the  stages,  paths,  etc.,  will  need 
“  damping  ”  down  three  or  four  times  a,  day,  about-  twice  a 
week  with  liquid  manure — that-  is,  the  last  time  for  the  day. 
When  growth  is  nearly  completed  more,  light  should  be  given 
and  a  drier  atmosphere  prevail.  Maintain  the  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  at  65  deg.  to  TO  deg.  F.,  although  Avitli 
sun-heat  this-  may  sa-fely  go  higher.  During  their  resting 
season  do  not-  let  it  fall  below  48'  deg.  F.  If  a  separate  house 
cannot  be.  spared  for  them,  the  stove  or  warmest  house  Avo-uld 
suit  the  majority  of  Dendrobiums,  providing  they  could  be 
removed  to  a-  cooler  diAusion — say,  a.  A'inery  or  fruit  house 
giving  only  sufficient-  Ava.ter  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivel¬ 
ling  until  flower  buds  begin  to  push,  when  the  temperature 
should  be  slightly  raised  and  water  used  very  sparingly. 

The  foregoing  cultural  remarks  apply  to  the  greatest-  number 
of  the  genus,  hut-  there  are.  a  few  notable,  exceptions — viz.,  D. 
kingianum,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  jamesianum,  D.  .ehrysanthum, 
which  require  cool  treatment-  throughout  the  year;  also  D. 
speciosum,  which  is  often,  hung  up  out  in  the  open  air  after 
completing  its  growth.  The  graceful  thyrsiflo-rum  group  takes 
a  longer  rest  than  many,  and  are  often  given  similar  treatment 
as  Di  specie-sum.  A  few.  may  be  termed  continual  grower®, 
the  beautiful  D.  Dearei  being  an  example.  D.  P-hala-en-o-psis  and 
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I).  formo&im  giganteum,  make  a  fine  autumn  display,  the  latter 
producing  clusters  of  white  flowers  ;  both  these  enjoy  a  long 
rest.  After  blooming,  if  started  too  early,  the  growth  will 
be  weak,  and  next  season’s  crop  of  flowers  will  be'  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Anyone  going  in  for  Dendrobiums  should  visit  the  various 
shows  and  nurseries  during  the  flowering  season,  and  then  pick 
the  ones  that  suit  their  particular  taste. 

The  genus  Dendrobium  is  a  widely-distributed  one',  being 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Dendrobiums  require  a 
strong  light  and  not.  too  heavily  shaded  a,t  any  time,  a  humid 
atmosphere  until  the  new  growths  are  matured,  pulling  up  the 
blinds  early  in  the  afternoon  and  syringing  overhead  with  tepid 
water  (if  used  in  a  cold  state  it  is.  always  injurious),  and  ob¬ 
serve  a  period  of  rest  under  cooler  conditions.  The  year  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions — first,  that  of  growing ; 
second,  well  ripening  of  the  pseudo-bulbs ;  and  third,  a 
decided  rest.  Unless  these  are  strictly  adhered  to  the  result 
will  not  be  very  encouraging  after  a  few  seasons. 

W.  Anstis. 


Trade  Notices. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset-. — The  well- 
known!  book  on  gardening,  “  Kelway’s  Manual,”  is.  now  on  our 
table  and  as  bulky  as  ever.  It  runs  to  354  pages,  exclusive 
of  the  index,  and  is  full  of  illustrations  from  end  to  end,  in¬ 
cluding  a.  coloured  picture  of  Kelway’s  new  Tree  Paeonies. 
In  a  manual  of  this  size'  it  is  necessary  to  observe  arrangement, 
and  here  we  may  state  that  the  first  section  is  devoted  to 
plants,  hardy  and-  tender;  the  second  to  seeds;  the  third  to 
bulbs;  the  fourth  to  cut  flowers;  and  the  remainder  to  floral 
designs,  gardening  requisites,  -etc.  On  pages  18  and  19  are 
some  diagrams  showing  how  hardy  herbaceous:  borders,  may 
be  laid  out  in  an  artistic  way,  and  arranged  for  continuous 
bloom  and  coloured  effect.  There  is  no  such  thing  asi  planting 
in  lines,  but  the  whole  of  the  space  isi  laid  out  in  irregular 
patches-,  with  the  names  of  the  plants  inserted,  so  as  to  show 
how  the  best  effects  can  bet  obtained.  Even  those  who  have 
not.  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  follow  out  this  plan  can. 
lay  out  herbaceous  borders  according  to  convenience  in  their 
own  garden,  and  make  a.  design  on  a.  similar  plan  without  being 
actually  identical.  Four  different  designs  are  shown  on 
the  two  pages  above  mentioned.  The  pictures  are  mostly 
reproductions  from  photographs  and  show  the  plants  as 
actually  growing  in  the  border,  and  in  some  cases  as  they 
appear  on  -the  exhibition  table,  and  with  which  visitors  to  the 
London  shows  have  been  familiar  for  many  years  past.  A 
strong  feature  of  the  pictures  representing  plants,  are  those 
relating  to  Delphiniums  growing  in  beds;  borders  or  masses, 
showing  that  they  are  as  tine  at  home  as.  those-  shown  at  the 
exhibition.  Other  pictures  we  should  mention  are  Eryngiums, 
Gailla-rdias,  Iris  Kaempfe-ri,  Paeonies,  growing  in  the  field  and 
also  in  borders  laid  out.  in  an  Italian  garden  in  front  of 
climbers  on  pillars  and  chains.  Roses  are  also  well  repre¬ 
sented  both  in  blooms,  bushes,  in  the  cut  state;  set  up  in  a 
bowl,  and  a.s  trained  upon,  a  wall.  The  garden  Roses  must 
have  a,  very  fin.ei  effect  when  in,  bloom  on  account  o>f  their 
profusion  of  flowers,  including  such  varieties  as  Aimee  Vibert, 
La, marque,  Persian  Yellow  and  Penzance  Briers.  Fruits  are 
also  freely  represented  by  photographs  of  Gooseberries,  the 
Loganberry,  Japanese  Wineberry,  the  Strawberry-Raspbeny, 
Pears,  etc.  Vegetables  are  also  given  adequate  notice-  in  the 
middle  o-f  the  manual,  and  include  pictures  of  Peas,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers;  Onions;  Parsnips;  and  many  others. 
The  pictures  of  bulbs  are  both  numerous,  interesting,  and  very 
well  executed.  The  pictures'  of  Kelway’s  Gladioli  are  quite  a, 
feature  of  the  manual,  -as  they  are  at  several  of  the  more 
important  shows  in  the  country.  A  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  throughout,  the  book  with  regard  to  the  various, 
flowers  and  other  subjects  under  consideration,  so  that,,  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  well  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  merit. 

Herr  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  Germany. — Tire  Seed  and 
Plant  Catalogue  sent  out,  by  Herr  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  S'luttgart,, 
Germany,  is  printed  in,  the  German  tongue;  but  the  plants  and 


flowers  under  discussion  are  so  freely  illustrated,  an  1  the  de¬ 
scriptions  so  clear,  that  most  readers  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  making  out  mostly  all  things  to  which  the  descriptions 
refer.  Most  of  the  names  are;  however,  given  alphabetically, 
and  are  the  ordinary  botanical  nanaeis  with  which  gardeners 
a, re  fairly  familiar.  Soane  of  the  varieties  of  different  subjects 
have,  German  names;  but  those  which  have  been  raised  in  this 
country  have  the  English  names  applied  to  them.  In  the  ben 
ginning  of  the  catalogue  is  a  list  of  novelties,  chiefly  of  flowers, 
shrub®  and  hothouse  plants.  Amongst  them,  however,  we 
notice  some  things  which  promise  to  be  worth  having  for 
gardens  in  this  country.  Far  instance,  a  large-flowered  variety 
is  here  named  Arabia  alpina  grandiflora,  superba.  Calceolaria 
rugosa  Triomphe  du  Nord  is  evidently  a  French  or  Belgian 
variety  of  the  yellow  bedding  Calceolaria  with  very  large 
blooms.  Riehardia,  africana  Perle  von  Stuttgart  is  classed 
along  with,  devoniensis,  the  two  being  considered  amongst  the 
finest-  varieties  of  that  popular  flower.  Epheugeranium  Leo¬ 
pold  and  Souvenir1,  de  Charles  Turner  we  take  to  be  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums.  Here  also  we  note  Pfitzer’ s  new  hybrid  Oriental 
Poppies,  Loniceira  gigantea  superba,  Musa,  arnoldiana,  Poly¬ 
gonum  cilinode  (a  tall  climber),  Rub  us  reflex  us,  Verbena 
Stuttgardia,  Salvia  Rudolph  Pfitzer,  and  many  others.  The 
older  flowers  are  well  represented  by  means  of  description  and 
pictures,  florist  flowers  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  as  is,  usual  in  German}'.  These  include  China 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Dahlias,  Indian  Pinks  in  great  variety,  Bal¬ 
sams;  Sweet,  Peas;  Petunias,  Phlox  Drummcndi,  etc.  The  latter 
part  of  the  catalogue  is  largely  devoted  to'  plants  and  bulbs,  in¬ 
cluding  Roses,  Gladioli,  Ca, Indiums,  Begonias,  Lobelias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Dobie  and  Son,  Heathfield  Gardens, 
Chester. — A  very  neat  catalogue  is  sent,  out  by  the  above 
firm  from  Heathfield  Gardens  without,  the  illustrations  which 
usually  accompany  seeds  and  plant®.  It,  is  printed  in  blue  ink 
on  clean  white  paper,  and  gives  descriptive  lists  of  all  the  best 
vegetable®,  these  being'  followed  by  florist  plants;  such  as 
China  Asters;  Sweet,  Peas;  etc.  This  is  followed  by  a.  great 
variety  of  subjects,  which  may  be  grown  in  the  open  garden 
by  those  who  have  no  hothouses,  the  catalogue  being  largely 
intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs.  The  alphabetical  list  is  not 
confined  to  hardy  subjects  entirely,  but  includes  a,  great  many 
other  subjects,  all  of  which  are  clearly  defined  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  various  subjects  here  listed.  I1  lori-st 
flowers  come  in  far1  a  large  share  of  attention. 

Messrs.  With’s  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Aubrey  Street, 
Hereford. — The  above  firm  sends  us  a,  price,  list  of  the  various 
manures  which  they  prepare  for  the  cultivation-  of  different 
garden  plants.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  taken  up-  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  some  o-f  those  plant  foods  and  the-  various  quali¬ 
fications  which  recommend  them  to  the  cultivator’s!  /service. 
The  pamphlet  is,  in  fa-ct,  entitled  “  How  to  Increase  the  Fruits 
of  the  Earth,”  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  discoveries  made  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  With,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  late  agricultural  chemist  of 
the  Hereford  Society  for  aiding  the  industrious!.  These 
manures  are  used  for  the  fertilisation  o-f  a-lmo/st  every  im¬ 
port-ant-  garden  crop,  and  many  testimonials  are  given-  by  those 
who  have  used  them. 


£50  ron  a  Potato.- — For  an  Eldorado  Potato  weighing  less 
than  5oz.  £50  was  paid  at  Spalding  on  the  16th  February. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  oe  AN  ales  at  the  ^  Graphic. 

The  other  evening  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  V  ales  paid  the 
“Graphic”  the  signal  honour  of  visiting  its  new  buildings 
in  Tallis  Street,  Victoria  Embankment,  and  of  inspecting 
the  processes  bv  which  the  “Graphic  and  The  Bj- 
stander  ”  are  produced.  On  their  arrival  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  Carmichael  Thomas,  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  the  company,  who  introduced  the  Royal 
visitors  to  his  fellow-directors,  and  then  conducted  them 
through  the  building.  The  Royal  visitors  evinced  great  interest 
in  every  process  by  which  written  matter  was  transformed  into 
print  and  illustrations  put  through  the  various  processes. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Calanthe  Veitchii. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  .afraid  Mr.  Cairns  is  sticking  in  tire  mud,  like  some 
of  the  Ri®  si  an  fleet,  and  unable  to  fire  his  torpedo.  So.  I  will 
steam  into  action  again,  and  reply  to  that  ill-directed  phrase 
of  his  as  we  have  it  at  page  112,  “  The  variety  was  of  very 
ordinary  merit.”  There  is  one1  well-known  law  m  the'  vegetable1 
kingdom  that  when  a  plant  is  propagated  by  division,  the  divi¬ 
sions  jierpetuate  the  original  plant  in  every  detail,  and  when 
any  division  breaks  away  from  the  character  of  the  original 
plant  it  is  called  a  sport,  not  a  variety,  and  is  grown  as  such, 
usually  under  another  name.  The  popular  Chrysanthemum  is 
a  good  example  of  this.  Calanthe  Veitchii  is  propagated  by 
division  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  is  no  exception  to  this  law. 
It.  was  raised  in  the  nursery  of  the  firm  of  which  it  bears  the 
name,  and  is  not  growing  in  a  natural  state,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  vailed  by  insect  fertilisation  like  imported  Orchids.  There 
was  some  reference  the  other  day  in  the  columns  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  paper  about  the  difficulty  one  had  in  saying  when  a 
plant  belonged  to  a  certain  species  of  Odontoglossum,  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  with  C.  Veitchii  ;  it  does  not  change, 
and  if  it  did  it  would  not  be  called  C.  Veitchii.  _  The  great 
length  of  time,  however,  Orchids,  have  been  in  a  highly- 
specialised  state  doe®  not  favour  change — in  fact,  cultivation 
has  changed  them  very  little,  except  by  hybridising.  Sporting 
is  rare,  and  what  exists  is  of  little  consequence.  Doubling,  so 
common  amongst  other  cultivated  plants,  is  never  permanent 
among  Orchids.  Therefore  the  changes'  amongst  Orchids  in 
this  country  are  principally  the  work  of  the  hybridiser.  _  C. 
Veitchii  is  one'  of  the  hybrids,  and  cannot  be  called  a  variety 
of  anything.  The  plant®  under  discussion  have  been  .grown 
in  the  same  garden  for  a  good  number  of  years  without  any 
such  good  fortune  as  a  sport  or  a  hybrid  to  the  grower.  The 
phrase,  then,  “  The  variety  was  of  very  ordinary  merit,  ’  is.  non¬ 
sense — such  a  phrase  as  one  would  use  who  wanted  to  dis¬ 
parage,  but  could  see'  no  fault  that  he  could  point  out ;  in  fact, 
it  is  no  criticism.  ^ 


The  Bothy. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

— X  gee  in  the  issue'  of  The  Gardening  W  orld  of 
February  13t-h  an  article  on  the  above  subject,  and  I  sinceiely 
pity  our  friend  “  Japonica,”  and  also!  wonder  that  he  is  alive 
to-day  to  tell  his  tale  of  woe  in  regard  to  the  bothy. 

I  myself  have1  been  ill  bothies,  and  I  can  also'  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience',  as  can  “  Japonica,”  but  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  1 
have  not  come  through  the  same  miserable  holes  which  lie 
evidently  has  come  through. 

Yet  I  cannot  say  I  am  in  favour  of  the  bothy,  and  1  also' 
think  they  should  be  done  away  with  altogether.  However 
tidy  they  are1,  I  scarcely  consider  they  are  the  proper  places 
for  the  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  future  gardener. 

I  do  not  for  one  minute  think  that  all  young  men  are  way¬ 
ward,  but  many  young  fellows  go  into  the  bothy,  where  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  their  own  masters,  and  where  they  fall 
into  the  bad  habits  of  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
were  in  lodgings,  and  had  the  restraining  influence  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  liome° to  go-  to,  it  would  check  many  a  young  fellow 
from  the  degrading  influences  which  they  otherwise  are  ex¬ 
posed  to>. 

Of  course,  there  are  some,  no  matter  what  circumstances 
they  are  placed  m,  who  would  not  be  a.  bit  better,  but  then  what 
respectable  people  would  be.  bothered  with  their  coming  into 
the  house?  Hence  they  would  be  obliged  to  leave'  the  place,  and 
the  gardening  profession  would  be1  well  rid  of  such. 

And  tben,° again,  regarding  the  food.  Unless  a  woman  is 
kept  to  look  after  the  bothy  and  cook  the  young  men’s  food, 
they  often  have  it  not  properly  cooked,  often  having  to  run 
in  and  see  to'  it  only  when  at  work. 

All  this  could  be  done  away  with  were  employers  to  have 


one  half  of  the  men  married  and  the  other  half  sirfble,  where 
the  single  ones  could  lodge  with  the  married  me® 

Then  the  surroundings  would  be  more  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  those  qualities  which  are  so'  essential  to  every  would- 

be  gardener.  .  _ 

The  gardener  of  the  future  must  be  practical  and  scientific  it 
he  wishes  to  succeed  in  his  profession.  He  must  study  the 
science®  which  underlie  it,  and  I  say  emphatically  the  bothy 
generally  is  not  the  place  conducive  to  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  sooner  it  is  done  away  with  the  sooner,  I  am  convinced, 
will  the  general  tone  of  the  gardener  be  heightened  and  gar¬ 
deners  brought  up  to  the  standard  they-  rightly  deserve  amongst 
the  professional  men  of  the  world.  Though  I  have  not  come 
through  the  same  hardships  which  Japonica  ’  has  come 
through  (and  should  not  like,  to,  either),  yet'  bis  bints  are  very 
good  to  the  young  gardener  who  is  condemned  to  life  in  a  bothy. 

W.  G. 


Patent  Economisers. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Apparently  “  W.  H.  P.”  has  received  no  reply  to  his 
query  respecting  Stubbs’  patent  economisers.  Although  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  those  who  are-  using  them,  I 
may  say  that  the  reports  from  trade  sources  are  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

They  are  being  used  by  several  Guernsey  market  men,  ana 
also  at  home,  and  a  trade  journal  recently  recommended  them 
to  all  who  had  suitable  boilers,  such  as  the  saddle,  etc. 

I  advise  “  W.  H.  P.”  to  write  to  the  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
George  Cotton,  Ltd.,  Victoria  W  orks,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshiie, 
who.  will  supply  him  with  full  details. 


Watering. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Si r, — I  am  in  agreement  with  Mr.  E.  Beckett  and 
“  Japonica  ”  as  to  the  desirability  of  exercising  care  with  regard 
to  watering  pot  plants.  Perhaps  “  Japonica  ”  expressed  himself 
too  severely  that  “  Experienced  One  ”  saw  fit  to  com  [flam.  At 
any  rate,  it  so  appeared  to.  myself,  but  it  may  have  been  meie 
fancy.  Every  writer  has  a  style  of  bis  own,  but,  personally,  i 

favour  the  cautious  penman.  _ 

Too  much  emphasis  can  be  put  into  an  article,  which  to  t  le 
critical  reader  appears  to  be  too  overbearing  for  him  to  swallow 

off -band.  .  .  . 

As  a  constant  reader  of  “  G.  W.,”  and  I  may  say  a  critical 
one  to  boot,  with  a  decided  penchant  for  slinging  ink  at  times, 
1  think  that  some  writers  do  adopt  a — well,  shall  I  say  a  high 
and  mighty  attitude  when  describing  their  methods.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains,  some  young  men  do'  sling  the  wa.tei 
about  in  an  unwarrantable  fashion.  _ 

Some  years  ago,  when  pottering  about  in  a  large  burse  ry, 
was  simply  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  the  youths 
watered  the  ’Mums  as  they  stood  in  the  rows,  during  the 
summer.  To.  me  it  appeared  a  kind  of  “  hobbledehoy  trot 
in  order  to  get  over  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Full)’  one- 
half  of  the  water  never  went  in  the  pots  at  all— water  that  I 
knew  was  badly  needed  by  some  of  the  plants. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  plant  that  makes  a  quantity  of 
fibrous  roots  must  require  more  water  than  those.  with  long 
non-fibrous  roots;  and  as  it  generally  happens-  that  fibiouv 
rooted  plants  are  growing  in  lighter  soil,  water  must  not  be 
stinted. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  feel  very  sorry  that  “  Experienced  One  ”  and  also 
“  A  Young  Gardener”  .should  have  taken  "  Japonica s  excel¬ 
lent  and  timely  remarks  on  watering  as  offensive  and  unjust 
towards  us  as  young  gardeners.  I  believe,  myself  that  Ex¬ 
perienced  One”  knows  better  than  to  find  fault  with  then- 
good  advice ;  also  “  Young  Gardener  ”  very  likely  was  not  boro 
a  gardener,  as  he  very  wisely  admits  that-  he  is  but  very  young 
as  regards  the  profession  of  gardening.  I  have  every  reason. 
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to  believe  that  he  also  had  to  be  advised.  I  am  perfectly 
a, ware  that  most  places'  are  undermanned,  but  we  inusit  not 
forget  even  then  that  a.  good  and  careful  master  who  is  anxious 
for  the  best  results-,  both  for  employer  and  also-  himself,  would 
ever  venture  to  a  young  inexperienced  one  to  water  any  of  the 
plants  under  his  care  without  first  advising  him.  So-  I  am 
very  thankful  to  “  Japonica”  and  also-  E.  Beckett  for  their 
excellent-  advice  to  usi  inexperienced  gardeners.  I  am  sure  the 
result-  will  be  more  than,  satisfactory  if  we  follow  their  good 
advice.  We  are  not  all  so  fortunate  as  to  lia-ve  a-  master 
tlra-t  is  willing  to-  t-each  his  young  men,  but  are  forced  to  find, 
out  for  ourselves.  Therefore  the  advice  is  a  good  one,  even  if 
“  Japonica  ”  does  not  practise  what  he  preaches.  Trevor. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  have  taken  up  my 
favourite  paper — namely,  The  Gardening  World,  and  read 
the  various  articles  on  watering.  What  struck  me  in  la-st 
week’s  issue  as  really  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  was  the 
immediate  beneficial  results  to  Geraldine  Maya’s  plants.  See¬ 
ing  it  presumably  comes  from  one  of  the  weaker  sex,  per¬ 
haps  there  is-  a  slight  excuse ;  but  if  the  writer  thinks  the 
average  gardener  so*  much-  devoid  of  sense  as  to  take  the-  note© 
in  a  serious  way,  I  am  sure  of  many  followers  of  the  c-ra-ft  willing 
to  join  me  in  saying  “  too  good  to-  be  true.”  Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  foreman,,  but  he  must,  have  been,  careless  to  act  in, 
that  capacity  if  lie-  had  previously  been  in  the  habit-  of  “  teem¬ 
ing”  water  everywhere  alike  before  he  got  a-  perusal  of  my 
esteemed  paper  with  “  Japonica’ s  ”  article  therein.  What-  a- 
great  loss  his  employer  previous  to  this-  must-  have  undoubtedly 
suffered,  and  oh !  the  pity  “  Japonica,  ”  delayed  so  long  in 
wielding  bis  pen,  when  a,  few  short  .words  would  have  en¬ 
lightened  the  brain®  of  tihisi  individual  and  made  him  an  expert 
with  the  water-can.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  anent 
“Ja-ponica,”  but-  have  intruded  too  much  already;  only  this- 
article  jarred  my  nerve®,  so  that  meantime  he  has  a  respite. 

Buchan  Loon. 


Seed  Sowing. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Regarding  -seed-sowing,  I  may  say  that  I  aim  a-t  a- 
medium.  Like  Mr.  H.  R-owle-s,  I  am  troubled  with  a.  wet, 
sticky  soil  and  -all  the  pests  he  enumerates-,  t-o>  say  nothing  of 
rabbits. 

Very  thin  sowing  of  early  crops  I  have-  not  found  to-  answer 
owing  to  liability  to-  rot,  but-  such  things  as  Beans-,  lat-e-  Peas, 
a-nd  all  greens,  etc.,  I  sow  moderately  thin,  and  remove  any  that 
need  it  later.  I  may  add  that  I  secure  the  best  see-d  obtainable, 
therefore-  can  rely  on  it-s-  germinating. 

Pests  -must  be  battled  with,  for  I  find  that  slugs  aud  birds 
will  manage  the  whole-,  thick  or  thin,  if  allowed  to  do-  so-. 

W. 


Cornish  Broccoli  Chous.-  The  Broccoli  season  in  St.  Erth 
and  district,  Cornwall,  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  the  crops  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  those  of  former  years,  except  that  the 
heads  are  not  so  large  as  usual  and  the  crops  about  three  weeks 
late.  In  one  district  several  acres  of  Broccoli  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  rats,  and  700  of  the  vermin  had  been  killed  during 
the  last  three  months. 

Kew  Banana  Steamer.  The  fine  new  steamer  “Miami,”  the 
second  of  a  new  type  of  fruit  steamers  being  built  to  the  order 
ef  Messrs.  Elders  and  Fyffes,  Limited,  for  their  Banana  traffic, 
was  launched  at  V  hiteinch,  Glasgow,  on  the  17th  inst.  This 
x^e£rmer  ^.as  a  length  of  363  ft.,  breadth  of  46  ft.  3  in.,  and  depth 
32  ft.  6  in.  The  vessel  has  been  designed  expressly  for  the 
carnage  of  Bananas.  The  hold  is  insulated  with  cowhair  and 
silicate  cotton,  and  has  a  capacity  for  45,000  bunches.  To  main- 
am  the  necessary  and  uniformly  low  temperature  duplicate 
sets  of  refrigerating  engines  will  he  fitted  on  the  weather  deck. 

e  aie  accustomed  to  the  heating  of  hothouses  by  means  of 
io  -water  pipes,  but  this  ship  will  be  cooled  by  cold  brine  bein» 
forced  through  nests  of  pipes.  Circulation  of  air  will  be  kept 
up  by  sirocco  fans. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HOK i i  CULTURAL. 

February  23rd. 

the  Brill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  very  crowded  with  exhibits, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  plants  on  account  ot  the  crowd  of  visitors. 
Orchids  were  very  extensively  shown,  several  groups  being  of 
large  size,  and  very  effective  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
flowers.  Other  plants  well  represented  were  forced  flowering 
tree©  and  shrubs,  including  Azaleas,  also  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
early  flowering  bulbs  being  very  prominent.  Stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  were  also  abundantly  shown,  including  the  blue 
Coleus,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Italian  Hyacinths,  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias,  and  Ferns,  the  last  named  being  very  pro¬ 
minent. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  AV.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  very  large  group  of  Orchids,  consist¬ 
ing  of  well-grown  plants,  many  of  them  being  of  large  size,  and 
profusely  flowered.  For  instance,  he  had  very  handsome  pieces 
of  Dendrobium  signatum  aureum,  D.  Melpomene,  D.  leechianum, 
Cypripediuni  aureum  Confettdi,  O.  latha-mia-num,  C.  Le  Douxae, 
and  0.  hirsuto-Sailieri.  A  pan  of  the  latter  was  shown,  which 
appeared  to  be  seedlings,  for  there-  w-as  a  considerable  amount 
of  variety  amongst  the  flowers,  although  all  were  pale  and  pleas¬ 
ing  colours.  Other  things  well  done  were  Odontogloss-um  coro- 
narium  miniatum,  Miltonia  fuscata,  Cattleya  Trianaei  back¬ 
house-ana-,  Neottia  picta,  and  Epidendrum  porpiiyreum,  the  latter 
having  a  drooping  panicle  of  orange  flowers.  (Silver-gift  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  had 
an  interesting  group  of  hybrids,  including  Ph-alaenopsis  Hebe, 
with  a-  red  lip,  Laeliocatt-leya  warnha-mensis,  Lc.  Myra  Dendro- 
biiun  Scylla,  and  D.  Kenneth.  These  two  latter  have  light- 
coloured  flowers  of  moderate  size,  but-  produced  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  and  very  pretty.  A  very  pretty  variety  also  was  D.  nobile 
b-allianum.  (Silver  Banks-ian  Medal.) 

Messrs,  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham,  had  a 
very  showy  bank  of  Orchids,  consisting  largely  of  Dendrobiums. 
For  instance,  they  had  several  well-flowered  pieces  of  D.  nobile 
nobilius,  -also  D.  n.  pendulum,  D.  n.  statteri-anum  (with  a  very 
large  round  lip  and  a  dark  blotch),  D.  splendidissimum  Stand 
Hall  variety,  and  D.  no-bile  ba-llianum.  A  little  group-  of  D. 
barbatulum,  with  long,  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention.  It-  is  a  small  but  graceful 
species,  and  more  finely  clo-ne  than  we  have  seen  for  some  years. 
The  green-veined  Cypripediuni  lawreucea-num,  known  -as  C. 
Maudiae,  was  very  fine,  as  was  C.  Go-weri.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

B-.  G.  Tliwaites,  Esq.,  Chessinton,  23,  Christchurch  Road, S.W., 
exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids  consisting  chiefly  of  Dendrobiums. 
For  instance,  lie  had  the  yellow  variety  of  D.  Wiganiae,  the 
bearded  D.  brymerianum,  D.  nobile  burfordi-ense,  D.  n.  AVhit- 
take-r’.s  variety  (after  the  style  of  D.  n.  nobilius),  and  D.  pallens 
Thwaites’  variety  (very  choic-e  and  delicately-coloured  form). 
He  also  had  two  large-  and  splendidly-flowered  pieces  of  D. 
nobile  murrhinianum,  also  a  pleasing  and  pale-coloured  form. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal. ) 

Jeremiah  Cole-man,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  AAr.  P.  Bound), 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  also  staged  a  large  collection  of  Orchids, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Dendrobiums.  He  had  fine-  pieces-  of  D. 
Othello  Gatton  Park  variety, D.  O.  Firefly,  and  D.  Ro-lfeae,  with 
a  white  lip-  and  a  very  small  blo-tcli  at  the  base-,  D.  nobile  albi- 
florum  was  slightly  tinted  with  pink,  but  D.  n.  album  had  no-  other 
colouring  except-  a  creamy  tint  on  the  lip.  A  variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum  hunnewellianum  had  a  yellow  ground,  and  Vanda  Cath- 
carti  was  also-  a  striking  and  rare  species.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  -Sons,  St  Albans,  had  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  group  of  Orchids,  including  many  large  and  well-flowered 
plants  of  Dendrobium  wardianum.  Interesting  also  were  Phaius 
grandifolius,  Cypri-pedium  Transvaal,  Cymbidium  lowianum 
concolor,  C.  grandiflorum,  with  twelve  flowers,  and  Laeliocattleya 
Doris  Sander’s  variety  with  clear  orange  apricot  flowers  and  very 
attractive.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Kennedy  Jones,  Esq.,  Knighto-n-s,  East  Finchley,  had  three 
huge  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Coelogyne  eristata . 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Eniield,  had  a 
small  but  very  interesting  and  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids 
including  fine  pieces  of  Dendrobium  cras-sinode,  D.  spl-endidissi- 
mum  grandiflorum,  and  D.  primulinum.  The  bright  flowers  of 
the  first  two  named  and  their  profusion  were  conspicuous. 
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Notable  also*  was  Odontoglossum  1  Larry ano-cr  ispum  and  several 
Cypripediums.  (Silver  Banksian'Medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Whitelegge),  the  Grange, 
Southgate,  also  staged  an  interesting  lot  of  Orchids.  The  most 
striking  plant  in  the  group  was  that  named  Brassolaelia  pur- 
purato-digbyana  Mikado,  on  account  of  the  huge  size  of  its  light 
purple  lip.  Two  plants  of  Odontoglossum  harry ano-crispum, 
also  some  other  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas,  were  well 
flowered. 

M.  Charles  Yuylsteke,  Looehristi,  Belgium,  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  very  choice  Odontoglossums.  Very  choice  was  a  variety 
or  form  of  O.  crispum,  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  with  purple  red . 
blotches  on  a  white  ground.  Equally  tine  in  their  way  were  0. 
Vuylstekei  concinnum,  with  dark  chestnut-red  flowers  and  some 
faint  yellow  lines,  and  0.  v.  recens,  with  more  prominent  yellow 
lines,  but  otherwise  similar.  Handsome  also  was  0.  loochristi- 
ense  Norma,  blotched  with  chocolate. 

F.  J.  Godman,  Esq.,  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  had  splendidly- 
known  plants  of  Lycaste  aromatica,  L.  Skinneri  and  Platyclinis 
gliunacea,  all  very  floriferous. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
group  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Azalea  mollis  and  sinensis,  or  rather  varieties  of  their  hybrids. 
The  beautiful  yellow  Anthony  Waterer  stood  out  prominently, 
and  a  double-flowered,  creamy-white  variety  named  Azalea  rus- 
tica  Byron  was  also  . good.  Besides-these  he  had  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  Prunus  triloba,  the  Snowball  tree,  Andromeda  speciosa, 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  and  other  subjects.  This  group  was 
backed  up-  with  tall  Palms.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  also  had  a 
group  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including- a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  Lilacs  in  different  colours,  Azalea  mollis,  Primus  triioba, 
and  Coelogyn©  eristata.  This  last-named  Orchid  was.  well 
flowered.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  large  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Lache- 
nallias  Muscari  botryoides  alba,  Iris  stylosa,  Anemone  fulgens, 
Lenten  Roses,  and  Narcissus  cyelamiueus,  the  last-named  being 
very  fine.  An  uncommon  plant  was  Pebasites  japonicus  giganteus, 
which  was  in  bloom.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Win.  Cutbush  and  Son  Highgate,  London,  set  up  an 
extensive  group  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including 
Prunus  triloba,  Cytisis  praecox,  Wistarias,  Spiraea  confusa, 
both  in  the  form  of  bushes  and  as  standards.  Very  fine  also 
were  the  Thorns,  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  and  Laburnums.  They  had 
another  group,  in  which  hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  very  pro¬ 
minent,  especially  such  early  spring-flowering  plants  as  Lenten 
Roses,  Daffodils,  Epigaea  r  opens,  Short ia  galacifolia,  Saxifraga 
Stracheyii,  Iris  orchioides,  I.  sindjarensis,  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata,  and  many  others,  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  They  had  a  large  quantity  of  Loropetalum 
chinense,  with  creamy-white,  ribbon-lifle  flowers.  The  double 
form  of  Camellia  reticulata  was  also  very  fine.  The  greenhouse 
Wallflower  Cheiranthus  kewensis  and  the  blue  Coleus  thrysoideus 
were  also  strongly  in  evidence.  Alongside  of  this  they  had  a 
group,  of  their  strain  of  Primula  sinensis  stellata.,  including  Blue 
Improved,  Red  Improved,  Salmon-red  Improved,  and  White  Im¬ 
proved.  These  plants  were  very  tall,  and  bore  a  profusion  of 
quite  large  flowers-.  .(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  large  and  interesting  group  of  well-grown  Ferns, 
amongst  which  we  noted  very  fine  specimens  of  Platycerium 
Willinckii,  Davallia  fijiensis  robusta,  Adiantum  farleyen.se, 
Pteris  Cbildsii,  and  Nephrolepis  Piersonii.  Interesting  also  was 
the  pretty  miniature  Stagshorn  named  Platycerium  pygmaeum, 
with"  fronds  only  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  quite  grey,  and  softly  cot¬ 
tony.  The  plant  is  three  or  four  years  old.  Many  others  of 
interest  might  have  been  mentioned.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  good-sized  group 
of  the  Giant  Blue  Italian  Hyacinth  and  the  Giant  White  Italian 
Hyacinth,  these  being  quite  different  from  the  well-known  Roman 
Hyacinth.  The  blue  one  we  like  best  on  account  of  the  size  and 
conspicuous  character  of  the  flowers,  but  more  particularly  their 
delicious  fragrance. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  -Co. ,  Kiln-field  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  very  interesting  group  of  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants,  such  as  Iris  Heldreichi,  Crocus  versicolor  picturatus,  C. 
Imperati,  Colchicum  hydrophyllum,  C.  montanum,  C.  croci- 
florum,  etc.  They  also  had  some  well-grown  plants  of  Primula 
megaseaefolia  and  floriferous  pieces  of  Hepatica  triloba  alba. 

Mr.  G.  Reutlie,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Keston,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
group  of  early-flowering  hardy  plants,  including  the  scarce  Iris 


Haussknechtii  with  coppery  brown  and  black  flowers,  also 
splendidly-flowered  specimens  of  Iris  liistrioides  major,  I.  reticu¬ 
lata  purpurea,  I.  Danfordiae,  and  others  of  that  class,  making 
a  very  interesting  display.  Other  noteworthy  plants  were  Col¬ 
chicum  hololophum,  Crocus  thomasinianus,  and  others. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.,  exhibited  a  splen¬ 
did  group  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Azaleas,  the-  hybrids  of  A.  mollis  and  sinensis  being  veiq  pro¬ 
minent.  Two  very  fine  ones  were  A.  m.  Ambrose  t  erschaffelt, 
and  A.  m.  Alphonse  Lavallee.  The  old  Ghent  Azaleas  were  re¬ 
presented  by  quite  a  group  of  the  variety  known  as  Altaclarense 
with  bright  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  these  Azaleas  were  grown  m 
the  form& of  standards,  and  others  as  bushes.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 

Medal.)  . 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  had 
an  extensive  group  of  herbaceous  and  early-flowering  subjects, 
such  as  Lenten  Roses,  Adonis  amurensis,  Colchicum  libanoti- 
cum,  Erantlius  cilicicus,  Anemone  ulsatilla,  Blue  Primroses, 
Primula  denticulata  alba,  P.  ubconica  rosea,  Lacbenallia  Rector 
of  Causton,  and  others  of  that  class.  A  dwarf  Saxifraga  named 
S.  Salmon!  seemed  closely  similar  to  S.  burseriana,  but  the 
flowers  are  more  cup-sliaped  and  three  instead  of  one.  on  a  stalk. 
Iris  iberica  in  a  small  pot  was  notable  for  its  lacking  a  stem, 
while  the  flower  was  as  large  as  the  pot.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Begonia  gigantea  carminata,  which  was  splendidly 
grown,  but  the  flowers  wanted  another  week  to  expand. 

Mr.  John  May,  Twickenham,  had  a  large  group  of  well-grown 
Cyclamen  in  48-sized  pots.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  group  of 
Primulas. 


Cornwall  Daffodil  Show. — The  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Society  intend  to  hold  their  annual  exhibition  on  April  8th. 
The  secretary  is  the  Hon.  John  Boscawen,  Tregye,  Pe  man  well, 
R.S.O. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  State  Flower.— The  legislature  of  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
has  adopted  the  Carnation  as  its.  State  flower  as  a  token  of 
reverence  for  the  late  Mr.  McKinley. 

*  *  * 

Record  Price  for  a  Potato. — What  is  believed  to  be  the 
world’s  record  price  for  a.  Potato  has  been  made  by  Mr  Win. 
Deal,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Feering  Hill,  Essex'  who  has  sold  a  single 
tuber  of  the  Eldorado  variety,  weighing  7-16ths  of  an  ounce,  for 
the  sum  of  £8,  which  is  equal  to  £272  per  lb. 

*  *  * 

Care  Fruit  at  Covent  Garden. — A  fine  exhibit  of  Gape  fruit 
from  the  Rhodes  Farm  might  have  been  seen  at  Covent  Garden 
mi  the  16th  inst.  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  were  in 
hue  condition.  The  Plums  are  Japanese  varieties,  probably  im¬ 
proved  in  America,  and  very  different  in  shape  from  European 
Plums. 

*  *  * 

Proposed  Society  or  Gardeners. — A  largely-attended  meet¬ 
ing  of  gardeners  was  held  at  Westminster  on  Tuesday  last  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  forming  a  society  of 
gardeners  with  some  special  object  in  view.  The  idea  arose  out 
of  the  great  gathering  of  gardeners  in  London  on  September  29th 
last,  the  opening  day  of  the  British  grown  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exhibition  at  Chiswick.  The  proposal  was  'to  make  the  above 
meeting  an  annual  affair,  with  a  dinner  at  which  they  could 
meet  for  social  enjoyment.  This  did  not  meet  with  much  sup¬ 
port,  and  an  amendment  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  George  Gordon 
that  the  main  object  of  the  society  should  be  for  the  betterment 
of  gardeners  and  the  raising  of  their  social  status,  not  by  any 
trade  unionism,  but  by  regulating  the  numbers  that  are  admitted 
to  the  profession,  and  apparently  to  register  the  names  of  those 

who  are  duly  qualified.  .  ■  / 

*  *  * 

Garden  Cities  and  Industries.— Mr.  Alfred  Sennett,  a  civil 
engineer,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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PRIMULAS. 

Cur  Magnificent  Strain  has 
leen  Awarded  Highest  Honours 
it  many  Exhibitions. 

\We  have  for  the  pant  thirty  years  grown  many  thousands 
( Jants  annually  for  Seed  purposes. 

'  e  First  Blue  Primula  was  introduced  by  our 
House,  and  we  were  awarded  the  F1EST 
CLASS  CERTIFICATE  of 

HE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

for  this  novel  break  in  colour. 

(ARTERS  KING  EDWARD  — A  giant 

white  novelty  of  great  substance  and  purity. 

(ARTERS  PRINCESS  MAY-Dainty 

pink  giant  form,  fine  truss. 

(ARTERS  BLUE  —  The  first  and  in  its 

improved  form  still  the  best. 

ARTERS  SCARLET-Most  brilliant 

colour,  fine  truss. 

ARTERS  CRIMSON— b  'eiy  rich  and 

effective 

ARTERS  CARMINE- A  lovely  flower. 
ARTERS  STRIPED — Prettily  marked. 

Each  in  Sealed  Packets. 

Tice  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  per  packet,  post  free. 

Illustrated  Lists  s:n‘  pest  free. 

AMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  237,  238  &  97, 

Majesty  the  King,  HICH  H01B0RN,  LONDON. 

he  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED, 

STANCLIFFE  NURSERIES, 

,'arley  Dale,  near  Matlock. 


'NIFER/E  and  other  ORNAMENTAL  TREE  5, 

comprising  Aucuba,  Box  (tree)  C'ryptomeria,  Genista 
Juniper  Tamariscifolia,  Pernettya,  Pyrus  alia,  Cupressus, 
Retinospora,Weigelia,  Lilac,  H  awthorn  B  oily, Laurels,  etc. 
IOOODEN  DRONS  (High-class  Named  Varieties 
Seedling  Hybrids  and  Alpines)  and  other  American  Plants. 
IMBERS— Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis,  Ivies  (large  and 
varied  quantity),  etc. 

id  IT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  AND  ROCK 
PLANTS,  FOREST  TREES. 

Tiense  variety.  Superior  quality .  Prices  moderate. 

■andscape  Gardening  and  Transplanting o?  Large  Trees 
a  Speciality. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


No*s<v 

Q  VEGETABLE  (ft 
&  FLOWER  W 

SEEDS 

Petmtoes,  Garden  Tools  &  Sundries. 
All  best  qualities.  Carriage  Free. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  yiz  post  free  on  application 

O  Royal 

^  Seed  Warehouses 


6 


Appointed 
U a kerb  TO 


His  Majesty 
the  Kino, 


GREEN’S 

MOWERS 


AND 


ROLLERS 


Stand 

Pre¬ 

eminent. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use. 

Known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  world.  May 
be  had  of  local  Ironmongers  or  Seedsmen. 


THOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  LU. 

Smithfield  Ironworks,  LEEDS  ;  and 
New  Surrey  Works, 
Southwark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  /or  Price  List  No.  14. 


DOBBIE’S  DAHLIAS. 

CUTTINGS  NOW  READY. 

1/10  for  12,  3,4  for  25,  5/10  for  50,  10/6  per  100- 
AX  Y  CLASS.  OUR  SELECTION.  POST  FRE'h 

FUCHSIAS. 

Cuttings,  Single  or  Double  varieties,  same  prices  as  above. 

DOBBI E  Sc  CO.,  Rothesay,  S'otlvrd 

To  Readers  and  Subscribers. 

COPIES  OF 

THEGARDENING  world 

CONTAINING 

Coloured  Plates 


1903 

May  23 — Saxifraga  Grisebacliii  and  a  Group  of 
Alocasias. 

,,  30 — Dendrobium  Nobile  Rotundiflorum. 
June  6 — Group  of  Caladiums. 

„  20 — Zenobia  Speciosa  Pulverulenta. 

-July  4 — Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii, 

„  18 — Australian  Pitcher  Plants. 

August  1 — Boronia  Heteropliylla. 

September  12.  —New  Trumpet  Daffodils. 
-October  3 — Lilium  Auratum  Platyphyllum. 
November  14— Bose  Mine.  N.  Levavasseur. 

1904 

January  2 — Hybrid  Tea  scented  Rose  Irene. 

may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  2 Bl¬ 
each  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made. 


WARE’S 


% 

V* 


Finest  Stocks,  Tested  Growth. 


Collections  for  Small  or  Large  Gardens,  2/8  to  (05/- 
Paruculars  upon  apDlication.  All  Setds  sent 
Cirnage  Paid. 


WARE'S  FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

BEGONIAS. 


MACLAREN &S0NS,  37  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


SINGLES 

DOUBLES 


per  doz. 
ir  m  2/6 
„  3/6 


per  100. 

18/- 

25/- 


WARE’S  BEGONIA  SEED. 

Choicest  Mixed. 

Saved  from  our  Exhibition,  collection  from  pot-grown 
plants.  Single,  1/-  and  2/3  per  pa  Let ;  rouble,  2/6 
and  5/-  per  packer. 

New  Catalogue  free  by  post.  Call  or  write  for  it. 


London  Show  Rooms  : 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 

Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION. 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM, 

MIDDX. 


THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote, 

A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plant 
Stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 

FULLDIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W. 


John  K.  King  &  Sons 


BUY 

SEEDS 

FROM 

THE 

ACTUAL 

GROWERS. 


Are  the  largest  bona  fide  Seed 
Growers  in  England. 

Purchasers  Save 
25  to  50  per  cent,  by  dealin 
with  them. 

Famous  for  over  110  years. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

And  POTATOES 

Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 

The  original  Firm  of 

KING. 

_  FtUADED  1793. 

The  King  s  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant 

COGGESHALL  &  READING 

(Essex).  (Berks) 
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Society  of  Arts  on  the  17tli  inst.  He  said  that  the  return  to 
the  land  was  the  direction  in  which  we  must  look  for  the  relief 
of  urban  and  rural  districts,  as  well  as  for  the  recuperation  of 
our  degenerate  physique.  He  regarded  the  British  Empire  as 
consisting  of  branches  of  one  great  family,  concrete  and  inter¬ 
dependent.  It  might  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  if  one 
branch  were  to  give  up  the  production  of  a  certain  commodity, 
and  entrust  its  production  to  another.  At  the  present  day 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  were  rrofitably  utilised  abroad  in 
fulfilment  of  our  requirements,  and  he  thought,  instead  of 
growing  wheat  at  unremunerative  prices,  we  might  supply  our¬ 
selves  with  the  greater  proportion  of  our  dairy  produce  and 
vegetable  needs.  If  we  pictured  the  fact  of  this  countiy  over¬ 
spread  with  towns  of  moderate  size,  and  each  surrounded  by 
its  own  agricultural  zone,  we  could  effect  great  economy  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  manure  and  carriage.  These,  with  a  population 
limited  to  25,000,  would  profitably  utilise  50,000  acres.  The 
successful  competition  of  the  foreigner  in  vegetables  and  other 
produce  was  not  due  to  lower  rents,  but  to  the  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  to  agriculture.  He  thought  that  the  intensified 
culture  of  the  land  would  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  its 

labour-supporting  capacity. 

*  *  * 

Lawn  Mowers  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — An  exhibition  of 
motors  of  a  very  extensive  character  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  from  the  12th  to  the  24th  inst.  As  far  as  we  have  seen, 
there  were  only  two  exhibitors  of  lawn  mowers  present,  and 
each  had  motor  lawn  mowers.  Messrs.  Ransoines,  Sims,  and 
Jefferies,  Limited,  Orwell  Works,  'Ipswich,  had  stand  No.  177 
at  the  Automobile  Show,  on  which  thexj  had  patent  lawn  mowers. 
One  had  a  42in.  cutting  cylinder,  driven  by  a  6-horse  power 
petrol  motor.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  driver  rides  on  the 
machine  and  can  steer  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  machine 
can  be  used  on  extensive  grass  areas  where  the  ground  is  not 
too  hilly.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  roller  when  desired.  They 
had  several  smaller  motor  lawn  mowers  of  similar  design. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Green  and  Son,  Limited,  New  Surrey  Works, 
Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.,  had  several  lawn  mowers,  in¬ 
cluding  Green’s  patent  New  Century,  for  use  in  restricted  areas, 
being  very  moderate  in  size.  The  “  Silens  Messor,  a  machine 
also  present,  was  of  suitable  size  for  a  donkey,  pony,  or  horse. 
Quite  of  another  type  was  Green’s  petrol  motor  lawn  mower,  a 
very  useful  machine  for  lawns,  taking  the  place  of  a  pony 
machine.  The  larger  size  had  a  cylinder  24in.  in  length,  and 
was  driven  by  a  2|-horse  power  motor.  In  this  the  man  walks 
behind  and  directs  the  machine.  A  much  larger  machine  was 
Gx*een’s  steam  motor  lawn  mower  and  roller.  It  is  of  simple 
design,  so  that  a  gardener  or  handy  man  may  be  able  to  work 
the  machine  with  very  little  practice.  The  driver  sits  upon  tin's 
machine  while  working  it. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Manchester  Field  Society. — Before  the  members  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Field  Society  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Burgess  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to'  some  interesting  views  as  to  how  Manchester  may  be- 
transformed  into  a  garden  city.  Much,  he  said,  had  already 
been  done  by  public  improvements,  the  partial  suppression  of 
the  smoke  nuisance,  etc. ,  but  much  more  could  be  done,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  our  merchant  princes  to  contribute  willingly 

towards  any  movement  for  making  the  city  more  beautiful. 

'  *  *  * 

Failure  of  Parsley  Crops. — The  “  quest  ion  ”  night  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association  on  the  15th  inst. 
proved  highly  successful.  Mr.  Walter  Jones  presided.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  solve  was  the  cause  of  the 
almost  universal  comparative  failure  of  that  useful  domestic 
herb  Parsley  around  Birmingham  during  the  past,  year.  There 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  abnormal  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  were  chiefly  responsible,  though  the  quality  of  some  soils, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  affect  the  welfare  of  Parsley  to  a 
degree  more  or  less  favourable  than  almost  any  other  culinary 
plants,  a  calcareous  soil  evidently  being  the  most  congenial. 

*  *  *  ' 

Darlington  Municipal  Reform  League.- — One  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  at  the  meetings  of  the  Darlington  Municipal  Reform 
League  is  that  of  horticulture.  They  have  had  before  them  Mr. 
James  Morrison,  the  chief  curator  of  the  Darlington  Parks,  who 
had  given  them  an  address  on  the  value  of  open  spaces,  and  the 
advantages  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  horticulture.  Mr. 
Morrison  set  before  Ms  audience  a  high  ideal  of  what  might  be 
done  if  the  Corporation  would  take  the  matter  fin  hand  to 


improve  the  homes  of  the  people  by  adding  to  them  some  of 
nature's  floral  gems.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
suggestion  that  the  Corporation  should  provide  for  the  poorer 
people  flower-boxes  made  ready  by  practical  men  in  the  spring 
time,  and  then  when  in  bloom  to  have  them  adjudicated  upon 
and  award  prizes  for  merit  in  keeping  and  in  training.  In  adopt¬ 
ing  it  Darlington  would  not  be  alone. 

o  O 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — The  inclement  weather  on  the  16tli  inst-  debarred 
a  great  many  from  attending  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  when  “  Forced 
Vegetables  ”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cooke, 
Shirley  Park  Gardens,  who  had  brought  with  him  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  esculents  to  illustratei  his  paper.  Those,  however, 
who  had  braved  the  elements  were  well  repaid  with  the  cultural 
directions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cooke.  The  lecturer  has  not  long 
taken  up  the  duties  of  head  gardener  to  Colonel  Simpson,  and 
(his  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  local  horticulturists.  From 
the  reception  given  him  he  is  indeed  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this 
society.  In  opening  his  subject,  he  emphasised  the  increasing 
demand  there  is  for  forcing  vegetables,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  very  essential  to  the  gardener  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the 
t  imes.  The  varieties  that  came  under  his  notice  were  Asparagus, 
French  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Chicory,  Dandelion,  Cucumbers, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Peas,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Potatos,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  Tomatos.  Under  each  heading  be  gave  detailed 
instructions  how  they  should  be  treated  from  the  seed  sowing 
operations  until  they  are,  ready  for  the  table.  Following  the 
paper  a  good  discussion  took  place  from  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
Gaylon,  Cutler,  Kitching,  Fleming,  Simpson,  Dingwall,  Boshier, 
Bentley,  Radley,  and1  May. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  J or  reply  in  (his  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  S',  a  ate  sheet  oj  paper  should  oe  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Double  Petunias  from  Seed. 

Do  you  consider  it  possible  to  get  as  good  varieties  of  double 
Petunias  from  seed  as  those  usually  considered  worth  growing  ? 
(D.  S.) 

All  double  Petunias  have  originally  been  obtained  from  seeds, 
but  those  which  are  usually  considered  worth  growing  are  the 
results  of  a  great-  deal  of  weeding  out.  For  instance,  out  of  a 
batch  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  seedlings  possibly  only  one  of  them 
would  be  superior  to  those-  already  in  cultivation,  and  possibly 
only  a  few  of  them  might  be  equal  to  the  parent  from  which 
the  seed  was  collected.  You  can,  of  course,  get  seeds,  rear 
plants,  and  pick  out  those  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  but 
to  make  sure  of  getting  good  varieties  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  plants  already  known  to  be  good  and  selected  for  their 
qualities.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  getting 
something  superior  from  a  packet  of  seed.  If  you  have  only 
space  for  a  limited  number  of  plants  of  good  quality  it  would 
be-  necessary  to  buy  good  varieties  and  propagate  the  plants 
from  cuttings. 

Cbards  aad  Cardoons. 

I  understand  that  both  Chard, s  and  Cardoons  consist-  of  the 
leaves  of  some  kind  of  Artichoke.  Can  you  tell  me  in  your  next 
issue  how  they  differ?  (J.  C.) 

They  are  usually  considered  to  belong  to  two  different  species 
of  Globe  Artichoke  having  different  English  names.  The  plant 
which  is  grown  as  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  Cynara  Scolymus. 
Ohards  are  derived  from  this  plant.  The  leaves  are  cut  down 
early  in  July  after  the  first  crop  of  heads  has  been  cut  from 
them.  The  leaves  commence  to  push  up  again  from  the  root, 
and  in  September  or  October  they  are  tied  up  and  blanched  by 
surrounding  them  with  soil  after  they  have  been  covered,  it  may 
be  with  hay  bands,  to  keep  the  soil  off  them.  The  process  of 
blanching  takes  four  to  six  weeks.  The  plants  may  be  dug  up 
after  blanching  and  stored  in  some  place  where  neither  light  nor 
frost  can  get  at  them  until  required  for  use.  These  blanched 
stalks  of  the  common  Globe  Artichoke  are  then  described  as 
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CROSS’S  SPECIALITIES  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 


ROSSS  VAPORISER 

(NICOTINE  FUMIGATING  COMPOUND). 

16/-  per  pint  (equal  to  40,000  Cubic  Feet). 

E. 


A  REDU:T10N  OF  20  PER  CENT.  ON  THE  CU7RENT  PRI 

No.  1  Sue— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  feet 
No.  2  Size- &  „  „  „  „  20,000 

No.  3  Size— 6oz.  „  „  „  12,000  „ 

No.  4  Size— 4  .,  „  „  „  8,000  „ 

No.  5  Size — 2  „  „  „  „  4,000  _  „ 

Vaporising  Fumigator,  Small  Size,  for  2.000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

Large  Size,  for  5,000  „  2/6  „ 


16/-  each. 
8/6  „ 
5/3  „ 

3/6  „ 

1/9  ,. 


ross’s  Garden  Fertilizer. 

1  cwt.,  16/- ;  561b.,  8/- ;  281b.,  5/-';  141b.,  3/- ;  71b.,  2/- ;  31b., 
1/3.  In  Canisters,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

ross’s  Organic  Guano. 

14/-  per  cwt. 

unt’s  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

FOR  POTTING  SOIL. 

20/-  per  cwt.,  11/-  per  half-ewt.,  6/-  per  quarter-cwt. 
(Carriage  paid).  In  Small  Bags,  141b.,  3/6  ;  71b.,  2/-.  In 
Tins,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

Quantities  of  1  cwt.  and  over ,  Carriage  Paid. 

unt’s  Chemical  Mixture. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemums  and  other  Flowers.  This 
is  a  purely  soluble  Compound  of  a  very  poweiful  nature, 
and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  Full 
instructions  given  with  each  package.  In  Tins  at  1/-, 
2/6  and  5/6  each 


Clubicide- 

A  new  Insecticide  and  soil  purifier;  destroys  all  ground 
vermin. 

5/6  per  gallon,  carriage  paid.  Will  make  2,000  gallons  of 
solution. 

Ballikinrain  Ant  Destioyer. 

2/6  and  3/6  per  bottle. 

Cross’s  Mildew  &  Insect  Destroyer. 

10/6  per  gallon,  2/6  per  pint,  carriage  paid. 

Mecros  Vaporising:  Powders. 

(Generates  Hycrocyanide-acid  Gas.) 

No.  1  set,  equal  to  15,0  0  cubic  feet,  3/- 
No.  2  set,  equ  il  to  7,500  cubic  feet,  2/- 
Apparatus,  2/6  each. 


To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  ClASCOW,  &  79,  MARK  LANE.  LONDON. 


GARSIDE  S  SILVER  SAND 


»AVE  HALF 
ME  COST. 


is  admitted  by  the  leading  Nurserymen  to  be  THE  BEST  QUALITY  obtainable  in  the  trade- 
Consumers  should  BUY  DIRECT  from  the  owner  of  these  celebrated  and  extensive  pits, 
which  contain  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  Sand,  and  thus  save  half  the 
ordinary  cost.  Apply  direct  to  the  proprietor  for  samples  and  prices,  free  on  Rail  or  Canal.  All 
'orders  executed  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  under  personal  supervision.  Special  railway  rates 
in  force  to  all  parts.  All  kinds  of  PEAT  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Sample  bag  sent  on 
application  to— GEORGE  GARSIDE,  F.R.H.S.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  BEDS. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

EiWblUhed  ovtr  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  pottage  paid,  to  English  sub- 
nbers.  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

TINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late 
iperinteudent  of  the  Royal  Horticultual  Society’s  Garden 
]  uswick,  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A  new  and 
leaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo,  Hand- 
'.^LBoun^ln  cloth-  Price  5s.-  post  free,  6s.  3d.— The 
ARDENING  World,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E,C. 


The  Most  Nutritious. 

EPPS’S 

Grateful— Comforting. 

COCOA 

Breakfast — Supper. 


CARNATION  SPIRAL  STAKES  .-Their 

advantages  over  wood — No  tying ;  last  for  years  ; 
almost  invisible,  therefore  neater  ;  cleaner  and  ultimately 
cheaper.  From  6s.  per  10U.  Special  terms  to  trade. — CHAS. 
GARDINER  &  CO.,  Coupar  Angus,  N.B. 


MAKE  THE  FIRST 


OF 


AN  ORDER 


^LONDON 

hud 


FOR  CLAY’S 

{Should  accompany  that  for  Seeds,  Plants,  <L-c. ) 

Sold  Everywhere  in  6d.  and  1/.  Tins  ;  and  Sealed 
Bags,  71b.,  2/6;  141b.,  4/6;  -81b.,  7/6;  561b.,  12/6;  1121b.,  20/- 
Or  direct  Iron  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins). 

.Every  Tin,  Bag  and  Seal  bears  the  TRADE 
MARK  as  shown  in  centre  of  Cross  ;  the  onlv 
Guarantee  of  Genuineness. 

CLAYS  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING 

Write  for  full  PRICE  UIST  of  Manures, 
Chemicals,  Sundries,  &c. 

U  T  A  V  Oy  O  O  Manure  Manufacturers 

OW  QUllj  and  Bone  Crushers, 

STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


LE  BUTTS  ‘UNIVERSAL’ 

HAND  SEED-DRILLS. 

Thousands  -Oy  Jlelivered  Free 

in  use. 

Write  f oi- 
List. 

Address  :— 


J.  LE  BUTT  &  CO  •j  s-ffolh! 
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Chords.  The  Cardoon  is  Cynara  Cardunculus,  a  very  similar 
plant  as  far  as  foliage  is  concerned.  The  plants  are  reared 
from  seeds  or  suckers,  planted  out  in  trenches  similar  to 
Celery  and  the  stalks  tied  together  in  the  autumn,  covered  with 
hay  bands  and  blanched.  These  stalks  are  then  known  as 
Cardoon  s. 

Spotted  Leaves  of  Ficus. 

I  enclose  two  leaves  of  the  Ficus  indica  which  my  sister  has. 
Could  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  brown  spots  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves?  (Godfrey  Marshall.) 

We  suppose  by  an  oversight  you  called  it  Ficus  indica,  as  the 
real  name  is  Ficus  elastica.  If  the  plant  has  been  standing  in  a 
greenhouse  we  should  say  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  cold 
drip  from  the  roof.  Otherwise  it  appears  to  be  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  bad  atmosphere,  possibly  the  result  of  gas.  The 
undersides  of  the  leaves  are  getting  brown  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  When  a  leaf  is  getting  too  old,  if  it 
withers  up  naturally,  it  turns  yellowT.  The  big  blotches  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  we  do  not  consider  to  be  due  to  the  same 
cause.  Besides  the  opinion  that  it  might  have  been  due  to  drip, 
we  have  also  seen  this  plant  affected  similarly  to  those  you  sent  by 
being  too  near  the  glass  during  severe  frost.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to”  cause  all  the  leaves  to  become  brown  in  succession,  and  the 
stem  itself  ultimately  dies.  Apart  from  this,  there  was  some 
evidence  of  the  leaves  having  been  subjected  to  bad  usage,  which 
of  course  may  have  been  accidental.  One  of  the  leaves  was 
dying  in  a  circular  patch  that  bore  .evidence  of  having  been 
stamped  by  something.  Apart  from  evidence  as  to  what  actually 
caused  this  injury,  we  should  suggest  that  the  cultivators  con¬ 
sider  which  of  these  causes  was  likely,  and  avoid  it  in  future  if 
possible. 

Glass  Roof  Leaking. 

The  roof  of  one  of  our  warm  houses  is  leaking  badly,  and  cold 
water  dripping  on  the  plants.  The  house  is  not  very  old,  and 
should  not  have  been  in  this  condition.  Is  there  any  good  plan 
of  making  it  watertight?  (W.  B.  J.) 

The  putty  of  the  roof  may  he  broken  by  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  glass,  which  is  always  taking  place  in  the 
warmest  houses,  such  as  stoves  and  propagating  pits.  You 
should  exuni  ie  the  outside  of  the  roof,  and  putty  up  all  the 
cracks,  making  good  any  part  that  may  be  broken.  The  whole 
of  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  should  then  he  painted  when  you 
can  get  a  dry  day.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  laps  of  the  glass 
may  not  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  rain  from  blowing  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  wind  has  been  sufficient  to  blow 
in  the  rain  through  the  laps  of  the  glass,  even  in  a  well-con¬ 
structed  house.  In  case  the  laps  of  the  glass  are  really  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  depth,  it  might  be  worth  while  reglazing  the  whole  next 
summer,  so  that  the  glass  may  be  made  to  overlap  sufficiently. 

Establishing  Mistleto?. 

What  is  the  best  plan  to  get  Mistletoe  to  grow  on  trees? 
Give  the  names  of  trees  on  which-  it  succeeds  best,  as  I  have 
tried  repeatedly,  and  failed  to  get  it  to  grow.  (Viscum.) 

The  trees  on  which  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  a  wild  state 
are  Apples,  Hawthorn,  Black  Poplar,  Willows,  and  Maples. 
Mistletoe  in  ‘a  wild  state  seems  to  like  the  neighbourhood  of 
water  or  a  moist  climate.  For  that  reason  it  is  more  plentiful  in 
the  West  of  England  than  it  is  in  the  East.  In  the  eastern 
counties,  however,  where  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  sheets  of  water.  To  establish  it  on 
any  of  these  trees,  select  a  branch  of  moderate  size  on.  which 
the  hark  is  smooth.  On  the  underside  of  this  rub  the  berries 
sufficiently  hard  to  burst  them,  and  so  enable  the  slimy  matter 
in  the  ■  interior  to  fix  the  seed  to  the  branch.  The  object  of 
putting  it  on  the  underside  of  the  branch  is  that  it  may  escape 
the  attention  of  birds  which  might  attack  the  her  17.  It  is  some¬ 
times  recommend  to  cut  a  notch  in  the  hark  of  the  branch  and 
push  the  Mistletoe  berry  into  this..  That  is  both  unnatural  and 
unnecessary.  If  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  any  plan  to  keep  the 
birds  away,  you  could  tie  a  piece  of  calico  or  muslin  over  the  seeds 
until  the  embryo  has  germinated  and  passed  into  the  tree.  The 
first  year  you  will  be  unable  to  see  any  effect  of  growth,  as  the 
young  Mistletoe  employs  its  time  in  penetrating  the  tissues  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  is  placed. 

Growing  Mustard  and  Cress  for  Market. 

I  want  to  grow  Mustard  and  Cress  for  market  in  winter. 
Would  frames  be  suitable  for  this  purpose?  If  so,  what  would 
be  the  best  plan  to  adept  ?  (Subscriber.) 

A  good  plan  would  be  to  put  12  in.  to  18  in.  of  fermenting 
manure  into  the  frames,  or,  in  other  words,  make  up  beds  to  that 


depth  and  then  stand  the  frames  upon  them.  Tread  the  manure 
so  that  fermentation  will  go  on  slowly.  Place  a  few  inches  of  soil 
dapth  and  then  stand  the  frames  upon  them.  Tread  the  manure 
so  the  fermentation  will  go  on  slowly.  Place  a  few  inches  of  soil 
on  the  manure,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  tins.  Mustard  and  Cress 
should  be  sown  in  different  frames,  as  the  latter  takes  a  much 
longer  time  to  germinate  than  the  former,  and  you  cannot  give 
them  both  the  best  of  treatment  in  the  same  frame.  The  601I 
should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  give  the  young  plants 
a  healthy  green  appearance.  There  is  another  method  of  rearing 
Mustard  and  Cress,  by  filling  some  punnets  with  soil  and  sowing 
the  seeds  therein.  By  this  method  the  Mustard  and  Cress  may 
be  taken  to  the  market  straight  away  in  the  punnets,  without 
having  the  trouble  of  cutting  it.  The  plants  also  keep  in  better 
condition  until  required  than  when  cut.  The  saving  in  time 
should  help  to  compensate  you  for  the  value  of  the  punnets,  which 
is  a  mere  trifle. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  H.)  1,  Anemone  blanda  ;  2,  Crocus  biflorus  ;  3,  Anemone 
Hepatica  rubra ;  4,  Hyacinthus  azureus ;  5,  Scilla  sibirica ;  6, 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae  sardensis. — (T.  B.  W.)  1,  Acacia  armata ;  2, 
Daphne  odora;  3,  Cytisus  filipes;  4,  Erica  melanthera.;  5,  Cor- 
dyline  australis  Doucetti.— .(E.  A.  S.)  1,  Polystichum  angulare 
proliferum ;  2,  Asplenium  obtusatum  lucidum ;  3,  Nephrolepi- 
Duffii;  4,  Nephrolepis  cordifolia;  5,  Nephrodium  molle ;  6. 
Pteris  lepida;  7,  Asplenium  ebeneum.— (E.  R.)  1,  Dendrobium 
crassinode  ;  2,  Dendrobiuin  primulinum  giganteum  ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  (a  fairly  good  but  not  rare  variety);  4,  Dendre- 
hium  no  bile  ballianuin  ;  5,  Cypripedium  ehamberlainianum.— 

(A.  M.  B.)  1,  Crocus  susianus ;  2,  Helleborus  orientalis ;  3,  Hel- 
leborus  foetidus ;  4,  Galanthus  Elwesii ;  5,  Thymus  citriodorus 
aureo-variegatuis ;  6,  Iberis  gibraltarica. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


J  a  Scotia  Fruit. 

ie.  Agent-General  |or  Nova  Scotia;  in- 
s  us  that  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities 
'  presented  a  special  Commemorative 
il  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  for 


the  splendid  exhibit  of  dessert,  cocking,  and 
cider  Apples  which  have  been  displayed  by 
the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  in  the 
Canadian  Court  during  the  last  three  months'. 
Nova  Scotia  fruit  easily  holds  the  first  place 
among-  all  the  Apples  imported  into  this 
country  from  abroad.  By  a.  process  of 
systematic  selection  directed  towards  secur¬ 
ing  flavour  combined  with  long  keeping 
qualities',  and  by  limiting  production  to  com¬ 
paratively  few  varieties  possessing  these 
characteristics,  Nova  Scotian  growers  have 
won!  for  their  fruit,  this  enviable  position. 
The  Apple  crop;  in  Nova;  Scotia;  was  unusually 
large  last  year,  and  over  half  a  million 
barrels  have  already  been  shipped  to  this) 
country. 

— o — - 

Frost  Register  at  Badanloch. 

Mr.  D.  Dingwall,  gardener  at  Badanloch, 
Kinbracei,  Sutherland,  N.B.,  is  anxious  to 
compare  the  frost  register  of  some  southern 
garden  with  his  own  in  order  to  learn  the 
difference  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  frost 
at  the  two  ends  of  Britain  dining  the  year. 
This  far  northern  garden  is  situated  at;  500  ft. 
above  sea  level  and  is  very  much  subjected  to 
the  force  of  the  prevailing  winds'.  He  has 
been  keeping  a  diary  of  the  weather  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  lie  finds  the 
record  a  very  varied  one  indeed.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1903,  he  states  that  lie  recorded  120 
degrees  of  frost  during  the  month.  This,  we 
take  to  be  the  sum  total  of  the  lowest  re-gisi- 
ter  taken  each  morning  during  the  month. 
In  February  he  registered  26  degrees,  in 
April  the  figure  wasi  80  degrees..  No>  frost 
occurred  during  May,  but  in  June  he  rei- 
gistered  6  degrees.  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  escaped  scot  free,  but  ini  October  15 
decrees  were  registered.  In  November  the 
amount  was  21  degrees,  while  December 
nearly  rivalled  January  with  118  degrees-. 
The  total  for  the  year  was  454  degrees. 

- — o — 

Daffodil  Golden  Spur. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  Ewenfield  Gardens, 
Ayr,  sends  us  a  bulb  of  Golden.  Spur  Daffodil 
which  has  been  forced,  with  seven  flowers  on 
it.  More  than:  half  these  flowers  were  ex¬ 
panded,  and  the  rest  in  bud.  Of  course, 
this  variety  is  a  strong-growing  one,  and  -if 
given,  plenty  of  space  the  bulb  will  split  up 
into  several  during'  the  course  of  the  season 
of  growth,  but  sometimes,  these  separate 
bulbs  hold  together  so  firmly  as  to  appear 
like  one.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Good 
Luck  Lily  (Narcissus  Tazetta,  chinensis)  and 
several  other”  of  the  strong-growing  long  and 
medium  crowned  Daffodils1.  This:  bulb  was 
given  him  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  of  Messrs,  Car¬ 
negie  and  Sons,  Belmont  Nurseries,  Ayr. 
He  says  also  that  he  noted  a  great  many 
with  four,  five  or  six  blooms-  to-  a  bulb  of  this 


same  variety.  Hei  says  he  has  never  seen 
Daffodil  bulbs  throwing  up  so  many  blooms 
from  each,  especially  after  being  hard  forced. 
We  fancy,  however,  the  larger  bulbs  are 
usually  separated  from  cue  another  before 
being  put  into  commerce.  In  this  case  the 
separate  portions  of  the  bulb  held  together 
pretty  strongly,  so  that  it  would  have 
damaged  the  appearance  of  the  clump  to- 
separa.te  them.  If  our  correspondent  would 
plant  this  variety  and  other  strong  growing 
types  in  his  garden,  giving  them  plenty  of 
room,  he  will  be  able  to  get  a,  good  number 
of  flowers  from  a  large  proportion  of  them. 


San  Jose  Scale: 

The  Government.  Experimental  Stations  in 
Canada  have  proved  of  great  service  to  the 
community  there,  but.  especially  to  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  San 
Jose  Scale  appeared  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rockies  ah-out  ten  years'  ago,  and 
about  seven  years  since  it  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Ontario,  Canada.  It.  spread  rapidly, 
causing  great  loss  to  fruit  growers,  especially 
in  the  Niagara,  district,  which  is  considered 
the  best  fruit-growng  district  c-f  Canada. 
About  10,000  Peach  trees  were  ruined  in  a 
short  time.  The  local  government  took 
energetic  action  in  the  case,  with  the  result 
that  the  scale  was  largely  confined  to  the 
district  in  which  it  first  appeared.  The 
people  there  think  that  in  the  course  of  five 
more  years  remedies  will  be  found  that  will 
effectually  keep  the  insect  in  check.  Ati 
present  the  most  popular  remedies  are  lime, 
sulphur,  -and  salt  in  mixture.  Others  use 
crude  petroleum,  and  petroleum  with  whale 
oil  so:a.p  emulsion.  These  latter  remedies 
are  effective  but  less  popular,  owing  to  their 
being  disagreeable  of  application.  Another 
advantage  of  the  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt, 
remedy  is  its  economy.  One  fruit  grower 
states,  that  lie  was  able  to  -spray  forty  Apple 
trees  and  800  Peach  trees  with  the  mixture, 
and  the  outside:  help  only  cost,  him  £2  to  do 
it.  The  proportions  in,  which  these  ingre¬ 
dients  are!  used  are  15,  15  and  10.  Tire 
lime  is  slowly  slaked  in  5  gallons  of  water 
and  the  sifted  sulphur  is  added  to  the  mix- 
ure,  stirring  all  the  while.  The  whole  is 
then  boiled  for  an  hour.  After  this,  salt,  is 
added  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  another 
half  hour.  A  new  insecticide  is  that  named 
McBain’st  Carbolic  Wash,  but  further  experi¬ 
ments  are  necessary  to-  determine  the  efficacy 
and  economy  of  this  method.  This  remedy 
ha, si  been  in.  use  for  some  years  in  California. 
A  strong  point  in  its  favour  is  the  readmesa 
with  which  a  spray  can  be  prepared.  Its 
recommendations  are  effectiveness,  harmless- 
ness  to-  the  trees,  easy  application;,  and 
cheapness.  The  Government  is  now  being 
asked  to'  establish  township  spraying  plants, 
so  that  in  the  multitude  of  users  it  may  be 
done  economicallv. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. — Since  the  advent  of  the  new  year 
the  weather  has  been  much  against  this  work  being  carried 
out ;  in  fact,  little  or  nothing  cculd  be  done  with  the  ground 
in  such  a  soddened  state,  but  all  arrears  in  thisi  department 
must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible,  or  the 
trees  will  have  but  little  chance  to  recuperate  themselves 
against  the  drying  winds  of  early  spring,  of  which  we  stand 
much  in  need  after  such  a  continual  downpour  of  rain.  Like¬ 
wise,  all  pruning  should  be  pushed  on  without  delay,  as  most 
fruit  trees  and  bushes,  with  the  exception  of  Vines,  Figs,  and 
Apples,  are  fast  on  the  move,  while  those  planted  after  this,  date) 
would  he  the  better  unpinned  until  nest  autumn,  unless  it  be 
any  extra  long  growths,  which  may  be  slightly  shortened ;  but 
with  well-managed  trees  from.  a.  nursery  this  should  not  be  the. 
case.  Gat.  all  trained  trees  in  position,  allowing  ample  space 
for  the.  swelling  of  the  shoots,  and  examine  standard  trees,  a;si  it. 
is  quite  likely  the  stakes  have,  got  more  play  than  is  good  for 
the  tree,  owing  to  the  incessant  rainfall  throughout  the  country. 
Should  the  present  mild  weather  continue,  the  mulch  placed 
around  fruit  trees  would  be  as  well  removed  for  the  time',  so  as 
to  admit  s.un  and  air — both  beneficial  aidsi  to  growth  of  root 
and  branch. 

Top-dressing  Borders. — Here  again  delay  has  been  caused 
by  the  impropitious  weather,  but  asi  soon  a.s  weather  permits 
strain  eveiy  nerve  to  get.  this  important  work  brought  to.  a. 
close,  remembering  former  advice  .as  to  first  removing  2  in. 
or  3  in.  of  the*  surface  .soil  without  damaging  the  roots,  and  re¬ 
placing  with  fibrous  loam,  having  a  fair  percentage  of  soot 
and  wood  ashes  mixed  in,  and  not  omitting  the  old  lime  r  ubble 
or  plaster,  or,  failing  this,  newly-slaked  lime  for  all  stone 
fruits. 

Morello  Cherries. — These  are  very  forward,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  weather  of  late,  and  where  trees  were  badly  in¬ 
fested  last  year  with  that,  dreadful  pest  the  black  aphis,  I  would 
counsel  growers  of  this  fruit  to  give  the  trees  another  spraying 
with  quassia,  extract  or  tobacco  water,  thoroughly  wetting  every 
part  of  the  wood  and  wall,  choosing  a  bright  day  for  the 
job,  so,  that,  the  insecticide  may  make  itself  felt,  on  the  enemy, 
the  effect  of  which  is,  lost  during  showery  weather. 

Pears. — Some  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  against  warm 
walls  will  soon  be  expanding  their  blossoms1,  and  if  a  crop  is 
expected  some  kind  of  protection  must  be  afforded  them. 
Much  can  be  clone  this  way  by  placing  bracken  or  spruce, 
boughs  over  the  branches  in  lieu  of  more  costly  material,  such 
as  tiffany  or  hexagon  being  employed  ;  this  tied  on  securely 
will  ward  off  a  deal  of  frost  or  hail.  With  large  trees  in  the 
open  it  is  a  more  difficult  question,  but  if  tall  poles  or  Pea 
stakes  be  stuck  in,  layers  of  fish  netting  or  tiffany  are  easily  ad¬ 
justed,  but  endeavour  to  keep  it,  clear  of  the  blossom  if  pos¬ 
sible,  or  hoar-frost  may  blacken  the  same  and  spell  ruin  to  the 
crop.  The  trees  in  general  show  abundance  of  blossom  buds, 
and  it.  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  found  perf ect  when  expanded, 
when,  under  a  genial  spring,  good  crops  may  be.  looked  for,  in 
spite  of  the  untoward  summer,  much  against  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

Miscellaneous.— jAt  the  time  of  writing  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  weather,  .and  frost  may  be  expected  ; 
therefore  the  gardener  must  be  on  the  alert,  and  see  that,  the, 
wood  of  Fig  trees  is  properly  protected  in  thei  colder  counties 
if  very  severe  frost  sets  in,  and  that  early-flowering  Peach 
trees  get  ample  protection,  though  a  week  or  two  of  cold 
weather  would  retard  the  latter,  and  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to 
the  trees  as.  well  as  the'  crop  later  on.  Thke  advantage  of  fine 
days  to  remove  all  weeds  among  Strawberry  plantations,  as 


well  as  that  of  the  Raspberry,  shortening  the  canes  to  a  firm 
bud  if  not  already  done,  and  thei  pruning  of  the  Filbert  should 
no  longer’  be  delayed.  We  still  have  a  few  cooking  Apples  left, 
which  are  looked  over  weekly  and  decaying  fruit  removed,  ven¬ 
tilating  the  room  for  a  few  hours  on  fine  days,  and,  though  it 
is  full  early  to  speak  of  grafting,  the  covering  material,  where 
clay  is  still  used,  should  begot  in  readiness,  so  that  in  a  week  or 
two,,  when  the  sap  is  on.  the  move,  the  work  may  be  under¬ 
taken  without  any  hindrance,  removing  any  stones  or  grit, 
and  mixing  a,  small  quantity  of  chopped  hay  and  a  little  horse 
droppings,  which  will  assist  to  bind  the  whole  together. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.— There  are  no  species  of  Orchids  that 
make  a  finer  display  than  this  Miltonia  when  well  cultivated. 
From  four  to  six  scapes  are  quite  possible  from  a  single 
growth,  and  each  scape  carrying  five  or  six  flowers.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  looks  finer  than  a  large,  thoroughly-healthy 
specimen  covered  with  its  delicately-tinted  flowers.  The  flower 
scapes  are  now  making  their  appearance  wdthin  the  leaves.  At 
this'  period,  when  the  pseudo-bulb  is  completed,  new  roots  are 
freely  emitted  from  their  base.  1  have  advocated  for  many 
years  past  repotting  the  plants  at  the  time  when  the  new  roots 
make  their  appearance.  I  am  well  aware  that  some  prominent 
cultivators  of  Orchids  will  agree  to  differ  with  me  on  this 
season  of  potting,  but  I  am  willing  to  depend  on  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  obtained,  perhaps',  under  the  most  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions  possible,  and  I  have  every  confidence  in  advocating 
spring  repotting  in  preference  to  attending  to.  their  require¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  in  the  autumn. 

Annual  repotting  is  necessary.  Turn  the  plants  out,  of  then 
pots,  and  carefully  remove  the  old  potting  compost, ;  cut,  away 
dead  roots  and  decayed  matter  about  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock,  it  may  be  done 
by  cutting  the  rhizome  asunder  and  removing  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs. 

In  repotting,  select  pots  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the 
plants  comfortably ;  drain  to  about  two-thirds  their  depths 
with  bracken  roots,  chopped  to  a  desirable  size.  After  placing 
the  plant  in  position,  fill  in.  the  remaining  space  with  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  in 
about  equal  proportions  •  add  to,  this  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
rough  silver-sand  and  a  few  finely-chopped  dried  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves.  Press  the  compost  moderately  firm,  and  mould  it 
slightly  to  the  centre.  Water  the  plants  when  repotting  is 
completed  with  rain-water,  poured  through  a  moderately  coarse 
rose  on  the  watering-can.  Arrange  the  plants  in  4,  position 
well  up  to  the  roof  glass, ;  protect  the  plants  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  a  week  or  two  until  the  new  roots  have 
got  hold  of  the  potting  compost,  after  which  ample  light  may 
be  given. 

Thrip  are  the  greatest,  pests  to  be  contended  with  ;  therefore 
it  is  advisable'  to  dip  the  plants  in  a  nicotine  wash  a  day  or 
two  before  repotting  the  plants  ;  then,  if  the  plants  are  after¬ 
wards  subjected  to  regular  spraying,  there  will  not  be  found 
any  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  pest  in  check. 

M.  bleuana. — The  hybrid  obtained  from  the  intercrossing 
of  M.  vexillaria  and  M.  Roozlii  I  have  found  much  less,  difficult 
to  cultivate  than  either  of  the  parents.  It  is  much  more 
easily  flowered,  and  the  delicate  tints,  on  the  many-flowered 
racemes,  which  are  generally  larger  than  either  of  the  parents, 
make  it  a  most  attractive  plant  -which  is  thoroughly  deserving 
of  a  place  in  every  collection.  It,  flowers  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  but,  like  M.  vexillaria,  its  potting  requirements 
are  best  attended  to  at  the  completion  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
when  new  roots  are  not  too  far  advanced.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  either  M.  vexillaria,  or  M.  bleuana  to  remain 
long  in  a  temperature  of  less  than  55  deg.  If  this  is  main¬ 
tained  at  the  normal  degree  during  winter  there  will  he  ample 
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provision  for  their  successful  cultivation  in  so  far  as  heating  re¬ 
quirements  are  concerned.  When  the  temperature  falls  lower 
than  that  above  mentioned,  refrain  from  damping,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  and  the  potting  compost  as  free  from  moisture 
as  possible  until  the  desired  temperature  is  again  reached. 

H.  J. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  whether  grown  in  a  separate  bed  or 
interspersed  among  other  plants  in  the  herbaceous:  border, 
should  now  be  given  attention  before  they  start  into  active 
growth.  Many  varieties  increase  rapidly  at  the  root.,  especially 
the  older  forms,  and  unless  split  up  frequently  are  apt  to 
become  somewhat  weedy.  It  is  advisable  when  dividing  to 
retain  the  young  pieces  as  much  as  possible  and  discard  the 
flowering  roots,  of  last  season  if  onei  lias  sufficient  stock  to  do 
so,  as  the  younger  roots  give  better  results.  To  see  Asters 
at  their  best  it  is  necessary  to  take  them  up.  at  least  every  two 
years  and  trench  the  ground1,  freely  incorporating  some  good 
rotten  manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a.  heavy  texture  any 
lightening  material  at  hand  should  also'  be  added.  Now  is  a, 
good  time  to  perform  this  work.  Lift  the  plants  carefully  and 
lay  them  in  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground  near  at  hand,  or  cover 
them  up  so1  that  the  roots  do  not  become  dry,  also  taking  care 
that  the  varieties  do  not  become  mixed. 

When  replanting,  sufficient  space  should  be  allowed  between, 
each  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  develop'  fully.  At  least: 
i  ft.  should  be  given  from  plant  to  plant,  and  3  ft.  between 
the  rows  of  all  the  larger-growing  kinds.  If  one  'has  not 
sufficient  time  to  treat  the  border  in'  thiisi  way,  it  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants  if  some  decayed  manure  or  leaf-soil  is 
lightly  forked  in:,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 

Single-stemmed  Plants. — If  small  pieces'  are  taken  off  now 
and  potted  up,  these  will  make  nice  plants  for  putting  out 
about  April,  and  are  exceedingly  pretty  when:  grown  on  one 
stem.  These  are  very  desirable  for  planting  in  the  herbaceous 
borders,  as  they  keep  up  a  good  display  of  bloom  in  autumn, 
and  many  varieties,  especially  those  with  a  drooping  habit, 
answer  well  for  this  purpose. 

Delphiniums. — The:  young  shoots  of  these  will  now  be 
appearing  through  the  ground,  and  as  slugs  are  veiy  plentiful 
some  precautions  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  tender 
growths  being  eaten  off.  Sifted  cinder  ashes  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  this  purpose,  and  these  should  be  placed  closely 
around  the  shoots  in  addition  to  a,  quantity  being  laid  round 
the  whole  plant. 

The  old'  stools  of  Hollyhocks  should  also.  be  treated  in  the 
;  same  way,  and  the  ashes  in  both  cases:  used  plentifully. 

Oriental  Poppies. — During  recent  years  these  have  grown 
largely  in  public  favour,  and  there  is  nothing  which  gives  a. 
brighter  display  in  the  border  during  early  summer.  The  old 
Pa.paver  orientale  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  no  doubt 
■  will  be  more  so  in  the  future,  and  there  is:  now  a  very  good 
selection  of  colours.  These  Poppies  succeed  well  in  the 
majority  of  soil  ini  a  good  open,  sunny  situation,  but  the  ground 
before  planting  should  be  well  worked  and  some  feeding 
material  incorporated.  It  is  advisable  not  to  plant  too'  near  the 
front  of  the  border,  as  they  are  over  rather  early ;  neither 
should  the  batches  consist  of  more  than  three  or  four  plants'-,  or 
a  rather  unsightly  gap  ma,y  result.  If  used  as  cut  flowers 
they  should  be  gathered  as  the  buds  are  commencing  to1  expand, 
and  will  then,  last  a  considerable  time  in  water.  If  cut  when 
wide  open  the  petals  soon  drop.  Among  the  newer  varieties 
the  following  are  all  worthy  of  inclusion,  the  majority  of  which 
have  a,  dwarf  habit  and  do  not  require  staking :  Mrs.  Marsh, 
rich  crimson  flowers,  flaked  white ;  Blush  Queen,  a.  delicate 
pink  with  dark  spots  or  blotches ;  Mogul,  immense  blood-red  ; 
Silver  Queen,  delicate  silvery-white,  tinged  pink  ;  Mahogany, 
very  dark  reddish-purple ;  Prince  of  Orange,  a  telling  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Royal  Scarlet,  a  very  glowing"  scarlet ;  and  Livermere., 
a.  deep  crimson  with  black  blotches.  Any  of  these  varieties 
give  a  fine  effect  when  separately  bedded,  if  on©  can  plant, 
something  else  to  flower  later. 


Saxifraga  Boydii  alba. — During  tire  latter  half  of  February 
all  lovers  of  Alpines,  give  this  beautiful  Saxifrage  a  hearty 
welcome,  not  only  for  its  early  flowering,  but  also  for  the  pure 
whiteness  of  the  blooms,  which  contrast  pleasingly  with  the 
silvery  rosettes  and  make  this  one  of  the  most  distinct'  and 
desirable  of  all  rock  plants:.  In  a  crevice  on  the  rockery, 
between  the  coping-stones  of  a  bridge  or  in  any  position  similar, 
it  soon  makes  itself  at  home,  and  will  grow  and  flower  freely 
in  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  grit. 

Saxifraga  Grisebachii  is  another  early  flowering  recently 
introduced  species  belonging  to.  the  encrusted  section,  with 
silvery  leaves  and  crimson,  flower-stems,  which  appear  during 
March  or  April.  This  is:  also  easily  grown  in  a  similar  compost 
to  that  mentioned  above,  and  can  be  increased  by  division. 
Though  the  colour  of  the  flower’s!  and  stems  is  new  in  this 
section  of  Saxifrageis,  this;  Maceidonian  species  appears  to  be 
a  somewhat  overrated  though  an  interesting  plant. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

There  are  many  useful  bedding  plants  which  may  be  raised 
annually  from  seeds,  and  the  more  we  have  of  such  the  less 
house  or  frame  room  will  be  required  for  stock  during  winter. 

Solarium  marginatum  is  a  handsome  plant-  that  may  be 
treated  asi  a  half  hardy  annual,  raised  from  seeds  sown  now 
and  placed  in  the  propagating  house.  The  seedlings  may  be 
pricked  off  when  large  enough  and  hardened  off  gradually  ini 
tire  usual  manner.  The  value  of  the  plant  lies  in  the  large 
silvery-grey  leaves,  prickly  on  both  surfaces.  It  grows 
rapidly  when  planted  out,  but  may  be  kept  to  a-  suitable  size 
by  occasional  pinching.  It  is  pretty  as  a,  dot  plant  in  large 
beds  or  as  a  single  central  one  in  smaller*  round  beds'.  A  pretty 
effect  is  obtained  by  associating  Solanum  marginatum  with 
other  plants  having  bronze  or*  yellow  foliage. 

Salvia  farina, cea  is  another  pretty  plant  which  lias  recently 
come  into'  favour  for  bedding,  and  is  very  useful  for  late 
summer  work.  Seeds  may  be  sown  under  the  same  conditions 
as  for  Solanum  marginatum,  subsequently  growing  on  to  a 
good  size  in  pots  before  planting  out.  As  the  specific  name 
implies,  the  plant  has  a  “  mealy  ”  appearance,  but  its  chief 
beauty  lies  in  the  long  spikes:  of  violet-blue  flowers,  which  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Lavender. 

Roots  of  Cannas  intended  for  bedding  out  should  now  be 
placed  in.  heat  to  start-.  Large  roots  may  be  divided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock,  or  side-shoots  may  be  taken  off  when:  of  fair 
size  and  potted  up  in  small  pots,  plunging  in  gentle  bottom 
heat  to:  encourage  root  formation.  Gannas  must  be  of  good 
size  and  well  hardened  off  before  planting  out.,  or  they  will 
not-  flower  satisfactorily. 

Seeds  of  such  things  as!  Cnicus  (Chamaepeuce.)  diacamtha, 
Albizzia.  lophantha.,  and  Eucalyptus  Globulus  may  be  sown 
now  for  summer  work. 

Should  open  weather  bei  the  rule  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
conns  of  Gladiolus  may  be  planted.  These  popular  flowers 
have  been  greatly  unproved  of  late  years  and  furnish  a  mag¬ 
nificent  display  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  A  very  pretty 
effect  is  obtained  by  planting  groups  of  Gladiolus  among 
clumps  of  Gypsophila.  paniculata,  or  if  this  is;  not  to  be  had 
in  sufficient  quantity,  Gypsophila  eiegans  may  now  be  sown 
among  the  Gladiolus  later. 

Bulb's  in  beds  are  now  moving  fast,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  above  "round1  the  soil  should  be  well  loosened  with  the 
hoe.  °  W-  J- 


Singapore  Pineapples. — Singapore  has  taken  to  the  cultiva- 
on  of  Pineapples  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  at  present 
Bangoon  Times  says  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
be  fruits  are  sliced  and  canned  before  they  are  sent  away  to 
Le  European  and  American  markets. 
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Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and 
the  Orphanage. 

When  reading  over  your  report,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  issue 
for  January  3Ut-h,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  give 
me  room  in  your  columns  to  add  a  thought  or  two  respecting 
these  novel  institutions,  knowing  that  you  are  interested  in 
them,  as  also  many  of  your  readers. 

At  the  close  of  the  election  the  saddest  thing -to  think  of 
is  how  badly  disappointed  many  would  be  to  find  they  had  not 
been  successful,  the  more  so  when  one  comes  to  think  that  out 
of  over  fifty  applicants  not  one  but  had  a.  tale  of  some  bad 
malady  to  relate.  Added  to  this,  many  were  of  advanced  age. 

Surely  the  one  to'  be  maintained  during  the  coming  year  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sutton  would  rejoice  !  Added  to  this1,  those 
unsuccessful  are  relieved  by  the  aid  of  the  other  funds.  Surely 
these  are  splendid  additions ! 

But  when  gardeners  come  to  think  of  how  many  applicants 
there  were,  and  the  small  proportion  that  could  be  put  on,  and 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  applications  yearly,  and  how 
few  contribute  to  its  funds  (it  is  said  only  about  1,000),  and 
the  advantages'  given  to  members  of  long  standing,  should 
induce  them  to  contribute  to  it  in  early  life.  It  is  evident 
those  that  do  not'  do  sioi  will  stand  a.  poor  chance  of  receiving 
its  aid  should  they  need  it  as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  few  that  could  not  afford  <£1  Is.  per  year  if  they 
had  a  desire  to  do  so.  Some  may  say  that  it  would  entail 
some  self-denial.  I  found  this  in  years  gone  by,  and  should 
any  young  man  rise  above  its  needs  in  later  life,  then  he 
is  on  the  right  side,  and  should  be  grateful  for  the  good  he 
may  have  been  in  helping  others. 

But  the  question  has  to  be  faced  as  to  how  its  funds  can  be 
increased  and  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  it  affords  made 
known.  Surely  something  could  be  done  by  the  mutual 
societies  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  number  of  these 
with  a  very  large  member  roll  collectively,  and  the  power  and 
strength  and  assistance  these  could  be  to  these  two  charities  if 
only  they  would  resolve  to  adopt  some  method  of  raising  funds 
in  small  amounts  at  stated  times  during  the  year. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  good  may  be  done  if  in  large 
centres  these  mutual  societies  would  give  one  evening  in  the 
year  for  a.  paper  to  be  read  or  lecture  given  by  some  able 
man,  and  a  collection  taken  at  the  close.  It  may  be  said  that 
probably  in  many  instances  some  of  them  would  be  already 
contributors.  I  venture  to  think  the  major  portion  of  these 
would  give  some  small  sum.  Another  aspect  of  these  collec¬ 
tions  is  that  in  many  of  these  mutual  societies  there  are  a 
number  of  honorary  members.  The  charities  would  often 
appeal  to  them.  I  am  aware  of  the  now  existing  number  of 
agencies  there  are  endeavouring  to  assist  these  good  societies. 

I  venture  tdi  think  our  mutual  bretliren  have  not  done  their 
part  till  they  have  adopted  some  method  to  show  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  both  of  these  good  institutions. 

J.  C.,  F.,  Chard. 


Plant  Surgery. 

Plants  have  their  diseases  as  well  as  animals,  and  just  as 
in  the  animal  world  maladies  manifest  themselves  in  abnormal 
structures  and  outgrowths,  so  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  galls, 
cankers,  pustules,  tumours,  and  other  tissue  formations  are 
evidences  of  ailments.  There  is,  therefore,  a  surgery  of  plants 
as  well  as  of  animals,  and  the  successful  treatment  of  plants 
is  based  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  pathological  as 
well  as  of  the  normal  anatomy  of  the1  plants. 

Dr.  Ernst  Kuster,  of  Munich,  w7ho  has  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  researches  on  the'  anatomy  of  galls,  has  just- 
published  a  book  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  plants. 
Though  the  author  follows  somewhat  too  closely  the  termino-' 
logy  of  animal  pathologists',  he  has  nevertheless  produced  a 
work  of  much  value  to  plant-growers. 

Under  the  head  "Restitution”  Dr.  Kuster  classifies  all 
changes  in  growth,  induced  by  sections  and  wounds,  which  lead 
to  the  new  formation  of  the  cut-off  parts,  or  to  proliferation  of 


various  kinds.  Under  the  term  “  Hypoplasie  ”  axe  included 
the  phenomena  of  arrested  development  of  organs  or  parts 
due  to  various  inhibiting  reactions,  which  bring  about  diminu¬ 
tions  in  the  number  or  size  of  the  cells  or  otherwise  change 
the  tissues  so  that  they  stop  short  of  a  stage  of  development 
which  would  normally  be  regarded  as  complete. 

“  Metaplasie  ”  includes  progressive  changes  due  to  over- 
stimulation,  resulting  in  the  cells  and  tissues  undergoing  struc¬ 
tural  changes  in  excess  of  the  normal,  though  not  suffering  the 
enlargements  or  increase  in  numbers  dealt  with  under  “  Hyper¬ 
trophic,”  in  which  the  cells  attain  dimensions  more  or  less  in¬ 
ordinate,  due  to  excessive  growth  while  young  and  turgid. 
Most  galls  afford  examples  of  these  cases,  which  are  extremely 
common. 

Those  abnormalities,  usually  enlargements  and  distortions, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  inordinate  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  cells,  are  termed  “  Hyperplasie,”  and  under  these 
five  heads  the  whole  of  plant  disorders,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
anatomical  or  pathological,  are  classified.  Botanical  science 
has  hitherto  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  structures,  but  plant 
surgery  is  equally  important,  for  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
cause  of  abnormal  growths  and  to  remedy  or  develop  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs1  of  the  cultivator  is  to  make  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  vegetable  life. 


Antirrhinums  for  Summer  Bedding. 

As  the  time  is  now  upon  us  to  prepare  the  various  plants  for 
summer  bedding,  I  should  like  to  give  a  hint  to  those  reader’s 
of  the  “  Gr.W.”  who  have  not  tried  the  dwarf  Antirrhinums  for 
that  purpose  to  do  so.  They  are  a  class  of  plant  that  give  a 
grand  display  for  little  trouble. 

Unlike  our  old  friends  the  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  which  require 
about  nine  months  of  care  in  our  greenhouses  to  give  us  a  few 
months  of.  their  beauty  in  the  summer  time,  they  may  be 
raised  from  seed  and  be  ready  for  their  summer  quarters  in 
from  three  to  four  months.  Seed  can  be  purchased  now  in 
useful  colours,  such  as  Yellow  Prince,  White  Queen,  and  Crim¬ 
son  King. 

For  small  beds  nothing  pan  be  prettier  tlran  a  bed.  of  each' 
colour,  and  for  the  larger  beds  fill  the  centre  of  them  with  the 
white  variety,  and  follow  on  two  or  three  times  round  with  the 
crimson  one,  finishing  off  with  the  yellow  one. 

I  had  a  large  bed  planted  in  this  style  last  summer  which 
gained  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 

Then  we  have  the  mixed  varieties,  which  are  veiy  pretty  in 
the  borders'.  These  varieties  give  usr«a  wide  range  of  colour, 
some  of  them  being  beautifully  spotted.  ^ 

To  raise  these  useful  and  pretty  plants,  sow  the  seed  in 
February  in  beat,  in  pans  o>r  shallow  boxes  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and  cover  with  sheets  of  glass  and 
brown  paper,  removing  the  same  when  the  seedlings  appear. 
Keep  them,  near  the  glass,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  into  boxes  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one  of  leaf-mould1,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand,  giving 
them  room  to  make  nice  bushy  stuff.  As  they  grow  up,  pinch 
out-  the  leads,  when  they  will  branch  out-  and  make  nice  plants. 
Harden  them  off  by  the  middle  of  May  and  plant  in  the  usual 
way.  Those  who  have  not  tried  them,  I  am  sure  will 
be  delighted  with  their  beauty.  They  make  a  nice  change, 
which  is  a  thing  we  all  have  to  study  in  our  flower  gardens. 

J.  Smith. 


Caledonian  Forest. — It  is  stated  that  part-  of  the  old  Cale¬ 
donian  Forest  is  included  in  the  park  of  Dalkeith  Palace,  which 
extends  to-  1,000  acres.  That  forest  was  rather  a  large  order, 
so  that  Dalkeith  in  its  entirety  might  well  have  been  included 
Mafuta  Bananas. — The  large  acreage  of  Bananas  put  in  on 
the  Mafuta  lands  near  Montpelier,  Jamaica,  do  not  promise  tDi 
turn  out  as  well  as  expected,  writes  a  correspondent.  Ihese. 
Bananas  escaped  the  hurricane  with-  a  good  shaking,  and  at  first- 
promised  well,  but  at  present  the  appearance  of  a  good  harvest 
is  rather  second  rate. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Ribes  speciosum. 

The  o’enusi  Kibe®  Includes  Gooseberries  and  Currant®,  and  as 
the  above  specie®  liasi  spiny  stems,  it  is' uually  regarded  a®  a, 
Gooseberry,  although  only  an  ornamental  one.  It  is,  ini  fact, 
termed  the  Fuchsia-flowered  Gooseberry,  and  casual  observers 
would  be  more  likely  to  regard  it  as  a.  Fuchsia  than,  either  a 
Goosebeny  or  a.  Currant.  The  small  wedge-shaped  and  three- 
lobed  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  small  Gooseberry,  while  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  of  one  to  three  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  cylindrical,  with  a  four-lob ed 
limb,  and  the  stamens  are  twice  a,s  long  a®  the  calyx,  project¬ 
ing  beyond  the  flower  to  sortie  considerable 
length.  As  the  flowers  arei  abundant,  thisl, 
together  with  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  the 
length  of  the  stamens,  and  the  deep  red  colour 
of  the  whole,  gives  the  flower  very  decidedly 
the  appearance  of  a  Fuchsia.. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  California.,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1829,  and  in  its 
native  home  makes  a  bush  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
in  height.  As  it  is  liable  to  commence  growth 
early  there  isi  some  danger  that  lb  might  be 
caught  with  late  frosts  in  this  country,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  best  to  plant  it  against  a  wall. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
without  any  other  protection  whatever,  and! 
flowers  at  the  end  of  spring  or  early  in  summer. 

Like  the  fruiting  members  of  the  same  group, 
it  is  very  amenable  for  training  against  a  wall, 
and  this  enable®  it  to  reach  a,  much  greater 
height  than  it  does  in  its  native  home. 

The  plant  shown  in  our  illustaJatiom  has  been 
grown  on  a.  west  aspect  wall  at  Kew  for  many 
years,  and  stands  about  12  ft.  in  height.  Last 
year  it  flowered  most  profusely,  hut  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  flowers  do  not  show  well  against  the 
foliage  and  the  wall,  owing  to  their  dark  red 
colour,  which  doe®  not  give  the  contrast  in  shade 
so  much  desired  in  a  black  and  white  picture. 

The  other  plants  seen  clinging  to  the  wall  near 
the  top  are  sipecimenls  of  Linaria  Cymbalaria., 
which  come  of  their  own  accord  and  establish 
themselves  wherever  there  is  a  crack  between 
the  bricks. 

As  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned,  its  require¬ 
ments  are  few ;  so  long  as  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  the  aspect  sheltered,  it  will  thrive 
satisfactorily  and  repay  the  planter  for  the  space 
given  it.  The  stems  and  branches  are  very 
durable.,  so  that  when  once  they  have  been  nailed 
to  the  wall  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  the 
branches  to  extend  at  the  end®  so  long  a,s  there 
1  is  space  for  them,  both  laterally  and1  at  the  top. 

The  breast  wood  that  project®  away  from  the 
wall  ma.y  be  pruned  back  either  in  .summer  or 
win, ter.  The  branches  give  off  numerous  spur®, 
and  these  develop  any  quantity  of  flowers,  so 
that  a  large,  well-furnished  plant,  is  a,  veiy  orna*- 
mental  object. 

If  the  wall  were  of  white  instead  of  red  bricks, 
the  flowers  would  show  up  better  at  a  distance 
than  against  red  bricks.  As  it  is',  few  climbers 
aie  more  interesting  than  this  specie®  during 
the  time  it  is  in  bloom.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  so  hand¬ 
some  a  plant  should  not  be  more  often  planted  in  gardens  for 
covering  walls  than  it  is  at  present. 

Aconitmn  Wilsoni. 

hl  m?Dy  general  of  plants,  there  are  numbers,  of 
Zf"  SPef little  groups,  as  it  were,  in  the 
them  ft  mon&*  the  European  Aconites,  we  have  a,  number  of 

em  that  are  very  closely  related,  including  A.  Napellus,  A. 


pamculaitum,  A.  variegatum,  and  others.  In  Eastern  Asia  we 
have  likewise  a.  number  that  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
structure,  but  differ  in  height,  branching,  or  in  habit.  Wo 
lefei  to  A.  Fischeri,  to  which  various  other  names  have  been 
given  in  gardens,  and  the  subject  of  this  notice.  A®  seen  in 
gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  A.  Fischeri  forms  a 
single  upright  raceme  of  flowers  on  the  top1  of  steins  varying 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  ini  height..  A.  Wilsoni,  on  the  other  hand, 
develops  a  stem,  while  still  quite  a  young  plant,  5  ft,  to  6  ft. 
in  height,  bearing  a  terminal  panicle  of  flowers — that  is, 
numerous  side  branches  are  given  off  from  the  base  of  the 
main  one,  and  each  of  these  branches  carries  a.  raceme  of 
flowers. 


JilBES  SPECIOSUM,  01!  THE  FUCHSIA-ELOWEEED  GOOSEBERRY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  only  one  small 
raceme.  If  one  of  the  large  panicles  had  been  shown,  the 
flowers  would  necessarily  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  their 
form  would  have  thereby  been  greatly  obscured.  The  special 
features  of  this  species  are  its  tall  stems  and  branching  panicles 
of  light  blue  flowers  that  bloom  late  in  the  autumn  when 
flowers  of-  tins  genus,  have  mostly  been  over  for  some  time. 
It  was  collected  in,  Central  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  after 
whom  it  was  named. 
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Those  who  wish  to  make  a  bed  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
something  that  will  be  conspicuous  in  autumn  will  find  few' 
plants  more  worthy  of  aittemtiom  than  this  fine  Aconite. 

Lilium  nepalense. 

The  above  Lily  was,  first  introduced  .to  this  country  in  1855, 
but  seems  to  have  been  lost  on  onei  or  two  occasions  since  then 
until  reintroduced.  When  the  stem®  only  grow  11  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  height  they  may  only  have  one  flower,  but  under  suitable 
conditions  the  species  will  grow'  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  and  produce 
a  raceme  of  flowers.  Imported  bulbs  would  seem  to  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  some  of  them  being 
chiefly  white,  except  towards  the  basei  on  the  outside.,  where 
they  are  stained  with  purple.  Well-marked  varieties,  ho|W- 
etver,  have  a  considerable  amount  of  colour,  a,si  represented  in 
our  illustration  showing  two  flowers.  This  colour,  which  lies 
chiefly  around  thei  base  of  the  open  portion  of  the  flow'd,  is 
claret,  very  intense  at  the  opening  of  the  tube,  and  somewhat, 
broken  into  spots  and  lines  where  it  passes  into  the  whitish- 
yellow  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  flower.  When  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  the  six  segments  really  roll  back  sharply  sol  as  toi 
hide  the,  greater  portion  of  the  tube.  This  species  belongs  to 
the  Eulirion  (section,  which  mean®  Lilium  proper,  and  includes 
all  those,  having  an  elongated  tube  to  the  flower  and  narrow 
leaves. 


Plants  for  Room  Decoration. 

Now  is  a,  good  time  to  increase  the  stock  of  plants  for  table 
and  room  decoration.  Crotons  are  always  most  useful ;  where 
stove  heat  can  be  had  they  are  easily  grown  and  they  stand  a 
long  time  indoors  without  sustaining  any  harm,  except  when 
making  growth  in  spring.  Cold  winds  are  then  apt  to  injure 
the  young  leaves,  and,  in  consequence,  impair  the  beauty  of 
the  plants1.  Crotons  are  easily  increased  by  means'  of  cuttings 
taken  off  with  a  heel,  inserted,  singly  in  small  pots  in  loam,, 
leaf-soil  and  peat,  with  a  free  use'  of  coarse  silver  sand,  and 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  under  a  propagating  frame  or  hand- 
light.  Suitable  plants  can  also  be  even  more  quickly  obtained 
by  ringing.  When  a,  plant  has  been,  ini  use  for  some  time  the 
lower  leaves  generally  fall  off,  or  the  plant  becomes  too  large 
for  the  purpose  required.  Under1  such  circumstances,  at  about 
6  in.  below  the  point  of  thei  shoot,  cut  off  the  bark  for  about) 
\  in.  in  length  ;  make  thei  incision  quite  round  the  stem  ;  over 
the  barked  portion  bind  some  moisisi  which  ha®  previously  had 
some,  silver  sand  mixed  with  it,  and  tie  some  matting  around 
it  to  .keep,  it,  firmly  in  its  place. 

The  plants  thus  operated  upon  may  remain  in  the  stove 
along  with  the  others.  Syringe  them  twoi  or  three  times  daily 
to  keep  the  moss  damp,  when,  roots  will  soon  form  and  'enter 
the  moss.  As;  s-oon  a, si  they  show  themselves  outside  cut  the 
shoots  off  the  plant,  place'  them  ini  small  pofsi  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  thei  mossi,  and  if  thei  pots  can  be  placed  under  a 
handlight  in  the  same  house  or  in  a  propagating  case  for  a 
wreek  or  so  until  they  commence  to  root  into  the  new  soil  so 
much  the  better.  By  this  means  larger  plant®  are  procured 
and  of  better  colour  than  can  be  had  from  cuttings,.  For  pot¬ 
ting  afterwards  the.  soil  should  consist  of  two  part®,  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  peat,  crushed  charcoal,  with  ai  free  admixture 
of  coarse  silver  sand.  Pot  firmly,  using  pint®  well  drained!  and 
not  too  large ;  under  such!  conditions  the  plants  will  make 
short  stocky  growth  and  colour  well  if  placed  near  the  glass. 

As  to  kinds,  those  which  droop'  are  the  best.  The  best 
drooping  kindsi  for  table  decoration  or  vases  are  Codiaeum 
angustifolium,  Johannisi,  maijestioum,,  Countess,  Prince  of 
Wales,  WairTenii,  Weisnaanni,  and  Sw'itiziniannm.  The  best 
erect-growing  arei  Hawkeri,  Monti1,  Queen.  Victoria,,  Williams, i 
Disraeli,  Veitchi,  and  Earl  of  Derby. 

Dracaena®  are  another  class;  of  plants  well  adapted  for  house 
decoration,  the  rich  colours  of  some  kinds  contrasting  well 
with  the  various  green  shades  of  others.  Both  large  and  small¬ 
growing  kinds  are  numerous.  They  are  easily  grown',  requir¬ 
ing  about  the  same  treatment,  a®  Crotons,  except  that  they  need 


more  shade  in,  summer.  Good  plant®  of  them  can  be  quicklv 
■secured  by  ringing  the  tops  of  those  which  have  lost  their 
bottom  leaves  in  the  same  way  as  the  Crotons.  In  order  to 
increase  the  stock  cub  thei  stems,  which  have  lost  their  leave? 
into  lengths  of  about  2  im.,  lay  them  ini  sandy  soil  in  a  seed- 
pan,  cover  them,  over  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  when 
they  will  soon  'emit  roots.  At  the  bottom  of  each  will  be 
found  stem-like  pieces  growing  downwards;  these,  if  taken 
off,  potted  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  soon  make  nice  little 
plant®.  The  best  narrow-leaved  kinds  are  gracilis,  indivisa, 
conges, ta,,  nigra,  and  Guilfoylei.  The  best  larger  sorts  are 
terminalis,  cooperi,  australis,  mooreana,  goldieana,  and  Hen¬ 
derson  i. 

Another  plant  useful  for  indoor  decoration  Is  Acalyplia  tri¬ 
color,  either  in  a,  small  state  or  in  the  shape  of  bushes  from 
1  ft,,  to  2  ft.  in  height,  obtained  by  frequently  pinching  the 
points  off  thei  shoots,  thus  making  a,  good  indoor  plant.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  the  usual 
way  and  plunged  in  bottom,  heat.  Curculigo  reeurvata  is 
useful  where  hardiness  is  required.  This  plant  can  be  grown 
for  a,  considerable  time  in  small  pot®.  It,  may  be  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots,  and  will  succeed  well  under  ordinary  stove 
treatment. 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  when  well  grown,  is  generally  much 
admired  for  its  elegant  silvery  markings  and  graceful  drooping 
habit.  From  the  base  of  old  plants  offset®  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  and  these,  slipped  off  with  a,  heel,  inserted  in,  small  pots 
and  placed  in  a,  gentle  bottom  heat,  soon  make  useful  plants. 

The  'above  are  a,  few  of  the  many  fine-foliaged  plants  that 
are  adapted  for  decorative  purposes1.  J.  W.  J. 


Cleanliness. 

In  some,  cases  a  mighty  heap  of  gardeners  never  think  of 
cleanliness  about,  their  glasshouses,  and  where  houses  have  not 
been  washed  down  from  the  previous  year  they  should  be  done 
at ‘once,  as  the  seaison  is  advancing.  All  the  woodwork  and 
glass  should  have  a,  good  scrubbing  down,  using  plenty  of  soft 
soap  and  water,  clearing  away  cobwebs,  filth  and  such-like,  and 
keeping  the  housesi  with  a,  fine  clean,  pure  air.  Then,  plants 
will  thrive  under  this  treatment.  It,  matters  not  the  size,  of  the 
house, ;  big  or  little,  overhaul  the  plants  that,  are  rough-look¬ 
ing,  thin  out  old  wood,  tiei  in  young  and  the  like,  and  keep 
everything  in  its  place,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Do  not,  have  plants 
in  a  stove  that  should  be  in  a  cool  house,  and  vice  versa.  Keep 
everything  in  it®  proper  place  and  order.  Dot  not  leave  off 
a.  thing  till  tounorrow  which  you  can  do  to-day.  Do  it  and 
be  done  with  it;  and  take  everything  in  season  as  near  as. 
possible.  If  it  is  time  for  potting  this  and  potting  that,  get  it 
done,  and  go  about  your  work  systematically,  with  some  energy 
about,  you.  If  a,  hot, -bed  has  to  be  got  in,  get  it  done,  and  do 
it  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  asi  neatly  as  you  can,  and  see  that 
the  plants,  either  Melons  or  Cucumbers,  whichever  you  are 
going  to  put  in,  get  fair  treatment,  before  they  are  planted,  as 
a  check  means  failure.  Always  keep1  up  a,  good  temperature  : 
never  have  one  day  the  houses  too  hot,  the,  next  day  too  cool. 
Always  keep  a  good  fire  clear  of  dandeirs,  so  a,s  to  keep  a, 
brisk  heat  up,  and  see  that  the  fire  or  fires  are  put,  on  at  a 
regular  time,  not  one  night  at  8.30,  the  next,  night  9  or  10 
o’clock,  but,  always,  keep  regular  time.  About  9  or  9.30  is  a 
decent  time  for  banking  the  fire®  and  having  a  look  round  to 
see  everything  is  correct  and  the  heat  all  right.  This  allows 
ample  time  for  a  hardworking'  man  to  be  in  bed  by  ten  o’clock 
to  earn  hi®  rest  for  next,  day’s  toil.  Cero. 


Fashions  in  Flowers. — The  Gardenia,  a  favourite  of  our 
grandmothers’  day,  is  once  again  coming  into  favour,  and  the 
purple  Violet  and  the  delicate  Orchid  are  also  securing  great' 
popularity.  According  to  a  well-known  florist  the  Gardenia  can 
only  be  worn,  in  one  way — the  flowers  are  made  into  a  huge 
corsage  bouquet,  “the  larger  the  better.’’ 
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National  Fruit-growers’  Federation. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  wasi  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday,  the  15th  uit.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  present :  — Col.  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.,  chairman ; 
Messrs.  J.  Idiensi,  Evesham  ;  C.  1).  Wise,  Gloucestershire ;  H.  F. 
Gatting,  Herefordshire ;  W.  Idiens.,  Cambridgeshire ;  Hon.  and 
Rev.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton,  Guernsey ;  S.  Boorman,  Surrey ;  F. 
Smith,  T.  May,  A.  Meskin,  A.  S.  White,  W.  Horne,  and  Percy 
Manwaring,  from  Kent;  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  secretary  to  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture ;  and  A.  T.  Matthews,  seorei- 
tary.  Communications  wrere  read,  and  twenty-five  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected. 

The  coming  departmental  inquiry  into  the  fruit-growing  in¬ 
dustry  was  discussed,  and  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture',  an  official  witness  to  represent  the  federar 
tion  was  appointed. 

An  important  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the 
assessment  of  agricultural  land  being  raised  when  planted  with 
fruit.  A  typical  case  was  brought  forward  from  Kent,  in  which 
the  rent  is  £120,  and,  because  it  lias  been  planted  with  fruit 
trees,  the  income  tax  assessor  raised  the  assessment  to  £358, 
which  was  maintained  by  the  Commissioners,  and  from,  which 
decision  the  tenant  was  told  there  was  no  appeal.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Wise  said  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  such  cases  could  be 
carried  to  the  higher  courts.  He  alsoi  gave  two  instances 
which  had  occurred  ini  his  neighbourhood  when  similar 
attempts  to  raise  the  assessment  had  been  successfully 
resisted.  Another  well-known  case  In  Norfolk  was  cited,  ip) 
which  the  tenant  had  gained  his  case  on  appeal.  Mr.  Thos. 
May  said  that  such  land  should  he  treated  as  farmland  under 
Schedule  B,  and  mentioned  a  case  at  Bromley  when  it  was 
so  decided.  The  council  agreed  that  the  whole  subject  re¬ 
quired  careful  investigation,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
departmental  inquiry  for  'consideration,. 

The  Railway  Advisory  Committee  then  presented  a  report 
stating  that- the  Great  Western  Company  have  agreed  to  place 
a  few  of  their  ventilated  fruit  vans,  now  only  used  on  passenger 
trains,  on  the  goods  train  service  on  trial,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to,  report  on  their  suitability.  The  van  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  open  trucks  which 
have  to  be  sheeted.  The  railway  authorities  admit  that  the}- 
will  also  save  much  time  by  dispensing  with  the  sheeting,  ana 
that,  they  will  thus  be  able  to  run  the  trains  more  punctually. 
This  being  the  case,  there  is  every  hope  that  sheeted  vans  will 
soon  become  things  of  the  past, 

_  The  Midland  Company  have  been  asked  to  add  torpedo  ven¬ 
tilators  to  the  roofs  of  their  passenger  fruit  trains,  and  so  pre¬ 
vent,  much  damage  from  the  heating  of  soft,  fruits,  which  also 
leaves  a  smell  in  the  van  detrimental  to  the  next  load.  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  superintendent,  has  promised  careful  consideration 
of  this. suggestion. 

The  committee  has  followed  up  the  question  of  evening 
special  passenger  trains  to  pick  up  fruit  from  sending  stations, 
and  so  enable  late  afternoon  picking  of  soft  fruit  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  fruit  landed  in  northern  markets  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  almost  equal  to  morning-picked  fruit. 

Revised  passenger  and  goods  service  rates  have  been,  issued 
by  nearly  all  the  companies  in  pamphlet  form,  handy  for  the 
pocket,  enabling  the  grower  to  see  at  a  glance  if  it  would 
answer  his  purpose  to  pay  slightly  more  and  so  catch  an  earlier 
market. 

All  these  matters  were  brought  before  the  Board  of  General 
Managers  by  the  deputation  from  this  federation!  about,  fifteen! 
months  ago. 

Hopes  were  felt  that  the  growers  would  now  recognise  t,H e? 
value  of  combination  as  ai  means,  of  making  known  their  wants, 
or  which  the  federation  is  soi  well  adapted.  It  was  decided 
that  in  future  all  members  should  be  welcome  a,t,  the  meetings)1 
of  the  council,  Monday,  March  14th,  a,t  2.30  p.m.,  bebrm  the 
next  fixture. 


Readers  Competition.- — Particulars  of  weeklv  prize  see 
tentre  page. 


Economy.— IL 

In  a  former  article  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  what  con¬ 
stituted  the  best  kind  of  employer,  or,  at  least,  the  employer 
that  enabled  a,  gardener  to  produce  the  very  best  results.  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  consider  true  economy 
in  working  a  garden.  I  was  once  foreman  to  a  man  who  con¬ 
sidered  it  very  economical  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  on, 
flower  pots.  When  you  had  t,o  shift  a  plant  into'  ai  bigger 
pot,  you  had  first  to  take  a  walk  through  the  houses 


Aconitum  Wilsoni.  (See  p.  195.) 


to  discover  a  sickly  plant  growing  in  the  size  of 
pot  you  wanted,  then  empty  and  clean  that  pofj 
before  you  could  pot,  on,  the  plant  that  required  a  shift. 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  simple  truth,  and  yet  this 
same  man  bought  huge  quantities  of  artificial  manures  every 
year,  and  made  very  little  use  of  them.  Was  that  economy1? 
A  certain,  place  I  once  took  charge  of  had  had  a  man  in  charge 
with  curious  notions  of  economy.  The  seed  press  was  literally 
stuffed  with  packets  of  seeds  that  had  never  been  opened,  and 
yet,  nearly  a  half  of  the  flower  pots,  were  held  together  with 
wire®  or  hoops  of  sheet  iron,  and  the  houses  rotting  for  want  of 
a  coat  of  paint  and  a  little  putty.  Now,  to  my  mind,  real 
economy  is  not  ®o  much  saving  of  expense  as  the  laying  out 
of  the  money  allowed  in  a  proper  manner.  It  is  very  poor 
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economy  to  work  with  old  worn-out  tools',  or  even,  to  get  such 
old  tods  mended. 

If  a  spade  is  worn  half  down  you  are  losing  more  in  failing 
to  properly  work  your  ground  than  if  you  bought  a.  new  spade. 
After  a  tool  is  so  far  dome  that  it.  is  constantly  wanting  repairs, 
throw  it  away  and  get  a,  new  one.  That  is.  true  economy. 
Again,  in  sowing  seeds,  I  hold  that  very  often  it  is  far  fiom 
economical  to.  sow  very  thinly,  and  for  this  reason :  We  cannot 
know  what  sort  of  a.  season  we  are  to  have,  and  so,  therefore, 
are  unable  to  know  whether  our  seeds  will  not.  partly  rot,  or 
slugs,  birds,  or  mice  have  their  share.  Now  with  reasonably 
thick  sowing  we  are  at  least  partially  prepared  for  whatever 
come®,  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  pluck  out  a.  few  plants,  wlieiei 
too  thick  than  to  have  to  put  them  ini.  This  latter  is.  often 
impossible,  and  many  a,  time  thin  sowing  is  thei  reason  for 
failure.  I  know  many  will  not  agree  with  me  there,  but  I  have 
seen  the  game  tried  and  noted  the  failure. 

It.  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  recommend  really 
thick  sowing.  What  I  practise  myself  isi  reasonable  thickness, 
and  with  crop®  that  require-  thinning  I  do  this  as  soon,  as  they 
can  be  handled,  going  over  them:  twice,  and  as  I  am  practically 
sure  of  a,  crop  thei  small  amount,  of  extra  time  spent,  in.  thinning 
is  real  economy. 

I  still  find  many  other  point®  worthy  of  notice,  but  will 
mention  only  one,  via.,  artificial  manures'.  Now  I  hold  that 
it,  is  true  economy  to  use  a  fair  amount  -of  these.  I  do  .not 
quite  pin  my  faith,  to-  these  a-lone,  but  I  say  that,  their  judicious 
use  far  more  than  repays  any  little  outlay.  In;  fact,  I  think 
I  am  within  the  mark  when.  I  say  that  with  many  crop®,  if  we 
want  them  at  their  best-,  we  must  use  some  chemical  prei- 
parat-ion;  and  I  think  most  people  will  admit-,  that  without 
something  better  than  can  be  got  in  the  farmyard,  we  could  not 
hope  t-o  see  the  glorious  flower®  so  often  met  with  at  our  shows 
and  in  our  gardens  and  glass-houses. 

Chas.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Forcing  Strawberries. 

Before  successful  forcing  of  Strawberries  can,  be  carried  o-ut-, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  and  well-ripened  crowns.  To 
get  these  for  very  early  work  it  is  the  best  plan  t-o  layer  in 
the  autumn  int-oi  3£-in.  pot®  a-nd  winter  in  cold  frame®,  plung¬ 
ing  the  pot®  in  coal  aishe®.  Po-t-  int-o-  6-in.  pots:  in  April,  when 
they  have  all  the  summer  to  grow  and  ripen.  These  p-lants 
may  bei  'Started  in  the-  latter  part  of  December,  when  they  will 
fruit  in  February  and  March. 

For  plants  t-o  follow  these  and  keep  up  the  supply  -of  fruit 
until  June,  runners  should  be-  taken  a®  early  a-s  possible.  Use 
3-in.  pots,  and  if  plunged  between  e-veay  other  row  of  plant® 
they  will  not  dry  so  quickly.  There  are  many  ways  of  fasten¬ 
ing  the  runner  on  the  pot,  some  using  p-egs  or  lengths  of 
raffia-.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  using  a  small  -stone  is  to 
be  recommended,  thus  preventing  undue  evaporation,  giving 
the  young  plant  a,  better  chance  o-f  rooting  quickly.  As  soon  a® 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  Sever  the  runner  from  the  parent 
plant  and  stand  the  pots  -on  a  bed  of  oo-a.1  ashes.  Pot-  into 
5-in.  or  6-in.  pots  as  soon  as  po-ssib-le',  because'  the  yo-ung  plants 
will  soon  suffer  if  left  in  small  pots. 

Use  a-  compost  of  loam,  fairly  strong,  with  plenty  of  Mush¬ 
room  dung,  lime  rubble  and  a,  litt-le  crushed'  bone®.  See  that- 
tlie  pots!  are  clean  and  well  crocked  ;  over  the  crocks  p-la-oe  a 
little  so-o-t  to-  keep  out  the  worms-.  Pot  firmly  and  stand  the 
po-ts  in  the  full  sun,  giving  each  plant  plenty  of  head  room. 
Attend  t-o  watering  -and  -syringing.  On,  very  hot  days  they  will 
need  t-o  be  syringed  three-  or  four  times  a  day.  Give  a  water¬ 
ing  with  so-o-t  water  occasionally,  syringing  with-  the  same  t-o 
keep  down  red  spider,  which  is  very  troublesome  to  the  pot 
Strawberry.  Keep  the  plant  to  one  crown  and  stir  the  surface 
soil  afewtiine®  during  the  summer.  Towards  the  latter  part, 
of  autumn  -stop  syringing,  a-s  the  night  de.ws  will  keep  the) 
p-fantisi  damp  enough,  for  if  kept,  rather  dry  overhead  at  this 
eea-son  they  will  ripen  their  crowns  better. 


Towards  the  end  of  October  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
coal  a-shesi  in  -cold  frames,  using  the  lights  only  to  keep  off 
heavy  rain  and  snow. 

Bring  into-  heat  a®  required,  giving  a  temperature  o-f  50  deg. 
for  the  start.,  increasing  it,  a®  the  plant®  come  in-t-oi  flower.  Fer¬ 
tilise  the  flowers  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  keeping  the  house 
drier  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  the  syringe  may  again  be 
used  until  the  first-  sign  of  colouring.  Thin  the  fruit  to-  six 
or  seven-  on  a,  pot,  leaving  only  the  beshformed  one®.  Stake 
the  fruit  carefully  or  e-lse  it  will  liang  over  the  pot  and  be 
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bruised.  The  plant®  should  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  fro-m 
the  farmyard  and  some  kind  of  artificial  manure.  Never 
allow  the  soil  to  become  very  dry,  or  your  fruit  will  b©  ruined. 
Forced  plants,  if  hardened  off,  are  useful  for  making  a  new 
plantation  in  the  kitchen  garden.  T.  B.  Byram. 


One  Danger  of  Shooting  Birds. — Mr.  Luke  Ellis,  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  garden  thieves,  feathered  and  otherwise,  speaks  of 
an  old  pensioner  who-  has  borrowed  a  firelock  and  blazes  away 
indiscriminately  at  every  bird  that  ventures  to  settle  in  bis 
Damson  trees.  He  further  says  that  this  bird-scarer  might  take 
tbs  trouble  to-  examine  the  trees  and  see  the  mischief  lie  himself 
is  causing.  We  have  been  aware  of  the1  damage  to  trees-  and 
fruit  bushes  for  many  years-  past.  The  shoots  get  barked,  thus 
laying  them  liable  to-  be  attacked  by  fungi,  or  to  be  broken  off 
by  the  wind,  even  if  the  pellets  of  shot  do  not  actually  break 
them.  In  the  case  of  Raspberries  broken  near  the  base  a  whole 
year  is  lost. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


Heredity  and  Variation  amongst 
Primulas. 

As  most  gardeners  are  aware,  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Primulai  sinensis  now 
in  cultivation  have  all  been  derived  from  one 
original  species.  The  forms  of  the  original 
wilding  recently  introduced  and  flowered  in 
this  country  show  to  what  extent  the  modem 
race  lias  been  developed  by  cultivation,  cro  s- 
breeding,  seed-sowing  and  selection. 

On  this-  'Occasion  we  wish  particularly  tq 
refer  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bate¬ 
son,  F.R.S.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  on  the  18th  ult.,  when  lie  took  for  his 
subject  Primula  sinensis,  which  he  had 
studied  for  the  last  five  seasons  in  the  nur¬ 
series  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 
This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  240 
plants  lent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  to  illustrate  the 
phenomena  of  heredity  and  variation.  The 
species  was  originally  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1820,  and  had  probably  been 
grown  by  the  Chinese  for  ai  great  number  of 
years  previous  toi  that,  because  it  was  only 
known  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  about  that 
date. 

The  cultivated  plant  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  mutational  forms,  such  as  the  Fern¬ 
leaved,  Palm-leaved,  Ivy-leaved,  the  steilata 
type  and]  others.  It  is  more  than  probablei 
that  all  of  these  forms  occur  or  did  occur 
amongst  the  wild  types  at  no  distant  date, 
because  amongst  the  wild  plants  raised  from 
seed  in  this  country  there  were  forms  closely 
similar  both  to  the  Fern-leaved  and  Palm¬ 
leaved  types.  The  Ivy-leaved  form,  also, 
sometimes  teamed  the  Oak-leaved  type,,  may 
have  been  developed  under  cultivation,  and 
in  any  case  it  would  hardly  be  likely  to  exist 
long  in  a  wild  state  unless,  It  possessed  a 
more  vigorous  constitution!  than  that  which 
we  have  seen  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are 
cut  into  several  deep  and  simple  lobes,  hut 
the  flowers  are  small  and  insignificant,  and 
seem  to  have  retained  this  character  in  more 
than  one  nursery  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Bateson  considers  that  many  of  these 
forms1  follow  Mendelian  rules  in  their  in¬ 
heritance.  The  Pal  in-leaded  form  is  dominant 
over  the  Fern-leaved  form  and  the  Ivy-leaved 
type.  This  would  simply  mean  that  the 
Palm-leaved  form  was  the  original  or,  at  all 
events,  the  moist  constant  form  of  leaf  in  the 
plant,  and  that  being  the  case,  under  culti¬ 
vation  the  Fern-leaved  type  would  revert,  tol 
it  more  frequently  than  to  reproduce  itself. 


The  effect  of  the  one  form  on  the  other  is 
best  seem,,  however,  when  the  two  are  crossed 
together.  This  has  the  effect,  of  rendering 
the  characters  more  unstable  than  when  any 
particular  type  is  fertilised  by  its  own 
pollen. 

In  like  manner,  the  palei  red  stem  is  more 
frequent  than  the  deep  red  stem  or  a  green 
stem  in,  seedlings  that  have  been  crossed. 
Single  flowers  are  more  stable  than  double 
ones,  as  might  be  taken  for  granted  when 
the  two  forms  are  crossed  together.  In 
some  rare  instances  an  intermediate  form 
between  the  Fern-leaved  and  Palm-leaved 
occurs  amongst  seedlings,  but  it,  is,  of  unusual 
occurrence,  the  two  forms  being  usually  veiy 
definitely  either  one  or  the  other. 

When  the  plant  was  first  introduced  it 
produced  only  thrum-eyed1  flowers.  These 
would  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  florist  of 
the  Auricula  school  as  a  good  beginning  in 
the  building  up  of  a  good  florist’s  flower,  but 
somehow  cr  cither  the  veiy  reverse  has  been 
adopted  by  the  improvers  of  the  Chinese 
Primula.  In,  collections  of  seedlings,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tlu'um-eye  is  still  inclined  to  be 
produced,  or  in  other  words  the  flower  re¬ 
verts  to  that  when  crossed.  Homostyled 
foams  have  appeared  ;  that  is,  the  styles  and 
stamensi  are  hottta  on  the  same  level,  but  in 
seed-raising  they  give  rise  to  both  the  pin 
eye  and  the  thrum  eye.  The  steilata,  and) 
sinensis  type  blend  well  in  crossing,  but  this 
is  what  might  be  expected,  consideriflg  that 
they  are  so  closely  allied  and  the  steilata 
form  more  like  the  original  wilding. 

In  speaking  of  colours,  he  states  that  blue 
is  often  altogether  disintegrated  on  crossing 
and  may  not  appear  again  in  the  progeny. 
That  would  tendl  to  show  that  blue  in 
Primula  sinensis  is  not,  only  unstable,  but 
an  artificial  product  of  cultivation  and  selec¬ 
tion.  Pure  white  with  a  green  stem  is  re¬ 
cessive  to  most  colours.  Pinks  were  reces¬ 
sive  to  nmuvesi,  and  consequently  the  latter 
colour  could  not  be  bred  true  without 
individual  selection. 

From  the  above  statements  it,  will  be 
evident,  to  cultivators  that  a.  great  amount, 
of  care  on  the  part  of  Primula  raisers  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  various  foams  true  to 
name.  The  various  colours  have  to  he 
singled  out,,  set  by  themselves,  and  only 
then'  own  pollen  employed;  otherwise  a, 
lieiterogeny  of  forms  would  appear,  many  of 
them  anything  but  beautiful.  Since  the 
Chinese  Primrose  was  first  introduced  hun¬ 
dreds  of  forms  and  shades  of  colour  have  been 
produced,  but  a  great  number  of  these  have 
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been  discarded  for  the  very  best)  types  at  present  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Only  the  skill  of  the  raiser  is  able  to  keep-  them  from 
reverting  to  those  early  forms-  and  colours  which  would  n-o-w 
be  considered  inferior. 

We  can  well  imagine  what-  would  happen  if  the  Primula 
houses  were  to-  be  visited  by  insects,  say  moths',  which  might 
carry  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to-  another,  and  thus  set  the 
-raiser  s-  trouble  ait-  naught-.  Iti  is  just-  a-s1  well  for  the  cultivator, 
perhaps,  that-  the  species  is  not  a-  native  of  this  country,  and 
that-  it-  flora’s  at  a-  season  when-  insects  that  co-uld  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  tub©  would  not  be  about,  othe-rwisei  we  should 
be  unable  to  get  any  colour  or  set  of  colours  with  any  degree 
o-f  certainty,  while  we  should  certainly  liave  many  bad  flowers; 
of  poor  colours. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

February  23rd. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cymbidium  Wilsoni. 

The  above  new  species  was  introduced  from  Yunnan,,  South 
China.,  where  it  wa-si  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson-  for  the 
exhibitors.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  tinted  with 
brown.  The  lip-  is  the  most  showy  organ,  being  of  large  -size 
and  crea-m  coloured,  with  a  broad  orange  brown,  band  forming 
a  wavy  lacing  to-  the  margin.  It  is;  allied  to,  C.  giga-nteum, 
which  has  a  ye-llow,  downy  lip,  spotted  with  red,  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  more  decidedly  striped  with  red-brown  than  in 
the  new  species.  C.  Wilsoni  has  short  rounded  pseudo-bulbs 
like  C.  gra-ndiflo-rum,  and  the  short  leaves  are  narrowly  linear. 
Award  of  Merit  t-oi  Messrs.  J.  Yeitcha-nd  Sons,  Limited,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea. 

Sophrocattleya  Saxa. 

Tire  parentage  o-f  this  bi-gen, eric  hybrid  wa-s-  Sophro-nitis 
grandiflora  x  C'attleya  TTianaei.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  being  intermediate  between  the  parentis,  but  larger  than 
those  of  S-.  batemannianiai.  The  sep-als  and  petals,  are  clear 
rose,  with  an  orange  flush  in  the  early  stages,  that  largely 
disappears  when  the  flower  reaches  its  full  development-.  Tire 
lip  ha®  a  yellow  tube  strongly  flushed  with  salmon,  and  this 
also  fades  to  a-  paler  tint  with  a-gei.  The  lamina,  is  small  and 
crimson,  edged  with  rose.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Messrs.  J.  V eitch 
an-d  Sons,  Limited. 

Cymbidium  ballianum. 

The  parentage  o-f  this;  hybrid  wa-s  C.  eburn-eum  x  Ma-st-ers-ii. 
The  hab-it  of  the  plant  is  that  -o-f  C.  eburneum,  with  rather 
more  spreading  leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  a-re  milk-white ; 
the  lip  is  al-so  white,  with  an  oblong  yellow  blotch  and  an 
orange  crest  on  the  lamina.  The  arching  column  is  white, 
with  a,  pink  blotch  near  'the  top-.  Several  flowers  (four  in  this 
instance)  are  produced  on  a-  scape.  Award  of  Merit  to  Ca,p-t. 
G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  M.Y.O.,  Westoubirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Cypripedium  Beckmannii. 

The  parentage  of  thils  hybrid  was  not  given,  but  the 
numerous  dark  blotches  on  the  large  dorsal  sepal  recall  C. 
nit-ens  and  C.  -Sallieri,  which  have  a  -similar  gre-enish-yello-w 
ground.  The  spathulatei  petals  and  lip  are  brownish-purple. 
The  fine  size  of  the  flower  makes  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  its 
kind.  First-class  Certificate  to  R.  Brigge-Bury,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Wilkinson),  Bank  House-  Accrington. 

Dendrobium  Williamsoni. 

The  flowers  of  this  Himalayan  -species  are  white,  with  an 
orange  blotch  on  the  middle  of  the  lip,  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  ini  D.  infundibulum  jamesianum,  to  which  it-  is,  allied, 
but  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Botanical  Certificate  to  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Curator,  Royal  B'otan-ic  Garden®,  Glasnevm. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Eupatorium  petiolare. 

The  above  species  is  a,  native  of  Mexico-,  and  has  terminal 
corymbs-  of  flower-heads  of  the  palest  blush-pink,  fading  to 
nearly  white  when  fully  expanded.  The  pink  colour  is  most 
in,  evidence  before  the  numerous-  florets  expand.  The  leaves 
are  he-arb-sha-ped,  with  a  long  point-  and  crenat-e  at  the  margins. 
The  plant  stands-  about  2-|  ft.  high.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent-. 

Cyrtomium  falcatum  Butterfieldii, 

Thei  pinnae  of  this  variety  are  curious-ly  lacerated  at  the 
margins-,  the  result  doubtless  o-f  some  disturbance-  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  o-f  the  plant,  and  -arising  no  do-ub-t-  as  a  salient  sport 
from  spores.  Award  of  Merit  t-oi  Percy  J.  Butterfield,  The 
Ferns,  Freezywater,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Pteris  Hillii. 

The  fronds  of  this  Fern,  in  the-ir  glo-s-sy,  leathery  character, 
reoa-ll  those  of  P.  metallica,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
in  August  la-s-t.  The  pinnae,  however,  are  more  or  less  up- 
curved  at  the  margins-,  as  if  this,  was  a  plumose  form  o-f  some 
species-.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son®,  Barrow- 
field  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton. 


Aralia  spinosa. 

( See  Supplement.) 

The  .above  Aralia  is  variously  known  as.  the  Angelica  tree 
or  Hercules  Club-.  It-  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  seiemsi  not  distantly  related  to-  the--  Chinese  form,  which 
also  has;  received-  a,  number  of  names.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  toi  note-,  the  chief  distinctions  between  these  two-  are 
that  A.  spinosa-  may  in,  time  form  a-  branching  bush,  whereas 
A.  chine-nsis,  may  grow  to  a-  considerable  height,  with  straight- 
clean  stems1,  surmounted  by  a,  single  crown  of  leaves,  a-nd  is 
best-  known1  to:  gardeners  under  the  name  of  Dimorphanthus 
ma-ndschuricus. 

Our  readers,  may  be  able  to  discern  from  the  supplement 
that  the  -stem®  are  considerably  branched  almost  from  the 
ground  level.  This  represents  a-  splendid  specimen  which 
blooms  every  a-utumn  in  the  dell  near  the  flagstaff  at  Kew. 
It  forms  a,  -large  bush  about  8  ft.  high,  and  the  principal 
branches  end  in  a,  massive  panicle  of  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  bi-p-innafle  and  of  large  size,  especially  on  yo-ung  and 
vigorous  specimens.  In  their  younger  stages  they  are  usually 
spiny,  especially  on  thei  petioles1.  This  character  would  also 
a-pp-ly  to-  A.  chihienisis  if  illustrations  are  to-  be  relied  upon. 
As  far  as  we  have  seen;,  however,'"  the  best  distinction  betw'eem 
the  twhi  is  t-ba-t-  already  given-  ini  reference  to  -the  branching  or 
non-branching  character  of  the  stems1.  J 

A.  spinosa  is  not  -s-o-  frequently  planted  as  the  other  one,  and 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  might-  be,  considering  its  beauty,  both  on 
account  of  the  foliage  in  the  young  -state-  and  also  the  effective-- 
nessi  -of  thei  foliage  -and  flowers  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  There 
seems  t-oi  be;  s-ornei  do-ub-tl  as  t-o-  its  hardiness1,  but-  besides  being 
planted  amongst  other  plants  at,  Kew,  i-t  gets  no  protection 
whatever,  and  seeing  that  it  flowers  so  well  right  into  the 
autumn,  and  that  the  leaves;  never  get-  injured  till  the  proper 
season  fo-r  their  falling,  the  plant-  might  be  more  freely  intro¬ 
duced  to  gardens  in  different  parts  of  -the  country.  Those  who 
attempt  it®  c-ultiVa-tioni  c-an  grow  it  amongst  either  shrubs  in 
the  form  -o-f  -single  -specimens,  or  a-  bold  group,  or  even,  a  bed 
might  be  made  -of  them,  where  this1  plant  would  be  effective  on 
account  of  its  umbrella-likei  hea-d  of  leaves;  and  flowers1,  while 
the  ground  beneath  might  be  planted  with  a,  variety  of  -other 
subjects;,  even  including  Lilie-s,  Eremurus-,  or  other  things  that 
are  benefited  by  a  little  shelter. 

So  lone;  as  til©  soil  is  well  drained  and  not  too-  inclined  to 
clay  this  fine  and  scarce,  shrub  is  by  no-  means  fastidious ;  in 
other  words,  it  may  be  Said  to-  grow  satisfactorily  in  any  good 
garden  soil. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 


At  whatever  season  of  the  year  one  visits  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  in  bloom,  always  something  interesting  to  see.  Although 
the  area  of  the  nursery  at  Chelsea  is  now  greatly  restricted, 
the  houses  are  mostly  limited  to  a  display  of  those  things 
which  may  be  in  bloom  during  their  season.  Most  of  the 
plants  are  now  grown  in  the  other  branch  nurseries  of  the 
firm  away  out  of  the  London  smoke.  For  these  reasons  the 
nursery  at  Chelsea  is  always  worthy  of  inspection,  as  the  flowers 
in  bloom  in  their  various  nurseries  are  always  represented 
here. 

One  very  large  house  newly  built,  as  most  of  them  now  are 
in  this  nursery,  is  reserved  for  the  display  of  greenhouse  and 
cool  conservatory  flowers.  At  the  present  time  a  fine  bank  of 
Loropetalum  chinemse  is  one  of  the  features  of  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  Witch  Hazels,  with  evergreen,  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
consisting  of  four  long  white  ribbon-like  petals.  The  species  of 
Hamamelis  have  yellow  flowers,  and  here  we  noted  H.  japonica 
zuccariniana,  which  differs  from  the  type  in  having  pale  yellow 
instead  of  deep  yellow  flowers1.  It  belongs  to  the  better-known 
genus  of  the  Witch  Hazels  than  the  Loropetalum. 

The  hybrid  Wallflower  Cheiranthus  kewe-nsis  flowers  all  the 
year  round,  but  most  profusely  in  winter,  which  is  its  proper 
season,  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  greenhouse  Wallflower. 
The  flowers  open  of  a.  golden-yellow,  and  by  degrees  shade  off 
to  coppery-brown,  and  ultimately  to  a  coppery-red  colour.  It 
was  derived  by  crossing  C.  mutabilis  and  a.  variety  of  the' 
common  Wallflower.  The  former  comes  from  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Madeira,  which  accounts  for  its  flowering  in  the 
winter,  and  therefore  requiring  a  cool  greenhouse  for  its  best 
development.  Some  Heaths  are  flowering  here,  including 
Erica  fastigiata  alba  and  E.  nielanthera,  both  having  white 
flowers,  and  the  latter  being  in  fine'  pyramidal  specimens. 

A  fine  bank  of  Camellias  facing  the  entrance  includes  many 
of  the  best,  varieties  of  C.  japonica,  amongst  which  we  noticed 
some  single  one®.  Very  pretty  is  the  small-flowered  double 
pink  variety  of  C.  Siasanqua,  the  smallest  of  the  species  usually 
grown  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers.  C.  reticulata,  fl.  pi.  makes 
a  fine  contrast,  being  the  giant  of  the  genus,  with  massive 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour.  The  loose  arrangement  of 
the  petals  is  quite  devoid  of  the  formality  of  the  double  forms 
of  C.  japonica,  so  that  here  we  have  a  rangei  of  choice'  from 
the  smallest,  to  the  largest,  together  with  single  and  double 
forms. 

Very  fine  at  the  present  time  are  the  massive,  fragrant,  and 
white  flowers  of  Rhododendron  veitchianum,  the  small  leathery 
leaves  always  making  a  fine  setting  for  the  huge  flowers.  Close 
by  is  ,a  group  of  Boronia  megasitigma,  almost  unnoticeable  as 
far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  'but  a,  real  rival  in  the  matter 
of  scent.  Quite  of  another  kind  were  some  fine  hybrids  of 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  now  in  full  bloom,  and  amongst,  them 
was  a  delicate  yet  very  pleasing  variety  named  R.  caucausicum 
pictum,  with  pale  pink  flowers  spotted  with  brown  on  the  upper 
segments.  Rhododendron  amoenum  was  noticeable  for  its  great 
profusion  of  white  flowers,  with  blush  nerves,  although  at  first 
they  are  rosy-pink.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the  well-known 
Azalea  amoena, ;  the  variety  is,  in  fact,  more  akin  to  the  earlv- 
nowering  R.  praecox  and  Early  Gem. 

Azaleas*  are  very  plentiful  in  this  house,  including  A.  mollis, 
A.  sinensis,  and  their  various  hybrids  and  varieties.  The 
flowers  of  the  former  are  notable  for  their  large  size  and 
pleasing  soft  colours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blooms  of  A. 
sinensis  are  smaller,  and  usually  supply  brighter  colours.  A 
pretty  double  one,  with  salmon-pink  flowers',  is  that  named  II 


The  varieties  of  Azalea,  indica,  in  bloom  .are  already  plentif 
and  include  some  very  charming  types.  The  chaste  pure  win 
owers  of  Deutsche,  Perl©  have  not  yet  been  superseded,  and 
present  it,  enjoys  a,  peat  run  of  popularity,  whether  as  deem 


live  plants  or  in  the  cut  state,  the  double  flowers  lasting  well, 
lhat  named  Dame  Malaniei  has  large  single  rose  flowers, 
deepening  to  amaranth  in  the  centre,  and  broadly  margined 
v  itli  white.  Flowers  of  this  character  recall  the  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  'O'f  colours  amongst  zonal  Pelargoniums  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  A  very  pleasing  flower  in  the  same  line  is  Mdlle. 
Emma  Erckhoutte,  with  bright,  rose  flowers,  having  a,  broad 
white  border.  The  flowers  of  President  Oswald  de  Kerchove 
are  of  a,  delicate  pink  blotched  with  crimson,  with  a,  white  lacing 
round  the  border.  A  nearly  white-flowering  variety  is  that 
named  Sacunt,ala>.  Simon  Mariner  has  double  flowers  of  a 
bright  or  rich  rose  colour  of  uniform  hue',  and  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  above,  which  are  single. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  the  delicious  and  penetrating 
odour  of  Daphne  odora,  better  known  as  D.  indica,,  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  The  same  qualifications  apply  to'  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
grown  in  pots,  with  numerous  large  bells  on  a,  spray,  and  power¬ 
fully  fragrant.  A  group  of  tree  Carnations  also  serves  to 
brighten  this  house,  and  amongst  them  we>  noted  a  cheerful 
rose  variety  named  Mrs.  H.  Cut, bush.  That  named  Prince  of 
Wales  has  maroon-crimson  flowers  of  .a  very  rich  shade,  while 
the  form  of  the  flower  is  excellent.  A  group  of  Cyclamen  may 
also  be  noted  here,  including  the  persicum  and  giganteum 
typer.,  the  flowers  in  both  case®  being  large  enough  for  any 
purpose. 

Amongst  the  plants  on  the  large  middle  bed  were  numerous 
specimens  of  Coleus  thyrsioddeus,  still  flowering,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  they  have  served  their  purpose  at,  two'  or  three 
exhibitions  recently.  This  alone  would  show  that,  the  blue 
Coleus  is  worthy  the  attention  of  gardeners  everywhere,  who 
i  equire  a,  bright  blue'  flower  to  brighten  their  houses  in  winter. 
Even  if  one  set  of  flowers  through  some  mishap  were  injured,  a 
fresh  display  would  be  expanded  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
blooms  being  produced  in  succession  over  .a,  long  period  of 
time. 

Hardy  forced  subjects  now  in  bloom  are  Viburnum  plica, turn, 
in  the  form  of  standards,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  and  S.  confusa, 
with  its  flowers  arranged  in  corymbs  like  a,  miniature  Haw¬ 
thorn.  F orsythia,  suspensa,  is  an  admirable  subject  for  forcing, 
a, si  it  requires  but  little  heat,  and  the  yellow  flowers  of  Labur¬ 
num  are  equally  serviceable,  and  quite  distinct  in  appearance 
from  that  previously  named.  Some  retarded  Lilies  are  now  in 
perfection,  including  L.  tigrinum  and  L.  auratum,  known  as 
the  Tiger  Lily  and  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  respectively. 

Several  of  the  span-roofed  houses  in  the  nursery  are  devoted 
to  hard-wooded  greenhouse  subjects,  now  seldom  seen  in,  culti¬ 
vation,  notwithstanding  their  beauty  and  neatness  of  growth. 
Some  of  the  Eriostemona  are  now  in  full  'bloom,  including  E. 
intermedins  and  E.  densifolius,  differing  in  the  length  of  their 
leaves,  and  having  white  flowers  produced  in  trusses  and  orange 
anthers.  Several  of  the  Acacias  are  now  in  bloom,  and  will 
keep  up  a  succession  for  many  weeks  to  come.  A.  oordata 
has  pale  yellow  fluffy-looking  flowers  and  small  triangular 
phyllodia,,  popularly  termed  leaves'.  A  much  larger-flowered 
one  is  A.  Drummondii,  with  long  spikes  of  bottle,  brush-like, 
yellow  flowers. 

Alongside  of  this  house  was  another,  in  which  we  noted  a, 
group  of  tlia,t  lovely  old-fashioned  Genethyllis  fuchsioides,  with 
bracts  so  arranged  as  to>  resemble  drooping  red  flowers. 
Another  group  consisted  of  Mitraria  coccinea  in  fine,  bushy 
plants  that  will  give  an  account  of  themselves  later  on.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  this  is  hardy,  but  as  a  greenhouse 
plant  it  may  be  grown  anywhere.  About  half  of  this  house  is 
devoted  to  cleant-grown  plants  of  Araucaria,  excels®,,  ranging 
from  1  ft.  t O'  3  ft.  in  height.  The  lovely  early-flowering 
Clematis  indivisa  may  be  noted  in  several  of  the  houses,  and 
although  the  plants  are  grown  in  small  pots,  some  of  them 
are  flowering  freely.  It  make®  a,  splendid  climber  for  a  cool 
conservatory,  greenhouse,  or  even  a  conservatory  porch. 

A  new  house  has  been,  built  for  the  Amaryllis,  and  bekm 
rather  narrower  than  the,  old  one,  the  path  runs  down  the 
centre,  with  a  side  bench  on.  either  side.  The  bulbs  were 
potted  on  February  10th,  and  on  the  25th  the  flower  spathes 
had  commenced  pushing  up  from  the  bulbs  on  the  side  nearest 
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the  hob-water  pipes.  A  splendid  lot  of  firm  bulbs  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  will  make  a.  fine  display  later  on.  They  are  potted 
in  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  The  rest  of  the 
Amaryllis  are  now  grown  at  F  elf  ham. 

Hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  are  never  out  of  season, 
and  at  present  a,  very  respectable  number  of  them  are  in  bloom. 
The  old  R.  jasminiflorum,  one  of  the  original  parents, 
with  long  tubular  white  flowers,  is  at  present  in  bloom. 
Some  of  the  large  modern  types  include  Princess  Beatrice,  soft 
salmon-pink,  with  red  filaments;  Minerva,  deep-  yellow,  with 
crimson  filaments  ;  Princess  Alexandra,  white ;  Rose  Perfec¬ 
tion,  soft  rose ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  clear  yellow,  with  yellow  fila¬ 
ments  ;  Brilliant,  brilliant  red  ;  Aphrodite,  pink ;  Little 
Beauty,  one  of  the  Malayan  crosses,  with  rosy-scarlet  flowers, 
useful  for  making  sprays ;  Imogen e,  cream,  with  a  salmon 
blush  ;  and  Apollo1,  orange-scarlet,  with  very  large  flowers. 
Mrs.  Heal  has  large,  pure  white  flowers;  and  is  still  unique  in 
being  the  purest  white  of  the  multiflora,  section  of  this  race 
of  hybrids.  Four  out  of  the  five  original  and  only  double- 
flowered  hybrids  are  now  in  bloom.  This  includes  R.  bal¬ 
sam  inaeflorum  aureum,  with  bright  yellow  flowers ;  R.  b. 
album,  white ;  R.  b.  caroeum,  flesh-coloured  ;  and  R.  b.  Rajah, 
fawn-yellow,  more  or  less  edged  with  rose.  All  of  these  are 
practically  sisters,  having  been  obtained  from  one  seed  pod. 

Passing  into  the  Gardenia  house,  we  noted ’three  principal 
types  usually  grown  in  gardens;  The  most  popular  of  all  is 
G.  florida,  with  large  white  deliciously-scented  flowers.  A 
fine  lot:  of  plants  in  6-in.  pots  consists  of  plants  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high,  2  ft.  wide,  and  laden  with  flower-buds.  G.  For¬ 
tune!  has  larger  flowers,  but  somehow  or  other  it.  is  not  so 
popular  as  G.  florida.  At.  one  time  G.  radicans  enjoyed  a 
considerable!  amount  of  popularity,  and  those  who  wish  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  it  can  find  it  here.  It,,  has  smaller 
flowers,  than  either  of  the,  above  two,  with  leaves,  not,  verv 
much  larger  than  those  of  a  Myrtle. 

In  another  house  is  a  group,  of  Begonia,  Gloire  de  Scea,ux, 
with  pink  flowers  and  bronzy  foliage,  making  a.  beautiful  con¬ 
trast.  Here  also  we  found  a.  batch  of  Rogiera  oordata,  with 
cyniesi  of  pink  flowers  produced  freely  on  small  plants  in  60- 
sized  pots.  In  another  structure  Ave  noted  a  fine  batch  of 
Eucharis  grand iflora;  grown  in  large  pots  and  now  in  full 
bloom.  The  plants  are  in  perfect  health  and  a,  picture  toi  look 
at.  Belonging  to-  the  same  family  but  altogether  distinct  in 
appearance  wats  Haemamthus  Kalbreyeri,  Avith  dense  umbels,  of 
scarlet  flowers. 

Hie  display  produced  by  Imantophyllum  ini  a,  cooler  'house  is 
very  effective.  The  plants  vary  in  size  from  one  to  six  crowns, 
each  like  an  immense  Leiek  with  leathery  strap-shaped  leaves 
and  flowers,  varying  from  pale,  orange  to,  dark  orange-scarlet. 
OAving  to  the  size  of  each  individual  crown  or  tuft  of  leaves, 
the  trusses  of  flowers  are  correspondingly  large.  In  another 
cool  house  Avei  noted  Calceolaria,  Burbidgei,  with  its  large 
yellow  flowers  and  ample  foliage.  As  grown  a,t,  Feltham  this 
gives  a  supply  of  flowers  practically  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
a  hybrid  of  very  bold  appearance,  and  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  winter'-floAvering  plants.  Some  plants  of  Eupa,- 
torium  vernale  are  still  in  bloom.  Our  readers  may  remember 
that  it  got  an  Award  of  Merit  a  few  weeks  ago  and  is  am 
excellent  subject  for  winter  work. 

Tire  bulb  house  is  a,t  present  gay  Avith  a,  great  variety  of 
bulbs  and  forced  floAverimg  shrubs;  Hyacinths  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  very  sweetly  -scented,  and  representing  a  great  number  of 
colours.  The  garden  varieties  of  Crocus  vermis  have  blooms, 
of  immense  size  compared  with  those  of  the  AAuld  plant,  and  are 
extremely  useful  for  early  work.  Narcissi  are  represented  by 
different  varieties  of  the  trumpet  Daffodil  and  an  even  greater 
profusion,  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  the  latter  being  deliciously 
scented.  A  splendid  batch  of  the  ordinary  scarlet  Tulip  Due 
van  Thol,  with  bright  flowers,  made  a  very  fine  display.  A 
large  crimson-flowered  variety  of  another  species,  aa'&s  also, 
notable.  A  very  useful  hardy  plant,  for  forcing  is  Dicetntra, 
spectabilis  or  Dutchman’s  breeches. 

Amongst  the  Lilacs  we  noted’  the  pure  white  virginale  and 
the  lilac-coloured  Charles  X.  developed  under  normal  conditions 
and  having  lilac  flowers.  Another  Avith  narrower  leaves  and 


distinctly  red  flowers  was  closely  allied  to  Syringa  cbinensis,  a 
hybrid  between  S.  vulgaris  and'  pbrsica,  and  knoAvn  under  a 
variety  of  names;  Nevertheless;  it,  is  veiy  distinct,  and  seme 
AUtrieties  of  it  have-  received  special  names.  A  batch  of 
Staphylea  coichioa  Avas  also  very  fine. 

In  the  rockery  house  are  several  interesting  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  Eupatorium  ianthinum,  Avitli  soft,  violet-purple  floAvers. 
Veiy  like  a,  pelican’s1  head  is  the  orange  and  deep  blue  flower  of 
Strelit.zia  Regina, e.  Very  fine,  varieties  of  Imamtophylluin  Avere 
Excelsior,  orange;  Optima,,  with  over-lapping  broad  orange- 
scarlet  segments ;  and  Favourite,  soft  sulphur-orange.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  Optima  some,  time  ago.  Verv 
interesting  and  pretty  Avas.  Billbergia,  nutans,  with  blue  edges 
to  the  dark  green  flowers.  These  Avere  stood  about  amongst 
the  Feans  and  were  veiy  effective. 

In  the  Nepenthes,  house  Avas,  a  good  display  of  pitchers,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  late  period  of  the  year  for  them.  If  we  might 
single  out,  some  of  them,  Ave  should  mention  Mcrganiae,  with 
bright  red  pitchers! ;  mastersiana,,  dark  red  ;  rafflesiana,  with 
richly-blotched  pitchers, ;  distillatoria-,  with  long  green  pitchers 
and  a  red  lip, ;  N.  bicalcarata;  with  its  two  long  bom-like 
spines  projecting  over  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher.  Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer  is  notable  for  the  large  size  of  its  light  green 
pitchers  and  crimson  blotches;  Another  very  handsome  one 
is  N.  Tiveyi,  ‘raised  betweeui  N.  Veitehii  and  N.  C'urtisii 
superba,  and  named  in  compliment  to  the  groAver,  Mr.  Tivey. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  therei  are  pitchers  on  it,  9  in.  or 
10  in.  in,  length,  pale  green  and  handsomely  striped  and 
blotched  Avith  crimson;  The  collar  is  of  a  rich  brown,  glossy 
and  a  marvel  in  structure. 

A  veiy  graceful  green-lea; ved  Dracaena  is  that  named  D. 
Eeckhautei,  which  has  a,  graceful  drooping  habit  not,  possessed 
by  D.  rubra,.  A  houseful  of  Aspidistras,  is  a,  sight,  that-  Avould 
make  the  decorator  green  Avith  envy.  Variegated  forms  are 
most  plentiful,  but,  green  ones  are  also  grown,  the  leaves  in  all 
cases  being  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long.  In  another  house  wei  came  upon 
Dracaenas  of  quite  a  different  type,  mixed  with  a,  variety  of 
other  plants.  For  instance;  there  were  large  and  handsome 
specimens,  of  D.  sanderiana,,  D.  goldieana,  and’  D.  Prince  M. 
Bey.  The  last,  named  lias  very  broad  leaves  with  a  red 
margin.  D.  Jamesii  has  narrower  leaves  with  red  edges.  D. 
Lord  Wolsieley  has  bronzy  leaves  Avith  a,  narroAV  red  edge. 
Strikingly  distinct  from  all  of  the  above  Avas  D.  harcldiana, 
Avith  green  leave®  and  a  broad  crea.my-wliit,e  margin  to  all  of 
the  upper  ones; 

A  collection  of  Ferns  is  still  a  feature  of  the  Chelsea,  nur¬ 
series;  but  only  the  useful  decorative,  kinds  are  chiefly  grown. 
Amongst,  others,  picked  out,  at  random  we  noticed  Cyrtonnium 
falcatum,  Asplenium  Veitehi,  Pteris  Wimsettii,  Adian turns  in 
variety,  Osmunda,  regalis  palustriis;  and  Nephrclepis  grandi- 
ceps,  with  heavy  terminal  crests  to  the  frondsi.  The  side 
pinnae  are,  also  crested.  The  firm  is,  thoroughly  up  to  date  in 
having  all  the  more  recent  and  useful  sorts,  including  the 
splendid  N.  Pierson, i,  with  fronds  2  ft,,  to  3  ft.  long.  .  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  thisi  Fern  is  the  narrow  portion  at 
the  base  of  the  pinna, ei,  forming  a,  sort  of  handlei  to,  the  outer 
portion  which  is  t,AArice  deeply  divided.  Another  peculiar  form 
is  N.  Mavii,  with  Areiy  short,  internodes  and  the  Avavy  pinnae 
closely  overlapping,  imitating  what  is  seen  in  Last, re  i  Filix- 
rn.fl.-q  crispa,  deusa.  Did  space  permit,  we  could  mention  many 
other  subjects,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  but  Aye  must  in 
the  near  future  give  an  account  of  the  Orchids  which  Aveie  in 
bloom  in  the  last,  week  of  February. 


Christmas  Tree  or  Neav  Zealand.— From  Auckland,  hew 
Zealand,  comes  the  information  that  the  floAvenng  of  the  Polra- 
tukaAva,  or  Christmas  Tree  of  New  Zealand,  denotes  the  unerring 
accuracy  of  the  festive  season.  This  statement  was  made  just 
tAvo  days  before  Christmas.  The  tree  stands  out  boldly  on  the 
most  exposed  and  rugged  cliffs,  with  its  enormous  roots  reach¬ 
ing  down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  spite  of  wind  anc 
storm,  the  plant  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  dark 
red  blossom.  So  conspicuous  was  it  that  it  could  not  fall  to 
attract  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all,  hut  particularly 
the  stranger. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Watering. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  was  pleased  indeed  to  see  Mr.  Beckett  (in  your  issue 
of  the  20th)  supporting  “  Japonica”  in  regard  to  young  mem 
watering.  As  for  myself,  I  maintain  that  there  is:  more  in 
watering)  plants  under  glass  than  is  generally  thought,  and  iti 
can  only  be  learnt  by  experience ;  and  no  man  earn  have  healthy 
plants  if  they  are  not  properly  watered.  There  are  some  men 
who  water  all  plants  alike,  never  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  any  gardener  who  goes  into  such  a| 
place  can  at  once  tell  by  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  plants 
that  they  are  over-watered. 

Then  there  is  the  extremely  careful  young  man  who  is  afraid 
to  give  a  drop  too  much  water,  and  he  will  tap  a  pot  several 
times  before  he  decides  whether  to  give  it  water  or  not,  and 
then  probably  gives  it  a,  little.  Now,  if  you  go;  behind  that! 
young  man  and  turn  a  few  plants  out  of  their  pots  you  will 
find  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  quite  diy,  and  if  ever 
there  were  roots  there,  they  would  surely  perish.  Now,  these 
are  ways  I  have  seen  for  myself,  and  you  may  say  that  was 
going  to  the  two  extremes. 

A  hat  I  think  in  regard  to  watering  is,  after  potting,  allow 
the  plants  toi  stand  a  few  days,  “according  to  weather,”  and 
then  be  sure  you  give  sufficient  water  to  soak  the  ball  of  soil 
through,  and  in  few  cases  will  vra,ter  be  required  again  for  a 
good  number  of  days  ;  but  at  every  watering  be  sure  that 
enough  water  is  given  to  again  pass  through  the  soil.  At 
least,  that  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  find  that  plants  so 
treated  have  beautiful  foliage  and  generally  flowers  of  first 
quality. 

I  may  add  that  to  water  plants  firm  potted  it  is  useless  to 
water  them,  by  filling  the  pot  only  once  full  of  water,  as  it  is 
not  generally  enough  to  pass  through  the  ball  of  soil,  but  as 
:  JaPoiuca  ”  and  Mr.  Beckett  say,  it  is  only  by  experience  one 
can  learn.  n  t- 


Sowing  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tim  Gardening  World. 

As  H.  llowles  thinks  it  would  have  been  wiser  on  my 
\irt  to  have  given  your  readers  a  short  article  on  seed  sowing, 
1  really  did  not  think  it  necessary,  as  I  contend  that  seasons, 
ocahty,  and  vermin  have  to  he  considered  ;  hence  our  guide. 

Peas :  3  always  for  first  crop,  William  the  First)  sow  1 
juart  to  20  yards  in,  drills,  drawn  out,  with  a  7-in.  hoe ;  that 
i™3™  I  .j11-  deeP-  Thi®  amount  I  have  never  thinned1,  andi 
level-  failed  to  get  a  good  crop.  Our  first  batch  is  well 
roug  i  and  nightly  attacked  by  mice.  Later  varieties  I  run 
i  tnfle  thinner. 

Of  Carrots  we  sow  the  Short  Horn  in  a  three-light  pit  12  ft 
>y  5  ft  m  January.  In,  this  pit  I  sow  more  than,  1  oz.  of  seed! 
md  at  tunes  it  taxes  us  to  save  a  full  crop  owing  to  slugs.  We 
art  to  thin  (for  use)  here  in  April,  and  the  amount  pulled 
1S  surprising,  keeping  us  supplied  until  we  have)  them, 
irnmiT  1  S0,W  eair1^  in  March  on,  a  piece  no 

-SliortHorn  ^  1  ^  lme  to  llDe  ’  over  2  are  used  here 

,  We  begin  to  thin  for  use  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  early 
•  >ne,  always  leaving  a  stick  to  denote  where  last,  drawn 

IZ  Z  fUUlie,r’  alld  1  ]*aci  the  last,  taken  up 

-  this  patch  (five  barrows  full)  about  a  fortnight,  a°-0,  for 
lie  horses ;  this  I  do  not  call  waste.  ° 

1,„MR°wl,es.  fys  [t  tries  one’s  wit s  to  meet  the  demand.  I 
,  ould  certainly  say  so,  myself  if  I  practised  sowing  so  thinly 

3  he  a(W  _  W.  Rirkinshaw.  ‘ 

Willows  for  Tying  Raspberries. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, —With  respect  to,  your  correspondent.  “J.  A.  D.’s”  in- 
my  on  is  subject  (page  149),  I  would  recommend  for  their 


toughness  and  remarkable  flexibility  tlie  twigs  of  Salix  baby- 
ion  ica  (Babylonian  Weeping  Willow).  S.  alba  and  S.  a,  vitel- 
liiia,  are  most  commonly  used,  and  answer  the  purpose,  very 
well. 

I  would,  however,  rather  advise  your  correspondent  to  erect 
a  wire  trellis  with  four  or  five  longitudinal  wires,  with  a  stout 
posit  at  each  end  and  weaker  posts  placed  20  ft.  apart  between. 
He  can  then  tie  his  cane®  to  the  wires  with  string.  I  fancy 
his  crop,,  if  other  requirements  are  attended  to,  will  repay  the 
expenditure,.  If  he  isi  still  determined  to  tie  them  in  bundles 
with  Willows,  I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  the  most  suitable 
knot  I  know  of  for  this  purpose.  [Our  correspondent  sent  a 
piece  of  the  Willow  in  question  tied  with  a  veiy  simple  and 
effective  knot.]  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in,  the  art-  of 
knotting  to  scientifically  describe  it  here,  but  the  “  p.d.,”  who 
is  generally  a  genius,  might  try  it  in  his  spare  time  and  pass 
on  the  information  to  J.  A.  D.  James  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on, -Tay. 

A  National  Registry  for  Gardeners — Some  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

•rtR, — If  one,  may  so  express  it,  the  gardener  is  very  much 
“  in  the  air  ”  at  present !  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  some 
horticultural  acrobatic,  feats  are  taking  place,  but  that  the 

blue  apron  and  his  many  varied  and  vital  interests  are 
being  seriously  considered — at  last !  In  emphatic,  support  of 
this  assertion,  one  would  point  to1  the  veiy  important,  meeting 
held  off  February  23rd  in  connection  with  the  proposed  “  Gan 
deners’  Association.” 

There  was  an  air  of  real  business  about  that  meeting  that 
truly  augurs  well  for  future  successful  action.  Mr.  Watson  (of 
Ivew),  than  whom  no,  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak — from 
rich  practical  experience — on  the  gardeners’  question,,  lucidly 
brought  out,  ,some  crucial  points  that  should  set  all  concerned 
most  seriously  thinking. 

But,  to  the  subject  whose  title,  heads  these  notes,.  It  must 
be  painfully  evident  t,o,  the  most  casual  observer  that  there  is 
an  over-supply  of  gardeners — the  supply  veiy  far  exceeds  the 
demand.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  gardeners  and  gar¬ 
deners,,  and  the  purpose  of  these  notes  is  an  attempt — however 
feeble — -to  make  some  very  necessary  dividing  line.  Look  at 
the  hundreds  that  will  apply  for  a  berth  when  vacant, !  Is  it 
always  the  best  man  who-  gets  the  post?  Decidedly  not! 
And.  here  I  am  about  to  tread  on  some  tender  ground.  I  will 
perform  t.liei  operation  as,  gently  as  possible,.  Many  gardeners’ 
places,  are  obtained  tln-ough  private  influence — over  the  dinner- 
table,  as  it  is  sometimes  put. — but  a,  veiy  goodly  proportion 
are  filled  by  the  trade.  It  is  quite,  right,,  of  course,  that  men 
waiting  for  a,  place  in  the  nursery  (and  what  a  truly  wearisome 
and  heartbreaking  business  it  often,  turns  out.  to  be,  of  hopes 
long  deferred,  making  the  heart,  grow  sick  !)  should,  when  they 
get.  such  places,  think  of  their  patrons  from  the  order  point  of 
view  ;  mere  gratitude  would  suggest  such  a  course  of  action. 
Now,  I  am  coming  to  the  point  I  wish — by  the  editor’s 
courtesy — to,  drive  straight,  home.  Why  not,  have  a  perfectly 
independent,  and  impartial  institution?  One  that  would  at 
offee  command  the  entire  confidence  of  the  horticultural  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  “  national  registry,”  to  which  would-be  employers 
might  be  put  in  communication?  I  so  well  know  the.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  lias  plenty  of  work  on  its  hands  ;  but 
-still,  in,  the  opening  of  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  and  its 
splendid  gardens  at  Wisley,  there  will  lye  room  for  fresh  de¬ 
velopments  and  wider  activities  in,  its  already  splendid  career 
of  usefulness  as  the  national  exponent,  of  practical  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If'  it  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  this  registry  business  in  hand,  the  writer,  a,t  any  rate, 
is  presumptuous  to,  think  that  good  seed  would  be  sown  to,  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  craft,.  By  it,s:  annual  examinations  and 
in  many  other  ways,  tlie  society  is  brought  into  direct  touch 
with  tlie  craft,  and  through  its  invaluable  journal,  exhibitions, 
and  meetings,  with  its  now  splendid  roll  of  Fellows  who  own 
some  of  tlie  best  gardens  in  the  kingdom.  Just  a,  brief  word 
or  two  from  the  examination  point  of  ’dew.  By  these,  as  just 
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expressed,  the  society  is  brought  into  direct  touch  with  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners,  a  generation  that  is  to  maintain 
unimpaired  in  the-  future  the  proved  supremacy  of  British 
horticulture.  Do-  not  let  it  for  a  moment-  be  assumed  that  I 
think  the  society  should  recommend  only  those  who  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  in  the  examinations.  Much  as  this  form  ol 
laudably  endeavouring  to  improve  the  gardener'’ s  position  is 
to  be  heartily  commended,  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  it 
must  always  be  well  borne  iu  mind  that-  some  of  the  best  men 
in  gardening  practice  to-day  have  never  passed  through  the  __ 
examination  -ordeal. 

Here  is  another  tender  po-int  that  I  will  only  gently  t-o-uch 
upon.  It  is  the  crucial  wa-gesi  question.  Considering  what  is 
required  of  him,  is  not  the  gardener  deplorably  paid?  In 
tliese  day®,  par  excellence,  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  labour, 
the  gardener  deserves-  a  monetary  consideration  that  he  has 
not,  up  to-  the  present,  received.  If,  in — let  us  all  fervently 
hope — the  good  time;  soon  coming,  the  ll.H.S.  will  still  further 
take  him  under  its  wide,  influential,  and  protecting  wings,  it  is 
n-o-t  too  much  to  assert  that  the  grand  old  society  will  see 
that  he  gets  a-  living  wage,  and  with  this  truly  pressing  matter 
accomplished,  a  rolling  away  of  the  mist-s  which  have  long 
sadly  clouded  the  heights,  prospects  and  valleys  of  the  gar¬ 
dener's  career.  I  would  much  like  to  see  some  of  your  many 


correspondents  interested  in  these  highly  important  matters 
all  too  briefly  t-o-uched  upon — for  I  dread  the  editorial  shears ! 
- — in  this  letter,  express  their  opinions  upon  them  -in  your 
widely-read  paper.  Discussion  of  such  matters  cannot-  but-  do 

good.  J-  R 

Chiswick,  February  26th,  1904. 


Roses  in  Pots. 

I  think  a  note  at  this  season  about  Boses  in  pots  would 
not  be  out  of  the  wa-y,  but  rather  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World.  We  might  just  take  the  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Teas-  (dwarfs)  which  can  be  had  from  most  nurserymen 
if  not  on  hand.  I  would  recommend  these  being  -in  7-in.  or 
8-in.  pots,  and  kept-  outside  all  the  autumn  in  an  open  place 
where  they  can,  get  as  much  sun  as  possible,  keeping  the  plants 
rather  on  the  diy  side,  but  not  in  any  wa-y  too  diy,  just 
sufficient  waiter  that  the  growth  may  ripen  off. 

As  soon  as  the  frosts  appear  the  p-lant®  should  be  removed 
under  a  wall  and  the  pots  covered  with  leaves  and  kept-  there 
till  about  the  second  week  in  January,  when,  they  may  be 
taken  into'  a  house  with  the  temperature  ranging  from  50  deg. 
to  55  deg.  The  pruning  must  be  done  at  onc-e-,  shortening 
back  all  strong  shoot®  to-  five  -or  six  eye®,  medium  shoots  to 
three  or  fo-ur  eyes,  and  all  weak  and  prematurely  ripened  wood 
should  be  cut  clean  away.  When  pruning,  select  as  many  eyes 
as  possible  looking  outwards.  The  plants  should  be  syringed 
every  da-y  to  help  them  to  break,  but  no-  water  should  be  given, 
at  the  roots  at  this  stage,  if  possible,  the  syringing  is,  generally 
speaking,  sufficient-. 

When  the  growths  are  about  an  inch  long,  the  plants,  if  nece-sr 
sary,  should' be  repotted  into  a  size  larger*,  or  as  much  of 
the  o-ld  soil  taken  away  without  injuring  the  roots  and  fresh 
added,  taking  great  care  to  see  that  the  crocks  are  in  perfect 
order,’ that  the^soil  may  be  kept  sweet  and  the  plants  healthy. 
The  compost  -should1  be  three  parts  lo-a-m  of  a  sticky  nature, 
one  part  l-eiaf -soil,  one  part  well  decayed  c-ow  manure-,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  a-ndj  silver  sand  ;  do'  not  pot-  too 
firmly,  using  the  fingers  rather  than  a  potting  stick.  The 
temperature  may  be  raised  to  60  deg.,  keeping  the  plants 
syringed  every  day  to,  keep  off  green  fly,  and  the  atmosphere 
moist,  taking  care  that-  the  plants  do  not  suffer  at-  the  roots-  for 
want  o-f  water. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  appear  a  little  air  may  be  given  on 
favourable  days,  as  it  will  do  much  t-o  make  the  blooms  more 
solid  and  lasting.  'When  the  blooms  are  past,  cut  each  growth 
that  carried  a  bloom  back  to  t-h-e  first  eye,  and  as  soon  as  the 
eye  is  -started,  give  a,  little  liquid  manure  (cow)  once  or  twice 
a  week.  When  the  second  crop  is  over,  put-  the  plants  out-side  ; 


keep  well  watered  to  encourage  as  much  growth  as  possible 
before,  September,  then  commence  to  rest  the  plants  ready  for 
forcing  again.  I  will  just,  mention  six  good  Tea  Rose®  for  the 
above  purpose,  a-lso  s-ix  hybrid  Teas.  Teas :  Francisca  Kruger, 
Bridesmaid,  Niphe-tos,  Safrano-,  Sunrise,  Ernest  Metz.  Hybrid 
Tea  :  Grace  Darling,  Liberty,  W.  F.  Bennett,  Bessie  Brown, 
ill's.  Robert  Garrat,  Caroline  T'es-tout.  W.  J.  R. 


Sweet  Peas. 

What  is  a  garden  without  these  popular  and  beautiful 
flowers  1 

They  find  a  place  in  the  nobleman’®  garden  and  in  the 
cottar’s-  yard.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
their  easy  cultivation  and  the  charm,  grace  and  elegance  of 
the  flowers  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities  from  even  a  few 
pence  worth  of  seed. 

The  interest  and  pleasure  derived  from  growing  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  varieties  repays  the-  expenditure,  and 
while  they  will  do  very  well  with  ordinary  treatment-,  they 
will  a  hundredfold  repay  careful  cultivation  with  liberal  treat¬ 
ment. 

Where  time  and  accommodation  are  at  the  gardener’s  dis¬ 
posal,  Sweet  Peas  c-an  be  had  for  at  least  eight  months  of 
the  year ;  but,  a®  tliisi  article  isi  intended  rather  to  deal  with 
their  cultivation  in  -the  o-p-en,  I  will  give  an  outline  of  our 
practice,  which  is-  always  followed  with  excellent  results. 

A  box  for  early  supply  isi  always  sown  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  is  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  usually  allowed 
to-  flower  there  until  it  is  safe  to  transfer  it  to,  the  open  -about- 
the  middle  of  May ;  without  a  check  they  usually  continue  to 
flower,  even  after  the  ordinary  sowing  ha®  commenced. 

Our  collection  of  varieties  is-  usually  sown  ab-o-ut  the  middle 
o-f  March,  and  for  this  purpose  we  use  6-in,,  and  7-in.  p-o-ts,  filled 
to  within  2  in.  of  the  top1  with  light  loamy  soil,  to  which  some 
wood  a-shes  has-  been  added.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
seeds,,  are  sown  in  each  pot  and  covered  with  about  §  in.  of 
soil.  After  the  seedlings  have  pushed  through,  an  additional 
handful  of  soil  is  given  to,  each  pot-.  The  pots  are  kept  near 
the  glass  in  a,  warm  frame,  with  a.  sufficient  temperature  to 
keep  them  growing,  giving  a-ir  -on  favourable  occasion®  until 
they  are  finally  hardened  off  in,  the  usual  way.  Planting  takes 
p-laoe  about  the-  end  of  April  or  beginning  o-f  May ;  each  pot  is 
carefully  turned  -out  with-  the  ball  intact  and  planted  5  ft. 
apart  to  serve  as  a  clump-  or  pyramid.  I  may  here  state  that 
we  have  grown  Sweet  Pea®  on  the  same  border  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  a-nd'  find  that,  the  only  precaution  necessary  to  do 
s-o  successfully  is  to  sow  in  pots  a,s  described,  -and  at  planting 
time  give  a  liltt-lei  fresh  soil  with  the  addition  of  some  woo-d 
ashes.  Of  course,  the  border  is  a-lways  dug  deeply  in  the 
early  spring,  and  liberally  manured  with  farmyard  manure. 
Immediately  the  c-lumps  are  planted  a-  few  twigs  of  Spruce 
branches  are  placed  round  each,  and  when  these  have:  served 
their  purpose  of  protection  longer  ones  are  used  by  way  of 
stakes. ,  Three  good  branches,  8  ft.  high,  with  smaller  ones 
between,  will  be  sufficient  for  each  clump.  We  use  either  Lime 
or  Beech  for  stakes'.  They  look  neater  than  Spruce,  but  only 
last  the  one  year.  A  piece  of  stout  string  is  tied  round  each 
clump  to  keep  it  in  position-,  and  the  whole  has  a-  neat-  and 
pleasing  effect  throughout-  the  summer.  Some  use  wire  net¬ 
ting  coile-d  round  -each  clump  as  supp-ort-s.  I  notice,  however, 
that  -the  tendrils  do  not-  cling  t-o  this  so'  readily,  and  it  is  also 
more  difficult  to  get-  the-  flowers  all  pulled. 

I  find  that-  Sweet  I’eiais  are  always  benefited  by  a.  mulch  of 
farmyard  manure  and  copious  supplies-  of  water  during  the 
summer  months.  -  Immense  quantities  of  flowers  are  plueke-d 
here  every  -alternate  da-y  from  clumps  of  up-to-date  varieties, 
receiving  the  treatment  recorded  in  this  article. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  my  giving  liint-s  a,s  to  successful  com¬ 
petition  with  Sweet  Pea®,  or  giving  an  opinion  on.  the  varieties 
most  suited  for  such.  I  only  add  the  name  of  a  few  special 
favourites  which  we  cannot  dispense  with. 
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I  might  state  in  passing  that  while  some  competitors  usually 
time  then  Sweet  Peas  to  have  the  first  flowers  for  competition, 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  as  ours  are  expected  to  yield  a 
supply  oif  cut  flowers  from  July  until  cut  down  by  frost. 

In  order  to  reinvigorate  the  plants,  we  periodically  resort 
to  the  practice  of  clipping  the  clumps  with  the  hedge  shears. 
When  this  is  done  from,  three  to  four  weeks  previous  to  the 
date  of  exhibition,  the  result  is  flowers  in,  abundance  of  superior- 
size  and  substance,  and  the  clumps  or  pyramids  are  improved 
considerably  by  the  operation.  When  no  definite  object  is  in 
view,  three  or  four  clumps  topped  and  clipped  round  every 
week  tends  to  keep  up<  a  supply  of  good  flowers. 

A  selection  from  the  following  list  can,  easily  be  made  for 
exhibition  competition  or  home  'supply  :  — 

White:  Dorothy  Eckford,  Sadie  Burpee.  Yellow  :  Hon. 
Mis.  E,  Kenyon,,  Queen  Victoria.  Creamy  shades:  Jeanniei 
Gordon,  Gratae  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Yenuisi.  Pink  : 
Lovely,  Hon.  J .  Bouverie,  Prima  Donna.  Lavender:  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton,  Lady  N.  Balfour-,  Countess  of  Radnor.  Crim¬ 
son  :  Salopian,  Mars.  Scarlet :  Scarlet  Gem,  Prince  Edward 
of  ork.  Magenta :  Georgei  Gordon,  Lord  Ivenyon.  Bed : 
Coccmea.  Orange:  Miss  Willmott,  Lady M.  Currie.  Blue: 
Navy  Blue,  Countess  Cadogan.  Mauve  :  Mrs.  Walter  Wright, 
Dorothy  Tennant,  Stripes:  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain.^  A 
number  of  others  might  have  been  mentioned  as  praiseworthy, 
did  space  permit.  James  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-ont-Tay,  N.B. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Dundee  Horticultural  Society— The  floral  fete  and  grand 
exhibition  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on  the  Magdalen 
Green,  Dundee,  on  September  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd.  The  classes 
are  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  being  merely  restricted  to 
gardeners  in  certain  sections  and  to  amateurs  and  nurserymen 
in  others.  Prizes  are  offered  in  246  classes,  a  few  of  which  are 
open  to  nurserymen  and  florists.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  a 
display  of  cut  flowers  the  Corporation  cup  and  40s.  each  are 
offered  as  the  first  prize.  In  the  fruit  classes  that  for  a  deco¬ 
rative  dessert  table  should  also  be  interesting,  and  cause  some 
lively  competition.  The  prizes  are  good,  and  we  noite  that  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  fruit  are  given  from  which  the  exhibitor  may  select 
16  dishes  to  make  up  this  decorative  dessert  table.  Cut  flowers 
and  foliage  will  be  used,  and  the  table  is  to  be  9ft.  by  41ft.  Finan¬ 
cially  the  position  of  the  society  is  -also  good,  seeing  that  they 
have  close  upon  £400  in  the  form  of  investments  and  £142  4s.  2d. 
at  the  bank. 

*  *  * 

R.H.S.  Lectures  in  1904 :  — 

January  26th. — On  Oranges,  by  H.  Somers  Rivers. 

lebruaxy  23rd. — Pomology  as  a  Study,  by  R.  Lewis  Castle. 

March  8th. — Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardens,  by  Alexr.  Dean. 

March  22nd. — Heredity  of  Acquired  Characters  by  Professor 
Henslow. 

April  5th. — Villa  Gardens,  by  Hugh  P.  C.  Maule. 

April  19th. — Diseases  of  the  Potato,  by  George  Massee, 

V.M.H. 

May  3rd. — Enemies  of  the  Apple  Tree,  by  Moils.  Chas.  Baltet, 

May  17th.— The  Horticultural  Phase  of  Nature  Study,  by 
ff.  Hedger  Wallace. 

June  i4th. — Floral  Metamorphoses,  by  Professor  Henslow. 

June  28th. — Hybridisation  of  Roses,  by  M'ons.  Vi  viand  Morel . 

July  26tb. — Orchid  Varieties  and  Hybrid®,  by  Jolm  Bidgood. 

August  9th. — As  yet  undecided. 

August  23rd. — As  yet  undecided. 

September  6th.— On  Gourds,  by  J.  W.  Odell. 

September  20th. — Methods  of  Employing  Roses  in  the  Decora¬ 
tion  of  Gardens,  by  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H. 

October  18th. — Vegetable  Sports,  by  Professor  Henslow. 

-November  1st. — Planting  Woods  for  Winter  Effect,  by  the1 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs.  ’  y 

November  15th. — Orchard  Management  from  a  Commercial 
(Standpoint,  by  Professor  Craig. 

November  29th.— On  Hollies,  by  E.  T.  Cook. 

T>  ;Jurle  the  lectures  will  be  given  ah  3  p.m.  in  the 

ii  H. all,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. ;  after  June  at  the  same 
hour  m  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  8th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardens”  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o’clock.  At 
a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  February  23rd, 
40  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  the 
Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Northesk,  making  a  total  of  301  elected  since  -the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.— There  was  a  large 
attendance  on  Friday,  February  26th,  to  hear  Mr.  Oheal  lecture 
on  “  Horticulture  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada.”  Mr.  Cheal,  when 
travelling  through  the  country,  took  snapshot  views  of  most  in¬ 
teresting  subjects,  and  these  were  ably  shown  upon  the  sheet 
by  Air.  Thornton,  Air.  Oheal  explaining  them.  AH.  Oheal  found 
when  there  that  English  gardeners  held  many  head  places,  and 
to  a  question  put  he  said  there  wiae  good  opportunity  for  strong, 
enterprising  young  gardeners  to  make  their  way  to  the  front. 
Fruit-growing  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  was  exhibited.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruit  and  the  marketing  of  it  was  skilfully  carried  out 
under  the  supervision!  of  Government  inspectors.  A  few  views 
of  the  backwoods  of  Canada  were  shown.  The  time  passed  too 
quickly  (Mr.  Cheal  having  to  leave  early)  for  members,  as  the 
subject  was  most  interesting.  Mr.  Cheal  was  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  for  hi®  most  interesting  lecture. 

*  *  * 

Ancient  Society  oe  York  Florists. — The  schedule  of  prizes 
for  1904  of  the  above  society  is  now  on  our  table,  and  we  note 
that  prizes  are  offered  to  the  value  of  more  than  £350.  The 
society  holds  five  shows  in  the  course  of  the  year,  including  the 
spring  show  on  April  13th,  the  second  one  on  May  25th,  the 
summer  show  on  July  20th,  and  the  autumn  show  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8th.  At  the  latter  prizes  are  offered  for  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  cut  flowers,  and  Dahlias.  This  show  is  practically  con¬ 
sidered  a  Dahlia  show,  seeing  that  they  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  exhibits,  prizes  being  offered  for  24  and  12  Cactus  Dahlias, 
18  and  12  show  or  fancy  Dahlias,  and  many  other  smaller  classes. 
The  Chrysanthemum  show  will  (take  place  on  November  16th, 
17th,  and  18th,  when  prizes  will  be  offered  in  97  classes,  besides 
a  large  number  of  special  ones.  We  note  that  financially  the 
society  is  in  a  good  way,  having  carried  forward  £205  6s.  7d., 
though  that  was  slightly  under  the  balance  for  1902. 

*  *  * 

Spekefield  Gardeners’  Society.— This  society,  which  is 
located  in  one  of  the  densest  parts  of  Liverpool,  yet  overcomes 
great  difficulties  as  regards  dirt  and  smoke,  as  is  well  proved 
by  the  exhibits  staged  at  their  shows,  has  recently  had  the 
benefit  of  six  lectures  by  Mr.  John  Stoney  on  the  “Principles 
of  Horticulture,”  selecting  those  that  had  a  practical  bearing 
upon  the  neighbourhood,  which  included  soils  and  manures, 
the  culture  of  Tomatos,  Potatos,  and  other  vegetables,  flowers — 
especially  more  suitable  for  their  August  show — Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  diseases  of  plants,  their  prevention  and  cure.  The 
various  subjects  were  illustrated  by  diagrams,  lantern  slides, 
and  specimens.  The  information  imparted  was  of  a  practical 
character,  and  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the 
amateur  and  cottager,  who  were  present  in  force  to  elicit  such 
information  as  might  place  them  in  the  coveted  position  at 
their  annual  exhibition.  As  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  to 
the  lecturer  for  his  services,  a  silver-mounted  ebony  walking- 
stick  was  presented  to  him  at  the  concluding  lecture. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  AIutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  when  Air. 

J.  Coutts,  representative  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners, 
delivered  an  exhaustive  lecture  on  “Greenhouse  Hard-Wooded 
Plants.”  Air.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  on, 
behalf  of  the  Bristol  gardeners  gave  Air.  Coutts  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  His  lecture,  although  the  subject  was  a  very  wide  one, 
was  full  of  interesting  points,  and  minute  details  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Ericas,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Boronias,  etc., 
were  carefully  given,  potting  composts,  trimming,  and  general 
treatment  receiving  attention.  A  fair  discussion  followed  the 
lecture,  and  Mr.  Coutts  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Bristol  gardeners  for  his  able  lecture.  Prizes  for  table  decora¬ 
tion  were  awarded  to :  First,  Mr.  Tlioday,  gardener  to  Mr. 

N.  C.  Dobson,  and  second  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  Howell  Davis.  A  special  Certificate  of  Merit  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  Mr.  A.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware)  for  two  beautiful 
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pots  of  Freesias.  The  next  lecture  will  be  held  on  March  17th, 
when  Mr.  Myers  will  lecture  on  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Gardens,  ’ 
with  limelight  views,  when  a  large  attendance  of  members  and 
friends  is  expected. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  • 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening, 
March  14th,  at  eight  o’clock.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright  has  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  present 
at  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association,  when 
Mr.  T.  Neve,  of  Sindlesham  House  Gardens,  Wokingham,  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  of  “  The  Potato  in  Connection  with  the  Year 
1903.”  He  noted  the  value  of  the  Potato,  the  universal  failure 
of  the  1903  crop,  the  different  varieties  of  Potatos,  spraying  to 
prevent  disease,  and  made  the  following  suggested  remedies 
to  prevent  disease,  viz.  : — To  have  an  entire  change  of  ground 
for  growing  the  crop ;  using  manures  that  are  suitable  for 
Potatos  ;  change  of  seed  ;  give  more  thought  to  the  early  and 
second  early  varieties,  and  not  put  so  much  faith  in  the  later 
kinds  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  obtain  a  Potato  with  a  strong 
constitution.  A  very  practical  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  following  took  part :  — The  president  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton), 
Messrs.  Bright,  Wilson,  Fry,  Slyfield,  Powell,  Judd,  Exler, 
Stanton,  Tunbridge,  Lasham,  and  Professor  Percival,  who  gave 
much  valuable  information  on  diseases,  manures,  spraying,  etc. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Neve,  and  also  to  the 
various  exhibitors,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  Perridge,  who  staged  Marie 
Louise  Violets ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  for  a  basket  of  young 
Potatos  picked  from  old  tubers  placed  in  the  dark  chalk  arches 
at.  Park  Place  Gardens  ;  Mr.  W.  Slyfield,  for  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Up-to-Date  Potatos  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
for  a  basket  of  Discovery  Potato. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  the  members  of  this  association  at  the  monthly 
meeting,  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18,  George  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  1st.  inst.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  the  president,  was 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  the  Gardens,  Tyninghame, 
Prestonkirk,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  “  Scottish  Plant 
Names.”  Among  a  great  number  of  Scottish  plant  names,  the 
lecturer  commenced  with  the  Bracken  Fern,  Pteris  aquilina, 
the  Boartre©  (Elder),  Rowan  (Mountain  Ash),  Kale,  or  Kail, 
from  caulis,  a  stalk,  the  midrib  having  been  considered  edible 
at  one  time.  Referring  to  general  plant  Scottisms,  mention 
was  made  of  “  flourish  ”  (the  flowers),  “  blade  ”  (leaf),  etc.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  lecturer.  Among  the 
numerous  exhibits  on  the  table  were  :  From  Mr.  Tlios.  Leslie, 
Trinity  Cottage  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  a  plant  of  Dendrobium 
brymerianum  and  blooms  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  the  former  of 
which  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate ;  from  Mr.  David 
Nicoll,  The  Gardens,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  a  spike  each  of 
Odontoglossum  Edwardii  and  Odontoglossum  crispum,  for  both 
of  which  a  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded  ;  from  Miss  Gifford, 
Toghir  House,  Hollymount,  Ireland,  a  Palm  grown  from  dates 
gathered  in  the  garden  of  the  Khedive  ;  from  Mr.  Brotherston, 
the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  Helleborus  atro  rubens,  H. 
Olympius,  bloom  of  Strelitzia  regina,  and  spikes  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  from  plants  supplied  with  liquid  manure  ;  from  Mr. 
M.  Todd,  Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  a  handsome  vase  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  ;  from  Mr.  Fortune,  Queensferry  Street,  Edinburgh,  a  vase 
of  Brompton  Stocks  and  ebdit  vases  of  Carnations. 


Fruit  Industry  for  Trinidad.  -An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
foster  the  fruit  trade  of  the  Colony  of  Trinidad.  A  West  Indian 
syndicate  has  been  endeavouring  to  do  this  for  several  months 
by  receiving  fruit  from  the  country,  paying  for  it,  and  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  England.  The  initial  efforts  do  not  appear  to  have 
met  with  much  success,  as  the  prices  realised  did  not  cover  the 
cost  of  purchase,  packing,  etc.  The  result  was  a  loss  of  £2,200. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  having  been  spent  on  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  fruit  had  been  gathered  without  any  proper- 
sorting  or  grading,  consequently  it  did  not  realise  its  full  value 
on  the  market  on  account  of  its  faulty  appearance.  The  idea 
is  to  establish  regular  plantations  as  near  to  the  railway  and 
shipping  ports  as  possible,  and  have  the  fruit  delivered  within 
24  hours  of  picking  on  the  steamers  at  Port  of  Spain. 


Early  Prices  for  Strawberries.— Forced  Strawberries, 
weighing  sometimes  an  ounce  each,  fetched  6s.  a  punnet  (24s. 
a  pound)  at  the  first  sale  of  the  season  at  Covent  Garden. 

High  Price  for  a  Potato.— There  was  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  in  Peterborough  market  over  the  sale  of  a  specimen  of  the 
famous  El  Dorado  Potato.  The  tuber  weighed  a  little  under 

'  lb.,  and  was  disposed  of  at  the  record  price  of  £80. 

*  *  * 

Tasmanian  Aitles  for  London. — Arrangements  for  the  annual 
shipments  of  Tasmanian  Apples  to  England  are  now  complete. 
Twenty-five  steamers  load  at  Hobart  in  February,  March,  and 
April,  taking  nearly  500,000  cases,  about  200,000  cases  more 
than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

A  Large  Palm  Tree. — There  is  a  colossal  Palm  tree  at  Elche, 
near  Alicante,  in  Spain.  It  grows  in  the  garden  of  the  curate, 
and  is  200  years  old.  The  stem  is  divided  into  eight  branches 
or  separate  stems,  and  these  are  now  propped  up.  Astronomers 
who  witnessed  the  eclipse  of  1900  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tree,  and  the  curate  proudly  shows  their  signatures  to  his 
visitors. 

*  *  * 

Gold  Medal  for  West  Indian  Fruit.— Mr.  Thomas  Dowd, 
the  well-known  florist  and  fruiterer  of  Moorfields,  who  is  agent 
for  the  Imperial  Direct  West  Indian  Mail  Service,  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  intimation  that  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  finest  display 
of  West  Indian  fruits  at  the  Colonial  Produce  Exhibition, 

Liverpool,  has  been  awarded  him. 

*  *  * 

Vegetables  on  Drowned  Land. — Along  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  garden  ground  is  still  under  water,  and  Cabbages, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys  that  cannot  be  gathered  are  suf¬ 
fering  great  harm.  The  continuation  of  the  flooding  seems  j 
likely  to  affect  the  Pea  crop  and  prevent  sowing.  The  market 
gardeners  are  therefore  rather  despondent  over  the  aspect  of 
affairs. 

*  *  * 

A  Garden  or  a  Column  for  Delhi. — The  Editor  of  the  “  Voice 
of  India,”  in  speaking  of  the  proposed  “  lofty  pillar  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Durbar  of  1903,  says  :  “  We  would  not  grudge  the 
people  of  Delhi  the  pleasure  of  having  a  new  public  garden, 
but  he  seriously  objected  to  the  building  of  a  lofty  pillar  merely 
to  commemorate  the  Durbar  of  1903.  It  was  not  the  first  Im¬ 
perial  assemblage  at  Delhi,  as  there  had  been  one  before,  in 

connection  with  the  late  Empress  of  India. 

*  *  * 

Fatality  to  a  Gardener.— A  distressing  accident  happened 
on  the  24th  ult.  to  a  gardener  named  Kight,  at  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth.  He  was  engaged  in  cutting  trees,  and  fell  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  He  was  greatly  injured,  and  djed  on  the 
way  to  the  Hounslow  Hospital.  He  was  for  many  years  a  post¬ 
man,  and  was  so  well  known  in  Spring  Grove  and  the  locality 
that  when  he  retired  from  the  service  he  was  given  a  handsome 
testimonial.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  jobbing  gal-, 
dening. 

*  *  * 

Proposed  Botanical  Gardens  for  Montrose. — The  School 
Board  of  Montrose  propose  to  establish  a  botanical  garden  in 
connection  with  the  Academy.  A  local  writer,  who  signs  him¬ 
self  “  Cotyledon,”  asks  “  What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonder¬ 
ful  are  we  coming  to  1  ”  Thei  Free  Library,  he  says,  is  evidently  - 
intended  only  for  a  section  of  the  community — the  poorer  section 
we  should  add.  He  pats  them  on  the  back  in  support  of  giving 
free  breakfasts  to  the  poorer  children,  but  he  asserts  that  the 
children  who  learn  botany  only  remember  it  a  couple  of  years, 
and  states  that  medical  students  who  embrace  it  in  their  college 
curriculum  know  little  about  the  subject.  We  agree  with  him 
that  the  latter  statement  is  generally  true.  The  students  only 
have  an  opportunity  for  cramming  their  brains  for  a  short  time 
while  their  attention  is  divided  by  a  host  of  other  subjects.  All 
the  more  need  is  there  for  beginning  early  and  giving  their  , 
minds  a.  chance  to  grasp  the  subject  and  develop  their  talent, 
whatever  it  may  be.  We  wonder  if  the  writer  understands  the 
meaning  of  his  own  noin  do  plume. 
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‘Germocene”  Weed  Killer. 


is 


‘GERMOCENE”  WEED  KILLER 

Invaluable  fop  destroying  Weeds  and  all  Vege¬ 
table  Matter  on  Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Paths, 
Stable  Yards,  Stonework,  and  Grass  -  grown 
Channels. 

t  Saves  Labour  and  is  Absolutely  Reliable. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE.— To  1  Gallon  Fluid  add  50  Gallons  Water  and 
irinkle  with  ordinary  Watering  Can.  The  Can  should  be  retained  for 
lis  purpose  only,  and  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 


PRICBS 

1  gallon  Drums .  3s.  6d.  per  gallon 

5  gallon  Drums  ...  ...  3s.  Od.  „ 

10  gallon  Drums .  2s.  9d.  ., 

40  gallon  Casks  ...  ...  2s.  6d.  „ 

DRUMS  AND  CASKS  RETURNABLE.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Manufactured  by 


Mr.  M‘IVER,  Superintendent,  Queen’s  Park,  Glasgow. 

“  October,  1903. 

“  The  Weed  Killer  supplied  by  you  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Queen’s  Park  for  this  season  was  very  effective, 
and  a  great  saving  of  labour.  I  consider  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  Fluid  for  a  season  such  as  this  has  been.  I 
had  no  trouble  after  one  dressing.” 


“  Germocene11 
Powder  Weed 

In  Tins  sufficient  to  make  25  Fluid  Gallons  ...  Is.  9d.  per  Tin. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  — Put  Powder  in  Zinc  Pail,  pour  on  as  much  cold 
water  as  half  the  bulk  of  the  powder.  Stir  water  through  the  powder  and 
allow  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  add  as  much  again  of  water, 
then  stir  well,  and  when  completely  dissolved  add  remainder  of  water 
to  make  up  25  gallons. 


ROBERT  YOUNG  &  GO.,  38,  Elliot  St.,  Glasgow. 

“  Sacarbolate”  Washing  and  Disinfecting  Fluid  Soap,  and  of 


SOLE  MAKERS  OF 


“Clyptas”  and  “Germocene”  Disinfecting  Fluids,  Powders,  &c. 

TO  BE  HAD  THROUGH  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


CROSS’S  SPECIALITIES  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

CROSS’S  VAPORISER 

(NICOTINE  FUMIGATING  COMPOUND). 

16/-  per  pint  (equal  to  40,000  Cubic  Feet  . 

A  REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT.  ON  THE  CURRENT  PRI  E. 


/-WARE’S 


No.  1  Sue— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  fe't 

"NJ r\  O  C5,  o  1  erf  nnr. 


No.  2  Size— J  „  „  „  20,000 

No.  3Sie-6oz.  „  „  „  12,000  ”  . 

N°.  4  sue-4,,  „  „  „  g.ooo  ,  ;;  ;; 

No.  5  Size— 2  „  „  „  „  4,000 

Vaporising  Fumigator,  Small  Size,  for  2.000  cubic  feet  1/9  each  ' 
Large  Size,  for  5,000  „  2/6  „ 


16/-  each. 
8/6  „ 
5/3  „ 

3/6  „ 
1/9 


iross’s  Garden  Fertilizer. 

1  cwt.,  16/- ;  561b.,  8/- ;  281b.,  5/-';  141b„  3/- ;  71b.  2/- ;  31b., 
1/3.  In  Canisters,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

iross ’s  Organic  Guano. 

14/-  per  cwt. 

.unt’s  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

FOR  POTTING  SOIL. 

20/-  per  cwt.,  11/-  per  half-cwt.,  6/-  per  quarter-cwt. 
(Carriage  paid).  In  Small  Bags,  141b.,  3/6  :  71b.,  2/-.  In 
Tins,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

Quantities  of  1  cwt.  and  over,  Carriage  Paid. 

-.unt’s  Chemical  Mixture. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemums  and  other  Flowers.  This 
is  a  purely  soluble  Compound  of  a  very  poweiful  nature, 
and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  Full 
instructions  given  with  each  package.  In  Tins  at  1  /- 
2/6  and  5/6  each 


Clubicide 

A  new  Insecticide  and  soil  purifier  ;  destroys  all  ground 
vermin. 

5/6  per  gallon,  carriage  paid.  Will  make  2,000  gallons  of 
solution. 

Ballikinrain  Ant  Destroyer. 

2/6  and  3/6  per  bottle. 

Cross’s  Mildew  &  Insect  Destroyer. 

10/6  per  gallon,  2/6  per  pint,  carriage  paid. 

Necros  Vaporising:  Powders. 

(Generates  Hycrocyanide-acid  Gas.) 

No.  1  set,  equal  to  15,0  0  cubic  feet,  3/- 
No.  2  set,  equd  to  7,500  cub  c  feet,  2/- 
Apparatus,  2/6  each. 


_  To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD. 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  CLA8C0W,  *  79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


P-  JOHNSON,  WILMINGTON.  HULL. 

4 _  m.  Span  Tf  a  xrrp,-! 


/ 

*  x  ALPINE  OR  ROCK  PLANTS 

(GOLD  MEDAL) 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  PLANTS. 

Immente  Co  ec  io  s  emb  ac  ng  al  the  n  ost  recent 
Novelties  and  Int  oduction , .  f  approved  merit. 


New  Water  Lilies. 

BOG  PLANTS.  BAMBOOS. 

Begonias  Dahlias 


(GOL  MEDAL). 


(GOLD  MEDAL). 


ROSES  in  Pots  CLEMATIS  and  other  Climbers. 

All  Strong  Hants,  Truj  to  Name. 

NEW  CATALOGD  E  free  BY  post.  Call  or  W rite  for  it. 


London  Show  Rooms  : 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 

Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM 

MIDDX. 


Span.  Lean-to. 

No.  17.  No.  18. 

ft.  ft.  £  s.  ft.  ft.  £  s. 
15  by  10  12  6  15  by  8  9  0 

;  25  by  10  17  10  25  by  8  13  5 

30  by  12  22  10  30  by  10  17  0 

k40  by  14  32  16  30  by  12  20  0 

'Greenhouses  made  of  seasoned 
„„  r,  -  „  red  deal,  with  Glass  cut  to  size. 

~_CVcu,nber  Frame.  painted  three  coats  and  glazed 
ith  21-oz.  glass,  8ft.  by  5ft.,  50s.;  8  by  6,  57s.;  12  by  6  78s 
image  paid  to  any  station.  Price  Lists  free.  ’ 


BEE  HIVES  &  APPLIANCES 


Catalogue  Free. 


it  1 


BEE  APPLIANCES, 

and  How  to  Use  Them.” 

Post  Fiee,  1/2. 
Incubator  Catalogue  Fr;e] 

E.  H.  TAYLOR, 

WELWYN  HERTS. 


I THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 

DOBBIE’S  DAHLIAS. 

CUTTINGS  NOW  READY. 

1/10  for  12,  3/4  for  25,  5/10  for  50,  10/6  per  100- 
ANY  CLASS.  OUR  SELECTION.  POST  1REF. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Cuttings,  SiDgle  or  Double  varieties,  same  prices  as  above. 

DOBBIE  &  CO.,  Rothesay,  Scotland 
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Departmental  Committee  on  Frtjit  Culture. — The  Depart¬ 
ments]  Committee  on  Fruit  Culture  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow 
held  sittings  on  the  24th  and  25th  ult.  The  following  members 
were  present:— Mr.  Boscawen,  M.P.  (chairman),  Colonel  Long, 
M.P.,  Mr.  C.  AY.  Radcliffe-Cooke,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Monro,  Dr, 
Somerville,  Mr.  P.  Spencer  Pickering,  the  Rev.  AV.  AVilks,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Garnsey,  secretary.  Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  was  given  by  Mr.  Rew,  of  the 
Statistical  Department,  Mr.  Brocke-Hunt,  of  the  Educational 
Department,  and  Sir  AY.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Evidence  on  horticultural  instructors 
for  County  Councils  was  given  by  Mr.  Luckhurst,  Derby,  Mr. 
Goaring,  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Ettle,  Somerset. 

*  •*  * 

Alterations  in  Hyde  Park.— The  site  of  the  new  range  of 
glasshouses,  pits,  and  frames  for  the  rearing  of  bedding-plants 
in  Hyde  Park  has  now  been  completely  surrounded  by  a  high 
bank  of  earth,  sloping  at  both  sides  and  planted  with  trees. 
As  we  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  the  houses  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  stood  for  so  many  years  in  Kensington  Gardens  had 
become  rather  dilapidated,  and  were  otherwise  considered  tq 
interfere  with  and  spoil  the  architectural  effect  of  the  Palace 
and  of  AVren’s  Orangery.  The  site  selected  for  the  new  range 
lies  not  far  from  the  Serpentine,  and  on  its  northern  bank. 
Tall  trees  are  employed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  beneath  these, 
again,  shrubs  of  varying  height,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous, 
so  that  the  range  will  be  invisible  from  the  Park,  and  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  being  an  eyesore,  will  appear  like  a  fine  mound 
of  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  ground  occupied  will  be  about 
three  acres,  similar  in  extent  to  that  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
AVhen  the  houses  have  been  completely  demolished  in  the  latter, 
this  area  will  be  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  garden.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  believe  that  both  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park  will  gain  in  picturesque  effect  by  the  rearrangement. 

*  *  *  ‘ 

Potatos,  Rise  in  Price. — The  other  week,  during  February, 
Potatos  rose  10s.  a  ton  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  so  many 
tons  were  imported  that  the  foreigner  is  believed  to  have  reaped 
an  extra  profit  of  £12,000.  Most  of  these  Potatos  come  from 
Germany  and  France.  They  are  now  £1  a  ton  dearer  than, 
they  were  last  year  about  this  time,  and  we  are  said  to  import 
1,000,000  bags  a  week.  It  is  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
tuber  is  declining  in  England.  Last  year  alone  10,000  acres 
were  dropped  over  the  previous  year,  representing  a  decreased 
harvest  of  60,000  tons,  or  1,200,000  bags.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  best  land  is  selected  in  order  to  harvest  an  unusually  heavy 
crop,  which  may  answer  very  well  during  favourable  years,  but 
in  wet  seasons  they  are  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
disease  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  farmers  on  such 
land  are  getting  disheartened.  There  is,  however,  much  land 
of  a  more  suitable  character  for  Potatos  in  the  country,  and, 
if  Potatos  pay  the  foreigner,  surely  they  can  be  made  to  pay 
at  home. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening .  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  os  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  se]  arate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  eannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Pansy  and  Viola. 

Could  any  of  the  readers  of  the  “  G.  AV.”  explain  the  difference 
between  a  Pansy  and  a  Viola?  (J.  AV.  Tyrrell.) 

If  we  were  to  accept  as  Violas  all  the  varieties  that  are  sent 
out  under  that  name  there  would  be  no  difference  between  a 
Pansy  and  a  Viola,  as  the  interval  between  them  has  now  been 
long  bridged  over.  Many  of  the  modern  race  are  indeed  only 
Pansies  under  a,  different  name,  A  Viola,  when  the  name  was 
originally  given  to  a  certain  class  of  bedding  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Viola,  had  oblong  flowers  ;  that  is,  the  flower  "was 
rather  longer  than  broad.  It  also  had  a  long  slender  spur 
similar  to  that  of  V.  cornuta  or  V.  lutea.  There  were  also 
differences  in  the  foliage,  but  more  particularly  in  the  small 
leafy  organs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  proper,  and  known  as 


stipules.  These  were  shorter  than  those  of  the  Pansy  proper. 
The  Pansy,  to  begin  with,  should  have  a  circular  flower,  as 
round  as  the  compass  could  make  it.  It  had  other  distinctions 
according  as  it  belonged  to  the  show  or  fancy  Pansy,  hut  these 
related  to  the  distribution  of  colours.  The  flower  also  had  a 
relatively  short  and  usually  flattened  spur.  The  plant  was  not 
inclined  to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  base,  being  of  an  annual 
character,  and  therefore  the  cultivator  often  had  to  propagate 
the  plant  early  to  avoid  losing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  °the 
Violas,  to  be  of  service  for  bedding  and  continuous  flowering, 
were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  up  numerous  suckers  from  the 
base,  as  in  the  original  V.,  cornuta.  If  you  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  any  extensive  collection  of  Violas  at  the  present 
day  you  will  find  that  these  differences  have  all  been  brid°-ed 
oyer  by  one  or  other  of  the  varieties,  so  that  no  hard-and-fast 
lino  can  be  laid  down  between  them.  To  be  of  service  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes,  however,  Violas,  so  called,  must  throw  up  shoots 
freely  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  flower  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuously  all  the  summer.  AVe  have  answered  this  question 
but,  any  other  who  thinks  he  can  answer  it  better  is  invited  to 


Plague  of  Slugs. 

the  continued  wet  weather  has  caused  the  slugs  to  become  a 
perfect  pest  m  the  garden  here,  and  they  are  devouring  even 
(au 1 1 flowers  under  handlights.  Can  you  advise  any  remedy  be 
sides  hme  and  soot  ?  (T.  A.  Read.)  ^ 

Sifted  coal  ashes,  might  be  used  to  form  a  ring  round  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants  under  handlights.  These  may  come  close  up  to  the 
stem  ot  the  plants,  and  the  cleaner  and  sharper  it  is  the  better 
as  shigs1  dislike  crawling  over  coal  ashes.  Then  you  can  also,  use 
little  heaps  of  bran,  and  also,  fresh  Cabbage'  leaves,  which  will 
attract  the  slugs,  and  give  you)  an  opportunity  of  catching  them, 
home  people  use  tin  or  zinc  collars  with  very  good  effect.  The 
plan  is  to  get  strips  of  either  of  these  materials  about  6  in. 
wiclej  and  bend  them  so1  as  to  form  ring  or  cylinder.  This  is 
put  over  the  plants,  pushing  it  edgeways  into  the  soil  and  thus 
preventing  slugs  from  climbing  over  and  getting  at  the  plants. 

Destroying  Fog  or  Moss  on  Grass. 

AVould  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  the  best  means  of 
destroying  fog  or  moss  on  a  howling  green  without  iniurino-  the 
grass?  (O.  Craig.)  ° 

I  here  are  several  points  to  be  considered  when  about  to  under¬ 
take  the  clearing  of  moss  from  grass  land.  One'is  that  it  takes 
a  soil  of  a  particular1  character  to  grow  moss  well,  and  the , 
agencies  that  usually  favour  moss  are  those  that  disfavour  the" 
growth  of  grass.  In  some  cases  over-shading  with  trees  would 
be  one  of  these  causes,  and  bad  drainage  of  the  land  would  be 
another.  Provided  these  two  do  not  affect  the  case,  then  it  is 
a.  question  of  making  the  grass  grow,  so  as  to  occupy  the  ground 
with  useful  grasses  instead  of  the  useless  mosses.  AVe  should 
fust  of  all  rake  the  land  over  with  an  iron-toed  rake,  so  as  to 
displace  as  much  of  the  nroissi  as  possible^  this  being  swept  up 
and  taken  off  the  land.  A  good  top-dressing  of  hme  during 
the  present  month  would  also  be  of  great  advantage.  A  top¬ 
dressing  of  some  good  or  even  well-decayed  cow  manure  at  the 
same  time  would  be  of  first-class  importance.  It  would  have 
been  highly  advantageous  if  you  had  commenced  this  work  in 
January  instead  of  now,  because  it-  would  have  given,  the  top¬ 
dressing  time  to  settle  down  and  become  incorporated  with  the 
soil  at  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  It  is  not-  t-oo-  late  yet,  however, 
to-  give  a  good  top-dressing  of  some  rich  soil  in  which  there  is 
incorporated  decayed  manure  of  some  sort,  such  as  would  benefit 
the  land  generally.  After  the  top-dressing  has  lain  on  tlie  Ian:! 
for  some  time  it  -should  be  raked  with  a  wo-oden  rake  or  some¬ 
thing  that  will  scatter  it  up  finely,  and  in  the  course  of  -a  week 
or  two  the  rain  will  have  washed  the  material  mostly  in  about 
the  roots  of  the  grass.  Tf  'there  are  large- stones  amongst  it  there 
would  have  to-  be  raked  oft.  The  small  ones  will  altogether  dis¬ 
appear  after  the  roller  lias  been  put  over  the  land  a.  time  or 
two-.  In  the  month  -of  April  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  _ 
would  he  beneficial  in  giving  -a,  stimulus  to  the  -grass,  and  another 
one  in  June  would  also-  be  an  advantage.  If  there  are  any  bare 
patches-  on  the  land  seeds  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  the  top- 
dressing  has  been  properly  levelled,  and  before  the  roller  has 
been  put  over  it. 

Residual  Gas-Water  and  Worms. 

Oan  you  please  state  in  wliat  proportion  residual  gas  water 
should  be  used  on  a  green  for  destroying  worms?  (C.  G.) 

Ammo-niacal  liquor  obtained  from  the-  purification  of  gas  may 
be  used  by  diluting  it  six  times  its  bulk  of  water  from  a  river 
or  stream.  It  is  generally  considered  to  answer  the  purpes? 
of  d r i vi o ut  worms  more  effectually  than  lime  water,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  liable  to  burn  the  grass  or  turn 
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1903 

May  23— Saxifraga  Grisebachii  and  a  Group  of 
Alocasias. 

30— Dendrobium  Nobile  Rotundiflorum. 
June  6— Group  of  Caladiums. 

„  20— Zenobia  Speciosa  Pulverulenta. 

July  4 — Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii, 

18— Australian  Pitcher  Plants. 

August  1— Boronia  Heterophylla. 

September  12.— New  Trumpet  Daffodils. 
October  3— Lilium  Auratum  Platyphyllum. 
Noveml  er  14— Rose  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur. 

1904 

January  2 — Hybrid  Tea  scented  Rose  Irene. 

30 — Tuberous  Begonia  Countess  of 
Warwick. 

February  20 — A  good  strain  of  Gloxinias. 

may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  2 id. 
each  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap¬ 
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LM’S 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plant 
Stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W 


SEEDS.  SEEDS.  SEEDS. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Sesds  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants.  Prices 
are  the  lowest  possible  consistent  with 
RELIABILITY. 

RICH  &  CO.,  BATH. 


'LOWER  POTS. — Illustrated  Catalogue 

1901,  post  free.— W.  PRATT,  Pottery,  Dudley. 

ARNATION  SPIRAL  STAKES— Their 

_  advantages  over  wood — No  tying ;  last  for  years ; 
almost  invisible,  therefore  neater  ;  cleaner  and  ultimately 
cheaper.  From  6s.  per  100.  Special  terms  to  trade.— CHAS. 
GARDINER  &  CO.,  Coupar  Aligns,  N.B. 
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WITH’S  UNIVERSAL  MANURE.— 

Best  for  alt  Flowers  Fruit,  Vegetables.  Pi  events 
disease.  Drives  insects  from  the  soil.  Nothing  to  equal  it. 
Cheap,  safe,  reliable.  56  lbs.,  5s. ;  per  cwt.,  10s  ,  carriage 
paid.  Sample  tins,  Is.  Interesting  Gardening  Pamphle . 
post  free.— WITH’S  MANURE  CO.,  Hereford. 
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which  will  be  supplied  free  on  stating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and 
address  and  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “Midland 
Counties  Herald,  Limited,  Birmingham.'1  The  Midland 
Counties  Herald  always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertise¬ 
ments  relating  to  Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale 
and  to  be  Let,  Situations  Wanted  and  Vacant,  &e.,  &c. 
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DENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.  —  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 
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NEW  PLANT  CATALOGUE. 

WILLIAM  BULL  AND  SONS  beg  to 

announce  that  the'r  Ne  v  Plant  Catalogue,  con- 
taiuing  112  pages  and  48  Illustrations,  is  now  ready,  including 
New  Pla  ts,  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 
tost  free  on  app  ication 
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ILLIAM  BULL  AND  SONS 

Warrant  Holders  to  His  Majesty  the  Kins, 
KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA  LONDON,  S.W. 


I  SAY 

IS  THE  FINEST  &  MOST  LUCRATIVE 
HOBBY  A  MAN  CAN  HAVE  . 

wBitc  fOR  DETAILS. 

J  W.M  OORE  ,L° 

CRAOG  ROVO  NURSERIES. 

RAWDO  N, near  Leeds 


BY  SPECIAL 
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Orchids— Orchids. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


The  Most  Nutritious. 

EPPS’S 

Grateful — Comforting. 

COCOA 

Breakfast — Supper. 

FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI. 

Grand  New  Snow  White  H.  P.  Rose,  perfectly  hardy  and 
a  vigorous  grower.  Strong  plants,  2s.  each,  parcel  post  free. 
We  otter  a  grand  stock  of  choicest  named  Roses  in  nearly 
300  best  varieties.  Plants  strong  and  hardy.  Will  succeed 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  Catalogue,  with  beautiful 
coloured  illustrations  of  “  FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI  ”  and 
“  MILDRED  GRANT,"  free.  Quotations  for  small  or  large 
quantities  gladly  given.  Unsolicited  testimonials  to  hand 
daily.  Booklet,  “How  to  Grow  Roses,”  free  to  customers. 
ISAAC  TITTERINGTON,  Ribbleton  Nurseries,  PRESTON. 

Border  carnations. 

Large  Stock  of 

STRONG  HEALTHY  PLANTS, 
in  finest  varieties,  to  offer  at  6s.  per  dozen  ;  two  dozen  for 
11s.  ;  four  dozen  for  20s.,  our  selection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  of  these  and  other  Florists' 
Flowers  post  free. 


M.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS, 

Auchinraith  Nurseries,  High  Blantyre,  N.B. 

Begonias  a  speciality.  —  Large, 

erect  flowering,  Singles,  12  for  2s.  3d.  ;  100,  12s. 
Double  same  price  for  cash.  List  free.— J.  WELLS,  Begonia 
Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent 
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it  brown  for  a  time.  This  might-  be  overcome  by  diluting  it 
more  thoroughly  or  by  applying  it  -during  a  wet  time.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  effect  a  clearance  of  the  worms  from  the  soil  by 
lime  water.  Put  101b.  or  121b.  of  unslaked  lime  in  a  barrel 
large  enough  to  hold  30  gallons  of  water.  Allow  it  to  stand  for 
48  hours  until  the  liquid  becomes  perfectly  saturated  with  the- 
lime.  After  this  you  can  water  -the  grass  with  the  clea-r  liquid 
dra-wn  off  without  disturbing  the  solid  matter.  A  damp-  time 
should  be  -selected  for  this,  as  in  the  other  case.  When  the 
worms  oome  up  to-  the  surface  they  can  he  swept  up  and  conveyed 
off  the  l-awn. 

Growing  Mushrooms  in  a  Cellar. 

I  have-  heard  tha-t  Mushrooms  can  be  grown  very  successfully 
in  a-  cellar.  If  that  is  so-  I  should  very  much  like  to  try  it.  What 
depth  0-f  manure  would  be  sufficient  for  a-  bed?  (W.  T.) 

If  the  cellar  is  underground,  thereby  sheltered  from  frost-  by 
excluding  the  outer  air,  >a,  foot  of  well-prepared  manure  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  making  a,  bed  to  grow  Mushrooms.  This 
cellar  Should  be  quite  away  frtom  human  habitations,  otherwise 
you  would  be  liable  to-  get-  into  difficulties  with  the  sanitary  in¬ 
spector.  We-  h-ave  known  Mushrooms  to  be-  grown  in  a,  cellar 
beneath  the  floor  of  a  conservatory  attached  to  a  mansion,  hub 
doubt  if  that  is  altogether  the  best  place  to-  -grow  Mushrooms 
in  the  interests  of  the  family.  If  quite  away  from  dwelling- 
houses  you  will  be  quite-  safe,  however. 

Sparrows  and  Yellow  Crocuses. 

We  have  a  large  patch  of  yellow  Oro-cusas  on  t-lie  grass  near 
the  front-  of  the  house,  and  the  sparrows  are  playing  havoc  with 
them,  yet  we  are  not  allowed  to-  e-hoo't  them.  Can  they  be 
trapped  in  any  way?  (James  Warder.) 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to-  go  to  the  trouble  of  trapping 
sparrows  provided  they  can  he  kept  at  bay,  -and  we  think  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  We  have  on  several  occasions, 
-and  have  seen  the  plan  carried  out  by  others  with  good  effect. 
Get  some  pegs  that  will  he  inconspicuous,  say  green  or  pale 
brown  ones,  that  might  be  pushed  into  the  ground  until  only 
4in.  of  each  is  above  the-  soil.  If  you  place  a  number  of  these 
pews  round  the  clump  and  a  few  amongst  the  plants,  and  run 
black  cot-to-n  thread  round  them,  the  sparrows  will  be  completely 
kept  at  bay  unless  they  are  more  impertinent  than  town 
sparrows.  This  arrangement  need  not  be  at  all  obtrusive,  or 
observable  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  so  that  you  should 
make  it  as  neat  as  possible,  and  it-  will  be  more  effective  in 
driving  away  the  birds. 

Celosias  for  Bedding  Out. 

Would  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  some  information 
about  the  most  reliable  varieties  of  Celosia  for  bedding  out  ?  I 
want  to  have  a  bed  by  way  of  a  change.  (G.  R.) 

Any  variety  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  will  answer  the  purpose, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Cockscomb,  which  is  C.  cristata,  and 
would  not  succeed  under  this  form  of  treatment-  The  plants 
should  be  raised  from  seed  by  sowing  at  once,  and  growing  the 
plants  to  a  good  size  before  planting  them  out.  Even  if  they 
are  close  upon  the  flowering  stage  before  they  are  put  out,  so 
much  the  better.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  mild  and  settled, 
they  should  not  be  placed  out  in  the  open  before  the  end  of 
June.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
for  yourself  when  the  season  for  planting  arrives.  If  you  get 
one  'batch  forward  early,  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  grow 
a  second  batch  of  seedlings  for  planting  out  after  the  first  lot 
of  plants  have  passed  into-  the  seeding  stage  and  become 
shabby.  By  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  pot-room,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  late  batch  until  they  are  required. 

Figs  Dropping. 

Some  time  after  the  Figs  in  pots  were  placed  in  heat  all  the 
larger  fruits  dropped.  Could  you  suggest  any  reason  for  this  ? 
(Foreman.  ) 

Figs  that  are  formed  upon  the  trees  in  autumn  are  seldom 
of  any  use  if  they  have  passed  the  mere  bud  stage.  The  check 
which  they  receive  in  autumn  from  the  cold  seems  to  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  them  from  starting  into  growth  again.  You 
must  look  to  the  fruits  that  form  or  develop  after  the  plants 
have  been  put  into  heat  for  any  useful  return . 

Names  of  Plants. 

(R.  B.  J.)  1,  Eranthis  hyemalis  ;  2,  Anemone  Hepatica  ;  3, 
Anemone  Hepatica  rubra  plena  ;  4,  Erica  carnea  ;  5,  Daphne 
oleoides. — (W.  W.)  1,  Erica  melanthera  ;  2,  Erica  persolut-a 
alba  ;  3,  Coronilla  glauca  ;  4,  Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo-macu- 
lat-us. — (H.  D.)  1,  Cornus  Mas;  2,  Lonicera  Cavendisliii  ;  3, 
Nuttallia  cerasiformis  ;  4,  Garrya  elliptica;  5,  Hedera  Helix 
arborea ;  6,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus. — (A.  W.  B.)  1, 


Dendrobium  crassinode  ;  2,  Dendrobium  primulinum  ;  3,  Den- 
drobium  Ainsworthii,  or  a  slight  variety  of  it ;  4,  Cymbidium 
lowianum  ;  5,  a  fairly  good  Cattleya  Trianaei. — (J.  M.)  1, 
Acacia  dealbata ;  2,  Pellionia  daveauana  ;  3,  Eucalyptus  citrio- 
dorus. — (Geo’.  Scott.)  Cyrtomium  Fortunei.  (The  specimen  was 
very  poor,  there  being  no  spores  upon  it.  If  there  are  very 
much  larger  fronds  upon  the  plant,  it  might  be  C.  caryotideum. 
These  two  are  so  closely  allied  to  C.  falcatum  that  some  autho¬ 
rities  consider  them  mere  varieties  of  the  latter.  It  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  send  spore-bearing  fronds  of  Ferns.  C.  Fortunei 
is  the  smallest  of  the  three-.) 
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Obituary. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Hinton. 

The  death  took  place  on  the  13th  ult.  of  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Hinton,  -after  four  days’  illness.  He  was  70  years  -of  age,  and 
lived  -at  the  west  gates  -lodge  for  33  years.  For  36  years  he 
had  been  one- .of  the  gardeners  at  Eyd-on  Hall,  Northampton, 
and  proved  a  faithful  servant,  respected  by  all.  Mr.  Hinton 
took  a  delight  in  his  work,  -and  many  a  traveller  halted  to  admire 
the  lodge  gardens'.  His  grave  wa-s  beautifully  lined  with  flowers 
and  evergreens  by  Mr.  Bricknell.  Wreaths  were  sent  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holland,  Eydo-n  Hall,  “  In  grateful  remembrance  for 
faithful  service  ” ;  Miss  Cartwright,  Southam  Abbey,  “  With 
regret  and  sympathy  ”  ;  wife  and  niece,  “  With  fondest-  love.” 
It  is  rather  remark-able  that  the  three  brothers  of  deceased  all 
died  -on  a  Saturday. 


Mr.  W.  Fairchild. 

Mr.  William  Fairchild,  gardener,  has-  passed  away  a.t  the  age 
of  78.  For  some  time  past-  he  had  been  living  at  Blllericay, 
Essex. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Papaw  in  Queensland. 

This  fruit  has  now  been  widely  distributed 
ver  tropical  Queensland,  where  it  is  re¬ 
tarded  as  most  agreeable  and  nutritious, 
die  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  asi  we  eat  Melons  ; 


different  people  use  either  salt  or  sugar  for 
improving  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  When 
■eaten  raw  it  must  be  perfectly  mature,  as 
the  green  fruit  contains  a  strongly-marked 
acrid  principle.  The  sweetness  of  its  pulpy 
resinous  juice  clings  to  the  tongue  and  re¬ 
mains  for  some  hours.  Excellent  preserves 
are  also  made  of  the  ripe  fruit,  which 
is  boiled  down  in  sugar  and  candied  like 
citron.  The  natives  use  the  fruit  in  tarts 
combined  with  some  acid  fruit.  It  is  also 
stewed  and  served  on  the  table.  The  green 
fiuits  are  also  made  into'  plain,  and  spiced 
pickles.  Before  ripening,  another  prepara¬ 
tion  is  to  peel  and  slice  the  fruit  and  macerate 
it  in  cold'  water,  changing-  the  latter  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  course  of  isonie  hours. 
These  slices  are  then1  put  into  boiling  water, 
boiled  briskly  and  served  as  a  vegetable. 
The  seeds  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  having 
something  the  character  of  Watercress  or 
other  pungent  member  of  the  Mustard 
family.  Macerated  in  vinegar,  they  arei 
served  as  ai  condiment.  The  fiuits  and 
leaves  are  also  utilised  in  a.  great  variety  of 
other  ways  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  our 
readers  may  remember  that  when  meat  isi 
hung  up  in  a  Papaw  bush  it  will  become] 
quite  tender  and  easily  digested. 


Jubilee  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society. 

The  jubilee  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  It, 
South  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
16th  ult.  The  report  of  the  council  re¬ 
ferred  to*  a.  proposed  conference  that  was  to 
have  been  held  at  this  meeting,  hut  it  had 
been  found  convenient-  to  postpone  it,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  the  conference  be 
held  in  July  in  connection,  with  the  forestry 
exhibition  in  the  showyard  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society.  The  society  Las 
now  a  membership  of  1,011.  Tire  chairman, 
Mr.  W.  Steuart,  of  Murthly,  moved  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  forest  area 
in  Scotland.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
now  take  steps  to  give  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Forestry,  as  far  as  regards  Scot¬ 
land,  by  providing  an  estate  to  serve  as  a 
State  forest  demonstration  area.  He  also 
moved  for  the]  provision  of  example  plots  in 
connection  with  Edinburgh  University.  It 
was  also  the  expressed  opinion  that  the 
forestry  education  of  this  country  would  not 
adequately  be  provided  for  until  this 
forest  area  is  established  and  a-  thoroughly- 
equipped  forest  school  established  in 
Scotland.  It  was  also  resolved  to  send 
copies  of  the  resolution  to  the  Woods 
and  Forests  and  to  various  societies  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  meeting  by  delegates.  During 


the  past  year  the  income  of  the  society  from 
all  sources,  exclusive  of  balances  brought  for¬ 
ward,  was  £411  5s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£264  14s.  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  of 

£146  11s.  2d. 


Protection  of  Wild  Birds. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection]  of  Wild 
Birds  held  its  annualmeeting  on  the  24th  ult., 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
This  society  about  a,  dozen  years  ago  consisted 
of  300  or  400  women  opposed  to  feather- 
wearing,  bub  it  now  issues  its  .annual  report 
of  fifty-two  pages,  and  has  a  membership  of 
some  thousands,  including  a  long  list  of  titled 
iamd  other  people  amongst  its  patrons.  The 
intention  is  now  to  .have  it  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter,  with  the  addition  of  Royal  bo 
its  name.  So  far  it  has  failed  to  make  any 
impression  upon  that  section  of  the  ladies 
who  wear  birds’  feathers  in  their  hats.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  society’s  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  it  seems  unable  .also  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  rare  birds  even  in  this 
countiy.  They  bewa.il  that  private  collectors 
are  mostly  important  persons,  country  mag¬ 
nates,  -and  even  magistrates  themselves. 
One  is  described  as  the  good  vicar  and  natu¬ 
ralist  in  Yorkshire,  who  shot  ian  angel  in  mis¬ 
take  for  one  of  the  Duke  >of  Bedford’s  flamin¬ 
goes  escaped  from  Woburn  Park.  An  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  is  that  a  society  should  be 
formed  of  landlords  for  the  reintroduction  of 
the  species  which  have  been  lost  in  recent 
years,  and  the  introduction  and  naturalisa¬ 
tion  of  such  exotic  species  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  and  suited  to  the  conditions  of  this 
country.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  all 
these  strange  birds  would  only  meet  their 
fata  the  first  time  they  stirred  beyond  the 
grounds  of  their  philanthropic  owner. 


“  Flora  and  Sylva.’ 

The  various  numbers  for  the  year  1903 
have  now  been  bound  up  in  a  handsome 
cover,  the  hack  and  the  corners  consisting  of 
white  leather,  while  the  rest  is  cloth  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  like  an  ordinary  half-calf  binding 
done  in  white.  The  paper  continues  its  in¬ 
formation  concerning  flowers  and  trees,  both 
from  an  arboricultural  point  of  view  and  that 
of  sylviculture.  Photographs  and  drawings 
of  many  fine  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
make  their  appearance  in  this  publication 
from  month  to  month.  In  the  September 
number  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old  American 
Elm  (Ulmus  americana),  which  must  have 
stood  the  force  of  many  winter  storms.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Scotch  or  Mountain  Elm  in  being  more 
spreading  and  less  upright  than  the  English 
Elm.  In  the  same  number  a  fine  picture  .is 
given  of  Aconitum  Fischeri,  with  its  large 
pale  blue  flowers  in  simple  terminal  racemes. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Gloriosas.  —  To  achieve  success  in,  the  culture  of  this  lilia¬ 
ceous  'stove  plant  the  bulbs  should  be  accorded  complete  rest 
in  a  dry  warm  place  ini  winter  and  potted  up  at  the  present 
time  and  started  into  growth  in  a,  moist  temperature  of  about 
70  deg.  Abundance  of  heat  and  humidity  are  essential  until 
flowers  are  formed,  when  somewhat  cooler  and  drier  conditions 
will  be  best.  The  pots'  must  be  efficiently  drained  and  the 
compost  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  flaky  leaf-soil  in 
about  equal  proportions',  adding’  sufficient  sand  and  small 
nodules  of  charcoal  to  insure  porosity.  Good  flowering  bulbs! 
should  be  about  6  in.  in  length,  and  these  should  be  laid  flat 
two  or  three  in  a  10-in.  pot,  and  covered  with  1-i  in.  of  soil. 
The  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed1  to  hasten  their  starting, 
and  when  tire  growths  attain  about  12- in.  transfer  to  the  stove 
beneath  the  trellis  or  pillar  it  is  intended  they  should  clothe. 
Avoid  over-watering  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs,  which  are  very  partial  to  the 
young  succulent  growths'.  When  the  pots,  become  well  tilled 
with  healthy  roots  give  plenty  of  water  and  an  occasional  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure. 

Aspidistras. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  divide  and 
repot  specimens  of  this  invaluable  room  plant.  We  have  no 
more  useful  subject  than  the  Aspidistras,  for  the  adornment  of 
rooms  in  -the  dwelling,  as  they  withstand  a  long  sojourn  in 
them  without  injury.  Established  plants  with  several  leaves 
may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  and  repotted  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts,  loam  to  one  each  of  peat,  and  leaf-soil,  with  sand  or 
read  grit  added1.  Restart  them  into  growth  in  a  genial  tem¬ 
perature  of  a, bout  65  deg.,  and  when  a  few  new  leaves  are 
developed  upon  each  plant  transfer  to  cooler  quarters.  Plants 
that  are  used  in  dwellings  should  be  frequently  sponged. 

Begonias.  —  The  winter-flowering  species  and  varieties, 
such  as  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  will  now  be  throwing .  up 
cuttings  from  the  basic  of  the  plants  that  have 

recently  done  service,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 

taking  them  and  inserting  round  the  sides  of  3j-in.  pots 
of  peaty  soil  with  which  isi  incorporated  plenty  of  sharp 
silver  sand.  Plunge  in,  tliei  propagating  bed  and  keep;.  close 
and  shaded  until  roots  are  formed,  them  remove  to  a  light 
shelf  ini  a  warm  house  and  pot  on  as  required.  The  chief 
essentials  to  success  in  the  culture  of  this  class'  of  Begomiai  are 
quick  unchecked  growth  from  the  rooted  cutting  to  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage,  and  never  to  take  out  the  points  of  the  leading 
shoots.  Stout,  cuttings  should  be  selected,  and  if  a,  heel  of 
the  old  wood  can  be  taken  with  them  so  much  the  better. 

The  Rex  or  ornamental  foliaged  kinds  are  of  inestimable 
value,  for  growing  where  many  plants  fail,  such  as-  under  stages, 
in  rockeries',  or  in  pots  intermixed  with  Ferns  and  other  mois¬ 
ture  and  .shade-loving  plant®.  Propagation  is:  readily  effected 
by  the  leaves.  Take  in,  the  left  hand  a  partially-matured  leaf 
and  pass  a  keen-edged  knife  lightly  across  the  midribs  on,  the 
under  side1,  then  lay  flat  on  a  pan  or  box  filled  with  light  sandy 
soil,  and  after  fixing  them  with  pegs  place  in  the  propagatin'* 
house.  A  too  close, and  humid  atmosphere  is  not  recommended, 
as  the  leaves  will  decay,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  dry  airy 
medium  will  be  inimical  to  the  quick  formation  of  roots.  The 
happy  medium  should  be  struck  a,s  far  as  possible. 

General  potting  and  top  dressing  of  most  kinds  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  will  now  be  engaging  attention,  and  each 
genus  should  b©  taken,  in  hand  and  completed  before  proceed¬ 
ing  with  another.  To  economise  time  and  facilitate  the  work 
at  this  busy  season,  the  cultivator  should  carefully  consider 
which  plants  require  attention  first,  also  to  prepare  a  good 
heap  of  soil  best  suited  to  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  next 
potted,  duly  considering  how  much  will  be  required,  and  what 


other  batches  of  plants  will  do  in  the  same  compost.  To  carry 
out  the  work  methodically  and  with  despatch  a  considerable 
amount  of  forethought  is  required,  such  as  washing,  drying, 
and  draining  the  various-sized  pots  required  in,  advance,  main¬ 
taining  a  good  supply  of  the  various  soils  in  the  diy,  washing 
and  drying  potsherds,  sifting  and  breaking  up  and  mixing  the 
compost  and  warming  it,  before  using,  gathering  moss  from 
the  woods  for  placing  over  the  drainage,  and  many  other  details 
too  numerous  to  dwell  upon  in  these  columns.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Shading. — After  the  long  period  of  dull  weather,  the  foliage 
of  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Phams'  and  Odontoglossums  will 
all  be  ini  a  more  or  less  sappy  state,  and  will  be  the  more  liable 
to.  injury  from  the  effects  of  bright  sunshine  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  more  favourable  conditions'.  It,  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  observe  more  than  ordinary  care  to  protect 
the  foliage  from  becoming  unsightly,  while  at  the  same  time 
every  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  proper  maturing  of 
the  growths,  or  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory  flowering,  and 
possibly  premature  growth.  The  roof  blinds'  should  be  fixed  in 
position  without  delay,  so  that  they  are  ready  for  use  at  any 
moment  that  they  may  be  required.  The  lath  roller-  blinds 
are  very  durable,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the-  roofs  they 
are  most  useful  if  run,  down  on  cold,  windy  nights,  considerably 
minimising  the  fire-lreat  requirements  in  maintaining  the  de¬ 
sired  temperature. 

There  isi  one  thing  I  would  point  out  in  their  use — that-  is, 
when  the  blinds  are  brought  into*  use  later  on  ini  the  season,  in 
tire  mornings  after  the  sun,  has1  effected  a  rise  in  temperature, 
it  will  be  found  that  -the  current  of  air  passing  between  the 
blinds  and  the  roof  cools  the  glass  very  quickly,  which  causes 
the  temperature  of  the  houses  to  fall  very  rapidly.  To  coun¬ 
teract  this  it  is  Avedl  to  reduce  the  ventilation  just  before  or 
immediately  after  the  blinds)  have  been  drawn  over  the  roof. 
On  account  of  their  having  the  effect  of  diminishing  tempera¬ 
ture  in  summer  they  cannot  be  considered  so  desirable  on  the 
warm  divisions  of  our  Orchid  houses  a.s-  tire  ordinary  canvas¬ 
shading  material.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  cause  what  is 
termed  drawn  growth ;  anything  therefore  that  tends  to  weaken 
the.  growth  of  such  species  as  Cypripediums  should  be  avoided. 

Whatever  kind  of  shading  material  is  adopted,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  rollers  should  be  carried  on  runners  erected  at  least 
a  foot  above  the  glass,  which  will  prevent  to  a,  great  extent 
the  bagging  of  the  blinds  on  the  glass,  and  with  it  diminish  the 
scorching  heat  on  the  glass  in  hot  summer  weather-. 

Calanthes.  —  Where  the  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes,  have 
been  turned  out  of  their*  pots  aard  placed  in  boxe-s  for  conveni¬ 
ence  of  storage,  many  of  them  will  be  starting  into1  new 
growth ;  these  'should  be  looked  over-  to  see  that  the  psieudo- 
bulbs  are  standing  in  a,  position  that  the  growth  may  advance 
in  the  desired  position.  When  doing  this,  if  some  damp 
sphagnum  moss  and  rough  sand  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  and  the  bulbs  placed  into,  position  on  the  moss',  it,  will 
form  a  medium  on  which  the  new  roots  may  find  support  as 
soon,  as  they  are  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  newly-developing 
growth,  from  which  they  may  be  easily  removed  with  the  moss 
attached  to  tire  roots  and  be  potted  up'  ais  desired  at  tire  end  of 
the  present  month. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  caused  by  tlr-e  unsightly  and 
unaccounted-for  spotting  of  the  flower-scapes  just  before  they 
are  ready  to.  expand,  and  in  .some  cases  sooner*.  I  consider  that 
if  a.  more  porous  compost  is  used  when  potting  up  the  plants, 
it'  will  aid  materially  to  the  diminishing  of  the  trouble. 
T  lie  heavy  turfy  loam  that  is  so  generally  advised  in  the  potting 
compost,  ha®  a  tendency  to  retain-  moisture  too.  long,  and  being 
wet  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  shortening  days, 
with,  very  little  aid  from  sun-heat  to.  dry  up.  superabundant 
moisture  about  tire  plants,  has  a,  greater  tendency  to  develop 
spotting  than  would  be  the  case  where  a,  lighter  potting  coin- 
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posit,  is  brought  into  use.  The  best  bulbs  I  have  ever  seen  were 
orown  in  a  compost  consisting  of  sphagnum  mosisi  and  fibrous 
brown  peat,  without  the  fine  matter  shaken!  out  of  it. 

H.  J. 


Hardy  Tress  and  Shrubs, 


Suitable  Shrubs  for  Clothing  Walls  [continued). — There  are 
now  so'  many  suitable  shrubs  for  this  purpose,  a  few  of  which  I 
mentioned  in  The  Gardening  World  for  February  27th,  that  it 
becomes  rather  a  difficult  matter,  when  one  wishes  toi  note  the 
most  beautiful  and  desirable,  to  know  which  to  mention  and 
which  to'  leave  out.  Those  which  I  mention  below,  however, 
have  been  under  my  personal  observation  for  several  years,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  worth  adding  to 
any  collection',  whether  large  or  small.  Moreover,  they  have 
one  great  advantage  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  many  gardens.  In  addition  to  their  beauty  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  grown  and  managed,  all  the  under-men¬ 
tioned  are  small  or  of  medium  size-  and  do  not  require  large 
spaces  to  develop.  Consequently,  a  numerous  collection  can 
be  grown  in  a,  comparatively  small  space,  and  low  walls  espe¬ 
cially  can  be  utilised  for  the  purpose,  which  might  otherwise 
be  of  little  service. 

Garrya  elliptica. — In  many  part's  of  thei  country  this  beau¬ 
tiful  evergreen  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown  as  a  bush 
plant,  and  when  grown  against  a  wall  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  Thei  leaves  are  a  dark,  shining  green  above 
and  whitish  beneath,  and  the  flowersi,  which  ai;e  produced  very 
freely  in,  pendulous  catkins  between  6  in.  and  9  in.  in  length, 
are  pale  yellow,  .appearing  in  the  early  spring.  Both  the  male 
and  female  plant-si  'should  be  grown.  I  should  mention  that 
this  shrub  succeeds  well  on  a  shady  wall.  Many  Ivies  of 
course  lend  themselves  admirably  for  the  purpose,  but  none 
surpass  that  magnificent  variegated  variety,  Hedera  made-ir- 
en&is  variegata,  with  its  palei  green  and  white  foliage..  The 
colouring  is  very  noticeable  in  winter,  especially  if  growing  on 
_  a  red  brick  wall,  when  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  also 
succeeds  well  in  a  sunless  position.  Chimonanthus  fragransi 
is  valuable  on  a  warm  wall,  when  it  produce®  quantities  of 
brownish-yellow  flowers,  which  are  deliciously  fragrant',  early 
in  the  year.  Forsythia,  -suspensa  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sihrubs  for  growing  in  bush  form ;  it  is  also 
excellent  for  a  north  wall,  where  many  plants  would  not 
succeed,  requiring  bub  little  attention,  and  gives  a.  wealth  of 
yellow  bloom  in  spring.  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata  is  a  small- 
growing  vine  with  exquisitely-coloured  foliage,  this  being  a 
combination  of  green,  white,  and1  delicate  pink.  It  should 
,  *eceivei  some  slight  protection  in  winter.  Also  very  useful 
for  growing  in  pots  and  for  many  forms  of  decoration  in  a 
cut  state. 


Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ot  wall  shrubs,  with  large  quantities  of  pale  blue  flowers  on 
spikes,  and  pale  green  foliage.  This  grows  freely,  and  should 
be  protected,  as  the  young  wood  is  liable  to  be  killed  in  severe 
weather. 

Ceanothus  dentatus  is  a  good,  close-growing  evergreen,  with 
quantities  of  deep  blue  flowers  and  small,  dark  green  leaves 
Uwmg  to  it®  close,  compact  habit,  it  is  an  excellent  shrub  for 
tills  mode  of  treatment. 

Several  of  the  Eeeallomias  are  also  very  desirable,  being  very 
•  0Fe-riI1g>  and  the  foliage  is  also  pretty.  E.  langleyensis 
°6  of  th&  bes^  Wlth  Jar£e  deep  pink  flowers,  and  as  -a  fairly 
fl  §™wer'  E-  phillippiana,  i®  a  small,  very  pleasing  white- 
owered  form.  E.  macrantha  has  large  rose.colo.ured  flowers 

f5.°!earia  ^acrondonta.  The  foliage  of  this  shrub  is  very 

in  a  aJld  b®a,ut.'lf  j1’  and  though  it,  does  not  appear  to  flower 
•  y  ng  state,  it  deserve®  a  place  on  a  warm  wall. 

JS™  “acrocePhalum.  -Quite,  one  of  the  best  of  the 

Si  a  ft  ai:d  a  fair'sized  plant  is  a  pleasing  sight 
hen  covered  with  the  large  pure  white  heads  of  flower  V 


plicatum  also-  answers  well  in  this  way,  having  smaller  flowers 
than  the  preceding  and  much  deeper-coloured  foliage. 

Bridgesia  spicata. — For  a  cold  north  wall  this  is  a  valuable 
plant,  being  evergreen,  with  numbers  of  pinkish-white  flowers, 
and  as  it  is  self-clinging  little  attention  is  required. 

Beibeiidopsis  corallinais  one.  of  the  most  beautiful  when  a 
warm  position  can  be  found,  with  pendulous  red  flowers  and 
evergreen  foliage. 

A  few  more  shrubs,  all  desirable  and  well  worth  inclusion 
are :  Berberis  .sitemophylla,  one  of  the  best-  Barberries,  Azara 
microphylla.,  Actinidia  Kolomikta,  Berohemia  racemosa  varie- 
gata,  Eleagnus  aurea  marginata,  Photinia  serrulata,  Styrax 
japo-nica.,  and  Cofoneaster  horizontalis  and  tliymifolia. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— A  large  sowing  of  these  should  be 
made  at  once,  placing  each  seed  singly  in  well-drained  large- 
sized  CO  pot®,  using  a.  light  porous  compost,  and  raising  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60  or  65  deg.  of  heat.  After  the  seeds 
have  been  well  watered  in,  very  little  moisture  should  be  given 
at  the  roots  till  the  young  plants,  become  active  in  growth. 
Endeavour  toi  enco'uragei  a,  -stout,  stocky  growth,  keeping  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  about,  the  same  temperature. 
Shift  on  as  the  plant®  require  it  into.  6-in.  pots,  and  when  ready 
these  may  be  either  planted  out.  on  slight-  hotbeds  and  grown 
as  Cucumbers,  except-  airing  much  more  freely,  planted  on  any 
spare  place  in  an  orchard  or  other  house  with  a-  little  artificial 
heat,  or  potted  on  intoi  large-sized  pots  and  grow  in  a  green¬ 
house  temperature.  The  value  of  early  Vegetable  Marrows 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  as  they  are  generally  much  appra- 
ciated  and  provide  a  welcome  change  when  vegetables  are  often 
none  too  plentiful.  Looked  at  from  a,  market  point  of  view, 
I  doubt-  if  any  crop  pays  better,  for,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out 
when  the  seeds  are  sown  early  and  forced  along  gently  on  mild 
hotbeds,  a  plentiful  -supply  of  fru-it  may  be  looked  for  early  in 
May,  and  these  will  continue  to  bear  freely  until  it  will  be  safe 
to  remove  the  frame®  and  lights  altogether,  the  result  being 
the  plants  are  then,  in  full  bearing,  which  means  a  gain  of 
several  weeks,  over  those  grown  and  planted  ini  the  ordinary- 
way,  and  will  continue  to  doi  so-  until  frost  ends  their-  career  in 
autumn.  Moore’s  Cream,  Prince  Albert-,  Pen-y-byd,  and  the 
new  Sutton’s  Perfection  are  each  capital  varieties  for  this 
purpose. 

Turnip?. — Though  full  soon  to-  sow  in  the  open,  even,  if  the 
land  were  in  a  favourable  condition,  much  may  be  done  where 
a  reasonable  amount  of  portable  frames,  is  at  command  to 
ensure  a  go-o-d  supply  of  early  ro-o-ts,  and  by  this  method  one  is 
practically  master  of  thei  variable  weather  which  we  are  likely 
to.  encounter.  Consequently,  the  young  plant®  grow  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly  and  producei  bulbs  of  a.  far  higher  quality  than  one 
can  reasonably  expect  at  this  season.  For  some  years  I  have 
pinned  my  faith  to-  Carter’s  Long  Forcing,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  it  has  never  once  failed  me.  It.  not  only  gives  a  greater 
weight  on  "the  same  area,  but,  the  quality  i®  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  Turnip.  I  know  for  early  use.  Early  Milan  is  likewise 
serviceable.,  but  unfortunately  it  lasts  a,  short  time  in  good 
condition.  Quite  cool  treatment — I  mean  b-y  that,  very  little 
or  no  bottom  heat — should  be-  allowed.  I  prefer  to.  sow  the 
seed  o-n  last  year’s  hotbeds.  and  air  freely  whenever  possible 
after  the  seedlings,  appear  above  ground.  Strictly  avoid  over¬ 
crowding. 

Beetroot.  —  Turnip-  Beet  may  b-e  brought-  forward  precisely 
under  the  -same  gjpnditions,  and  when-  used  small  are  much 
superior  for  all  forms  of  salad  than,  -old,  laist  year’s  roots. 
Two-  sowings  of  this  should  always  be  made,  one-  now,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Between  each  row  of  the  two 
former  the  space  may  be  occupied  temp-ora, rily  by  sowing  be¬ 
tween  each  thinly  a  small  pinch  of  such  things  as  Lettuce 
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Cauliflowers-,  Early  Broccoli,  cabbage  of  sort®,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Radishes,  and  the  like,  and  these  will  often  prows  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful. 

Globe  Artichokes  which  have  been  heavily  protected  during 
the  winter  should  now  receive  attention:.  The  whole  material 
should  be  moved  whenever  the  weather  is  in,  a  mild  and  suitable 
condition,  and  a  little  fresh  light  litter  used  in  its  place  when 
frost  is  likely  to  occur  until  the  young  growths  become 
thoroughly  hardened.  Suckers  which  were  potted  up,  win¬ 
tered  in  a  cold  frame  and  placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  should 
be  thoroughly  hardened  preparatory  to  planting  early  next 
month. 

Chinese  Artichokes  (Stachys ,  tubeaifara). — This  delicious 
vegetable,  which  is  finding  much  favour  ini  many  large  estab¬ 
lishments,  should  now  be  planted  on  well-prepared  soil.  Itj 
thrives  best  in  that  of  a  light  sandy  nature.  Plant  in  rows, 
and  cover  to  the  depth  of  about  2  in. 

Peas  and  Broad  Beans  may  now  be  sown  largely  on  light, 
dry  soils,  but  all  those  who  are  not  favoured  with!  such  will  doi 
well  to  make  one  or  two  more  good  sowings  in  boxes,  raise  in 
cool  houses  or  frames,  and!  plant  out  when,  the  soil  is  in  a  more 
congenial  condition.  Many  are  under  the  impression  that  this 
entails  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work,  but  I  have  proved  over  and 
over  again  from  past  experience  that  this  is  not.  ,so,  but.  really 
means  in  the  end  ai  saving  of  labour  with  far  better  results. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham'  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peach  Houses. — ■  The  latest  trees  will  be  in  flower  by  now,  and 
with  more  sun  there  need  be  no  fear  but  that  a.  good  set.  will 
be  secured,  providing  cold  draughts  are  at  all  times,  avoided 
and  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere  maintained,  though  damping  of 
the  border,  etc.,  may  be  done  early  mornings  and  again  about, 
2.30  p.m.  Giving  the  trees  a  slight  tapping  about  mid-day  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  at  this  season  to  distribute  the  pollen, 
and  if  bees  are  kept  within  a  mile  they  will  be  sure  to  find 
out  the  blossom.  Trees  passed  out  of  flower1  in  succession 
houses  require  almost  daily  attention  in,  the  removal  of  super¬ 
fluous  shoots1,  as  advised  for  the  earliest  trees  a  month  since, 
it  being  better  practice  to:  do  a  little  a.nd  often  than  to  use 
too  free  a  hand  to.  begin  with.  The  night  temperature  should 
not  much  exceed  50  deg.,  rising  with  sun-heat  to  70  deg.,  with 
top  ventilation  when  it  reaches  60  deg. ;  while  in  the  earliest 
house  the  fruit  will  be  swelling  away,  and  require  thinning 
where  a  good  set  has  been,  .secured,  retaining  those  placed  in 
the  best  positions  for  sun,  which  is  generally  found  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  branch,  allowing  a  space  of  5  in.  to.  7  in. 
between  each  fruit,  that  when  the  final  thinning  is  done  a,  fruit 
to  every  12  in.  or  14  in.  of  the  trellis  will  be  a.  good  crop. 

Trees  that  are  inclined  to  drop  their  fruits  during  the  stoning 
process  should  not  be  finally  thinned  until  after  that  period, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  i-si  often  brought  about  by 
leaving  too  many  fruits  on  at  a  time  when  a,  great  strain  is 
put  upon  the  trees,  which,  if  removed  before,  doubtless  would 
have  prevented  this  in.  many  oases ;  but.  there  are  other 
causes  that  account  for  unsatisfactory  stoning  of  the  fruit,  and 
absence  of  lime  in  the  soil  .is  one,  though,  happily,  the  gardener 
can  quickly  rectify  this.  When  water  is  necessary  at  the  root 
apply  diluted  drainings  from  the  farmyard  or  stables',  or  a 
sprinkling  of  guano  or  some  other  artificial  for  a  change,  all  of 
which  are  beneficial  t.o  the  Peach,  heating  the  water  to  75 
or  even  80  deg.  Do  all  the  forcing  by  day,  and  with  sun-heat 
every  chance,  and  if  the  house  registers  50  deg.  at.  6  a.m.  after 
a  cold  night  it  will  be  far  better  for  the  crop  than  if  it  had 
stood  8  deg.  or  10  deg.  higher,  and  do  not  exceed  80  deg.  with 
sun-heat  during  the  day  for  some  weeks  yet. 

Strawberries. — Up  to  quite  the  end  of  February  the  weather 
was  much  against  the  setting  of  the  berries',  very  little  sun 


being  registered  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  extra  fire-heat 
never  makes  up  for  it,  but  with  daily  use  of  the  camelhair 
brush  about  noon  to  distribute  what  little  pollen  was  ripe,  a 
fair  crop  has  been  secured  for  the  earliest  batch.  While  the 
fruits  are  swelling  give  weak  diluted  guano-water  or  cow-yard 
drainings  each  time  water  is  required,  and  support  the  fruit 
(six  to  twelve,  according  to  variety)  hi  good  time  with  forked 
sticks,  or  tie  with  a  band  of  raffia-,  retaining  the  best  shaped 
and  most  even  fruits  when  thinning  to'  the  above  number. 
Afford  the  plants  all  the  sun  possible,  and  ply  the  Syria  o-e 
among  thorn  early  mornings  when-  bright,  but  a  watch  must 
be  kept  that  the  fruit  do  not  decay,  and  as  soon  as  the  berries 
begin  to  colour  discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe  as  well  as  the 
stimulant,  and  where  possible  give  a  chink  of  air  .throughout 
the  day,  and  as  the  fruits  ripen  less  water  should  be  given,  or 
the  flavour  will  be  deficient.  Succession  plants  in  flower  should 
have  a.  plume  of  pampas  worked  lightly  over  them  at.  mid-day 
to  distribute  the  pollen,  and  examined  as  to  state  of  moisture 
a.t  the  root  twice  a  day  when  bright.  A  night  temperature  of 
50  deg.  will  suit  the  latter,  while  plants  swelling  their  fruits 
may  be  given  an  extra  10  deg.  or  15  deg.,  advancing  to  80  deg. 
with  sun-heat.  Keep  up  the  supply  by  fortnightly  relays. 

Melons  sown  about  January  20th  and  well  ca-redforwillbefast 
covering  the  trellis,  and  will  require  almost  daily  attention  in 
regulating  the  leading  growth,  rubbing  off  all  laterals  that  show 
below  ‘the  trellis,  and  pinching  a,t  the  first  leaf,  others  at  the 
base  of  the  trellis,  to  form  sublaterals',  which  should  show  fruit 
at  the  same  time  as  those  further  up.  Pinch  out  -the  point  of 
leading  shoot  when  about  9  in.  of  its  limit,  and  as  the  days 
lengthen  the  syringe  may  be  freely  worked  .amongst  the  foliage 
to  ward  off  red  spider — its -chief  enemy.  Plant  out  for  succes¬ 
sion,  using  lumpy  turf,  which  the  Melon  thrives  in  best- ;  in 
fact.,  it-  matters  little  if  fresh  cut  fr-oui  the  pasture,  so.  long  as 
it-  is  warmed  before  setting  out  the  plants.  Where  the  bottom 
is  supplied  with  leaves  and  manure,  see  that  it  does  not  sub¬ 
side  and  hang  t lie  plant  to  the  trellis.  Sow  -every  third 
v  eex,  and  ma.inta.in  a  night  temp-erat-ure  of  70  deg.,  a.dvanciu°' 
to  85  deg.  with  sun-heat.  James  Mayxe.  ° 

Briton,  Devonshire. 


Mulching. 

There  is  -probably  no  garden  operation  which  gives  a  better 
return  for  the  outlay  and  labour  involved,  and  yet  is  more 
neglected  than  that  of  mulching. 

Undoubtedly  tine  untidy  appearance  usually  present  where 
mulching  is  applied  render's  its  use  -objectionable  in  some  posi¬ 
tions',  .  but.  this  may  be  minimised  to  some  -extent  by  using 
long  litter,  and  by  partially  covering  with  some  light  soil. 

M  ith  the-  exception  of  Potato®,  there  is  no  garden  crop  but 
would  benefit  by  a  good  mulch  of  half-rotted  manure  during 
the  growing  season ;  ini  fact.,  -such  applied  in  time  during  hot 
seasons  often  averts  a,  failure  of  some  more  or  less  iinnn.ri-.nm, 
crops. 

The  productiveness  of  Peas,  Broad  and  Kidney  Beans  is  in- 
ci  eased  and  prolonged  by  mulching ;  while  Onions  and  Carrots 
are  often  carried  safely  over  tli-a  critical  period  of  maggot  and 
viiewonn  by  the  timely  application  of  several  inches  of  good, 
short  litter. 

The  same  treatment  often  saves  the  Br’assica  family  from 
similar  attacks,'  while  there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to 
healthy  growth  and  fertility  in  fruit-trees  and  bushes  than  4  in. 
or  5  in.  of  littery  manure  put  over  their  roots  in  early  spring 
and  left-  over  summer.  I  think  such  is  better  removed  early 
in  autumn  before  the  sun  heat  has  lost.  too.  much  of  its  influence, 
and  renewed  in  -spring  before  the  soil  has  parted  with  much 
of  its  winter-acquired  moisture.  To>  tile  gardener  who  i.s  short 
oc  hands  mulching  will  save  much  labour,  both  with  watering- 
can  and  hoe,  and  in  wet  seasons,  such  -as  last-,  the  gain  in  the 
use  of  mulching  a-s  a.  preventive  where  annual  weeds  abound  is 
all  in  the  gardenerisi  favour.  G.  F. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Saxifraga  Wallacei. 

The  above  plant  originated  in  an  Edinburgh  garden  many 
years  ago,  and  for  some  years,  was  supposed1  to  be  the  Spanish 
S.  Camposii,  recorded  as  having  been  introduced  from  Spain  in 
1882.  This  belief  has  now  been  abandoned  by  the  Kew 
authorities,  who,  however,  allow  it  to  retain  its  garden  name. 
It  is  one  of  tire  most  useful  of  the  mossy-leaved  Saxifraga®,  as 
it  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  growers.  The  flowers  are  of  such 
size  and  produced  in  isuoh  abundance  as  to  resemble  Snow  in 
Summer  (.Cerastium  tomentosum),  with  which  it  makes  a  very 
suitable  associate  on  the  rockery,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

Our  illustration  shows,  a  large  patch  as  grown  upon  the 
rockery  at  Kew,  and  may  be  seen  equany  vigorous  in  other 
gardens  where  it  is  grown  in  this  fashion.  As  it  is  a  strong- 
growing  plant,  it  likes  plenty  of  room  to  throw  out  its  running 
stems  preparatory  to  flowering  for  another  season.  For  this 
reason,  if  grown  in  confined  'space,  it  is  liable  to  overcrowd 
itself  and  go  bad  in  the  centre,  although  this  can  be  remedied 
by  renewal  every  second  year.  The  whole  patch  may  be  taken 
up,  broken  into  pieces,  and  replanted  after  flowering,  if  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  moist  to  warrant  -the  proceeding  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  In  very  dry  weather  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  attempt  lifting  it  at  that  time,  but  to 
take  cuttings  and  root  them  in.  small  pots  under  a  hand- 
light  or  in  a  frame.  The  patch  could  then  be  renewed  at 
any  time  with  such  a  stock  in  hand.  Those  whoi  propagate 
it  in  this  manner  will  find  that  it  makes  robust  growth  and 
soon  forms  specimens  that  will  make  excellent  flowering 
plants  in  pots  if  ai  i shift  is  given  into  a  size  sufficient  to 
meet  its  requirements.  Cuttings  will  at  least  require  48- 
size  pots  to  flower  ini  for  the  first  time  if  the  rooted  cub 
tings  have  been  properly  dealt  with  during  the  course  of  a 
season  in  cold  frames. 

These  plants!  would  be  of  useful  market  size,  and  in 
private  establishments  could  bei  taken  to  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  or  used  in  any  other  way  for  decorative 
purposes  when  in  bloom.  Few  Saxifragas  of  so  showy  a 
,  character  are  soi  easily  managed  as  this  one  for  the  purpose 
we  mention. 

Camassia  Fraseri. 

The  flowers  of  thisi  species  are  smaller  than  those  of 
any  other  Quamasih  coming  under  our  notice,  yet  they  are 
equally  pretty  when  the  bulbs  have  made  liberal  growth  in, 
a  light  but  rich  border.  It  is:  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  is  known  as  the  Wild  Hyacinth  and  the  Missouri  Squill 
or  Qua, mash.  The  stems  are  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  height,  bearing  a 
long  raceme  at  the  top  of  very  numerous  flowers  about  1  in. 

^  across,  and  pale  blue  lavender  or  white  in  different-  individuals. 
Needless,  to  say  this  plant,  asi  well  as  its.  relatives,  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Squills,  and  differs  chiefly  in  having  more 
numerous  nervesi  to  the  segments  of  the  flower.  A  colony  of 
bulbs  sends  up  a  liberal  tuft  of  Linear  leaves  from  amongst 
which  the  flower-scapes  arise  and  about  equal  them  in  length  or 
i  slightly  over- top  the  same  according  to  the  stage  of  growth. 
Seeing  that  the  requirements  are  similar  to  those  of  a,  Squill, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  thei  plant  provided  it  is 
planted  in  a  friable  and1  fairly  rich  garden  soil.  If  it  holds 
moisture  during  the  period  of  bloom,  the  latter  will  last  all 
the  longer  in,  good  condition.  This  species  flowers  in  May  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  though  it  would  be  somewhat 
later  in  northern,  gardens.  Though  not,  the  largest,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  just,  as  pretty  and  neat  as  the  larger  ones.  It  is  ®ome- 
what  variable  in  the  case  of  imported  bulb®,  but  is  not,  always 
obtained  true  to  name.  Our  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  a 
colony  of  this  early  summer  flowering  species. 

Fritillaria  Meleagris  alba. 

The  above  is  an  albino  of  the  type  of  a,  large  genus  of  plants, 
t  constitutes  also;  the  type  of  a.  very  small  group,  there  being 
on  y  another  species  which  comes  exactly  into  the  same 
category  as.  Fritillary  proper.  In  the  wild  state,  until  within 

ew  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  obtained  in  quantity  in. 


the  meadows  near  Oxford,  and  those  who  saw  it  while  still 
growing  in  plenty  know  how  variable  a  plant  it  is.  Some  of 
the  darkest  flowers;  are  of  a,  veiy  rich  purple,  more  or  lass 
tessellated  on  both  sides,  while  others  are  of  a  paler  hue, 
passing  by  insensible  gradations  to  pure  white,  like  the  plant 
represented  in  our  illustration.  This  would  be  described  as  an 
albino ;  that  is,  a,  white  variety,  the  tesserae  or  draught-board 
like  markings  being  absent  from  both  surfaces.  The  name 
Meleagris,  is  given  ini  allusion  to  the  tessellata  markings  on  the 
more  typical  form®,  and  in  allusion  to  the  guinea-hen,  a  rather 
scarce  bird  in  this  country,  and  kept  on  some  farms  more  by 
way  of  ornament  than  a,s  a  useful  fowl.  This  bird  has  beauti¬ 
fully-marked  feathers  in  alternate  patches  of  blue  and  white, 
but  densely  arranged,  so  that  the  Fritillary  of  onr  meadows 
takes  its  name  from  the  bird. 

Under  cultivation  this  Fritillary  is  very  amenable  to,  cultural 
treatment,  under  different  conditions.  It  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  ordinary  garden  border,  and  thrives  well  if  the  soil  is  in 
any  way  passable.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a,  spring  bedding 
plant,  and  when  planted  out  thinly  in  thisi  way  a  large  number 
of  the  bulbs  give  rise  to  twin  flowers.  Whether  the  twin 
flowers  are  more  elegant,  than  the  single  one  we  leave  it  for 


Saxifkaga  Wallacei. 

our  readers  to  judge.,  hut,  the  plant  is,  certainly  choice  and  hand¬ 
some  grown  under  either  of  these  conditions.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy  in:  a  cultivated  state  in  any  part  of  Britain. 


Debating  Societies  for  Young  Gardeners. 

A  widely-recognised  means  of  obtaining  increased  knowledge 
of  good  methods  of  gardening  among  young  gardeners  is  by 
means  of  debates  which  take  place  at  meetings  of  local  societies. 
When  properly  arranged  they  are  of  great  assistance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  preparing  young  gardeners  for  positions  of  greater 
responsibility. 

A  large  number”  of  young  gardeners  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  their  work,  but  lack  the  ability  to  express  it  .in  words  so 
that  others  may  reap  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  close  of  the  last  session)  of  such  a 
debating  society,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  young  gar¬ 
deners!,  that,  though  the  papers  which  had  been  given  were 
notable  for  their  practical  information,  there  was  a  want  of 
method  in  their  arrangement,  and  that  the  writers  were  evi¬ 
dently  somewhat,  inexperienced  in  treating  then’  subject  in  a 
concise  and  convenient  manner1. 

With  this  experience  in  mind,  perhaps,  your  readers  may 
appreciate  a,  few  hint®'  on  writing  and  reading  papers  and  the 
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usual  methods  of  discussion.  First,  and  -foremost-  is  the  need 
of  a  good  chairman.  -Secondly,  a  great  point  may  be  scored 
if  a  useful  and  interesting  subject  is  chosen. 

It  is  a  mistake,  as  a.  rule,  to  take  the  culture  or  treatment 
of  any  one  plant-,  unless  a  specialist  is  to  speak  on  his  spe¬ 
ciality,  or  unlesisi  the  plant  be  one  recently  discovered,  or  one 
which  is  generally  misunderstood,  and  consequently  wrongly 
treated.  The  writer  should  get  up  bis  subject  well  and  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  be-  unable  to  answer  a-,  few  of  the  questions 
showered  a:c  him.  Papers!  written,  from  practical  experience 
are  vastly  superior,  as  a  rule,  to  those  copied,  more  or  less, 
from  hooks:,  pamphlets,  etc-.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  if 
practicable,  to  invite  a  “  bag  ”  gardener,  occasionally,  to  give  an 
address  on  his  own  particular  subject.  Titles  for  papers  which 
might  he  read  and  discussed  with  advantage  to  young  gar¬ 
deners,  are:  “Women  versus  Men  asi  Gardeners,”  “Women’s. 
Place  in,  Horticulture,”  “  Fruit  Culture,”  “  The  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  “  Landscape  Gardening,”  etc.  The  society  should 
arrange  a  subject  to  be  taken  up.  at  each  meeting.  The  paper 
may  be.  read  first  and  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  subject, 
or,  in  another  way,  sides-  may  be  taken  by  two  speakers,  one 
for  and  one  against,  each  being  supported  in  discussion;  after¬ 
wards  by  bis  followers. 

In  such  an  arrangement  the  chairman  should  allow  -each 
speaker  a  certain  time  in  which  to  speak,  the  two  openers,  of 
course,  being  allowed  longer  than  others  who  may  speak  after 
them. 

Each  member  present  should  endeavour  to  say  a.  few  words 
one  way  or  the  -other  in  the  discussion.  The  “  Gardeners’ 
Debating  Society”  should  be  made  well  known  among  gar¬ 
deners  and  amateurs  in  the  vicinity. 

The  advantages  of  a  society  of  this  kind  are  so  obvious  that, 
it  is  surely  cnlv  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject-  to-  the  notice 
of  young  gardeners  to  .see  thei  formation  of  numerous!  such 
societies  in.  all  counties.  D.  A.  D. 

Essex. 


Pelargoniums  from  Seed  for  Early  Flowering 

This  useful  claissi  o-f  plant  is  well  worth  growing  for  early 
flowering,  and  may  be  had  by  sowing  the  seed  early  in  March 
in  well-drained  -shallow  potsi  or  pans-.  The  soil  -should  be  rich 
and  light.  Press  the  seed  down  gently  and  cover  it  with  about 
s  in.  of  sifted  soil.  Give  a  slight  watering,  and  place  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  a  hot-bed  that,  has  been  at  work  for  -a-  few  weeks 
will  -suit  admirably.  The  seed  will  quickly  germinate,  and  then 
should  be  removed  fro-m  the  hot-bed-  and  be  placed  upon  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse  near  the  glass.  Water  moderately,  or  the 
seedlings  will  be  apt  to;  damp  off.  As  soon  as  they  have  made 
their  second  leaf,  pot  them  off  singly  into  2-in„  pot®  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  silver  sand.  Replace  them  on  the  shelf  and  keep, 
them  -shaded  for  a  time  from  hot  sunshine.  The  seedlings  will 
soon,  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  must  then  be  repotted  into; 
pots  a,  size  larger.  After  this  potting  the  plants  may  be, 
treated  in  the  same  way  a,s  plant®  raised  from  cuttings-  Keep 
them  close-  to  the  glass,  and  give  abundance  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions:.  As  soon  a:s  the  weather  will  permit, 
place  them  out  of  doors,  on  a,  bed1  of  ashes1  -sufficient,  in  thickness 
to  keep-  out,  worms.  The  situation  should  be  light  and  open, 
to,  ripen  the  wood  and  induce  bushy  growth,  -so  as  to  ensure 
their  flowering  the  following  spring. 

When  there  is  fear  of  autumnal  frosts  the  plants  should  be 
t-a-ken  into  the  greenhouse  again,,  keeping  them  -a®  close  to  the 
glass  a-si  possible,  which  will  serve  to1  keep  them  dwarf  and 
bushy.  There  is  no:  neied  to.  stop,  these  plants,  as:  recommended 
for  plants  raised  from  out tings,  as  the  object  is  to  get  them,  to 
newer  early.  Give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  keeping 
the  house  as  dry  as  possible.  Give  them  a,  due  supply  of  water, 
but,  no  more.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  not-  exceed 
&U  deg.,  nor  should  it  go  below  40  deg.  ;  for  if  kept  too  hot,  the; 
plants:  will  draw  up.  weak  and  spindly;  if  too  cold  the  leaves 
Will  turn  yellow,  -spot,-  or  damp-  off.  Journeyman 


Round  the  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  Cripps  and  Sons. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  an  ideal  placet  for  a,  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs-  -such  as  that  for  which  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Cripps  and  Sons  are  so  well  known-,  for  the  natural  surround¬ 
ings  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the  -effective  display  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees1,  and  thus  the  nursery  is-  more  like  an  ornamental 
garden,  than  a  trade  establishmen t.  As  most  gardeners  are 
aware,,  this  nursery  has  two.  great  specialities — Conifer ae  and 
Acers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Aoers  were  leafless,  but  it 
wa,s  easy  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  to  ascertain 
that  in  bulk  they  are  of  the  same  high  -standard  as  -those 
exhibited  year  by  year  a-t-  the  Temple  Show.  Everything  is 
graded  and  in  perfect  order,  and,  most  important  of  all,  there 
is  no-  crowding ;  everything  has  ample  space  for  its  proper 
development,  thus!  giving  every  specimen,  a,  chance  to  retain  its 
lower1  branches.  The  Conifera,e  from  this  nursery  should 
never  feel  the  effect®  of  transplanting,  for  they  are  so  trans¬ 
planted  as,  t  o  induce  them  to  keep  the  roots  close  -at-  home,  and 
to  develop,  an  abundance  of  fibrous  feeders.  I  watched  the 
men  at  work  for  some  time  and  was-  astonished  to  see  the  com¬ 
pact  masses  of  roots  and  the-  -ease  with  wliicli  the  ball  was  re¬ 
tained.  I  believe  -this  system,  of  transplanting  is  being  more 
generally  adopted,  especially  in  those  establishments  Which 
have  a,  -reputation  to  uphold. 

The  nursery  of  Messrs.  Cripps  and  Sons  wa,s  first  established 
in  1837,  and  iisi  at  the  present  day  one  of  thei  finest  in  the 
country.  The  collection,  of  Abies  is  a  specially  good  one,  and 
contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the,  newest  varieties. 
Abies  pungens  glauca  pendula  is  a,  variety  worthy  of  special 
note,  as,  for  a,  lawn  specimen:,  I  know  o-f  nothing  to  equal  it,  as 
both  the:  habit  and  colour  are  very  pleasing.  Abies  Douglasii 
glauca,  and  Abies  excelsa,  inveirta  are:  also  very  attractive ;  the 
latter,  very  -often  known,  a®  the:  Weeping  Spruce,  is  not,  nearly 
so-  often  seen  as  it  deserve®  to  be.  The  Gryptomerias  were  just 
in  their  best  colours',  and,  interspersed  with  their  more  sombre 
neighbours,,  they  made  a  very  conspicuous  -display.  This-  genus 
has  no  cultural  difficulties  that  I  am  aware  o-f,  but  stall  it  b} 
seldom  seen,,  -except  in,  the:  very  best  collections.  It,  is  one  of 
those  many  unexplainable  things,  for,  -although  being  quite 
easy  to,  grow  and  ranking  amongst  the  most  effective  of  the 
whole,  natural  order,  it  is  strangely  overlooked.  The  form® 
that  always  appeal  -specially  to,  me  are  Ciyptomeria,  elegans, 
C.  japonica,,  C.  j.  nana,  and  C.  pyramddalis  compaeta.  Cupres- 
susi  lawsonianai  and  its  many  varieties!  are  grown  in  enormous 
quantities.  A  few  of  the  best  I  noted  were :  Allumi,  argentea, 
Triumph  of  Boskoop,  pyra-mida-lis  alba  sp-ica,,  lutea,  Silver 
Q  ue-en,  -an  d  W  esterm  anni . 

The-  Rett-inospora  collection  is  a-lsoi  a,  remarkably  fine  one, 
both  in  point  of  varieties',  and  in,  quality.  Amongst-  them  I 
noticed  the  true  and  somewhat  rare  specie®,  R.  filifera,  a-lso  R-. 
lycopodioides:.  The  new  variety  of  R.  o-btusa.,  known;  asi 
C-i  ippsdi,  is  one  of  the  most-  -handsome  Conifers  I  have  yet  seen-, 
f’oi  it  is  indeed  a,  true  golden  Conifer,  keeping  its  beautiful  tints 
all  through  the  winter.  The  habit  isi  perfect,  and  its  con¬ 
stitution  appears  to  be  exceedingly  robust,  for  the  stock  in  the 
open  ground  was;  the  picture  of  health  and  vigour.  The  original 
ti  ec  stands  in  the  midst  of  its  progeny  and  is  one,  of  the  most 
i-andsome  specimen,  Conifersi  I  have  yet:  seen,  in  spite  of  the 
hea-vy  demand  on  it  for  propagating  purposes-.  Not  only  is  it 
an  excellent  shrubbery  plant,  but,  also  an  ideal  pot  plant.  1 
well  remember  the  interest  it  created  at  the  first  Drill  Hall 
meeting  at  which  it  was.  exhibited1.  There  was  at  once  a,  great 
ernand  for  it,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that-  it  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its,  family.  It 
i®  seldom  that  one  meets  with  the  pendulous  form  of  Welling¬ 
ton, la,  gigantea,,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  o-f  all  the  order. 

About-  this  nursery  there  are  many  fine  Piceas,  -and  the  fine 
i  ee  immediately  inside  the  gates  is:  always  an,  object  of  interest 
1°  both  visitors  and  pa&sersi-by.  It,  cannot  lay  claim  to  much 
eauty,  but.  it  is,  soi  distinct,  that,  it  should  be  favoured  more 
than  it  isi. 
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Ilex  seems  to  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  for  both  in;  the  nurseries  and  in  private  gardens  one 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  vigour  and  form  of  the 
specimens.  In  Messrs.  Cripps’  nursery  the  collection  is  a  very 
choice  one1,  the  “  weeping  ”  varieties  being  specially  favoured. 
I  know  of  no  tree  to-  equal  Ilex  Aquifolium  pendula  variegata, 
commonly  known  as  “  Perry’s  Weeping  Holly,”  for  growing 
as  a  lawn  specimen.  Other  good  varieties  for  specimen  trees 
are  Golden  Queen,  and  I.  A.  lawsoniana,.  In  this  nursery,  as  in 
several  others  I  have  visited,  one  may  find  rare  specimens  that 
are  to  be  found  in  no  other  collections.  There  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  them,  and  so  they  remain  uncatalogued  and  un¬ 
loved  except  by  those  wlioi  attend  them.  It  would  be  better 
for  horticulture  in  general  if  private  gardeners  would  make 
a  point  of  visiting  the  nurseries  more  often,,  instead  of  relying 
so  much  on  catalogues,  for  if  this  was  done  the  beautiful 
plants  now  in  obscurity  would  he  brought  out,  and  we  should 
he  freed  from  the  dreary  monotony  which  usually  greets  one  in 
the  private  garden.  No  one  can  do  justice;  to  a  plant  in  a 
catalogue,  and  the  specimens  that  are  brought  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  often  toe  small  to  show  the  plant’s  true  character. 

Past  Kewite. 


How  to  Treat  Dear  Potatos  Outside. 

Amongst  our  food  plants1  the  Potato  holds  a  very  prominent 
place.  It  is  an  excellent,  vegetable,  and  is  an  important  article 
of  diet,  especially  amongst  the  working  classes.  It  avould  be1 
little  short  of  a  calamity  if  the  Potato;  crop  proved  a  failure 
all  ovef  the  country  the  same  season.  Last  year  in  many 
localities  some  old  varieties  turned  out  very  bad  indeed.  I 
think  it  is  sound  wisdom  and  a  safe  enough  speculation,  to  buy 
a  few  of  the  newer  famous  sorts'.  Besides  encouraging  the 
raisers  of  new  varieties  from  the  bullet,  the  extra  outlay  will 
soon  repay  itself.  ThesS  new  Potatos  are  generally  full  of 
youthful  vigour,  and  are  naturally  abler  to  escape  disease  in 
wet  seasons,  besides  giving  by  far  a  greater  yield  to  a  given 
space.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  now  amongst  growers  of  the 
homely  tuber  that  the  Potato’s  lifetime,  on  an  average,  is  only 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  some  sorts  keeping  up  their 
vigour  a  little  longer  than  others.  I  will  now  give  a,  few  plain 
facts  gleaned  from  experience  regarding  Potato'  culture.  To 
multiply  these  niew  sorts  quickly,  one  must  be  at,  the  trouble 
to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  for  them  before  planting.  I 
have  for  many  years  taken  an  interest  in  giving  special  treat¬ 
ment  to  some  of  the  lea, ding  sorts,  and  have  often  competed 
veiy  successfully  with  them.  The  plan  I  adopt  in  growing 
these  choice  tubers  is  to  plant  them  across  a  border  in'  front  of 
the  garden  wall.  I  first  take  out,  a,  trench  21,  ft.  wide  and  15  in. 
deep,  putting  a  thick  layer  of  turf  in  the  bottom,  and  chopping 
it  down  first  with  a  sharp  spade.  On,  this  I  put  a,  mixture  of 
cow  and  horse  manure,,  and  also;  a  fair  sprinkling  of  wood 
ashes  and  bone  meal,  filling  up  to  above  surface  level  with 
leaf-mould  and  riddled  soil  from  the  decayed  vegetable  heap, 
forming  it  into  a  kindi  of  ridge,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  wet 
season  the  water  runs  freely  off.  The  first  week  i,n  April  is, 
the  best  time  to  plant.  I  prefer  to  plant  whole  tubers,  select¬ 
ing  well-formed,  good-sized  ones,;  and  should  there  ’be  too 
many  eyes  in  them  I  screw  out  the  weakest  with  the  point,  of 
a  knife.  Of  course,  with  a  high-priced  variety,  small  tubers 
must  be  planted  as  well  as  big  ones.  I  set  a  line  up  the  centre 

of  this  prepared  trench  and  plant,  them  with  a,  trowel _ -small 

ones  from  20  in.  to  22  in.,  and  for  large  tubers  from  24  in.  to 

_’n-  apart  and  5  in1,  deep,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
variety.  I  leave  about  3  ft,,  between,  these  trenches,  so  that, 
each  sort  can  get  its  full  share  of  sunshine.  Needless,  to  say, 
when,  Potatos  get  the  above  treatment  there  isi  always,  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  fine-sized  shapely  tubers  ;  and  from  a  few  pounds 
of  any  new  or  rare  Potatos  one  is  able  in  a,  single  , season,  to 
raise  a  fairly  good  quantity  of  “  new  blood,”  so  that  a,  full  crop 
can  be  had  to  plant  the  second  season.  John  C.  Dick. 

Champfleurie  Gardens,  Linlithgow, 


Lettuce. 

It  is  a,  good  plan  to  sow  a  small  pinch  of  Lettuce  seed  in  a. 
gentle  heat,  at  this  time,  and  when  strong  enough  prick  off  in 
boxes  and  grow  on  for  a  time,  then  gradually  harden  off  to 
plant  out  on,  a  sheltered  piece  of  ground  about  the  third  week 
in  April.  It  isi  surprising  how  useful  these  will  come  in,  as 
crops  sown  early  in  the  open  ground  often  come  to  grief, 
The  supply  of  Lettuce  from  the  open,  ground,  is  often,  made  a 
rather  laborious,  although  not  a  heavy  operation.,  and  when 
all  is  done  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  ;  that,  is,  by  sowing 
the,  seed  and  making  a  further  plantation  from  the  thinnings, 
whereas  if  a  piece  of  ground  is  set,  out  for  the  supple  of  Lettuce, 


Camassia  Fraseri,  (See  p.  21.5  ) 


it  is  far  better,  as  well  as  a,  labour-saving  operation,  to,  make 
a  rule  tot  sow  two  or  three  rows  every  ten  days,  according  to 
requirements,  and  when  ready  thin  out,  to  9  in.,  and  throw 
the  thinnings  away.  The  advantage  of  this  is  seen  more  in  a 
diy  season,  as  when  a  bed  of  Lettuce  is  made  from  the  thin¬ 
nings  a  lot  of  extra  watering  is  caused,  and  even  after  that  a 
large  .percentage  of  the  plants  run  prematurely  to  seed ; 
whereas  with  the  seedlings  both  watering  and  “  bolting  ”  is 
considerably  curtailed,  although  on,  dry  soils,  to  have  good 
crisp  Lettuce,  plenty  of  water  must  be  supplied. 

Another  very  important  matter  in  the  growing  of  Lettuce 
is,  the  blanching,  which,  to  be  well  done,  especially  Cos  Let¬ 
tuce,  must  have  their  outer  leaves  tied  together  at  the  top. 
This  must  be  done  when,  the  leaves  are  all  thoroughly  dry  ;  if 
not,,  it  is  possible  they  will  go  bad,  especially  if  dull,  damp 
weather  follows  the  tying-up,  process. 

I  find  Sutton’s  Ideal  and  Dickson’s  Emperor  (Chester)  two 
good  reliable  Lettuce  of  excellent,  quality,  remaining  a  Ions; 
time  in  use.  J.  E.  B. 
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Hardy  Heaths. 

Surely  too  mucih  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Heaths, 
which  are,  I  think,  among  the  most  charming  of  small  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  prettiest  species  are 
numbered  amongst  our  British  plants  should  not  in  any  way 
detract  one  iota  from  their  value  as  garden  plants. 

It  is  said  of  Linnaeus',  the  great  Swedish  botanist,  that  when 
he  first  beheld  our  native  Gorse  in  its  mantle  of  gold  he  bowed 
the  knee  and  thanked  God  for  such  a,  sight,  and  to  see  a  track 
of  the  bright  purple  Heathen'  E.  oinerea.,  or  the  pleasing  pink 
of  the  common  Ling,  in,  late  summer,  which  occurs  more  or 
less  abundantly  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  moor¬ 
lands  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  cannot  but  bring  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  even  to  one  who  may  be  annually  familiar  with  the 
sight. 

The  uses  of  the  Heaths  in  our  gardens  are  many,  the  dwarfer ; 
kinds  being  suitable  tenants  in  the  rook  garden:,  growing  and, 
filling  many  a  rough  space  where  more  delicate  subjects  would 
not  thrive.  Again,  they  may  be  used  as  an  approach  or  a 
belting  to  higher  growing  shrubs,  while  they  are  of  distinct 
value  when  used  as  a  carpeting  for  the  higher  growing  plants  of 
the  .same  natural  order,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  a,  t-hree'-fold 
effect  being  produced  when  half-standard  Rhododendrons,  car-, 
peited  with  Erica  earnea,  have  also  some  of  the  Liliums  planted 
among  them,  E.  earnea  coming  in  bloom  in  January,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  Rhododendrons  unfold  to'  the  light,  followed 
in  summer  by  a  display  from  the  Liliums  (a,  pretty  serial,  in 
truth).  In  my  opinion  the  best:  mode  of  all  is,  if  possible,  to 
form  a  social  colony  of  all  .the  hardy  Heaths  in  a  situation 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  moist  nature,  but  exposed-,  to , 
all  the  sun  possible,  and  if  the  whole  group  mentioned  below 
are  given  a  place,  flowers  may  he  reasonably  looked  for  nearly 
all  tbe  year  round.  At  the  present  time  may  be  seen  flowering 
profusely  E.  earnea  and  E.  mediterranea  hybrida,  the  latter 
commencing  to  bloom  even,  before  Christmas ;  and  how  wel¬ 
come  are  the  little  sprays  of  bloom  given  'by  these  two  early- 
flowering  Heaths,  whose  colour,  though  bright,  would  possess 
much  brighter  hues  under  stronger  sunlight. 

From  March  till  May  we  can  have  in  flower  E.  lusitanica,,  E. 
arhoreai,  E.  australis,  and  E.  meditenianea,,  with  it®  varieties,  ; 
followed  from  June  to  August  by  E.  cinerea.,  E.  ciliaris,  E. 
Tet-ralix,  E.  Maekaii,  and  E.  stricta. ;  and,  lastly,  from  August, 
to  October  we  have  the  two  most  lovely  species,  E.  vagans  and 
E.  multiflora,,  which  give  a  worthy  ending  to  the  whole  cycle 
of  Heaths.  Doubtless,  the1  Heaths  delight  best  -of  all  in  a  peaty 
soil,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  they  will  not  thrive  without, 
the  presence  of  peat,  for  leaf-mould  added  to  loam  suits  them 
admirably. 

The  stock  can  always  be  increased — viz.,  by  cuttings,  seed, 
or  layering.  The  seedlings,  no  doubt,  make  tbe  'best  plants- 
eventually,  but  tbe  latter  method  is  much  quicker,  and  with 
the  smaller  Heaths  much  easier.  After  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering,  I  think  a,  good  plan  is  to  relieve  them  of  some  or 
all  of  the  withered  flower-spikes,  as  this  will  induce  stronger 
flowering  shoots  for  the  succeeding  year.  Now,  we  know  this 
does  not  occur  in.  nature  with  the  Heaths,  but  it  is  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  aid,  if  we  cannot  improve,  Nature,  for  the  art,  itself  is 
Nature.  jj  jj 


Jneav  Shasta  Daisies. — According  to  “The  Florists’ 
Exchange,”  Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  California,  has  sent 
out  three  new  varieties  of  Shasta  Daisy  characterised  by  in¬ 
creased  vigour  and  perpetual  blooming  qualities.  One  of  'these 
is  named  Alaska,  and  is  said  to  be  of  a  glistening  whiteness. 
They  average  41,  in.  to  5  in.  across,  on  stems  2  ft„°to  3  ft.  in 
height.  The  variety  California  in  the  bud  and  half  opened 
state -has  pale  lemon  flowers,  but  they  gradually  change  to  pure 
white  in  a  day  or  two.  The  third  variety  is  named  Westralia. 
The  buds  and  newly-opened  flowers  are  creamy  white,  3  in.  to 
4  in.  across,  semi-double,  and  are  produced  in  a  bewildering 
profusion  on  long  stems.  The  raiser  states  that  plenty  of  room 
should  be  accorded  these  new  Shasta  Daisies  by  nl  an  tin  ^  them 
4  ft.  by  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  apart,  9  " 


The5;  Fire  Tree  or  Flame  Tree  of  Australia, 

This  tree  is  remarkable  in  many  way®,  but  chiefly  because 
it  belongs  to  that  interesting  order  of  plants  which  includes  in 
its  ranks  all  of  the  Mistleto  family,  which  are,  as  is  well 
known,  parasitical  on  other  members1  of  tbe  vegetable  kingdom. 

Therefore  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  Flame 
Tree  (Nuytsia,  floribunda)  would  also  exhibit  evidence  of  para¬ 
sitism,  but  as  in  all  rules  there  is  an  exception.,  so  in  this, 
unless  indeed  the  plant  is  parasitical  by  its  roots  feeding  on 
the  sap1  of  the  roots  of  other  plants,  which  has  not  been  proved 
by  any  mean®',  and  indeed  merely  suspected,  because  of  .the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing  the  plant  in  this  country. 

In  Mi®s  North’s  gallery  at  Kew  there  are  two  magnificent 
pictures  of  the  tree  ini  flower,  and1  the  description  given  in  the 
guide  added  to  that  of  the  pictures  is  sufficient  to  place  this 
plant  at  once1  in  the  highest  ranks  of  decorative  greenhouse 
plants ;  and  the  difficulty  which  surrounds  it  in  its  early  seed¬ 
ling  stages  ought  only  to  be  an  incentive  to  further  and  more 
strenuous  efforts  towards  success.  The  guide  of  Miss  North’s 
gallery  says :  “  The  flowers  are  more  brilliant  than  fire,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  undimmed  by  smoke.” 

Of  course,  I  quite  realise  that  everyone  has  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  raising  this  plant  from,  seed.  I  am  specially  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  and  have  three  healthy  seedlings  just  coming 
through  the  soil,  and  I  consider  that  when  we  have  a.  chance  of 
raising  such  an  acquisition,  as  this  plant  from  seed,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  or  any  stone  left  unturned  to  get  any  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  enhance  the  chances  of  success. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
information ) regarding  it?  I  will  be  delighted  to  receive  any 
information  and  also  to  report  at  intervals  on  -the  progress  of 
the  plants'.  J.  W.  M. 


[The  genus  consists  of  a  'single  species  very  closely  allied  to 
Loranthus,  and  only  differing  in  it, si  fruit.  Notwithstanding 
this,  two,  species  were  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1837 — - 
namely,  N.  floribunda,  and  N.  ligustrina.  The  tree  requires 
a  winter  temperature  of  40  deg.  to  48  deg.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Fibrous  loam,  peat  and  sand  are 
said  to  suit  as  ai  compost.  Beside®  by  seeds  it  can  also  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  firm  side-shoots1  inserted  in  May 
and  placed  in,  a,  c-old  frame. — Ed.] 


Broccoli  Veitch’s  Spring  White. 

To  keep,  up  a  continued  supply  of  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower 
all  through  the  year  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  especially  in 
exposed  or  low-lying  gardens ;  but  where  tbe  climate  isi  genial 
there  is  not  much  difficulty.  I  know  several  garden®  on  the 
■south-west  coast  where  they  are  seldom  without  it. 

Much  also  depends  on  being  able  to  obtain  a  good,  reliable 
winter  heading  kind.  I  can  well  remember,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  it  was,  possible  to  obtain  good  stocks  of  Snow’s 
Winter  White,  Backhouse’s  and  Osborn’s  Winter  Whites, 
which  had  merit.  But  one  has  not  seen  them  worth  growing 
of  kite  years.  I  gave  up  growing  them,  but  finding  I  wanted 
this  vegetable,  if  only  small  heads,  for  tbe  table,  to,  make  a 
change,  I  resolved  to,  tiy  Veitch’s,  Spring  White  two  years  ago. 
These  were  given  an  open  situation.  Last-  year  I  did  not  think 
to  look  at  them  till  the  early  part  of  February,  when  I  was 
surprised  to  find  over  a  dozen  had  opened  and  had  been  caught 
by  frost  one  night  through  not  being  protected.  This  year  I 
cut  several  good  heads  the  last  week,  in  January,  and  shall  be 
able  to  continue  through  February  and  March,  the  same  as 
last  year,  if  the  weather  is  mild.  One  of  its  greatest  merits 
is  being  well  protected  by  foliage.  The  leaves  fall  over  the 
flower  and  protect,  it.  Added  to  this,  the  stock  is  very  tine. 
Some  think  these  winter  kinds'  not  worth  growing.  But 
I  fail  toi  see  the  advantage  of  having  such  a,  glut  of  mid-season 
kinds ;  frequently  the  weather  is  mild  in  the  early  year,  and 
if  severe  most  kind's  -are  destroyed. ' 

J,  C.,  F..  Chard, 


[arch  12,  1904. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK  : 

“  All^Naturs’s  children  feel  the  matin  spring  of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day.” — Scott. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
ill  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 

IB  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ) 

j  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  / 
idgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  > 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  most  not  i 
xcebd  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ( 
ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
Qay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 
lews ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  < 
ucceasful  methods  of  propagating  plants  S 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 
N  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

7  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ? 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Compete-  < 
ton,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Fridat  night  ) 
o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  , 

The  following  Coloured  \ 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  : —  < 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII,  $ 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
iOTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS.  ) 

July  4.-APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  < 
iOEZLII. 

August  l.-BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  < 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  < 

!  October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  ) 
MASSEUR.  > 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  > 
(OSE  IRENE.  > 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  \ 
JOUNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  < 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ( 
ublishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free.  < 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  \ 
Plate  of  / 

PRIMULA  KEWENSIS 
^ext  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  < 
Plate  of  ( 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  NIGRA 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’  t 
ompetition  was  awarded  to  “Chas.  ) 
>lair,  Preston,  Linlithgow,”  for  his  < 

rticle  on  “Economy,”  page  197.  ) 


Views  and  Reviews. 


A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas. 

Books  dealing  with  natural  history  always 
hud  their  admirers  and  readers  from  the 
eager  schoolboy  to  those  of  more  mature 
years.  It  would  seem  that  the  trackless 
forests  of  the  tropical  part  of  the  American 
Continent  will  furnish  interesting  matter 
for  books  for  many  years  to  come.  Much  of 
the  country  is  still  in  the  state  of  primeval 
forest  and  very  sparsely  populated,  for  a 
land  that  supports  hunters  and  fishermen 
chiefly  is  not  likely  to  have  a  dense  popular 
tion  until  the  forests  are  cleared  and  the  land 
yields  the  more  important  necessaries  of 
human  life. 

Onei  of  the  stories  that  led  many  people 
and  expeditions  into  the  country  in  ancient 
times  was  that  of  a  populous,  city  with  a, 
teeming  population  and  gleaming  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  This  was  El  Dorado. 
Needless  to  say,  such  a  place  has  never  yet. 
been  discovered,  as  the  country  remains!  an 
immense  stretch  of  impenetrable  forest 
studded1  here  and  there  with  open  savannas 
arid  isolated  mountain, s  of  surpassing 
grandeur.  This  refers  to  that  part  of  South 
America,  known  as  Venezuela  and  the 
Guianas,  watered  by  that  immense  river  thei 
Orinoco.  This,  then,  is  a,  tropical  forest, 
which  always  ensures  abundant  rain,  and 
consequently  the  rivers  are,  numerous.  The 
Guianas,  indeed,  form  a  sort  of  highland 
region  difficult  of  access,  on  the  one  hand  on 
account  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  other  hand 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the 
rivers  which  have  cut  their  bed  through 
rocky  regions',  and  consequently  have  many 
dangerous  rapids,  up.  which  it  is1  difficult,  or 
impossible  to  take  watercraft  of  any  kind. 
The  impossibility  of  carrying  a  sufficiency  of 
provisions  and  the  absence  of  villages  or 
human  settlements  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Andre  hasi  evidently  travelled  through 
a,  great  portion  of  this  country,  spending  a 
deal  of  time  and  learning  much  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  those  regions  as  becomes  a,  good 
naturalist.  He  tells  us  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  Tonquin  Bean  of  commerce, 
which  first  reached  Europe  from  the  Chinese 
province  of  Tonquin.  The  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  these  Bean®  (Dipterix  odorata)  is  found 

*  A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas.  By  Eugene  Andre,  F.R.G.S.* 
F.Z.S.,  M.S.A.  ;  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie. 
With  34  illustrations  and  a  map.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co..  15,  Wat:r]oo  Place,  1904.  Price  14s.  net, 


in  various  parts  of  tropical  America.  The 
product,  of  best  quality  is  said  to  come  from 
the  region  surrounding  the  Caura  and  the 
Cuohivero  rivers.  The  watershed  between 
these  two  streams  consists  of  mountain 
ranges  of  a  granitic  mature,  and  here  the  tree 
thrives  apparently  better  than  anywhere 
else. 

It  seems  that  the  Beans  are  harvested  by 
the  natives,  who1  go  into  the  forest  two  or 
three  days  journey  when  the  Beans  are 
about  to  ripen.  This  they  do  by  means  of 
boats  of  various  size,  according  to  the  number 
of  passengers  that  form  the  party.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  time  of  feasting,  drinking  and 
rejoicing  by  these  people,  with  much  less 
economy  with  their  earnings  than  in  the  case 
of  the  hop-pickers  in  this  country.  Hie  so- 
called  Bean  is  the  dried  seed  which  has  to 
be  taken  from  the  fruit  by  the  breaking  of  a 
very  bard  shell.  In  commerce  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  scenting  tobacco,,  and  most  of  it 
seems  to  go  to  the  United  States. 

Tlie  book  does  not  seem  to  be  taken  up 
so  much  with  striking  adventures  and  story¬ 
telling  a,s  with  a  correct  description  of  every¬ 
thing  coming  under  notice.  It,  is  the  work 
of  a  naturalist  actuated  by  recording  the  cor¬ 
rect,  state  of  things,  whatever  they  may  be. 
We  have  evidence,  however,  that  There  is 
story-telling  amongst  his  native  seivants 
and  assistants.  He  gives  many  accounts  of 
the  difficulty  of  travelling  experienced  by 
Europeans  and  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  native  Indians  accustomed  to  those  re¬ 
gions!.  The  climbing  of  steep  hill-sides,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  as  full  of  danger  as  the 
forests  and  more  level  ground.  It  seems 
that  in  a,  country  so  much  washed  by  tropical 
rains  the  bills  get  so  worn  and  washed  away 
that  the  rocks  or  hard  portions  are  left  very 
often  loosely  piled  upon  one  another,  so  that 
a  slight  touch  is  sometime!  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
place  masses  of  rock  that  would  be  dangerous 
to  those  on  the  same  path  coining  up  behind. 

He  speaks  of  a  grass  with  razcr-like  edges 
that  would  persist  in  clinging  to  their  faces 
and  hands,  and  which,  if  not  carefully  lifted 
off  before  moving  would  scratch  them,  very 
seriously  indeed.  This  grass  even  had  a 
damaging  effect  upon  their  clothes.  He 
admits,,  however,  that  his  native  servants, 
although  in  many  cases  very  scantily  clothed, 
were  notable  for  the  clean  and  undamaged 
surface  of  the  skin,  which  he  could  hardly 
account  for  beyond  the  fact  of  their  being  so 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  country  and  to 
taking  care  of  themselves,  while  passing 
through  forest  and  brush  laud. 
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Here,  again,  we  have  an  account  of  the  Campanero  or  Bedl- 
bird,  which  is  some  evidence  of  it®  being  well  a, way  from  the 
presence  of  human  habitation®.  Ajs  man  encroaches  upon  it® 
domain,  this  bird  of  the  primeval  forest  simply  retires  into 
some  more  distant  part.  A  climber  is  known  as  the  Water 
Vine  (Doliocarpus),  and  here  the  naturalist  tells  us  that  a® 
they  were  exceedingly  thirsty,  they  cut  pieces  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft,  in  length,  and  thus  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  clear 
water.  A  number  of  these  stems  had  to  be  cut  before  their 
thirst  was  quenched. 

He  then  gives  a,  description  of  a  field  of  Bromelias,  which 
may  be  compared  to.  Pineapple®,  with  longer  and  stronger 
spines  on,  the  leaves.  Before  they  coiuld  get  across  the  plain 
on  which  these  grew  they  had. to  hew  their  way  through  the 
same  by  a  continuous  use  of  the  hunting  knife.  Many  of  the 
*  plants  bore  bunches  of  yellow  fruits,  and  the  naturalist  and  his 
Indians  had  a  good  feast.  All  of  them  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
painful  itchings  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  palate  for  somei  time 
afterwards,  and  whenever  he  spat  his  saliva  was  streaked  with 
blood.  Another  species,  which  he  names  B.  Pinguin,  ha® 
similar  effects  when  eaten.  He  does  not  tell  us  the  cause  of 
this,  probably  because  a,  microscope  had  not  formed  part  of 
his  equipment  on  the  journey.  Wei  have  not  examined  the 
fruit  of  a  Bromelia,  but.  we  strongly  suspect,  this  effect,  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  raphideis  or  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
which  do  occur  in  various  exotic  fruits,  and  are  very  disagree¬ 
able  after  the  eater  has  proceeded  some  time  in,  feeding  upon 
the  same. 

Here  also  we  hear  of  Cattleya  superba.,  not  very  common  in 
Britain,  but  nevertheless  successfully  cultivated  by  some 
Orchid  growers.  Mr.  Andre  speaks  of  it  as  growing  abunh 
dantly  on,  the  rocky  islands  in  the  river  at  the  rapids  of  Mura 
and  Piritu,  where  they  stayed  for  three  weeks,  ransacking*  the 
neighbourhood  in  quest,  of  natural  objects. 

La  Prision  is  one  of  the  settlements  on  the  Oaura,  the  huge 
tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  to  which  Mr.  Andre  devoted  most  of 
hi®  time  while  travelling  in.  these  region®.  Sugar  is,  made  at 
this  station  by  very  primitive  crushing  machine®,  consisting 
chiefly  of  trunks  of  trees  and  a,  long  wooden  lever  which  acts 
in.  crushing*  the  cane.  Although  this,  is  the:  simplest  form,  of 
machine  which  we  have  described,  there  is  also  a  larger  one 
worked  by  cattle,  and  which  crushes  the  cane  by  means  of 
vertical  rollers1.  This  mill  isl  the  property  of  a.  man  who  is 
evidently  one  of  the  old  Portuguese  settlers:  or  a,  descendant.. 
Most,  of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  this  district  belonged  to 
him.  The  only  idea  they  had  of  conveying  the  juice  from,  the 
crushing  machine  to,  the  caldron  was  to  carry  it  in  large 
calabashes,  but  when  shown,  that  it  could  be.  conducted  to  thei 
caldron  by  a,  piece  of  Bamboo,  this  expedient  was  readily 
adopted. 

An  important  Palm,  of  this,  neighbourhood  is  the  Cabbage 
Palm,,  but,  although  thei  young  leave®  of  this  are  eaten  by  the 
people., at  Trinidad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  considered 
a  delicacy,  the  practice  was  unknown  at  La,  Prision.  There 
is  %  notable  beetle,  the  grub  of  which,  bores  into  the  juicy  pith 
of  the  Cabbage  Palm,  and  there  the  larvae  are  reared.  Tire 
notable  thing  about,  this,  is  that  no.  sooner  is,  a.  Cabbage  Palm 
cut  down,  than  the  beetle  discovers  it  and  lays  it®  eggs:  there. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the:  grubs:  are  full  grown,  and  in 
turn  are  hunted,  after  by  the  human  inhabitants,  of  the  place, 
who  fry  and  roast  them  on  a  skewer.  This  recalls,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  known  as  the  Coissos  of  the  Romans,  and  also  the  fact 
that  the.  natives  of  Queensland  hunt,  about  for  grubs  and  roast 
them  in  similar  fashion'.  No,  doubt  most  Europeans  would 
look  upon  such  food  a.s  this,  with  disgust,  but  evidently  it,  is 
merely  European,  prejudice  ‘acquired  during*  youth. 

Another  important  fact,  which  Mr.  Andre  observed  wa®  that 
a  certain  large  beei  had  a,  faculty  of  discovering*  the  where¬ 
about®  of  Catasetum  trident, atuni  whenever  there  happened 
to  be  a  bloom  open.  This  bee  wais,  described  by  Darwin  asi 
Eugloissa,  and  is  very  rarely  seen,,  except  when  the  Catasetum 
1  is  in  bloom.  As  if  by  magic,  a,  Varying  number,  from  five  to 
ten,  are,  round  the  newly-expanded  flower  at  ontee,  and  jostle 
one  another  to  get,  at  the  viscid  liquid  excreted  by  the  flower. 


In  another  direction  he  came  upon  Cattleya  superha  again  and 
Epidendrum  stamfordianum,  a  large  specimen  of  which  about 
two  or  three  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  notable  plants 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show.  These  Orchids  grow  upon 
trees  and  rocks.  The  Cattleya  prefer®  trees,  but  the  Epiden- 
drum  seems  to  prefer  rocks,  for  it  grows  in  thousands  all  over 
the  rocks  in  certain,  part®,  and  a  large  collection  could  be 
made  in,  one  day.  Other  Epidendrum®  are  also  found  here, 
together  with  Catasetum®  and  Oncidiums. 

As  far  as  we  have  observed,  there  is  very  little  danger  from 
wild  animals1,  but  nevertheless  there  are  dangers  of  other 
kinds,  especially  in  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  as  happened 
to  the  great  naturalist  Wallace  on  the  Amazons.  Travelling 
in  the  Guiana, s  may  be  described  a®  full  of  perilous  adventure 
in  the  tropical  forest  and  along  the  mighty  streams.  Mr. 
Andre  tTm  se]f  actually  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Arichi  rapids 
of  the  Caura.  River,  and  only  reached  one  of  the  little  settle¬ 
ments  after  an  arduous  journey  of  twenty-six  days,  during 
which  six  out  of  fourteen,  of  the  party  succumbed  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  have  a,  picture  of 
the  party  who  came  toi  pis  rescue.  The  book  .runs,  to  310 
pages,  including  a,  good  index  and  many  picture®  of  natural 
scenery  and  native®. 


Primula  Kewensis. 

(See  Supplement?) 

Hybrid  Primulas  between  allied  species  occur  in  a  state  of 
nature  even  in,  this  country,  but  under  cultivation  they  are 
comparatively  scarce.  The  many  Primulas,  even  those  that 
are  highly  improved,  are  either  the  results  of  development  from 
a  single  species  or  they  may  be  of  hybrid  origin,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Auricula,,  though  we  doubt  if  anyone  has  ever  proved 
it.  That  under  notice  is  one  of  the:  few  in  a  state  of  cultivation 
that  seem  to  point  to  an  undoubted  hybrid  origin,  although 
accidentally,  or  at  all  event®  not  intentionally,  produced. 

The.  evidence'  that  it  is  of  hybrid  origin  depends  upon  the 
fact  -that  Primula,  floribunda  and  P.  verticillata,,  grown  in 
proximity, -gave  rise  to  a  form  that  was  intermediate  between 
the  two.  The.  flowers  are  produced  in  tier  above  tier  in  the 
same  manner  as  P.  verticillata,,  but,  the  leaves,  more,  closely  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the.  other  supposed  parent.  At  certain  stages 
of  their  growth  they  show  a  slight  evidence  of  the  mealiness  of 
the  leave®  of  P.  verticillata,  but  to,  a  much  lesser  extent.  An 
even  stronger  point  than  this  is:  that  the  plant  produces  no 
seeds,  and  would  therefore  bei  classed  as  a,  mule  by  the  older 
writers. 

On©  important  point  about  this  recent  production  is  that 
the  constitution  of  the  plant  isi  stronger  than  either  of  the 
parents,  and  flowers  are  much  more  abundantly  produced  over 
a  longer  period  of  time.  From  a  garden  point  of  view  this  is 
decidedly  important,  as  the.  plant  is:  of  very  great  decorative 
value,  and  its  long,  lasting  properties  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  to  keep  their  conservatories  gay 
during  the  winter  months. 

Well-grown  plant®  stand  15  in.  in  height,  and  the  stems 
carry  three  to  six  whorls  of  flowers1  of  a  bright  yellow.  So 
robust  is  the  plant  that,  when  liberally  treated  some  of  the 
stronger  stems  become  fasciated,  or  even  forked.  The  plant 
comes  into  bloom  much  earlier  than  P.  verticillata,  which  is  a 
point  in  its  favour.  The  rootstock  or  crown  branches  freely, 
and  every  crown  gives  rise  to  flower  stems  of  greater  or  less 
vigour  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaves.  It  follows,  then, 
that  this  plant  could  be  grown  to  great  size  every  year  as  to 
fill  24-sizei  pots,  and  each  individual  plant  is  capable  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  good  condition  for  weeks  at  a,  time,  a.s  the  crowns  de¬ 
velop  flower  stems  in  succession.  The  individual  flowers  and 
whorls  are,  therefore,  fairly  durable,  so  that  in  every  way 
the  plant  is  capable  of  keeping  up  a  display  for  a,  considerable 
period  of  time. 

As  the  plant  is  barren,  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  it  by  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  rootstock,  each  crown  being  removed  with  a  portion 
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of  flie  fleshy  rootstock,  and  then,  rooted  like'  a.  cutting,  provided 
it,  has  no  roots  attached  to  it.  Each  little  plant  commences  to 
flower  at  an  early  period  in  the  same  manner  as  P.  floribunda, 
so  that  those  who  wish  for  some  variety  of  plants  can  get  them 
all  sizes  by  removing  the  flower  stems  as  they  appear  from 
some  of  the  plants,  and  encouraging  them  to  make  growth, 
while  others  may  be  allowed  simply  to  grow  and  bloom  at  their 
own  free  will. 

Our  supplementary  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  block 
kindly  placed  at  our  service  by  Messrs1.  J.  Veitchand  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea,  who  have  been  putting  this  fine  hybrid  Primula  into 
commerce  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  grow  it  splendidly. 


Ellel,  Regent’s  Park. 

A  hurried  call  recently  at  this  well-kept  garden  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  picking  up  one  or  two  interesting  little  notes. 
Mr.  John  Addison,  the  able  head  gardener  here,  grows  well 
that  well-known  and  one  of  the  best  of  winter-flowering  Be¬ 
gonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  some  seven  dozen  plants  in  32  and 
48  sized  pots  having  furnished  for  a  considerable  time  a 
bounteous  supply  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  If 
one  may  so  express  it,  a.  kind  of  Orchidic  glory 
clusters  round  this  charmingly  quiet  retreat,  for  here 
some  years  ago  Judge  Philbrick,  Iv.C.,  grew  a,  mag¬ 
nificent  collection,  of  Orchids,  afterwards  transferred  to 
his  residence  at  Oldfield,  Biekley,  Kent.  How  gloriously  he 
grew  and  exhibited  fine  forms  of  Phalaenopsds !  Our  thoughts 
were  turned  to  the  Orchid  channel  by  observing  at  Ellel  well- 
flowered  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  it  is  an  easy  transition  of  the 
mind  to  dwell  upon  a  magnificent  plant  of  C.  c.  alba,,  for  which 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Bull  gave  £200  many  years  ago — a  plant  of 
this  variety  from  what  was  known  as  the  Gledhorn  collection. 
Dendrobiums  are  looking  well  for  future  results. 

What  an  effective  table  plant  is  Ardisia  crenidata,  with  its 
pretty  clusters  of  red  berries!  A  good  strain  of  Primulas  is 
grown.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  strain  is  Sutton’s,  enough 
has'  been  written  to  gauge  its  high  quality.  Goldemfoliaged 
Abutilons  light  up  the  surroundings,  and  Cocos1  Weddelliana. 
with  many  nicely-coloured  Dracaenas  and  Ferns  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  decorative  element.  The  Vines  are  coming 
on  well  after  last  year’s  heavy  crops.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
Editor,  it  was  my  privilege  last  autumn  to  write  at  some  length 
on  this  haven  of  peace,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  came  over  one 
on  the  recent  visit,  at  the  sad  news  that,  Miss  Behrens,  the 
courteous  owner  of  it,  has  recently  died.  She  loved  the  garden 
and  all  that  was  in  it  intensely.  She  seemed  to  realise  the 
truth  of  that  beautiful  description  of  a  garden  by  the  late 
Douglas  Jerrold :  “  A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book  writ  by  the 
fingers  of  God  ;  every  flower  and  every  leaf  is  a  letter.” 

If  one  may  with  all  reverence  and  respect  give  expression 
to  our  feelings,  her  ^gentle  spirit  will  long  linger  lovingly  over 
Ellel,  that;  she  did  so  much  to  beautify  by  her  tender  care  and 
regard  for  the  gentle  art. 

In  writing  above  notes  hurriedly,  I  find  I  have  omitted  de^ 
served  mention,,  amongst  the  Orchids,  of  Sophronitis  gran, di- 
Hera.  On  a  gloomy  day,  how  it  lights  up  the  surroundings 
with  its  scarlet  butterfly-like  flowers!  There  are  one  or  two1 
other  matters  well  worth  noting.  In  a  greenhouse  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  spring — beautiful  spring! — by  the  early  forms  of 
Daffodils  and  Tulips  in  pots  just  sending  up  their  flowering 
sheaths.  So  far,  one  has  been,  dealing  with  a  strictly  orna^ 
mental  form  of  gardening  ;  as  a  change  from  this,  Mr.  Addison 
guides  me,  by  way  of  a  wind-up  to  my  visit,  toi  witness  horti¬ 
culture  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  by  gazing  on  a  good 
bed  of  that  most  esteemed  of  esculents  the  Mushroom,  Dowel’s 
spawn  accounting  much  for  the  very  satisfactory  condition  of 
cultural  affairs.  ‘  ‘  J  p 
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Cleansing  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  people  do  not  seem  to  realise  to  the  full  the  advantage 
of  keeping  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  clean,  instead  of  having 
them  covered  with  lichen,  etc.  Not,  only  is  this  latter  state 
greatly  against  the  health  of  the  trees,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents 
the  ah'  from  reaching  the  hark,  but  it  also  harbours  all  sorts 
of  insect  pests. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  havoc  done  by  the  Apple  blossom 
weevil,  which  lives  through  the  winter  in  the  crevice®  of  the 
bark,  etc.  It  goes  forth  in,  the  early  spring  and  lays  its  eggs 


Fritillaria  Meleagris  alba.  (See  p.  215.) 


in  the  buds  before  they  are  yet  expanded,  and  then,  when  the 
bloom  opens,  the,  larva,  has  already  done,  enough  harm  to  cause 
the  bloom  to  shrivel  up, ;  therefore  no  bloom,  no  fruit.  From 
this  one  instance  it  will  be  iseen  how  necessary  it  is,  to,  subject 
the  trees  to  an  annual  cleansing. 

A  very  thorough  and  effective  method  of  doing  so  is  to 
spray  the  trees  with  the  following  solution  :  1  lb.  ground 
caustic  soda;,  dissolved!  in,  half  a  pail  of  hot  water ;  add  §  lb. 
pearlasli  and  put  the  liquid  into  10  gallons  of  water,  soft  if 
possible.  Then  dissolve  1-  lb.  soft  soap-  in  hot  water  and  add 
it  to  the  10  gallons  of  solution,  stirring  it  well. 

This,  if  applied  in  early  spring  before  the  buds  open,  will 
effectually  kill  all  moss  and  lichen,  as  well  as  destroy  the  eggs, 
etc„,  of  all  insect  pests. 

This  ought  to  bei  applied  with  a,  very  fine  sprayer,  such  as 
the  “  Ve:  morel,”  as  much,  waste  of  material  will  be  avoided, 
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and  there  will  be  less  risk  of  damage  being  done  to  anything 
green  which  may  be  growing  under  or  near  the  trees. 

If  applied  warm,  it  will  be  more  effective,  but  a  calm  day 
should  be  chosen,  for  the  operation,  care  being  taken,  not  to 
get  any  of  the  material  on  the  skin  or  clothes.  Ten  gallons 
will  go  a  long  way,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  will  not  exceed 
Is.  6d.  ’  A.  H.  F. 

Argyllshire. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Bothy. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  see  you  have  had  a  letter  from  “  W.  G.”  on  the  above, 
in  which  lie  expresses  surprise  at  “  Japonica’s”  existence,  and 
tenders  to,  him  sympathy,  but  “  Japonica,”  with  all  Iris  narrow 
escapes,  condemns  not  the  lowly  dwelling.  “  W.  G.  ’  tells 
us  he  has  been  in  bothies,  but  |o  have  been,  in  a  bothv  and  lived 
in  one  is  altogether  different.  At  all  events,  if  he  has  lived 
in  one  or  more,  I  am  afraid,  judging  by  his  letter,  they  have 
been  rum  shops,  yet  he  says  not  so  much  so  as  “  Japonica’s.” 
Poor  “  Japonica  ” ! 

The  bothy  is  condemned  as  being  not  fit  for  the  future  gar¬ 
dener  to  live  in,  generally  speaking.  How  about  the  advanced 
strides  in  horticulture  during  the  past  half  century?  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  the  majority  of  head  gardeners  in  good  positions 
to-day  had  a  touch  of  bothy  life ;  aye,  and  were  not  the  worse 
for  it.  Judging  by  the  conduct  of  the  average  young  gar¬ 
dener,  “  W.  G.”  lias  good  cause  to  think  otherwise  than,  that 
all  young  men  are  wayward ;  and  my  idea,,  that  the  bothies 
he  has  been  in  contained  young  chaps  that  were  their  own 
masters,  without  a  guiding  star,  is  probably  n,ot  so  far  out.  In 
fact,  they  seem  to  have  been  addicted  to  bad  habits',  and  a 
newcomer  fell  in.  I  think  highly  of  young  gardeners,  but 
admit  there  are  “  bad  pennies  ”  among  them,  but  that  occurs 
in  every  class. 

Well,  I  admit  the  cooking  could  be  improved  upon,  and  it 
is  not  very  nice  that  a  young  gardener  should  have  to  work 
and  cook.  But  a  young  man  able  to  work  isi  worth  a  lot,  and 
if  he  can,  cook  his  own  food  he  may  be  thankful  for  that  some 
day.  When  this  marrying  comes  off,  and  the  lodger  comes 
in,  and  the  wife  slips  off  for  a,  turn,  round,  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  think  one’s  home  would  have  a  more  cheerful  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  average  bothy,  but  I  fall  to  see  why  a  young 
gardener  bent  on  study  or  good  behaviour  cannot  do  so  in  the 
bothy. 

“Japonica’s”  advice  is  excellent  to  young  gardeners  con¬ 
demned  to  bothy  life,  and — well,  to  those  who  have  got  off 
with  lodgings,  they  too  would  lose  nothing  by  abiding  by  it. 

“  W.  G.”  has,  toi  my  idea,  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  im¬ 
proving  the  lot  of  the  young  gardener  in  the  bothy.  Some 
head  gardeners:  have,  a  job  to  keep,  single  men,  but  if  onoei  they 
can  be  got  with  a  wife  and  furniture  he  may  succeed  in  that 
respect. 

The  young  gardener  in  the  bothy  has  to  a  great  extent  the 
making  of  his  own  comforts,  and,  of  course,  vice  versa.  A 
manly,  conscientious  foreman,  backed  up  by  the  head  gardener, 
can,  without  much  trouble,  keep  order;  and  take  a  lot  of 
young  gardeners  in  a  crowd— say,  at  a  flower  show,  or  a,  social 
gathering,  or  at  a,  “  fit-ba’  ”  match  ;  aye,  or  out  with  his  girl — 
I  venture  to  say  they  are  as  respectable,  tidy,  intelligent, 
healthy-looking,  and  as  well  off  a  lot  a,s  one  may  wish  to  find 
on  their  level,  and  all  that  after  living  in  a  bothy.  Again, 
many  a  good  debate,  both  on.  gardening  and  other  topics,  takes 
place  in  the  bothy,  and  those  not  taking  part  are,  aye,  listening 
and  learning,  and,  as  a  rule,  most  bothies  are  a  sort  of  minia¬ 
ture  reading-rooms.  Lodgings,  I  do  not  like  the  word — if  one’s 
mother  is  the  landlady,  that  is  all  right;  but  it  needs  the 
'straining  influence  of  a  respectable  pocket  to  meet  your  com¬ 
forts  if  she  be  no  relation.  I  am  afraid  “W.  G.”  will  have 
to  think  it  out  yet  again,  as  he  lias  thrown  out,  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  employers,  and  a  very  serious  one 
indeed  for  one-half  of  the  under-gardeners.  Their  lasses  will 


be  in  great  glee  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  “  W.  G.’s  ”  letter  to 
the  Editor.  Patience,  my  “  hearties  ”  !  J.  R.  B. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — This  subject  has  again  found  space  in  the  oolumns  of 
our  improved  Gardening  World.  The  last  controversy  passed 
from  the  old  paper  into  our  more  up-to'-date  periodical.  The 
views  then  expressed  were  the  condition  of  bothies  existing. 
An  assertion  was  made  that  by  far  the  majority  of  bothies 
(connected  with  gardens  of  any  repute)  were  most  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  First  of  all,  our  correspondent  “Japonica” 
deals  with  the  bothy,  with  instructions  how  to  conduct  cur- 
selves,  Latterly,  “  W.  G.,”  who  speaks  from  bothy  experience, 
mark  you,  degrades  the  bothy  life  .as  unfit  for  the  present-day 
gardener.  I  have  been  in  five  bothies  and  in  two  lodgings.  If 
I  bad  been  in  lodgings  all  that,  time  I  would  not  have  been  so 
well  versed  in  horticulture  to-day.  I  would  not  have  beer 
able  to  contribute  articles  on  various  subjects  to  our  esteemed 
paper.  “  W.  G.’s  ”  substitute  for  the  bothy  is  the  most  erro¬ 
neous  one  ever  I  heard  of.  He  advocates  that  half  of  the  men 
in  the  garden  should  be  married,  the  other  half  single,  to  lodge 
with  the  above. 

My  conclusions  are  that  our  friend  “  W.  G.”  has  never  been 
in  a  properly-conducted  bothy,  with  individual  rooms,  bothy 
cook,  and  everything  done  on  a  methodical  principle.  Young 
gardeners,  if  inclined  to  study,  will  find  such  a  bothy  very  much 
in  preference  to  lodgings.  What  an  idea,,  to  imagine  that,  this 
reformation  of  “  W.  G.’s  ”  would  elevate  the  status  of  the 
gardener !  Bothies  would  always  exist  for  assistant  gardeners. 
I  never  in  all  my  experience  heard  the  expression  that  lodgings 
supersede  the  bothy.  Some  of  our  eminent  horticulturists  are 
proof  of  that.  Their  experience  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
new  code  introduced.  I  never  thought  of  encouraging  this 
problem  again,  but,  I  could  not  restrain  myself  from  writing 
these  few  lines  to  counteract,  such  fallacies.  I  have  only  voiced 
the  opinion  of  many  readers  of  this  paper.  If  we  are  to 
attain  such  a,  height,  of  proficiency  by  this  new  code  of  “  W.  G.” 
it  would  be  but  right  to  desert  the  bothy.  However,  it  is 
hardly  feasible.  Journeyman. 

W-ishaw. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  must  say  that  “  W.  G.,”  in  his  article  of  February 
27 tli,  is  very  fortunate  not  to  have  been  dragged  through  the 
same  sort  of  holes  as  “  Japonica  ”  has  been  through.  I  myself 
have  been  in  bothies  and  lodgings;  and  I  would  rather  prefer 
the  former,  considering  that  you  are  put  out  into  the  back 
kitchen  to  have  your  meals  by  yourself,  and  then  pay  13s.  a 
week.  But  I  do  not  sec  where  the  respectable  liome  comes 
in  for  the  young  men  to  go  to,  as  you  are  never  wanted  to  stop 
in  during  the  evenings,  and  where  there  are  children  it  is  not 
very  pleasant.,  and  the  only"  place  then  is  the  “  pub.”  ;  whereas, 
if  you  have  a  comfortable  bothy,  you  can  stop  in  or  go 
out  if  you  choose.  And  then,  again,  when  you  are  on  duty,  I 
think  it  is  the  young  gardener's  place  to  be  on  the  .spot,  and 
to  be  there  when  he  is  wanted,  and  sometimes  when  he  is  not, 
so  that  he  can  attend  to  the  fires  and  see  that,  everything  is 
all  right,.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  when  you  have  to  walk  half 
a  mile  after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  no,  matter  what  the  weather 
might  be.  I  congratulate  “  Japonica  ”  on  his,  article,  “  The 
Bothy,”  which  I  think  was  only  just,  and  I  would  rather  be 
condemned  to  life  in  a  bothy  than  lodgings. 

J.  W.  Tyrrell. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  feel  very  sorry  that,  my  remarks,  and  also  my  friend 
“  Experienced  One’s,”  should  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Trevor. 
I  can  assure  him  I  am  always  willing  to  take  advice  from  ex¬ 
perienced  ones.  I  am  pleased  to  say  at  present  I  have  com¬ 
petent  and  experienced  hands  above  me  always  willing  to 
give  advice  as  regards  watering.  He  says,  very  likely  I  was  not 
born  a  gardener,  but  I  a,m  pleased  to  say  at  present  I  live 
a,s  a  gardener,  and  am  always  willing  to  take  advice,  but 
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pleased  to  say  I  get  it  in  a  little  milder  manner  than 
“  Jiapoadoa”  and  friends  pint  their  advice  upon  watering.  I  do 
hope  they  will  continue  their  excellent  advice  for  the  sake  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Trevor,  who  mentioned  in  his  letter  on,  February 
27th  that  we  are  not  all  so  fortunate  as  to  have  masters  that 
are  willing  to  teach  hisi  young  men,  but  are  forced  to  find 
out  for  ourselves.  If  he  has  had  such,- 1  feel  sorry  for  him, 
because  he  has  missed  advice  he  ought  to  have  had  sooner, 
but  I  may  say,  truly,  without  being  likely,  what  Mr.  Trevor 
says  about  myself,  “  They  were  not  born  gardeners.” 

A  Young  Gardener. 

Gainsborough,  Lines. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

March  8th. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  were  very 
numerous,  occupying  all  of  the  space  at  command.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  afternoon  the  hall  was  jso  crowded  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  get  about.  Orchids  occupied  a  largo  share  of  three 
tables,  and  were  in  line  condition.  Other  exhibits  consisted 
largely  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Pyrus, 
Azaleas,  etc.  Ferns  were  well  represented,  and  early-flowering 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Daffodils,  Irises,  and  Lenten 
Hoses,  were  plentiful.  Other  groups  consisted  of  Loropetalum, 
Cacti,  dwarf  Conifers,  winter-flowering  Begonias,  Imanto- 
pliyllums,  Primroses,  and  similar  subjects. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Charleswortli  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a  very 
choice  group  of  Orchids,  including  six  well  flowered  pieces  of 
Laeliocattleya  Charlesworthii,  the  bright  orange  and  crimson 
flowers  making  a  beautiful  contrast.  The'  greatest  novelty  in 
their  group  was  Lc.  haroldiana  (L.  tenebrosa  +  C.  liardyana). 
This  had  an  immense  maroon-crimson  lip.  and  lighter-coloured 
sepals  and  petals,  but  we  shall  more  fully  describe  it  next  week. 
Very  choice  also  was  Lo.  Doris,  with  apricot  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  fascinator  were  notable  for  their 
light  and  pleasing  colours.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  repeated  their  fine 
exhibit  of  the  previous  meeting  with  some  different  plants. 
For  instance,  they  had  four  large  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
nobilius.  Notable  also  were  Laelia  harpophylla,  Cymbidium 
eburneo-lowianum,  C.  lowianum,  C.  hookerianum,  and  Tri- 
chopilia  suavis  with  handsomely-spotted  flowers.  Very  hand¬ 
some  were  the  flowers  of  what  is  now  considered  to  be  the  true 
Phams  tuberculosus.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham,  had 
a  splendid  group  of  Dendrobiums  in  great  variety,  set  up>  with 
Palms  and  Asparagus.  Amongst  the  finer  varieties  of  D.  nobile 
, we  noted  D.  n.  nobilius,  D.  n.  Cooksoni,  D.  n.  statterianum, 
and  D  n.  murrhinianum.  They  also  had  a  little  group  of  the 
beautiful  and  graceful  D.  barbatulum.  Fine  also  were  I).  Back- 
liousei,  D.  splendidissium  Stand  Hall  variety  and  Cypripedium 
Maudrae,  which  might  be  described  as  the  green-veined  C 

mS™TfT  The;r  ^aC-  a  Similar  groUp  to  this  at  the  previous 
*  Prmter  s,eil'r°r  another  name  was  attached  to 
tUe  exlnlut  which  we  recorded.  (Silver  Flora  Medal. ) 

Jeiemmh  Colman,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
b  '••eigate,  again  had  a  very  fine  group  of  Orchids  hidudino- 

'the  latte  totel  rh  f  Vanda  0afchoal1fci  iamd  Aoineta  Oolmandi° 
ground  He  nf  sptdted  Wlth  P™’ple  on  a  flesh-coloured 

Schroderaf  Ov!m  T7  ,fin«  ^ representative  plants  of  Cattleya 
oE  nf  U  0ymbldluni  loavie-eburneum,  Phadus  Norman,  a.  large 
mime  f  P,rassiaro!la  grandrflora  nodosa,  and  many  others!  too 
numerous  tie  mertion  here.  (Silver  Floi4  Medal.)  7 

S  W  afeoTarte  ESlq‘’  C?€tiS™gt!0[a’  23'  ChuTch  Road,  Streatham, 
lari’and  wdf  fl  w  'T  t  Dubinins,  including  a 

S  o?  D  W  X  °f  WiS™-  He  had  a  smaller 

the  tin  mi  '  i1  mtb  w,lnte  flowers  except  a  yellow  flush  on 
electrum  D  Z X  wfI1-gl10,wn  Pkrtis  were  D.  bladdanum 

r1  D-n-«>  ^  p- 

EndXl^(i;^ld^igtrdeiier’  Mr-  w-  Ballantine),  The  Dell 
Orchids.  Large  and  wit  TT7-  choaoe  amd  group  of 

anrrm,  D.  Duke  '  and  CVnnd  V  Ple°®sw^re  Dendrobium  ward i- 
’  d  CyPlnPedlum  laflraimamnm.  Choice  things 


which  excited  a.  considerable  amount  of  comment  were  Oclonto- 
glossum  crispum  xamthoiteisi,  0.  Adriana©  Memoriae  Victoria© 
Regime,  O.  Ooradimei,  etc.  These  were  set  up  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns  and  Asparagus.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  Bairt.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Burfoi’d), 
Deriving,  received  .a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  large  and 
well-flowered  piece  of  Dendrobium  Lima,  having  an  orbicular  lip 
and  delicately  coloured  flowers. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange, 
Stone,  Staffs.,  exbi bated  Odomtogloissum  Adrianae  Babette  with 
very  dark  flowers  and .  the  new  hybrid  0 .  watt  onense  (crispum  x 
piolyxanthrun),  having  yellow  flowers  with  .a  creamy  lip  and  a  few 
blotches . 

Norman  C.  Coiokisou,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-ou-Tyne,  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
under  the  name  of  0.  crispum  humbeysideaurun,  also  Dendrobium. 
maejap  (macarthurianimn  x  japonic-urn),  and  D.  nobile  x  Wiganae. 

Mrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Mr1.  O.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Loidge, 
Reigate.,  exhibited  a  very  handsome  Dendrobium  named  D.  mela- 
nodiscus  gloriosum. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Tburgood),  Robslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  splendidly 
grown  piecei  of  Dendrob-irun  aggregatum  magus.  He  also  had  a 
finely  blotched  form  named  Odontoglossaun  crispum,  Stanley  J. 
Pitt. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  also  awarded  to  Walter  Cohb, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  a 
fine  piece  of  Leptlof  es  bioolor. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W .  Hopkins),  Westfield, 
Woking,  exhibited  a  fine1  variety  of  Laelia  jongbeana  and  a  fine 
hybrid  Cypripedium,  but  nobody  could  decipher  the  names.  We 
think  that  the  modern  schools  are  not  doing  justice  to.  the  scribes 
which  they  send  Out  from  their  seminaries. 

J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W .  H.  Ytoung),  Park 
Hill  Ro-ad,  Croydon,  had  an  exhibit  of  Orchids,  consisting  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Rosen  dale  variety,  with  beautiful  chest- 
nut-brown  blotches,  on  a  white  ground. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  a 
little  group  of  Laeliocattleya  Myra,  but  a  variety  named  Lc. 
Myra  pallida  was  the  most  distinct,  having  soft  creamy  yellow 
flowers  and  a  crimson  lamina,  with  a  pale  yellow  tube  to  the 
lip. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co..,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  had 
a  small  but  very  choice  and  interesting  group,  of  Orchids  of  a 
mixed  character.  Very  fine  were  Dendrobium  wardianum,  D. 
crassinode,  and  the  scarce  D.  Boxallii  ;  also  Oncidium  concolor 
Coelogyne  cristata,  alba,  Epiphronitis.  Veitchi,  and  the  rather 
scarce  Angraecum  citratum.  They  also,  had  a  beautiful  dwarf 
Cypripedium  named  0.  Helen  II.  (insigne  +  bellatuliun). 
Peihaps  the.  laiest  plant  in  their  group  was  Dendrobium 
roeblingianum,  having  white  flowers  with  blush  tips  and  an 
orbicular  lip  with  a  large  downy  purple  blotch  on  its  disk. 
(.Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbuiy,  Gloucester 
exhibited  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  including  Dendrobium  Clio 
-Durtord,  a  handsomely-spotted  one  named  Odontoglossum 
Adrianae  Lady  Crawford,  and  a  well-grown  piece  of  Ada 
aurantiaca. 


A  cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Ellen  side,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  for  some  well-grown  pots  of 
Saxifraga  burseriana  major. 

Some  very  tall  plants  of  Lobelia  nicotinifolia,  about  6ft.  hidi 
with  white  flowers,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Che  shunt. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower  Ednion- 
ton  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns.  A  little  group  of  plants 
ot  Lastrea  erythrosora  was  notable  for  the  bronzy  colour  of  the 
foliage.  Lomaina  attenuate,  had  a  very  tall  twisted  stem, 
/‘te  l>lece’s  of  I  la- ty cerium  aethiopicum,  Adiantum  macro- 
pnyilum,  and  Davallia  dissecta  were  also  shown,  the  latter 
being  grown  on  a  tall  pillar.  (Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messx-s.  Mm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  three 
different  groups  of  plants,  including  one  of  various  hardy  shrubs 

boXSDlantsa?fe°  l1Kf  A0  Tly-fl°Wering  bulbs  and  other 
S  ad  6ne  ldants  °f  f'iens  japonica,  Magnolia 

•  ’  Friitillari'a  armeuai,  F.  aBkhabadensis  F.  Thunfaetei 

single.,  blue,  double  blue,  and  single  pink  Henaticas’ 

B..„0kAvr  H“  cS4  s  M*rsT  'w"o7  e"-  ’s,  j- 

they  had  an  extensive  group  of  forced  flowering  trees  and Sfc 
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including  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Azaleas,  Snowball  trees,  Oytisus, 

("Silver-gilt  Flora.  Medal.)  TT 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  ^  ’ 

Elstree  Herts,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Willows,  Biiclms, 
Aiders,’  and  Garrya  to  show  the  character  of  the  catkins  at  the 
present  stage  of  growth.  The  collection  was  certainly  very 

UI Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons  set  up  a  group  of  Miami  Azalea®, 
including  a  large  number  of  the  double-flowered  and  very  ham  - 
some  A.°  indica  vervaeneana  and  Mme.  Estelle  Luvelier  with 

double  wloite  flowers.  .  -i  -rr 

Mr  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road  Kensing¬ 
ton  W.  exhibited  a  collection  of  Oacti,  including  splendid  plants  ^ 
of  Opuntia  phaeacantha  major;  also.  Mamillarias,  Gereus, 
Gaisterias,  and  the  four-leaved  Shamrock  with  purple  foliage. 

Messrs.  J.  Obaal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Conifers,  'Veronicas,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  a  very  fine  strain  of  the  bine  Primrose,  Soldanella  alpuna 
and  Primffa,  mar.ginata  rosea. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  A.  had  a 
large  °roup  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Lilacs, 
Guelder  Roses,  flowering  Currants,  Azalea,  mollis  and  Pyrus 
floribunda  mixed  with  Palms.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware’s,  Nurseries,  ieltham,  Middle¬ 
sex,  had  an  imitation  wall  garden  built  of  virgin  cork  and  plantei 
with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  including  Primulas,  Saxitragas, 
Sedums,  Anemone,  Ferns,  Sempervivums,  and  Mesembry- 
anthemums  at  the  top.  Daffodils  were  arranged,  along  both 

fronts  of  the  wall.  .  nl  • 

Mr.  J".  R.  Box,  Croydon,,  exhibited  a  group  of  Begonia  Gloire 

de  Sceaux.  ,  „  ,  „  n  7  , 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester 

had  a  very  interesting  collection  of  early  flowering  bulbs  and 
other  border  plants,  amongst  which  we  noted  Scilla  sibirica  alba, 
Hepatica  triloba  alba,  Primula  megaseaefolia,  Sternbergia 
fischeriana,  Fritillaria  citrina,  F.  armena,  and  Oolchicum  liydro- 
phyllum.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr  H  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
had  a  large  group,  of  Ferns,  together  with  little  groups,  of  Nerium 
Oleander  roseum  variegatum,  Gardenias,  Boronias,  and  Palms. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  CheLsea,  had  a,  large  group,  of 
the  beautiful  white-flowered  Loropetalum  chinrense,  also,  Veitch’ s 
hybrid  improved  Imianitophyllumisi,  Rhododendron  veitohianum , 
Primula  kewensis',  etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  ,a  group  of  forced 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs, ,  including  Primus  tniloiha  fl.  pi., 
S.taphylea  oolchica,,  Snowball  trees.,  Deutzias,  Viburnum  plica, turn, 
Azalea  indica,  in  variety,  and  many  others,  making  a,  fine  display. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Tire.  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  bad  a,  group 
of  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and  Hepatieas. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Co, vent.  Garden,  exhibited 
a  group,  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  early  flowering  bulbous  plants, 
including  a  great  variety  of  Daffodils.  They  also,  had  Freesia 
refracta  alba,  Lenten  Roses,,  Narcissus  cyelamineus,  _  N .  Bulbo- 
oodium  citrinus,  Anemone  Rose  de,  Niece  with  double1  pink  flowers, 
and  many  others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  .and  G.  Outhbert,  The.  Nurseries,  Southgate,  London, 
N.,  exhibited  a  group  of  forced  Azalea  pontioa,  A.  mollis  x 
sinensis,  A.  mollis,  Staphylea  oolchica,  and  others.  The  whole 
group  was  set  up  in  three  undulating  mounds,  interspersed  with 
standard  Azaleas. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Eggeit,  Angel  Road,  Thames  Ditton,  exhibited  two 
portable  ferneries  built  up  of  virgin  cork,  painted  to  imitate 
tufa  and  filled  with  Ferns. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  interesting  bulbous  plants  and  early  flowering 
alpiaes,  including  Iris  Danfordiae,  I.  Tauii,  I.  Heldreichi,  Crocus 
vermis  leucorhyndhus.,  a,  profusely  flowered  Sbontia,  galacifolia, 
Hepaticas,  Saxifraga.  Grisebaclhi,  Crocus  aureus,  and  various 
others. 

The,  Guildford  Hardy  Plant,  Nursery,  .Guildford,  had  a  fine 
collection  of  shrubby  New  Zealand  Veronicas,  representing  many 
species.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Linnean  Society  oe  London. — At  the  next  meeting  of  this 
society  on  March  17th  a  paper  on  “  The  Bryozoa,  from  Franz- 
Josef-Land”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters,  F.L.S.  Mr. 
F.  Enoch,  F.L.S. ,  will  exhibit  natural-colour  photography  of 
living  insects  and  flowers. 


Artichokes. 

Globe. — This  highly-esteemed  vegetable  requires  a  good 
open  position,  free,  from  the  shade  of  trees.  The  soil  must 
be  of  good  depth,  rich,  and  not  too  heavy.  The  ground  should 
be  trenched  two  spits  deep,  adding  a,  liberal  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  early  in  the.  autumn,  which  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  improved  if  thrown  up  in  ridge  to  sweeten  during  the 
winter.  Globe  Artichoke®  are  hardy  on  dry  soils  when  the 
winter  is  of  only  average,  severity.  Clay  or  stiff  loam  is  the 
worst  soil  on  which  to  attempt  their  culture.  This  drawback 
may  be  overcome  to.  a  certain  degree  by  liberal  additions  of 
sandy  road  grit,  and  any  light  soil  at  hand.  Badly-drained  soil 
will' prove  fatal.  Even  on  moist  soils,  which  are  favourable  to 
the  production  of  good  large  heads.,  a  severe  winter  would 
destroy  the  plants  unless,  some  means  are.  provided  for  protec¬ 
tion.  During  November  cut  down  the  old  stems,  and  well 
pack  each  side  of  the  rows  with  dry  litter.  During  hard  frosts 
a  light  covering  with  the.  same,  material  will  prove  beneficial. 
Early  in  April  the  litter  may  be  cleared  off,  and  a  dressing 
of  rotten  manure  applied. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  or  by  suckers.  In 
the  former  case1,  the  usual  time  of  sowing  is  the  month  of 
March.  The  plants  will  make,  their  appearance  after  the 
first  genial  shower  in  April.  In  a  favourable  season  the  plants 
will  flower  freely  during  the  autumn.  A  good  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  sow  down  a  bed  annually,  and  allow  each  to  stand 
two  seasons.  Seeds  may  a,ls.o  be  sown  in  March  on  a  gentle 
.hotbed,  and  pricked  off  singly,  when  large  enough,  into  small 
pots.  These  must  be  hardened  off  by  the  last-  week  in  May, 
when  they  can,  be  planted  in  the  open,  taking  care  to  provide 
protection  from  late  spring  frosts.  Suckers  should  be  planted 
in  April  or  May  in  rows  4  ft.  each  way.  Plant  rather  deep,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  the  soil  firm.  Should  the  weather  be 
dry,  ,a,  plentiful  supply  of  water  will  be.  needed  till  the  plants 
are  well  established. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — This  is.  a,  member  of  the  Helianthus 
tribe,  Helianthus  tuberosus,  and  productive  of  good,  wholesome 
roots,  considered  by  many  a  table  delicacy.  Plants  of  this  will 
grow  in  nearly  any  position,  but  best  results  alone  can  be 
obtained  where  they  receive  liberal  treatment.  The  plants 
will  attain  a,  height  of  10  ft,  or  12  ft.,  with  immense  top 
growth;  therefore  trench  and  manure  well  during  early 
autumn,  choosing  a  deep  soil  and  open  situation.  About  the 
second  week  in  March  select  good-shaped  tubers.,  and  plant 
in  rows  3  ft.  apart  and  18  in.  between  each  tuber.  Keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  when  the.  plants  are  large  enough 
draw  .a  little  fine  earth  up  to.  the.  stems;  the  tubers  will  be  fit 
for  use.  by  the  beginning  of  November. 

Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  Feb.  19th,  1904. 


Reviews  of  Books. 

“  Propagating  Plants,  by  Seeds,  Cuttings,  Layers,  Grafts,  Buds, 
et,c.  No,  8.  By  D.  S.  Fish,  of  tire,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh.  London:  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  6,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.C.  Price  6d.,  post  free  7d. 

“  Propagating  Plants  ”  is  one  of  the  “  Rural  Handbooks  ”  being 
issued  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.  Mr.  Fish  tackles 
the  subject  in  its  various  phases,  taking  seeds  first,  and  dealing 
with  annuals  sown  under  different  conditions,  and  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  together  with  the  treatment  which  these  re¬ 
quire.  Then  he  deals  with  vegetable  seeds  and  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are,  germinated,  according  as  they  may 
be  sown  with  advantage  directly  in  the  open  or  in  frames.  That, 
of  eourse,  refers  to  the  particular  season  of  the  year,  when  such 
sowings  are  made,  and  the  advantages  of  following  out  different 
treatments,  Pkoepiagation  by  division  is.  then  tackled,  and  small 
illustrations  serve  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  text  in  the 
making  of  cuttings  of  particular  plants  and  flowers.  Rose  cut¬ 
tings,  Vine  eyes,  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type,  Carnation  layers,  and 
the^ different  forms  of  grafting  are  all  illustrated  by  small  draw¬ 
ings,  which  makes  the  writer’s  plan  very  clear,  and  without  muen 
description. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 

The  Hamilton  and  District  Gardening  and  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday  night,  March  1st, 
Mr  M'Millan  (vice-president)  in  the  chair.  The  subject  put 
down  for  that  night  was  “Our  Native  Ferns.”  An  excellent 
paper  on  the  above  subject  was  read  by.  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Miller 
(Hamilton)  ;  also  a  number  of  dried  specimens  in  fine  condition 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Miller.  A  few  remarks  were  made  on  the 
!  subject  of  the  lecture  by  Mr.  M'Millan,  Mr.  Thomson  (Calder- 
wood  Castle),  Mr.  Chisholm  (Udston  Gardens),  and  Mr.  Bryson 
(Mauldslie  Castle).  A  fine  specimen  of  Coelogyne  cristata 
maxima  was  also  on  the  table  from  Mr.  M'Millan,  The  Orchard 

Gardens  :  it  had  40  spikes  and  over  400  flowers  open  on  it. 

*  *  * 

The  Saltwood  Cottage  Gardening  Society  are  arranging 
what  will  probably  be  the  greatest  display  of  Sweet  Peas  ever 
held  at  a  village  show  in  Kent  for  August  31st.  The  competi¬ 
tions  are  open  to  the  two  local  societies  of  the  district,  and  have 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston,  a  writer  of  some  repute 
on  this  popular  annual.  This  gentleman  has  secured  the  prize 
money  without  drawing  upon  the  society  funds,  and  has  also 
supplied  competitors  with  seed  at  a  reduced  rate,  Scarlet  Gem 
being  among  the  varieties.  It  is  expected  that  some  200  bunches 
will  be  displayed.  Saltwood  also  makes  a  feature  of  Potatos, 
and,  given  a  good  season,  it  is  probable  that  some  dozens  of 
varieties  will  be  on  view,  including  many  of  the  sensational 

novelties  of  the  present  and  past  year. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — This  society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  the 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  the  1st  inst. , 
when  a-  capital  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Harris  (Messrs.  J.  R. 
Box  and  Co.,  Croydon)  on  “  Hardy  Summer  and  Autumn  Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs.”  The  Iris  family,  blooms  of  which  are  so  adaptable 
for  decorative  purposes,  were  fully  dwelt  upon,  as  were  the 
stately  Liliums,  including  aura  turn,  the  speciosum  section,  the 
well-known  Tiger  Lily  and  candddum,  longifiorum,  Brownii,  and 
many  others  that  are  not  So  commonly  known,  but  for  beauty 
and  fragrance  are  unsurpassed.  Passing  on  to  the  Gladiolus,  he 
discoursed  on  the  treatment  required  by  these  showy  spikes, 
which  hybridisation  has  brougnt  into  the  front  ranks  of  the 
herbaceous  border  flower.  The  Ranunculus,  JLxia,  Sparaxis, 
Fritillarias,  ALstroemerias,  Montbretias,  Tigridias,  Crocosmias, 
Colchicums  or  Meadow  Saffron,  Sternbergia,  Zephyranthes  or 
Zephyr  Flower,  and  Cyclamens  were  amongst  some  others  men¬ 
tioned,  and  'for  each  species  cultural  directions  were  given,  so 
that  with  such  an  extensive  list  the  garden,  woodland,  and  bank., 
of  the  lake  or  river  could  he  made  beautiful.  In  the  discussion 
by  the  members  which  followed  the  paper  questions  were  asked 
the  lecturer,  and  were  ably  answered  by  Mr.  Harris.  At  the 
next  meeting  on  March  15th  Mr.  G.  Massee,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S., 
will  lecture  on  “Fungi.” 

*  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman, 
presiding,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Office  of  Works  stating 
that  as  soon  as  the  enclosure  in  Hyde  Park  was  ready  the  ground 
adjoining  Kensington  Palace,  at  present  occupied  by  greenhouses 
■  and  forcing  beds,  would  be  laid  out  and  opened  to  the  public, 
by  way  of  compensation.  A  communication  was  received  from 
Mr.  William  Crookes,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the 
association  to  lay  out  the  large  church yar  1  of  All  Saints’,  Poplar, 
if  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council,  stating  that  the  matter 
was  now  under  consideration,  and  a  similar  letter  was  received 
from  the  Islington  Borough  Council  in  regard  to  the  Norfolk 
Square  area,  which  the  association  had  offered  to  take  in  hand, 
ft  was  reported  that  the  tree  planting  undertaken  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  in  progress  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street  and  in  St. 
John  Street  Road.  It  was  decided  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Bartholomew  Hospital  and  the  Liverpool  and  Wigan  Churches 
ills  introduced  into  the  Upper  House,  which  propose,  amongst 
onei  things,  to  free  numerous  disused  churchyards  and  burial 
oi ouncls  from  restrictions  against  building  thereon  contained  in 
ie  Disused  Burial  Grounds  and  Open  Spaces  Acts,  and  it  was 
considered  very  necessary  that  an  amendment  should  be  secured 
o  safeguard  the  operation  of  these  Acts  and  to  prevent  private 
i  s  fi om  overriding  the  general  law  of  the  land.  Good  progress 
was  reported  with  regard  to  schemes  for  extending  Hampstead 


Heath  and  for  the  acquisition  of  Springfield  Estate,  Upper 
Clapton.  It  was  agreed  to  oppose  the  proposal  of  the  London 
School  Board  to  acquire  the  interesting  Wycliffe  Chapel  and 
burial  ground,  Philpott  Street,  Stepney,  as  a  school  site,  at 
the  inquiry  to  be  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  Philpott 
Street  Board  School  on  Friday  morning.  It  was  arranged  to 
provide  for  the  rearing  of  Poplar  trees,  of  the  variety  known  as 
Populus  trepida,  or  nigra  betulifolia,  which  grow  very  well  in 
London,  but  of  which  no  young  stock  is  at  present  obtainable. 
Correspondence  was  read  with  the  Richmond  Corporation  and 
others  in  reference  to  the  proposal  to  build  upon  an  island 
opposite  Kew  Gardens,  which  it  was  considered  should  he 
strenuously  opposed,  as  detrimental  both  to  the  river  and  the 
gardens.  Amongst  those  present  at  the  meeting  were  the  Hon. 
Dudley  Fortescue,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  the  Rev.  R.  Marshall,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Gibson. 

*•  *•  * 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Society. — The  usual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stoney  being  voted  to  the  chair.  A  fair  attendance 
of  members  were  present  to -hear  the  result  of  the  prize  offered 
of  £1  Is.  to  under  gardeners,  members  of  the  society.  The  prize¬ 
winner  proved  to  be  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Camp  Hill  Gardens,  Woolton, 
who  had  ia  well-written  paper  on  “  The  Culture  of  the  Vine.1' 
The  subject  was  treated  in  a  careful  manner ;  a  want  of  fuller 
detail  in  some  portions  was  noticeable,  but,  taken  as  a  Whole, 
was  a  highly  creditable  essay  on  this  important  subject.  No 
criticisms  were  -allowed,  but  some  general  notes  on  Vines  and 
their  varieties  followed  the  essay.  Messrs.  Cromwell  and  Ashton, 
the  adjudicators,  spoke  favourably  on  the  paper.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Bishop  for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Stoney  for  presiding. 

*  *  * 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — A  very"  fair  attendance  of 
members  assembled  on  the  3rd  inst.  to  hear  a  paper  from  Mr. 
W.  B.  Gingell,  Superintendent  of  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  on  “  Flower  Gardening.”  Mr.  Gingell,  referring  to  the 
weather,  said  flower  gardening  was  hardly  in  vogue  just  now, 
but  he  hoped,  notwithstanding  evil  prognostications,  that  there 
was  a  floral  time  in  store.  After  dealing  with  the  subject  philo¬ 
sophically  and  poetically,  he  brought  his  practical  experience 
to  bear  on  this  very  diversified  topic.  The  main  points  of  the 
lecture  were  the  necessity  for  grass  to  give  breadth  and  solidity 
to  the  garden,  and  to  act  as  a  foil  to  the  flowers,  the  shrubs, 
and  the  trees.  Too'  many  beds  were  the  bane  of  most  gardens, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  garden  and  the  gardener.  Therefore  his 
argument  was  for  fewer  beds,  bolder  masses  of  flowers,  greater 
attention  to  the  lawn  and  the  specimen  plants  thereon,  getting 
away  from  the  stereotyped  bedding-out  system,  and  adopting  a 
more  natural,  not  to  say  artistic,  arrangement.  Whatever  the 
style  adopted  let  there  be  pongruity — unity  without  uniformity 

and  an  aim  for  broader  and  bolder  effects.  Plants  most  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  lie  had  in  view  were  given,  and  much  other 
useful  and  special  information  was  imparted.  The  chairman, 
Mi’.  C.  B.  Green,  endorsed  the  value  of  the  lecturer’s  remarks, 
as  did  also  Messrs.  C.  Edwards,  W.  Chaffer,  Jones,  Biffen, 
Farmar,  and  others,  while  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  la.te  chairman 
of  the  Croydon  Gardeners’  Society,  waxed  quite  eloquent  on 
the  subject  of  lawns  and  the  best  and1  most  effective  way  to 
prepare  and  maintain  them.  Mr.  Gingell’s  replies  to  the  various 
interrogations  were  an  admirable  replica  of  the  soundness  of 
his  previous  philosophy. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual  montiiiy 
meeting  of  this  'association  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute 
on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Richard  Cairns,  Balrudidery  Gardens,  pre¬ 
siding.  The  president,  Mr.  David  Storrie,  gave  a  lecture 
entitled  “Sesame  and  Lilies  and  Anthocyaiiine  and  Daisies.’’ 
At  the  outset  the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  intelli¬ 
gent  reading ;  good  books  were  the  sesame  to  knowledge.  After 
advising  what  books  to  read  and  how  to  read  them,  the  lecturer 
defined  the  art  of  lecturing,  and  'how  to  listen  and  enter  into 
correspondence  and  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  lecturer. 
After  quoting  from  Ruskin,  he  pointed  out  the  correspondence 
and  harmony  Nature  showed  with  all  her  subjects  and  environ¬ 
ments,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  Man,  the 
most'  living  of  all  organisms,  ought  to-  study  the  harmony  of  Goa 
in  Nature,  and  be  in  correspondence  with  the  green  earth.  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  important  part  plants 
play  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  and  described  the  corresponding 
connection  between  the  lower  organisms  of  plants,  such  as  algae 
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fungus  and  Lichens,  with  the  higher  order,  like  the  giant  Oak. 
After  alluding  to  the  title  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Sterile  explained 
that  anthocyanine  in  Daisies  was  the  red  or  pink  spot  on  the 
petal,  which  protected  ith©  flower  from  bright  sunshine,  and  was  a 
clear  exhibition  of  Nature’s  economy,  having  the  power  to 
change  light-rays  into'  heat-rays.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  and  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Grant  a  large  and  appre¬ 
ciative  audience  accorded  the  lecturer  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
Mr.  John  Bell,  Corona  Gardens,  exhibited  a  well-flowered  plant 
of  Dendrobiuni  mobile,  for  which  he  received  a  Cultural  Certifl 
cate.  A  spontaneous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  a 

pleasant  and  profitable  evening. 

*  *  * 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society. — On  Monday,  February  29th,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Buller,  of  the  Birmingham 
University,  entitled  “  Parasitical  Flowering  Plants.”  The  lec¬ 
ture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  also  by  dried  herba¬ 
rium  specimens  of  the  various  plants  mentioned.  Sections  of 
the  Silver  Fir  were  handed  round,  showing  the  surprising  depth 
to  which  the  suckers  of  the  Mistlefo  enter  the  wood,  or  rather, 
as  the  lecturer  said,  the  layers  of  the  wood  grow  over  the  sucker, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  holes  in  some  cases  are 
lg  in.  in  depth  and  §  in.  in  diameter.  The  lecturer  classed 
parasites,  as  partial  and  complete.  The  Honeysuckle  and  the 
Convolvulus,  he  said,  were  partially  parasitic,  as  they  only 
depended  for  mechanical  support  on,  and  took  no  nourishment 
from,  the  host.  The  Misibleto  also',  he  said,  was  a  partial  para¬ 
site  (which,  by  the  way,  confirms  the  opinion  ventured  by  an 
old  correspondent  in  your  paper  to  this  effect,  and  which  at  the 
time  caused  some  controversy).  Root  parasites,  such  as  the 
Tliesiums  and  Bartsias  and  Latliraeas,  etc.,  were  described, 
and  lastly,  the  Balanop'hora  and  the  Rafflesias  were  described 
and  splendidly  illustrated  on  the  screen,  to  the  delight  and 
surprise  of  the  large  'audience.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Edgbaston, 
who  said  that  gardeners  were  chiefly  interested  in  parasites  as 
in  an  enemy,  although  by  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the 
lecturer  treated  this  subject  they  were  almost  carried  away 
and  tempted  to  look  upon  them,  otherwise.  Mr.  Hamill 
seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  carried  unanimously  by  an 
extremely  appreciative  audience. — J.  W.  M.,  “  Edelweiss,” 

Birmingham. 


Potato  Sir  John  Franklin. — A  stone  of  this  new  variety 
was  sold  early  this  month  at  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  at  the  rate 
of  £3,000  per  ton. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Joseph.  Lino,  a  gardener  lately  residing  at  27,  Hampden 
Road,  Holloway,  recently  fell  ill,  and  on  the  25th  ult.  was 
making  an  attempt  to  get  up,  but  fell  back  and  died  almost 
immediately.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  death  was  attributed 
to  syncope  from  heart  disease  and  old  age.  He  was  77  years 
of  age. 

*  *  * 

High-priced  Potatos. — Six  small  tubers  of  the  Eldorado 
Potato,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  only  5  oz.,  were  disposed  of 
by  auction  at  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  They  were  knocked  down  at  £56  3s.  6d.,  which  works 
out  at  the  rate  of  £402,658  13s.  4d.  a  ton.  This  is  regarded  as 

a  world’s  record  for  the  noble  tuber. 

*  *  * 

ANCiSTROCHrLUS  thomsonianus  Gentilii. — The  typical  form 
of  A.  thomsonianus,  an  Orchid  hailing  from  the  Congo,  is  violet 
and  very  sweet  scented.  Recently  a  new  variety  has  been 
flowered,  and  named  A.  t.  Gentilii.  This  has  white  flowers, 
with  a  red  lip  and  column.  The  flower  is  somewhat  smaller  in 
expanse  than  that-  of  the  type.  It  was  flowered  at  the  Colonial 
Greenhouses  at  Laeken,  Belgium.  The  plant  lasts  about  three 
weeks  in  bloom.  A  double  page  coloured  illustration  of  this 
beautiful  variety  is  given  in  the  March  number  of  the  “  Revue 
cle  l’Horticulture  Beige.”  The  above  long  name  has  been  given 
to  an  Orchid  formerly  mentioned  in  gardening  books  under  the 
name  of  Pachystoma  thomsonianum. 


Gardening  Lectures  at  Windsor. — Mr.  A.  S.  Galt,  F.R.H.S.. 
Horticultural  Instructor  'to  the  Berkshire  C.C.,  continued  hi- 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Albert  Institute,  Windsor,  on  the1 
2nd  ins't.,  when  “Roses”  was  his  subject. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stawaed,  for  the  past  ten  months  foreman  at 
Warlies  Park,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  and  previously  two  and 
a  half  years  general  foreman  in  The  Gardens,  Kildonan,  Barr- 
hill,  Ayrshire,  N.B.,  lias  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Mrs. 
H.  S.  FI.  Lacon,  Ormesby  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  and 
entered  upon  Iris  new  duties  on  February  27th. 

*  *  * 

A  Garden  Suburb  at  Bristol. — The  cry  back  to  the  laud  has 
developed  into  a  scheme  for  a  garden  suburb  at  Bristol.  The 
site  selected  is  at  Mangotsfield,  and  it  is  announced  that  build¬ 
ing  operations  will  commence  about  the  end  of  March.  Thei 
Bristol  Garden  Suburb  Association  issues  shares  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  co-operation  society.  It  has  230  acres,  and  the 
smallest  holding  is  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  All  the  houses  will 
be  detached  or  semi-detached,  and  30  ft.  will  intervene  between 
each  pair  of  houses. 

*  *  * 

Pea  Nuts. — During  the  past  10  years  the  Pea  Nut,  or,  more 
popularly,  the  Monkey  Nut  (Aracliis  hypogaea),  has  been  greatly 
increasing  in  vogue  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  they 
sell  at  16s.  to  17s.  per  cwt.  Confectioners  use  them  in  the  place 
of  Almonds.  The  exports  from  Senegal  alone  average  10,000 
tons.  The  best  of  them  come  to  this  country.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent  they  are  largely  used  for  the  expression  of  oil.  Tliis  is 
no  doubt  the  reason  that  Continental  people,  including  thei 
French,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  take  a  larger  quantity  than  we  do. 
The  opinion  is  prevalent  in  the  trade  that  the  Monkey  Nut  will 
become  as  popular  as  Tomatos  or  Bananas.  It  is  stated  that 
during  the  cold  weather  they  have  been  ousting  the  Sweet, 
Chestnut  on  account  of  their  warming  properties. 

*  *  * 

The  “Woman’s  Agricultural  Times.”— While  the  Lady 
Warwick  Hostel  was  situated  at  Reading  a  journal  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  behalf  of  the  same.  When  the  school  was  moved  to 
the  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle,  Warwick,  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  interrupted  for  .a  time,  but  has  now  been  resumed,' 
the  journal  .appearing  quarterly  m  a  new  form.  The  first  number, 
gives  a  full-page  picture  of  Lady  Marjorie  Greville,  now) 
Viscountess  Helmeley,  and  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Warwick. 
An  article  has  been  written  on  Lady  Warwick’s  College  in  its 
new  quarters,  giving  its  aims  and  aspirations,  by  the  Warden. 
How  to  live  in  the  country,  fruit  growing,  fruit  growing  m 
England  and  foreign  fruit  trade,  Asparagus  culture,  the  mole, 
agricultural  co-operation,  scientific  agriculture  in  Scandinavia, 
women  as  gardeners,  rural  industries,  the  poultry  industry,  ami, 
various  other  subjects  are  dealt  with.  Although  the  journal 
comes  out  at  fewer  intervals,  it  is  larger,  and'  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  matter. 

*  *  *  ] 

Retirement  of  Mr.  George  Field  Morris. — We  understand 

that  Mr.  G.  F.  Morris,  F.S.I.,  senior  partner  of  'the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Protlieroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London, 
and  Leytonstone,  has  retired  from  the  firm  as  from  December  31st 
last.  His  father  was  one  of  the  original  partners  of  the  firm. 
He  himself  was  born  at  Leytonstone,  'and  educated  at  Forest 
Place  Academy.  Early  in  life  he  gave  evidence  of  a  natural  tastt 
and  talent  for  drawing  and  music.  Nevertheless,  at  rthe  age  o! 
fourteen,  he  entered  the  nursery  business  in  order  to.  learn  tlx 
practical  details  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  As  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  he  conducted  'hi©  first  sale  in  1860.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  firm  for  58  years,  although  for  the  last  10  year, 
he  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in  it,  having  left  the  entire 
management  to  the  four  other  partners,  Messrs.  H.  G.  Morris, - 
J.  B.  Slade,  T.  A.  Morris,  and  A.  E.  Protlieroe,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  business.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  Mr.  G.  E.  Mom 
is  still  in  excellent  health,  and  we  are  sure  all  our  readers  wil 
wish  him  many  years  of  health  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  retire¬ 
ment.  In  1870  he  opened  a  branch  office  at  Leytonstone  as  f 
land  and  estate  agent  and  auctioneer,  and  since  then  tins  hat; 
practically  been  his  duty  and  labour  in  the  firm,  taking  ful 
charge  of  it,  and  developing  this  branch  of  the  business.  H< 
has  been  very  extensively  engaged  in  laying  out  estates  for  build 
iug  purposes  and  in  disposing  of  them  to  buyers.  He  also  was 
an  adept  a.t  valuation.  His  talent  for  music  and  drawing  nevei' 
left  him,  for  lie  is  an  adept  at  the  pencil,  and  we  have  seen  mam 
beautiful  sketches  of  his,  and  have  also-  listened  with  delight  ti 
bis  music.  The  style  and  title  of  the  firm  will  remain  as  hitherto 
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’ERFfCT  LAWNS 

are  best  assured  by  sowing 

SUTTON’S 

GRASS  SEEDS 


FOK 


arden  Lawns, 

Tennis  Lawns, 

Croquet  Lawns, 

at  3/6  per  gallon,  25/-per  bushel. 


“The  grass  from  seeds  you  supplied  i  i  March 

for  the  new  lawn  here  is  now  (May  3)  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  lawn  looks  splendid.  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  such  a  fine  sward.  The  new  seeding  has 
given  every  satisfacti  m.”— Mr.  C.  Hankins,  at 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan's,  K.G. 


ieautiful  Lawns, 

How  to  Make  and  keep  them 

See 

Sutton’s  Book  on  Lawns, 

Price  1/-  post  free  :  gratis  to  customers. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


CANNELL’S 
Floral  Guide 9 

Sought  after  from  all  parts  of 
tiie  World. 


FREE  TO  CUSTOMERS. 


HOME  OF  FLOWERS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


SIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

rrent  Accounts.  2  Interest  allowed  on  minimum 
monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
posits.  2£  Interest  allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts, 
tdvances  made.  Stocks  and  Shares  bought  and  sold, 
iply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Build  ngs,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON 

Hot-Water  Boilers 


AND 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

Special  Boilers  made  to  order.  Estimates  given. 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  NORTH  ST.,  LEEDS, 

AND 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S  E- 


CROSS’S  SPECIALITIES  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

ROSSS  VAPORISER 

(NICOTINE  FUMIGATING  COMPOUND). 

16/-  per  pint  (equal  to  40,000  Cubic  Feet). 

A  REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT.  ON  THE  CURRENT  PRICE. 


No.  1  Sue — 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  fe  t 
No.  2  Sire -b  „  „  „  „  20,1100 

No.  3  Si  e— 6oz.  „  „  „  12,000  , 

No.  4  Sire-4  „  „  „  „  8,000  „  ..  ” 

No.  5Siz3— 2„  „  „  „  4,000 

Vaporising  Fumigator,  Small  Size,  for- 2.000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

Large  Size,  for  5,000  „  2/6  „ 

Clubicide- 


16/-  each. 
8/6  „ 
5/3  „ 
3/6  „ 

1/9 


Cross’s  Garden  Fertilizer. 

1  cwt.,  16/- ;  561b.,  8/- ;  281b.,  5/- ;  141b.,  3/- ;  71b.  2/- ;  31b., 
1/3.  In  Canisters,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

Cross’s  Organic  Guano. 

14/-  per  cwt. 

unt’s  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

FOE  POTTING  SOIL. 

20/-  per  cwt.,  11/-  per  half-cwt.,  6/-  per  quarter-cwt. 
(Carriage  paid).  In  Small  Bags,  141b„  3/6  ;  71b.,  2/-.  In 
Tins,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

Quantities  of  1  cwt.  and  over,  Carriage  Paid. 

.unt’s  Chemical  Mixture. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemums  and  other  Flowers.  This 
is  a  purely  soluble  Compound  of  a  very  powerful  nature, 
and  should  he  applied  in  water  as  directed.  Full 
instructions  given  with  each  package.  In  Tins  at  1/-, 
2/6  and  5/6  each 


A  new  Insecticide  and  soil  purifier  ;  destroys  ail  ground 
vermin. 

5/6  per  gallon,  carriage  paid.  Will  make  2,000  gallons  of 
solution. 

Sallikinrain  Ant  Destroyer. 

2/6  and  3/6  per  bottle. 

Cross’s  Mildew  &  Insect  Destroyer. 

10/6  per  gallon,  2/6  per  pint,  carriage  paid. 

Necros  Vaporising:  Powders. 

(Generates  Hycrocyanide-acid  Gas.) 

No.  1  set,  equal  to  15,0  0  cubic  feet,  3/- 
No.  2  set,  equ  .1  to  7,500  cubic  feet,  2/- 
Apparatus,  2/6  each. 


To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  GLASGOW,  &  79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


MAKE  THE  FIRST 


OF 


AN  ORDER 


FOR  CLAY’S 

[Should  accompany  that  for  Seeds,  Plants,  dec. ) 


Sold  Everywhere  in  6d.  and  1/.  Tins  ;  and  Sealed 
Bags,  71b.,  2/6;  141b.,  4/6;  -81b.,  7/6;  561b.,  12/6;  1121b.,  20/- 
Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins). 

Every  Tin,  Bag  and  Seal  bears  the  TRADE 
MARK  as  shown  in  centre  of  Cross  ;  the  only 
Guarantee  of  Genuineness. 

CLAY  S  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING 

Write  for  full  PRICE  LIST  of  Ma-ures, 
Chemicals,  Sundries,  &c. 


CLAY  &  SON, 

STRATFORD,  LONDON, 


Manure  Manufacturers 
and  Bone  Crushers, 

E. 


WARE’S 


ALPINE  OR  ROCK  PLANTS 

(GOLD  MEDAL) 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  PLANTS. 

Immense  Co  ec  iors  emb  ac  ng  al  the  nos-  recent 
Novelties  and  Introductions  <  f  approved  merit. 


New  Water  Lilies. 

BOG  PLANTS.  BAMBOOS. 

Begonias  Dahlias 

(GOL  MEDAL).  (GOLD  MEDAL). 

ROSES  in  Pots  CLEMATIS  and  other  Climbers. 

All  Strong  Plants,  True  to  Name. 


NEW  CATALOGU  E  free  by  POST.  Call  or  W rite  for  it. 


London  Show  Rooms 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 
Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION. 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM, 

MIDDX. 


THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD.! 
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Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — Much  has  been  written  on  the 
above  subject,  but  I  wonder  how  many  know  what  a  useful  cut 
flower  thisi  is  for  table  decoration.  The  colour'  and  gracefulness 
of  this  variety  is  all  one  could  desire,  and  placed  in  water  will 

remain  quite  fresh  ten  or  twelve  days. — W.  J .  R. 

*  *  * 

Launch  of  a  Fruit  Steamer. — The  steamship  Manistee,  the 
last  of  the  new  beet  of  special  fruit  steamers  built  to  the  order 
of- Messrs.  Elders  and  Fyffes,  Limited,  was  successfully  launched 
at  the  yard  of  Swan  and  Hunter,  Limited,  Waiisend,  on  the  2nd 
inst.  Like  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  the  Manistee  will  be 
capable  of  carrying]  45,000  bunches  of  Bananas. 

•X-  VV  vr 

West  Indian  Produce. — For  some  years  past  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  West  Indies,  and  recently  an  industrial 
association  has  been  formed,  under  distinguished  auspices,  to 
promote  the  sale  of  West  Indian  fruits  and  other  products,  for 
which  a  good  demand  may  be  expected  here.  It  is  said  that 
the  Colonial  Office  is  taking  a  friendly  interest  in  the. movement. 

*  W  * 

A  Rose  Show  at  Bath. — As  we  recently  indicated,  the  people 
of  Bath  intend  holding  a  Rose  Show  in  1905  in  aid  of  the  Bristol 
and  Bath  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.  A  meeting,  was  held  on  the  1st  inst'.  in  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Gar  away  and  Co'.  It  was  resolved  to  affiliate  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
also  to  issue  a  circular  asking  for  vice-presidents,  guarantors, 
and  subscribers. 

*  *  * 

Essay  Competition  at  Croydon. — 1  or  some  years  past  prizes 
have  been  offered  for  essays  in  connection  with  the  Croydon  ancl 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  notice  that  these  have  been  continued  for  1904. 
The  subjects  selected  on  this  occasion  are  “  Birds  of  our  Garden 
and  “Pruning  and  Training  Hardy  Fruit  Trees.”  In  the  first 
instance  the  first  two-  prizes  are  offered  by  Messrs.  R.  F .  Bunyard 
and  A.  H.  Naylor.  The  first  prize  for  the  second  essay  is  offered 
by  Mr.  W.  Harris. 

*  *  * 

Fire  in  Messrs.  Hayward’s  Building  Yard. — On  the  3rd 
inst.  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  greenhouse  workshops  of  Messrs.  C. 
Hayward  (F.R.H.S.)  and  Co,,  Brockley  Road,  Brockley,  London, 
S.E.  The  greenhouse  workshops  were  destroyed  before  the  fire 
could  be  checked.  This  will  not  interfere  with  the  main  depart¬ 
ment  and  workshops  of  the  firm  at  Grafton  Park,  where  business 
will  be  carried  on  as  usual.  As  they  have  an  extensive  plant  at 
the  headquarters  they  will  thus  he  able  to  carry  on  their  work 
without  any  delay  whatever. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Hibiscus. — Under  the  name  Hibiscus  Moscheutos,  it 
seems  that  two1  species,  found  wild  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
have  been  confused  for  many  years  past.  Linnaeus  was  the 
author  of  the  above  name,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  very 
pretty  and  hardy  Mallow,  it  does  mot  seem  to  be  known  in  British 
collections  at  the  present  day,  although  introduced  many  years 
ago.  Mr.  N.  L.  Britton  has  been  discussing  the  matter  in  the 
Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  he  says  that 
the  correct  H.  Moscheutos  has  pink  flowers,  a  nearly  globular 
blunt  seed-pod,  and  triangular-ovate  sepals,  about  as  broad  as 
long.  The  form  which  he  wishes  to  separate  from  this  under 
the  name  of  H.  oculiroseus  has  been  passing  about  in  American 
gardens  under  the  name  of  H.  albus.  This  has  white  flowers 
with  a  crimson  eye,  an  ovoid  seed-pod,  with  a  long  point  and 
triangular-lanceolate  sepals,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad.  These 
distinguishing  features  he  consider®,  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
specific  name  for  the  crimson-eyed  Hibiscus  under  the  name  of 

H.  oculiroseus,  as  above  stated. 

*  *  * 

Arbor  Day  in  Ireland. — Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  Arbor  Day  in  the  United  States,  when 
]ar(r©  numbers  of  people,  including  school  children,  turn  out  to 
plant  trees  in  suitable  situations.  Tree  cutting  in  Ireland  goes 
on  apace,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  powers  that  be 
that  young  trees  should  be  planted  to  take  their  place.  We 
hear  from°Cookstown  that  the  suggestion  for  an  Arbor  Day  has 
“  caught  on,”  and  one  gentleman  has  promised  20,000  young  Fir 
trees  for  planting  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  This 
patriotic  act  is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  suggested  that 
St,  Patrick’s  Day  should  be  selected  for  the  tree  planting,  so 
that  the  national  holiday  would  he  well  honoured  in  this  practical 
way.  The  idea  is  calculated  not  only  to  beautify  the  face  of  the 


land  and  add  to  its  picturesqueness,  but  furnish  a  deal  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  cause  new  industries  to  spring  up.  Mr.  Archibald 
Moeran  strongly  advocates  the  planting  of  the  Douglas  Fir  as  a 
suitable  tree  for  Ireland.  At  present  it  is  chiefly  grown  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  He  does  not  think  that  the  tree  would  rival 
the  size  of  the  imported  timber  of  300  years  growth  or  more, 
but  he  thinks  that  a  shorter  rotation  would  suit  modern  ideas, 
and  that  the  Douglas  Fir  of  40  to  70  years’  growth  would  give 
timber  of  equal  quality. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Weather  Plant. — There  have  been  many  men  and 
things,  from  rheumatic  shoulders  to  Viennese  professors,  who 
have  claimed  to  predict  the  weather  ;  and  now  another  vegetable 
has  been  pushed  into  prominence  as  a  foreteller  of  storms, 
earthquakes,  and  minor  temperamental  disturbances.  The 
Abrus  Precatorius,  which  is  the  little  plant’s  name,  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Baron  Fridland  von  Nowack,  who  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  20tli  ult.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Abrus  is 
best  at  foretelling  really  important  events,  such  as  the  Marti¬ 
nique  disaster,  its  prediction  of  which  was  published  in  1901. 
Baron  von  Nowack  has  been  in  communication  with  our  Roval 
Meteorological  Society,  which  apparently  treated  him  with 
scant  attention.  A  few  years  ago  many  experiments  and  ob¬ 
servations  were  made  upon  the  Telegraph  Plant  (Desmodium 
gyrans)  at  Kew,  with  the  object  of  demonstrating  its  capabilities 
of  foretelling  similar  events  to  the  above.  There  are  many 
plants  that  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are 
affected  by  the  weather  in  their  immediate  surroundings,  but 
that  they  can  foretell  anything  at  a  distance  is  mere  imagina¬ 
tion. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  , 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed, 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Heavy  Soil  for  Potatos. 

According  to  the  weather  prophets,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
succession  of  wet  seasons.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  false  prophets, 
but,  all  the  same,  our  heavy  soil  is  ill-adapted  for  Potatos,  and 
wet  weather  in  August  and  September  causes  a  large  proportion 
to  get  diseased.  Could  I  do  anything  to  guard  against  this  in 
any  effective  way?  (E.  M.  R.) 

You  should  use  a  strong  endeavour  to  improve  the  staple 
of  the  soil  by  digging  it  up  roughly  in  the  autumn,  exposing  it 
to  frost.  Annually,  when  digging  or  draining,  you  should  use 
wood  ashes  freely,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  intended  for  Potatos 
that  year,  a  liberal  use  of  rank  littery  manure  would  be  de¬ 
cidedly  advantageous  in  such  a  heavy  soil.  Sea-sapd,  if  you 
can  get  it,  would  be  highly  advantageous.  We  should  plant 
shallowly,  and  earth  up  the  Potatos  well,  so  that  the  ridges 
would  stand  high  and  dry,  as  it  were,  thus  exposing  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  surface  to  the  light  and  air.  We  should  also 
select  heavy-cropping  early  varieties  of  Potatos  for  a  garden 
of  the  nature  such  as  you  mention,  and  which  may  be  lifted 
before  the  disease  breaks  out.  Heavy  soils  should  not  be  planted 
very  early,  but  you  can  obviate  that  by  preparing  the  sets  so 
that  whenever  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  the  Potatos  will 
be  ready  to  grow  away  rapidly.  Thus  there  are  two  main 
points  which  we  should  keep  in  view,  namely,  endeavouring  to  - 
make  the  soil  light  and  porous  and  the  use  of  early  varieties 
that  may  be  dug  before  the  advent  of  disease. 

Tenants  and  Rose  Trees. 

Will  some  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  kindly  answer  this 
question  ?  Can  a  tenant  remove  Rose  trees  and  Rhododendrons 
which  have  been  planted  a  few  years  on  leaving;  residence  ? 
(A.  H.  N.) 

If  ‘they  had  been  nursery  stock  we  presume  you  would  have 
been  able  to  remove  them  when  leaving  the  place.  As  they  had 
been  planted  permanently,  however,  for  the  adornment  of  the 
place  the  landlord  claims  them  after  you  give  notice.  You  can- 
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not  then  remove  anything  that  has  been  planted  without  the 
landlord's  sanction.  If  you  had  taken  the  precaution  to  remove 
them  some  time  ago  while  you  were  still  in  occupation  of  the 
place  we  believe  this  could  have  been  done.  In  any  case,  it 
is  done.  Tenants  in  occupation  frequently  engage  in  planting, 
transplanting,  adding,  and  taking  away  from  the  collections  in 
the  place,  and  no  one  interferes  with  them,  but  as  soon  as  the 
tenant  gives  his  landlord  notice  the  landlord  steps  in  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  removal  of  anything  that  has  been  planted  in  the 
garden. 

Daisies  in  a  Lawn. 

We  are  very  much  troubled  with  Daisies  in  the  lawn  during 
summer.  They  come  into  bloom  before  the  grass  requires  mowing 
again.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them?  (J.  P.  W.) 

You  should  make  an  endeavour  to  make  the  grass  grow,  which 
will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  detrimental  to  the  Daisies.  This 
may  be  done  by  top-dressing  with  farmyard  manure  or  other  well- 
decayed  cow  dung,  such  as  that  from  Melon  and  Mushroom  beds. 
Good  rich  soil  might  alsoi  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  with 
good  effect.  Some  people  use  lawn  sand,  which  is  a  manure  of 
varying  composition,  but  contains  a  certain  amount  of  nitro¬ 
genous  matter,  very  frequently  nitrate  of  soda.  We  think  t 
would  be  worth  your  while  ito  employ  some  hoys  to  spud  out  the 
Daisies  with  an  old  knife.  That  could  he  done  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  Daisies  c-oukl  easily  be  removed,  owing  to  the  soft 
condition  of  the  soil.  After  that  operation  a  good  top-dressing 
of  soil  could  be  given,  and  after  spreading  it  with  a  wooden 
rake  or  a  broom  grass  seeds  could  be  sown,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
blank  places  left  by  the  Daisies.  A  good  rolling  would  then  be 
of  advantage  to  the  grass  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  firm  to 
bear  such  heavy  traffic  without  getting  puddled.  It  would  also 
be  necessary  to  see  that  there  were  no  Daisies  in  the  near  vicinity 
that  could  be  brought  into  the  .garden  readily  by  the  wind  or 
by  the  washing  of  rain. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees. 

Several  of  our  young  Apple  trees  were  very  much  infested  with 
American  Blight  last  year,  and  we  applied  soft  soap  and  tobacco 
water,  but  there  seem  to  be  some  signs  of  them  on  the  trees 
yet.  What  would  he  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  them  P 

(A.  T.)  * 

Your  best  plan  would  he  to  begin  by  paring  the  rough  bark 
around  the  wounds,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the  cavities  and 
hiding-places  for  the  pest.  You  should  then  scrub  the  wounds 
and  all  round  about  them  with  paraffin  emulsion,  using  a  fairly 
hard,  lialf-wom  brush',  no  that  some  force  may  he  applied  to 
reach  all  the  crevices.  If  you  can  actually  bring  the  brush  in 
contact  with  the  living  insects  they  could  hardly  escape  destruc¬ 
tion.  Very  frequently  infestation  comes  again  from  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  wherei  the  insects  have  been  hibernating  or  sheltering 
all  the  winter.  The  best  plan  to  counteract  this  would  be  to 
carefully  uncover  the  roots  all  round  the  trunk,  and  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3ft.  from  it.  When  the  roots  are  thus  laid  bare  you 
would  be  able  to  see  whether  the  American  Blight  was  hiber¬ 
nating  there,  because,  if  present,  the  insects  would  be  betrayed 
by  particles  of  white  woolly-looking  matter  adhering  to  the  roots 
in  places.  The  roots  could  then  be  deluged  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds  and  left  in  that  condition  till  the  water  soaks  away,  leaving 
the  ground  fairly  firm.  In  the  case  of  a  very  had  attack,  the 
dose  of  soapsuds  might  be  repeated  before  covering  up  the  roots 
again. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Peas. 

I  hear  that  some  growers  recommend  the  use  of  nitrates  for 
Peas,  notwithstanding  that  many  writers  say  such  a  means  of 
manuring  Peas  is  needless.  I  would  like  to  improve  the  crop, 
although  we  get  a  fair  return.  Would  nitrate  of  soda  do  any 
good?  (G.  C.) 

In  the  case  of  early  Peas  and  a  heavy  soil  it  might  have  some 
effect,  as  a  good  crop  often  depends  upon  a  good  growth  being 
made  before  the  plants  come  into-  bloom.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  season  nitrifying  agents  are  not  very  active,  especially  on 
heavy  soils,  so  that  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  might  act 
beneficially  by  affording  a.  readily  available  nitrogenous  food. 
V  hy  not  make  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  leaving  one  or 
two  lines  without  the  manure  as  a  cheek  to>  see  whether  you 
get  any  advantage  by  the  use  of  the  manure?  WTe  calculate 
that  early  crops  of  Peas  would  derive  more  advantage  from  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  nitrogen  than  late  ones;  especially  in  heavy  soils. 


Novelties  in  Carnations. 

Last  year  I  saved  a  quantity  of  seed  from  good  varieties  of 
Carnations.  Is  it  necessary  to  grow  and  flower  these  under  glass 


to  get  the  best  results  ?  They  would  take  more  house  room  than 
I  can  well  afford.  (R.  B.  J.) 

You  would  undoubtedly  get.  the  finest  blooms  under  glass;  that 
is,  they  would  develop  better  than  in  the  open  air.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  attempt  to  grow  very  large  numbers 
of  Carnations  under  glass  from  seeds  of  the  ordinary  border 
varieties.  They  would  occupy  a  deal  of  space,  and  require  as 
much  attention  as  if  all  of  them  were  good,  whereas  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  more  than  half  of  them  will  be  worthless,  except 
as  cut  flowens  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
plant  them  out  in  the  beginning  of  next  month  in  a  bed  of 
well-prepared  soil,  treading  this  firm  before  planting  them.  This 
year  they  will  only  make  green  tufts  of  leaves,  but  next  year 
probably  every  one  of  them  wiil  flower.  You  can  then  readily 
determine  which  are  the  best  flowers.  All  those  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  may  he  discarded  immediately.  The  very  best 
may  be  marked,  so  that  you  oan  use  them  only  if  space  is  limited, 
but  some  which  appear  second-rate  may  have  another  trial,  as 
they  are  almost  certain  to  give  different  results  the  second  year, 
either  for  better  or  for  worse.  You  will  thus  see  that  we  should 
always  grow  seedling  Carnations  out  of  doors,  in  order  to  see 
what  their  value  really  is,  and  thereby  prevent  valuable  space 
from  being  occupied  with  seedlings  that  may  turn  out  valueless. 

Double-spathed  Arum. 

In  one  of  the  pots  of  a  batch  of  Arums  here  is  a  stem  with 
two  spathes.  Is  that  of  common  occurrence?  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  to  make  it  come  like  this  next,  year?  (J.  W. ) 

Such  double-spathed  Arums  are  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence — 
that  is,  one  or  two  may  come  like  it  in  a  collection  every  winter, 
or  they  may  come  occasionally.  There  is  no  accounting  for  them, 
except  on  the  score  of  over-luxuriances  of  growth  and  feeding. 
You  should  mark  the  plant  and  treat  it  liberally  next  year,  with 
the  object  of  keeping  up  its  vigour,  and  possibly  it  may  come 
similar  next  year.  A  better  way  of  fixing  the  peculiarity  would 
be  to  fertilise  the  bloom  with  its  own  pollen,  and  thereby  raise 
seeds  from  the  plant  which  behaved  in  this  fashion.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  when  the  constitution  of  the  plant  has  been 
disturbed  in  some  way  you  can  perpetuate  and  even  develop  the 
peculiarity  by  raising  seedlings  from  the  plant.  In  any  case,  it 
might  be  worth  yo-ur  while  to  try  wihat  could  he  done  in  this 
way.  We  know  that  many  people  have  failed  to  get  the  same 
plant  to  produce  a  double  spa  the  the  following  year. 

B3st  Time  to  Plant  Hollies. 

We  intend  planting  some  Hollies  of  good  size.  What  do  you 
consider  the  best  time  to- do  it,  in  spring  or  autumn?  (W.  S.) 

Spring,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
Hollies  of  large  size,  but  it  should  be  late  in  spring  rather  than 
early.  April  or  May  would  be  a  suitable  time,  because  then 
the  trees  should  be  about  to  make  fresh  growth.  When  Hollies 
are  about  to  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to.  keep  them  well 
watered  for  a  short  time  until  the-  plants  are  moving,  when  new 
roots  will  be  developed,  and  in  a  short  time  lay  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil.  We  presume,  also;  that  you  will  lift  the  trees  with  a  good 
ball  of  soil,  that  being  a  necessity  with  very  large  Hollies. 

Fruit  Trees  with  Excrescences. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  small  piece  of  a  Pear  tree  in  the  garden 
of  a  house  which  I  am  just  taking.  The  tree  is  a  fairly  large- 
one,  and  it  is  all  covered  with  excrescences  as  per  the  sample  sent 
you.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  this  is,  and  whether  it  is  any 
good  keeping  the  tree  in  such  a  condition,  and,  if  possible,  what 
the  cause  of  it  is  ?  I  may  s-ay  that  there  seems  to  be  another 
tree  very  near  it  which  has  been  affected  in  a.  similar  way,  but 
which  is  not  quite  so  bad.  (B.  F.  Breach.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  was  that  of  an  Apple  tree,  and  was 
very  bad  indeed.  It  has  been  badly  affected  by  the  American 
blight,  one  of  the  woolly  aphides  known  as  Schizoneura  lanigera. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  affected  with  the  Oyster  Shell  Bark 
Louse  or  Apple  Mussel  Scale  (Mytilaspis  pomorum).  A  corre¬ 
spondent  has  been  answered  above  concerning  the  American 
Blight,  and  the  .same  would  apply  in  your  case,  but  it  is  more 
complicated,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scale  just  named.  The 
excrescences  have  all  been  caused  by  the  American  Blight,  which 
piercers  the  tissue  while  soft,  and  sets  up  an  irritation  that  causes 
the  abnormal  outgrowths.  It  would  seem  that  the  blight  has 
settled  chiefly  on  the  spurs,  and  often  where  they  have  been  cut. 
If  the  tree  is  otherwise  in  good  health — that  is,  capable  of 
making  growth — we  should  try  and  clean  it  by  cutting  off  a.  large 
number  of  the  spurs  bearing  those  excrescences,  but  particu¬ 
larly  those  on  which  there  are  no  leaf  or  flower  buds.  You  must 
not  destroy  all  the  buds  on  the  short  spurs,  otherwise  vou  will 
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be  unable  to  get  fruit.  Remove  the  worst  of  them,  and  then 
proceed  to  clean  the  tree  by  the  method  above  mentioned.  1  he 
scale  you  will  be  able  to  see  in  the  form  resembling  very  minute 
mussels,  firmly  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Probably  the 
remedy  that  would  clean  away  the  American  Blight  would  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  Mussel  Scale,  and  we  think  the  one 
cleaning  might  be  made  to  serve  both.  After  removing  the  worst 
of  the  excrescences  and  burning  the  material  removed,  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  scrub  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  so  as 
to  destroy  as  many  of  the  scale  as  possible  by  crushing  them.  Then 
proceed  to  make  a  carbolic  acid  wash.  The  formula  for  this  is  : 
lib.  hard  soap,  2  gallons  water,  and  1  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
Put  the  soap  in  the  water,  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point  until 
the  latter  is  dissolved,  then  add  the  carbolic  acid.  Then  add 
another  2  gallons  of  waiter  to-  this  proportion,  -and  use  it  as  -a 
wa-sh  for  scrubbing  the  branches  and  -spurs  of  the  tree.  The 
present  is  the  best-  time  to  do-  this-,  -as  the  wash  would  be-  detri¬ 
mental  to  t-he  foliage-  if  used  -after  it  was  expanded.  It  would 
also  destroy  the  blossom  if  the-  flowers  happened  t-o-  be  in  bloom 
at  . the  time.  If  this  is  thoroughly  done  -it  would  serve  to-  riel  t  he 
tree  both  of  the  American  Blight  and  the  Mussel  Scale.  There 
might,  however,  be  American  Blight  -on  the  roots,  and  in  that 
case  you  will  have  to  follow  the  description  given  above  t-o 
“A.  T.” 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Mrs.  Alexander)  They  are  not  the  same,  hut  belong  to-  two 
different  trees,  That  with  the  flattened  branches  is  the  Redwo-od 
(Sequoia  semp-ervirens) ;  the  other  having  its  leaves  disposed 
all  round  the  branches  is  Crypt  ome-ria  jap-omica.  Please  number 
yo-ur  specimens,  and  retain  duplicates  for  identification  when 
you  receive  the  names1. — (E.  S.)  1,  Nuttai-lia  cerasiformi® ;  2, 
Viburnum  Tinus;  3,  Daphne  Meze-reum ;  4,  5,  Pyrus  jap-onica ; 
6,  Spiraea  Thunbergii. — (A.  T.)  1,  Helle-borus  foetidus ;  2,  Erica 
carnea;  3,  Chion-odoxa  Luciliae  s-ardensis ;  4,  Brodiaea  uniflo-na ; 
5,  Arabis  p-ro-currens ;  6,  Anemo-ne  Hepatioa  -alba. — (0.  6.  B.) 
1,  Cupressus  laws-oiiiana  -aureo-variegata ;  2,  Thuya  dolobrata; 
3,  Cupressus  squamosa;  4,  Cupressus  nutk-ate-nsds ;  5,  Ha-m-a- 
me-lis  arbo-rea ;  6,  Libocedrus  decu-rrens.  (H.  C.)  1,  E  ran  this 
hyemalis;  2,  Crocus  biflo-rus ;  3,  Crocus  vermis  var.  ;  4,  Anemone 
blanda, — (J.  P.  W.)  1,  Odonto-glossuirn  Pesoator-ei 2,  De-ndro- 
bium  cras-sinode;  3.  Onoidium  comcolo-r ;  4,  Cattleya  Trian-aei 


var.  ;  5,  Coelogyne  speci-oea,— (J.  C.)  De-ndrobium  fimbriatiun 
oculatum. 

Communications  Received. 
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of  Border  and  Rock  Plants. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


he  Shamrock. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  made1  some 
narks  on  our  friend  the  Shamrock,  some- 
nes  speaking  of  it  as  the  true  Shamrock  or 
;.e  asking  what  is  the  true  Shamrock.  A 


writer  in  “  The  Amea’ican  Florist  ”  says  that 
it  was  “  held  sacred  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  day  of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  known,  in 
fact,  as  the  Shamroc  and  Shamrakh  in  the 
Arabic,  these  names  being  given  to  the  tre¬ 
foil  which  was  held  sacred  in  Iran,  and  was 
emblematic  of  the  Persian  triad  long  before 
St.  Patrick’s  Pay.”  This  same  writer  men¬ 
tions  several  plants  which  have  been  regarded 
■somewhere  or  other  as  the  true  Shamrock, 
and  states  that  London  claimed  the  Black 
Medick  (Medioago  lupulina.).  We  have  on 
several  separate  occasions  received  plants 
from  Ireland  and  from  different  parts  of  it, 
all  of  them  being  claimed  as  the  time  Sham¬ 
rock.  In  our  experience  the  Black  Medick 
was  the  least  common.  The  other  two'  were 
Trifolium  repens  and  T.  minus,  the  latter 
having  a  yellow  cluster  of  flowers  similar  to 
the  Black  Medick.  In  our  opinion  few  of 
tire  people'  who  gather  these  Shamrocks  in 
Ireland  are  sufficiently  versed  in  botany  to 
distinguish  between  one  and  the  other  when 
collecting  them.  The  plants  doi  not  flower 
until  long  after  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  when  their 
differences  would  be  more  evident.  We 
know  that  the  Shamrock  which  was  grown 
at  Cork  and  sent  over  to  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  was  T.  minus,  the  small  yellow 
clover.  The  above-mentioned  writer  says 
that,  the  seeds  of  Trifolium  repens  for  sale 
at  any  seed  store  in  America  at  Is.  0J,d.  per 
lb.  are  just,  the  same  as  the  humorous  Irish¬ 
man  would  charge  8s.  Id.  a,  lb.  for.  He  also 
says,  on  the  strict  “  q.t.,”  the  seeds  in.  both 
cases  were  most  likely  grown  in  Germany. 
After  our  experience  with  the  Shamrock  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  almost  any  Trefoil 
with  small  leaflets  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Just  as  our  pages  are  being  published  the 
Shamrock  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  plentiful  as 
ever  on  the  streets  of  London,  not  only  in 
places  usually  frequented  by  flower-girls,  but 
elsewhere,  as  the  17th  of  March  is  quite  a 
special  occasion  for  this  plant  even  in  London. 

Fruit  as  a  Necessary  Food. 

The  Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  have  come  to  look  upon 
an  annual  visit  from  Mr.  H.  Canned,  of  Swan- 
ley,  as  being  indispensable.  On  the  23rd 
ult.  he  took  as  his  subject,  “  What  Fruit  is 
For,  and  How  to  Use  It.”  Mr.  Canned  re¬ 
gards  fruit  as  unquestionably  the  first  means 
of  sustenance  mankind  partook  of.  Fresh 
fruit  juices  were  intended  to  supply  moisture 
to  the  body,  and  the  pureist  water  free  from 
microbes  was  that  afforded  by  the  juice  of 
fruit.  It  stimulated  appetite,  and  did  much 
to  ensure  perfect  health.  The  sugar  in  fresh 
fruits  was  not  the  same  as  the  manufactured 
article.  The  salts  and  acids  in  fruit  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  many  '  of.  the 
poisonous  mineral  preparations  sold.  He 
said  that  nearly  all  the  great  athletic  races 
were  being  won  by  vegetarians,  and  tho-se  on 
the  side  of  temperance,  He  thought  that 


if  every  wine  cellar  could  be  turned  into  a 
fruit-room,  and  fully  stored  with,  fruit,  it 
would  be  a  blessing,  to  the  community.  The 
bottling  and  preservation  of  fruits  to  ensure 
a  supply  throughout  the  year  was  also  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Gannell.  He  also  exhibited 
samples  of  the  fruit  bottled  at  his  own  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  these  specimens  were  handed 
round  amongst  the  gardeners  to.  show  how 
the  fruit  could  be  preserved,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  its  natural  qualities.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  son  Robert  in  his  demonstra¬ 
tions  concerning  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

A  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  “  The  Standard  ”  concerning  the 
vitality  of  seeds.  Mr.  C.  C.  Ohataway,  of 
Cambridge,  states  that  a  box  of  seeds  had 
been  given  to  a  missionary  in  1895,  and  had 
been  left  unopened  by  him  on  leaving  Daw¬ 
son,  Yukon  Territory,  in  1900.  These  seeds 
had  been  subjected  to  a  winter  temperature 
ranging  as  low  as  68  Fah.  below  zero,  with 
a  rise  to  90  deg.  ini  summer.  Planted  in 
1903,  these  seeds  grew  perfectly.  Some  days 
later  Mr..  Martin  J.  Sutton  also  wrote  to 

Thei  Standard”  on,  this  same  subject,  stat¬ 
ing.  that  he  had  been  studying  the  subject 
twenty-five  years  ago,  making  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  preparation  of  seeds  tor 
despatch  to  countries  abroad.  He  found  a 
great  diversity,  in  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  different  seeds  contained.  These 
seeds  parted  with  moisture  in  a  varying 
degree  according  to  their  nature,  so'  that  the 
dry  heat  to  which. the  seeds  could  be  safely 
exposed. and  the. proper  duration  of. such  ex¬ 
posure  before  packing  varied  very  greatly. 
Some  seeds  required  more  gradual  drying 
than  others  for  their  perfect  safety.  The 
result  of  the  experiments  seemed  to  show 
that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  durar 
tion  of  the  vitality  of  seeds  when  they  are 
properly  prepared  by  drying  them  in  a  suit¬ 
ably  high  temperature  and  hermetically  seal¬ 
ing  them  in  that  temperature.  For  many 
years  past  seeds  thus  packed  by  his  firm 
have  been,  successfully  used  in.  all  climates, 
and  the  box  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chataway  was 
one  of  those  which  every  agent  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
receives  annually,  containing  seeds  for  his 
personal  use  in,  mission  gardens  from  the 
tropics  to  the  arctic  circle. 

The  Dog  Daisy  in  Colonsay. 

A  gardener  in  the  island  of  Colonsay  says 
that  a  seed  or  two  of  the  above  plant  came 
in,  a  packet  of  seed  from  London  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  being  unknown  in  the  island 
and  much  admired,  the  plant  was  allowed  to 
grow,  ripen  and  scatter  its  seed  unheeded. 
Since  then  great  patches  annually  whiten 
the  meadows  of  the  island  when  in  bloom  and 
cannot  he  eradicated, 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Violas. — There  are  few  low-growing  subjects  which  are  more 
useful  or  more  admired  than  these  charming  perennials,  and 
the  various. purposes  for  which  they  can  be  used  makes  them 
extremely  valuable,  as  they  require  very  little  attention  and 
continue  to  flower  from  spring  till  late  in  autumn1.  As  carpet¬ 
ing  plants^  beneath  taller-growing  subjects,  or  on  the;  front  of 
the  herbaceous  borders,  or  planted  in  small  groups  in  the 
shrubbery  they  are  veiy  useful,  but  it  is  when  a  border,  whether 
it  be  a  wide  or -narrow  one,  can  be  devoted  entirely  to  them, 
that  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Violas  can,  of 
course,  be.  treated  as  perennials, .  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
old  plants  should  now  receive  a,  top-dressing  of  some  good  sandy, 
soil,  but  much  better  results  are  obtained  by  taking  cuttings 
annually.  Owing  to  the  diying  winds  and  sun  the.  ground  is 
now  in  a  workable  condition,  and  assuming  that  the  cuttings 
which  were  inserted  last  autumn  are  now  well,  rooted,  these 
may  be  planted  at  any  time.  The  border  should  be  raked 
down  level  and  the  plants  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  so  that 
the  roots  are  disturbed  as  little  asi  possible.  The  best  display 
will  be  obtained  by  planting  each  variety  in  a,  separate  batch, 
and  seeing  that  the  colours!  are  well  blended.  This,  should  be 
done  in  rowsi,  and  the  early  bloomsi  should  be  picked  off  for 
some  time  to  come,  until  the  plants  become  well  established. . 

Phloxes  from  seed. — Very  good  results  may  be  obtained  by 
this  method  if  seed  of  a  good-  strain  is  procured,  and  if  not 
already  done  the  seed  should  now  be  sown  and  raised  in  a 
moderate  beat.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  'should  be  pricked  off  into  shallow  boxes',  using  a  light, 
rich  soil,  and  see  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Thoroughly  harden  off  and  plant  out 
when  large  enough  on  a,  piece  of  well  prepared  ground,  not  less 
than  1  ft.-  between  each  plant.  Many  will  probably  flower 
during  the  autumn,  and  if  grown  in,  a  bed  the  best  colours  can 
be  easily  selected.  Cuttings  which  can  now  be  obtained  from 
the  young  growths  of  the  older  stocks  will  quickly  root  if  in¬ 
serted  singly  in  small  pots  and  light  soil.  These  will  flower 
in  the  .autumn  if  well  looked  after,  and  very  large  trusses  of 
bloom  are  procured  by  this  method. 

Eremurus.  —  As;  the  growths  of  these  will  now  be  pushing 
through  the  surface,  some  precaution  must  be  taken  to  protect 
them  against  cold,  cutting  winds  and  spring  frosts,  for,  if  ex¬ 
posed  toi  these,  the  foliage  will  be  considerably  damaged.  A 
few  fine  ashes,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  time,  but  as  the  growths 
expand  some  spruce  boughs  or  something  similar  should  be 
placed  thickly  round.  Eremurus  arei  among  the  most  stately  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  give  a,  most  pleasing  effect'  when  planted 
singly  in  the  border.  They  succeed  in  the  majority  of  soils:, 
and  should  be  planted  9  ini.  or  1  ft.  below  the  surface  so  as  to 
render  them,  practically  secure  against  frost,.  Autumn  is  the 
best  time  for  planting,  but  this  can  he  done  in  the  early  spring 
if  they  are  obtained  in  pots  or  pans. 

Leucojum  vernum.— This,  the  Spring  Snowflake,  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  early-flowering  bulbs.  The  flowers,  which 
are  pure  white  tipped  with  green,  appear  at  the  same  time 
as  the  common  Snowdrop,  and  somewhat  resemble  this  Galan- 
thus,  except  that  they  are  large  and  borne  on  longer  spikes. 
The  foliage  is  narrow,  about  1  ft.  in,  length,  and  this  plant,  is 
veiy  serviceable  for  using  in  a  cut,  state.  L.  vernum  ca.rpati- 
cum.  is  an  excellent  form,  with  slightly  larger  blo-oms,  which 
are  borne  on  stout  stems,  these  being  nearly  always  twin- 
flowered.  Both  varieties  earn  be  left  for  years,  in  the  same 
position,  and  should  be  left  undisturbed  if  possible. 

Plants  in  Frames. — -Those  which  are  being  wintered  in  pots 
or  boxes  should  now  have  all  the  air  possible  admitted  on  all 


favourable  occasions,  and  if  the  surface  soil  is  stirred  occasion¬ 
ally  and  kept  free  from  weeds  it  will  help  to  promote  a  free, 
sturdy  growth.  It  will  be  well  to  look  carefully  through  the 
borders,  as  many  plants  are  now  sending  up  young  growths, 
and  protect  any  which  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts, 
which  seriously  disfigure  the  foliage  in  some  cases.  A  little 
spent  Mushroom-bed  material  will  answer  well  for  the  purpose. 

A,  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Grafting  is  a  means  of  renovating  a  worthless  fruit  into  one 
of  profit,  though  many  gardeners  condemn  the  practice,  aver¬ 
ring  that  it  is  far  better  to  grub  out  the  trees  and  plant  afresh ; 
but  having  done  a  good  bit  in  this  way,  as  well  as  witnessed 
the  same  in  the  orchards,  of  several  tenant  farmers  on  this 
estate,  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  result.  But  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  nothing  but  clean,  healthy  trees  free  from 
the  least  trace  of  canker  be  operated  on.  There  are  several 
methods  in  which  grafting  may  be  carried  out;  the  most  general 
in  the  west  being  saddle  grafting ;  in  the  case  of  young  trees 
it  is  very  simple  and  equally  successful.  The  top  of  the  stock 
is  cut  wedge-shape,  and  the  scion  or  graft  cleft  up,  the  centre 
far  enough  to  be  placed  astride  the  wedge-cut  stock,  care  being 
taken  that  one  of  the  sides  meet  bark  to  bark,  and  this  is  the 
one  important  point  in  whatever  mode  of  grafting  is  adopted. 

Whip1  or  tongue  grafting  is  largely  practised,  especially  in 
nurseries,  and  is  an  easy  method  when  stock  and  scion  are  of 
an  even  size.  A  slip  of  wood  and  bark  is  removed  at  the  top  of 
the  stock,  making  a  veiy  clean  cut,,  so>  that  the  scion  can  fit 
exactly  into  it,  making  a,  sloping  cut,  in  the  latter  corresponding 
with  the  stock,  and  a  slit  made  to  fit  into'  the  cleft,  in  the  stock, 
which  better  keeps  the  scion  in  place.  Crown  or  cleft  grafting 
is  that  usually  practised  onl  large  branches,  and  is  done  by 
cleaving  the  top  of  the  stock  2  in.  to  4  in.  long  and  cutting 
the  scion  wedge-shape ;  that  is,  a,  little  wood  and  bark  on  either 
side  and  inserting  it,  whilei  the  knife  or  chisel  holds  the  cleft 
openj  two  scions,  one  on  each  side  of  large  stocks,- can  be  put 
on,  keeping  bark  to,  bark  as  aforesaid.  In  the  selection  of 
grafts,  which,  for  preference,  should  be  of  last  year’s  growth 
and  well  ripened,  taken,  from  healthy  trees  some  time  since,  and 
laid  in  on  a  cool  border  to  retard  growth,  they  should  not 
exceed  7  in.  in  length,  and  so  long  as  there  are  three  or  four 
buds  much  shorter  pieces  may  be  used,  when  the  variety  is 
scarce,  and  it  is  considered  that  stock  and  scion  unite  quicker 
if  a,  bud  is  retained  a.t  the  base  of  the  latter.  Clean,  smooth 
cuts  are  essential  when  preparing  the  graft,  and  as  soon  as 
adjusted,  the  whole  is  bound  closely,  but  not  too  tightly,  with 
broad  strands  of  raffia,  or  matting,  after  making  quite  sure  that 
the  inner  barks  coincide,  when,  all  will  he  ready  for  the  clay 
which  is  to  keep  all  moist  and.  air-tight,  consequently  must  he 
free  from  grit  or  stones!  and  smoothed  over  evenly  with  the 
hand  until  it  is  conical  in,  shape,  examining  them  occasionally 
in  case  the  clay  has  cracked,  which  would  admit  air,  and  thus 
prevent  any  union.  Grafting  wax,  all  ready  in  tins,  can  be 
purchased  from  the  nurserymen,  and  is  used  to-day  by  many 
in  preference  to  clay. 

The  Mulberry. — Although  we  find  many  an  aged  tree  in 
most  gardens,  it  is  seldom  on©  sees  a,  new  plantation  of  them, 
but  it  is  certainly  a,  fruit  deserving  more  attention  than  it 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  planter.  Almost  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  (except  clay)  suits  this  tree,  which  is  best,  cultivated 
a,s  a  standard,  and,  being  the  latest;  fruit,  to  expand  its  foliage, 
there  is  yet,  time  to  plant,  giving  it  a,  somewhat  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion,  a®  the  wood  is  very  brittle  and  soon  snapped  off  by  the 
wind.  A  specimen  here  and  there  on  the  lawn  would  not 
appear  out  of  place ;  in  fact,  it;  is  generally  in.  this  position  one 
meets  with  it,  its  fine  glossy  green  foliage  being  much  admired. 
Old  trees  seldom,  require  much  pruning,  yet  it  is  as  well  to 
look  over  them  every  few  years,,  removing  any  eras®  branches 
or  sappy  young  growth  emerging  from  the  centre,  cutting  clean 
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florum  section,  cto  not  require  annual  repotting ;  the  decaying 
compost  should  be  carefully  removed  from  about  the  roots  and 
be  replaced  with  living  material.  Keep  the  house  close  for  a 
few  days  after  repotting  has  been  done,  and  carefully  shade 
from  strong  sunlight.  H.  J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Mention  ha.s  been  made  in  previous  issues  of  the  use  of 
foliage  plants  in  the  flower-garden,  and  beds  composed  of  these 
have  a  very  pretty  effect  when  tastefully  arranged.  Any 
plants  with  silver,  bronze,  or  yellow  foliage  may  be  brought 
into  use,  and  preparations  may  be  made  now  for  getting  up  a 
stock  of  suitable  plants.  Many  different  things  may  be  used! 
for  the  above  purpose,  but  a  few  of  the  best  silver-leaved 
plants  are:  Abutilon  Savitzi,  Veronica  Andersonii  variegata, 
several  Centaureas,  Cnicus  Diacantha.,  Artemisias,  Santolina 
Chamaeeyparissus,  Solanum  marginatum,  Pelargonium  Man¬ 
gles!,  etc.,  and  with  these  may  be  associated  such  bronze-leaved 
plants  asi  Iresine  Lindeni,  bronze-leaved  Beet,  Amarantus  cau- 
datus,  Perilla  nankinensis,  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  etc.  Of  yellow 
foliage  plants  we  have :  Abutilon  Tkompsoni,  several  golden¬ 
leaved  Fuchsias,  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  others ;  also 
Solan um  pyracanthum  and  yellow-leaved  Coleus.  With  these 
again  may  be  associated  the  bronze-leaved  plants  noted  above. 
As  a  carpet  plant  for  the  silver  beds  the  variegated  Alyssum 
or  Sedum  glaucum  may  be  used,  and  for  the  golden  beds  varies 
gated  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  or  Lysimaehia  Num- 
mularia  aurea. 

The  propagation  of  border  Chrysanthemums  must  now  be 
taken  in  hand.  Old  stools  that  were  laid  in.  a  cold  framei  last 
autumn  are  now  throwing  any  quantity  of  cuttings  which  may 
be  struck  in  bo-ses  of  light  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  merely  keeping 
close  and  shaded  for  a  few  weeks.  When  rooted,  the  young 
plants  may  be  potted  up  or  planted  in  nursery  beds  till  their 
flowering  quarters  are  available.  Many  good  varieties  have 
come  out  of  recent  years ;  among  others1,  Pink  Marie  Masse, 
Piercy’s  Seedling,  bronze,  Ralph  Curtis,  creamy  white,  Market 
White  arei  good ;  while  of  the  older  varieties,  Flora,  rich 
yellow,  and  Sulphide,  pale  yellow  and  late  flowering,  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Lobelia  fulgens  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  the 
flower-garden,  requiring  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  to  do 
really  well ;  its  erect,  habit  of  growth  and  brilliant  flowers 
render  this  plant  very  .suitable  a,s  a  dot  plant  or  for  massing. 
This  is  the  plant  that  is  usually  found  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Lobelia  cardiniaJis.  The  true  cardinalis,  however,  lias 
dark  green  leaves  and  bright  crimson  flowers,  while  L.  fulgens 
has  bronze  leaves  and  dark  crimson  flowers.  Lobelia,  fulgens 
Queen  Victoria  is  a  great,  improvement  on  thei  type.  Roots 
of  Lobelia,  fulgens  taken  up  in  autumn  and  stored  in  a.  cold 
frame  are  now  pushing  numerous  growths  and  may  be  divided 
up  into,  pieces,  each  with  two  or  three  shoots' ;  these,  if  potted 
up  or  placed  in  boxes,  will  make  tine  plants  for  bedding  out. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  now  of  ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  and 
any  other  half-hardy  annual  plants  requiring  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  the  early  stages.  B.  W.  J. 


jack  to  its  origin:,  a.s  it  is  a  tree  that  appears  to  die  back  ; 
vben  pinning  old  branches,  at  least.,  I  have  noticed  such  is 
he  oa.se  with  the  few  trees  we  have  here.  Any  trees  ex¬ 
hibiting  signs  of  decay  may  be  improved  by  giving  a.  top  dress- 
ng  of  rich  soil  or  decayed  manure,  first  removing  the  turf, 
oiling  the  same  back  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  from  the  stem,  forming  a 
•adius,  and  replacing  the  turf  again  afterwards'.  There  are 
wo  varieties  in  general  cultivation — Moras’  alba  and  Morus 
ligra.,  the  latter  considered  the  hardier  of  the  two. 

The  Grape  Vine. — The  end  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  plant, 
vhere  not  dcnei  in  early  autumn,  choosing  a  warm,  sheltered 
orner  so  that  the  canes  can  be  trained  against,  the  wall.  Direc- 
:ions  as  to  soil,  priming,  etc.,  were  given  in  these  pages  for 
lanuary  23rd.  James  Mayne. 

Briton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  East  Indian  House. — Some  of  the  species,  belonging  to 
Lei  Eastern  world  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  renewed  vitality 
jy  commencing  to  emit  new  growths ;  it  is  never  advisable  to 
aermit  these  growths  to  become  too  far  advanced  before  exar 
mination  lias  been  made  of  the  potting  compost,  and  where 
repotting  or  top-dressing  is  necessary  it  should  be  attended  to 
without  delay.  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums  a.nd  other  allied 
genera,  may  now  with  safety  be  attended1  to.  In  the  case,  of 
Yandas  of  the  V.  tricolor  section  the  plants  are  apt  to  become 
leggy  from  loss  of  leaves  at  the  base,  but.  if  the  plants  have 
been  well  cared  for  there  will  be  plenty  of  roots  between  the 
pot  and  the  lowest  leaves,  so  that  if  the  plant  is  turned  out  of 
the  pot  the  stem  may  be  cut  off  with  discretion,  and  thus 
bring  the  plant  down  again,  so  that  the  foliage  may  be  within 
•reasonable  distance  from  the  rim  of  thei  pots.  When  working 
the  remaining  roots  into,  the  pot  care  must  be  taken,  not  to 
damage  them.  If  broken  asunder  or  cracked  even  they  gen¬ 
erally  become  useless  afterwards,  so  that  if  they  cannot  readily 
be  brought  within  the  pot  it  is  far  better  to.  let  them  remain 
and  roam  at  will  outside.  The  greatest  amount  of  support  is 
provided  to  this  class  of  plants  through  the  aerial  roots,  SO' 
that  it.  is  better  to  permit  them  to  remain  outside  than  to 
damage  by  forcing  them  within  the  pot. 

Ample  drainage  is  necessary,  as  they  require  an  abundance  of 
moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  during  the 
growing  season.  The  potting  compost,  should  consist  wholly  of 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  rough  sand.  Some  growers  advo¬ 
cate  leaf-soil  in  the  compost  for  potting  the  East  Indian  Or¬ 
chids.  I  cannot  find  any  benefit  from  its  use  in,  this  class  of 
plants,  but  where  it  is  desirable  to  add  leaves  to  the  compost 
it  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  ordinary  leaf-soil,  but  select 
clean,  diy  leaves — Rhododendron,  if  possible.  Failing  this,  Oak 
or  Beech  leaves  will  do'.  After  they  have  been  thoroughly 
dried  rub  through  a  J-in.  sieve  and  mix  plenty  of  sand  with  it. 
It  should  never  exceed  one-third  of  the  compost,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  consisting  wholly  of  living  sphagnum  moss. 

V.  caerulea  liaving  been,  resting  in  the  cooler  divisions  since 
the  late  autumn  should  now  be  removed  to  its  growing 
quarters.  Any  potting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary 
should  now  be  attended  to.  The  plant  does  best  suspended 
close  up  to  the  roof-glass.  Although  it  needs  protection  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  a  plant  that  require®  a  great 
amount  of  light,  without  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
induce  the  plants  to  flower.  It  should  thus  be  placed  in,  a 
position  where  it  will  not  be  too  heavily  shaded. 

Saccolabiums,  which  had  their  potting  compost  removed  from 
about  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  should  now  have  all  dirty 
drainage  removed,  and  after  replacing  with  fresh,  cover  the 
surface  with  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  press  moderately 
hrm  among  the  roots.  It  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  Sacoola- 
Jiums.more  often  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Aerides.  The  robust-growing  varieties  of  this  genus  may 
be  treated  in  almost  every  instance  as  advised  above  for  Vandas. 
I  he  smaller-growing  but  thicker-leaved  kinds,  such  as  the 
maculosum  section,  which  include  the  beautiful  A.  Veitchii  and 
A.  bchroden,  also  the  more  freei-growing  kinds  of  the  A.  multi- 


Montbretia  Morgenrolh. 

This  splendid  new  Montbretia  was  raised  by  Wm.  Pfitzer,  of 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  the  raiser  of  the  well-known,  Germania,. 
It  differs  in  colour  from  this  latter  and  surpasses  it  in  size  of 
flower.  With  me  it  has  proved  extremely  floriferous  and 
lasted  three  months  in  bloom.  The  bright  orange  flowers  are 
3  in.  across,  and  have  widely  expanded  reflexing  segments. 
The  three  lower  segments  are  marked  at  the  throat,  with  dark 
orange  brown1,  while  the  three  upper  ones  are  slightly  shaded 
at  the  base  with  the  same  colour.  This,  variety  is  remarkably 
vigorous,  growing  to1  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  as  the  flowers 
scarcely  droop  they  show  themselves  off  to  their  best,  advan¬ 
tage.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  hardy  plants 
I  have  come  across  for  some  time,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 
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Bog  and  Water  Gardens. 

Hardy  aquatics  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  subjects  in 
plant  life,  and  should  be  cultivated  wherever  there  are  facilities 
for  doing  so1,  and  if  the  walks  leading  to,  and  edges,  and  adjacent 
ground  are  man  ted  with  suitable  subjects,  a  pleasing  effect  is 
the  result  in  that  it  breaks  up  the  formal  outlines,  inseparable 
from  ponds  madej  for  the  accommodation  of  this  glass  of  plant. 
Assuming  that  Apcmogeton  distachyon  occupies  the  central 
position,  and  nearer  the  edge  the  hardy  Nymphaeas,  there  is 
still  room  to1  plant  such  things  as  Ranunculus  Lingua,  Iris 
Pseudacorus,  I.  P.  variegata.,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  S.  japonica, 
the  double-flowering  Arrowhead,  species  of  Scirpus,  etc.  These 
require  no  basketing  and  placing  ini  position,;  all  that  is  re- 
required  is  to  roll  them  up  in  a  fairly  heavy  turf,  tie  securely, 
and  drop  them  in  where  they  are  wanted. 

Rather  wide  shallow  tremchesi,  just  deep  enough  to  hold  about 
4  in.  of  water,  may  branch  out  from  the  central  pond  in;  differ¬ 
ent  directions  and  be  terminated  by  one  or  more  what  I  propose 
to  call  aquatic  beds,  always  remembering  to  start  with  the 
beds  first,  and  working  towards  the  centre  pond  with  your 
trench,  ascertaining  beforehand  with  a>  straight  edge  and  spirit 
level,  the  water-line  from  the  pond  to  the  beds.  This  does 
away  with  bricks  and  mortar,  drain  pipes  and  the  like  objection¬ 
able  things  at  all  times.  When  about  2  ft.  away  from  the  pond 
with  the  trenches  the  beds  may  be  made  up1  with  soil  suitable 
for  the  subject  it  is  proposed  to  plant  them  with  ;  and  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  depth  of  water  required,  all  being 
ready  for  planting,  the  remaining  2  ft.  of  soil  may  be  taken 
away  and  the  water  let  in;.  Where  the  aquatic  beds  have  a  poor 
soil  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  at  least  enough  to  allow  the 
plants  to  have  a  foot  of  good  soil.  For  instance;,  a  bed  is  to  be 
planted  with  Iris  laevigata.  This  needs  only  to  be  planted  on 
the  water-line.  If  the  water-line  is  6  in.  below  the  ground 
level,  18  in.  of  soil  may  be  taken  out  and  a  foot  of  good  loam 
put  in  its  place. 

Other  subjects  suitable  for  the  aquatic  beds  are  M.  Marliac’s 
hybrid  Nymphaeas,  Menyanthesi  crista, -galli,  M.  trifoliata,  Pon- 
tederia  cordata,  Lymnocharisi  Humboldt!!,  Calla!  jpalustris,  the 
bog  Cypripediums,  Orchis;  latifolia,  0.  maculata,  Juncus  glauca, 
and  Juncus  spiralis.  Juncus  Zebrinus,  Sarracenias  and  other 
things  that  are  not  any  too  hardy  might  have  a  bed  reserved 
for  them,  and  be  planted  at  bedding-out  time.  The  bottom  of 
some  of  the  trenches  may  be  planted  with  Butomus  umbellat.us, 
Typhai  latifolia,  Aoorus  Calamus,  etc.,  while  Hypericum  moiseri- 
anum,  Funkias,  Heimerocallis,  various  Iris,  Carex  pendula, 
Apera  arundinacea  .and  hardy  Andrcpogons  may  clothe  the 
banks  of  others. 

Clumps  of  hardy  Bamboos1,  Cortaderia,  argentea,  Spiraeas, 
and  Tritomas  may  be  planted  with  effect  on  the  adjoining 
ground  at  some  distance  away,  or  right  down  at  the  water  edge. 

Gunnera,  scabra,  should  have  a  sheltered  position.  A  bed  of 
Eremurus  robustus,  one  of  Liliums,  and  allied  subjects  would 
be  quite  as  acceptable  in.  a  garden  of  this  description,  as  in  the 
flower-garden. 

Beds  of  Ferns,  such  asi  may  be  seen  in  the  Sub-tropical 
Gardens  in,  Battersea  Park,  single;  specimens;  of  Osmunda  re>- 
galis  and  Phormium  ten a.x,  clumps  of  Japanese;  Maples,  etc., 
single  plants  of  such  trees  as  Laburnums',  Sophotra,  japonica, 
weeping  Ash  and  Willow,  and  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  would  give 
a  character  to  the  scene. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  expensive,  to  which 
I  would  answer :  It  costs  no  more  to.  make  than  it  doe®  to 
build  a  conservatory,  which  has  toi  be  furnished  afterwards  and 
daily  attention  required ;  nor  is  it  any  more  expensive  than 
sub-tropical  gardening  or  flower  gardens  generally,  and  it  can 
be.  modified  or  enlarged  upon  as  circum stances  require. 

H.  Arnold. 


Readers’  Competition.— Particular^  of  weeklv  prize  see 
centre  page, 


Watering  and  its  Aids. 

No  matter  Low  badly  a  plant  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pots,  it  will  exist  for  a  time  if  water  is  supplied 
to  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  no  matter  liow  well  planted  or 
potted  it,  may  be,  if  water  be;  not  supplied,  its  existence  will  be 
of  short  duration  indeed ;  so  therefore  watering,  and  careful 
watering,  is  the  more  important  matter. 

But  in  the  successful  culture  of  plants  in  pots  watering  is  not 
the  only  one  item  that  young  gardeners,  aye  and  old  ones,  have 
to  bear  in  mind,  although’ during  all  stages  of  a  plant’s  exist¬ 
ence  it  must  have  water. 

Clean  drainage,  clean  pots,  pots  of  proper  size  and  suitable 
compost  are  all  necessary  aids  to  careful  watering.  I  sav 
“  careful  watering,”  as  if  water  be  supplied  carelessly  the  other 
operations  are  in  a  sense  labour  in  vain. 

In  preparing  a;  pan  or  pot  for  seeds,  the  supply  of  drainage  is 
the  first  operation  which  should  be;  carefully  done,  and  over  it 
a  layer  of  moss  or  leaves  (Oak  or  Beech)  should  be  placed,  and 
on  that  a  rougher  compost,  finally  finishing  with  a  fine  soil 
according  to  smallness  of  the  seed.  Very  minute  seeds,  should 
be  watered  by  dipping  in  preference;  to  watering  overhead  ;  and 
when;  the  .seedlings  are  ready  to  prick  off,  a  slightly  rougher 
and  richer  compost  should  be  used  and  made;  moderately  firm. 
A  very  good  method  to  firm  soil  ini  pots  or  boxes  for  seedlings 
is  to  firm  it  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  instead  of  baking  it, 
and  when  pricking  out,  the  roots,  and  not  the  stem,  of  the  plant 
should  be  firmed. 

As  the  size  of  pots  increases  for  the  reception,  of  single  plant  s 
so  must  the  roughness  and  richness  of  the  compost,  as  well  as 
the  firmness  of  the  potting.  Four  potting  sticks;  in  as  many 
sizes  should  always  be  handy  by  the  potting  bench. 

Potting  is  an  operation  that  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  skill  in  attendance,  as  while;  some  plants  require  moderately 
firm  potting,  others  must  be  potted  hard  ;  almost  as  a,  rule  the 
finer  the  root  the  firmer  must  they  be  potted.  The;  hard-potted 
plants  require  more  careful  watering  than,  those  potted  looser, 
as  when  once  soaked  they  do;  not  dry  quite  so  quick  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  must  be  understood  that  loose-potted  plants  if  over- 
wat'ered(  which  will  be  sure  to  happen  if  the  “  ring  ”  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  knuckles  is;  the  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water)  will  veiy  soon  suffer  owing  to;  the  soil  getting 
soured,  or  its  goodness  washed  out  of  it.  The  former  will  be 
greatly  guarded  against  by  placing  moss  or  leaves  over  the 
drainage*  the  latter  by  actually  feeling  the  soil  with  a  finger. 

The  rougher  parts  of  the  potting  compost  often,  take  the  „ 
place  of  moss  or  leaves;,  but.  this  I  disapprove  of,  a,s  towards 
the  end  of  the  batch  of  soil  it  is;  reduced  to  too;  much  of  a 
fineness.  As  a  rule,  most,  plants  thrive  Well  when  potbound  by 
feeding  along  with  watering.  This  should  be  done  little  and 
often,  but  by  no  means  should  the  plant  be  watered  in  dribbles. 
Give  a,  good  watering,  and  if  very  diy  till  the  pot  again,  or 
better  still,  steep,  it  in,  a,  pail  for  a,  short  time.  D'o  not  dip 
it,  in  the,  tank,  or  later  on,  the;  reaping  may  be  according  to  the 
sowing  when,  watering  with  a  rose-can  or  using  the.  syringe. 

Careful  watering,  drainage,  potting,  and  compost  in,  the 
matter  of  successful  plant  growing  should  be  considered  equally 
important.  J.  R.  B. 


Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. — At  a,  meeting  of  the-> 
Provisional  Committee,  held  on  March  9th,  it  was  decided  to 
arrange  for  a,  public  meeting  of  gardeners  to  be  held  in  London 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Temple  Show  (June  1st),  when  a  scheme 
for  a  National  Association  of  Professional  Gardeners  will  be 
submitted  for  approval.  Tf  was  also  decided  to  ask  for  dona¬ 
tions  to  enable  the  committee  to  print  for  circulation  all  over 
the  country  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  main  objects  for  which 
the  association  is  to  be  formed  and  the  advantages  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  registration  Donations  should  he  sent  to  the  secretary, 
pro  tern ■ ,  W.  Watson,  Descans, o  House,  Kew  Road,  Kew. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Colchicum  libanoticum. 

The  species  of  Meadow  Saffron  with  which  gardeners  ara 
most  acquainted  bloom  in  the  autumn.  The  varieties  of  C. 
autumnale  are  most  widely  distributed  in  gardens  in.  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  there  are  several  others  which  are 
much  finer  in  every  way  that  might  be  more  adequately  re^ 
presented  in  gardens  ;  and  there  are  some  species  which  bloom 
during  our  winter,  and  consequently  serve  to  render  the  garden 
interesting  at  a  time  when  flowers  in  the  open  are  relatively 
scarce. 

In  the  open  air  it  must  be  understood  that  although  the 
proper  flowering  season  for  such  plants  is  winter,  they  can 
only  bloom  during  mild  periods  unless  they  are  protected. 
They  may  thus  be  had  in  the  open  blooming  when  they  can, 
but  the  enthusiastic  cultivator  will  also  grow  a  few  of  these 
in  pots,  so1  that  he  may  protect  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  green¬ 
house  or  even  the  conservatory*  where  they  could  not  fail  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  making  the  house  interesting  and  diversi¬ 
fying  the  display. 

The  species  to  which  we  wish  to  refer  on  this  occasion 
is  C.  libanoticum,  a  native  of  Syria,,  and  most  probably 
first  collected  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the  home  of  the 
Cedar,  as  the  specific  name  would  imply.  Under  glass 
this  has  been  flowering  more  or  less  in  the  latitude  of 
London  since  November  last,  but  the  finest  display  was 
made  in,  February.  Out,  of  doors  it  bloomed  to  some 
extent  in  February,  but  the  present  winter  has  not 
been  genial,  although  we  have  had  very  little  frost, 
consequently  some  of  the  plants  may  still  bloom  during 
the  present  month. 

The  pot  of  plants  from  which  our  illustration  was 
taken  bloomed  in  the  collection,  of  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 

Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Heston,  Kent.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  produced  in  company  with  the  leaves, 
and  are  so  very  short  as  to  be  almost  globular'  when  in 
full  bloom.  This  appearance  is  brought  about  largely 
by  the  segments  of  the  flower  being  incurved  at  the 
tips  during  a  large  portion1  of  the  time  the  flowers  are 
in  perfection.  They  do  open  fully,  however,  at  'a  cer¬ 
tain  stage,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration.  The 
solitary  plant  on  the'  extreme  left  of  the  picture  shows 
a  slightly  different  form  of  flower  which  occurs 
amongst,  imported  conus  of  C.  libanoticum.  The  seg¬ 
ments1  are  lanceolate,  erect  and  more  pointed.  The 
colour  varies  from  pale  purple  to  pure  white  amongst, 
v  imported  conns,  and  as  each  gives  rise  to  a  variable 
number  of  flowers,  sometimes  reaching  seven  or  ten,  a 
clump  of  this  species  has  a  very  cheerful  effect  during 
the  winter  months.  Headers  will  remember  that  our 
native  C.  autumnale  does  not  produce  its  leaves  till 
spring.  The  leaves  of  C.  libanoticum  are  now  much 
longer  than  the  flowers,  and  enclose  the  withered  ret¬ 
ina  ins  of  the  latter. 

^rachelospermum  crocostomum 

For  many  years  past,  gardeners  have  been  familiar 
with  T.  jasminoides,  perhaps  better  known  as  T.  rhynchosper- 
mum,  and  which  has  been  used  a,s  a  greenhouse  plant,  for  a 
very  long  period.  Some  regard  it  as  a  climber,  while 
others  train  it  oh  a  framework  as  a  specimen  plant  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration  or  for  exhibition  purposes. 

That  to  which  we  now  refer  was  for  some  time  believed  to  be 
a,  variety  of  it,  and  when  we  first  made  its  acquaintance  twenty 
years  ago  or  more  on  a  wall  at  Hew  it  was  named  T.  jasi- 
minoides  angustifolium.  It  was  then  a  very  small  plant,  but 
has  since  greatly  increased  in,  size,  covering  a  space  about,  8  ft. 
wide  and  10  ft.  high.  When  the  plant,  came  into  bloom  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  distinct  from  T.  jasminoides,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  T.  crocostomum. 
The  leaves  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  better-known  type, 
lanceolate,  leathery  in.  character  and  evergreen. 

Last  year  the  plant  bloomed  splendidly  when  our  illustration 


was  taken,  as  may  be  seen-  by  reference  to  the  picture.  Those 
starry  flowers  are  creamy-white  with  an  orange  centre,  as  the 
specific  name  is  intended  to  indicate.  The  origin  of  the  plant 
is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  China. 
During  all  the  years  which  it  has  been  growing  upon  the  wall 
it  has  never  received  any  protection  whatever,  so  that  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  least.  All  that 
it  requires  is  a.  little  attention  in  the  nailing  in  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  shoots  and  cutting  away  any  shoots  produced  for  which 
there  may  be  no  room  on  the  wall. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have'  a  very  beautiful  wall 
climber  indeed,  and,  being  evergreen,  one  that  would  serve  to 
cover  walls  in  places  where  deciduous  climbers  would  be  im- 
admissible.  It,  is  very  neat  at  all  periods  of  the  fear,  qryj 
continues  in  bloom  for  some  weeks. 


Melons. 

The  chief  thing  in  Melon  culture  is  the  root  action,  after 
getting  the  hotbed  in  and  allowing  it  to1  remain  a  week  or  two 


before  planting.  For  early  Melons  you  do'  not  require  too 
large  heaps,  but  get  them  in,  a  day  or  two  before  planting,  so 
that  they  will  get,  warm..  For  a,  compost,  get  some  good  loam 
and  a,  good  sprinkling  of  lime  rubble.  A  few  horse  droppings 
will  help  it  a,  lot.  Ram  the  soil  very  hard,  allowing  the  ball 
to  remain  about  Jin.  in  above  the  level  of  the  soil  ;  then  press 
the  hall  round  the  side  with  your  hand,  so>  as  to  get  it  on  a 
good  slope  all  round1.  Then  give  a,  thin  covering  of  sifted 
loam  all  over  the'  bed  to  finish  off  with,  and  for  the  young  roots 
to  ramble  into'.  Where  you  are  troubled  with  wood-lice,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  some  tins  made  as  will  hold  water  to  fit 
round  the  base  of  the  plant  about  6  in.  from  the  stem.  It  is 
then  impossible  for  wood-lice  to  get  to  them.  Do  not  allow 
the  plants  to  make  more  wood  than,  is  necessary,  keeping  the 
latter  also  well  in  hand.  If  they  do  not  show  fruit,  pinch 
them  back  to'  the  first  break.  Where  they  show  fruit  let  the 
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Colchicum  libanoticum,  a  winter  flowering  species. 
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lead  run  on  to  the  next  break  and  then  pinch.  It  is  best  ta 
work  it  so  a9  all  your  flowers  on  one  plant  will  open  the  same 
day.  Keep  a.  nice  dry  atmosphere  for  setting ;  by  setting 
them  all  the  same  day  (if  possible'),  it  gives  the  fruit  a.  chance 
toi  swell  away  together ;  two  or  three  on  each  plant  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  early  crop1.  Use  the  syringe  freely  when  the 
plants:  are  in  a  young  state.  After  the  plants  get  up  the  trellis, 
great  care  must  be  taken:  to  keep'  the  water  from  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  or  they  will  rot.  If  the  plant  -shows  any  signs  of 
bleeding,  a  little  dry  cement-dust  will  stop'  that.  When  the 
fruits  are  about  three  parts  swelled  they  will  require  the:  boards 
put  to  them  ;  failing  boards,  some  matting  put  crossways  will 
answer  the*  same  purpose.  When  the  fruits  have  done  swelling 
they  will  require  but  very  little  water  at  the  roots,  S.  S, 


Dwarf-growing  Stove  Plants,  suitable  for 

Edging. 

We  all  know  that  to  put  a  good  finish,  to  a,  group-  of  plants 
in  our  stove®  or  greenhouses  we  must  have  some  dwarf- 
growing  subjects.  Therefore  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  which  I  think  are  both  beautiful  arid  useful. 

First  of  all,  I  think  I  ought  to  take  those  two  common 
bub  still  beautiful  plants',  the-  Panic-urn  and  the  Tradeisicantiai. 

What  is-  more  beautiful  than  Tradescantiai  discolor  and  its 
varieties?  They  can  be  used  for  undergrowth,  or  to  hang 
down  the  side®  of  the  -stage  to  hide  the  hot-water  pipes  •  -or 
again,  they  make  charming  subjects  for  a  hanging  basket,  I 
think  I  need  not  mention  anything  about  Its  cultivation,  as 
nothing  could  be  easier  to  propagate  and  grow,  for  they  ro-ot 
a®  readily  -as-  a  weed. 

Then  we  have  Panicum  variegatum.  What  a-  lovely  hanging 
plant  this  is!  It.  is  a  plant  which  wdl  root  and  grow  just  a® 
readily  as  the  Tradescant-iau  I  think  the  Panicum  has  one 
fault,  and  that  is  its  readiness  to  root  into:  any  pot.  it.  happens 
to  come  across  in.  its  travels  if  allowed  to  stay  in.  one  position 
long  enough.  There  are  also  some  beautiful  tall-growing 
Panicum®,  such  a.s  Panicum  p-licatum,  with  its  graceful  Palm- 
like  foliage,  but  we  will  not  touch  on  these  now. 

Now  we  come:  tc  the  Fittonias.  There  are  -several  varieties 
of  these,  buti  I  think  the  best,  varieties:  are  argyroneurai  and 
Pearcedi,  the  one  with-  its-  foliage  beautifully  netted  with  silvery- 
white  on  a  green,  ground,  and  the-  other,  Pearcedi,  with  a,  green 
ground  netted  with  red. 

They-  can  he  very  easily  propagated  b-y  cuttings',  placed  two 
or  three  in  a  pot,  filled  with  a.  mixture  of  silver  sand,  loam, 
and  peat,  and  then  put  into  a  moist  and  warm  propagating 
frame.  Nothing  looks  much  neater  and  prettier  than  a)  good 
pan-  o-f  Fittonias  when  they  have  clothed  the  surface  of  the  pan 
with  their  charming  foliage  and  also  hang  down  the  sides  of 
the  pan.  They  will  thrive  in  a  moist  and  shady  part  of  the 
stove,  where  many  other  kinds  -of  plants  could  not!  be  got  to 
grow. 

Now  we  c-ome  to-  the  Sonerilla®,  with  their  pretty  spotted 
and  splashed  foliage.  These  a, re  dwarf-growing  subject®,  with 
very  handsome  foliage  -and  pretty  flowers.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  o-f  S  oner  ilia®  now  too  numerous  to  mention 
individually  in  this  article. 

They  thrive  veiy  well  in  a,  mixture  of  peat,  silver  sand,  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  -a,  small  quantity  of  loam  added, 
but,  the  loam  may  be  omitted  if  you  like.  Always1  use  plenty  o-f 
silver  sand. 

The  fo-liage  of  some  of  the  Sonerilla®  is  too  beautiful  to 
describe  with  the  pen,  and  a  well-grown  pan  or  pot  of  them  is- 
a  sight  not  soon  forgotten:. 

Another  lovely  foliage  plant  is  the  Bertiolonia-.  There  are 
many  varieties:  of  these  again,  with  foliage  which  outrivals 
even  that  of  the:  Sonerilla, s  for  beauty,  and  are  almost  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  some  of  the  variegated  Orchids  (Ajicectocbili).  They 
have  foliage  with  a  groundwork  of  different:  shades  of  green, 

-  nme  of  which-  are  spotted  and  -others;  lined  or  netted  with 


shades  of  -rose,  silvery  white,  etc.  They  may  he  propagated 
by  cuttings  which  have  not  -become  too  hard.  They  do  best 
put  in  pots  singly  in  -a  mixture  of  chopped  -sphagnum  and  sand, 
and  placed  under  a  bell-glass  or  in  a  close  propagating  frame. 
Never  allow  them  to  flag  for  want  of  water,  and  -always  keep 
them  shaded  from  the  hot  sun.  When  you  pot  them  on,  a 
mixture  of  peat,  silver  s-and,  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss 
should  be  used.  They  will  not  thrive  where  too  much  ah  is 
admitted,  a-s  it  dries  up-  the  moisture  too  much  for  their  liking. 

I  have  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  of  them  grown  entirely 
in  a  propagating  frame,  in  a  stove  -temperature  o-f  course. 

Another  pretty  little  plant  is  Pellionia  daveauana ;  it  is  of 
extremely  easy  culture',  and  has  pretty  bronze  and  green  leaves, 
very  neat  and  small. 

Then  there  are  the  Pep-eromias1,  which  are  dwarf-growing 
st-ove  subjects,  with  prettily-marked  fleshy  leaves.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  trailing  hab-it  -and  make  pretty  basket  plants. 
They  may  rea-dily  be  propagated  from  single  joint®  of  the 


Tkachelospekmum  crocostomum.  *  (See  p.  235.) 


stem  with  just  'a-  leaf  attached  to  the  same.  Place  them  in 
pans  or  pots  filled  with  s-and,  peat,  and  loam,  and  keep  them 
moist  and  warm  in  a  propagating  frame,  and  they  will  soon 
root  and  start  to  grow,  when  they  may  be  potted  off  in  a 
mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  with  a  lit-t-le  leaf-soil  added. 
Keep  them  growing  in  a-  stove  temperature. 

I  could  mention  many  other  lovely  dwarf-growing  subjects 
for  the  stove',  but  I  am  -afraid  I  have  gone  beyond  the  allotted 
space  now.  However,  I  shall  b-ei  glad  to  mention  others-  in  a 
further  article  with  the  editor’s  permission.  J.  A.  W. 


Potatos  at  Holmbush,  Corxwall. — It  would  seem  that  the 
wet  weather  has  been  making  itself  felt  in  Cornwall  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Potatos  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holmbush  which  were  left  in  the  ground  last 
autumn  still  remain  undug. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to:  say  a  word  or  two  jn  favour  of  the  above. 
I  have  for  a  number  of  year's  advocated  a  union  of  gardeners, 
so  as  to  raise  the  status  of  the  practical  gardener  and  protect 
himself  against  the  detrimental  forces  of  evils  that  he  has  to 
battle  against.  To  launch  a  gardeners’  association  on  the 
strict  trade  union  society  rules  and  incorporating  their  forms 
of  procedure  would  simply  mean  failure.  Although  we  believe 
this,  it  must  not  debar  gardeners  from  combining  together  for 
mutual  benefit,  nor  should  it  be  used  as  an  argument  against 
the  formation  of  such  an  association,.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  the  strongest  incentive  to  all  gardeners  to  band  them¬ 
selves  together. 

The  difficulties  and  obstacles  that-  appear  to  the  mind  of  a 
large  number  of  gardeners  in  considering  the  forming  of  a  union 
are  so  complicated  that  they  conclude  a  union  isi  impossible. 
The  error  that  is  made  by  the  aforesaid  is. — the  standard  they 
have  set  up. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  gardening  have  the  times  pre¬ 
sented  so'  favourable  conditions  for  the  launching  of  such  am 
association.  The  conditions  on  all  sides,  are  most  suitable  for 
propagating  a,  reasonable  scheme  of  co-operation.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  most  satisfactory  to  see  a  movement  for  forming  an  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  trust  it  will  not  turn  back,  and,  whatever  cold 
water, may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  others,  that  nothing  will  deter 
or  keep  it  from  arriving  at  victory. 

No  union  will  be  a  success  unless  it  is  framed  on  broad  lines 
and  incorporates  all  trained  gardeners  within  its  folds.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  scheme  that  the  committee  appointed  will 
submit  to  the  public  meeting  of  gardeners  in  London,  I  do 
trust  it  will  be  a.  scheme  on  broad'  lines,  and  that  it  will  allow 
all  trained  gardeners  to  join  it. 

Registration  of  gardeners  will  at  once  be  accepted  as  the 
first  object  of  the  association,. 

Regulation  of  wages  and  working  hours,  are  attainable  objects 
of  the  future  and  of  vital  importance  in  the  scheme.  But  any¬ 
thing  in  the  form  of  classification,  apart  from  the  designation 
of  the  true  position  held  by  the  member  in  the  profession',  viz., 
apprentice,  journeyman,  foreman,  etc.,  will  not  be  commend¬ 
able.  The  scheme',  we  trust,  will  also  state  the  length  of  time 
that  apprentices  have  toi  serve,  and  lay  down  a  rule,  on  the 
,  Humber  of  apprentices  that  ought  to  be  employed:  according  to 
the  size  of  the  garden.  And  to  my  mind  it  is  also  a,  question, 
if  a  time  limit  should  not  be  passed  on  journeyman  and  fore¬ 
man  that  they  ought  to  serve  before  assuming  the  duties  of  a 
head  gardener.  This  need  not  be  made  a  lengthened  period. 

I  need  not  enter  into  details  here  of  the  parties  that  the) 
Scheme  must  exclude,  etc. ;  rather  let  me  say  that  the  fee  for 
admission  and  the  annual  payments  should  be  a  sum  that'  is 
within  the  reach  and  power  of  all  to  pay  without  causing  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  felt  hardship1. 

The  association  or  union  must  be  a  national  one ;  and  to  be 
a  success  the  head  office'  may  be  in  London,  but  the  entire 
comitry  must  be  made  into  districts,  say,  East  Wale®,  South 
and  North  districts,  and  in  each  of  the  aforesaid  districts  the 
most  central  city  or  town  should  be  chosen  for  the  head  official 
centre  for  the  said  districts ;  and  the  interest®  of  each  district 
should  lie  looked  after  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
members  in  that  district.  And  to  bring  and  keep'  the  entire 
members  in  constant  touch  with  the  movement,  branches  should 
be  formed  in  every  locality  of  each  district  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  desire  such,  the  branches'  having  the  right 
to  meet  and  attend  to  all  business  matters  that  are  within  their 
section  or  of  importance  to  the  society,  etc. 

To  launch  such  a  scheme  and  bring  it  directly  before  the 
majority  of  gardeners  funds  will  be  required ;  therefore'  a  re¬ 
duc'd.  should  be  sent  in  the  first  case  toi  all  gardeners’  assooiar 
tions  and  societies  that  are  directly  connected  with  horticulture 
and  request  them  to  grant  a  donation  for  the  purpose  of  the 


payment  of  printing  and  laying  the  scheme  before  all  gardeners 
for  their  consideration  and  approval. 

A  direct  voice  in  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  by  the 
various  associations,  etc.,  is  a  step  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  will  result  in  bringing  into  action  a  lever  power  of  far- 
reaching  consequence ;  for  there  are  thousands  in  the  trade  that 
are  feeling  keenly  the  cruel  evils  that  cramp  tire  pathway  of 
their  life,  and  1  am  confident  that  they  will  respond  through 
these  associations',  etc.,  in  favour  of  a,  reasonable  scheme  of 
union. 

It  must  not  he  expected  that  any  scheme,  however  reasonably 
framed,  will  meet,  with  the  approval  of  everyone.,  or  that  the 
benefits  of  a  union  will  produce  results  at  once.  The  results 
will  require  time,  and  in  some  oases  they  will  show  themselves 
more  rapidly  than  in  others.  A  gradual  march  of  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  the  mode  of  it®  growth,  and  in  some  districts  there 
will  be  greater  difficulties  at  the  outset,  but  these  will  yield  in 
the  end,  for  no  district  will  be  ablei  of  itself  to  confer  the  benefits 
that  a  union,  will  give,  and  the  union  benefits  will  in  the  end 
in  all  districts  be  seized  upon  by  all  young  men.  The  benefits 
of  the  cause  are  not  at  present  my  object — the  main  question, 
is  the  supporting  of  a  scheme  of  union,  and  in  my  estimation 
the  country  is  prepared  for  it,  though  no  great  movement  such 
as  this  will  instantaneously  reach  the  goal  of  its.  ambition;. 
All  who  at  the  present  time  have  sounded  the  depths  of,  these 
evils  do  not  expect  that  any  scheme  will  immediately  cure 
them ;  bub  the  tide  of  these  evils  must  be  attacked  and  blocked 
and  then  steadily  removed.  Personally,  our  faith  in  the  grit 
and  backbone  of  the  men,  in  all  grades  of  the  profession  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  believe  that  nearly  all  will  rise  to.  do  their 
duty,  and  the  hand  of  the  dial  which  points  the  way  to  a  better 
state  will  become  an  established  truth.  Too  long  already  have 
we  drifted  in  separation ;  the  opportunity  now  is  ours  to.  redeem 
the  past  and  help,  to  make  the  future  sweeter  for  all.  Union 
is  strength  and  the  time  for  it  is — now.  John  Cameron. 

N  orthumberland. 

Plants  Forced  by  Fire, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World, 

Sir, — The  “  Globe  ”  gives  a  curious  account  of  plants  being 
forced  by  fire  at  Chaussee-Siur-Marne,  near  Chalons,  France. 
“  Some  Pear  and  Apple  tree®  in  an  orchard  were  partly  scorched 
by  the  fire,  and  the  untouched  branches,®.,  few  weeks  later — 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  end  of  September: — burst  into  a  second 
blossoming  as  thick  as  in  springtime.  Some  Lilacs  and  Plum 
trees,  after  being  scorched,  also  flowered  again.'’ 

It  is  suggested  that  horticulturists  might  learn  something 
from  this  experience.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the.  heat  of 
the  firei  taken  up  by  the  soil  might  have  caused  the  growth; 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  gardening  f ra.- 
ternity  have  toi  say.  I  have  also1,  noticed  that  the  trees  adjacent 
to  a  bonfire  have  had  a  quicker  growth,  and  that  grass,  etc., 
always  seem  to  grow  quickly  on  the  ashes. 

J.  C.  Merryweather. 
Whitehall  Court,  S.W.,  March  7th,  1901. 

[It  seems  to  us  quite  possible  for  such  a.  thing  to,  happen  as 
that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Merryweather.  The  trees  and  bushes 
had  evidently  nearly  completed  their  summer  growth,,  wliile 
the  leaves  and  roots  were  still  active  and  would  continue  so 
for  some  weeks.  The  foliage:  was  scorched,  with  the  result, 
that  the  trees  were  denuded  of  their  foliage  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  In  the  absence  of  foliage  the  roots  would  have 
the:  effect  of  plumping  up  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  and 
finally  of  opening  those  that  in  the  natural  state  of  things 
would  not  have  been  sufficiently  advanced  till  .spring.  The 
trees  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  produce  fresh  leaves  by 
reason  of  the  force  of  the  current  of  sap.  from  root,  pressure, 
there  being  no  natural  passage  for  this  sap.  in  the  absence 
of  leaves.  A  second  growth  in  trees  is  often  brought  about 
by  heavy  rainfall  late  in  summer,  even  when  the  trees  are 
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well  furnished  with  foliage.  This  may  result  in  fresh  leaves 
or  flowers,  or  both. 

The  heat,  imparted  to  the  soil  by  the  fire  would  have  been 
dissipated  long  before  it.  could  have  influenced  the  growth 
of  the  trees.  '  Grass  would  grow  quickly  and  strongly  on. 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  by  reason  of  the  potash  and  other  mineral 
food  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots.— Ed.] 

The  Proposed  National  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  waited  patiently  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of 
your  many  able  contributors  would  take  up  the;  above  subject, 
Is  it  possible  that  an  army  of  10,000  men  cannot  muster  suffi¬ 
cient.  brains,  business  acumen,  and  pluck  to  formulate;  and 
finance  some  scheme  that  shall  more  fully  represent  the  average 
gardener  than  does  the  existing  costly  ones,  all  of  which  re¬ 
present  the  gardener  only  in  name? 

For  the  sake  of  our  common  cause  do  not  kill  the  proposed 
scheme  by  indifference,  or  waste  your  talent  as  a  scribe  by 
hurling  disagreeable  adjectives;  at  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
striving  honestly  to  make  a  way  to  better  things.  It  is  said 
that  “  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread”;  this  may 
be  true,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  angels  have  seldom  any 
objection  to  use  the  path  that  the  sorealled  fools  have;  rushed 
in  to  make  pleasant  for  them  to  tread. 

Some;  object  to  anything  that  savours  of  trade  unionism. 
Well,  call  it  something  else  ;  say  the  “  British  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  or  “  The;  Guild  of  Blue  Aprons,”  or  any  other  fanciful 
name  you  like'.  Only  make  a  start  with  some  scheme  that 
shall  meet  the  present  want,  and  state  clearly  what  the  average 
gardener  may  expect  to  gain  by  becoming  a  member. 

If  we  gardeners,  cannot  start  a  new  society,  then;  let  us  do 
the  next  best  thing ;  that  is,  take  up  the)  cause,  of  someone  of 
the  already  established  gardeners’  institutions  that  are  sending 
round  the  “  hat,”  and,  if  necessary,  remodel  it  To  meet  the 
present-day  requirements,  and  then  use  every  legitimate  means 
to  place  it  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 

We  gardeners  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  oo-operative 
society  that  from  a  tiny  seedling  lias:  by  dint,  of  perseverance 
and  good  management  grown  into  a  giant  tree  with  many 
healthy  branches,  and  what  men  have  done  that  men  can  do. 
The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  apathy,  the  curse  of  any 
undertaking,  and  as  fatal  to  the  life  of  a.  society  as  is  the 
dreaded  sleeping  disease  to  the  Tomato.  Ini  conclusion,  I 
would  ask,  nay  beg,  every  genuine  “  blue  apron  ”  who  wishesi 
for  a  better  state  of  things  to  wake  up  and  at  least  help  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling  towards  the;  goal.  The  old  motto  will 
serve*  for  my  tailpiece:  “  Work  on,  hope  on,  and  be  ye  surei 
self-help  is  noble  schooling.”  C1.  S.  Ritchie. 

Bournemouth. 


Tabic  Plants. 

The;  most  of  these  emanate  from  the  stove.  They  occupy 
such  a  prominent  parti  of  the  house,  viewed  and  judged  from 
all  sides,  that  young  gardeners  should  bestow  a  little  extra 
care.  and.  attention  on  these  subjects.  In  Pandanus  Veitchii  we 
have  an  ideal  plant  for  this  work,  that  is,  if  properly  coloured 
leaves  are  to  be  got.  I  would  deviate  from  the  usual  method 
of  propagating  this,  which  isi  generally  in  a  close  and  warm 
case  in  the  stove.  Firstly,  obtain  good-coloured  offsets;  or 
suckers;  insert  these  in  thumb-pots  of  sand,  and  place  on  a 
shelf  in  the  stove.  You  will  find  that  the  general  routine  of 
the  stove  will  afford  sufficient  moisture  for  the  suckers  till 
rooted.  These  may  he  potted  on  ini  a,  sandy  compost,  keeping 
the  plants  well  elevated  to  combat  against  damp  ;  5-|-in.  pots; 
are  large  enough  for  table  plants,  confining  some  to  small  pots 
to  correspond  with  your  centre  plant. 

Pandanadsi  revel  in  abundance  of  water  in  summer,  but  in 
being  almost  dry  at  the  root,  and  overhead  in  winter.  To 
propagate  Pandanus  in  a  close;  and  humid  atmosphere  you 
will  soon  find  out.  that,  the'  leaves'  asfeume  a.  green  appearance, 


and  the  cultivator  will  have  difficulty  to  recover  the  much 
desired  white  and  green-striped  leaves.  The  plants  become 
too  large  for  table  work  before  the  colour  is  obtained.  In 
table  plants  always  endeavour  to  procure;  good-coloured  cut¬ 
tings  toi  start  with,  a.s;  plants  soon  pass  the  stage  for  dinner- 
table;  work.  Crotons  are  ivell  adapted  for  this  work. 

•Single-stem  varieties  should  have  preference  to  the  bushy 
habit.  The  process  of  mossing  is  veiy  effective  and  by  far  the 
quickest  method  of  increase,  which  has  to'  be  carried  out.  in 
most  gardens.  It  consists  of  choosing  good  shoots  and  cutting 
below  a  joint  in  an  upward  direction,  inserting  a  small  piece 
of  wood  to  keep  this;  open.  Wrap  round  with  sphagnum  moss 
and  sand,  and  apply  a  stake  if  necessary.  Potting  may  be 
done  in  a.  week  or  two1.  Dracaenas  may  be  included  for  table 
work,  old  stems  cut  in  lengths  being  best.  A  light  material 
is  best  for  potting  and  loosely  potted. 

The  finest  and  delicate  varieties  of  Crotons  and  Dracaenas 
are  often  requisite  for  housework,  siO'  it  will  benefit  to  have 
them  thoroughly  rootbound  to;  endure  the  change  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  fine-folia, ged  plants.  I  think  that  deep  potting  of 
variegated  plants  is  veiy  incentive  to  the  original  greenness 
or  colour.  Keep  your  plants  neatly  staked  and  scrupulously 
clean.  Young  Palms  which  are  so  much  raised  from  seed  make 
ai  nice  change  on  a  table,  such  as  Kentias  and  the  popular 
Cocos  weddeliaua.  The  miniature  Caladium  argyrites  is  veiy 
attractive  and  quite  a  rarity  nowadays.  The  innumerable 
colours  of  Coleus,  so'  easily  cultured  in  summer,  can  be  grown 
in  all  sizes  to  suit,  the  most  fastidious.  It  is  of  no  use  unless 
we  have;  variety  for1  effect,  coupled  with  economic  elements. 

A.  V.  M. 


Grafting  Orchard  Trees. 

Wei  often  find  in  our  orchards  old  trees  that  bear  indifferent 
fruit ;  also  unhealthy  trees  which  might  by  grafting  and  a 
little  attention  be  transformed  into  young,  healthy,  produc¬ 
tive  trees  of  superior  varieties. 

The  best,  time  for  this  work  is  the  latter  part  of  March  to 
the;  beginning  of  April,  which  varies  according  to;  the  season 
and  locality. 

The  period  for  grafting  is;  better  deferred  till  the  circulation 
be  brisk,  and  the  buds  of  the  stock  begin,  to  break. 

Grafts  or  scions  should  be  collected  any  time  in  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  laid  in  a,  situation  where  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  frost  or  much  sunshine  unt.il  they  are 
used,  when  the  stock  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  graft, 
in  forwardness  of  vegetation.  * 

Cleft  or  crown  grafting  is  the  best  method  for  those  who  by 
this  plan  renovate  old  trees,  or  who-,  for  fancy  and  amusement, 
engraft  many  different  varieties*  on  the  same  tree. 

If  it  he  intended  to  renovate  a,  tree,  all  the  branches  should 
be  headed  down  and  grafted.  They  should  not  he  all  cut  to 
equal  lengths  in  a,  crowded  manner,  hut  to  different  ones  at 
various  heights  in  order  that  they  have  more  room. 

In  grafting  branches  less  than  2  in.  in  diameter,  cleft  graft¬ 
ing  should  be  preferred.  Two,  three,  or  four  grafts  .should 
be  put  on  each  branch,  according  to  its  size,  so  that  if  two  or 
•three  fail  the  taking  of  one  may  be  ensured,  which  is  generally 
sufficient  to  leave,  unless  it,  be  thought  expedient  to.  leave 
two  on  the  larger  branches. 

When,  the  graft  is  prepared,  which  should  have  but,  three  or 
four  buds,  introduce  it  to  the  prepared  stock,  bind  up  well 
but  not  too  tightly,  and  cover  the  wounds  with  wax  or  grafting 
clay  ;  if  the  latter,  bring  it  over  the  toil*  of  the  stock,  keeping 
clear  of  the  graft’s  buds. 

Grafting  clay  should  be  prepared  with  some  good  stiff  clay, 
a  little  bracken,  horse-dung,  and  a.  little  cut  hay,  which  will 
help  it  to  hold  together  better.  These  should  be  well  stirred 
together  in  the  manner  of  making  mortar.  J.  G. 


Chionocloxa  Luoiliae  sardensis  is  now  the  glory  of  the  hardy 
flower  garden,  where  care  has  been  taken  to  plant  it  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  previous  autumn. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“See  aged  Winter,  ’mid  his  surly  reign,  at  thy  blythe  carol  clears  his  furrowed  brow.” — Burns. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Short  Articles. 


le  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
,1  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

n  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 
'  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
j  lgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
it  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
ceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
iher  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
asidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
ay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
ws;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
ccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
suilly  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
dn,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


he  following  Coloured  j 
>lates  have  appeared  in 
ecent  numbers : — 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII,  $ 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
OTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS.  < 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
OEZLII.  (, 

.August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3  — LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  ) 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  ) 
ASSEUR. 

January  2  —  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  j 
OSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  \ 
OUNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  I 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  < 
iblishers,  price  2^d.  post  free.  < 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of  ’) 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  NIGRA; 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  J 
Plate  of 

IRIS  SINDJARENSIS 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’  l 
ompetition  was  awarded  to  “  D.  A.  D.”  > 
,r  his  article  on  “Debating  Societies  { 
Jr  Young  Gardeners, ’’  page  215. 


Centenary  of  the  R.H.S. 


Last  Scenes  at  Chiswick. — For  the 

better  part  of  a  century  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  been  to  thousands  a  spot  hallowed 
by  pleasant  memories,  and  now  on  a 
day  springlike  in  its  sunshine,  with  grem 
buds  foretelling  of  life  new  born,  the  death- 
knell  was  sounded.  To  those  who  knew  and 
loved  the  gardens,  even  as  a  green  resort, 
from  the  brick-red  monotony  of  London,,  the 
scene  was  infinitely  sad.  Sentiment  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dead  in,  these  strenuous  days,  yet 
there  were  many  like  ourselves,  wandering 
disconsolately  round,  bidding  a  long  farewell 
to  the  gardens,  and  out  of  distant  year's  un¬ 
bidden  memory  was  recalling  ancient  scenes1. 

Even  now  the  gardens  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  ruthless  hand  of  the  builder  will 
soon  be  upon  it,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the 
tender  green  of  the  foliage  and  the  winsome 
blossom  is  looked  for,  behold  the  gaimt 
scaffold-poles  and  the  rising  walls  of  an  “  art  ” 
villa,!  Another  green  spot  of  pleasant 
memories  that  grim  London  has  eaten  up1  in 
its  ruthless  march.  “  I’ve  known  the  gardens 
for  seventy-five  years,”  said  one  of  the  dis¬ 
consolate  wanderers.  “  As  a  child  I’ve'  played 
in  them ;  as  a  young  man  I’ve  courted  in, 
them ;  and  have  seen  my  children  and  my 
children’s  children  playing  in  them.  I 
thought  they  would  have  lasted  out  my 
time.” 

The  last  scene  of  all  “  that  ends  this  strange 
eventful  history”  took  place  on  March  10th, 
when  the  remaining  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
etc.,  were  sold  by  auction.  For  many  busy 
weeks  the  gardeners  had  been  busy  remov¬ 
ing  everything  that  was  required  at  the  new 
gardens,  and  this  sale  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
final  clearance.  Fair  prices  were  realised  for 
some  things,  but  on  the  whole  the  bidding 
was  very  slack.  And  now  the  gardens  are 
being  denuded  of  their  remaining  stock,  and 
'tlie  only  remaining  landmarks  of  an  historic 
place  will  soon  be  the  big  trees  and  tire 
glasshouses,  vineries,  etc.,  which  goi  with  the 
land. 

History  of  the  Society. — In  1804  it 
occurred  to  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,, 
F.R.S.  (some  accounts  say  Josiali  Wedg¬ 
wood),  that  the  founding  of  a,  horticul¬ 


tural  society  would  be  of  advantage  not 
merely  to  those  living  in  and  around  London, 
but  to  British  horticulturists  generally.  He 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  P.R.S.,  also  the  eminent  botanist 
Mr.  R.  A.  Salisbury,  and  the  royal  gardeners, 
Messrs.  Aiton,  of  Kew,  and  Forsyth,  of  Ken¬ 
sington.  The'  result  of  his  negotiations  or 
communications  was  that  on  March  7th, 
1904,  the  Horticultural  Society  was  founded. 
Its  objects  -were  to  collect  information  re¬ 
specting  the  culture  and  treatment  of  all 
plants,  trees  and  garden  vegetables,  useful 
and  ornamental.  The  aim  was  also  to  foster 
every  branch  of  horticulture  and  the  arts 
connected  with  it,  and  to  give  premiums  for 
improvements'  in,  horticulture,  when,  judged 
expedient  to  do  so: 

All  of  the  above  were  very  famous  men  in 
their  day,  and  their  works,  are  frequently 
quoted  in  gardening  and  botanical  literature 
even  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Knight  is 
commemorated  by  the  Knightian  Medal  of 
the  Society,  and  was  noted  in  his  day  for  the 
attention  which  he  gave  to  scientific  horticul¬ 
ture  and  vegetable  physiology.  He  contri¬ 
buted  papers  on:  these  subjects  both  to  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  In  the  first  paper  of 
the  “  Transactions,”  lie  said  that.  ”  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  society  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  horticulture  has  long  been 
wanted.” 

The  meeting  at  which  the  society  was 
founded  took  place  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Ilatchard,  booksellers,  187,  Piccadilly,  the 
firm  still  occupying  the  same  premises.  In 
the  early  numbers  of  the  “  Transactions  ” 
many  interesting  and  useful  papers  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  various  practical  phases  of  horticul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  on  scientific  subjects. 

In  1809  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorp ora¬ 
tion  was  granted  to  the  society,  and  it  hence¬ 
forth  became  known  as  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society — that  was  five  years  after  its 
establishment.  The  object  of  the  society, 
a,s  stated  by  the  charter,  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  orna¬ 
mental  as  well  as  useful.  ’  The  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  was  the  first  president,  Charles 
Greville  the  first  treasurer,  and  Richard 
Anthony  Salisbury  its  first  secretary.  Earl 
Powis,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  W.  T.  Aiton,  and  T.  A.  Knight  were 
also  on  the  council. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  ” 
was  published  in  1812.  Even  at  this  time 
the  society  had  no  local  habitation,  but  shared 
with  the  Linnean  Society  such  accommoda- 
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tio'ix  as  could  be  obtained  in  Gerrardi  Street,  Sohcv,  at  a  rental 
of  25gs.  In  1811,  on  the  death  of  the  first  president,  Mr. 
Thomasi  Andrew  Knight  was  installed  in  his  place,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  this  position  for  twenty-seven  years,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  1816  the  first  bye-laws  were 
passed,  and  the  society  put  on  a  business-like  footing.  This 
had  such  a  beneficial  effect  that  in  1818  the  income  of  the 
society  had  reached  £1,791,  and  the  expenditure  £1,719.  At 
the'  same  time,  the  society  possessed  assets  valued  at  £4,400. 

An  experimental  garden  was  established  at  Kensington  with 
a  nursery  at  Ealing  in  1818.  Offices  were  acquired  by  purchas¬ 
ing  21,  Regent  Street,  at  a  cost  of  £4,200.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  was  originally  two  guineas1,  but  about  this  time  it  was 
raised  to  three  guineas.  Between  1819  a.nd  1821  845  new 
Fellows  joined  the  society.  Ini  1822  the  gardens  of  the  society 
•were  removed  from  Kensington  and  Ealing  to  Chiswick,  where 
they  have  remained  ever  since  till  the:  last  scenes  which  we  re^ 
count  above.  The' society  took  a  lease  of  33  acres  for  thirty  years 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  lease  fell  in  in  1852,  when 
it  was  renewed  for  a  like  period.  This  in  turn  fell  in  in  1882, 
and  the  lease  was  renewed  for  another  period,  which  wonld 
have'  terminated  in.  1912,  but  the  remainder  was  surrendered 
for  a  certain  sum  in  view  of  the'  gardens  being  established,  at 
Wisley.  The  acreage  of  Chislwick  was  greatly  reduced  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  lease,  the  area  at  present  enclosed 
by  the  walls  being  only  1 2  acres. 

As  early  as  1818  the  society  recognised  'the  value  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  plants',  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  from  other  countries 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.  In  the  first  place,  the'  plants 
seem  to  liave  come  through  Fellows  of  the  society  and  others 
abroad.  The  first  collector  sent  abroad  by  the  society  was 
Mr.  Don  in  1821.  In  1823  Dd.  David  Douglas  was  employed 
as  a  collector.  In  1824  and  afterwards  he  visited  various  parts 
of  North  America  down  tio*  California,  and  sent  home  seeds  of 
many  Conifers,  shrubs,  and  annual  and  perennial  herbs',  which 
have  been  of  infinite  service  in  embellishing  parks  and  gardens 
of  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  Douglas  also  visited  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Other  collectors. . sent  out  by  the  society  were  Mr.  McRae, 
Mr.  John  Potts,  Mr.  John  Damper  Parke®,  Heir  Theodor  Bart- 
weg  and  Mr.  Robert  Fortune.  The  last-named  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  selections  the  society  made  for  collecting  plants. 
Tliis  happened  in  1843.  Mr.  Fortune  sent  home  a  large 
number  of  new  plants  from  China  and  Japan,  returning  there 
to  collect  on  his  own  account,  wei  believe',  after  completing 
his  commission  with  the  R.H.S.  From.  1841  to  1845  Hartweg 
and  Fortune’s  expeditions  alone  cost  the  society  £3,837. 
During  this  period  42,584  plants',  31,374  parcels  of  cuttings, 
and  308,371  packets  of  seeds  were  distributed  from  Chiswick. 
The  last  collector  sent  out  by  the  society  was  Mr.  John  Weir, 
who  went  to  New.  Granada  in  1861. 

The  gardens  at  Chiswick  were  laid  out  at  great  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  £7,300  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  In 
1821  328  new  Fellows  were  elected,  but  after  this  period  the 
list  of  Fellows  gradually  declined  owing  to  the  heavy  entrance 
fee  and  the  increased  subscription,  this  being  6  guineas  and 
4  guineas  respectively.  There  was  a  serious  defalcation  in 
1826  and  the  annual  anniversary  dinner  was  discontinued  in| 
1827.  Fetes  or  breakfasts  were  established  at  Chiswick  to 
take  the  place  of  the  dinner.  These  in  turn  gave  way  to  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  Regent  Street  and  at  Chiswick.  It  was  chiefly 
at.  the  instance  of  Dr.  Lindley  that. the  shows*  were  established. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  in  1822,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  council  and  honorary  secretary  in  1858.  The 
room  at  Regent  Street  was  just  sufficiently  large  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  fortnightly  shows,  which  have  been  one  of  the  most 
enduring  features  of  the  society.  The  first  show  at  Chiswick 
was  held  in  1833,  and  the  last  in  1857. 

Between,  1840  and  1855  both  income  and  expenditure  had 
exceeded  £7,000,  though  the  income  from  subscriptions:  only 
averaged  £3,000.  Large  profits  accrued  from  the  Chiswick 
shows  while  fashion  and  finei  weather  favoured  them,  but' 
between  1833  and  1846  fashion  and  fine  weather  both  forsook 
Chiswick.  It.  is  worth  mention  here  that  Mr.  George  Bentham 
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was  secretary  from  1830  to  1841,  succeeding  Mr.  Knight,  who 
died  in  1838.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  held  office  as  president 
for  twenty  yearsi  and  did  much  to  add  to  the  attractions  of 
Chiswick  by  opening  his  beautiful  grounds  to;  the  Fellows, 
lie  died  in  1859  and  the  Prince  Consort  was  elected  as  his 
successor.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  society  and  the 
sale  of  21,  Regent  Street,  together  with  its  collections  of 
plants,  herbarium  and  botanical  library  and  tlie  discontinuance 
of  the  Chiswick  shows  misfortune  continued  to  dog  the  society’s 
steps,  till  on  May  1st,  1858,  the  Fellows  were  reduced  to  985 
with  a  debt  of  nearly  £10,000. 

When  the  Prince  Consort  was  elected  president  in  1858  the 
society  took  a  lease  of  20  acres  of  land  at  South  Kensington 
for  'thirty-one  years.  A  new  charter  was  granted  in  1861  and 
large  donations  from  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  made  the  affairs  of  the  society  look  rosy,  but  in  December 
of  that  same  year  the'  Prince  Consort  died.  The  enormous 
bonded  debt  which  the  society  bad  incurred  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  was  destined  finally  to  drive  it  from  that  place.  Only 
during  the  years  of  international  exhibitions' — namely,  1862 
and  1871 — was  the  society  able  to  cover  its  engagements. 
The  society  dragged  on  at  South  Kensington  till  1887,  when 
(in  1888)  a  ne!w  career  was  commenced  by  the  holding  of  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  by  pur¬ 
suing  .a  plan  which  lias  had  the  effect  of  entirely  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  the  society  in  public  opinion.  Dr.  Royle  was  secretary 
from  1852  till  his  death  in  1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Lindley,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  society  ever 
since  1822 — a.  very  illustrious  connection  indeed.  In  189!) 
the  third  charter  was  obtained  for  'the  society,  which  is  flow 
governed  by  the  same. 

The  completion  of  the  100th  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
society  happened  on  Sunday,  March  6th  last.  The  society 
has  now  entered  on  possession  of  its  garden  at  Wisley,  which 
was  purchased  and  presented  to  it  by  'Sir  Thomas  Hanbury, 
K.C.V.O.,  last  year.  The  building  of  the  new  hall  was  also 
commenced  last  year,  and  the  society  expects  to  enter  it  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  its  fortnightly  meetings  after  June,  and 
the  Carnation  and  Piootee  Society  also  entertain  the  idea  of 
holding  their  show  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  July  26th.  The  society  has  now  nearly  7,000 
Fellows,  as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  2,500  when  Chiswick 
was  in  its  heyday. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  we  gave  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  .society  in  The  Gardening  World,  Vol. 
XII.,  p.  607,  so  that  we  refrain  from  repeating  more  of  it  here 
than  just  a  reminder  of  the  centenary  year. 


Phyllostachys  nigra. 

(Sec  Supplement.') 

The  black-stemmed  Bamboo  when  grown  under  favourable 
conditions  in  the  latitude  of  London  grows,  to  a  height  of 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  The  main  stems,  though  slender,  are  liard,  and 
usually  stand  quite  erect  for  a  time,  at  least,  until  they  become 
weighed  down  by  the  abundance  of  foliage  and  the  numerous 
lateral  twiglets  'that  develop  in  the  course  of  a  few  year's. 
The  plant  shown  in  our  supplement  has  reached  this  stage  of 
development,  so  that  although  the  central  branches  are  up¬ 
right,  or  nearly  so,  others  all  round  the  outside  droop  down 
in  a  graceful  manner,  thus  completely  hiding  the  stems,  and' 
giving  the  whole  bush  a  beautiful  grassy  appearance  and  a 
light  and  feathery  character,  such  as  no  other  kind  of  vegeta- 
tain  than  a  Bamboo  could  furnish. 

The  species  of  Phyllostachys',  in  all  cases  known  to  us,  are  of 
this  feathery  and  graceful  description,  and  we  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  spoken  of  them  as  the  princes  of  the  Bamboo 
tribe,  and  that  holds'  good,  at  least  .so  far  as  the  hardy  species 
are  concerned. 

After  this  species  has  been  established  a.  year  or  two  it  begins 
to  throw  up  strong  central  stems  with  a  few  almost  naked 
branches'  on  the'  top,  or  it  may  be  that  no  side*  branches  are 
produced  at  all  the  first  year.  During  the  second  year  short 
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lateral  brandies  are  given  off  abundantly,  so  that  the  naked 
main  stems  are  beautifully  furnished  with  foliage  during  the 
second  year  of  growth.  The  lanceolate  leaves  are  relatively 
small  even  for  a  Phyllostachys,  ranging  only  from  in. 
t,o  3  in.  in  length.  These  are  of  a  glossy  dark  green  hue.  The 
specific  name  of  the  plant  relates  to  the  colour  of  the  stems, 
which  are  mostly  green  the  first  year,  but  afterwards  become 
more  or  less  black  as  they  ripen  in  after  years,  and  where  the 
climate  is  suitable  with  more  sunshine  than  in  this  country 
the  stems,  and  especially  the  side  twigs,  'become  more  or  less 
quite  black. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  species  named  P.  nigra  punctata, 
and  this  also  is  given  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  stems, 
which  may  be  black,  with  numerous  pale  green  spots,  or  green 
with  numerous  black  markings,  according  to  the  predominance 
of  one  colour  over  the  other.  The  photograph  from  which 
our  picture  was  prepared  was  taken  in  the  garden  of  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  London. 

The  collection  of  hardy  Bamboos  at  Gunnersbury  House 
has  now  become  fairly  extensive.  Mr.  James  Hudson,  the 
gardener,  has  selected  a  position  for  this  one  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  where,  it  is  sheltered  on  various  sides  by  a  Cedar, 
some  Hollies,  and  Araucaria  imbricata.  The  position  of  the 
lake  is  just  indicated  by  a  piece  of  Typha,  latifolia,  on  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  which  lias  its  roots  in 
the  water. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Cyclamen  at  Reading. 

Every  winter  a  display  of  Cyclamen  extending  over  four 
months  or  more  may  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading.  For  many  years  past  their  plan  has  been 
to  sow  in  November,  and  these  seedlings  have  been  kept 
growing  continually  and  shifted  on  as  they  require,  and  comei 
into  bloom  about  twelve  months  lienee.  They  then  continue 
flowering  for  the  greater  portion  of  winter. 

We  recently  inspected  the  collection,  and  noted  that  the 
grower  has  been  improving  his  strain  of  White  Butterfly  by 
going  back  to  the  original  flowers,  which  bad  very  widely 
spread  segments  like  a  butterfly  on  the  wing.  This  gives  the 
variety  a  distinctness  in  form  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
ordinary  reflexed  flowers.  It  also  appears  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  and  have  always  been  so. 
The  contrast  between  the  purity  of  White  Butterfly  and  Vulcan 
is  very  great,  the  latter  being  rich  crimson,  and  indeed  the 
darkest  flower  grown,  at  Reading.  The  colour  is  of  a  shade 
that  lights  up  well  with  artificial  light  when  the  lights  are 
behind  the  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  of  recent  introductions  was  that 
named  Salman  Queen,  the  flowers  being  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
salmon,  and  therefore  widely  distinct  from  the  other  colours 
ntherto  appearing  in.  this  garden  race  of  plants.  Several 
other  varieties  might  be  mentioned  amongst  the  old  persicum 
strain,  which  has  now  been  so<  improved  as  to  be  quite  away 
bom  the  original,  in  the  matter  of  size.  The  recent  strain 
named  Papilio  is  characterised  by  the  ends  of  the  petals  being 
beautifully  fringed  and  crisped.  *  This  strain,  however,  lacks 
t  ie  smoothness  of  petal  seen  in,  all  other  types  of  Cyclamen. 

Numerous  varieties  of  the  giant  strain  have  been  selected 
and  fixed,  so  that  every  year  they  form  a  feature  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  collection.  These  flowers  are  very  massive  in  proportions, 
>ome  off  them  assuming  an  unusual  width  of  petal ;  in  other's 
t  ie  petal  is  of  remarkable  length.  One  of  these  named  variei- 
ties  is  Giant  Pink,  being  of  a  soft,  shade  of  pink,  as  the  name 
implies,  and  beautiful  in  form. 

A  very  fine  flower  coming  under  our  notice  was  that  named 
rin,nt  Cherry  Red,  having  intense  or  brilliant  red  flowers 


comparable  to  that  of  a  red  Cherry.  A  reference  to>  the  illus^ 
tration  will  show  that  this  has  a  broad,  rather  than  an  elon¬ 
gated  petal,  while  the  flower-stalks  are  stout  and  stand  erect 
without,  support.  The  foliage  is  also  beautifully  marbled  and 
netted  with  grey  on  a  dark  green,  ground.  Giant  Crimson,  as 
the  name  implies,  indicates  a  dark  red  of  a  different  shade. 
Another  beautiful  form  is  Improved  Giant  Pink,  a  beautiful 
shade  of  pale  salmon  pink  which  lifts  recently  been  selected. 

Giant  White  needs  no  recommendation,  as  white  is  always 
a  popular  colour  amongst  not  only  Cyclamen,  but  winter¬ 
flowering  plants  generally.  The  purity  of  the  flowers  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  flowers  are  also1  amongst  the 
largest  in  the  collection,  for  we  measured  some  of  them  2£  in, 
to  3  in.  in  length.  Giant  Rose  has  also  large  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  shade.  Giant  Crimson  and  White  refers  to  a 
strain  which  has  most  of  the  flowers  pure  white,  with  a  crimson. 


Cyclamen  Giant  Cheeky  Red. 


zone  round  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  Another  distinct  shade 
is  Giant  Purple,  which  blooms  very  freely. 

There  is  a  shade  of  purple  wei  noted  which,  when  dying  off, 
gives  rise  to  a  blue  tint  which  makes  one  almost  wish  that  a 
blue  flower  would  make  it®  appearance  amongst  Cyclamen. 
Some  seedlings  continue  to  be  selected  from  some  vantage 
point  or  other,  and  amongst  these  we  noted  one  with  soft  red 
flowers  produced  in  great  profusion,  while  the  heart-shaped 
leaves  were  closely  marbled  with  grey,  and  would  be  quite 
handsome  even  without  flowers. 

All  of  the  above  varieties  may  be  obtained  in  mixture  by 
those  who  have  not  sufficient  accommodation  to  go  in  for 
separate  colours.  If  grown  in  mixture  there  oa.n  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  colours  blend  harmoniously  even  when  there  is 
strong  contrast  between  Vulcan  and  any  of  the  pure  white 
varieties.  As  these  flower®  may  be  pulled  for  cut  flowers  in 
winter-  and  the  display  isi  such  a  continuous  one,  Cyclamen 
constitute  a  very  economical  class  of  plants  to  grow. 
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Peas  for  Exhibition. 

To  produce  pods  of  the  highest  excellence  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  requires  much  skill,  care  and  forethought, 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  e-very  exhibitor  of  vegetables 
should  strive  to  have  at  command  a  continuous  supply  if  he 
hopes  to  rank  high  as  a  competitor.  The  magnificent  samples 
which  we  often  see  staged -are  not  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  are  the  result  of  practical  methods,  and  I  will  endear 
vour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  relate  our  mode1  of  treatment  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who'  are  beginners.  Selection  of  varieties 
should  claim  the  first  attention,  asi  it  will  be  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  ever  hope  to  succeed  with  unsuitable  kinds1.  Large- 
podded  sorts,  which  fill  well  and  are  of  first-rate!  quality,  should 
be  chosen,  and  my  favourites  for  early  shows  are  Early  Morn 
and  Edwin,  Beckett ;  for  mid-season,  Alderman,  Duke1  of  Albany, 
Essex  Rival,  and  Telegraph ;  and  for  autumn,  Autocrat  a-ndl 
Gladstone.  Each  of  these  generally  succeed  well  in  all  locali¬ 
ties,  and  by  making  frequent  small  sowings  at  intervals,  say  of 
ten  days  or  so,  a  succession  will  be  insured. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — I  much  prefer  raising  all  the  earlier 
plants  in.  boxes  under  glass  in  cool  houses  or  frames.  Tho¬ 
roughly  harden  and  plant  out  when  the  weather  is.1  favourable!. 
This  plan,  in  my  opinion,  has  much  to  recommend  it  over  that 
of  sowing  in  the  open  ground,  as  the  seed  will  germinate  much 
more  readily  and  stronger,  are  much  more  under  control  a,s 
regards  vermin  and  the  uncertain  weather  we  generally  expe¬ 
rience  during  the  spring ;  by  carefully  transplanting,  the 
plants  do  much  better,  and  the  results  all  round  are  more 
satisfactory.  The  boxesi  should  be  well  drained  and  some 
rough  material  placed  over  it  to  keep*  a  clear  waterway.  A 
good  compost-  should  be  prepared,  two  parts  good  fibrous 
loam,  one1  ditto:  each  of  sifted  leaf-soil  and  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure.  Thoroughly  mix  and  use  in  a  moderately  dry  condi¬ 
tion,  filling  the  boxes  about  three  part®  full.  The  finest  Pea® 
should  be  selected  and  placed  evenly  over  the  surface  about, 
1  in.  apart;  cover  with  some  of  the  finest  of  the  mixture  and 
well  water  in.  Allow  the  seed  to  germinate  slowly,  and  the 
growth  must-  be  kept  quite  sturdy  by  assigning  to  them  a  light 
and  airy  position,  such  a®  a  cool  Peach  house  or  cold  frame, 
and  be  on  the  alert  for  rats  and  mice. 

Thoroughly  harden  off  in  the  open  before  planting.  The 
greiund  should  be  well  prepared  previously,  and  by  far  the 
best  practice  is  to  prepare  trenches  much  in  the  same  way  as 
for  Celery,  which  should  be  fully  2  ft.  deep,  as  the  Pea  delight® 
in  a  deep  root  run.  Prepare  and  fill  up  nearly  level  with  -a 
good  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  road  scrapings,  half-rotten  horsiej- 
manure',  adding  a  6-in.  -potful  of  bone  meal  and  a,  peck  of 
wood  ashes  to'  every  barrow-load  of  the  first-named.  Carefully 
lift  and  plant  in  double  line®  about  4  in.  apart,  place  some 
finely  sifted  cinder  ashes  about  the  plants  to  prevent  them 
being  ravaged  by  slugs,  stake  and  net  against  birds  at  the 
same  time. 

Successional  sowings  should  be:  made  ini  the  open,  putting  in 
each  seed  with  a  small  dibber  just  as  thick  again  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for  them  to  remain,  and  thin  out  to  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  when  the  plants  are  well  above  ground.  At  each  sowing 
mousetraps  should  be  placed  along  the  rows. 

Watering.- — Copious  supplies  of  clear  and  liquid  manure- 
water  should  be  given,  in  dry  weather  and  the  plants  damped 
overhead  during  the  afternoon.  The  ground  between  the  rows 
should  be  thoroughly  mulched  with  half-decayed  stable  manure, 
and  in  showery  weather  apply  frequent  small  dressings  of 
reliable  vegetable  manure  and  soot  in  equal  proportions. 

Thinning. — All  side  growth®  should  be  removed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  after  the  third  or  fourth  flower-truss  is  formed 
the  points  of  the  leading  shoot®  should  be  pinched  out.  After 
the  pods  are  well  set  carefully  look  them  over  and  select  only 
those  that  promise  to  make  the  most  shapely  and  with  the 
largest  number  of  Peas.  This  can  easily  be  determined  by 
holding  them  against  the  light.  Carefuly  tie  up  each  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wind  damaging  and  spoiling  their  appearance.  Where 
birds  are  numerous,  means  will  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent 


them  spoiling  the  specimens  by  carefully  netting.  The  latest 
sowing  should  be  made  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  week 
in  June. 

Peas1  should  alwa-ysi  be  staged  full,  but  in  quite  a  fresh  condi¬ 
tion,  and  great  care  should  be  observed  not  to  nib  off  the 
bloom  or  their  appearance  will  be  marred.  In  conveying  them 
to  the  place  of  exhibition  each  pod  should  be  cut  with  a  long 
stalk  and  arranged  in  shallow  boxes  in  single'  layers  on  tissue 
paper.  Arrange  them  neatly  in  an  upright  position,  placing 
the  hack  of  the  pods,  outwards  and  the  stalks  at  top.  Care¬ 
fully  spray  over  before  leaving  to  the  verdict-  of  the  judges. 

E>.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening. 

Among  the  strange  fancies:  generated  by  shallow  reasoning 
and  incomplete  investigation,  that  of  setting  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  in  opposition  to  practical,  and  improperly  rejecting  either, 
or  exalting  it  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  injurious.  Practical  gardeners,  or  those  of 
them  who  especially  pride  themselves  on  this  title,  are1  always 
jealous  of  the  hints  of  theorists1,  and  too  generally  speak  of 
their  attainments  and  production®  in  a  sneering  manner,  par¬ 
taking  largely  of  sarcastic  derision,  and  necessarily  tending— 
though  perhaps  unmeaningly — to  self-praise.  A  more  profound 
scrutiny  into  the  relative  value®  of  these  needful  auxiliaries 
would  convince  both  of  the  above  parties  that  their  views  are 
too-  much  perverted  by  attention,  to  a,  mere  portion  of  a  pursuit, 
and  that  if  they  strove-  to  draw  from  e-ac'h  the  aid  it  is  capable 
of  bestowing,  different-  opinions  would  be  entertained.  Theory 
can  never  be  of  the  slightest  use  unless  based  upon  experi¬ 
mental  inquiry  and  authenticated1  facts.  Nor  can  extensive 
practice  -be  deemed  of  real  advantage  if  it  ha®  been  suffered  to 
degenerate  into-  emptinessi,  and  the  gardener  simply  adopts  a 
routine  he  has  before  found  satisfactory  without-  ever  examin¬ 
ing  the  principles  on  which  its  success  depend®. 

In  the  latter  instance,  certain  circumstances,  unseen  by  all 
but  those  who  search  for  them,  may  impart  a  temporary  ex¬ 
cellence  to  the  plants  cultivated  ;  whereas,  should  these  be 
-accidentally  wanting,  failure  would  be  experienced.  With  the 
■assistance  of  theoretical  knowledge  this  might  probably  have 
been  avoided.  In:  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  place  before  thei  classes  mentioned  the  absolute 
necessity  for  blending  the  two  great  instruments  here  brought 
before  them.  Theory  sho-uld  be  the  result,  of  practice,  and 
then  it  would  in  all  respects  be  profitable ;  only,  of  course,  it 
must  be  very  general.  Experience  still  becomes  indispensable 
to  enable  the  cultivator  to  modify  it  in  the  degree  requisite 
for  particular  plant®.  It,  is  most  unwise  for  the  young  gar¬ 
dener  to  consult  -theoretical  works  with  greater  rapidity,  or  to' 
a  further  proportionate  extent-,  than  he  advances'  in  practical 
experience.  He  ought  rather  t-o  study  establish  principles  on 
daily  operations  -than,  to  make  them  the-  foundation  of  his 
professional  superstructure.  And  when  he  himself  fails  in 
deducing  the  proper  inferences  from  ordinary  occurrences  and 
labours1,  consulting  standard  authors  will  then  be  prudent  and 
doubly  profitable. 

I  do  no-t  discountenance  the  us-e  of  Works  on  the1  rudiments 
of  gardening;  but  without  these  are  made  subordinate  to 
actual  practice,  and  their  details  connected  in  the  mind  with 
the  familiar  economy  really  pursued,  the  latter  arei  likely  toe 
be  either  rvliolly  unimproved,  or,  by  burdening  the  memory 
with  hypotheses  without-  objects,  decidedly  detrimental. 

H.  W.  C. 

Covext  Garden  in  1570. — The  landlord  of  Covent  Garden  at 
the  above  date,  in  granting  a  lease  of  it  to  Lord  Burghley,  called 
it  “  Iris-  porcyon  or  percell  of  the-  Pasture  communely  called 
Covent  Garden  and  other  tenement®  scituate  in  the  High 
streate  of  Westminster  comunly  called  the  Stronde.”  The  scribes 
of  those  days  were  not  particular  as  to  spelling,  even  if  their 
descriptions  were  picturesque.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  leased  the 
market  on  March  10th,  1631. 
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Summer  Culture  of  Violets. 

To  maintain  a  supply  of  these  very  useful  flowers  during 
winter  it  is  essential  to  procure  good  plants  for  putting  in  the 
frames  in  autumn. ;  and  the  first  consideration  in  this  is  to  find 
suitable  quarters  for  their  growth  during  summer.  If  not 
already  done,  a.  piece  of  ground  should  be  at  once  prepared  for 
I  receiving  the  young  plants  when  they  are  ready  to  be  planted 
[out.  As  the  Violet  is  almost  a  shadedoving  plant,  I  should 
prefer  a  border  under  a  north  or  east  wall,  where  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
The  ground  should  be  roughly  dug  over  and  thoroughly  mixed 
■with  a  good  quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  wood  ashes;  and  if  the 
soil  be  at  all  heavy  some  coarse  road  scrapings  will  help  to 
lighten  it.  This,  when  dug,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  rough 
in  order  that  it  may  sweeten  with  frost ;  and  as  soon  as  plant¬ 
ing  time  arrives  'it  should  be  neatly  raked  over  and  all  stones 
and  rough  lumps  be  removed. 

When  the  plants  have  finished  flowering  in  the  frames  take 
them  up  with  a  fork  and  carefully  sever  with  a.  sharp  knife 
pieces  which  have  young  fibrous  roots  attached.  Some  divide 
the  old  plants  and  plant  them  out,  but  I  think  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  planting  the  rooted  suckerg.  Do  not  take 
too  many  at  a  time  or  they  will  flag  before  they  can  all  be  got. 
in.  Plant  them  about  1  ft.  apart  both  ways,  using  a  trowel, 
and  be.  careful  to  plant  firm.  When  this  is  completed  give 
them  a  good  .watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  If 
the  weather  should  be  hot,  syringe  them  overnight,  and  morn¬ 
ing,  as  this  keeps  them  growing  and  also  tends  to  ward  off 
attacks  of  red  spider,  which  is  especially  fond  of  Violets.  They 
will  soon  make  headway  under  careful  treatment.,  and  will 
throw  cut  runners,  which  should  be  picked  off  at  one  leaf 
p  from  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

As  the  plants  increase  in.  size,  a.  watering  of  weak  liquid 
manure  about  once  a  week  will  help  to.  build  up  nice  sturdy 
•crowns.  A  mulching  of  spent,  hotbed  or  Mushroom  manure, 
sifted  through  an  inch  sieve,  should  be  placed  round  the  plants, 
about  1  in.  thick.  This  will  check  evaporation  during  hot. 
weather  and  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist  underneath.  If 
these  directions  are  closely  followed  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  by  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  for  lifting  in 
September  or  October  they  will  be  found  to  have  made  good, 
sturdy  growth  and  plump  crowns;  which,  when  planted  out., 

!  should  he  well  able  to  stand  the  vagaries  of  our  winter  climate. 

B.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Gloxinias. 

|  lour  illustration  of  these  beautiful  flowers  in  your  issue 
of  February  27th  cannot  but  call  forth  admiration  from  all 
quarters,  e>  pec  tally  from  those  who  are.  fond  of  their  garden 
and  have  not  the  convenience  to.  grow  and  flower  them.  And 
the  plate  will  remind  the  gardener  that  now  is  the  time  to. 
sow  seeds  which,  with  good  and  careful  culture,  will  produce 
:  nice  flowering  plants  by  the  month  of  August  next ;  in  fact,  ■we 
nave  had  them  right  into.  November  from  early  March  sowings, 
and  at.  Christmas  last  we  had  several  plants  with  a  dozen 
flowers  open  a.t  one  time;  but  these  were  old  conns  that  had 
hem  resting  from  the  end  of  June  last.  With  a  good  stock 
Ana  a  sto-v©  heat  it  is  not  difficult  to  ha.ve'  Gloxinias  in  bloom 
nine  months  out.  of  the  twelve.  The  tubers  can  be  kept  for 
■  several  years,  and  flower  profusely  year  after  year  when  well 
grown,  which  they  must  be  from  the  start. 

The.  seed  being  so.  minute,  great  care  is  required  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  seed  pan  or  pot  and  the.  sowing  of  the  same  ■ 
•ri-in.  pots  are  suitable,  carefully  drained  and  filled  almost  level 
to  the  nm  with  finely-sifted  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  silver  sand,  after 
i  couple, of  inches  of  rougher  material  has  been  placed  over  the 
nocks.  Make  the  whole,  fairly  firm,  a.nd  water  throuo-li  a.  very 
ne  rose  can  a  few  hours  before  sowing,  which  must  be  done 
•  >n  y  on  a.  very  even  surface,  and  all  the  covering  necessary  is 


merely  a  dusting  of  silver  sand.  Place  in  the  propagating-box, 
.or  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pan  or  pot,  and  stand  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  deg.,  shading  from  the  sun,  when  in  about  a 
fortnight  the  seedlings  should  appear,  and  the  glass  gradually 
removed,  and  the  pan  stood  quite  near  the  glass  roof  to  prevent 
damping,  still  shading  when  bright.  Be  careful  not  to  over- 
water,  and  as  soon  as  fit-  to  handle  dibble  into  other  pans  or 
pots  3  in.  asunder,  potting  up  singly  into  3-in.  pots  before  the 
leaves  cover  each  other,  and  pinching  out  any  stray  flowers 
until  after  the  plants  are  shifted  into  5-in.  or  5-|-in.  pots,  in 
which  they  should  flower,  and  a.t  this  potting  use  flaky  leaf- 
soil  with  the  loam,  as  well  as  a  dash  of  soot,  and  pot  fairly 
firm,  a.s  the  roots  are  very  fine. 

A  shelf  within  a  foot  of  the  glass,  in  a  temperature  of  65  deg. 
a.t  night  is  a  suitable  place  for  Gloxinias  while  growing,  and 
a  dewing  overhead  from  the  syringe  two.  or  three  times  daily 
should  Avard  off  that  tiny  mite  and  the  thrip,  so  disastrous 
to  foliage  and  flower  alike  when  grown  in  a,  parched  atmo¬ 
sphere.  As  soon  as  the  roots  can  he  seen  working  freely  down 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  weak  doses  of  manure  water  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  given  once  a  week,  those  from  the  cow-yard  suiting 
them  the  best,  the  writer  fancies.  Though  classed  as  a  stove 
subject,  where  they  do  best  up  to.  June  month,  I  have  grown, 
them  very  successfully  in  unhealed  pits  and  frames  from  mid¬ 
summer,  but.  they  must  be  given  a  start  with  a  little  fire-heat. 
The  overhead  moisture  must  be  discontinued  AAffien  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand,  and  a.t  this  stage  the  plants  may  be  stood  m 
the  Conservatory  or  show-house;  but  out  of  the  reach  of  cold 
currents  of  air,  where  they  will  last  some  weeks.  Tubers  that 
have  been  resting  during  the  winter  will  soon  be  growing,  and 
should  he  relieved  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted  into  suitable 
size  pots,  those  of  7  in.  in  diameter  being  large  enough  to  grow 
good  specimens  in.  When  past  their  best,  gradually  inure 
them  to  more  ventilation  a.nd  less  root  waterings,  and  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  ripens  off  the  pots  can  be  stood  under  the  stage 
of  an  intermediate  bouse  until  the  time  again  comes  round  for 
restarting,  which  may  be  done  after  three  to  four  months’  rest, 
with  Avell-ripened  tubers  of  not  less  than  a.  year  old. 

Bioto-n.  James  Matne. 


Veronica  subsessilis  and  its  Propagation. 

There  can  be  no.  possible  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  plant 
is  oue  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  we  can  possibly  have 
for  the  herbaceous  border.  Its  lovely  habit  and  its  bright 
green  lanceolate  foliage;  combined  with  its  magnificent  spikes 
of  the  moist  intense  Prussian  blue  flowers,  place  it  at  once  well 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  of  the 
hardy  plants.  It  has  also,  the  great  advantage  of  lasting  in  a 
fresh  state  when  cut  for  an  exceedingly  long  period ;  in  fact,  I 
have  known,  a  bunch  of  these  lovely  spikes — for  they  are  lovely, 
some  of  them  measuring  nearly  1  f  t.  in  length — to.  be  quite 
fresh  after  being  left  in  a  vase  with  no  water  at  all  for  quite 
three  \veeks.  Those  who  have,  the  pleasure,  of  growing  this 
plant  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  that  it  seems  to  expend  all  its 
energy  in  its  flowers,  and  consequently  produces  few  shoots 
that  can  be  taken  off  about.  September  for  cuttings.  I  ha.Are 
tried  cutting  up  the  flowering  stems,  and  if  these  are  put.  about 
September  in.  a  cool  frame;  growth  often  takes  place  in  the 
spring  from  the  buds  which  were  underground.  These  growths 
are  not,  however,  sufficiently  vigorous  to  show  the  flower  of 
the.  plant  to.  its  full  advantage,  so.  I  have  resorted  to.  spring 
propagation.  I  lift  a.  few  roots  and  place  them  in  .an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature;  and  in  .a,  feAv  weeks  quite  a  young  colony 
of  shoots  has  sprung  up,  and  these,  when  .about  2  in.  in  length, 
are  ready  to  be  taken  off,  trimmed,  and  dibbled  either  into 
pots  or  seed-boxes.  Use.  a  sandy,  loose,  compost,  place,  on  a 
little  bottom  heat,  and  in  a  week  or  so.  the  cuttins'S  are  rooted. 
They  can  then,  be  potted  singly,  the  tops  pinched  out  and  in¬ 
serted  as  cuttings;  which  will  encourage,  bushy  growth.  Harden 
off  in  a  frame  for  a  week  or  so;  and  plant  out  in  April,  ancl 
you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  magnificent,  sight  of  a  larc'ft 
clump,  or  perhaps  bed,  of  Veronica  subsessilis  in  flower. 

J.  W.  M. 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

This  gathering  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Ad  el  phi,  and  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  members  pre¬ 
sent.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  and  we 
observed  Messrs.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  C. 
Harding,  G.  Keif,  G.  Taylor,  R.  Scott,  C.  Brown,  Burge, 
Wheeler,  Stanbridge,  Frogbrook,  Price,  Woods,  Winter,  Harry 
Thomas,  and  J.  Harrison  Dick.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
annual  general  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  was  called  upon  to  read  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  for  the  year,  which,  with  the  several  balance 
sheets,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1903. 

It  is  with  the  pleasure  that  results  from  continued  success, 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  society  is  now  filling  that  place  in 
the  horticultural  world  for  which  it  was  created  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  that  the  committee  brings;  forward  its  report  for  the 
year  1903.  Both  financially  and  numerically  the  society  con¬ 
tinues  to  progress  steadily. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  while  some  fewer  new  members 
were  elected  than  in  1902,  the  number  was  eight-three,  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901.  Five  members 
died  during  the  year,  twenty-seven  lapsed  from  various  causes, 
and  one,  having  passed  the  age  limit,  was,  at  his  own  request, 
paid  out.  This  leaves  a  nett  gain  of  fifty  for  the  year,  and 
brings  the  total  membership  to  1,016. 

The  society  also  shows  sound  financial  progress,  the  amount 
invested  during  the  year  being  £1,800,  making  a  total  of 
£22,018  12s.  7d.  now  in  trust  for  the  members.  Sick  pay  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £303  5s.,  a  slight  increase  on  the  payments 
under  that  head  in  the  previous  year,  but  yet  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  sum  chargeable  per  head,  this  being  7s.  2d. 
and  4s.  lOd.  as  compared  with  the  7s  5d.  and  4s.  lid.  of  1902. 
The  benevolent  fund  has  rendered  assistance  to'  the  extent  of 
£129'  2s.  6d.  Of  this  amount,  members  over  seventy  years  of 
age  (three)  received  £61  8s.,  and  members  transferred  from  the 
sick  fund  (six)  received  £53  15s.,  all  in  weekly  allowances.  In 
addition  special  grants  varying  from  19s,  6d.  to  £5  were  made  to 
five  members,  the  total  amount  being  £13  19s.  6d.  The  cou- 
valescent  fund  has  only  been  drawn  on  to-  the' extent  of  £4  10s., 
and  the  committee  feels  that  the  sick  and  benevolent  funds 
might  often  be  relieved  somewhat  if  members  recovering  from 
an  illness  took  advantage  of  this  fund  before  resuming  their 
employment. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  treasurer,  the  trustees  sold  the 
£1,000  South  Indian  Railway  Capital  Stock,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof  £1,200  of  Liverpool  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock  was 
purchased.  This;  transfer,  effected  because  of  the  prospect  of 
early  redemption  of  the  stock,  was  made  with  advantage  to  the 
society. 

The  committee  would  esp'ecially  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  lapsed  members  do-  not  forfeit  any  amounts  standing  ro 
their  credit  in  the  society’s  books.  This  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  when  young  gardeners,  are  being  induced  to-  join  the  society. 
The  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  lapsed  members 
is  £1,564  13s.  8d.,  which,  by  the  way,  earns  interest  for  the 
benefit  members.  The  largest  amount  credited  to  a  lapsed 
member  is  just  over  £65,  and  the  lowest  is  Is.  ;  forty-four  have 
over  £10  ;  sixty-five  have  over  £5  and  less  than  £10  ;  and  221 
have  amounts  less  than  £5.  All  these  sums  can  be  claimed 
when  the  lapsed  member  reaches  the  age  of  sixty,  and,  in  the 
case  of  earlier  death,  by  his;  nominee.  Lapsed  members'  having 
£5  to  their  credit  may  be  regarded  as  having  belonged  to-  the 
society  for  about  five  years  ;  while  those  with  from  £5  to  £10 
to  their  accounts  have  an  average  membership  of  seven  and  a-half 
years. 

i  During  the  year  the  committee  has  had  under  consideration 
the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  society,  but-  the  business  at  the 
usual  monthly  meetings  has!  so  increased  that  little  time  was 
1-eft  for  this  special  work.  Now,  however,  the  committee  has 
resolved  itself  into-  a  Rules  Sub-committee,  and  as  such  it  sits 
one  evening  a  month  to  discuss  the  rules.  The  committee  hopes 
to  be  able  to-  place  the  suggested  alterations  before  a  special 
general  meeting  of  members,  to  b-e-  held  on  the  same  date  as  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  wishes  to-  tender  its  best  thanks  to-  the 
honorary  members,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H., 
who  so  ably  presided  at  the  largely-attended  annual  dinner,  held 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  October  10th.  The  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  who  have  been  good  enough  to  publish  the-  title 


and  objects  of  the  society,  together  with  the  secretary's  name 
and  address,  are  also  warmly  thanked  for  the  services  thus 
rendered.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  wishes  to  express 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  many  services  ably  and  cheerfully 
rendered  the  society  by  the  horticultural  Press. 

In  conclusion,  with  so  much  progress  to  record,  the  committee 
confidently  looks  forward  to  a  further  increase  of  membership, 
and  in  this  connection  urges  all  members  and  friends  to  do  their 
utmost  to  induce  the  young  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
join  “  The  United,”  as  the  society  is  now  popularly  designated. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Charles  H.  Curtis,  Chairman. 
Wm.  Collins,  Secretary. 
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The  treasurer’s  account  showed  receipts  to  thei  value  of 
£2,751  13s.  10d.,  obtained  from  the  last  year’s  balance  in  hand, 
rom  subscriptions,  donations,  dividends,  return  of  income  tax, 
fete.  The  expenditure  to  members,  in  sick  pay,  in  payment  from 
;he  several  existing  funds,  purchase  of  stock,  etc.,  amounted  to 
£2,602  6s.,  leaving  an  aggregate  balance  of  £149  7s.  lOd. 

The  statement  of  liabilities  and  assets  shows: — Liabilities, 
£22,749  7s.  lOd.  ;  assets,  £22,400  ;  and  cash  on  deposit  and  in 
land  of  £349  7s.  lOd. 

The  annual  dinner  account  shows  an  expenditure  of 
£33  14s.  4d.,  which  was  covered  by  the  sale  of  tickets  and 
donations. 

In  rising  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chairman 
poke  in  appreciative  terms  of  the  excellent  work  that  was  being 
lone  by  the  society,  and  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the, 
■omparatively  speaking,  slow  accession  of  members  by  no  means 
eflected  credit  upon  the  business  acumen  of  the  young  gardeners 
if  England.  The  advantages  of  the  “United”  over  the  general 
ie  lie  fit  societies,  admirable  as  these  in  many  respects  are,  were 
o  manifest  that  the  wonder  was  that,  instead  of  there  being  only 
1,000  members,  there  were  not  ftoe  or  six  times  more.  The 
peaker  pointed  out  that  since  the  society’s  institution  in  1866 
here  had  been  steady  advance,  which  was  moist  marked  after 
he  pronounced  recommendations  of  Mr.  John  Wright  in  1883 
md  Sir.  George  Gordon  in  1902.  He  advocated  a  fresh  form  of 
idvertising,  and  thought  that  something  might  be  done  in  asso- 
,'iation  with  the  many  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  societies 
istablished  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  seconding, 
nade  some  most  interesting  observations  relative  to.  the  work  of 
lie  society.  The  report  and  balance-sheets  were  carried  unani- 
nously,  and  it  was  resolved  that  3,000  copies  be  printed  and 
Iktributed. 

According  to  the  rides,  four  members  of  the  committee  retire 
annually,  these  in  the  present  occasion  being  Messrs.  Carter, 
Winter,  Harding,  and  Woods,  all  of  whom  were  re-elected.  Two 
members  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
committee — Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  owing  to  distance  from  London, 
md  Mr.  S.  Summers,  through  increasing  pressure  of  business, 
dessrs.  Hawes  (Regent’s  Park)  and  Wesker  (Burntwood  Lane) 
vere  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Mr.  Riley  Scott  proposed, 
md  Mr.  T.  Winter  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  with  acc  lama- 
ion,  that  Mr.  W.  Collins  be  re-elected  secretary  for  the  ensuing 
ear.  Mr.  Collins  responded,  thanking  the  members  and  assuring 
hem  of  the  continuance  of  his  best  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the 
ociety.  The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  treasurer,  who,  unfortu- 
lately,  was  not  able  to  be  present,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawes 
ncl  seconded  by  Mr.  Frogbrook  ;  it.  was  carried  without  dissent, 
,.s  was  that  to  the  trustees,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
Wight  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Burgh.  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
icott  responded.  Mr.  Taylor  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  by 
dr.  Wheeler,  that  the  horticultural  and  general  Press  be  thanked 
or  the  consistent,  invaluable  support,  which  they  had  rendered 
o  the  society.  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  responded. 

Mr.  Brown,  Chertsey,  moved,  in  t  he  form  of  a  recommendation 
o  the  Rules  Sub-Committee,  and  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Price, 
hat  the  desirability  of  remunerating  the  members  of  the  com- 
littee  for  their  attendance  be  considered,  and  that  the  result 
,f  the1  deliberations  he  placed  ‘before  a  special  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  if  possible  during  the  forthcoming 
emple  Show  week. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  meeting. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  8th. 

aeliocattleya  haroldiana  magnifies. 

The  parentage  of  this  splendid  bi-generic  hybrid  was  L. 
mebrosa  x  C.  hardyana.  The  sepals  are  shaded  with  red  over 
u  orange  ground.  The  petals  are  of  a  dark  purple-red,  wavy 
t  the  edges  above  the  middle.  The  lip  is  of  great  size  and 
laroon-cnmson,  with  a  bright  purple  edge,  and  much  waved 
n  crisped.  The  orange  throat  usually  present  in  plants  of 
ns  alliance  has  entirely  disappeared,  owing  -to  the  dark  purple 
dour  being  continued  down  the  tube,  leaving  only  a.  few  pale 
rked  yellow  lines.  First-classi  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Charles- 
ortii  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  humbeysideanum. 

The  sepals  of  this  fine  variety  are  white  flushed  with  pale 
purple.  The  lozenge>-shaped  petals  are  jagged  at  the  edges  and 
have  all  the  middle  area  covered  with  a  heavily-marbled  purple- 
red  blotch,  quite  distinct  from  anything  we  have  seen  in  this 
species.  The  lip  is  white  and  spotted  purple  round  the  edge 
and  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit  to  Norman  C. 
Cook  son,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Ty  ne. 

Dendrobium  melanodiscus  gloriosum. 

The  sepals  of  this  hybrid  variety  are  heavily  shaded  with 
purple  almost  to  the  base.  The  petals  are  paler  on  the  lower 
half,  but  otherwise  smaller.  The  lip  has  a  blackish-crimson 
disc  surrounded  with  orange  and  white  bands  in  this  order 
of  succession,  while  the  tip  itself  is  of  a,  deep  purple.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Mrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Rossendale  Variety. 

The  sepals  of  this  fine  variety  are  white  with  a,  group  of 
brown  blotches  on  the  centre.  On  the  petals  the  chestnut- 
brown  blotch  takes  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  The  lip  has  a 
large  and  shining  chestnut-brown  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.. 
Award  of  Merit  to  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Linnean  Society  of  London. — Air.  Enock’s  exhibition 
announced  on  p.  224  for  the  meeting  of  the  above  society  to  be 
held  on  March  17th  is  unavoidably  postponed  to  the  following 
meeting,  on  April  7th. — B.  Daydon  Jackson,  General  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association. — On  the  12th 
hist.,  a.  paper  on  “  Winter-flowering  Begonias  ”  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  Fribbick,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Brook  House  Gardens,  at  Warburton’s 
Hotel,  Newport,  I.W.  Dr.  Groves,  J.P.,  presided.  Mr.  Trib- 
bic-k  dealt  with  cultural  details,  and  stated  that  the  above 
subjects  should  be  grown  extensively  in  gardens  where  space 
permitted,  and  in  smaller  gardens  should  take  precedence  over 
any  other  subjects  for  winter  display. 

*  *  * 

Grand  Horticultural  Exhibition. — From  June  6th  to  11th 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  will  hold  -a  grand  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition  in  the  gardens  of  the  society,  Regent’s  Park. 
During  the  continuation  of  the  exhibition  conferences  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  various  subjects  connected  with  gardening  and  horti¬ 
culture  will  be  held.  Gold,  silver  gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medals 
and  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded.  In  the  horticultural  division 
will  bo  classes  for  Orchids,  Alpines,  forced  and  retarded  plants 
and  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  seeds.  Market  gardening, 
forestry,  fungicides,  manures,  etherisation  apparatus,  retarding 
and  cold  storage  apparatus,  horticultural  buildings,  gardening 
tools  and  implements,  and  new  inventions  have  been  provided 
for.  In  the  botanical  department  attention  will  be  given  to 
experimental  research  work,  scientific  apparatus,  plants,  seeds, 
etc.,  used  in  medicines.  Nature  study,  books,  and  methods  of 
teaching  will  come  under  the  educational  division.  Even  a  branch 
will  be  open  to'  Colonial  exhibits  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  flowers,  garden  designs  and  plants,  and  table  decora¬ 
tions  coming  under  the  heading  of  art  will  be  provided  for. 
Garden  sports,  such  ais  croquet,  lawn  tennis,  bowls,  etc.,  in¬ 
tended  for  garden  recreation  and  games,  will  also  be  provided 
for  in  the  matter  of  exhibits. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Coltnties  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society. — On  Monday,  March  14th,  Mr.  Pearson, 
of  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  gave  a  very  interesting  paper, 
entitled  “  Some  Thoughts  on  Horticulture  and  Horticultural 
Societies.”  He  covered  a  very  wide  ground,  from  the  education 
of  gardeners  and:  the  organisation  of  the  various  exhibitions  to 
the  proposed  registry  for  gardeners.  Throughout  his  paper  he 
ever  emphasised  the  fact  that  there  was  in  all  things  concerned 
with  horticulture  and  its  societies  a  deplorable  waste  of  energy, 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  put  in  without  the  proportionate 
result  which  is  reasonably  expected.  This,  he  considered,  could 
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be  obviated  by  better  organisation.  Birmingham,  for  instance, 
might  have  ;i  horticultural  society  (a  branch  of  the  R.H.S.),  which 
could  take  under  its  protecting,  wing  all  of  the  small  societies 
in  the  Midlands.  In  a.  word,  co-operation  should  be  the  object. 
He  referred  to  the  proposed  registry  for  gardeners.  This  ho 
said,  would  not  be  antagonistic  to  the  employer,  but  merely  a 
co-operation  of  the  employees  for  mutual  benefit.  Piofessor 
Hillliouse,  of  the  Birmingham  University,  in  opening  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  stated,  in  emphatic  language,  that  he  had  long  regretted 
the  fact  that  we  should  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  nearly 
all  the  new  discoveries,  not  only  in  the  department  of  scientific 
research,  but  also,  as  one  example,  in  horticulture.  We  have 
become  as  a  nation  so*  conscious  of  our  many  natural  advantages 
that  we  'forget  that '  other  countries  now  are  developing  their 
own  advantages  until  we  are  cutrivalled.  Several  other  gentle¬ 
men  discussed  the  various  questions,  and  Mr.  Pearson  replied. — 
J  W  M  ,  “  Edelweiss,”  Birmingham. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  22nd,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1.5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  ‘‘Heredity  of  Acquired 
Characters  ”  will  be  given  by  the-  Rev.  Professor  G.  Henslow, 
Y.M.H.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  8th,  fifty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bart,  Lady  Lyall,  and  Lady  Stacke, 
making  a  total  of  351  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

■*  *  * 

Royal  Botanic  Societal — During  the  last  few  years  the  above 
society  appears  to  have  undergone  a  complete  reformation.  At 
least  one  show  will  be  on  a,  scale  worthy  of  the  former  reputation 
of  the  society,  while*  it.  has  also  inaugurated  an  innovation  that  is 
completely  new  to  its  programme.  This  is  no*  less  than  a  series 
of  monthly  exhibitions  or  meetings,  at  which  medals  and  certifi¬ 
cates  will  he  awarded  at  the*  discretion  oif  the  committee  of 
judges.  During  the  present  -year  meetings  will  take  place  on 
April  13th,  May  11th,  June  8th,  July  6th,  October  12th,  and 
November  9th,  besides  one  held  *oh*  March  16th.  At  these  meet¬ 
ings  there  will  be  sections  for  nurserymen,  florists,  and  trade 
growers,  who  may  exhibit  flowering  and  foliage*  plants,  Ferns, 
Orchids,  Alpines,  forced  and  retarded  plants  and  bulbs,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  There  will  also*  be  a,  division  for  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners,  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  open  to 
anyone  who*  has  new*  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
garden  apparatus  or  appliances  to*  show.  The  two  latter  after 
receiving  certificates,  may,  after  trial,  be  awarded  medals  if  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  such  by  the  judges.  There  is  also  an  open 
division  for  garden  structures  and  appliances  of  a  very  varied 
character.  On  April  13th  a  silver  Daffodil  vase  is  offered  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  Daffodils  by  an  amateur  or  gentleman’s 
gardener. 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — A  lecture  on 
“  Carnivorous  Plants  ”  was  delivered  .at  the  Royal  Albert  Memo¬ 
rial  College,  Exeter,  on  the  9th  inst.  by  Mr.  Ralph  Morgan,  of 
Heavitree.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  limelight  views.  Mr. 
J.  Jerman  presided.  This  unusual  place  *o*f  meeting  for  the 
gardeners  was  due  to*  the  invitation  of  the  governors  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Memorial.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  the  subject  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  various*  forms  *o*f  structure  in  the  plant  body,  describing 
the  various  elements  of  which  they  are  built  up  and  the  source 
from  which  they  are  derived.  This  led  up  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  carnivorous  plants  and  the*  remarkable  modification 
they  have  undergone  t*o*  make  up  for  their  deficiency  in  the  usual 
methods  of  obtaining  nitrogenous  food.  The  usual  types  ot 
cai nivorous  plants  weie*  discussed.  In  the  competition  for 
F reesias  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Stocker,  30,  Bombay  Road 
Exeter,  with  85  points.  Mr.  Rogers,  Barley  House  Gardens’ 
St.  Thomas,  was  second  with  55  points,  and  Mr.  Hulland  Ivy- 
bank,  was  third  with  38  points.  ’  J 


■M-  Afr  y 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— Provincial  Pries  :  T1 
committee  of  this  society  has  arranged  with  the  Wiltshii 
Horticultural  Society,  whose  exhibition  will  be  held  o 
August  10,  th  to  include  in  the  schedule  a  special  class  fc 
Sweet  Peas,  for  which  the  National  Society  will  provide  tt 
pries.  I  lie  class  is  identical  with  the  “  audit  class”  n 
page  19  of  the  N.S  P.S.  schedule,  and  all  the  members  of  th 
wCutL-mac!  exh,lblt  free*  others  on  paying  the  usual  fees  of  t*l 
Miltslure*  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Leonard  Sly,  Salisbury  is  ff 
secretary.  The  total  prize  money  offered  by  the  N.SPS 
Ld  2s.  6d.  and  a  Silver  Medal  to  the*  winner  r.f  ■ 

place,  Mr.  Sly  will  send  full  particulars.  The  society  has 'ah 


been  able  to  arange  with  the  Galashields  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  class  on  behalf  of  northern  growers,  the  prizes  beino- 
identical  with  those  in  the  previous  case.  The  class  here  is 
similar  to  the  “classification  class  ”  on  page  19  of  the  N.S.P.S. 
schedule,  and  it  will  be  contested  on  September  10th.  Members 
of  the  N.S.P.S.  are  entitled  to  exhibit  free  of  special  entry  fee. 
The  secretary  of  the  Galashiels  Horticultural  Assocication  is  Mr. 
James  Mallen,  Galashiels,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send  compl-t- 
details  of  the  .class.— Horace  J.  Wright. 


Fruit  from  Argentina. — The  ss,  Magdalena  recently  brought 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit  from  Argentina,  consisting  mainly"  of 
Peaches*.  It  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  met  with  a  ready 
sale  at  Covent  Garden. 

*  *  * 

The  Late  Mr.  Joseph  Charles  Fiddler. — The  above  seeds¬ 
man  and  Potato  merchant  of  Friar  Street,  Reading,  and 
Warrenside,  Caversham,  who  died  on  December  26th  last,  left 
estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £119.304,  with  net  personalty  of 
£25,386. 

*  *  * 

Jasmine  with  Tuberous  Growths. — Specimens  received  from 
Mrs.  Street,  Woodside*,  Caterham,  were  examined  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  who*  reported  as-  follows  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  8th  inst.  : — “It  is  difficult- to 
account  for  the  growths,  as-  there  are  no  signs  of  insect  or  fungus. 
Growths  of  a  similar  appearance  occur  on  the  roots  of  Roses, 
being  caused  by  the  irritation  set  up  by  ants.” 

* 

Lobelia  nicotianaefolia. — At  the  Scientific  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  R.H.S.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  fine  plant  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  Paul,  a  native  of  Neilgherry  Hills  and  Ceylon.  The 
flowers  were  white,  but  the  figure-  (“  Bot.  Mag.,”  tab.  5587,  1886) 
was-  violet  coloured.  A  Botanical  Certificate,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Veitch  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  Mr.  Paul. 

*  *  * 

Jamaica  Pineapples. — For  many  years  a  variety  known  as  the 
Jamaica  Pineapple  was  principally  grown  in  Jamaica,  Until 
recently  it  did  not  occur  to  the  islanders  to  plant  Pineapples 
foi  the  export  trade.  The  smooth  Cayenne  was  the  variety 
selected.  T  his  flourishes  witli  remarkable  vigour  in  the  soil  anil 
climate  of  the*  island,  and  indeed  produces  too*  large  fruits  to 
be  of  great  value  commercially.  Occasionally  a  single  head 
will  exceed  201bs.  in  weight.  The  growers  having  so  mam 
natural  blessings  will  have  to  plant  closer  and  feed  less,  if 
indeed  they  give  any  feeding  at  all,  in  order  to  get  fruits  of 
smaller  and  more  useful  size  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  trade. 

*  *  * 

Substitute  for  Pot-pourri. — Within  recent  years  what  lias 
sen  described  as*  a  substitute  for  pot-pourri  is  being  used  in 
some*  of  the  smart  drawing-rooms  of  the  present  day.  This 
consists  of  Seville  Oranges  thickly  pierced  with  holes  and  cloves 
stuck  into  the  same  in  such  numbers  as  to  almost  completely 
nde  the  yellow  skin  of  the*  Orange.  These  are  being  prepared 
by  a  florist  in  Bond  Street,  and  ladies  place*  them  in  their 
rooms  as  well  as  amongst  their  linen.  We  think  that  there  is  a 
little  mistake  here,  as*  fresh  Oranges  pierced  in  that  way  would 
stain  the  linen.  If  it  had  been  dried  Orange  peel  stuck  full  of 
c  oves  tne  idea  would  have  been  more  feasible  and  by  no  means 
a  new  one. 

*  *  * 

, ,  L-.u!v.  Gardeners  at  Kew.— Our  contemporary  “  The  Daily 
Mail  has  been  discussing  the  question  of  lady  gardeners  at- 
,y,w’  an,c  as^  we,e,k  gave  its*  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  more 
than  a  dozen  young  women  from  the  field  of  gardening  at  Kew. 
t-  was  the*  opinion  of  our  contemporary  "that-  matrimonial 
engagements  had  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  a  great  many  of 
them  as  gardeners.  It  seemed  to  think  that  for  this  reason  the 
Hay  of  the  lady  gardener  was  past.  The  curator  of  the  Royal 
i>oita-mc  Gardens,  Kew,  writing  our  contemporary,  in  order  to 
conect  tiis  mistaken  view,  says  that  if  Kew  does  not  continue 
n  imp  o.'  ■"omen  it  is  because  there  are  now  excellent  training 
Ptudtev  0castO£1Cultur-’  fw  the'm  at  Reading,  Swanley,  and  at 
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‘Germocene  Weed  Killer. 


‘GERMOCENE’’  WEED  KILLER  b 

Invaluable  for  destroying  Weeds  and  all  Vege¬ 
table  Matter  on  Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Paths, 
Stable  Yards,  Stonework,  and  Grass -grown 
Channels. 

I  Saves  Labour  and  is  Absolutely  Reliable. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE.— To  1  Gallon  Fluid  add  50  Gallons  Water  and 
s]  nkle  with  ordinary  Watering  Can.  The  Can  should  be  retained  for 
tl  purpose  only,  and  should  not  he  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatever 


1  gallon  Drums 
5  gallon  Drums 
10  gallon  Drums 
40  gallon  Casks 


BICE 


3s.  6d.  per  gallon 

3s.  Od. 

2s.  9d. 

2s.  6d. 


JRUMS  AND  CASKS  RETURNABLE.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Mr.  M‘IVER,  Superintendent,  Q wen’s  Park,  Glasgow. 

“  October,  1903. 

“  The  Weed  Killer  supplied  by  you  to  the  Corpora 
tion  for  Queen’s  Park  for  this  season  was  very  effective, 
and  a  great  saving  of  labour.  I  consider  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  Fluid  for  a  season  such  as  this  has  been.  I 
had  no  trouble  after  one  dressing.” 


“  Germocene” 


Powder  Weed  Killer. 


In  Tins  sufficient  to  make  25  Fluid  Gallons  ...  Is.  9d.  per  Tin 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. — Put  Powder  in  Zinc  Pail,  pour  on  as  much  cold 
water  as  ha  f  the  bulk  of  the  powder.  Stir  water  through  the  powder  and 
allow  to  Loil  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  add  as  much  again  of  water, 
then  stir  well,  and  when  completely  dissolved  add  remainder  of  water 
to  make  up  25  gallons. 


Manufactured  by 


IIOBERT  YOUNC  &  CO.,  38,  Elliot  St.,  Glasgow. 

f  “  Snftarhnloia  >’  Uln^u: ■  n -  -  ,  ..  „ 


SCLE  MAKERS  OF  {  re,!a!«al!!‘e^"a*hin9  a"d  Disin,ec,ln9  F,uUI  SoaP-  al'd  of 

1  c|yPtas  and  Germocene  Disinfecting  Fluids,  Powders,  &c. 

TO  BE  HAD  THROUGH  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Appointed 
M areas  to 


GREEN’S 


MOWERS 


Purchase  Roses  from  a  Cold  Climate. 


COCKER’S 

FAMOUS 


FAMOUS 
Scotch  Grown 


o' 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially 

prepared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a 
manurial  agent :  each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not 
benefited  by  having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  rooted.” — Apply  for  pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturers,  HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Leeds. 


They 
thrive 
where 
others  fail. 


60  Gold 

s  Medals  Awarded. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


AND 


ROLLERS 


Staed 

Pre- 

*  eminent. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use. 


mown  and  appreciated  throughout  the  world.  May 
be  had  of  local  Ironmongers  or  Seedsmen. 


rHOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  Lt<L 

Smithfield  Ironworks,  LEEDS  ;  and 
New  Surrey  Works, 

Southwark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  ajrite  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


JAMES  COCKER  &  SONS, 

'  ABERDEEN. 


WARE’S 


THOMSON’S 


VINE,  PLANT 


AND 


VEGETABLE 


MANURE 


Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  favour.  Also 


THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 


Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sols  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  CALASHIELS,  N.B. 

London  Agent :  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney. 
Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


ALPINE  OR  ROCK  PLANTS 

(GOLD  MEDAL) 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  PLANTS. 


Tmmene  Co  ec  ioi  s  emb  ac  ng  al  the  irost  recent 
Novelties  and  Introduction » v  f  approved  merit. 


New  Water  Lilies. 

BOG  PLANTS.  BAMBOOS. 


Begonias  Dahlias 


(GOL  MEDAL).  (GOLD  MEDAL). 

ROSES  in  Pots  CLEMATIS  and  other  Climbers. 

All  Strong  Hants,  Tru;  to  Name. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  free  by  post.  Call  or  Write  for  it. 


. 


London  Show  Rooms 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 
Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION. 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM, 

MIDDX. 


THOS.  8.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 
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Carrot-coloured  Potato. — British  growers  are  not  alone  in 
their  endeavours  to  improve  the  Potato.  We  learn  from  San 
Francisco  that  Luthur  Burbank  has  produced  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  Potato.  It  has  flesh  the  colour  of  a  Carrot  and  sweeter 
than  ordinary  Potatos.  At  present  it  is  rather  small,  but  he 
intends  to  improve  it  in  this  respect.  Originally  it  came  from 
a  remote  part  of  South  America,  and  Mr.  Burbank  has  crossed 
and  recrossed  it  till  lie  lias  now  between  20,000  and  30,000 
varieties  under  his  care.  We  presume  this  large  number  refers 
to  tubers  rather  than  varieties.  We  suppose  this  is  intended 

to  be  a  “  vefllow  Potato  terror.” 

*  *  * 

Hyacinth  Competition  at  Sheffield. — At  the  recent  competi¬ 
tion  by  children  at  the  day  schools  in  Sheffield  5,000  Hyacinths 
in  blue,  pink,  and  white  colours  were  exhibited  in  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  competition  was  originally  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Armitage.  The  children  were  invited  to  purchase  for  4d. 
a  potted  Hyacinth  bulb,  to  superintend  its  growth,  and  to'  enter 
it  for  competition.  The  bulbs  were  potted  in  October  last  by 
gardeners  at  various  centres  in  the  city,  and  the  price  asked 
represented  the  cost  of  bulb,  pot,  and  labour.  Each  child  was 
presented  with  a  sheet  giving  cultural  directions.  A  remarkable 
fact  about  the  exhibition  is  that  some  of  the>  finest  plants  shown 

were  reared  in  the  slum  districts. 

*  *  * 

Old  Cedar  in  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea.— For  some 
years  past  a  dead  Cedar  had  been  a  familiar  object  in  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  This  has  now  been  destroyed,  and 
it  has  been  ascertain, ed  from  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of 
management  that  the  committee  resolved  to  condemn  it,  though 
loth  to  do  so,  because  recently  a  fungus  of  a  dangerous  type 
had  attacked  the  tree  and  was  gradually  speading  to  others. 
A  writer  in  “  The  Times  ”  bemoans  the  loss  of  the  tree,  and 
asks  whether  the  other  trees  affected  by  the  fungus  must  also 
perish.  If  the  fungus  was  of  a  parasitical  nature  it  will  work 
out  the  destruction  of  The  trees  on  its  own  account,  so  that  the 
act  of  destroying  the  Cedar  was  only  a  method  of  ensuring  the 
safety  of  the  live  trees.  The  Cedar  was  the  sole  remaining  one 
of  four  that  were  planted  in  1683. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invitee  enquiries  /or  reply  in  thit  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  biitiy  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  st  imped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Raffia  and  Strawberry  Layering. 

Having  read  the  piece  in  TRe  Gardening  World  on  Straw¬ 
berry  forcing  in  last  week’s  issue,  I  do  not  understand  how 
raffia  is  used  when  layering.  Would  you  please  explain  how 
it  is  done?  I  have  heard  of  putting  stones  on  them  and  peg¬ 
ging  them  down.  (Carnation.) 

The  method  employed  is  a  veiy  simple  one,  and  if  the  soil 
is  fairly  moist  at  the  time  the  layering  is  done  it  could  be 
pressed  sufficiently  firm  to  hold  the  raffia.  The  plan  would  be 
to  cut  the  raffia  into  lengths  of  6in.  or  8in.  and  double  it  in  the 
form  of  a  loop  or  staple.  This  should  be  placed  over  the 
runner  and  the  two  ends  placed  together,  and  then  pressed  into 
the  soil  by  means  of  a  peg.  After1  pushing  the  raffia  well  down 
soil  should  be  put  in  the  hole  made  By  the  peg  and  pressed  quite 
firm.  This  will  serve  to,  keep  the  runner  in  place.  A  more 
effective  way  would  be  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  raffia  together  in  a 
knot  after  it  has  been  placed  round  the  runner,  and  the  end 
then  should  be  pressed  in  the  soil.  This  would  stand  greater 
resistance  in  pulling  it  out  than  if  the  ends  of  the  raffia  were 
simply  left  loose  and  untied.  It  would,  however,  take  a  little 
longer  time  to  accomplish. 

Rooting  the  top  of  Ficas  elastica  and  Dracaena. 

As  I  have  a  plant  of  Ficus  elastica  and  a  Dracaena,  both  with 
long,  bare  stalks  with  three  young  plants  at  the  top  of  each, 
could  you  let  me  know  the  best  and  safest  way  to  get  them  off 
and  rooted?  (A.  Jamieson.) 


If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  rooting  the  top  shoots  of  the 
Dracaena,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  cut  off  a  ring  all  round  the 
stem  at  the  point  where  you  wish  roots  to  be  formed.  This  rum 
should  be  the  depth  of  a  good  thick  skin,  say  one  gin.  deep. 
Then  tie  a  bunch  of  sphagnum  over  the  cut  portion,  completely 
covering  it.  Tie  it  on  firmly  with  a  piece  of  raffia.  Then  to 
make  sure  of  holding  the  moisture  about  it,  you  might  cut  a 
flower-pot  in  half  so  as  to  get  the  moss  and  the  stem  inside  the 
pot.  Tie  the  two  pieces  of  the  pot  together,  and  keep  the  moss 
thoroughly  moist  at  all  times.  The  plant  should  be  placed  in  a 
stove  heat  until  rooted,  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  fairly 
moist  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  the  Ficus  elastica  a  simpler 
plan  may  be  adopted.  Instead  of  taking  off  a  ring  of  bark  you 
can  press  the  knife  blade  right  through  the  stem,  making  a  cut 
up  and  down  the  centre  about  lin.  to  lgin.  long.  To  prevent 
this  closing,  push  a  wedge  of  wood  into  the  cut  so  as  to  keep 
the  two  halves  open,  otherwise  it  would  merely  heal  over.  Now 
bind  up  the  cut  with  sphagnum  much  in  the  same  way  as 
advised  for  the  Dracaena.  If  you  put  it  in  a  moist  stove  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  putting  a  pot  cut  in  half  round  the  moss. 
In  the  absence  of  this  it  would  be  safer  to'  cut  a  pot  in 'half  for  the 
purpose.  Each  separate  shoot  must  be  treated  in  the  way  advised. 
After  roots  have  been  formed  in  plenty  amongst  the  sphagnum, 
the  tops  may  be  cut  off  and  put  into  pots  separately,  removing 
most  of  the  sphagnum  before  doing  so  if  in  any  way  bulky. 

Correction. 

Please  allow  me  to  say  that  you  have  in  this  week’s  issue  of 
The  Gardening  World  inserted  my  article  over  the  wrong 
initials.  The  article  in  question  is  “  Hardy  Heaths,”  and  is 
signed  H.  H.  The  initials  I  sent  with  the  article  are  S.  W. 

We  were  quite  well  aware  that  we  had  not  got  hold  of  the 
right  initials,  but  as  the  letter  and  the  article  had  become  sepa¬ 
rated,  we  forgot  what  the  initials  should  have  been,  although 
we  were  perfectly  well  aware  who  the  writer  was.  We  would  be 
more  than  thankful  if  our  correspondents  would  place  their 
initials  at  the  end  of  the  articles  themselves,  as  it  is  a  great  tax 
on  memory  to  remember  initials  and  nom  de  plume  when,  by 
any  accident  the  same  get  detached  from  the  article. 

Culture  of  Liliums  in  Pots. 

Could  you  let  me  know  about  the  proper  culture  of  Liliums  in 
pots,  such  as  L.  lanoifolium  album,  L.  auratum,  etc.  P  (A. 
Jamieson.) 

Presuming  you  have  the  Lily  bulbs  beside  you  in  the  autumn, 
you  should  pot  them  carefully  about  that  time  in  a  compost  of 
loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  parts,  with  sufficient  sharp  sand 
to  render  the  soil  porous.  If  the  bulbs  are  imported  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  you  can  get  those  imported  in  early  spring,  as 
they  are  usually  better  ripened  than  those  which  come  home  in 
the  autumn.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed  singly  in  well-drained 
pots  near  the  bottom,  so  that  you  can  simply  cover  them,  while 
leaving  the  upper  half  of  the  pots  empty  at  that  time.  When 
potted  moderately  firmly,  place  the  pots  in  an  intermediate  house, 
without  giving  any  water  if  the  soil  ’is  properly  moist  at  the 
time  of  potting.  An  overhead  syringing  will  be  sufficient  until 
growth  commences,  a-nd  even  that  will  only  he  required  occa¬ 
sionally.  After  the  young  shoots  are  well  above  the  soil  the  bulbs 
may  be  transferred  into  larger  pots,  or,  if  already  in  sufficiently 
large,  pots,  the  latter  should  be  filled  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim  with  a  similar  compost  to  that  already  given.  Deep  potting 
is  of  importance  to  the  above  Lilies,  as  they  give  off,  roots  from 
the  stem. '  Keep  the  plants  near  the  light  at  all  times  after  they 
have  commenced  to  grow,  and  syringe  the  foliage  frequently  to 
keep  them  clear  of  aphides.  The  latter  must  be  attended  to, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  special  treatment^  to  keep, 
down  the  insects.  As  the  plants  approach  the  flowering  stage  you 
may  feed  them  rather  liberally  by  giving  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  or  three  times  a  week.  This  should  not  be  given,  however, 
until  you  can  see  the  flower  buds  advancing.  Unless  you  wish 
to  hurry  on  the  plants  they  should  he  grown  cool,  and  unless 
they  are  required  for  early  work  you  should  keep  them  in  a  green¬ 
house  the  whole  time  after  they  have  started  until  they  come 
into  bloom.  After  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  water  may  be 
gradually  withheld  until  perfectly  ripe,  after  which  the  bulb.’ 
may  be  repotted  for  another  season’s  work. 

Examination  in  Horticulture 

Would  you,  through  ’the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  kindly 
furnish  me  with’  the  following  information — What  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  subjects  of  examination  for  the  degree  of  F.R.H.S.  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  could  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
most  suitable  books  for  study  P  I  learn  there  are  tutors  for 
above  ;  if  convenient,  please  give  the  address  of  a  reliable  tutor. 
(Progress.) 
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You  must  be  mistaken  in  speaking  of  the  degree  of  F. R.H.S. 
What  you  will  get  on  passing  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  would  not  be  a  title  which  you  can  use,  but 
merely  a  certificate  or  an  mmouncemenit  that  you  have  passed 
the  examination.  If  you  wish  to  place  F .R.H.S.  after  your  name 
you  will  have  to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  society,  and  pay  an 
annual  subscription.  If  your  statement  is  a  mere  slip  of  the 
pen  then  we  are  agreed  on  the  point.  You  would  be  able  to 
get  a  printed  syllabus  of  the  subjects  which  you  require  to  be 
versed  in  by  writing  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  The  list  of  sub¬ 
jects,  both  in  elementary  principles  and  horticultural  operations 
and  practice,  would  be  too  long  for  us  to  give  here.  We  have  in 
back  numbers  of  The  Gardening  Wohld  given  the  subjects,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  you  "will  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  from  the 
secretary.  We  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  study  the  subject 
sufficiently  before  April  20th  to  be  able  to  pass  this  year,  but 
you  can  be  making  preparations  for  the  next.  Books  for  the 
study  of  horticulture  would  include  “  Elements  of  Botany,”  by 
Francis  Darwin,  published  by  Clay  and  Sons,  London,  price 
2s.  6d.  ;  “  Structural  Botany,”  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  published 
by  A.  and  0.  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.C.,  3s.  6d.  ;  “  Plant 
Life,”  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  P.R.S.,  published  by  Vinton  and 
Co.,' 9,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  2s.  6d.  There  are 
many  others  that  might  profitably  be  studied,  but.  the  above  will 
give  you  a.  good  beginning  provided  you  are  also  well  versed  in 
practical  gardening.  There  are  tutors  for  teaching  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  we  are  not  in  direct  communication 
with  any  of  them  at  present.  We  think  a  ‘better  plan  would  be 
to  tmt  somewhere  near  any  large  town,  such  as  Edinbui’gh  or 
Glasgow,  where  there  are  classes  already  established  for  the 
teaching  of  horticulture.  With  some  good  books  and  active 
study  on  your  part  you  could  prepare  yourself  for  an  examination 
if  you  keep  diligent  for  a  twelvemonth.  You  would  require 
someone  to  superintend  an  examination  unless  you  attend  a 
regular  class,  but  you  can  ascertain  all  particulars  about  that 
also  by  applying  to  the  secretary  as  above  directed. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(R.W.)  1,  Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno ;  2,  Cytisus  praecox  ;  3, 
Ribes  sanguineum  album;  4,  Dicentra  spectabilis ;  5,  Scilla 
sibirica. — (W.  D.  J.)  1,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  sardensis ;  2, 

Scilla  bifolia  ;  3,  Erica  carnea  ;  4,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  5,  Crocus 
vernus  var.  ;  6,  Crocus  aureus  var.  ;  7,  Narcissus  Tazetta  var. — 
(W.  W.)  1,  Pteris  Wimsettii  ;  2,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  ;  3, 
Sibthorpia  europea  variegata ;  4,  Acacia  armata ;  5,  Acacia 
verticillata. — (R.  M.)  1,  Rhododendron  dauricum  ;  2,  Viburnum 
Tinus  ;  3,  Erica  medit&rranea  ;  4,  Cornus  mas  ;  5,  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium. — (R.  K.)  1,  Garrya  elliptica  ;  2,  Osmantlms  Aquifolium 


ilicifolius  ;  3,  Rhododendron  hirsutum  ;  4,  Olearia  Haastii  ;  5, 
Kalmia  latifolia, — (A.  R.  D.)  1,  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra  plena  ; 
2,  Crocus  biflorus  var.  ;  3,  Anemone  blanda ;  4,  Narcissus 
cyclamineus  ;  5,  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  citrinus  ;  6,  Saxifraga 
liguiata. — (W.  G.)  1,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  ;  2,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei  ;  3,  Dendrobium  crassinode  ;  4,  Coelogyne 
cristata  lemoniana  ;  5,  Coelogyne  cristata ;  6,  Laelia  anceps 
sanderiana;  7,  Cypripedium  insrgne. — (T.  C.,  Purley)  1,  Acorus 
gramineus  variegatus  ;  2,  appears  to  be  Chlorophytum  Orchidas- 
trum  (please  send  flowers) ;  3,  Aglaonema  pictum  ;  4,  Selaginella 
circinalis  emiiiana  ;  5,  Dendrobium  wardianum,  with  unusually 
rich  purple  tips  to  the  petals.- — (Perth)  Dendrobium  wardianum 
candidum,  a  very  choice  and  not  very  common  variety. 

Communications  Received. 

C.  C. — H.  W.  C. — J.  0. — H.  Rowles. — R.  Thatcher. — 
A.  V.  M.— William  Falconer.— J.  W.  M.—  G.  F.  Strawson.— 
A.  J.  M.— Bothyite.—  J.  W.  M— T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.— E.  Beckett. 
W.  Richardson.—  R.  T.  W.— H.  W.— E.  A.  S.— G.  F. — A.  L.— 
C.  R— E.  D.  M.— A.  R. 
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HIVES  &  APPLIANCES 

Catalogue  Tree. 


“BEE  APPLIANCES, 

and  How  to  Use  Them  ” 

Po:tF.ee  1/2. 
Incubator  Catalogue  Fr.e 


.  H.  TAYLOR, 

WeLWfN  HERTS 


POTATOES. 

LYMM  GRAY.  LYMM  GRAY. 

This  vtry  fine  Po  ato  should  be  grown  by  all.  It  has  every 
luality  required  in  a  1  otato.  It  is  a  good  rower,  jrand 
:ropper,  resists  disease,  tine  round  shape,  and  it  cooks  like 
r  flour  ba  1,  hile  its  flavour  is  a'l  that  the  most  fastidious 
epicure  can  desire.  7  lbs.,  post  fre;,  for  5a.  ;  14  lbs.,  93. 
Cata’ogue  of  Potatoes  free  on  application. 

fl-  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 

EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tho  e  who  have  watched  for  novelties  have  found  that  the 
oilowing  occupy  the  best  position  of  the  September-flowering 
arieties  yet  rai  ed 

Bobbie,  8d.  each ;  Bertie,  8d.  each ;  Carrie,  9d.  each, 
l.M.R.HS.  ;  Charlie,  9d.  each  ;  Cactus,  8d.  each  ;  Goacher's 
i.-imson,  4d.  each,  A. 11.  E.H.S.;  Gertie,  8d.  each  ;  Maggie,  8d. 
ach  ;  Jimmie,  9d.  each  ;  Kitty,  8d.  each  ;  Nettie,  8d.  each  ; 
j  ’oily,  9d.  each,  A  M.B.  H.S. ;  Rosie,  9d.  each  ;  Mabel  Adams, 
d.  each  ;  Sandhurst  Glory,  9d.  each  ;  Enchan'.ress,  9d.  eash  ; 
Irs.  T,.  Seymour,  9d.  each  Stock  limited. 

Ore  plant  of  the  above  17  varieties  10s.  6d.,  post  free. 
Full  description  ot  the  above  varieties  on  application. 

Plants  now  ready.  Early  orders  solicited. 

C.  and  C.  I.  ADAMS,  Growers,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 


EGO  NIAS  A  SPECIALITY.  —  Large, 

erect  flowering,  Singles,  12  for  2s.  3d.  ;  100,  12s. 
'oubie  same  price  for  cash.  List  free.— J.  WELLS,  Begonia 
iursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 


POTATOES. 


A 

GARDENER 

AND 

A  Most  Nutritious  Beverage  for  Hot  or  Cold  Weather. 

Mr.  R.  STITTLE  Waters  S  de,  Soham, 
Cimbs.,  writes  :  — 

“After  using  your  Vi-Cocoa  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,  I  think  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  I  do  highly 
recommend  it  as  a  most  nutritious  beverage  ;  as  I  am  a 
gardener,  and  being  exposed  to  hot  and  cold  weather,  I 
have  found  it  most  helpful.  I  have  now  and  again  tried 
other  Cocoas,  but  I  have  found  none  to  equal  Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa.  I  am  sending  this  as  a  testimonial,  that  you 
may  have  the  privilege  of  using  it  in  any  newspaper  that 
you  may  think  fit.  Trusting  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
others  who  have  not  tried  it.” 


DAINTY  SAMPLE  FREE. 


•  Undoubted  Purity  and  Strength.’’ 

— Medial  Magazine. 

‘In  rte  front  rank  of  really  valuable  foods.” 

— Lance'. 


Favoured  by  the  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain. 
Address— Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi- Cocoa,  Ltd.,  69,  Bunfiill 
Row,  London,  E.C. 
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APPOINTED  by  ROYAL  WARRANT  MANUFACTURERS  cf  HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY  to  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 


RANSOMES’  LAWN  MOWERS 


All  Maciiies 
seat  carriage 
paid  oa  a 
Month's  Free 
Trial. 


“PATENT  AUTOMATON"  &  ‘  AUTOMA fON  MINOR.” 

The  belt  General  Purpose  Machines. 

PATENT  AUTOMATON,  8  in.  to  24  in.  wile. 

AU iOMATON-MINOR,  10,  12,  a  id  14  in.  wide. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


POSSESS  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 
EMBODIED  IN  NO  OTHER  MACHINES. 

‘Empire’  &  ‘Empire-Major,’ 

NEW  SIDE-WHEEL  MACHINES 
of  the  highest  order.  Will  do  firs  . -class  work. 

E  MPIRE,  10  in.  to  16  in.  wide. 
EMPIRE-MAJOR,  17  in.  to  21  in.  wide. 

“ANGLO  PARIS  ’  and  “LION.”— The  Pest 
Machines  suitable  .'or  Ladies  and  Araat  urs. 

ANGLO  PARIS,  6  in.  to  20  in.  wide. 
LION,  9  in.  to  lo  in.  wide. 


ENLARCED  VIEW  OF 
PATENT  SPRING 


“HoRSA  and  PO»Y.’—  Tile  btst  Large  Mac  ines. 
26  in.  to  48  in.  wide. 

MOTOR  LAWN-MOWERS.  — In  various  sizes. 


i  A.STSOMES, 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  s 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

,  Ltd  Orwell  Worses  IPSWIC: 


Crompton  and  Fawkes,  Chelmsford 


SHH 
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m 
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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  HOT 


ENGINEERS. 


WATER 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Ranges,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing-houses,  Greenhouses,  and  every  description  of  Glasshouse.  Rest  w  k 
Lowest  Prices.  Every  modern  appliance.  Surveys  made  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Estimates  free.  Large  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  post- j< 

on  application.  CROMPTON  &  FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 


‘VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.” 


“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 


By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON 


Price  5s. 


Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 


MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON. 


GARDENERS’  royal  benevolent 

INSTITUTION.— Secretary,  GEO.  J.  INGRAM,  175, 
Victoria  Street,  .S.W. 


R 


OYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 


_ Fund.— Secretary,  B.  WYNNE,  30,  Wellington 

Street,  W.C. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PRO VI- 

DENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.  —  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


Border  carnations- 

Large  Stock  of 

STRONG  HEALTHY  PLANTS, 
in  finest  varieties,  to  offer  at  6s.  per  dozen  ;  two  dozen  for 
11s.  ;  fourdozen  for  20s.,  our  selection. 
DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  of  these  and  other  Florists 
Flowers  post  free. 


M.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS, 
Auchinraith  Nurseries,  High  Blantyre,  N.B  | 


Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

Etc. — Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  Best  work,  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.— 
PEEL  BROS.,  Horticultural  Works,  Selby,  Yorks. 


BUNYARD’S  ASPARAGUS  Llll 


How  to  Plant,  Cut  and  Cook  this  line 
Vegetable.  With  prices. 

PLANT  MID-MA-CH  and  APRIL. 

Clean  Roots  irom  Sandy  Soil. 

GEO,  BUNYARD  &  CO.  LT 

Royal  Nurseries,  MAIDS  l  ONE. 


SEEDS.  SEEDS.  SEEDS 


Our  Catalogue  of  Se:ds  is  now  read1 
and  will  be  sent  free  lo  applicants.  Price 
are  tne  lowest  possible  consistent  wit 
RELIABILITY. 


RICH  &  CO.,  BATH. 


Carnation  Disease  Antidot. 


A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Pled 
Stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecti  g; 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUS‘ 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  t- 
perts  have  reached  roe,  unsolicited,  that  Y 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  ild 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  B0T1 E 
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NOTICES  TO  I E  ADERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  even- 
aursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
iturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
)st  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
iroad  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
lould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
le  offices.  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C 
heques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
jyable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
ank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
ming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
>ns  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
e  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ms  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
dress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
ation,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
tials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
sired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
e  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
iplis  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
bcimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
elv  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
:  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
irld  will  he  considered.  If  payment  is 
dred,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
tinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
y  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
ivright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Ieturn  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
'NS- — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
'  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 

;  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
1  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
itributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
dress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
•tmcation  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
ug  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible. 
W  ns  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
uided  alteration  of  address. 

^he  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
de  Address  is  “Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
ephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
ESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
BLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN 
vIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


gardeners.  Mr.  J.  Woodward  Manning,  the 
famous  landscape  architect,  writes  on  the 
Pae-ony,  the  coming  popular  flower  for  our 
gardens,  and  illustrates  the  art  icle  by  a  series 
of  beautiful  original  portraits  of  the  best 
types.  Mr.  George  T.  Powell  begins1  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  successful  management  of  a 
country  place  by  concise  instructions  on  how 
to  make-  the  soil  productive.  Fruit-growers 
will  be  interested  in  the  stony  of  Jacob 
Moore’s  great  work  in  the  production  of  such 
popular  Grapes  as  Diamond  and  Brighton. 
The  editor,  Leonard  Barron,  severely 
criticises  the  action,  of  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  New  York  City  for  the  recent  effort 
to  use  the  park  fences  for  general  advertising 
purposes,  and  contrasts  the  policies  of  the 
Park  Department  of  that  city  with  that  of 
Boston,  where  strong  measures  are  taken  to 
preserve  the  aesthetic  values  of  park  abut¬ 
ments.  The  new  group-  of  American  raised 
rambler  Roses  for  trellises  and  arches  is  re¬ 
viewed  at  length  by  the  editor,  who  states 
that  since  the  introduction  of  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  and  the  Wichuriana  Roses  ten  years 
ago  an  entirely  new  race  has  been  produced 
from  them.  A  brief  review  of  the  work  of 
each  raiser  is  also-  given.  Another  important 
article  on  the  Parks  of  Havana,  (illustrated) 
tells  o-f  the  great  work  of  remodelling  done- 
by  the  American  military  government  under 
General  Wood.  Briefer  notes  deal  with 
Onions,  Chrysanthemums,  the  best  Carna¬ 
tions,  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  at  this  time  of  year,  etc.  “  American 
Gardening  ”  is  the  only  weekly  gardening 
paper  in,  the  country,  and  is-  issued  for  $1.50 
a,  year  at  136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
The  spring  number  has  a  beautiful  cover  in 
colours  of  the-  Almond  in  flower. 


irary  Notes. 

he  spring  number  of  “  American  Garden- 
issued  March  5th,  contains  many 
lable  and  seasonable  hints  for  up-to-date 


National  Fruit  Growers  Federation. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the-  above 
federation  was  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  on  the-  14th  inst.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  wdioi  had 
to  leave  at  an  early  stage  of  the-  meeting,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Corn¬ 
wallis-,  president-elect-.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Me.v  r-.  W.  and  H.  Bracey,  of  Martham, 
near  Great  Yarmouth,  respecting  a,  claim 
against  the  Midland  and  Great  -  Northern, 
Railway  companies  under  owner’s-  risk  which 
had  been  recently  tried  in,  the  Yarmouth 
County  Court,  where  the  verdict,  wa,s  given  in 
their  favour,  but,  against  which  the  railway 
companies  appealed.  At  present,  however, 
the  conditions  of  conveyance  of  fruit-  at 
owner’s  risk  are  under  consideration  by  the 
companies  and  by  the  Departmental  Inquiry. 
Discussion  also-  to-ok  place  on  the  question,  of 
preferential  rates  in  relation  to-  a  Bill  that  is 
being  promoted  in,  the  Ho-use  of  Commons 
termed  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail¬ 


way  (Steam  Vessels)  Bill.  It  is  desired  to- 
insert  provisions  in  the  Bill  requiring  that 
railway  company  to-  state  in  their  public  rate 
books  at  the-  ports  of  Gcole  and  Hull  and 
others  that  may  hereafter  be  established  how 
much  of  such  rate  is  appropriated  by  them 
or  agree-d  to  be  paid  for  (1)  land  cartage 
abroad,  (2)  do-ck,  harbour,  and  shipping 
charge®  abroad,  (3)  conveyance  by  sea,  (4) 
dock,  harbour  and  shipping,  charges  at  the 
British  po-rt,  (5)  and  conveyance  by  railway, 
either  by  goods  or  passenger  trains,  including 
any  terminal  and  cartage  charge®  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Council  fully  approve 
of  these-  instructions-,  and  call  upon  all 
members  o-f  the  federation  who-  are  Members 
c-f  Parliament  to-  support  it.  The  next 
ordinary  meeting,  is-  o-n  April  18th,  and  the 
annual  general  meeting  on  May  9th. 


Destruction  of  Charlock. 

We-  have  on  former  occasions  recorded  the 
result  o-f  spraying  Charlock  in,  cornfields  with 
copper  sulphate,  as  canoed  out  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Strawson,  of  71a,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  Louden, 
E.C.  Spraying  has  been,  conducted  for 
several  years  past,  and  the  results  carefully 
recorded.  This  was  donei  again  last  year, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  operation  says 
that  it  can  be  carried  o-ut  successfully  by  any 
workman.  To-  obtain  successful  results  fine 
weather  should  be  cho-se-n  for  spraying.  The 
spray  should  b-ei  fine-  enough  to-  cover  every 
leaf.  A  slight  discoloration  o-ccurs,  but  it 
is-  only  temporary.  He  gives-  a  number  of 
conclusions  which  have  st-o-o-d  the  test  of  three 
years  and  remain  unshaken.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  are:  (1)  Young  Charlock  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  growing  Corn,  cro-ps  without  injury 
to  the  latter  by  spraying  with  50  gallons  of 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate ;  (2) 
Corn  crops  are  much  improved  and  give  a- 
better  yield  where  the  Charlock  is-  destroyed 
arid  young  grass-seeds  and  Clover  in  the  Cora 
remain  uninjured ;  (3)  spraying  early  when 
the  wo-o-d  i-s  yo-ung  -and  in,  soft-  fibre  is 
most-  profitable  ;  (4)  the  larger  machines  are 
more  successful  than  the  smaller ;  (5) 

the  profit  derived  from  the  increased 
yield  of  Co-rn  is  diminished  in  pro¬ 
portion  to-  the  delay  which  occurs  after  the 
Charlock  is-  first  fit  to  be  sprayed  ;  (6)  the 
increased  yield  of  Corn  by  the  destruction  of 
Charlock  leaves  a,  substantial  profit  after  all 
thei  expenses  o-f  spraying  have  been  defrayed, 
•and  the  value  o-f  Charlock-infested  land  will 
increase  until  the  extermination  of  the  weed 
■is  complete.  The  spraying  season  is  longer 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to-  be.  It  may 
be  commenced  in  April,  when  the  plant  is  in 
tender  leaf,  or  a,t  any  time  between  that  and 
the  end  of  August,  when  the-  plant  is-  in 
bloom.  The  destruction  of  the  flowers  would, 
of  course,  prevent  the  production  of  se-eds. 
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As:  regards  shading  these  structures,  it  should  not  be  clone 
too  early ;  rather  air  them  more  freely,  and  it  will  be  found 
better  for  the  majority  of  the  occupants ;  at  the  some  time 
extra  care  will  be  required  in  airing  judiciously.  Where  blinds 
are  utilised  they  may  now  be  put  up  and  drawn  down  asi 
thought  necessary. 

Crotons.  — These  plants  are  indispensable  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment.  of  stoves  and  for  the  dwelling.  So  much  has  been 
written  anent  these  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  W orld  of 
late  that  but  little  remains  to  be  said,  except  that  the  required 
number  of  plants  should  be  worked  up  as:  soon  as;  possible  by 
inserting  cuttings,  or  by  what  is  known  by  the  craft  as  ringing. 
Excellent  plants  2  ft.  in  height  and  of  elegant  contour  may  be 
grown  in  one  season  by  good  cultivation,  and  these  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  of  good  colour  if  retained  in  pots  7  in.  in 
diameter.  The  beauty  of  Crotons  lies  chiefly  in  their  rich 
coloration,  and  to  achieve  this  the  plants  should  be  kept  grow¬ 
ing  freely  in  a,  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  sunlight  playing  about  them. 

Bouvardias. Propagate  the  required  number  of  plants  by 
inserting  cuttings  as  they  are  produced  on  the  old  plants. 
These  will  have  been  potted  up1  ere  this  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  two  parts  good  friable  loam  to  one  each  of  peat  and  leaf-soil, 
with  sand  added.  If  the  soil  is  .sweet,  and  the  drainage  good, 
the  plants  may  be  carried  on  for  the  season  if  top-dressed  with 
a.  similar  compost,  incorporating  a  little  artificial  manure  in  it. 

Decorative  Asparagus. — These  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  gardener  in  providing  graceful  foliage  for  arranging  with 
flowers,  and  as  pot  plants  for  the  stove  and  for  basket  culture. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  decomposed  cow  or  horse  manure,  adding  plenty 
of  road  grit  or  sand.  In  the  culture  of  such  specie®  a®  A.  Spren- 
gerii  and  A.  deflexus,  in.  basket®,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
admirably  adapted,  the  plants  should  be  raised  from  seeds  or 
by  division  and  grown  on  in  pots  for  a.  time ;  when  well  estab¬ 
lished,  transfer  them  to  the  basket®.  These  may  he  of  wire  or 
-  teak  wood.  Line  the  inside  of  the  basket  with  moss  from 
the  woods,  and  after  placing  a,  layer  of  soil  at  the  bottom, 
insert  the  plants  .and- fill  up.  making  all  quite  firm  as  the  work 
proceeds.  The  best  way  to  apply  water  to  these  is  to  immerse 
them  in  a  vessel  of  tepid  water  in  order  to  well  moisten  the 
whole  mass.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleyas. — r  Plants. of  C.  Trianaei  that  have  recently  passed 
out  of  flower  will  be  emitting  new  roots  from  the  base  cf  last 
season’s  pseudo-bulbs.  This  will  be  found  the;  most  suitable 
time  to  attend  to  any  repotting  requirements  that  may  be1 
necessary,  as  the  new  root®  soon  get  hold  of  the  potting  com¬ 
post,  and  they  are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  any  ill  effects  from 
repotting.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  disturb  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  large  specimen  plants  more  frequently  than  their  re¬ 
quirements  really  demand.  Unless  a.  plant  has  outgrown  its 
pot  or  basket.,  or  the  potting  compost  has  become  so  far  decayed 
as  to>  become  detrimental  to  the  root®  of  the  plant,  it  should 
not  be  repotted.  I  would  prefer  to;  remove  as  much  of  the 
compost  as  can  be  conveniently  got  at,  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  free,  and  replace  the  compost  removed  with  new 
material. 

I  find  the  most,  suitable  compost  to  suit  the  labiata.  section  of 
Cattleyas  to'  consist,  of  good  fibrous  peat,  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  and  leaf-soil  riddled  between;  a  |-in.  and  a,  J-in.  sieve  (the; 
rough  compost  and  the  very  fine  decayed  leaves  being  thus 
removed).  Mix  the  compost  in  equal  quantities  and  add  suffi¬ 
cient  rough  silver  sand  to  render  it  porous.  The>  drainage,  in 
repotting,  should  be  made  up  to  one-third  the1  depth  of  the  pot. 
Press:  the  compost  firmly  about  the  roots  and  base  of  the  plant. ; 
unless  it  is  made  firm,  the  surfacing  moss  rarely  ever  grows 
where  leaf-soil  is  used  in  the;  compost.  As  soon,  as  potting  has 


been  done,  water  the  plant  with  chilled  rainwater,  thoroughlv 
wetting  the  compost  through. 

The  success  of  cultivation  of  Orchids,  in  leaf  composts,  de¬ 
pends  more  or  less  on  the  discretion  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  plant®.  The  man  who  attempts  the  use  of  this  material 
must  know  how  to  provide  the  moisture  requirements  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  It,  is  useless  for  a,  slap-dash  waterer,  and 
unless  a  man  knows  how  to  water,  no  Orchid  potted  in  leaf- 
soil  should  be  entrusted  to  his  charge.  When  once  the  plant 
has  been  wetted  through  after  repotting,  all  that  is  necessarv 
afterwards  is  to'  spray  the  surface  of  the  moss  sufficiently  often 
to  keep  it  in  a  growing  and  good  condition.  To  water  heavily 
would  retain  the  compost,  in  a  saturated  state,  causing  the 
roots  to  decay  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  plant.  I 
have  no  hesitation  to'  thoroughly  recommend  leaf-soil  for  the 
cultivation,  of  almost  all  epiphytic  Orchids  in  the  proportions 
above  mentioned.  Its  successful  use  or  failure,  depends  to  ? 
great  extent,  on  the:  treatment  afforded  by  the  operator  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  plants. 

Divisions.  — When  looking  over  the  Cattleya,  plants  for  re¬ 
potting  purposes  many  plants  which  do  not,  require  repotting  or 
even  top-dressing  will  be  found  to  have  continuous  successions 
of  pseudo-bulbs  along  the  rhizome,  with  perhaps  only  the  one 
leading  growth.  In.  many  instances  these  old  pseudo-bulbs, 
having  no  living  roots  to-  sustain  them,  abstract  their  sus¬ 
tenance  from  the  leading  growths',  causing  so  much  strain  that 
the  structure  of  the  succeeding  pseudo-bulbs  becomes  consider¬ 
ably  diminished.  If  these  older  growths  are  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  many  of  them  have  eyes  at  the  base  capable  of 
producing  new  growths.  Now,  if  the  rhizome  is  cut.  asunder 
at,  suitable  intervals,  with  a  sharp:  knife,  at  the  present  sea, son 
many  of  these  dormant  eyes  will  start,  into  growth,  which,  when 
developed,  not  only  relieves  the  leading  growth,  but  helps  to 
form  the  plant  into  a  larger  and  affords  the  groundwork  for 
a,  better  flowering  specimen  plant,  which  may  be  easily  brought 
into  the  desired  shape  and  position  at  the  first  time  repotting 
is  afterwords  required.  II.  J. 


Parsley. 

A  bed  of  good  Parsley  in.  a.  kitchen  garden  is;  a  thing,  apart 
from  its  usefulness,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  to  have  it  so  it  is 
well  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  box  and  place  in,  beat,  a  'hotbed  for 
preference ;  and  as  soon,  as  ready  prick  off  in  a  frame  or  boxes 
and  grow  on,  and  gradually  harden  off  for  planting  out  about 
the  end  of  April. 

The  bed  should  have  been,  previously  well  prepared  by  deep 
working  and  manuring,  and  should  be  a  piece  where  tap-root¬ 
ing  crops  were  not  the  preceding  one,  for  two,  reasons.  Parsley 
is  a,  tap-rooted  plant,  and  if  preceded  by  a  similar  crop,  would 
he  robbed  of  sufficient  nourishment ;  and  beside®,  should 
Carrots  have  preceded  it  and  been  attacked  by  the  Carrot-fly,  it 
is  quite  likely  soi  would  the  Parsley.  It  is  better  in  gardens 
vdiere  the  Carrots  are  attacked  by  the  fly  to  keep  the  Parsley 
plot  w^ell  apart  from  it.  In  putting  out  the  plants,  place  them 
1  ft.  apart  and  give  a  good  watering  (they  must  never  suffer1 
for  want  of  it).  The  after-culture  is  to;  keep1  the  surface  free 
from  weeds  and  wrnll  loosened  and  an  occasional  watering  with 
farm  manure  and  soot  in  a,  liquid  state. 

Some  people  are  averse  to  transplanting  Parsley  owing  to 
their  .superstition,  but  the  oftener  it  is  planted  in  reason  the 
better  and  more  curly  it  turn®. 

Besides  its  being  used  for  flavouring  and  garnishing,  it 
makes  a  splendid  jelly.  J.  R.  B. 


Mr.  Vyvyan  Kemi*. — Nine  years  ago  the  above  florist,  of 
Dover,  became  bankrupt,  and  was  only  able  to  pay  Is.  lid.  in 
the  pound.  Having  received  a  legacy  of  £1,500,  be  has  now 
announced  to  his  creditors  that  they  will  be  paid  in  full  with 
4  per  cent,  interest  up  to  date. 
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Hardy  Cypripcdiums. 

The  various  species  of  liardy  Cypripodiums  may  be  termed 
terrestrial  Orchids,  as  all  of  them  grow  in  moist,  peaty,  or 
boggy  soils  on  the  ground,  never  on  trees  or  rooks.  Some  of 
them  are  found  wild  in  situations  that  are  practically  boggy, 
and  such  species  might  be  grown  in  that  ’way  in  this  country, 
but  it  will  probably  answer  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  if 
they  are  grown  in  prepared  situations,  where  the  soil  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  surface  will  be  kept  continuously  moist  by 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  vicinity,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
running  stream,  pond,  or  other  piece  of  ornamental  water. 
This  will  be  unnecessary,  however,  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
peaty  soil  in  situations  shaded  from  the  sun  after  10  or 
11  o’clock  in  the  morning.  If  planted  where  the  roots  have 
access  to  an  artificial  supply  of  water,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
lower  the  level  of  this  water  during  the  winter’  months,  or  t  o 
stop  the  supply  altogether  until  the  weather  becomes  warm  in 
early  summer  and  the  plants  have  recommenced  growth 
naturally. 

■Hitherto  less  attention  has  been]  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
hardy  Cypripediums  than  their  beauty 
would  warrant.  It  is  true  that  they  bloom 
only  once  a  year,  but  they  are  fairly 
durable,  and  very  few,  if  any,  would  deny 
their  real  beauty,  whether  we  regard  them 
as  Orchids  or  as  members  of  the  great  class 
of  hardy  plants.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
has  given  them  a  slight  trial  that* lias  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  possibly  the  situation  selected 
and  the  treatment  given  has  not  in  many 
cases  been  suitable.  We  believe  that  when 
once  their  real  nature  is  understood  that 
with  proper  cultivation  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  increase  from  year  to 
year,  instead  of  gradually  dying  away. 

They  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  or  deep 
pans,  and,  with  sympathetic  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  can  be  made  to  increase  under  that 
form,  of  treatment.  No  more  interesting 
colony  of  plants  could  be  introduced  to  the 
cool  Orchid  house  or  to  a  shady  corner  of 
the  conservator}7  than  liardy  Cypripe- 
diums  when  in  bloom.  Their  quaint  forms 
and  the  contrast  of  colours  are  quite  as 
beautiful  and  interesting  as  many  of  the 
species  which  are  introduced  from  warmer 
countries  and  have  evergreen  leathery 
leaves  and  require'  the  accommodation  of  an 
Orchid  house. 

Hardy  species  have  rather  thin  leaves,  and 
are  perfectly  deciduous,  dying  down  eveiy 
autumn,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  their 
existence,  except  the  buds  on  the  rhizomes 
beneath  the  soil,  which  will  renew  the 
growth  in  the  succeeding  summer. 

Cypripedium  Calceolus. — The  above  species  is  known  as 
the  common  Lady’s  Slipper,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
best  known  in  Europe.  It  is  recorded  from  three  English 
counties,  but  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ha®  become 
exterminated  in  this  country.  It  is  still  found,  however,  in 
continental  Europe,  and  supplies  frequently  reach  this  country 
from  that  source.  Our  illustration  shows  a.  colony  of  this 
species  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  it  bloomed  splendidly 
last  year  in  a  fairly  dry  but  shady  situation  in  front  of  hardy 
Ferns.  A  Pine  tree  shades  it  from  the  sun  from  an  early 
period  of  the  day,  so  that  this  would  show  how  easily  it  may 
be  grown  when  planted  in,  a  proper  situation  and  simply  let 
alone. 

The  sepals  and  twisted  petals  are;  reddish-brown,  while  the 
inflated  lip  is  of  a,  soft  but  decided  yellow,  thus  at  once  form¬ 
ing  a  strong  contrast.  The  leaves  are  decidedly  plaited,  as 
in  most  hardy  species,  and  remain  in  good  condition  till  after 
the  flowers  have  faded.  The  stem  varies  from  12  in.  to  18  in. 
in  height,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the 


suitability  of  their  situation,  though  12  in.  is  a  fair  average 
height. 

C.  spectabile.  -Many  cultivators  and  admirers  of  this 
class  of  plants  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is;  far  and  away 
the  finest  hardy  species.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  dispute  that 
point,  for  it  is  indeed  a  very  handsome  plant,  both  foliage 
and  flower.  The;  sepals  and  petals  are  broadly  ovate  and  pure 
white,  thus  setting  off  by  contrast  'the  rich  rose  odour  of  the 
lip.  The  latter  organ  is  of  large  size  for  a  Cypripedium,  very 
much  inflated,  and  almost  globular.  The  leafy  stems  are 
usually  about  18  in.  in  height  in  this  country,  although  in 
their  native  home  of  North  America  they  sometimes  attain 
twice  tint  height.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  C. 
Calceolus,  in  being  very  much  plicate,  but  they  are  relatively 
shorter  and  more  numerous.  In  a  moist,  shady  situation  in 
a  peaty  soil  it  will  give  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  come  up 
every  year.  In  its  native  country  it  grows  in  half-shaded 
sphagnum  bogs.  Here  it  comes  into  bloom  in  June. 

C,  humile.  —  This  also1  is  a  North  American  specie®,  best, 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  C.  acaule,  on  account  of 


its  very  dwarf  stature.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish,  and 
shorter  than  the  lip.  The  latter  is  of  very  large  size,  cleft 
down  the  middle  in  a  very  strange  way,  of  a  warm  rose,  and 
spotted  with  purple.  In  accordance  with  its  dwarf  stature,  it 
has  only  two  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  of  a  light  green 
colour,  while  the  very  short  flower  stem  arises  from  between 
them  and  carries  a  solitary  bloom.  It  is  by  no-  means  very 
common,  but  a  white  or  albino;  variety  has  been  seen. 

C.  pubescens. —  In  size  and  colour  this  is  undoubtedly 
a  strong  rival  to  the  European  C.  Calceolus.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  dull  yellowish  brown,  with  darker  lines.  The 
pale  yellow  lip  is  flattened  at  the  sides,  and  therefore  less 
inflated  than,  our  native  species.  The  sepals  are  narrow  and 
beautifully  twisted,  while;  they  are  longer  than  the  lip. 
Although  it  may  grow  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  in  its  native  country, 
North  America,  it  does  not  usually  exceed  12  in.  here  unless 
unusually  strong.  It  may  be  grown  equally  well  in  the  open 
or  ini  pots,  and  may  be  treated  precisely  like  those  above 
mentioned. 


Cypripedium  Calceolus  :  Sepals  and  petals  brown,  lip  yellow. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  those  shrubs  which  are 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  coloured  barks  will  have'  to'  be 
pruned,  and  as  the  ground  is  in  excellent  working  condition  it 
will  be  advisable  to  carry  out  the  work  without  delay,  for  two 
reasons  :  those  who'  perform  the  operation  can  do'  so  with  much 
greater  ease  and  comfort.,  and  consequently  much  more  quickly, 
and  little  or  no  mes®  will  be  made  on  the  surrounding  turf  or 
where  the  shrubs  may  be  growing.  The  best  tool  to'  use  is  a. 
good  sharp-  knife  so-  that  a  clean  cut  can  be  made,  taking  care 
not  to  loosen  any  young  plants  at  the  root®.  The1  pruningsi  of 
such  as-  Spiraea  Douglasii  make  excellent  light,  stakes  for  plants, 
in  pots,  and  if  tied  up  in  bundles  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  will 
last  a  long  time  in  a.  suitable  condition.  If  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  stock  of  such  as  Willows,  Dogwoods,  Sambuc-us, 
Spiraeas,  etc.,  the  stems-  can  be  cut.  into  lengths  and  will  root 
readily  if  inserted  now  in  the  open  ground.  It-  cannot  be  tooi 
strongly  impressed  upon,  tho-se  who  may  not  have  had  a.  large 
experience  with  this  mode  of  planting  that  to  obtain,  the  finest, 
effects  pruning  must  be  thoroughly  done.  By  this  I  mean  the 
stems  must  be  cut,  off  close  to  the  base,  so  that  the  highly- 
coloured  bark  is  obtained  on  the  whole  length  of  the  shoot.  I 
have  seen  many  shrubs  which  are  grown  for  their  winter  colour¬ 
ing  only  partially  pruned,  but,  the  results  are  anything  but 
pleasing. 

.  The  same  remarks-  apply  to  shrubs  in  the-  mixed  border  which 
may  have  become  indifferent  or  unsightly  in,  appearance-  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  pruning  or  other  reasons.  Many  of 
these,  if  pruned  hard,  will  be  given  new  life  and  in  time  make 
good  specimens.  This-  applies,  of  course,  only  to  deciduous 
shrubs  and  otherwise  than  Conifers-,  for  these,  if  once  they  lose 
a  limb,  can  never  replace  it  and  little  can  be-  done  to-  improve 
their  appearance.  When  the  pruning  is  completed,  the  beds 
should  be  neatly  forked  o-ver,  digging  in,  any  decayed  leave®  or 
other  refuse-  which  may  be  o-n.  the  -surface  as1  this  will  make 
good  feeding  material.  If  possible,  a,  top-dressing  o-f  loam 
should  be  given  or  any  other  suitable  soil  that,  can  be  spared 
fo-r  the  purpose. 

Berberis  japonica.  — This  handsome  Barberry  is  n-o-w  an 
attractive  sight  in  the  shrubbery  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
flower  it  produces-  when  -so  many  other  shrubs-  have  not  yet, 
commenced  to-  make  visible  signs-  o-f  growth.  The  foliage,  which 
is  a,  foot  or  so  in,  length,  is-  pale  green  and  furnished  wit-h  very 
sharp-,  s-piny  teeth,  and  when  this  -shrub-  succeeds,  well  the 
leafage  alone  would  make  it  a,  conspicuous-  object.  Although 
considered  by  some  to-  be  no-t,  quite  hardy  e-nough  fo-r  this 
country,  it  has-  received  no  injury  with  us  in  severe  weather, 
providing  so-me  little  attention  is  given  a®  to  the  position  and 
soil  when-  planting.  It  thrives  best  in  soil  of  a.  rich  loamy 
nature,  which  is;  well  drained,  and  protection,  from  cold,  cutting 
winds  is  essential. 

The-  flowers,  produced  in  racemes  from  4  in.  to-  8  in.  in 
length,  thickly  clustered  together,  are  bell-shaped  and  de¬ 
liciously  scented.  If  this  shrub,  shows;  a,  tendency  to-  become 
somewhat  leggy  this  can  .be  remedied  by  pruning  fairly  hard 
back,  and  a, si  a,  rule  it,  forms  a,  spreading-  dense  bush  between 
4  ft,,  and  6  ft,  in  height,  though  probably  it  is  much  taller  in 
favoured  districts. 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis  —  A  s-omewhat  neglected  shrub-,  but 
one  that  deserves  inclusion  in  any  collection,  on.  account,  of  itsi 
early  flowering  and  the  ease  with  which  it,  gro-ws  in  very  poor 
soils  where  many  other  shrubs  would  fail.  The  individual 
flowers  are-  yellowish-green  in  colour,  and  produced  in  pendu¬ 
lous  racemes  s-0  thickly  as  to-  cover  the  -st-ems.  It  forms  a, 
dense  bush  fro-m  6  ft.  to-  10  ft,  in.  height,  and  is  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  s-uokers,  which  appear  freely. 


Erica  carnea. — Whether  planted  at  the  edge  of  the 
shrubbery  or  in  the  rock  garden-  this  dwarf  Heath  forms  a 
mo-st  pleasing  sight  during  the  early  spring  months,  the  deep 
pink  flowers  being  produced  in  great  quantity  over  a  consider¬ 
able-  period.  As  an  edging  for  Rhododendron  or  similar  beds 
it  is  not  surpassed,  and  an  occasional  clip-  with  the  shears  will 
keep  it  dwarf  and  compact.  Rhododendrons,  Andromeda®, 
Azalea®  and  other  peat-loving  -subjects  should  now  receive  a 
goo-d  top-dressing  of  this-  material,  o-r,  failing  peat,  decayed 
leaves,  will  prove  very  beneficial,  which  should  be  strewed  over 
the  surface  and  not  forked  in.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  Ho-us-ei  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  long-looke-d-for  change-  in  -the  weather  has  come  at  last, 
and  during  the  past  ten  days-  the  rainfall  ha®  been  very  slight, 
consequently  the  ground  is  now  in  a  splendid  condition  for 
working,  and  eveiy  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  bring  the  work 
a®  far  as  possible  up-  to  date.  Assuming  -that  the  greater 
portion  o-f  the-  vacant  plots-  have  been  dug  or  trenched,  little 
difficulty  will  be-  found  in  bringing  the  surface  to-  a  suitable 
tilth,  even,  for  -small  -seed  sowing.  On  s-tiff,  stubborn  soils 
advantage  should  be  taken  when  the  weather  is  quite  diy  in 
early  morning  pointing  over  the-  surface  to  the  depth  of  about- 
3  in-.,  when  towards  mid-day  the  free  use  o-f  a  wo-oden  rake 
will  render  it  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Potatos. —  Good  batches-  o-f  the  earlier  varieties  s-ho-uld  now 
be  planted  in,  sheltered  positions,  and  on  cold,  wet  land  time 
and  material  will  be  well  s-pent  if  the  tubers-  are  carefully  em¬ 
bedded  in  some  diy,  soft  compo-st.  Old  Mushroo-m-bed  manure 
and  half-de-oayed  leaf-soil,  with  a  dash  of  soot  and  lime  added 
to-  it,  the  whole-  being  thoroughly  well  mixed  by  turning  it  over 
three  or  four  times  before  using,  will  not  only  assist  in  giving 
them  a  goo-d  start,  but  the  crop-  will  be  much  heavier  and  the 
produce  much  cleaner  and  more  satisfactory.  Early  Potatos 
should  be  planted  fairly  deep,  and  overcrowding  strictly 
avoided.  Sharpe's;  Victor,  May  Queen,  Sir  J.  T.  Llewellyn, 
Webb's  Express-,  and  a,  good  typ-e  o-f  the  old  Ashleaf  are  all 
very  des-irahle  varieties  for  planting  at  -this-  s-e-ason.  Delay  the 
planting  o-f  the  main  crop-  for  at  least,  another  ten  days-  or  a 
fortnight-,  but  see  that  the  sets  are  all  singly  laid  out,  and  affo-rd 
them  a®  much  light  and  air  as-  possible  so-  that  the  yo-ung  shoots 
are  in  a  s-tout,  -sturdy  condition  before-  planting. 

Cucumbers. —  Little  difficulty  will  now  be  experienced  in 
cultivating  these  on,  ordinary  well-made  hotbeds-,  but,  like 
-everything  e-lse,  there-  isi  a,  right,  and  wrong  way,  and  extreme 
care  should  be  taken  to  prepare  the  material  well  beforehand. 
Long  stable  litter  and  good  leaves  should  be  used  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions-,  put  together  in.  a,  heap  and  turned  at  least  two  or 
three  times-  before  using,  -when  it  s-ho-uld  be  put  together  in  a 
good  body  in  a,  pleasing  and  workmanlike-  manner  and  the 
frame  place-d  the-reo-n,  at  the  same  time  thrusting  in  a,  go-od 
stout,  stick  t-o-  test  the  temperature.  The  compost  should  be 
prepared  and  placed  in  the-  dry  under  cover  a,  few  days-  before 
required.  Lo-am,  leaf-soil  and  road  sidings  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  to  which  -sho-uld  be  added  b  peck  o-f  finely  crushed  char¬ 
coal  to-  every  two-  barrowfuls,  will  make  a,  suitable  mixture,  but, 
o-n  no-  account,  sho-uld  this-  be  place-d  in  the  frame  till  it-  is  quite 
certain  the  lre-at  in  the  fermenting  material  is-  well  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  and  it  is  always-  well  even  then  to-  place  the  compost  in  a 
ridge-  in  the  centre,  so  that  it-  isi  possible  for  the  lre-at,  should 
there  be  to-o  much,  to-  escape  without-  burning  the  soil.  After 
the  whole  is.  nicely  warmed,  select  the  warmest  part-  of  the  day, 
plant,  peg  them  down  and  nurse  along  carefully  for  a,  few  days. 
Fresh  lining  should  be  added  asi  required,  and  the  lights-  tho¬ 
roughly  covered  at-  night.  A  little  air  should  be  given  quite 
early  in  the  nro-ming  to  prevent,  burning,  hut,  syringe  and  shut 
up  early  in  the  afternoon.  More  seed  sho-uld  be-  sown  o-f  s-uo- 
cession-al  crops,  also  o-f  Ridge  or  outdoor  varieties. 
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Lettuce. —  The  whole  of  the  plants  which  have  been  win¬ 
tered  in  cold  frames  may  now  safely  be  planted  out,  if  due 
care  has  been  taken  to  properly  harden  them,  on  a  south 
border  on  ground  which  has  been  well  manured  and  deeply 
dug.  The  larger  varieties,  such  as  Hicks’  Hardy  White  and 
Brown  Cos,  should  be  allowed  a  distance  of  1  ft,  apart  all  ways, 
and  for  the  smaller  Cabbage  varieties  10-  in.  will  suffice.  Lift 
with,  a  trowel,  plant  firmly  and  well  water  in.  Plants  which 
have  been  raised  in  heat  and  pricked  off  into  boxes  should  be 
thoroughly  hardened  by  placing  them  in  skeleton  frames  or  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
severe  frosts.  Prick  out  seedlings  where  protection  can  be 
afforded  them,  and  make  further  sowings  in  the  open  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  garden,  the  seed  of  which  will  need  to  be  well 
protected  against  slugs  and  birds. 

Cauliflowers. — -The  whole  of  the  autumn-sown  plants  should 
now  be  planted  in  their  final  positions,  but  it  will  be  well, 
should  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  to  afford  the  plants  some 
slight  protection  until  they  become  established.  A  few  Spruce 
boughs  thrust  into'  the  ground  round  the  plants  answer  well. 
Plants  in  pots  which  are  intended  to  produce  the  earliest  crop 
should  receive  a  thorough  dressing  of  half-decayed  cow  manure, 
and  if  room  can  be  found  for  these  either  in  a  cool  orchard 
house  or  cold  frame,  if  suitable  varieties  are  grown,  these  will 
prove  to  be  extremely  useful,  but  to  ensure  the  best  results) 
plenty  of  feeding  must  be  given.  Air  freely  those  which  are 
planted  out  on  old  hotbeds,  removing  the  lights  entirely  oni 
fine,  balmy  days.  These  likewise  will  be  much  benefited  with 
a  good  mulching  of  farmyard  manure.  Make  another  good 
sowing  of  Veitch’s-  Autumn  Giant,  Magnum  Bonum,  Walcheren, 
also  Self-Protecting  and  Michaelmas  White  Broccoli. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

-  Cherries. — This  fruit  requires  very  careful  management 
from  starting  tune  until  they  have  stoned,  and  no  attempt  at 
hai’d  forcing  should  be  practised,  or  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one. 
Early  started  tree®  that  have  set  may  be  lightly  syringed  once 
or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  weather,  affording  ventilation 
at  60  deg.,  but  avoiding  cold  draught®  and  closing  about  3.30 
on  bright  days,  but,  a®  before  said,  avoid  running  up  a  high 
temperature.  Succession  houses  must  be  frequently  examined 
before  expanding  its  blossoms,  and  fumigating  immediately 
green  or  black  aphis  appear,  the  latter  being  the  worst  enemy 
the  Cherry  has  to  encounter,  under-  glass  or  in  the  open. 
Laterals  or  shoots  require  pinching  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  to 
form  spurs,  and  a  keen  eye  must  be  kept  for  the  small  maggot 
or  grub,  which  often  attack  the  foliage  and  are  either  found  in 
the  point  of  the  shoot  or  rolled  up  in  the  foliage,  which  they 
quickly  disfigure  if  left  long  to  themselves ;  a  squeeze  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  Aim  at  a  night  temperature  varying  from  40  deg.  toi 
50  deg.,  the  latter  figures  during  mild  weather,  when,  after 
stoning  has  passed,  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  will  not  be  too  high, 
advancing  to  between  70  deg.  and  80  deg.  with  sun-heat  if  the 
fruit  are  required  as  early  'as  they  can  be  got. ;  otherwise,  the 
cooler,  or,  at  least,  the  quieter  Cherries  are  brought  along  from 
the  start  up  to  the  ripening  of  the  crop  the  better  the  results. 
Copious  supplies  of  manure  water  are  beneficial  as  soon  as  the 
fruit,  begins  to  swell  warmed  to'  the  temperature  of  the  house  if 
possible. 

Early  Grapes,  if  in,  pots,  will  now  take  plentiful  supplies 
of  manorial  waterings  up  to  the  tune  colouring  begins',  when 
it  must  be  discontinued  and  clear  water  only  be  given,  ex¬ 
amining  them  two  or  three  times  daily  in  bright  weather. 
Vines  that  will  ripen  their  fruit  towards  the  end  of  May  will 
be  claiming  attention  just  now  in  the  matter  of  thinning  the 
berries,  and  though  no-  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down,  space 
should  be  allowed  for  each  berry  tO'  swell  to  its  normal  size, 
but  not  so  skeletonised  that  when  it  is  cut  and  laid  on  the 


dessert-dish  it  falls  all  over  the  place ;  and  a  trifle  less  thinning 
should  be  given  when  the  fruit  ha®  to  be  packed  and  sent  long 
railway  journeys.  I  must  reiterate  former  remark,  which  i®, 
do'  not  let  any  part  of  the'  body  or  even  clothe®  come  in  touch 
with  the  berries,  or  disfigured  bloom  or  rusty  fruit  will  be  the 
order.  Test  the  border's  every  three  or  four  weeks  and  apply 
a  fertiliser  or  drainings  from  the  stable,  or,  better  still,  the 
cowyard  whenever  waterings  are  a  necessity,  avoiding  strong 
doses,  and  warming  the  same  to'  80  deg.  or  so  before  putting 
it  on.  A  night  temperature  of  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  will  be  a 
suitable  one  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  rising  to  80  deg.  or  even, 
85  deg.  towards  mid-day  when  bright,  but  admitting  air  when 
the  thermometer  registers  70  deg.,  dispensing  with  front  ven¬ 
tilation  until  the  weather  becomes  more  genial. 

Succession  Vineries. — The  occupant®  of  these  houses  will  be 
coming  along  fast  with  the  extra  sun  we  are  now  getting,  and 
almost  daily  attention  required,  either  disbudding,  pinching, 
or  pulling  down  the  laterals  clear  of  the  glass  with  strands  of 
raffia,  which  must  be  gradual,  or  robust,  shoots  may  be  easily 
snapped,  if  not  actually  twisted  out  at  the  base.  As  regards 
disbudding,  it  is  wisest  to  defer  it  until  the  bunch  can  be 
discerned,  retaining  the  shoot  nearest  the  main  end  for  choice, 
or  long,  ugly  spurs  soon  form,  and  do  not  allow  more  laterals 
to  remain  than  there  is  space  to  train  in  without  crowding, 
10  in.  or  12  in;,  being  necessary  between  each  lateral  on  either 
side. 

Vine  Eyes.  —  Bepot  these  into  5-|-  in.  or  6-in.  pots  as  the 
roots  work  down  to  the  crocks  of  the  pots  they  were  inserted 
in,  and  cut-backs  -shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots  before  they 
make  lengthy  growths,  or  the  latter  may  get  damaged  or  suffer 
from  root  mutilation  Good  turfy  loam,  with  a,  sprinkling  of 
soot  and  bone  meal,  together  with  a  little  broken  lime  rubble, 
forms  a  good  compost ;  making  it  firm  with  the  rammer  favour® 
short-jointed  wood,  which  is  essential  for  pot  Vines.  Afford  a 
slight  bottom  heat  for  both,  and  syringe  mornings  and  after¬ 
noons,  -a,  nightitemperature  of  60  deg.  to.  65  deg.,  with  the  usual 
advance  by  day,  being  necessary  from  now  onwards. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Temperatures. — -The  stove-houses  should  now  be  kept  at 
higher  temperatures,  accompanied  with  abundance  of 
humidity,  than  ha,®  hitherto  been  desirable,  for  the  occupants 
will  be  growing  actively  now  that  the  days  are  lengthening 
and  other  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  Assuming  that- 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  have  been  re-potted  or  top-dressed, 
as  advised,  there  should  be  nothing  to  mar  free  growth  from 
this  time  onwards. 

The  tempera, tui-e  should  not  fall  below  60  deg.  at,  night,  and 
it,  may  rise  in  the  day  with  sun-heat  to  80  deg.  Syringing 
should  be  done  by  7.30  in  the  morning,  -and  the  stages  and 
floors  damped  frequently.  Close  the  structures  by  2  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  well  syringe,  thus  bottling  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  sun-heat.  By  so,  doing  there  is  no  necessity  to  start  .the 
fires  so  soon,  thus  effecting  a,  saving  of  fuel  and  inducing 
healthy  growth.  Excessive  fire-heat  is-  harmful  to  all  plant 
life  and  conducive  to  the  spread  of  insect® ;  therefore  when  it 
is  possible  to;  dispense  with  it,  wholly  or  in  part,  it  should  be 
done.  The  blinds  or  other  shading  should  now  be  put  on,  as 
the  new  growth  made  under  the  conditions  herein  advised  will 
a;t  first  be  tender  and  liable  to  burn.  To  obviate  this,  it  is 
good  practice  to  admit  a  little  top  air  for  two-  or  three  hour® 
in  the  middle  part  of  fine  days ;  this  will  keep  the  structure 
sweet  and  will  prevent  injury  to  the  tender-  foliage.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  shade  too  heavily. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory.— On  all  favourable  occasions 
admit  plenty  of  air  and  use  only  sufficient  firedieat  to  dispel 
superfluous  moisture.  Great  care  is  necessary  not  to  open  the 
front  ventilators  when  the  wind  isi  in  a  north  or  north-eastern 
direction.  At  such  times  only  the  top  ventilators  should  be 
opened. 
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C.  parviflorum. — The  sepals  and  spirally-twisted  petals  of 
this  specie®  are  rich  brownish  purple,  and  more  or  less 
decidedly  glossy.  The  lip  is  bright  yellow  and  somewhat 
flattened  on  the  top.  The  species  may  be  compared  to  G. 
pubesoens,  but  has  rather  smaller  flowers,  decidedly  sweetly 
scented,  and  the  lip  is  flattened  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the 
sides,  a>s  in  C.  pubescens.  The  plant,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  grows  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  height,  though  it  may 
grow  taller  in  North  America,  where  it  grows  wild.  It  was 
originally  introduced  to  this  country  in  1759.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation  under  the  same  treatment  accorded  the  others,  but, 
like  most  of  those  which  flower  rather  early,  it  gives  the 
greatest  satisfaction  under  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame,  which 
can  very  easily  be  given  when  grown  in  pots  or  pans. 

C.  montanum  .—In;  gardens  this  is  frequently  named  C.  occi¬ 
dental©,  and  is  another  .species  hailing  from  North  America. 
The!  oldest  name  isl  C.  montanum,  but  whatever  appellation  is 
given  to  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  pretty  species  worthy  of  the 
cultivator's  best  attention.  The  upright  'stems  bear  two  or 
three  flowers  of  a.  delicate  rosy-white  colour.  The  segments 
are  also  more  or  less  shaded  with  deeper  rose  veins. 

C  candidum. — The  .sepals  and  petals  in  this  case  are 
greenish-brown,  while  the  lip  i's  white.  Usually  it  grows  about 
12  in.  in  height,  bearing  a  number  of  flowers  on  a  .stem  and 
flowering  in  early  summer.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those 
of  C.  spect.abile,  but  certainly  very  pretty.  The  plant  is  by 
no  means  common  in  this  country,  although  originally  'intro¬ 
duced  from  North  America,  in  1826. 

C.  californicum. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  of  the  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  the  sepals 
and  petals,  are  yellow.  The  lip  is.  rosy-white,  and  more  or  less 
spotted  with  darker  markings.  Each  stem  bears  from  two  to 
four  flowers.,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  handsome  when  in 
bloom.  It  isi  a  native  of  California,  as  the  namei  would  indi¬ 
cate. 

C.  macranthon. — In,  stature  this  may  be  compared  •  to  C. 
lm mile,  although  it  is  rather  a  larger  plant  in  several  respects. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly  on  the  stem,  which  varies 
from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in,  height.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  veiy 
much  inflated  lip  are  of  a  deep  rich  purple.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  was  originally  introduced  from  Siberia,  in.  1829, 
flowering  hi  this  country  in  May  a,nd  June. 

C.  arietinum. — Amongst  hardy  Cypripediums  this  is  one  of 
the  tiniest,  though  certainly  very  pretty.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  greenish-brown,  while  the  lip  is  red  with  very  much 
paler  or  nearly  white  veins.  The  upright  leafy  stems  vary 
from  7  in.  to  10  in.  in  height.  North  America  is  its  native 
home,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1808.  The  specific 
name  refers  to,  the  form  of  thei  flower,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  a  ram’s  head.  Each  stem  bears  only  one  flower. 

C.  japonicum. — The  Japanese  ‘Slipper  was  introduced  from 
Japan  in  1874,  but,  it  isl  still  very  uncommon  in,  gardens.  The 
sepals  are  greenish,  and  more,  or  less  spotted  with  red.  The 
petals  and  lip,  on  the  contrary,  are  white,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  crimson,  and  the  contrast  of  colours  makes  the  species 
very  distinct  from  any  of  those  above  mentioned.  The  plant 
varies  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in,  height,  but  the  stems  only  carry 
two*  large,  fan-shaped  light  green  leaves  more  or  less 
crumpled  at,  the  edge®.  In  its,  number  of  leaves  it  recalls  C. 
humile.  Each  stem  carries  only  a  single  flower. 

C.  debile. — Although  described  by  Reichenbaeh  many  years 
ago,  this  does  not  seeim  to  have  been  introduced  until  re¬ 
cently,  but  we  may  expect  it  to,  turn  up  at  some  of  the  public 
exhibitions  presently.  It,  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

C.  guttatum. — In,  this  we  have  a  species  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  over  the  northern  hemisphere  in  ancient 
time®,  for  it  is  recorded  from  Siberia,  Northern  Russia,,  and 
North  America,,  having  been  introduced  to  this  country  a®  long 
ago  as  1829.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  of  a,  beautiful  snow 
white,  and  heavily  blotched  or  marbled  with  rose-purple.  The 
stems  vary  from  6  in.  to  9  in.,  and  bear  Two  broadly  ovate 
downy  leave®.  If.  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  be,  planted  in 
shady  positions,  where  it  will  grow  if  planted  in.  a,  mixture  of 
peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  The  root®  should  he  kept  rather 
dry  in  winter. 


All  the  above  species  are  at  present  in  cultivation  in  some 
or  other  garden  or  nursery,  the  more  common  species  being 
those  first  given  in  the  above  article.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  see  the  cultivation  of  these  interesting  plants  greatly  ex¬ 
tended. 


Lobelia  tenuior. 

The  above-named,  I  should  say,  is  a  very  useful  plant 
throughout  the  summer1  months,  and  where  a  lot  of  plants  are 
used  for  furnishing  in  pots  this  one  takes  a  first  place  with  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers  and  stands!  pretty  well  erect.  Where 
pot  plants  are  used  throughout  the  summer  in  a  pergola,  this 
Lobelia,  looks;  well  amongst  them  and  lasts  a  considerable  time 
when,  in  bloom.  The  plants  grow  from  15  in.  to  20  in.  high, 
and  do  well  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  borders ;  but  last  summer 
was  very  bad  for  it  in  borders,  as  it  was  too  wet,  though  the 
reverse  in  pots.  Where  colour  is  wanted  this  suits  admirably, 
and  plants  dotted  here  and  there  on  a  stage  look  veiy  pleasing. 
Seed  should  be  sown  about  the  first  week  in  March,  and  as  soon 
as  large  enough  prick  off  into  thumb  pot®.  When  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots  give  another*  shift  into  48’s  or  54’s  with  a 
mixture  of  good  loam,  leaf-soil,  .sand  and  a,  few  pieces  of  lime 
rubble  to  keep  the  mixture' porous.  When  they  get  from  5  in. 
to  6  in.  long,  a,  small  stake  should  be  placed  to  them  toi  steady 
them.  They  can  be  worked  in  batches  by  pinching  the  top^ 
off  so  ,as  to  regulate  the  flowering ;  when  they  get  up  they  can 
be  gradually  hardened  off  in  a,  frame.  When  grown  in  pots  it 
blooms  very  freely  either  in  a,  cool  house  or  outside.  Last 
summer  a  batch  was  grown  here  and  was  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  They  were  mixed  in,  tropical  bedding  and  with 
Pelargoniums,.  Petunia®,  Calceolarias,  Mignonette,  and  other 
plants.  Flitchwick. 


The  Use  of  Cyanide. 

The  notes  copied  from  “  The  Weekly  Florists’  Review,”  re¬ 
specting  “  The  Use  of  Cyanide,”  is  useful,  because  it  serves  to 
show  how  dangerous  and  untrustworthy  it  is  to  follow  im¬ 
plicitly  all  the  advice  given  by  American  writers. 

“  W.  S.,  ”  I  should  .say,  was  a,s  ignorant  of  the  deadliness  of 
cyanide  gas  as  an  infant,  and  “  A.  F.  Woods  ”  did  well  to  issue 
a  warning. 

That  this  fumigant  isi  extremely  valuable  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
but  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  contemplate  using  it  to 
write  to  Strawson’s,  of  Queen,  Victoria,  Street,  London,  for 
advice.  Mr..  G.  F.  Strawson  ha, si  been  engaged  on  a  number 
of  experiments,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  preparing  a  booklet  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  before  me  some  proof  sheets  of  some  articles  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  “  Fruit  Grower,”  and  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  thrips,  mealy  bug,  scale,  and  minor 
pest®  can  be  eradicated  by  the  use  of  cyanide  gas.  Mr.  Straw- 
son’s  advice  is,  “  Never  allow  the  operator  To  be  within  the 
house  To  put,  together  the  cyanide  and  acid,  or  to  rei-enter  the 
house  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated.”  The  house 
should  not  be  closed  for  more  than  fifty  minutes. 

The  quantities  given  by  “  W.  ,S.”  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
wliat  Mr.  Strawson  has  found  necessary,  and  he  and  Mi*.  Hawes, 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens',  probably  know  more  about,  cyanide 
gas  as  a,  fumigant  than  any  other  men  in  the  universe. 

Therefore',  should  any  pest-ridden  glass-house  man  contem¬ 
plate  using  this  remedy,  let  him  Well  prime  himself  as  to  how  _ 
it  should  be  handled,  for  the  fumes  are  as  deadly  as  arsenical 
vapour,  perhaps  the  most  deadly  gas  known  to  science. 

W. 


I1' a uit  Prosi’ects  in  New  Zealand. — The  fruit,  grower®  in  the 
Nelson  district,  New  Zealand1,  anticipate  having  a  record  crop 
this  year.  The  export  of  Raspberries  and  Currants  is  now  in 
full  swing, 'and  the  various  gardens  present  a  busy  scene  with 
the  crowds  of  pickers  at  work.  An  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of 
Pears  and  Apples  is  expected  this  season.  Gooseberries  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  nearly  everywhere. 
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Bertolonia  hirsuta  marmorata. 

Few  fine  foliage  stove  plants  are  reckoned  more  choice  oi 
interesting  than  the  species  and  varieties  of  Bertolonia.  The 
plants  belong  to  the  order  Melastomaceae,  but  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  any  member  of  the  family  in  this  country.  One  of 
the  most  commonly  grown,  members  of  the  family  is  Tibouehina 
semidecandra,  better  known  as  Lasiandra,  macrantha.  That, 
however,  is  a  shrub  which  reaches  a  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
when  planted  out,  but  the  plant  under  notice  seldom  exceeds  a 
few  inches,  forming  neat  little  tufts  with  beautiful  leaves. 
AVhen  propagated  and  confined  to  a  single  stem  the  leaves 
attain  the  largest  size  of  which  they  are  capable. 

They  should  be  potted  in  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  In 
some  houses  it  is  impossible  to  grow  them  perfectly  without 
having  a  special  case  for  them  or  placing  a  bellglass  over  each 
plant.  Some  cultivators,  however, 
succeed  in  growing  them  to  perfection 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  stove  or  pit 
without  any  protection  than  the  rnois1- 
ture  prevalent  there.  Under-  such 
conditions  the  foliage  acquires  a  firm¬ 
ness  and  durability  which  cannot  be 
attained  in  a  case;  while,  if  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  a  *  dry  house  the 
foliage  would  soon  get  spoiled  and  un¬ 
sightly.  A  little  shade  would  also  pre¬ 
vent  the  leaves  from  getting  damaged 
by  the  sun. 

The;  leaves  of  this  particular  variety 
are  ovate,  five-nerved,  rather  downy, 
and  more  or  less  marbled  with  white 
or  grey  along  the  course  of  the  veins, 
as  may  be  seem  by  reference  to  our 
illustration,  which  was  photographed 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Bussell, 

Richmond,  Surrey.  This  was  done 
just  as  the  plant  was  coming  into 
bloom.  Tire  flowers,  however,  are 
moderate  in,  size  and  of  a  pale  rosy-pink 
colour,  so  that  cultivators  who  desire 
to  grow  the  leaves  to  perfection  can 
remove  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  do  no  particular  harm  to 
the  plant  and  may  he  left  if  the  cul- 
vator  so  desires. 


with  a  good  charge  and  at  arm’s  length  pulled  the  trigger.  Off 
she  went  with  a  terrible  bang,  and  off  went  the  chimney-pot;, 
s  mttering  down  on  the  roof  and  into  the  yard  outside  in  a 
dozen  pieces;  three  or  four  bricks  came  blundering  down  out 
oi  the  chimney  breast  inside.  These  landed  upon  the  table, 
sending  the  crock e ry w are  in  all  directions1.  We  were  pretty¬ 
looking  objects ;  we  could  scarcely  be  seen  for  soiqt,  and  the 
place  was  all  disorder,  the  kettle  in  one  place,  teapot  in  another, 
■soot  and  ashes  all  over  the  place.  The  report  of  the  pistol  and 
the;  falling  of  the  chimney-pot  brought  all  the  residents  of  the 
estate  to  the  bothy  entrance  to  learn  the  reason. 

WeH,  1  remember  facing  the  master  of  the  house  and  the 
head  gardener.  Your  humble  servant  was  shaking  from  head 
to  foot.  Of  course,  we  had  to  rake  up  some  story,  which  was 
that  we  cleared  the  soot  with  a  little  gunpowder.  The  pieces 


The  Bothy  Chimney. 


Having  read  “  Japonica’s  ”  article 
upon  the  bothy  with  some  interest,  it 

recalled  to  memory  a  little  incident  which  occurred  in  the  first 
bothy  that  I  as  a  young  fellow  entered.  It  is  some  years  ago 
.  now,  pup  the  many  little  games  that  we  chaps  had  together 
(for  it  is  my  experience  the  young  men  do  not  always  want  to; 
be  studying  work)  still  stick  vividly  to  my  memory,  especially 
the  one  I  am  about  to  relate.  It  was  at  breakfast-time,  eight 
a.m.,  one  brisk  frosty  morning  in  February,  about  the  year 
1883.  We  were  seated- at  breakfast,  each  setting  about  our 
rashers  with  energy,  having  our  appetites  sharpened  by  the 
early  morning’s  work.  Our  bothy  was  not  an  ideal  one,  but 
when  chaps  enter  the  gardening  profession,  with  a  preference 
for  bothy  life,  they  have  generally  to  put  up  with  what  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Well,  this  particular  one  was  anything1  but  the  best  of 
them.  Tb  my  knowledge  the  chimney  had  not  been  swept  for 
■three  years,  except  by  burning,  and  on  this  particular  morning 
the  smoke  was  something  vile. 

“  Fire  your  blooming  popgun  off  up  the  chimney,”  re¬ 
marked  the  foreman  (this  popgun,  by  the  way,  was  an  old  flint 
and  steel  horse  pistol,  sucli  as  was  used  in  the  British  Army 
m  the  reign  of  George  III.),  and  not  needing  much  persuading, 
especially  from  the  foreman,  I  did  no  more  hut  load  'the  weapon 


Bertolonia  hirsuta  marmorata. 

of  broken  chimney-pot.  were  picked  up-  before  the  gentleman 
arrived,  and  lie  never  knew  that  part  of  the  business.  He 
was  very  cross,  and  remarked  on  leaving :  “  I  suppose  your 
mother  blew  her  copper  up1  like  that.”  I  had  a.  severe  jacket¬ 
ing  afterwards  from  the  head  gardener,  and  very  nearly  had 
the  “sack”  over  the  job.  The  head  gardener  is  still  in  the 
same  place.  I  sometimes  pay  him  a  visit,  and  we  never  part 
without  reference  to  the  event.  I  have  still  the  old  flint  and 
steel  pistol  in  my  possession,  hanging  over  my  mantelpiece, 
and  when  I  look  at  it  I  am  reminded  of  how  I  cured  a  smoky 
chimney,  and  of  one;  of  the  manv  little  experiences  of  bothy 
life.  .  H.  W.  C. 


Tree  Planting  on  the  Albert  Embankment. — The  London 
County  Council  have  just  completed  the  planting  of  the  Albert 
Embankment  on  the  west  side  with  Plane-tree  saplings  of 
vigorous  growth,  obtained  from  Wandsworth.  At  present  they 
are  10  ft.  high,  and  are  placed  at  distances  of  36  ft.,  and  there 
are  in  all  fifty.  When  the  trees  are  in  foliage  in  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer  the  attractive  fringe  of  green  should  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  dull  buildings  on  the  Embankment, 
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Something  about  Plant  Food. 

By  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 

( Continued  from  Vol.  XX.,  p.  899.) 

The  effect  of  soil  conditions  upon  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants  is  well  recognised.  If  >an  attempt  is  made  to 
grow  a  crop*  on  a  soil  not  well  adapted  to  it,  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  a  failure,  unless  the  skill  of  the  gardener  is  able  to 
modify  the  conditions  of  growth  to  meet,  the  requirements  of 
the  plants.  Most,  of  the  ordinary  garden  and  greenhouse  crops 
require  abundant  and  readily  available  food  for  their  maximum 
production  and  vigorous  growth,  but  this  food  must  not  be  in 
too  strong  a  solution  in  the  soil  water,  especially  of  concen¬ 
trated  chemical  manures  ;  and  the  water  itself  must  be  readily 
available,  though  the  soil,  as  a.  rule,  must,  not  be  so  wet  as  to. 
exclude  the  air.  It  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  these  condi¬ 
tions1  in  light  sandy  soils  than  in  soils  containing  more  or  less, 
clay.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  manage  a  sandy  clay  soil, 
poor  in  humus  and  fibrous  matters,  than  one  comparatively  rich 
in  rootffibre  and  humus.  A  light,  clay  soil  with  humus  and 
fibre  derived  from  decaying  root®  and  plant  residues.,  or  stable 
manure,  if  the  soil  is  properly  drained,  will  not  easily  become 
too1  wet  or  dry  out  too  quickly.  A  great  deal  of  .soluble  plant- 
food1  can  be  absorbed  by  such  a  soil  witjjput  danger  to  the  roots 
of  plants  growing  in  it.,  and  air  is  easily  admitted  to  the  roots. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  such  a.  soil,  apart  from  these 
other  factors.,  also  favours  a  strong  development  of  plant  root. 

To  Prevent  Plant  Starvation. 

In  many  ease®  it  requires  very  careful  watching  to  prevent 
plant  .starvation,  and  stunting  in  light  sandy  soils.  These 
conditions,  however,  favour  some  crops,  as  those  where  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  habit  is  required  with  flower  and  seed  formation,  rather 
than  luxuriance. 

Frequently  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  seed  from  Carnations 
that  have  been  too  luxuriantly  grown,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  in  very  heavy  soils 
there  is  danger  from  over-watering.  There  is  also  danger 
from  bad  drainage  and  lack  of  air,  causing  a  weakened  develop¬ 
ment  of  roots,  and  making  them  subject  to  root-rot  and  other 
diseases. 

Professor  Sotauer,  in  his  “  Physiology  of  Plants,”  ha®  de¬ 
scribed  the  ideal  condition,  of  a  soil  for  ordinary  garden  and 
greenhouse  crops,  as  “  one  in  which  it  resembles  a  sponge,  and 
in  which  it  will  retain  the  greatest  amount  of  nutritive  sub¬ 
stances  and  water  without  losing  its  capacity  of  absorbing  air.” 

Speaking  of  forcing-house  soil®,  Bailey  says, :  “  They  should 
not  only  be  rich  in  available  plant-food,  but,  they  should  be  of' 
a  mellow  friable  texture,  so  that  water  soaks  through  them 
uniformly,  leaving  them  dryish  and  loose  on  top.  A  soil  with 
much  clay  tends,  to  run  together  or  to  cement  itself,  especially 
if  watered  from  a  hose,,  and  the  plants  tend  to  make  a  .spind¬ 
ling  and  unwilling  growth.  On  the  ether  hand,  a,  soil  with 
very  much  manure  or  litter  is  so,  loose  a,s  not  to  hold  sufficient 
water  to.  keep  the  plant®  in  health ;  or  if  it  does  hold  the  re¬ 
quisite  moisture,  it  tends  to.  produce  a,  robust  and  overwilling 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  flower®  and  fruit.  Yet,  despite 
all  this,  the  skill  of  the.  gardener  is.  much  more  important  than 
the  character  of  the  soil,  for  a,  skilled  man,  will  handle  even 
hard  clay  soils  in  such  a  manner  as,  to  give,  good  results. 

“  The  chief  single  factor  of  manipulation  in  determining  the 
productivity  of  a  soil  in,  forcing-houses  is  the  water.” 

Practical  exp-erience  of  gardeners  teaches  us  that  a.  plant- 
root  can  never  have  too  much  air,  but,  often,  has.  too  little. 

“  It  is  not  profitable,”  says  Professor  A.  F.  Woods,  “  however, 
to  employ  soils  that  require  such  close  and  constant  attention, 
even  when  conditions  are  largely  under  control  as  they  are 
under  glass.  It  is  the  aim  of  economical  production  to  select 
a  soil,  when  possible,  for  a  given  crop  that,,  with  a  minimum 
of  labour  expended  on  the  part,  of  the  gardener,  will  produce 
the  desired  results,  and  this  is  true,  in  culture  under  glass  as 
well  as  in  the  open  garden.” 

Soil  Foods  Necessary  to  Plant  Growth. 

Important  as  the  mechanical  condition  of  a  soil  may  be 


in.  its  relation  to  growth  of  crops,  the  chemical  condition  is  not 
less  important. 

Every  soil  must  have  the  essential  elements  of  plantrfood 
in  an  available  form,  and  of  suitable  strength.  If  there  is  too 
little  of  any  one  of  these  the  plants  growing  in  such  soil  will 
starve,  and  if  there  is  too>  great  an  excess  of  soluble  salts,  the 
roots  will  be  injured. 

It  is  often  a,  difficult  matter  to  determine  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  plant  what  the  trouble  may  be.  Take,  for  example,  the 
disease  known  as  “  chlorosis., ”  or  the  production  of  yellow 
foliage  instead  of  the  normal  green  leaves.  The  most  common 
cause  of  this  condition  is  the  lack  of  available  iron  or  potash, 
either  in.  their  absence  altogether  from  a  soil  or  the  failure 
of  the  root  to  dissolve  and  absorb  such  chemical  compounds 
a.s  may  be  present.  Sometimes  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
lime  (chalk)  the  root®  are  unable  to,  dissolve  the  iron  and 
potash  compounds  and  absorb  them.  The  lack  of  nitrogen 
will  also  produce-  yellowing  of  many  crops,  so  will  the  lack  of 
water  or  excess  of  water,  lack  of  light  or  excess  of  light. 

Functions  of  Lime  in  the  Soil. 

Lack  of  lime  in  plant  development  is  first  indicated  by 
stunting  and  the  production,  of  small  yellowish  leaves.  The 
precise  use  of  lime  to,  plants  is  imknown,  but  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  food  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  (leaf 
green.)  by  any  other  substance.  It  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  leaves  of  all  greien  plants,  and  the  starch  which  such  leaves 
develop  is,  in  the  absence  of  lime,  with  difficulty  changed  into 
sugar,  possibly  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  nucleus  of  the  cell 
to  manufacture  diastase,  the  ferment  necessary  for  transform¬ 
ing  starch  to.  sugar  in  plant  nutrition.  Lime  also,  greatly  con- 
tribute.®  to-  the,  building  up  of  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  organic 
matter. 

It,  used  to  be  thought  that  the  main  purpose  of  lime  was  to 
neutralise  free  acids  developed  in.  the  nutrition  of  the  plant 
cell,  and  while  it  undoubtedly  -seiwes  this  purpose  to  a  large 
extent,  it  owes  it®  greatest  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  foods  entering  directly  into  the 
composition  of  the  chlorophyll  or  leaf-green  bodies,  and  it 
cannot  be  replaced  for  this,  purpose  by  any  other  plant  food. 

In  the  soil  lime  also  performs  many  important  mechanical 
and  chemical  uses.  One  of  the  most,  useful  is  the  part  which 
it  plays  in  combining  acids  set  free  by  decomposition  or  decay 
in  soils.  These  are  brought  about  through  the  action  of  roots 
and  other  organisms  upon  the  soil  particles,  and  further  by 
chemical  actions.  If  these  free  acid®  were  not  neutralised  they 
would  act  injuriously  to  the  living  root®.  This  is  frequently 
seen  in  old  rich  garden  soils  which  are  black  with  excess  of 
humus  matter. 

The  presence  of  lime  also  greatly  favours  nitrification  in 
soil®.  Heavy  soils  may  be  made  more  porous,  by  the  use  of' 
slaked  lime,  and  fine  sandy  soil®  may  gain  in  firmness.  The 
decomposition  of  humus  in  soils  is  hastened  by  lime,  its 
nitrogen  being  liberated  a®  ammonia,  gas  which  becomes  avail¬ 
able  toi  the  growing  plants  as  nitrates  after  nitrification  by 
micro-organism®  within  the  soil.  Lime  ha®  the  power  in  cer¬ 
tain  case®  of  releasing  such  potash  in  the  soil  as  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unavoidable.  This,  a®  well  as  the  enhanced  root-hair 
production  under  the,  influence  of  this  ingredient,  accounts  for 
the  greater  absorption  of  potash  by  the  growing  plant®  in.  soils 
rich  in.  lime.  Although  for  several  reasons  caustic  lime  is 
superior  to  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  and  even  in  some  cases 
cannot,  be  replaced  by  the  latter,  still  there  a, re  instance®  when 
finely  pulverised  chalk  can  be  applied  directly  with  great 
success,  especially  on  sandy  soils. 

(To  be  continued-') 


A  Corner  in  Violets.— -The  latest  development  of  the  trust 
system  in  America  is  reported  to  be  a  corner  in  Violets,  which 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockfeller  grows  at  Dobbsferry.  Florists  are 
buying  30,000  daily,  and  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand 
We  hope  that  kind  of  gambling  will  not,  reach  this  coiintry, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK : 

“Daffodils,  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty.’1 — Shakspere. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
rill  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

HI  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

j  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’.4 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
)e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
dent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

5XCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
wnsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
lews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
raccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

N  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

7  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tor,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
•ccent  numbers : — 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
iOTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
IOEZLII. 

August  1—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

.October  3-LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
’ASSEUR. 

January  2—  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
10SE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
.lOUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ublishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

IRIS  SINDJARENSIS 

lext  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
ompetition  was  awarded  to  “  H. 
i.rnold,’’ for  his  article  on  “Bog  and 
Fater  Garden?,”  page  234. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Gardener  as  a  Man. 

On  March  3rd  last  year  a  paper  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  on  the  above 
subject  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association.  One  or  two  quota¬ 
tions  from  this  paper  appeared  in  TAe  Gar¬ 
dening  World  last  year,  but  it  is  now  printed 
and  published  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association.”  He 
takes  as  his  test  a  very  good  quotation  from 
the  Bishop  cf  Ripon,  two  sentences  of  which 
we  may  cite — namely,  “  The  world  is  crowded 
with  a.  number  of  well-educated  young  fellows 
who  know  much  but  are  fit  for  nothing.  It 
is  not  knowledge  but  the  ability  to  use  it 
which  is  of  importance.” 

Mi'.  Burbidge  roughly  divides  gardeners 
into'  two  classes — good  men  who  are  gar¬ 
deners,  and  good  gardeners  who'  are  men. 
Everybody  desires  that  these  two-  com¬ 
mendable  qualities  should  be  united  in  one. 
M  ith  this  we  perfectly  agree,  but  since  that 
cannot  always  be  realised  it  follows  that 
people  should  make  the  most  of  the  talent 
which  each  individual  already  possesses,  and, 
of  course,  it  behove®  the  individual  himself  to 
develop  his  talent  to  its  legitimate  scope, 
while  doing  his  best  to'  make  good  the  natural 
deficiencies. 

The  writer  of  the  article  admits  that  there 
is  yet  some  levelling  up  to  be  done,  as  every¬ 
body  will  admit.  We  think  that  will  always 
continue  to  be  the  case.  Each  generation  of 
gardeners  will  have  some  members,  if  not 
many,  who  require  levelling  up,  and  the 
agency  or  means  for  doing  that  is  education, 
both  practical  and  literary,  or  scientific  if 
that  should  be  considered  a  better  word. 

Some  people  are  born  geniuses1,  and  can 
struggle  through  life  or  even  reach  the  top 
rung  of  the  ladder  without  education  or 
polishing,  but  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
men,  including  gardeners;  who  require  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  most  talented, 
or  even  to  a  lower  level,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to'  carry  out  their  duties  efficiently 
either  on  their  own  behalf  or  in  the  interest 
of  their  employer.  We  have  before  stated 
that  it  is  not  the  education  which  a  man  re¬ 
ceives  at  school  that  serves  him  in  the  highest 
stead.  It  is  rather  the  education  which  he 
gives  himself  after  he  leaves  school  and  comes 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  begins  to 


realise  his  responsibilities.  This  is  a  time 
when  hei  can  lay  in  a  store  of  knowledge  which 
he  will  most  likely  be  able  to  turn  to  prac¬ 
tical  account  if  be  rises  to  the  level  of  his  own 
responsibilities,  or  if  allowed  to  do  so  by 
those  who  reckon  themselves  his  superiors. 

The  full  utilisation  of  anyone’s  particular 
talent  does  not  always  depend  upon  oneself, 
but  one  may  rise  superior  and  in  spite  of  en¬ 
vironment  if  one  has  been  endowed  with  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  of  mind  to  do  so.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  remember  that  Ruskin,  in  seme 
of  his  celebrated  paragraphs,  stated  that  the 
sons  should  follow  the  occupation  of  the 
father.  In  some  vocations  we  know  that  this 
cannot  be.  It  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  father’s  occupation  and  the  opportunities 
in  hist  line  that  offer  themselves. 

The  question  becomes-  more  complicated 
and  difficult  if  the  sons  are  numerous  and  the 
scope  limited.  Soane  sons  have  neither  the 
talent  nor  the  inclination  for  strenuous  en¬ 
deavour  in  the  same  occupation  as  the  father, 
and  for  a  father  or  guardian  to  exercise  any 
compulsion  in  a.  case  of  that  kind  would  be 
extremely  inadvisable.  When  song  come  to 
years  of  discretion  they  should  have  some 
choice  in  the  matter,  even  guided  by  advice. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  one  or  two  in  a 
family  will  rise  superior  in  intellect  to  all  the 
others.  We  have  known  two'  that  had  suffi¬ 
cient  intellectual  capacity  to  become  univer¬ 
sity  professors,  while  another  in  the  same 
family  had  not  the  intellect  cf  the  lowest  and 
most  illiterate  of  the  labourers  on  the  farm. 
The  gift  had  been  denied  him,  as  a  certain 
notable  writer  would  say. 

These  remarks  apply  to  gardeners  as  well 
as  men  in  all  other  walks  of  life.  In  all  ages 
of  the  world  these  differences  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity  of  families  have  existed,  and 
it  must  remain  an  open  question  in  all 
nations  that  will  progress  and  neither  stand 
still  or  retrograde.  Many  of  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  of  this  country  have  been  forced  to 
emigrate  for  lack  of  outlet  to  their  intellect 
and  inherent  talent  to  push  the  business  of 
life.  These  men  go  to  swell  the  volume  of 
workers  in  other  countries  and  communities 
in  league  against  us,  either  in  the  commercial 
or  'scient  ific  world.  Mr.  Burbidge  also  quotes 
another  text  on  “  equal  social  opportunity.” 
He  speaks  of  a  time  when  many  had  to 
educate  themselves  individually,  and  to  fit. 
themselves  for  the  struggle  in  life  either  in 
the  garden  or  elsewhere.  He  admits  that 
young  gardeners  near  populous  centres  pos¬ 
sess  a  great  advantage  over  others  who  may 
be  more  isolated  in  the  country  and  left  very 
much  to  their  own  resources.  While  that  is 
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perfectly  correct,  tire  inherent  energy  to  push  that  is  the  natural 
possession  of  some  people  will  enable  them  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  which  those  whose  opportunities  seem  greater  never 
attempt  to  overcome.  The  cheapness  of  literature  will  never 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  gardener  who  has  no  natural  desire 
to  utilise  it. 

The  writer  also  states  that  young  men  from  two  or  more 
neighbouring  gardens  may  arrange  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  status  from  a  social  and  educational  point 
of  view.  We  have  evidence  also  that  in.  a  garden  with  a  fair 
number  of  hands,  and  especially  if  encouraged  by  the  head  gar¬ 
dener,  they  may  form  practically  a  literary  institute  of  their 
.own  where  a  gardener  can  assist  himself  by  the  books  at  com¬ 
mand,  or  the  gardeners  as  a  body  can  assist  one  another  by 
mutual  co-operation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  work  under  the 
supervision  and  assistance  of  thei  head  man  or  a  well-educated 
foreman. 

The  writer  also  mentions  a  number  of  subjects  with  which 
the  gardener  should  endeavour  to  make  himself  familiar.  The 
actual  subjects  in  which  the  gardener  should  be  versed  will 
not  in  all  cases  be  identical  according  to  any  teacher.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  subjects 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  a  gardener,  but  that  we  think 
depends  upon  'his  individual  bent.  At  the  same  time  a  general 
education  in  all  subjects  that  bear  directly  upon  a  gardeners 
vocation  cannot  but  be  of  some  service  to  him,  while  if  he  is  a 
specialist  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  enter  more  deeply  into 
a  study  of  the  practical  and  scientific  side  of  his  own  particular 
branch  of  gardening. 

Freehand  and  geometrical  drawing  is  described  as  of  incal¬ 
culable  value,  although  the  writer  says  a  gardener  need 
not  carry  this  to  the  same  extent  as  one  would  expect  in,  an 
architect’s  assistant.  His  idea  is  that  the  gardener  should  be 
able  to  make  correct  working  plans,  drawings,  or  sketches  to 
measurement.  With  this  wei  can  find  no  fault,  as  a  gardener 
is  often  called  upon,  even  in  private  employment,  to  produce 
working  plans  for  new  buildings,  gardens,  etc.,  on  estates. 
Even  in  carrying  out  ordinary  summer  bedding,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  a  gardener  if  he  had  the  ability  to 
trace  old  or  even  original  drawings  of  beds  or  systems  of  beds 
on  paper,  and  also  be  able  to  transfer  these  to  the  beds  them¬ 
selves  when  actually  to  be  planted.  Those  employers  who  find 
pleasure  or  novelty  in  their  flower  gardens  could  scarcely  do 
otherwise  than  sympathise  with  a  gardener  who  is  able  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  then-  taste  in,  this  ready  manner.  It  would  also 
greatly  facilitate  ordinary  practical  work,  for,  instead  of  losing 
much  time  in  trying  to  commit  the  plans  to  the  soil,  the  matter 
would  be  expedited  simply  through  this  knowledge  of  plans 
a,nd  their  working. 

Mr.  Burbidge  next  deals  with  the  question  by  mentally 
pulling  a  plant  to  pieces  and  showing  how  wonderfully  it  is 
'built  up  “  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,”  so  to  speak, 
for  enabling  it  to  carry  out  its  life  work.  He  then  advises' 
the  gardener  to  follow  these  examples,  but  not  all  of  them. 
He  states  that  the  seeds  of  many  plants  and  trees  have  the 
means  of  flying  through  the  air  so  as  to  obtain  a  fresh  situa¬ 
tion.  He  says  that  “  the  less  gardener  as  a  man  is  obliged 
to  imitate  these  seeds  the  better.  When  lie  obtains  a  good 
place  lie  should  anchor  himself  to  the!  spot  like  a  sturdy  Scotch 
Fir.”  It  requires  these  two  sentences  we  consider  to  be  placed 
in  juxtaposition  to  each  other — thel  one  to  balance  the  other. 
Unless  a  young  man,  becomes  apprenticed  to  his  gardening 
father,  and  waits  for  the  same  place  after  his  father  retires, 
from  work,  or  dies,  the  young  man  must  of  necessity  adept 
the  very  means  accomplished  by  plants  in  order  to  find  a  fresh 
situation  for  himself,  after  which  he  may  rightly  settle!  down 
and  become  rooted  to  the  ground  like  a  sturdy  Scotch  Fir. 

Further  on  be  quotes  some  unadmirable  traits  in  gardeners, 
such  as  the  conceited  gardener  at  “  Brenthani,  in  Lothair,” 
who  was  too  busy  with  bis  garden  designs  and  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  such  to  find  time  to  grow  ai  few  Yioletsi  for  bis  em¬ 
ployer’,  the  Duchess.  He  admits,  a, si  most  people  will,  that  a! 
gardener  has  not  only  to  be  able  to  manage  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  but  also  be  able  to  manage  men  and  women,  in¬ 
cluding  her  “often  unserene  highness  the  cook,”  From  this 


it  would  be  evident  that  being  able  to-  grow  vegetables  might 
not  always  serve  him  in  good  stead  if  the  cook  should  happen 
to  be  of  a  disobliging  turn  of  mind.  There  are,  however,  other 
underlings  on  the  estate  on  whom  the  gardener  is  dependent 
for  liis  peace  of  mind,  and  to  manage  these  with  success  is 
often  a,  difficult  task. 

The  National  Gardeners’  Guild,  mentioned  in  our  page®  last 
year  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  is  here  again  brought  to  the  front.  To¬ 
day  a  Gardeners’  Association  is  actually  a  reality,  although 
the  provisions  are  as  yet  only  temporary,  as  a  scheme  for  a 
National  Association  of  Professional  Gardeners  is- being  pre¬ 
pared.  We  cannot  say  how  far  this  will  embody  all  Mr.  Bur- 
.  fudge/ s  viewrs  as  to  present-day  requirements,  but  we  hope 
he  will  have  a  strong  hand  in  the  matter,  especially  as  he  has 
for  many  years  past  had  such  a,  real  live  interest  in  gardens, 
gardening,  and  gardeners. 


Iris  sindjarensis. 

'[See  Supplement.) 

The  above  is  one  of  the  bulbous-rooted  early  spring  flower¬ 
ing  Irises.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  I.  persica,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  Juno'  Irises.  The  structure  and  habit  of 
the  plant  place  it  with  the  particular  group'  best  known  per¬ 
haps;  by  its  excellent  representative,  I.  orchioides.  The  name 
would  appear  somewhat  outlandish  to  most  readers,  and  is 
indeed  taken  from  Mount  Sindjar,  the  wild  home  of  the  plant. 
It  indeed  comes  from  several  neighbouring  mountains  in  the 
district  of  Mesopotamia.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that 
the  plant  comes  from  a>  much  more  genial  climate  than  ours 
during  winter.  Out.  of  doors:  the  plant  actually  flowered  in 
February  this  year,  although  in  average  seasons  March  might 
be  stated  as  its  month  of  flowering. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  plant,  grown  in  a  pot 
and  under  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  treatment  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.  Wei  wish  to>  make  this  clear, 
as  the  illustration  shows  more  flowers  expanded  upon  the  plant 
than  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  picture.  Although  the  plant 
may  flower  out  of  doors,  its  full  beauty  can  never  be  realised 
out  of  door's  in  an,  un genial  winter  like  the  past.  The  frosty 
mornings  serve  to  blanch  the  segments,  of  the  flower,  and  the 
incessant  heavy  rains  tended  to  batter  them  down.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  plant  flowers  in  winter,  those  who 
would  realise  its  splendid  and  delicate'  beauty  should  grow  it 
under  the  protection  of  glass',  even  if  fire-heat  is  not  applied 
for  the  reason  we  have  just  stated. 

Figures  of  tins  plant  often  show  only  one,  bloom  expanded, 
and  it  is  described  as  having  from  two  to  four  flowers  on  a  stem. 
When  our  illustration  was  taken  it  had  three  flowers  fully 
expanded,  and  the  top  one  just  commencing  to  fold  inwards 
and  curl  up>  in  that  peculiar  way  which  is  characteristic  of 
Irises  and  a,  large  number  of  other  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  family  when  fading.  At  the  same  time  there  was  another 
bud  at  the  base  of  the  four  shown,  and  this  expanded  the  day 
after  our  photograph  was  taken. 

The  species:  belongs  to  the  Juno  Irises,  in  which  the  falls  are 
very  small  and  reflexed.  In  this  particular  species  the  falls  are 
much  larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  Juno  Irises  that,  have  come 
under  our-  observation,  the  blade  being  actually  1  in.  long,  in¬ 
dependently  of  its  stalk.  The  falls  are  the  largest  organs  of 
the  flower  and  are  very  strongly  infolded  at  the  sides,  clasping 
the  petaloid  aims  of  the  style.  The  general  colour  of  the 
flowers  was  a  light  blue  with  rather  darker  veins  with  a.  shallow 
ridge  along  the  centre  of  the  falls;  this  ridge  and  the  region 
immediately  around  it  is  yellow,  with  blue  spots.  Looked  at. 
in  a  general  way,  the  flower  is  light  blue  or  sky  blue,  tending  to 
become  paler  towards  the  outside,  but  when  all  these  flowers 
were  fully  expanded  we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  pretty 
during  the  dull  days  of  February  and  March  than  a  plant  of 
the  proportions'  with  the  number  of  flowers  above  mentioned. 

The  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rings  and  are  of  a  pleasing 
light  green,  colour.  The  curled  tips  of  the  leaves  shown  in  our 
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illustration  need  not  lie  taken  as  a  feature  of  the  plant ;  the 
curling  was  merely  due  to  accident  while  the  lea-yes  were 
coming  through  the  soil.  The  flowers  had  a  distinct  though 
not  very  strong  odour  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
vanilla. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  or  compost  the  plant  is  not  at  all  fas¬ 
tidious1  so  long  as  the  cultivator  makes  sure  of  a  light,  rich  and 
sandy  loam,  and  if  the  soil  does  not  possess  that  naturally,  it 
should  be  rectified  by  additions  to  the  natural  material.  The 
situation  should  also  be  well  drained  and  fully  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine,  with  a  southern  aspect  if  planted  out  of  doors.  Under 
glass  the  plant  will  be  more  perfectly  under  the  cultivator's 
control. 


alive  toi  Ins  new  responsibilities  and  had  a  will  to  grapple  with 
and  master  them.  His  work  was,  of  course,  greatly  increased, 
and  m  many  respects  arduous,  but  that  merely  made  him  more 
determined  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and  reduce  the  place  to 
an  orderly  and  manageable  conclition.  Mr.  Dollery  is  entirely 
of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  in  gardening  matters,  and  we  had 
some  good  evidence  of  his  cultural  skill.  Our  readers  will  see 
loin  his  portrait  that  their  fellow-gardener  is  still  quite  young, 
though  lie  has  made  a|  good  start  in  his  career  as  a  gardener. 
W  0  wisl1  kim  all  success  in  the  new  garden  to  which  he  ha,si 
recently  gone',  and  hope  it  may  be  our  duty  to  record  success 
in  after  life  as  the  result  of  hisi  present  endeavour. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Dollery. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  horn  at  Guisborongh,  York¬ 
shire.  The  first  part  of  his  education  was  learnt  at  the  Board 
Schools  in,  that  town,  and,  winning  a  three-years’  scholarship 
at  the  Guisborongh  Grammar  School,  he  finished  his  education 
there  after  passing  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination. 

In  1890  he  commenced  liis  gardening  career  at  Hutton,  Hall 
Gardens,  Guisborongh,  Yorks,  under  Mr.  James  Mclndoe,  and 
spent  five  years  there,  passing  through  all  the  various  branches 
of  horticulture. 

Leaving  there  he  went  to  Messrs.  Fell’s  Nursery,  Hexham-on- 
TVne,  famed  for  their  Coniferae  and  shrubs,  and  spent  twelve 


Me.  T.  W  Doll  key. 


nonths  there.  From  Messrs.  Fell's  he  proceeded  to  Whitburn 
Sail,  Sunderland,  as  journeyman,  and  after  two  years  was  made 
oreman  at  that  place,  which  appointment  he  held  for  nearly 
our  years,  when  he  was  successful  out  of  a  very  great  numberl 
jf  applicants  in  gaining  the  appointment  of  head  gardener  to 
hr  Arthur  Lawson,  Bart,.,  Weetwood  Grange,  Leeds,  where, 
until  last  February,  he  presided  over  these  gardens. 

Recently  Sir  Arthur  has  removed  toi  Bedale  Hall  and  has) 
aken,  Mr.  Dollery  with  him  to  remodel  and  renovate  these 
gardens..  Both  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Lawson,  take  the  greatest} 
nterest  in  their  gardens  and  are  noble  patrons  of  horticulture, 
h^ht  1617  ^  C0'mRara,tivelT  a  young  man,  being  only  twenty- 


Wliile  he  was  foreman  at  Whitburn  Hall  he  was  a,  frequent 
■ontnbutor  toi  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  World,  and  was 
uccesslul  m  carrying  off  some  of  the  prizes  in  the  “  Readers’ 
competition.  After  he  succeeded  in  taking  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Weetwood  Grange  his  time  was  otherwise  very  fully 
occupied  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  new  situation/  This 
V3f  wliat  migkt  have  been  expected  of  a  man  who,  was  fully 
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A  National  Registry  for  Gardeners. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  this  proposed  registry  is  to 
become  an  accomplished  fact  of  practical  value,  it  must  prove 
itself  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  employer  and  the  em- 
p  ayee ;  and  to  judgei  from  the  many  dissatisfied  represents- 
tives  of  both  these,  classes,  there  is  most  urgent  need  for 
reform  and  organisation. 

The  point  as  to  whether  it,  is  advisable  to  place  the  burden 
of  this  scheme  on  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  certainly 
worth  discussion  by  them  committee.,  who,  with  the  stimula¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  new  hall 
upon  them,  will  feel  equal  to  any  undertaking,  even  of  such  a 
superhuman  nature  as  that  of  attempting  to.  unravel  the  tanffied 
skein  which  lias  been  proposed  to  place  before  them. 

In  this,  as  in  all  undertakings  of  a  similar  nature,  what  is 
most  discouraging  is  the  apathetic  condition  of  those  most 
concerned  in  the  project,  namely,  the  gardener,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  Then,  again,  we  have  to  count  as  a  detri¬ 
mental  factor  the  desire  of  many  employers  to  economise,  which 
is  in  many  cases  productive  of  flagrant  examples  of  false 
economy. 

Such  employers  begrudge  giving  their  gardener  a  shilling 
a  week  more  than  they  can  possibly  avoid,  and  in  engaging 
a  man  prefer  the  one  who  will  take  the  smallest  wage/  The 
fact  escapes  their  notice  that  a  good  gardener  can,  by  econo¬ 
mically  arranging  the  work  of  his  men,  save  more  than  2s.  or 
3s.  a  week  per  man,  not  to  mention  material,  etc. 

I  have  personal  experience  where  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  in  his  employ  as  a  “  gardener  ”  a, 
person  who  has  been  a  traveller  for  a  printing  firm.  He  has 
nothing  whatever  to  recommend  him  as  a  gardener — in  fact, 
the  only  excuse  for  employing  him  a,t  all  is  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  which  led  to  his  being  out  of  a  situation.  This 
is  an  example  of  a  “  dumping  ground  for  duffers,”  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  F.R.H.S.,  whom  you  might  reasonably  expect 
to  have  the  interests  of  the  profession  a,t  heart.  This  man,  to 
make  the  grievance  greater,  gets  a  wage  which,  in  proportion 
to  his  knowledge  of  horticulture,  makes  that  of  the  foreman, 
who  has  had  a  good  ercperiemce  and  training,  look  absurd.  In 
this  case  both  employer  and  employee  are  enemies  of  such  an 
association  as  I  advocate,  but  they  serve  to  emphasise  the 
urgent  necessity  for  reform. 

Now  that  the  organising  body  are  looking  at  this  matter 
from  a  broad-minded  point  of  view  (  and  how  futile  and  un¬ 
fortunate  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  organise  only  one  section 
of  the  profession,  as  someonei  suggested !),  we  are  likely  to 
very  soon  see  the  scheme  in  working  form.  Gardeners  as  a 
body  now  ought  to  wake  up  and  realise  that  this  is  “  the  tide 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on,”  if  not  to  fortune,  at  least 
to  improved  conditions.  Wei  must  determine  that  apathy 
will  not  be  the  ruin  of  this  project  ;  neither  will  we,  lie  awed 
into,  concealing  our  views  on  this  matter  for  fear  of  displeas¬ 
ing  our  employers. 

I  consider  that  it  might  also  be  proposed  to  effect  some 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  many  of  the  bothies,  which 
could  be  easily  worked  in  conjunction,  and  would  entail  onto 
a  little  extra  work  on  the  association,  as  no  employer  would 
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care  to  have  the  condition  of  his  gardeners  exposed  oublioly 
if  these  did  not  happen  to  be  up  to1  the  standard  set  forth  b\ 
the  association  or  National  Gardeners’  Registry. 

J.  W.  M. 


The  Bothy. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  think  I  must  explain  myself  a  little  more  clearly 
in  regard  to  the  above  subject.  “  J.  R.  B.”  thinks  I  have 
never° lived  in  a  bothy  at  all,  an  assertion  which  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  for  him  using.  I  should  indeed  be  foolish  to  try 
and  give  my  opinion  on  a  subject  which  I  did  not  at  least 
know  something  about.  And  then  “  Journeyman  conies  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  have  never  been  in  a  properly-conducted 
bothy.  I  cannot  see  what  has  brought  him  to  that  conclusion 
either. 

I  may  say  I  have  spent  seven  years  in  three  bothies,  in  one 
cf  which  all  the  young  gardeners  had  t  o>  take  a  turn  at  cook¬ 
ing  and  tidying  up.  In  another  a  young  gardener  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  kitchen  garden  and  to  do  all  the  cooking,  etc. ; 
while  the  other  was  a  properly-conducted  bothy,  as  “  Journey¬ 
man  ”  would  speak  about.  We  had  separate  rooms!,  bothy 
cook,  and  were  altogether  up  to  date. 

I  have  also  been  in  four  lodgings1,  so  can  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience  on  that  score  ala® ;  and  I  may  have  been  fortunate  • 
in  getting  good  ones,  but  I  certainly  was  never  put  into  the 
back  kitchen  to  have  my  meals  alone,  as  J.  W.  Tyrrell  speaks 
about,  nor  put  upon  either  regarding  payment,  as  “  J.  R.  B. 

•  somewhat  hazily  puts  it  when  lie  speaks  about  the  straining 
influence  of  a  respectable  pocket. 

Each  of  my  landladies  were  entire  strangers  to  me  until  I 
went  toi  lodge  with  them,  and  on  each  occasion  I  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  consideration ;  in  fact,  in  some  instances  made 
as  one  of  the  family,  but  had  always  the  privacy  of  my 
own  room  toi.  retire,  ton  when  I  wished.  I  may  also  add  that, 
what  I  spoke  about  regarding  the  under  gardeners  being  half  of 
them  married  and  the  other  half  single  and  lodging  with  them 
is  no  new  code',  as  “  Journeyman  ”  puts  it,  nor  as_“  J.  R.  B.’’ 
seems  to  think,  as  I  have  been,  in  a  place  conducted  on  such 
lines  myself,  and  it  worked  admirably. 

The  gardeners’  houses  were  only  a,  few  yards  from  the  fires 
and  had  four  rooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  etc.,  one  of  the  bedrooms 
being  set  aside  for  the  young  man.  So  when  this  worked 
creditably  in  one  place,  why  not  in  others? 

Of  course,  there  are  good  and  bad  lodgings,  as  well  as)  good 
and  bad  bothies,  and  perhaps  a  good  bothy  would  he  prefer¬ 
able  to  bad  lodgings,  but,  on  the  wholei,  I  consider  lodgings 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  best  of  the  bothies  in  which  I 
have  lived,  or  which  I  have  seen,.  I  know  a  good  many  young 
gardeners  wish  to  have  more  freedom  than,  they  can  have  in 
respectable  lodgings,  and  for  them  the  bothy  is  best. 

I  know  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen  started  a  thoroughly 
methodical  and  properly-conducted  bothy  for  his  young  men, 
but  had  to  give  it  up  owing  to  the  umnanagmblenessi  of  the 
men.  In  other  bothies  I  know  young  lads  have  been  thrown 
into  the  company  of  a  lot  of  careless  fellows,  and  had  their 
career  blighted  at  the  outset.  Such  cases  would  not  soi  easily 
occur  in  lodgings:.  W.  G. 


To,  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  see  in  the  issue  of  the  “  G.  W.”  of  February  27th  an 
article  on  the  above  subject.  I  have  experienced  bothy  life 
for  six  years',  and  have  been  in  good  as  well  as  bad  bothies, 
and  have  never  come  across  one  yet  where  there  has  not  been 
a  woman  to'  come  in  and  do  the  cooking-,  etc.,  twice  or  three 
times  a  week.  “  W.  G.  ”  speaks  about  the  bothy  as  being  one 
of  the  lowest  places  to  live'  in.  I  do  not  think  so  myself,  and 
I  think  that  all  young  gardeners  should  experience  bothy  life 
little  or  much.  He-  also  speaks  about  the  bothy  being  ri.ine 
away  with,  which  I  do  not  agree  with  ;  and  I  think  tha  t,  there 
are  many  other  gardeners  that  do  not  agree  with  that  point. 

I  should  like  to,  ask  “  W.  G.”  if  he  would  like  to  walk. half 
a  mile  or  so  after  he  had  finished  his  fires  up  at  ten  o’clock, 


and  then  get  up  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  in  the 
dead  of  the  winter  to  see  his  fires  again. 

I  think  the  man  on  duty  ought  not  to  leave  the  place  with¬ 
out  permission ;  for  if  there  is  anything  wanted,  who  is  there 
to  attend  to  it  but  the  head  gardener?  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  does  not  want  worry,  as  he  has  plenty  of  that  throughout 
the  day  without  answering  every  beck  and  call  during  the 
evening. 

There  are  several  p’acss  I  could  mention  if  I  like  where 
head  gardener  would  not  stop  if  there  was  not  a  bothy,  and 
I  would  not  take  a  place  where  there  was  not  a  bothy. 

There  is  one  point,  raised  by  “  W.  G.”  with  which  I  agree — 
that  is,  that  there  are  some  yonng  fellows  that  cannot  control 
themselves;  but  if  they  get  into  a  good  bothy  they  learn 
better.  I  should  think  that  “  W.  G.”  is  too  good  to,  live  in  a 
bothy.  A.  G.  M. 


Practical  Hints  to  Success. 


Wei  now  have  the  spring  of  1904  upon  us,  which  is  always 
considered  a,  very  busy  time  for  gardeners  in  general.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  outlook  for  1904,  let  us  hope  for  better  times 
than  were  experienced  in  the  past  year;  1903  is,  I  suppose, 
nearly  forgotten  except,  to  the  gardener,  and  to  him  will  it  ever 
be  memorable.  Now,  for  the  success  of  the  coming  year  let 
everything  be  in  readiness  as;  far  as  it  will  permit.  Ground 
that  was  dug  in  the  autumn  will  be  quite  a  pleasure  to  work 
after  the  frost  has  had  its  revenge  on  it. 

Now,  when  thei  bright  days:  appear,  will  be  the  time  for  the 
gardener  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  it  will  depend  on  his  efforts  as 
to  what  success  he  has  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Nothing  can  make  him  more  proud  than  to  look  back  over  the 
past  year  and  see  a,  good  improvement  all  round  on  the  previous 
year.  It,  will  not  be  far  wrong  to<  say  that  in  most  establish¬ 
ments  the  kitchen  garden  is  the  first  looked  on  for  success,  for 
it  has  to  supply  the  employer’s  table  with  a  good  collection  of 
vegetables  all  the  year  round,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases  so. 
Let  us,  then,  push  forward  the  work  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain 
the-  desired  object,  and  be  on  the  look-out,  for,  and  guard 
against,  cold  winds  and  hard  frosts  wherever  possible,  for  we  are 
especially  subject  to  these  at  this  time. 

Next  we  come  to,  the  fruit  department,,  outside  I  am  speaking 
of.  T'hei  year  1903  was,  a,s  we  all  know,  on©  of  the  worst  years 
experienced  for  a,  long-  time.  To  guard  against  late  fro-st  let 
there  be  something  in,  readiness  to  protect  it.  Trees  on  walls  , 
can  be  saved  a,  little  by  placing!  nets  over  them,  but  be  careful 
in  placing  them  to  See  that,  they  are  a,  considerable  distance  off, 
or  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  rub  off  some  of  the  buds. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  will  take  the  flower  garden. 
What  is  there  more  pleasing  to  one’s  eye  than,  to  see  a,  plentiful 
supply  of  flowers?  Take  the  herbaceous  borders.  How  proud 
they  look  through  the  summer  months,  showing  up  the  various 
colours  of  the  different  subjects  that  dwell  therein.  Not  only 
that,  but  a,  good,  supply  of  flowers  can  generally  bei  depended 
upon  for  cutting.  Time  should  now  be  taken  advantage  of, 
and  see  that  they  are  all  in  good  order  as  far  as  cleaning  and ' 
tidying  up,  goes;  and  where  the  operation  of  overhauling  has  not, 
been  accomplished,  forking  over  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood 
ashes  will  he  found  very  beneficial  to  them.  In  most  places  a 
spot,  in  the  kitchen  garden,  is  generally  allotted  to  the  growing 
of  annuals  for  cutting  and  decoration  during  the  summer. 

T'hei  ground  should  now  be  deeply  dug  and  a  good  supply 
of  manure  worked  in  where  not  already  done. 

In  conclusion,  to  ensure  success',  take  every  advantage  of 
bright  days,,  for  they  have  not  been  very  plentiful  up  to  the 
present  this  year.  Push  forward  the  work  with  all  energy,  and 
when  the  end  of  the  year  comes  look  back  and  be  able  to  say 
there:  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  the  previous  one,  and 
f  lien  satisfaction  will  be  sure  to  follow.  W. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre:  page. 
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Trade  Notices. 


XXX  Liquid  Weed  Killer. 

The  above  is  a  concentrated  weed  killer  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  John  Hepworth  and  Co.,  horticultural 
chemists,  9,  Church  Gate,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 
Being  concentrated,  it  is  packed  in,  canisters  of  only  11  pints 
capacity,  and  can  therefore  be  safely  locked  up  in  a  cupboard 
when  not  in  use.  When  about  to  be  used  it  has  to  be  diluted 
with  26  gallons  of  water  to  11,  pints  of  the  weed  killer.  It  has 
been  especially  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  Dandelions, 
moss  and  other  vegetable  growths  or,  paths,  walks  and  drives. 
The  best  time  to  destroy  either  of  the  above  weeds  is  in  hot, 
dry  weather,  which  last  year  was  by  noi  means  a  plentiful 
commodity.  It  very  shortly  takes  effect,  however,  after  its 
application  under  the  influence  of  bright,  weather.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  wet  years,  with  weed  killers  is  that  they  are  so  soon 
washed  away  in,  the  drainage,  but,  unless  the  seeds  of  weeds,  are 
allowed  to  ripen  in  proximity  to  paths  which  have  hem  treated 
the  latter  would  enjoy  freedom  from  such  growths  for  some 
time  to  come.  An  unusual  rainfall  in  conjunction  with  shade 
is  productive  of  an  unusual  development  of  moss  on  walks,  but 
by  means  of  the  above  weed  killer  it  can  be  more  effectually 
and  quickly  destroyed  than  by  hoeing.  In  fact,  where  the 
gravel  is  prominent  it  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy  mass 
with  the  hoe,.  The  same  firm  sends  out  a  useful  fumigator 
under  the  name  of  Nicotine  Wool  Fumigator.  As  the  name 
indicates,  it  consist®  of  wool  impregnated  with  nicotine.  All 
that  the  operator  has  to  do  when  about,  to  fumigate  for  green 
or  black  fly,  thrips,  etc-.,  is  to  turn  out  the  contents  of  a  packet, 
into  one  or  more  flowerpots  stood  about,  in  the  house  and  to  set 
the  same  alight,  with  a,  match.  This  particular  preparation 
gives  off  very  little  smoke  for  the  amount  of  nicotine  vapour. 
Vineries,  Peach  houses,  etc.,  may  be  dealt,  with  in  the  same 
ready  way. 

“Murro,”  the  Wonderful  Pig. 

The  above,  may  be  described  as,  an,  ingenious  idea,  a,s  well  as 
a  pretty  room  ornament.  The  pig  itself  is  made  of  terra-cotta, 
hollow,  and  has  a  hole  for  filling  it  with  water.  The  ridges  on 
the  surface  of  this,  pig  serve  as  ledges  for  holding  the  seeds  Of 
some  small  or  slender  growing  grass.  The  seed  frequently 
employed  is  that  of  some  species  of  Agrostis,  which  produces 
very  slender  seedlings.  The  moisture  in  the  interior  oozes 
through  the  porous,  terra-cotta,  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to, 
enable  the  grass,  seeds  to1  germinate  on  the  moist  surface.  If 
sown  thickly  enough  the  seedlings  soon  form  a,  dense  coat  of 
grass  all  over  the  back  and  sides  of  the  pig  like  a,  piece  of  fine 
velvety  lawn.  This  ornament  is  being  sent  out  by  Herr.  M. 

1  Peterseims,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

“Germocene”  Weed  Killer, 

The,  above  weed  killer  is  obtainable  in,  a  liquid  as  well  as  a, 
solid  state.  It  is  valuable  for  use  in,  all  situations  where  weeds 
q  are  liable  to,  grow  and  take  a  long  time  to,  clear  by  the 
ordinary  processes.  It, si  chief  value  is,  seen,  in  the  time  and 
labour  which  it  saves.  In,  the  ca.se  of  the  liquid  form,  1  gallon 
requires  to  be,  diluted  with  50  gallons  of  water.  Tiffs  prepared 
liquid  is  then  sprinkled  by  mean®  of  an  ordinary  watering-can 
furnished  with  a,  rose.  It  has  been  utilised  in  the  Queen’s 
Park,  Glasgow,  where  it  proved  very  effective  notwithstanding 
the  unusually  heavy  rainfall,  even  for  Glasgow.  One  dressing 
j  wasi  sufficient,  to,  clear  out  the  enemy.  The  same  weed  killer 
is  also  obtained  in,  the  form  of  a  powder  which  requires  a,  little 
|  manipulation  so  as  to  dissolve  it  by  means,  of  water  and  the 
aid  of  fire-beat,  before  it,  is  finally  ready  for  dilution  to,  the 
propei*  extent.  It,  is  made  up,  in,  small  tins  sufficient  to  make 
25  gallons  of  the  liquid  preparation.  This,  useful  weed  killeir 
is  prepared  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Robert  Young  and  Co.,  38, 
Elliott  Street,  Glasgow.  The  same  firm  prepares  various,  other 
disinfectants,  powders,  etc.,  but  the  above  weed  killer  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  garden  purposes. 


Catalogues  of  Plants. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent,  Garden,  send 
cut,  their  usual  and  very  useful  catalogue,  of  “  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials.”  As  is  well  known,,  Messrs.  Barr’s,  nurseries  are  almost 
solely  devoted  to,  hardy  plant, s,,  but  they  have  several  very 
interesting  specialities  even,  amongst  these.  Three  pages  are 
devoted  to,  new  and  rare  hardy  plants  for  1904,  and  we  note 
amongst  them  many  things  that  should  be  in,  every  collection 
°f  hardy  plants,  and  certain  of  them  are  sure  to,  become  widely 
popular  in  the  course  of  a,  few  years.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to,  their  splendid  collection,  of  Daffodils,  though  we  may 
remind  our  readers,  that  all  sections  of  the  hardy  Irises  are,  well 
represented  in  their  nurseries  at  Ditton.  Herbaceous  Paeonie® 
are  also,  in,  strong  form,  as  well  as,  climbers  and  hardy  aquatics. 
At,  this  time  also  they  send  out  a  catalogue  of  various  bulbous 
and  tuberouseroioted  subjects  for  late  winter  and  spring  plant¬ 
ing.  We  refer  to  Anemones,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Tigridias, 
etc. 


Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swauley,  Kent,  now  send  out 
their  Floral  Guide  of  Plant®,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
various,  specialities  amongst,  florist  flowers  for  which  this,  firm 
is  noted.  We  refer  to,  Pelargoniums,  in  their  different  sections, 
also,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  Pyrethrums,  Roses,  summer  bedding  plant®,  etc. 
They  also  have  a,  fine  collection,  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and 
we  learn  that  they  have  undertaken  to  supply  this  class  of 
plants,  to  furnish  the  “  Old  English  Flower  Garden  ”  at  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  at  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  issue  a 
very  substantial  catalogue,  of  plants  of  a,  very  varied  character. 
Indoor  plants  have  always  been  a  strong  speciality  of  this  firm, 
and  they  continue  to,  import  or  procure  some  beautiful  plants. 
In  this  instance  we,  are  referring  to  the  full-page  plates  of  such 
new  plants  a, si  Epiphyllum  delicatum,  Agapanthus  insignia, 
Cespedeisia  discolor,  and  Maranta,  insignia.  The  catalogue  also 
gives  pictures,  of  a,  variety  of  Anthurium  scherzerianum,  with 
very  large:  spa, the®,,  and  Bilber'gia,  nobilis',  which  received  a 
First, -class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
some  little  time  ago.  Jasnffnum  nitidum  is  also,  one  of  their 
new  plants  which  bear®  large  starry  and  highly  ornamental 
flowers.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  Orchids,,  pre¬ 
ponderate  in  the  catalogue. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Fel- 
tham,  Middlesex,  have  now  sent  out  the  catalogue  of  “  Hardy 
Perennials  and  Alpine  or  Rock  Plants.”  The  catalogue  runs 
to  116  pages,,  and  includes  a  great  variety  of  subjects  suitable 
for  the  herbaceous  border1  and  for  planting  out,  in,  a,  variety 
of  ways  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Rock  plants  are 
well  provided  for,  as,  this  firm  has  always  had  a  reputation  for 
hardy  subjects  suitable  for  the  border,  the  rock  garden,  water 
garden,  etc.  The  catalogue,  is  well  illustrated  with  wood-cuts 
of  many  of  the  subjects,  here  listed.  Besides  these  they  have 
also,  collections  of  Clematis  and  other  climber®,,  Roses,  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  new  and  rare  fruits. 

Mr.  G.  Reutlie,  F.R.H.S.,  Keaton,  Kent,  sends  us  his  cata- 
logue,  of  “  Hardy  Plants  and  Novelties.”  The  catalogue  com¬ 
mences!  with  all  the  new  or  rare  subjects  which  he  ha,s  recently 
added  to1  his  collection,  and  amongst  them  we  notice  some  first- 
class  subjects  indeed  for  the  purpose.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
swell  the  list  with  a  number  of  things  of  doubtful  utility,  but 
endeavours  to,  list  all  those  tilings  which  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful.  A  number  of  illustrations  adorn  the 
pages,  of  the  catalogue,  especially  those  pages  referring  to  the 
new  plants. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Royal  Seed  Warehouses,  Chester,  send  us 
their  “  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds.”  Most,  of  the  seeds  listed  are 
more  applicable  to  the  farm  than  to  the;  garden,  and  the  pages 
of  the  catalogue  are  illustrated  with  good  pictures  of  Swedes, 
Mangel  Wurzel,  and  other  new  or  standard  varieties  of  such 
seeds.  A  considerable1  amount,  of  attention  is  also  given  to 
grass  seeds, 
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Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winc-hmo-re  Hill,  N., 
sends  out  a,  supplement  to  Parts,  1  and  2  of  'his  general  oata- 
logue  of  border  and  rook  plants.  In  this  is  included  all  the 
addition®  to  the  herbaceous,  border  which  he  has  been  able  to 
get  together  since  .the  general  catalogue  was  sent-  out,.  Per¬ 
ennial0  Asters,  Clematis',  Delphiniums,  Tritom  as,  and  other 
classes  of  border  plants  are  well  represented.  Perennial 
Lobelias  have  been  largely  added  to  his  collection  since  autumn. 
Summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  Lilies  are  well  repre¬ 
sented,  the  collection  of  the  latter  in  pots  being  extensive. 


SOCIETIES. 


GRASSENDALE  HORTICULTURAL. 

March  29th. 

This  society  still  continues  to  brighten  their  portion  of  Liver¬ 
pool  holding  its  fourteenth  spring  show  in  the  Parish  Rooms, 
with  some  good  all-round  exhibits.  The  first  prize-winners  m 

each  class  are  given.  . 

For  twelve  Hyacinths  distinct  the  first  prize,  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Ankers,  gardener  to  \V.  B. 
Bowring,  Esq.  The  best  were  Captain  Boyton,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Lord  Derby,  King  of  the  Blues,  Electric,  etc.  For  six  varieties 
Mr.  W.  Evans,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Lockett,  Esq.  For  six  pots, 
three  bulbs  in  each  pot  (first  and  second  prizes  presented  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Davies  and  Co.),  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater, 
with  good  spikes.  Three  pots,  Mr.  C.  Duke,  gardener  to  F.  R. 
Cross,  Esq.  Six  pots  Narcissus  (the  first  prize  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  Brainham)  went  to  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater,  with  good  pots  of 
Emperor,  Victoria,  etc.  Six  pots  single  Tulips,  Mr.  H.  Rother¬ 
ham,  with  good  Proserpine  and  Keizerskroon.  Six  pots  doubles, 
Mr.  R.  Dickenson,  with  Toreador,  Golden  Tournesol,  and  Queen 
Alexandra.  Four  pots  Amaryllis  (prizes  presented  by  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons),  Mr.  H.  Rotherham  led.  One  stove  plant, 
in  flower,  Mr.  W.  Evans,  with  Arthurium  scherzerianum.  One 
greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  the  same  exhibitor,  with  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Victoria  Regina.  Two  Orchids,  Mr.  F.  Keightley,  with 
Coelogyne  cristata,  and  for  one  Orchid  (prizes  presented  by 
Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co.),  went  to  the  same  exhibitor,  with 
a  well-flowered  plant  of  Coelogyne.  One  Fern,  Mr.  W.  Bustard, 
cardener  to  F.  McClelland,  Esq.,  with  Goniop-hl-e-bium  subauri- 
culatum.  One  Azalea,  Mr.  F.  Keightley.  Three  Azaleas  (first 
prize  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Hill),  Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gardener  to 
A.  Cook,  Esq.  One  Rhododendron,  haTdy,  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater. 
One  greenhouse  variety,  Mr.  W.  Evans,  with  Gibsonii.  One 
Rose,  Mr.  C.  Osborne.  Three  forced  hardy  plants,  Mr.  F. 
Keightley.  One  Palm,  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater,  and  the  same  ex¬ 
hibitor  for  two  Palms.  Four  Cinerarias,  Mr.  T.  Ankers.  Four 
Cyclamen,  Mr.  C.  Osborne.  Four  pots  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr. 
J.  Madeley,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.  Three  Spiraeas, 
Mr.  J.  Madeley.  Five  table  plants,  Mr.  T.  Ankers.  One  Azalea, 
hardy,  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater.  One  bouquet,  Mr.  C.  Osborne.  Four 
pots  of  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  W.  Evans.  Two  pots  Callas,  Mr. 
H.  Rotherham. 

The  new  officials,  Mr.  F.  Keightley,  chairman,  and  Mr.  F. 
Leary,  secretary,  ably  filled  their  respective  positions. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

March  I6th. 

Fine  weather  favoured  the  first-  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  above  date.  As  wei  stated  in 
our  last  issue,  it,  was  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  exhibitions 
inaugurated  by  the  society,  and  seems  to  have  made  a  happy 
commencement.  The  flowers  consisted  largely  of  those  in 
season  at  the  present  time.  Daffodils  were  abundant,  and!  so 
were  Cyclamen,  forced  flowering  shrubs,  and  Camellias. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  for  a  splendid  group  of 
Orchids.  ^  He  also  received  several  Botanical  Certificates  of 
Merit,  including  one  for  the  grand  new  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Persimmon,  which  he  values  at  four  figures.  TVo-  Cattleyas 
and  a  fine  Cymbidium  were  also  accorded  certificates. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  likewise  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  for  a  splendid  array  of  forced 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  in  front  of  which  was  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  display  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  in  bloom. 
The  arrangement  was  bold  and  striking. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent-  Garden,  were 


accorded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  Daffodils  and 
alpine  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  also  received  a  -Silver-gilt  Medal  for  one  of  the  fine 
collections  of  exotic  Ferns  which  they  are  accustomed  to  exhibit. 

A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  for  an  extensive  and  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  Camellias  and  a  beautiful  display  of  Clematis 
indivisa. 

A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  J.  May,  Twickenham,  for  a  fine 
group  of  Cyclamen. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  were 
accorded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  Indian  Azaleas  and 
Ferns. 

A  Silver  Medal  also  went-  to-  Mr.  J,  Odell,  Hillingdon,  for  a 
Cyclamen  and  a  new  Chinese  Primula. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware-,  Ltd.,  Felt-liam,  Middlesex,  were 
accorded  a  Silver  Medal  for  an  imitation  wall  garden. 

A  Medal  also  went  to-  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holloway. 

A  Silver  Medal  also-  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sms, 
Forest  Hill,  London,  for  an,  exhibit  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
subjects. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

March  22nd. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  very  full  one,  all  the 
tables  and  floor  space  being  occupied  with  plants  of  a  very  varied 
character,  but  consisting  of  those  now  in  season,  except  the 
forced  flowering  trees-  and  shrubs  which  have  been  brought  on 
early  for  indoor  decoration.  Orchids  were  very  strongly  repre¬ 
sented,  the  Dendrobiums  being  particularly  fine.  Other  large 
groups  consisted  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 
Camellias-,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
Roses,  Cyclamen,  Clematis,  blue  Hydrangeas-,  Primulas. 
Violets,  Japanese  Maples,  and  Potatos. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

A  magnificent  group-  of  Dendrobiums  was-  exhibited  by  W.  A. 
Bilney,  E-sq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Whitlock),  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge. 
He  had  numerous  large  and  well-flowered  pieces  of  Dendrobium 
wardianum,  D.  nobile  nobilius,  D.  n.  virginale,  D.  n.  mur- 
rhinia-num,  D.  thyrs-iflorum,  etc.  He  -had  smaller  pieces  of 
D.  Sibyl,  D.  brym-erianum,  D.  findlayanum,  D.  splendidissamum 
Godaiming  variety,  and  D.  Ainswortlui  Hazelboume  var.  This 
group  filled  nearly  one  side  of  a  long  table.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  a  group  of  moderate  size, 
.consisting  of  choice-,  veiy  valuable,  handsome,  and  rare  speci¬ 
mens  of  Odontoglossum.  The  most  attractive  of  all,  in  our 
opinion  and  that  of  visitors,  was  O.  ardentissimum-  Cooksoniae, 
handsomely  blotched  with  intense  bright  rose-purple  blotches 
on  a  white  ground.  Another  fine  new  variety  was  0.  crispum 
Sibyl,  having  quit©  a  different  arrangement  of  purple  and  red 
blotches  over  the  central  area  of  the  segments.  O.  c.  Luciandae 
had  large  rich  purple  blotches.  O.  loochristiense  Cooksoniae 
was  richly  blotched  with  chestnut  on  a  golden  ground,  making  - 
the  hand-somest  variety  of  this  hybrid  which  we  have  seen.  Very 
choice  also  were-  0.  wilckea-num,  0.  crispum  tessellatum,  0. 
Rolfeae-  Oakwooc(  var. ,  etc.  (Gold  Medal. ) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had 
a  mixed  group-  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  hybrids.  In 
their  collection  we  noted  such  excellent  tilings  as  La-eliocattleya 
digbyano-purpurata,  Lc.  Antimaclius  camea,  Lc.  higlibury- 
en-sis,  also-  the  beautiful  Laelia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix,  with  yellow1, 
flowers,  and  Dendrobium  wiganianum,  besides  many  others. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  small  group  of  well-flowe-red  plants,  consisting  cliiefly 
of  Dendrobium.  For  instance,  profusely  flowered  were  D. 
wardianum,  D.  cras-sinode,  D.  nobile  murrliinianum,  D.  n. 
ballianum,  and  D.  Sibyl.  They  also-  had  a  good  specimen  of  the 
bearded  D.  brymerianum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs,  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  fairly  large 
group,  containing  choice  or  well-flowered  specimens  of  Den- 
drobium  devonianum,  D.  nobile  nobilius,  Oncidium  concolor, 
Miltonia  bleuana  nobilor,  Laeliocattleya  M.  M.  Fournier,  W. 
H.  Young,  and  Lc.  luminosa  the  Mikado.  The  latter  is  a . 
remarkably  fine  hybrid  with  a  huge  wavy  deep  crimson  lip- 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cliarleswortli  and  Coi.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Orchids  notable-  for  their  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  For  instance,  very  fine  hybrids  were-  Cattleya  Enid,  • 
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Laeliocattleya  Myra  (yellow  with  a  crimson  lip),  and  Laelia 
Briseis  (apricot  with  a  crimson-purple  lip).  Amongst  Odonto- 
glossums  very  choice  were  O.  Victoria  Regina,  0.  vuylstekeanum, 
and  0.  harryano-trium phans.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

M.  Oh.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
harryano-crispum  radians. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  young),  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  crispum  marmoratum  and 
Phalaenopsis  schilleriana  vestalis,  the  latter  having  remarkably 
pure  white  flowers. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  email  but  interesting  group  of  hybrid 
Masdevallias,  including  M.  Booking  Hybrid,  with  large  crimson 
red  flowers,  M.  ignea  Burford  variety,  and  M.  i.  Estradae.  He 
also  had  Dendrobium  Myra  and  D.  Clio  giganteum,  with  huge 
rose-purple  flowers. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  exhibited  a  very  handsome  Odontoglossum  named  O. 
crispum  Prebendary  Bevan,  with  large  white  flowers  handsomely 
blotched  with  red-brown. 

Messrs  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  showed  a  very 
handsome  Odontoglossum  named  0.  Pescatorei  Kathleen,  with 
unusually  large  flowers. 

H.  Druce,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Walker),  The  Beeches,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  Regent  Circus,  exhibited  Cattleya  speciosissima 
and  Miltonia  flaveseens. 

R.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Accrington,  staged 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Empress  of  India  and  0.  Empress 
Frederic. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Christ¬ 
church  Road,  S.W.,  exhibited  Dendrobium  Thwaitesii,  a  beautiful 

hybrid. 

J.  C.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Wambam  Court, 
Horsham,  exhibited  Dendrobium  wiganianum  Waroham  Court 
variety. 

De  B.  Craiwshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  exhibited  a  very  handsome  Odontoglossum  named 
0  waltoniense  rosefi  el  dense. 

Mr.  H.  What  el  ey,  Kenilworth,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
loochristiense  Eric  Whateley. 

H.  L.  Besohoffsheim,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ellis), 
The  Warren  House,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a  Dell 
spotted  variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  also  0.  Nesta  and 
0.  luteo-purpureum . 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (gardener,  Mr.  Walters),  Colesborne, 
Cheltenham,  exhibited  Cantua.  de  pen  dens  in  very  fine  form. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  had  an 
exhibit  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  grown  in  moss  fibre  in  various  re¬ 
ceptacles,  without  drainage,  and  suitable  for  standino-  about  in 
dwelling  rooms. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cut  bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N. ,  set  up  a  bank 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  in  front  of  which  was  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  'herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  amongst  which  were 
Cypripedium  Calceolus,  some  Auriculas,  various  hardy  Anemones, 
tndrosace  carnea,  several  Fritillaries,  many  beautiful  Hepaticas 
md  Irises,  including  the  new  I.  Haynei.  They  also  had  another 
group  consisting  of  a  splendid  array  of  Guelder  Roses,  Wistarias, 
flowering  Currants,  Laburnum  Adami,  Spiraea  confusa,  single 
and  double  Lilacs,  Magnolia  Lenne,  and  many  other  things.  They 
also  had  a  group  of  Carnations  gracefully  set  up  in  vases.  °  (Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  exhi- 
bited  a  very  varied  collection  of  Camellias,  both  in  pots  and 
m  the  form  of  cut  flowers.  Besides  many  of  the  best  old  and 
better  known  varieties,  they  had  remarkably  fine  flowers  of 
-he  variety  named  matbotaana,  with  red  flowers;  Duchess  of 
feck  soft  rose-pink  ;  and  the  white  varieties  albaplena  and 
lontirom  vera.  They  also  had  well-flowered  plants  of  Clematis 
nchvisa  and  C.  i.  lobata.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Comm rmTa^e ti  ne1"’  Mr‘  W;  ^owe)’  Park  Hill,  Streatham 

Common,  exhibited  a  group  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Lilies  and 

^  ®  SeaL.  Amongst  the  Tulips  very  handsome  indeed 

MrDHhtS^deA  Piarma*ai1Jd  Uni(lue-  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
drier! '  lciard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road  Ken- 
’  ngton>  agent  for  Frantz  de  Laet,  of  Belgium  exhibited 
aurpureum.  °  f0Urdeayed  Shamrock,  Trifolium  repens  atro 

lowered0mounUoTwMiohm0nd’  Surr^’  ^xliibitecl  a  splendidly 
hv0  f  ^lstaria  sinensis  m  quantitv  Forsvthia 
p»ns,,  Dratoas,  Indian  Aalew,  imping  ,&  finf S 


as  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn  and  Prof.  Walters,  both  very  beautifully 
coloured.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Ins  reticulata,  I.  sindjarensis,  Scilla  sibirica  alba,  Fritillaria 
armena,  Crocus  versicolor  picturatus,  and  many  others. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  exhibited  a  very 
attractive  group  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea,  most  of  which 
were  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  causing  a  great  amount  of  attrac¬ 
tion  amongst  the  visitors.  The  ordinary  rose  form  of  this 
variety  was  also  present.  Other  interesting  things  were  Rhodo- 
dendron  ne  Plus  Ultra,  R,  Veitchii,  and  Corylopsis  pauciflora. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  C'uthbert,  Southgate,  exhibited  a  splendid 
S1’?11!3  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Lilacs, 
W  istarias,  Flowering  Currants,  Prunus  triloba  fl.  pi.,  and  Azalea 
Anthony  Koster.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ban-  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
fine  bank  of  Daffodils,  including  such  excellent  things  as  Golden 
Spur,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Gloria  Mundi,  N.  maxima,  N.  Victoria 
and  a  host  of  other  early  flowering  bulbs.  They  staged  the  beau- 
tfful  new  Hepatica  angulosa  alba.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  group 
of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  all  in  the.  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion.  They  also  had  a  group  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  early 
flowering  Tulips,  and  Daffodils,  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  W. 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  group  of  Primulas,  including  P.  denti- 
culata,  P.  d.  alba,  P.  obconioa,  P.  floribunda,  and  P.  Auricula 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries 
Kent,  exhibited  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples  in  splendid  form 
as  to  colour  and  leafage.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  beautiful 
gioup  of  Cineraria  stellata  in  blue,  purple,  mauve,  white,  rose, 
and  other  colours,  and  varying  also  as  to  the  length  of  the  ray 


iviessrs.  riaul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  the  strange  Rosa 
lugosa  repens  alba,  Lobelia  nicotianaefolia-,  and  the  typical 
1  lunus  triloba,  with  single  pink  flowers. 

Hf".  H-  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton 
exhibited  an  interesting  group  of  varieties  of  Clematis. 

Ml'  c  B.  Modral,  The  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  exhibited  a 
lowered^  Forbesi  in  6°-sized  pots,  and  splendidly 


Medal  f  ^  M'0Unt’  Canterbury,  staged  Roses.  (Silver  Flora 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  collection  of  Violets. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

do.lln  \IaV  Twickenham,  had  a  group  of  Cyclamen. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  seed  Potatos,  including  The  Factor,  King  Edward, 
British  Queen,  Northern  Star,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  and  Ever¬ 
s'50^  all  varieties  of  great  repute.  They  also  had  many  other 
well-known  and  standard  Potatos  in  first-class  condition  and 
attractively  set  up.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 


Readers  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 

*  *  * 

A  Rain-tree.  One  of  our  contemporaries  has  been  discuss¬ 
ing  the  rain-tree  of  the  tropics,  but  has  refrained  from  giving 
the  name,  which  is  Pithecolobium  Saman,  a  native  of  tropical 
America.  The  leaves  are  described  as  possessing  independent 
movement,  and  at  sunset  close  together,  thus  allowing  dew  to 
fall  on  the  grass  beneath.  With  sunrise  the  leaves  expand 
again  and  .screen  the  grass  beneath,  checking  evaporation. 
There  are  probably  hundreds  of  trees  which  do  this  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  and  we  do  not  see  where  the  rain  comes  in. 
If  it  had  been  stated  that  moisture  was  given  off  at  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  through  water  pores  that  would  have  been  something 
like  rain.  A  similar  phenomenon  would  be  produced  by  the 
presence  of  aphides  on  the  trees  giving  off  excretions  which  drop 
on  the  ground  or  the  plants  beneath.  We  have  seen  the  pave 
rnent  underneath  Lime  trees  in  London  quite  wet  until  a  late 
period  of  the  day  during  a  period  of  drought  owing  to  the 
host  of  aphides  on  the  leaves  and  the  excretions  which  they 
dropped  on  the  pavement  beneath. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 

Watford  Horticultural  Society.— On  the  15th  inst.  Mr. 
E.  Beckett,  of  Elstree,  read  a  paper  on  “Vegetables  for  Exhi¬ 
bition.” 

*  *  * 

Spring  Show  at  Croydon. — An  exhibition  of  spring  flowers,  of 
which  Daffodils  will  be  a  feature,  will  be  held  at  the  Art 
Galleries,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  April  20th,  by 
the  Croydon  and.  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society.  The  object  is  to  create  and  encourage  a  love  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  the  minds  of  the  masses.  Admission  is  free,  and 
exhibits  are  cordially  invited.  No  entrance  fees  are  charged 
and  no  prizes  offered.  Such  a  show  must  be  rather  unique,  and 
we  commend  the  Croydon  gardeners,  for  their  philanthropy. 

*  * 

Mauchline  District  Mutltal  Improvement  Society. — The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Mauchline  District  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  was  held  in  the  Lesser  Temperance  Hall,  Mr. 
McLean  (V.P.)  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  adopted.  The  chairman  then  called  on  Mr. 
MoCoughtrie  for  his.  paper  on  “  The  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas.” 
The  essayist  showed  to  what  extent  this  useful  flower  could  be 
used,  and  concluded  with  a.  short  paper  on  “  The  Culture  of 
Violets  in  Frames.”  Discussion  on  the  call  of  the  chairman  by 
the  members  took  place  'afterwards.  Mr.  Wilson  intimated  that 
liis  paper  for  March  would  be  “  The  Culture  of  Hardy  Fruit”  ; 
Mr.  McLean’s  paper  for  April,  “The  Apple.”  The  chairman’s 
remarks  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought  a  pleasant  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  close. 

*  *  * 

Ryde  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  association  was  held  in  the  Town  Ha.ll,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  A. 
Millward)  in  the  chair.  Many  other  influential  local  people 
were  also  present.  The  accounts  showed  the  total  receipts  to 
have  been  £204  19s.  2d.  The  year  began  with  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £13  15s.  2d.,  and  ended  with  one  of  £9  12s.  4d.  There  was 
a  deficit  on  each  of  the  shows — namely,  the  Rose  Show, 
£5  16s.  2d. ;  Cage  Bird  Show,  £8  Is.  5d.  ;  Pier  Flower  Show, 
£3  17s.  4d.  ;  and  Chrysanthemum  Show,  £9  14s.  Considering 
the  unfavourable  character  of  the  past,  summer,  the  results  were 
regarded  >asl  gratifying,  and  the  accounts  were  adopted.  The 
shows  will  again  he  held,  hut  Cage  Bird  and  Chrysanthemum, 
Shows  will  he  held  together  in  November. 

*  *  * 

Insectivorous  Plants. — The  lecture  arranged  in  the  Croydon 
and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society’s 
syllabus  for  March  15th  was  one  on  “  Fungi,”  but  owing  to  a 
bad  attack  of  influenza-  the  lecturer,  Mr.  G.  Massee,  Ivew 
Herbarium,  was  unable  to  attend.  However,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Brook  Ridley,  Croydon,  the  members  were  well  enter¬ 
tained  with  a.  talk  on  “  Insectivorous  Plants.”  The  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  was  much  appreciated,  he  again  placing  his 
services  with  the  lantern  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  showing 
splendid  views  of  these  plants,  which  helped  considerably  to 
enhance  the  enjoyment  of  all  present.  The  lecturer  remarked 
on  the  indebtedness  to  Darwin  for  the  great  researches  made  by 
him  in  this  class  of  plant,  for  until  this-  great  scientist  took  up 
the  study  nothing  much  was.  known  of  their  life  history  except¬ 
ing  that  such  plants  existed.  There  is,  however,  much  to  learn 
about  them,  and  the  subject  is  one  of-  immense  interest  to  the 
present-day  botanist.  The  number  of  species  known  is  about 
500.  A  few  questions  were  asked  the  lecturer  relative  to  bis 
subject,  to  which  he  gave  lucid  replies.  Mr.  M.  E.  Miller, 
Coom.be  House  Gardens,  displayed  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
various  Fungi. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  presiding.  Mr.  J.  Crook, 
of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on 
“  Spring  Flowers,”  confining  himself  principally  to  the  Snow¬ 
drop,  Narcissus,  Primrose,  Iris,  Myosotis,  Anemone,  and 
Chionodoxa.  He  strongly  advocated  that  these  should  be  planted 
in  as.  natural  a.  manner  as  possible,  doing  away  with  all 
formality  in  their  arrangement,  and  growing  them  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit  in  the  grass.  A  good  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Barnes,  Townsend,  Powell,  Neve, 
Jennings,  and  Exler  took  part.  The  exhibits  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  consisting  chiefly  of  spring  flowers  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  comprising  Ghent  Azalea,  Azalea  mollis,  Indian 


Azalea,  Polyanthus,  blue  Primroses,  Snowdrops,  Lilac,  Deutzia. 
Hellebores,  Streptosolen  Jameson i,  Tulips,  Primula  floribunda. 
and  P.  obconica.  The  exhibitors  of  the  above  were  Mr.  IV. 
Townsend,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens  ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  Park 
Place  Gardens ;  and  Mr.  T.  Nash,  Bulmershe  Court  Gardens  ; 
whilst  Mr.  F.  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens,  staged  six  well-trained 
plants  of  Myosotis  oblongata  perfecta,  seed  sown  September  2nd. 
1903,  and  Mr.  H.  Sims,  Fawley  Lodge  Gardens,  a  specimen  plant 
of  Cymbidium  lowianum. 

*  *  * 

Grand  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. — As  we  have  mentioned  on  several  previous  occasions,  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  is  going  to  hold  a  great 
International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  on  September  13th,  14th, 
and  15th,  1905.  The  preliminary  prize  list  is  now  on  our  table, 
from  which  we  note  that  a  large  number  of  subscriptions  have 
been  offered  towards  the  prize  fund,  headed  by  the  silver  cup 
given  by  His  Majesty  the  King.  We  note  that  the  King’s  cup 
will  be  awarded  to  the  best  exhibit  in  the  competitive  fruit 
classes.  Classes  have  been  provided  for  a  ta-ble  of  dessert  fruit 
10ft.  by  4Vft.  ;  also  for  12,  eight,  and  six  dishes  of  fruit  and 
18  dishes  of  hardy  fruit.  A  silver  cup  and  valuable  prizes  are 
also-  offered  for  a  collection  of  fruit  or  fruit  and  vegetables  open 
to  Canada,  Australia,,  and  any  other  British  colony.  The  Scottish 
challenge  trophy  for  Grapes  (value  50  guineas)  is  offered  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Massey,  as  formerly  reported  by  ns,  but  valuable  money 
prizes  also  accompany  it.  Various  other  classes  have  already 
been  set  apart  for  Grapes,  groups  of  plants,  collections  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  cut  flowers,  border  Carnations,  Tritomas, 
Roses,  vegetables-,  etc.  Intending  exhibitors  requiring  further 
information  can  apply  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson, 
S.S.C.,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — “Ancient  and  Modern  Gardens”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  most  interesting  lecture  delivered  before  the  above 
association  on  Thursday  evening  last  by  Air.  Meyers,  of  Exeter. 
Air.  W.  E.  Budgett  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  With  the  aid  of  about  eighty  lantern  slides  the 
lecturer  was  enabled  to  explain  the  difference  between  old-time 
gardening  and  the  present  modern  style  ;  and  it  was  noticeable 
the  great  strides  which  the  horticultural  profession  has  made 
during  the  past  century.  The  regular  and  formal  gardening  of 
olden  days  gave  place  to  that  of  irregular  and  informal,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  making  a  very  picturesque  pleasure  ground. 
Amongst  the  many*  slides  shown  were  views  from  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  the  old  style  Roman  gardens,  those  of 
Jamaica,  Japan,  France,  and  many  others.  Alany  beautiful 
views  of  some  of  our  English  parks  and  gardens1  were  very 
pleasing,  notably  Sefton  Park  at  Liverpool,  Battersea,  Chats- 
worth,  and  others-.  Probably  the  most  interesting  were  those 
of  rock  gardens,  which  Mr.  Aleyers  had  personally  super¬ 
intended  the  building  of,  in  many  instances  hundreds  of  tons 
of  stone  being  used  in  their  formation,  great  skill  being  required 
so  as  to  imitate  natural  beauty,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that. 
Mr.  Meyers  had  mastered  this  part  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  stands  second  to-  none,  he  being  entrusted  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  to  lay  out  these  gardens  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  His  lecture  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his,  most  attentive  audience,  and  on  the" motion  of 
Mr.  Budgett,  he  was  cordially  thanked  for  one-  of  the  most 
enjoyable  evenings  the  society  have  had.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to)  the  chairman  concluded  the  meeting.  Prizes  for  two 
Cinerarias,  kindly'  given  by  Ales'srs.  Garawav  and  Co.,  were 
awarded  to-  (1st)  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton) ; 
(2nd)  to  Mr  A.  Coles  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird).  Certicates  of  Merit 
went  to-  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Air.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.)  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  including  Pineapples  and  Straw¬ 
berries;  Mr.  1.  F.  C.  May  (gardener,  Mr.  Jennings)  for  Cypri- 
pedium  villosum  ;  Airs.  A.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware)  for 
Dendrohium  wardianum  ;  and  to  Airs.  Henry  Derham  (gardener. - 
Mr.  Scase)  for  Cypripedium  rothschildianum,  the1  sec'etv’s 
Special  Certificate  being  recommended  for  Air.  W.  Howell  Davis 
(gardener,  Air.  Curtis)  for  a  beautiful  Dendrohium'  nobile. — 


Dear  Dinner.  A  North  Middlesex  market  gardener  is  stated 
to  have  purchased  six  Potatos  at  7s.  6d.  each.  On  reaching 
home  lie  took  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  them  aside  without- 
informing  his  wife.  The  latter  at  supper  time  told  Man  she  had 
got.  some  baked  Potatos  for  him,  and  these  lie  discovered  were 
his  precious  seed  Potato-s  which  had  cost  him  £2  5s. 
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‘Germocene”  Weed  Killer. 


GERMOCENE  ”  WEED  KILLER  n 

Invaluable  for  destroying  Weeds  and  all  Vege¬ 
table  Matter  on  Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Paths, 
Stable  Yards,  Stonework,  and  Grass  -  grown 
Channels. 

i  Saves  Labour  and  is  Absolutely  Reliable. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. — To  1  Gallon  Fluid  add  50  Gallons  Water  and 
s  inkle  with  ordinary  Watering  Can.  The  Can  should  be  retained  for 
t  s  [impose  only,  and  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatever 


FKICXiS- 

1  gallon  Drums  ...  ...  3s.  6d.  per  gallon 

5  gallon  Drums  ...  ...  3s.  Od  ,, 

10  gallon  Drums  ...  ...  2s9d  ., 

40  gallon  Casks  ...  ...  2s.  6d.  „ 

DRUMS  AND  CASKS  RETURNABLE.  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Mr.  M‘IVER,  Superintendent,  Queen’s  Park,  Glasgow. 

“  October,  1903. 

“  The  Weed  Killer  supplied  by  you  to  the  Corpora 
tion  for  Queen  s  Park  for  this  season  was  very  effective, 
and  a  great  saving  of  labour.  I  consider  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  Fluid  for  a  season  such  as  this  has  been.  I 
had  no  trouble  after  one  dressing.” 


“  Germocene 


ft 


Powder  Weed  Killer. 

In  Tins  sufficient  to  make  25  Fluid  Gallons  ...  Is.  9d.  per  Tin. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. — Put  Powder  in  Zinc  Pail,  pour  on  as  much  cold 
water  as  half  the  bulk  of  the  powder.  Stir  water  through  the  powder  and 
allow  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  add  as  much  again  of  water, 
then  stir  well,  and  when  completely  dissolved  add  remainder  of  water 
to  make  up  25  gallons. 


Manufactured  by 


|> 


OBERT  YOUNC  &  CO.,  38,  Elliot  St.,  Glasgow. 


SOLE  MAKERS  OF 


f  “  Sacarbolate 99  Washing  and  Disinfecting  Fluid  Soap,  and  of 
I  “Clyptas”  and  “Germocene”  Disinfecting  Fluids,  Powders,  &c. 
TO  BE  HAD  THROUGH  ALL  SEEDSMEN.  ' 


iEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  for 

SUMMER  GARDENING. 

lUTTON’S 

STOCKS. 


SITTON  S  SUPERB  BEDDING 

elected  with  great  care,  expressly  for 
t>  ding  purposes.  Only  the  finest  and  most 
dj  inct  colours  are  offered  : — 


S'rlet 
'  ite . . 
E  e  .. 
Pe  .. 
C  mine 


Per  Packet. 
V- 
V- 

II- 
II- 
II- 


Yellow 
Peach-blossom 
Purple 
Terra-cotta 
Blush-rose  .. 


Per  Packet. 

II- 


II- 

H- 

II- 

u- 


Collettion  ©,  the  above  Ten  Varieties, 
One  packet  of  each,  7 16. 


■  had,„a  8ran(i  bed  of  over  500  of  your  Superb 
iug  Pen-week  Stocks,  a  perfect  picture,  greatly 
red  by  all  who  saw  them.” — Mr.  John  Kendle, 


>utton’s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONiy  from  SUTTON  &  SONS. READINC. 


Appointed 

Makers  to 


His  Majksti 
the  Kino. 


GREEN’S 

MOWERS 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially 

prepared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a 
manurial  agent :  each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not 
benefited  by  having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  rooted.” — Apply  for  pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturers,  HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Leeds. 


iniiiilliiiuituiiuiii  j. 


ipiijpiH 

iiSiii*' 


AND 


/^WARE’S 

^ALPINE  OR  ROCK  PLANTS 

/  (GOLD  MEDAL) 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  PLANTS. 

Immense  U<>  ec  io  s  emb  ac  ng  al  the  nos'  rece  1 
Novelties  and  Int  oductioru  f  approved  merit. 


ROLLERS 


Stand 

Pre¬ 

eminent. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use. 

Known  aud  appreciated  throughout  the  world.  May 
be  had  of  local  Ironmongers  or  Seedsmen. 


New  Water  Lilies. 

BOG  PLANTS.  BAMBOOS. 

Begonias  Dahlias 


(GOL  1I..DAI,). 


(GOLD  MEDAL). 


ROSES  In  Pots  CLEMATIS  and  other  Climbers. 

All  Strong  1  lants,  True  to  Name. 


NEW  CATALOGOE  FIUSK  BV  POST.  Call  or  Write  for  It. 


THOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltrf. 

Smifhfield  Ironworks,  LEEDS  ;  and 
New  Surrey  Works, 
Southwark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


London  Show  Rooms  :  I  Nurseries  : 

25,  YORK  ROAD,  FELTHAM, 

Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION.  |  MIDDX. 


THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 
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Crocuses. — In  a  garden  at  St.  Leonards  there  are  25,000 
Crocuses  in  bloom. 

*  *  * 

Green  Figs  from  Guernsey  are  making]  12ts.  a  dozen,  which 
is  a  better  price  than  is  being  paid  for  Peaches. 

*  3-  * 

Alexandra  Park. — This  spring  17,000  to  18,000  young  trees, 
principally  Ash  and  Thorn,  are  to  be  planted  in  Alexandra  Park. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Reid,  for  nearly  four  years  gardener  to  David  Ire¬ 
land,  Esq.,  Droughty  Ferry,  Dundee,  N.B.,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  J.  B.  Gunning  Moore,  Esq.,  Coolnafranky, 
Cookstown,  co.  Tyrone. 

*  *  * 


tells  the  weather,  says  Professor  von  Fridland.  It  does  not. 
says  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood.  Exhaustive  tests  at  Kew  show 
that  the  idea  is  all  moonshine,  says  Sir  Henry.  The  tests  at 
Kew  were  the  reverse  of  exhaustive,  says  the  Baron-Professor, 
and  all  the  best  people  believe  in  me  and  my  plant.  All  this 
is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  homoeea.  Who  would  balance 
against  a  tinker’s  imprecation  the  question  whether  the  Abrus 
precatorius  really  knows  about  the  weather  or  not  ?  What  we 
want  is  a  plant  that  will  compel  the  weather,  not  foretell  it. 
The  advocates  of  this  precatorius  plant  seek  but  to  rob  us  of  our 
last  refuge — hope.  But  for  the  discoverer  of  the  weather-making 
weed,  what  rich  rewards  are  in  store! 

*  *  * 

Housing  oe  Fruit  Pickers  at  Blairgowrie.— -Recently  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Blairgowrie,  presided 
over  by  Provost  Smith,  to  consider  as  to  the  better  housing 
accommodation  of  the  large  crowds  of  berry  pickers  who  frequent 
the  district  during  the  fruit  season.  A  lengthy  discussion  ensued, 
and  ultimately  it  was  unanimously  resolved  toi  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  whole  matter  and  report  to  future 
meetings. 


Potatos  £200  per  lb. — Mr.  George  Massey,  at  Spalding,  on 
the  15th  inst.,  sold  some  small  Eldorado  Potatos  at  £12  10s. 
per  ounce.  This  concludes  his  sales  of  this  variety  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  season.  The  prices  of  Eldorados  started  at  £20  a  stone-  this 
season,  and  advanced  to  the  above  fabulous  prices. 

-X-  -7V  Of 

Arbor  Day  in  Ireland. — Messrs.  D.  Brown  and  Son,  Limited, 
of  Domaghmore,  co.  Tyrone,  in  making  comments  on  this  subject, 
state  that  if  members  of  our  political  associations  would  drop 
politics  for  a  while  and  unite  to  beautify  the  land  they  love, 
Ireland  might  become  the  beautiful  country  it  was  1,500  years 

ago,  when  St.  Patrick  saw  it. 

*  *  * 

Believers  in  omens  may  find  matter  for  reflection  in  the  news 
that  the  Chestnut  tree  planted  by  the  King  in  the  Embassy 
Garden  in  Paris  during  his  visit  to  President  Loubet  last  year 
has  already  burst-  into-  leaf.  Hitherto-  the  record  in  this  re¬ 
spect-  has  been  held  unquestioned  by  the  big  Chestnut,  in  -the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  the  budding  -of  which-  has  hitherto  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  herald  of  spring. 

*  *  * 

£5,000  for  a  Remedy. — A  reward  of  £5,000  is  offered  by  the 
Queensland  Government  to  the  inventor  who  can  devise  a  sure 
means  of  completely  eradicating  the  vigorous  weed  known  as 
Prickly  Pear.  Prickly  Pear  is  a  species  of  Opuntia,  which  was 
naturalised  in  Queensland  from  America.  It  is  a  rather  attrac¬ 
tive-looking  plant,  but  the  sharp-  hairs  with  which  its  stems  are 
covered  pierce  the  hands  of  anyone  rash  -enough  to  touch  it. 

*  '  *  * 

A  Tall  American  Story. — A  New  York  nurseryman  claims  to 
have  produced  an  Apple  which  is  seedless,  without  -core,  and 
grows  on  a  tree  that  produces  no  blossom.  That  would  be  worth 
having,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  savour  of  the  miraculous.  There 
are  several  plants  cultivated  as  food  which  have  no  seeds  as  a 
rule,  but  they  all  continue  to  bear  flowers  as  a  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  production  of  fruit.  A  fruit  that  was  not  the  result 
of  a  development  from  the  pistil,  as  one  of  the  essential  organs 

of  a  flower,  would  be  no  fruit  at  all  in  botanical  terminology. 

*  *  * 

Replanting  Phcenix  Park. — We-  understand  that  £3,155  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  planting  of  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  which 
was  devastated  by  a  hurricane  in  February,  1903.  This  work 
will  be  superintended  by  the  Board  of  Works,  the  work  itself 
being  carried  out  by  professional  gardeners  or  nurserymen.  Help 
will  also  be  given  by  amateurs,  which  probably  -means  that  they 
will  give  donations  of  trees.  Suitable  trees  and  shrubs  will  be 

selected,  regardless  of  expense. 

*  *  * 

Salads  oe  Flowers. — Covent  Garden  is  preparing  to  meet  the 
demand  for  novelties  in  salads.  Dandelions  are  already  recog¬ 
nised,  and  regular  supplies  will  be  kept  up.  Primrose  salads 
may  yet  be  placed  on  the  menu  card.  Wild  Sorrel,  Hop  tops, 
Wild  Parsley,  Daisy  leaves,  Primrose  and  Cowslip  blossoms,  and 
Violets  are  stated  to  be  receiving  attention.  Nasturtium  is  also 
mentioned.  This  we  take  to  mean  Indian  Cress,  -and  not  the 
plant  botanically  known  as  Nasturtium  officinale,  or  Water¬ 
cress,  which  has  long  been  extensively  used. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Weather  Plant. — A  white-hot  discussion  is  raging 
in  the  columns  of  “  The  Times  ”  on  the  weather  plant.  It  fore¬ 


F urged  Strawberries  Losing  in  Favour. — Forced  Straw¬ 
berries  have  been  deposed  from  the  position  which  they  have 
long  held  in  London  as  the  nearest  fruit  of  the  early  seasoi1 . 
Fresh  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Pears  from  the  Cape  and 
-green  Figs  from  Guernsey  -have  -ousted  them  from  popular  favour. 
Formerly  Strawberries  in' March  readily  commanded  high  prices; 
now  they  -are  selling  at  from  3s.  toi  12s.  a  pound,  and  all  but 
the  choicest  berries  are  a  drug  in  the  market.  If  the  depres¬ 
sion  continues  Strawberries  may  be  selling,  as  low  as  eighteen- 
pence  a  pound. 

*  *  * 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. — Mr.  Joseph  Meehan,  in  “  The 
Florists’  Exchange,”  has  been  complaining  that  “  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  ”  states  that  the  only  plant  of  the  above 
in  the  country,  that  is  in  the  United  -States,  stands  in  the  pro¬ 
pagating  garden  of  Washington.  He  advises  his  Washington 
friends  to  wake  up,  as  there  are  lots  of  the  plant  in  the  country,  , 
and  says  that  a  large  bush  stands  close  to-  Horticultural  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  All  the  leading  nurserymen  also  have  it,  or  did. 
Many  specimens  have  been  sold  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  lay  Press,  we  may  state,  is  only  too  ready  to  make  sweep¬ 
ing  assertions  without  taking  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the 
matter.  The  plant  is  also  well  established  in  Britain,  and  has 
white  flowers  with  a-  crimson  centre  and  leaves  like  those  of 
a  Mountain  Ash. 


Obituary. 


MR.  HERM  ANN  HERBST. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  this  well-known  gentle- 
man,  which  occurred  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  Friday,  the' 
18th  hist.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  at  his  residence,  Stanmore, 
Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey.  As  may  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Herbs t  had  a  paralytic  shock  some  years  ago,  from  which  he 
partly  recovered,  but  was  never  afterwards  very  strong. 

After  coming  to  England,  lie  worked  for  some  time  in  the 
employment  of  Mr  Noble,  Bagsliot,  after  which  he  established 
a  nursery  j.ust  off  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  early  in  the  sixties, 
and  carried  it  on  successfully  for  many  years  before  selling  the 
stock  and  goodwill  to  Mr  G.  Drost,  who  still  carries  it  on.  This  ! 
was  largely  devoted  to  Palms.  For  many  years  lie  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the-  R.H.S.  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and 
previously  at  South  Kensington.  He  wa-s-  a  member  of  the 
Floral  Committee  for  a  great  number  of  year's,  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  until  his  health  finally  broke  down. 

Mr.  TIei'bst  was  one  of  the  original  recipients  of  v.M.H- 
when  it  was  established  at  the  Diamond  J ubilee  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria.  He  was  also-  a  very  valuable  helper  and 
patron  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  being  one  of  the 
first  and  all  subsequent  committees  till  unable  to-  attend.  He 
was  a  life  subscriber  many  times  over,  having  given  m  all  - 
£112  lbs.  4cl.,  besides  giving  an  annual  subscription  of  £5  10s.  ) 

No  do-ubt  some  of  the  present  generation  of  gardeners  will 
have  now  forgotten  Mr.  Herbst,  as  he  has  been  living  in  quie 
retirement  ever  since  he  was  incapacitated  from  going  up  to 
the  London  exhibitions.  Cremation  took  place  at  the  Necro¬ 
polis,  Woking,  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Herbst  pre¬ 
deceased  her  husband  some  years  ago. 
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APPOINTED  by  ROYAL  WARRANT  MANUFACTURERS  o  HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY  to  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VI. 

RANSOMES  LAWN  MOWERS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


111  Machines 
lent  carriage 
paid  on  a 
Konth’s  Free 
Trial. 


PATENT  AUTOMATON”  &  ‘'AUTOMATON-MINOR  ” 

The  Best  General  Purpose  Machines. 

PATENT  AUTOMATON,  S  in.  to  24  in.  wide. 

AU  .OMATON-MINOR,  10,  12,  and  14  in.  wide. 


POSSESS  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 
EMBODIED  IN  NO  OTHER  MACHINES. 

‘Empire’  &  ‘Empire-Major,’ 

NEW  SIDE-WHEEL  MACHINES 
of  the  highest  order.  Will  do  firs'.  -olass  work. 

EMPIRE,  10  in.  to  16  in.  wide. 
EMPIRE-MA  JOR,  17  in.  to  21  in.  wide. 

“  ANGLO-PARIS  "  and  *■  LION. ’’—The  test 
Machines  suitable  for  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 

ANGLO  PARIS,  6  in.  to  20  in.  wide. 
LION,  9  in.  to  15  in.  wide. 


Light 


R  AWSOMES 


ILLUSTRATED  CAT ai  nr.i  ifc 


FREE  ON 

Ltd... 


APPLICATION 

Irwell 


“  HORSE  and  PONY.”— The 

26  in.  to  48  in. 

MOTOR  LAWN-MOWERS. 
TO 

"W"  or] 


SPRING 

-BEARINC 


-FRAME 

enlarced  view  of 

PATENT  SPRING 

B  st  Large  Machines, 
wide. 

-In  various  sizes. 


AN  ORDER 


rHOMSON’S 


INE,  PLANT 


VEGETABLE 


MANURE 

Splendid  for  all  purposes, 
lis  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  favour.  Also 

iOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

I  Solti  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 

Sols  Makers— 

M.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

WEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  GALASHIELS,  N.B, 

idon  Agent:  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney, 
innel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


BEE  HIVES  &  APPLIANCES 

Catalogue  Free. 

“BEE  APPLIANCES, 

ana  How  to  Use  Them  ” 

Post  Free,  1/2. 
Incubator  Catalogue  Free 


GLASS  HOUSES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

HEATING  APPARATUS  for  Horticultural 
Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses,  and  Public  Buildings 
Beautifully  Illustrated  New  Catalogue.  Complete 
Catalogue,  1/-  Abridged,  Free. 

Mention  Gardening  World  when  applying. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Contractors  for  the  new  Glasshouses  at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens 
Wisley),  _ _ ’ 

BUNYARD’S  ASPARAGUS  LIST. 

How  to  Plant,  Cut  and  Cook  this  fine 
Vegetable.  With  price3. 

PLANT  MID-MARCH  and  APRIL. 

Clean  Roots  irom  Sandy  Soil. 

GEO  BUNYARD  &  CO.  LTD., 

Royal  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE. 


\nl0mQNl 


LASTING  ^ 


* 


E.  H.  TAYLOR, 

WELWYN  HERTS. 


1  SAY 

IS  THE  FINEST  &  MOST  LUCRATIVE 
HOBBY  A  MAN  CAN  HAVE  . 

WRITE  'OR  DETAILS 

d  W.M  DORF  ID 

CRAOG  ROVO  NURSERIES. 

R  A  W  □  Q  |SJ  hub  Leeds 


NEW  CATALOGUE 

&  CO..  BATH ,  have  their  new  Seed  I 
Catalogue  ready,  and  will  send  it  to  you- free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  It  will  1 

PAY  YOU  TO  GET! 

PAY  YOU  TO  READ! 

PAY  YOU  TO  ORDER  FROM! 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote, 

A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plan! 
Stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W. 


FOR  CLAY’S 

[Should  accompany  that  for  Seeds,  Plants,  dtc.) 

Sold  Everywhere  in  6d.  and  1/.  Tins:  and  Sealed 
Bags,  71b.,  2/6 ;  141b.,  4/6 ;  281b.,  7/6 ;  561b.,  12/6 ;  1121b  20/- 
Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins). 

m  a JEMk.  Bag -and  s®al  bears  the  TRADE 
MARK  as  shown  in  centre  of  Cross ;  the  onlv 
Guarantee  of  Genuineness. 

CLAY’S  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING 

Write  for  full  PRICE  LIST  of  Manures, 
Chemicals,  Sundries,  &c. 

CLAY  &  SON, 

STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 

Border  carnations. 

Large  Stock  of 

.  STRONG  HEALTHY  PLANTS 

in  finest  varieties,  to  offer  at  6s.  per  dozen  ;  two  dozen  for 
11s.  ;  four  dozen  for  20s„  our  selection 
DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  of  these  and other  Florists 
Flowers  post  free.  ’ 

M.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS, 

Auchinraith  Nurseries,  High  Blantyre,  N.B 


Greenhouses,  conservatories 

Etc^— Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  Best  work  lowest 
mf'nnra>mnt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  — 
PEEL  BROS.,  Horticultural  Works,  Selby,  Yorks.  e°' 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  he 
put  as  bi  is  iy  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  m  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


The  Hampton  Court  Vine. 

Can  you  please  oblige  me  with  any  information  regarding  the 
large  Vine  at  Hampton  Court  ?  It  is,  I  believe,  much  infeiioi 
to  the  one  at  Kinnell,  in  Perthshire,  of  which  you  have  a  notice 
in  your  No.  42,  new  series.  I  should  like  to  have  the  age  of 
the  Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  the  amount  of  glazing  which  covers 
it,  and  the  average  crop.  (A.  A.) 

The  age  of  the  Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  according  to  records, 
would  be  129  years.  The  house  is  66ft.  long  by  30ft,  wide,  but 
the  exact  amount  of  glazing  we  do  not  remember,  as  we  have 
not  seen  the  Vine  for  some  years.  Some  years  ago  it  bore  an 
annual  crop  of  1,700  bunches  of  Grapes.  These  were  of  small 
size,  but  within  recent  years  the  Vine  has  not  appeared  so 
vigorous,  and  the  crop  was  reduced  to  1,200  bunches.  These 
are  more  likely  to  be  still  further  reduced  in  years  to  come, 
as  we  heard  it  mooted  that  some  attempts  were  to  he  made  to 
renovate  the  Vine  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  for  the 
great  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge.  This  later  is  near  Windsor, 
and  the  number  of  bunches  has  been  greatly  reduced  with  the 
object  of  getting  larger  ones,  and  in  this  the  cultivator  has  been 
very  successful.  Should  that  method  of  renovation  be  applied 
to  the  Hampton  Court  Vine  the  number  of  bunches  will  he  greatly 
reduced,  to  the  advantage  of  the  remaining  bunches  and  berries. 
The  Hampton  Court  Vine,  when  we  last  sarw  it,  although  in  good 
health,  was  very  inferior  to  the  Vine  at  Auchmore,  on  the  Kinnell 
estate,  Perthshire.  It  had  not  been  treated  in  the  same  expert 
way  as  the  Kinnell  Vine. 

Manuring  Rhododendrons. 

We  have  some  very  line  beds  of  Rhododendrons  in  the  grounds 
here.  My  employer  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  they  require 
some  manure.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  in  perfect  health  and 
flowering  splendidly.  I  am  therefore  very  unwilling  to  use  any 
kind  of  artificial  stimulant  without  proper  advice.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  take  it  as  a  .great  favour  if  you  can  tell  me  of  anything 
that  would  likely  be  of  benefit.  I  may  say  that  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  mansion  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  farmyard  manures, 
so  if  you  know  of  anything  that  I  could  apply  that  would  not 
he  unsightly  I  would  be  very  glad.  Expense  will  be  of  no*  conse¬ 
quence.  (C.  B.) 

As  farmyard  manure  is  about  the  best  stimulant  that  you  can 
give  Rhododendrons  we  think  you  cannot  do-  better  than  apply 
it.  We  should  advise  you,  however,  to  employ  that  which  is 
well  decayed.  Chop  it  up  fine  and  mix  it  with  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  leaf  soil  or  peat,  and  that  will  have  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pletely  obscuring  the  manure.  If  not  fresh,  which  it  should  not 
be,  it  will  cause  no  smell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion. 
Usually  Rhododendrons  root  pretty  near  the  surface,  and  it 
would '  Ire  difficult  to  dig  in  the  manure,  but  by  adoptiug  the 
above  means  you  can  simply  use  it  as  a  igojod  heavy  top-dressing, 
and  the  Rhododendrons  will  get  all  the  benefit  of  it  without 
any  ill  effect  of  fresh  manure  or  digging  about  their  roots.  What¬ 
ever  you  do  be  careful  to  use  no  lime  or  chalk  in  the  soil,  as  these 
ingredients  are  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  You  can  mix  wood  ashes  with  the  top-dressing,  and  that 
will  also  be  of  service,  though  rather  late  in  the  season,  as  it 
should  have  been  applied  at  least,  by  February. 

R.H.S.  Examination. 

For  the  benefit  of  “  Progress  ”  and  any  others  whom  it  may  con 
cern,  toll  you  allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Colville  Browne,  nes¬ 
table,  Swanley,  Kent,  prepares  candidates  for  the  above?  1 
can  personally  testify  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Browne’s  system, 
as  I  studied  under  him  two  years  ago,  and  came  out  well  up  in 
the  first  class.  (S.  Brown.) 

Aquatics  for  a  Pond. 

I  am  making  a  pond  26ft.  by  10ft, ,  with  2ft.  larger  on  the 
top  for  water  in  very  dry  times,  and  1ft.  deeper,  making  a  total 


depth  of  4ft.,  permanent  depth  3ft.  after  using  some.  Mould 
you  kindly  mention  two  or  three  hardy  Water  Lilies  for  the 
bottom,  and  how  to  begin  planting  them  when  I  receive  them 
regarding  the  depth  and  pots  for  them?  I  have  some  Arum 
Lilies.  Would  they  be  hardy  for  this? — Also  I  have  mane  some 
pits  by  the  sides  1ft.  6in.  square,  in  the  concrete,  not  in  the 
permanent  water  depth.  What  would  look  nice  in  these  ?  Would 
Arum  Lilies  foliage  die  down  in  autumn  as  they  do  in  pots?  (G. 
Hill.) 

There  are  now  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids  of  W  ater  Lilies 
that  would  be  perfectly  hardy  in  your  district,  or  even  m  mud: 
colder  parts.  We  shall  mention  a  few  varieties  which  you  ought 
to  get,  though  there  are  many  others  equally  fine  and  easily 
procurable.  For  instance,  you  ought  to  get  Nymphae  i  msrliaceu 
albida  (white),  N.  m.  chromatella  (primrose),  N.  m.  ignea  (bril¬ 
liant  rose),  N.  Robinsoni  (violet  purple  shaded  with  red),  N. 
ellisiana  (glowing  rose),  N.  Laydekeri  purpurata  (blood  ci  Mson). 
and  N.  gladstoniana.  The  latter  is  notable  for  the  great  size 
of  its  flowers  and  breadth  of  its  pure  white  petals.  If  you  inten  1 
growing  them  in  pots  they  need  not  be  placed  deeper  :n  tiie  water 
than  1ft.  below  the  surface  during  the  first  year  until  they  get 
strong.  After  this  the  surface  of  the  pots  should  be  2ft.  or  3ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  make  the  leaves  lie  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  After  they  get  strong  the  laves  have  a 
tendency  to  stand  upright  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  lnde  tk< 
flowers  when  grown  in  shallow  water.  Arum  Lilies,  if  placed 
Iff  .  under  the  water,  would  be  hardy  in  your  county,  but  although 
they  live  out  of  doors  in  tliis  fashion,  we  think  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  take  them  out  of  the  water  in  the  autumn  and 
keep  them  in  a  greenhouse.  Repot  them  into  lich.  well-manured 
soil  just  as  they  are  recommencing  to  grow.  By  keeping  them 
indoors  till  the  weather  becomes  fine,  hardening  them  off,  and 
then  standing  them  in  the  pits  by  the  sides  of  the  pond,  they 
will  bloom  much  earlier  than  if  they  had  stood  in  the  water  al! 
the  year  round,  and  make  more  vigorous  growth.  The  pit6  will 
afford  shelter  for  the  foliage,  and  also  serve  to  bring  the  plant- 
more  directly  under  the  eye.  The  Arum  Lilies  would  die  down 
in  autumn  or  even  earlier,  but  we  think  it  might  be  worth  youi 
while  to  try  the  plan  we  recommend.  Other  very  good  subjects 
for  planting  in  these  recesses^ would  be  the  Flowering  Rush 
(Butomus  umbellatue),  the  yellow  Flag  (Iris  Pscudacorus  fol. 
variegatis),  the  Japanese  Arrow  Head  (Sagittaria  varia bills,  also 
known  as  S.  japonica),  the  water  Hyacinth  (Pontederia  cordatai)), 
and  the  giant  Spear  wort  (Ranunculus  Lingua). 

Communications  Received. 

British  Fern. — Trevor. — A.  J.  Clear.— J.  W.  J.  Win.  Jas. 
Ponton. — J.  C.— Herb.— C.  Blair.— Kewita—F.  M.  Verrall.— 
J  W.  M.—  Carnations.—  H.  Ruff.— Walter  Smyth.— D.  B. — W .  T. 
—A.  R.—  B.  J.  W.— R.  E.  S— H.  D.— M.  W.— T.  A,  L, 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden 
London. — Barr’s  Hardy  Perennials,  Alpines,  Aquatics,  etc. ;  alsc 
Barr’s  Anemones,  Begonias,  Oannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  etc. 

Dicksons,  Royal  Seed  Warehouses,  Chester.— Abridged  List 
of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  etc.;  alsc 
High-class  Fertilisers;  and  Dicksons’  Guaranteed  Farm  Seeds. 
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NOTICES  TO  HEADERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
ursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
iturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
st  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
;  road  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
ould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
e  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
leques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
yable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ins,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
,nk. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
ming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ins  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
I  addressed  to  “Thf,  Editor,”  and  written  on 
c  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


1  King  as  Patron  of  the^R.H.S. 

|  s  Majesty  the  Kino-  hasi  replied  to  the 
4'  s'e,d  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 

■  \ -0.,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  and  the 
e  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  concerning  a  desire 
w  be  should  become  patron  of  the  society. 


The  King  replied  through  General  the  lit. 
Hon.  Sir  Dighton  Pr-obyn,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.Y.O.,  Keeper  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy 
Purse,  as  follows :  “  Gentlemen,  I  am  com¬ 
manded  by  the  King  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  sent  to 
His  Majesty  through  the  Homei  Secretary, 
and  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  a  ccede  to  the  request  -of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  become  patron  of  the  society.”  The 
following  reply  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  His 
Majesty:  “To  the  King’s  most  excellent 
Majesty, — May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we, 
the  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  being  this  day  in 
general  meeting  assembled,  would  most 
humbly  and  dutifully  convey  to  your  Ma  jesty 
our  most  grateful  thanks  for  bestowino'  on.  us 
the  favour  and  support  of  your  most  gracious 
patronage,  conjointly  with  that  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  in  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  century  of  our 
society’s  efforts  for  the  benefit  and  impress¬ 
ment  of  British  horticulture.  At  the  same 
time  -we  would  also  venture  to  approach  your 
Majesty  with  the  -expression  of  our  deep  sense 
of  grief  at  the  heavy  loss  which  your 
Majesty’s  royal  house  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.G.,  beside  whose  grave  the 
whole  nation  mourns  at  heart  to-day.  No 
class  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects  are  more  de¬ 
votedly  attached  to  your  throne  and  person 
than  the  horticulturists  of  this  country,  who 
will  ever  pray  that-  your  Majesty  may  long  be 
spared  to  reign  over  this  happy  realm. — 
Trevor  Lawrence,  president;  J.  Gumey 
Fowler,  treasurer;  W.  Wilks,  secretary.” 

Heredity  of  Acquired  Characters. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22n,d  ult.,  Professor 
Henslow  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul-  . 
tural  Society.  In  explaining  the  subject,  he 
stated  that  changes  in  plants  are  brought 
about  by  changes  in  external  surroundings. 
Some  -of  the  views  formerly  held  by  Darwin 
and  Wiseman  he  mentioned,  and  also  ex¬ 
plained  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  germ- 
plasm,  protoplasm,  stomata,  etc.  When  a 
plant  grows  it-  builds  up  its  flowers,  fruits, 
and  seeds  required  for  the  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  moisture,  light,  atmospheric  and 
other  influences.  His  remarks  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  splendid  diagrams  of  the  same 
species  of  plant  in  a  great  variety  of  form  as 
grown,  under  varying  conditions  and  in.  dif¬ 
ferent,  parts  of  the  world.  One  good  example 
of  the  plants  put  forward  in  illustration  was 
the  aquatic  Ranunculus  as  grown  in  water, 
in  mud,  or  on  relatively  diy  ground. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Government  has  estab¬ 
lished  twenty-five  model  orchards  in  every 
county  of  this  province  of  Canada,  where 


fruit-growing  is  an  industry  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  The  Government  by  this  action  is 
greatly  influencing  the  range  of  its  profitable 
cultivation.  The  results  now  obtained  on  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  Peaches  prove  that 
this  culture  can  be  made  an  important  asset 
to  the  country.  The  most  successful 
varieties  are  Elriv  and  Elrose,  together  with 
crosses  of  Elberta  and  Early  Rivers,  and 
Elberta  and  Mountain  Rose  respectively. 
C'ox’s  Emperor  and  Late  Orange  Plums 
originally  imported  from  England  have  been 
shown  t-o  be  valuable  market  sorts  for  Nova 
Scotia,.  The  former  ripened  by  October  1st, 
the  latter  by  October  10th,  remaining  in  good 
condition,  till  the  beginning  of  December. 
Late  Orange  should  prove  valuable  for  can¬ 
ning.  Much  valuable  information  is  being 
accumulated  -at  these  model  orchards  with 
regard  to  spraying  and  insecticides ;  also 
sowing  down  the  orchards  with  various  h-itro- 
genous  and  non-nitrogemous  plants.  By  stop¬ 
ping  cultivation,  late  in  June,  and  sowing  a 
cover  crop,  the  tree®  are  brought  into  a  dor¬ 
mant  state  early  in  the  autumn,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  them  hardier.  There  is  a  Government 
School  of  Horticulture  at  Wolfville,  where  the 
tuition  is  free. 

The  Royal  Society  of  St.  George. 

The  annual  report  and  year  book  -of  the 
above  society  is  now  on  our  table,  and  shows 
wliat  took  place  on  St.  George’s  Day  last,  year 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  where  English- 
speaking  people'  are  resident.  The  society 
continues  to  prosper,  and  extends  its  influence 
so  that.  “  England’s  Day  ”  progresses  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  parent  society  in  London 
observes  the  day  by  lidding  a  festival  dinner, 
this  taking  place  last  year  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
which  was1  profusely  decorated  with  the 
national  emblem,  although  St.  George’s  Day 
falls  so  early  in.  the  Rose  season  as  April  23rd. 
Shields  of  St.  George  entirely  composed  of 
retd  and  white  Roses  were  draped  with  flags 
representing  the  mother  country  and  the 
great  self-governing  State?.  Every  guest 
wore  the  Rose.  Even  the  bill  of  fare  was  or¬ 
namented  with  St.  George’s  shield  flanked  bv 
Tudor  Roses.  Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill, 
M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  delivered -a  very 
interesting  and  patriotic  speech.  The  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  Rose  was  popular  in  the  city  -on 
that- day,  and  the  West-end  flower  girls,  who 
happened  to  be  the  fortunate  recipients  of 
cardsiamiouneing  that  if  was  St.  George’s  Day, 
quickly  sold  out  their  stock  of  Roses.  The 
dinner  was  a  magnificent  affair,  with  a  baron 
of  beef.  Congratulations  were  sent  in  from 
branch  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Isles ;  also  from  Algiers,  British 
North  Borneo',  Hong  Kona-,  Rome,  Shanghai, 
Paris,  New  York,  Queensland,  Victoria,  Tas¬ 
mania,,  from  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,,  South  Africa,,  Namaqualand, 
Natal,  King  William’s  Town,  Maritzburg,  etc. 
Letters  also  came  from  many  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  including  the  Poet  Laureate. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Figs — During  the  past  fortnight  the  weather  has  been, 
much  more  seasonable,  and  the  absence  of  much  frost  has 
caused  the  small  embryo  fruit  to  show  itself  in  this  part,  of 
the  country — a  stage  when,  the  annual  thinning  of  the  branches 
may  be  undertaken.  Dispense  with  as  much  old  wood  as| 
possible,  as  it  is  well-ripened  shoots  of  last  year’s  formation, 
that  yield  the  best  fruit,  and  in  laying  in  the  branches  of 
those  trained  against  walls  see  that  enough  space  is  allowed 
for  this,  season’s  shoots,  as  if  the  foliage  smothers  that,  of  its 
neighbour  the  wood  cannot  possibly  ripen  as  it  should  do,. 
Where  space  admits  and  the  wood  well  ripened  lay  them  in 
their  full  length,  and  whether  nailed  or  tied  see  that  ample 
space  is  given,  each  shoot,  for  development.  Pruning  and  trainr 
ing  finished,  prick  up'  the  border,  removing  2  in  or  3  in.  of 
inert  soil  and  replace  with  fresh  loam  with  a  moderate  sprink¬ 
ling  of  lime  rubble  and  bone  meal,  omitting  the  latter  if  the 
trees  are  inclined  to  make  extra,  strong  wood.  Trees,  may  be 
planted  any  time  during  the  present  month,  and  when,  turned 
out  of  the  pots  most  of  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  from  the 
roots,  and  the  last-named  spread  evenly  out,  covering  the  same 
with  about  4  in.  of  soil,  the  composition  of  which,  together 
with  instructions  as  to  making  the  border,  were  given  in  my 
calendar  for  February  6th,  and  the  soil  should  be  made  quite 
firm,  a,  loose  border  favouring  sappy  growth. 

Strawberries. — Where  the  practice  prevails  of  mulching 
between  the  rows  in  autumn,  a  plan  I  have  adopted  for  many 
years  past  with  excellent,  results,  after  gathering  up.  any  rough 
stones  or  sticksi  the  remaining  manure  may  be  lightly  forked 
in  just  deep  enough  to  bury  the  short  mulch,  and  between  now 
and  the  time  for  st rawing  down  the,  flat  hoes  should  be  plied 
between  the  plants  a  time  or  two  to  kill  seedling  weeds,  which 
would  otherwise  prove  a  nuisance  long  before  the  fruit  could 
he  cleared.  The  alpine  varieties  are  best  treated  as  annuals, 
sowing  the  seed  under  glass,  and  pricking  out  as  ,soon  as,  fit,  to 
handle  on  a  sheltered  border,  finally  transferring  them  to  their 
fruiting  quarters  early  in  June,  but,  to-  get  fruiting  plants  by 
early  autumn  the  seed  must  be  sown  at  once. 

Black  Currants.— -Where  the  mite  has  been,  troublesome,  a 
keen  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  bushes,  now  that  growth  has 
become  active,  the  buds  soon  showing  if  the  mite  is  prevalent, 
which,  if  but,  a  slight  attack,  may  hei  picked  off  and  burnt, 
but  when  badly  affected  the  bushes  should  be  out  to  within 
a.  few  inches  of  the  ground,  new  growth  at  this  season  soon 
making  headway  ;  but  should  thei  enemy  again,  make  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it,  is  much  the  wisest  to  grub  out,  the  entire  stock  and 
burn,  replanting  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  in  early  autumn,, 
procuring  the  plants  from  a  reliable  nurseryman,. 

The  Peach  Wall — A  few  days,  of  bright  sunshine  has 
brought  out  the  flowers  very  fast,  and  though  the  summer  was 
far  from  being  suitable  to  the  maturation  of  the  wood,  the 
flowers  look  well  formed  and  plenty  of  them  ;  all  that  is,  wanted 
now  isi  a,  genial  time  while  the  blossoms  are  expanded  to  pro¬ 
cure  a,  good  set.  ,  Examine  the  trees'  once  or  twice  weekly  for 
aphis,  which  quickly  make  their  appearance  when  once  some 
kind  of  shelter  is  afforded  them  by  clustering  around  the  base 
of  the  blossom  buds  as  well  as  the  young  growth.  Tobacco 
powder  is  the  safest  remedy  at  this  date,  dusting  it  well  in 
wherever  a  fly  can  be  detected,  as  they  increase  rapidly  after 
once  gaining  a  footing.  Where  movable  blinds  are  in  use  these 
should  be  rolled  up  about,  9  a.m.  on,  bright,  days  providing  no 
keen,  winds  are  bio, wing,  and  let,  down  again  towards  6  p.m., 
and  madei  secure  against  winds,  or  much  damage  may  be  done. 
Should  the  surface  of  the  border  he  caked  over  ply  the  flat 
boei  over  it,  soi  as  to  admit,  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s  warmth. 
These  latter  remarks  apply  to  all  fruit  quarters  while  the 
weather  remains  as  now,  though  where  the  soil  is  retentive  it. 


may  be  necessary  to  break  the  lumpy  pieces  with  the  back  oi 
a  shovel  first  if  no,  rain  falls  to  soften  it,  and  on  clayey  lane 
thisLs  soon  the  case  after  a  few  weeks,’  fine  weather. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Pentstemons.  —  There  are  few  plants  which  have  grown  sc 
largely  in  public  favour  during  recent  years  as  these,  mid  when 
one  considers  how  extremely  useful  they  are  for  summer  and 
autumn  flowering  their  popularity  is  not  to  he  wondered  at. 
There -are  no  plants  that  I  am  acquainted  with  which  give  a 
better  effect  when  bedded ;  and  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  bedding  subjects  the  amount  of  attention  necessary  to 
have  them  in  perfection  is  very  small.  During  the  last*  few 
years  the  hybridists  have  done  much  to  improve  not  only  the 
quality  of  the  flower,  but  the  habit  also,,  and  probably  no  one 
lias  done  more  in  this  respect  than  our  friend  over  the  Border. 
Mr.  J.  Forbes',  of  Hawick.  We  have  for  some  time  grown 
among  others  several  of  his  production,  and  nothing  has°riven 
greater  satisfaction. 

As  I  have  before  advocated,  these  plants,  to  be  seen  at, 
their  best,  must  have  a  border  or  bed  of  medium  or  laro-e 
dimensions  devoted  entirely  to  them.  This  should  be  in  an 
open,  sunny  position 'sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds,  if 
possible,  one  facing  south  or  south-wist,  therefore,  being  pre¬ 
ferable.  If  one  has  to  deal  with  soil  of  a  heavy  texture  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched  in  autumn,  but  if 
the  ground  is  light,  the  trenching  will  be -best  done  about  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  Pentstemon  being  a 
gross  feeder,  a  liberal  quantity  of  decayed  manure  should  be 
incorporated,  that,  from  the  farmyard  being  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  any  other.  By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print 
it,  will  be  advisable,  providing  the  weather  and  ground  remain 
dry,  to  go  over  the  surface  and  break  the  lumps  up  with  a 
fork.  One  will  then  be  enabled  to  prepare  the  ground  any 
time  for  planting.  I  do,  n,ot  advise  putting  out,  Pentstemons 
too  early,  because  if  they  receive  a  severe  check  before  they 
become  well  established,  the  result®  will  be  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  one  cannot  foiget  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  resulted  after  the  severe  frosts  so  recently  as  the  middle 
of  last  April.  Of  course,  the  site  and  locality  will  have  to  be 
considered,  and  the  plants  which  have  been,  wintered  in  cold 
frames  must  have  been  thoroughly  exposed  and  hardened 
before  planting.  Generally  speaking,  the  third  week  in  April 
will  be  a  good  time  to  plant,  and  the  border  should  be  raked 
down,  level  with  large  stones,  and  other  rubbish  removed. 

The  plants',  if  they  are  in,  boxes,  should  be,  lifted  with  good 
balls  of  soil,  making  quite  sure  beforehand  that  the  wdiole  of' 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened.  A  suitable  distance  to  plant 
them  will  be  15  in.  apart  from  plant  to  plant,  and  18  in. 
between  the  rows.'  The  planting  should  he  done  firmly  in  rows 
or  batches  of  each  sort,  taking  care  to-  arrange  the  colours  so 
that  they  harmonise.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  each  plant  should 
he  thoroughly  watered  in,  with  a  fine-rose  watering  pot,  and  a 
sprinklei  overhead  daily  will  do,  much  to,  assist  them  to  become 
established  and  recover  from  the  slight  check  received  through 
moving.  A  few  varieties  which  will  be  found  of  sterling  merit 
are  the  following  :  George  Home,  a  truly  magnificent  variety  ; 
Lord  Lister,  Rachel,  Edwin  Beckett,  The  Paddocks,  James 
Hamilton,  N.  Barnes,,  Mrs.  Forbes,  John  Forbes,  Phryne,  Talma' 
and  Seaforth. 

Carnations.  —  Those  which  were  layered,  potted- up  in  the 
autumn  and  wintered  in  cold  frames  can  now  be  planted  out  at 
any  time.  A  good  open  border  which  has  been  well  trenched 
or  dug  should  be  assigned  them.  A  good  loamy  soil  will  suit 
them  to  perfection,  and  before  planting  a  dusting  of  soot 
should  be  given  to  the  surface.  The  planting  should  be  done 
firmly,  and  if  any  wirewomn  exist  in  the  ground,  means  must 
be  taken  to  catch  them.  For  this  purpose  small  pieces  of 
Carrot  should  be  placed  at  intervals  in  the  bed,  which  wire- 
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worm  are'  extremely  fond  of,  and  these  can  be  examined  daily 
and  the  pest  killed.  Those  which  were  planted  in  the  autumn 
should  have  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about  them,  and  a  thin 
top-dressing  will  prove  beneficial. 

Montbretias.  —  Those  which  were  lifted  and  placed  in  boxes 
before'  the  winter  can  now  be  planted,  and  they  are  of  great 
value  for  planting  in,  beds  or  borders1,  or  for  cutting  purposes. 
A  deep1  sandy  loam  is  best  suited  for  their  culture,  but  if  the 
soil  is  heavy  one  will  be  well  repaid  by  adding  a,  little  light 
material  in  which  to  start  them.  After  planting  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  old  Mushroonn-bed  manure  or  other  material  that  can 
be  spared  should  be  given,  as  this  will  prove  of  great  benefit  in 
dry  weather.  Montbretias  should  receive  copious'  supplies  of 
wafer,  both  clear  and  liquid,  manure  during  the  summer 
months.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Shading. —  The  roof-blinds,  on  all  the  divisions  of  the:  Orchid 
houses  should  now  be  placed  in,  position  and  used  whenever 
the  siuTs  rays  become  sufficiently  strong  to  be  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  foliage  of  the  plants.  Even  the  north  houses 
which  accommodate  the  cool-growing  sections  will  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  over-glaring  light  during  the  middle  of  the  days. 
Care  should  also  be  observed  to  see  that  any  uncovered  por¬ 
tions,  such  as  may  often  be  found  at  the  ends  and  between  the 
meeting  blinds  in  the'  centre,  although  it  is  not  advisable  tor  fix 
this  to  the  glass  in  such  a  manner  that-  when  wanted  to  be 
removed  it  will  adlierei  so  firmly  that  there  is:  a  danger  of 
removing  the  paint  from  the  woodwork  in  doing  it. 

Turpentine  and  white  lead  mixed  into  a  very  thin  solution 
makes  a  good  screen  for  the  roof-tops.  Whitening  and  sour 
milk,  with  a  little  salt  added,  make  one  of  the  most  desirable 
and  easily  removed  of  any  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  but  when 
put  on  early  in  the  season  the  spring  frost  will  often  loosen 
it  from  the  glass,  and  the  first  heavy  rain  that  follows  will 
partly  clear  and  make  it  useless  for  screening  purposes  until 
it  has  been  covered  with  the  whitening  again. 

Watering  —  The  longer  days  and  brighter  conditions,  outside 
cause-  the  potting  compost  to  become  dry  on  the  surface  much 
more  quickly  than  was  the  case  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  It 
is  at  such  a  season,  that  one:  has:  to,  be  more  than  usually 
cautious  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  potting  material  is  like 
beneath  the  surfacing  moss.  Where  a,  good  proportion  of 
leaf-soil  is  used  in  the  potting  com  post  it  makes  things  less 
difficult,  because  the.  only  water  these  plants  should  require  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  moss  on  the  surface  in  a  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Saturation  must,  above  all  things,  he  avoided.  The 
secret  of  the  successful  use  of  leaf-soil  is  the  treatment  that 
accompanies  it.  Where  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
leaf-soil  in  the  potting  compost,  it  is  not,  so  easy  to-  afford  the 
desirable  quantities  of  water,  and  failure  to  carefully  observe 
the  state  of  moisture  immediately  below  the  surface  frequently 
brings  disagreeable  results. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  both  new  roots  and  growths 
are  being  so  freely  produced,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary 
to  see  that,  the  moisture  facilities  are  properly  applied,  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  In  applying  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  it  is  well  to  study  the:  prevailing  conditions, 
outside.  With  the-  frequent,  changes  taking  place  outside  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent,  altogether  the  inside  temperatures  being- 
affected  accordingly.  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  foliage  of  tender  subjects  than,  a  saturated 
atmosphere  with  the  temperature,  falling  below  the  normal 
degree.  It,  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  damping  down  should 
he  done  at  the  present  season  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to 
permit  the  excessive  moisture  thus  brought  into-  the  atmosphere 
to  become  distilled  before  the  cooler  evening  temperatures  set 
in.  In,  the  cool  divisions  this  is  particularly  desirable.  Tlie 
unsightly  spotting  of  the  foliage  in  Masdevallias  is  caused  by 
excessive  moisture  during  the  prevalence  of  a  low  degree  of 
temperature.  This  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  its  evil  effects. 

H.  J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  planting  out  of  Carnations,  Pansies,  and  Violas  may  now 
be  proceeded  with.  For  Carnations,  the  beds  should  he  dressed 
with  lime  and  soot  as  a  deterrent  to  the  ravages  of  wire-worm, 
afterwards  forking  over  the  beds  and  treading  firm  before 
planting. 

Violas  require  a  fairly  deep,  moist  soil  to  grow  and  flower 
freely,  and  where  these  conditions  are  afforded  a  fine  display 
will  be:  had  throughout  the  summer.  In,  the  cooler  climate  of 
the  North,  Violas  have  long  filled  an  important  place  in  the 
bedding  arrangements,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  last 
two  summers  lias  given  a  fillip*  t,o:  their  culture  in  the  South.  In 
gardens:  where  the  staple:  soil  is:  light  and  dry  the  Violas  may 
be  planted  in,  Rose-beds,  the  partial  shade  of  the  Roses  suiting 
the  Violas  admirably.  Violas  and  Carnations  associate  well 
in  the  same  bed.  The  tall  stems  of  the  Carnations,  rising  above 
the  Violas,  make  a,  simple  but  pleasing  effect.,  care,  of  course, 
being  taken  in,  the  arrangement  of  the:  colours,  using  pink  or 
red  Carnation®  with  white  Violas,  and  white  Carnations  with 
blue  or  yellow  Violas. 

A  bed  of  seedling  Pansies  is  always  worth  a  place  in  the 
garden,  and  although  they  may  not  last  in  flower  over  so  long 
a  period  as  do  Violas  from  cuttings,  yet  there  is  a  charm  in 
the  many  colours  to,  be  found  in  a  bed. 

Preparations,  must  now  be  made  for  sowing  hardy  annuals. 
These  are  usually  seen  in,  groups:  in  the  mixed  border  or  in 
beds  or  borders  reserved  for  such.  In  a,ny  case,  a  quantity  of 
finely  sifted  soil,  obtained  by  sifting  old  potting  soil  or  such¬ 
like,  should  be  got  ready  for  covering  the  seeds ;  when  this  is 
done,  the  seeds  germinate  more  evenly,  and  thinning,  which 
is  so  essential  to,  success,  is  more  easily  carried  out. 

The  number  of  hardy  annuals  known  to:  gardeners  is 
enormous,  and  such  things  as  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  blue  ; 
Brachycome-  iberidefolia,,  blue  (Swan  River  Daisy)  ;  Coreopsis, 
tinctoria,  crimson-brown ;  Coreopsis  Drummondi,  yellow ;  and 
Linuru  grandiflorum  rub-rum  are-  o-nly  one  or  two  of  the  best. 
The  remainder  of  the  half  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  no-w 
and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  No  time  should  be  lo-st  in,  pricking 
off  the  seedlings  when,  large  enough,  hardening  off  gradually 
as  they  advance.  Of  half  hardy  annuals:  one  might  make 
special  note  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
floriferous  plants  available  for  the  flower  garden.  It  may  he 
obtained  in  three  colours- — red,  white,  and  yellow — and  beds  of 
one  colour  have  a  fine  effect. 

Tropaeolums-,  whether  of  the  dwarf  or  trailing  section,  are 
very  useful  on  account  of  their  bright  colours.  They  are-  best 
propagated  by  cuttings,  the  resulting  plants  being  more  flor- 
iferous  than  seedlings.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  trail¬ 
ing  section  is-  “  Fireball.”  As:  the  name  suggests,  the-  flowers 
are  intensely  bright  red,  and  when  trained  on,  to  a  wall,  trellis 
or  verandah,  a  fine  effect  is  produced.  Propagation  o-f  Tro¬ 
paeolums:,  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings-,  may  be  proceeded  with 
now.  B.  W.  J. 


Fruit  Prospects. 

It  is-  rather  early  to  say  much  on,  this  subject,  but  the  Pear 
and  the  Plum  trees  in  this  garden  are  bristling  with  flower-buds 
and  the  outer  scales  of  these  are  rapidly  falling ;  but  as  -such 
great  importance  is  attached  to  wo-od  ripening,  as,  some  would 
make  us  believe,  I  fear  there  will  be  no  fruit,  for  the  conditions 
neces-sary  to-  wood-ripening  were  entirely  absent  during  the 
whole  of  last  year  in,  this  part.  When,  we  see  Mo-reilo  Cherries 
fruiting  annually  against  a,  north  wall  that  hardly  gets  a  ray 
of  -sunshine,  and  when  we  read  of  Apples  ripening  on  a.  north 
wall  in  Denbighshire-,  North  Wales,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  wood  ripening  is  a,  minor  factor  in  fruit,  production.  I 
have  seen  more  harm  done  by  wood  roasting  than  weed  ripen¬ 
ing.  W.  P.  Roberts. 

The  Cardens-,  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

One  hears  too  little'  of  the  horticultural  enterprises.  of 
Norfolk,  and  I  believe  there  is  a,  very  general  idea,  that  it  is  a 
dull,  uninteresting  county  as  far  as  gardening  is  concerned  1 
have  never  found  it  so,  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  tor  the 
o-ardens  are  plentiful  and  well  kept®  while  nurseries  abound, 
especially  round  the  historic  old  town  of  Norwich,  where',  many 
will  be  surprised  to  learn,  considerable  quantities  of  produce 
are  grown  for  the  great  markets  of  the  North,  especially  Man¬ 
chester  and  Glasgow.  In  the  great  market  nurseries  the  chief 
crops  seem  to  be  Tomato®,  Cucumbers,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
but  there  are  many  establishments  where  a  general  stock  is 
kept,  notable  amongst  this  latter  being  the  huge  business  at 
Messrs.  Daniels  Bros. 

The  Dersingkam  Nurseries 

Whenever  I  visit  Norfolk  I  always  make  a  point  of  paying 
a  visit  to  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  of  Dersiingham,  for  he  is  not  only 
a  keen  business  man,  but  also  an  enthusiast,  and  whenever  i 
see  him  he  always  has  some  advance  to  point  out  ix»  me,  or 
some  new  plant  to  proudly  exhibit.  Everyone  knows  Mr. 
Jannoch  as  an  expert  on  Lily  of1  the  Valley,  but  there  are  few 
who  know  him  as  an  Asparagus  expert.  Asparagus;  is  his 
great  hobby,  aud  nowhere  in  the  world  can  anyone;  find  a  man 
more  devoted  to  his  hobby.  He  sells  very  few,  I  believe,  and 
merely  grows  them  for  his  own  amusement.  Here  one  may  see 
the  true  plumosus  nanus  )  one  often  sees  the  seed  of  this  plant 
advertised,  but  I  fear  it  ,is  a  very  general  experience  to  find 
“  nanus  ”  to  be  more  deserving  of  the  name  scandens1,  for 
when  an  Asparagus  insists  on  throwing  up  shoots  20  ft.  long 
one  has  to  have  an  elastic  imagination  to  conscientiously  call 
it  dwarf.  Mr.  Jannoch  makes  no  secret  of  his  successes,  and 
is  always  pleased  to  detail  them  to  everyone  who  has  an,  in¬ 
terest  in  them. 

H-0  Wot  si  itli0  pioneer  of  ©tlierisiaition  in  this-  count  ly-,  <uid  is 
still  leading,  for  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  lie  has  successfully 
conducted  experiments  with  Strawberries,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believer  that  the  methods  will  completely  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  art  of  winter  forcing.  He  has  proved  'that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  have  Lilac  in  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and  after 
a  more  elaborate  experiment  I  feel  confident  that  he  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  same  things  with  fruits.  I  noted  in 
one  of  the  houses  a  race  of  Cyclamen  which,  I  believe,  is  quite 
new  and  distinct.  The  petals  are  long  and  gracefully  turned, 
but  instead  of  reflexing  on  to  the  stem  .they  lay  out  perfectly 
flat,  thus  making  the  flowers  of  much  greater  value  for  deco*- 
rative  purposes.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  likely  to  be  more 
useful  to  the  florist  than  this  new  type,  for  the  white  variety 
is  an  ideal  subject  for  wreaths  and  other  floral  designs  where 
lightness  and  grace  are  essential. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  lie;  and  his  staff  were  busy  packing 
a  number  of  magnificent  special  designs;  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
for  the  Dublin  Drawing  Boom.  In  most  of  the  piece®  the 
plants;  were  growing  on  the;  designs  after  the  style  of  the  well- 
known  Temple  Show  exhibits.  Wreaths;,  bouquets,  and  floral 
art  in  general  are  given  special  attention,  and  many  are  the 
royal  orders  that,  are  executed.  Mr.  J annoch  is  one:  .of  the 
few  tradesmen  who;  work  more  for  the  love  of  their  profession 
than  for  the  profit.  He  has  had  much  success  in,  the  past,  and 
I  am  sure  everyone  wishes  that)  his  successes  may  continue,  for 
his  successes  are  ours  too,  for  he  immediately  makes  them 
known,. 


China  Aster  Miss  Kate  Lock. — The  “American,  Florist ’’ 
announces  a  new  variety  of  China  Aster  under  the  above  name, 
and  says  that  it  originated  from  the;  branching  and  Washington 
Asters.  In  form  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  Truffaut’s,  Asters, 
and  measure  from  5in.  to  7in.  across,  these  being  produced  on 
stems  36iin.  to  39in.  in  height,  and  very  robust.  Besides  being 
useful  for  cut  flowers,  we  think  such  aJ  remarkably  vigorous 
type  of  Aster  would  come  in  useful  for  sub  tropical  bedding  or 
for  beds  on  the  grass. 


A  Useful  Greenhouse  Plant. 

Mackaya  bella. — This  useful  and  most  beautiful  greenhouse 
plant  is  worthy  of  a.  place  in  every  collection.  Requiring  special 
treatment  to  flower  it  freely,  a  knowledge  of  its  habit  of 
growth,  which  is  very  free,  and  mode  of  flowering,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  towards  successful  cultivation.  An,  encouragement 
of  free  growth  during  tire  summer  months,  with  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  is  most  essential,  with  a  season  of  rest  during  the 
winter.  Racemes  of  flowers;  are  produced  from  well-ripened 
growth. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  inserted  singly  in,  small 
pots  during  May,  using  light,  sandy  soil.  Place  the  cuttings 
in  a  close  frame',  where  they  will  root  readily.  When  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  on,  till  6  in.  pots  are  reached,  using  a 
compost  two  parts  good  loam,  one  part  dry  cow  manure  and 
peat,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  The  plants  will 
then  require  a  liberal  treatment,  with  plenty  of  water  during 
the  growing  season,  and  frequent  use  of  the  syringe.  The 
plants  may  be  stopped  to;  encourage  a.  sturdy  habit. 

The  resting  season,  will  extend  over  a  period  of  four  or  five 
months,  namely,  from  November  to  the  end  of  March  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  They  should  then  be  cut  back  and  started  into 
growth  for  flowering  the  following  year.  When  root  action 
and  growth  have  well  commenced,  they  will  require  potting 
.on  till  10-in.  and  12-in.  pots  are  reached,  placing  the  strongest 
plants,  in  the  latter  size,  using  the  same  compost  as  before 
recommended.  By  the  time  autumn  arrives  they  will  have 
attained  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  The  same  amount,  of 
rest  will  he  required  as  before.  Abundance  of  flowers  will 
expand  the  following  spring  if  at  starting  a  temperature  of 
55  deg.  to  60  deg.  is  maintained.  Asi  the  flowers  expand,  the 
plants  should  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse,  where'  the  effect 
will  be  found  pleasing,  and  repay  the  time  bestowed  upon  them. 
To  keep  a,  stock  of  healthy  plants  a  few  should  be  propagated 
each  year. 

Mackaya  bella,  can  be  successfully  grown  planted  out,  if  given 
a,  suitable  position  in  the  greenhouse  border.  I  well  remember 
when  'serving  as  foreman  in  the  fine;  old  gardens  at  Rooksnest, 
Surrey,  some  fourteen  years;  ago,  Mr.  Janies  Friend,  the;  then 
and  now  head  gardener,  had  a  fine  old  plant  planted  out,  at 
one  end  of  the  greenhouse,  which  flowered  profusely  every 
year.  It,  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  plant  still  occu¬ 
pies  the  same  posit, ion. 

At  the  same  place  fine  plants;  of  Rhododendron  Thomsonii 
and  Azalea  indica.  could  be  seem  flourishing  in  the  American 
garden,  without,  any  protection  during  the'  winter. 

Studley  Castle'  Cardens.  Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 


Iris  germanica  now  in  Flower. 

We  hear  much,  and  deservedly  so,  in  these  truly  progressive 
and  scientific  days  in  which  the  gentle  art  and  science  of  gar¬ 
dening  is  fortunately  having  its  due;  share — capable  yet, 
though,  of  higher  and  grander  developments — of  the  retarda¬ 
tion.  of  plants,  culturally  applied,  as  to  cold  storage  and  other 
methods.  Iu  the  present  note',  one  deals  with  the  forcing 
aspect  of  the  question. 

In  Sir  John  Thornycroft’s  garden  at  'Chiswick,  by  Thames’s 
glittering  side,  Mr.  F.  Mears,  his  able  head  gardener,  had  what 
has  been  well  called  the  Orchid  of  the  flower  garden,  Ills  ger¬ 
manica,,  in  flower  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  on  February  21st, — 
three  days  earlier  than,  is  his  usual  custom.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  lie  exhibited — the  first  time  of  such  an,  achievement, 
I  think — some  forced  German  Irises  a,t  one;  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  meetings  a  few  years  ago, — an  exhibit  that 
well  caused  a,  little  sensation.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
Mr.  Mears’  practice  to  force;  some  plants  annually.  Should 
tire  Editor  like  the  modus  operandi  by  which  such  satisfac¬ 
tory  results;  are  obtained  in:  The  Gardening  World  at  any 
time,  the  writer  will,  with  pleasure,  furnish  such.  The  decora¬ 
tive  capabilities  of  such  a  charming  subject  at  this  season  of 
the  year  need  not  be  dilated  upon,  and  there  may  be  some 
readers  who  may  like'  to,  follow  Mr.  Mears’  simple  and  success¬ 
ful  methods  next  season.  J.  B. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Tebb’s  Annual  Chrysanthemum. 

In  garden  culture  there  are  two  species  of  Chrysanthemum 
■hich  enjoy  a  considerable  run  of  popularity — namely,  C. 
arinatum  and  C.  coro-narium,  of  both  of  which  there  are 
juinero-us  varieties  in  cultivation,  differing  chiefly  in  colour 
nd  in  being-  either  single  or  double.  The  large  white  flower 
iiee  illustration)  with  the-  dark  zone  in  the  centre  represents 
arietie®  of  C.  carinatum.  This  dark  zone  may  he  some  shade 
f  crimson,  red  or  pink,  according  to  the  selection  made,  and 
lie  relative  width  of  the  zone,  may  also,  vary  in,  different 
ariet-ies. 

The  species  itself  is  a  native  of  North  Africa,  and  is  generally 
rented  as  a  half-hardy  annual  in  this  country  in  order  to  get 
t  into  bloom  at.  an  early  period,  earlier  than  if  .sown  in  the 
pen.  The  plants  are  wonderfully  hardy,  however,  and  may 
.0  sown,  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May,  and  the  plants 
eared  from  such  would  come  into,  bloom  at  a  rather  later 
>eriod  than  those  sown  in  the  month  of  March  under  glass, 
die  rearing  of  seedlings  by  this  later  method  is  very  simple, 
he  seeds  being  of  easy  germination.  If  placed  in  a  moderate 
ieat  the  seed  pans  .should  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters  as 
con  as  the  seedlings  are  well  up  ;  otherwise  they  will  get 
Irawn  up  weakly.  When  the  seedlings  have  made,  one  or  two 
ough  leaves  they  should  be  pricked  off  in  other  pans  and 
ooxes,  or  in  cold  frames,  at  3  in.  apart  each  way.  By  using 
a,  fair  amount  of  leaf  mould,  or  even  a,  little  well-decayed  cow 
manure  in  the  soil,  the  young  plants  may  be  lif  ted  with  a  ball  of 
Beil  and  readily  transferred,  to  beds,  or  borders  in  the  open 
ground  in  May.  By  planting  out  in  settled  weather  and  water- 
ng  the  seedlings  they  will  very  soon  become  established,  and 
start  away  freely.  They  should  at  least  have  9  in.  between  the 
slants,  and  would  ultimately  fill  the  space  at  12  in.  apart, 
’licse  who  wish  for  more  immediate  effect  may  plant  at  the 
horter  distance,  and  they  will  scon  be  rewarded  by  a,  charming 
lisplay. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  put  at,  our  disposal  bv 
lessra  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

lose  Aimee  Vibert. 

Few  of  the  garden  Roses  enjoy  a,  greater  popularity  than 
uinee  Vibert,  a  Noisette,  which  was  raised  or  put  into  com¬ 
merce  by  M.  Vibert  in  1828.  The  flowers,  are  of  small  size, 
ut  pure  white,  and  produced  in  clusters  with  great  abundance 
11  over  the  plant.  The  blooms,  when  fully  open,  form  a  flat- 
ened- rosette,  so.  that  the  popularity  of  the  variety  depends 
lore  upon  the  quantity  of  blooms  it  produces  and  their  pure 
'hit©  colour  rather  than  the  size  or  shape  of  the  flowers.  The 
hint  itself  is  almost  .an  evergreen,  more  especially  if  grown 
l  sheltered  places. 

It  may  be  grown  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  taste, 
enve-nience,  or  requirements  of  the.  cultivator.  The  illustra- 
L°n,  which  we  reproduce  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Kelway 
nd  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  shows  a  plant  growing  in  an 
pen  situation  just  like  a  wild  Rose  that  happens  to  grow  up 
a  a  similar  situation.  When  grown  in  this  fashion  the  long, 
-ambling  branches  -or  stems  fa-ll  -over,  and  give,  rise  t-o  short, 
icc-ts  all  along  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  from  each 
f  these  side-shoots  a  cluster  of  Roses  may  be  expected  if  the 
o-nditiens  are  suitable  for  this  development.  We  cannot 
nagine  any  m-o-re  natural  form  of  a.  Rose  bush  than  this,  and 
e  have  no  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  plant  may  often 
e  found  growing  like  this  in  a  wild  state. 

Roses  do  also,  grow  in,  hedges  where  the  long  stems-  a-re  able 
■*  scramble  up  through  other  vegetation  and  then,  spring  out 
3  form  a  bushy  head.  The  variety  under  notice  might  be 
rown  in  this  way,  but,  it-  -co-uld  .scarcely  be  seen  to-  the  sa-me 
avantage  a-s  a  bush  having  all  the  space  at  command  when 
lan.t-ed,  with  light-  and  air  all  round  about  it.  The  habit  of 
lost  Nc-is-ettes  is  very  similar  to  that,  of  the  Ayrshire  Roses  de¬ 
wed  from  Rosa  aryensis,  and  growing  about,  in,  a  wild  state 
.  e  two,  methods  we  have  just  named.  What  we  wish  to 
0'int,  out  here  to  our  readers  is  that  when  planting  Roses-  of 
»y  kind,  plant  them  where  they  will  be.  fully  exposed  to 


sunshine  and  air.  Roses  may  be  found  growing  in  a  wild 
state  even  under  trees,  but  they  never  look  h-appy,  any  more 
than  they  do.  under  similar  conditions  in  the  garden. 

Cosmea  bipinnata. 

Those  who-  are  familiar  with  the  above  plant  know  that  the 
flower-heads  vei-y  closely  resemble  a  -single.  Dahlia  of  slender 
and  graceful  proportions,  with  rich,  rosy-pmple  flowers. 
Botanic-ally,  -the  plant  t-o.  which  we  refer  is  correctly  named 
'Cosmos  bipinna, tus,  this  name,  being  published  in  1791.  The 
same,  plant  was  named  Cosmea  bipinnata  by  Willdeno-w  in 
1803,  just  twelve  years  after  it  had  been  named  by  Ca-vanilles. 
In  tliis  instance,  however,  wei  -are  more  concerned  with  the 
bea-uty  and  utility  of  the  plants  for  garden  purposes'.  Some 
years  ago.  several  of  our  readers  expressed  having  experienced 


By  courtesy  of  Messrs .  Webb  <£  Son?i 

Webbs’  Annual  Chrysanthemum. 


some  difficulty  in  flowering  the  plant-s  which  they  happened  to 
raise,  and  which  had  attained  a  height  of  4  ft-,  or  more,  when 
the  advent  of  frost  put  a  stop  to  their  growth.  This.,  wa 
believe,  was.  largely  due  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  improve^ 
ments,  or  so-c-alled  improvements,  from  America,  were  of  very 
strong  growth,  but  sometimes  failed,  even  in  that  sunny  land, 
to.  reach  the  flowering  stage  in  time. 

The  old  and  typical  form  with  rosy-purple  flowers-  scarcely 
wanted  any  improvement  either  in  size  -or  colour,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in,  the  stature,  of  the  plant  itself.  This,  usually  grows 
a-b-out  l2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height,  and  in  all  fairly  light  soils  at 
least  flowers  long  before  the  cold  o-f  autumn  puts  a  s-top  t-o 
growth.  There  are  also,  white  and  other  varieties,  which  are 
valuable  chiefly  by  way  -of  contrast  with  the  type. 

These  who  have. 'hea-vy  rich  garden  soils  will  And  it  convenient 
to*  transplant  the.  seedlings  once  or  twice  before  planting  them 
out  in,  the  c-pen  ground,  as  this  has.  the.  effect  of  giving  them 
a  sturdy  and  bushy  habit,  and  causing  them  to  c-o-me  into  bloom 
much  earlier  than  they  otherwise,  would  do.  The.  reason  why  this 
plant  likes  a-  rather  dry  soil  is  because  it  was  accustomed  to 
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the  dry  atmosphere  of  Mexico,  its  native  country,  from,  whence 
also  come®  the  Dahlia.  We  are  able  to  give  an  illustration  of 
this  handsome  plant  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading. 

Eryngium  alpinum. 

The  Alpine  Sea  Holly  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but 
the  first  part  of  the  name  was  derived  from  the  well-known 
plant  of  our  seashores.  That  under  notice  evidently  comes 
from  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  Alps  or  uplands  of  Europe', 
where  it  is  subjected  to  a  cooler  and  modster  atmosphere  than 
it  is  likely  to  get  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  warm 
and  dry  seasons.  For  this  reason  we  have  seen.  E.  alpinum 
doing  better  in  several  Scotch  counties  than  in  the  South. 
Even  in  farm  gardens  we  have  seen  it  make  such  rampant 
oxowth  that  the  roots  had  to  be  greatly  reduced  and  cast  out¬ 
side  the  garden.  Nevertheless,  those  who  select  for  it  a  fairly 


Polyanthuses  or  Cluster  Primroses. 

Old-fashioned  flowers  appeal  to  the  sentiment  more  strongly, 
perhaps,  than  any  novelty  can,  but  such  old  plants  may  be  in 
improved  and  modern  form.  Such  would  apply  to  the  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  which  have  been  raised  and  utilised  in  several  of  the 
London  parks  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  nowhere 
with  better  results,  perhaps,  than  at  Hampton  Court.  Gar¬ 
deners,  however,  have  taken,  to  growing  them  very  successfully 
in  private  establishments.  The  best  result®  are  obtained  when 
seeds  are'  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  and  then  placed  in  cooler 
conditions  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up,  and  afterwards  planted 
in  the  open  in  some  shady  and  moist  position  for  the  rest,  of  the 
summer.  If  these  seedlings  are  well  watered  during  dry  weather 
they  make  very  robust  growth,  consisting  of  numerous  crowns 
that  very  often  begin  to  bloom  in,  October  or  November,  and 
continue  more  or  less  at  intervals  during  the  winter,  provided 


moist  and  good  soil  will  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  it  in  most 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  particular  point,  is  to  see  that 
it  is  not  planted  in  a  soil  that  gets  dry  and  baked  for  long 
periods  during  dry  summers1.  The  careful  cultivator  who  has 
a  choice  of  positions  at  command  will,  however,  see  that  the 
roots  are  planted  in  situations  where  a,  continuous  supply  of 
moisture  will  be  present  to  support  the  plant  at  its  most 
critical  period — namely,  when  approaching  the  flowering  state. 

The  flower  heads  are  of  a.  soft  lavender-blue,  but  the  bracts, 
and  more  especially  the.  stems  and  branches  supporting  them, 
are  of  a  bright  steel-blue  colour- — a  very  unusual  shade  amongst, 
plants.  Some  of  the  species  have  rather  disagreeably  strong 
spine®  to  the  bracts,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  E.  alpinum,  in 
which  the  bracts  are  more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  in,  any 
other,  and  unusually  soft.  Those  who  like  bold  and  character¬ 
istic  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  in  winter  could  cut  the 
flower-heads  of  this  species,  with  long  stems  when  in  full  bloom, 
and  dry  them,  so  that  they  could  be  used  in  a,  variety  of  ways 
during  winter  in  conjunction  with  everlastings. 

The  illustration  accompanying  these  notes  was  put;  at  our 
disposal  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons-,  King  Street,  Covent;  Garden, 
who  have  always  grown  hardy  plants  very  largely. 


the  weather  is  open.  April  and  early  May  are,  however,  the 
months  when  they  come  into  perfection,  and  when 'they  make 
their  presence  felt  unmistakably  in  garden  scenery. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  readers,  and  that  is  to  get  a  good  strain  either  in  distinct 
colours  or  mixed,  but,  at  all  event®  good  varieties  should  be 
aimed  at  by  getting  seeds  of  a  well-selected  strain.  By  rear¬ 
ing  plants,  annually  of  high  quality  the  best  effects  are  obtain¬ 
able.  Those  who  like  to  select  the  very  best,  of  their  plants 
and  propagate  them  by  division  after  they  come  into  bloom 
can,  even  improve  their  collections.  The  strain  could  also  he. 
improved  by  collecting  seeds1  from  tliei  very  best  marked 
varieties  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  beds.  Needless 
to1  say,  a.  fairhr  rich  and  good  holding  soil  gives  the  best  results 
with  this  old-fashioned  and  popular  class  of  flowers.  They  are 
variously  termed  Polyanthuses  and  Cluster  Primrose®,  because 
the  main  stem  rises,  up'  from  the  soil,  carrying  the  flowers  in  an 
umbel  in  contradistinction  to  thei  Primrose,  where  the  flowers 
appear  to  be  produced  singly  amongst  the  leaves. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  bed  of  Polyanthuses  was 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co1.,  High  Hoi* 
born,  London. 
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iaillardia,  Veitch’s  Compact  Strain. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  represents  a  strain  of  Gail- 
jardia  that  is  characterised  by  its  relatively  dwarf  habit  and 
he  stiff  erect  character  of  the  stems.  The  name  has  been 
'riven  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  54,  High  Street., 
Neter,  who  placed  the  illustration  at  our  service. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  old  Gaillardia  bybrida  grandiflora. 
vas  very  liable  to;  tumble  about  on  the  borders  if  not  carefully 
takedln  time.  This  was  the  more  likely  to  happen  in  fairly 
hoist  and  rich  garden  soils  where  the  plants  attain  unusual 
dgour,  especially  in  wet  seasons.  The  strain  under  notice  has 
been  selected  for  its  tidy,  compact  uniform  height,  which  is 
isually  about  12  in.  or  15  in.  Such  plants  flower  more  freely 
han  those  of  gross  growth.  The'  species  also  thrives  unusually 
veil  by  comparison  with  other  plants  in  dry  seasons,  and  for 
hat  reason  the  cultivator  would  do  well,  perhaps,  to  select 
L,il  that  is  not  too  rich  in  leaf-mould  and  decayed  manure. 
Mo  herbaceous  plants  look  more  untidy  than  those  that  tumble 
xbout  all  over  the  place,  so  that  in  a  dwarf  and  erect-habited 
Gaillardia  one  lias  a  plant  that  may  be  set  out  in  masses  or  in 
beds  without  the  necessity  of  having  to.  resort  to  staking. 

If  the  plants  are  reared  under  glass'  like:  half-hardy  annuals 
and  pricked  off  once  or  twice  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  they 
can  bei  hardened  off  and  planted  in  their  permanent  positions 
in  May.  Such  plants  commence1  to  bloom  fairly  early,  and  if 
not  too  thickly  planted  they  continue  to  throw  up  fresh  flower¬ 
ing  Hems  from  the  new  growths  that  are  developed  and  thereby 
keep  up  a  succession  during  summer  and  autumn. 

Picea  lowiana. 

There  are  several  species  of  Silver  Firs  which  are  closely 
allied  to  one  another  and  characterised  by  long  leaves  arranged 
in  two  ranks  or  rows  and  feather-iike.  That  under  notice  is 
one  of  the  most  handsome  on  account  of  its  dark  green  foliage 
and  the  stately  pyramidal  habit  of  the  tree.  Here  we  may 
■state  that  the  Silver  Firs  are  more  correctly  known  by  the 
name  of  Abies1,  that  having  been,  first,  given  to  a  Silver  Fir.  In, 
this  instance  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  beauty  of  the 
tree  than,  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst  botanists  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  name. 

About,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  coniferous  trees  were  more 
largely  planted  than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past.  It 
is1  just,  possible  that  owing  to  the  introduction  of  many  new 
and  beautiful  species  people  planted  them  too,  largely  in  their 
pleasure  grounds,  thereby  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a, 
pinetuin  than  a  well-ordered  park.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
that  planters  sincei  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  have 
neglected  Conifers,  especially  of  the  Silver  Fir  and  Spruce 
typ.es,  in  suitable  and  well-selected  situations'.  In  summer, 
when  everything  is  green,  the  Conifers  are  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked  on  account  of  their  sombre  colours  when  other  trees 
are  of  a  beautiful  a.nd  fresh  light  green. 

After  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  however,  the  Conifers  stand  out 
with  all  due  prominence,  giving  the  grounds  a  sheltered  aspect 
where  they  would  look  bare  and  wintry  if  occupied  only  by 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
beauty  in  these  Silver  Firs,  not  only  in.  winter  but  at  all 
■  periods  of  the  year.  In  late  spring  they  make  their  young 
growth,  which  by  contrast  with  the  old  leaves  has  quitei  a 
beauty  of  its  own"  Then,  again,  many  of  these  coniferous  trees 
produce  a  wealth  of  male  catkins  during  summer  and  givei  the 
trees  a  decidedly  ornamental  aspect. 

Furthermore,  when  these  tree®  get  furnished  with  the  seed- 
bearing  cones  they  cert, a, inly  excite  delight  and  a  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  from  their  owners,  and  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  them.  These  cones  are  best,  seen  on  trees  of  moderate 
height  for  the  reason  that  moist  of  them  are  produced  near  the 
top  of  the  tree',  and  they  stand  upright  on  the  branches;  instead 
of  hanging  downwards,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spruces;.  The 
species  under  notice  is  a  native  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  stately  of  all  of  them  when  the  speci¬ 
men,  has  been  planted  in  a  suitable  situation  and  attained  some 
height,  like  that  in  the  illustration  put  at  our  disposal  by 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Epiphyllum  delicatum. 

The  species  of  Epiphyllum  known  to  science  are,really  very 
few,  but  the  gardener,  as  usual,  has  chiefly  taken  to-  that  known 
as  E.  trun, ca, turn  and  its  numerous  garden  varieties.  The  plant 
under  notice  is  a,  native  of  Brazil,  and  at  first  sight  would 
appear'  to  he  a,  pale  variety  of  the  well-known  E.  truncatum. 
It  has  several  very  distinct  traits  of  difference,  however,  that 
we  may  here  relate.  Thei  segments  of  the  flower  are  longer 
and  much  less  reflexed,  consequently  the  flowers  appear  much 
larger,  as.  in  reality  they  are.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  and 
thei  style  a,rei  less  sharply  bent  at  the  base  than  in  the  better- 
known  species.,  the  plant  is.  of  morel  erect  habit,  with  broad 
flattened  oval  branches,  and  these  branches  have  three;  to*  four 
acute  teeth  on  each  edge.  The;  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
apex  of  these  short-jointed  branches  and  are  white',  more  or  less 
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tinted  with  delicate  rose  or  pink.  There  is. also  a  carmine 
zone  or  ring  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which  gives  character 
to  the  whole  flower.  The  style  and  stamens  are  protruded 
from  the  tube  in  a  curved  bundle  sumo  unted  by  the  yellow 
anthers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration  put  at 
our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,,  that  the;  petals  and  parts,  of  the  flower  are  arranged 
in  two;  bundles  with  a  distinct  tube  between.  The  lower 
bundle  consists,  of  those  parts  usually  termed  the  sepals,  but 
the  larger  ones  are  liable  to.  be  as  highly  coloured  as  the  petals, 
proper.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  flowers;  look  quite  as  natural 
if  turned  upside  down  from  the  way  they  have  been  employed, 
and  that  is  the  case  because  they  are  usually  produced  at  the 
ends  of  branches  which  assume;  a,  drooping  or  pendent  habit, 
and  the  flowers;  then  turn  upwards  as;  if  to  the  light. 

The.  plant  is;  well  adapted  for  greenhouse;  or  conservatory 
decoration,  requiring  only  a  cool  though  genial  atmosphere  in 
which  to  expand  its  flowers.  By  the  employment  of  heat  it 
can  be  bloomed  earlier  than  if  grown  entirely  without  artificial 
heat.  Those  who.  have  not  yet  undertaken  the  cultivation  of 
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Epiphyllums  will  find  that  they  will  succeed  in  fibrous  loam 
with  a  little  leaf-soil  and  mortar  rubble,  such  as  is  employed 
with  most  other  members*  of  the  Cactus  family.  Plenty  of 
clean  sharp*  sand  should  also*  be  employed  to*  make  the  compost 
perfectly  porous. 

Some  people*  raise*  plants  propagated  from  cuttings*,  but  the 
most  popular  method  of  growing  the  Epiphyllums  is  to*  graft 
them  on  stems  12  in.  to*  18  in.  high,  so*  that  they  may  form 
umbrella-like  heads  after  the  manner  of  a  weeper.  The 
branches;  have  ai  natural  tendency  to  droop*,  so  that  this  method 
of  grafting  them  elevates  the  flowrers  s*o  that  they  can  be  seen 
to  advantage  even,  wdiile  allowed  to*  droop  in  their  own  natural 
fashion.  The  most  common  stock  employed  i,s*  Pereskia 
aeuleiata,  but  P.  Bleo*  is*  a  stronger  grower,  and  therefore  more 
suitable  for  the  production  of  taller  stems. 

Papaver  orientate. 

The  above  species  o*f  perennial  Poppy  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia,  yet  proves  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  far 
north  in.  this,  country.  The  original  species  has  brilliant 
scarlet  or  red  flowers,  usually  with  a  large*  black  blotch  on  thei 
base  of  the  petals,  but  sometimes*  these*  blotches1  are  absent,  as 
in  our  own.  Cornfield  Poppy,  from  which  the  Shirley  race  of 
Poppies  lia. si  been  evolved.  Within  the  last.  ten.  years;  or  sc) 
our  cultivators  have  been  busy  raising  varieties  of  the  Oriental 
Poppy  with  quite*  distinct  colours,  and  even,  if  some  of  them, 
cannot  in  themselves  bei  regarded  as  more*  pretty  or  even  so* 
pretty  .a*s*  the  type,  yet  they  serve*  to  give*  variety.  At*  the 
same  time;  there*  are  pale-coloured  varieties*  of  pink,  rose,  or 
crushed  strawberry  shades  quite*  away  from  the  original,  and 
yet  very  handsome,  whether  grown*  by  themselves  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  type  for  the  sake  o*f  contrast. 

These;  perennial  Poppies  may  be  grown  in,  the*  ordinary  her¬ 
baceous*  border  o*r  planted  in  beds*  upon  the  grass,  where  they 
are*  exceedingly  effective*  in,  garden  scenery,  even,  when  seen 
at.  a  distance  during  the  months*  of  May  and  June*.  Some  of 
the  more  recent  varieties  are  inclined  to  flower  later  than  the* 
type,  though,  on,  the*  whole,  we  must,  regard  Oriental  Poppies; 
as  early  summer  bloomers.  One*  rather  distinct  form  wa.s;  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Bindley  under  the  name  of  P.  bra, ctea turn,  but 
except  for  the  large  size  of  the  bracts  under  the*  flower  there  is 
really  no*  ether  distinction,  of  importance.  Some*  o*f  the  garden 
forms*  of  P.  oriental©  have  these  bracts  more*  or  levs  distinctly 
evident  under  the*  flowers.  The*  illustration  accompanying" 
these*  notes  -was  put  at  cur  disposal  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex.. 

Very  little*,  if  anything,  need  be  said  with  regard  to*  soil,  as; 
the  plant  may  be  grown,  to  perfection  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  in  any  or  almost  any  part,  of  the  British  Isles.  The; 
drainage  should  be;  good,  but,  otherwise  the  plant  requires*  no* 
particular  treatment  beyond  what  may  be*  given  to  well-cul- 
vated  and  well-nourished  herbaceous  plants  generally.  Bed¬ 
sides  out-door  decoration  the  plantsi  might  be  grown  for  the 
sake  o*f  cut  flowers,  cutting  them  with  long  stalks  just  as  they 
commence;  expanding  and  arranging  them  in  vases. 


Rose  Comte  Amede  de  Foras, 

A  coloured  plate;  of  the  above*  new  Tea,  Bose  appears  in,  the 
February  number  of  the  Bosen-Zeitung,”  and  the  descriptive 
matter  is*  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Peter  Lambert.  The*  parents 
of  the  variety  were  Luciole*  and  G.  Nabonnand.  The  bud  ia 
long,  pointed  and  thick.  The  large  bloom  has;  a,  ground  colour 
of  yellow,  set  round  with  Indian  yellow  and  China,  Bo*se  colour, 
the  latter  towards  the  edges,  and  tinted  copper-red  with  cinna¬ 
bar  in  the  middle.  The  coloured  plate  certainly  gives  us  tliei 
impression  that  this  is  a*  beautiful  and  choice  T'eai  Bose.  It 
is*  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes.,  and  apparently  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  plant*  may  be  grown  as  a  standard  or  in  bush 
form.  The  two  parents  are.  well  known  and  highly  popular1 
varieties  of  Bose®,  and  their  influence  on  the  progeny  isi  not 
to  be  denied.  Herr  Lambert,  recommends  the  variety  to  every 
Bose*  lover.  Jt  was  raised  by  A.  Gamo*n  in  1900. 


Gardenias, 

To  those  who  wish  to  increase  their  collection  of  these  useful 
subjects  or  to  discard  any  that  have  done  service  for  some 
time*,  cuttings,  if  not  already  inserted,  should  be  done  without, 
further  delay.  They  root  readily  if  placed  in  good  bottom 
heat  and  kept  close.  When  rooted  they  should  be  potted  in 
equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  with  a,  little*  sand  added,  and  re¬ 
turned  to*  the  propagating  case  for  a  short  time.  The  next 
potting  essential  to*  their  requirements  should  he  6-in.  po*ts,  in 
which  they  will  flower.  Compost  for  this  potting  may  consist 
of  two  parts  loam,  one*  of  peat,  the  remainder  of  old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure  and  sand.  Firm  potting  is-  recommended  to  in- 
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The  Alpine  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  alpinum.  (See.p.  276.) 

duce  short,  sturdy  growth.  They  should  be  grown  in  good 
heat,  a*s  they  are*  very  partial  to;  such,  with  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Cleanliness*  plays  a,  very  important  part  in  their  cultivation,  as 
they  are*  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects,  mealy  bug 
especially.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  buds  are  swelling  up, 
liquid  manure  should  be  freely  given  in  a  weak  form,  my 
own  experience  being  that  sheep*  droppings*  make  the  best,  as  it 
keeps  the  foliage  of  the  ’healthy  dark  green  wished  for  in.  Gar¬ 
denias*.  Many  gardeners  keep  their  plants  for  some  years,  but 
I  prefer  a  fresh  stock  annually,  as*  better  quality  of  flowers  is 
the  result  and  fully  repays*  the  extra,  trouble  entailed.  In  one 
place  I  served  we  had  a,  large*  quantity  planted  out  with  good 
results*,  but  they  are  apt  to  get  rather  bare  and  leggy  looking 
if  not  carefully  attended  to.  "  F  G.  B. 
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Vines  and  their  Culture. 


I.  Preliminary  Remarks. 

In  presenting  these  remarks  to  the  reader,  it  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  assume  the  rdlei  of  teacher,  nor  to  pretend  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  amount  of  experience;  neither  am  I  so  bold  as  to 
undertake  an.  exhaustive  and  analytical  'disquisition  on  the 
extensive  subject  of  Vine  culture.  I  merely  touch  on  the 
methods  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  ‘this  noble  fruit,  and 
offer  my  opinions  and  observations  on,  improvements  which  I 
deem  advisable.  In  tire  words  of  Pope,  I  would  “  convey  the 
truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way,”  and,  remembering  the  golden 
advice  of  the  same  poet,  “  Launch  not  beyond  your  depth, 
but  be  discreet,  and  mark  that  point  where  sense  and  dulness 
meet,”  I  will  refrain  from  expatiating  on  those  branches  with 
which  my  acquaintance  is  somewhat  limited. 

Dispensing  with  any  lengthy  remarks  by  way  of  exordium,  I 
would  observe  that  the  Grape  Vine  is  essentially  the  most  en¬ 
gaging,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  noblest  subject  with  which 
the  gardener  has  to  deal,  and  if  any  one  plant  were  to  be 
chosen  to  indicate  at  once  the  charming 
character,  the  antiquity,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  gardener’s  occupation,  I 
can  conceive  no  more  suitable  or  appro¬ 
priate  candidate  for  that  honour  than 
the  Grape  Vine.  No  eulogies  of  mine 
are  required,  or,  in  fact,  competent  to. 
do  adequate  justice  to  this  desirable 
fruit.  It  is  a  subject  which  exerts  a 
peculiar  fascination  on  its  cultivators, 
and  affords  them,  more  than  any  other, 
pleasure  from  their  labours.  What 
the  Rose  is  to  the  flower  grower  and 
the  Potato  to  the  man  cf  vegetables, 
the  Grape  Vine  is  in  its  relation  to 
other  fruits. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  object  to  my 
placing  the  subject  of  my  essay  on  so 
exalted  a  pedestal,  but  I  am  thoroughly 
of  opinion  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  gardeners  will  only 
serve  to  endorse  my  statement.  En¬ 
joying  as  it  does  a  place  in  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  programme  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  lose,  it  may  be  asserted,  with¬ 
out  derogating  from  the  value  of  other 
fruits,  that  the  plentiful  production  of 
handsome  Grapes,  possessing  the  three¬ 
fold  and  combined  qualities  of  size, 
colour,  and  flavour,  represents  the1  highest 
ment  of  the  gardening  art. 

The  Vine  is  profusely  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  is  some¬ 
times  employed  to  elucidate  the  relationship  between  the  Deity 
and  man.  The  immortal  poets  Shakespeare  and  Milton  make 
allusions  to  it  in  some  of  their  finest  lines.  Few  poets,  if  any, 
have  ignored  its  claim  and  its  easy  adaptation  to  verse,  and 
all  who  have  touched  on  it  have  improved  their  productions 
thereby.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded,  if  not  in  an  evolutionary , 
yet  in  an  historic  sense,  and  as  a  cultivated  fruit  among  the 
oldest  and  first  to  receive  notice.  My  purpose,  however,  is 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  cultural  and  practical  manner ; 
therefore  adieu  to  this  sentimental  digression. 

The  primary  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  Grape  Vine 
should  be  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  which  the  rods 
are  to  be  grown,  and  to  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
a  few  words.  There  are  obviously  three  distinct  forms  of 
structure  used  in  this  country,  and  designated  by  the  terms 
span-roofed,  leando,  and  hip-roofed  or  f-span,  the  latter  being 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  others.  ■  It  would  but 
display  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  multiplicity  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  various  factors,  atmospheric  and  circumstantial, 
operating  with  beneficial  or  baneful  influence  on  plant  life,  to 
single  out  either  one  of  these  forms  a,s  the  ideal  and  commend¬ 
able  shape  for  all  purposes.  Hence  it  may  be  asserted,  without 


fear  of  contradiction,  that  each  of  the  aforeunentioned  may  in 
the  varying  local  and  climatic  conditions  be  most  advisable. 

The  lean-to  is  probably  the  oldest  form,  and  is  often  put  up 
with  a  view  to  economy,  in  that  it  can  he  perched  against  an 
existing  wall,  the  only  expense  in  such  a  case  being  the  three 
outer  walls  and  the  roof.  If  these  structures  are  made  to 
face  the  south,  are  air-tight,  and  provided  with  ample  and  suit¬ 
able  ventilation,  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  against  them. 

It  is  quite  as  essential,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  the  case  of 
Orchids  and  Carnations,  that  the  Grape  has  the  monopoly 
of  .a  house,  for  it  is  impossible  toi  do  them  well  in  point  of 
size,  colour,  and  flavour  in  a  house  where  they  occupy  a. 
position  secondary  and  subsidiary  in.  the  matter  of  ventilation 
and  general  attention  to'  a.  large  stock  cf  miscellaneous  plants, 
whose  requirements  are  diametrically  opposed  to  orthodox 
Vine  treatment.  It  may  appear  a.  waste  of  valuable  space  to 
allow  Vines  to  monopolise  the  house  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  other  plants,  but  it  is  a  policy  (though  in  many  cases  diffi¬ 
cult  of  achievement)  possessing  tire  merit  of  being  dictated 
by  common  sense  and  strengthened  by  experience. 

At  one  place  with  which  I  was  acquainted  the  vinery  wa.s 
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and  noblest  attain-  used  also  as  a  plantrirouse  throughout  the  year ;  in  fact,  it 

would  have  been  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  correctly  determine 
whether  Vines  or  plants  claimed  most  attention,  which  were,  in 
a  word,  the  feature  of  the'  house.  On  one  occasion,  the  owner 
was  heard  to  remark  to  a  friend  whom  he  was  taking  round  to 
view  his  horticultural  possessions  that  his  gardener  was  an 
excellent  plant  grower,  was  very  successful  with  hardy  fruits 
and  flowers,  whilst  for  vegetable  culture  he  had  few  equals,  but 
his  weak  point  was  Vines,  which  lie  could  never  get  to  finish 
well  and  keep  in.  a  first-class  manner.  The  reply  of  the  visitor 
did  him  great  credit,  inasmuch  as  he  strongly  urged  that  it  was 
impossible  to  grow  both  Grapes  and  plants  to  perfection  in  the 
same  house',  a  view  which,  coming  from  that  source,  set  up 
in  the  owner’s  mind  a  series  of  thoughts  which  he  probably 
never  previously  entertained,  and  eventually,  after  an  inter¬ 
change  of  opinions,  he  confessed  that  there  was  logic  in  the 
view,  and  that  excellency  of  culture  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected  from  any  gardener  when  Grapes  and  plants  divided 
the  supremacy  between  them.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  plants  in  the  house  in  thei  growing  season,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  when  the  Grapes  are  cut,  yet  it  should  always  he  con¬ 
trived  to  keep1  a  house  containing  ripe  and  ripening  Grapes  free 
from  plants,  and  those  which  are  admitted  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstance®  should  be  made  to  adapt  themselves  as  best  they 
can  to  the  treatment  afforded  the  Vines.  W.  R. 
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Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  Three  Climbers. 

Clematis  indivisa.  lobata,  flowering  as  it  doesi  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  one  cannot  help  but  admire  it  in  all  its  grace  and 
beauty,  either  on  a  rafter  or  trained  up1  a,  back  wall.  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  variety  is  not  so  easy  as  one  would  like.  There 
are  several  methods  which  I  will  try  to>  deta.il  as.  practically  as 
possible.  Cuttings  made  when  the  plants  are  in  a  growing 
state  in  the  late  spring  should  be  cut  rather  more  than  1  in. 
below  the  joint,  and  the  stem  split  up,  a  little  moss  placed  in, 
the  split  to  keep  it.  open ;  then  insert  in  sandy  soil  in  tliimble- 
pots  and  place  in  a  propagating  case  with  a  temperature  about 
70  deg.  The  cuttings  generally  take  some  weeks,  but  as  soon 
as  roots  appear  the  cutting  should  be  taken  out.  of  the  eases 
and  placed  on  a.  stage  in  the  warm  end  of  a  greenhouse.  The 
most  successful  way  that  I  know  is  to  graft  it 
either  on  the  rootsi  of  C.  Viticella,  or  C.  Flam- 
mula.  C.  Vitalba  has.  been,  recommended  as 
a.  stock  for  C.  indivisa,  lobata,  but  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  it  lives  a  very  short  time  on  this 
stock.  The  best,  time  to  perform  this  opera¬ 
tion,  is  the  month  oif  April,  and  the  simplest 
way  to  do*  it  is  to  take  a  shoot  cut,  just  above 
every  joint  or  eye  and  about  1  in.  below,  then 
split  each  portion  straight,  down,  leaving  an 
eye  on,  each  piece,  then  take  still  another  thin 
slice  off,  and  a,s  you  get,  near  the  bottom  give 
the  knife  a  slant  to  the  left,  and  it  will  leave  a, 
bevel.  Then  take  the  root  and  take  a  slice 
of  it  equal  in  length  to  the  scion,  then  fit  on, 
seeing  that  the  inside  bark  of  each  fits.  Tie 
with  raffia,  and  when,  potting  just  leave'  the 
eye  above  the  soil.  Place  into  a  propagating 
frame  about  70  deg.,  and  in  about,  ten,  days 
they  should  be  callused.  Take  them  out,  oif 
case®  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  about  1  in.  long 
and  place  on  the  stage  in  a,  'temperature  of 
65  deg.  to'  70  deg.  When  the  growths  are 
about  1  ft.  in  length  they  may  be  potted  into 
4-in.  pots,  using  a,  compost  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  peat  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  When  the! 
plants  are  well  established  in  the  4-in.  pot® 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  permanent,  posi¬ 
tions. 

Clianthus  puniceus  or  Parrots  Bill,  with  its 
scarlet,  flowers,  forms  a  lovely  climber.  Cut¬ 
ting-si  madei  of  young  growths  strike  freely  in 
sand  in  a  propagating  case  shaded  from  all  sun 
The  cutting  with  proper  treatment  will  be  rooted  sufficiently 
in.  three  weeks  to  be  taken  out  of  case,  and  should  be  potted 
when  the  rootsi  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  using  a 
compost  three  part®  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  de¬ 
cayed  manure,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  it,  open.  Poti 
moderately  firm,  and  syringe:  the  plant®  daily  to  keep,  them 
growing  and  to  prevent,  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Should  the 
plants  receive  an  attack,  syringe  at  night  with  weak  soot  water 
and  clean  water  the  following  morning.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  plants  do  not  in  the  least  get,  dry  at,  the  rootsi, 
as  it  certainly  opens  the  way  for  red  spider  if  allowed  to,  suffer 
in  that  way. 

Jasminum  grandiflorum  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
greenhouse,  with  its  white  flowers  and  graceful  foliage.  This 
variety  does  not,  climb  so  quickly  a,s  some'  varieties',  and  will 
make  a  good  bush  plant,  with  a,  little  care.  Cuttings'  strike 
when  made  from  young  rvood  in,  spring  and  from  well  ripened 
wood  in  autumn.  When  grafted  on  J.  officinale  its  climbing 
qualities  are  increased.  A  suitable  compost,  is  two,  parts  loam, 
one  part  peat  and  sand.  W.  J.  B. 


Scilla  bifolia  alba-  — Those  who  grow  the  ordinary  blue  S. 
bifolia  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  the  white  variety,  a,s  it 
flowers  as  freely  and  a,s  early  as  the  type,  while  the  flowers  are 
pure  white  and  pretty. 


Apple  King  Edward  VII. 

Early  last  autumn  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  well- 
kept  nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  and  Son,  at  Barbourne, 
Worcester,  and  saw  about  10,000  fine  standards  and  bushes  of 
the  above  variety,  which  is  now  being  distributed  for  the  first 
time.  There  seems  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  new 
Apple  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  late  varieties  ever 
introduced,  and  I  can  certainly  bear  testimony  as  to  its  be¬ 
coming  fruitful  at  a  very  early  period,  for,  in  spite  of  this 
exceptionally  sunless  season,  quite  young  trees  were  covered 
with  fruit,  buds.  But,  the  chief  feature  of  King  Edward  YII. 
is  that,  like  Court  Pendu  Plat  (so  often  termed  the  Wise  Apple], 
it  blooms  very  late,  and  thus  misses  the  spring  frosts.  In 
point  of  fact  it  only  blooms  a  week  in  advance  of  this  latter 
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variety.  Thanks  to  this  propensity,  the  raisers  liave  been 
able  to  gather  a  grand  lot,  of  fruit  last,  autumn,  which  goes  to 
prove  how  suitable  this  variety  will  lie  for  planting  in  dis¬ 
trict®  troubled  by  late  frosts'.  In  their  endeavour  to  produce 
a  race  of  late  flowering  as  well  as  late  keeping  Apples,  Messrs. 
Rowe1  are  relying  on,  Blenheim  Orange  for  one  of  their  parents, 
and  this  grand  old  variety  has  fully  justified  the  confidence 
they  have  reposed  in  it.  As  most  people  are1  now  aware  King 
Edward  YII.  is  a  cross  between  Blenheim  Orange  and  Golden 
Noble,  and  received  a  unanimous  Award  of  Merit  on  March 
24th,  1903.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  raisers,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  test  its  cooking  qualities,  and  am  able  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  an,  excellent  culinary  variety,  and  when  the  fact  is 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  season  from  April  to  June,  seme 
idea  of  its  value  may  be  formed. 

One  of  the  most  promising  seedlings  now  >  pon  trial  in- 
Messrs.  Rowe’s  nursery  has  been  named  Queen  Alexandra,,  and 
is  the  result  of  crossing  Blenheim  Orange  with  Alfriston.  This 
is-  also  a  late  bloomer  and  late  keeper,  being  in  season  from 
mid-January  to  mid-April.  The  fruit  closely  reeemifies  Alfris- 
ton,  and  is  about  the  same  size,  while  the  skin  is  yellowish 
green,  with  a  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side.  The  tree  is  a 
regular  and  great  bearer,  upright  in  growth,  and  very  short 
jointed.  It  will  be  introduced  as  a  late  culinary  fruit.  Those 
experts  who  liave  seen,  it  are  pleased  with  it,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  makes  its  appearance  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A.  G. 
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3'ange  !  there  should  be  found,  who  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloons,  renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field.” _ Oouipar. 
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PHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Wembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
SSEUR. 

anuary  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
SE  IRENE. 

anuary  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
'UNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ilishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

STARIA  MULTIJUGA  RUSSELLIANA. 

xt  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

LOROPETALUM  CHINENSE. 

*  The  prise  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
^petition  was  awarded  to  “H.  W.  C.,” 
his  article  on  “  The  Bothy  Chimney/’ 
ie  257. 


Potato  Culture. 


The  National  Potato'  Society  has  already 
be'gtin  to'  display  some  activity  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  but  that  is  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  in  such  a  Potato-growing  county  as 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  Potato  has  been 
boomed  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  in  its 
previous  history.  It  is  natural  also  for  the 
Potato-growers  in  such  a  district  not.  only  to. 
be  alarmed,  but  to  take  steps  to  protect  their 
own  interest  as  far  as  possible  after  a  season 
when  the  welfare  of  the  industry  has  been 
threatened  by  the  Potato  disease.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  local -branch  of  t  he  National  Potato 
Society  was  held  at  Spalding  on  the  11th  ult., 
when  an  address  on  “  Potato  Culture  ”  was 
given  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  the  general 
secretary,  before  a  highly-interested  audi¬ 
ence.  We  learn  that  the  society  has  now  a 
membership  of  over  ninety,  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  has  reached  the  respectable  sum  of 
over  £50. 

Naturally,  he  referred  to  the  Potato  boom, 
which  had  risen  to.  dimensions  that  had 
almost,  taken  away  the  breath  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grower.  The  speaker  thought, 
however,  that  if  other  products  of  the  soil 
were  taken  into  consideration,  the  Potato, 
boom  would  by  no  means  appear  extraordi¬ 
nary  considering  its  importance  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
Potato  prices  for  the  rarer  varieties  were  false 
and  inflated,  and  would  sooner  or  later  col¬ 
lapse.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that 
prices  would  grow.  This  we  take  it  to  refer 
to  new  varieties  which  ma.y  yet  be  raised  and 
while  scarce,  because  as  soon  as  any  variety 
becomes  sufficiently  plentiful  to  be  put  on 
the  market  it  must  necessarily  assume  more 
moderate  and  reasonable  prices  such  a,s  the 
commercial  market  could  withstand.  It  had 
been  stated  that  Potato®  at  £10  per  ounce 
were  expensive,  but  Dahlia  specialists  could 
point,  out  that  a  small  rooted  cutting  taken 
from  the  tuber  of  a  new  variety  would  fetch 
7s.  6d.,  but  that  many  of  these  cuttings  were 
obtained  from  a  single  tuber,  and  thus  a 
single  Dahlia  root  would  be  worth  several 
pounds.  He  considered  it  a  curious  reflec¬ 
tion  for  a  practical  nation  to  offer  and  receive 
high  prices  only  for  flowers,  thereby  ignoring 
those  things  that  were  of  first-class  import¬ 
ance  in  the  national  supply  of  food. 


Referring  to  propagation  and  the  methods 
adopted  by  growers  for  the  rapid  increase  of 
new  varieties',  he  thought  that  the  alarming 
statements  made  by  certain  other  growers 
were  altogether  unfounded.  He  referred  to 
the  method  of  placing  the  tubers  in  boxes  in 
a.  warm  house  and  taking  off  the  strong 
shoots  when  they  were  well  rooted.  This 
was  met  by  the  question  whether  the  intense 
propagation  practised  on  these  expensive 
Potato®  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  stock 
of  the  same  in  the  future. 

He  asked  if  there  was  anything  unnatural 
about  the  propagation  of  Potatos  in  heat 
under  goPalled  high  pressure.  If  the  Potato, 
were  a  hardy  plaint  the  treatment  would  ap¬ 
pear  more  or  less  artificial,  but  he  reminded 
them  that  the  Potato  was  a  tender  plant,  and 
we  could  not  make  it,  hardy.  By  way  of 
illustration  he  reverted  to  the  Dahlia.,  which 
was  propagated  in  a  very  similar  way,  thus 
affording  an  instructive  parallel.  It  was  well 
known  that  Dahlia  experts  exercised  this 
high  pressure  in  propagating  their  new 
varieties.  Nevertheless  these  Dahlias  gave 
the  finest  flowers,  and  if  their  system  or  con¬ 
stitution  were  injured  by  this  practice  it 
ought  to  be  more  evident  than  it  is. 

On  the  contrary,  he  referred  to  the  careless 
methods  of  propagation,  of  the  Potato  prac¬ 
tised  all  over  the  country  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  the  Potato  is  of  very  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  growers  think  that  they  cannot 
deal  too,  carelessly  with  it.  Such  slipshod 
methods  of  cultivation,  he  thought,  were  more 
likely  to  lead  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
Potato,  than  intense  propagation  which  em¬ 
braces  care. 

The  speaker  also,  referred  to  the  short  life 
of  the  modern  Potato,  which  was  placed  at 
ten.  years  o>f  profitable  cultivation.  If  it  is  a 
fact  that  Potato®  can  only  be  grown  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  we  should  think  this  some 
evidence  of  depreciation  of  constitution.  We 
hardly  think  that  the  limit  of  profitable  life, 
however,  considering  that  there  are  many 
standard  varieties  in  cultivation  much  older 
than  that.  They  continue  to  be  grown  and 
give  satisfaction  to.  those  who  work  along 
careful  line®.,  except,  of  course,  when  the  soil 
is  naturally  moist  and  very  unsuitable,  but 
more  particularly  when  they  are  overtaken 
by  an  unusually  wet  season  during  August 
and  September.  In  the  latter  case  we  think 
that  no  Potato,  could  be  absolutely  disease 
proof. 

Strong-growing  varieties,  especially  if  re¬ 
cently  raised  from  seed,  would,  of  course,  be 
more  disease-resisting  than  those  which  have 
been  played  out  by  a  long-continued,  careless 
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and  slipshod  method  of  cultivation  with  air  the  accompani¬ 
ments  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  careless  grower  who  either 
leaves  the  diseased  stems  on  the  field  to  be  ploughed  in,  or 
what  is  worse:,  places  them  in  the  cattle-yard  to  be  trodden 
amongst  the  manure  and  then  conveyed  to'  the  field,  thusi 
ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  disease  by  absolute  disregard 
of  such  methods:  of  disseminating  it.  The  speaker,  however, 
thought  that  if  reasonable  care  was  taken  in  cultivation  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Potato  should  not  retain  its  vigour  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  Potato®  of  the  immediate  past. 

He  also  dealt  with  the  necessity  for  proper  care  in  seed 
selection,  and  laid  great:  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a  change 
of  seed.  He  had  been  making  experiments  in  his  own  garden 
in  the  south,  in  which  Potato®,  from  Scotland  or  Lincolnshire 
were  grown  alongside!  of  those  reared  from  his  own,  stocks. 
The  results  were  strikingly  in  favour  of  a  change  of  seed. 
That  is  no  new  discovery,  but  merely  an  old  well-known  yet 
neglected  piece  of  knowledge!,  for  we  have  in,  our  early  school¬ 
days  been,  occupied  ini  obtaining  this  change  of  seed  from 
another  district  than  that  in  which  our  own  Potato-s  were 
grown.  We  kn'ow  that  this  w-as  also  done  between  neighbour¬ 
ing  growers,  it  may  bavei  been  some  miles  apart,,  by  simply 
giving  quantity  for  quant, ity  without,  any  parting  with  money, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a,  change  of  seed  -to  ensure  a 
better  crop1.  This  is,  a  practice1  that,  might  profitably  be 
pursued  with  .  several  other  garden  or  field  crops,  whether 
grown,  from  tubers,  roots,  or  seeds. 

The  speaker  had  also  made  many  experiments,  in  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  combat  the  disease  and  succeeded  to  admiration 
when,  the  conditions,  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Potato® 
and  unfavourable  to  the,  rapid  spread  of  disease.  This  is  what 
most,  people  experience  whoi  make  careful  experiments,  and 
although  one  can  only  be  partially  successful  in  bad  years,  it 
behoves  everyone  to  make  an  endeavour  to:  combat  the  disease 
so  long  as  the  returns  pay  for  the:  labour  expended.  At  the: 
conclusion  cf  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  t-o>  recommend  the 
National  Potato  Society  to  organise  a  National  Potato  Ex¬ 
hibition. 


Wistaria  multijuga  russelliaaa. 

(See  Supplement .) 

We  have  now  much  pleasure  in:  being  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  very  fine  variety  of  Wistaria,  multijuga,.  The  latter 
is  a  native  of  China,  as  isi  the  better-known,  species.  Those 
who  refer  to  our  coloured  illustration,  will  siee  the  same  general 
features,  which  characterise  W.  chinensis,  but,  closer  examina¬ 
tion  will  reveal  distinction®.  The:  more;  striking  distinctions! 
in,  this  instance  are  that  W.  multijuga,  has:  a,  much  more  lengthy, 
narrower,  and  more  pointed  raceme  than  the  better-known 
species.  The  flowers  also:  appear  more  thinly  disposed  on  the 
raceme. 

The  ordinary  W.  multijuga,  has  lilac  flowers  with  purple 
wings.  The  new  variety,  W.  m.  russelliana,  has  a,  soft  purple 
standard  deepening  in  colour  with  age  on  both  face®,  and.  has| 
a,  creamy  white  eye-like  blotch  on  the  inner  face.  The  wings 
and  keel  are  .of  a,  dark  blue  colour,  the  tip  of  the  keel  being 
violet.  The  cup-like  calyx  is  also  purple.  In  the  bud  state 
the'  flowers  appear  of  a  dark  blue,  fading  considerably  as  they 
expand,  then,  a®  they  approach  the  fading  stage  they  again 
deepen  in  colour.  These  colours,  if  seen  on  the  real  live  plant, 
are  veiy  much  darker  and.  finer  than  in  the  type,  so  that,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  considering  this  a  decided  acquisition  to, 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  could  only  show  a,  small  raceme  on  our  supplementary 
sheet,  but,  on  strong  growing  shoots  the  racemes  vary  in 
length  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  9  in.  That  in,  itself  is:  a,  distinction 
which  can  never  be  matched  by  the  old  W.  chinensis,  however 
strong  the  plant  might  be.  The  shoot  from  which  our  illus- 
tration  was  prepared  was  cut,  from  a,  small  plant  in,  a  pet  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  on  June 
22nd  last,  so  that  would  give  an  idea  of  its  period  of  flowering. 
The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  also,  very  handsome,  especially  the 
young  leaves,,  which  assume  various  beautiful  shades  of  bronze 


and  brown.  Those  who  like  wall  climbers  and  require  some¬ 
thing  both  showy  and  interesting  to  cover  walls  could  not  do 
better  than  add  this  new  variety,  even  where  they  already 
grow  the  ordinary  Chinese  species  in  their  collection. 

Ini  the:  matter  of  cultivation  no,  difficulty  exists  with  this 
species  any  more  than  with  the  better-known  one.  It  may  be 
planted  out  in  any  ordinary  well-drained  garden  soil,  provided 
always!  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  spread  of  the  root 
system  if  a  large  plant  is,  desired.  It  may  also  be  grown  in 
pots,  as,  is  done  with  the  common  specie®,  and  the  cultivator 
may  subject  it  to  a,  gentle1  beat  with  the  object  of  getting  it 
earlier  into  bloom  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  succession  and 
for  adorning  the  greenhouse:  and  conservatory  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  something  fresh  and  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
occupants. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Not  only  has  there  been  great  improvement  in  size  and 
colour  of  these  beautiful  flowers:,  but,  also  in  freedom  of  flower¬ 
ing,  which  gives  us  one  of  the  most  ga,y  and  useful  flowers  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  especially  for  the  dull  winter  months, 
with  a  little  selection  of  varieties. 

These  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  selecting  the  short- 
jointed  and  best-ripened  growths,. 

For  winter  flowering  take  the:  .cutting®  about,  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  put,  them  singly  into'  2|-in. 
pot®  into:  a,  mixture  of  loam,  sand  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts, 
being  passed  through  a,  ^-in.  sieve.  Place  them  in  a,  tempera¬ 
ture,  of  about,  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,  where  a  moist  atmosphere  can 
be  maintained  and  plenty  of  light,  when  they  will  root  freely. 

When  well  rooted,  pinch  out  the  top®,  and  when  seen  to 
break  up>  the  stem  pot  up  into  5-in.  pots  into  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf-soil  and  enough  sand  or  mortar  rubble  to  keep  it  open. 
Keep  them  in  about  the  same  temperature  as  before  till  estab¬ 
lished,  and  when  the  weather  is  suitable  place  them  out  of  doors 
in  a  sunny  position. 

Keep  all  flowers  picked  off,  and  damp'  overhead  twice  a,  day 
if  weather  is  bright,  and  keep,  pinched  back  according  to  growth. 
About,  the  beginning  of  July  pot,  on  again  into  7-in.  pots,  using 
a  mixture  as  before,  with  a,  little  decayed  manure  added.  Keep 
the  points,  pinched  out,,  leaving  five  or  six  leaves  on  each  growth 
until  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  may  be  allowed 
to  flower. 

Place  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  about,  50  deg.,  with 
plenty  of  air,  and  give  a,  little,  liquid  manure — but  not  too  much 
— to  start,  them  into  rank*  growth,  when  they  will  flower 
through  the  winter,  care  being  taken  not  to*  keep*  them  too  web 
at  the  root®. 

When:  taking  cuttings  from  these,  after  flowering,  for  the 
next  winter’s  supply,  cut,  down,  the  old  plants,  leaving  about 
half  a,  dozen,  piece®  each  about,  3  in.  long.  Place  in  vinery  or 
Peach-house  with  a,  temperature  of  about-  60  deg.  to  65  deg., 
and  keep'  on  the  dry  side  for  a  time  until  they  begin  to  break, 
then  occasionally  give  manure-water  and  move1  into  a  cooler 
house,  when  they  will  give  a,  grand  show  through  the  summer 
months  with  but,  little  trouble. 

A  few  of  the  best  varieties  which  are  well  worth  growing 
are, :  Queen  of  the  Whites,  Snowdrop,,  and  the.  double  variety. 
La  Cygnei  (white)  ;  Andrew  Lang,  Chaucer,  Diyden,  Hall  Ca-ine, 
Herrick,  Zenobia,  Southey,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  (red),  Ger- 
trude  Pearson,  Amphion,  Duchess,  of  Portland,  General  Wolse- 
ley  (rose  pink),  Cassiope,  Conan  Doyle,  Ian,  Maolaren  (salmon 
pink)  Rudyard  Kipling,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  and  T.  Hayes 
(crimson).  J-  G. 


A  New  Primrose. — A  nurseryman  of  Philadelphia  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  Primula  which  he  calls  the  Buttercup  Primrose. 
It  is  described  as  growing  freely  from  seed,  requiring  little 
attention,  and  ‘making  a  useful  pot  plant.  Mr.  W.  K.  Harris, 
the  introducer,  says  that  the  new  plant  is  so  floriferous  that  the 
blo-oms  weigh  down  the1  stems  if  not  supported.  He  also 
describes  it  as  a  great  floral  novelty.  Each  bloom  is  about  an 
inch  in  diameter. 
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Horticultural  Club. 


U-se  and  Abuse  of  Botanising. 

After  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  oil  Tuesday,  the  8th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitoh,  the  Rev.  Professor  Hems, low,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
etc.,  gave  a  most,  interesting  address  on  the  “  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Botanising.”  Taking  the  abuses  first,  he  severely  criticised 
those  amateurs,  whom  lie  divided  into'  two  classes,  the  mere 
gatherers  who  on  so-called  botanising  excursions  do  so  much 
to  denude  the  country  of  its  floral  and  ferny  gems  by  indis¬ 
criminate  rooting  up,  only  to  be  followed  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  by  subsequent  throwing  away  or  installations  in 
gardens,  followed  by  neglect,  which  leads  to  identical  results, 
and  collectors  who  do  a  vast  deal  of  similar  damage  on  more 
recognised  but  still  unsystematic  lines.  Some  of  these  latter, 
too,  are  guilty  of  criminal  selfishness,  their  chief  aim  being 
the  unique  possession  of  rarities,  to  secure  which  they  actually 
destroy  any  surplus,  and  in  this  way  contribute  to  entire  ex¬ 
termination.  A  noted  station  of  Pinguicula  grandiflora  was 
instanced  as  a  case  in  point,  not  a  single  specimen  being  left 
after  a  raid  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pearso.ii  subsequently  instanced  similar  cases 
of  vandalism  in  connection  with  rare  birds’  eggs  and  entorno'- 
logical  rarities,  and  the  gist  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  address,  and  in-  which  Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  Ge-0'.  Paul, 
T.  W.  Sanders,  Waterer,  and  H.  J.  Veitoh  participated,  was 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  more  stringent  laws  for  the 
protection  of  wild  plants  and  wild  birds,  etc.,  from  the  raids 
now  made  upon  their  habitats  by  amateur  sio-called  botanists 
and  collectors  and  gatherers,  especially  including  those  who 
for  mere  purposes  of  gain  “  skin  the  planet,”  as  Shirley  Hibberd 
put  it,  in  order  to  supply  the  markets  with  this  vandalised 
material. 


Mr.  Druery  instanced  several  cases  which  had  come  under 
his  notice  of  unique  Ferns  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
repeated  collection  of  their  fronds  for  the  making  of  dried 
herbarium  .specimens,  so  that  now  nothing  remained  of  .such 
natural  gifts  to  mankind  but.  a.  few  dried  fronds  in  scattered 
herbaria,  instead  of,  as  in  cases  lie  alluded  to,  not  only  herbaria 
generally,  but  collections  of  living  specimens  being  perma¬ 
nently  enriched  by  the  careful  transference  of  the  rarity  in 
a  living  state  to  culture,  and  it®  subsequent  propagation  on 
an  extended  scale.  He.  also  mentioned  a,  kindred  case  to.  that 
of  Pinguicula  grandiflora.,  a  habitat  of  a.  rare  Fern  in  Scotland 
being  absolutely  cleared  by  a,  raid  of  students  led  by  a.  pro¬ 
fessor  to  the  spot,  which  had,  unfortunately,  become  known  to 
them. 


Professor  Henslow  subsequently  treated  on  the  recognise 
and  invaluable  services  rendered  by  herbaria  on  systemat: 
lines,  enabling  the  comparison  by  experts  of  specimens  derive 
trom  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  facilitating  that  classit 
cation  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  botanical  tasks.  Tun 
ing  to  the  evolution  of  botanical  knowledge.,  lie  went  back  t 
t  ie  old  times  when  plants  were  only  interesting  on  account  c 
their  actual  or  assumed  medical  virtues,  when  the  herbalist  wa 
practically  the  only  botanist. ;  and  as  an  exemplification  of  th 
ridiculous  ideas  prevalent  in.  those  days,  and  apparently  eve. 

rr  ,ief0’  Produced  a'  re,cent  edition  of  Culpeper’s  “  Britis 
eibal  and  Family  Physician,”  of  which  some  80,000  copie 

sJffictonTto  Z  ?€'  laSt  fift*V  y0arS’  and  ^ich.  sto 
£CieS  \n  de'mand  to  pay  well  for  publishing.  Hi  thi 

influel  klD?ff  '°ICCUU'  medioaI  virtues  are  associated  with  th 

amusTncT f"i  TTT  pWs’  in  whafc  ™uld  be  a,  mo, 
on  +!,«  7  Vr 10n’  dld  lt:  n0lt  evolve  a.  very  serious  reflectin' 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  purchasers  and  the  progress  of  rea 

Mr  T  W  dlS0Usslon  ifl  ^as  announced  tha 

to  the  Land  ”  Jib  -L-S;;  a  entitled  “  Bari 

A  0f  tlhe  cIuh  ^  April  19th 

proceedings  "  6  t  iarks  to  the  Rev.  Professor  closed  th 
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“What  is  Viburnum  rotundifolium  ?  ” 

you  ask,  page  168.  As  I  have  grown  this  Snowball  bush  for 
over  twenty  years  1 11  tell  you  wliat.  I  know  about  it.  It  is  a 
variety  of  V.  plica-turn,  and  you  will  find  it  referred  to  in 
“  Bailey’s  Cyclopedia,  of  American  Horticulture.”  If  I  mistake 
not  it-jwas  first  distributed  from  Parsons’  Nurseries,  Flushing, 
New  York.  You  will  find  a  splendid  half-page  illustration  of  it 
in  full  flower  in  company  with  plication  and  Opulus  sterilis — all 


By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Dickscns 


Picea  LOWIANA.  (See  p.  277.) 


three  together  in  one  big  bed  and  in  bloom,  iu  “  Gardening  ” 
(Chicago),  page  9,  Vo-1.  I.,  1892.  As  this  bed  was  planted  (at 
Do-soris,  New  York),  grown,  bloomed,  photographed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  me,  the  following  is  wliat  I  then  had  to  say  about  it : 

“  Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  a,  bed  of  Snowball 
shrubs  in  full  bloom  the  first  of  last  June.  The  bed  is  a  large 
oval  one,  -and  contains  six  plants  in  three  varieties,  namely,  the 
American  Snowball  (Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis),  which  is  the 
one  the  little  .girl  is  standing  beside;  the  Japanese  Snowball 
(V.  plica, turn),  which  is  a  large  mass  across  the  middle  of  the 
bed  ;  and  the.  Round-leaved  Japanese  Snowball  (V.  rotundi- 
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folium),  which  is  at  the  right-hand  corner,  and  partly  hidden  by 
a  neighbouring  Oak.  The  bed  is  five  years  planted,  and  the 
shrubs  seven  to  nine  feet  high  or  more. 

“  Both  kinds  of  the  Japanese  Snowballs,  while  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  one  another,  are  closely  related,  but  the  American 
Snowball,  except  in  its  balls  of  blossoms,  is  decidedly  unlike  the 
others.  The  Round-leaved  Snowball  conies  into  bloom  at  the 
same  time  as  the1  American,  and  a  few  days  ahead  of  plica-turn, 
but  the  latter  catches  up  with  them  in  a  few  days,  when  all  are 
white  together.  The  flower  balls  of  both  Japanese  sorts  are 
arranged  quite:  closely  along  the 
leafy  branches1’,  and  on  short-  pe>- 
duncles,  whereas  those  of  the 
American  are  on  long  peduncle's  and 
drooping. 

“  A  marked  characteristic  of  these 
Snowballs  is  that  the  leaves:  of  t-lie 
American  one  are-  always  crinkled 
up  with  aphides  or  plant  lice,  while 
the  foliage  of  the  Japanese  sorts  is 
never  infested  with  these  pests.  ’ 

In  habit  rotundifolium  is  a  little 
more  open  and  spreading  than  pli- 
catum,  but  not  so  tall  growing.  The 
foliage  in  a,  general  way  much  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  plica, t-um,  but  many 
of  the  lower  or  inner  leaves  are  per¬ 
fectly  round.  In,  hardiness  I  have 
found  no  difference  between  them. 

While  there'  may  be  some  advantage 
in  the  size  of  tlie  balls  of  rotundi- 
folium  over  those  of  plicat-um,  -alto¬ 
gether  plieatum  is  the  more  desir¬ 
able  form.  “Bailey’s  Cyclopedia,' 
says  rotundifolium  blooms  about  two 
weeks  -earlier  tlia-n  plica-turn,  but 
that  is  a-  mistake;  I  have  grown 
and  bloomed  them  together  for 
twenty  consecutive:  years,  and  there 
is:  only  a  difference  of  t-wo'  or  three 
days. 

Besides  the  plain  green  variety 
there  is  a,  variegated  form  of  rot-und- 
ifoHum,  but  the  variegation,  a-s  in 
the  case  of  the  Ginkgo  and  some 
other  Japanese  plants,  is  sparse:, 
occurring  in;  buds  or  branchlets  here 
and  there  through  the  plants. 

William  Falconer. 


The  Culture  of  MaSmaisons, 

In,  writing  a  short-  article  on  MaT 
maisous,  1  will  begin  at  the  layering- 
season.  The  best  plants  that  can,  be 
spared  should  be  used  for  layering  in 
July  or  August. 

Place  sufficient  soil  in  a-  cold 
frame  to  cover  the'  ball  of  the  plant 
when  laid  on  its:  side,  and  in  layer¬ 
ing  make  a,  good,  sound  tongue  by 
cutting  the  stem  just  under  a  node, 
half-way  to  the  centre  of  the  stem, 
and  then  cut  upwards-  just  through 
the  next  node.  Place  the.  tongue  firmly  in  the  soil  and  peg 
securely.  Make  sure  there  is  no  wireworm  in  the  soil,  as  these 
pests  eat,  their  way  up  tlirough  the  tongue  and  ruin  the  layer. 

Keep  rather  cl-os-e:  and  shaded  for  a-  week  or  so,  giving  a,  light 
spray  and  shutting  the  frame:  up  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  admit 
a  little  air  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  root  more  air  may  be  given,  and 
eventually  the:  lights  may  be:  removed  in,  fine  weather.  As:  soon 
•a, si  rooted  sufficiently  to  maintain  themselves:  they  should  be 
potted  up  in  3-in.  pots:  and  returned  to  a,  cold  frame  with  a 
moist  bottom  floor ;  water  veiy  sparingly  and  keep'  rather  close 


By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Bull  <ft  Sons. 

Epiphyllum  delicatum.  (See  p.  277.) 

ring.  During  summer  more  water  will  be  required,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  be  quite  so  particular  about  watering,  but  at  all 
times  water  carefully. 

Wliein,  the  plants  are  developing  then"  flower  spikes  a  little 
artificial  manure  will  be  beneficial,  and  they  should  be  watered 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure  and  soot-water. 

After  flowering,  pot  those  required  for  growing  on  into  9-in. 
pots.  Pot  very  firmly,  using  a-  compost-  of  two-thirds  fibrous 
loam  pulled  to  pieces  by  hand,  a-nd  the  other  third  leaf-soil  and 
peat-  in  equal  proportions  ;  add  to  the  whole  a  mixture  of  sand, 
wood  ashes,  fine  mortar  rubble'  and  crock  dust,  about  six  shovel- 


for  a  week  or  so,  without  actually  shutting  the  frame  up,  after¬ 
wards  admitting  plenty  of  air. 

The  best  plants  may  be  potted  into*  5-in.  pots  as  sc-on  as 
rooted  round,  and  weaker  one®  may  remain-  until  the  spring. 

Winter  them  in  a  cool  dry  house,  giving  plenty  of  air  at  all 
times ;  even  in  frosty  weather  air  can  be  given  on  top  ven¬ 
tilators.  Water  very  carefully  during  winter.  If  a  pot  rings 
clear  when  rapped  with  the:  knuckles,  rub  your  thumbs  round 
the  rim  of  the  pot  and  gently  press  the  soil  on  the  edge  ;  if  the 
pot  still  rings',  water  it- ;  but-  if  not,  let  it  remain  until  it  doe® 
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fuls  to  the  barrowload ;  a,  little  soot  and  bone'  meal  may  also  be 
added. 

If  there  is  any  rust  on  the  plants'  it  can  be  kept  in,  check 
by  going'  over  them  about  once  a  fortnight,  touching  the  spores 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  methylated  spirit,  and  cut- 
tins'  the  worst  leaves  away  and  burning  them.  F.  J.  T. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  22nd. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Oiontoglossuin  ardentissimum  Cooksoniae. 


Time. 

Now  the  dark  mornings  of  winter  have  gone,  and  with  the 
advent  of  summer  in  store',  I  believe  a  few  hints  on  the  above 
subject  will  be  of  great,  advantage  to  the  young  men.  of  our 
profession.  Readers  who  have  gained  information  in  the'  past 
on  different  subjects  will,  I  am  sure,  welcome  a,  word  on  time 
or  punctuality.  A  failing,  no'  doubt,  on  the  part  of  many  an; 
under  gardener  is  to  be  late  in  turning  up1  in.  the  morning. 
He  may  not  think  much  of  being  half  an  hour  late  ;  but  let  his 
superior  attempt  to  detain  him  after  hours  and  I  am  sure  some 
would  take  it  veiy  unkind.  Well  now,  time  is  time,  and  every¬ 
one  that  ist  healthy  ought,  to  take,  advantage  of  it  while  young. 
Being  to  time  means  half  the  battle  always,  and  especially  now 
the  busy  time  is  on  us.  I  notice  in  your  issue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  20th  that  a  head  gardener  very  wisely  deducted  from  a,| 
weekly  paid  servant  part  of  his  overtime  money  in  lieu  of  time 
lost  in  the  morning.  Without  doubt,  I  believe  it  will  be  am 
example  to  many  beside  the  one  mentioned.  My  advice  is,  let 
us  be  punctual  in  all  things  and  ever  ready  to,  grasp  the  best 
and  latent  information  concerning  our  noble  profession,  which, 
1  am  sure,  will  help*  us  when  the  time  comes  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  our  own  shoulders.  Beside  being  punctual,  let 
us  also  be  sober,  honest,  willing,  and  attentive  to  our  duties, 
always  clean,  tidy  and  respectable. 

Never  leave'  till  to-morrow  what  we  can  do  to-day,  and  never 
wait  to  be  told  if  we  sea  a,  little  thing  that  wants  doing,  but  do 
it  at  once.  And,  if  doubtful  how  to  do  anything,  do  not  be 
afraid  cf  asking  your  foreman  or  master,  as  I  am  sure  be  will 
think  all  the  more  of  you.  Also  make  it.  a  rule  to  clean  all 
tools  used,  and  keep  them  in  the  toolhouse  that  you  may  knew 
where  to  find  them.  Have'  a,  place  for"  everything  and  put' 
everything  in  its  proper  place.  This  will  be  time  well  spent,  I 
can  assure  you,  and  will  help1  toi  chaw  you  into  the  confidence 
of  any  gentleman  or  gardener1  whom  you  may  chance  to>  serve. 
I  hope  these  few  remarks  will  not  be-  locked  upon  as  a,  slur  on 
any  of  your  readers,  a.s  it  is  meant  to,  be  friendly  advice. 

Ystraid,  Denbighshire.  Trevor. 


Winter  Tints  on  the  Rockery. 

It  is,  perhaps',  somewhat  late  to  write  about  this  subject,  but 
these  tints  are  often  prolonged  well  into  spring  or  until  the 
young  growths  crowd  out  the  lovely  matured  foliage.  The 
Epimediums  seem  to  retain,  their  old  foliage  the  longest  of  any 
of  the  tinted  Alpines,  starting  -to  colour  as  they  do  in  early 
autumn,  and  producing  a  great  variety  of  tints  of  varying  loveli¬ 
ness,  until  in  April  or  May  the  dry,  brown  parchment-like 
leaves  are  replaced  by  the  flowers  and  new  leaves. 

Tiarella  oordifolia  is  alsoi  noticeable  on  the  rockery  in  thei 
winter,  its  foliage  assuming  a,  reddish-bronze  metallic  tinge, 
which,  varying  as  it  does  on  each  different  leaf,  is  most  charm¬ 
ing. 

Heuchera  hi izaefolia,  has  darker  and  almost  purplish  lustrous 
metallic  leaves,  which  are1  very  lGvely  on  the  rockery  when  there 
is  so,  much  need  for  something  to1  break  the  vacant,  aspect. 

A  eronica  salicomoides  is  not  in  the  true  sen.se  of  the  word 
tinted,  as  the  colour — a,  rich  golden — is  permanent  during  the 
year.  It  grows  about  3  in.,  in  height  and  forms  a.  compact 
little  hush.  I  consider  it,  is  one  of  the  moist  choice  of  all  the1 
Alpines.  It  is  of  very  easy  propagation  and  can,  be  increased 
either  from  cuttings  or  by  layers.  Thymus  lanuginosus,  with 
its  grey  foliage,  and  Helianthemum  luteum  also  help  to  clothe 
the  nakedness  of  the  rockery  at  this  season,  and  before  the 
early  Alpines  come  into  flower.  J.  W.  M. 


The  above  splendid  variety  is  one  of  several  hybrids  raised 
artificially  between  fine  varieties  of  0.  Pescatorei  and  0.  cris- 
pum.  The  sepals  are  elliptic  and  white  or  shaded  with  rose, 
with  one  or  two  large  intense  and  bright  rose  purple  blotches 


By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 

the  Oriental  Poppy.  (See  p.  278  ) 


sometimes  more  or  less  joined  into  one  lubed  mass  on  the 
middle.  The;  contrast  of  the  rich  purple  on  a  white  ground  is 
very  tine;  an.d  creates  wonder  and  admiration  in  all  who  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  this  magnificent  Odontoglot.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Norman  C.  Cooksom,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  H. 
J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Sibyl. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  have  well  imbricated  white  sepals, 
with  several  large  purple-red  blotches  over  the  central  area. 
The  petals,  arei  white,  with  the  largest  central  blotch  more  or 
less  in,  the'  form  of  a,  horse-shoie.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  line 
of  reddish-brown,  blotches  around  the  yellow  disc.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Laeliocattleya  luminosa  The  Mikado. 

Tliei  parentage  of  this  splendid  hybrid  was  L.  temebrosa  x 
C.  aurea.  The  sepals  are  buff-coloured,  with  a  red  flush  and 
darker  veins.  The  petals  are  bronzy  buff-red  overlying  yellow, 
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which  is  mostly  obscured.  Tliei  lip  is  of  huge  size,  with  an 
orbicular  very  wavy  lamina  of  a  deep1  crimson,  with  a,  pale 
purple  edge.  The  tube  is  pale  purple  on  the  outside  and  deep 
crimson  on  the  inner  face.  The  eye-like  blotches  more  or  less 
evident  in,  C.  a, urea  have  entirely  disappeared.  First-class 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons',  St.  Albans'. 

Laeliocattleya  MM,  Fournier  W.  H.  Young. 

The  parentage  in  thisi  instance  was  C.  labiata  crossed  with, 
L.  digbyana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  more  or  less  fringed 
at  thei  edges  and  pink.  Tliei  lip  itself  isi  of  huge  size,  very 
deeply  fringed  at  the  edges  like  the  last-named  parent  and 
soft  rose,  this  colour  being  continued  round  the  side  lobes, ;  the 
central  area,  however;  is  white,  with  rosy  veins ;  the  throat 
lias  a  large  pale  yellow  blotch  and  the  base  of  the  tube  is 
crimson,  and  shining  as  if  polished.  Award  of  Merit  to'  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  ciispum  Prebendary  Bevan. 

Tire  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  with  white 
sepalsi  tinted  purple,  and  having  numerous'  round  reddish- 
brown  blotches  on  the  middle.  The  petals  are  large,  ragged 
at  the  edges  and  white,  with  numerous  small  red-brown  spots 
over  the  central  area.  The  lip  has  one  large  blotch  in  the 
front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit  to  Id.  T'.  Pitt,,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mi".  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Kathleen. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  variety  are  chiefly  notable  for  their 
remarkable  size,  Asa.  rule  tliei  flowers  of  0.  Pescatorei  are  of 
relatively  small  size  as  compared  with  0.  crispum,  hut  in  this 
instance  they  are  quite  a,s  large  as  a,  good  average  specimen 
of  the  latter.  T'hei  sepals  are  elliptic,  white  tinted  with  purple, 
and  have  usually  one  maroon  blotch  of  moderate  size  on  the 
middle.  The  petals  are  ovate  and  white,  with  two  or  three 
small  maroon  blotches  on  the  centre.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a, 
varying  number  of  maroion  spots  ini  the  front  of  the  crest.  The 
plant  shown  carried  ten  of  these  huge  flowers.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex. 

Odontoglossum  waltoniense  rosefieldense. 

Thei  sepals  of  this  hybrid  are  of  a  creamy  tint,  deepening 
to  yellow  at  the  sides,  with  a  tawny-brown,  blotch  on  the 
middle.  The  petals  are  triangular1,  creamy,  and  tinted  with 
yellow  at  the  edges.  The  lip  is  rectangular,  of  very  large  size, 
and  white',  with  a,  light  brown  blotch  in,  the  front  of  the  crest. 
Award  of  Merit  to  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mi'.  W.  J. 
Stables),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 

Cypripedium  japonicum; 

The  above  rare  hardy  Japanese  species  carries  only  two  large 
fan, -shaped  and  plaited  leaves,  on  the  stems,  which  would  be 
about  9  in.  high.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  green,  the 
latter  being  spotted  with  purple  at  the  base  and  heavily 
bearded  there.  The  lip  is  inflated  and  of  remarkable  shape, 
the  real  orifice, or  opening  being  very  small  and  situated  right 
ini  front  of  the  pouch  ;  behind  this  the  .sides  of  what  should  lie 
the  claw  of  the  lip  are  inflated  and  infolded,  ,so  as  to  close  the 
greater  part  of  the  opening.  In  colour  it  is  a  creamy-white, 
tinted  with  purple  and  having  peculiar  translucent  patches  in 
places,  reminding  us  of  what  occurs  in  the  pitchers  of  some  of 
the  Sarracenias.  The  surface  of  the  lip  is  also  peculiarly 
wrinkled.  Botanical  Certificate  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries.,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Anemone  angulosa  alba. 

The  great  Hepatica,,  as  this  is  called,  is  a,  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  although  it  has  been  in,  cultivation  for  many  years 
it,  is  only  within  recent  years  that  it  has1  given  rise  t,oi  variation 
which  is  so  great  in  the  common  Hepatica.  Thei  above  variety 
has  nine  to*  eleven  pure  white  sepals,  but  the  anthers  are 
creamy-white,  so  that  they  hardly  detract  from  the  purity  of 
the  flower.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  this,  is  an  acquisi¬ 


tion,  to  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  Hepatica,,  and  five  lobed  when  of  average  size,  with 
well-rounded  lobes.  Award  of  Merit  to1  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons> 
King  Street,  Covent-  Garden. 


A  Fortnight  in  Cornish  Gardens. 

To  a  gardener  who  has  never  previously  visited.  Cornwall  a 
holiday  spent  in  Cornish  gardens  proves  a  delightful  one,  for 
so  much  of  what  he  sees  is  quite  new  to  him.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  with  which  these  gardens,  are  furnished  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  we  see  used  further  north,  plants  glowing 
luxuriously  out  of  doors,  which  about  London  even  have  to  be 
grown  under-  glass.  Cornwall  has  been  well  endowed  by 
Nature,  for  she  has  a  good  climate',  fine  air,  good  soil,  lovely 
scenery,  and  all  parts  are  within  easy  reach  of  the'  sea.  Severe 
frosts  are  unknown,  especially  in  the  more  southern  parts.  An 
occasional  6  deg.  is  registered,  and  10  deg.  and  even  15  deg. 
have  been  registered,  but,  it  is  very  rarely  that  such  sharp 
nights  as  these  are  experienced.  In  such  a  place  as  this  we 
should  naturally  look  for  many  tender  things  out  of  doors,  and 
such  is  the  case.  Evergreens  generally  are  very  fine,  Conifers 
thriving  well  in  most  place®,  while  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
Himalayan,  and  Chilian  plants,  such,  iu  fact,  as  are  grown  in 
the  Temperate  House  at,  Ivew,  abound,  and  these  are  in  many 
place®  represented  by  magnificent  specimens,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  given  later. 

If,  however,  these  plants  are  taken  cut,  of  the  gardens,  there 
is  lit, tie  else  to  see,  and  one  goes  away  with  thei  feeling  that 
in  many  of  these'  gardens,  which!  are  treated  so  well  by  Nature, 
much  more  might  be  done  by  the  gardener.  Good  collections 
of  ornamental  flowering,  deciduous  tree®,  and  shrubs  are  scarce, 
while  deciduous  timber  trees  are  not  so  good  as  they  are  in 
many  place®  further  north.  It,  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  Cornwall  to  come  across  a  really  good  Oak,  Elm, 
Beech,  or  Chestnut  in  a,  garden,  while  in  some  parts  the  woods 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention  before  the  trees  will  make 
good  timber.  Herbaceous  plants  are  not  found  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  one  would  expect-,  while  Alpine  plants  are  still  scarcer ; 
for  the  dearth  of  the  latter  plants,  however,  the  mild  climate 
may  be  to  blame.  Really  good  lawns  are  also  scarcer  in 
Cornish  gardens  than  they  are  in  gardens  further  north. 

While  some  of  these  Cornish  gardens  are  really  well  culti¬ 
vated,  about  others  there  is  an  air  of  neglect  which  gives  one 
the  impression  that  once  planted  a  plant  grows  because  it 
cannot  help  it, ;  if  it  manage®  toi  hold  its  own  all  well  and  good ; 
if,  however,  some  common  thing  smothers  it  up,  it,  is  just 
taken  a®  a  matter  of  course,  and  nothing  is  done  to  give  the 
good  tiring  a  chance.  This,  however,  is  not,  the  case  iu  every 
place,  for  in  some  garden®  the  plants  givb  evidence  of  very  good 
cult  ivation.  One  thing  which  seems  to  be  against  good  garden¬ 
ing,  in  many  cases1,  is  the  fact  that  the  head  gardener  is  usually 
the  only  skilled  gardener  oil  the  place,  his  men,  who  in  numbers 
are  not  really  sufficient  for  the  proper  upkeep,  being  labourers, 
with  here  and  there  a  smart  youth  whom  the  gardener  has  been 
able  to  train  on  from  a,  boy.  This  state  of  affairs'  places  a 
gardener  in  an  awkward  position,  for  most  of  the  skilled  work 
falls  to  his  share,  and  this  means  a  lot  on  a  place  many  acres 
in  extent. 

Of  market  gardens  there  are  not  so  many  as  I  expected  to 
find,  or  SO'  many  a®  there  ought  to  he  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  from  the  exceptional  climate.  In  one  or  two  dis¬ 
tricts  fruit  trees  are  being  planted  extensively,  hut,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  about,  fruit-growing  is  said  to  lie  in  the  high  winds  which 
often  prevail.  In.  some  places  Violets  are  grown  in  quantity, 
and  they  are  said  t  o  he  a  paying  crop.  Cauliflowers  anct(  Potato® 
are  grown  in  quantity  about  Penzance  for  the  early  markets1, 
and  in  some  place®  quantities  of  bulbs'  are  cultivated. 

In  the  course  of  my  tour  I  visited  in  all  twenty-one  gardens, 
including  sixteen,  private  establishments',  two  public  gardens, 
and  three  nurseries,  and,  after  seeing  these  place®  and  seeing 
what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  such  a  county,  and  how  much  more 
'night  he*  done  in  almost  every  branch  of  horticulture,  it  makes 
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one  wish  that  some  wealthy  horticulturist  would  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  try  what  really  oonld  be  done.  Although 
there  are  many  thingsi  growing  out-doors  in  Cornwall  that 
are  tender  further  north,  there  are  hundreds  of  other  things 
that  would  do'  equally  well  were  they  tried.  If  Kew,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  a,  'branch  in  'Cornwall,  what  a  selection  could  be 
made  for  out-doors  from  the  rich  collections  of  plants  grown 
under  glass  ah  Kew.  Although  Kew,  however,  has  not  a 
Cornish  branch,  many  of  the  fine  things  and  interesting  plants 
found  in  some  Cornish  gardens  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  distributed  from  Kew  either  as  seeds  or  plants. 

The  date  of  my  visit  was  September,  and  though  this  was 
too  late  to  see  flowering  shrubs  at  their  best,  some  few  were 
in  good  condition,  and  these  are  referred  to  later. 

On  September  2nd  I  left  London  for  Cornwall,  my  first  stop, 
however,  being  in  Devon,  at  Plymouth.  This  is  a,  town  well 
worth  a  visit,  the  place  being  extremely  interesting,  historically 
and  otherwise.  The  “  Hoe  ”  is  the  show  place  and  fashionable 
promenade  of  the  town.  This  is  laid  down  with  grass  bisected 
with  a  good,  wide,  well-kept  road  and  numerous  side  paths.  It 
stands  well  above  the  sea,  which  is  reached  by  several  flights 
of  terraced  steps.  From  the  “  Hoe  ”  a  fine  sight  is  obtained 
of  the  harbour,  Drake’s  Island,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  fine 
breakwater  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  the  English  Channel 
beyond,  etc.  Standing  near  the  “  Armada.  Memorial  ”  on  the 
Hoe,  the  sea,  may  be  seen  in,  three  different  directions,  and 
whichever  way  one  looks:  the  naval  and  military  aspect  of  the 
place  meets  the'  eye,  for  there  are  war  vessels  and  batteries 
everywhere. 

Tim  following  day,  September  3rd,  I  commenced  business  by 
visiting  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  Cornish  seat  of  Lord  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  This  place  is  reached  by  a  ferry  from  a  landing- 
place  known  m  “  Admiral’s  Hard.”  Mr.  Richards,  the  head 
gardener,  was:  expecting  mei,  and  had  made  arrangements  for 
showing  me  the  gardens.  There  are  several  gardens,  and  they 
are  widely  distributed,  the  kitchen  garden  being  quite  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  flower  gardens.  The  grounds  generally 
are  very  pretty,  being  a,  high  hill  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on 
three  sides.  From  many  points  about  the  grounds  splendid 
^  kws  are  obtained  of  the  English  Channel,  the  three  towns, 
Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  the  Government,  dock¬ 
yard,  the  Devon  and  Cornish  hills1,  the  unique  bridge  at  Salta, sh, 
and  other  places. 


In  the  gardens  proper  many  interesting  things  are  to  be 
seen.  My  attention,  was,  first  attracted  by  a,  very  fine  collection 
of  Changes  in  the  Italian,  Garden.  There  were  a  great  many 
plants,  and  all  were  in  the  best  of  health,  and  bearing  good 
crops  of  fruit, ;  some  of  the  plants  must  be  quite  20  ft.  high, 
with,  flunks  6  in.,  or  so  in  diameter,  while  others  are  large 
bushes  perfect  in  shape  from  base  to  summit.  The  Myrtle^ 
leaved  Orange  was  represented  by  several  very  line  and  well- 
tiuited  bushes.  These  Oranges,  are  wintered  in  an,  Orangery, 
very  similar  in  structure  to  the  Wood  Museum  at,  Kew.  In  the 
same  garden  w era  some  veiy  fine  bushes,  of  Abutilon  vitifolium, 
smothered  with  seeds,  which  must  have  been  veiy  fine  earlier. 

ieae  was  also:  a,  veiy  fine.  Oleander  growing  among  the 
Orange®,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  smothered  with 
"  e  n  ^fj  uric^  a, bout  this  garden  there:  are  some  very  fine  trees 
of  Onerous,  Ilex,  Q.  lueombeana,  and  Q.  Suber,  and  on  the 
ranches  of  these  tree®  large  masses  of  Polyp, odium  vulgare  are 
90  fI1Dm  luxuriailtly.  There  is  also,  a  fine  Holly  with  a  trunk 
, U  Ju^x  before  a,  branch  is  seen,  and  2  ft.  in,  diameter  3  ft, 
e  §T'°,un(P  Other  fine  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood 
ns  garden  are  Magnolia  grandiflora,  large  specimens 
covered  with  flowers,  Trachycarpus,  excelsa  (Chamaerops  For¬ 
tune),  20  ft.  high,  with  a  large  head  of  leaves.  This  fruits 
a  e j  ’  and  fluantlties  of  plants  come,  up  round  about,  Veronica 
Andersoni  9  ft.  high  and  9  ft,  through,  was  in  full  flower ;  Arun- 
maria  no, bibs,  18  ft,  high  and  21  ft.  through,  and  a,  plant  of 
Uunnera  mamcata,  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  growing 
ju  a  dry  bank,  are  all  fine  specimens. 

is  grounds,  in  a  sheltered  position,  there 

f-vnrt ' 1  °  te'nc1e'r  pl^ts.  This,  has,  been  in  course  of  oon- 

:  «r  SW6ral  y&ara>  and  some  of  the  plants  have  attained 
-  •  y  unaasions.  Among  other  things,  the  followin'-  were 


conspicuous :  Myoporum  serratum,  a  large  bush  covered  with 
iruits,  Leptospermurn  •scoparium,  Myrtus  Luma  (Eugenia 
apiculata),  Cinnamomum  Camphora,  Pitta, sporum  Tabira, 
Lagerstroemia  indica,  Abelia  floribunda,,  Acacias  in  variety” 
Correa  alba,  and  several  varieties  of  Correa  speciosa,  Cassia 
corymbose  riumbago  capensis,  Mitraria  ooccinea,  Cycas  revo- 
;  .  -1  ibouchma  semideoandra,  Helichrysum  Antenna, ria, 

Lippia  oitnodora,  Luculia  gratissima,  Citrus  medica,  and  Olea 
europaea,;  the  latter  plant  has  produced  and  ripened  fruit  in, 
this  position.  Most  of  the  above  plants  have  been  out,  several 
years,  and  nearly  all  flower  annually.  About  the  woods  there 
are  some  hue  trees,  particularly  Pinus  Pinaster.  Many  of 
the  finest,  tree®  were,  however,  destroyed  by  a  blizzard  ten  years 
or  so,  ago  In  some  places  large  gaps  were  cut  through  dense 
woods  by  this  blizzard,  and  some  of  these  places  have  since  been 
planted  with  young  trees,  the  majority  of  which  have  a  very 
promising  look.  Hydrangea,  hortensis  is  used  extensively  as  an 
undergrowth  m  the  woods,  and  does  well.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  plants  were  m  full  flower.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds 
where  iron  abounds,  the  flowers  were  all  blue:;  in  other  part® 
where  iron  is  absent  the  flowers  ware  pink.  The:  kitchen 
garden  is  extensive  and  very  well  kept,  and  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables  were  m  good  condition.  Of  Apples  there  was  a 
very  good  crop,  especially  on  tree®  exposed  to  the  north 

On  leaving  Mount  Edgcumbe,  I  made  my  way  to  Salt, ram,  the 
Devonslnre:  residence  of  Lord  Morley.  In  this  garden  some 
of  the  finest  things  I  saw  were,  Cupressul  jmacrocarpa,  Azara 
li uci ophylla,  I  lttosporum  tenuifolimn,  Olearia  macro, do nta  9  ft. 
liigh  and  10  ft.  through,  Enobotrya  japonic^  EscallonS  ma,- 
uaiitlia,  and  Solanum  j asm  incudes,  grown  on  sticks,  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  borders,  Abies,  Piceas,  and  Douglas,  Firs  were  repres 
rented  by  hue  specimens,  while  fine  bushels  of  Arbutus  Unedoi 
covered  with  fruit,  were  to  be  seen  in  many  places. 

On  September  4th  I  left,  Plymouth  to  visit  Mena, billy,  the 
seat  of  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  Esq.  This  is  an  extremely  im 
cresting  place,  and  should  ba  visited  by  everyone  whoi  visits 
Cornish  gardens.  Mena, billy  is  reached  from  Par  Station 
1  rom  which  it  is:  distant  about  3J  miles.  The:  walk  up,  fro* 
the  station  is  a  very  interesting  one.  The  roads  are  hilly  and 
are  bordered  by  high  banks  in  some  places,  and  low  stone 
walls:  in  others.  These  banks,  and  walls  are  smothered  with, 
Polypodium  vulgare,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Ivy  and  many 
°  le(  things;  while  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  spikes  of  bright 
red  Iruits  of  Arum  macula, turn  were  numerous  and  attractive. 

*  f0™  s,°'mei  P0iints  of  the,  road  fine  view®  of  the  sea,  are  obtained, 
while  inland  scenery  is,  very  fine  from  other  points.  I  arrived 
at,  Menabilly  aibout  10  o'clock,  acad  Mr.  Bennett,  tliei  head  gar1 
dener,  an  old  Kewfite,  took  charge  of  me  at  once. 

To  enumerate  all  the  interesting  plants  contained  in  thisi 
garden  would  take  a,  long  while,,  so,  I  am  only  giving  a  selection,. 
Conifers  are  well  represented  and  are:  in  first-rate,  health,  and 
veiy  many  rare  plants  are  to  be  seen.  Pinus  Montezuimie  is 
growing  in  quantity,  and  there  are  numerous:  large  specimens, 
the  largest  one,  being  1  ft.  high,  with  a  curiously-branched 
trunk  nearly  20  ft.  in,  circumference:  at  the,  ground  line.  P. 
Montezuma©  var.  lindleyana  is  represented  by  a  fine  specimen, 
as  also  isi  P.  jpatula,  a,  distinct  and  rare  Mexican  species,  P. 
Ayaoahuite,  20  ft.  high,  P.  Kegelia  and  P.  insignis.  This, 
latter  species,  together  with  Cupressusi  macrocarpa,  isi  largely 
used  in,  Cornwall  for  shelter,  both  being-  quick  growers  and! 
thriving  well.  At  Mena, billy  there  is,  a,  very  large  specimen  of 
P.  insignis  which  is  labelled  a, si  follows:: — “This  tree  was 
Planted  in  1842  by  Mr.  Rashleigh,  when  it  was:  2  ft,  high;  in 
1894  it  was  measured  and  was,  90  ft,  'high  and  16  ft.  6  in.  in 
girth.” 

Other  fine,  Conifers  are  Picea  Morinda  50  ft.  high,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  branches  to  the  ground ;  Picea,  alcockiana,,  Picea, 
Menziesii  80  ft,  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  P. 
ajanensis',  Abie®  braeteata  20  ft,  high,  A.  amabilis,  A.  grand  is, 
a.  fine  specimen  90  ft.  high ;  A  nobilis,  very  well  coloured  ;  A. 
webbiana  and  A.  weibbiana,  Pindrow,  both  very  fine,  the,  former 
30  ft,  high,  with  a  large:  head,  and  carrying  numerous  pretty 
purple  cones  ;  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  with  a  fine,  trunk  ;  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica.,  Podoearpusi  cliilina  (syn.  P.  andina),  and  P. 
rebus, ta,  many  veiy  fine  plants;  Atlirotaxisi  laxifolia,  a,  very 
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fine  busk ;  and  a.  superb  plant  of  Prumnopitys  elegans,  which 
was  carrying  a  few  fruits.  Rhododendrons  are  represented  by 
a  good  collection,  as  also  are  Bamboos,  by  far  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  latter  being  Arundinaria  nobilisi  and  A.  Falconer i. 
Eucalyptus  are  grown  extensively  and  form  Mr.  Rashleigh’s 
principal  hobby  ;  some  have  attained  large  dimensions,  but  the 
majority  are  small.  Mr.  Rashleigh  is  growing  a  large  number 
of  specie®  toi  try  and  find  out  whether  any  are  suitable  for  grow¬ 
ing  as  timber  trees  in  Cornwall.  The,  finest  specimens  are  E. 
coccifera  40  ft.  high,  a,  very  good  specimen,  E.  Globulus,  and 
E.  Gunni.  Myrtus;  Luma;,  or,  asi  it  is  called  in  Cornwall, 
Eugenia  apiculata,  12  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  through,  smothered 
with  white  flowers,  was  a  fine  sight. 

Fine;  specimens!  of  tlie  following  were  also  very  noticeable : 
Pittosporum  undulatum,  Olearia.  argophylla,  16  ft.  high  and 
15  ft.  through  ;  Osina, nthust  Aquifolium,  10  ft.  high  and  15  ft. 
through  ;  Quercus  glabra,  Q.  cuspida,  and  several  other 
Japanese  evergreen  Oaks;  Eucrypliia  pinnatifolia,  10  ft.  high, 
and  a  fine  shapely  bush  ;  Griselinia  littoralis,  16  ft.  high,  with 
branches  8  in.  in  diameter.  This  is  one  of  the  be!st,  evergreens 
grown  in  Cornish  gardens.  Rhaphithamnua  cyanocarpus,  12, 
ft.  high,  covered  with  white  and  blue  fruits', ;  Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum,  LItsea  geniculata,  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  a  perfect 
bush  from  the  ground  upwards,  making  a,  very  handsome  ever¬ 
green  bush  or  small  tree ;  Abutilon  vitifolium  ;  Acacia  dalbeata,, 
30  ft.  high  and  bushy  ;  a,  grove  of  Cornua  capitata,  in;  full  fruit, 
the  plants  being  from  13  ft,  to  15  ft,  high,  and  8  ft.  through  ; 
Callistemon ,  salignus,  12  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  through;  Escallonia 
revoluta, ;  Abelia  chinensis;  smothered  with  flowers;  Beimel  e 
Audi  ogyna, ;  Solanum  jasminoides;  a  veiy  fine  plant  clambering 
over  a,  wall  ;  Illicium  religiosum ;  Trachelospermum  jas- 
minoides;  Camellia,  reticulata  ;  Escallonia  illinita,  17  ft.  high; 
Fabiana  imbricata,  a  very  fine  bush  ;  Pittosporum  crassifolium, 
12  ft,  high;  "Viburnum  odoratissimum  15  ft.  high,  and  a  fine 
bush  ;  Hoheria  populnea,,  a  grove  of  nice  plants  of  Dicksonia, 
antarctica, ;  Drimysi  Winteri,  10  ft.  high,  a  very  fine,  bush 
covered  with  black  fruits ;  Gunnera,  manicata,  30  ft.  across  and 
9  ft.  high ;  Dracaena  indivisa,  (true) ;  (Jfrdyline  australis, 
many  fine  plantsi,  and  a,  host  of  other  things.  An  avenue  of 
Trachy carpus'!  excelsa  make®  a  distinct,  feature,  while  a  long 
valley  bordered  with  Rhododendrons;  Conifers,  Bamboos;  Gun- 
neras,  Phormiums,  etc.,  is  very  fine. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  there  are  a  number  of  fine  clumps  of 
Myosotidium  nobile  growing  in  sea-sand.  The  undergrowth 
in.  the  woods  everywhere  is  Hydrangea,  horten-sis;  and  the 
plants  were,  in,  full  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  as;  most 
of  the  flowers  were  blue  the  effect,  wasi  very  fine.  From  one 
part,  of  the  grounds!  a,  fine  sea-view  is,  obtained,  while  the 
scenery  from  other  points  is  also  very  good.  Menabilly  is  a 
well-known  place  to  Cornish  visitors,  who,  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  gardening,  the  attraction  being  a  grotto  which  is, 
elaborately  fitted  inside  with  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  ores  and 
ornamental  stones,  tlie  latter  being  shown,  in  tlm  rough,  and 
polished.  In  the  centre  is  a  table,  the  top  of  which  is  inlaid 
with  thirty-six  triangular  pieces  of  polished  granite,  two  only 
of  which  are  alike. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Prunus  triloba. 

Throughout  January  and  February  we  welcome  the  flowers 
of  all  hardy  shrubs  and  make  much  of  them,  whether  they  are 
particularly  showy  or  not,,  but  by  the  middle  of  March,  when 
many  other  shrubs  are  in  flower,  we  get  more  fastidious,  and 
many  things  are1  condemned  which,  earlier,  would  be  praised. 
The  plant  under  notice  doe®  not,  however,  belong  to  thisi 
number,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most,  beautiful  of  all  flowering 
shrubs, ’and  stands  well  ahead  of  other  queenly  things. 
Although  it  is  an  old  plant  it  has  only  become  really  popular 
during ’"the,  last  ten  years,  for  where  one,  plant,  was,  seen,  t  en 
years  ago  fifty  may  be  seen  to-day. 

For  a  great  many  years  a,  plant  has  grown  and  flowered  on  a 
south  wall  at  Kew  near  the  Succulent  House,  and  it  is  probably 


due  as  much  to  that  plant  as  anything  else  that  it  has  become 
so  popular,  for  whilst  it  flower®  it,  has  large  numbers  of  visitors. 
Tlie  specimen  is,  trained  to  a,  wall,  the  main  branches  only  beino- 
secured,  the  flowering  wood  standing  out  clear.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers,  are  over  all  the  flowering  wood  is  spuired  in  almost 
to  the  wall.  This  results  in  strong,  long  new  shoots  1 !,  ft.  to 
%  ft.  long  being  made,  from  almost,  every  bud  of  winch  the 
pretty  rose-tinted  semi-double  flowers  are  borne  the  following 
year.  For  planting  in  beds  it  is  also  an  excellent  subject,  but 
even  when  grown  in  this  way  pruning  is  required,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  good,  long,  strong,  well-ripened  young  shoots, 
this  being  the  kind  of  wood  from  which  we  may  expect  most 
flowers. 

Although  it,  is  often  grafted,  it  roots  fairly  well  from  cut¬ 
tings  which  soon  grow  into  nice  bushy  plants. 

In  addition  to  being  a,  useful  outdoor  plant,  it  is  a  coed 
subject  for  forcing,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  exhibited  on 
many  occasions  in  collections  of  forced  shrub®. 

W.  Dallimore. 


Mignonette  in  Pots. 

Most  people  appreciate  sweet-scented  flowers;  and  Mignon¬ 
ette,  certainly  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the  sweetest.  Being  (as 
it  is)  a  general  favourite,  a,  few  notes  as  to  its  culture  in  pots 
will,  perhaps,  interest  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 
Now  is  a,  good  time  to'  sow  the  seed  to  obtain  plants  for  early 
su  inner  floweim^,.  I  generally  sow  a  good  batch,  and  after 
selecting  what  I  require  for  pot  work,  the  remainder  is  properly 
hardened,  and  finally  planted  outside.  A  warm  greenhouse  is 
a  suitable  place  for  raising  the  seed.  But  the  growth  must 
never  be  forced,  or  the  plants  will  be  so  weak  that  short 
flower-spikes  will  be  the  result.  As  soon,  as  the  second  pair 
of  leaves  appear  remove  them  to  a,  house  where  only  sufficient 
fire-heat  is  used  to  exclude  frost.  Here  they  should  have  a 
light  airy  position,  and  then  the  young  plants  will  come  on 
strong  and  sturdy.  Thinning  out  the  plants  should  be  done 
upon  two  occasions!.  I  use  48-size  pots;  and  at,  the  first  thin¬ 
ning  I  leave  half  a  dozen  plants;  reducing  the,  number  later  to 
three,  of  course,  selecting  the,  strongest,  leaving  the  plants  in 
an,  angle,  giving  them  all  the  room  possible  between  each 
other. 

A  good  holding  soil  should  be  used,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
heavy  loam,  with  one-fourth  leaf-soil  added,  together  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  Bedfordshire  sand  or  any  coarse  grit. 
Thorough  drainage  is:  absolutely  necessary,  to  keep  the  foliage 
a,  good  colour  ;  the  lower  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  perish-  and 
often,  the  entire  plant,  will  go  off,  this  being  the  sad  effect  of 
faulty  drainage.  Use  the  soil  for  filling  the  pots  in  a,  semi- 
moist  condition,  pressing  it  into  the  pots,  firm  to  within  1,  in. 
of  the  rim,  water  lightly  with  a.  fine  rose,  and  stand  to  settle. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and  evenly,  covering  slightly 
with  fine  soil. 

During  their  growing  period  the  plants  should  have  abund¬ 
ance  of  air,  avoiding  a  draught,  especially  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  As,  the  flower-spike®  appear  give  occasional  dose®  of 
liquid  manure,  commencing  with  it,  in  a  weak  state. 

Increase  the  strength  as  the  plant,  get®  able  to1  stand  it. 
Manure-water,  such  as  drainings  from  cowsheds,  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  far  before  any  concentrated  manure. 

Plants  growing  under  the  foregoing  conditions,  should  he 
excellent  stuff  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration.  The 
fragrance  is;  always  welcome  in  the  drawing-room,  and  very 
pretty  specimens  can  be  thus!  obtained.  H.  W.  Colham. 


Early  Potatos  in  Ireland. — During  March  over  20  acres  of 
ground  were  planted  with  different  varieties  of  early  Potatos  m 
the  neighbourhod  of  Clonakilty,  Dublin,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  official  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Over  50  acres 
will  be  planted  in  this  district  alone,  as  the  results  from  last 
year’s  planting  were,  very  satisfactory.  The  Potatos  are  intended 
for  the  English  markets  in  June. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Galega  Hartlandi. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  plant  has  been  correctly 
accorded  specific  rank  (if  it  has,  indeed  been  ranked  at  all  as  a 
species)  1  Messrs.  B.  Hartland  say  that  it  occurred  from  seed 
in  their  nursery,  and  that  it  is  a  specie®.  I  consider  that  it  is 
only  a  variety  of  G.  officinalis),  as  if  we  are  to  rank  every 
variation  which  we  see  occur  from  seed  as  a  species  we  will 
soon,  have  a,  splendid  state  of  complication.  The  true  name 
should  be,  in,  my  opinion,  Galega  officinalis  Hartlandi.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  herbaceous  plants. 

[We  do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  other  till 
'  we  have  seen  and  examined  the  plant  in,  bloom.  We  have 

seen  plants,  but  only  in  the  resting  stage.— Ed.] 

The  Daffodil  as  a  Decorative  Flower. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, _ As  a  lover  of  the  Daffodil,  I  ask  for  a  little  space  in 

THe  Gardening  World  to  say  a  word  in  its  favour  as.  a  de¬ 
corative  flower,  more  particularly  for  beautifying  the  dinner- 

table.  . 

Their  long  stems),  surmounted  by  their  richly-coloured 
blossoms),  which  hang  so  gracefully,  adapt  them  in.  a  peculiar 
manner  to  furnish  glass  centrepiece®  having  twee  or  four 
trumpet-shaped  holders.  What  can  lie  more  pleasing  to,  the 
eye  than,  a  centrepiece  containing  .some  good  specimens,  say,  of 
Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  or  Soleil  d’Or,  with  its-  cup  a  deep, 
orange  and  its  golden  perianths  showing  up  against  some 
suitable  dark  green  foliage  1 

A  round  dining-room  table  can  be  nicely  set,  off  by  having  a 
circular  band  of  mos®  from  3  in.  to,  4  in.  wide,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  table.  Of  course,  the  moss  must  be  so  placed  as 
not  to*  inconvenience  the  guests.  On,  this  hand  cf  moss  at) 
suitable  distances  place  single  blooms  of  Soleil  d  Or,  or,  if  it 
is  convenient,  embed  them  in  the  moss.  In  the  case  of  a 
centrepiece  with  central  stem  and  four  basei-holdera,  place 
three  or  four  blooms  in  the  central  holder,  with  as  much  foliage 
(their  own  for  preference)  as  will  show  them  up.  The  four 
ba, set-holders  will  generally  do  with  two  or  three  blooms  each, 
using  dark  green  foliage  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  avoid 
crowding  or  a  heavy  appearance. 

Violet®  and  Daffodils,  especially  the  oma.tus  variety,  make 
a  very  nice  arrangement  at  Eastertide).  One  good  bloom  of 
the  famous  Scilly  White  with  a  frond  of  Maidenhair  Fern  will 
make  a,  neat  and  very  pretty  buttonhole,  and  a  shoulder-spray 
to  match  may  be  made  with  the  fragrant  Carters’  Fairy  and  a, 
sheathing  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 

For  wreaths  and  cresses  I  prefer  Omatus,  though  I  have 
used  the  Paper  White,  but  that,  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice, 
and  t,hei  artist  in,  floral  decoration  will  be  able  to  use  the 
Daffodil  or  Narcissus  in  many  other  ways,  in  all  of  which  they 
enhance  themselves®  by  reason  of  their  unique  purity  and  oppor¬ 
tune  season  of  flowering.  C.  S.  Ritchie.  ' 

Bournemouth. 


Trade  Notices. 


Catalogues. 

Bee-keepers’  Supplies. — At  Welwyn,  Herts,  is  quite  a  bee¬ 
hive  of  industry  in,  the  making  of  appliances  for  apiculture, 
even  if  no  bees  are  kept  on  the  premises.  This  establish¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Taylor,  manufacturer  and 
shipper,  Welwyn,  Herts.  Needless  to  say,  these  appliances 
are  of  a  very  varied  character  and  up  to  date  in  all  forms  of 
fitting.  We  note  what  is  termed  the  English  dovetail  hive, 
makeshift  hives,  bar-frame  hives,  hive  for  the  heather,  twen¬ 
tieth  century  hive,  observing  hive,  combination  hives,  wood 
and  straw  bar-frame  hives,  and  various  others.  He  also 


make®  travelling  boxes,  swarm  catchers,  honey  extractors, 
wax  extractors,  smelters,  natural  foundation  for  comb,  and  all 
other  appliances  in  connection  with  bee-keeping,  bee-feeding, 
and  honey  extraction.  Mr.  Taylor’s  catalogue  is  profusely 
illustrated,  so.  that  bee  expert®  will  find  something  useful  to’ 
add  to  their  stock  as  well  as  interesting  in  the  matter  of  new 
appliances. 

Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overeen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland,  send  us  their  “  Spring  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  for  Spring 
Planting,  also  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.”  The  first  half 
of  the  catalogue  is  entirely  devoted  to,  the  interests:  of  bulbs, 
conns,  tubers,  and  other  plants  of  that  character  that  are 
committed  to  the  open:  ground  in  spring.  To  be  a.  little  more 
specific,  we  may  say  that  the  catalogue  contains  large  col¬ 
lections)  of  Gladioli  in  all  their  sections,  Cannasi,  Dahlias,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Lilies,  Amaryllis  or  Hippeastrum,  Crinums,  Irises,  and 
a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  bulbs  and  allied  plants.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  ornament  or  illustrate  the  text  with 
pictures,  hut  the  catalogue  is  full  of  information  from  end  to 
end.  The  descriptions  are  in  English.  The  second  part  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  vegetable  seeds  and  seeds  of  various 
flowers,  chiefly  annuals.  Although  the  headquarters  of  this 
well-known  firm  are  at  Haarlem,  they  also'  have  a  London 
house,  where  Messrs.  Merters:  and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C.,  act  as  agents  for  Great  Britain. 
Our  readers  would  do  well  to  be  sure  and  use  the  full  name 
above  given,  as  there  are  other  firms  having  similar  name®  in. 
Overveen. 

Sweet  Peas.  —  Mr.  J.  IT.  Rowntree,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Messrs. 
Rowntree  Bros.,  30,  Gt.  St.  Helen’s,  London,  E.C.,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  “  How  to  Grow  and  Show  the 
Finest  Sweet  Pea®.”  In  the  introduction  he  gives  eight  short 
maxims  which  lie  considers  the  principal  points  in  the  success¬ 
ful  culture  of  Sweet  Peas.  Then  lie  prepares  short  articles  on 
preparing  the  ground,  sowing  seed,  protection  from  vermin, 
such  as  birds,  slugs,  and  mice.  He  then  deals  with  thinning, 
staking,  watering,  mulching,  manuring,  shading,  the  removal 
of  seed-pods  and  exhibiting.  In  dealing  with  the  sowing  of 
seed,  he  gives  directions  for  sowing  seed  in  the  autumn,  the 
most  suitable  situations  to  select  for  Peas  sown,  under  winter 
conditions  in  our  climate.  He  cautions  the  operator  also)  as 
to  the  means  of  combating  birds  and  slugs,  which  are  amongst 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Peas  at  that  season.  Those 
who  are  not  favourably  situated  in  the  matter  of  soil  and 
climate  for  sowing  in  autumn  are  advised  to  sow  in  pots  for 
early  flowering.  January  and  February  are  the  best  months 
for  this  operation.  He  also  gives  directions  for  treating  those 
sown,  under  glass  and  how  they  are  to  be  hardened  off  before 
planting  in  the  open  ground  about  the  middle  of  April.  These 
should  be  in  full  bloom  by  the  middle  of  June.  Some  in¬ 
structions  are  also  given  concerning  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  and 
their  suitability  for  certain  purposes.  Bush  Sweet  Peas  are 
dealt'  with  in  the  same  way.  The  little  pamphlet  is  priced  at 
3d.,  and  the  information  given  would  he  worth  the  money,  to 
those  who  have  never  tried  these  various  operat  ions  in  growing 
Sweet  Peas.  _ 


Professor  Malden  and  Potatos.— 1 The  above  gentleman  is 
credited  with  having  made  a  fortune  by  persistent  booming  of 
the  Northern  Star  and  Eldorado  Potatos.  In  this  respect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  contemporary,  the  "  North  British  Agriculturist,  he 
seems  to  have  made  more  money  out  of  Potatos  than  the  raiser 
himself.  Since  he  gave  Professor  Malden  a  portion  of  his  stock 
of  these  new  varieties,  it  is  stated  that  he  has  “  blossomed  out  as 
a  Fifes  hire  laird,  and  more  recently  as  an  English  squire.  ’  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malden,  it  seems,  has  been  informing  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Food  Supplv  in  Time  of  War  that  the  best  plan  to  enable 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  independent  of  outside  supply  is  to 
treble  our  area  under  Potatos.  If  we  grew  four  million  acres 
instead  of  one  million  acres  we  could  rely  upon  6  tons  per  acre, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  24  million  tons,  or  half  a  ton  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  Professor  Malden 
does  not  think  that  the  whole  of  these  Potatos  would  be  required 
for  food  except  in  time  of  war,  but  they  could  be  utilised  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch  and  methylated  spirits. 
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Me.  Ernest  Pinciiin,  for  several  years  foreman,  has  been 
promoted  as  head  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Brock! ©bank,  Bart., 

Springwood,  Wool  ton,  Liverpool. 

*  *  * 

Early  Strawberries. — During  the  past  week  or  so  the  piioe 
of  forced  Strawberries  in  London  has  coune  down  from  3s.  to 
Is.  61 .  per  basket  of  six  berries.  They  are  being  retailed  at 
this  price,  but  31.  for  some- of  the  berries  offered  will  not  induce 
many  patrons. 

■X*  ■X'  ■K' 

Scilly  Flowers  and  Volcanic  Dost.—  During  the  past  week 
or  so  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  flowers  in  the  Scilly  Isles  are 
covered  with  an  almost  imperceptible  black  dust.  The  hands  of 
the  flower  gatherers  and  flyers  become  quite  black  after  working 
amongst  the  flowers  for  a.  time.  The  cans©  of  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  'fall  of  black  rain,  or  even,  volcanic  dust,  about  the  time 
the  earthquake  shock  was  recently  felt  in  Cornwall. 

*  if  * 

High  Price  for  Orchids.— -A  sale  of  surplus  Orchids  was  re¬ 
cently  conducted  at  the  residence  of  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  H-arefield 
Hall,'  Wilmslow,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Morris,  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  Oheapside.  The  highest  price  obtained  was.  340  guineas 
for  a  small  plant  of  Odontoglossum  criepum  ashworthiauum.  This 
was  bought  by  Mr.  McBean,  of  v  ooksbridge,  Sussex.  In  another 
instance  200  guineas  Ivas  obtained  for  .a  Cattleya,  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  variety  which,  fetched 
tins  price.  One  record  has  it  as  G.  amethystoglossa,  Sanderae, 
and  another  that  it  was  C.  guttata  Prinzii. 

*  *  * 

Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. — A  feature  of  one  of  the  glass¬ 
houses  just  now  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  is  a  bank  of 
200  plants  of  Amaryllis  arranged  on  one  of  the  side  stages.  Must 
of  the  plants  carry  two  spikes  of  bloom,  and  some  have  three. 
In  colour  the  varieties  range  from  nearly  white  to  darkest 
crimson.  The  display  is  expected  to  continue  for  six  weeks  or 
more.  Other  spring  flowering  bulbs,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  and 

Rhododendrons,  also,  make  a  fine  display. 

*  *  * 

Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester. — At  a,  meeting  held  on  the 
24th  nit.  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Manchester  Town  Hall, 
Mr.  John  Bowden  moved  that  the  trustees  be  authorised  to  mort¬ 
gage  the  gardens  and  the  property  of  the  society  owning  them 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  hanking  facilities  of  the  society 
to  the  extent  of  £12,000,  by  depositing  the  title  deeds  with  the 
bankers.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Gibson,  who 
said  that  there  was  ample  security  in  their  property  for  £12,000. 
They  had  only  to  pass  the  resolution  or  close  the  gardens.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Horsfall  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  gardens  be 
offered  to  the  Manchester  Corporation  as  a  gift,  on  condition  that 
the  liability  be  taken  over  with  them.  Mr.  B.  Carver  suggested 
that  they  had  no  power  to,  discuss  the  question  then,  as  they 
were  called  upon  merely  to  pass  or  reject  the  resolution  to  mort¬ 
gage  the  gardens.  The,  amendment  was  then  withdrawn.  The 
resolution,  was  adopted  without  further  opposition. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  and  Flowers  v.  Fish  in  Dundee. — There  is  nothing 
fishy  about  the  fish  market  in  Craig  Street  now  that  it  has 
undergone  a  cleansing  to  the  tune  of  £200,  and  been  transforme  1 
into  an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 
The  florists  and  gardeners  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather,  storms,  and  wordy  warfare  of  the  Greenmarket,  but 
are  comfortably  boothed,  stalled,  and  canopied  in  this  now 
splendid  hall,  which  was  formally  opened  on  Friday,  25th  nil., 
by  Councillor  Perrie,  under  favourable  auspices,  when  nearly 
every  available  booth  and  stall  was  occupied  with  a  display  of 
seasonable  flowers:  and  produce,  each  vendor  vicing  with  his 
neighbour  for  something  to  take  the  eye  and  command  a  ready 
sale.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  the  new  market 
a  long-felt  want  has  been  supplied,  and  the  civic  fathers  of 
Dundee,  as  well  as  the  promoters  of  the  idea  (Messrs.  Storrie  and 
Storrie)  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  gardeners.  There  is  one  good  thing  I  notice,  that  the 
building,  although  .spacious  enough  for  the  present,  lends  itself 
easily  to  extension,  and  as  ample  ground  extends  eastward,  let 
us  hope  to  see  present  success  crowned  by  extension  in  future. 
— James  Bethel,  Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay,  N.B. 


Tasmanian  Fruit  Season.— The  first  steamer  to  load  fruit 
at  Hobart  this  season  was  R.M.S.  Arcadia,  which  took  on  board 
approximately  12,290  cases  and  sailed  for  London  on  Februarv 
20th.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  loading  24  other 
steamers  for  the  British  market. 

*  *  * 

Crocuses  at  St.  Leonards. — Residents  and  visitors  to  St. 
Leonards-on-S©a  have  been  delighted  for  some  time  past  with  a 
splendid  display  of  Crocuses  at  Quarry  House,  the  residence  of 
W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  Esq.  The  grassy  banks  and  borders  of  his 
grounds  have  been  planted  with  something  like  25,000  conns 
of  Crocuses,  including  such  species  as  C.  vernus,  C.  aureus,  C. 
lagenaeflorus,  and  others.  The  owner,  with  characteristic 
courtesy,  has,  thrown  open  his  grounds  for  inspection  by  the 
people.  His  collection  is  a  very  fine  one,  and_  has  been  added 
to  from  time  to:  time  for  some  years  past. 

*  *  * 

Malicious  Tree-topping.1 — A  remarkable  case  of  this  has  just 
been  tried,  on  the  15th  ult. ,  at  Lewes.  The  defendant  was  Win. 
Luff,  a  gardener  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blacker.  The 
complaint  was  that  be  cut  off  the-  tops  of  three  Fir  trees  and  two 
evergreens.  When  this  came  up  for  trial  it  proved  that  the 
trees  have  been  .getting  so  tall  as  to  obstruct  a  view  from  the 
windows  of  Mr.  Blaeker’.s  house.  The  latter  had  made  application 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Highways  and  Works  Committee  to  have 
the  tops  cut  off.  Permission  to  do  this  could  not  be  given,  as 
t  he  trees  belonged  to  the  Corporation,  and  were  growing  on  land 
belonging  to  that  body.  Mr.  Blacker  gave  instructions  to  his 
gardener  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  certain  trees.  Colonel  Noblett, 
living  in  the  other  semi-detached  house  belonging  to  the  same 
property,  gave  the  above-named  gardener  directions  to  cut 
another  of  the  trees  in  question,  and  for  the  same  reason  already 
given.  After  the  trial  the  Bench  decided  to  inflict  a  penalty  of 
£2,  together  with  9s.  costs  and  the  amount  of  the  damage. 
£3  10s.  The  Chairman  added  that  the  Bench  wished  him  to 
say  that  there  had  been  unwarrantable  interference  with  Corpora¬ 
tion  property. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  the 
committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  5th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1.5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “Villa 
Gardens  ’’  will  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Maule.  At  a  general 
meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  March  22nd,  fifty-six  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  407  elected  since  the:  beginning  i 
of  the  present,  year. 

*  *  * 

Longton  Dahlia  Society.— The  interest  in  the  Dahlia  as  an 
exhibition  flower  appears,  to  be  growing  in  the  Midland  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  a  Dahlia  society  has  just  been  formed  at  Longton, 
Staffs.,  and  an  exhibition  is  arranged  for  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  12th..  The  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  H.  Boulton,  76, 
Caroline  Street,  Longton.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  several 
flourishing  nurseries  in  this  district  of  Staffordshire  in  which 
florists,’  flowers  were  much  grown,  but  they  had  to,  give  way 
before  the  expansion  of  these  busy  neighbourhoods. 

*  *  •*'  , 

Handswortii  Horticultural  Society. — The  twentieth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the  Victoria  Park, 
Handswortii,  near  Birmingham,  on  July  22nd  and  23rd.  Over 
£500  will  be  spent  in  prize  money,  and  should  ensure  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibition.  Last  year  tire  show  was  a  success  in  every 
way,  and  the  society  seems  to  be  embued  with  a  desire  to  forge 
ahead  vigorously.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  John  Edwards,  24,  - 
Stafford  Road,  Handswortii,  Birmingham,  to  whom  applications 
concerning  the  show  should,  be  made. 

*  *  * 

London  Dahlia  Union. — The  annual  exhibition  by  the  union 
will  beheld  in  the  Prince’s, Hall  of  the  London  Exhibitions,  Ltd., 
Earl’s  Court,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  15th  and  16th. 
One  feature  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  will  be  the  com¬ 
petition  for  some  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Gledstanes 
for  six  vases  of  Cactus,  Dahlias,  three  blooms  of  each,  of  varieties 
best  adapted  for  garden  decoration  ;  and  no  supports  .will  be 
allowed  to  tire  stems.  This  class  will  have  an  educational  value. 
The  seeretaiy  is  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

*  *  * 

Linn  ran  Society  of  Lonhon. — The  next  meeting  of  the  above 
society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  7th,  when  Mr.  C.  E. 
Jones,  B.Sc.,  F.L. S.,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  “Morphology  and 
Anatomy  of  the  Stem  of  the  Genus  Lycopodium.”  On  the  same 
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THOMSONS  »«" VEGETABLE  MANURE 


iROS  COLMAN 
GRAPES 

CUT  FROM  VINES  AT 

WEED  VINEYARDS, 

CLOVENFORDS. 


s  is  well  known,  our  Vines, 
Iter  bearing  very  heavy 
crops  of  the 

Finest  Grapes 

for  over  30  Years, 
are 

Still  Bearing 

rops  equal  in  quality  and 
■eight  to  those  of  their  early 
years. 

This  Fact 

SPEAKS  VOLUMES  FOR  THE 
SUSTAINING  AND  STIMULATING 
QUALITY  OF  OUR  MANURE. 

Another  Speciality 
THOMSON’S 

Abroad. 


Is  Unrivalled 

FOR 


VINES, 

TOMATOES, 

FRUIT 

TREES, 

POT 

PLANTS, 
VEGETABLES, 

LAWNS 

&c.,  &c., 

And  is  the  result  of  many 
years’ 

Practical 

Experience. 

THOMSON’S  STYPTIC,  for  preventing  the  Bleeding  of  Vines,  and  for  use  in  Budding  and  Grafting.  Also 
“SPECIAL”  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE .  Perfect  Plant  Foods  and  Stimulants.  Largely  used  at  Home  and 
Invaluable  to  all  Gardeners.  May  be  had  from  all  Nurserymen  op  Seedsmen,  op  direct  from  the  SOLE  Makers— 


TWEED  VINEYARDS,  CLOVENFORDS,  GALASHIELS,  N.B. 

PRICE  LISTS  TESTIMONIALS,  AND  DIRECTIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO  WILLIAM  ThOMSON  L  SONS,  LIMITED. 


BEE  HIVES  &  APPLIANCES 


Catalogue  Free. 


“BEE  APPLIANCES, 

and  How  to  Use  Them  ” 

Post  Free  1/2. 
Incubator  Catalogue  Free 


E.  H.  TAYLOR, 

WELWYN  HERTS. 


by  special 

APPOINTMENT 


Orchids— Orchids. 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE, 
nspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO.  busmv1oSLlhlsEpxa"k 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING. 


B 


ORDER  CARNATIONS. 

Large  Stock  of 
STRONG  HEALTHY  PLANTS, 
in  finest  varieties,  to  offer  at  6s.  per  dozen  ;  two  dozen  for 
Us.  ;  four  dozen  for  20s.,  our  selection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  of  these  and  other  Florists 
Flowers  post  free. 


M.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS, 
Auchinraith  Nurseries,  High  Blantyre,  N.B 


Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

Etc.— Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  Best  work,  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.— 
PEEL  BROS.,  Horticultural  Works,  Selby,  Yorks.  


c 

qLONDOMtt 


CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 

Produces  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Exhibition,  Pleasure,  and  Profit,  in  the 

HICHEST  DECREE  OF  PERFECTION. 

It  is  Safe,  Lasting,  Economical,  aqd  Unsurpassed  for  all  Horticultural  Purposes. 

EXHIBITORS  WIN  PRIZES  WHEN  USING  IT.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT? 

Sold  every  where  in  6d.  and  I/-  Tins,  and  in  SEALED  BAGS — 7  lbs.  2/6,  ;  14  lbs.  4/6  28  lbs., 
7/6  ;  56  lhe,,  2/6  ;  112  lbs.,  20/-  ;  or  Direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order,  except  6d.  Tins. 

Full  Price  List  of  Manures,  Chemicals  and  Sundries  upon  Application. 

CLAY  &  SON  j  Manufacturers,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


TRADE  MARK 
On  Every  Genuine 
Tin,  Bag,  and  Seal. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially 

prepared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a 
manurial  agent :  each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not 
benefited  by  having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  rooted." — Apply  for  pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturers,  HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Leeds. 

WARE’S, 

ALPINE  OR  ROCK  PLANTS^  * 

(GOLD  MEDAL) 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  PLANTS. 

Immense  Cu  ec  io  s  emb  ac  ng  al  the  n  os'  receit 
Novelties  and  Int  oduetion  .  f  approved  merit. 

New  Water  Lilies. 

BOG  PLANTS.  BAMBOOS. 

Begonias  Dahlias 

(GOL  MEDAL).  (GOLD  MEDAL). 

ROSES  in  Pots  CLEMATIS  and  other  Climbers. 

All  Strong  Plants,  True  to  Name. 

NEW  CATALOGU  E  FREE  by  POST.  Call  or  Write  for  it. 


London  Show  Rooms 

25,  YORK  ROAD, 
Nr.  WATERLOO  STATION. 


Nurseries  : 

FELTHAM, 

MIDDX. 


THOS.  S.  WARE  (1902),  LTD. 
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occasion  Mr.  F.  Enock,  F.L.S.,  will  exhibit  “Natural  Colour 
Photography  of  Living  Insects  and  Flowers.”  Mr.  E.  P. 
Stehbing,  F.L.S.,  will  give  a  lantern  demonstration  on  “The 
Metamorphoses  of  a  Moth  from  Madras.”  At  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson  gave  an  exhibition  and  lantern  demon¬ 
stration  of  “  Botanic  Illustration  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to 
the  Twentieth  Century.” 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  society  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Slade,  of  Poltimore 
Gardens,  Exeter,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  “  Gardeners  and 
their  Duties  ”  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter.  Mr.  Wallace  Mac.kay, 
of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  presided.  Mr.  Slade  referred  to  the 
proposed  National  Gardeners’  Aslociation,  and  said  it  should 
be  open  to  the  younger  members  of  the  craft  as  well  as  head 
gardeners.  Fie  thought  the  lady  gardener  would  also  press  her 
claim  to  be  heard.  He  said  that  there  was  something  more  in 
gardening  than  walking  about  in  the  garden  with  a  spade  on 
one’s  shoulder,  and  considered  that  a  real  gardener  required  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  soil  chemistry,  landscape  work,  arbori¬ 
culture,  and  management  of  men.  It  was  necessary  for  a  gar¬ 
dener  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  up  to  date  with  the  hest 
varieties  of  everything  and  best  methods  of  production.  He 
should  endeavour  occasionally  to  grow  something  that  would 
take  the  form  of  a  pleasurable  surprise  to  his  employer.  One  of 
his  duties  was  to  plan  work  fully  a  year  ahead.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest  would  apply  to  gardeners  more  in  the  future  perhaps 
than  in  the  past,  so  that  every  young  gardener  should  endeavour 
to  make  himself  efficient  and  still  keep  learning.  The  first  prize 
for  a  head  of  Broccoli  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charley,  of  Wonford 
House  Gardens  ;  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Barley  House,  and  Mr.  Ford, 
of  Fair  Park,  weTe  placed  equal  second. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  m  this  column.  These 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o *  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  ths  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Technical  Terms  respecting  Agricultural  Implements. 

Kindly  let  me  know  by  return  whether  you  can  recommend  me 
any  book  containing  the  technical  terms  respecting  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery.  (H.  W.  M.) 

We  do  not  know  of  any  book  dealing  solely  with  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  but  there  are  many  books  on  different  branches 
of  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  very  useful  handbook  suitable  for 
the  pocket  which  contains  information  of  a  very  varied  character 
relating  to  farming,  and  which  every  agricultural  student  should 
possess.  This  book  is  entitled  “  Notebook  of  Agricultural  Facts 
and  Figures  for  Farmers  and  Farm  Students,”  by  Primrose 
McConnell,  B.Sc.,  price  6s.  This  is  published  by  Messrs-.  Crosby, 
Lockwood,  and  Son,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill, 
Loudon.  Some  of  the  contents  are  surveying  and  levelling, 
weights  and  measures,  machinery  and  building,  labour  operations, 
draining,  embanking,  .geological  memoranda,  etc. 

Articles  for  Competition. 

I  beg  to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible-  to  publish  articles  sent  for 
competition  whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  weekly  prize  or  not. 
I  am  aware  that  your  decision  must,  of  course,  be  considered  final. 
I  ask  the  question  as  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  not  seeing  any 
of  my  articles  in  your  recent  issue.  My  opinion  is,  the  more  the 
merrier.  An  answer  will  he  -thankfully  received  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper.  (Trevor.) 

The  articles  sent  in  for  competition  have  been  rather  numerous 
recently,  and  we  are  a  little  behind  in  their  publication.  If  you 
have- sent  anything  in,  it  is  tied  in  the  bundle  with  others  arriving 
the  same  week,  so  that  they  will  appear  in  due  time,  and  be  placed 
in  competition  with  those  which  arrived  the  same  week. 

Florists  who  have  certain  Liliums. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  -the  next-  number  of  The 
Gardening  World  at  wha-t  florists’  the  following  varieties  of 


Lilies  are  to  be  obtained? — L.  uepale-nse,  L  spectabile  album, 
L.  japonic-urn,  L.  eximium,  L.  Martagon  albo  pleno,  and  L.  sepalis 
albis.  They  are  required  for  planting  in  a  garden.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  of  florists  in  the  West  of 
England.  Your  reply  in  next  week’s  number  will  greatly  oblige. 
tHortus.) 

You  will  be  able  to  get  L.  nepalense  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London;  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Col¬ 
chester;  and  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London.  L.  spectabile  is  not  a  good  name-,  as  it  has  been  given 
to  two  different  Lilies  that  already  had  names.  One  of  these  was 
L.  dauricuim,  generally  sp-elt  L.  davuricum.  This  you  will  be 
able  to  get  from  any  nurseryman  or  seedsman  who  sells  bulbs. 
The  other  plant  to'  which  the  name  has  been  applied  is  L. 
Catetsbaei.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  there  is  no 
white  variety  of  it,  however.  The  ordinary  form  you  will  he  able 
to  get  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  who  at  least  had  it  some  time 
ago,  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London. 
L.  japonicum  is  also  a  deceiving  name.  The  typical  form,  as  far 
as  botanists  are  able  to  make  out,  is  that  known  as  L.  Krameri. 
That  you  will  be  able  to  get  fro-m  any  good  seedsman.  L.  eximium 
is  merely  a  good  variety  of  L.  longiflorum.  That  known  in  com¬ 
merce  is  generally  named  L.  Harrisii.  Messrs.  Wallace  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  true  L.l. eximium  is  also-  known  as  L.l.Wilsonii. 
You  will  he  able  to  get  t-ha-t  variety  from  them.  Altogether  too 
many  names  have  been  given  to>  the  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum. 
They  are  not  always  obtainable  true,  and  even  when  planted  to¬ 
gether  in  the  open  it  is  very  often  impossible  to  see  any  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  In  our  -opinion,  if  you  get  a 
good  strain  of  the  Bermuda  Lily,  free  from  disease-,  aud  call  it 
L.l. eximium,  you  cannot  be  far  wrong.  L.  Martagon  albo  pleno 
is  an  old  and  scarce  variety,  and  we  fail  to  notice  anyone  having 
it  in  cultivation.  The  same  applies  to-  L.  Martasron  sepalis  albis. 
The  old  white  form,  L.  Martagon  album,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
from  the  liurservmen  w©  named  above. 

Many  Spiked  Hyacinths. 

I  have  a  Hyacinth  which  has  given  five  spikes,  and  several  have 
two.  Is  not-  this  as  good  a  record  as  a  Daffodil  with  seven  flowers  ? 
(E.  A.  S.) 

We  .should  say  that  a  Hyacinth  with  five  spikes  was  more  un¬ 
common  than  a  Daffodil  with  seven  flowers.  We  should  prefer 
Hyacinths,  however,  to  give  only  one  flower  spike,  as  the  flowers 
must  be  small  and  the  spikes  poor  if  there  are-  more  than  one 
growing  from  the  sarnie  bulb,  and  therefore  crowded  as  to  space, 
besides  exhausting  the  food  supplies  in  the  bulb  by  dividing  it 
between  a  number  of  poor  spikes  instead  of  one  good  spike.  We 
have  seen  a  Hyacinth  bulb  producing  thirteen  or  fourteen  spikes, 
but  none  of  the  latter  were  of  any  great  size.  It  seems  to  be 
brought  about  bv  some-  injury  to-  the  centre  of  the  bulb-,  causing 
side-shoots  or  offsets  to  develop  to  some  size  within  the  mother 
bulb  and  thus  give  a  number  of  spikes. 

Black  Scum  on  Orange  Leaves. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  black  scum  on  the  Orange  leaves  is  due 
to  a  fungus  ?  Also  how  to  keep  it  off  the  plants  ?  (F.  Davison.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  filth  on  the  leaves  of  Orange  trees  is  due 
to  the  presence-  of  scales,  which  excrete  their  wahte  liquid 
matters  on  the  leaves,  forming  a.  semi-liquid  gummy  coating  to 
the  leaves  when  plentiful.  A  fungus  usually  grows' upon  this 
excrementitious  matter  after  a  time,  causing  the  black  appear¬ 
ance  which  you  mention.  You  will  have  to  wash  the  leaves 
with  strong  soapsuds  to  get  rid  of  the  material  on  the  surface. 
Afterwards  your  chief  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  leaves  and 
branches  clear  of  scales.  The  leaves  down  below  the  scales  are 
usually  those  that  suffer  most.  A  very  good  plan  would  be  to 
syringe  the  plants  occasionally  with  petroleum  emulsion,  a 
recipe  for  which  we  have  frequently  given  in  The  Gardening 
World.  The  petroleum  emulsion  will  destroy  the  scales,  and' 
thereby  prevent  the  deposition  of  filth  on  the  foliage. 

Plants  for  Back  Wall  of  Greenhouse. 

We  are  having  the  hack  wall  of  a  greenhouse  wired  to  take 
plants.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  some  which  are  suitable? 
(H.  D.  W.) 

For  a  close  cover  you  could  not  have  better  plants  than  Ficus 
stipulata  (best  known  as  F.  repens)  and  Selaginella.  kraussiana 
A  very  useful  plant  also  is  Zebrina  pendula.  Other  plants  that 
you  can  us-e  are  Begonia  Rex  in  variety  and  almost  any  of  the 
Ferns  of  moderate  growth,  including  species  of  Pteris,  Nephro- 
dium,  Polystichum,  Asplenium,  and  others.  If  you  desire 
flowering  plants  to  mix  with  the  others,  you  could  use  Con¬ 
volvulus  mauritanicus,  Campanula  isophylla,  C.  i.  alba,  C. 
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APPOINTED  by  ROYAL  WARRANT  MANUFACTURERS  of  HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY  to  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

RANSOMES’  LAWN  MOWERS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

POSSESS  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 
EMBODIED  IN  NO  OTHER  MACHINES. 


‘Empire’  &  ‘Empire-Major,’ 

NEW  SIDE-WHEEL  MACHINES 
of  the  highest  order.  Will  do  first-class  work. 

EMPIRE,  10  in.  to  16  in.  wide. 
EMPIRE-MAJOR,  17  in.  to  21  in.  wide. 


411  Machines 
sent  carriage 
paid  on  a 
Month's  Tree 
Trial. 


PATENT  AUTOMATON"  &  “AUTOMATON-MINOR.” 

The  Best  General  Purpose  Machines. 

PATENT  AUTOMATON,  8  in.  to  24  in.  wide. 

AU  OMATON-MINOR,  10,  12,  and  14  in.  wide. 


ENLARCED  VIEW  OF 
PATENT  SPRING 


CXMCI 


‘  4NG f.0  PARIS’’  and  “  LION."— The  Pest  Light 
Machines  suitable  for  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 

ANGLO  PARIS,  0  in.  to  20  in.  wide. 

LION,  9  in.  to  15  in.  wide. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 
l  JEJA’i'ERIES,  Xidid..  Orwell  Wor 


HORSE  and  PONY.” — The  Best  Large  Machines. 
26  in.  to  4S  in.  wide. 

MOTOR  LAWN-MOWERS.  —In  various  sizes. 


•SWICl 


(ESTABLISHED  1848.) 


NURSERIES  :  Pinkhill,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian. 

WE  HOLD  A  FIRST-CLASS  ALL-ROUND  GENERAL  STOCK  : 

rOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES  (two  acres  under  glass). 

OUR  GOLD  MEDAL  EXHIBITS  IN  THE  WAVERLEY  MARKET  HAVE  BEEN  THE  ADMIRATION  OF  ALL. 


Seed  Warehouse,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


HEALTHY,  WELL-ESTABLISHED  PLANTS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Also  RARE  VARIETIES  and  LARGE  SPECIMENS. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

SPECIMEN  and  HALF-SPECIMEN  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS , 
both  Foliage  and  Flowering,  in  great  variety. 

BOUQUETS  and  FLORAL  DECORATIONS  of  all  kinds  tastefully  carried  out. 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  Free  by  Post.  New  Catalogue  Now  Ready. 

JAMES  CYPHER SONS,  CHELTENHAM. 

HYBRID  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Purchase  Seed  of  these  beautiful  Deco  rati ue  Plants. 

We  offer  the  finest  strain  ever  grown  The  plants  exhibited  by  us  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Societys  last  Spring  Show  were  declared  by  competent  judges  to  be  unrivalled  for  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  size  of  bloom,  and  habit  of  growth. 

Seed  can  wow  he  supplied  at  2/6  and  3/-  per  packet . 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.,  nurserymen,  EDINBURGH. 
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garganica,  and  its  varieties,  better  known  under  tlie  name  of 
C.  fragilis.  These  should  be  planted  towards  the  top  of  the 
wall,  where  they  will  get  an  abundance  of  light,  and  they  will 
flower  more  profusely  than  they  would  in  the  shade.  If  you 
want  a  strong  growing  trailer  that  will  spread  over  a  consider¬ 
able  area  of  the  wall  or  something  that  you  can  train  up  to  the 
roof,  you  should  plant  Tropaeolum  Ball  of  Fire,  a  brilliant 
scarlet  variety  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Mushrooms  Failing  to  Grow. 

A  bed  which  we  made  up  and  spawned  in  October  has  tailed 
to  give  us  any  results.  Can  you  suggest  why  this  is  so?  (R.  M.) 

Failure  to  get  the  spawn  to  run  is  often  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  manure  as  to  moisture  when  the  bed  is  made  up.  If  the 
manure  was  too  wet  when  placed  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  it  results 
in  failure  to  produce  the  necessary  heat  to  get  the  spawn  to  run. 
Manure  from  horses  that  have  recently  been  given  medicine 
should  not  be  used  for  making  up  Mushroom  beds,  as  the 
chemical  effects  exercised  by  the  medicine  are  believed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  Mushrooms.  Without  knowing  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case,  these  are  the  suggestions  we  should  make. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Redwing)  1,  Anemone  cor  on  aria  var. ;  2,  Hacqaetria  Epipac- 
tis;  3,  Arabis  albida. ;  4,  Adonis  vernalis ;  5,  Ohionodoxa,  Luciliae 
eardensis;  6,  Brodiaea  uniflora. — (J.  R.  W.)  1,  Primula  oh  conic  a 
var.;  2,  Primula  floribundiai ;  3,  Jasminum  Sambac;  4,  Daphne 
odora;  5,  Gaeteria  verrucosa. — (M.  W.)  1,  Dendrobium  fimbria- 
tum  oculatum ;  2,  Odo-ntoglosLS.u:m  Adrianae  var.  ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossum  ruckeriauum ;  4,  Cymbidium  eburneum ;  5,  Coelogyne 
cristata;  6,  Cypripedinm  Godefroyae. — (G.  H.)  1,  Cor  nils  Mas ; 
2,  Erica  mediterranea  ;  3,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  4,  Forsybhia 
suspense;  5,  Daphne  Mezeremn. — (A.  R.  M.) — 1,  Primula  rosea  ; 
2,  Saxifrage  oppositifolia  alba ;  3,  Scilla  bifolia ;  4,  Thymus 
Serpyllum  lanuginosus ;  5,  Croons  vernus  var.  ;  6,  Saxifnaiga 
ligulata. — (S.  B.)  1,  Calatbea  zebrina;  2,  Carex  Morovii  varie- 
gata ;  3,  Selagiuella  Braunii ;  4,  Osmund  a  regal  is  palustris. 

(C.  H.)  1,  Berberis  japonioa;  2,  Viburnum  Tinus ;  3,  Daphne 
Mezereum  alba ;  4,  Daphne  Laureola. ;  5,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis. — 
(W.  D.  M.)  1,  Todea  barbara ;  2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  caryo- 
tideum;  3,  Polyp  odium.  subaurioulatuiu ;  4,  Adiantum  formosum. 
— (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Arabis  albida;  2,  Hacquettia  Epipaatis;  3,  Chio- 
nodoxa  Luciliae gigantee;  4,  Crocus  vernus  var.  ;  5,  Iberis  saxa- 
tilis  ;  6,  Cyclamen  ibericum. — (R.  J.  W.)  1,  Salix  cinerea  ;  2,  Salix 
Caprea;  3,  Garrya  elliptdoa ;  4,  Oytisus  fragrans ;  5,  Ooronilla 
glauoa  ;  6,  Polvgala  myrtifolia .  grandifiora  ;  7,  Pilea  muscosa. — 
(A.  K.)  1,  PhylTanthus  pulcher;  2,  Erica  persoluta  alba;  Calli- 
carpa  purpurea. 

Communications  Received. 

J.  G.— J.  A.  W. — E.  Steele.— R.  S.—  Trevor.— Cal.— J.  J. 
Willis. — Wm.  Molver — T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. — A.  C.  Bosher. — J. 
Irving.— S.  H.— H.  J.— E.  T.— J.  W.  M.— A.  P.— M.  J.— 
R,  D.  W. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

(  John  Hepworth  and  Co.,  Horticultural  Chemists,  9,  Church 
Gate,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. — List  of  Insecticides, 
Vapourisers,  Fumigants,  Weed  Killers,  Manures. 


J.  Kingsmill,  Nurseryman,  Sharow,  Ripon. — New  Daffodils, 
1904. 

E.  H.  Taylor,  Manufacturer  and  Shipper,  Welwyn,  Herts, 
England. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bee-keepers’  Supplies. 

John  Attwood  Reeve,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. — Revised 
Price  List  of  Best  Make  Galvanised  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Netting. 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  Old  Millgate, 
M  a  n  chest  er.  — D  ah  lias. 


Irish  Roses. — For  some  years  past  Irish  Roses  have  been 
enjoying  a  run  of  popularity.  This  applies  to  new  varieties,  but 
the  Irish  florists  are  being  advised  to  grow  Roses  in  order  to  get 
cut  blooms  for  the  British  markets,  and  thereby  enter  into  com¬ 
mercial  competition'  with  France  for  the  early  supply  of  Roses. 
The  varieties  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  Catherine 
Mermet,  Niphetos,  Liberty,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Mine. 
Hoste.  There  are,  however,  many  beautiful  new  Irish  Roses 
which  should  find  place  in  all  private  collections. 
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WEEDIGIDE, 

An  Improved  and  Concentrated  ' 

WEED-KILLER. 

One  gallon  makes  100  gallons  AVeed-Killer. 
Can’t  be  touched  for 

Price  anti  Quality,, 

Order  a  Trial  Drum  and  judge  for  yourself. 

Price  6/3  for  One  Gallon  Drum, 

DELIVERED  free. 

THE  THAMES  CHEMICAL  CO.  (Dept  “  B ’), 

50,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

ROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS  !— Garden 

Netting  for  protecting  fruit  trees,  seed  and  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  tanned  and  waterproof.  100  yds.  by  1  yd. ,  is. ; 
50  jds.  by  4  yds.,  25  yds.  by  8yus.,  Ss.  Any  size  made  to 
order.  List  and  sample  sent  free. — ABBOTT,  Net  Manufac 
hirers,  Lowestoft. _ 

DEFY  THE  BIRDS.— Rotless  Tanned 

Netting,  as  supplied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens  ;  105 
yards  by  1  yard  wide,  4s.  Any  length  and  width  supplied.— 
E.  B  HAWTHORN  &  CO.,  London  Works,  Reading. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

BEWARE  of  IMITATIONS  of 

A  Scientific 
Triumph. 

Immediately  Soluble 
in  Cold  Water. 

One  Small  Tin 
makes 

25  GALLONS 

for  Use. 

All  Tins  Free. 

THHj 

WEED  KILLER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Price -4  Tins  to  make  100  Gallons  of  Liquid, 

7s.,  Carriage  I  aid. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  Price  Lists. 

Sole  Makers 

MARK  SMITH,  Ltd.,  LOUTH,  LUCS. 


OTICE. — Don’t  stake  your  Carnations 

till  you  have  seen  the  Patent  Improved  Coil  Stake 
no  tying  required.  Stakes  last  a  lifetime  ;  the  greatest  hooi 
ever  ottered  to  growers  ;  only  want  seeing.  7s.  6d.  per  100 
sample  doz..  Is.  Carriage  paid,  cash  with  order.— A.  PORTER 
8 tone  House,  Maidstone. _  1 

FLOWER  POTS,  Pigeon  Nests.  Illustrated  catalogm 
pest  free.— DAVIES,  Beswiok  Pottery,  Manchester. 

ANNED  'GARDEN  NETTING.  - 

Protect  your  Peas,  seeds,  and  buds  from  frost,  blight 
and  ravages  of  birds.  Nets,  oiled  and  dressed,  S6  squari 
yards,  Is.  ;  can  be  sent  any  width  or  length ;  carriage  pai< 
on  order,  over  6s. —HENRY  ROBINSON,  Garden  Ne 
Works,  R  e,  Sussex. _ 

TNSECT  PESTS.— We  “Destroy,”  anc 

J.  better  still,  we  “  Prevent  ’’  Recurrenae.  Prevention  i 
better  than  cure  !— Send  for  descriptir«  catalogue  to  tin 
well-known  Antipest  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  &  CO- 
LTD..  Ceres  Works,  Liverpool. 


LOWER  POTS. — Illustrated  Catalogue 

1904,  post  free. — IV.  PRATT,  Pottery,  Dudley. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE. — Tin 

best  hook  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  lab 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
Chiswick, and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A  newai  ( 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Fnlarg.  d.  Demy  Svo.,  Hand 
somely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  Es.  ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— Tm 
GAKbENlNG  WoKLli,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  L'.ndou,  E.C. 
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NOTICES  TO  HEADERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

1  [e  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
't'sday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
arday.  Price,  2d.;  Annual  Subscription, 
o  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
bad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

rascRiPiiONS  and  Advertisement  Orders 
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3  k. 
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i r  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
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eturn  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
r  is. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
t  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
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r  ification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


^  hmond  Park  and  Woods. 

,'n  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult.,  the  Court 
■ular  made  the  gratifying  announcement 
3  the  preservation  of  game  in  Richmond 
k  was  to.  be  given  up,  and  the  space  more 
y  given  over  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lie  than  has  hitherto'  been  the  case.  The 


was  made  by  Charles  I.  about.  1635  a,.y  a 
private  hunting-ground  to  be  stocked  by  red 
and  fallow  deer.  The  park  walls  are'  nearly 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  Previous  to 
their  being  built,  the  ground  consisted  of 
small  scattered  farms  with  waste  land  or 
heaths  belonging  to  different,  parishes.  The 
King  himself  possessed  a.  large  portion  of  the 
land,  and  wished  to  b’_y  out  all  the  small 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
whole  area.  Some  of  the  farmers  were  will¬ 
ing  to  part  with  the  land,  hut  others  were 
not,  and  there  was  'strenuous  opposition 
against  the  King  building  a  wall.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  lie  commenced  operations  even  before  he 
had  concluded  the.  purchase. of  the  remaining; 
portion  of  laud,  and  caused  considerable  bit¬ 
terness1,  though  lie  was  determined,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  carried  out  liis  project.  The  park 
contains  2,253  acres.  About  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  the  park  was 
taken  and  given  'to  'the  people  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the 
Crown.  Later  on  tbei  public  had  free  access 
through  thei  park  from  Richmond  to  Various 
outlying  villages,  but.  this  was  afterwards 
denied,  except  to  those  who  had  tickets.  Mr. 
John  Lewis,  a.  brewer  of  Richmond,  deter¬ 
mined  to'  contest  the  case,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  in.  which  lie  ruined  himself  finan- 
dally,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  free  admis¬ 
sion  for  the  public  to  pass  through  the  park. 
Until  now,  however,  the  park  has  been  used 
as  a  preserve  for  deer,  rabbits,  etc.  The 
public  had  free  access  to  every  part,  of  the 
park,  however,  except  the  woods  and  planta¬ 
tions.  These  woods  are  now  to  be:  thrown 
open  to  the  public  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  those  which  contain  young  tress;,  and 
are  yet  too  densely  planted  for  the  admission 
of  the.  public.  This  we  merely  surmise,  how¬ 
ever,  judging  from  the  wording  of  the  Royal 
mandate,  which  says  that  the  “  woods 
hitherto  closed  shall  be  thrown  open,,  where 
possible,  without  injury  to  the  timber,  or 
without  detriment  to  the  preservation  of 
order  in  the  park.”  Although  Richmond  has 
given  its  name  to  the  park  only  100  acres 
are  in  that  parish.  Kingston  contains  the 
largest  share — namely,  1,008  acres — while 
Mortlake  comes  next  with  650  acres,  Peter¬ 
sham  with  265  acres,  Putney ’with  230  acres, 
and,  lastly,  Richmond  with  its  100  acres. 

Cacti  for  Manchester  Corporation. 

For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  Mr. 
Charles  Darrah  has  been  collecting  Cacti 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  sparing 
no  expense  in  gratifying  his  hobby.  Re¬ 
cently  he  wanted  to  make  a  gift,  of  his  col¬ 
lection  to  the  Manchester  Corporation.  For 
some  time  that  body  could  not  see  its:  way 
to  take  over  the  collection,  which  would  he  ex¬ 
pensive  to  house,  and  few  people,  they  con¬ 
sidered,  would  he  interested  in  the  same'. 
This  collection  is  said  to  be  unique  in  the 
country,  and  to'  surpass  that,  at  Kew.  After 
some  considerable  discussion  it  seems  that 


the  collection  has  now  been  accepted  by  the 
corporation,  and  Manchester  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  unique  collection,  consisting  of 
Cacti  from  North  and  South  America, 
Mexico',  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  collection,  will  possibly  be 
located  in  Whitworth  Park.  Its  educational 
value  has  been  recognised  by  various 
botanists1. 

Pollen  as  Food. 

According  to  the  “  American  Botanist,” 
Typlm  angustifolia  takes  rank  as  an  economic 
plant.  The  plant  is  known,  as  Elephant 
Grass,  and  the  pollen  is  gathered  and  used 
like  flour  in  making  bread  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Sind  and  Bombay.  The  analysis  shows 
that  this  pollen  contains  about  47  per  cent,  of 
carbohydrates,  and  20  per  cent,  of-  albumi¬ 
noids.  The  area  over  which  this  is  gathered 
must  be  considerable: ;  .otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  it  worth  while  gathering 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  would  also  require 
gathering  at  a  particular  time  in  order  to 
prevent  loss  by  the;  'shedding  of  the  pollen. 

Meteorological  Observations. 

We  note  from  the  records  made  at.  Holland 
House,  Middlesex,  during  February  that  rain 
fell  on  seventeen  days  to  'the  extent  of  0.01  in. 
at  least.  The  greatest  amount  which  fell  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  0.47  in;,  on  the:  9th  ult. 
The  total  rainfall  for  the  month  was  2.23  in. 
The  highest  'temperature  in  the  shade  was 
54  deg.  on  the:  21st.  The  lowest  in  the  shade 
was  24  deg.  on  the  19th  and  29  th,  or  8  deg.  of 
frost.  On  the  same  dates  the  reading  on  the 
grass  was  1  deg.  lower.  There  were  seven¬ 
teen  days  on  which  frost  occurred  in  the 
shade,  and  nineteen  on  which  it  occurred  on 
the  grass.  The  highest  reading  of  the  baro- 
meter  was  30.50  on  the  25th,  and  the  lowest 
reading  occurred  on  the  1 0th  and  1 7th — 
namely,  29.05.  The  average,  height  for  the 
month  was  29.77  in. 

British  Weather  Chart  for  1904. 

The  above  chart  lias  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
B.  G.  Jenkins,  F.R.A.S.,  and  is  published  by 
Mr.  B.  Morgan,  65,  West-ow  Street,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E.  The  chart  is  based  upon  the 
author’s  paper  on  “Forecasting  the 
Weather,”  which  appears  in  the  bulletins  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Belgium, 
and  on  another  termed  “  Tellustria,”  There 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  exacti¬ 
tude  in  what,  he  says,  judging  from  past,  and 
present  weather.  April,  he  siSt.es,  is  to.  he 
mild  and  unsettled  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month  with,  thunder,  and  snow  about  the 
10th.  After  that,  the  weather  is  to.  he  bright, 
with  cold  easterly  winds.  May  is  to  'be  wet, 
and  very  unsettled  in  the  first,  half,  with  snow 
about  the  8th.  Towards:  the  end  of  the 
month  it  is  to  be  unsettled  and  mild.  June 
will  also  be  unsettled  except  for  about  ten 
days  in  the  middle.  We  furnish  these  note's 
so  that  our  readers  may  compare'  the'  weather 
chart  with  the  weather  up  to  that,  period. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  kitchen  gardener1  will  now  find  plenty  to  engage  his 
attention  for  some  weeks  to>  come  ;  indeed,  so  much  so  that  he 
will  hardly  know  in  which  direction  to  proceed  first,  and  it  is 
only  by  following  a  proper  system  of  management  that  the 
utmost  success  can  be  achieved. 

peas. — Lose  noi  time  in  getting  those  planted  out  in®'  them 
permanent  quarters'  which  have  been  raised  under  glass,  first 
making  quite  sure  that  these  have  been  thoroughly  hardened. 
Always  endeavour  to  stake  at  the  same  time,  and  where  birds 
are  troublesome,  net  also.  Make  successional  sowings  on  well- 
prepared  ground  ini  an  open,  position  of  the  garden.  Cartels 
Daisy,  Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Webbs  Stourbiidgei 
Marrow  are  all  first-rate  varieties  for  sowing  at  this  date  ;  be 
liberal  in  the. distance  between  the  rows. 

Broad  Beans. — These  should  likewise  be  planted  out  from 
bones  when  about  3  hi  high,  and  make  further  sowings  in  the 
open. 

Dwarf  Beans. — Make  a  good  sowing  of  Canadian  Wonder  m 
frames  on  a  very  mild  hotbed  about  18  in.  from  the  glass. 
These  will  prove  to  be  of  much  service  just  before  those  sown 
in  the  open  will  be  ready  for  picking.  Much  less  heat  will 
now  be  required  for  any  growing  in  pots  or  planted  out.  in 
heated  structures.  Frequent,  doses  of  manure-water  should  be 
applied  to  all  which  are  fruiting.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  syringe  thoroughly  twice  daily  with  tepid  water. 

Carrots. — Another  good  sowing  should  be  made  at  once  on 
a  warm  border;  both  the  stump-rooted  and  Improved  Inter- 
mediate  varieties  may  now  be  sown.  Give  a.  good  dressing  of 
soot  and  wood-ashes  at  the.  time  of  sowing,  and  unless  the  land 
is.  ideal  for  Carrots  and  extra,  good  roots  are  required,  time 
will  be  well  spent  in  boring  a  few  rows,  and  fill  in  with  a. 
suitable  mixture  finely  sifted,  nothing  being  better  than  old 
soil  which  has  been  preserved  from  the  potting  shed.  Place 
about  half  a.  dozen  seeds  in  each  hole,  and  thin  to.  one  at  a; 
station  when  in  rough  leaf.  Air  freely  all  which  are  growing 
under  glass ;  a.  moderate  thinning  only  should  be  given  at  first, 
as  the  young  tender  shoots  are  always  much  appreciated  when 
quite  small,  and  if1  judiciously  pulled  from  time  to  time  as  re¬ 
quired  will  do  the  permanent  ones  no.  harm.  A  slight  dusting 
of  soot  and  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  patent  manure  should 
be  given,  about  every  ten  days  and  watered  in  during  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Turnips. —Make  one  more  sowing  of  Carters’  Early  Forcing 
in  cold  frames',  air  freely,  and  thin  out.  as  soon  as  ready,  to 
prevent  the  plants  becoming  drawn.  Put.  in.  more  seed  of 
Early  Milan  on  a  warm  border,  and  protect  against  birds. 
Lift  any  roots  of  very  late  autumn  sowings',  trim  off  and  store 
in  sand  or  ashes/  under  a  north  wall,  where  these  will  last  for 
some  considerable  time.  I  have  for  some  years  grown  Webb  s 
Prizewinner,  a  green-topped  variety  of  great  value,  being  the 
hardiest  and  best  quality  of  any  I  am  acquainted  with  for 
winter  use. 

Celery.- — Continue  to  prick  off  successionial  batches  intoi 
boxes,  and  place  the  latter  in  cold  frames  or  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions  where  protection!  can  be  afforded  the  young  plants  if 
necessary.  Celeriac  should  he  pricked  off  in  thei  same  way. 
Lift  any  late-planted  Celery,  and  place  under  a  north  wall ; 
for  salads  it  will  be  of  service  for  flavouring  purposes.  Prepare 
trenches  for  all  the  earlier  plantings  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
work  should  never-  be  left  till  the  last  moment.,  as  by  exposing 
the  soil  to.  the  influence  of  the  weather  it.  is  rendered  in  a  much 
more  suitable  condition  for  receiving  the  plants. 

Leeks. — Sow  one  mere  pinch  of  seed  for  use  next  spring, 
and  prick  off  either  into'  boxes  or’  skeleton  frames  any  which 
are  ready.  Those  which  are  required  for  producing  extra  fine 
specimens  next  autumn  should  have  the  aid  of  glass  for  at 


least  another  fortnight..  Shorten  back  the  leaves  about  every 
ten  days. 

Winter  Greens,  which  will  include  nearly  all  of  the  Brassica 
family,  will  now  need  to  be  sown  for  early  work,  making  one 
more  towards  the  end  of  the  month  or  first  week  in  next. 
Choose  an  open  position,  which  has  not  been  occupied  during 
the  past  season  with  such  vegetables.  Mark  out  the  desired 
number  of  beds,  and  scatter  the  seed  thinly  broadcast- ;  by  so 
doing  the  extra  work  of  pricking  off  the  plants  will  be  avoided. 
Coo'd  netting  .should  be  strung  over  the  beds  effectively  to 
prevent  tire  destruction  of  the  seed  by  birds.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

For  Pythias.- — During  the  earlier  part  of  spring  there  are  few 
deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  if  any,  more  beautiful  than  the 
Forsy thias,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  cultivated  recom¬ 
mends  them  for  every  garden.,  whether  of  large  or  small  dimen¬ 
sions.  Almost  any  soil  suits  them,  providing  it  is  broken  iq. 
before  planting,  and  all  the  better  if  some  decayed  manure  is 
added ;  and  though  an  open,  sunny  position  is  the  best,  they 
are  not  particular  in  this  respect.  The  most  beautiful  variety 
is  Forsythia.  suspensia,  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  well  known  as  the  inferior  variety,  F.  viridissima,  which 
is  generally  seen,  owing  to'  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  it.  was  intro¬ 
duced  in,  1845,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  former.  F. 
susipensa  is  a,  slender-growing  shrub,  with  the  lower  shoots 
drooping  on  the  ground,  and  the  beautiful  pale  golden,  flowers 
are  bell  shaped  and  produced  all  along  the  stems-.  These  com¬ 
mence  to  open  now,  and  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
This  species  can  also  be  used  as  a  wall  shrub  and  succeeds  well 
on  the  north  side,  but.  it  never  looks  so.  beautiful  treated  in 
this,  way  a.s  when  allowed  to>  grow  naturally,  so  that  the  shoots 
can,  fall  about  as  they  please.  If  the  room  can  be  spared,  this 
shrub  is  magnificent  for  bedding  purposes  in  the  wilderness  or 
similar  position,,  and  when  grouped  in  this  way  an  effect  is 
produced  not  easily  forgotten.  This  species  is  also  known 
under  the/  names  of  Fortuned  and  Sieboldii,  and  the  garden 
form  intermedia,  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to.  be  recommended. 

F.  viridissima  differs  greatly  from  the  above  in  that  it 
flowers  a  little  later,  and  these  are-  deeper  in  colour.  The 
habit  is  stiff  and  it  forms  a  stout,  close  b-usb  more  suitable  for 
growing  as  a  single  plant,  in  the  shrubbery  than  treating  in  a 
similar  way  to  F.  suspensa,. 

F.  v.  variegata  resembles  the  above  in  habit,  and  the  foliage 
is  pleasingly  variegated. 

Audromedas. — Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant  these 
beautiful  evergreens,  and  the  best  results  are  undoubtedly 
obtained  when  several  plant®  are  grouped  together,  and  for 
planting  in  beds  on  lawns  they  arei  well  suited,  being  of  neat, 
compact  habit,  and  producing  a,  fine  effect,  when  clothed  with 
thei  counties®  numbers  of  flowers.  One  will  be  well  repaid  by 
giving  the  preparation  of  the  site  a  little  attention.  The  old 
soil  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  at  least  from  1  ft. 
to  2  ft.,  and  the  drainage  should  be  made  perfect.  An,  ex¬ 
cellent,  compost  in  which  to.  plant  will  consist  of  peat  and  de¬ 
cayed  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a,  liberal  quantity  of 
sharp,  road  sand  added,  and  when  planting  sufficient  space 
should  be  allowed  between  each  plant  to  give  them  a  chance 
to-  develop  perfectly,  so  that  replanting  is  not  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary.  An  excellent  edging  for  the  bed  will  be  found  in 
Erica  oarnea.  Some  very  desirable  species  of  Audromedas 
are-  A.  speciosa.,  with  its,  two-  varieties,  cassinefolia  and  pul- 
verulenta,  japonica,  arborea,  and  floribunda. 

A.  E,  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  Hou§e  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Headers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Azalea  indica. — Tliese  rank  among  the  most  useful  of  green¬ 
house  flowering  plants,  and  they  are  not  injured  fly  cutting  as 
are  most  hard-wooded  subjects.  As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom 
examine  them,  and  any  that  require  it  should  be  repotted  and 
placed  in  a  growing  temperature  until  new  growths  are  per¬ 
fected.  The  compost  should  consist  of  two-thirds  peat  and  one 
of  fibrous  loam,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  incorporated. 
Frequently  I  have  seen  the  plants  in  cold  houses,  wherein  they 
have  flowered  many  weeks  afterwards,  then  placed  straightway 
in  the  open.  This  is  prejudicial  to  healthy  growth  and  free 
flowering  in  ensuing  years.  The  aim  should  be  to  repot  any 
that  require  it  immediately  after  flowering,  and  others  should 
have  their  drainage  put  in  order  and  be  top-dressed.  With  a 
pair  of  scissors  cut  off  all  seed-vessels,  and  place  the  plants  m 
a  genial  temperature,  ranging  from  55  deg.  to  65  deg.,  syring¬ 
ing  them  twice  or  thrice  daily.  When  the'  new  shoots  attain 
2  in.  or  3  in.  in  length  remove  the  plants  to  cooler  and  drier 
quarters  for  a  few  weeks,  and  finally  transfer  to  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  open  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Ghent  Azaleas  that  have  been  forced  should  also  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  new  growth  by  precisely  the  same  treatment, 
and  after  duly  hardening  off  plant  out  in  beds  and  borders 
specially  prepared  for  such  subjects.  These  can  be  lifted  and 
potted  up  for  forcing  after  a  year  or  two’s  rest. 

Alpiniavittata.— This  is  a  noble  subject  for  the  stove  when 
well  grown.  To  bring  out  its  real  beauty  the  plant  must  be 
liberally  treated  from  the  time  growth  commences  until  it 
ceases  in  autumn.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  repot  them,  using 
a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  well-decayed 
manure,  adding  sand  and  sifted  mortar  rubble.  Avoid  over¬ 
potting,  for  to  retain  the'  rich  variegation  of  the  foliage  a 
limited  root-run  is  advised.  Pot  firmly,  and  when  the  roots, 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  top  growth  is  correspondingly 
active,  commence  feeding  with  farmyard  liquid  manure,  alter¬ 
nating  this  with  a.  sprinkling  of  some  artificial  fertiliser.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  regularly  throughout  the  growing  season. 

Exotic  Ferns. — The  repotting  or  top  dressing  of  all  these 
should  now  be  completed,  in  order  that  new  roots  may  per¬ 
meate  the  new  soil  before  hotter  weather  prevails.  Encourage 
free  growth  by  frequently  damping  the  floors  and  stages  of 
the  Structures  where  they  are  grown.  Although  all  exotic 
Ferns  resent,  overhead  syringing,  it  is  very  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  humid  atmosphere  about,  them,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  It  is  well  known  that  they  delight  in  shade, 
but  it  should  not  be  too  dense  whilst  new  growth  is  being 
made;  neither  should  every  ray  of  sunshine  be  kept  from  the 
plants.  F ull  sun  for  a  few  hours  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon  will  assist  in  developing  robust  and  well-coloured 
fronds. 

Abutilon  Sawitzii.- — This  silvery-leaved  plant  is  unsurpassed 
for  arranging  among  Ferns  and  other  plants  in  the  stove  or 
temperate  house.  It  is  alike  useful  for  the  adornment  of 
rooms  or  for  table  decoration  throughout  the  year.  Cuttings 
taken  from  old  or  leggy  plants  and  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil 
will  quickly  take  root  if  plunged  in  the  propagating  pit  or 
Cucumber  bed.  The  cuttings  that  make  the  most  shapely 
plants  in  a  short  time  are  those  taken  from  the  top  of  old 
unstopped  plants.  The  side  shoots  are  naturally  weaker,  and 
take  longer  to  grow  into  good  specimens.  So  easy  is  this  plant 
increased  by  cuttings  throughout  tire  year  that  it  is  not  advised 
to  retain  the  old  ones,  as  the  young,  vigorous  plants  are  best 
for  all  purposes.  When  rooted,  pot  off  singly  into  2-|--in.  pots, 
and  keep  on  a  shelf  near  the  light.  The  best  plants  are  those 
that  are  never  stopped,  but  allowed  to  grow  at  wall  in  small 
pots.  When  thus  grown  they  must  be  regularly  fed  with 
liquid  manure. 

Euphorbias. — The  old  plants  should  be  brought  out  from 
the  place  where  they  were  stored  for  the  winter,  and  if  not 
previously  done  they  should  be  pruned  back  to  within  a  few 
eyes  -of  the  point  at  which  they  started  last  year.  Cuttings 
will  soon  he  produced  by  placing  the  plants  in  heat  and  well 


syringing  them.  They  should,  where  possible,  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel  of  the'  older  wood  attached  and  inserted  round 
the  sides  of  small  pots,  then  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about 
75  deg.  Keep  moist  and  shaded,  and  wdren  rooted  pot  off 
singly  into  thumb  pots,  aud  grow  on  freely  on  .shelves  near  the' 
roof  glass1.  E.  pulcherrima  and  E.  jacquiniaeflora  are  invalu¬ 
able  for  winter  flowering,  and  the  method  of  propagation  is 
precisely  the  same.  Unless  it.  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock 
or  to  grow  large  specimens,  I  do'  not  advise  growing  the  plants 
the  second  year.  Young  plants  invariably  give  the  best  results 
for  general  decorative  puiposes.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Thunias. — Although  not  so  extensively  grown  as  their 
merits  deserve',  the  species  of  this  genus  are  becoming  better 
known,  and  are  met  with  more  frequently  in  Orchid  collections 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  no  class  of  Orchids 
more  tractable  to>  cultivation,  and  where  well  done  they  make 
attractive  subjects  for  exhibition  purposes  during  the  summer 
months.  They  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove  or  hothouse 
during  the  active  season  of  growth,  but  during  the  dormant 
season  a,  cool  but  dry  position,  such  as  a  vinery,  where  frost,  is 
excluded,  suits  them  admirably.  The  plants  commence  to 
show  signs  of  renewed  vitality  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
When,  the  new  growths  begin,  toi  advance,  it  is  desirable  to  re¬ 
move  the  plants  again  to  the  warm  house,  where  they  soon 
begin  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
new  roots  wdll  be  observed  at  the  base  of  the  newly-developing 
growth. 

The  sooner  annual  repotting  is  done  alter  this  the  better,  as 
it  the  roots  are  permitted  to  advance  to  too  great  a  length  there 
is  a  danger  of  their  tender  points  being  injured  during  the 
process  of  repotting.  The  old  slim-like  pseudo-bulbsi  should 
have  a  stick,  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  them  in  position,  tied 
to*  each.  They  should  then  b,e^  placed  several  together  in  a 
10-in, .  or  12-in.  pot.  Provide  ample  drainage,  say,  to  one- 
third  the  depth  of  the  pot,  over-la, ying  with  some  sphagnum, 
moss  or  turfy  loam.  Fill  in  the,  pot  with  a  compost  consisting 
cf  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  and  a,  little 
dried  cow  manure ;  add  sufficient  rough  sand  and  broken 
crocks  to  make  the  whole  porous.  After  the  plants  have  been 
placed  in  position,  and  made  moderately  firm  about  the-  roots, 
cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum.  Water 
thoroughly,  wetting  the  compost  through  wdien,  potting  is,  com¬ 
pleted,  after  which  water  must  be  given  with  discretion  until 
the  growth  gets  well  away  from  the  base. 

These  plants  root  almost  as  quickly  as  they  grow,  and  they 
soon  fill  the  pots,  so  that  by  the  time  the  plants  are  what  is 
termed  in  full  growth  they  will  require  liberal  root  moisture  ; 
an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  then  be  de¬ 
sirable,  and  every  encouragement,  is  necessary  to  induce  them 
to  flower  satisfactorily.  Soon  after  flowering  growth  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  plants  will  require  to  bei  gradually  ripened ; 
wdien  thei  foliage  has  fallen  it  is  then  time  to  place  them  under 
their  resting  conditions. 

Insect  pests  which  are  most  troublesome  are  red  spider.  If 
the  atmosphere  becomes  the  least  dry,  perhaps  from  excessive 
fire-heat,  these  pests  make  their  appearance,  and  they  can  be 
removed  by  carefully  washing  with  a  soft  sponge;  but  syringing 
freely  overhead  in  bright,  weather  generally  keeps  these  pests 
in  check.  Thrips,  especially  black  thrips,  attack  the  foliage 
and  flowers ;  where  there  are  flower-borders  near  or  tree®  over- 
hanging  the  honses,  these  pests;  get  blown  from  then1  haunts 
through  the  open  ventilators  into;  the  house,  so  that  one'  has,  to 
be  constantly  on  the  look  out.  Regular  intervals  of  fumigation 
and  spraying  is  the  safest  remedy  to  prevent  injury.  I  find, 
by  spraying  once  a,  week  and  regular  fort-nightly  fumigation, 
the  only  efficient  remedy  in  the  warm  divisions  of  our  Orchid 
house®.  This  is  more  particularly  desirable  at  the  present 
season,  as  the  new  growths  are  the  most,  likely  subjects'  to  be 
easily  and  permanently  injured  or  disfigured.  H.  J. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Pines, — The  weather  during  March  was  an  improvement  on 
the  two  previous  months,  the  bright  sunshine  proving  very 
beneficial  to  these  plants,  especially  to  those  in  their  flowering 
stage',  a,  period  when  lee®  moisture  should  be  maintained.  Sup¬ 
port  the  fruits  in  good  time  by  placing  two  states,  one;  on 
either  side  of  the  pot,  and  secure  the  fruit  between  with  cord, 
tying  the  stem,  also  the  crown,  but  allowing  ample  space  for 
further  development  of  the  fruit,  keeping  the  string  in  an 
upward  direction  so  that,  it  shall  not  prevent  the  fruit  from 
pushing  upwards.  Examine  the  plants  once  or  twice  each 
week  as  to  water,  and  only  apply  it  when  really  necessary, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  on  no  account  suffer  from 
drought  after  once  the  fruit  has  formed  ;  diluted  farmyard 
drainings  with  alternate  weak  guano-water  warmed  to  80  deg. 
will  be  found  suitable  for  fruiting  plants.  Maintain  a.  nigbtl 
temperature  of  70  deg.,  with  a.  rise  of  10  deg.  or  15  deg.  with 
sun-heat,  closing  from  2.30  to  3  pan.,  well  .springing  the  plung¬ 
ing  material,  walls,  path®,  -etc.,  and  keep  the  evaporating 
troughs  charged  with  ammonia  of  some  kind.  Should  the 
crowns  be  inclined  to  get  extra  large,  destroy  the  centre  with 
a  small  stick,  car’e  being  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fruit ;  a  light 
dewing  overhead  is  beneficial  to  swelling  fruits,  a.s;  likewise  to 
growing  plants,  but  excessive;  moisture  overhead  favours  large 
crowns.  Remove  any  gills;  that  is;  small  growths,  which 
appear  on  the  stem  at  the  base  of  the;  fruit,  and  do  not  allow 
more  than  two  suckers  to  develop  on  a  plant.  Another  batch 
of  plants  for  early  autumn  fruiting  should  be  started  this 
month,  choosing  well-rooted  plants  for  the  work,  giving  a. 
bottom  heat  of  80  deg.  or  85  deg.,  the  temperature  of  the;  house 
being  65  deg.  to  70  deg;  at  night,  with  the  usual  advance  by 
day.  Repot  any  plants  or  suckers  before  they  get  pot-bound. 

Bananas.  — These  may  be  successfully  grown  in  pots  or  tub®, 
providing  ample  headroom  can  bei  given  with  the  necessary 
temperature;  60  deg.  to  70  deg.  at  night.  Well  grown,  good 
clusters  of  fruit  can  be  had  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months 
after  planting  the  sucker,  which  may  be  done;  at  various  times 
in  the  year,  but  similar  to  most  other  fruits,  the  summer’s  sun 
is  necessary  to  ripen  and  add  flavour  to  the  huge  bunches 
varying  from  20  lb.  up'  to-  nearly  100  lb.  The  Banana,  being 
a  gross  feeder,  frequent  applications;  of  manure-water  are  re¬ 
quired  while;  the  fruits;  are  swelling,  but  as  soon  as  ripening 
begins  clear  water  only  should  be  given.  Heavy  syringings 
are  beneficial,  except  when  in  flower,  and  as'  the;  weight  of  the 
bunch  increase®,  support-  with  wire;  but  see  that,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  cut  the  bunch  by  placing  a  piece  of  bag  between.  Surface 
dressings,  too,  are  beneficial  after  the  fruits  are  set,  good  turfy 
loam,  ho-rse  droppings;  with  a  little  wood-ashes  being  suitable. 
Heavier  bunches  are;  grown  when  planted  out  ini  specially  pre¬ 
pared  borders,  which  must  be  well  drained;  Musa  Oavendishii 
being  the  on, e  most  generally  cultivated  in,  this  country. 

Melons. — The  earliest,  set-out  plants  of  January  sowing  have 
made  rapid  progress  the  past  few  weeks,  and  where  daily  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  in  fertilising  the  blossoms  fruit  will  be  swelling 
away  by  now.  From  two  to  four  fruits  are  ample;  on  a,  single 
cordon,  suspending,  these  with-  boards  or  nets  so.  .as  nor  to 
cripple  the  bine;  or  lateral  .bearing  the  fruit,  and  when  water 
is;  required  at  the  root,  too  much  care  cannot  be;  taken  to  see 
that  it  is  not  poured  on  close,  to  the  stem,  where  canker  usually 
sets;  in  near  the  base.  Manurial  waterings  should  be  given 
alternately  with  clear  water,  examining  them  every  few  days 
.when  growing  in  borders,  while  those  in,  pots;  must  be  tested 
two  or  three  times'  each  day,  and  often  need  water  twice,  if  n,ot 
thrice  during  bright  weather.  Syringe;  the  plants  lightly  early 
mornings  and  again  at  closing  time  towards;  3  pan.,  and  main¬ 
tain.  a  night  temperature’  of  70  deg.,  advancing  to  15  deg.  with 
sun-heat.  Drain,  and  fertilise  succession  plants  when  the  pollen 
is  dry  about,  midday,  and  pinch  the  point  of  the  shoot  out  at, 
the  first  or  second  leaf  beyond  the  fruit  according  to;  spaoei 
between,  each  cordon.  Sow  every  third  week,  and  plant  out 
for  succession  before  the  plants;  geib  pot-bound — a,  check  they 
seldom  get  over — and  sponge  with  warm,  soapy  water,  should 


red  spider  put  in  an  appearance,  using  care,  a®  the  foliage  soon 
breaks  off. 

Planting  Vines. — Early  April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  youuu 
Vine®  under  glass;  making  the  border  of  good  maiden  turfy 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  a  little 
bone  meal  thoroughly  mixed  and  put  in  on  the  dry  side,  when 
possible,  making  fairly  firm.  The  depth  neied  not  exceed  2  ft., 
with  6  in.  to  9  in,,  of  drainage  below,  and  a  width  of  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  is  sufficient,  for  the  first  two;  or  three  years.  Vines  just 
on  the  move  should  have  most  of  the  soil  shaken  from  the 
root®  and  the  latter  spread  out,  covering  with  3  in.  or  4  in.  of 
so-il  and  not  over  watered,  very  little  being  necessary  until 
growth  becomes;  active;  but,  syringe  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noons,  borders;  walls;,  etc.,  maintaining  a  night  temperature 
of  55  deg.  to  60  de;g.  James  Mayne. 

Breton,  Devonshire. 


Gloriosa  superba. 

This  is,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  stove  bulbs,  and  especially 
belonging  a,s,  it,  does  to  the  order  Lilia, ce-ae.  It,  is  not  grown 
nearly  so  much  as  it,  deserves  to  be;  although  it  succeeds  in 
any  warm  house  after  it  gets  started  a  bit..  It  should  be  re¬ 
potted  now  in  a,  mixture  of  one.  part  good  turfy  loam,  one  of 
peat,  a, nd  one  of  leaf  so-il,  with  a,  little  sand,  and  be  well  mixed 
together.  It  -should  be  nice  and  lumpy,  about  the  size  of 
liens’  eggs.  The-  b-ulb®  should  be  placed  about  three;  in  a  12-in. 
po-t,  taking  care  to  select  bulbs  of  a,  uniform  size;  so-  that  they 
start  -off  together.  These  should  be  placed  in  the  stove;  or, 
better  still,  they  could  be  plunged  in.  a-  little  bottom  heat  in 
a  temperature;  of  70  deg.  Sometimes  they  are  a  bit  long  in 
making  a  start,  owing,  no  d-o-ubt,  to  the  b-ulbs  not  being  pro¬ 
perly  ripened  the  previous  year.  After  the-  gro-wth  gets  about 
1  ft-,  high  they  should  be  placed  in  their  quarter®  where  they 
are  to  flower,  and  trained  up  pillars  -o-r  up  the  roof,  where  they 
are  best-  seen  to-  advantage;  but  can  be  trained  any  fashion, 
whichever  suit®  the  employer  best. 

As  the  pots,  get  full  of  roots-,  they  will  benefit  by  being  fed 
with  manure-water  or  a,  little  artificial  manure-.  If  artificial  is 
used,  it,  should  be  mixe-d  with  about  twice  as  much  soil,  and 
spread  around  the  top  of  the  p-ot.  By  mixing  the  manure  with 
soil,  the  ro-ots  are;  not  s-o-  liable  to  get  injured,  as  some  manures 
are  very  fiery.  The  plants  thus  treated  will  be  in  flower  in 
July,  and  will  last  a,  good  while;  fresh  flowers  kee-p  coming  as 
the  others  -go-  off. 

It  is,  indeed,  a,  curious  flower,  but  still  very  pretty,  the 
flower  being  of  a,  deep  orange  and  red  colour,  and  it  lasts  well 
cut-.  For  the  dinner-table  it  is  unique,  with  a,  few  fronds  of 
fern.  It  shows  up  wonderfully  well  by  lamp-light-.  The  plants 
when  growing  like;  plenty  of  heat  and  m-oisture,  and  must  never 
he  allowed  to  get-  dry  at  the  ro-ot.  They  are;  subject  to  red 
spider  and  t-hrips,  s-o-  that  the  syringe-  must  be  frequently  used. 
A  spray  over  with  some  insecticide  about  once  a  week  would 
keep  them  free;  and  clean,  -always  bearing  in  mind  that  pre¬ 
vent, i-on  is1  better  than  cure-. 

After  the  plants  have  do-ne  flowering  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a,  warm  pit,  where;  they  will  get  a,  little  s-un,  and  a.s 
the  foliage;  dies  down  water  should  gradually  be  withheld. 
Then  the-  pots  could  be;  placed  on  their  side  in  a,  warm  ho-use. 
Underneath  the  stage  is,  a  very  good  place;  taking  care  the 
pots,  are;  no-t,  too  cl-o-se  to-  the  hot  pipe®. 

'Seed  of  Gloriosa®  should  be  sown  in  January,  and  treated 
very  much  the  same  as  above,  although  it,  is,  best  to  give-  them 
a  dro-p  -o-f  water  occasionally  in  winter,  or  the;  small  bulbs  may 
get  dried  up.  Of  course,  they  would  not  flower  for  several 
years.  There  are-  three'  o-r  four  varieties  of  Gloriosa®,  all  re¬ 
quiring  the; -s-ame  treatment,.  Littonia.  modest  a.  does  well  under 
the  same;  treatment.  J  Q 


Erica  carne-a  is  now  in  perfection,  aud  in  spite  -of  its  being 
an  old  and  well-known  Heath  it  is  yet  one  of  the  best. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  spring  flowers  are  amongst  the 
most  popular  in  the  garden,  which  they  serve  to  cheer  after  a. 
long  and  dull  winter  of  monotony,  and  usually  very  sunless 
'in  our  climate.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  have  always  been  de¬ 
moted  to  hardy  flowers,  and  in  their  Ditton  Hill  Nurseries,  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey,  many  things  may  be  found  to  interest  the 
lover  of  hardy  plants.  Early  spring  bulbs  are  everywhere  in 
the  open  air,  and  later  ones  .are  corning  on  to  keep  up  the  suc¬ 
cession  which  this  class  of  plants  are  destined  to  fill. 

The  other  week  we  made  a  journey  to  these  nurseries  to  see 
the  early  flowers  once  more,  and  to  note  any  recent  additions 
or  novelties.  Very  interesting  and  beautiful  was  the  new 
Anemone  angulosa  alba,  a  pure  white  variety  of  the  Great 
Hepatica,  as  the  species  is  named.  Tire  anthers  are  creamy, 
and  that  is  all  the  trace  of '  colour  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
flower.  There  are  at  least  three  white  varieties  of  the  Common 
Hepatica  (A.  Hepatica),  but  the  more  common  single  white 
variety  lias  pink  anthers.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
new  variety  is  an  acquisition  to  a  class  of  plants  which  is 
honestly  admired  by  hardy  plant  lovers  throughout  the 
country.  Our  illustration  taken  in  the  nurseries  shows  a  small 
plant  of  this  scarce  variety. 

Another  Anemone  of  great  interest  was  that  named  A.  coro- 
naria  Eastern  Queen,  to  indicate  wild  forms  of  the  species  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  single  and  double  Poppy  and  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  with  a  white  or 
pale  pink  zone  in  the  centre,  and  vary  very  greatly  in  the  form 
of  the  coloured  sepals. 

Before  passing  round  the  nurseries  we  looked  into  the  glass¬ 
houses,  which  are  gently  heated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
on  bulbs  for  early  work  and  preserving  a.  few  things  which 
may  be  described  as  greenhouse  subjects.  One  of  these  was 
Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  a  hybrid  between  L.  .aurea  and  L.  tricolor. 
The  flowers  are  tubular,  drooping,  and  yellow,  tinted  with  red, 
but  ultimately  become  a  clear  bright  yellow  when  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  Judging  from  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  its  greater 
frequency  in  gardens  than  L.  aurea  at  least,  we  conclude  that 
it  is  a  better  garden  plant,  and  responds  more  readily  to  culti¬ 
vation.  Our  illustration  shows  a  small  potful  of  this  graceful 
and  early-flowering  greenhouse  subject,  which  isi  so  easily 
managed  that  every  establishment  should  grow  a  batch  of  it  for 
brightening  the  conservatory  in  the  early  spring  months. 

A  batch  of  Primula,  obeonica.  included  a  new  variety  with 
rich  carmine  flowers,  and  another  named  P.  o.  fimbriata  had 
1  the  corolla  deeply  fringed  or  cut  at  the  edges. 

Several  of  the  Saxifragas  of  the  Megasea  section  are  now  in 
flower — have  been  in  bloom,  in  fact,  for  some  months — particu¬ 
larly  S.  ligulata  and  varieties  derived  from  it,  as  well  as  S. 
eiliata.  The  white  flowers  of  the  last-named  species  are  beauti¬ 
fully  set  off  with  the  pink  calyx  and  hirsute  leaves.  It  is  not 
"  quite  so  hardy  as  the-  other  large-leaved  species,  but  is  well 
worth  the  protection  of  a.  cold  frame  in  winter. 


Several  of  the  varieties  of  S.  oppositifolia  were  also  in  bloom, 
including  S.  O’,  major  and  S.  o.  alba,  with  their  large  purple 
I  and  white  flowers  respectively.  The  new  S.  Grisebarihii  is 
very  pretty  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves  alone,  which  are  red, 

•  tipped  with  green.  The  flowers  are  also  red,  but  of  small  size. 
The  specie-'  seems  to  respond  to  cultivation  much  more  readily 
than  the  older  S.  media  and  porophylla,  belonging  to  the  same 
Section.  The  white  flowers  of  S.  burseriana  are  of  wonderfully 
large  size  in  proportion  to  the  plant.  The  yellow  flowers  to 
S.  sancta  are  highly  desirable  during  the  month  of  March,  even 
although  the  blooms  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  S.  apiculata, 
a  hybrid  which  is  now  destined  to  become  widely  spread  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  vigorous  constitution  and  easy  cul¬ 
tivation. 


The  Scillas  and  Chionodoxas  were  practically  everywhere, 
foi,  independently  of  those  planted  in  beds  and  on  the'  rockery, 
stray  bulbs  were  coming  up  in  many  parts  of  the  nursery  where 
;  plantations  of  them  had  existed  in  previous  years.  These' 


stray  bulbs  were  making  splendid  growth  with  numerous 
flowers  on  a  raceme.  This  would  apply  to  C.  Luciliae  and  S. 
bifolia.  Very  plentiful  also'  was  S.  sibirica,  with  its  rich  sky- 
blue  flower’s. 

Closely  akin  to  these  was  Hyacinthus  azureus  robust  us, 
which  gardeners  will  persist  in  naming  Muscari  ;  the  hell¬ 
shaped  flowers  are,  however,  perfectly  open  at  the  mouth,  and 
not  contracted  as  in  Muscari.  The  sky-blue  flowers  are  very 
attractive.  The  beautiful  white-flowered  Muscari  botiyoides 
album  was  also  in  bloom.  While  speaking  of  these  bulbs  wo 
cannot  omit  mention  of  the  pure  white  Chionodoxa  Luciliae 
alba,  and  Scilla  sibirica  alba,  both  growing  upon  the  rockery  and 
flowering  freely.  Asi  yet  they  are  very  scarce  but  beautiful 
varieties  that  will  yet  find  their  way  into'  many  gardens. 

Daffodils  were  represented  by  several  early  members  of 
the  genus,  including  the  beautiful  Narcissus  cyclamineus,  which 
has  been  flowering  for  many  weeks  past,  both  in  cold  frames 
and  also  upon  the  rockery.  The  smallest  of  all  the  Ajax  type 
of  Daffodils  is  N.  minimus',  a  tiny  form,  the  segments  of  which 
do  not  overlap.  By  this  the  cultivator  can  always  tell  whether 


Anemone  angulosa  alba. 


he  has  got  the  truei  N.  minimus.  Ascending  the  scale  as  to 
size,  we  come  upon  N.  nanus,  which  has  some  relationship  to 
N.  minor.  The  early-flowering  N.  pallidus  praecox  was  also 
in  bloom,  and  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  its  early  flowering 
in  the  open  air.  Very  much  larger  in  every  way  was  N.  Henry 
living,  now  veiy  popular,  both  for  outdoor  culture  and  early 
forcing.  N.  capax  plenus  is  evidently  the  earliest  of  the  double 
varieties,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  habit  and  flowers  of 
moderate  size. 

Amongst  Primulas  very  fine  were  P.  denticulate  and  P.  d. 
alba.  During  the  past  year  or  two  the  white  variety  has  come 
to  the  front  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to>  the  indoor  decora¬ 
tion  of  cool  houses,  such  as  greenhouses,  and  conservatories. 
It  is  much  more  vigorous  than  albinos  sometimes  are  and  is 
readily  raised  from  seed.  The  bright  rosy  flowers  of  P.  rosea 
are  always  interesting  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  Poly¬ 
anthus  Blue  Beauty  is  another'  very  desirable  Primula,  being, 
in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  the  blue  Primrose.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  main  stem  does  not  always  lengthen,  so 
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that  the  same  plant  may  appear  like  a  Primrose  at  one  time 
and  a  Polyanthus  at  another.  It  has  been  our  belief  for  many 
years  past  that  the  garden  Polyanthus  has  been,  derived  from 
the  Primrose  simply  by  the  elongation  of  the  common  stalk  of 
the  flowers  and  not  by  hybridisation.  We  could  see  this  form 
of  evolution  in,  the  Primrose  known  asi  P.  altaica  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  This  name  was  incorrect,  however,  as  it 
was  only  a  coloured  variety  of  the  Primrose,  and  since  then 
has  given  rise  to  thei  blue  Primrose  and  the  blue  Polyanthus. 

Besides  those  we  have  already  mentioned  we  came  upon 
several  other  Anemones  on  the  rockery,  including  A.  blanda 
annulate.,  blue  with  a  white  zone  in  the  centre ;  and  A.  b. 
taurica,  the  latter  being  rather  a  variable  plant  with  rose,  blue, 
and  white  or  mottled  flowers,  this  being  due  to  variation  in  a 
wild  state  and  their  introduction  without  being  separated  into 
colours.  A.  Hepatica  was  flowering  freely  in  blue  and  white 
single  varieties,  as  well  as  the  double  red  and  the  double  blue. 
Ini  veiy  fine  form  was  Ills  reticulata,  one  of  the  best  for  oub 
door  culture  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  doe®  not  bloom  till 
March  or  April  out.  of  doors,  and  thereby  escapes  much  of  the 
bad  weather  to  which  our  fickle  climate  renders  us  liable.  The 
flowers  are  softly  but  deliciously  scented.  Its  distant  relative 
I.  unguioularis  (style, sa,)  has  been,  flowering  for  months  past. . 

Very  cheerful  now  upon,  the  rockery  is  Adonis  vernalis,  with 
its  dwarf  stems,  finely-divided  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Those  who  like  winter  tints  upon,  the  rockery  will 
find  a  good  subject  in  Tellima  granJflora  purpurea,  with  purple 
leaves.  Amongst  early-flowering  Crucifers  we  noted  Arabis 
albida  fl.  pi.  coming  into  bloom,  while  the  dense  tufts  of  leaves1 
produced!  by  Draba  grandiflora.  were  covered  with  their  white 
flowers.  A  very  pleasing  Umbellifer  is  Hacquetiai  Epipaotis, 
with  its  yellow  flowers  and  bracts.  Very  fine  evergreen  foliage 
is  supplied  by  the  Setteringwort  (Helleborus  foetidus).  With 
the  lengthening  days,  Erica  cain.ea  was  developing  a  fine  rich 
rose-purple  colour. 

For  many  years  past  Messrs.  Barr  have  had  a  very  repre¬ 
sentative  and  valuable  collection,  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Crocus:  Many  of  them  were;  in  bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  those  which  interested  us..  A  new 
variety  was  C.  candidus'  luteus,  with  clear  yellow  flowers  and 
darker  base,  being  a  yellow  variety  of  what  was  originally  a. 
white  Crocus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  noted  a  white  variety  of 
an  orange-coloured  Crocus — namely,  C.  chrysanthus  albidus. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  with  a.  yellow  base  inside,  and 
pointed  segments  that,  give  the  flowers  a  beautiful  starry 
appearance  under  the  influence  of  sunshine.  A  very  strong¬ 
growing  and  free-flowering  Crocus  is  C.  thomasinianus,  with, 
large  pale  blue  flowers  appearing  amongst  the  earliest.  Very 
distinct  a.nd  beautiful  also  were  C.  sulphurous  and  C.  s. 
striatius,  the  latter  having  three  dark  purple  lines  on  the  back 
of  the  flowers.  Somewhat  similar  is.  C.  stellatus,  feathered 
with  brownish-purple  on  the  back  of  the  outer  segments.  Then 
again,  we  have  C.  versicolor  flore  alba,  with  white  flowers 
feathered  at  the  base  only.  A  very  tiny  flower  is  C.  biflorus 
minor.  Those  of  C.  b.  pusillus.  are  white,  with  a,  deep  purple 
feather.  A  very  handsome  Crocus  is  C.  aureus;,  with  self- 
coloured  golden-yellow  flowers..  C.  a,,  laeteus,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  creamy  flowers.  A  very  early  Crocus,  with  large 
blooms,  is  C.  Imperati  with  pale  purple  flowers,  feathered  with 
darker  purple  on  the  back. 

The  varieties  of  C.  vernus  are  n.ow  exceedingly  numerousi, 
and.  seeing  that  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  Dutch  growers 
in  such  large  quantities,  it  \Vould  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to 
o-row  them  here.  The  collection,  however,  is,  devoted  to  rare 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  vernal  Crocus  that  are  rather 
scarce  in  Dutch  collections,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  collection.  For 
instance,  C.  v.  Geo,.  Maw  has  white  flowers  with  a,  yellow  stripe 
on  the  upper  third  of  the  midrib  of  the  outer  segments,  and 
the  scarlet  stigmas  are  sometimes  protruded  from  the  flower 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  very  conspicuous.  Very  handsome  also 
is  C.  v.  leuoorliynchus,  with  a,  white  tip  to  the  flowers,  below 
which  is  a  very  dark  violet-purple  zone,  with  a  paler  blue  base, 
the  contrast  being  very  striking.  C.  v.  variegatus  has  large 


white  flowers  with  a  dark  purple  tube,  often  with  a  feather 
to  the  outer  segments.  C.  v.  obovatus  is  white,  feathered  with 
purple  on  both  faces.  A  large  flower  also  is  C.  v.  Emperor, 
purple ;  also1  C.  v.  albiflorus,  with  white  flowers  and  a  purple 
tube,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a,  collection  of  these  early  spring 
flowering  subjects. 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

This,  the  most,  important  item  in  fruit  growing,  is  not  so 
well  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  so 
well  understood  at,  the  present  day  as  it  has  been  amongst 
gardeners  of  some  considerable  time  ago: 

It  is,  a  pity  such  is  the  case,  but  it  is  a  fact,  as  anyone  can 
see  who  looks  at  a  young  plantation  of  fruit  trees  and  then,  has 
a  walk  round  some  of  the  old  “  long-established  ”  gardens, 
where  you  find  the  trees  in  splendid  form  and  still  in  good 
bearing  order.  Now,  the  successful  fruit  grower  must  under¬ 
stand  how  to  use  the  knife  on  both  top  and  roots  of  his  trees. 

A  judicious  use  of  the  knife  is  as  much  required  on  the  roots 
a, si  on  the  tops;  of  fruit,  trees,  of  course  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing. 

When  the  roots  run  away  in  long,  thick  runners  they  are  of 
very  little  use  asi  feeders  to  the  tree,  and  this  is  veiy  often 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  very  large  and  soft,  shoots ;  when 
such  appear  the  roots  should  be  seen  to. 

This,  is  best  performed  in  early  winter,  allowing  the  roots 
which  are  cut  to;  heal  over,  and  be  ready  to1  send  out,  fibres 
in  early  spring.  Take  out,  a  trench  2  ft.  to,  3  ft.  from  the 
base  of  the  tree,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  it,  and  two 
spits  broad,  and  dig  down  until  you  are  under  all  the;  roots, 
being  careful  with  all  fibrous  roots,  but,  all  long  bare  ones 
should  be  cut,  with  a,  sharp  knife  on  the  inside  of  the  trench, 
and  then  a,  good  barrowload  of  loam  put,  into  the  trench,  when 
the  cut  ends  will  soon  heal  over  and  send  out  nice  fibres,  and 
very  soon  the  difference  will  be  detected  on.  the  top  of  the 
tree.  In  making  the  cut  of  the  root,  lift  the  root,  place  the 
knife  under  it  where  you  wish  to,  cut  it  and  cut  upwards,  having 
the  knife  always  very  sharp1,  ensuring  a  good  clean  cut. 

When,  you  wish  to  root  prune  an  old  tree.,  it  is  best  to'  do 
it  in  two  or  three  sea, son®,  doing  a,  half  or  a  third  in  one 
season  and  the  other  half  or  third  the  following  season,  and  so 
on  ;  then  it  doe®  not  give  it  so  much  of  a  check  all  at  once. 
If  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  well  looked  after  it,  reduces  the  work 
on  the  top  to  a  great,  extent,  hut  this  should  also  be  well  looked 
after.  One  who,  thoroughly  understands  the  management,  of 
fruit  trees  in  regard  to  pruning  ha®  a  greater  control  over  the 
crop,  than  one  would  imagine  ;  this  is  easily  seen  by  anyone 
visiting  a,  few  gardens.  In,  the  one;  garden  you  find  the  trees 
bare  of  fruit,,  with  plenty  of  vegetative  growth  on  them,  and 
the  owner  complaining  of  the  bad  season  for  fruit ;  while  the 
next  one  you  go  into  the  trees;  are  comfortably  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  the  owner  is  justly  proud  of  them.  This  is  because 
he  understands  his  trees;,  the  pruning,  thinning  fruit,  etc. 

In  pruning,  one  must,  not,  be  afraid  to,  use  the  knife,  hut, 
use  plenty  of  common, -sense  along  with  it.  When,  cutting  off  a 
shoot  that  is  not  required,  cut  it,  right  away  ;  do  not,  leave  it, 
an  inch  or  soi  long,  a®  you  then  leave  plenty  of  wood  buds 
which  take  away  the  nourishment  which  should  be  going  to 
nourish  the  developing  fruit  buds,  and  the  consequences  are 
the  fruit  buds  are  starved  and  cannot  resist  severe  cold  or  othei 
adverse  conditions  at  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  On  the  othei 
hand,  when,  judiciously  pruned,  when  every  .shoot  that  is  not 
required  is  cut  right  away,  and  even  some  of  the  unnecessary 
fruit  buds  cut  away  also,  you  then  give  the  buds,  that  are  left, 
a,  chance  to  be  thoroughly  nourished  and  have  plenty  of  food 
substances,  carried  to  them  to  supply  their  need  at,  the  critical 
moment,  and  also,  throughout  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  It  also 
does  good  in,  the  growing  season  ;  a,s  the  trees  are  not  so  thick 
the  sun  has  full  play  amongst  the  branches  and  assists  in 
developing  the  fruit  and  also  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  and 
develop  the  buds  for  the  succeeding  crop. 
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Apples  and  Pears  require  close  pruning,  spurring  always  well 
back ;  while  for  Plums,  Cherries,  etc.,  lay  in  as  much  yo-ung 
wood  as  possible,  and  thin  out  all  unnecessary  old  wood,  as 
they  fruit  freely  on  the  young  wood  as;  well  as  on  spurs. 

W.  Good. 


Modern  Culture  of  Gloxinias. 

The  Gloxinia,  or  what  must  in  future  be  named  Sinningia., 
has  undergone  a.  considerable  change  during  the  past,  twenty 
years. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  made  in  a  stove,  where  it 
behaved  itself  in,  a.  shy  and  bashful  manner,  never  daring  to 
lift  up  its  flower-head  in  the  bold,  determined  manner  so  admir¬ 
ably  described  at  page  180  of  “  G.  W.”  Need  I  state  that  the 
■■lowing  colours,  beautiful  shades,  and  delicate  markings  so 
artistically  portrayed  in  the  Supplement  were  then  awarding, 
their  place  being  taken  up  by  washed-out  colours  and  shades. 
It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  a  stove  temperature  is 
not  required  at  any  period  of  the  growth  of  Sinningia.  after  the 
seeds  have  germinated.  I  find  that  the  seedlings  require  to 
be  raised  in  a  temperature  of  7  0  deg. 

I  will  give  our  mode  of  procedure.  Seed  is  sown  early  in 
February,  6-in.  pots  being  preferable  for  this  purpose,  are  well 
drained,  and  filled  to  within  4-  in.  of  the  top  with  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  In  the 
centre  of  this  a  thumb  pot  is  sunk  (the  hole  in  the  bottom 
having  been  cemented  up  previously).  The  rim  of  the  pot 
should  appear  about  ^  in.  above  the'  surface  of  the;  soil  in  the 
pot,  the  surface  having  been  made  even..  Water  with  boiling 
water  to  kill  any  vegetable,  insect,  or  germ  life.  The;  little 
pot  may  also  be  filled  with  water.  The  whole  is  then  allow ed 
to  settle  and  soak  for  some  time,  when  a  dash  of  silver  sand 
is  given  to  the  surface.  On  this  the  seed  is  sown  evenly.  A 
piece  of  slate  or  a,  square  of  glass,  with  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
underneath,  excludes  the  light  and  conserves1  the  moisture. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  pot  of  water  in  the  centre  keeps 
the  soil  sufficiently  damp  without  either  watering  overhead 
or  dipping,  as  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  Germination  will, 
under  the  above  conditions,  soon  take  placet,  when  the  young 
seedlings  must  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  light  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house,  keeping  them  shaded  from  direct  sunshine. 
At  this  stage  the  seedlings  are  subject  to  damping  off,  but 
here  again  I  find  that  the  little  pot  of  water  in  the  centre 
regulates  the  moisture  in  the  soil  so  that  damping  rarely  takes 
place. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  will  bear  handling  they  should  be 
pricked  out  singly  into  shallow,  well-drained  pans,  or  boxes 
1  filled  with  a  similar  compost  to  that  used  for  seed-sowing. 

They  delight  in  a  moist,  humid  atmosphere,  and  in  a  Melon 
pit  or  intermediate  house  will  grow  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  touch  each  other  in  the  pans,  it  is  a.  good  plan 
to  pot  off  every  alternate  plant  into  22-in.  pots.  This  gives 
more  room  in  the  pan,  where  they  make  quicker  growth  and 
stronger  plants  for  the  next  shift.  When  they  have  well  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  they  ma.y  be  shifted  into  their  flowering 
pots,  which  should  be  4  in.  or  5  in.,  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
A  good  compost  for  this  potting  will  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  half  part  of  oak  leaves  and  well  deu 
compoxed  horse  droppings,  half  part  of  sharp  grit  or  sand.  On 
■  no.  account,  must  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water,  though 
they  do  better  when  kept  on  the  diy  side  at  the  roots  when 
given  a  gentle  spray  overhead  night  and  morning  with  tepid 
water.  Rain  water  is  best  for  this  purpose,  as  nearly  all  water 
eontains  lime  in  solution,  and  as  evaporation  takes  place  a. 
sediment  is  left  amongst  the  minute  hairs  on  the  leaf.  This 
is  often  accountable  for  their  spotted  and  disfigured  appearance. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  begin  to  show  flower,  about  the  end  of 
June,  they  may  with  safety  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  as  they  are  by  no  means  so  tender  as  our 
fathers  believed  them  to  be.  In  fact,  I  find  quite  the  opposite, 
that  they  are  benefited  by  the  change.  The;  substance  and 
size  of  the  flower  are  improved  upon,  and  the  time  of  flowering 
is  materially  lengthened.  As  the  main  object  the  first  season 
is  to  get  tubers  for  future  use,  every  care  should  be  taken  not 


to  let  them  get  a  check.  Weak  liquid  manure  made  from 
sheep’s  droppings,  given  twice  a.  week,  will  be;  found  beneficial, 
but  if  even,  this  is  overdone  the  tubers  will  not  keep  so  well 
throughout  the  winter.  As  soon,  a.s  they  show  signs  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  withhold  water  gradually  until  the  foliage  dies  away,  when 
the  pots  ma.y  be  stored  on  their  sides  in  a  dry  place,  where 
the  temperature  will  not,  fall  below  45  deg.  When  the  time 
comes  for  starting  them  in  'spring  the  pots  should  be  well 
watered  and  placed  on  a  warm  shelf  near  the  glass.  As  soon  as 
growth  commences  shake  them  out,  and  repot  into,  their  flower- 
ing  pots,  in  the  compost  already  named. 

The  flowering  season  may  extend  from  May  till  October 
if  sucoesisional  batches  are  started.  If  it  isi  desired  to  increase 
any  variety,  this  can  be  done  by  taking  cuttings;  from  the  young 
shoots',  which  root  freely  in  a.  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 

Leaf  cuttings'  may  also  be  had  when  the  leaf  is  fully  de¬ 


Lachenalia  Nelsoni.  (See  p.  299.) 


veloped  by  making  incisions  l  in.  apart-  on  the  back  of  the 
middle,  and  pegging  down  the  leaf  on  a,  pan  of  light  sandy 
peat  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  propagating  frame,  when  little 
tubers  will  form  at  each,  incision,  which  will  develop  into  nice 
plants  the  following  year. 

As  seedlings  are  more  vigorous  in  constitution  than  cuttings, 
and  in  the  case  of  Gloxinias;  come  true  to  variety  and  colour,  the 
methods  of  propagating  by  cuttings  is  now  fast  dying  out. 

James  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay,  N.B. 


Ti;ees  at  Adpiscombe. — The  old  East  India  Company’s 
Military  College  is  situated  here.  Earl  Roberts  and  many  other 
soldiers  have  been  trained  here,  giving  the  place  historic  interest. 
Many  of  the  trees  have  names  cut  in  them,  including  those  of 
former  cadets,  such  as  Havelock,  Outram,  and  Grant.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Peter  the  Great  are  said  by  tradition  to 
have  sat  under  one  of  these  trees,  and  now  several  of  them  have 
to  be  cut  down  on  account  of  building  operations. 
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Symphyandra  Wanneri. 

This  is  a  charming  member  of  the  Campanula  family  and 
may  be  roughly  described  as  a  miniature  mauve-flowered 
Canterbury  Bell.  It  is.  a  biennial,  and  as  it  flowers  about 
May,  seeds  should  be1  sown  about  June  previous,  so  a®  to.  give 
it  a  ’long  season  of  growth,  and  if  grown  on  in  a  rich  sandy 
compost  nice  sturdy  plants  will  be  the  result,  which,  in  duo 
course,  will  throw  up.  their  pyramidal  flower-spike®,  bearing 
from  thirty  to  forty  lovely  pure  mauve  bell-shaped  flowers. 
The  segments,  of  the  Symphyandra  are  more  acutely  pointed 
than  in  the  Canterbury  Bell,  otherwise,  except,  in  size,  there 
is  a.  most  marked  similarity.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
perianth  of  the  Symphyandra  flowers  will  be.  about.  U  m. 

The.  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  if  grown  in  pot®  it  will 
repay  a  little  protection  during  the  winter  months. 

I  remember  seeing  a  splendid  batch  in.  flower  in  the  Alpine 
House  at  Kew,  and  the  thought  passed  through  _  my  mind  at 
the.  time  that  here  was  a  plant  well  worth  growing,  specially 
for  exhibition  at  the  Temple  Show  in  May.  There  were,  per¬ 
haps,  about,  a,  dozen  splendid  specimens  in  flower  at  the  time, 
and  they  stood  out  distinctly  by  their  colour  and  pyramidal 
habit  amongst  the  other  choice  occupants  of  the  Alpine  House. 
The  height  of  the  plants  when  in  flower  is  about  18  in.  After 
flowering,  seeds  arei  produced  freely,  which  should  be.  saa  ed, 
as  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  is  expended  in,  flowering-  and 
in  producing  its  seeds.  It.  is.  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  at. 
once  in  a.  pan  in  a  frame ;  prick  them  out  early  and  give  them 
every  chance  to.  make  nice  sturdy  plants  before  winter. 

There  is  another  species,  S.  Hoffmanni,  which  has  creamy 
flowers  and  a  pendulous  habit,  but  although  it  is  very  pretty 
it  cannot  approach  the  first-named.  The  name  Symphyandra 
denotes  that  their  anthers  are  joined  together,  which  is,  ml 

fact,  all  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  Campanulas. 

J .  W •  M. 

How  to  Grow  Parsnips  for  Exhibition. 

The  time  is  now  close  at  hand  when  many  will  be  making 
an  effort  (weather  permitting),  and,  if  fine  roots  are  desired,  to 
sow  their  Parsnip  seed.  In  this  article'  I  shall  only  state  my 
method  .of  growing  them  for  exhibition,  a  method  which  I 
have  adopted  for  many  years  now,  and  with  excellent  results. 

I  .select  a.  piece  of  ground  about,  the  end  of  October,  spread 
a  coat  of  manure  on  it,  and  then  dig  it  up.  deeply,  leaving  it 
somewhat  rough  on  the  surface,  but.  well  breaking  it  up  under¬ 
neath.  Towards  the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March  if  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  soil  diy,  I  commence  to  make  the  holes. 

1  ft.  apart  in  the  row  and  18  in.  between  the  rows.  I  make  the 
boles  about  26  in.  in  depth,  filling  them  up  to  1  in.  from  the 
top  with  very  finely-sifted  soil,  a.nd  selecting  a  still  day  for 
the  sowing.  I  make  a  dent  with  the  back  of  my  hand  about, 
l  in.  deep,  and  drop  four  or  five  seeds  into  it,  and  cover  them 
over.  This  is  a.  much  better  way  than  making  holes  and 
dropping  the  seeds  in  them,  because  it  gives  you  a  chance  of 
spreading  the  seeds  out,  mere  singly,  and  also  gives  more  room 
for  the  young  plants  to  grow  before  thinning,  which  latter 
operation  you  can  do  much  quicker  and  without  injury  to  those 
you  leave. 

In  thinning  I  often  leave  two.  plants  in  each  hole  for  a  time, 
selecting,  of  course,  those  that  are  an  inch  or  two,  apart,  and 
later  on  I  reduce  them  to  one,  leaving  the  strongest,. 

Birds  often  scratch  the  soil  out  of  the  holes  after  they  are 
filled  and  sown,  and  to,  prevent  their  doing  this  I  sprinkle  some 
lime  over  the  holes-,  which  generally  has  the  desired  effect.  I 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing  now  and  .again,  and  also 
watering  them  in  very  dry  weather. 

When  taking  up  the  roots  carefulness  is  required,  or  they 
will  wplit-  open  like  carrots,  and  thus  be  useless  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Lay  them  close  together,  so  that,  the,  tops  will  shade 
them  from  the  sun  and  air,  which  -often  makes;  them  crack. 
By  following  this  plan  in  growing  parsnips  for  exhibition,  I 
have  -obtained  m  the  last,  three  seasons  the  following  prizes : 
showing  six  dishes,  six  in  each,  two  first,  one.  second,  and  one 
third,  and  a  commended,  and  these  in  strong  competition. 

H.  RowijES, 


Iris  barbata. 

All  the  sections,  of  the  Iris  are  beautiful  and  well  worth  the 
attention  o-f  cultivators.  Special  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  Spanish  section,  Iris  xiphium,  especially  by  growers  for 
tliei  market,  and  their  present  popularity  is  not,  likely  to  wane 
in  a  hurry. 

The  Bearded  Flag  Iris,  however,  has  attractions  of  its  own 
and  come®  nearer  the  coveted  Orchid  than  any  of  the  other 
sections.  Moreover,  it  is  the  most  accommodating  of  all  the 
sections,  both  as  regards  soil  and  situation,  successfully  com¬ 
bating  the  smoke  and  smuts  of  the  town. 

They  succeed  quite  ivell  in  a.  mixed  bed  or  border,  but  if  a 
bed  or  border  can  be  devoted  to  them  it  will  be  an,  advantage. 
Let  me  describe  the  plan  we  have  adopted.  A  border  5  it. 
wide  was  the,  site  chosen.  This  border  is  partially  shaded 
(but  not  overhung  by  trees),  being  well  to-  the  south  end  of  the 
garden.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  and  the.  top-  soil  rather  heavy. 
When  preparing  the  ground  it.  was  treated  to;  a  liberal  dressing 
of  old  compost  made  up  of  gas-lime,  leaves,  sand,  read-grit, 
and  the  contents  of  an  ashpit,  containing  some  night  soil.  Tub 
compost  was  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  of  the  border. 

In  planting,  the  various  subjects  were  planted  in  clumps  o: 
three ;  that  is  to  say,  the  line  was  stretched  along  the  border 
three  time®,  but.  there  are  no-  straight  lines  in.  it.  Let  me  sav 
here  that  although  we  call  it  an  Iris  border,  it,  is  not  wholly 
planted  with  Irises,  as  the  season  of  beauty  would  in  that  case 
be  too  short. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  other  plants  harmonise  with  the  Irises, 
and  prolong  the  blooming  period. 

The  clumps  a.t  the  back  of  the  border  consist  of  Iris  sibirica, 
I.  s.  alba,  I.  Kaempferi  in  variety,  Tritoonias  and  Hyacinthus 
candicans.  The  front  of  the,  border  isi  filled  with  some  of  the 
dwarfer  Irises,  such  as  I.  gracilis,  I.  luteseens,  I.  attic-a,  and  I. 
graminea..  These  dwarf  Irises  are'  interspersed  with  Snow¬ 
drops,  Scillas,  Crocuses  and  Colchicum  autumnale,  single  and 
double. 

It  is  the  clumps  in  the  centre  of  the  border,  however,  that  are 
the  leading  feature  in  it  and  give  it  its  distinctive  character. 

To  be, gin  to-  enumerate  varieties  would  only  lead  to  confusion, 
as  their  name  is  legion.  I  will  therefore  divide  them  into 
seven  group®;,  each  of  which  is  now  sub-divided  into-  many 
varieties. 

In  the  following  descriptive  remarks  “  S  ”  is  an  abbreviation 
of  standards,  and  “  F  ”  of  falls. — Group.  1  :  Arnoena  (pleasing), 
has  its  S  white  or  white  tipped  or  shaded  with  violet.  Group 
2  ;  Aphylla  (leafless)  liasi  white  S  edged  or  mottled  with 
lilac  or  violet.  Group  3  :  Gennanica  (.German)  S-  and  F  of  a. 
self  colour,  and  mostly  blue  o>r  dark  purple.  Group  4  :  Neg- 
lecta,  (neglected),  has  purple-violet  S  running  into  lavender. 
Gr-oup  5  :  Pallida  (pale),  has  lavender  S  running  to>  violet. 
Group  6  :  Squalens  (daubed),  embraces  th-ose  whose  \S  are  dull 
or  bronzeyellow,  tinged  with  lilac.  Group  7  :  Yariegata 
(variegated)  has  S  of  various  deep  yellow  colours. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  mostly  the  colours  of  the 
standards  that  mark  -off  these  groups,  whilst  within  the  various 
groups  the  difference,  isi  mostly  marked  by  the  colours  of  the 
falls,  and  these  cover  a  wide  range,  especially  in  the,  squalens 
group. 

Autumn  is  the  best  time  to,  plant  all  the  sections  of  Iris, 
but  those  under  consideration  can  be  successfully  planted  any 
time  this  month  (March). 

The  bed  or  border  should  not  be  dug  over  annually,  as  the 
spade  would  greatly  injure  the;  rhizome®;  the  better  plan  is 
to  slightly  prick  them  over  with  a,  digging  fork.  An  annual 
or  biennial  slight  top-dressing  of  loam  or  old  potting  soil  is  a 
great  benefit  to  thei  plants. 

A  bed  or  border  such  as  I  have  described  will  be  an.  object 
of  interest  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  during  May, 
June  and  July  it  will  vie  with  the  choicest  collection  of  Orchids. 

C.  C. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 


fHE  Gardening  World 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Come,  gentle  spring, — ethereal  mildness,  come.” — Thomson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
'  rill  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  ^hillings  for 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

(  j  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
;  udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
\  ,e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
(ient  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
(  5XCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
i-ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
jonsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
aews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

)N  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

’  )F  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
J  ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
i  hon,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
1  ■/)  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
1  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

LOROPETALUM  CHINENSE. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

SELAGINELLA  WATSONI. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  W.  J.  R.,” 
for  his  article  on  “Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Three  Climbers,”  page  280. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


For  the  Chrysanthemum  Lover. 


It  is  some  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  a, 
subject  when  a  book  is  written  dealing  with, 
it,  and  that  being  so',  the:  multiplication  of 
books  by  different  authors-  on  the  same  sul> 
ject  is  still  stronger  evidence  of  popularity. 
For  some  years  past  books  on,  the  subject 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  have  passed  through 
our  hands,  and  three  new  ones  are  lying  on 
our  table  now.  One  of  these  is  by  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Earls-wood,  Redhill,  Surrey.* 

We  have  on  a  previous  occasion,  reviewed 
Mr.  Wells’s  book,  but  the  revised  edition  has 
increased  in  size.  He  has,  ini  fact,  added 
new  chapters,  including  the'  introduction,  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  into  England,  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  America,  insect  pests  and  insect 
friends,  and  early  flowering  and  single 
varieties.  He  has  also  made  an  endeavour 
to  improve  the  book  and  increase,  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  various  ways. 

In  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  a  Chry¬ 
santhemum  by  Philip-  Miller,  of  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden,  in  1764,  he  s-ays  that  this 
was  named  Matricaria  indica.  He  thinks 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  t-hei  plant 
was  a-  kind  of  Pyrethrum  and  not  a  true 
Chrysanthemum.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
this  so-called  Matricaria,  was  merely  Chry¬ 
santhemum  indicum,  such  as  figures-  on  p.  3 
of  his  b-o-ok  1  In,  any  case  we  know  that  bot¬ 
anists  in,  those  olden  times  were  no-t  par¬ 
ticular  as-  to  a  name,  and  even  yet  the 
common  Marguerite  of  the  shops  is  known 
as  Anthemis  upon,  the  Continent,  and  that 
is-  -a,  greater  mistake  than  the  use  of  Matri¬ 
caria. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Wells  is  right,  however, 
when,  he  mentions  that  three  varieties-  of 
Chrysanthemum  from  China  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  M.  Blan-card,  of  Marseilles,  in 
1789.  These  we  take  it  to  be  the  first  of 
the  large-flowered  forms,  and  the  originals 
from  which  the  big  blooms  of  the  present 
da-y  have  been  evolved  by  their  admirers 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  several  fresh  introduc¬ 
tions  of  different  varieties  from  China  and 

‘Wells’s  book  on  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for 
exhibition,  decoration,  cut-flower  and  market ;  with  nume¬ 
rous  woodcuts  and  photographs  of  the  different  breaks, 
insect  pests,  etc.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1804. 
Written  and  published  by  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill.  |Copyright.]  Price  Is.  6d. 


Japan.  The  author  in  his  first  chapter  deals 
with  varieties-  imported  from  China,  raised 
in,  England,  and  those  brought  from  Japan. 
Early  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  England 
come  in  for  notice  together  with  varieties 
raised  between,  1890  and  1895,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  chapter  the  popularity  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  and  enthusiastic  amateurs 
receive  due  notice. 

With  the  commencement  o-f  the  second 
chapter  the  author  dives  into:  the  cultivation 
o-f  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  in,  real 
earnest,  dealing  with  the  plant  from  cut¬ 
tings  on  through  the  various  -stages'  of  re¬ 
potting  and  t-he  question,  of  securing  the 
buds,  which  is  usually  the  most,  intricate  and 
troublesome  subject,  to-  the  beginner.  The 
reason  fo-r  this  is-  because  the  amateur  or 
beginner  has-  practically  to  learn  the  -subject 
anew  from  a-ctual  experience,  to  test  how  the 
varieties-  will  behave  in  his  own  particular 
district. 

Numerous  woodcut  illustrations  show 
where  the  various,  buds:  arise-  upon  which  so 
much  contention  hinges  amongst  growers. 
These  woodcuts  also  s-how  what  the  grower 
is  to  do  and  what  to-  leave  alone.  More 
recently  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums 
in,  6-in,,  potsi  has  been,  brought  to  great  per¬ 
fection,  but,  in  this  instance  the  whole  plant 
is  confined  to  a,  single  stem  and  obliged  by 
the  cultivator  to  devote  its  energies  to-  the 
development  o-f  this  one  bloom  as  the  result 
of  a  whole  year’s  growth  and  attention,.  The 
author  himself  was  one  o-f  the  first,  toi  adopt, 
this  method  of  cultivation,  and  prosecuted 
it  with  wonderful  success  for  some  years 
before  it  was  regularly  taken  up-  by  growers 
generally. 

The  author  -also  deals  with  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums-  for  decoration,  early  flowering,  single, 
pompon,  and  Anemone  Chrysanthemums', 
concerning  which  lie  offers  some  very  prac¬ 
tical  remarks.  Staging  flowers  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  packing  them,  Chrysanthemums  for 
market,  also  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America-,  each  have  a  chapter  devoted  to  in¬ 
structions  concerning  same.  He  finds  a 
wonderful  number  of  enemies  to  combat  in 
connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  all 
of  them,  we  admit-,  are  very  serious  enemies 
if  once  allowed  toi  obtain-  a-  foothold.  As  a 
set-off  against  this,  he  shows  that  hawkflies, 
wasps,  the  golden  eye,  ladybirds,  and  certain 
birds  are  friends'  o-f  the  gardener,  because 
they  feed  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum.  A  short-  calendar  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  merely  indicating  what  the 
grower  should  attend  to  from  month  to 
month. 
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Another  of  the  books,  on  our  table  is  evidently  intended  to 
help  beginners,  rather  than  those  who  have  had  many  years’ 
experience.  This  is  termed  '  Pictorial  Practical  Chi'ysanthe*- 
muin  Culture.”  *  As  in  the  ease  of  his  other  books,  Mr. 
Wrio-ht  uses  a,  large  number  of  pen  and  ink  sketches  as  well 
as  reproductions  from  photographs  in  order  to  illustrate  what 
he  has  under  discussion,  and  thereby  save  a,  considerable 
amount  of  description.  It  is  not  every  cultivator  who  is  able 
clearly  to  follow  out.  a  description,  especially  if  it.  is  in  any 
way  involved,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Chrysanthemum  lore. 
Many  of  the  terms  used  by  growers  of  these  popular  flowers 
are  peculiar  to  the  cult,  and  have  quite  a  different,  meaning 
very  often,  from  what  they  have  in  ordinary  language.  Mr. 
Wright’s  book  would  from  this  point,  of  view  have  some  res 
commendation,  in  its  favour  if  for  the  above  reasons  it,  lias 
been,  rendered  more  useful  to  certain  classes  of  would-be 
growers,  or  save  time  in  study  in  the  case  of  others. 

The  author  deals  with  the  rise  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in,  his 
first  chapter,  and  passes,  on  in,  the  next  to  propagation.  In 
the  text,  he  points  out  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
cuttings,  and  shows  the  results  of  bad  cuttings  by  means  of 
pen  and  ink  sketches.  The  right,  time  to  take  cuttings  and 
different  times  to  take  cuttings  for  a  given  purpose  are  fully 
discussed.  Then  come  chapters  on,  potting,  enemies  of  young 
plants,  young  plants  for  bushes,  the  Anal  potting,  summer 
quarters,  and  summer  management. 

At  this  period  the  Chrysanthemum  for  any  given,  purpose 
may  be  made  or  marred  by  mismanagement,  and  various  in¬ 
structions  are  given  whereby  the  grower  may  lie  on  the  alert 
throughout  the  season,  to  meet  and  surmount  the  difficulties 
that,  beset  the  beginner.  Under  the  name  of  “  popular  phrases 
explained,”  the  author  discusses  many  of  the  technical  terms 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  garden  culture.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  crown  and  terminal  buds1,  and  how  to  take  them,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  how  to  leave  them  on  the  plant,  is 
duly  discussed. 

There  ise  a  peculiarity  about  Chrysanthemums — namely, 
that  the  best  flowers  from  any  good  variety  have  to  be  obtained 
or  developed  from  certain  buds,  and  thisi  has  to  be1  found  out 
in,  each  case  by  actual  experience.  The  author  does  well  in 
encouraging  beginners  by  dealing  with  good  old  varieties  only, 
so  that  their  history  and  the  treatment  they  require  is  already 
well  known.  A  list  of  these  in,  various:  colours  is  given,  with 
the  dates  for  the  taking  of  the  buds.  It,  is  needless  to  mention 
the  varieties  in  this  last  beyond  stating  that  many  of  them 
are  still  in,  the  first,  rank  of  popularity,  and  hardly  ever  absent 
from  any  large  stand  of  winning  varieties. 

New  varieties  continue  to:  be  added  to  collections  year  after 
year,  but  only  now  and  again  does  it,  happen,  that  they  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  first-class  sorts  now  at  the  hand  of 
the  cultivator.  The  would-be  beginner,  therefore,  is  enabled 
to  start  with  valuable  varieties  at  once,  the  treatment  of  such 
being  already  well  known  and  recorded. 

Damping  and  housing  are  matters  that,  trouble  the  grower, 
and  they  have  toi  be  reckoned  with.  Every  encouragement  is 
given  to  intending  exhibitors  by  illustrations  of  show-boards, 
travelling-boxes,  instruments  for  dressing  flowers,  exhibition 
tubes,  and  so  forth.  The  popular  flower  is  also  dealt,  with  for 
various  purposes,  including  early  and  late  flowering  varieties, 
as  well  as  how  to.  train  ,a  specimen  in  bush  or  standard  form. 
Lists  of  varieties  for  various,  purposes  are  also  given  at  the 
end  of  the,  book,  so  that  the  whole  subject  comes  in  for  general 
treatment,. 

The  first  edition  of  the  popular  shilling  handbook  on,  “  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  How  to  Grow  Them  for  Exhibition  ”  f  was 
published  in,  November  last,  and  so,  eager  was  the  demand  for 
it  that  it  was  practically  sold  out  by  the  end  of  the,  year,  and 


*  “  Pictorial  Practical  Chrysanthemum  Culture.”  A  plain  guide,  describing  every 
ran-h  of  Chrysanthemum  growing.  Edited  by  Walter  P.  Wright,  Horticultural 
Superintendent  under  the  Kent  County  Council.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
lassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne.  1934.  All  rights 
•eserved  Price  Is.,  or  in  cloth  Is.  6  1. 

+  “  Chrysanthemums  and  How  to  Grow  Them  for  Exhibition.”  By  ,T.  B.  Wroe. 
Illustrated  Second  Edition,  London  :  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149, 
41dersgate  Street,  E.C.  Price  Is.  net  .(by  post  Is.  2d.);  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net  (by  post 
s.  9d.). 


a  second  edition  called  for.  Originally  it  was  written  chiefly 
to  meet,  the  requirements  of  northern  growers,  but  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a,  second  edition,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  author 
and  publishers:  to,  improve  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  accept  able  and  useful  to  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  its  present  form,  there, forei,  the  handbook  is  issued  as  a 
thoroughly  good  all-round  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  for  exhibition. 

The  author  commences  with  the  propagation  of  the  plants, 
then,  deals  with  their  various  pottings,  watering,  feeding, 
taking,  and  timing  of  the  buds,  and  the  various  insect  and 
fungoid  pests  that  attack  them.  He  also  gives  lists  of  the 
various  kinds  suitable  for  exhibition,  these,  being  revised  up  to 
date. 

A  unique  and  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  “  Stopping 
and  Timing  Table  ”  given  at  the  end.  Here  the  author  gives 
the  names  of  the  varieties  in  alphabetical  order,  followed  in 
parallel  columns  with  data  when  to  insert  the  cuttings,  and  toi 
st  op  ;  number  of  shoots  to,  a.  “  break  ”  ;  date  of  .  first  “  break  ” 
or  “  stop,”  for  first,  or  second  “  crown,  ”  buds  ;  and  the  date  for 
taking  the  buds.  The  information  is  given  side  by  side  for 
northern,  midland,  and  southern  growers,  and  consequently 
much  valuable  information  is  imparted  in  a.  handy  and  easily 
accessible  form. 

The,  whole  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  practical  from  start  to 
finish,  the  various  details  are  very  lucidly  described,  and  in 
its  present  form  constitute®  a  good  up-to-date  and  reliable 
handbook  for  those  who,  wish  to  grow  the  Cluysanthemum  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  exhibition,. 


Loropetalum  chinense. 

(See  Supplement.) 

As  far  as,  we  know,  a  popular  name  has  not  yet  been  given, 
to,  the  above  plant.  It  is,  however,  a  white-flowered  type  of 
the  family  to  which  the  Witch  Hazels  belong.  Although  this 
beautiful  species  from  China  is  reputedly  hardy,  it,  is  remark¬ 
able  how  few  have  yet  undertaken  its  cultivation,  although  it 
was  introduced  in  1880. 

It  differs  from  the  Witch  Hazels  from  North  America  and 
Japan  by  being  evergreen,.  Thei  leaves  'are  ovate  or  oblong, 
unequal  at  the  base-,  somewhat  downy  and  leathery.  They 
are  much  smaller,  however,  and  neater  than,  these  of  the  yellow 
Witch  Hazels.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  short  side  shoots 
all  along  the  branches  made  the  previous:  year.  The  flowers 
consist  of  four  long,  narrow,  and  more  or  les®  twisted  white 
petals  resembling  tiny  ribbons,  and  that  is  what  the  generic 
name  Loropetalum  is  intended  to  convey. 

Our  illustration,  was  taken,  from  a,  large  batch  of  plants  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea;  during  the  fourth  week  of  February  last.  The  plants 
had  been,  in  flower  for  somei  time  previously,  so  that  this  may 
be  reckoned  a  valuable  winter  flowering  shrub.  The  plants 
were,  of  course,  grown,  in,  pots,  and  had  previously  been  ex¬ 
hibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.  H.S.,  which  should  do,  something 
to  show  the  general  public  what  a.  beautiful  shrub  they  have 
at  command  either  for  outdoor  culture;  but,  more  particularly 
for  adorning  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  during  the  dull 
winter  months. 

Thei  plants  were  only  of  small  size,  but,  yet  were  flowered 
profusely  as  our  supplement  will  show.  The  value  of  such  a 
shrub  lies,  in  the  fact,  that,  it,  may  be  very  easily  cultivated 
and  requires:  little  or  no  heat  at  all  to  bring  it  into  bloom 
during  winter.  The  presence  of  leaves  is  also  an  improvement 
upon  the  naked  stems  of  the  Witch  Hazels  proper. 


Iris  Haynei. — Most  of  the  species  of  Onoocyclus  Irises  are 
very  singularly  constructed,  and  some  of  them  very  beautifully 
marked.  Others  are  more  curious  than  beautiful,  hut,  the 
newly  introduced  S.  Hayned  is  very  beautiful. 


Supplement  to  “The  Gardening  World. 


LOROPETALUM  CHINENSE:  A  WHITE  FLOWERED  WITCH  HAZEL. 
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Celery. 

Presuming  part  of  the  crop  hasi  been  sown  and  is  now  well 
on  in  the  seed-pan,  boxes  should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with, 
a  rich  compost  which  has  a  fair  amount  of  sifted  well-rotted 
manure  added,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off  3  in.  apart ;  or,  if 
a  frame  is  vacant  and  a  similar  mixture  placed  on  a  layer  of 
dung  and  well  up  to  the  glass,  it  will  suit  even  better  than  the 
boxes ;  but  of  course  the  boxes  in  the  long  run  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  an  earlier  use  of  the  frame  by  being  removed 
to  a  sheltered  position  to  finally  harden  off,  and  as  well  serve 
a  better  means  of  removing  the  plants  to  their  permanent 
quarters  as  planting  them  out  of  the  boxes  saves  extra  hand¬ 
ling,  which  is  important  with  Celery. 

I  think  it  an  excellent  plan,  and  one  which  goes  a  long  way 
to  keep  up  a.  good  long  supply  of  this  much-demanded  vegetable, 
to  choose  plants  from  tliree  sowings  made  about,  three  weeks 
apart ;  making  the  first  about  the  middle  of  February,  the 
first  will  come  in  early  and  the  last  keep  till  well  on  in  the 
spring. 

Apart  from  watering,  Celery  is  much  easier  to  manage  in 
light  soils  than  it  is  in  soils  of  a.  heavy  nature,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  “  earthing-up  ”  process  must  be  done  carefully  and 
judiciously,  as  one  has  slugs,  worms  and  rot  to  guard  against.. 
Either  of  these  spoil  and  disfigure  Celery  to.  a  great  extent,  the 
former  and  latter  sometimes  rendering  it  almost  useless. ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  sufferers  in,  that  way  I  will  here 
state  my  method  of  overcoming  these  evils  to>  a  great  extent. 

From  the  time  the  seeds  germinate  they  are.  never  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  nor  must  they.  The  first  lot  is 
pricked  off  in  a  box ;  those  later  in  a  frame  and  closed  in  early 
in  the  afternoons  after  watering  overhead  till  they  are.  well  on 
the  move,  when  they  are  then  gradually  hardened  off  and 
exposed  to  warm  rains. 

Meantime  the  trenches  are  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  18  in. 
and  1  ft.  wide,  the  soil  thrown,  up  to  a  height  of  6  in.,  there  to 
remain  ;  a  quantity  of  well-rotted  dung,  with  some  soil  inter¬ 
mixed,  is  put  in  the  trenches  to  the  depth  of  6  in.  and  covered 
with  about.  3  in.  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  remaining  part  of 
the  break  and  made  firm  to  receive  the  plants. 

A  dull  day  is  chosen  to  put  out.  the  plants,  and  a.  good  water¬ 
ing  given  them,  and  if  the'  weather  continues  diy  that  operation 
is  repeated,  and  the  watering  given  just  previous  to  the  first 
earthing  is  liquid  manure. 

To  supply  material  for  earthing-up  I  save  all  the  fine  ashes 
from  -j-in.  sieve,  and  all  the  fine  soil  from  the  potting  bench, 
flower-boxes,  or  any  other  source  until  I  have  a  good  heap, 
and  before  mixing  add  a  quantity  of  soot,  and  incline  to  have 
the  heap  for  the  most  part  ashes.  Before  putting  it  round  the 
Celery  I  tie  all  the  stems  moderately  firm  together  with  a  piece 
of  old  matting,  this  very  soon  breaking  after  “  earthing-up  ”  is 
done.  When  “  earthing-up,”  excepting  the  early  trench  and 
on  the  last  occasion,  the  soil  is  never  raised  above  the  heart. ; 
with  the  early  trench  it  is  not  so  ready  to  do  injury  unless  care¬ 
lessly  done ;  but.  with  the  later  trenches  it  is  very  important 
not  to  overearth  until  done  for  the  last  time,  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  determining  the  time  when  this  should  be  done. 

After  this  operation  is  completed,  to  those  who  can  get  the 
timber  I  advocate  a  protector  for  the  ridge,  made  with  two.  9-in. 
boards  made  in,  this  shape  /\,  to  be  placed  over  the  plants  to 
keep  the  water  from  seeking  into  the  hearts.  I  also  advocate 
one  row  in  a  trench  unless  room  is  scarce. 

Blanching  is  done  in,  many  ways,  but  I  think  the  blanch  pro^ 
duced  with  the  natural  process  the  most  perfect,  and  the  use 
of  the  ashy  mixture  has  proved  a  good  remedy  against  the 
ravages  of  slugs  and  worms,  and  at  the  present  time  (March 
Hth)  I  am  lifting  excellent  Celery.  Besides,  the  use  of  the 
ashy  mixture  serves  a  double  purpose.,  a|  when  the  Celery  is 
all  out  the  trench  can  be  again  thrown  out,  the  contents  spread 
over  the  break,  and  at  digging  time  the  trench  can  be  levelled 
in.  A  lot  of  labour  is  caused  by  this,  but  when  well  spent  it. 
is  not  lost,  as  badly-managed  Celery,  more  so.  than  other 
vegetables,  is  not  at.  all  presentable.  J.  K.  B. 


Lilium  candidum. 

Probably  the  White  Lily  is  the  oldest,  and  most  widely 
popular  of  the  cultivated  Lilies.  It  is  true  that  L.  longiflorum 
and  its  varieties  are  grown  in  much  greater  numbers,  but  their 
popularity  is  quite  recent  compared  with  the  White  Lily  of 
Europe.  Besides  the  latter  name  it  is  also  known  as  the  Bour¬ 
bon  Lily,  St.  Joseph’s  Lily,  and  the  Madonna.  Lily. 

There  are  two.  chief  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  Lily — namely,  the  disease  which  attacks  and 
ruins  it  in  many  gardens,  and  the  liability  to.  injury  by  lifting 
the  bulbs  at  unseasonable  times  of  the  year.  The  liability  to 
disease  may  be  largely  due  to>  the  interference  with  the  roots 


The  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum!. 


of  the  plant  at  a  time  when  it-  may  be  growing,  or  should  be. 
It  throws  up  leaves  in  the  autumn  which  remain  all  the  winter, 
and  that  is  good  evidence  that  the  bulbs  have  also,  made  roots, 
and  no  disturbance  should  be  given  them  at  that  time. 

Soane  of  our  correspondents  have  sent,  us  information  about 
their  White  Lilies  which  would  indicate  that  the  plants  thrive 
best,  or  at  all  events  successfully,  when  the  bulbs  are  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  accompanying  illustration  was 
taken  a.t  Kew  last,  year,  when  the  numerous  clumps  of  this 
species  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  finer,  in  fact,  than  they 
had  been  for  many  years  'previously.  We  believe  this  was  due 
to  the  planting  of  the  bulbs  at  no  great  distance  below  the 
surface,  and  leaving  them  there  in  the  same  position  for  at  least 
two  consecutive  years. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  merely  to  show  the  top  of  one 
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characteristic  raceme  of  this  fine  Lily,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  clumps,  nor  of  the  longest  racemes  to  be  found  in 
the  border  near  the  rockery,  where  such  fine  growth  and  flower¬ 
ing  resulted  last  year. 


The  Crocking  of  Pots. 

Much  of  late  lias  been  in  the  pages  of  the  "  G.  W.  on  the 
watering  of  pot  plants,  setting  forth  right  and  wrong  methods 
and  the  result  of  each.  I  have  no  doubt  the  article  by 
“  Japonica,”  and  the  comments  by  Various  writers,  have  been 
most  helpful  to  our  readers.  Many  of  us  know  to  our  sorrow 
the  disastrous  results  of  the’  careless  and  inexperienced  mani¬ 
pulator  of  the  water-pot.  But  when  reading  the  article  and 
comments  it  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  the  crocking  of  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  was  as  inportant  an  item 
as  the  watering  of  the  plants.  In  fact,  much  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  drainage  as  to  the  amount  of  water  various 
plants  require.  It  is  surprising  the  way  in.  which  some  so-called 
members  of  the  profession  perform  this  all-important  part  in 
connection  with  plant  growing.  The  careless  way  the  pot¬ 
sherds  are  thrown  into  the  pots,  'besides  filling  the  pots  far 
more  than  is  necessary,  they  also  fail  to  perform  the  duty  which 
they  are  intended  to  do. 

Some  plants  require  more  care  in  the  matter  of  drainage  than 
others.  Take,  for  instance,  all  hard-wooded  stuff,  such  as 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias,  These  plants,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  repotted  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  years  (of  course', 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule).  The'  drainage  of  these  plants 
should  be  perfect. 

I  may  be  attempting  to  teach  my  grandmother  to  suck  eggs, 
but  I  feel  sure-  that  if  more  strict  attention  were  paid  to  this 
so-called  minor  matter  in  plant  growing  fewer  failures  would 
happen.  If  the  crocks  are  thrown  into  the  pots  in  a  slipshod 
way,  instead  of  being  laid  around  the  centre  one  over  the 
hole  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  consequence  is  that  in  a 
short  period  the  drainage  is  blocked  and  the  health  of  the 
plant  impaired. 

Besides,  how  can  watering  be  carried  out  properly  ?  Take' 
again  Primulas,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
etc.  These  plants,  to  do  them  well,  need  pots  well  drained. 
I  have  met  men  attempting  to  cultivate  them,  and  they  wonder 
why  it  is  they  fail.  But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that 
non-efficient  drainage  is  the  main  cause.  If  the  drainage  is  as 
it  should  be,  watering  becomes  an  easy  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  careless  crocking  means  trouble  in  watering. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a.  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
their  flowering  pots,  perhaps  thei  work  of  crocking  and  potting 
has  been  carried  out  lay  several  different  persons.  A  few  pots, 
perhaps,  have  not  had  just  the  attention  in  the  matter  of 
crocking  that  they  should  have  had  (for  even  in  well-regulated 
gardens  some  assistants  are'  none  too  careful) ;  but  wait  until 
watering  gets  in  full  swing,  say  about  August.  The'  ones  with 
faulty  drainage  are  easily  detected  by  the  experienced  eye. 
The  attendant,  too',  upon  them  with  the  water-pot  finds  they 
need  more  care.  Where  the  majority  are  taking  perhaps  two 
or  three  drinks  per  day,  these  sickly  one®  have  to  be  often 
passed  over,  therefore  not  taking  the  amount  of  feeding  they 
should  have.  I  do  not  wish  to  frustrate  “  Japonica’s  ”  able 
paper  on  watering,  but  to  couple  with  it  the  foregoing  remarks, 
as  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  one  cannot  go  well  without  the 
other.  H.  W.  C. 


Marquis  Ito  of  Japan. — The  above  notable  gentleman  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  the  unofficial  Prime  Minister  of  J apan.  From 
a  gardener’s  point  of  vrew  it  is  notable  that  Juzo  Ito,  the  father 
of°Marquis  Ito,  was  a  rustic  gardener  at  one  time  without  the 
privilege  of  two  swords.  Marquis  Ito  is  looked  upon  as  a 
generous  though  a  poor  man,  living  a  plain  life  and  working 
hard.  Besides  other  literature,  he  -also  studies  and  reads 
English,  French,  German,  and  Chinese.  He  seldom  retires  for 
more  than  four  hours  at  a  time,  and  in  the  morning  will  be  up 
and  walking  in  the  garden  until  the  servants  have  prepared  Ins 
coffee. 


Vines  and  their  Culture. 


( Continued  from  page  279.) 

II. — House  Construction. 


Without  entering  into  very  lengthy  details  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  vinery,  it  will,  however,  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  some  of  thei  more  important  attributes  of  a  good  stiuc- 
ture.  Sufficient  width  must  be  allowed  to  admit  of  an 
adequately  large  border  being  included,  and  the  height  in  the 
lowest  part  should  not  be  less  than  5  ft.  It  is  as  necessary  in 
building  a  fruit  house  to  consider  well  the  requirements  of  its 
future  tenants  as  in  constructing  a,  dwelling-house,  and  although 
it  is  only  right  and  natural  that  economy  should  enter  largely 
i n.t o  the  general  plan,,  yet  it  should  be  of  a  different  class  to 
that  which  isi  required  to  figure  only  on  the  invoice. 

The  walls  should  be  sound,  of  good  bricksi  and  mortar,  tied 
in  by  a,  good  bond,  and,  above  all  things,  dry.  The  roof 
should,  without,  sacrificing  durability,  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  obstruction  of  light  by  overmuch  wood  or  iron-work  he 
brought  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  and  the  glass  should  be 
of  good  quality — n,ot  less  than,  21  oz.  to  the  square  foot.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  structure  should  be  free  from  drip  and  effects 
ually  exclude  air,  whilst  there  should  be  likewise  an  abundance 
of  resource  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  and  the  heating 
arrangement  of  an  up-to-date  character.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  how  essential  it  is  that  thei  admission  of  light  and 
air  and  the  regulation  of  heat  be  well  under  control  when  the 
fact  is;  stated  that  the  right  adjustment,  of  these  three  elements, 
together  with  the  equally  important  one  water,  lias  a  far 
greater  bearing  on  the  production  of  first-class  Grapes  than 
does  Ihe  character  of  the  soil  or  the  application  of  manures,  and 
it,  may  be  further  asserted  that  nine-tenths:  of  the  failures  in 
viticulture  are  due  to  a,  misunderstanding  of  the  principle  of 
ventilating  and  heating. 

Thorough  ventilation,  can  only  be  ensured  by  having  the 
whole  of  the  front  lights  as  well  as  those,  at  the  top-  capable  of 
being  opened  at  one  time.  This  holds  good  for  any  form  of 
house.  In,  lean-to  houses  we  still  often  find  the  antiquated 
method  of  sliding  lights: — a  system  which  no  thinking  gardener 
can  recommend.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  in  the  case  of  hip- 
roofed  houses  with  the  larger  span,  facing  south  to  have  the  hip 
made  to  open.  The  ventilating  gear  should  be  affixed  to'  the 
top  of  the  southern  span,,  and  this,  with  the  bottom  ventilation, 
will  be  found  ample  for  any  vinery  in  any  position,  any 
attempt  to  employ  both  spans  for  ventilating  detracting  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  tightness:  -of  the  house.  As  a  further 
guarantee  of  careful  ventilating,  a  quickly  and  easily-worked 
lever  arrangement,  should  be  attached  to'  the  lights,  for  expe¬ 
rience  points  to  the  fact  that  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
opening  the  lights  there  is  likely  to  co'-exist  a  negligence  to 
open  them  at,  some  critical  time,  with  consequences  too  dis¬ 
astrous  for  serene  contemplation,. 

The  boiler  supplying  the  heat  of  the  house  should  be  well 
above'  its  work,  and  the  amount  of  piping  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  season  of  ripening,  and  its:  position  should  he 
such  as  to  equalise  the  distribution  of  heat  all  over  the  house 
without  giving  occasion  to'  the  appearance  or  rapid  spread  of 
that  dread  enemy — red  spider. 

As  being  part  of  the  construction  of  the  house,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to'  mention  here  that  the  wires  to  which  the 
Vines  are  to  he  tied  should  on  no.,  account  be  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  glass  than  18  in.,  and  if  20  in.  can  be  allowed  without 
interfering  with  the  head-room,  so:  much  the  better.  Not  only 
does  the  observation  of  this  precept,  allow  a  greater  amount  of 
space  for  the  proper  development  of  the  foliage,  but  by  the 
constant,  circulation  of  air  over  the  leaves  the:  danger  of  scald¬ 


ing  is  considerably  diminished. 

A  lionse  possessing  all  the  qualities  mentioned  above,  with 
the  plenteous  addition  of  good  paint  for  wood  and  iron-work 
and  lime-wash  for  the  walls,  should  form  an,  ideal  one,  and  with 
intelligent  working  cannot  fail  to  property  enact  its  important 
functions  in  successful  culture.  vv  •  Ax* 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

April  5th. 

Considering  that  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  held  so  soon 
after  the  holidays,  it  was  a  very  full  one,  for  the  exhibits  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  though  there 
was  a  considerable  falling  away  in  the  Orchids,  especially  from 
private  establishments.  Exhibits  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants  were  very  numerous,  including  some  fine  exhibits  of  Daffo¬ 
dils.  Roses  were  also  well  shown,  and  other  notable  exhibits  were 
Pelargoniums,  Xanthoceras,  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
Indian  Azaleas,  hardy  Magnolias,  Clematis,  and  others. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  E>q.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rcsslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  had  by  far  the  finest  exhibit  of  Orchids,  including  many 
choice  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Grand  varieties  were 
0.  c.  Prebendary  Bevan,  U.  c.  Britain's  Queen,  0.  c.  Maud  'Roc  Il¬ 
ford,  O.  c.  Abner  Hassail,  and  0.  c.  F.  K.  Sander.  Very  fine 
also  were  0.  cirrhiosum  Pitt’s  var. ,  Anguleja  Clowesii,  and  Cyrbo- 
podium  saint  legerianum,  the  latter  being  7  ft.  high.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a.  very  fine  Mil 
tonia  named  M.  vexillaria  Empress  Augusta,  with  dark  purple 
flowers.  Other  good  things  were  Phaduis  sanderiana  splendens, 
Oncidium  concofor,  Laeliocattleya  luminosa  fascinator,  anc 
Zygocolax  amesiana.  (Silver  Flora  M edal.) 

Henry  Little,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Howard),  Baronshalt, 
Twickenham,  staged  Cattleya  Schroderae  Miss  Little  and  C.  S. 
Little’s  var. 

F.  AYellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mi-.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield, 
AYoking,  exhibited  Cattleya  guttata  Prinzii  Horn  Pedro  and 
Cypripedium  altertonense,  about  3  in.  high. 

F.  A.  Rehder,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Norris),  The  Avenue,  Gipsy 
Hill,  staged  Cypripedium  harrisiianum  excelsior. 

AAr.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged  a 
very  fine  plant  of  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis),  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  Essex,  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  Dendrobium 
wardianum  Fowleri,  a  very  handsome  variety. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  showed 
Cypripedium  spicero-cliamberlainianum. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  a 
small  exhibit  of  Orchids,  including  fine  pieces  of  Odontoglossum 
1  larry an o-cr i spurn ,  Dendrobium  Boxallii,  Lycaste  costata,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Roebelinii  (three  spikes  and  twelve  flowers),  Cattleya 
intermedia  alba.,  and  Laelda  flava  2  ft.  high.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal. ) 

'  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton 
Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  liad  a  small  but  very  choice  collection  of 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Adrianae,  O.  luteo- 
purpureum.  0.  ruckenianum,  and  others  in  very  fine  form. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal. ) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  AVhitelegge),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  exhibited  an  albino  of  Laelia  digbyana. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  with  blooms  of  remarkable  size. 
Amongst  them  we  noted  fine  things  in  Mrs.  George  Cadbury, 
jeneral  French,  Lady  Roscoe,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Sir  .J. 
Llewellyn,  Countess  of  Dudley,  etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  a.  fine  exhibit  of  Roses. 
(Silver  Gi'l;  Flora  Medal.) 

Miss  F .  W.  Currey,  The  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  Ireland, 
staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  Daffodils,  including  Countess  of  Annesley, 
Gen.  Gordon,  Queen  Bess,  King  Alfred,  etc. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  AAunelunore  Hill,  had  a 
rery  fine  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Primula  rosea,  P. 
londosa,  P.  marginata,  P.  denticulata  alba,  Iris  reticulata,  blue 
nmroses,  and  A  iolet  Rose  Pearl,  a  very  sweet-scented  purple 
variety.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  an 
exhibit  of  stove  plants,  including  Dracaena  Victoriae,  Amaryllis, 
(Idion^'  ^ra  laS’  ^-000,s  weddeliana,  and  other  Palms  in  fine  con- 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  had  a  fine  group  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Olivias, 
and  Amaryllis.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Messrs.  J.  Ckeal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had  a  nice  exhibit 
of  blue  and  other  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Saxilragas,  Lipi- 
mediiuii  roseum,  etc. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Lew  and  Co.  had  a  fine  group  of  Schizanthus 
wisetonensds  backed  by  Rose  Crimson  Rambler. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  an  exhibit  of  new  varieties 
of  Azalea,  indica  and  PolyantUa  Roses. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  Roisemorran,  Gulval,  Penzance,  had  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  Daffodils  and  a  beautiful  white  Primrose  named 
Tita.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  set  up  a  very  large 
exhibit  of  forced  Ribas,  Wisbaarias,  Lilacs,  Azalea,  mollis,  Guelder 
Roses,  and  others  in  bush  and  standard  form.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ben,  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Pore  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  liad  some  fine  plants  of  Polyaiitha  Rose  Blush  Rambler. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  had  a  very 
choice  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  Victoria,  Mine,  de  Graaff, 
King  Alfred,  Osiris,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Sir  Watkiin,  Constellation, 
and  others.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  and.  Robertson,  Mary  jStreeit,  Dublin,  also  had 
an  exhibit  of  Daffodils,  including  King  Alfred,  Victoria,  Mme. 
Plemp,  White  Wing,  and  others  in  fine  form.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a  fine  bank  of 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Clematis,  Gardenias,  Palms,  and  Prunus 
japonica  alba  plena.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London,  had  an 
exhibit  of  hardy  Primulas,  also  Auriculas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  Saxifragas. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Gardens,  Colchester, 
had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Roses,  including  Mme.  Host©,  Peace, 
Souv.  de  Mr.  Win.  Robinson,  and  Lady  Roberts,  the  latter 
being  most  .handsomely  coloured.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a 
fine  exhibit  of  hardy  plants,  including  a  grand  lot  of  Sliortia 
galacifolia.  The  rich  blue  of  Tecophylaea  cyanocrocus  was 
also*  very  handsome  and  uncommon.  He  also  had  a  hybrid 
scarlet  Cyrtanthus.  named  Marion.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cut-bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  had  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  hardy  plants  and  shrubs.  Amongst  the 
latter  grand  specimens  were  Magnolia  amabilis,  M.  soulangeana, 
and  M.  stellata  also  known  as  M.  Hallii.  Laburnums,  Guelder 
Roses,  Pyrus  floribunda,  Lilacs,  and  Azaleas  were  also  well  done. 
They  also  staged  a  large  number  of  species  of  Primula  with  fine 
varieties  of  P.  Sieboldii,  also  many  fine  species  of  Iris.  (Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  YVare,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  had 
a  large  collection  of  varieties  of  Clematis  in  pots,  including  King 
Edward  VII.,  Nellie  Moser,  Marcel  Moser,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  had  very 
dwarf  pot  plants  of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  and.  Lady  Battersea. 
The  former  took  the  fancy  of  the  people  veiy  much. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  forty-dive  plants' 
of  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  in  pots,  each  plant.  3ft.  or  4ft.  high, 
and  profusely  bloomed.  AVe  have  never  seen  a  finer  exhibit  nor 
a.  larger  one  of  this  beautiful  hardy  shrub.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal. ) 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  AVoking,  liad  a  choice 
exhibit  of  hardy  plants,  including  Iris  bucharica,  Schizocodon 
soldanelloides,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  A.  P. 
alba,  and  the  uncommon  and  interesting  Morisia  hypogaea,  etc. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


South  African  Fruit  for  Canada. — The  first  South  African 
fruit  imported  into  Canada  passed  through  the  Toronto  Customs 
House  on  March  14th.  It  was  a  shipment  of  nine  boxes  of 
Wickson,  Fatsuna,  and  Apple  Plums,  and  came  by  way  of 
London  and  New  York.  The  Plums  resemble  California  fruit, 
but  are  about  three  months  earlier.  In  shape  they  are  very  much 
like  a  Pear,  and  when  ripe  are  a  deep  yellow  in  colour.  They 
were  packed  in  trays,  each  tray  containing  about  three  dozen. 
The  fruit  was  in  fine  condition  on  arrival,  which  illustrates  the 
possibility  of  foreign  fruit  being  brought  from  far-distant  lands 
when  properly  packed.  The  fruit  was  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
South  Africa.  A  shipment  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  was  expected 
in  a  few  days.  By  an  interchange  of  fruits  in  this  manner 
between  distant  countries  the  supply  may  he  kept  up  more  or 
less  continuously  all  the  year  round. 

*  *  * 

Readers’  Competition^ — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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Plants  for  Border  Decoration. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias  are  nob  sio  frequently  seen  in  gardens  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  By  this  I  do*  not  mean  to*  say  that  there 
are  hardly  any  places  where  they  are  cultivated  at  all,  as  L.  car- 
dinalis  and  L.  fulgecos  Victoria  are  greatly  used  for  summer 
bedding;  but  anything  like  a  representative  lot,  massed  or 
planted  in  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  border,  is  not  a  general 
thing.  These  Lobelias',  unless  planted  by  themselves  in  the 
flower  garden,  rarely  give  a  good  idea  of  what  they  are  worth, 
because  it  is  not  until  most  of  the  other  occupants  have  either 
been  lifted  for  storing,  mutilated  for  cuttings',  or,  as  in  annuals, 
finished  their  work,  that  they  are'  just  at  their  best.  This  is 
why  I  think  the  herbaceous'  border  the  most  suitable  place, 
where,  if  they  are  sheltered  from  high  winds  and  properly 
staked,  they  will  flower  well  into  November.  They  like  a  good 
loam,  and  should  have  a  mulching  of  leaf  mould,  ooeoanut  fibre, 
or  anything  that  will  keep  thei  soil  from  drying  up.  During 
warm  weather  and  in  ordinary  summers  the  watering-pot  will 
have  to  come  into'  play.  Tliey  may  be  left  in  the  border  and 
covered  fairly  thick  with  cocoanut  fibre  during  winter,  but  do 
not  increase  so  rapidly  asi  when  taken  up,  placed  in  boxes,  and 
stored  in  a  cold  frame.  As  long  as  they  are  kept  frost-free  and 
not  allowed  to  get  diy,  which  they  will  hardly  do  to  any  extent 
in  such  a  low  temperature',  no  other  attention  will  be  required 
until  growth  commences'.  They  should  then  be  given  a  little 
warmth,  and  if  more  plants  are  required  propagation  by  divi¬ 
sion  may  be  proceeded  with.  The  best  time  to  plant,  out  is  the 
latter  end  of  May.  Varieties  I  can  recommend  are  Firefly, 
Ibis;  Atropurpurea,  and  Alba. 

Lantanas  are  rather  neglected  plants,  but  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  borders.  'Cuttings  should  be  taken  early  in 
September,  and  inserted  round  the  rim®  of  60’®,  filled  almost 
to  the  top  with  sandy  soil,  and  struck  in  a.  propagating  pit. 
As  soon  as  rooted  remove  to  a  cool  pit,  and  keep'  on  the  diy 
side  near  the  glass  all  the  winter.  The  latter  end  of  February 
pp't  off  singly  into  60's,  and  plant,  out,  end  of  May.  Trust¬ 
worthy  varieties  are  Distinction,  Globe  d’Or,  Fabiola,  Magenta 
King,  and  La  Neige. 

Phygelius  capensis  is  a  fine  border  plant  having  scarlet 
flowers.  It  can  be  cultivated  under  the  'same  conditions  as  the 
Lantanas,  and  will  stand  a  fairly  hard  winter.  French  Ranun¬ 
culus  is  a  plant  I  am  not,  quite  sure  of  the  name,  but  I  believe 
is  a  strain  derived  from  Ranunculus  asiiaticus.  Whatever  its 
origin,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it,  as  a,  splendid  border 
plant.  The  best  position  to  grow  it,  well  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  I  pr efer  to'  plant  it,  under  a  wall  if  possible.  The  soil  should 
be  of  a  good  character.  From  the  latter  end  of  February  until 
the  third  week  in  March  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant.  Break  up 
the  soil  well,  and  work  in  some  well  decomposed  manure. 
Draw  a  drill  about  li  in.  deep,  on  the  bottom  sow  some  sand, 
and  place  the  tuber®  6  in.  apart,  covering  with  sandy  soil. 
A  great  thing  about  their  culture,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  keep 
the  foliage  green,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  water-pot,  too  much  or  too  little  causing  it  to  turn 
yellow.  During  a  dry  spell  a  good  soaking  once  in  two  days 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient.  When  the  foliage  has  died 
down  the  tuber®  may  be  lifted  with  safety,  laid  out  to  dry, 
and  stored  in  the  seed-room  till  planting  time. 

H.  Arnold. 


Acanthus  spinosus. 

It.  is  a  qo it y  that  these  magnificent  herbaceous  plants,  are  not 
oftener  seen  in  gardens,  as  they  can  be  used  for  many  pur¬ 
pose's.  In  the  sub-tropical  garden  they  can  be  used  with  splen¬ 
did  effect,  their  long,  deeply-cut.  leaves  giving  an  exotic  air, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  perfectly  hardy.  In  the  mixed 
herbaceous  border  they  could  be  planted  in  clumps,  but  to  see 
the  full  beauty  of  the  long  purple  spikes,  often  more  than 
i  ft.  high  and  the  spiny  foliage;  they  should  be  grown  as  speci¬ 
men  plants  on  grass.  Any  moderately-good  garden  soil  will 


suit  them.  This  is  now  the  season  to  divide  up  the  old  root 
stocks  and  replant,  and  noble  specimens  are,  soon  obtained.  If 
preferred,  seed  can  be  sown  in  gentle  beat,  pricked  off  when 
large,  and  grown  on  the  ordinary  way;  but,  of  course,  laro-e 
plants  are  not  grown,  so  quickly  this  way.  Acanthus  mollis 
is  another  species;  the  leaves  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  type  for  the  old  Corinthian  capital ;  but  A.  spinosus  is  no 
less  beautiful  and  far  more  effective,  and  every  garden  of 
moderate  pretensions  should  have  a  few  good  specimens. 

F.  M.  Verrall. 

Sunnys'ide,  College  Road,  Harrow. 


The  Cultivation  of  Calanthe  Veitchii. 

This  useful  winter-flowering  Orchid  was  recently  the  subject 
■  of  an  animated  discussion  in  these  columns.  The  present 
article  is  meant  to  explain  how  these  much-discussed  Orchids 
were  grown. 

As  soon  a®  the  flower  spike®  of  the  previous  season  were 
past  the  plants  were  laid  on  their  side  (pot  and  all)  under  the 
stage  in  a  temperature  of  about  65  deg.  till  about  the  end  of 
Febri  aiy,  when  growth  made  it®  appearance  at,  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs ;  they  were  then  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and 
the  dead  roots  cut  away,  except  a,  tuft  about  1  in.  long,  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  to  steady  the  bulbs  after  potting  till 
new  roots  are  emitted.  The  compost  used  was  flaky  pieces 
of  moss  litter  (peat,)  that  had  been  used  as  bedding  for  horses. 
It  was  rubbed  through  a  ^-in.  riddle;  with  just  a  little  of  the 
horse-droppings  along  with  it.  Scarcely  an  eighth  part,  of  the 
bulk  was  added  of  sand.  The  compost  ait  the  time  of  pottiny 
was  neither  wet  nor  diy,  but  in  a  medium  state. 

The  largest  bulbs,  were  potted  into  5-in.  pots,  and  the  smaller 
bulb®  into  4-in.  pots.  They  grew  luxuriantly  in  this  compost 
without  any  feeding  till  the  pots  were  completely  filled  with 
roots,  when  they  were  given  about  a,  tablespoonful  of  a  ferti¬ 
liser  to  the  gallon  of  water  twice  weekly  till  the  leaves  showed 
signs  of  ripening-  about  the  end  of  September,  when  feeding 
was  stopped. 

After  potting  firmly  (not  using  a®  much  drainage  as  is  used 
for  Orchids  in  general)  the  plants  were1  placed  in  the  shady 
side  of  a  warm  stove,  where  the  sun  did  not  beat  down  on  the 
pots  to  diy  the  soil  and  necessitate  much  watering  before  roots 
were  formed.  After  growth  was  fairly  started  they  got  plenty 
of  water  overhead  and  at  the  roots. 

The  sun  was  not  allowed  to  shine  on  them  during  the  grow¬ 
ing- season,  a,s  one  half-hour’s  bright  sunshine  would  destroy 
their  delicate  foliage.  The  temperature  ranged  from  70  deg.  at 
night  to  90  deg.  by  day.  Grown  in  this  high  temperature 
fungus  (black  spot)  does  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

Brown  scale  was  kept  away  by  cutting  the  leaves  after  they 
were  ripe  hard  down  to'  the  pseudo-bulb,  leaving  none  of  the 
old  sheaths  as  a  shelter  for  the'  scale  to  winter  in,  when  tliey 
would  .have  started  into  growth  along  with  the  plant®  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Prevention  is  much  better  than  cure  in  this 
case,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  clean  them  off  during  the  growing 
season  without  injuring  the  foliage. 

W  hen  the  foliage  began  to  ripen  and  the  flower  spikes  to 
make  their  appearance  they  were  removed  to  a  house  10  deg. 
lower  in  temperature;  the  air  drier,  and  where  they  got  more 
light  to  assist  the  ripening  process;  but  not  bright  sunlight  till 
the'  leaves  were  almost,  ripe,  when  they  got  all  the  sunshine 
that  was  to  be  .got  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  such  an  ‘  accommodating  ”  Orchid  to  cultivate  as, 
Oypripedium  insigne,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by 
anyone  without  proper  means. 

ith  the  above  method  of  culture  some  of  the  flower  spikes 
leached  over  4  ft.  in  height;  but  tile  lower  flowers  were  past 
before  tbat  height  was  reached.  The  spikes  were  really  at 
their  best,  at  over  3  ft.  in  height,  just  before  the  lower  flowers 
began  to  fade.  \\q 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Fehns  drum  the  Coal  Measures. — Mr.  Robert  Kidston, 
F.R.S.,  at  the  request  of  the  council,  gave  an  address  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edlnburgn  on  March  28tli,  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  the  structure  and  affinities  of  carboniferous  Ferns, 
Fern-like  plants,  and  Oordaites.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  photographs  taken  from  four  specimens. 

■X-  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  above  society  on  March  16th 
a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Aralia  japonica  alba 
"l'andifolia  van  Noordt,  from  Messrs.  J.  N  an  Noordt  and  Sons, 
of  Boskoop.  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Azalea  japonica  alba 
from  the  above  firm  ;  Sel'aginella  Mariesi  from  Messrs,  van  Nomen 
Bros,  of  Zwijndrecht ;  and  to  Cypripedium  Argus  Lindeni,  from 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke,  of  Baarn.  Honourable  Mention  was  accorded 
to  a  collection  of  six  flowering  fhrpripediums  from  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hacke,  of  Baarn,  without  competition.  A  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  went  to  a  collection  of  flowering  Hippeastrum  seedlings, 
two  years  old,  from  the  Rijkstuinboiiwschool,  of  Wagemngen, 
for  excellent  culture.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  a 
collection  of  forced  shrubs  from  Messrs.  D.  J.  Tas  and  Son,  of 

Aalsmeer  (with  unanimity). 

*  *  * 

Bkistol  and  District  Gabdenebs’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — This  society  met  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Ihurs- 
day,  March  31st,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.ll.H.S.  The  lecture  for  the  evening  was  provided  by  Mr.  J  . 
Milburn,  of  Bath,  his  subject  being  “  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,” 
■which,  he  claimed,  was  a  most  important  one,  and  one  which 
should  be  studied  much  more  than  it  is.  Careful  and  judicious 
planting,  the  most  suitable  trees  and  shrubs  for  villa  gardens, 
country  mansions,  street  planting,  etc.,  were  all  deserving  of 
far  more  attention,  and  not  as  is  generally  done,  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  and  careless  fashion,  many  trees  which  are  planted  in 
our  streets  and  villa  gardens  being  quite  unsuitable  for  their 
positions.  Mr.  Milburn  went  on  to  remark  on  the  number  of 
trees  which  died  owing  to  water  being  allowed  to  lodge  in  the 
forks  of  branches,  which,  if  not  stopped,  soon  ended  in  death. 
These  hollows  should  be  filled  up,  so  that  no  rain  could  lodge. 
Pruning,  etc.,  also  received  Mr.  Milburn’ s  attention.  Con¬ 
cluding  liis  lecture,  he  gave  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  trees  for 
different  positions  and  conditions,  recommending  top-dressing 
and  feeding,  which  he  had  found  beneficial  in  obtaining  luxu¬ 
riant  growth.  His  able  lecture  was  much  appreciated,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting.  Prizes  for  two 
pots  Mignonette  went  to  :  First,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powel  (gardener, 
Mr.  Raikes) ;  second,  Mrs.  Coleman  (gardener,  Mr.  Spry).  For 
one  Orchid  the  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin 
(gardener,  Mr.  McCulloch)  and  Mr.  Francis  Tagart  (gardener, 
Mr.  Binfield).  The  society’s  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  Shipley  (gardener,  Mr.  Wakefield)  for  a  seedling 

Amaryllis  carrying  its  first  bloom. — H.  K. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  the  president 
(Mr.  Leonard  Sutton)  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers,  the  club-room  being  crowded.  The  subject  for  the  even 
ing  was  “  Fruit  Culture,”  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Barnes, 
of  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  who  confined  himself  on  this  occasion 
to  Peaches  and  Hectarines  out  of  doors.  His  remarks  were  of 
a  very  practical  character,  treating  with  planting,  training, 
disbudding,  varieties,  etc.  Although  the  paper  was  a  short 
one,  yet  a  very  animated  and  well-sustained  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  which  Messrs.  Exler,  Bright,  Townsend,  Wilson,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Fry,  Powell,  Judd,  House,  Neve,  Alexander,  and  the 
president  took  part.  The  exhibits  were  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing.  Honorary  :  A  splendid  collection  of  Narcissi,  Hyacinths, 
and  Tulips,  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens  ;  the  most 
noticeable  varieties  were  Emperor,  Empress,  Her  Majesty,  Van 
Zion,  Figaro,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Trumpet  maximus,  and  Horsfieldi 
Narcissi ;  Baron  de  Tuyll,  La  Grandesse,  Norma,  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville,  Czar  Peter,  and  Grand  Maitre  Hyacinths ;  Blanche 
Hative,  Silver  Wing,  Crimson  Beauty,  Vermilion,  and  Artus 
Tulips ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler,  East  Thorpe  Gardens,  a  grand  batch 
of  Cineraria  stellata  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Loader,  Holme  Grange  Gar¬ 
dens,  superb  Princess  of  Wales  and  Marie  Louise  Violets  ;  Mr. 
A.  F.  Bailey,  Leopold  House  Gardens,  blooms  of  Rhododendron 
Veitchii.  For  the  Certificate  Mr.  FI.  House,  of  Oakfield  Gar¬ 
dens,  exhibited  a  well -grown  plant  of  Clivia  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Age.r, 


of  Tidmarsh  Manor  Gardens,  bunches,  spray,  and  buttonhole 
of  Princess  of  Wales  and  Marie  Louise  Violets.  The  Certificate 

was  awarded  to  the  Violets.  Seven  new  members  we  re  elected. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  March 
26th,  the  last  meeting  for  the  season  of  the  above  society  took 
place.  Owing  to  illness  Mr.  G.  Reid  was  unable  to  give  his 
paper  on  ‘‘Landscape  Gardening;.”  Mr.  J.  A.  Watson  kindly 
tilled  his  place  by  giving  an  instructive  lecture  on  cutting 
and  mounting  stem  sections  for  the  microscope.  The  lesson 
proved  most  useful  to  those  members  who  were  present.  Mr. 
W.  Trowell  exhibited  some  fine  varieties  of  Caladiums. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  Webster  had  an  exhibit  of  Mushrooms. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — This  society,  in 
view  of  the  improvement  of  its  membership  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  in  view  of  the  International  to  be  held  in  1905,  is 
endeavouring  to  continue  the  increase  of  its  membership,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the-  council,  held  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday, 
March  30th,  32  new  members  were  admitted.  The  essays  sent 
in  in  competition  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Whites  prizes  for 
“  Essays  on  the  Cutting  and  Preserving  of  Flowers  in  Water  " 
were  submitted  with  the  judges;  recommendations,  and  on  open¬ 
ing  the  sealed  envelopes  it  was  found  that  the  prizes  were  to  be 
awarded  in  the  following  order  : — First,  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston, 
The  Gardens,'  Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk ;  second,  Miss  Perkins, 
care  of  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  goth,  florists,  Queensferry  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  third,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Oaistle,  Fairview,  Fallabrook  Road, 
Streatham,  and  Miss  Mary  Grant,  House  Hill,  Nairn,  equal. 
Twenty- three  plans  have  been  sent  in  for  adjudication  in  the 
“  Plan  Competition  open  to  Under-Gardeners.”  The  awards  will 

be  announced  at  tlie  society’s  show  on  May  25th. 

*  *  * 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open  Spaces  : 
The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  this  association  is  now  on  our 
table,  and  reminds  us  of  the  continued  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  preserve  London’s  little  gardens  as-  open  .spaces-.  A 
map  accompanies  this  report,  showing  hundreds-  of  little  spaces 
that  have  been  rendered  safe  from  the  builder  or  have  been 
benefited  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  above  association.  The 
report  shows  instances  in  which  the  work  of  preserving  these 
spaces  has  been  successful.  Thirty-seven  spaces  are  mentioned 
with  which  the  association  has  some  influence  in  preserving  or 
adorning  with  seats  and  other  necessaries.  These  include  the 
Hampstead  Heath  extension,  B-roekwell  Park  extension,  Wands¬ 
worth  Park,  Rav-enscourt  Park,  Hainault  Forest,  the  Tower 
Gardens,  etc.  The  efforts,  of  the  association  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  however,  in  preserving  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
at  Chiswick  as  a  public  park,  and  St.  PeteF-s-  Square,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  as-  an  open  space.  There  is  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  in  hand,  and  amongst  other  things  there  is.  an  intention 
to  secure  as  public  spaces-  the  island  in  the  Thames  opposite 
Kew  Gardens,  and  known  as  Lot’s  Eyot.  The  association  also 
has  its  eyes  upon  the  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  Burnham 
Beeches,  disused  burial  grounds,  etc.  The  report  also1  contains 
lists  of  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  planting  in  London  and 

its  suburbs,  besides  much  other  useful  information. 

*  *  * 

A  Horticultural  Amalgamation. — The  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society,  lately  published, 
will  be  the  last  issued  by  that  society.  In  the  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  excellence  of  the  show 
held  in  1903,  and  point  out  the  great  advance  in  the  culture 
and  kno  wledge  of  the  flower  which  the  society  has  been  sol  anxious 
to  promote.  Unfortunately,  through  the  non-sucoess  of  the 
society  financially,  a  considerable  burden  has  to  be  met  personally 
by  the  bon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Carton,  jun. ,  a-  re¬ 
sponsibility  lie  felt  he  could  not  continue  any  longer,  aud  he  has 
reluctantly  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
The  report  winds  up  as  -follows  : — “  After  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Carton’s  resignation,  with 
the  greatest  regret,  and,  -as  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  the 
society  self-supporting,  they  have  decided  to  close  the  same  as 
from  December  31st,  1903.’’  Since  the  above  report  was  written 
the  council  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  -approached  with  a  request  that  they  would  take  up  the 
work  of  the  late  Carnation  Society.  The  members  of  the 
last-named  society  have  been  canvassed  by  circular,  and  a 
very  large  majority  have  consented  to  transfer  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  several  doubling  the 
amount  conditionally  upon  that  society  continuing  tlie  Carnation 
Shows.  The  representatives  of  the  committees  of  the  two  societies 
met  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  arranged  satisfactory  terms  for  the 
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amalgamation  of  the  societies,  and,  provisionally  on  confirmation 
by  the  council  of  the  S.R.H.S.,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  schedule  of  prizes,  to  which  some  very  handsome  dona¬ 
tions  have  been  promised'.  It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  the  show 
on  the  Pier  at  the  end  of  July,  the  date  being  left  open  for  the 
present.  The  council  of  the  society  met  on  the  following  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  and  unanimously  confirmed  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  committee  for  the  amalgamation.  The  special  committee 
will  include  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jun. ,  and  several  members,  of  the 
late  Carnation  Society.  Schedules  will  be  ready  shortly,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  London 
Road,  S  out  bam  p  t  on . 


The  Favourite  Flowers  of  the  Viscountess  Belmsley  are 
Roses,  and  Violets. 

*  *  * 


Easter  Lilies  in  Bermuda. — The  farmers  of  Bermuda  export 

about  £20,000  of  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisii  every  spring. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Gardens  for  Sussex. — In  the  hope  of  creating  -a  new 
industry,  experimental  fruit  gardens  are  to  be  started  by  the 

East  Sussex  County  Council. 

*  *  * 

Favourite  Flowers  with  the  Japanese  are  the  Cherry,  Peach, 
Plum,  Morning  Glory,  Wistaria,  Willow,  Iris,  Pae-ony,  Lotus, 
Azalea,  and  Magnolia.  Roses  and  Lilies  are  less,  admired,  and 

even  considered  rather  crude  and  unrefined  flowers. 

*  *  * 

Early  Strawberries. — Recently  the  ruling  wholesale  price 
for  Strawberries  has  been  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  for  the  best,  but  some  of 
the  West  End  fruiterers  have  been  retailing  them  at  20s.  per 
punnet,  the  object  being  to  sell  one  pound  at  a  large  profit, 
even  if  two-  pounds  are  thrown  away,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
price.  This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  grower,  who  has  only  a  small 
margin  of  profit. 

*  *  * 

Apples  Indigestible. — A  writer  describes,  the  Apple  as  being 
as  indigestible  as  pork  chops  to-  some  people.  This  rates  all 
Apples  .alike,  however,  but  while  one  variety  might  be  so  de¬ 
scribed,  there  are  others  to  which  the  same  term  would  be  in¬ 
correct.  The  same  eaters  at  different  times  would  also  he  dif¬ 
ferently  affected. 

*  *  * 

Madame  Melba  likes  Freesias  on  account  of  their  beauty  and 
fragrance.  Orchids  are  also  favourites  of  hers.  She  generally 
wears.  Violets  or  Lilies.  Roses  do  not  come  amiss,  while  Asters 
or  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Marguerites  of  various  kinds  come 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention.  She  draws  the  line  at  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  however. 

*  *  * 

Vegetables  at  Covent  Garden. — Last  week  Cauliflowers  were 
selling  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
getting  scarce,  but  were  making  3s.  per  half  bushel.  Seakale 
was  fetching  from  17s.  to  20s.  per  dozen  punnets,  but  the  supply 
is  now  becoming  more  regular,  so  that  prices  axe  likely  to  drop. 
There  is  no  great  demand  for  Cucumbers.  The  average  price 
for  Parsley  was  2s.  per  half  bushel,  the-  demand  not  being  very 
great.  With  these  two-  exceptions  the  prices  have  been  considered 

satisfactory  for  the  season. 

*  *  * 

Lady  Ardilaun’s  Flower  Fete. — As  we  announced  sometime 
ago-,  Lady  Ardilaun  is  to  organise  ia  Flower  Fete  in  aid  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  This  she  has  named 
“  La  Floral ie,”  a,nd  it  is  to  take  place  on  April  14th  and  15th  in 
Dublin.  She  herself  will  preside  over  the  Leinster  stall,  where 
the  flowers  from  St.  Anne’s,  Clontarf,  «.nd  from  Ashford,  Lord 
Ardilaun’s  Galway  estate,  will  be  on  sale.  Lady  Oastlerosse  will 
superintend  the  Munster  stall,  Lady  Ashtown  that  of  Connaught, 
and  Lady  Leitrim  the  Ulster  stall. 


School  Garden  Movement  in  America.— During  the  past  ten 
years  or  so  this  movement  has  been  undergoing  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  The  editor  of  “  American 
Gardening  ”  looks  enviously  across  the  “  herring  pond  ”  and 
says,  “With  a  round  100,000  school  gardens:  in  Europe,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  garden  art  has  reached  a  wider  distribution 
across  the  ocean  than  it  has  with  ns  ?” 

*  *  * 

Rhodesian  Textile  Fibres. — Some  lime  ago  Rhodesian  fibres 
were  placed  with  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Institute  for 
examination.  These  fibres  included  Sisal  Hemp,  Pineapple 
fibre,  Banana  fibre,  Baobab  tree  fibre.  According  to  the  report, 
all  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baobab  fibre,  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  considerable  commercial  value,  and  would  sell  freely 
in  the-  London  market  if  imported  regularly  and  in  quantity. 

*  *  * 

Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae. — A  grand  specimen  of  this 
Cypripedium  is  illustrated  in  “American  Gardening”  for 
March  12th.  The  specimen  was  grown  in  the  collection  of 
C.  T.  Roebldng,  Esq.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  It  carried  sixteen 
fully  expanded,  flowers,  and  is  described  as  the  finest  known 
specimen  of  this,  rare  Orchid.  Wei  fancy  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  propagating  the  plant  too  frequently  for 
obtaining  specimens  of  large  size. 

*  *  ,  * 

Strawberries  at  Westminster. — Tire  growers  of  Strawberries 
and  the  contractors  for  the  supply  of  the  same  for  the  teas  on 
the  terrace  at  the  House  of  Commons  are  rather  in  a  dilemma 
at  the  present  as  to  fixing  up  the  contract  for  the  coming 
summer.  This  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  political 
situation.  The  contract  must  be  an  important  one,  seeing  that 
a  van  load  of  Strawberries,  lias  toi  be  delivered  every  morning 
and  another  in  the  evening,  amounting  to  about  a  ton  a.  week. 

*  *  * 

Polygonum  spectabile. — From  Continental  sources  comes  an 
announcement  of  a  new  Polygonum  under  the  above  name.  As 
yet  it  is  very  scarce,  but  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  novelty  ou 
account  of  the  beautiful  variegation,  of  the  leaves.  Some  of  the 
large  leaves  are  green  with  white,  red,  or  purple  blotches,  stripes, 
or  markings.  In  other  cases,  they  diverge  into  white,  orange, 
or  fiery  scarlet  colours  resembling  the  hothouse  Caladiums. 
There  are  two  plants  named  Polygonum  spectabile,  but  both  of 
these  had  previously  been  given  other  names.  One  of  the 
plants  is  P.  Bellardii,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
the  Caucasus,  while  the  other  is  named  P.  atteniiatum,  and 
comes  from  Australia. 

*  *  * 

The  Queen’s  Cottage  Grounds  at  Kew. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  March  29th,  Mr.  Joseph  Howard  asked  the  hon. 
member  for  North  Hunts  why  the  portion  of  Kew  Gardens 
between  the  Queen’s  Cottage  and  the  Old  Deer  Park  had  been 
again  closed  against  the  public  after  being  thrown  open  as  a 
gift  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Fellowes  said  that' the  grass  path  through 
the  Queen’s  Cottage  Grounds  had  recently  been  drained  and 
levelled  and  the  turf  relaid.  The  fences  were  being  repainted, 
and  the  grounds  would  be  reopened  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible,  probably  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  weather 
being  favourable. 

*  *  * 

Huge  Mandrake  Root.-  As  some  workmen  were  removing 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  in  a  field  adjoining  Brunswick 
Terrace,  Brighton,  they  dug  up  a  root  of  the  extraordinary  size 
of  3  ft.  in  length  and  10  lbs.  in  weight,  and  of  a  shape  “to 
wake  up  the  gloomy  form  of  superstition,”  as  it  proved  to  be 
the  plant  “  whose  root  shows  half  a  man.”  It  was  taken  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  the  Arepa  Mandragora,  or 
Mandrake,  so  celebrated  of  old  ;  and  he  accounts  for  it  having 
remained  for  so  long  a  time  undiscovered  partly  by  the  unfre¬ 
quented  situation  and  state  of  the  ruins,  but  more  particularly 
by  its  low  growth.  As  it  is  not  a  plant  of  this  country,  and 
as  there  has  been  no  garden  or  house  in  the  field  for  many  ages, 
it  is  presumed  to  have  been  lingering  on  the  spot  for  several 
centuries,  probably  since  the  demolishing  of  monastic 
buildings  by  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  time  it  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  credulous  persons.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  Dudaim  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  plant  which  was 
so  coveted  by  Rachel.  Mr.  Phillips  wished  to  have  preserved 
this  singular  root  by  re-interring  it  in  the  new  plantations  he 
is  forming  at  Kemp  Town,  had.  the  parties  been  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  on  reasonable  terms.  The  correct  name  of  the  plant 
should  be  Mandragora  officinarum,  a  native  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Region. 
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Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  held  in  very  high  esteem 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  At  his  residence  at  Arundel  he  has 
made  them  a  feature  of  his  grounds.  They  are  largely  planted 
on  the  grass,  as  lie  likes  to  see  flowering  shrubs  best  when  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  green  turf. 

°  *  *  * 

Royal  Botanic  Societa'. — The  second  of  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  organised  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  will  be  held  in 
their  gardens  on  Wednesday,  the  13tli  inst.  Besides  the  floral 
exhibits,  there  will  also  be  a  demonstration  of  motor  lawn 
mowers  at  work,  also'  edge-cutting  and  other  machines. 

*  *  14- 

Death  of  Mr.  P.  McCabe. — We  very  much  regret  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Patrick  McCabe,  head  gardener  to  R.  H. 
Mackworth  Praed,  Esq.,  Rotherwas  Park,  Hereford,  on  the  22nd 
ult.  Mr.  McCabe  had  been  gardener  for  many  years  at  Rotherwas, 
and  was  amongst  the  earliest  readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  correspondent  during  that  long  period. 

*  *  14- 

Fire  in  a  Hothouse. — At  2  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  March 
27th  Constable  Archibald,  on  duty  in  Holburn  Street,  Aberdeen, 
noticed  the  reflection  of  fire  in  the  direction  of  Hardgat-e,  and 
noticed  that  the  hothouse  of  Mr.  Alex.  Duncan,  market  gar¬ 
dener,  21,  Broomhill  Road,  was  on  fire.  The  fire  brigade  was 
summoned,  and  the  fire  quickly  extinguished.  The  wooden 
structure  was  greatly  damaged. 

*14  14- 

Flowers  at  Calderstones  Park. — A  meeting  of  the  Calder- 
stones  Committee  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  28tli  ult., 
when  Councillor  A.  A.  Paton,  the  chairman,  reported  that  there 
was  already  an  attractive  show  of  flowers  at  the  Calderstones 
Estate,  and  it  was  decided  to  throw  the  park,  ornamental 
grounds,  and  conservatories  open  during  the  Easter  holidays,  in 
order  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  estate. 

*  *  * 

Another  New  Potato.— Among  those  who  are  devoting 
attention  to  the  raising  of  special  Potatos  that  shall  be  disease- 
resisting  and  in  other  ways  perfect  are  Messrs.  Bradley  Bros., 
the  Nurseries,  Bardney,  who  have  already  achieved  success  in 
specialist  work.  Among  other  varieties  (new  and  old)  we 
noticed  a  fine  new  tuber  named  the  Lindum.  This-  is  a  pretty 
Potato,  round,  clean,  and  with  extremely  shallow  eyes,  a  robust 
growing  variety,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  is  believed  by  its  pro¬ 
ducers  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  disease  resisting.  The  firm 
have  already  refused  an  offer  of  £20  for  one  pound  for  delivery 
this  autumn,  but  of  course  the  stock  is  limited,  and  they  are  not 
anxious  to  sell,  as  this  variety  is  one  of  those  that  have  come,  to 
stay. 

*  *  * 

A  Wonderful  Pear  Orchard. — Perhaps  the  largest  collection 
of  Pears  in  one  orchard  to  be  found  in  Australia  may  be  seen  in 
the  outskirts  of  Hobart.  At  Albert  Park,  Moonah,  Dr.  Benja- 
field’s  property,  the  trees  were  breaking  down  with  fruit.  There 
are  some  3,000  trees,  of  20  different  varieties.  The  orchard  is 
now  17  years  old,  and  this  season  it  bore  its  first  really  good 
crop.  Each  row  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  it  was  a  won¬ 
derful  sight  to  see  the  branches  hanging  down  to  the  ground 
with  the  weight  of  fruit  upon  them.  It  was  estimated  that  a 
measured  acre  could  be  taken  which  would  turn  off  1,000 
bushels.  Some  of  the  varieties  grown  are  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Capiaumont, 
Beurre  Diel,  Chaumontel,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Winter  Cole.  The  gather¬ 
ing  of  these  Pears  for  the  London  market  commenced  in  the 
last  week  of  February. 

*  *  * 

The  Bournemouth  Lily. — The  Rev.  E.  Linton,  M.A.,  recently 
gave  a  lecture  to  the.  Botanical  Section  of  the  Bournemouth  and 
District  Society  of  Natural  Science.  He  dealt  with  the  more 
interesting  wild  plants  to>  be  found  by  the  sea,  river,  on  culti¬ 
vated  land,  in  the  hedges,  the  chalky  clowns,  the  woodlands,  and 
the  heath  and  bog,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bourn©- 
mouth.  The  lecture  was,  in  fact,  on  the  rare  and  interesting 
local  plants.  Onei  of  these  he  mentioned,  at  Branksome  Chine, 
is  known  as  the  Bournemouth  Lily,  and  is,  indeed,  a.  member  of 
the  Lily  family — namely,  Simethis  bicolor.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  panicled  scape,  and  are  white  internally  and  purple 
on  the  back,  the  specific  name  being  intended  to  indicate  the 
two  colours.  The  important .  thing  about  this  liliaceous  plant 
is  that  it  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Britain  except-  at  Branksome 
Chine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bournemouth.  Owing  to  altered  con¬ 
ditions.  of  its  habitat  there  the  plant  is  rapidly  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct.  When  questioned  about  this  rare  plant,  the  lecturer  said 
it  was  hardly  likely  that  it  could  have  been  indigenous,  because 


previous  to  18C0  the  district  around  was  open  heath,  devoid  of 
the  necessary  shelter.  The  Scotch  Fir  was  extensively  planted 
in  1801,  but  this  failed  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  In  1805 
large  quantities  of  Pinus  Pinaster  were  imported,  and  his  belief 
is  that  the  Lily  was  accidentally  introduced  from  the  Continent 
with  the  trees.  About  1840,  when  the  -trees  had  grown  up  and 
afforded  the  necessary  shade,  the  Lily  was  found  in  some  abun¬ 
dance.  The  spot  is  now  for  sale,  and  the  Bournemouth  Lily  is 
threatened  with  extinction  unless  the  ground  is  purchased  and 
specially  preserved. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  think  it  was  a.  great  pity  that  “  W.  G.”  ever  left  his 
mother,  seeing  that  he  prefers  lodgings  rather  than  bothy,  and 
always  wanted  the  influence  of  a  motherly  landlady  to-  have 
his  slippers  warmed  for  him  when  lie  conies  home,  and  be  made 
as  one  of  the  “  familee.”  But  how  long  would  lie.  be  as  one  of 
the  family  if  he  happened  to  be  a  bit  short  and  could  not  pay 
up  ?  All  the  while  the  tin  -comes  in  you  will  hear  the  landlady’s 
voice  singing,  “  Our  lodger’s  such  a  nice  young  man,”  and  I 
should  say  he  was,  -considering  the  way  that  he  was  treated  and 
being  made'  as  -one  of  the  family.  I  can  also  say  that  my  life 
was  as  much  blighted  in  lodgings  as  in  bothies,  if  not  mo-re. 
It  is  n-o-t  every  married  couple  that  wants;  lodge-rs,  as  “  W.  G.” 
states  in  his  new  code',  and  which  I  think,  like  many  others, 
“  a  bad  one.”  “  W.  G.”  also  hazily  puts  it  that  the  bothy 
is  the  best  place  for  those  who  do  no-t  know  how  to  behave 
themselves-  in  respectable  lodgings,  but  I  have  always  found 
that  the  chaps  in  the  bothy  are  quite  as  respectable  a-s  any 
other  class  of  yo-ung  men.  J.  W.  Tyrrell. 


The  late  Mr.  3HL  Herbs!, 

One-  by  -one  the-  “  Old  Guard  ”  of  horticulturists  are-  falling 
like  well-ripened  sheaves  in  the  harvest  field.  With  the 
Editor’s  permission,  the  writer  would  like  to  lay  a  little  chaplet 
o-f  esteem  and  regard  on  the'  newly-made  grave  of  this  well- 
known  and  highly-esteemed  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  horticul¬ 
ture-.  My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Herbst  goes  much  farther  -back 
than  I  care  to-  remember,  for  it  makes  me-  feel  that- 1  am  getting; 
(if  nc-t  already  there-)  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  myself.  It 
was  my  privilege  to-  know  him  when  he-  was  in  the  full  swing 
of  -business  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  the  visitor  to  his-  nur¬ 
series  never  came  away  without  having  -added  something  to  his 
previous  knowledge  -o-f  the'  -gentle  art-  and  science-  -of  gardening. 
As  a  grower  of  Palms  for  market  he  was'  facile  prince ps.  It- 
was  a  case  of  Palms,  Palms,  Palms  -everywhere-,  from  the 
tiniest  seedlings  to  noble  specimens,  and  Lily  o-f  the  Valley  lie 
also  grew  and  flowered  -superbly.  I  have  only  mentioned  two 
o-f  his  specialities.  Did  space  permit,  other  subjects  w-o-uld 
deservedly  merit  and  receive  record.  Shall  we-  not-  always  well 
remember  him  in  connection  with  that  still  good  and  popular 
bedding  plant,  named  in  -his  -honour,  Irisine  Herbst ii  ?  As  a 
member  for  many  years  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Floral  Committee  his  sound,  practical  knowledge  was  specially 
valuable  o-n  this  useful  b-o-dy. 

High  indeed  should  be  the  praise  accorded  Hermann  Herbst 
for  the  splendidly  practical  int-e-re-st  he  took  until  sore  infirmity 
prevented  it  no-  longer  in  that  grand  charity  the-  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund.  With  his  lifelong  friend,  the  late  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  whom  he  has  not  -been  long  following  to  the  grave,  he, 
with  others  too  well  known  -to  mention,  was  one  -o-f  the  first, 
founders  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  appointed 
to-  direct  the  affairsi  -o-f  the'  fund.  May  his  shining  example  in 
listening  so  attentively  to  the  acute  and  ever-present  orphan’s 
cry  cause  the  good  work  which  lie  carried  -o-n  for  so  long-  to-  be 
emulated,  and  that  speedily,  by  all  who  can  appreciate  a  noble 
work  established  in  commemoration  of  a  truly  noble  woman’s 
jubilee,  the  la-te  Queen  Victoria,  of  -ever  happy  and  -revered 
memory.  J.  B. 

Chiswick. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 

“  Propagating  Plants  by  Seeds,  Cuttings,  Layers,  Grafts, 
Buds,  etc.  By  D.  S.  Fish,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh.  London:  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  6,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.C.  Prince  6cl.,  post  free  7d. 

No.  9. — “  Hardy  Perennials.” 

This  number  deals  with  hardy  perennials,  amd  the  writer  is 
the  same  who  dealt  with  “  Propagating  Plants.”  The  various 
phases  in  the  cultivation  of  perennials  are  tackled  by  Mr.  Fish, 
here  again  illustrating  his  remarks  by  numerous  drawings  on  a 
small  scale.  On  page  9  is  a  drawing  of  a  suggestion  for  a  peren¬ 
nial  border.  A  piece  of  ground  of  irregular  outline  is  supposed 
to  be  planted  with  various  subjects,  which  lie  names.  The  plan 
is  to  mark  off  the  ground  into  irregular  pieces,  indicating  these 
with  numbers,  which  refer  to  the  plants  which  he  suggests  for 
fitting  into  this  arrangement.  After  a  few  short  articles  upon 
the  preparation  of  soil  and  marking  off  borders,  lie  takes  up 
certain  classes  of  plants  specifically,  dealing  briefly  with  each 
species  or  class  under  consideration.  These  are  all  arranged 
alphabetically.  At  the  end  of  this  booklet  lists  are  given  of 
flowers  which  bloom  in  early  spring,  late  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  All  these  lists  and  hints  will,  of  course,  be  useful  to 
beginners  and  collectors,  for  whom  the  “  Rural  Handbooks  ”  are 
chiefly  intended. 

“  Mushroom  Growing  and  Spawn  Making.”  Barter’s,  Ltd., 
Mushroom  Spawn  Manufacturers,  Napier  Road,  Wembley, 
Middlesex.  _  _  . 

This  small  brochure  consists  of  eighteen  pages,  exclusive  of  the 
covers,  and  gives  numerous  illustrations  of  various  phases  of 
the  culture  of  Mushrooms  as  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Barter  at 
Wembley.  Some-  of  these  illustrations  show  the-  bricks  of  Mush¬ 
room  spawn  at  various  stages,  also  ridge  culture  of  Mushrooms, 
the  preparing  of  Mushrooms  fo-r  the  market,  testing  sheds,  t-he 
baskets  in  which  the  Mushrooms  are  sent  to  market,  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  Mushrooms  both  out  of  do-ors-  and  under  glas_s.  All  these 
pictures  very  clearly  represent  the  business  as  it  is  carried  on 
here,  and  some  information  is-  given  about  the  plants  and.  other 
matters.  The  pamphlet  does  not  contain-  instructions  for  cul¬ 
ture,  however. 

“  May’s  Practical  Methods,  to  Ensure-  Instant  Relief  and  Per¬ 
manent  Cur©  of  Disease  without  Drugs,  Minerals,  or  Doctor’s 
Fees.”  By  E.  and  B.  May.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  London : 
Pitman,  Hart  and  Oo-.,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  ;  and  -others. 

This  book  of  some  111  pages  deals  with  all  sorts  o-f  tilings 
relating  to  medicine.  Its  chief  plea-,  however,  is  the  cure  of 
diseases  without  drugs  or  minerals.  From  that  noint  of  view,  it 
takes  into-  consideration  all  sorts  of  food  and  beverages,  and 
defines  whether  wholesome  or  unwholesome,  according  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  May  and  the-  disciples-  of  his-  school .  V ario-u-s  papers 
are  quoted  in-  different  parts  of  the  book,  giving  quotations  that 
the  author  agrees-  with,  or  ha-s-  cited  in  support  of  statements 
which  he  has  made.  He  says-  that  within  recent  years  much  has- 
been  written  for  and  against  every  article  of  food  and  drink  used 
by  man.  We-  think  that  is  very  likely,  because  “many  men, 
many  minds.”  We  are  not  all  constituted  alike,  nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  think  a-like.  Some  kinds  of  food  will  agree-  with 
us-,  and  other  kinds  will  disagree.  This  may  depend  upon  our 
constitution,  for  which  we  may  or  may  not  be  responsible,  accord¬ 
ing  to-  circumstances.  It  is  possible  by  eating  too  much  of  one 
kind  of  food,  either  through  choice  or  obligation,  to  ruin  or 
injure  the-  constitution,  and  in  such  a  cas-e  we  consider  that 
every  man  or  woman  ought  to  study  their  own  health  in-  all 
case-s  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  author  de-als  with  the  die-t  question,  introducing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fruit  to  a,  large  extent,  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  as 
an  article  for  the  preparation  o-f  fruit  beverages,  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  as  wholesome,  and  which  he  considers  desirable  to  use. 
A  diet  in  which  fruit  predominates  he  considers  the  best  in 
every  case,  and  advocates  that  it  be-  eaten  at  meals  instead  of 
between  them.  Nuts  he-  considers  an  excellent  article  of  food 
for  those-  who  can  digest  them,  hut  that  in  itself  is  evidence  that 
everyone  carnnot  be  treated  alike,  and  the  people  must  exerci-se 
their  discretion  or  judgment  as  to  what  particular  fruits  best 
agree  with  them. 

Fie  is  very  much  against  diets  o-f  me-a/t,  which  he-  considers 
stimulating,  unnatural,  and  unwholesome.  “  The  more  fruit  is 
taken  the  less  drink  is  needed,”  he  say-s,  and  further  states  that 
the  eating  -o-f  fruit  would  diminish  the  desire-  for  tea,  coffe-e,  and 
alcoholic  drinks,  all  of  which  he  considers  contain  narcotic 
poison,  and  produce  their  particular  diseases.  He  also  rails 
against  the  usual  method  of  cooking  vegetables  and  throwing 
away  the  liquid  as  waste.  By  so  doing,  we1  lose  the  saline  phos¬ 


phates  necessary  to  perfect  nourishment.  In  relation  to  the 
antiquity  of  fruits  in,  human  economy,  he  quotes  the  “  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  ”  in  which  is  mentioned  the  first  letter  writer 
known  to  history.  This  writer  states  that  nursery  gardens  then 
existed;  that  is,  about  1200  B.C.  He  also  presumes  that  these 
nurseries  were  for  the  raising  of  fruit  trees.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  early  attention  was  given  to  fruit  trees,  for  in  the 
lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland  we  have  evidence  that  fruits  were 
cut  in  quarters  and  dried  for  preservation  until  required 
for  use  as  food.  These  fruits,  in  all  probability,  were  gathered 
in  the  wild  -state. 

There  is  a  Progressive  Health  Club,  to  which  Mr.  May  and 
others  of  his  persuasion  belong.  On  another  page  the  object  and 
aim  of  this  club  is  set  forth,  not  for  any  financial  gain,  hut  for 
the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  elevation  of  the  human  race. 
A  large  number  of  plants  are  mentioned,-  and  their  uses  in 
medicin-e,  food,  and  drink,  etc.,  discussed.  _ _ 

“  Chrysanthemum  Guide,”  by  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  Thirteenth  edition,  1903.  Price  6d. 

Mr.  Jones’  guide  lias  been  on  our  table  for  some  time,  having 
been  sent  out  in  the  autumn  while  the  Chrysanthemums  were  yet 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  growers.  It  runs  to  62  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  and  is  sent  out  in  two  styles  of  binding, 
one  with  paper  covers,  priced  as  above,  and  one  in  cloth  boards, 
the  price  of  which  is  not  stated  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  stopping  and  timing.  In  this 
chapter  some  instructions  are  given  in  short  paragraphs  that  deal 
wth  the  time  for  pinching  and  securing  the  first  or  second  crown 
buds,  and  the  time  at  which  this  is  done.  A  simple  diagram 
serves  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  break  hud,  first  crown, 
second  crown,  and  terminal  buds.  The  alphabetical  list  for 
stopping  and  timing  certain  named  varieties  should  be  very  valu¬ 
able  to  beginners.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  well-known 
varieties,  and  the  cultivator  himself  will  have  to  determine 
which  bud  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  newest  varieties  now  being 
put  into  commerce. 

A  useful  chapter  dealing  with  all  phases  of  cultivation  of 
Japanese-  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  is  given  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq. 
Another  chapter  deals  with  the  culture  of  the  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  by  the  celebrated  or  champion  grower  of  this  class,  Mr. 

W.  Higgs.  . 

It  may  be  remembered  that  incurved  blooms  require  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  dressing  before  they  are  fit  to  appear  on  the 
exhibition  board.  A  chapter,  therefore,  deals  with  that  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  exhibition  work.  A  calendar  of  work  for  the  year 
has  also  been  written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  another  champion  of 
some  years’  standing,  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  cultivation 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  small  pots,  also  f-o-r  decorative  purposes 
and  early  flowering  varieties  for  out-door  culture.  Mr.  Shea 
also  tackles  the  raising  of  Chrysanthemum  seedlings,  and  Mr.  .1 . 
Brooks  takes  up  the  culture  of  large  specimen  plants.  A  chapter 
deals  with  the  Chrysanthemum  rust,  which  Mr.  Jones  seems  to 
have  mastered,  and  gives  the  method  he  adopts  for  keeping  his 
plants  clean.  With  such  an  array  of  writers  of  great  cultural 
ability  the  reader  may  depend  upon  getting  reliable  information 
in  the  guide.  Allowance  must,  of  course,  he  made  foy  locality 
in  the  matter  of  timing,  etc. 

“  Garden  Lawns,  Tennis  Lawns,  Bowling  Greens,  Croquet 
Grounds,  Cricket  Grounds.”  By  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
1904.  Price  Is.  All  rights  reserved. 

The  title  page  of  this  little  hook  does  not  state  what  edition  it 
is,  hut  the  last  one  we  have  was  sent,  out  in  1902.  That  only  ran 
to  36  pages.  The  present  one  is  nearly  double  the  size,  consisting 
of  65  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  adorn  its  pages,  showing 
smoothly  shaven  lawns,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  well-kept 
places  in  this  country.  These  illustrations  are  reproductions 
from  photographs  evidently  taken  in  private  establishments,  so 
that  they  represent  real  life  pictures. 

The  plan  of  the  hook  is  to  give  chapters  dealing  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  question  at  issue,  namely,  lawns,  soil,  grass 
slopes,  drainage,  preparatory  work,  weed  seeds  in  soil,  enriching 
the  soil,  surface  preparation,  selection  of  seeds,  quantity  of  seeds, 
sowing,  worm  casts,  watering,  bird'  scares,  mowing,  rolling, 
destruction  of  weeds,  improving  lawns,  moss  in  lawns,  etc.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  every  question  which  is  likely  to  arise  con¬ 
cerning  the  keeping  of  lawns  in  order  has  provision  made  for  it 
in  this  book.  Putting  grounds,  cricket  grounds,  and  plans  for 
a  double  tennis  court  and  croquet  ground  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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The  Improvement  of  Garden  Plants. 

My  intention  is  to  speak  of  improvements  entirely  from 
man’s  point  of  view.  If  Nature  made  all  plants  perfect  from 
her  own  point  of  view,  man  often  exerts  himself  to  remodify 
them  for  his  own  particular  benefit.  In  tike  first  place,  the 
man  who  undertakes  the  improvement  of  any  plant  or  plants 
does  so  for  his  own  advantage,  and  in  the  second  place  for 
all  who  will  or  can  avail  themselves  of  the  said  improvements. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  subject ;  but  we  must  admit  that 
such  a  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  improvements  he  has  been  able  to-  effect.  After 
all,  however,  you  will  observe  that  man  plays  a  part  only  of 
secondary  importance  to  Nature  in  the  making  of  these  im¬ 
provements,  because  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  guide  or  direct 
her  in  a  direction  contrary  to  her  general  tendency.  Very 
often  man  does  but  avail  himself  of  improvements  or  varia¬ 
tions  (very  frequently  the  latter)  which  arise  naturally  without 
his  aid  or  intervention.  Probably  these  facts  will  become 
apparent  as  I  proceed,  if  they  are  not  already  obvious  to  you. 

Improvements  are  very  varied  in  their  nature,  as  are  the 
plants  to  which  they  relate.  It  may  be  germane  to  the 
subject  to  distinguish  between  an  improvement  and  a  mere 
variation.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a>  China  Aster.  A  blue 
variety  of  a  Paeony-tb/wered  Aster  might  be  regarded  as  an 
improvement  upon  something  already  in  existence.  If  from 
seeds  of  this  variety  it  were  possible  to  raise  red,  rose,  pink, 
and  White  varieties  equal  to  the1  original  in  size,  form,  and 
general  quality,  but  differing  only  in  colour,  we  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  regarding  them  merely  as  variations.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  were  able  to  get  a  richer  or  finer  blue,  red,  rose,  or  pink, 
or  a  purer  white  from  the  originals,  then  such  varieties  would 
be  rightly  named  improvement's.  Mere  variations  are  often 
not  worthy  of  perpetuation,  and  we  generally  discard  them 
after  getting  decided  improvements  upon  them.  Several 
methods,  according  to  convenience  or  possibility,  are  pursued 
in  order  to  obtain  improvements — namely,  hybridisation,  cross¬ 
breeding,  -selection,  and  fixing  of  sports. 

The  Chrysanthemum. 

By  the  Chrysanthemum  I  mean  C.  morifolium,  better  known 
as  C.  sinense.  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  I  think,  that  all 
the  large-flowered  forms  in  cultivation  are  developments  upon 
a  single  species.  What  were  the  first-  steps  taken  to-  improve, 
the  species  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  say,  a-s  the  Chinese 
had  been  growing  several  varieties  long  before  any  of  them 
reached  our. shores.  It  is  all  but  certain,  however,  tha-t-  the 
Chinese  were  either  led  to  cultivate  the  -single  wild  form  for 
whatever  beauty  it  may  have  possessed,  or  that  the  accidental 
occurrence  of  a  double  form  in  the  wild  -state  gave  them  the 
incentive  to  grokv  it  in  their  gardens.  Under,  cultivation,  the 
changed  conditions  would  induce  the  plant  to  vary,  and  the 
more  -go  if  occasionally  raised  from  -seed.  The-  natural  cross¬ 
ing  o-f  allied  varieties  by  insect  agency  was  usually  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  ancient  cultures,  before  the  value  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilisation  was  recognised  and  adopted.  In  either  case, 
th:s  crossing  gives  rise  to  instability  of  character,  either  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  or  in 
all.  Man  then  selects  t-ho-se  varieties  which  please  him  mo-st, 
and  so  the  improvement  continues.  Whether  -single  or  double 
varieties  give  most  satisfaction  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members,  I  may  here  explain 
what  takes  place  when  a  Chrysanthemum  becomes  double. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  double  flowers,  they  have 
become  so  by  the  development  of  stamens  into  petals,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  Rose  or  a  Pelargonium.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  petals  has  been  increased  at  the  -expense  of  the 
stamens.  With  the  Chrysanthemum  it  is  quite  otherwise-. 
The  bloom,  so-called,  of  a  Chrysanthemum  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  flowers  crowded  together  in  a  head.  The  number 
of  florets  generally  is  largely  increased  in  a  b-ig  bloom,  but  the 
number  of  petal®  in  a  floret  very  rarely  is,  and  even  then  is 
quite  unimportant.  W  hat  take®  place  is  that  each  floret 
becomes  greatly  elongated  and  split  down  one  side,  so  that  we 
get  a  head  of  stra-p-shaped  florets,  as  in  Etoile  de  Lyon  or 


Vi  viand  Morel.  Sometimes  the  tube  of  the  floret  becomes 
greatly  lengthened,  when  we  get  a  head  of  tubular  or  quilled 
florets,  as  in  Lilian  Bird.  We  look  upon  these  developments 
as  improvements,  -and  feel  proud  of  them.  To  the  plant  itself 
they  are  detrimental,  inasmuch  as  they  hinder  fertilisation, 
the  production-  and  maturing  of  seed-,  for  ‘which  Nature  in¬ 
tended  them  solely. 

Chrysanthemums  are  improved  by  me-ans,  of  cro-ss-fertilisa- 
tion,  by  seed-sowing,  the  selection  of  the  best,  the  fixing  of 
sports,  and,  I  need  hardly  tell  you.  by  good  cultivation.  Owing 
to  the  grea-t  number  and  length  -of  the-  florets-  forming  the 
blo-om  of  a  modern  Chrysanthemum,  cross-fertilisation  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to-  accomplish  in  this  country.  Great  quantities  of  seed 
.are  grown  in  It-aly,  the  south  of  France,  Algiers,  America,  and 
other  countries  possessing  -a  warm  and  dry  climate.  Under 
such  conditions  the-  blooms  do  not  get  so  large,  -and  are  more 
open  in  the  centre.  Pollen  is  more  abundantly  produced, 
fertilisation  more  easily  accomplished,  and  the  seed  has  a 
better  chance  of  reaching  maturity. 

Though  so  many  of  these  conditions  are  against  us,  yet  the 
British  gardener  is  able  to  surmount-  the-  difficulty.  To  obtain 
pollen  it  is  necessary  to  grow  some  -semi-double  varieties,  or 
starve  some  double  ones  to  insure -small  or  possibly  semi-double 
flowers.  The  latter  method  would  be  more  likely  to  give  the 
best  results  when  the  -seedlings  come  into  blo-om.  The  pollen 
obtained  may  be  shaken  in  amongst  the  florets  o-f  the  variety 
intended  for  -seed-bearing ;  or,  what  is  more  economical,  the 
florets  may  be  shortened  by  means  of  scissors  till  the-  stigmas 
of  the  female  flowers  can  easily  be  seen  and  got  at.  The  pollen 
may  then  be  applied  by  means  of  a  cam-e-l  hair  brush.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  t-O'  make  sure-  that  a  good  proportion 
of  the  young  fruits  have  taken.  Some  time  -after  this  appears 
certain,  the  florets  may  further  be  shortened  till  t-h-e  heads  re¬ 
semble  little  balls  or  round  heads.  This  operation  -is  m-e-relv 
a  precaution  to  prevent  the  head®  of  seed  from  damping,  which 
they  are  very  liable  t-o  do,  either  in  the  centre,  or  more  often 
at  the  -base  -of  the  head.  It  is  further  necessary,  during  the 
months  of  October  a-nd  November,  to-  k-ee-p  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  which  the-  plant®  under  treatment-  are  housed  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  even  if  necessary,  a-s  it  generally  is-,  to  apply  fire 
heat  in  our  moist  climate.  The  dry  treatment  -and  an  airy 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained  till  the-  -seeds  are-  harvest e-d. 

(To  be  continued.') 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS- 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  f or  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  to  ie  ly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Raffia  for  Layering  Strawberries. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  explaining  in  last,  week’s  Gardening 
W  orld  how  the  raffia  was  used  for  Strawberry  layering,  but  I 
must  say  I  do  not  think  much  of  that  way  of  doing  it.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  waste  of  time  and  labour  having  to  use  a 
peg  to  press  the  raffia  into  the  soil.  I  think  it  might-  be  used 
to  hold  the  runner  clown,  and  not  have  the  raffia  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  recommend  raffia  for  layering  unless  in  want 
of  a  job.  (Carnation.) 

In  case  you  have  mistaken  our  meaning,  we  may  say  that 
only  one  peg  would  be  used  for  pushing  the  raffia  into  the  soil. 
It  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  dibber,  and  not  having  a  hook 
upon  it  at  all.  The  object  of  using  raffia  by  anyone  is  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  pegs,  which  might  be  difficult  to  get  in  some  places. 
There  must  be  some  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  effective  and 
economic  to  use,  otherwise  there  would  be  very  few  that  would 
use  it.  WTe  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  worth  while  using  this 
method  where  pegs  are  to  be  readily  obtained.  Some  people 
also  object  to  bringing  in  a  large  number  of  stones  to  place  one 
on  each  runner. 
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Propagation  of  Tamarisk.  .  1  T  . 

I  want  a  dozen  common  Tamarisk  six-foot  standards.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  them,  on  their  own  roots,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to 
graft  them?  Any  information  respecting  them  will  oblige. 

We  think  it  quite  possible  to  -grow  Tamarisk  on  their  own 
roots,  that  being  usually  the  method  of  growing  them  m  the 
case  of  the  common  one  at  least.  You  can  propagate  them  by 
taking  the  half  ripened  cuttings  and  inserting  them  m  sand 
under  a  bell-glass,  hand-light,  or  other  convenience  that  will 
keep  them  fairly  close  and  moist  until  rooted.  After  they  aie 
rooted  it  will  merely  be  a  case  of  placing  them  out  in  nursery 
lines  and  growing  them  into  standards,  The  leading  stem  may 
be  tied  to  a  stake  to  keep  it  upright,  and  side  shoots  should  be 
allowed  to  grow .  for  some  years  at  least  to  strengthen 
main  stem.  When  the  stems  are  sufficiently  high,  and  you  wish 
to  form  them  into  standards,  the  lower  branches  may  be  trimmed 
away  They  should  never  he  allowed,  however,  to  grow  to  any 
size,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  leader  in  any  way.  It  will  take 
von  some  years  to  grow  plants  with  a  stem  6  ft  high,  but  if  you 
have  patience,  nothing  need  be  said  agamst  it  You  can  also 
-et  young  plants  by  layering  strong  shoots  and  turning  up  the 
Lader  from  the  first.  This  would  possibly  make  stronger  plants 
in  shorter  time  than  cuttings.  They  may  be  severed  from  the 
parent  plant  and  treated  like  rooted  cuttings. 

Repotting  Hare’s-foot  Fern.  _ 

X  have  a  Hare’s-foot  Fern  which  has  somewhat  suffered  from 
the  winter’s  weather,  but  the  “  feet  ”  are  healthy,  and  the 
strongest  one  is  well  over  the  side  of  the  pot.  I  thought  of  re- 
nottino-  but  am  strongly  advised  not  to  disturb  them  when  cling- 
&  to  the  pot  If  bids  is  correct,  shall  I  slightly  feed  through 
the  summer  P  I  have  also-  a  younger-  plant,  m  a  48  pot,  which 
I  thou  edit  I  should  like  to  transplant  before  the  ioot  reaches 
the  side  of  the  pot.  Would  it  be  safe  for  me  to-  repot  with  a, 
24  or  32?  Also  should  I  use  leaf  mould  with  loam  or  peat? 

(AI)?va?iia™anariensis  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  Hare’s-foot 
Fern  proper,  although  the  name  may  be  applied  to  various 
ethers  If  you  commence  potting  before  growt.i  has  proceeded 
very  far  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  repotting  the  Hare  s  fc-o-t 
Fern  The  common  one  takes-  very  kindly  to-  repotting  if  done 
when  orowth  is  iu-st  about  to  commence.  In  taking  it  out  of  the 
pot  you  can  even  reduce  the  ball  of  soil  so  that  you  can  get  it 
into  a  size  only  a  Little  larger  than  the  present  pot.  They  do 
not  make  a  great  many  roots,  so  tlmt  you  should  err  on  the-  side 
of  having  them  in  too-  small  rather  than  m  too  large  pots  A 
great  quantity  o-f  soil  is  liable  to  become  sour.  After  you  have 
taken  away  the  soil  you  will  he  able-  to-  turn  round  the  foot 
of  the.  Fern  so  that  you  can  get  it  inside  the  fresh  pot,  and  it 
will  "row  round  the  inside  of  the  pot  for  a  year  or  two  before  it 
can  Win  get  outside.  '  By  this  means  you  can  keep  it  within 
compact  space.  After  repotting  you  ought  to  keep  trie  house  a 
little  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  winter,  and 
that  would  enable  the  young  roots  to  take  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil.  The  small  plant  might  he  treated  m  the  same-  way  if  it 
really  requires  a  shift,  but  do  not  over-pot.  You  can  use  botn 
peat  and  leaf  mould  if  you  car©  to,  but  you  should  also  utilise 
plenty  of  sand  and  some  potsherds  broken  small  and  mixer 
with  the  compost  to  keep  it  perfectly  open.  The  leaf  mould  will 
be  more  nutritious  than  the  peat,  hut  both  should  be  used 
in  moderation,  so  as  not  to  make  the  soil  too  retentive  of  water. 
Drainage  also  should  he  made  good. 


Flowering  Time  of  Lilies. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  answer  in  this  week’s.  Gardening 
World.  May  I  gather  from  it  "that  all  the  varieties  of  Lily 
mentioned  open  in-  July  or  about  that  time  of  the  year  ?  AV ill 
yon  kindly  inform  me-  in  the  next  number  if  the  lYistaria  is  for 
any  reason  unsuitable  for  planting  around  the  railing  of  a 

grave?  (Hortus.)  .  ,  T 

Referring  to-  the  Lilie'S  in  question,  we  may  say  that  Li. 
nepalense  would  flower  in  August.  L.  dauricum,  L.  Cate-sbaei, 
L  iaponicum,  L.  lo-ngiflorum  eximum,  and  L.  Martagon  would 
flower  in  July,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  continue  for 
some  time  after  that.  If  planted  in  sufficient  time,  however, 
they  would  be  flowering  in  July,  with  the  exception  of  L. 
nepalense.  Wistaria  chinensis-  would  he  a  very  suitable  plant 
for  the  purpose  you  mention.  It  may  be  grown  either  upon 
walls  or  on  railings  or  upon  artificially  constructed  fences  of 
any  sort  with  equal  success.  All  that  you  would  have-  to  do 
would  be  to-  tie  on  the  long  shoots  where  you  wish  them  to  be 
placed. 

Planting  Rhubarb. 

Can  you  tell  me  ho-w  late  in  the  season  it  would  be  safe  to 
plant  Rhubarb  ?  We  are  going  to  have  an  additional  piece  of 


land  to  grow  vegetables  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
I  want  to  plant  some  Rhubarb,  etc.,  on  it.  (R.  W.  W.) 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  plant  late  varieties  with  very 
fair  success  this  -season  if  the  land  is  previously  prepared  and 
the  roots  are  not  much  cut  up.  It  would  also-  be  advisable  to 
lift  the  roots  now  and  lay  them  in  soil  behind  a  north  aspect 
wall  to-  check  growth  until  you  are  about  ready  to-  plant.  If 
the  plants  are  of  moderate  size  it  will  he  unnecessary  to  cut 
them  about  much,  and  the  fleshy  roots  enable  Rhubarb  to  be 
lifted  and  transplanted  with  success,  even  when  the  conditions 
are  not  always  of  the  best.  If  the  summer  happens  to  be  a 
dry  one  the  growth  made  would  not  be  so-  good  after  this  time 
as  it  would  if  planted  earlier.  In  trenching  the  ground  put 
the  manure  well  down. 

To  Advance  Late  planted  Gladioli. 

We  have  still  a  quantity  of  Gladioli  to  plant  which  I  think 
ought  to  have  been  put  out  a  month  ago,  I-s  it  possible  to 
push  oil  some  of  the  bulbs  to.  flower  early  so  as  to  lengthen  the 
season?  Any  hint  yo-u  can  give  will  b-a  appreciated.  (G.  D.) 

You  may  plant  some-  of  the  conns  in  boxes  of  light  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  or  pot  them  singly  in  small  pots,  using  a  more 
loamy  compost.  If  boxes  are  used  the  leaf  mould,  if  not  too 
much  decayed,  would  s-erve  the  purpose  o-f  adhering  to-  the 
roots  when  about  to-  be-  transplanted  from  the  bo-xes  to  the-  open 
ground.  In  pots,  however,  this  would  be  unnecessary.  In  any 
case,  they  may  be-  put  in  gentle  warmth  so  as  to  encourage 
root  action  and  growth.  When  the  leaves  have  made  some 
inches  of  growth  th-e  plants  may  he  transferred  to-  the  open  to 
th-eir  flowering  positions  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
hardened  off.  The  rest  should  be.  planted  without  further  delay 
in  their  flowering  po-sitions. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Wm.  Mclver.)  1,  Acacia  armata  var.  ;  2,  A.  juniperina ;  3, 
A.  verticillata  narrow-leaved  var.  (It  resembles  A.  riceana,  but 
the  inflorescence  of  the  latter  is  different.);  4,  A.  verticillata; 
5,  A.  armata  ornithophora  (No.  1  is  close  to  this,  but  has  longer 
phyllodia — leaves) ;  6,  A.  latif-olia ;  7,  A.  armata  var.  (this 

closely  resembles  A.  acinacea,  but  the  flower-heads  are  as  large 
as  those  of  A.  armata,  and  the  dense  arrangement  of  the  phyl¬ 
lodia  is  also  that  o-f  A.  armata,);  8,  A.  armata  anigustifolia. 
No.  7  is  the  greatest  puzzle.  Judging  from  the  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  A.  armata  you  have,  you  must  have  been  raising  them 
from  seeds. — (G.  B.)  1,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  2,  Nnttallia  cerasi- 
formis  ;  3,  Daphne  Mezere-um  ;  4,  Lonicera  Cavendisliii. — (W. 
Hendry.)  1,  Primula  denticulata. ;  2,  Puschkinia  scilloides  ;  3, 
Scilia  sibirica  ;  4,  A  garden  Polyanthus  (Primula  vulgaris  var.)  ; 
5,  Muscari  botryoides  ;  6,  Lamium  maculatum. — (R.  C.)  1,  Ligus- 
trum  ovalifolium  aureum  ;  2,  Berberis  japonica  ;  3,  Azara  micro- 
phylla. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  Roup-e-11  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E. — List  of  New  and  Choice  Cannas  and  Dahlias. 

William  Deal,  F.P.H.S.,  Feering  Hill,  Kelvedon,  Es-s-ex. — - 
The  newest  and  best  Sorts,  of  Seed  Potato®, 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Beacon  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
— Kelsey’s  Hardy  American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain 
Flo-wers.  Second  edition. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  12,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. — 
Photographic  Cabal  ogue. 

Communications  Receive!. 

W.  R. — W.  B. — W.  Good. — Trevor. — Schoolmaster. — N.  D.  W. 
(next  week). — R.  J. — E.  A.  S. — F.  B. — W.  W. — A.  R.  D,  - 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Stone  Walls  of  New  England. 

No  doubt-  many  of  our  readers  wlio  are  of 
an  observant  turn  of  mind  have  noticed  the 
beauty  of  the  wayside  vegetation  where  a 
'K'all  or  fence  forms,  as  it  were,  not  merely 
a  shelter,  if  indeed  it  forms  any  shelter  at 


all,  but  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  native  plants 
which  often  grow  uncommonly  well  under 
such  conditions,  and  make  themselves  com 
spieuous.  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  in  writing 
about  the  “  stone  walls  of  New  England  ” 
in  the  “  American  Botanist,”  says  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  in  what  region  one  finds 
himself  in  America,  because  it  is  a  custom 
in  these  different  regions  to  have  walls, 
hedges,  or  fences  of  a.  different  character 
from  that  of  neighbouring  regions'.  In  New 
England  the  boundary  fences  consist,  of  stone 
walls,  and  he  says  that  their  ancestors 
“  budded  better  than,  they  knew.”  The 
primary  reason  for  making  stone  walls  was 
the  object  of  getting  rid  of  the  half-rounded 
pebbles  and  boulders  left  on  the  land  by  the 
glacial  drift ;  in  other  words,  the  cultivators 
of  ancient  times  built  these  walls  with  a 
double  object  in  view ;  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  stones  and  they  turned  them  to 
useful  account  by  making  fences  of  the  same 
for  their  fields.  This  character  of  fences 
would  be  peculiar  to  New  England,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  stones  had  been  plenti¬ 
ful  there  when  the  settlers  commenced  the 
operation  of  cultivation.  Stone  walls  are 
indeed  a  feature  of  many  parts  of  Scotland 
for  similar  reasons.  All  sorts  of  plants 
nestle  against  these  walls  in  New  England, 
including  Meadowsweet,  Junipers,  and  the 
scarlet  Woodbine.  We  presume  he  means 
Lonicera  aampervireus,  nearly  always  grown, 
in  greenhouses  in  this  country,  although  the 
shrub  is  really  hardy  in,  its  native  state. 
This  Woodbine  scrambles  over  the  stone 
fence®,  rejoicing  in  the  support.  The'  wild 
Grape  behave®  in  a  similar  way  and  has  de- 
liciously  scented  flower's  in  June,  followed  by 
blue  berries  in  the  autumn.  A  specieis  of 
Clethra,  with  white  flowers  in  August^  is  a 
notable  plant  in  these  refuges.  The  Os- 
mundas  also  find  suitable  shelter  safe 
from  the  destroying  influence  of  the  plough, 
which  ousted  it  from  cultivated  land.  Some 
of  the  grassy  lanes  protected  at  each  side 
by  walls,  much  in  the  same  way,  it  would 
seem,  as  our  ancient  bridle  paths,  sometimes 
lead  to  nowhere,  and  may  “  end  in  a  squirrel 
track  and  run  up  a  tree.”  He  concludes  by 
saying  that  their  stone  walls  are  poems ; 
they  could  no  more  dispense  with  them  than 
with  the  Maple  or  Pine.  He  also  looks  upon 
them  a.s  the  natural  outgrowths  of  the  soil — 
an  unconscious  contribution,  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  by  the  ancient  settlers. 

— o — 

Meteorological  Observations  at 
Holland  House. 

The  average  height  of  the  barometer  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  for  March  was 
30.22,  the  highest  being  30.60,  and  the! 
lowest  29.55.  There  was  thus  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  during  the  month.  The 
highest  temperature  in  the  shade  was  59  deg. 
on  the  8th,  and  the  lowest  24  deg.  on  the 


2nd.  The  lowest  reading  was  22  deg.,  or 
10  deg.  of  frost,  on  the  2nd  and  18th  of  the 
month.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  37.6  deg.  Frost  occurred  on 
twenty  days  dining  the  month  in  the  shade 
and  on  twenty-one  days  on  the  grass.  There 
was  not,  however,  a  great  amount  of  frost ; 
but  taking  the  whole  of  the  month  together, 
it  might  he  described  as  uniformly  cold, 
owing  to  the)  lack  cf  sunshine.  Rain  to  the 
amount  at  least  of  .01  inches1  fell  on  seven¬ 
teen  days  during  the  month.  The  greatest 
amount  of  rain  in,  twenty-four  hours  was 
0.31  on  the  29th.  The  total  rainfall  for  the 
month  was  1.57  inches.  March  was  there¬ 
fore  a  relatively  dry  month  by  comparison 
with  the  two  previous  ones.  These  records 
are  being  taken  by  Mr.  Charlesi  Dixon,  the 
gardener. 

Watercress  and  Beri-beri. 

According  to  the  “Vegetarian  Messenger,” 
the  British  Consul  at  Nowmeia,  New  Cale^ 
donia,  has  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office1  that 
Watercress)  is  an  almost  certain  cure  for  the 
ailment  known;  as  Beri-beri.  The  medical 
adviser  to  the  department  says;  that  in  en¬ 
demic  areas  many  kinds  of  bad  nourishment 
predispose  to  the  disease.  He  thinks  that  a 
deficiency  of  vegetables  in  the  food  eaten,  at 
the  mines  would  predispose  to  Beri-beri,  hut 
the  adviser  seems  to  be  confident  that  Water¬ 
cress  lias  the  effect  of  curing  those  affected 
by  it.  He  doubts,  however,  if  the  vegetable 
has  any  specific  action  on  the  germ  causing 
the  disease,  and  there  are  others  wlioi  agree 
with  him  in  that  opinion,.  It  may  he,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  additional  properties  supplied 
by  the  Watercress  make  up  for  some  defi¬ 
ciency  in,  the  food  employed,  thus  enabling 
the  patient  to  recover  more  or  less  quickly. 
It  is  stated  that  it  is  carrying  the  germ 
theory  of  diseases  too  far  to  reject,  a  certain 
remedy,  because  it  acts  without,  reference  to 
that  theory.  We  think  it  possible,  however, 
for  substances  added  to,  the  usual  food  to 
become  unfavourable  to  the  germ  of  the 
disease,  and  therefore  enable  the  patient  to 
overcome  its  effects. 

— o — 

A  Tree  Morning  Glory. 

The  name  Morning  Glory  is  applied  to 
Ipomoea,  purpurea,  which  is  grown  in  this 
country  a®  a  hardy  annual  often  under  the 
name  of  Convolvulus  major.  We  have  been 
familiar  with  at  least  one  shrubby  species  of 
Convolvulus  that  might,  be  t,  earned  a 
shrubby  Morning  Glory,  but  the  “  American 
Botanist  ”  for  January  mentions  a  tree  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory  known  as  I.  aborescens.  This 
forms  a,  tree  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  with  a 
smooth,  chalky  grey  trunk  and  branches.  It 
is  leafless  during  the  month  of  January,  but 
its  flowers  are  produced  at  that  time,  and 
open  one  by  one  at  the  ends,  of  naked 
branches.  This  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
has1  been  known  to  science  for  many  years. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

At  the  present  time',  when  spring  flowering  plants  of  various 
kinds  are  making  the  garden  gay,  it  is  well  to  make  a  few 
notes  for  future  use.  Among  the  earliest  to  flower  are  the 
Scillasi  and  Chionodoxas.  There  are  few  prettier  things  when 
in.  flower  than  the  little  bluei-flowereid  Scilla  sibirica ;  from 
the  middle  of  March  well  into  April  and  later  in.  more  northern 
localities  this  little  gem  unfolds  its  flowers  and  is  admirably 
suited  for  grouping  towards  the.  margins  of  shrubberies  or 
for  carpei ting  beds  of  deciduous  shrubs.  Scilla  bifolia  is  of 
somewhat  larger  growth  and  flowers  a  little  earlier  than,  the 
former;  it  should  be  accorded  rather  warmer  positions  in 
light  soil ;  the:  flowers  are  dark  blue  and  borne:  in  racemes. 

The  Chionodoxas;  flower  somewhat  later  than  the  early 
Scillas  and  .should  be  used  freely  in  the  flower  garden  for 
spring  effect.  They  are  not  particular  as  regards  soil,  but  do 
not  succeed  in  the  grass.  Many  bare,  unsightly  places  under 
trees,  in.  the  fronts  of  shrubberies:,  etc:,  may  be  made  beauti¬ 
ful  in  spring  by  the  free  use:  of  these  early  flowering  bulbous 
plants.  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  is  thei  best-known  specie®  and  is 
making  a.  fine  show  at  present;  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
racemes  about  6  in.  high,  and  continue  in  bloom  for  a,  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

For  positions:  similar'  to  the  above  the  alpine  Anemones, 
A.  apeonina  and  A.  blanda,  will  be  found  very  useful.  The 
former  has  bright  blue  flowers,  and  is:  making  quite  a  show 
at  present.  The:  latter  blooms  a  little  earlier  than.  A.  a,pen- 
nina,  and  has:  flowers  of  darker  blue  and  somewhat  larger. 
These  Anemones  will  flourish  in  any  average  garden,  soil  and 
increase  in  beauty  yearly.  They,  in,  conjunction,  with  the 
Scillas  and  Chionodoxas,  should  be  planted  in  early  autumn 
for  spring  flowering. 

The  preparation  of  summer  bedding  plants;  must,  now  be 
well  in  hand.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  to 
admit,  abundance  of  air  to  Pelargoniums',  Calceolarias,  Fuch¬ 
sias,  etc,  coming  on  in  frame®.  Dahlia  cuttings,  when  well 
rooted  and  growing  freely,  should  be  gradually  inured  to 
cooler  quarters  to.  ensure  having  short-jointed,  firm  plants  at, 
bedding  time.  Seeds  of  all  plants:  raised  annually  by  this 
method  should  be;  sown,  as,  soon  as  possible.  Strict  attention 
should  bei  given  to  pricking  off  seedlings  of  'such  things  as 
Zinnia,  elegansi,  which,  if  allowed  to,  become  drawn  and  starved, 
will  be  practically  useleis®.  B.  W.  J. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Odontog'lossrans,  — “The  cool  Orchid  house  will  be  the  moist, 
attractive  division  at,  the  present  season,  and  as  the  flowers 
are  so;  durable  after  they  have  expanded  the  display  will  be 
extended  for  several  weeks  to  come.  There  is,  perhaps,  no. 
genus,  of  Orchids  that  has:  a  greater  strain  to  bear  during  the 
period  that,  the:  flotWer-sca,pe  take®  in.  developing,  the  expanding 
of  the:  blossoms,  and  the:  durability  of  the  flowers  after  they 
are  expanded.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  find  a  pseudo-bulb 
which  will  not  indicate  in  some  manner  the  stress;  that  ha,s  been 
placed  upon  it,  even  if  the  flowers  are  cut  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  their  expanding.  In  some  cases  no.  material  injury 
may  be  effected  ;  all  will  depend  on,  the'  state  the:  roots  are 
in,  at  the  time  the  -flower-scapes  are  removed.  If  the  new  roots 
are  actively  working  in  the  potting  compost,  such  plants  soon, 
regain  their  normal  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  plants  emit  their  new  roots;  much 
earlier  and  have  practically  finished  before  the:  flower-sica.pe® 
make  their  appearance.  Under  such  condition®,  it  often  takes 
months  before  they  even,  commence  to  plump-,  and  it  is  with 


plants:  in  this  state  one  has  to  be  most  careful  with,  or  the 
result  will  be  a,  diminished  growth  the  following  season.  I 
always  endeavour  a®  far  as  I  possibly  can  to  place  plants  in 
the  latter  state  in  the  coolest  and,  if  possible,  the  most  moist 
situation  in  the  bouse.  This  will  aid  them  a  little  during  the 
hot  season  in  preventing  as  far  a®  possible  any  further  cause 
of  shrivelling.  With  the  above  remarks  I  need  not  dwell  on 
the  desirability  of  removing  the  flower-scapes  from  the  plants 
within,  a,  reasonable  jreriod  after  they  have  expanded ;  but  I 
would  point  out  that,  if  the  scape®  are  cut  before  the  flowers  are 
properly  open.,  they  will  not  last  anything  like  the  time  for 
cut-flower  purpose®  that  the  more  expanded  ones  do.  This 
will  be  found  a,  great  consideration  where  Orchid  flowers  are  in 
demand. 

Repotting. —  Owing  to.  the  Odontoglossums  flowering  as 
they  do  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to 
attend  to  all  the  repotting  requirements  of  the  plants  at  any 
one  particular  season.  The  end  of  August,  and  early  weeks  of 
September  are  a  time  when  most  of  the  plants  have  advanced 
their  growth  to  the  rooting  stage;  and  therefore  a  general  re¬ 
potting  is  recommended  at  that  season,  but  the  exceptions  are 
the  plants  in  flower  or  developing  their  flower-scapes,  and  it  is 
these  exceptions  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  a,  future  season. 

I  have  often  stated  in  the  note®  to  The  Gardening  World 
that  the  proper  season  to  repot  cool-house  Orchids  is  when 
the  new  roots  are  appearing,  irrespective  of  season.  Provided 
suitable  conditions  are  afforded,  I  still  hold  that  advice  to  be 
good.  But  where  a  position  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  a 
summer  sun  has  to  be  contended  with,  it  is  not  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  conditions  to  have  plant®  under  that  have  recently 
been  disturbed  at  the:  roots.  I  would,  therefore,  advocate  that 
any  repotting  that  can  be  done  at  the  present  time  should  be 
proceeded  with  ;  this  will  enable  the  roots  to  get  hold  of  the 
potting  compost  before  the:  hot  weather  sets  in. 

Any  decayed  or  sour  moss  on  the  surface  of  any  of  the  plants 
may  be  now  removed  and  replaced  with  new  growing  material. 
The  compost.  I  find  suitable  consists  of  one  part  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves,  one  sphagnum  moss,  and  the  remaining  portion  made  up 
of  fibrous  peat  with  sufficient  rough  sand  added  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  Bracken  roots  should  be  used  instead  of  crocks 
for  drainage;  filled  to  about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  pot. 


Hardy  F ruit 

Plums. —  Wall  tree®  promise  well  for  .a  full  crop,  and  in  cold 
districts  repay  for  some  sort  of  protection,  either  in  the  way  of 
fish  netting  or  Spruce  boughs,  to  be  removed  immediately 
they  have  passed  out  of  flower.  Standard  and  bush  trees  in 
the,  open;  also  Damsons,  are  full  of  flower,  and  unless  the 
weather  sets  in.  ,a,s  last  April  good  crops:  of  fruit  should  be 
recorded  later  in  the  season. 

Apricots  in  this,  district,  at  least  in  these  gardens,  will  not 
be  over-burdened  with  fruit,  the:  blossom  being  very  meagre  on 
most,  of  our  trees;  although  growing  on  a  southern,  aspect. 
As  with  the  Plum,  the  protecting  material  should  not  be  kept 
on,  long  after  the  young  shoots  are  capable  of  affording  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  young  fruit;  we  make  it  a  practice  to  remove 
the  nets  first,  allowing  the  glass  coping  to  remain  for  another 
week  or  ten  days.  Keep  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred 
and  do  not  crop  within  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  of  the  stems  of  the  trees 
unless  it  be  a  few  Radish  or  Mustard  and  Cress. 

Apples. — Most  varieties:  are  full  of  flower,  and  though  many 
growers  advocate  a,  thinning  of  the  blossoms  where  crowded, 
I  consider  it  is  much  the  wisest  plan  to  defer  it,  until  the  fruits 
are:  formed,  considering  the:  havoc  played  of  late  years  by  the 
Apple  Blossom  Weevil  (Anthonomus  pom  arum)  which  makes 
its  way  up  the  trees  thei  first  few  warm  days  of  spring ;  and 
much,  may  and  should  be  done  by  frequent,  examination  of  the 
smaller  trees-,  at  any  rate,  squeezing  the  depredator  between 
the  finger  and  thumb;  as  it  can  easily  be  detected  where  it 
ha®  been  at  work  by  the  withering  of  the  petals  before  they 
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are  properly  expanded,  and  as  it.  is  said  each,  female  lays  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  as  many  flower-buds,  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  mischief  done  by  a,  few  dozen, si  of  these  weevils. 

Pears. —  The  majority  of  trees  will  be,  in.  bloom  by  now,  and 
in.  most  instance®  laden;,  so  that  we  may  expect  something- 
different  in  thei  way  of  fruit,  from  that  of  last  year,  providing- 
genial  weather  continues  a,s  at  the  time  of  writing.  All  shoots 
required  for  extension  of  the  tree  must  be  relieved  of  blossom- 
buds  at  the  extremity,  if  such  was  overlooked  at  the  time  of 
pruning. 

Miscellaneous. — Now  the  sap  is  flowing  freely,  push  on  with 
grafting  operations;,  remembering  former  advice  as  to  the 
necessity  of  clean  cuts  and  the  meeting  of  bark  to  bark  on 
one  side,  at  any  rate,  without  which  a  union  of  stock  and 
scion  is  impossible.  Strawberry  plants  that  have  been  forced 
and  stood  in  cold  frames  should  be  exjrosed  as  much  as:  possible 
preparatory  to  being  planted  out  in.  a  feiv  weeks’  time,  afford¬ 
ing  them  plentiful  supplies  of  water  while  remaining  in  thei 
pots j  and  should  other  work  have  deferred  the  preparation,  of 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  get  it  trenched  or 
double  dug  forthwith,  working  in  a  good  dressing  of  half- 
decayed  manure  at  the  bottom  and  between  the  two  spits. 
Established  plants  are  now  pushing  up  their  flower-trusses, 
which  look  strong  and  promise  well ;  do  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  straw  down ;  allow  the  sun  to  warm  the  ground, 
which  must  be  very  cold  after  such  a  dripping  season,  espe¬ 
cially  on  retentive  soils. 

The  autumn, -bearing  varieties,  St.  Joseph,  Jeanne  d’Arc  and 
St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  should  have  all  flower-trusses  pinched 
out,  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  when  ripe  fruits  may  be  looked 
for  during  September  and  October,  providing  we  get  a  favour¬ 
able  autumn  ;  but  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  far  too  wet, 
and  cold  for  these  late  crops,  the  slugs  playing  havoc  with 
them.  Keep,  the  flat  hoes  going  between  all  fruit  quarters 
when,  the  weather  permit® ;  this  killing  of  seedling  Meeds  will 
save  much  labour  later  on,  if  such  were  allowed  to  flower  and 
seed  afresh.  Newly-planted  fruit  trees  need  not  be  mulched 
until  really  hot  weather  sets  in,  and  where  such  was  put,  on  in 
case  of  hard  weather  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  it  for  -a  time, 
so  that  sun,  and  air  may  penetrate,  and  thus  promote  root 
action  below  as  well  as  top  growth  above. 

B'cton,  Devonshire.  James  Matne. 


The  Herbaceous  Borders. 

As  many  of  the  plants  are  now  well  above  the  soil  and  others 
are  quickly  pushing  through,  one  will  be  able  to-  see  if  there 
are  any  vacancies,  and  these  are  almost  sure  to  occur  ini 
heavy,  wet  soils.  It  is  always  desirable  to  pot  up  a,  few  plants 
in  the  autumn  for  this  purpose,  and  those  which  have  be'em 
wintered  in  frame®  can  now  be  planted  out.  It  is  a  good  plan 
at,  this  season  to  lightly  rake  over  the  soil,  removing  any 
rubbish,  such  as  stones,  etc.,  so;  that  the  young  shoots  will  be 
able  to  grow  away  freely  unimpeded ;  and  as  -slugs  are,  asi 
usual,  very  plentiful,  some  fine  ashes  should  be  placed  round 
any  small  plants  which  are  liable  to  be  eaten  off,  as  this  is  a 
simple  remedy,  and  will  save  much  disappointment. 

Among  the  several  plants  now  flowering  ini  the  borders, 
Pulmonaria  saccharata  is  one  of  the  most,  beautiful,  and  wheni 
grown  in  a  good  mass  it  makes  a  splendid  show.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  large  numbers  before  the  leaves-,  are  bright 
pink  and  change  wit-h  age  to  violet,  thus  making  a  very  pleas- 
mg  contrast.  The  foliage,  which  is  large  -and  prettily  mottled 
with  white,  remains  in  good  condition  all  t-hronqli  the  summer, 
and  this  is  certainly  -one:  of  the  best,  of  the  Lung-worts. 

Crown  Imperials. — These  beautiful  early-flowering  bulb-si 
are  now  making  a  rapid  growth,  and  before  they  commence  to 
flower  each  stem  should  be  securely  supported  with  a  medium¬ 
sized  -stale©  to:  prevent  any  injury  being  done.  As  Fritillarias 
flower  early  in  the  spring,  they  -should  n,ot  occupy  too-  pro¬ 
minent  a  place  in  the  border,  and  if  planted  in  batches  at  the 
back  no-  unsightly  places  will  occur.  There  is  a  very  fine  form 


named  F.  imperialis  foliis  variegatis,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
exceedingly  effective,  being  broadly  margined  with  white.  In 
a.  group-  this  makes  a  pleasing  effect-,  and  the  variety  deserve® 
to  be  more  largely  grown  than  at  present. 

F.  delphinensis-  Mo-ggridge-i  is  a  little-known  variety  of  great 
merit.  It-  grows  between  3  in-,  to  6  in,  in  height,  wit-h  -short, 
pale  green  leave-s,  and  fo-r  thei  size  of  the-  plant  bears  a  re¬ 
markably  large-  flower,  fully  3  in.  across-  when  expanded,  which 
is  golden-yellow  in  colour,  with  pale  brown  spots.  For  a  nook 
in  the  ruck  garden  it  is  a  charming  plant. 

t.  pallidiflo-ra  is  another  pleasing  specie®,  with  white 
flowers-,  and  the  new  F.  askabadensis,  which  has.  sweetly- 
scented  white  flowers,  is  a,  good  addition,  to  our  border  plants-. 

The  Variegated  Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale  variegar 
turn). — In  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border,  or,  better  -still, 
in  the  wild  garden,  by  the  -side  o-f  woodland  walks,  etc.,  this 
handsome  foliage  plant  makes-  a  conspicuous  group-  c-f  colour 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Being  a  some- 
what  -strong  grower,  it  should  be  allowed  ample  space  to 
develop-  the  golden,  fo-liage,  and  when,  once-  established  needs 
no-  further  -attention:.  The  flo-wersi  are  very  pale  blue  an-dl 
pink  in  colour,  produced  on  stems  ab-o-ut  4  ft.  in-  height,  and 
when  freely  la-den  with  these  it  is*  a-  very  distinct-looking  plant-. 

The  Rock  Garden  . — At  this  time  of  year  there  is  no-  other 
part  of  the  garden  which  lo-o-k-s  so-  beautiful  or  has  so  many 
interesting  subjects  a®  this,  -and  on  a  well-planted  rockery  there 
will  be  much  to  occupy  thei  attention  o-f  the  cultivator.  Slugs 
should  be  looke-d  for  night  and  morning  and  killed,  as  they 
soon,  wo-rk  -sad  havoc  with  the  flower-stem®,  and  a.  few  ashes 
round  any  special  plants  will  effectually  prevent  damage  being 
done-.  Few  plants-  are  mo-re  beautiful  at  this  season  than  the 
double  Primrose®,  and  one  -stands  o-ut-  conspicuously  as  worthy 
of  culture  in  every  garden.  This  is  P.  ac-aulis  Croussed  plena, 
which  produce®  about  six  flowers  -on  a  stem,  these-  being  plum- 
coloured  with  a  white:  edging,  very  double,  and  about,  2  in.  in 
diameter.  Primrose-  Miss-  Massey  is  a.  splendid  single  variety, 
with  deep  crimson  flowers-  and  a,  golden  centre.  As-  single 
plants  or  for  massing,  it,  is  a  very  beautiful  form.  Primula 
mnrginata,  is:  on©  of  the  most  beautiful  for  planting  in  the 
chinks  or  crevices-  of  large  -sto-nes,  and  succeeds  well  in,  a.  loamy 
soil  and  shady  position.  The  deep-  b-lue  flowers  last  a,  long  time 
in,  good  condition,  and  are  produced  so  thickly  as  to  almost 
hide  the  silvery  foliage.  A.  E.  Tiiatciier. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  o-f  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  reading  of  the  proposed  Gardeners’  Association,  an 
association  which  promotes  (1)  registration,  of  gardeners,  (2) 
regulation  of  wages,  (3)  regulation  o-f  working  hours,  I  have 
been  wondering  if  employers-  and  gardeners-  have  realised  the 
numerous-  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

That  the  permanent,  formation  of  such  an  association  would 
be  a  step-  forward  in,  lifting  the  profession  to  a  mo-re:  business¬ 
like  as  well  -as1  a  more  dignified  level  cannot  be  doubted. 
With  it  young  gardeners  will  discern  that-  there  is  something' 
definite  to  be  aimed  at,  and  it,  will  thus  be  an-  incentive  to 
ambitions-  which-  under1  thei  present-  conditions  often  become 
soured. 

Employers  cannot,  help-  but  benefit  when  those-  working  for 
them  may  be-  depended  upon  to-  b-ei  up  to  a,  certain  standard  in 
experience  and  ability,  and  such  workers  will  o-f  necessity  be 
more  in,  sympathy  with  the  interests  of.  their  masters  than-  unr 
skilled  men  and  men  who-  make  it  a  point  to  do-  as  little  as 
possible-  in  accordance,  -as  they  say,  with  the  remuneration 
received. 

May  the  yo-ung  gardeners  of  to-day  make  it  their  aim  to 
support  an  association  which  will  at  least  give  a,  businesslike 
organisation  to  a  neglected  profession.  Bugbean. 
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Pruning  Roses. 

Talking  to  a.  gardener  friend  of  mine  the  other  day,  I  was 
told  that  he  had  been  accosted  by  his  employer  as  to  when 
lie,  would  prune  the  Rose  tree®.  The  question,  of  course,  came 

from  one  of  the  fair  sex,  who  said  that  Mr. - had  done  his. 

Very  good.  Time  will  show  if  Mr.  - is  wise  or  otherwise, 

say  I.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there  are  a,  good  many  the 
same  as  the  good  lady  above  mentioned — yes,  of  the  male  sex 
of  employers,  more  is  the  pity.  They  seem  to  think  that  when 
the  Rose  bushes  are  pushing  out  green  leaves  at  the  tips  of 
last  year’s  wood  they  are  getting  all  behind  if  the  gardener) 
doe®  not  start  pruning.  But  the  old  practitioner  has  more 
patience,,  and  lets  these  premature  growths  carry  off  the  sap1 
that  is  excited  by  a.  few  mild  days,  and  wait®  mi  til  March  is 
well  advanced  before  he  cuts  back  to  the  buds  he  expects  to 
get  his  crop  of  bloom  from.  Then,  asi  w,e  usually  get  cold 
winds  and  slight  frost  at  night,  it  is  some  time  before  these 
firm  buds  get  pushed  out  enough  to  take  any  harm  from,  frost, 
and  more  genial  weather,  may  be  reasonably  expected  after 
:  April  is  past. 

In  addition  to  pruning  too  soon,  the  majority  do  not  prune 
hard  enough  to  get  fine  blooms.  Far  better  result®  would 
follow  if  they  first  of  all  cut-  away  all  dead  and  very  small  wood, 
and  then  shortened  the  strong  shoots;  to  a  few  realty-  good  buds-, 
for  it  is.  surprising  how  few  strong  (good  strong)  shoots  make 
a  fine  head  of  bloom.  And  if  really  largei  blooms  are  desired 
the  Rose  must,  he  disbudded  similarly  to  Chrysanthemums,  for 
many  kinds;  of  roses  produce  far  more  buds  than,  they  can  bring 
to  perfection,  and  then  they  only  rob  each  other,  so*  that,  none 
'of  them  can,  attain  full  size.  The  disbudding  should  be  done 
as  soon,  as  it  is  possible,  to  see  which  are  the  best  buds  to  retain, 
and,  having  done  this,  proceed  to  apply  liquid  manure  freely 
to  the;  roots,  for  the  rose  needs  liberal  feeding  if  size,  colour,  and 
perfume  are  to  be  of  the  best ;  and  fine;,  healthy  foliage  denote® 
perfect  health  and  good  culture.  Trevor. 


Two  Pretty  and  Effective  Stove  Plants. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is.  a  noble  flowering  plant,  fully  den 
serving  the  most  earnest  attention  and  careful  management,  in 
■order  that  it  may  he  so;  grown  as  to  produce  its  flowers  a® 
perfect  in  our  stove®  a®  those;  grown  at  Philadelphia,  where,  it, 
is  stated,  the  beautiful  scarlet  whorls  of  bract.ea.e  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  measure  as  much  as  20  in.  across;,  and  are 
equal  in  colour  to;  the  finest,  tints  of  the;  richest  China.  Rose;. 
It  is;  decidedly  a  splendid  feature  among  our1  ornamental  winter 
blooming  plants,  and,  along  with  Calicarpa,  purpurea,  with  its 
beautiful  light  purple  berries,  coming  in  a®  it  does  about. 
ChristmasLtime,  it  is  certainly  a.  great  acquisition.  But,  owing 
to  its  style  of  growth  (it  being  a  stove  climber),  a  trellis  on  the 
back  wall  of  a,  stove  or  Orchid  house  suits  it  best.  I  may  have 
-something  to  say  about,  its  culture  later  on,  as  I  have  grown  it 
very  successfully  here  this;  good  number  of  years  on  the  trellised 
hack  wall  of  the;  Orchid  house,  .above  where  the  other  plants 
were  shaded  in  summer,  for  it,  must  get  all  the  light  going. 

As;  for  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,,  I  am  quite  confident  from,  the 
habit,  and  by  what  I  have  -seen  and  tried,  that  it  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  the  application  of  the  common  treatment  given  to 
stove;  plant®.  It  must  be;  kept  in  rather  a,  close,  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the  stove,  along  with  other  tender  plant®,  all  of  which, 
are  now  and  then  syringed  over,  and  underneath  too,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  in.  order  to.  prevent  the  attack®  of  red  spider 
or  other  insect,  pests  in  the  day  if  fine.  A  free  circulation  of 
air  is;  kept  up,  and  at  night,  the  temperature;  of  the  house 
averages  from  65  deg.  to  70  deg. 

The  soil  used  for  the  Poinsettia®,  and  which  seems  to  suit 
well,  is  very  sandy  loam.  In  potting-,  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  .a  good  drainage,  and  a.®  soon  a®  the  roots  reach  the. 
inside  surface  of  the;  pot  a,n,  additional  shift  is  immediately 
given.,  so  that  the;  growth  is  never  checked,  and  the  plant  in 
consequence  is  kept,  continually  progressing.  It,  requires  a 
great  supply  of  water  .at  the.  root®.  Plants  procured  in  spring- 
will  furnish  good  specimens1  for  the  following  autumn  and 
winter’s  bloom,  and  a  plant  now  cut  down  will  supply  cuttings, 


which  are  easily  struck  in  heat,  and  a  stock  of  young  plants  for 
later  bloom  will  be  obtained.  The  large  beads  of  rich  crimson 
flowers  are  highly  prized,  and  are  fine,  ornaments  in  the  dining 
or  drawing  rooms.  After  blooming,  give  the  plants,  if  to  be 
retained,  a  few  weeks’  rest ;  then  repot,  a,s  done  with  the  newly- 
struck  plants.  Never  keep  a  plant  longer  than  blooming 
twice.  Strike  cuttings  every  spring. 

British  Fern. 


Flower  Shows. 

As  the  summer  approaches  the  subject  of  the  annual  flower 
show  become®  a.  much-discussed  topic  in  the  country  villages. 
In  many  places  it  is;  tlip  annual  holiday,  and  too  often  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  gardeners’  art  and  industry  take;  quite  a  secondaiy 
place.  Athletic  sports;  (the  last  event  of  which  is  one  in  which 
wjomen  try  to  catch  a.  greasy  pig),  hands,  and  other  entertain¬ 
ment,  s  provide  the  .attraction,  to  lure;  the;  inhabitants  to.  the 
gardeners’  display,  which  not  seldom  is,  unattractive  in  itself. 
There;  are,  fortunately,  a  good  many  people;  who.  are.  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  village;  gardens  to  spend  the  afternoon  com¬ 
paring  the  size  of  Cabbages,  the;  relative  rotundity  of  Potatos, 
and  the  length  and  strength  of  Rhubarb  ;  but  these  people  are 
in  a  minority,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  inducements  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  equally  useful,  if  less  interested, 
visitors. 

Oft times  the  village  show  consists  of  several  tents  with 
stages  of  a  depressing  flatness,  crowded  with  monstrous  Cab¬ 
bages  and  huge  Potato®,  while  the  decorative  department  con¬ 
tains,  perhaps,  a,  few  bunches  of  wild  flowers  gathered  by  the 
children,  and  .arranged  in  a,  crowded  flat  bunch  veiy  un¬ 
naturally.  In  fact,  in.  many  villages  the  flower  show  generally 
degenerates  into  an  industrial  show,  where  flowers;  have  but  a 
small  place,  needlework  and  cookery  attracting  a  far  keener 
interest,,  and  if  it,  were  not  for  these  attractions  the  horticul¬ 
tural  department,  alone  would  be.  dull  in  the  extreme. 

But,  where  the;  fault,  of  it  all  lies  is;  with  the;  gardeners  them¬ 
selves;.  In  the;  past  there  ha®  been  so  much  jealousy  between 
the  gardeners  of  local  magnates;  that  it  has  quite  upset,  the 
harmony  of  the  village.  The  prize  can  only  be  given  t.0'  one, 
and  it  is  only  right  that  the  best  exhibit  should  receive  it, 
and  unless  the  judge  comes  from  some  distance  away,  and 
awards  the  prizes  with  impartiality,  only  friction  and  bickering 
ensue.  In  this  way  the  show  has  become  what  it,  often  is — a 
flower  show  in  name  only.  The  exhibitors  become  yearlv  less 
and  las®,  and  the  show  is  kept  up  for  three  or  four  gardeners 
only. 

Until  these  mean-spirited  men  can  be  eliminated  matters 
cannot  be  improved ;  but,  it,  is  to;  be  hoped  that,  the;  younger 
race  of  gardeners  now  coming  to.  the  front,  will  be  more  generous 
than  their  predecessors,  exhibiting  in  friendly  rivalry,  and 
striving  only  for  the  production  of  the  best  in  fruit®,  vege^ 
tables,  and  flowers. 

Perhaps  if  the;  size  of  vegetables  was  considered  of  less, 
value  than  the  quality  more;  competitors  might  join  in  the 
show,  and  so,  make  it  of  more  general  interest. 

From  a,  salesman’s  point,  of  view,  no  one  would  buy  a.  Cab¬ 
bage  of  10  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  why  should  this  point 
of  size  be  so  exaggerated  and  made  much  of  at  a  show? 

It,  is  the;  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  and  the  number  . 
of  different  competitors  which  make  a  good,  useful,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  show,  and  in  this  way  only  can  it  he  maintained. 

Of  course,  athletic  sports  and  other  attractions  help  the  gate- 
money  very  considerably,  and  are  desirable  in  that,  respect,  hut 
they  should  certainly  not  be  allowed  to;  take  the  place  of  the 
horticultural  show.  Horticulturist. 


A  Truffle  Hunter.— There  is  still  the  Truffle  hunter,  a  soli-, 
tary  man  roaming  the  New  Forest  with  a  nondescript  dog  at  his 
heels,  stopping  occasionally  to  dig  at,  likely  spots  pointed  out 
to  him  by  his  canine  friend.  It  is  not  a  vei’y  lucrative  business, 
the  demand  for  Truffles  being  small,  and  of  late  years  there  has 
been  considerable  competition  from  dealers  in  France. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Dendrobium  Sibyl. 

Amongst  the  numerous  species  and  hybrids  of  Dendrobium 
that  come  into  blossom  during  March  is  that  above  mentioned. 
It  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  distinctness!  peculiarly 
its  own,  although  we  might  expect  even  more,  seeing  that  D. 
•bigibbum  was  the  seed  parent.  The  pollen  parent,  however, 
was  L.  linawianum,  and  that  seems  to  have  exercised  a  con¬ 
siderable  leffect  in  determining  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
flower.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size*,  as  one  would  expect, 
but  they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  which  mates  the 
hybrid  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  representative  collection. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  purple-rose 
in  the  upper  half,  fading  to:  white  at  the  base. 

The  lip  also  is  tipped  with  purple,  below  which 
there  is  a  white  zone  surrounding  the  yellow 
throat.  On  each  side  of  the  throat  is  an  orange 
eye-like  blotch,  which  gives  this  particular 
hybrid  its  distinctive  features.  These  two 
blotches  it  derives  from  D.  linawianum,  in  which 
they  are  purple.  The  stems  take  after  the 
character  of  the  last-namied  parent,  and  may  be 
said  to  closely  resemble  D.  nobile  in  habit.  This 
also  applies  to  the  plant  generally,  which  may 
be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Eudendrobium 
section  of  the  genus. 

D.  linawianum  seems  to  have  been  popular 
with  a  number  of  raisers,  for  it  lias  been  used  as 
a  pollen  parent  in  the:  raising  of  a  considerable 
number  of  hybrids  that  enjoy  a  varying  popu¬ 
larity  in  collections,  and  some  of  them  are  cer¬ 
tainly  pretty,  and  reckoned  -worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  hybrids  makes  the  work 
more  confusing  for  botanists,  unless  they  en¬ 
tirely  ignore  them,  but  from  a  garden  point  of 
view  they  certainly  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  value,  and  seem  to  be  much  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  than  some  of  the  wild 
species  which  have:  given  rise  to  them.  This 
raises  the  question  once  more  whether  hybrid 
Orchids  will  noti  be  more  common,  in  the  future 
than  at  present.  Their  easy  cultivation  will 
■enable  them  to  be  grown  with  much  less  diffi¬ 
culty  than  the  wild  types,  while  the  latter  tend 
to  become  scarcer  in  a  wild  state,  owing  to  their 
habitats  being  so  very  much  harried  by  colleo 
(  tors.  The  constitution  of  the  hybrids  seems 
more  elastic,  while  the  production  of  a  mass  of 
flowers  continues  year  after  year  to  increase  with 
the  size  of  the  plant. 

Our  illustration  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was 
prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
gardens  of  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  where  Mr.  Chapman  manages 
his  splendid  collection  of  Orchids  SO'  successfully. 

Crocus  chrysanthus  albidus. 

The  typical  form  of  the  above — namely,  C.  chrysanthus,  is 
an  early  spring  flowering  species,  which  has  not  been  taken  up 
by  the  number  of  cultivators  which  its  beauty  would  warrant. 
The  flowers  are  relatively  small  compared  with  those  of  C. 
vernus,  but  they  eomie  into  bloom  somewhat  earlier,  and  make 
up  by  their  profusion  of  blossom  for  the  lack  of  size  possessed 
by  the  old-fashioned  garden  Crocus.  The  type  form  has  rich 
orange-yellow  flowers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  in 
cultivation,  including  C.  c.  fusco-tinctus,  in  which  the  back  of 
the  segments  are  tinted  with  brown.  Another  variety,  named 
C.  c.  fusco-lineatus,  has  the  outer  segments  more  or  less  heavily 
lined  with  brownish-purple  on  the  back.  These  distinctions 
are  not  only  evident  to  the  botanist,  but.  to  the  cultivator  or 
lover  of  his  garden,  and  serve  to  give  variety. 

We  are  now  in  a>  position  to  illustrate  the  most  distinct 
variety  of  this  species — namely,  C.  c.  albidus.  The  flowers 
are  best  seen  under  the  influence  of  sunshine,  when  the  perianth 


opens',  and  shows  the  various  points  about  the  flower..  When 
fully  expanded  they  have  a  starry  appearance  with  rather 
Jointed  white  segment®,  giving  place  to  yellow  at  the  base,  the 
latter  colour  forming  a,  distinct  yellow  zone,  thus  giving  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  flower.  If  the  day  happens  to  be  cloudy  the  flowers 
would  remain  close  and  appear  chiefly  white.  A  white  variety 
is  rather  uncommon  where  the  type  happens  to*  be  yellow,  a® 
yellow  is  usually  a  colour  that  is  very  difficult  to  displace  or 
get  rid  of.  Even  in  this  case,  howevter,  it  has  remained  at 
the  base  of  the  flower’,  where  the  colour  in  a  Crocus  seems  to'  be 
more  decidedly  fixed  and  constant  in  cultivation  than,  thie  rest 
of  the  flower. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  in 


the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Bari’  and  Sons,  at  their  Ditton  Hill 
Nurseries,  Surrey,  on  March  18th  last. 


The  Saxifraga. 

Too  much  care  can  scarcely  be  lavished  on  this  beautiful 
genus.  The  plants  are  very  interesting  at  this  season,  when 
some  of  the  best  species,  and  varieties  are  just  coming  into 
flower. 

Saxifraga  burseriana  major  is  one  of  the  earliest.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  south-east  exposure  in  rich  loam,  grit  and  sand,  in 
equal  proportions;  care  should  be  taken  to  cover  it  in,  winter 
with  a  bellglass,  or  some  other  material  to  keep  it  dry*  as  it  is 
rather  bad  for  damping.  Saxifraga  Boydii  is  one  of  the  very 
best,  yellow  varieties.  It  isi  reputed  difficult  to  grow,  but  such 
is  not  my  experience  of  it,  having  grown  it  successfully  in  a 
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south-east  exposure  in  good  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime  rubbish  and  broken  sandstone ; 
abundance  of  water  during  thei  growing  season  is  most  essen¬ 
tial. 

Saxifraga,  diapensioides  is  a.  very  beautiful  species  and  veiy 
seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  It  produces  tiny  rosettes  of 
oblong,  grey  leave®,  beautiful  white  flowers,  appearing  in  June. 
It  delights  in  a  moist,  well-drained  sunny  position,  wedged 
between,  stones  (limestone  preferred)  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
sand  and  grit,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peat. 

Saxifraga  poirophylla  is;  a  rare)  species  from  the  South  ot 
Europe,  resembling  in  foliage  the  well-known  burseriana,  with 
beautiful  red  flowers.  Plant  at  the  bottom  of  the  rockery, 
facin°'  west,  in,  good  sandy  loam  and  limestone,  well  diained. 

Saxifraga  aretioide®  primulina;  is  a  very  diminutive  but 
pretty  variety,  the  flower-stalk,  1  in;,  or  so  high,  bearing  beiau- 
tiful  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  flourishing  best  on  rockwork  m 
very  light  sandy  soil,  in,  a  sunny  but  moist  position.  _ 

Saxifraga,  Hirculus  isi  a,  peculiar  and  pretty  speicies.  It,  is 
found  on  some  of  the  mountains  of  Britain  in  marshy  place®. 
Flower-stem  erect,  6  in.  to  9  in:  high,  bearing  a  beautiful 
solitary  yellow  flower,  spotted  with  orange.  A  fine  plant,  for 
the  bog  garden,  or  at,  the  foot  of  the  rockery,  in  wet  peat  and 
sand  ;  "it-  must  have  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season. 

Saxifraga  diveirsifolia,  a,  lovely  specie®,  with  beautiful  yellow 
flowers  v  hi.  to  §  in.  in,  diameter.  To  grow  it,  to  perfection,  it 
ouriit,  to  be  planted  at,  the  bottom  of  the  rockery,  facing  north, 
where  it, will  be  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  It  delights  m 
moist,  peaty  loam,  but  must,  have  thorough  drainage. 

Saxifraga  Elizabethae  is  in  the  way  of  S.  apiculata,  but 
superior  to  that  well-known  variety.  The  flowers  and  foliage 
are  deeper  in,  colour ;  it  is  a  better  grower,  and  does;  not  turn 
brown  in.  the  foliage  like  S.  apiculata,.  It  should  have  a,  south¬ 
west  exposure,  and  a  mixture  of  very  sandy  loam  and  lime¬ 


stone. 

Saxifraga  Fergusomii  is  a,  new  hybrid,  said  to  be  a,  erosisi 
between,  S.  Rhei  and  S.  atro, purpurea,.  It  has  the  same  habit 
a,s  S.  Rhei,  but  the  flower's  are  dark  red.  To  see  this  variety 
in  perfection,  it  should  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rockery,  in,  a  very  shady  position,  where  the  sun,  si  rays  will 
n,ot  reach  it,,  or,  if  in,  a  sunny  position,  it,  must,  be  shaded 
before  the  flowers  open,  otherwise  the  petals  will  fade  to  a, 
very  pale  pink. 

[It,  is  also  known,  asl  S.  Rhei  Guildford  Seedling— Ed. J 


Ipomoeas. 

l  The  o'enus,  Ipomoea  is’  an  extensive  one,  containing  asi  it  does' 
over  400  species.  Like' most  members  of  the  order  Convoivu- 
laceae,  the  species  are  mostly  twining  or  creeping,  stove,  green¬ 
house,  or  hardy  herbs. 

The,  annual  species  are  propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  the 
evergreen  or  perennial  species  by  cuttings  or  layer's',  the  latter 
method  being  most  efficacious  in  the  case  of  I.  Horsfalliae. 
Ipomoea,  rubro'-caerulea  is  onei  of  the1  best  and  most  showy  of 
the  stove  species,  and  may  be  grown  and  flowered  successfully 
in  6-in.  pots — -a  great  recommendation  with  Ipcunoeiasi,.  asi  the 
majority  of’ them  succeed  best  when,  planted. out,  or  ini  leny 
large  pots.  Three  or  four  seeds  should  be  sown  in  ->-iu.  pots, 
and  they  should  afterwards  bei  potted  on  into  a,  larger-sized 
pet,  without  disturbing  the  individual  plants.  They  may  bg 
trained  to  small  stake®  until  ready  for  a  position  in  the  stove, 
where  they  form  fine  subjects  for  training  up  thei  pillars  or 
roof.  Feedin.o-  with  soot  water  and  weak  manure  water  tends 
to,  strengthen  the  plants  considerably.  The  beautiful  sky-blue 
flowers,  'which  gradually  fade  away  to  a  reddish-purple,  make 
a  grand  show. 

T.  Horsfalliae,  a  perennial  stove  species,  ha,si  a  beautiful  red 
flower,  but  is;  not  nearly  so  free-flowering  as  its  variety  Briggsi. 
The  latter  isi  to  be  preferred  for  this  reason. 

I.  Quamoclit  differs  from  most  of  the  other  Ipomoeas  In 


having  pinnate  leaves.  The  flower  is  small,  solitary,  and  deep 
red  in  colour. 

I.  Hardingii  is  a  beautiful  perennial  species  which  succeeds 
well  grown  in  water  in  a,  tropical  tank.  It  may  then  be  trained 
round  the  edge  of  the  tank,  thus  showing  the  large  delicate- 
coloured  flowers  to  advantage. 

I.  Bona-Nox  is;  a  stovei  annual,  the  large  white  flowers  having 
thei  disadvantage  of  only  opening  at  night-time,  from  which 
peculiarity  it  gains  its  name: 

One  could  not,  finish  a  talk  about  Ipomoea®  without  some 
reference  to  I.  purpurea,  the  popular  Convolvulus  major,  or 
“  Morning  Glory  ”  of  nurserymen.  This  species,  however,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  say  that  Ipomoeas  are  of  easy  culture  and  well  repay 
any  trouble  spent  on  them.  The  flowers,  of  course,  last  only 
a,  very  short  time,  but  this  in,  my  opinion  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  profusion  in  which  they  arei  produced.  F.  M. 


Clerodendron  fallax. 

Well-grown  plants  of  this  useful  and  showy  subject  art 
always  much  admired  during  the  autumn,  and  to  ensure  a 
supply  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  during  February  or  March 
in  well-drained  6-in.  pots.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  clean 
crocks,  over  which  place;  some  rough  pieces  of  turf,  and  then 
till  to  within  in.  of  the  rim  with  light,  sandy  soil.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to,  soak  the  seeds  before  sowing,  a®  they  are  veiy 
hard.  Sow  them  thinly,  and  cover  over  lightly  with  some  fine 
soil,  and  water  in,  carefully.  Place  the  pots  in  a  warm  pro¬ 
pagating  frame,  where  they  can  obtain  a  nice  bottom  heat,  and 
cover  over  with  paper  until  they  are  germinated.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  into'  small 
60-sizei  pots,  using  a,  light  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand 
passed  through  the  4-in.  sieve.  Shade  the  plants  for’  a  day  or 
so,  if  the  weather  bei  at  all  bright,  and  lightly  syringe  them 
over  morning  and  afternoon.  They  will  soon  make  plenty  of 
roots,  and  before  they  become  potbound  give  them  another 
shift,  into  small  48-size  pots,  using  the  soil  rougher  than  before, 
and  leaving  enough  room  to  water  thoroughly.  A  temperature 
of  65  deig.  to  70  deg.  will  suit,  them  at  this  period,  as  if 
grown  in  too  much  heat  the-  flowers  do  not  come  such  a  good 
colour.  Six-inch  pots  will  be  found  large  enough  for  the  final 
potting,  using  a,  soil  composed  of  good  turfy  loam,  picked  by 
the  hand,  two  parts,  one  part,  peat,  and  one  part,  leaf-soil, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  and  4-in.  charcoal.  The  pots 
should  be  crocked  carefully,  and  some  rough  turf  that  will 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through  easily  placed  over  them.  Pot 
rather  firmly,  and  sprinkle  some  sand  on  the  top  to  give  it  a 
neat  and  finished  appearance.  Shade  as  before  for  a  time 
until  they  become  established,  and  keep  the  syringe  going 
during  hot  weather.  When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  a 
watering  of  weak  manure  water  or  some  good  fertiliser  about 
twice  a,  week  will  greatly  help  in  building  up  fine  blooms. 
The  plant  is.  of  rather  a  spreading  habit,  and  on  this  account, 
should  be  given  plenty  of  room.  When,  the  flower-spikes  show 
signs  of  pushing  up  discontinue  the  syringe  overhead,  but 
keep  the  pots  and  stage  well  damped.  When  the  flowers  are 
opening  remove  the  plants  to  a,  cool  house  or  conservatory, 
and  discontinue  the  use  of  stimulant®',  or  they  will  not  last  so 
long  in  bloom.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to-  save  the  seed, 
place  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame  or  house  and  gradually  with¬ 
hold  water  as  the  flower-sp'ike-s  show  signs  of  withering,  or,  I 
should  say,  ripening.  As  soon  as  they  are  thought  to-  be  ripe 
enough  cut  them  off  and  place  in  a  shallow  box  and  put,  on 
the  shelf  in  full  sunlight,  till  the  seed  drops  out,  when  it  may 
be  ga, there, d  up  and  placed  away  in  a  dry  position  ready  for 
sowing  the  next  year. 

Clerodendron  fallax  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
placing  the  old  plants  in  peat  in.  the  early  spring  and  syringing 
to  induce  them  to  grow,  hut  the  plants  are  best  if  grown  from 
seed  every  year,  and  produce  much  finer  flowers  than  where 
cuttings  are  used  for  propagation.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 
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Orchids  at  Chelsea. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  hybrids  in  the  Orchid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  J.  Ye itcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  the  visitor  may  find  some  of  them  in  bloom:  practically 
at  all  periods  of  the  year.  A  large  number  of  them  keep  up 
a  regular  succession  during  the  winter  months1,  so  that  the 
houses  are  never  without  flowers.  This  would  seem  to  point, 
to  one  of  the  great  horticultural  gains  obtained  by  hybridising 
different  species  of  Orchids.  As  Messrs.  Yeitch  were  the  first 
to  commence  the  artificial  crossing  of  this  class  of  plants,  so 
they  continue,  to  raise  large  numbers  of  them  in.  this  way.  Thei 
exhibits  which  they  make  at  the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  during 
winter  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  hybrids. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  establishment 
and  made  notes  of  the  Orchids,  although  we  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  utilise  the  same.  Here  wei  noted  that  beautiful 
new  bi-generic  hybrid  Sophrocattleya  Saxa  (Sophronitis  gran  di¬ 
flora  x  Cattleya  Trianaei).  The  sepals  and  petals  are  clear 
rose  when  fully  developed.  The  lip  lias  a,  yellow  tube,  whilei 
the  lamina  is  crimson,  edged  with  rose.  In  size  the  flower  is 
intermediate  between,  the  parents,  but  the  colour  has  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  last-named  parent.  The  influence  of 
the  Sophronitis  is  seen  in  the  orange,  yellow,  or  salmon,  tints 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  flower. 

Altogether  different  in  character  is  Laelioeattleya  Myra,  (C. 
Trianaei  x  L.  flava).  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  yellow,  with 
a  crimson  lamina.  Somewhat  similar  in  colour  is  Laelia.  Mrs. 
M.  Gratrix  (cinnabarina,  x  digbyana,),  but.  the  lip:  is  fringed,  a 
feature  due  to  the  last-named  parent.  A  very  pretty  Phalae- 
nopsis  is  P.  Phoebe,  with  a,  red  lip  contrasting  with  the  white 
of  the  rest  of  the,  flower.  The  blooms  are  moderate  in  size,  this 
being  due  to  the  parentage  (rosea  x  sanderiana).  Two  fine 
Cypripediums-  were  flowering  ini  the  samei  house — namely,  C. 
Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  the  upper  sepal  of  which  is  heavily 
blotched  with  brown  in,  lines,  and  a,  small  plant  of  C.  Trains, 
which  carried  five  flowers  heavily  blotched  with  brown  on  the 
dorsal  sepal. 

The  next  house  that  we  entered  was  largely  devoted  to  Lae- 
lioeattieyas  and  their  allies.  Laelia  cinnabarina  was  in  strong 
form,  the  stems  being  2  ft.  long  or  more.  The:  rather  old 
Laelioeattleya  Pallas  with  a  large  crimson-purple  lip-  is  still  one 
of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  flower's  regularly  and  well.  Other 
two  of  the1  same  class  of  plants  in  bloom  were  Le.  callistoglossa 
and  Lc.  highburyensis',  the  latter  having  orange  sepals,  purple- 
red  petals  and  a  crimson  lip.  Cattleya  Trianaei  was  in  bloom 
about  the  time  we  speak  of. 

The  Dendrobium  houses  contained  a  large  number  of  hybrids 
and  varieties.  Though  the  flowers  of  I).  nobile  ballianum  are 
moderate  in  size,  their  light  colours  are  very  pleasing.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  hybrid  D.  Scylla  (japonicum  x 
Cybele) ;  the  flowers  are  light  in  colour,  as  might  be  sus¬ 
pected  where  D.  japonicum  was  used,  but  they  are  produced 
in  great  numbers,  and  thus  make  good  for  their  lack  of  size. 
The  flowers  of  D.  euosmum  delicatum  are  white,  with  a  maroon- 
purple  blotch  on  the  lip. 

Another  useful  hybrid  that  has  become  veiy  popular  in 
recent  year's  is  D.  Wiganiae,  with  light  yellow  flowers1.  D. 
Kenneth  is  another  very  floriferous  hybrid,  with  white  flowers 
and  a  purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  Those  of  D.  intent  ext, um,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  large  size  and  creamy,  with  a  maroon- 
crimson  blotch.  A  few  years  ago  D.  eusomum  leucopterum| 
fetched  100  guineas1,  being  scarce  and  considered  very  choice. 
Although  more  plentiful  now,  it.  is  as.  choice  as  ever,  the 
flowers  being  white,  with  a  violet-purple  blotch  on  the  lip.. 

Another  large  flower  is  that  named  Dendrobium  Rainbow 
(Ainsworthii  x  findlayanum),  which  also  has  white  flowers  and 
a  marcon-crimson  disc.  D.  Cybele  nobilius  has  pale  purple 
tips  to  the  white  petals  and  a  violet-purple  disc.  The  flowers 
of  D.  aureum  are  light  yellow,  but,  those  of  D.  a.  album  are 
white,  with  a  brown  blotch  on  the  lip.  This,  of  course,  may 


be  regarded  as  an  albino  form.  In,  most  classes  of  plants 
albinos  amongst  yellow  species  are  very  scarce  indeed.  Another 
very  choice  thing  is  I).  nobile  Amesiae,  having  pure  white 
flowers,  and  a,  rich,  violet  blotch  on  the  lip.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  choice  variety  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
species.  Somewhat  similar  in,  outward  appearance  is  D. 
euosmum  splendidum,  wjiicli  is  goloured  very  similarly  to  the 
last,  but  the  lip  isi  more  pointed.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  com¬ 
panion  to  it.  Several  of  the  popular  species  were,  flowering  at 
this  period,  including  D.  wardian um  and)  D.  crassinode. 

In  the  cool  house  we  noted  the  new  Cymbidium  Wilsoni, 
having  short  round  pseudo-bulbs  like  those  of  C.  grandiflorum, 
whereas  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  more  nearly  related  toi 
those  of  C.  giganteum.  The  lip  is  beautifully  laced  round  the 


Crocus  chrysanthus  albidus.  (See  p.  319. ) 


margins,  with  orange-brown,  on  a  creamy  ground.  A  fine  lot  of 
Oncidium  concolor  was  growing  nicely  in  small  pans.  About 
fifteen  spikes'  were  showing,  and  some  of  the  more  precocious 
of  them  were  already  in  bloom.  Since  our  visit,  however,  this 
species  has  reached  its  proper  flowering  period.  By  giving 
different  treatment,  however,  we  have  seen,  this  handsome 
yellow  species  flowering  in  August,  so  that  by  means  of  a 
number  of  plants  treated  somewhat  differently  a,  long  succes¬ 
sion  could  be  kept  up. 

Tuckswood  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

Hearing  that  Mr.  Holmes  had  taken  Potatos  in  hand  as  well 
as  their  relative',  the  Tomato,  I  paid  him  a  visit  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  on)  the  subject  of  Potato  gambling.  I  found 
him  busy  with  his  family  for  the  coming  season,  and  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  he  not  only  intends  to  grow  all  the  newest 
and  best  varieties,  but  also  intends  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  hybridising  and  improving  the  family.  I  hope  he  may  have 
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the  same  success  that  ha*  attended  his  efforts  with  the  Tomato, 
for,  as  eveiy  Tomato-grower  know®,  his  successes  with  that 
plant  halve  been  wonderful.  Mr.  Holme!  is  an,  enthusiast  on 
Shasta  Daisies,  and  has  gone  in  extensively  for  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  many  qualities  of  this  newcomer,  it  is 
strange  that  it  has  been  so  slow  in  coming  into  popularity  but 
its  time  is  sure  to  come,  and  when  it  does  Mr.  Holmes  will  be 
well  prepared,  for  he  has,  I  believe,  the  finest  and  largest 
m  ™inti'v  Past  Kewite. 


Sandringham. 

As  Mr.  Jannoch’s  nursery  is!  quite  close  to  Sandringham 
Gardens,  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  there.  Mr.  Cook, 
the  genial  chief,  took  me  round  and  pointed  out  the  latest 
additions  and  his  pet  plants.  The  pride  of  the  garden  during 
the  winter*  months  is  the  house1  of  Begonia  Gloirei  de  Lorraine. 

I  see  this  plant  in  almost  every  garden  that  I  go  into,  but 
never  have  I  seen  it,  to  such  advantage  as  it  is  grown  here. 
The  houses  are  quite  filled  with  it,  the  banks  on  the  stage 
being  continued  overhead  by  means  of  baskets  and  special 
arrangements. attached  to  the  rafters,  so  that  the  houses  pre- 
sent  the  appearance  of  arches  of  bloom.  Carnations  ai  eioyal 
favourites,  and  many  houses  are  filled  with  the  best  varieties'. 
Mr  Cook  has  made  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Malmaison  to 
produce  its  flowers:  in  mid-winter,  and  from  what  I  could  see 
of  the  blooms  remaining,  he  has  bad  a  very  gratifying  success. 

A  noteworthy  improvement  I  noted  in,  the  frame  ground, 
where  a  range  of  pits  left  an  unsightly  wall  at  the  back.  How 
to  cover  this  wall  has  been,  I  believe,  a  source  of  trouble  foi 
some  time,  for  to  plant  on  this  side  meant,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
most  useful  range  of  pit®.  Mr.  Cook  has  got  over  the  difficulty 
by  the  ingenious  device  of  planting  on  the  back  side  and  then 
conducting  the  plants  to  the  bare  wall  above  the  pits  by  means 
of  drain-pipes  through  the  wall.  The  long  range  of  vineries, 
Peach-houses,  etc.,  is  being  widened,  thus  giving  the  root  a 
better  angle  and  greatly  improving  both  their  utility  and 
appearance.  I  also  noted  that  the  dead  centre  of  the  large 
kitchen,  garden  is  being  relieved  by  a  very  fine  trellis  arrange¬ 
ment,  on  which  Rose®,  etc,  are  to  be  grown.  The  flower- 
house®  were,  of  course,  full,  as  they  always  are,  with  the  most 
seasonable  plants,  forced  shrubs  and  bulbous  plants  playing  a 
conspicuous  part.  There  was  little  to  be  seen,  in  bloom,  in  the 
Orchid  houses,  except  a  very  fine  form'  of  Odontoglossum  cns- 
pum.  Sandringham,  is  within  easy  distance  of  several  of  the 
East  Coast  popular  seaside  resort®,  and  as  the  gardens  are 
generously  thrown  open  on  certain  days,  they  should  be  visited 
by  everyone  who  has  a  love  for  garden*  and  gardening. 

J  Past  Kewite. 


The  Condition  of  Vineries. 

Under  this  heading  I  purpose  to  express  my  views  on  the 
condition  of  our  vineries  at  the  present  day..  As  a  journeyman, 

I  opine  that  Grapes  have  gone  hack  in  cultivation.  Observing 
and  comparing  some  vineries,  new  and  old,  I  cannot  but,  think 
that  the  young  vinery  is  deficient  in  many  ways.  F  rom  the 
report  of  our  horticultural  shows,  one  is  led  to  believe  that 
Grapes  are  improving.  That  may  be  so,  but,  can  we  predict 
that  a  genuine  test  of  Vine  culture  in  our  private  and  com¬ 
mercial  gardens?  I  might  ask  :  “  How  many  extensive  gardens 
have  cone  back  in  this  section  and  but  few  improved?  I 
am  quite  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  Grape®  are.  well  catered 
for  in.  some  places,  but  do  not  readers  of  this  periodical  think, 
especially  youn°-  gardeners  who  roam,  about,  that  Grape®  are 
deteriorating  considerably?  What  are  the  causes?  I  asked 
a  head  gardener,  where  I  had  four  vineries  as  part  of  my  work 
to  look  after,  the;  reason  of  so  many  bad  houses  of  Grapes.  He 
said  it.  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient  artificial  manure 
in  some  oases.  In  my  opinion,  too  much  of  these  chemical 
manures  are  utilised  without  much  experience  as  to  its  value 
or  feeding  properties.  I  would  like  to  see  a  young  vinery 
cultivated  for  a  good  many  years  without  the  use  of  artificial 
manures,  to  learn  what  the  results'  would  bo, 


Some  of  the  cause®  of  Grape  deterioration  are  the  want  of 
time  and  expense,  or,  1  would  say,  the  economic  system,  gar¬ 
deners  have  to  adopt ;  rapid  methods  and  want  of  skilled  labour 
greatly  combat  against  good  Grapes.  But,  really,  we  are  too* 
impatient  nowadays.  To  have  a,  good  house  of  Grapes  it  takes 
a  few  years;  attention  and  judgment  must  be  given.  This 
annual  top-dressing  of  borders  with  the  various  artificial! 
manures  is  to  a,  great  extent  overdone,  and  in  many  cases, 
poisoning  the  Vines:  is  the  result.  Many  young  vineries  we 
see  are  a  poor  spectacle ;  the  stunted  foliage',  polluted  with  in¬ 
sects,  and  the  canes,  are:  rushed  up  the  house  3  ft.  and  more 
eveiy  season. 

Borders:  are  also  defective.  The  condition  some  vineries  are,' 
in,  where  several  exist  in  one:  place,  is1  a  very  dilapidated 
one.  Head  authorities  blame  the  old  age  of  Vines,  against 
good  bearing  qualities.  The:  best  vineries  I  have  seen  were 
very  old  canes,  I  distinctly  say  that  the  young  gardener  in 
many  instance®  fails  entirely  to  cultivate  young  Vine®,  not 
speaking  of  old  roots.  What  is  the  desideratum?  Taking  a 
wide  view  of  it,  I  could  hardly  say  we  have  advanced  much  in 
Vine-  culture.  In  gardens  of  any  repute,  where  several  are 
inside;  the:  laist  journeyman,  veiy  often,  newly  emerged  from 
his  apprenticeship,  is  installed  in  charge:  of  the  vineries,  which, 
in  my  opinion-,  requires  onei  equally  qualified  to  any  other 
journeyman  indoors.  If  the  borders  are:  in  defect,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  gain  good  results:,  yet  syringing,  ventilation 
and  watering  and  other  necessary  duties  are  often  neg¬ 
lected. 

I  have  gone  through  wliat  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
gardens  in,  Scotland  in  sultry  days,  with  practically  no  ven¬ 
tilation  in.  the  vineries  ;  whereas  almost  full  air  ought  to  have 
been  earned  out.  This  is  the  cause  of  many  insects  so  evident 
in  Vines.  More  attention  should  be:  given  to  ventilation  when 
the  sun  is  not  shining.  This  was  a  great  mistake — the  want 
of  ample  ventilation  on  sunless,  but  hot  days.  Much  could 
be  said  of  this,  but  I  trust  some  journeymen  readers  will  ex¬ 
press-  their  views. 


Hippeastrums  at  Liverpool. 

Perhaps  no-  district  will  compare-  with  that  of  Liverpool  for 
the  -successful  culture-  of  this-  gorgeous  spring  flowering  bulb. 
The  famous  c-ollectio-n  o-f  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  those 
grown  at  Sefton  Park  and  the  Bo-tanic  Gardens  by  the-  City 
Council,  and  the-  many  creditable  private-  collections-  tend  to 
make  it  highly  popular  amongst  the  gardeners  and  the  masses. 
The  City  Council,  a*  usual,  are  having  a  six  weeks’  .exhibition 
at  the  places-  named  above-,  in,  which  fully  500  bulbs  will  be  on 
view,  selected  from  them  -stock  of  4,000.  The  bulbs  are.  in 
robust  health  in  their  4|-in.  pots,  many  of  the  varieties-  being 
of  high  quality.  Those-  lacking  in.  that  qualification  will  gradu¬ 
ally  be  cast  aside,  as:  the-  hundreds  of  seedlings  raised  yearly 
will  displace  them  in,  oo-urse  o-f  time-.  It,  is,  a  question  that  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the-  committee  that  some  more 
suitable  position  should  be-  given  for  those  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  Long,  straight  lines-,  with  the  plants  much  cramped, 
are  hardly  desirable  quarters;  more-  -space-,  with  a. carpet,  of 
greenery,  would  tend  to  enhance-  the  beauty  o-f  the  display. 

To  -show  that  the  action,  o-f  the  committee  is  appreciate!,  t  he. 
attendances  at  the  Botanic  Gardens:  for  the  Easter  holidays 
were :  Good  Friday,  9,200  ;  Saturday,  3,000  ;  Easter  Sunday, 
5,300;  Easter  Monday,  11,800;  total,  29,300.  On  Easter 
Monday  the,  crowd  was  so  dense  that  a  long  wait  had  to  bei 
done  before  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

Alderman  Ball,  chairman  of  the  Parks  Committee-,  and  his 
colleagues  are  jubilant  over  their  success-,  to-  which  they  are 
fully  entitled,  as  undoubtedly  they  have-  the  premier  collection 
in  the  country  owned  by  a  corporation.  Much  praise  and 
credit,  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  Herbert,,  parks  and  gardens  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Mr.  J.  Guttridge,  superintendent-  Botanic  Gardens, 
for  the-ir  magnificent  displays  and  practical  evidence  of  suc¬ 
cessful  culture.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  Orchids,  bulbs,  and 
forced  hardy  plants  are  in  quantity,  and  effectively  arranged. 
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Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

i  Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
(rill  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
gent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 
on  ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Fridat  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

May  23.— SAX1FRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLIL 

i  August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR 

.  January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

SELAGINELLA  WATSONIANA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ROSE  BESSIE  BROWN. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “J.  0.,” 
for  his  article  on  “  Gloriosa  superba,” 
page  298. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Street  Trees  on  Two  Continents. 


Since  the  question  of  tliei  widening  of 
London  streets  was  undertaken  a  few  years 
ago,  we  are  continually  hearing  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  tree  planting,  chiefly  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  streets'.  In  Paris  and  in 
America,  where  sunshine  is  more  abundant 
and  powerful,  the  people  more  often  speak 
of  planting  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
shade  during  the  hot  weather.  Whatever 
the  motive  of  planting  tree®,  the  cultivation 
of  them  in  cities  and  their  suitability  for  the 
purpose  are  identical  items  bearing  on  the 
subject,  whether  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
At  the  present  time  the  suburbs  of  London 
are  better  off  for  trees  than  the  central  and] 
more  densely  crowded  areas.  These  may  be 
planted  in  the  streets  or  in  the  gardens  abut¬ 
ting  upon  the  same,  but  their  effect  upon 
street  scenery  is  much  the  same. 

There  are  two  points  concerning  this  that 
are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  re¬ 
ceive — namely,  the  planting  of  suitable  trees 
and  the  proper  pruning  of  the  same  so  as  to 
regulate  them  for  their  positions.  The 
authorities  who  have  control  over  the  plant¬ 
ing  are  not  all  equally  versed  in  the  nature, 
of  the  trees  and  their  suitability  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  landlords1,  especially  in,  neighbour¬ 
hoods  being  built  upon,  seem  to  exercise 
their  own  sweet  discretion  and  plant  almost 
anything.  In  the  early  stages  some  of  these 
things  are  extremely  interesting,  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  are  certainly  effective,  but  as 
the  larger  trees  attain  their  full  dimensions 
it  would  he  almost  necessary  to  begin  lop 
ping  and  topping  operations,  otherwise  thei 
trees  will  overwhelm  the  houses  which  they 
surround. 

Some  of  the  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of 
Croydon,  planted  within  the;  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  even  as  recently,  some  of 
them,  as  last  year,  seem  intended  to  imitate 
Swiss  hillsides,  and  in  some  cases  Japanese 
gardens.  Several  houses  built  about  the 
same  time  are  practically  overwhelmed 
already  by  large  trees  planted  thickly  and 
now  forming  spiry  or  pyramidal  specimens 
12  ft>.  to  15  ft.  high.  These  not  only  occupy 
the  available  areas  at  the  ends  of  the  semi¬ 
detached  villas,  hut  also  the  small  garden 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  so  that  already 
almost  all  the  windows  must  be  considerably 


shaded  in  the  summer-time  when  the  trees 
are  in  leaf.  The  Larches,  however,  do  not 
throw  so  dense  a  shade  as  trees  with  broader 
leaves  would,  but  when  they  get  large  and 
unwieldy  they  do  not  take  well  to  pruning 
or  topping,  because  they  present  a  maimed 
condition  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Trees  of  narrow,  upright  growth  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  suitable  for  narrow  streets  than 
those  that  are  naturally  of  a  spreading  and 
umbrageous  habit.  Nevertheless,  many 
trees  are  planted  in  situations  where  they  are 
altogether  too  confined  and  require  a  deal  of 
pruning.  For  these  reasons  it  would  seem 
as  if  some;  of  them  were  selected  for  abuse 
by  the  saw  and  pruning  knife.  The  London 
Plane,  no  doubt,  comes  in  for  a  deal  of  this 
abuse  on  account  of  its  suitability  otherwise 
for  street  planting  and  its  capability  of  with¬ 
standing  the  smoky  and  filthy  atmosphere  of 
London.  Other  trees  might  be  mentioned 
that  are  subjected  to  the  same  or  similar 
forms  of  abuse. 

In  the  case  of  the  London  Plane  in  a 
western  suburb,  we  might  mention,  a  row  of 
trees  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  pavement  that 
were  so  severely  cut  every  year  that  the 
heads  represented  a  dense  mass  of  leaves  in 
summer.  Now  the  authorities  seem  to  have 
observed  this,  and,  with  the  object  of  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  heads  of  the  trees,  some  of  the 
branches  have  been  cut  away  while  others 
are  allowed  to  remain,  but  to  extend  at  the 
top.  At  thei  point  where  the  pruning 
occurred  in  past  years  there  is  a  great  thick¬ 
ening  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  these 
resemble  the  mailed  fists  of  the  trees  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  SAvord,  this  latter  being  represented 
by  the  young  growths  of  last  year  which 
have  been  allowed  to  remain. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  the 
abuse  of  trees  exists  only  in  London,  as  ive 
ha,Are  ample  evidence  of  abuses  of  various 
forms  to  the  street  trees  in  the  United 
States.  Bulletin  205  of  the  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,,  New  York,  give®  us  many  side 
glimpses  of  the  abuses  which  are  being  given 
to  trees  planted  in  public  place®.  Many  of 
these  have  been  destroyed  or  greatly 
damaged  by  workmen  in  digging  up  the 
ground  near  them  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
gas  and  water  pipes  and  cables  for  convey¬ 
ing  electricity  through  the  town.  Carts 
have  also  injured  many  of  these  trees  by 
knocking  up  against  them ;  Avorkmen  tie 
guy-ropes  of  steel  to  the  tree® ;  horses  are 
allowed  to  bite  and  gnaAV  the  bark  ;  electric 
Avire®  overhead  injure  the  branches  and 
foliage  ;  Avlrile  they  also  suffer  other  abuses 
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quite  independently  of  any  bad  pruning  that  may  be.  given 
them.  There  is  less  necessity  for  pruning,  however,  in  the 
United  States,  with  their  wide  streets,  than  here. 

Reference  to  the  list  of  trees  grown  in  Ithaca  itself  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  kind>  employed  and  their  nature.  The 
largest  number  of  any  one  tree  planted  in  this  city  is  2,105 
Sugar  Maples,  of  which  1,574  are  in  good  condition.  The 
American  Elm  comes  next  in  point  of  numbers  with  1,625 
trees,  of  which  1,569  are  in  good  condition.  The  White 
Willow  (Salix  alba)  is  represented  by  602  trees,  of  which  558 
are  good.  The  Horse  Chestnut  comes  next,  being  represented 
by  450  trees,  of  which  431  are  good.  All  other  species  of 
trees  are  represented  by  much  smaller  numbers,  often  only  by 
a  single  tree.  Several  Conifers  have  been  employed,  including 
the  red  Cedar,  American  and  European  Larches,  and  the 
Norway  Spruce.  The  most  singular  thang  about  these  Spruces 
is  that  of  sixty-one  trees  sixty  of  them  are  stated  to-  be  good. 
In  the  time  of  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon  London  possessed 
numerous  coniferous  trees,  many  cf  which  consisted  of  the 
Scotch  Fir.  They  were  not  even  in  his  day  an  entire  success, 
and  he  advised  the  planting  of  other  kinds  of  trees.  Since 
then  only  a  few  straggling  specimens  of  this  Conifer  may  be 
seen  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  with  a  few  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
most  of  which  are  gradually  dying  where  they  happen  to  be 
old. 

Not  all  of  the  American  cities  are  planted  on  the  same  plan 
as  Ithaca,  as  there  are  some  striking  exceptions  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  capital.  Here  about  80,000  shade  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  the  annual  upkeep  of  these  is  20,000  dollars.  Of 
the  several  species  of  trees  employed  at  Washington  we  are 
most  interested  in  the  Ginkgo-  Avenue.  The  trees  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  no  great  age  as  yet,  being  only  twenty-three  years 
old,  but.  they  are  of  beautiful  pyramidal  shape,  and  have  never 
been  pruned.  The  effect  produced  in  autumn  must  be  very 
handsome  when  the  leaves  are  of  a  uniform  soft  yellow.  The 
tree  is  a  Conifer  allied  to-  the  Yew,  and  is  notable  for  its  leaves, 
which  considerably  resemble  those  of  the  pinnae  of  an  Adian- 
tum.  It  has  been  well  known  that  this  tree  will  thrive  even  in 
London,  but  very  little  if  any  use  of  it  has  ever  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  street  planting. 

Mention  of  the  Maidenhair  tree  in  Washington  takes  us  ta 
Paris,  where  Ailanthus  glandulosa  or  Tree  of  Heaven  forms 
such  a  conspicuous  feature  on  some  of  the  streets,  but  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse,  where  the  trees  form 
a  fine  avenue,  and  are  of  some  considerable  height  and  width. 
The  foliage  of  this  tree  has  a  beautiful  feathery  or  Fern-1  ike- 
appearance,  and  under  certain  forms  of  treatment  has  quite  a 
sub-tropical  effect.  We  have  evidence  that  it  will  succeed  in 
London  wherever  the  space  is  wide  enough  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  a  fair-sized  head.  In  no  city,  perhaps,  are  the  trees  in 
cleaner  and  uninjured  condition  than  in  Paris,  but  in  the  city 
itself  they  are  of  no  great  size  and  would  pro-bably  date  from 
the  making  of  the  boulevards  and  the  comparatively  recent 
improvements  of  the  city.  At  4  ersailles,  however,  where 
there  are  old  Elms,  they  have  been  suffering  greatly  from 
insects,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the-  old  Elms  in  the 
London  parks. 

The  cities  of  Germany  are  characterised  by  haidier  and 
much  more  common  trees,  in  accordance  with  the  much 
colder  climate  in  winter.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  treed 
are  Lindens  or  Limes,  Sycamores,  Norway  Maples,  Silver 
Maples  and  Oaks.  The  latter  are  young  trees  which  have 
been  recently  planted  in  the  Deutscher  Ring,  Cologne.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  these  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Not  manv  weeks  ago  we  suggested  Oak  trees  for  some  of 
the  streets 'of  London,  on  account  o-f  their  slow  growth  and 
great  durability,  as  well  as  because  they  are  amenable  to 
pruning  to  keep  them  within  any  prescribed  limits.  The  lay 
Press  in  several  instances  took  up  our  suggestion  and  made 
some  remarks  about  the  use  of  the  British  Oak  for  London 

streets.  .  .  . 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  ^U^OhS  0.  t 
a  dozen  Oaks,  including  the  Turkey  Oak,  with  some  of  its 
varieties  and  hybrids,  together  with  Quercus  rubra  and  Q, 


tinctoria,  two  North  American  species.  No  mention  is  made 
however,  of  the  British  Oak,  which,  although  the  leaves  are 
perhaps  less  ornamental,  the  trees  would  lie  equally  useful  and 
would  perhaps  succeed,  better  than  the  Turkey  Oaks,  but 
particularly  those  of  a  semi-evergreen  character.  For  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets  it  would  be  convenient  if  the  leaves 
were  to  come  down  altogether  early  in  November.  This  would 
also  be  better  for  the  trees  themselves,  as  our  atmosphere  after 
that  time  becomes  veiy  filthy. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  Limes  and  other  hardv 
trees  are  also  a  feature  of  the  principal  Russian  cities,  because 
they  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  low  temperatures  that 
occur  in  winter.  The  Oriental  Plane  and  the  Olive  are  more 
characteristic  of  cities  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Me 
may  also  remind  our  American  cousins  that  Oriental  Svca- 
more  is  hardly  a  correct  term  to  apply  to  the  London  Plane 
(Platanus  acerifolia). 

The  list  of  trees  suitable  for  London  and  its  suburbs  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  is  a 
veiy  good  one  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has  defects,  as  the 
association  is  no  doubt  well  aware.  For  instance,  we  think 
that  the  common  Lime  is  quite  as  frequently  planted  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  in  populous  places  in  the  suburbs  quite 
as  often  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  tree  that  always  loses  its 
leaves  by  August  or  September  in  very  dry  seasons.  In  1893, 
when  the  diy  weather  set  in  in  March  and  kept  o-n  through  the 
spring,-  the  Lime  trees  were  almost  completely  bare  on  Kew 
Green  before  the  end  of  June.  After  rain  those  trees  made  a 
struggle  and  put  forth  some  fresh  leaves,  but  they  looked 
ragged  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  For  this  reason  the 
streets  shc-uld  not  be  overdone  with  Lime  trees,  a-s  they  are 
kept  in  a  litter  with  the  fallen  leaves,  besides  which  the  trees 
lose  in  effectiveness. 

The  association  advocates  the  planting  of  at  least  four 
Willows,  including  three  British  ones,  but  we  are  not  quite 
certain  what  they  mean  by  Salix  russelliana,  which  is  a  very 
doubtfully  distinct  tree  from  S.  fragilis  and  S.  viridis,  to  both  of 
which  the  name  has  been  applied.  They  mention  eight  species 
or  varieties  of  Poplar  that  are  suitable  for  planting,  but  they 
have  discovered  that-  two  Poplars  that  are  suitable  are  not 
obtainable  in  the  nurseries,  and  they  inte-nd  to  foster  or  en¬ 
courage  the  propagation  of  the  same  for  street  planting.  They 
seem  to  think  it  is  only  one  tree,  which  they  name  P-  nigra 
betulaefolia  or  P.  trepida,  These  are  really  two  Poplars,  the 
first  one  being  a-  variety  of  the  Black  Italian,  which  succeeds 
very  well  in  various  parts  of  London.  P.  trepida  is  more 
correctly  described  as  P.  tre-muloides,  a  North  American 
species  similar  to  ours,  but  known  as  the  American  Aspen. 

These  two  trees,  we  have  no-  doubt,  would  grow  as  freely  as 
any  of  the  other  Poplars  grown  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of 
London.  The  first-named  should  be  a  small-leaved  -form  of 
the  black  Poplar,  and  P.  tremuloides  would  be  interesting  and 
beautiful  as  a  -small  tree,  but  it  is  too-  low-growing  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  planting  at  the  sides  of  streets,  and  could  not  be 
reckoned  as  a  shade  tree.  Parks  and  gardens  or  pleasure 
grounds  are  really  the  places  for  the  Aspens. 


Selaginella  watsoniana. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Judmno-  from  the  habit  and  structure  of  the  branches  of 
is  Selaginella,  it  is  closely  allied  to  S.  Martensii,  if  indeed  it 
,  not  a  mere  variety  of  that  very  variable  and  polymorphic 
ecies.  The  structure  of  the  branches  is  veiy  similar  to  that 
S.  M.  rob ust a  variegata,  but  they  are  dwarfer  and  more 
reading  than  that  well-known  garden  form.  They  are  closely 
negated  all  over  with  silvery  white,  so  that  a  well-giown 
.n  of  it  makes  a  handsome  subject  for  the  greenhouse  or  stove 
re  accompanying  supplement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ha  in 
the  plant.  This  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taker ii 
e  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dubhn,  where  _  ‘ 

own  under  the  care  of  F.  W.  Burbidge,  E^q.,  *  •, 
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We  first  observed  it  at  the  Temple  Show  last  year,  where 
well-grown  pans  of  it  were  shown  as  a  new  plant.  If  it  proves 
as  hardy  as  S.  Martensii  and  its  varieties,  it  should  make  a 
pretty  edging  to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  when  at  its 
best;  but  the  best  results  with  these  plants  are  usually 
obtained  by  growing  them  in  pots  or  pans,  so  that  when  the 
plants  begin  to  get  shabby  for  any  reason  they  can  readily 
be  replaced  by  younger  specimens'  grown,  on  from  cuttings. 


;  < 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

April  5th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 


Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  Pitt’s  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  compared  even, 
with  an  average  good  specimen,  but  are  chiefly  notable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  spots  or  blotches  on  tlie  sepals  and  petals. 
The  sepals  are  white,  with  a,  number  of  large,  rich  chocolate- 
brown  blotches  distributed  over  the  surface,  except  at  the 
base  and  apex.  Thei  petals  are  wonderfully  broad  at  the  base, 
with  a  few  chocolate  blotches  on  the  middle.  The  large1  side 
auricles  at  the  base  of  the  lip  are  striped  with  crimson-brown, 
while  there  is  also  a  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  First-class 
Certificate  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  WT.  Thurgood), 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 


Cymbidium  lowianum  Luciani. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a,  buff  greenish 
yellow,  as  in  the  ordinary  form.  Thei  lip,  however,  has  a  very 
large,  rich  velvety-crimson  horseshoe-shaped  or  nearly  triangu¬ 
lar  blotch  at  the  apex.  This  blotch  is  merely  larger  and  richer 
in  colour  than  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  thei  species-.  The 
plant  shown  by  Messrs.  Linden  and  Co.,  Brussels,  carried  seven¬ 
teen  flowers,.  Award  of  Merit. 

Laeliocattleya  Mona. 

The  parentage  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  L.  flava,  x  C. 
Schroderae,  and  the  resultant  progeny  has  flowers  intermediate 
between  the  parents  in  the  matter-  of  size.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  clear  soft  yellow,  and  even,  the  lip  shows  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  L.  flava  in,  the  matter  of  colour.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Messrs.  James  Veatch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 


i 


f| 


Laeliocattleya  digbyana-Schroderae  alba. 

The  parentage  in  this  instance  is  indicated  by  the  name. 
The  large  and  striking  lip  is  handsomely  fringed,  and  the 
whole  flower  is  relatively  pure  white.  Award  of  Merit  to  J. 
Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Whitelegge),  The  Grange, 
Southgate. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Iris  Haynei. 


Although  this  Iris  has  been  known  to  science  for  some  time, 
it,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  to*  cultivation  only  in  recent 
years,  and  is  now  flowering  in  several  collections.  It  is  a 
native  of  Palestine  and  belongs  to  thei  Oncocylus  section,  which 
seems  to  be  well  represented  in,  that  country.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  we  received  from  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London.  The  falls  arei 
obovate,  slightly  narrowed  below  the  middle,  crenate  at  the 
apex,  and  dark  brownish-purple,  with  a,  large  triangular  black 
blotch  just  where  these  segments  recurve.  The  claw  is  somee 
what  paler  and  bearded  with  short  yellow  hairs  down  the 
middle.  The  standards  are  sub-orbicular,  suddenly  narrowed 
into  a  claw  and  light  purple,  with  very  numerous  radiating 
dark  purple  veins,  more  or  less  branched  and  uniting  near  the 
three  principal  ones  that  run  along  the  middle.  These  seg¬ 
ments  are  also  finely  mottled  with  dark  purple.  The  style 
arms  are  arching,  densely  mottled  with  brownish-purple',  with 
rounded  crests  on  the  apex,  which  arei  incurved,  leaving  a  wide 


opening  to  the'  nectary.  The  flower  from  which  our  description 
was  taken  measured  5  in.  across  the  falls.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  who  also  received  a  Botanical 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  lGth  ult.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  of  the  more 
recent  additions  belonging  to  this  group. 

Cyrtanthus  Marian. 

The  above  name  baa  been  given  to  a  hybrid  between  lutes- 
cens  and  angustifolius.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels 
on  stems,  about  1  ft.  high.  They  are  tubular,  11  in.  to  2  in. 


Iris  Haynei  :  an  Oncocyclus  Iris. 

long,  and  slightly  widened  to  the  mouth,  which  is  furnished 
with  six  very  short,  segments.  During  the  time  of  flowering 
the  linear  leaves  are  half  as  long  as  the  stems.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Mr.  J.  O’Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Azalea,  indica  Mine.  Emma  Eckhaut. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  of  Indian  Azalea  are  double 
with  a  moderate  number  of  segments,  which,  however,  are  not 
always  fully  developed  in  the  centre.  The  distinct  colour 
seems  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  variety.  The  segments 
are  of  a  rich  deep  rose  along  the  centre,  with  a  broad  white 
edge,  not  pink  or  salmon,  as  in  some  well-known  popular 
varieties.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Slough. 
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Clerodendrcm  inyrinecophilum. 

The  orange-red  corolla  and  prominent  stamens  are  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  new  store  plant.  Another  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  about  it  isi  that  the  stems  are  short,  erect  and 
terminate  in,  a  large  thyrsie  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
with,  a  heart-shaped  base.  Unlike  thei  better-known  climbersl 
of  the  genus,  the  plant  under  notice  can  be  grown  well  in, 
6-in.  pots.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Primula  ohconica. 

Some  fine  varieties  of  this  were  shown,  one  of  which  had 
rich,  rosy-carmine  flower's,  and  another  had  fringed  white 
flowers.  The  species  is  gradually  being  greatly  improved. 
Award  of  Merit  for  the  strain  to  Mr.  George  Schneider,  17, 
Ifield1  Road,  Fulham,  London. 

Clivia  Lord  Bathurst. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  characterised  by  their! 
broad,  rounded  segments  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour,  passing 
into  creamy-white  at  the  base,  and  borne  in  large,  compact 
trusses.  Award  of  Merit'  to  Lady  Bathurst  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Arnold),  Cirencester  House,  Cirencester. 


Lawns  from  Grass  Seeds. 

If  the  lawn  is  to-  be  a  success!  there  should  be  good  natural 
or  artificial  drainage.  When  the  latter  is  necessary,  use  2-in. 
and  3-ins.  pipes,  the  larger  size  for  the  main,  drain.  Branch 
drains  may  ha  16  ft.  apart,  and  2|-  ft.  to:  3J  ft.  in  depth, 
according  to  the  nature:  of  the  soil.  Place!  a,  thin  layer  of 
Heath  or  similar  material  on  the  pipe®,  followed  by  12,  in.  of 
soil,  making  it  firm  by  treading  or  ramming,  then  fill  in  the 
rest,  using  the  rammer  or  hose  to>  consolidate  it  to  within 
12  in.  of  the  surface. 

If  the  soil  is  poor  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  dig  it  all  over  to  the  depth  of  the  spade.  While 
doing  so,  cart  or  wheel  some  of  the  richer  soil  to:  the  poorer, 
places  and  vice  versa,  mixing,  them  together  to  secure  an  equal 
quality  all  over  the  lawn ;  this  should  be  finished  early  in  the 
season,  thus  allowing  it  to  solidify  before  sowing.  As  soon:  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  rake  and  roll  it  alternately,  levelling  up  the 
holes  and  picking  off  all  rubbish,  roots  and  stones.  The  weed 
seeds  having  germinated,  repeat  the  operation  until  the:  soil  is 
firm  below  wit-h  a  fine  friable  surface. 

Even  where  good  turf  can  be  obtained  a,  much  better  lawn 
is  produced  by  sowing  grass'-seied.  Good  mixtures  of  these 
can  now  bei  bought,  to  suit  almost  any  .soil  or  situation.  For 
shaded  lawns  a  good  proportion  of  Poa  trivalis:  and  P.  nemora- 
lis  should  be  used.  When  visiting  some  of  the  London  parks 
last  season,  I  was:  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  bright  green  turf 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  ‘common  grass  weed  of 
garden®,  Poa,  annua.  Those  living  in  smoky  districts  might 

give  it  a  trial. 

“  •% 

April  is  the-  heist  month  for  sowing ;  the  soil  must  be  neither 
dry  nor  wet,  and  not  at  all  sticky.  Stretch  a,  line  across  the 
ground  at  intervals  of  4  yards,  dribbling  a  little  white  sand 
along  it  each  time  the  line  is  placed  in  position,.  Other  lines 
can  be  made  in  the  same  way  at  right  angles,  with  the  result 
that  the  area  is  divided  into:  'square®  4  yards  each  way.  T'o: 
sow  one  of  these,  about  18  oiz.  of  seed  will  be  required.  Sow 
very  evenly,  keeping  the  hand  low,  weighing  or  measuring  the 
quantity  for  each  square,  thus  ensuring  equal  distribution. 

The  seed  can,  be  covered  by  raking  it  in  with  a,  wooden 
rake,  but  we  prefer  to  cover  it.  with  sifted  soil  to  a  depth  of 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  about  three:  packages  being  required  to: 
cover  a  square  of  16  yards.  When  it  is  covered  in  this  way 
birds  are:  less  troublesome.  After  covering  the  seeds,  with  the 
soil  pass  the  roller  over  it  from  north  to:  -south  and  from  east 
to,  west.  Mix  a  quantity  of  grass-seed  and  soil  together  and 
fill  up  any  hole®  caused  by  the  feet  of  the  workmen,  etc. 

If  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  seedlings  will  show  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks:  or  less.  Remove  any  weeds  that  appear, 


and  a, a  soon  as  the:  grass  is  about  1  in.  in  height  sow  some 
sifted  leaf-mould  over  it ;  this  will  help  tot  retain  moisture  in 
the  soil.  The  first  cutting  should  be  done  with  a  sharp  scythe, 
and  if  the  weather  continues  dry  another  sowing  of  sifted  leaf- 
mould  or  coeoianut,  fibrei  will  be  found  beneficial,  or  the  mowing 
machine  with  the  collecting  box  removed  may  be  used  and  the 
cut  grass  will  have  the  same  effect.  J.  C. 


Ampelopsis  Vcitchii  and  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum. 

The  former  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  better  known  of  these 
two  beautiful  hardy  climbers,  and  its  propagation  is  also  much 
better  understood  by  the  majority.  The  latter  is  a  plant  which 
lias  lately  gained  a  large  amount,  of  favour  as  a  useful  plant 
for  covering  large  arches',  and  is  also'seen  to  good  advantage 
rambling  in  graceful  profusion  over  a  dead  tree,  say  one 
about  15  ft,,  high.  It  does  not  produce  the  lovely  tints  of  the 
Amp-elopsi®  in  autumn,  but  it  scores  all  the  same  with  its 
delicate  raceme®  of  creamy-pink  flowers,  which  remain  in 
evidence  for  a  long  period  even  after  fertilisation.  Thisi  Poly¬ 
gonum  has  long  had  a  reputation  for  being  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate,  which  seems  to  cany  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  fas¬ 
cination  for  many  growers.  I  have  seen  it  grown  very  success¬ 
fully  from  cuttings  of  the  old  wood  put  in  a  frame  about 
October.  These  callus  during  winter,  and  in  the  spring  roots 
are  -emitted. 

The  best  plan,  however,  is  to  take:  cuttings  at  present  of 
last  year’s  wood,  not  tire  -extreme  ends,  as  these  are  often  dry 
and  withered ;  out  them  into-  lengths  with  two  joints ;  put 
them  into  pot®,  leaving  one  joint  exposed.  Stand  the  potsi 
ino-t  a  warm  greenhouse  for  -a  few  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the 
buds  begin  to:  push  into  growth  shift  them  into  a  house  where 
they  can  have  -a,  mild  bottom  -heat,  and  here  they  will  root 
readily. 

The  same  treatment  applies  to  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  and 
cuttings  of  the  old  wood  of  this  have  the  great  advantage  of 
producing  plants  with  a  sturdy  base,  where  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood  are  liable'  to  produce'  plants  -with  a  weak,  spindly 
base,  and  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  frost  or  other  cause®. 
Once  rooted,  the.  after-treatment  of  Polygonum  baldschuani¬ 
cum  is:  similar  to  that,  required  by  the  Ampelopsis. 

J.  W.  M. 


Shirley  Poppies. 

I  do,  not  think  that  these  lovely  annuals  receive  such  atten¬ 
tion  a,s  their  merits  deserve,  as  they  are  generally  sown  too- 
thickly,  and  left  pretty  much  to  take  care  of  themselves  with¬ 
out  being  sufficiently  thinned  or  attended  to.  The  following 
method  will  amply  repay  anyone  for  the  slight  trouble  entailed. 

A  piece  of  ground  not  more  than  6  ft.  wide:  should  be  chosen, 
as  it  will  be:  found  more  convenient  for  thinning,  -etc.,  and  also 
for  cutting  the  flowers,  than  if  it  were  Avider.  The  ground  at 
disposal  will  determine  what  length  it  should  be. 

Dig  a.  good  dressing  of  rich  dung  into  it,,  and  let,  it  settle 
for  a,  clay  or  two.  Choose  a,  fine  day  when  the  soil  Avorks  easily 
for  sowing  the  seeds. 

Rake  over  the:  surface:,  and  scatter  the  seeds  thinly  broadcast  - 
over  the  plot,  and  rakei  them  in  lightly.  If  there  should  be 
any  bare  patches  in  the  bed,  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to,  handle,  make  them  up  by  moving  a  few  tiny  patches 
from  where  the  plants  are  thickest.  As  soon  as  the  plot  is 
regularly  green,  stretch  two  lines  across  it  8  in.  apart  and 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Take  a  Dutch  hoe,  and  hoe  up  all  .between,  the  lines-,  leaving 
only  those  plants  which  are  close  to  the  lines.  Repeat  the 
operation  until  the  whole  plot  is  treated.  The  plot  will  then 
consist  of  thin  lines  of  seedlings  8  in.  apart,  with,  the  hoed-up 
ones  lying  between. 

In,  about  a,  week  or  ten  days  stretch  lines  again  8  in.  apart 
across  the  bed,  this  time  at  right  angles  to  the  lines1  of  seed¬ 
lings  left  by  the,  previous  operation. 
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Hoe  again  between  the  line®,  and  when  finished  there  will 
be  left  tiny  square  patches  of  seedlings  8  in.  apart.  In  another 
week’s  time  thin  ont  the  patches  to  one  plant  in  each,  when 
every  plant  will  have  8  in.  square  to  grow  in. 

Just  before  they  show  signs  of  flowers  put  a  thin  line  of 
Pea  stake®  about  2-|-  ft.  high  between  eveay  two,  lines  of 
plants.  These  will  assist  the  plants  to  resist  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  they  will  soon  hide  the  sticks.  In,  dry  weather  they 
will  greatly  benefit  through  good  soakings  of  water  being  given 
them. 

Poppies  do.  not,  as  a  rule,  last  very  long  in  a.  cut  state,  but 
if  the  flowers  are  cut  before  the:  calyx  bursts,  and  the  latter  is 
pulled  off,  they  will  open  nicely  in  water,  and  will  be  found  to 
last  much  longer  than  if  cut.  after  the  flowers  have  opened 
naturally. 

They  look  lovely  in  a  cut  state,  when  done  up  tastefully  in 
small  glasses,  with  a.  few  blooms  of  the  blue  Cornflower  inter¬ 
mixed  with  them. 

Anyone  trying  the  above  method  of  cultivation  will  be  fully 
rewarded  for  the  little  extra,  trouble  taken  by  the  pleasure 
which  this  beautiful  annual  will  give  them. 

Bothyite. 


Trade  Notices. 

Dermaline  Price  List. 

The  price  list  of  The  Dermatine  Co..,  Limited,  95,  Neate 
Street,  London.,  S.E.,  is  now  on  our  table  and  shows  us  amongst 
other  things  the  various  inventions  for  use  in  gardens,  in¬ 
cluding  hose  fittings  of  ail  kinds  and  a  veiy  light  and  in¬ 
genious  hose-reel,  which  rolls  upon,  itself  without  any  necessity 
for  special  carriage  and  gearing.  This  in  itself  should  bei  an 
improvement  upon  the  ordinary  garden  hose-reel.  In  order 
to.  interest  their  clients  or  to  furnish  them  with  information, 
the  company  gives  a  chapter  on,  the  cultivation  of  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha.  Besides,  dealing  with  the  various  uses  to 
which  these  articles  of  commerce  are  put,  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  is  given  dealing  with  the  history  of  these  subjects 
as  well  as  their  cultivation. 

Portraits  are  a-lso.  given  of  Thomas  Hancock  and  Charles 
Goodyear,  who.  have  taken,  such  a  prominent  position  in  the 
evolution  of  the  rubber  industry.  This  was  in  the  early  days 
of  the  industry,  before  it,  had  attained  anything  like  the  mag¬ 
nificent  proportions  which  we  witness  to-day.  Illustrations 
are  also,  given  showing  the  Hevea,  in  flower  and  fruit  from 
which  the  celebrated  Para  rubber  is  obtained.  A  very  large 
tree  isi  also  shown,  beside  which  a  native  is  collecting  the. 
milky  juice  of  the  tree  from  which  the  rubber  is  prepared.  A 
tine  tree  of  Ficus  religiosa,  one  of  the,  rubber-bearing  trees  of 
Assam,  is  also  shown. 

The  flowers,  fruit  and  leaves  of  the.  Gutta-percha,  tree,  also 
serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea,  of  the  nature  of  the  plant 
from  which  gutta-percha  is  obtained.  Then  we  have  some,  in¬ 
formation  about  Dermatinei  itself,  which  is  a  body  possessing 
the  valuable  characteristics  of  gutta-percha,  so  as  to,  enable  it 
the  better  to  withstand  heat  and  cold.  It  is  superior  to> 
rubber-  where  flexibility  without  elasticity  is  a,  desideratum. 
It  is  described  as  a  manufactured  product  composed  of  various 
gums  and  chemicals  invented  as  a  substitute  for  gutta-percha 
by  Mr.  Zingler,  who.  took  out  patents  for  it  in  1884  and  1885. 
Since  then  his  original  ideas  have  undergone  profound  modifi¬ 
cation  at  the  hands  of  John,  Cooper,  the  managing  director  of 
the  company. 

From  a  gardeners’  point  of  view  Derma, tine  is  chiefly 
valuable  and  interesting  for  the.  reason,  that,  it,  is  used  for 
making  Dermatinei  garden  hose.  It  stands  greater  wear  than 
India-Rubber  and  is  not  affected  by  frost  or  heat.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  much  appreciated  by  market  gardeners  and  is 
being  used  by  county  councils  and  corporations  in  various, 
parts  of  the  country. 

Shanks’  Lawn  Mowers. 

Now  that  spring  has  come  at  la,st  it  brings,  with  it  a  great 
amount  of  work  for  gardeners  and  all  others  who  have  the. 


care  and  keeping  of  lawns,  pleasure  grounds,  golf  courses,  and 
other  areas  of  grass  used  for  recreation.  Messrs.  Alexander 
Shanks  and  Son,  Limited,  Dens  Ironworks,  Arbroath,  and 
Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  send  us  their 
catalogue  of  lawn  mowers,  with  illustrations  of  various 
machines  to.  be  pushed  by  hand  or  drawn,  by  horses,  according 
to.  the  size  of  the  ground  to  be  operated  upon.  The  hand 
lawn  mowers  are  up  to  date,  in  various  fittings  and  contrivances 
for  ease  in  working,  utility  and  durability.  These  are  fitted 
with  steel  axle  springs.,  which  enable  the  machine  to  be  more 
easily  handled  and  the  work  accomplished  to  be  more  effective. 
The  use  of  these  springs  is  most  evident  on  rough  lawus  or 
pleasure  grounds  or  golf  courses  and  bowling  greens1,  where  the 
surface' may  often  be  uneven  either  through  undulations  of  the 
ground  or  to  the  presence  of  tree  roots  at  or  near  the  surface. 
The  “  Standard  Chain,  ”  hand  lawn  mowers  are  furnished  with 
a  driving  chain  instead  of  a  wheel  gearing.  The  “  Caledonian 
Lawn  Mowers  ”  have  several  special  fittings  which  are  of  advan¬ 
tage  ini  many  cases.  The  sides  and  handles  are  made  of  cast 
malleable  iron,  which  is  as.  difficult  to  break  as  steel.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  lightness,  because  the  machine  can  be  con¬ 
structed  much  under  the  weight,  of  cast  iron  and  is  not  liable 
to  get  broken  by  mishap  on  rough  ground.  The  machine  is 
also  fitted  with  fluted  rollers,  axle  springs,  adjustable  handle®, 
and  is  undoubtedly  very  light,  cheap  and  strong-.  Many 
other  good  machines,  are  illustrated,  so.  that  readers  can  refer 
to>  the  catalogue.  Hand,  horse,  and  pony  rollers  of  many  size® 
are  also  mentioned  here. 


The  New  Primrose  “  Buttercup.” 

On  page  282  we  referred  to.  this  new  form  of  Primula  which 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States.  The 
"  American  Florist  ”  has  gone  so.  far  as  to  give  two.  illustrations 
of  this  new  Primula,  the  first  on  January  16th  and  the  second 
on  March  19th.  No.  botanical  name  ha®  been  given  to  this 
which  has  turned  up,  apparently  accidentally,  as  the  nursery¬ 
men  and  plant-growers  have  been  unable  to  determine  its  exact 
origin..  It  is,  no  doubt,  closely  allied  to  Primula  floribunda,  of 
which  it  appears  a  highly  improved  and  more  robust  form, 
judging  from  the  illustrations.  No  dou-bt  the  last-named 
species  was  one  of  the  parents,  even  if  it  is  admitted  to  he  a 
hybrid,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  kewensis. 

The  leaves  are  similar  toi  those  of  P.  floribunda,  but  much 
broader*.  The  flower-stems  are  rather  slender,  and  have  two. 
or  three  whorls  of  flowers.  Tire  latter  are  bright  yellow, 
slightly  fragrant,  and  produced  in  succession  over  a,  long 
period.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  possibly  P.  kewensis., 
but  the  stems,  are  more  feeble,  shorter,  and  the  bracts  at  tlie 
base  ef  the  flowers  rather  more  pronounced.  A  greater  dis¬ 
tinction,'  however,  lie®  in  the  long  tube  possessed  by  the 
flowers  of  P.  kewensis.,  whereas  the  flowers  of  P.  Buttercup 
have  a  veiy  short  tube  and  a  short  widely-inflated  calyx,  which 
would  almost  suggest  P.  oboonica.  as  one  of  the  parents ;  that 
is,  presuming  it  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  which  is,  just  as  possible 
as  in  the  case  of  P.  kewensis.  The  chief  fault  about  this  new¬ 
comer  is  that  the  stems  may  be  so  feeble  as  to  require  a  piece 
of  matting  put  round  them  to  prevent  them  falling  over.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  their  appearance  in  winter,  when  the 
light  is  more  feeble  and  little  or  no  ventilation  is  given.  It 
seems  to.  bloom  in  advance  of  P.  kewensis,  for  large  quantities 
were  grown  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
Christmas  trade. 


Result  or  a  Potato  Dispute. — Mr.  W.  G.  Atkinson,  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Potato  grower,  is  to  have  the  stone  of  Eldorado 
Potatos  he  claimed  from  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Fifeshire,  at  £14,  the 
alternative  given  the  seller  by  the  Sheriff  at  Cupar  being  £2,000 
damages.  The  tubers  of  this  variety  are  now  making  £150  a 
pound.  One  fen  grower,  who  gave  £1,400  for  a  stone  of  14  lbs.,  is 
said  to  have  already  made  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  of  them, 
as  he  is  selling  the  chits  at  fabulous  prices,  and  they  have 
chitted  three  times. 
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SOCIETIES. 


CORNWALL  DAFFODIL. 

April  8th. 

The  annual  exhibition,  of  the  Cornwall  Daffodil  and  Spring 
Flower  Society  was  held  at  Truro  on  the  above  date,  and  was 
well  up  to  the  average  o£  previous  exhibitions.  During  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  membership,  and  the 
success  of  the  society  is  otherwise  very  largely  due  to  the  energy 
of  the  Hon.  John  Boscawen,  bon.  secretary.  The  entries  were 
more  numerous  than  last  year,  though  the  quality  was  not  quite 
so  good.  Rhododendrons  were  fine.  During  the  day  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  people. 

The  prizes  awarded  for  a  collection  of  30  or  40  varieties  of 
Daffodils  representing  all  sections  of  the  genus  brought  some 
good  exhibits.  The  lead  was  taken  by  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  who 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen  and  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawen  respectively. 

The  prizes  for  trumpet'  Daffodils  were  taken  by  E.  H.  Williams, 
Esq.,  Miss  Mabel  Williams,  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
Walker  Tyacke,  in  this  order  of  merit. 

For  the'  medium-crowned  Daffodils  Mrs.  W.  Tyacke,  R.  J. 
Daniell,  Esq.,  Miss  Mabel  Vivian,  and  J.  Rashleigh,  Esq.,  took 
the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

For  the  small-crowned  Daffodils  Mrs.  W.  Tyacke  took  the  lead, 
followed  by  W.  N.  Game,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Nowell-Usticke. 

The  class  for  Polyanthus  Narcissi  was  not  so  well  represented. 
There  were-  numerous  other  classes  for  Daffodils,  also  for  such 
spring  flowers  as  Anemones,  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  herbaceous 
flowers,  Violets,  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  flowering  shrubs, 
Azalea,  mollis,  etc.  The  prizes  were  well  distributed  amongst 
different  exhibitors. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  D.  H.  S'hileon,  Esq.,  for 
a  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
eawen,  Ludgvan,  for  Fritillaria  obliqua.  and  F.  latifolia  major; 
to  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen,  for  Narcissus  incomparalbilis  Madge 
Matthew  ;  to  Mrs.  E.  Backhouse,  for  Rhododendron  Aucklandii, 
seedling;  to  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  for  Iris  Haynei ;  and  to'  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  for  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Janet  Image  and 
N.  i.  Ariadne. 

Miscellaneous  exhibit®  were'  more  numerous  than  on  previous 
occasions.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  for  a.  fine  group*  of  hardy 
plants  and  greenhouse  subjects. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son®,  Covent  Garden,  London,  received  a 
Silver  Gilt  "Medal  for  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Daffodils  and  hardy 
border  plants. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  Ireland,  received  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  St.  Bri-gid  Anemones. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  received  a 
Silver  Medal  for  an  interesting  group  of  hardy  border  and  Alpine 
plants. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Ke®o-n,  Kent,  also  set'  up  a.  splendid  group  of 
hardy  border  and  Alpine  plants,  receiving  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

The  Devon  Rosery  and  Fruit  Farm  Company,  Torquay  received 
a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Roses. 

Messrs.  T re-seder  and  Co. ,  Truro,  set  up  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  plants,  receiving  a  Bronze  Medal. 


Cyclamen  libanoticum. 

Of  tlie'  several  hardy  species:  of  Cyclamen  now  in.  cultivation 
this  scarce;  one  seems!  to  possess:  properties  which  should  re¬ 
commend  it  to  tho'sei  having  a  desire*  to  improve  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  flower's-.  We  are  aware:  that-  many  people  have 
been  crossing  C.  Count  and  C.  ibericum,  but-  these  are  very 
closely  allied  species:  and  are  hampered  by  the  great  breadth 
and  shortness:  of  the  segments  of  the:  corolla.  Wei  should  call 
attention  to  C.  libanoticum  because  it  lias  ovate,  pointed  and 
much  longer  segments  than  either  of  the  above.  Furthermore 
the  segments  are;  very  much  broader  than  those  of  the  wild  C. 
la-tifolium  (persicum)  which  has  been  brought  to  such  perfec- 
lion  in  greenhouses. 

We  think  that  if  C.  libanoticum  were  taken  up-  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  that  very  large  flowers:  would  be  obtained  in 
the. course  of  a-  number  of  generations.  It-  is.  a  mistake  to  rest 
contented  with  one  larged! owered  species  which  is  seldom  cul¬ 


tivated  out.  of  doors'.  For  instance,  if  we  could  obtain  a  ltardv 
species  with  flowers  as-  large  asi  the  greenhouse  C.  latifolium, 
it  would  bei  an  acquisition  to  the:  hardy  plant  list-,  and  would 
be  sure  to  be1  grown  in  considerable  quantity.  To  maintain 
its  hardiness  we  advise  that  if  the  improvements  are  made 
under  glass,  plants-  should  be  established  in  the  open,  and  seeds 
gathered  from  them. 

It-  commences  flowering  towards  the  end  of  March  under  the 
shelter  of  glass,  but.  if  planted  in  the  open  it  would  bloom 
later  and  be  safer  from  the:  uncertainties  of  o-ur  spring.  The 
flowers  of  the  plant,  as  introduced  from  Mount  Lebanon,  are 
pink  with  a-  purple  base  and  in.  to  f  in.  long.  The  leaves 
are  roundly  triangular,  angled  and  toothed  along  the  margins 
and  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  grey  band  on  the  upper  surface. 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  t-lia-t  this:  beautiful  shrub*  lias  not 
made  more  headway  in  gardens.  Hitherto  it  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  most  attention  in  botanica-l  gardens:.  That  it  is  a 
handsome  subject  there:  can,  be  no  question,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  its  culture  extended  either  in  the  shrubbery  or  a®  single 
specimens  or  clumps  upon  the  grass.  Its  season  of  flowering  is 
not  a  very  long  one,  it-  is  true,  but  that  also  applies  to-  Cherries, 
Grabs',  and  many  other  flowering  'shrubs*  and  trees.  The 
flowers  are  about*  the  size  o*f  those  of  a  Cherry,  but.  the  petals 
are  more  erect,  making  the  flowers  appear  narrower.  This  is 
compensated  for  by  the  great  numbers  produced  in  a  raceme 
and  the.  number  of  racemes:  that  are:  produced  all  along  the 
shoots-  of  the  previous  year.  They  -are  white,  developing  a  red 
blotch  at  the  base  when  about  to  fade.  The  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nate',  .somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash  or  other 
species  of  Pyrusi  belonging  to*  the  section  Sotrbus.  These 
flowers  are  followed  by  a  few  fruits'. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  even  further  north  the 
bush  is  perfectly  hardy  grown  in-  the  open  without  protection. 
Propagation  is  easily  accomplished  by  seeds,  cuttings  of  the* 
shoots  and  also  root  cuttings.  If  pieces  of  root  are  cut-  into 
1-in.  lengths  like  Verbenas,  and  put.  into  light  sandy  soil  they 
will  form  plants.  These  rooted  cuttings  are  of  a  fleshy  nature 
and  should  be  allowed  to  diy  a  hit  before  thfey  are  inserted  in 
soil.  The  fine  exhibit,  made  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  5th  inst.  should  go  a  lr>ng  way  towards 
popularising  this  beautiful  shrub. 


Obituary. 

'  Mr.  William  Carmichael. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  at  the 
age  of  88  years,  at  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  native  of 
Oo-mrie,  Perthshire,  and  at  an  early  age  resolved  to  be  a  gardener. 
Hi*s  mother  tried  to-  dissuade  him  by  saying,  “Dinna  be  a 
gairdener,  Willie.  It’s  a  wanderin'  life,  and  you  hav’  n*a  a  frien 
in  the  warl’.”  Willie  would  be  a  gardener,  however,  and,  owing 
to  his  enthusiasm  and  perseverance,  ultimately  rose  high  in  his 
calling.  For  10  years  he  was  head  gardener  on  the  Royal  estate 
at  Sandringham,  when  the  King  was  then  Prince  of  Wales. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Carmichael  met  and  conversed  freely 
with  the  late-  Queen  Victoria,  as  well  as  the  late  Emperor  and 
Empress  Frederick  of  Germany.  He  was  also  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  King  and  Queen  when  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Carmichael  laid  out  the  'grounds,  at-  Sandringham,  and  in 
after  years,  when  retired  and  living  in  Edinburgh,  he  felt  proud 
of  lus  engagement  at  Sandringham,  and  never  tired  recounting 
incidents  and  events  of  his  life  there. 

He  was  a.  frequent  correspondent  of  The  Gardening  World, 
and  had  much  to  say  about  has  early  experiences  in  the  cultivation 
of  Heaths  and  hard-wooded  plants,  which  were-  much  in  vogue 
in  his  day.  While  in  retirement  he  continued  to  cultivate  his 
garden  at  14,  Pitt  Street,  and  raised  several  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berries. 

He  had  two  sons  educated  for  the  Church — -namely,  the  late 
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Rev.  W.  G.  H.  Carmichael,  of  the  East  Church,  Perth,  and 
another  a  missionary  in  Basutoland. 


Mr.  P.  Rains. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  merchants  of  Coleraine, 
Belfast,  died  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the  person  of  Mr.  P.  Rains,  J.P. 
In  disposition  he  was  kindly,  tolerant,  and  charitable,  and  in 
commercial  career,  as  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  P.  Rains  and 
Son,  seed  and  manure  merchants,  he  earned  the  respect  of  a 
very  wide  circle. 

Councillor  C.  Vinter. 

The  death  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.  of  Councillor  C.  Vinter, 
of  Easthorpe  Court,  Wigtoft,  at  the  early  age  of  44  years.  He 
was  recognised  as  on©  of  the  largest  Potato'  growers  in  the  Boston 
district,  having  worked  'his  way  up  from  a  mole-catcher. 


Mrs.  Dixon. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  wife  of 
Mr.  C.  Dixon,  The  Gardens,  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on 
Monday,  the  lltli  inst.,  after  many  years  of  patient  suffering. 
Deceased  will  be  remembered  by  many  kind  friends  who  used  to 
visit  her  in  her  affliction.  She  had  been  afflicted  with  rheu¬ 
matism  for  many  years,  and  was  entirely  confined  to  bed  for  eight 
years.  So  bad  was  she  at  times  that  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
moved. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


The  Hiuhgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  sends 
us  some  extracts  from  their  annual  report  and  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  twentieth  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.,  on  November 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4tli.  The  secretary  is  Air.  W.  E.  Boyce,  33, 
Holmesdale  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Alonday  evening 
last,  Mr.  E.  Burge  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members  were 
elected.  Nine  members  were  reportd  on  the  sick  fund.  The 
sick  pay  for  the  month  was  £31  10s.  The  usual  quarterly  grants 
were  made  to  members  on  the  benevolent  fund. 

*  *  * 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society*. — The  annual  report  and 
financial  statement  of  the  above  society  for  1903  is  now  on 
our  table.  It  also  includes  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  this  year. 
The  shows  are  again  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  will  take  placet 
on  October  5th  and  6th,  the  great  autumn  competition  and 
fete  on  November  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  and  the  early  winter 
exhibition  on  December  7tli  and  8tli. 

*  *  * 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  Shrewsbury 
Grand  Floral  Fete  promoted  by  the  above  society  will  be  held 
on  August  17th  and  18th  next.  The  schedule  of  prizes  shows 
some  very  important  classes,  open  to  all  comers,  including 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  etc.,  for  which  valuable  prizes  are 
offered.  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  The  Square,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  are  the  secretaries,  from  whom  schedules  mav  he  ob¬ 
tained. 

*  *  * 

Windsor  Rose  Show. — The  "Windsor,  Eton,  and  District 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their  thirteenth 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Slopes,  Windsor  Castle,  by  gracious 
permission  of  His  Alajesty  the  King,  on  July  9th.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  on  our  table  shows  a  number  of  classes  open 
to  all  England.  The  Queen’s  Cup  offered  by  the  late  Queen 
v  lctoria  has  not  yet  been  won  outright,  and  will  offer  some 
encouragement  to  exhibitors.  The  secretary  is  Air.  W.  Titt, 
4,  Thames  Street,  AVindsor.  The  show  will  be  held  under 
the  oatronage  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  Princess  Christian. 


The  AIidland  Daffodil  Society. — The  above  society  held  a 
committee  meeting  on  Alarch  30th,  and,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  annual  exhibition 
of  Daffodils  from  April  21st  and  22nd  to  April  26th  and  27th. 
In  other  words,  the  show  is  to  be  postponed  five  days  from 
the  dates  originally  given.  The  secretaries  are  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Jacob,  Whitewell  Rectory,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.  The  schedule  of  prizes 
gives  the  winners  of  the  prizes  for  last  year,  and  also  sets  forth 
the  classes  in  which  the  various  valuable  prizes  for  Daffodils 
are  offered  this  year.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Smith. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  19th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  in  conjunction  with  which  the  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society  will  hold  its  annual  show,  1 — 5  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  “  Diseases  of  the  Potato  ”  will  be  given  by  Air.  Geo.  Alassee, 
V.AI.H.,  at  three  o’clock.  A  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows 
was  held  at  3  p.m.  on  the  5th  mst.,  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  in  the 
chair.  Forty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  including  the  Countess 
of  Strathmore,  Lady  Nicholson,  Lady  Cowell,  Sir.  Win.  John¬ 
stone,  Bart.,  and  Colonel  H.  C.  Legli.  Mr.  Hugh  P.  C.  Alaule 
read  a  paper  on  “  Design  in  the  Suburban  Garden,”  illustrated 
with  jilans  and  photographs. 

■X"  ¥r 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society*. — “  Roses  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  members  of  this  society,  at  their  room,  Sunflower  Temper 
ance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  April  5th,  and  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ponent  of  these  vastly-cultivated  blooms  was  found  in  Mr.  W. 
Easlea,  Waltham  Cross,  whose  experience  gained  in  the  last 
25  years  was  sufficient  to  recommend  him  as  one  who  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  The  subject-,  he  said,  was  one  alike  in¬ 
teresting  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  cottager,  as  well  as  the 
gardener  who  could  afford  a  large  space  of  ground  for  their 
cultivation.  Indeed,  it  appealed  to  everyone  because  of  its 
popularity,  and  there  are  few  flowers  which  respond  so  magni¬ 
ficently  to  good  cultivation  as  these  do.  A  good  deep  strong 
loam  he  recommended  as  the  ideal  soil  to  grow  them  in,  and, 
where  not  naturally  existing,  should  be  made  up  by  deep  trench¬ 
ing,  with  the  incorporation  of  fresh  yellow  loam  and  well- 
turned  farmyard  manure.  The  planting  is  best  done  in  October 
and  November,  but  can  be  accomplished  in  February  and 
Alarch,  or  even  to  the  middle  of  April. 

*  *  * 

The  AIetropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  83,  Lan¬ 
caster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart,  (vice-chairman), 
presiding,  it  was  agreed  to  tender  the  respectful  thanks  of 
the  association  to  the  King,  as  its  patron,  for  the  interest  His 
Alajesty  has  displayed  in  the  open  space  movement,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  recently-announced  intention  to  open  to  the  public 
certain  hitherto  closed  portions  of  Richmond  Park.  An  appli¬ 
cation  was  received,  for  the  laying  out  of  St.  Nicholas  (Dept¬ 
ford)  Churchyard,  and  it  was  agreed  to  find  out  from  the  Bishop 
of  Southwark  what  guarantee  could  be  provided  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  ground  if  the  association  complied  with  the 
request.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Poplar  Borough  Council, 
agreeing  to  maintain  All  Saints’,  Poplar,  Churchyard  when 
laid  out-  by  the  association,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  steps 
for  carrying  out  this  desirable  scheme  and  raising  the  money 
required.  Suggestions  were  made  respecting  the  churc-hyarcN 
of  St.  John’s,  Wapping,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel,  as  suit¬ 
able  for  conversion  into  public  gardens,  and  it  was  decided  to 
renew  the  efforts  made  on  previous  occasions  to  secure  these 
grounds  for  this  purpose.  It  was  agreed  to  oppose  the  Bill  to 
he  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  acquiring  the 
interesting  Wycliffe  Chapel  and  its  large  graveyard,  Philpot 
Street,  Stepney,  £or  the  purposes  of  the  London  School  Board, 
and  the  Liverpool  and  Wigan  Churches  Bill,  which  seeks  power, 
as  regards  some  eight  or  nine  disused  churchyards,  to  over¬ 
ride  the  public  law  against  building  on  such  grounds.  It  was 
agreed  to  express  the  approval  of  the  association  to  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  much-needed 
consolidation  of  the  Open  Spaces  Acts,  and  to  suggest,  certain 
amendments.  In  response  to  an  application  from  the  Islington 
Borough  Council,  it  was  agreed  to  render  assistance  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  which  will  provide  a 
lung  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  borough.  Amongst  a  variety  of 
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proposals  under  consideration  were  the  preservation  from 
buildings  of  an  island  opposite  Kew  Gardens,  the  opening  of 
Golden  Square  and  of  Vincent  Square  during  summer  evenings, 
the  extension  of  Hampstead  Heath,  window-gardening  in  Spital- 
fields,  the  erection  of  drinking  fountains,  the  propagation  of 
a  variety  of  Poplar  tree  no  longer  obtainable,  and  tree  plant¬ 
ing  in  Maida  Hill  West. 

*  •*.  * 


Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th,  Mr.  Richard  Caims  in  the  chair.  “A  Chat  about  the  Grape 
Vine”  was  the  subject  of  an  essay  read  by  Mr.  John  Leslie, 
Pitcullen  Gardens,  Perth.  Mr.  Leslie  lias  attained  noted  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Grape  culture,  and  Las  been  a  very  successful  competitor, 
not  only  in  Dundee,  but  in  Edinburgh  and  at  other  leading 
Scottish  shows.  Li  his  very  practical  and  instructive  essay  Mr. 
Leslie  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  Grape  cul¬ 
ture.  After'  'alluding  to1  the  history  of  the  vine  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  and  early  cultivation  in  this  country,  the  essayist  contended 
that  the  average  cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  was  better  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  support  of  this  argument  he 
pointed  out  that  the  modern  vinery,  with  up  to-date  appliances 
and  universal  extension  of  cultivation,  led  to  the  improvement. 
The  propagation,  planting,  pinching,  pruning,  and  after  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  young  vinery  were  minutely  detailed,  while  the  making 
of  both  inside  and  outside  borders  was  fully  dealt  with;  the 
thinning  of  fruit  also  demanded  attention  and  careful  observa¬ 
tion.  Diseases  such  as  mildew,  spot,  rust,  scalding,  shanking, 
etc.,  were  also1  touched  upon  and  remedies  suggested,  while 
enemies  such  as  mealy  bug,  scale,  spider,  wasps,  etc.,  required 
attention.  Prevention  was  better  than  cure,  and  by  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  careful  cultivation  diseases  and  enemies  might  be  kept 
at  bay.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed,  some  interesting  points 
being  raised  and  questions  put,  which  Mr.  Leslie  answered  with 
characteristic  language,  thus  showing  to  has  large  audience  that 
he  was  an  expert  in  the  art  of  Grape  culture. — Jas.  Bethell, 
Secretary. 

*  *  * 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.- — This  association  met 
on  the  5th  iust.  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18,  George  Street.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  president,  in  the  chair.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was 
Mr.  William  Williamson,  Logie  Green  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  the 
subject  of  lecture  being  “Hardy  Fruit  Culture,  as  bearing  on 
the  Repcpulation  of  the  Rural  Districts.”  Mr.  Williamson  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  a  system  of. holdings  of  about  30  acres, 
one-third  of  the  holding  to-  be  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  agricultural  produce,  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  dairying  and  poultry  farming.  The  lecturer  maintained 
that  with  proper  management  hush  fruits  and  culinary  Apples 
will  realise  a  gross1  revenue  of  £60  per  acre.  The  following 
varieties  of  Apples  were  recommended  as  amongist  the  best  for 
keeping  up  a  supply  throughout  the  season : —-Lord  Suffield, 
Grenadier,  Lord  Grcsvenor,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville,  Warner’s 
King,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bramley’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  and  Newton  Wonder.  The  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock 
was  recommended,  the  trees  to  be  grown!  on  the  bush  or  pyramid 
system,  planted  at  a  distance  of  10ft.  apart.  Mr.  Williamson 
would  rely  chiefly  ton  farmyard  manure  as  a  fertiliser  with  dress¬ 
ings  of  lime  from  time  to  time.  Judicious  thinning  the  fruit 
was  insisted  upon  las  an  essential  condition  of  the  highest  success 
Ihere  were  a  number  of  exhibits  on  the1  table,  among  which  the 
following  were  iioted From  Messrs,  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Pmkhill  Nurseries,  Murrayfield,  blooms- of  Cypripedium 
elliottianum  and  Dendrobium  dalhousianum ;  from  Mr  Jolui 
Downie,  Beech  Hill  Nurseries,  Murrayfield,  Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus,  which  received  an  award  of  merit ;  from  Mr 
Greenlaw  The- Gardens,  Benmore,  Kilmun,  pots  of  white  Cycla¬ 
men  and  hybrid  Primulas  (P.  obconica  x  P.  stellata),  for  which 
a  cultural  certificate  was  granted  ;  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Go.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  batch  of  Cinerarias  of  a 
very  choice  strain  of  delicate  shades  of  colour,  which  were 
awarded  a  certificate. 


Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and  the  Dandelion.— Six  or  eight  years 
ago  Mr  Rider  Haggard  sowed  a  corner  of  his  new  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  with  Dandelion  seeds.  Fie  complained  that  the  Dandelion 
made  the  salad  bitter,  even  when  the  leaves  were  blanched,  so 
he  had  the  Dandelions  dug  up.  They  continue  to  come  up  in 
the  old  place,  however,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  eradicate  them. 
J  he  other  week  they  even  dared  to  bloom.  The  vitality  of  the 
Dandelion  is  only  surpassed,  he  says,  by  Horseradish. 


A  Lady  Horticulturist. — Lady  Aileen  Wyndham-Quin  has 
a  \  iolet  farm  at  Adare  Manor,  the  family  seat  in  Ireland 
This  farm  gives  employment  to  many  women  and  children  on 
the  estate. 

*  *  ■* 

Lyddite  eroji  Leaves. — It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
Minister  for  Defence  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  he  has  received  information  of  a  cheap  and  simple 
process  for  manufacturing  lyddite  from  the  leaves  of  certain 
Australian  trees. 

*  *  * 

Early  Potatos. — The  Hon.  T.  de  Montmorency,  of  The 
Grange,  Carrickmines,  co.  Dublin,  planted  some  Ashleaf  kidney 
Potatos,  about  the  beginning  of  November  last,  in  a  licuse 
from  which  frost  was  j  ust  excluded  by  liot-water  pipes.  A  good 
sample  of  Potatos  was  dug  during  the  first  week  of  April. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  eroji  the  Scilly  Isles. — About  80  tons  of  cut 
flowers  were  sent  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly  for  the  Easter  mar¬ 
kets.  Fifty  baskets  were  also  despatched  by  parcel  post  later. 
The  season  at  first  promised  badly  for  the  growers,  but  the  fine 
weather  improved  prices,  and  the  season,  on  the  whole,  wil! 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Legacies  for  Employees. — Besides  leaving  immediate  lega¬ 

cies  to  his  gardener  and  farm  hands,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Earley 
Cook,  of  Knowle  Hill,  Cobham,  Surrey,  lias  left  life  annuities 
varying  from  £25  to  £70  to  seven  of  liis  employees,  and  24 
other  annuities  ranging  from  £9  to  £18  to  other  poor  persons, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  tenants  on  his  London  property, 
recently  sold. 

*  *  * 

Apples  from  Australia.-  With  the  exception  of  a  few  forced 
Strawberries  and  Peaches,  all  the  fruit  at  present  being  eaten 
in  London  is  of  foreign  growth.  The  “  Oratava  ”  has  arrived 
from  Australia  with  the  first  consignment  of  this  year’s  Apples. 
Messrs.  Garcia,  J acobs  and  Co.  estimate  that  during  the  season 
555,000  cases  of  Antipodean  Apples  will  reach  London,  or 
200,000  cases  more  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Plants  at  £4  Each. — The  stock  of  Eldorado  tubers  in 
the  hands  of  growers  in  South  Lincolnshire  having  become  ex¬ 
hausted — this  being  the  variety  which  has  commanded  such 
sensational  prices — growers  are  now  offering  young  Eldorado 
plants  at  £4  each,  and  there  promises1  to  be  a  brisk  business 
of  these  plants  in  pots.  One  Potato,  under  the  special  system 
of  cultivation,  will  produce  many  plants. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Nation’s  Model  Cottages. — According  to  the,  “  Dawli.sh 
Gazette,”  a.  considerable  amount  of  interest  has  been  created  in 
Mr.  Nation’s  model  cottage®.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  every¬ 
thing  an  agricultural  labourer  should  wish,  and  that  each  cottage 
has  a  porch,  lobby,  staircase,  living  room,  cupboards,  scullery, 
three  good  bedrooms,  and  'other  conveniences.  Where  large1 
gardens  are  attached  to  them  these  contain  fuel  houses,  piggeries, 
etc.  In  front  of  the-  cottages  are  ornamental  gardens  planted 
with  choice  shrubs  and  Hewers  all  named  in  “  Silver  Lane,”  which 
appeared  in  his  work  “  Prickly  Pear  Blossoms.”  This  work, 
besides  its  descriptions  of  rustic  scenery,  has  several  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  the  sea  and  seafaring  life. 

*  *  * 

Iyew  Gardeners  and  Organisation. — A  meeting  of  gardeners 
employed  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  was  held  on  the  lltli 
inst. ,  60  being  present,  Mr.  J.  Besant  occupying  the  chair. 
After  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  tendencies 
and  results  of  associated  effort,  the  following  resolution  was 
put  to  the  meeting,  and  adopted  with  enthusiasm: — “That 
this  meeting  of  gardeners  employed  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
heartily  supports  the  action  of  the  provisional  committee  of 
the  proposed  British  Gardeners’  Association  in  its  efforts  io 
secure  (1)  the  registration  of  gardeners,  (2)  regulation  of  wages, 
and  (3)  regulation  of  working  hours,  and  urges  all  gardeners 
and  gardeners’  societies  to  support  the  movement  by  every 
means  in  their  power.”  Donations  towards  the  initial  expenses, 
amounting  to  several  pounds,  were  subsequently  collected. 
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The  Gloucester  Fruit  Market  will  be  closed  for  the  season 
;  after  Monday,  the  25th  inst.,  and  reopened  at  the  beginning  of 
August  next. 

*  *  * 

Valuable  Potatos. — Mr.  W.  Harrison,  auctioneer,  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  has  sold  jirivately  a  small  Eldorado  Potato  weighing  a 
little  over  2  oz.  for  the  sum  of  £22  5s.,  and  also  7  lbs.  of 
Sutton’s  Discovery  for  £7. 

*  *  * 

Richakdia  with  Coloured  Leaf. — Mr.  Shea  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  R.  elliottiana,  with  the  leaf  half  yellow  and  half 
green,  art;  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  question  as  to  the  cause  was  raised  •  but  at 
present  there  is  no  known  explanation. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  f or  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
gut  as  tniely  as  possible,  and  ■written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  nre  also  invited  to  give  their  follow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o*  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner , 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Seedling  Tomato  Plants  Failing. 

I  have  this  year  experienced  unusual  difficulty  in  the  raising 
of  Tomato-  plants,  owing  to  some. form  of  disease  in  the  stem 
causing  them  to  fall  over  at  the  neck.  I  enclose  some  of  the 
affected  stems  for  inspection,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  through  your  columns  as  to  what  it  is  and  how  to  prevent 
it.  (W.  B.) 

At  first  sight  we  thought  your  plants  were  affected  by  die 
sleepy  disease  of  Tomatos,  but  we  fail  to  find  any  evidence  of 
fungus  inside  the  stems,  which  appear  to  be  built  up  of 
healthy  tissue.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  ailment  was 
brought  about  by  Pythium  debaryanum,  the  “  damping-off 
fungus,”  owing  to  the  damp  and  sunless  character  of  the 
weather  we  have  been  having  until  within  the  last  few  days. 
This  fungus  attaches  itself  to  the  outside  of  young  seedlings, 
and  soon  causes  their  destruction.  An  abundance  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  moisture,  with  lack  of  sunshine,  is  favourable  to 
the  depredations  of  this  fungus.  The  best  way  of  combatting 
it  would  be  to  maintain  a  slightly  higher  temperature  by  means 
of  fire  heat,  at  the  same  time  giving  top  ventilation  to  dry 
up  the  moisture,  during  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  day 
at  least.  Tomatos  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  require  very 
little  moisture,  and  are  usually  very  easily  affected  by  lack 
of  ventilation.  By  attending  to  these  details  we  think  you  will 
i  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Pear  Leaves  and  Flowers  Blistered. 

Please  would  you  examine  the  enclosed  flowers  and  leaves 
taken  from  orchard-house  trees,  in  12-in.  pots  for  the  last  20 
years.  Potted  in  good  turf,  treated  with  Cross’s  fertiliser,  and 
top-dessed  twice  a  year.  Please  give  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
(.through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper.  (N.  D.  W.) 

Your  trees  are  very  badly  affected  with  Pliytoptus  Pyri.  a 
small  mite,  which  causes  what  is  termed  Pear-leaf  blister.  We 
have  never  seen  Pear  leaves  so  badly  infested  with  the  mite, 
nor  have  we  previously  seen  blister’s  on  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  potting  nor  top-dressing.  The 
trees  have  got  attacked  some  time  or  other,  possibly  years  ago, 
by  the  mite,,  which  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  The  mite 
lives  in  the  interior  of  the  buds  through  the  winter,  and  pierces 
the  leaves  at  a  very  early  stage,  laying  eggs  therein.  The  hot- 
nouse  treatment  seems  to  favour  the  development  and  in¬ 
crease  of  the  mite.  The  chief  remedy  is  to  pick  off  and  burn 
oarlly-mfested  leaves,  but  if  the  whole  of  the  foliage  is  so  had 
as  the  specimens  you  sent,  it  would  mean  that  you  would  have 
o  pick  off  all  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  The  latter  would  push 
agam,  but  we  fear  they  would  not  he  entirely  clean,  although 
the  mite  would  be  greatly  checked.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments  of  some  of  our  correspondents,  they  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  mites,  and  even  to  make  the  trees  almost 
clean  by  persisting  for  a  year  or  two  with  this  plan.  The 
eaves  must  be  burnt  while  still  quite  young,  with  the  mites 
trJiw'-t  lfi  ,ls,  ^Possible  or  inexpedient  to  go  to  all  this 
rW  -  “  S°u  d  be  necessary  to  get  fresh  trees,  after  entirely 
rciymg  the  present  lot,  and  after  thoroughly  fumigating  the 


house  with  sulphur,  to  destroy  any  mites  which  may  be  pre¬ 
sent.  Of  course,  you  would  have  to  get  fresh  soil  for  potting. 

Best  Way  of  PropagatiDg  Rhododendrons. 

Our  collection  of  Rhododendrons  contains  some  very  choice 
and  beautiful  varieties,  which  my  employer  desires  to  increase. 
Is  it  possible  to  do  this  by  cuttings  in  heat,  or  what  course 
would  you  advised  (Rhododendron.) 

To  perpetuate  a  good  variety  of  Rhododendron,  it  must  be 
propagated  by  laying  or  grafting.  The  former  is  the  easiest 
plan,  and  may  he  carried  out  at  any  time  now  or  during  the 
summer.  The  plan  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Carnations. 
Of  course,  you  would  require  stronger  pegs  to  keep  down  the 
shoots  that  are  cut  or  tongued.  A  little  depression  should  be 
taken  out,  and  seme  fresh  peat  put  in,  in  which  to  layer  the 
branches.  They  must  bj  left  on  the.  parent  plant  until  well 
rooted,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  inspection  about  a  twelve- 
month  hence.  Another  method  is  to  graft  the  fine  varieties 
of  Rhododendron  on  to  young  plants  of  the  common  R.  pon- 
ticum.  These  should  be  in  pots,  so  that  the  grafting  may  be 
done  indoors.  The  usual  method  is  to  cut  the  top  of  the  stalk 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  the  thin  portion  at  the  apex.  Then 
the  graft  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  saddle,  so  as  to  fit  the  wedge 
of  the  other.  The  union  is  then  tightly  bound  with  raffia,  and 
kept  in  a  fairly  moist  house  until  the  union  is  completed. 

Pruning  Newly-planted  Roses. 

I  have  been  advised  not  to  prune  our  newly-planted  Roses 
the  first  season,  till  they  get  better  established.  Do  you  think 
it  would  make  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other?  (W.  0.) 

We  should  consider  it  more  necessary  to  prune  newly-planted 
Roses  than  those  which  are  established.  Roses  that  have  been 
lifted  always  have  their  roots  more  or  less  mutilated,  and,  that 
being  the  case,  they  are  unable  to  keep  the  shoots  and  stems 
plump  right  up  to  the  tips.  Very  frequently  these  show  dis¬ 
tress  by  becoming  dried  up.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  prune 
the  Roses  at  the  usual  time,  say  about  the  end  of  March  or 
first  week  of  April,  there  would  be  less  demand  upon  the  roots 
for  moisture,  and  the  shortened  shoots  would  he  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  mutilated  roots.  By  the  time  the  roots  begin  to 
get  active,  good  shoots  would  then  be  produced  from  these 
shortened  back  ones,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  most  of  them 
would  have  made  growths  of  good  size,  having  little  sign  of 
any  recent  transplanting.  We  should,  therefore,  prune  them 
at  once  in  the  way  proper  to  the  particular  kinds  you  have  in 
hand. 


Bracken  for  a  Fernery. 

I  hare  a  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  in  the  open,  and  would  like 
to  add  the  Bracken  on  account  of  its  distinctness.  Would  there 
he  any  difficulty  in  establishing  it?  (J.  M.  S.) 

Provided  you  dig  up  a  piece  of  the  underground  stem  with  one 
or  more  buds  on  it  when  starting  to  grow,  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  it  by  planting  in  soil  composed  partly 
of  peat  and  sand — that  is,  if  the  natural  soil  is  in  any  way  heavy 
or  inclined  to  clay.  We  should  put  you  on  your  guard,  however, 
against  planting  it  where  it  would  be  .likely  to-  come  in  contact 
with  any  other  Ferns.  When  once  the  Bracken  gets  established 
it  runs  under  the  roots  of  any  other  kind  of  Ferns  coming  up,  it 
may  be,  in  the  centre  of  them,  and  gradually  crowding  them  out 
for  want  of  light  and  air.  Even  if  you  wish  to-  get  rid  of  the 
underground  stems,  you  will  find  a  great  difficulty  without  up¬ 
rooting  the  plants  already  established.  A  good  plan  would  be 
to  make  a  prepared  site  for  the  Bracken,  building  a  sort  of  box 
with  concrete,  bricks,  or  even  slates,  so  as  to  confine  the  under¬ 
ground  stems  to- a  given  space,  This  wall  must  be  kept  thoroughly 
close  with  cement  to  keep  the  underground  stems  or  rhizomes 
from  escaping. 

Sowing  Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir. 

What  is  the  usual  means  adopted  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  such 
hardy  Conifers  as  Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir?  Should  they  be  sown 
m  lines  or  broadcast?  (R.  W.  J.) 

1  lie  usual  method  is  to  thoroughly  dig  a  piece  of  ground  of  a 
light-  sandy  loam,  rather  than  that  which  is  inclined  to  clay.  The 
situation  should  be  dry  and  well  drained.  The  soil  may  then  be 
thoroughly  broken  up  with  the  spade  in  digging  it,  then  levelled, 
and  raked  over  very  fine  on  the  surface.  It  should  then  he  marked 
on  in  beds  about  4  ft.  wide,  and  of  any.  length  required.  This 
allows  the  ground  to  be  weeded  without  treading  on  the  beds. 
Sow  the  seeds  broadcast  and  evenly  over  the  ground  some  time 
during  the  present  month.  The  seeds  can  then  be  covered  by 
finely  pulverised  soil  taken  from  the  alleys  between  the  beds, 
tins  requires  a,  little  experience  and  care,  but  a  man  who  is-  well 
acquainted  with  the  spade  would  have  no  difficulty  in  covering 
le  seeds  by  this  method.  You  can  even  employ  old  pottinv 
bench  soil,  sifting  it  before  using  it  for  covering  the  seeds? 
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These  trees  remain  very  small  for  the  first  year,  and  may  he  trans¬ 
planted  after  the  second  year’s  growth  unless,  they  make  fair 
specimens  this  year  and  are  rather  thickly  sown,  in  which  case  you 
could  transplant  them  into  nursery  lines  this  time  next  year. 

Grubs  in  Pots  of  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Some  Maidenhair  Ferns  with  young  fronds  were  showing  signs 
of  flagging,  and  on  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  I  found  some 
white  grubs  at  the  roots.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what,  they 
are,  and  how  I  can  get  rid  of  them?  (H.  Davies.) 

The  white  grubs  are  those  of  some  species  of  Weevil,  and  most 
probably  indoors  they  would  be  those  of  the1  Black  Vine  Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus).  There  is  nothing  which  you  can  apply 
that  will  get  rid  of  them  inside  the  pots  beyond  turning  out  the 
plants  and  inspecting  the  roots  without  disturbing  the  Ferns  more 
than  can  be  helped.  By  this  means,  however,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  a  good  many  of  them.  The  old  weevils  must  be 
hidden  somewhere  about  the  house,  and  as  they  carry  on  their 
work  at  night  chiefly,  you  would  see  little  of  them  unless  you  enter 
the  house  at  night  with  a  lantern.  Even  then  you  would  see 
little  of  them  unless  you  had  a  white  sheet  placed  in  their  haunts. 
You  could,  however,  see  that  everything  that  would  harbour  or 
shelter  them  is  cleared  out  of  the  house,  and  that  all  cracks  and 
crevices  in  the  walls  are  cemented  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
finding  lodgment.  You  can  also  lay  some  boards  loosely  on  the' 
floor  and  near,  the  Ferns,  so  that  the  weevils  may  hide  under  them 
before  daylight.  You  can  inspect  these  traps  in  the  morning  and 
destroy  any  weevils  which  you  may  find.  The  traps  may  be  set 
repeatedly  on  successive  nights. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  R.)  1,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  2,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  3,  Pyrus. 
japonica  ;  4,  Cupressus  ncotkatensis  ;  5,  Cupressus  pisifera  plu- 
mosa  aurea. — (T.  B.  J.)  1,  Chionodcxa  Luciliae  gigantea  ;  2, 
Scilla  sibirica ;  3,  Corydalis  bulbosa  ;  4,  Narcissus  Telamonius 
plenus  ;  5,  Sisyrincliium  grandiflorum  ;  6,  Leucojum  vernum. — • 
(Blake.)  Appears  to  be  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  but  the  specimen 
is  very  defective. — (G.  R.)  1,  Acacia  verticillata ;  2,  Acacia 
longifolia;  3,  Hibbertia  dentata ;  4,  Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  5, 
Asparagus  Sprengeri ;  6,  Fuschia  gracilis  variegata.- — (T.  M.) 
1,  Primula  denticulata  ;  2,  Primula  marginata  ;  3,  Cyclamen 


ibericum  ;  4,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  5,  Vinca  major  variegata. 
— (R.  W.  W.)  1,  Acacia  Drummondi  ;  2,  Eupatorium  ianthi- 
num ;  3,  Carex  brunnea  variegata ;  4,  Selaginella  circinalis 
emiliana  ;  5,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  6,  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandi- 
ceps. — (J.  Sharp.)  A,  Omphalodes  vema ;  B,  Corydalis  bul¬ 
bosa  ;  C,  Sedum  glaucum ;  D,  Ranunculus  Ficaria  flore  pleno. 

Communications  Received. 

R.  Thatcher. — H.  Arnold. — Trevor. — H.  W.  Culham. — W.  B. 
Sowerby. — W.  R.  — A.  E.  Thatcher. — Cal. — J.  B. — T.  E.  Hen- 
wood. — P.  P. — Publisher  G.  C. — Chard. — R.  H. — T.  B. — K.  W. 
— S.  H.— A.  P.  W.— N.  C.— E.  A.  S.— H.  D.— A.  M.  D. 
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Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

Etc.— Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  Beet  work,  lowest 
nrices.  Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.— 
PEEL  BROS.,  Horticultural  Works,  Selby,  Yorks. 
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A  MARKET 
GARDENER 


AND 


NO  COCOA  like:  VI-COCOA 


Mr.  F.  LOCKE,  16.  Drayton  Road,  Sipson, 
Ylewsley,  R.S.O.,  Middlesex,  wiites:— 

“I  wish  to  bear  my  grateful  testimony  for 
the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of 
Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi- Cocoa.  I  am  convinced  that 
greater  benefit  is  derived  by  its  use  than  any 
other  cocoa  on  the  market.  I  am  a  foreman 
market  gardener,  and  am,  therefore,  out  in  all  • 
weathers,  and  need  something  to  keep  me 
warm.  I  find  by  taking  a  breakfast  cup  of 
Vi-Cocoa  it  keeps  me  warm  until  dinner-time. 

I  have  recommended  it  to  many,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  make  its  benefits  known  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  occurs.” 


‘  Undoubted  purity  and  strength.” 

—Medical  Magazine. 

‘In  the  front  rank  of  really  valuable  foods. ' 

— Lancet. 

Favoured  by  the  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain. 


Address— Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill 
Row,  London,  E.C. 
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medicinal 


or 

The  stinging  Nettle  is 


Many  of  these  possessed 
nutrient  properties, 
said  to  be  becoming  more  and  mere  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  to-  find  its  way  into  Covent 
Garden  in  increasing  quantities.  One  ounce 
of  the  flowers  fetches  4s.,  and  a  similar  weight 
of  leaves  Is.  It  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
medicine,  having  diuretic  and  astringent 
qualities:.  In  olden  times  infusions  of  the 
young  top®  were  used  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  for  making  Nettle  tea  or  broth. 
Quite  recently  we  have  seen  people:  gather¬ 
ing  Hop- tops  in  the  hedges  in  spring,  and  we 
may  state  that  Nettles  may  be  used  in,  the 
same  way,  using  the  young  shoots  which 
rise  from  the  soil.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Romans  consumed  the  Nettle  extensively  as 
the  Swedish  do  at  the  present  day.  Dande¬ 
lion  leaves  are  being  brought  into  market 
for  use  as  a  salad.  It  would  seem  that  many 
of  the  herbs  brought  into  market  come  from 
Germany  and  France,  and  we  hope  it  will 
continue  so  rather  than  that  people  in  this 
country  should  up-root  Balm,  Heart  s^ease, 
Horehound,  Marshmallow,  Pennyroyal,  Pep¬ 
permint  and  Wormwood.  Peppermint 
would,  however,  be  obtainable  from  field 
cultures. 

• — o — • 

The  Currant  Bud  Mite  on 
Horseback. 

One  of  our  lay  contemporaries  seems  to 
have  solved  a  problem  about  the  locomotion 
of  the  Gdrrant  bud  mite  in  a  way  that  should 
make  the  conductors  of  experiment  stations 
■wince  at  their  failures  in  this  direction. 
According  to  this  description  the  mites  have 
been  seen  at  certainseasonsoftheyear  taking 
themselves  to  the  top  of  the  Currant  shoots, 
standing  on  their  hind  legs,  and  waving 
their  fore  legs  in  the  air,  so  that  when  a  moth 
goes  that  way  they  jump  aboard,  and  so  fly 
away  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  By 
this  means  they  can  go>  from  bush  to  bash 
and  from  plantation  to  plantation.  The  poor 
degenerate  mite,  for  such  it  is  by  comparison 
with  its  more  or  less  distant  relations,  has 
no  hind  legs,  having  lost  all  four  of  them. 
It  has  a  very  long  and  narrow  body,  with 
four  front  legs,  but  no  hind  ones.  It  thus 
has  four  legs  less  than  its  relatives,  and 
situated  a  long  way  from  the  tail  end  of  the 
creature.  With  this  explanation,  those  who 
have  been  trying  hard  to  find  the  mite  out 
of  doors  with  a.  chance  of  destroying  it,  may 
now  draw  their  breath  again. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


loney  in  Herbs. 

In  speaking  of  paying  trades  neglected  by 
‘itish  people,  the  “  Daily  Express”  men¬ 
tis  many  British  Herbs  which  were  either 
ltivated  in  olden  times,,  or,  as  frequently 
thered  from  plants  in  the  wild  state. 


Britain’s  Foreign  Tomato  Fields. 

La,st  year  the  imports  of  Tomato®  to  this 
country'  were  described  as  amounting  to 
1,068,435  cwt. ,  valued  at  £951,499.  This 
is  considered  the  largest  sum  that  has  been 
paid  for  Tomato®  in  any  one  year.  At  one 


time  the  bulk  of 'the  foreign  Tomatos  were 
imported  from  Spain,  say  about  thirty  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  Tomato  was  a,  shape¬ 
less,  corrugated,  or  ribbed  fruit.  Since  then 
it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  smooth 
fruits  may  be  round  or  plum-shaped.  They 
are  also  put  up  in  small  boxes  instead  of 
case®,  as  in  the  early  days  of  importation. 
The  trade  with  Spain  is;,  therefore,  greatly 
revived.  Guernsey  also  grows  and  sends  us 
a  great  quantity  of  Tomato®.  The  first  im¬ 
ports  the  other  week  were  sold  at  Is.  6d.  a 
pound.  That  would  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  fruits  are  much  finer  in  condition  than 
those  obtained  from  Spain  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  In  Guernsey  many  of  the  Tomato 
houses  are  200  ft.  or  300  ft.  in  length,  40  ft. 
in  width,  and  20  ft.  in  height.  With  houses 
of  such  height,  they  can  run  up  their  Tomato 
plants  to  a  greater  height  than  those  who 
build  low-roofed  houses.  We  also  obtain 
Tomato®  from  Jersey  and  France,  but, 
although  Jersey  grows  Tomatos  well,  the  cul¬ 
tivators  in  that  island  seem  to  lay  more  stress 
upon  their  new  Potato  cultures.  The:  Toma¬ 
tos  from  the  Canaries  come  in  boxes  of 
14  lb.  each.  They  are  suitable  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  their  flesh  is  not  so  firm  as 
fruit®  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands,  or  at 
home.  The  Scotch  growers  have  also1  suc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  the  raising  of  Tomato® 
of  fine  quality,  and  it  is  expected  that  Irish 
cultivators  will  presently  enter  into  the  com¬ 
petition  in  English  markets. 

Belfast  Fruit  Importers’ 
Association. 

In  order  to  protect  their  own  interests1,  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  importers  of  Belfast  have 
formed  an  association  for  that  purpose.  The 
membership  embrace®  all  the  leading  firms 
connected  with  the  importation  of  fruit  to 
their  city.  The  association  has  also'  become 
affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Fruit  and  Potato  Trades  Associations  (in¬ 
corporated).  This  latter  federation  was  only 
established  last  year,  but  has  already  a.  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  1,000,  including  the  prin¬ 
cipal  traders  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The' 
reason  for  this  combination  is  that  importers 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  for 
transhipping  goods:  from  Liverpool  to  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  also  with  the  rates  charged. 
Already  it  has  had  the  result  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  agreement  has  been  concluded  with  the 
Belfast  and  Mersey  Steamship  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Samuel  Lawther  and  Sons,  Belfast, 
for  the  transhipment  of  all  goods  from 
Liverpool  to'  Belfast.  The  contract  has  been 
made  for  a  year,  and  it  represents  about 
£6,000  in  freight.  At  present  fhe  steam¬ 
boat  service  is  earned  on  three  times  a  week. 
An  organisation  of  . fruit  and  flower  importers 
has  been  wanted  for  some  time,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  it  of  a-  financial  combination,  as 
the  firms  prefer  open  competition. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Ribes  sanguineum  and  its  Varieties* — By  tlie  middle  of 
April  the  well-ordered  shrubbery  will  assume  a  most  pleasing 
appearance,  as.  there  are  many  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs 
in  flower  or  ready  to  expand  their  blossoms.  Among  the  latter 
there  are  probably  no  shrubs  more  generally  admired  than 
the  Ribes  or  Flowering  Currants,  and  though  the  typical  form, 
R.  sanguineum,  is  well  known,  the  several  beautiful  varieties 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  the  attention  they  certainly 
deserve.  Having  grown  the  following  varieties  here  for  several 
years,  I  can  very  strongly  recommend  them  to  lovers  of  this 
particular  branch,  and  I  venture  to  say  few  shrubs  will  give 
greater  satisfaction.  Their  culture,  of  course,  is  extremely 
simple,  and  they  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation, 
though  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  in  a  good  open 
position  and  in  deeply-worked  soil.  Ribes  sanguineum,  how¬ 
ever,  will  succeed  well  in  the  woodland  by  the  sides  of  the 
walks  or  under'  the  shade  of  larger  trees,  and  for  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  it  is  undoubtedly  very  valuable.  We  have  obtained  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  this  way,  and  doubtless  the  various  forms 
would  succeed  equally  well.  Some  little  attention  is  necessary 
as  to  pruning  with  the  Flowering  Currants,  for  if  left  to-  grow 
as  they  please  a  straggling  bush  is.  formed,  and  not.  nearly  such 
a  large  quantity  of  flower  is  produced.  The  young  growth  of 
each  season  should  be  pruned  back  not  too  hard  when  it.  is 
completed,  and  the  bushes  will  then  form  neat,  close-growing 
shrubs  and  make  excellent  specimens.  In  spite  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  wet.  last  year  I  have  never  seen  the  Ribes  flowering 
more  freely  than  they  are  now,  which  is  surprising,  considering 
the  unripened  state  of  the  wood  last  autumn,  but  clearly  shows 
that  their  flowering  properties  a.re  not.  affected  by  the  weather. 

Ribes  sanguineum  fl.  pleno  is  a  semi-double  form,  with 
deeper-coloured  flowers  than  the  type.  R.  si  albidum  has 
creamy-white  blossoms  with  a.  slight  suffusion,  of  pink,  which 
are  quite  white  when  grown  under  glass.  R.  s.  atro, sanguineum 
floribundum  has  intensely  dark  red  flowers  in  great,  profusion, 
and  R.  si.  cameum  grandiflorum  .is  a  very  fine  flesh-coloured 
form. 

When  these  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  an 
unsightly  growth  has  been  made,  this  can  be  easdy  remedied 
by  cutting  down  the  old  stems'  close  to  the  ground,  which  will 
cause  them  to  break  freely,  and  by  judicious'  pruning  of  the 
young  wood  a.  shapely  bush  can  be  again,  formed. 

Corylopsis  spicata.-  Though  introduced  in,  1864  from  Japan, 
this  shrub  has  not  become  s'o  well  known  as  it,  deserve®,  yet  it, 
is  well  worthy  of  a,  place  in  the  mixed  shrubbery,  and  during 
the  present  month  isi  most  interesting.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  foliage  in  drooping  spike®,  pale  yellow  in 
colour,  and  are  also>  veiy  fragrant.  These  are  produced  freely 
on  young  specimens,,  and  the  leaves,  which  resemble  our 
common  Hazel  in,  shape,  are  slightly  glaucous  beneath.  This 
shrub  is  allied  to  the  Hamamelis  and  succeeds  well  if  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea. — This,  the  purple-leaved 
Plum,  in  addition  to  being  a,  beautiful  spring-flowering  shrub, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  deep  purple 
colour  of  the  foliage,  which  renders  it,  a  strikingly  handsome 
subject.  When,  grown  as  a,  tree  it,  makes  a  pyramidal  growth, 
and  the  pure  white  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
along  the  slender  branches.  The  young  growths  should  be 
pruned  back  annually  in,  summer,  which  induces  the  tree  to 
make  a  more  compact  growth,  and  the  foliage  is  a  brighter 
colour.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  examples  I  have  seen  in 
shrub  bedding  was,  done  with  this,  and  the  variegated  Dogwood, 
Cornus  sanguinea,  variegata.  Dwarf  plants  of  the  Purple 
Plum  not  more  than  1  ft.  in  height  were  obtained,  and  planted 
in  the  centre  of  a  bed  about  18  in.  apart  each  way,  and  thei 


Cornus  was  placed  at  the  same  distance  apart  all  round.  The 
Plum  has  been,  kept  quite  dwarf  with  the  shears  until  it  has 
now  formed  a  level  mass  of  growth,  and  the  Cornus  is  pruned 
to  the  ground  every  year.  When  in  full  leaf  a  striking  effect 
is  produced,  owing  to'  the  beautiful  contrast  of  colour. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham.  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  weather  during  the  present  month  up  till  the  time  of 
writing  has  been  all  one  could  wish  for,  and  we  may  now 
reasonably  hope  for  a,  better  season  than  we  experienced  last 
year.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  soil  which  have  been  laid  up  in  a 
rough  state  are  in  splendid  condition  for  working  down  to  a 
tine  tilth,  and  the  kitchen  garden  work  can  proceed  apace. 

Onions  which  have  been  raised  in  boxes  under  glass  and  dulv 
hardened  should  now  be  well  planted  in  their  permanent  beds, 
but  before  doing  so  prepare  and  mark  out  the  ground  in  a 
pleasing  and  workmanlike  manner,  raking  down  the  surface 
flue  and  level,  and  apply  a,  good  dressing  of  soot  and  burnt 
garden  refuse.  Lift  carefully  with  a,  good  ball,  using  a,  garden 
trowel ;  prepare  a,  good  hole,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  cramped, 
make  thoroughly  firm,  and  allow  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
12  in.  between  the  rows  and  plants,  and  when  extra,  large  speci¬ 
mens  are  required,  15  in.  will  be  none  too  much.  Should  the 
weather  be  diy,  give  a  good  watering  in,  and  damp  overhead 
two  or  three  times  daily  in  bright  weather  till  the  plants  become 
established.  The  Dutch  hoe  should  be  kept  constantly  plied 
between  the  plants,  and  dust  with  fresh  soot  every  ten  days 
or  so,  which  is  not.  only  a  fine  stimulant,  hut,  does  much  to 
keep  the  Onion  fly  at,  bay. 

Potatos. — Lose  no  time  in  completing  the  main  planting  of 
these.  On.  stiff,  heavy  soils  extra  pains  should  be  taken  to 
open  good  trenches  with  the  spade,  and  add  a  little  light 
material,  such  a,s  leaf-soil  or  old  mushroom  bed  manure,  to 
ensure  the  shoots  not,  being  damaged,  and  break  up  the  soil 
as  finely  a,s  possible.  Air  freely  all  which  are  growing  in  cold 
frames  or  temporary  shelters,  and  apply  a  mulching  of  light 
compost  when  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  height. 

Parsley. — Seedling  plants  which  were  raised  under  glass 
should  now  be  pricked  out,  into  well-prepared  beds.  Parsley 
is  a  deep-rooting  subject ;  consequently  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  worked  and  well  enriched  with  farmyard  manure.  Plant 
1  ft,,  apart  all  ways,  make  thoroughly  firm,  a,nd  dust  well  with 
soot.  At  the  same  time  make  a  good  sowing  on  a  south  or 
west  border. 

Herbs,  both  annual  and  perennial,  should  also  be  sown  on' 
a  warm  border  in  rows,  and  make  the  surface  quite  fine  before 
doing  so.  Capsicums,  and  Chilies  ought  by  now  'to  be  nice 
plants  in  60’s,  a.nd  these  when  well  rooted  should  receive  one 
more  shift,  the  stronger-growing  kinds  into  6-in.  pots,  and  the 
weaker  ones  into  5-in.  Use  a  good  loamy  compost  enriched 
with  finely-sifted  horse-droppings  and  a  little  bone-meal. 

Seakale. — Where  not  already  done,  cuttings  should  be 
planted  at  once  on  well-prepared  ground.  Place  a  few  cinder 
ashes  round  each  crown,  and  after  growth  has  actively  com¬ 
menced  reduce  the  growth  to  one,  of  course  leaving  the 
strongest,.  Use  the  Dutch  hoe  frequently  to  keep  down,  weeds, . 
and  encourage  a  free,  active  growth.  Permanent  crowns  which! 
have  been  forced  in  the  open,  should  have  the  pots  and  pro¬ 
tective  material  removed  and  the  ground  forked  up  between 
them. 

Tomatos .- — Where  it  is  intended  to  grow  and  fruit  these  out¬ 
side,  eveiy  inducement  should  be  given  the  plants  to  become 
strong  and  sturdy  before  finally  planting  them  out,.  Plants 
which  are  now  well  established  in  60’s  should  be  placed  into 
32  pots,  and  grown  on  in  a.  cool  house  near  the  glass,  as  weak, 
late-sown  plants  are  seldom  if  ever  of  any  use  for  this  purpose 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  '  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Roses.  — .Both  the  hybrid  perpetual®  and  teas  are  invaluable 
for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  affording  as  they  do  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fragrant  blossoms  long  before  they  can  be  had  in  the 
open.  Plants  of  the*  climbing  Tea®,  established  in  borders  for 
training  up  rafters  or  under  the  roof-glass,  require  but  little 
attention  at  this  time  beyond  top-dressing  the  border  or  other 
receptacle  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  regulating  the 
growths.  Established  plants,  whether  in  pots  or  borders*, 
should  be  well  fed  with  liquid  manure  or  other  approved  stimu¬ 
lants  from  the  time  growth  becomes  active  until  they  go  out 
of  flower.  Roses  in  pots  that  have  been  recently  purchased 
should  be  repotted  on  arrival,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  into 
a  sweet  maiden  soil.  A  compost  I  have  always  found  to  do 
them  well  consists  of  two-thirds  friable  loam  and  the  remaining 
third  made  up  of  the  following,  viz.,  spent  Mushroom-bed,  or 
other  decomposed  manure,  wood  ashes*,  mortar  rubble,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sand,  soot,  bone-meal  and  some  artificial  fer¬ 
tiliser.  Good  drainage  is*,  of  course,  an  important  phase  ini 
successful  culture*,  as  is  careful  watering  for  a  few  weeks  after 
potting.  It  is  well  known  how  susceptible  Ro*ses  grown,  under 
glass*  are  to  attacks  of  green  aphis,  red  spider,  and  the  dreaded 
mildew.  For  the  two  first-named  depredators  frequent  fumiga¬ 
tions  will  keep  them  in  check,  whilst  for  mildew  nothing  sur¬ 
passes  dusting  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur  before  they 
become  bad.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake*  possible  to  allow 
insect  pests  to*  become  numerous*  before  adopting  measures  for 
their  extirpation.  The  old  adage  :  “  Prevention,  is  better  than 
cure,”  applies  here  with  strong  force.  Hybrid  perpetuals  that 
have  already  flowered  should  be  gradually  hardened  and  placed 
in  the  open  for  planting  o*ut  in  November,  unless  the  same 
batch  o*f  plants  has  to  do  service  again  next  year,  when  new 
growth  should  be  perfected  under  glass,  afterwards  plunging 
them  in  a  sunny  spot  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Chrysanthemums.  -  The  plants  intended  for  producing 

large  blooms  should  by  now  be  in  6-in.  pots,  and  a  neat  stake 

placed  to  each.  I  do  not  favour  setting  out  the  plants  in  the* 

open  until  the  first  o*r  second  week  in  May,  for  high  winds  and 

heavy  rains  are  of  frequent  occurrence  until  that  time,  and 

much  damage  would  be  done  to  the  tender  shoots  and  foliage. 

The  frame-lights  should,  however,  be  lifted  off  entirely  in,  fine 

weather,  and  a  brick  placed  at  each  comer  under  the  frame, 

thus  allowing  a  continual  current  of  air  to  pass*  through  the* 

plants.  If  necessary,  a  second  brick  may  be  placed  to  raise 

them  still  higher  as  the*  plants  grow.  Syringe  twice  daily,  viz., 

early  morning  and  late  afternoon  or  evening.  For  providing 

quantities  of  medium-sized  flowers  the  bush  system  of  culture 

is  best,  and  cuttings  may  still  be  inserted.  When  rooted,  pot 

ofE  into*  3|~in.  pots  and  grow  on  in,  frames,  shifting  them  into* 

6-in.,  and  finally  into  10-in.  pots  as  they  require  it.  Where 

large  numbers  are*  grown,  the  rooted  cuttings  may  be  bedded 

out  in  frames  or  boxes,  and  when  the  weather  allows,  transplant 

into  fairly  rich  soil  in  the  open  for  lifting  in  late  autumn. 

These  wall  give  as  good  results  as  when  pot-culture  is  adopted. 

The  planks*  are*  lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth  and  placed  in, 

houses  or  pits,  merely  covering  the*  roots  with  ordinary  garden 

soil.  As  the  shoots  attain  3  in.  or  4  in.  pinch  out  the  point  to 

induce  bushy  habit.  Keep  a,  sharp*  lookout  for  black  aphis 

and  dust  affected  parts  with  tobacco-powder  in  the  evening 

when,  the  foliage  is  wet,  syringing  it  off  with  force  early  next 

moraine. 

© 

Pits  and  Frames. — In  most  gardens  these  structure's  are* 
now  full  of  plants  that  are  being  hardened  preparatory  to  dis*- 
posing  in  beds  and  borders  next  month.  The  occupant's*  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  attention  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  way  c*f 
affording  sufficient  water,  shifting  from  a  warm  pit  or  frame 
to  those  that  are  kept  cooler,  and  finally  transferring  to 
skeleton  frames  o*r  in  sheltered  positions  in  the  open. 

Too  often  these  structures  receive  but  scant  attention  com¬ 
pared  -with  others  that  contain,  perhaps,  choicer  plants*  ;  but 
I  can  safely  say  that  one  requires  a,s  much  attention  to*  details 
as  the  other.  As  the  frames  and  pits  are  emptied,  cleanse  the 
woodwork  and  glass  in  readiness  for  such  plants  as  Cinerarias, 


Primulas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Euphorbias,  and  a  host  o*f 
similar  plants*  that  will  be  grown  in  them  during  the  summer 
months. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

General  Remarks. — With  the*  milder  conditions  prevailing 
outside*  and  the*  lengthening  days,  the  temperatures  in,  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Orchid  houses  may  now  be  gradually 
raised,  so  that  the  maximum  temperature  may  be  reached  by 
the  middle  o*r  end  of  May.  To  obtain,  the  higher  degrees  of 
temperature  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  heating 
apparatus  at  all  times  to  obtain  this  desirable  end.  In,  fact, 
one’s  chief  aim  should  be  to  obtain  the  higher  temperatures 
with  as  little  artificial  heat  as*  possible.  In  bright  weather  and 
favourable  outside*  conditions  a,  great  deal  may  be  done  towards 
decreasing  the  use  of  artificial  heat  by  those  in  charge  of  glass¬ 
houses,  using  proper  discretion,  in  closing  the  houses  sufficiently 
early  in  the  day,  so  that  with  the  proper  use  of  the  sun’s  rays 
a  high  temp  era,  time  is  obtainable  that  will  dispense  with  the 
fire-heat  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  outside  conditions 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  thus  early  in  the  season,  enable  the  fires  to* 
be  dispensed  with  altogether,  even  in,  the  cool  divisions. 

With  the  increasing  temperatures*  a  corresponding  addition 
of  moisture  is  required  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  only 
obtainable  by  more  frequent  damping  of  the  floors  and  staging 
and  a  more  liberal  use  of  the  syringe.  This  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  when  closing  the  ventilators  or  what  is*  termed  shutting 
up  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  higher  temperature  obtained  by 
this  operation  be  not  accompanied  with  the  proper  degree  of 
humidity,  not  alone  will  the  plants  suffer,  but  the*  diy  condi¬ 
tions  will  have  a  tendency  to*  aid  the  more  rapid  increase  of 
insect,  pests*.  The*  two  combined  evils  are  the  least  desirable 
in  any  class  of  plant  cultivation,  and  must  be  avoided  if  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  to  be  hoped  for.  Excessive*  damping  is 
even,  less  desirable  than  the  diy  conditions.  Too  much  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  compo*st  used  in  the  potting 
material  being  saturated,  together  with  a  low  or  even  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  temperature,  cause  the*  damping  off  of  new  growths* 
and  the  unsightly  dis*figurement,  known  as*  black  spot,  on  the 
foliage.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  some  discretion  at, 
least  is  necessary  in  the  provision  of  the*  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  required  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
various  section  of  Orchids*,  I  have*  always  endeavoured  to*  work 
on  the  rule  of  damping  or  syringing  sufficiently  early  in  the 
day.  so*  that  the  moisture  may  to  a,  great  extent  become  dis¬ 
tilled  before  the  cooler  evening  temperatures  are  reached. 

There  is  nothing,  I  am,  certain*,  more  injurious*  to*  the*  ter¬ 
restrial  Orchids'  than  excessive  moisture,  either  at  the*  roots  or 
in  the  atmosphere,  during  the  prevalence  of  low  temperatures*. 
Cypripediums,  Plutius,  Calantlies  and  other  allied  genera  suffer 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than,  do  the 
Epiphytic  kinds,  and  therefore,  with  so-  much  young  growth 
developing,  it  is  well  to  be*  on  one’s  guard  to  prevent 
irreparable  in  jury  by  using  common-sense  discret  ion,  which  may 
be*  of  the  greatest,  possible*  benefit  to*  the  plant®,  and  by  the 
use  of  which  alone  can,  we  hope  to  procure  satisfactory  and 
desirable*  results*  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  H.  J. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Grapes  that  have  passed  their  stoning  period  shou’d 
have  a  good  watering  of  liquid  manure  warnrted  to  about  80 
deg.  and  a  mulch  of  fresh  horse-droppings*  or  strawy  cow-- 
manurei,  if  at  hand.  The,  buhehes  should  have  a  final  look 
over,  removing  any  seedless  berries  or  any  too  lightly  wedged 
in,,  and  the  strongest  laterals  pinched  back,  but  given  a  little- 
more  extension  as  colouring  commences,  with  extra  ventilation, 
but  guarding  against,  cutting  winds*,  especially  when  air  is 
admitted  from  the  front  ventilators.  Should  red  spider  or 
thrips*  appear  on  the  foliage,  sponge  with  warm  soapy  water, 
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with  a  small  a, mount  of  Sulphur  in,  it ;  a  night  temperature  of 
65  deg.  will  be  suitable'  until  colouring  becomes  general,  when 
5  deg.  less  will  suffice. 

Succession.  -Keep  the  thinning  of  the  bunches  well  in  hand, 
but  not  be  too  eager  with  Muscats  until  it  can  be  noted  whether 
there  are  likely  to  be  many  seedless  berries,  and  varieties  of 
these  reaching  their  flowering  stage  should,  if  procurable,  have 
some  foreign  pollen  introduced  by  getting  it  on  a  pane  of  glass 
and  touching  the  bunches  lightly  with  it,  using  a  camel-hair 
brush  for  the  purpose,  and  allow  the  bunches  all  the  light! 
possible.  Maintain  a  night,  temperature  of  68  to  70  deg.  for 
Muscats,  65  deg.  sufficing  for  other  varieties  while  in  flower, 
and  do  not  be  in  too'  great  a  hurry  to  bring  down  the  laterals 
until  the  bunches  have  set,  but  keep  them  clear  of  the  glass 
roof,  assisting  fertilisation  about  mid-day  with  the  brush,  a 
light  tapping  of  the  rods  sufficing  for  free-setting  varieties. 
Disbud  the  latest  Vines  and  pinch  the  shoot  at  the  second  leaf 
above  the  bunch,  and  in  bringing  down  the  laterals  the  greatest 
care  is:  necessary  with  Alicante®  and  one  or  two  others,  as  they 
are  .easily  pulled  out  at  the  base..  Inside  borders  should  have 
a  good  watering  before  the  Vines  come  into  flower,  first  scatter¬ 
ing.  on  a  little  artificial  fertiliser ;  and  now  the  sun  is  more 
powerful,  early  ventilation  is  necessary  with  houses  facing 
south  or  south-east. 

Peach  Houses. — Early-forced  trees  will  be  at  a  critical  stage 
just  at  present  until  the  fruit  is  stoned,  55  deg.  being  the 
safest  night  temperature  until  the  fruit"  takes  to  its  second 
swelling,  when,  an  extra  5  deg.  may  be  given,  running  to  85 
deg.  with  sun-heat  towards  closing  time,  but  allowing  a.  chink 
of  ventilation  at  the  apex  of  the  house  during  the  night.  1  con¬ 
sider  advantageous  to  Peach  forcing.  Continue  to  tie  in  the 
shoots,  for  next,  years  bearing,  avoiding  anything  approaching 
crowding  of  the:  same,  and  pinch  the  point  of  any  bearing  shoot 
not  required  for  further  extension ;  give  the  trees  another  look 
ever  and  their  final  thinning  of  the  fruit,  if  not  already  done, 
and  syringe  the  trees  twice  daily  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
Manurial  waterings  should  be  given  up  to  the  time  they  reach 
that  stage  every  three  or  four  weeks,  exposing  the  fruit  to 
every  gleam  of.  sunshine  possible  by  tying  aside  the  leaves  and 
placing  flat  pieces  of  lath  at  the  base  of  any  requiring  to  be 
brought  to  the  light.  Succession  structures  need  frequent 
attention]  in  regulating  the  shoots  and  thinning  of  the  crops1, 
and  the  latest  trees  "should  have  their  final  disbudding  and 
surplus  fruit  rubbed. off  where  heavy  crops  are  set,  dispensing 
with. those  facing  the  worse  position,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  see  the  trees  do  not  suffer  for  want,  of  water  at  the  root. 
Unheated  houses  have  set  their  fruit  well  and  promise  good 
crops  ;  50  to"  55  deg.  at  night  is  better  than  60  deg.  until 
wanner  nights  are  with  us,  and  fumigate  on  a  couple  of  even¬ 
ings  should  aphis  appear,  on  the  scene.  , 

Pigs. — Up  to.  the  point  of  ripening  this  fruit  revels  in 
abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  from  this  date,  making  quite 
sure  that  the  roots,  whether  in  pots  or  borders,  are  well 
attended  to  as  regards  water,  a,  night  temperature  of  60  to 
65  deg.  being  suitable.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  shoots  evenly 
regulated,  pinching  the  leading  shoots  of  later  trees  at  the  fifth 
or  sixth  leaf,  reducing  the  resultant  growths  to  one  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  laid  hold  of.  Birds:  are  fond  of  these;  fish  or 
wire  netting  over  the  ventilators  will  keep  them  out.  Should 
ants  prove  a  nuisance,  pour  boiling  water  or  a  drop  of  paraffin 
down  their  nests,  which  will  quickly  dislodge  them. 

Bictom,  Devonshire.  James  Matne. 


Trifles. 

It,  has  well  been  said  that  in  gardening,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  things',  it  is  the  details  that  count,.  In,  other  words,  it 
is  the  attention,  or  lack  of  attention,  to  what  is  too  often 
looked  on  as  “  trifles  ”  that  spells  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  I  know  a  good  many  otherwise  clever  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  raising  such  plants 
as  Begonias,,  Gloxinias,  Strepto  carpus,  and  others  with  very 
tine  seeds.  The  reason  is  a,  trifle,  but  a  most  vital  trifle.  In 
all  probability  the  seed-pans  are  well  and  carefully  prepared, 


the  seed  properly  sown,  and  then  the  mistake  is  made  of 
watering  overhead  with  a,  rosed  pot.  Now,  I  am  convinced 
that  success  is  almost  certain  if  the  pots  or  pans  were  plunged 
to  the  rim  for  live  minutes  in  tepid  water  every  time  water  is 
required. 

I  once  saw  a  rather  amusing  accident  befall  a  rather  conse¬ 
quential  neighbour  in  connection  with  this  question.  In  shov¬ 
ing  me  round  his  house®  this  man  was  inclined  to  “  blow  his 
own  horn,”  and  on  this  particular  occasion  was  “  holding 
forth”  about  a  grand  “  braird  ”  of  Gloxinias  lie  had.  On  coming 
to  them  he  lifted  the  pan  to  show  them  off,  and,  discovering 
that  they  were  rather  dry,  seized  a  watering-pan  to  give  them 
a  shower  through  a  fine  rose.  Unfortunately,  the  brass  rose 
had  been  unscrewed,  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
seedlings  were  washed  from  the  soil  and  ruined.  This  was  a 
trifle,  but  mark  the  result,. 

At  this  season,  when  so  many  seeds  are  being  committed  to 
the  soil,  too  many  neglect  to  roll  Peas,  Beans,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  Brassica  family  in  red  lead.  It,  takes  a  trifle'  longer,  per¬ 
haps,  to  do  the  work,  but  the  result  of  using  this  precaution 
is  that  neither  mice  nor  birds  will  touch  a  single  seed  if  thus 
protected,  and  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  plan  than  netting 
These  trifles  could  be  commented  on  at  practically  any  length, 
but,  I  will  mention  only  one  other — viz.,  the  care  of  tools. &  It 
has,  of  course,  been  often  referred  to  in  these  columns,  but 
this  particular  trifle  is  of  so  much  importance  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  a  word  or  two  about  it.  Some  gardeners 
I  know  expect  their  assistants  to  clean  and  put  past  the-  tools 
in  their  own  time.  This  is  very  bad  policy.  Far  better 
‘allow  a  few  minutes  every  evening,  and  insist  on  tools  bein® 
properly  cleaned  and  carried  to  their  places  under  cover.  Not 
only  will  tools  last  much  longer,  but  more  and  better  work 
will  be  accomplished,  and  the  young  men  will  take  some  pride 
in  having  them  in  first-rate  order.  Thus  do  trifles  attended 
to  cause  success.  Q  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Potatos. 

Potato's  were  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  but  it  was  several  years  after  before  they  were  used 
a, s  a  vegetable.  Of  root  crops  the  Potato  is  altogether  the 
most  important,  not  only  because  it,  is  an  indispensable  article 
of  food  upon  every  dinner-table  from  the  labourer’s  cottage 
t°  th©  King  s  palace,  but  also'  it  is  a  profitable  crop  when  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  are  exercised  in  its  cultivation.  Potatos 
gener  ally  do'  best  in  light  soils ;  those  that  are  grown  in  heavy, 
clayey  soils  are  generally  scabby,  worm-eaten,  and  very  soapy 
m  taste.  The  early  varieties  are  the  Ash  Leaf,  Sharpe’s 
me  tor,  and  Duke  of  York.  The  late  varieties  are  Magnum 
Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  Up-to-Date,  etc.  It  is  a.  good  thing 
to  try  different  sorts  of  Potatos  and  increase  those  which 
succeed  the  best  in  any  particular  soil,  for  a  change  to  Potatos 
often  does  better  than  if  you  were  to  manure  the  ground. 

As  a  disease  very  often  comes  into  the  Potato  crop,  it  is 
best  to  plant  the  Potatos  9  in.  apart  and  the  drills  about,  2ft. 
apart,  so  as  to  let  plenty  of  light  and  air  in,  as  this  helps 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  Early  Potato®  only 
occupy  the  land  half  the  season.  Late  sorts  occupy  the  whole 
season,  but  yield  larger  crops.  The  seed  Potatos  are  assorted 
and  stored  away  on  shelves,  trays;  and  frames  in  a  frost- 
pi  ooi  milding,  with  as  much  light  as  comes  through  an  ordi¬ 
nary  window.  If  they  are  without  light  they  have  long,  weakly 
shoots,  and  this  helps  to  weaken  the  Potato,  but  if  with  light 
they  will  have  strong  shoots  by  time  of  planting.  The  eating 
I  otatos  are  stored  away  in  a,  dark  room  or  cellar,  or  else  piled 
up.  in  a  heap  and  strewn  over  with  straw,  and  on  top  about 
m.  thick  of  soil.  It  is  best,  to  sort  them  over  after  being 
stored  away  about  four  or  five  weeks;  as  if  there  are  any 
rotten  ones  among  them  they  help  to  affect-  the.  others.  The 
Potato  crop  is  cultivated  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  they 
are  drilled  out  and  planted,  or  put  in  with  a,  setting  stick. 

n  \\  eight  of  a,  seed  Potato'  is  about,  3  o*z.  At  the  pre'sent,  time 
the  !  ota to  is  grown  nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Edwin  Forsey. 
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[Some  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  John  Crook,  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard,  for  an  essay  on  the  Potato',  by  students  attending  an 
evening  continuation  class:  at  Winsham,  Chard.  First  prize 
was  awarded  to  Edwin  Forsey.  The  competition  was  limited 
to  those  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age. — Ed.] 


Cyaniding  on  an  Established  Basis. 

Considering  the  great  value  attached  to  the  use  of  “  cyanide  ” 
or  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  United  States  for  the  destruction 
of  insect  pests  on  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air,  it  seems  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  practice  should  have  remained  for  so  long- 
more  or  less  a  mystery  rather  than,  a  true  Mend  to  the  growers 
of  this  country.  Vague  recommendations  have  been  set  forth 
from  time  to  time  as  to'  the  strength  and  materials  to  be  used. 
But.  in  many  cases  the  results  which  followed  were  as  de¬ 
structive  to  plant  life  as  toi  the  insects  themselves,  wliile  in 
other  cases  both  escaped  uninjured.  This  clearly  demonstrated 
the  want  of  true  knowledge  regarding  the  properties  and  uses 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as  a  fumigant  in  this  country.  The 
conditions  prevailing  here  are  totally  different  toi  those  abroad, 
and  it  was  recognised  that  to  be  successful  it  must  be  adapted 
to  meet  our  requirements. 

With  a  view  to  arriving  at  these  requirements  and  placing 
the  operation  of  “  cyaniding  ”  from  an  experimental  to  an 
established  basis,  a  series  of  tests  were  carried  out  at  the 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  One  large  range  150  ft. 
long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high  was  successfully  done:,  and 
followed  by  a  smaller  one.  In  these  ranges  plants  infested 
with  mealy  bug,  thrip®,  red  spider,  scale,  greenfly,  etc.,  were 
collected,  and  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours  from  start  to 
finish  all  the  above  pests  were  completely  destroyed  without 
injury  to  plant  life. 

The  preparations  consisted  of  arranging  all  ventilators 
doors,  etc.,  to.  open  from  the  outside,  and  safely  fastening  the 
same  to  prevent  any  person  entering  during  the  operation. 
The  amount  of  cubic  air  space  having  been  previously  cal¬ 
culated  and  1,000  ft.  adopted  as  a  unit,  the  proper  proportions 
of  cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  required  were  to  hand  ready  for 
use.  Shallow  earthenware  pans  were:  adopted  as  generators, 
and  into  these  the  required  volume  of  water  and  sulphuric 
acid  were  placed  respectively.  Boards  about.  11  in.  wide  and 
5  ft.  long  were  hung  over  each  generator  for  the  purpose  of 
evenly  distributing  the  gas,  and  are  worked  by  attached  cords 
from  exterior  of  house  during  generation.  The  cyanide  is 
then  arranged  in  a  shallow  tin,  with  a  special  tipping  arrange¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  air  fan.  After  carefully  placing  the. 
cyanide  tins  in  proper  position,  beginning  at  farthest  end  of 
house  and  finishing  near  door,  the  operator  leaves  the  structure 
and  makes  the  door  fast. 

Til©  fans  are  then  started,  the  cyanide  tipped  and  gas  rapidly 
generated.  The  air  fan  should  be  worked  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  minutes,  and  fivei  is  ofttimes  sufficient.  The  time 
of  commencing  to  generate  gas  is  noted  and  the  period  of 
exposure  commences.  This  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture,  atmospheric  moisture,  nature  and  condition  of  plant  and 
pests  to  be  destroyed. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  ventilators  and  doors 
may  be  opened  and  fully  cleared  from  gas  before  any  person 
is  allowed  to  enter.  No  person  must  either  remain  in  the 
building  after  mixing  the  cyanide  and  acid,  or  enter  until 
quite  clear.  Materials  of  standard  quality  should  be  used,  and 
the  English  method  of  using  “sodium  cyanide”  in  place  of 
potassium  cyanide  should  be  adopted.  Better  results  are 
obtained  by  doing  this,  and  the  cyanide  is  of  an  even  quality 
and  a  more  concentrated  form.  This  is  known  as  the:  “  Straw- 
son  sodium  cyanide  process,”  invented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson, 
who.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Emptage  and  myself, 
carried  out  and  recorded  the  experiments.  Other  tests  carried 
out  in  Messrs.  Ladds’  Nurseries  at  Swanley,  in  Scotland,  and 
c  sew  here  on  the  above  l  ines  thoroughly  endorse  our  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  “  cyaniding  ”  when  carefully  carried  out. 


The  following  “  proportions  and  uses  ”  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  AV .  F.  Emptage,  and  endorsed  by  myself  :  — 

Proportions  and  Uses  for  1,000  ft.  unit. 

(1) .  Tor  nurserymen  in  clearing  dormant  stock  of  outdoor 
shrubs  and  trees  of  scale,  American  blight,  etc.,,  the  plants 
should  be  stood  thickly  together  in  a  glasshouse  or  in  a 
cyaniding  shed,  which  should  become  part  of  thei  outfit  of  every 
nursery  place;  2^  oz.  of  the  sodium  cyanide,  130  per  cent, 
strength,  5  fluid  oz.  sulphuric  acid  specific  gravity  1.8,  15  fluid 
oz.  water,  will  be  ample:  for  the  purpose;  50  to  60  minutes  may 
be  given  as  the  period  of  exposure.  Tire  trees  will  be  best  dry 
and  the  temperature  of  the  shed  at  about  50  deg. 

Nurserymen  buying  in  stock  from  fresh  places,  where  scale, 
etc.,  are  found  on  them  or  are  to  be  feared,  should  always 
subject  the:  plants,  etc.,  to  this  process1.  The  formulae  given 
will  also  be  found  useful  for  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  when 
dormant. 

(2) .  For  the  destruction  of  all  scale  insects1,  mealy  bug, 
thrip'S,  etc.,  on  A  ines  when  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  on  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  when  the  fruit  is  cleared,  and  on.  Orange  trees, 
Camellias,  Gardenias,  Steplianotis,  Passifloras,  Dipladenia®, 
Palms,  Plumbago',  Euphorbias,  Orchids:,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas, 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Rose®,  hard-leaved  Ferns,  Ficus 
and  many  other  subjects,  when  not  actually  making  a  new 
growth. 

Orchids  may  be  cyanided  safely  when  the  roots  are  not 
making  new  growth  on  the  outside  of  the  baskets  or  in  the  air. 
No  grower  or  nurseryman  need  be  troubled  with  mealy  bug 
again.  For  these  plants:,  in  a  temperature  of  50  to-  55  deg., 
2  oz.  sodium  cyanide:,  4  fluid  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  12  fluid 
oz.  of  water,  exposure  40  minutes,  will  be  perfectly  safe  quanti¬ 
ties  to'  use.  The  foliage  should  be  diy,  but  this  is  not  impera¬ 
tive  in  the  case  of  dormant  plants. 

For  Vineries  in  Winter.  — At  or  about  pruning  time,  when 
the  Arinas  are  quite  dormant,  for  the  destruction  of  Vine  scale, 
mealy  bug,  red  spider,  etc.,  two:  cyanidings  should  be  given  at 
intervals  of  24  horn’s  of  24  oz.  sodium  cyanide,  5  fluid  oz.  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  15  oz.  water,  exposure  50  minutes,  temperature 
of  house  50  to  55  deg. 

Fly  and  other  Insects  among  G  owing  Plants. —For  all 
plants  such  as  Pelargoniums,  when  not  in  flower,  Azaleas  and 
general  greenhouse  stuff,  14  oz.  sodium  cyanide,  34  fluid  oz. 
sulphuric  acid,  1 04  fluid  oz.  water  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety,  providing  tire  plants  are  dry  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house  not  above  55  deg. ;  exposure  40  minutes. 

For  Fly,  Thripq  etc.,  on  more  delicate  subjects.-— 14  oz. 
sodium  cyanide,  3  fluid  oz.  sulphuric  acid,  9  oz.  water,  ex¬ 
posure  40  minutes.  The  plants  should  be  quite  dry  and  the 
temperature  be  lowered  to  55  deg.  if  possible.  Where  this  is 
not  possible-  1  oz.  of  sodium  cyanide  will  probably  be  sufficient, 
2  fluid  oz.  sulphuric  acid,  6  o-z.  water,  repeating  the  operation 
if  needed. 

Tomato  Fly  (Aleyrodes).-  This  is  a-  pest  that,  only  those  who 
have  large  Tomato  houses  infected  can  fully  comprehend. 
There  need  be  no  further  trouble  in  this  respect,  as-  the  14  oz. 
formulae. (No-.  2)  will  bring  everyone  down  to-  death.  Repeated 
every  two  days  until  all  eggs  are  hatched,  there  will  be  a 
thorough  clearance  made. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  insect  destruction,  especially  for 
Amines,  etc.,  that  is  so  cheap  and  efficient  as  the  sodium  cyanide 
process. 

AVe-  shall  be  pleased  to-  give  advice:  on  the  use  of  the  gas  to 
all  who  need  it.  Elderbert  F.  Hawes. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  N.AV. 


High  Price  for  Potatos.- — Table  Potatos  axe  being  retailed 
in  AVigtown  and  locality  at  the  high  rate  of  10s.  per  stone,  and, 
in  respect  of  this  quotation,  merchants  maintain  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  bought  wholesale  under  £5  per  ton.  When  Potatos  are 
abnormally  high  in  price  more  bread  is  used,  and  the  demand  for 
Potatos  is  hence  restricted 
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Dog’s  Tooth  Violets. 

As  far  as  records  go  the  common  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet  (Ery- 
thronium  Dens-canis)  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  hardy  plants 
cultivated  in  this  country,  for  it  was  in  cultivation  at  least  in 
1596.  All  of  the  other  species  now  in,  cultivation  have  been 
imported  from  America.  The  next  introduction  after  the 
European  species  was  E.  americanum,  which  was  said  to  be 
introduced  in  1665.  All  the  others  are  of  much  more  recent 
introduction,  but  even  now,  with  all  the  species  at  command, 
it  is  strange  how  few  cultivators  there  are',  which  may  be  due 
to  failure  in  some  instances  to  cultivate  them  successfully. 

There  is  no  difficulty  with  the  European  species,  which 
may  sometimes  be  se'en  growing  in  the  grass  of  lawns,  but  if 
care  were  taken,  to  select  suitable  positions  for  the  American 
ones  their  cultivation  should  be  attended  with  similar  success. 
Many  of  them,  at  least,  should  be  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  one,  especially  those  coming  from  the  eastern  and  north¬ 
western  parts  of  America, 

They  enjoy  a.  slightly  shaded  position,  with  a  fairly  moist 
soil.  If  the  latter  is  naturally  well  drained  and  mixed  with 
a,  considerable  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf-mould,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  these  beautiful  hardy  Lily  worts. 
They  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Tulips  and  Lilies  than  to 
Violets,  the  latter  name  being  given  by  our  forefathers  when 
the  natural  relationship  of  plants  was  very  indistinctly  under¬ 
stood.  There  are  many  positions  ini  private  gardens,  and  on 
well-made  rockeries,  where  these  spring  flowers  would  thrive 
and  appear  to  best  advantage,  and  it  is  desirable  that  their 
cultivation  should  be  extended. 

Erythronium  Dens-canis. 

The  ordinary  wild  form  of  the  common  Dogs.  Tooth  Violet 
has  rose  flowers  with  a.  brown  blotch  above  the  base.  Only 
one  flower  is  produced  on  a,  stalk,  varying  from  1  in.  to  If  in. 
in  length,  with  narrow  reflexed  segments1,  which  are  common 
to  all  of  the  species.  This  has  been  considerably  improved, 
and  several  varieties  are  now  obtainable  with  broader  seg¬ 
ments  and  rich  colours.  If  a  fairly  moist  and  shaded  position 
is  selected  for  this  species  it  gives  no  trouble  whatever. 

E.  grandiflorum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species1  are  bright  yellow,  with  a  pale 
lemon  zone  in  the  centre1.  Usually  only  one  flower  is  produced 
on  a  stem,  and  the  leaves:  are  of  uniform  pale  or  sub-glaucous 
green,  without  markings.  The  character  of  the  leaves  is  a 
very  goed  clue  to1  this  species,  because  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets,  including  the  European  species,  have 
their  leaves  marbled  or  blotched  with  purple-brown.  There 
is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  this  species  known  as  E.  g.  albi- 
florum,  having  white  flowers  with  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
base.  E.  g.  robustum  bears  from  three  to  six  flowers  on,  a. 
stem  and  is  considered  more  easy  to  cultivate  successfully  than 
the  type. 

E.  americanum. 

This  is  of  much  earlier  introduction  than  the  previous  one, 
and  is  known  as  the  Yellow  Adder’s  Tongue'.  The  flowers  are 
produced  singly  from  the  stems  and  are  yellow,  often  more  or 
less  tinted  with  purple,  and  finely  spotted.  Notwithstanding 
its  antiquity,  it  is  not  so  common  in  cultivation  as  one  might 
expect. 

E.  giganteum. 

As  a  rule  this  produces  only  one  or  two'  veiy  large  flowers 
on  a  stem,  but  when  very  robust  the  stems  may  carry  as  many 
as  ten  flowers.  They  are  creamy-white,  with  one.  or  two  trans¬ 
verse  deep  yellow  bars  immediately  above  a  pale  lemon,  base. 
When  the  number  of  the  flowers  is  multiplied  they  are,  of 
course,  smaller.  The  late  Dr.  Lindley  was  very  much  taken 
with  this  species,  and  mentioned  it  in  connection  with  E. 
graudiflorum.  In  the  native  state  it  ranges  from  Lower 
Columbia  to  California.  The-  leaves  are  netted  with  grey 
veins  and  are  usually  more  or  less  blotched  with  purple-brown 
on  the  spaces  between  the  veins.  .  It  is  a  strong-growing  plant 
and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 


E.  albidum. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  produced  singly  and  are 
creamy-white,  more  or  less  tinted  with  blue  or  purple.  The 
leaves  are  usually  slightly  blotched,  but  may  be  altogether 
green.  The  species  was  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1824,  and  therefore  conies  next  in  age  to  E.  americanum. 

E.  Hartwegii 

The  stems  of  this  species  bear  from  one  to  three  flowers, 
which  may  either  be  pale  yellow  or  creamy,  with  a  yellow 
base.  The  leaves  are  more  or  less  netted  with  heavy  grev 
lines.  It  is  of  more  recent  introduction  than  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  forms,  and  comes  from  North  America. 

E.  Hendersoni. 

This  is  considerably  different  from  either  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  species,  and  shows  somewhat  similar  lines  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  as  in  the  European  -species.  The  segments  are  pale  lilac- 
purple,  fading  to  white  in  the  central  zone  and  then  giving 
place  to  a  dark  maroon-purple  zone  round  the  ovary.  This 
dark  maroon-purple  colour  would  serve  to  make  the  species  a 
very  handsome  one,  if  it  were  not  that  the  flowers  hang  their 
heads  so  much.  This  peculiarity  of  the  species  of  Dog’s  Tooth 
Violet  offers  a  great  incentive  to  their  cultivation  in  pots  for 
the  greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory  where  the  beautiful  mark¬ 
ings  both  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  may  be  brought  more 
directly  under  the  eye. 

E.  revolutum. 

The  flowers  and  habit  of  the  plant  of  this  species  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  E.  grandiflorum,  under  which  many 
cultivators  are  inclined  to  place  it.  The  leaves  are  marbled, 
however,  and  that  alone  would  separate  it  from  E.  grandi¬ 
florum.  The-  flowers1  are  of  a  bright  mauve-purple,  which 
would  also  serve  t o>  separate  it  from  the  better-known-  species. 
It  is  a-  native  of  British  Columbia. 

E.  Johnsoni. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are'  produced  singly  on  the 
stems  and  are  clear  pinkish-rose1,  becoming  dark  purple  with 
a  more  or  less  rich  yellow  or  orange  zone  at-  the  base  of  the 
segments.  The  leaves  are  heavily  mottled  or  marbled  with 
brown  blotches.  It  is  a  strong-growing  species  when  healthy, 
and  is  a  native  of  Southern  Oregon. 

E.  citrinum. 

This  comes  from  the  same  regions  as  the  last-mentioned, 
but  is  altogether  different-  in-  general  appearance  and  somewhat 
different-  in  botanical  structure.  The  stems-  carry  from  one  to 
eight  flowers  of  a  light  creamy-yellow,  fading  almost  to  white 
with  a  bright  yellow  or  orange  base.  The  tips  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  after  a  time  may  also  become  tinted  with  pink.  The 
leaves  are  often  green  but  vary  by  being  finely  netted  with 
grey  and  more  or  less  distinctly  blotched  with  brownish-purple. 
As  far  as  the  colour  goes,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  E.  gigan- 
teum  and  E.  Hartwegii,  but  its  botanical  characters  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

E.  purpurescens. 

In  structure  this  is  allied  to  E.  Hendersoni,  but  the-  flowers 
are  different-  in  colour,  being  pale  yellow  tinted  with  purple, 
with  an  orange  blo-tc-h  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  The 
leaves'  are  also  tinted  with  bronze  in  patches.  It  is  a  native 
of  California. 

E.  Howelli. 

In  general  structure  and  appearance  this  seems  related  to 
E.  purpurescens,  but  it  comes  from  Oregon.  The  flower's  are 
pale  yellow,  with  an  orange  base,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with 
pink  as  they  reach  their  last  stages  of  development.  The 
leaves  are  also-  mottled  or  marbled  with  brown. 

Besides  the  above  species'  several  others  are  in  cultivation, 
and  some  of  them  that-  are  already  known,  to-  science  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  live  state,  otherwise 
they  are  very  scarce.  The  above,  however,  would  form  a  first- 
class  collection  for  cultivation  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots. 
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Amaryllis  at  Chelsea. 

The.  season  of  the  Amaryllis  is  now  in  full  swing  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  plants  are  annually  becoming  more 
popular  on  account  of  their  effectiveness  in  conservatories, 
oreenhouses  and  similar  places.  Few  plants  are  more  easily 
co-own  when  once  the  simple  requirements  are  understood.  W e 
have  evidence  that  all  the  botanical  gardens  and  hothouses  in 
parks  to  winch  the  public  have  access  now  find  it  necessary  to 
orow  batches  of  Amaryllis  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  visitors. 
The  name  Amaryllis  is  merely  the  popular  one,  as  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  any  attention  now  know  that  Hippeas- 
trum  and  Knight’s  Star  are  the  proper  botanical  and  English 
names.  The  true  Amaryllis  is  entirely  confined  to  A.  Bella¬ 
donna  and  its  varieties. 

One  house  is  entirely  devoted  to  them  in  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea.  At  the  present  time  this  house  contains 
about  1,150  plants  and  500  or  GOO  spikes  of  bloom. 

As  this  is  merely  intended  for  the  show-house,  the 
head-quarters  for  Amaryllis  is  now  at  the  firm’s  Fel- 
tharn  Nursery,  where  a  house  100  ft.  long  is  devoted 
to  seedlings  and  larger  plants.  Those  shown  at 
Chelsea  have  very  strong  flower-stems  this  year,  some 
of  them  like  Malacca  canes.  The  average  size  of  the 
flowers  is  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The  foliage 
is  good,  being  at  present  about  half  the  length  of 
the  flower-stems.  Those  having  charge  of  them  com¬ 
menced  to  pot  them  up  in  the  middle  of  February. 

Last  week  the  house  was  in  perfection.  Out  of  the 
large  number  of  varieties  in  bloom,  no  two  of  which 
■seem  exactly  alike,  we  selected  a  number  of  the  best 
new  varieties-  of  this  year  with  two  exceptions. 

Light  Varieties.- — Amongst  the  light  varieties  are 
some  very  pleasing  shades,  some  of  them  having  a 
pure  white  ground  like  finei  linen,  that  has  been 
bleached  with  the  use  of  indigo.  This  race  of  plants 
is  very  much  disinclined  to  part  with  its  colour,  con¬ 
sequently  there  are  still  a  few  streaks  of  red,  salmon 
or  scarlet  in  the  otherwise  wlrit-e  flowers. 

One  of  those  with  the  purest  white  ground  is  named 
Cyrus,  which  has  a  few  soft-  red  streaks  on  each  side 
of  the  central  white  ray.  Another  beautiful  fancy 
flower  is  Mesona,  having  broadly  overlapping  and  re¬ 
curved  segments  of  a,  bright  scarlet,  with  pure  white 
edges,  which  gives  the  flower  a  very  pretty  effect. 

Somewhat  in.  the  same  way  is  Aeons,  having  crimson- 
scarlet  flowers  with  white  edges  to  the  broad  over¬ 
lapping-  segments.  A  large  flower  is  that  named 
Finnart,  which  is  white  and  streaked  with  scarlet  onr 
either  side  of  the  rays  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower. 

-  This  and  several  other  varieties  have  the  lower  side 
of  the  flower  almost  without  markings.  A  very  pleas¬ 
ing  flower  is  Halotus,  which  is  bell-shaped  and  of  a 
light  rosy-salmon  colour. 

The-  blooms  of  Stephanies  are  of  veiy  large  size,  much  flat¬ 
tened,  with  broad  overlapping  segments  of  a,  bright  scarlet,  and 
much  netted  on  the-  upper  half  of  the  flower.  Those  who  like 
netted  flowers  will  find  in  this  ai  very  pretty  variety.  Jadera 
has  creamy-white  flowers  more-  or  less  splashed  with  bright 
scarlet  towards  the  top.  These  flowers  with  their  solid-look¬ 
ing  markings  may  be  compared  to  marble.  Adrastes  is  also 
a.  veiy  large  flower,  lightly  netted  and  lined  with  scarlet  all 
over  the  creamy-white  ground.  Quite  a  different  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  Dorian,  which  is  striped  with  red  on  either  sidei  of  the 
rays,  while  the  white  ground  is  shaded  with  pink  or  blush. 
The  above  nine  would  constitute  a.  little  collection  of  light- 
coloured  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Amaryllis. 

Coloured  Selfs. — There  are  many  cultivators  and  admirers 
of  this  class  of  plants  who  would  like  to  get  away  from  the 
striped,  netted,  and'  mottled  flowers  occurring  in  this  class  of 


plants.  During  recent  years  a  large  number  of  very  fine  seifs 
have  been  evolved  in  a  great  variety  of  shades  of  colour,  so 
that  everyone  would  be  sura  to  find  varieties  to  suit  his  taste. 
Massive  flower's  of  rich  colours  are  certainly  very  effective,  but 
especially  when  judiciously  mixed  with  light  varieties  to  show 
off  the  individuality  of  the  darker  colours'.  Janitor  is  a  very 
large  and  open  flower  of  a  glossy  and  rich  maroon-crimson, 
deepening  in  the  centre. 

The  outer  segments  of  Thespis  are  very  broad  and  brilliant 
crimson,  intensified  to'  maroon  along  the  centre  of  each  seg¬ 
ment.  T eviot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  orange-red,  with  a  maroon- 
crimson  centre.  The  dark  glaucous  flower-stem  is  remarkable 
for  its  strength,  and  carries  four  or  six  massive  flowers.  A 
very  handsome  variety  is  that  named  Redux,  with  almost 
uniform  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
glossy  crimson  area  in  the  centre. 

Phaedon  is  a  beautiful  regular  flower  of  a.  rich  crimson,  with 
a  maroon  centre.  The  surface  of  the  segments  has  a  glossy 
lustre  all  over.  This,  plant,  like  Teviot,  carried  four  flowers, 
which  is  a  very  general  number  in  full-sized  plants',  although 


there  are  instances  of  six  on  a  stem.  More  effective,  perhaps, 
are  those  varieties  which  carry  two*  flower-sca.pes  from  a  bulb  j 
indeed,  the  size  of  these  scapes,  the  massiveness  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  foliage  makes  one  wonder  where  all  the 
matter  can  come  from  to-  produce  such  a  bulky  plant  from  so 
small  a  bulb. 

That  named  Eglamour  carries  two  flower-scapes,  hearing 
huge  flowers  that  may  be.  described  as  red,  with  a  maroon 
base.  Euphrasia  is  a.  finely-shaped  flower  of  a.  dark  crimson, 
with  maroon  centre.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  uniformly 
dark  flowers  in  the  collection.  Quite  of  another  type  is 
Rupert,  with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  but  of  a,  brilliant  glossy 
crimson  outside  and  inside.  This  variety  would  belong  to  a 
strain  of  uniformly  dark  flowers  that  a  few  years  ago  were  very 
modest,  in  dimensions.  They  have  now  greatly  increased  in 
size,  so-  that  they  maintain  their  position  with  the  other  flowers. 


Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis)  Hermita:  a  good  modern  type. 
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Mixed  Shades. — Sonia  of  tlie  mixed  shade®  of  flowers  are 
very  pretty  either  by  themselves  or  in  contrast  with  others. 
The  variety  Hermita  is  veiy  distinct  in  colour  and  properly 
described  a,s  a  soft  salmon-red  shaded  with  rose  and  having  a 
very  conspicuous  green  star  about  half  the  length  of  the 
flower.  The  flower-scape  carries  four  veiy  large  blooms  which 
are  much  flattened  out.  The  inner  segments  are  obovate  and 
remarkably  broad  and  rounded  at  the  top.  Wei  give  an  illmst- 
tration  of  a  bloom  of  this  variety  to  show  the  general  outline 
'of  a  goo'd  modem,  flower. 

Several  of  those  which  we  have  already  named  are  similar 
in  shape  to  this ;  others  are  so  open  that  they  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  bell-shaped,  but  their  true  description  would  be 
that,  however  wide  at  the  top,  they  are  funnel-shaped  at  the 
base.  The  great  width  of  the  flower  in  this  case  has  been 
obtained  by  the  widening  of  the  segments  and  the  flattening 
cut  of  the  tube. 

The  flowers  of  Rodney  are  of  large,  size  and  salmon-red  with 
a,  white  ray.  That  named  Brabanto  has  four  massive  flowers, 
the  outer  segments  of  which  measured  4J  in.  across.  The 
inner  segments  are  also  very  broad  in  proportion.  The  flower 
may  be  described  as  crimson-scarlet,  shaded  with  rose,  and 
having  a,  green  central  star  with  white  rays.  Cotorus  bears 
two  spike®  with  an  aggregate  of  seven  flowers.  These  are 
very  fine  and  of  a  rich  orange-red.  Averunicus  is  a  very  wide 
bright  scarlet  flower,  with  conspicuous  red  raysl  Altogether 
different  is  Nita.,  having  soft  rosy-salmon  flowers,  with  white 
rays,  reaching,  as  in  many  other  cases1,  above  the  middle  of  the 
flower.  It  is  certainly  a  veiy  pleasing  light  colour. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  this  collection  which  possess 
a  distinct  yellow  hue  in  thei  ground  colour,  one  of  which  is 
that  named  Khaki,  which  has  a,  considerable  amount  of  this 
hue  in  it,  but.  overlaid  with  a  dusky  tint,  A  prettier  flower  is 
that  named  Rhodesia,  which  lias  a  distinct  yellow  ground 
striped  with  red  above  the  middlei  of  the  segments.  ’v  This 
plant  carries  four  flowers,  and  the  effect  is  both  distinct  and 
pleasing.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  get  a  clear  yellow  or  a, 
golden-yellow  in  this  race  of  plants  still  remains  a  doubtful 
point,  but  there  can  be  no  question,  that  it.  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  acquisition,  if  it  could  be  realised.  The  above  two 
bloomed  about,  two  years  ago'  for  the  first  time. 


Border  Carnations. 

There  are  no  hardy  flowers  more  deserving  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  than  border  Carnations,,  which  present,  a  charming 
diversity  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Their  value  in  a  cut 
state,  with  a  delicious  perfume,  are  characteristics  very  much 
in  their  favour.  They  are  becoming  more  popular  eveiy  season 
with  amateurs  and  specialists  alike.  To,  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  well-rooted  layers  should  be  planted  into  their  flowering 
quarters  by  the  end  of  October,  providing  the  grower  has  a, 
light,  diy  sandy  loam  to  contend  with.  A  great  deal  depends 
on.  success  in  the  selection  of  layers  at  planting  time. 

If  the  soil  is  of  a  wet,  cold  pasty  nature  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  in  autumn,  planting,  especially  with 
some  of  the  weaker-growing  varieties!,  which  should  be  wintered 
in  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  nursery  beds  with  the 
protection,  of  a  wall.  Over1  these  a  board  should  be  placed  to 
ward  off  the  rain,  fixed  sufficiently  high  as  not  to  obstruct 
light  and  air,  which  is  an  essential  point  towards  successful 
culture. 

September  would  be  the  time  to  pot  those  intended  to  be 
wintered  in  pots:,  which  , should  be  potted  singly  in  3-in.  potsi, 
using  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one 
part  sand,  taking  care  that,  the  pots  are  properly  drained. 
After  potting  give  a  thorough  watering  and  keep  the  frame 
close  for  a  week  or  ten,  days,  when  root  action  will  have  com¬ 
menced  ;  air  should  then  be  freely  admitted.  During  thei 
winter  months  take  full  advantage  of  fine  weather  and  entirely 
remove  the.  lights  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  watering,  which  must  never  be 
excessive ;  always  keep  the  plants  on,  the  diy  side,  or  “  damp  ” 


and  “  spot  ”  will  be  the  result,  which  will  thin  the  numbers  of 
some  of  the  most-prized  varieties. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  will  show  signs  of 
growth,  when  they  may  with  safety  be  given  more  water;  by 
the  end  of  March  they  should  be  transferred  to  their  flowering 
quarters.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit  Carnations,  provid¬ 
ing  it  does  not  lie  wet  and  sonr  in  the  winter ;  if  such  is  the 
case  it  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  A  good  sprinkling  of 
old  lime  rubble  mixed  with  the  soil  would  prove  beneficial. 
Much  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  laying  the  bed  up 
in  ridge  early  the  previous  autumn,  for  exposure  to  the  sweet¬ 
ening  effects  of  frost  during  winter,  and  extermination  of 
insect  pests.  A  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil  would  help,  to  destroy  wireworm,  so 
troublesome  and  destructive  to'  Carnation  culture.  If  the 
soil  is  at  all  of  a  heavy  nature  an  addition  of  leaf-soil  and 
road-grit  should  be  made.  In  planting,  choose  an  open  situa¬ 
tion  and  plant  the  layers  1 5  in.  apart ;  plant  firmly  to  the 
first  pair  of  leaves. 

The  past,  winter  has  been  a  treacherous  one  tc  the  Carna,- 
tio-n  grower,  nothing  but  rain  day  after  day,  his  energies  having 
been  severely  taxed.  Stagnant  moisture  is  more  fatal  to  Car¬ 
nations  than  cold,  dry  frosty  weather. 

Keep  the,  beds  thoroughly  clean,  and  as  the  buds  expand  an 
occasional  watering  of  liquid  manure  will  prove  beneficial.  If 
the  plants  are  required  to  produce  large  flowers  the  buds  must, 
be  thinned  in  their  early  stages,  and  means  taken  to  prevent 
the  calyx  splitting  by  making  two  or  three  incisions  with  a 
sharp'  budding  knife  the  opposite:  side  to  that  which  shows 
signs  of  bursting,  and  fasten  a  piece  of  matting  or  small 
elastic  band  round  the  bud,  which  will  have  the  desired  effect 
of  keeping  the  petals  together.  Use  neat  stakes  for  support¬ 
ing  the  flower-spikes,  which  should  not  be  longer  than  re¬ 
quired.  I  have  found  the  improved  wire  coil  stakes:  most  satis¬ 
factory  ;  they  are  not,  unsightly,  no  tying  is  needed,  and  with 
care  they  will  last  for  years.  Wir.  Jas.  Penton. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  March  18th,  1904. 

Cropping  a  Kitchen  Garden- 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

I  find  it  of  great  assistance  to:  arrange  at  this:  time  of  the  year 
a  complete  plan  of  cropping  for  the  whole  season,  the  object 
being  to  facilitate  the  work  at  a,  busy  time,  and  make  the  most 
of  the  ground  by  ensuring  a  good  system  of  alternate  crop¬ 
ping  and  the  classification  and  assignment-  of  different  sorts  of 
vegetables  to  the  best  positions.  For  this  purpose  the  first- 
thing  t'O'  do  is:  to  take  a  rough  sketch  or  plan  of  the  garden,  and 
make  a,  note  of  the  existing  crops  and  the  ground  they  occupy, 
so  a®  to  know  when  the  ground  is,  likely  to  fall  vacant.  This 
done,  the  full  extent  of  ground  for  the  earliest,  as  well  as  main 
crops  can  be  allotted  out. 

Presuming  that  by  the  beginning  of  March  all  vacant,  ground 
has  been  well  matured  and  dug,  it  will  be  easy  to  call  to  mind 
the:  exact  positions  of  last  season’s  crops,  and  thereby  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  same  again,  for  I  believe  that  the  variation 
of  crops  is  a  sound  principle  to'  work  upon,  and  each  crop 
should  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible  from  the  preceding  one. 
The  ground  that  last  year  grew  Parsnips,  Carrots1,  or  any  tap- 
rooted  crop  should  be  succeeded  by  those  of  a,  fibrous-rooted 
one,  or  vice-versa.  It  is  acknowledged  generally  that  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  crops  of  the  same  kind  will  impoverish  the  soil  much 
more  than  the  variation  or  rotation  system,  and  the  crops 
are  likely  year  by  year  to  become  deteriorated,  although  heavy 
manuring  may  in  some  measure  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It.  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  classify  the  main  crops 
by  sowing  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beetroot,  Salsafy,  Turnips', 
Onions  on  one  plot  of  ground  one  after  the  other.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Brussels  Sprouts',  the  different  sorts  of  Broccoli, 
Cabbage,  winter  and  spring  Greens,  all  of  which  occupy  the 
ground  for  the  greatest  length  of  time ;  the  ground  then 
becomes  vacant  in.  more  regular  order.  Peas,  Beans,  Potato®, 
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Leeks,  and  Celery  should  be  subject  to  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment. 

To  begin  with  the  early  crops,  they  ought  to  have  the  best 
and  driest  soil,  a®  well  as  the  most  sheltered  position  in  the 
garden,  which  is  generally  on  a  south  'border.  Here  may  be 
grown  Peas,  Broad  Beans',  early  Potatosi,  Short  Horn  Carrots, 
and  a  few  Turnips,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  Radishes.  A  piece 
of  ground  on  this  border  should  be  reserved  for  the  earliest 
Cauliflowers  from  frames,  and  later  on  for  a  crop  of  dwarf 
Beans.  The  crops  above  mientioned  will  come  off  in  time  for 
a  late  crop  of  Kidney  Beans,  Endive',  and  Lettuces,  or  any  crop 
of  short  duration. 

Coming  to  the  main,  crops,  for  instance,  Peas,  which  arei  an 
important  crop  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  them  while 
in  season,  will  do>  well  on  ground  previously  occupied 
by  Celery,  or  even  where  Parsnips  and  Carrots  have  grown. 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  other  tap-root  crops  may  succeed 
Potatos,  while  the  latter  can  take  the  space  the  former  occu¬ 
pied  ;  but  the  plot  for  Onions  should  be  well  manured  in 
autumn,  and  laid  up  rough  or  in  ridges',  broken  down  early  in 
March,  and  allowed  to  get  well  pulverised  and  diy  before 
sowing.  Firm  soil  suits  Onions  well. 

The  space  occupied  by  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  spring 
Greens  will  come  in  for  [the  whole  crop  of  Celery,  Leeks,  and 
late  Peas,  Beans,  and  Spinach,  a, si  this  soil  has  carried  a  rather 
exhausting  crop,  and  lain  so  long  unmoved  ;  extra,  manure  and 
labour  will  be  necessary  to  restore:  it  to  its  former  state. 
Runner  Beunsi  require  mulching  in  dry  ■weather  and  frequent 
waterings.  The  space  for  the  main  summer  crops  being  pro- 
vided  for,  a  very  important  consideration  is  those  that  are 
to  stand  the  winter  and  afford  a,  supply  for  several  months. 
The  first  of  these  are  Brussels  Sprouts.  As  they  should  be1 
planted  early,  there  will  be  no  time  to  take  a  crop  previously. 
A  plot  of  sufficient  size  should  be  selected,  not  only  on  which 
to  grow  this  crop,  but  most  of  the  late  Broccoli  also.  By  this 
arrangement  a  large  plot  of  groun d  will  fall  vacant  about  the 
same  time  for  summer  use  the  following  year. 

Savoys,  Rosette  Colewort,  Sprouting  Broccoli,  and  winter 
Greens,  of  sorts  follow  early  summer  crops  as  they  come  off,  such 
as  where  Spinach,  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  and  Potato®  have  grown. 
Foi  Lettuce  and  small  sa lading  there  will  always  be  ground  at 
command.  Marrows  will  do  well  on  a.  mixture  of  garden  rub¬ 
bish  and  manure.  Tomato®  will  occupy  a  suitable  position,  on 
the  garden  wall.  ,j  \\r  j 


The  Art  of  Pruning  Roses. 

I  think  that  veiy  considerable  art  may  be  displayed  in  the 
pruning  of  Roses,  and  this  more  particularly  applies  to  the 
climbing  varieties.  These',  if  planted  in,  November  last,  may 
now  be  pruned,  and  the'  way  it  should  be  done  is  in  this  wise  : 
If  it  is,  desired  to  cover  a  wall  from  the  foot  or  base,  then  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  down  from  6  in.  to  12  im  from  the  ground, 
according  toi  strength  of  shook,  the  strongest  being  left  longest. 
By  such  treatment  shoots  will  spring  out  direct,  from  the  foot 
of  the  wall  and  cover  it ;  these  should  be  carefully  tied  in,  and 
when  ripe  or  green,  their  tips  should  be  removed.  By  doing 
this,  side-shoots  or  laterals  push  out,  and  these,  when  green  and 
ripe,  shuld  be  cut  back  two  toi  four  buds.  It  is  from  these'  the 
best  flowers  will  bei  obtained.  If  there  is  a,  blank  in  the  wall 
it  is  best  to  cut  a  shoot  back  to  two'  buds,  so>  as  to  induce  it  toi 
send  out  a  strong  shoot  for  filling  up  the  space.  Roses  planted 
during  March  are  best  pruned  in  the  middle  of  April,  as  by 
that  time  their  roots  are  more  active.  They  should  receive 
waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  Hybrid  per¬ 
petual®,  if  not  pruned  yet,  should  be  cut  back  t,o  from  three 
to  six  buds,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoot.  Tea 
Roses  should  be  pruned  but  sparingly,  Rosa,  rugosa,  not  at 
all,  and  monthly  Roses  only  have  their  tips  removed.  Of 
course,  in  all  cases,  all  rotten  wood  and  weak  shoots  should  be 
entirely  removed,  and  the  ground  should  be  well  tramped  round 
the  plants  and  be  top-dressed  with  some  good  loam  mixed  with 
a  fertiliser.  Walter  Smyth. 

Faunmore,  Holy  wood,  co.  Down. 


Eremuri 

are,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  stately  and  imposing  flowers 
of  early  summer.  About  a  dozen  species  and  varieties  are  in 
cultivation,  but  owing  to,  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  plants 
to  attain  flowering  size,  which  makes  their  acquisition  rather 
expensive,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  some  species,  there 
are  but  two  or  three  at  all  generally  known.  These  are  E. 
himalaicus,  E.  robustus,  and  E.  Elwesii.  From  five  to  eight  or 
nine  years,  according  to'  the  cultivation  given  them,  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  produce  plants  strong  enough  to  flower  from  seed. 
The  best  way,  therefore,  unless  one  is  blessed  with  more  than, 
the  patience  of  Job,  is  to  obtain  strong  plants  from  a  nursery¬ 
man. 

Strong,  well-drained  loam  is  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow 
the  Eremurus.  Early  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  as, 
growth  commences  very  early  in  the  ^spring.  The  crowns 
should  be  covered  with  3  in.  of  soil,  and  the  position  be  shel¬ 
tered  from  keen,  cutting  winds.  It,  isi  also  advisable  to  afford 
a,  light  protection  to  the  growing  crown  from  spring  frosts, 
which  are  liable  toi  damage  the  foliage  and  flower-spike. 
Eremuri  are  quite  hardy,  even  in  Scotland.  The  impression 
that  protection,  is  necessary,  other  than  that  advised  above,  has 
probably  gained  ground  through  the  liability  to  damp  off  in 
wet  soil.  Given  a-  well-drained  position  these  fine  plants  will 
survive  our  ordinary  winters.  Those  enumerated  and  de¬ 
scribed  below  have  been  grown  in  this  country  for  a  number 
of  years',  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  well  under  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  recommended. 

E.  Aitchisoni  is  probably  the  least  well-known,  of  those  under 
notice.  It  was  introduced  some  years  ago  from  Afghanistan, 
tut  is  more  grown  on  the  Continent  than  in.  this  country. 
The  inflorescence  isi  striking,  oni  account  of  the  colour  of  the 
flowers',  which  is  a  pretty  pink  or  pale  red.  Though  n,ot,  a, 
robust  grower,  the  spakesi  attain  a  height  of  4  ft.,  and  are  at 
their  best  about  the  end  of  June. 

E.  Bungei  is  a  most  beautiful  and  quite  distinct  species,  with 
bright  citron-yellow  flowers  on  a  spikei,  3  ft.  in  height.  Coming 
into'  flower  quite  a  month  later  than  the  Himalayan  species,  E. 
Bungei  is  valuable  as  extending  the  flowering  period  of  the 
genus,  and  is  marked  by  very  pretty  foliage,  which  is  narrow, 
glaucous1,  and  reminds  one  of  a  vigorous  Asphodel. 

E.  Elwesii,  considered  by  some  a  variety  of  E.  robustus,  is 
nevertheless,  quite  distinct  from  that  species',  and  well-grown 
specimens  will  throw  up'  spikes  exceeding-  even  the  9  ft.  or  10  ft. 
which  is  often  attained  by  the  last-named.  Densely  clothed 
along  the  upper  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  with  the  lovely  pink  flowers, 
which  alone  would  mark  E.  Elwesii  as  distinct,  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  sights  imaginable.  In  addition,  this  species  comes 
into-  flower  rather  earlier  than  E.  robustus,  under  which  it  is 
usually  catalogued  as  var.  elwesianus. 

E.  himalaicus,  one  of  the  later  introductions  from  Northern 
India,  (1881),  lias  become,  through  its  strong  constitution!  and 
free-flowering  character,  the  best-known  of  the  genus.  Although 
not  so1  imposing  as  E.  Elwesii,  since  it  rarely  exceeds  6  ft.  or 
7  ft.,  the  white  starry  flowers,  which  clothe  the  upper  half  of 
the  spike  are  of  a  very  pure  tint,  making  this  a  very  desirable 
and  effective  object. 

E.  Olgae  was,  introduced  from  Turkestan,  during  the  same 
year  as  the  last-named,  but  isi  yet  very  rare.  In  growth  this 
species  resembles  E.  Bungei,  hut  is  more  robust,  the  spikes 
reaching  a.  height  of  4  ft.  One  objection  is  the  rather  un¬ 
pleasant  odour  which  emanates  from  the  whole  plant.  Still, 
with  its  large  white  flowers  and  glaucous  foliage,  E.  Olgae 
forms  a  beautiful  picture. 

E.  robustus  has  been  ini  cultivation  for  thirty  years,  and  yet 
is  far  from  being  well  known.  The  lovely  peach-coloured 
blossoms  are  produced  in,  profusion  upon  a  stately  spike. 

El  spectabilis  was  the  first  to  be  introduced,  being  brought 
from  Siberia,  more  than  1 00  year's  ago.  It  is  a,  dwarf  grower, 
rarely  exceeding  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  ;  the  flowers  are  pale  sulphur, 
with  orangei-coloured  anthers. 

E.  turkestanicus  and  the1  last-named  are  the  Mist  valuable 
members  of  this  fine  genus.  Introduced  from  Turkestan  in 
1881,  this  has  reddish-brown  flowers  of  an  undecided  shade. 
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E.  Wared  has  been  described  as  the  most  beautiful,  very  high 
praise  indeed  where  all  are  so  charming.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain ;  indeed,  at  one  time  fears  were  entertained  that  it 
was  lost  to  cultivation.  In  The  Gardening  AA  orld  for 
July  11th  last  year  there  appeared,  however,  a  letter  from  a, 
correspondent  in  Scotland  stating  that  E.  Ad  arei  was  in  flowei 
there.  In  addition  was  a  note  by  the  editor  stating  that  spikes 
of  flowers  had  been  shown  at  the  Holland  House  Flower  Show. 
The  flowers  are  a  bright  citron-yellow,  not  uillike  those  of  E. 
Bungei,  but  being  produced  on  immense  spikes  9  ft.  in  height, 
and^the  foliage  resembling  that  o;f  E.  robustus,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  further  resemblance.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  an  authoritative  account  of  its  introduction,  into  this 
,  Herb. 

country. 


Phlox  decussata  varieties  for  Exhibition. 

The  numerous  lovely  varieties  of  Phloxes  in  commerce  at 
the  present  day  and  tlieii"  importance  and  telling  effect,  in  ex¬ 
hibits  of  herbaceous  flowers  make  the  question  how  best  to 
grow  them  an  important  one. 

First  of  all,  choose  your  varieties,  carefully  ;  tastes  differ 
considerably,  but,  to  my  mind  Etna,  Jocelyn,  Beranger, 
Coquelicot,  Embarrassment,  Champignol  and  Iris  or  Eschv 
mon.de  are  the  pick. 

Having  obtained  a  stock  of  these  varieties,  or  others  equally 
reliable,  place  them  at  oncei  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
and  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  able  to  take  a  crop  of  cuttings 
from  them.  Treat  these  cuttings  similarly  to  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings ;  dibble  them  into  sandy  compost  in  pots  or  boxes 
according  to  their  number  ;  place:  on  a  mild  bottom  heat,  and 
in  a  week  or  so  they  will  be  rooted.  In  about  four  weeks  they 
can  be  potted  up  into  4-in.  pots,  grown  on  till  well  rooted, 
hardened  off  in  a,  frame,  and  then  planted  out,  in  May.  The 
ground  for  their  reception  should  be  deeply  dug'  and  well 
manured  with  rich  cow  manure.  Choose  a  position  where,  in 
case  of  the  unexpected  happening — namely,  a,  dry  season- — they 
will  be  least  subject  to  drought.  This  is  an  important  point, 
as  if  they  are  allowed  to  suffer  in  this  or  any  other  way,  the 
substance  of  the  flower  deteriorates.  In,  case  of  a  dry  season, 
a  mulch  is  very  beneficial  or  the  soil  between  the  plants  can  he 
kept  loose  with  the  hoe.  The  distance  apart  depends  on  the 
amount  of  space  at  disposal ;  9  in.  each  way  would  be  ample, 
and  I  have  seen  good  results  with  less.  Of  course,  the  point 
is  that  by  growing  the  plant  on  with  a  single  stem  all  the 
energy  is  concentrated  in,  a,  single  truss  which  is  much  larger 
and  more  useful  for  exhibition  than  trusses  produced  from  old 
clumps.  AA  .  M. 


The  Bouvardia. 

The  Bouvardia  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  be 
grown'  for  winter  use,  the  flowers  being  much  prized  for  all 
kinds  of  decoration,  especially  for  buttonholes',  sprays,  and 
bouquets. 

Young  plants,  which  can,  he  grown,  into  good-sized  plants  in; 
a  single  season,  will  produce  more  and  finer  quality  flowers 
than  old  plants. 

They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  roots ;  if  by  the 
former  the  old  plants,  after  flowering,  should  be  cut,  back 
about  the:  first  week  in  April,  and  placed  in,  a  warm  house, 
when  they  will  soon:  make  lateral  shoots ;  these  should  be 
taken,  off  with  a  heel  and  placed  round  the  edge  of  pots  filled 
with  sand  and  placed  in,  a,  propagating  frame. 

If  by  roots,  the  old  plants  should  be  shaken,  out  at  the  same 
season,  selecting  the  largest  roots.  Cut  these  into  -|--in.  lengths, 
put  them  into  pans  of  sandy  soil  or  peat  about,  \  in.  deep,,  place 
them  in  a  propagating  pit  or  stove  house,  when,  they  will 
grow  freely,  care  being  taken:  not,  to  keep1  the  soil  too,  wet. 

AAThen  these  are  found  to  he  rooted,  gradually  harden:  off 
before  bringing  them  from  the  propagating  pit,  so  as:  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  flagging.  When  sufficiently  hardened  they  must  he 


potted  singly  into  small  pots  and  kept  in  a  moist  boat  and 
shaded  from  the  sun  through  the  middle  of  the  day. 

After  root  action  commences  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  in,  order  to,  produce  side  branches ;  these1,  after  making 
t  wo  points,  should  again  be  pinched,  and  continue  to  do1  so  until 
bushy  plants  are  obtained.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  red  spider  and  green  fly.  As  the  pots  get  filled 
with  rcotsi,  shift  into1  larger  pots  into1  a,  mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf-soil  in  about,  equal  parts:,  adding  enough  sand  to  keep 
the  whole  porous1  and  giving  them  plenty  of  drainage. 

By  August  they  will  be  established,  when  they  can  he  moved 
to  a  cool  house  or  frame,  where  they  can  have  full  ventilation 
to  mature  their  growth  and  cause  them  to  set  their  flower-buds. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  place  them  again  into  a  warm 
house,  and  as  the  flowers  are  wanted  place  in,  a  stove  tempera¬ 
ture  in,  order  to1  keep1  a  succession  of  flowers  during  the  winter 
months.  For  the  latest  hatch  they  should  be  grown  entirely 
in  a,  cool  house,  or  planted  out  in  cold  frames,  keeping  them 
syringed  and  shaded  from  the:  sun  until  the  autumn,  when 
they  can  be  taken:  up  and  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool  house. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  : — Alfred  Neuner, 
Candidissima,  Purity  (white),  Dazzler,  President  Cleveland, 
Thomas:  Meehan1  (scarlet),  Mrs.  Robert  Green,  President  Gar¬ 
field  (pink).  J.  G. 


The  Value  of  a  Margin. 

It  is  not1  always  recognised  in  planting  a  garden  how  de¬ 
sirable  it  is  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  development  of 
each  subject,  and  to1  set  apart  ground  for  the  bringing  on  of 
plants  that  will  succeed  others  in  blooming  at  a  later  period; 
this  omission  does  not  always  strike  one  at  first,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  see  herbaceous  borders  filled  almost  to  their 
utmost  capacity  at  the  start,  no  margin  being-  left.  That  this 
is  a  mistake  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  will  bear  me  out,  and  I  have  only  to  instance  a  few 
that  are  well  known  to  show  how  futile  it  is  to  expect  them  to 
do  well  for  any  length  of  time,  without  division  and  without 
each  having  its  allotted  space.  Perhaps  no  plants  grow  quicker, 
or  if  neglected  for  a  few  years  get  into  a  more  confused  en¬ 
tanglement  than  do  Campanulas',  Helianthuses,  Phloxes,  Star- 
worts,  Paeonies,  Funkias,  Gaillardias,  Month  re  tias,  and  Eri- 
gerons ;  and  besides  this1,  one  has  always  to  remember  where 
clumps  are  left  in  this  way,  that  the  flowers  produced  from 
them  are  poor  and  puny,  and  will  scarcely  bear  comparison 
with  those  gathered  from  clumps  which  have  been  regularly 
divided  and  which  do'  not"“  elbow  ”  one  another,  so  to  speak. 
In  iny  opinion,  there  are  few  subjects  that  pay  better  for  look¬ 
ing  after  than  those  mentioned,  as  they  provide  quantities  of 
blossoms,  most  of  them  being  of  special  service  for  table  de¬ 
coration.  On  the  other  hand,  one  has  hut  to  leave  them  alone 
— to  neglect  them  altogether  for  a  time — and  just  as  certain 
will  they  degenerate. 

But  it  is  not  in  hardy  herbaceous  plants'  alone  that  the  value 
of  space  is  appreciated.  AVe  see  it  also  in  the  bedding-out 
system  ;  in  the  sowing  of  annuals ;  in  the  sowing  of  salads ;  in 
the  planting-out  of  vegetables ;  in  the  filling  of  the  rockeiy 
with  mosses  and  alpine  plants,  little  if  any  margin  is  left  for 
growth,  for  the  proper  development  of  the  subjects,  and  so 
after  a  time  degeneration  sets  in.  Take  one:  familiar  example 
in  regard  to  annuals.  A  bed  of  Mignonette  or  a  row  of  Sweet 
Peas  is  sown  ;  instead  of  room  being  left  for  each  seed  to  grow 
from  the  very  first,  it  is  a,  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  fittest 
do  not  always  survive ;  the  result  is  a  conglomeration  of  plants, 
the  greater  proportion  of  which  never  come  to  maturity.  Neg¬ 
lect  to  thin  them,  leave  them  alone,  and  they  will  shrivel  and 
stifle  each  other  ;  but  let  each  have  its  margin  and  a  fair  start, 
and  the  value  will  be  seen  by  better-developed  plants,  borders 
less  crowded,  finer  quality  of  blossoms,  plants  that  to  the 
ordinary  observer  betoken  good  culture,  rewarding  one  with  a 
greater  profusion  of  blossoms' — flowers  that  bear  upon  them  by 
their  size  and  beauty  the  hall-mark  of  excellence. 

Gersuom, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,  its  loveliness  increases,  it  will  never  pass  into  nothingness.” — Keats. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

a  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 
t  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
figment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
s  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
snt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

XCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
aay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
ews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
uccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

N  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

7  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
ion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
i  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 
May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
IOTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 
July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
tOEZLII. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
(Jctober  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
MASSEUR 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
tOSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
10UNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
3LOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mblishers,  price  2|d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ROSE  BESSIE  BROWN. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

NARCISSUS  CYCLAMINEUS. 

***  The  priie  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “J.  C.,” 
or  his  article  on  “Lawns  from  Grass 
Seeds,”  page  326. 


Gardeners  and  Botany. 


For  some  years  past  we  have  been  pleased 
to  note  that,  a  greater  number  of  gardeners 
now  think  it  essential  to  their  welfare  and 
advantage  as  gardeners  to  study  the  subject  of 
botany.  This  is  evident  in  the  numbers  that 
continue  year  after  year  to  attend  botany 
classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art ;  also  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  annual  examination  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  R.H.S.  in  April,  as  well 
as  various  other  'classes  throughout  the 
country. 

Some  few  years  ago,  say  a.  decade  or  two, 
the  gardeners  who'  thought  botany  unessen¬ 
tial  to  their  calling  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Of 
course,  these  had  been  actuated  by  various 
lines  of  reasoning,  by  example,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  influence  and  sneers  of 
members  of  the  old  school  of  gardening  who 
were  the  more  potent  for  influence  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  had  control  over-  the  young  men, 
or  wished  to  dissuade  them  from  utilising 
their  time  by  a  study  of  botany.  Happily, 
that  sort  of  thing  is  dying  out,  and  those  who 
neglect  this  branch  of  their  education  must 
be  content  in  after  years  to  find  themselves 
following  the  lead  of  their  betters  a  long  way 
behind. 

Botany  is  as  essential  to  gardening  as 
geology  and  chemistry  to  the  farmer  or 
market  gardener,  notwithstanding  those  of 
the  old  school  who  think  it  sufficient  for  them 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  The  times  have  changed,  and 
young  men  at  least  must  change  to  meet  the 
present  day  needs.  The  subject  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  mathematics  to  an  engineer  or  level¬ 
ling,  surveying,  and  drawing  to  a.  landscape 
gardener.  In  a  word,  it  is  as  essential  as 
the  science  of  any  other  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  it,  or  to  those  who  aspire  to  the 
management  of  the  practical  .application  of 
such  sciences  to  tibedr  .special  vocation.  In 
olden  times  those  who  advanced  too.  far  ahead 
of  their  fellows  were  liable  to  be  burnt  as  a 
wizard  or  witch,  or  for  being  in  direct  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  evil  one.  Their  great 
knowledge  of  a  subject  was  sufficient  to  show 
or  to  convince  the  people  of  those  ancient- 
times  that  the  possessors  of  great  knowledge 
could  not  have  come  by  it  legitimately. 
Now  it  is  an  honour  to  be  called  a  wizard  in 


one’s  profession,  and  those  who  get  such 
epithets  applied  to  them  well  deserve  the 
honour,  which  has  been  gained  by  their  own 
industry  and  perseverance. 

Botany  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
man  who  desires  to  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  cultivator  of  Cabbages.  A  gardener 
lives  in  a  veiy  narrow  world  who.  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  the  science  of  the  subject  pertaining 
to.  bis  own  vocation.  A  head  gardener 
of  the  present  day  wlio  knows  nothing 
of  the  subject  of  botany,  and  takes 
care  to.  know  nothing,  is  like  a,  very  early 
edition  of  his  kind  to  which  no.  value  can 
be  attached,  as  in  the  case  of  first  or  early 
editions  of  a  book.  He  is  far  behind  bis 
times,  as  far  behind  them  as  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  earth  is  only  6,000  years  old, 
and  that  species  of  plants  were  created  such 
as  we  see  them. 

Some  of  the  older  botanists,  as  they  gradu¬ 
ally  got  an  insight  to  the  subject,  and  found 
the  numerous  variations  amongst  plants, 
struggled  bard  to  retain  the  idea,  that  species 
were  created,  but  were  left  with  the  freedom 
of  developing  variations.  Even  such  a  tenet 
as  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  held  by  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  serious  considerur 
tion,  with  a  fair  amount  of  the  evidence  that 
must  daily  come  before  their  eyes  if  work¬ 
ing  amongst  plants. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  objections 
to  the  study  of  botany.  Some  few  will  hold 
forth  the  difficulty  and  trouble  it  would  cause 
to  study  the  subject.  Others  say  they  have 
no  timei,  and  still  another  class  would  urge 
the  difficulty  of  getting  information  on  the 
subject.  Even  in  this  case  we  have  evidence 
that  greater  difficulties  in  this  respect  existed 
in  olden  times,  when  classes  devoted  to 
botany  were  few  and  far  between,  and  usually 
confined  to  large  towns  or  populous  centres. 
Even  now  some  young  gardeners  may  urge 
that  they  are  situated  too  far  from  any  of 
these  seats  of  learning  or  opportunities  for 
getting  information.  Even  twenty  years  ago1 
there  were  botanical  books  readily  obtain¬ 
able,  so  that  those  willing  to.  study  could  help 
themselves  by  application  in  their  leisure 
hours.  Where  one  book  on  the  subject 
existed  in  those  days  three  or  four  others 
have  now  been  added,  many  of  them  great 
improvements  upon  their  predecessors,  with 
fuller  and  more  exhaustive  details  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  more  particularly  in  other  branches 
which  were  less  understood  even  in  those 
days,  except  by  the  more  advanced  students 
of  the  subject. 

Previous  to  that,  more  attention  was  given 
merely  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  known 
as  systematic  botany,  which  chiefly  taught 
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the  science  of  the  general  structure  or  plants,  and  their  methods 
tof  classification,.  Since  then  structural  botany  lias  been  placed, 
on  more  definite  lines1,  but  those  branches  of  the  science  known 
as  morphology  and  physiology  ha,ve  been  brought  to  much 
greater  perfection.  Indeed,  so  much  attention  hasi  been  given 
to  vegetable  morphology  in  recent  times  that  there  are  thinkers 
who  believe  we  are  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  in- tliei- teach¬ 
ing  of  the  science  by  forgetting  or  neglecting  structural  or 
systematic  botany  to  a  great  extent.  Systematic  botany 
teaches  how  to  make  use;  of  one’s  eyes  in  distinguishing  between 
the  various  organs  of  a  plant  and  their  different  forms  in  dif¬ 
ferent  species  and  genera,.  It  in  fact  enables  us  to  systematise 
and  simplify  one’s:  ideas  about  plants  when,  one  has  sufficiently 
far  advanced  to  become  acquainted  with  a  relatively  large 
number  of  species  which  one  may  desire  to  distinguish,  and 
have  clear  notions  concerning  the  same. 

Physiology  is  the  branch  of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the 
nature  of  the  plants,  how  they  obtain  their  food,  how  it  is 
manufactured,  and  what  are  the  conditions  that  enable  a  plant 
to  live  and  be  happy.  Morphology  deals  with  the  minute 
structure  of  the  plants,  and  has:  its  uses  in  certain  cases  when 
studying  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  plant  by  enabling  the 
student  or  cultivator  to  understand  that  it  may  be  grown  under 
certain  conditions  and  treatment,  while  it  refuses  to  be  happy 
or  even  to  live  under  other  forms  of  treatment.  Thus  all  the 
branches. of  botany  have  a,  hearing  upon  one  another. 

Wej  do-  not  intend  to  say  that  all  this  can  be  studied  during 
one  winter’s  course,  or  even  during  a  whole  year,  but  we  do 
sa,y  that  once  a  good  grounding  ha®,  been,  obtained  on  the 
subject  a  careful  student,  of  the  science  bearing  upon  his  own 
vocation  can  always  improve  upon  his  knowledge  year  by 
year  by  consistency  and  per  severance.  There  may  be  a,  few 
who  take:  Byron’s  view  of  Wordsworth,  when  he  advised  certain 
people  to  “  Shake  off  toil  and  trouble,  and  leave  their  books  for 
fear  of  growing  double.”  That,  of  course,  was  a  bit  of  satire 
on  Byron’s  part,  when  he  said  that  of  Wordsworth,  for  those 
who  have  read  the  life  history  of  the  latter  know  that  he  did 
much  of  his  work  in  the  open  air  and  the  fields,.  He  went,  *,  in 
fact,  to  the  open  book  of  Nature  for  his  information  and  in¬ 
struction. 

Botany  is  easy  to  learn  if  a  good  grounding  in,  the  subject  is 
given  or  taken  in  youth.-  It  does  not  cost  anything  to  carry 
about,  apart  from  the  few  books  which  one  may  possess;  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  can,  never  be  a, burden  to  anyone, 
while  the-  possessor  of  it  may  turn  it  to  account  at  any  time' 
when  occasion  offers,  or  if  he  makes  use  of  his  talent. 

Some  there  are  who  say  that  botany  is:  not  only  useless  to 
a  gardener,  but  that  it  is  actually  detrimental  to  a  good  work¬ 
man.  That  we  entirely  disbelieve.  Are  the  Germans  any  less 
qualified  as  soldiers  in  the  defence  ,  of  their  country  because 
they  have  previously  had  a  good  education?  As  to  its  being 
detrimental  to  a  man  as  a,  workman,  we  may  ,sa>y  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  man  to  leave  off  digging,  pruning,  or  water¬ 
ing,  and  to  go  botanising.  A  man’s  own  vocation  is  that  to 
which  he  should  give  not  merely  the  principal  but  the  primary 
attention,  and  the  whole  of  the  working  day,  if  need  be,  should 
be  properly  occupied  in  following  out  his  proper  duties. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  in  the  evenings,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  for  the  study  of  botany,  but,  particularly  when  gar¬ 
deners  are  young.  In  these  remarks  we  arei  addressing  our¬ 
selves.  chiefly  to  the  young  man,  whose  time  during  the  even¬ 
ings  is  yet  largely  his  own,  and  quite  in  his  own  control.  The 
winter  is,  of  course,  the  principal  time  for  book  study.  Even 
while  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  gardens  in  attendance 
upon  fires,  a  young  gardener  may  profitably  occupy  the  time 
between  his  attendance  upon  the  fires  by  quietly  studying  the 
subject  of  botany  in  one  branch  or  another.  During  the 
summer,  when  flowering  specimens  are  plentiful,  it  will  be 
possible  to  devote  a,  portion  of  the  time1  to  a,  study  of  their 
structure. 

Many  there  are  who  complain,  that  botany  is  a  dry  subject, 
but  they  cannot  be  very  enthusiastic  members  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  if  information  bearing  directly  on  their  calling  is  con¬ 
sidered  dry.  A  study  of  the  subject  leads  them  into:  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  plants  which  beautify  and  adorn  the  face  of  the 


earth  with  a  green  mantle,  variegated,  it  may  be,  by  the 
various  colours  of  the  flowers.  A  study  of  the  subject  enables 
a  man  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  plants  around  him, 
whether  wild  or  cultivated,  and  he  will  learn  not,  to'  destroy 
rare  things  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Lessons  taught  at  school  have  their  influence  in  this  latter 
respect,  and  children  thus  impressed  in  their  early  youth  will 
be  less  likely  to  wilfully  break,  damage,  destroy,  or  uproot 
trees  or  flowers  in  after  life;  whether  they  may  -be  in  parks, 
gardens,  or  hedges.  We  are  aware  that  some  will  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  botany  causes  certain  people  to  destroy  rare 
plants,  and  that  if  they  cannot  cany  them  all  away  they  will 
destroy  the  remainder  to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  This,  of  course,  we  consider  gambling,  and  there 
will  always  be  a  few  perverted  individuals  in  -every  walk  of 
life  who  will  adopt  strange  and  not  veiy  legitimate  means  for 
adding  to  the  value  of  those  things  which  their  acquisitiveness 
has  enabled  them  to  come  by. 

Another  very  interesting  branch  of  the  -study  is  to  learn 
by  observation,  that  certain,  plants  can  only  grow  in  certain 
positions.  In  olden  times  it  was  the  custom  to  imagine  that 
the  plants  were  admirably  made  to  fit  the  position  in  which 
they  were  found,  instead  of  which  the  plant®  grew  to  fit  the 
position  and  to  enable  them  to  live  under  conditions  that 
would  have  been  un suited  to  their  original  nature  and  struc¬ 
ture.  By  their  power  to  change  under  -altered  conditions 
plants  could  clothe  positions  of  the  earth  otherwise  untenanted 
and  a  dreary  waste.  A  good  line  for  study  is  why  certain 
plants  are  fle-shy,  covered  with  thorns:,  spines,  woolly  hairs 
and  so  forth.  Another  feature  would  be  why  certain,  plants 
have  bulbs,  conns,  a  fleshy  root-stock,  etc.  ;  of  what,  use  these 
are  to  the  plant,  in,  a  wild  state,  and  what  conditions:  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  would  be  most  likely  to  enable  them  to  make  good  growth 
when  under  the  care-  of  the  gardener  or  cultivator. 

Other  uses  of  botany  are  that  it,  would  help  a  gardener  to 
understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  digging,  pruning,  sowing 
seeds,  the  fertilising  or  cross-breeding  of  plants,  and  give  hints 
to  cultivators  generally  in,  every  branch  of  their  work.  Botany 
in,  one  aspect  or  another,  but,  particularly  physiological  botany, 
be-arsi  directly  upon  ventilation,  temperature,  light,  the  re¬ 
quisite  degree  of  moisture,  and  why  certain  plants  require 
special  houses  or  treatment  by  themselves.  Who;  then,  can 
say  that  botany  is  of  no  use  to  a  gardener? 


Rose  Bessie  Brown. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above  hybrid  Tea  Rose  may  practically  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  a,  new  variety,  for  it  was  only  put  into  commerce  five 
years  ago.  During  that  period  it  has  attained  great,  notoriety 
as  a,  first-class:  Rose  for  exhibition  purposes.  This,  no  doubt, 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  great,  size  and  beautiful  outline 
of  it®'  flowers;  which,  although  well  inflated  or  cup-shaped  at 
the  base;  .are  elongated  and  pointed,  for  which  reason  they  are 
very  handsome  in  the  bud  or  half-opened  state.  It  is  also 
reliable,  which  would  thus  alone  lend  an  additional  incentive 
to  its  cultivation  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  also-  nearly 
always  present  in  winning  stands;  and  certainly  almost,  always 
in  large  stands.  This  variety,  together  with  Mildred  Grant 
and  certain  other  hybrid  Tea  Roses  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  threaten  at  present  to  put  the  old  hybrid  perpetuals  in 
the  background  at  many  of  the  leading  Rose  exhibitions.  The 
fact  of  their  being  new  may  help  to  accentuate  their  rising 
popularity,  but  certain  it  .is-  that,  the  two  varieties  we  have 
named  tend  to  make  lfrany  of  the' old  favourites  quite  tame  bv 
comparison  for  their  merits  alone. 

The  flowers  of  Bessie  Brown  are  creamy- white,  and  the 
shell-shaped  petals  are  smooth  and  of  good  substance.  The  great 
length  of  the  petals  also  tends  to  give  the  Rose  a  pointed  and 
shapely  appearance.  Those  who  have  seen,  well-grown  blooms 
at,  leading  exhibitions  trill  agree  that  this  hybrid  Tea,  is 
destined  still  further  to  make  the  presence  of  the  class  felt  at 
exhibit, ions-,  We  also  feel  sure  that  others  will  continue  to  be 
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produced  with  the  object  of  getting  more1  colour  into  the 
blooms  than  is  possessed  by  Bessie  Brown  and  its  allies. 

Our  supplement  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  in 
several  stages  of  development.  The  blooms  here  shown  were 
not  grown  for  exhibition,  but  merely  for  ordinary  garden  deco¬ 
ration.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the  side  buds  had  not 
even  been  removed.  Tire  .specimen  simply  represented  a  spray 
grown  naturally;  such  as  one  would  find  where  this  Bo-se  is 
planted  in  beds  merely  to  keep  them  gay  in  the  ordinary  way. 
During  the  past  summer  we  gave  an  illustration  of  a  bloom  of 
this  variety,  which  gained  a  medal  at  the  Temple  Show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  On  this  occasion  we  represent  a  spray 
that  has  been  treated,  or  rather  left  untreated,  to  show  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  way  of  garden  decoration. 


Tulipa  kaufmanniana. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Tulips  to  bloom  in 
the  open  ground,  as  the  earliest  flowers  expand  in  F ebruary  or 
March,  according  to  the  character  of  the  winter.  This  year 
we  noted  it  in  bloom  in  the  middle  of  March.  The  greater 
number  of  plants,  however,  came  into  bloom  about  the  end 
of  the  month  or  early  in  April.  It  is  thus  liable  to  be  injured 
in  the  open  air  should  we  be  visited  by  severe  weather.  It  s 
so  hardy,  however,  that  it  withstands  a  considerable  amount  of 
bad  usage,  though  it  does  not  look  so  happy  as  if  the  weather 
were  more  genial.  Frost  at  night  and  rain  by  day  batter 
about  the  flowers,  and  give  them  a  dilapidated  appearance 
before  they  have  really  reached  the  end  of  their  flowering 
season.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
list  of  hardy  Tulips,  thereby  enabling  us  to  prolong  the  season 
from  March  till  the  last  of  the  May  Tulips  fade  about  the  end 
of  that  month  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  flowers  are  longer,  different  in  shape,  and  a  little  more 
pointed  than  those  of  the  well-known  T.  gesneriana  and  its 
varieties.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  having  the  stature  of 
T.  gesneriana,  but  it  is  really  dwarfer  than  the  average  of 
that  species,  and  therefore  more  in  keeping  with  the  early 
season  of  the  year.  The  flower  that  is  on  the  point  of  expan¬ 
sion  might  be  described  as  oblong.  The  outer  segments  are 
somewhat  pointed,  though  this  effect  is  more  accentuated  in 
our  illustration  than  is  actually  the  case1,  owing  to  the  flower 
from  which  it  was  taken  'having  been  brought  on  under  the 
protection  of  glass,  and  being  disturbed  by  being  lifted  from 
the  soil  when  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate. 

The  outer  segments  are  really,  however,  more  pointed  than 
in  T.  gesneriana,,  though  we  do  not  consider  this  a  defect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  flower  is  more  artistic,  less  formal,  and,  owing 
to  its  great  length,  we  think  it  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  race 
of  Tulips  with  large  and  greatly  elongated  flowers.  Imported 
bulbs  are  variable,  so  that  we  have  already  a  great  amount  of 
colour  variety,  though  only  one  has  received  a  special  name  as 
far  as  we  are  aware.  The  variations  are  chiefly  valued  as 
showdng  how  possible  it  is  by  seed  raising  to  develop  new 
varieties  having  decided  and  distinct  arrangements  of  colour. 
That,  of  course,  will  come  in  time,  as  the  species  seems  to 
be  gaming  in  popularity,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  it  which 
has  been  forced  and  exhibited  at  various  spring  shows  during 
March  and  April. 

The  species  was  introduced  from  Central  Asia  in  1877,  so 
that  it  has  had  time  for  certain  improvements  to  have  been 
made,  but,  judging  from  the  numerous,  specimens  that  have 
come  under  our  notice,  imported  bulbs  have  simply  been 
planted  and  increased  in  the  usual  way.  They  have  also 
been  sent  out  in  the  same  mixed  condition  in  which  they 
arrived,  so  that  in  examining  a  batch  of  plants  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  may  be  witnessed. 

The  more  ordinary  form  of  the  flower  has  a  white  ground,  less 
o  ten  a  creamy-yellow  one.  The  back  of  the  three  outer  seg¬ 
ments  has  a  broad  band  of  red,  rosy-scarlet,  or  rosy-pink,  more 
or  ,ess  covering  the  back  of  the  same,  or  sometimes  broken 
up  into  two  bands,  but  always  having  a,  clear  white  or  creamy 
cage  like  that  forming  the*  ground  colour,  The  inner  seg¬ 


ments  seldom  have  any  markings  on  the  back,  but  show  the 
ground  colour  uniformly.  Most  of  the  flowers  have  a  yellow 
base  internally,  usually  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  ext-end- 
ing  upwards  for  one-third  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  flower. 
This  golden-yellow  base  may  be  seen  by  reference  to*  our  illus¬ 
tration,  which  was  taken  with  the  object  of  showing  it. 

There  is  no  blue,  black  or  other  blotch  at,,  the  base  as  in  so 
many  other  of  the  Asiatic  species,  but  a  red  Y-shaped  mark  of 
greater  or  less  size  may  be  seen  on  the  face  of  each  segment, 
and  about  1  in.  or  more  above  the  base.  Not  every  individual, 
however,  possesses  these  markings.  The*  above  are  the  more 


Tulipa  kaufmanniana. 


usual  variations  of  the  species*,  and  when  the  ground  colour  is 
white,  and  the  red  or  scarlet  colour  is  well  defined  on  the  back 
of  the  outer  segments,  the*  flower  is  very  handsome  indeed. 

The  variety  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  attention  is  T.  k. 
aurea,  also  sent  us  by  Messrs,  Cutbush,  and  exhibited  by  them 
recently,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it.  The  only 
difference  between  this  and  the  type  is  that  the  ground  colour 
is  of  a  rich  golden-yellow.  We  represent  a  half-opened  flower 
of  this,  which  will  show  the  much  darker  colour  both  of  the  back 
of  the  segments  and  the  yellow  edges. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  it  presents  no*  difficulty  what¬ 
ever.  Provided  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  rich  sandy  character, 
and  well  drained,  the  species  and  its  varieties  may  be  treated 
exactly  like  T.  gesneriana,  whether  planted  in  the  open  ground 
or  grown  in  pots  for  early  work  in  the  conservatory  or  green¬ 
house. 


The  Fruit  Crops. --In  most  counties  the  Plum,  Pear,  and 
Gooseberry  trees  give  every  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
Seldom  have  Pear  trees  been  so  loaded  with  fruit  buds.  If  the 
weather  remains  good  until  the  close  of  May,  1904  may  prove  a 
record  Pear  year.  In  Kent,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  and  Cheshire 
particularly  there  should  be  very  large  crops. 
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A  Hard  Case. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  pass  any  comment  on  the  dealings  be¬ 
tween  master  and  man,  but  in  this  instance  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
pass  this  case'  without  giving  it.  notice,  as  the  victim  is  an 
old  and  valued  friend.  He  has  for  thirteen  years  been  head 
gardener  to  a  very  popular  Norfolk  knight,  and  I  believe  has 
always  given  satisfaction.  I  have  always  found  him  a.  clever 
and  enthusiastic,  gardener,  and  his  record  a.s  a.  judge  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club  is 
ample  testimony  of  bis  popularity  amongst  bis  colleagues. 
Having  a.  slight  growth  forming  in  his  knee,  which  made  his 
work  difficult,  he  decided  to  have  it  removed,  and  went  into 
hospital  for  that  purpose.  The  operation  was.  successfully 
performed,  and  he  was  ready  for  his  duties  again  in  a.  very 
few  weeks.  On  going  back  to  his  garden,  however,  be  was 
astonished  to  find  his  place  filled,  and  was  politely  informed 
that  he  was  no  longer  required.  This  is  his  reward  for  thirteen 
years’  hard  work  !  What  do  readers,  of  The  Gardening  World 
think  of  such  treatment?  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Editor  would  refuse 
to  insert  what  “  Kewite.  thinks.  Past  Tvewiie. 


School  Gardens. 

The  idea,  lias  lately  presented  itself  to  many  education  com¬ 
mittees  of  having  gardensi  attached  to:  some  of  their  schools, 
both  elementary  and  secondary,  for  da.y  and  evening  scholars. 
The  question  now  arises  as  to:  who'  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
wardens  and  give  the  necessary  instruction.  Of  course  it 
will  be  seen  that,  a,  competent  man  or  woman  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed — one  who:  has  studied  biology  and  horticultural  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  under  proper  authorities  at  a  school  of 
horticulture,  for  example.,  where  they  will  have  seen  how  to 
set  about  teaching  the  subject. 

Obviously,  too.,  a  good  general  education  and  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  discipline  is  desirable.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the 
■schoolmasters  are  to  be  given  these  appointments  as  garden¬ 
ing-  instructors. 

A  less  competent  person  than  the  average  schoolmaster 
probably  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  this  work.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  many  schoolmasters  will  take  up  the  work  because 
it  means  an  increase  in  their  salaries,  and  not  from  any 
great  love  of  gardening  which  is  generally  found  necessary  for 
success.  Now,  is  it  possible  for  schoolmasters  to  be  given  a 
thorough  training  in  this  work  in  a  few  weeks  1  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  holiday  classes  in  gardening  for  them  of  two  or  three 
weeks’  duration  in  the  summer.  Is  this  in  itself  a  suitable 
season  for  the  work?  And  how  many  schoolmasters  will  be 
prepared  to  forego  (their  well-earned  summer  holiday  for 
laborious  work  of  this  kind  ?  How  many  of  them  will  be  com¬ 
petent  to  begin  their  school  gardening  in  the  next  term?  What 
of  gardening  could  they  possibly  learn,  in  that  time?  The 
answer  is  too  obvious, — nothing  could  be  learned,  only  a  smat¬ 
tering’  of  a  few  of  the  gardening  operations  could  lie  obtained. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  most  schoolmasters  know  a 
good  deal  about  gardening.  Well,  that  may  be  quite  true  in 
an  amateur  sort  of  way.  Pottering  about  in  the  garden  of  an 
evening  is  very  interesting  and  nice,  but.  does  it.  give  one  a 
real  grip  of  the  subject  of  gardening — enough  to  enable,  one 
to  pass _ on  to  another  the  knowledge  possessed?  I  doubt  it. 
Another  point  that  has  been,  urged  is  that  the  schoolmaster 
will  havei  more  control  over  the  boys  than  an  outsider.  Does 
it  not,  seem  more  probable  that  boys:  who  have  just  left  school, 
whose  ages  range  from  fifteen  years  to  eighteen  years,  would 
sooner  take  their  instruction  from  a  gardening  man?  Cannot 
one  imagine  them  saying  of  their  schoolmaster,  “  He:  didn’t 
know  much,  if  anything,  about  gardening  before  the  holidays. 
How  can  he  'have  learnt  it  in  that  short  time?  ” 

The  most,  reasonable  plan  .seems  to  have  one  or  two  men 
under  the  County  Council  who  would  undertake  this  work 
specially,  who  would  know  what  they  are.  about,  travelling 
round  the  county  visiting  each  school  to  give  instruction  and 
generally  superintend  tlie  working  of  the  garden. 

It  does  not-  take  a,  schoolmaster  necessarily  to  keep  boys1 


under  control  (a  thing  which  can  be  overdone),  but  it  depends 
on  the  man  himself,  his  personality,  competence,  and  disposi¬ 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  secondary  day  schools',  a  good  plan  would 
be  to  add  to  the  staff  of  instructor’s  a  man  or  woman  properly 
trained  who  would  teach  biology,  horticulture,  and  kindred 
subjects,  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  give  tlie  scholars  the 
scientific  principles:,  etc.,  underlying  and  exemplifying  the 
various  operations  which  they  would  practise  in  the  garden. 

R.  S. 


Gloxinias. 

Respecting  the  cultivation  of  Gloxinias,  as.  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  J.  Bethel,  I  may  ,sa,y  that  last  season  I  saw  a  big  lot  of 
seedlings  which  were  bedded  out.  on  the'  stage  in  a.  partly-sunk 
house. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time  the  owner  conceived  the  idea  of 


Tulipa  kaufmanniana  aurea  (See  p.  345.) 


putting  3  in.  of  fine  soil  on  top  of  the  earth  stage1,  and  pricking 
out,  the  seedlings  on  this. 

They  grew  tremendously,  and  the  flowers  were  really  grand, 
the  strain  being  Oannell’s.  The  grower  intends  to  do  the  same 
with  this  year’s  seedlings,  some  of  which  are  from  an  American 
hybridist.  I  shall  watch  these  with  considerable  interest,  for 
hitherto'  America,  has  depended  upon  Europe  for  such  seeds. 


Fruit  from  Argentina. — The  Argentine  Consul  at  South¬ 
ampton  had  communicated  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs' 
that,  on  February  6th,  a.  consignment  of  1.G90  boxes  of  Peaches 
and  Plums  arrived  there  in  very  good  condition,  proving  that  the 
exportation  of  Argentine  fruit  to  the  London  market  will  have  a 
good  result  if  due  care  be  taken  in  selecting  and  packing  it. 


April  25,  1904. 
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LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

April  I3th. 

St.  George's  Hall  on  many  occasions  Jias  been  the  scene  of  a 
grand  floral  picture,  but  none  to  equal  that  just  held,  whether 
it  be  judged  tor  the  lavish  display  of  rich  colouring  or  the 
majestic  forms  of  Palms,  Ferns,  etc.  The  show  was  arranged 
somewhat  later  than  usual,  which  meant  a  loss  in  the  number 
of  spring  flowering  bulbs,  but  this  was  more  than  made  up  by 
the  wealth  of  hardy  forced  plants,  in  which  Roses,  Azalea  mollis, 
Lilacs,  etc.,  were  pre-eminent.  The  entries  were  30  more  than 
last  year,  and  as  the  majority  of  these  were  for  the  larger  kind 
of  plants,  the  hall  was  full  to  overflowing,  which  meant  in  many 
cases  overcrowding,  so  that  the  full  beauty  of  many  of  the  ex 
lubits  could  not  be  seen.  To  obviate  this  to  some  extent  the 
nine  competing  dinner  table  decorations  were  staged,  in  the 
Crown  Court. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.,  proved  a  grand 
class,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
winning  with  a  charming  combination,  in  which  Dendrobiums, 
OdouToglossums,  and  a  blending  of  red  Tulips  on  a  bed  of 
Adiantum  stood  out  well.  To  relieve  the  pyramids,  surmounted 
by  healthy  Palms,  Crotons,  etc.,  the  flowers  were  most  effective. 
Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  was  a 
capital  second.  Ten  pots  or  pans  hardy  herbaceous  or  bulbous 
plants:  Mr.  T.  Hitchman,  gardener  to  Arthur  Earle,  Esq.,  held 
the  pest  of  honour  with  a  telling  lot.  -Most  tastefully  arranged 
dinner  table  :  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  IT.  Gossage,  Esq., 
with  a  pleasing  design  of  Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.  Twelve 
Hyacinths  distinct  (the  first  prize  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
Rowlands) :  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  gardener  to  D.  Cooke,  the  best 
being  Electra,  Capt.  Boyton,  Lord  Derby,  Lady  Derby,  etc.  Six 
Hyacinths  distinct :  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch,  gardener  to  Joseph 
Smith,  Esq.  Six  pots  of  Hyacinths,  three  bulbs  in  each  pot  : 
Mr.  J.  McColl,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Hughes,  showing  good  spikes. 
The  first  prize  was  given  by  T.  Davies  and  Co.  Six  pots 
Narcissus:  Mr.  H.  Osborne,  gardener  to  T.  Woodsend,  Esq., 
having  good  flowers  of  Glory  of  Leyden,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  etc. 
Twelve  pots  single  Tulips :  Mr.  H.  Holford,  gardener  to  E. 
Whitley.  Esq.,  the  leading  varieties  being  Duchess  de  Parma, 
Joost  von  Yondel,  Thomas  Moore,  etc.  Six  pots  was  won  by 
the  same  competitor.  Six  pots  double  Tulips  :  Air.  J.  Williams, 
gardener  to  C.  J.  Procter,  Esq.,  with  a  good  lot.  Basket  of  cut 
Daffodils  (the  prizes  given  by  Air.  H.  Middlehurst) :  Mr.  J. 
Nixon,  gardener  to  Oswald  Robinson,  Esq.,  in  a  well-contested 
lot.  Three  greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  8-in.  pots  :  Mr.  T.  Hitch- 
man,  with  well-flowered  plants.  Six  Amaryllis  :  Mr.  E.  R. 
Finch,  in.  which  I  lie  Moor  was  excellent.  Basket  of  cut  flowers  : 
The  prizes  presented  by  Air.  Harold  Sadler  went  to  Air.  J. 
Nixon.  One  stove  plant  in  bloom  :  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  with  a 
'rod  Clerodendron  balfourianum.  One  greenhouse  plant  in 
Moon: :  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  with  an  excellent  Imantophyllum 
niniatum  superbum. 

Three  Orchids:  Mr.  E.  Bache,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Bencke, 
Esq.,  with  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  D.  n.  wallichianum,  D. 
Ainsworthii.  Two  Orchids  (cool  house) :  Mr.  J.  Stoney.  One 
Orchid :  Mr.  J.  Bache,  with  a  magnificent  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthii.  4  ft.  through,  with  about  1,000  flowers. 

Three  forced  hardy  plants  :  Air.  T.  Hitchman,  with  a  splendid 
Rose,  6  ft.  high,  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  well  flowered.  Four 
exotic  Ferns  :  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  with  grand  plants  of  Nephro- 
lepis  davallioides  furcans,  Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa,  Cibo¬ 
la11111  Scheidei,  over  12  ft.  in  diameter.  For  the  single  specimen 
tbe  same  exhibitor  won  with  a  grand  Nephrolepis.  Three 
Azaleas,  distinct :  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  with  a  well-flowered  lot ; 
and  for  the  single  plant  the  same  exhibitor  won  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome.  Four  hardy  Rhododendrons  :  Again  the  same 
competitor  ;  likewise  for  the  single  plant,  showing  very  fine 
pants.  Rhododendron,  greenhouse:  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  with  a  good 
plant  of  R.  fragrantissimum.  b 


Special  Exhibits. 

These,  as  usual,  were  in  good  force,  containing  many  new  and 
cnoice  varieties. 

Messrs.  R,  P.  Ker  and  Sons  secured  the  society’s  Gold  Aledal 
I’vrnQ  i  dlsP1ay  of  their  famous  Amaryllis,  the  delicate 
Azaleas, BetJUS  Scheldeckeri  Weigel  a  Eva  Rathke,  Lilacs, 

CoSll7®r  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Davies  and 

Aplatie  RW 1  vtt  c<dlectlon;  comprising  masses  of  Tulips 
’  ald  WII.,  Queen  Alexandra,  a  hue  mass  of  Lily 


of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  Spireatg  etc. ;  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
Dublin,  a  charming  bank  ot  Daffodils,  including  Rush  Giant, 
Mme.  Plemp,  King  Alfred,  etc.  ;  Alessrs.  John  Cowan  and 
Co.,  for  a  pf easing  group  of  Orchids,  with  good  forms  of  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum,  Cattieyas,  Oncidiums,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
sons,  Chester,  tor  some  8u  bunches  of  Daffodils  ;  and  Alessrs. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  cut  Carnations  in  fine  blooms, 
including  La  Grandesse,  Governor  Roosevelt,  Fascination,  a 
new  and  delicate  pink,  etc. 

Bronze  Medals  went  to  Air.  V .  Rowlands  for  spring-flowering 
plant  and  bulbs  ;  and  Air.  II.  Middlehurst,  well  grown  Mignoy 
ette,  Daffodils,  Carnations,  etc. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  accorded  to  Mr.  E.  Bache  for  some  good 
forms  of  seedling  Dendrobiums,  and  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Knuts- 
ford,  for  a  pleasing  display  of  alpine  plants,  etc. 

The  arrangements,  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits,  were  ably  carried  out  by  Air.  T.  Foster  (chair¬ 
man),  Air.  Harold  Sadler,  and  energetic  stagers. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

April  I3th. 

The  second  monthly  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
13th  inst.,  when  a  goodly  display  was  provided.  The  whole  of 
the  long  glass  corridor  and  a  great  portion  of  the  large  conser¬ 
vatory  was  utilised  for  displaying  the  various  exhibits.  The 
whole  of  the  groups,  arranged  in  suitable  positions  with  a 
natural  background  of  Palms  and  foliage  plants,  provided  a 
most  effective'  display,  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  committee 
present  were:  Messrs.  Willard  (chairman),  W.  Howe,  W.  Bull, 
Heaton  Nichols,  and  E.  E.  Howes.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
a  good  attendance  was  secured.  The  society  introduced  a  novel 
feature  on  this  occasion,  which  should  prove  of  great  value  to 
gardeners  and  their  employers.  It  consisted  of  a  working 
exhibit  of  motor  and  other  mowing  machines  by  Alessrs.  Ran- 
soine  on  the  main  lawns  adjoining  the  large  conservatory,  and 
was  of  great  practical  value  to1  a.  large  number  of  persons  pre¬ 
sent,  who  were  able  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  their  work. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  conservatory  ail  excellent  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  shown  by  Miss  Adamson,  South 
Villa.,  Regents  Park  (gardener,  Air.  G.  Keif).  Some  well- 
flowered  pieces  of  Dendrobium  nobile  in  baskets,  Caladiums, 
Godiaeums  (Crotons),  Dracaenas,  Liliuins,  Antliurium  scher- 
zerianum,  etc.,  rendered  this  a  most  effective  and  creditable 
display. 

Orchids  were  provided  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  and  Co., 
Southgate,  N.,  who  staged,  amongst  others,  nice  plants  of 
Lyinbidium  lowianum  concolor,  Cypripedium.  rotliscliildianum, 
bearing  three  fine  flowers  on  one  spike,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
magnificum,  with  a  spike  bearing  about  two  dozen  blooms  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Oncidium  concolor,  and  other  equally 
attractive  subjects. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High  gate,  had  an  effective 
group  of  forced  plants,  with  well -flowered  Alagnolias, 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Viburnums,  Azalea  mollis,  etc.,  arranged 
along  one  end  by  the  conservatory  and  gracefully  overhuno°by 
one  of  the  largest  plants  of  Ficus  elastica  to  be  seen  tn-owimr  in 
this  country.  ° 

In  the  corridor  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  occupied  a  large  space,  and  made  a  grand  display  of 
colour  with  Daffodils,  Primroses,  etc.  A  few  of  the  most 
noticeable  varieties  were  Narcissus  Peter  Barr,  Lord  Roberts, 

Ter**611’  <t>C’’  fluP®  a  dozen  new  varieties  were  included. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  had  an  exhibit  of  cut'  Roses,  the 
hnest  of  which  included  Alme.  Hoste,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with!  a,  background  of  Blush  Rambler  in 
pots  its  loosely-hanging  clusters  of  pale  pink  making  quite  a 
inetty  effect  against  the  natural  background  of  foliage  provided. 

Messrs  Frank  Cant  and  Co..  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  also  provided  a  magnificent  collection  of  cut  Roses  in 
boxes,  of  which  Mareolial  Niel,  Liberty,  Bridesmaid,  and  a  new 
bloom,  Alma,  and  Excelsior,  a  rich  yellow  and  of  good  form. 

I  able  decorations  were  arranged  by  Mr.  James  Williams, 
Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  m  a  tasteful  manner.  A  telling  group 
of  Amaryllis  with  foliage  was  exhibited  bv  Messrs  Wm  Bull 
and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  sent  a 
nice  group  of  Daffodils  of  good  substance,  and  in  nice  fresh  condi¬ 
tion.  Noticeable  among  these  were  White  Queen,  an  effective 
bloom,  Alma,  and  Excelsior,  a  rich  yellow  and  of  good  form. 

A  nice  display  of  double-flowering  Peaches  in  various  shades 
and  new  and  rare  Roses  was  arranged  by  Alessrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cu filbert,  Southgate,  had  a  grand  display, 
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very  effectively  arranged,  of  Palms,  Viburnums,  Azaleas  mollis 
x  sinensis,  Deutzias,  Lilac,  Genista,  and  Spiraeas.  The  whole 
was  lightly  interspersed  with  J apanese  Maples,  which  showed 
off  the  flowering  plants  to  their  best  advantage. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  choice  group  of 
Clematis,  which  were  greatly  admired. 

A  demonstration  of  motor  and  other  lawn  mowers  and  patent 
edge  cutting  machines  took  place  on  the  lawns  during  the  after¬ 
noon,  provided  by  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies,  Orwell 
Works,  Ipswich. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester,  showed 
various  forms  of  flower  displayers. 

An  interesting  parasitic  plant,  Latliraea  clandestina,  growing 
on  the  roots  of  Beech  ancl  Willow,  was  exhibited  from  the 
society’s  gardens.  This  plant,  consisting  of  a|  dense  mass,  of 
purplish-coloured  flowers,  is  entirely  devoid  of  leaves,  and  forms 
quite  a  novelty  to  many. 

R.B.S.  Awards. 

Gold  Medals  to  :  Messrs.  R,  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  for 
forced  plants  and  Azaleas  ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  for  Daffodils  ;  Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  and,  Co., 
Southgate,  for  Orchids;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant-  and  Co.,  Col¬ 
chester,  for  new  and  rare  Roses  ;  Miss  Adamson  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Keif),  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

Large  Silver  Gilt  Medals  to  :  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Sons, 
Waltham  Cross,  for  new  Roses  and  double-flowering  Peaches  ; 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  Daffodils. 

Silver  Gilt  Medals  to  :  Messrs,  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  for  forced  plants;  Messrs,  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  Amaryllis  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Col¬ 
chester,  for  choice  Roses. 

Large  Silver  Medal  to  :  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  for  collection  of  Clematis. 

Silver  Medals  to  :  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing, 
for  rural  table  decorations ;  The  Efficient  Lighting  and  Heating 
Co.,  Hill  Street,  Park  Road,  N.W.,  for  fuel  economiser. 

Botanical  Certificate  to  :  Messrs,  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
for  Calanthe  discolor  speciosa. 

Floral  Certificate  to  :  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  Narcissus 
King  Alfred,  Peter  Barr,  and  Strongbow. 

Award  of  Merit  to  :  Mr.  Henry  Parr,  The  Gardens,  Trent 
Park,  New  Barnet,  for  Verbena  Sweet-scented  F.  A.  Bevan. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Messrs.  Weller  and  Co. ,  •  Gre-en- 
hithe,  Kent,  for  improved  hoe  ;>  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and 
Jefferies,  Ipswich,  for  motor  lawn-mowers  ;  Messrs,  Champion 
and  Co.,  City  Road,  E.C. ,  for  Oak  and  Teak  tubs. 

Votes  of  Thanks  to  :  Mr.  A.  P.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
for  flower  displayers  ;  The  Charteris  Protector  Co.,  for  seed  pro¬ 
tector  ;  Messrs.  Barton  and  Sons,  for  garden  fence  spikes. 


MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  I4th  and  I5th. 

This  spring  fixture  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  which 
Orchids  predominated.  There  being  no  competitive  classes 
the  following  awards  were  made  :  — 

Gold  Medals. — Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford, 
staged  a  strong  array  of  Orchids,  in  which  the  following  were 
included  :  Miltonia  bleuana  grandifiora,  Phaius  Norman  aureus, 
Odontoglossum  crispo -harry  an  urn,  O.  excellens,  Laeliocattleya 
Myra,  Lc.  Mercia,  Lc.  highburyensis,  Cattleya!  Enid  gigantea, 
Trichopilia  suavis,  etc. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingdon,  had  a  pleasing  lot,  includ¬ 
ing  the  rare  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum,  O.  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  etc. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  staged  a  fine  selection  of 
Dendrobiums,  including  D.  splendidissimum,  I).  Cybele,  D. 
schneiderianum,  D.  Nobile  Fleatliii,  D.  N.  Amesiae,  etc. 

Messrs.  Clibran,  Altrincham,  had  an  imposing  display  of 
Cinerarias,  comprising  some  200  plants  of  the  stellata  and  large 
flowering  section  of  a  good  strain.  Primulas,  Alpines, 
Veronicas,  were  also  staged. 

Silver  Gilt  Medal. — Messrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  had  a 
strong  display,  including  good  types  of  Sophronitis  grandifiora, 
.freely  flowered,  Brassavola  digbyana,  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
C.  Maudiae,  Miltonia  bleuana,  M.  Rozelii,  Cattleya  calumata, 
C.  Schroderae,  etc. 

Silver  Medals. — John  Cowan  and  Co,  Liverpool,  contri¬ 
buted  a  telling  display,  in  which  <  Hlnntoglossum  crispum,  0. 
vexillarium,  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya  Mendellii  showed  to 
advantage. 


Samuel  Allen,  Esq-,  Sale,  staged  Orchids,  having  good  Dendro- 
bium  Nobile,  Mr.  John  Alker,  jun.,  in  fine  form,  Cypripedium 
marmorophyllum,  etc. 

John  Hobson,  Esq.,  Altrincham,  had  a  telling  lot  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  triumphans,  O.  Crispum,  Cypripedium  villosuni,  etc. 

W.  Duckworth,  Esq.,  showed  good  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas, 
Cymbidium  lowianum,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  had  a  fine  bank 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Narcissus  in  variety,  and  Anemone  multi- 
petala  and  fulgens. 

E.  Rogerson,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  staged  pleasing  forms  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  etc. 

Award  of  Merit.— -Stanley  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate,  for 
Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Hugh. 
Low,  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Cattleya  Mozart,  C.  Louis  Chaton, 
Cymbidiums,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  a 
charming  collection  of  well-grown  cut  Carnations ;  Hubert 
Arthur,  Esq.,  Blackburn,  for  Cymbidium  lowianum  ;  Henry 
Brownhill,  Esq.,  Sale,  for  well-grown  Primula  obconica,  P. 
grandifiora,  and  P.  Forbesii ;  Mr.  Upjohn,  for  Primulas,  Con- 
.vallaria,  Orchids,  etc.  ;  James  Broome,  Esq.,  Llandudno,  spring 
flowers  grown  in  his  garden  in  North  Wales. 


LA  FLORALIE  AT  DUBLIN. 

April  4lh. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  that  Lady  Ardilaun  convened  a 
meeting  and  suggested  a  fete  in  aid  of  the  finances  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  A  grand  floral  feta  was 
accordingly  organised  under  the  auspices  of  tlia  society,  and 
opened  on  th©  above  date  in  the  Royal  University  Buildings. 
The  idea  was  a.  happy  one,  and  the  brilliant  result  will  vindicate 
the  work  of  its  organisers.'  The  show  was  not  at  all  favoured  m 
the  matter  of  sunshine,  but  the  rooms  of  the  University  Build- 
-ines  were  rendered  gorgeous  by  the  banks  of  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Primulas,  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  and  other  spring 
flowers  with  which  they  were  filled.  Flowers  were  served  forth 
to  buyers  by  ladies  in  four  stalls,  representing  the  four  provinces 

of  Ireland-  . 

Prizes  were  offered  for  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  m  fortv- 
f our  classes,  besides,  which  there  were  competitions  for  decorated 
motor-cars.  Amongst  the  competitors  in  the  floral  department 
one  of  the!  most  successful  was  Mrs.  Goodbody,  Obelisk  Park. 
Other  successful  exhibitors  were  R.  W.  Booth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  A.  H. 
Pirn,  Esq.,  Ernest  Bewley,  Esq.,  John  Millar,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Meade 
Coffey,  Lord  Ashtown,  Lord  Plunkett,  C.  M.  Doyne,  Esq.,  E. 
D oilier,  Esq.,  Miss  Pirn,  Miss  R.  Wrench,  etc. 

John  Millar,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Philip  Geoghegan),  Baggot- 
rath  House,  secured  the  Challenge  Cup  for  nine  pot  Roses.  He 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Goodbody  (gardener,  Mr.  Sam  Davis). 

For  table  of  foliage  or  flowering  plants  the  first  prize  was 
secured  by  Mrs.  Goodbody.  J.  E.  Jameson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Albert  Langley),  Seamount,  took  the  second  prize,  and 
David  Drimmie,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Byrne),  came  in  third. 

Mrs.  Goodbody  also-  took  the  leading  awards  for  exotic  Ferns, 
Azaleas,  table  plants,  Freesias,  Spiraeas,  Tulips  (single  and 
double),  Hyacinths,  and  had  several  other  prizes. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of  Daffodils  was 
secured  by  C.  M.  Doyne,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell), 
Wells,  Gorey.  He  also  had  the  best  collection  of  thirty  varieties 
and  the  best  twelve  single  varieties  of  Narcissus. 

In  another  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Narcissi  Lord  Ashtown 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Porter)  took  the  leading  place. 

'  C.  M.  Doyne,  Esq. ,  again  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  bunches 
of  double  Daffodils.  He  also  took  the  lead  for  twelve  distinct 
Daffodils  in  another  class. 

The  Challenge  Cup  and  money  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Roses  were  secured  by  Ernest  Bewley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer),  5,  Cowper  Road. 

E.  Dollier,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Rosemone),  had  the  best 
twelve  blooms  of  Mareclial  Niei  Roses. 

R.  W.  Booth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Fahey),  had  the  best 
twenty-four  blooms  of  Tulips. 

Lord  Plunkett  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Webster)  had  the  best  twelve 
bunches. of  hardy  flowers  grown  in  the  open. 

There  were  several  other  very  interesting  classes,  including 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  exhibited 
a  splendid  collection  of  Roses,  Daffodils,  and  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
bank  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  other  spring  flowering  subjects 
from  their  bulb  farm  at  Rush.  (Silver  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  Hartland  and  Co.,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Cork, 
exhibited  Daffodils  and  Cinerarias. 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  of  Lismore,  the  amateur  specialist,  also 
staged  aline  exhibit  of  Daffodils.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Sir  Josslyn  Gore  Booth,  Lissadell,  co.  Sligo,  had  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  Daffodils  from  Iris  garden,  not  for  competition. 

A  special  class  was  organised  for  decorated  tables  by  the 
society,  and  Mrs.  Goodbody  was  the  most  successful  winner. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  and  the  stalls  above  mentioned 
for  the  sale  of  liowers,  there  were  side  attractions  of  quite  a 
different  nature. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

April  I9th. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  very  crowded  on  Tuesday  last  oil  account  of 
the  show  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural.  The  tables  were, 
however,  crowded  by  numerous  groups  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  Daffodils  brought  up  for  the  Narcissus  Committee.  Orchids 
were  well  represented,  and  scattered  about  on  account  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  hall.  Besides  Daffodils  other  hardy 
flowers  consisted  of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  other  species 
and  varieties  of  Primula.  Several  groups  were  also  made  up  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  including  those  tilings  now 
in  season.  Anemones  were  in  strong  force  amongst  the  latter. 
Roses,  Amaryllis,  Japanese  Maples,  and  forced  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  such  as  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  Wistarias,  were  also 
well  shown. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group 
of  mixed  Orcliids,  including  a  handsome  new  form  named  Den- 
drobium  Thwaitesae  Veitch’s  variety,  Cymbidium  eburneum,  C. 
lowianum,  Zygocolax  Veitchi,  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya  inter¬ 
media  alba,  and  a  host  of  Odontoglossum®.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield  Com¬ 
mon,  “Woking,  exhibited  a  natural  hybrid  named  Oypripedium 
wellesleyanum,  -which  we  shall  describe  next  week. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoake,  exhibited  a  splendid  variety  of  Odontoglcssum  crispum 
and  a  magnificent  0.  triumphans  Lionel  Crawshay. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  had  a  large  and  very  fine  group  of  Orchids,  including 
splendid  varieties  of  Odontogloissum  crispum,  one  of  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  on  chance  for  As.,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  handsomely 
spotted  one.  Other  grand  types  were  O.  c.  lucidum,  O.  c.  King 
Richard,  and  0.  c.  Maud  Rochford.  He  also  had  very  fine  varie¬ 
ties  of  Cattleya  Schroderae.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora.  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  -and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  fine  group  of 
Orchids,  including  a  very  striking  new  Zygopetalmn  named  Z. 
gottiana.  Other  good,  things  were  O  do nt oglossum  loochristiense, 
Laeliocattleya  dominiana,  Odontogloissum  bellatulum,  Phaius 
Bluniei  assamicus,  and  a  vase  of  cut  Sobralias,  including  varie¬ 
ties  of  S.  macrantha.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  sent  a  very  handsome  variety  of  Odo-nto- 
glossum  named  0.  crispum  xanthotes  Cooksonii.  Fine,  also,  were 
0.  c.  smeeanum,  and  Dendrobium  Venus. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  Essex,  had  a  splendid  bank  of  Denrobiiun  devonianum,  most 
profusely  flowered.  In  front  of  this  were  other  Orchids,  such  as 
Cymbidium  lowianum  concolor,  Dendrobium  Benisoniae-,  Cattleya 
Schroderae  alba,  C.  S.  Fowler’s  variety.  Oncidium  concolor  was 
also  very  fine.  (Silver  Flora.  Medal.) 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  natural  hybrid  named  Cymbidium 
IAnsoni,  having  a  white  lip  with  a  dusky  yellow  blotch,  shaped 
like  that  of  C.  lowianum.  The  other  parent  would  seem  to  have 
been  C.  tracyanum  or  C.  giganteum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  had  a 
group  of  Orchids,  including  the  beautiful  Brassccat.tleya  Thorn1 
toni.  Fine,  also,  was  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  superbum,  Trico- 
pilia  suavis,  Dendrobium  crepidatum,  and  Laelia.  cinuabarina. 

Messrs.  James  and  A.  A.  MoBean,  Cooksbridge,  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  Odontoglossums,  showing  excellence  of  culture  by 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  and  the  long  spikes  of  bloom 
winch  they  carried.  0.  crispum  was  shown  in  quantity,  and  they 
lad  smaller  numbers  of  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Adrianae,  0.  Cervantesii 
an<^  w*tl'  very  long  racemes.  They  also  had 

well-flowered  plants  of  Oncidium  concolor.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

l  uM'-  ^  B„Ma7’  ®ys011  s  Lane  Nurseries,  IT nner  Edmonton,  ex- 
n  ited  a  collection  of  Roses,  Gardenias,  Clematis,  and  Ferns,  set 


up  in  groups  of  a  kind.  Rose  Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur  was 
particularly  fine.  Amongst  the  Ferns  was  a  very  fine  variety 
named  Pteris  Summersii.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  spring  flowering  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Fritillaria  latifolia,  F.  pudiea,  Erythronium  Hendersoni, 
E.  Johnsoni,  E.  giganteum,  Morrisia  hypogaea,  Ramondia 
N athaliae,;  Viola  pedata  bioolor,  and  several  hardy  species  of 
Orchid,  including  O.  robertianum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  had  four  boxes  of  a  very 
fine  strain  of  Polyanthuses,  and  also  some  richly  coloured  Primula 
obconica. 

Messrs.  W.  Balehin  and  Soils,  Hassocks,  Brighton  exhibited  a 
collection  of  hard-wooded  plants,  including  Tet  ratheca  ericoides, 
Acacia  armata,  and  other  specie®,  Genethyllis  fuclisioides,  and  a 
quantity  of  Primula  verticillata.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swauley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Polyanthuses  and  Ribes  san-guineum,  including  a  grand 
new  crimson  variety  named  R.  s.  King  Edward  VII.  They  also 
had  a  fine  lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  set  up  in  large  bunches. 
Notably  large  bloomed  varieties  were  Prince  of  Orange,  The  Sir¬ 
dar,  Snowstorm,  Airs.  B.  W.  Currie,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  and 
various  others.  New  varieties  of  this  year  were  also  particularly 
fine.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Storrie  and.  Storrie,  Diuidee,  staged  a  collection  of 
varieties  of  Primula  obconica  in  various  colours. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  including  the  tall  growing  Banksian 
Rose  Fortunei,  with  large  double  white  flowers.  A  new  tea  was 
named  Elizabeth  Kitto,  with  soft  shell-pink  flowers. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  plants,  including  Double  Lilac  and  purpurea  plena 
varieties-  of  the  common  Primrose.  They  also  had  Ramondia 
Nathaliae,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  Polygala  Ohamaebuxus  pur¬ 
purea,  Primula  frondosa,  and  other  interesting  tilings. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Cineraria 
Feltham  Beauty  in  many  colours.  They  also  had  a  fine  lot  of 
Amaryllis,  handsome  varieties  of  which  were  Verna,  Ronda,  Fine- 
don,  Marsus,  Norma,  etc.  The  new  Jasmiuum  primulinum  was 
in  fine  form,  as  were  fine  plants  of  the  blue  state  of  Hydrangea 
ho-rtensis  rosea. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  collection 
of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  etc.,  on  a  rockery.  They  also  had 
many  interesting  species  of  Primula,  including  P.  dentioulata, 
P.  elatior  (Oxlip),  P.  japonica,  P.  floribunda,  P.  minima,  P. 
frondosa,  etc.  Iris  Lorteti  alba  is  a  new  variety  with  white 
flowers.  A  very  interesting  hardy  Orchid  was  C'alanthe  discolor 
speciosa,  occurring  in  a  genus  where  one  would  hardly  expect 
liardy  Orchids. 

Messrs.  J.  Oheal  and  Sons  Crawley,  Sussex,  staged  a  collection 
of  hardy  spring  flowers,  amongst  which  we  noted  Aubretia  Moer- 
heimii,  Primula  japonica  oarminata,  blue  Polyanthus.  P.  Miss 
Massey,  and  others.  Magnolia  stellata  was  also  very  interesting. 
(Bronze  Flora  Aledal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  including  Atragene  alpina,  A.  a.  alba,  Rubus  arcticus, 
Iris,  pumila  caeirulea,  I.  p.  lutea,  Anemone  blanda,  etc. 

Messrs-.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  the  cut  state,  including  fine 
blooms  of  Ellen  Guillot,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawil-ey,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
and  various  others.  Plants  of  the  Polyantha  Leuchtstem  in 
pots  were  also  very  good. 

Alessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  diesJhunt,  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  Roses,  including  the-  double-  yellow  and  double-  white 
Banksian  Rose,  with  long  sprays  of  bloom  and  grown  in  pots. 
We  had  never  seen  them  better  bloomed.  They  also  had  forced 
Lilacs  and  Deutzia  gracilis  eximia,  all  well  flowered. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a 
splendid  collection  of  Japanese  Maples  in  great  variety.  Some 
fine  ones  were  Acer  palm  at  um  roseum  marginatum,  A.  p.  scolo- 
pendrifolium,  with  narrow  purple  segments  to-  the  leaves,  A.  p. 
tunbridgense,  with  broad  purple  lobes,  and  A.  p.  linearilobum 
purpureum  Crippsii,  with  narrow  purple  segments.  This-  is  the 
first  English  raised  seedling  of  a  Japanese  Maple  that  received 
an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs,  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
had  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  spring-flowering  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  F.  Al.  alba,  F.  recurva,  Erythronium 
recurvum,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Tulipa  Lownei,  and  the  splendid 
T.  Eichleri,  having  black  blo-ches  at  the  base. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Son,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses,  including  splendidly- 
flowered  plants  of  Blush.  Rambler.  Very  fine  cut  blooms  were 
Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Ulrich  Brunner,  etc. 
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Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  set  up  a  group  of  Auricula  Queen 
Alexandra,  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  ’they  also1  had  some 
well-bloomed  plants  of  Schizanthus  wisetonensis. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Outhbert,  Southgate,  N.,  set  up  a  splendid 
''roup  of  forced  Azaleas,  Staphylea  colchica,  Azalea  mollis,  and 
Wistarias,  all  interspersed  with  Japanese  Maples.  Many  ot 
these  plants  were  grown  in  the  form  of  standards,  so  that  they 
stood  up  above  the  dwarf  growing  bushes-  (Silver  Gilt  Flora 

Medal.)  T •, 

Messrs.  J.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines,  exhibited  a 

fine  collection  of  Anemones,  including  St.  Bridgid,  King  ot 
Scarlets,  A.  fulgens,  A.  Pulsatilla,  A.  nemorosa  fl.  pb,  and  A. 


dlThe  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  exhibited  Auriculas, 

Daisies,  Primroses,  etc.  ,, 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  plants,  including  Primula  denticu  ata,  P. 
Sieboldii,  P.  rosea,  Auriculas,  and  Saintpaulia  ionanth.a. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  ot 
Roses  in  the  cut  state.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal. ) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulliam,  Elsenliam,  Essex,  had  Auriculas, 

Primulas,  etc.,  grown  upon  a.  rockery. 

The  Craven  Nursery,  Ingleborough,  Claphain,  Lancaster,  also 
had  hardy  plants  on  a  rockery. 

Amongst  the  Amaryllis  the  sensation  of  the  meeting  was 
Snowdon,  a  magnificent  pure  white  variety,  with  a  green,  star  in 
the  centre,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Burns  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
11.  Fielder),  Nortlr  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield. 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons.  King’s-  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a,  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  Victoria,  Horsheldi,  Mine. 
Plemp,  Shakespeare,  Glo-ry  of  Leiden,  King  Alfred,  Empress, 

and  various  others.  ,  _  i 

Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley,  Brentwood,  Essex,  exhibited 

several  very  tine  new  varieties  of  Daffodils.  The-  -most  striking 
one  was  that  named  Great  Warley,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
white  Sir  Watkin ,  and  certainly  the  finest  m  this  section.  W alley 
Scarlet  was-  one  of  the  Englehearti  types,  with  a.  broacl  fiat 
crown  of  bright  orange-scarlet.  Another  one  belonging  to  the 
same  type  was  Zenith,  which  was  yellow  with  an  orange  run  and 

white  segments-.  ,  ,  ,  , . 

The  Rev  G.  H.  Englehe-art,  Dinton,  Wilts,  staged  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  hybrid  Daffodils,  including  many  fine  new  ones.  Very 
striking  were  Firebrand,  Lancer,  Will  Scarlett,  and  Hidalgo, 
having  sulphur  segments  and  the  yellow  crown  of  Sir  Watkm. 
Gold  Eye  is  oue  of  the-  Englehearti  types,  and  is  a  very  dainty 

VaMelsrs.  J.  Ve-itch  and  Sons  had  a  large  collection  of  Daffodils, 
including  Sir  Watkin,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Emperor,  Mine.  Ple-inp, 
and  Stella,  superba,  all  in  first-class  order.  They  also  had  Poly¬ 
anthus  Hose-in -Hose  and  the  yellow  Erysimum  Dw-arf  Compact. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  , 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  staged  a 
very  comprehensive  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  A\  lute  Lac  y  , 
with  a  long  lemon  trumpet.  The  most  striking  variety  in  then 
stand  was  Henri  Vilmorin,  having  white  segments  and  a  very  bold 
lemon  trumpet.  A  very  striking  one  was  that  named  Py ramus, 
with  huge  lemon  trumpet,  widely  revolute  at  the  mouth.  An 
excellent"  one  belonging  t-o-  the  poetaz  section  was  notable  for  its 
overlapping  segments  and  short  golden  cup.  The  members  of  this 
group  are  hybrids  between  N.  poeticus  and  N.  Tazetta.  (Silver 
Gilt  Flora.  Medal.) 

Mr  R.  H.  Heath,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  staged  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Daffodils,  amongst  which  we  noted  fine  specimens 
in  Hodsock  Pride,  Mine.  Plemp,  Weardale  Perfection,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  -many  others'.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  r’.  Darlington,  Escp,  Potters  Bar,  staged  a  collection  of 
Daffodils,  including  fine  bunches  of  Glory  of  Leiden,  Emperor, 
Maximus’,  Victoria,  King  of  Spain,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  many 
others.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  Gulval,  Penzance,  staged  a  large  and 
representative  collection  of  Daffodils,  a  fine  one.  being  Pilginn, 
with  white  segments  and  a  yellow  crown.  This  belongs-  to  the 
Incomp  air  abilis  section.  Others  were*  Ptarmigan,  Juliet,  and 
Marie  Louise,  the  two  latter  being  related  to  N.  po-eticus  or  its 
hybrids.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.)  ,  .  , 

R.  A.  Danvers,  Esq.,  Charlton  Cottage,  Charlton  (gardener, 
Air  West)  secured  the  Silver  Flower  Vase  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son*  for  a  collection  of  Daff  odils.  In  this  group  we  noted  fine 
bunches-  of  Dean  Herbert,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Alme  Plemp, 
Emperor,  Empress,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  various 

0t]\Iiss  F  W.  Currey,  L  ism  ore,  Ireland,  bad  a  choice  -and  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  such  handsome  varieties 


as  Atalanta,  Golden  Bell,  King  Alfred,  Mrs.  Robert.  Sydenham, 
White  Queen,  Ariadne,  and  Margaret  Boscawen,  the  latter  being 
a  medium-crowned  Daffodil  with  white  segments  and  a  yellow 
crown  of  massive  proportions.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King’s  Norton,  Birmingham,  staged  a 
collection  of  Daffodils,  including  a  massive  variety  named  Sur¬ 
prise,  a  trumpet  Daffodil  with  a  very  wide  funnel-shaped  crown 
measuring  2in.  to.  24in.  across  the  mouth.  Other  fine  varieties 
were  to  be  seen  in  their  collection.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  staged  a 
very  representative  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  such  splen¬ 
did  varieties  as  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  King  Alfred,  Mine. 
Plemp,  Brigadier,  Mrs.  M.  Perrin,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

J.  A.  Nax,  Esq.,  Tilgate-,  Crawley,  also  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Daffodils,  including  P.  R.  Barr,  Victoria,  Emperor,  Glory  of 
Leiden,  Mine.  Plemp,  Horsfieldi,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

To-  the-  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  find  room 
ini  your  paper  for  the  following  remarks-  on  the  proposed  gar¬ 
deners’  -association. 

Without  doubt,  the  formation  of  such  an  association  would, 
if  laid  down  on  the  proper  lines-,  be  invaluable. 

Why  is-  it  that  the  gardener  is  worse  paid  and  has  longer 
hours-  than  any  other  -skilled  workman?  Simply  from  the 
want  of  unanimity  -amongst  the  members  of  his  profession. 
Until  t-lrisi  is;  obtained  it  is-  hopeless  for  the  cardener  to-  expect 
anything  different  in  the  future  from  what  lie  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  the  past-. 

For  the  young  gardener  with  ability,  and  ambition  to  use 
it,  this  association  wo-uld,  like-  a  well-known  advertised  article, 
be  a  boon  and  a  blessing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  gardener 
who  has-  nob  met  the  duffer,  to  whom  the  gardening  profession 
ha,s-  proved  a.  veritable  dumping  ground  indeed. 

If  this  undesirable  is  excluded  from  the  garden — and  he  will 
lie  excluded  if  the  association  does  all  that-  is  hoped  from  it — ■ 
that  alone  should  be  sufficient-  to  commend  its  formation  to  tlie 
young  gardener  with  a  love  for  his  profession. 

As  it  is  the  young  gardener  whom  the  association  would 
Benefit  t-o  the  greatest-  extent,  it  is  to-  him  that  the  committee 
will  look  for  the  most  support.  As  one  who  has  given  the 
subject-  some-  considerable  amount  of -consideration,  I  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  strongly  advising  every  young  gardener  with  the  true 
intieres-t  o-f  liis  profession  at  heart  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
help  the  provisional  committee  in  the  very  laudable  projects 
they  have  in  view'.  What  is  wanted  is  co-operation.  Let  us 
unite  in  one  body,  and  I  for  one  have  no  doubts  us  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result-.  Dun. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Edwm  Hill. 

We  regret  to  note  the  passing  away  of  a  very  able  gardener  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  a-t  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
London,  on  the  13th  hist.  Though  quite  a  youn-g  man  relatively! 
be  had  been  gardener  for  many  years  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Mr.  Hill  until  recently  enjoyed  ordinarily  good  health,  but  con¬ 
tracted  an  internal  complaint.  After  the  best  advice  procurable, 
it.  was  discovered  that  he  would  have  to  undergo  an  operation, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  was  recommended  -to  go  to  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital.  He  entered  on  the  11th,  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  next  day,  and  he  succumbed  early  on  the  day  following 
it.  Needless  to-  say,  this  sudden  termination  to  a  brilliant  career 
as  a  gardener  has  caused  a  -sensation  in  the  wide  circle  of  friends 
amongst  whom  he  lias  been  familiar  for  many  years. 

He  was  sent  to  Tring  Park  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  -that-  he  fully  came 
up  to  the  expectations  they  entertained  for  him.  The  gardens 
at  Tring  Park  were  noted  for  the  excellent  order  in  which  -they 
were  kept;  while-  Mr.  Hill  frequently  gave  evidence  of  his  skill 
as  a  plant  cultivator  by  the-  new,  rare,  or  little-known  specimens, 
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especially  of  Orchids,  which  he  exhibited  from  time  to  time  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

For  a  long  time  past  he  was  a  member  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
of  that  body,  where  he  met  and  conversed  with  his  fellow- 
crardeners,  who  now  sincerely  regret  that  his  familiar  figure  will 
no  longer  be  seen  amongst  them.  Needless  to-  say,  he  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society.  He  was  also  a  benefactor  in  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  of  which  he  was  a  life  subscriber 
five  times  over,  Having  contributed  £25  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orphans. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  general  meeting  of 
Fellows  held  the  other  afternoon  51  new  candidates  we-re  elected 
Fellows,  including  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  Lady  Brunnet, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Raymond  White,  Hon.  Mrs.  Warren  Vernon,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Adams,  Mr.  B.  Lewis  Day,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Greenstreet. 
Mr.  George  Maseee,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  “  Potato  Diseases.” 

*  *  * 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — The  sixteenth  annual  dinner  of 
this  society — which  winds  up  the  season — was  held  at  the  Lyric 
Restaurant  on  the  14th  iust.,  the  president,  J.  Harris,  Esq., 
F.R.H.S.,  in  the  chair.  Over  forty  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
repast.  Music  and  song  interspersed  the  speeches,  which  were 
mostly  well  received.  The  president  urged  the  younger  members 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  meetings,  which  aimed  at  mutual 
improvement,  and  which  he  felt  sure  would  help  them  in  their 
work,  and  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  society.  The  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  reported  good  progress,  and  said  that  mutual  improvement 
was  necessary  among  a  class  of  men  whose  duties  were  so  varied 
and  of  whom  so  much  was  expected.  He  also  asked  employers 
present  to  believe  that  these  mutual  advantages  were  fairly  dis¬ 
tributed  between  owners  of  gardens  and  those  employed  in  them. 
A  large  number  of  prizes  were  distributed,  and  a  keen  interest 
taken  in  the  proceedings. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — -A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening  last,  when  Mr. 
P.  J.  Worsley  favoured  the  Bristol  gardeners  by  giving  them  a 
lecture  on  Daffodils.  Mr.  C.  H.  Gave  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  were  also  present  the  Misses  Worsley,  Dr.  Shaw,  and  Dr. 
Barclay  J.  Baron.  Mr.  Worsley,  in  his  opening  remarks,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  pay  the  society  a  visit,  and  to 
talk  to  them  about  a  subject  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  With 
the  aid  of  several  diagrams,  kindly  prepared  by  the  Misses 
Worsley,  he  pointed  out  the  different  forms  of  Daffodils,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Magni  Coronati,  Medio  and  Parvi  Coronati,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  many  varieties  in  each  section,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  those  varieties  by  the  fertilisation  by  insects,  especially 
bees.  Raising  Daffodils  from  seed  was  a  long  process,  and  after 
waiting  for  five  years  the  development  was  sometimes  not  very 
encouraging,  although  the  cultivator  was  occasionally  rewarded 
for  his  patience  by  obtaining  a  new  form  or  colour.  Mr.  Wors¬ 
ley  remarked  on  the  wonderful  improvement  in  these  spring 
flowers,  and  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  their  cultivation. 
A  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Barclay  J.  Baron,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  society  was  unani¬ 
mously  accorded  Mr.  Worsley  and  the  Misses  Worsley  for  the 
most  enjoyable  and  profitable,  evening,  to  which  Mr.  Worsley 
suitably  replied.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  magnificent 
display  of  cut  Daffodils,  Mr.  Worsley  showing  some  beautiful 
blooms.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cave  also  brought  a  number  of  his  valuable 
and  beautiful  seedlings,  which  were  greatly  admired.  Collec¬ 
tions  were  also  sent  from  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  showing  some  fine  blooms  of  many  varieties. 
Messrs.  Caraway  also  staged  some  beautiful  blooms  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  The  competition  for  the  prizes,  kindly  given 
bv  Mr.  C.  H.  Cave,  proved  very  keen,  and  showed  the  amount  of 
skill  required  to  obtain  such  good  results.  Mr.  Worsley  and 
Mr.  Cave  kindly  acted  as  judges,  and  gave  awards  as  follows  :  — 
First,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener  Mr.  Raikes) ;  second,  Mr. 
1.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener  Mr.  Shelton)  ;  and  equal  third  to  Mr. 
•J.  Chetwood  Aiken  (gardener  Mr.  Clarke)  and  Mr.  A.  Baker 
(gardener  Mr.  Orchard) ;  the  class  being  for  six  varieties  of 
Daffodils.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Baker 
(gardener  Mr.  Orchard),  for  a  collection  of  Primroses.  The 
coveted  Special  Certificate  was  recommended  for  Mr.  A.  Shipley 
(gardener,  Mr.  Wakefield),  for  a  most  beautiful  seedling 
Amaryllis. 


Change  of  Address. — The  address  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Garden 
Superintendent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  -after 
April  23rd  will  be  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

*  *  * 

Natural  Colour  Photography. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  on  the  7th  irust.  Mr.  F.  Enoch  exhibited  a  series 
of  more  than  fifty  slides  of  natural  colour  photography,  repre¬ 
senting  living  insects  and  flowers,  by  the  Sanger-Shepherd  three- 
coloured  process. 

*  *  * 

The  late  Mr.  Hermann  Herbst. — Messrs.  George  Nicholson 
and  IV.  Botting  Hemsley,  executors  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  Herbst,  announce  that  the  deceased  bequeathed  £100  each  to 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

*  *  * 

The  German  Emperor  at  Malta.-  In  the  gardens  of  the  San 
Antonio  Palace  the  Royal  visitor  was  shown  the  tree  planted  by 
King  Edward,  and  planted  a  similar  specimen,  saying,  laughingly, 
to  the  gardener,  “  Don’t  forget  to  water  it,  George.”  Before 
leaving  Palermo  -on  the  8th  inst.  the  Kaiser  took  part  in  a  battle 
of  flowers  arranged  in  his  honour,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
fun.  An  English  girl,  with  some  smaller  boys  and  girls,  obtained 
a  position  near  where  the  Emperor  had  to  land  from  his  yacht. 
When  he  arrived  they  stepped  from  their  carriage,  smothered  him 
with  flowers,  and  then  gave  him  three  hearty  English  cheers, 
followed  by  -a  triple  “  hoch!” 

*  *  * 

Forced  Strawberries  at  Covent  Garden. — The  present  sup¬ 
ply  of  forced  Strawberries  at  Oovent  Garden  Market  is  larger 
than  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  are  obtainable  as 
low  as  2s.  a  pound  wholesale.  The  demand  is  far  from  active. 
One  grower,  Who  forces  from  30,000  to  50,000  p-o-ts  of  Strawberries 
each  season,  says  that  at-  one  time  he  could  make  10s.  a  pound 
for  all  the  berries  he  could  bring  to  market  in  April  and  May.  It 
cannot  pay  forcers  to  raise  the  fruit  for  2s.  a  pound.  But  is  there 
any  need  to  do  so-?  At  this  very  time  there  are  growers  who  are 
obtaining  8s.  and  10s.  a  pound  for  their  -fruits,  which  is  four  or 
five  times  more  than  many  others  are  getting.  There  are  no 
foreign  competitors  to  contend  with. 

*  *  * 

Good  Prices  for  Orchids. — Lovers  of  Orchids  were  much 
interested  in  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  Warrenhurst  collection 
by  Mr.  John  Cowan,  of  Liverpool ,  in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  on 
the  6th  inst.,  When,  amongst  others,  the  following  prices  were 
realised: — Cypripedium  insigne,  Harefield  Hall  variety,  15 
guineas ;  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  hyeanum,  29  guineas ; 
Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae,  14  guineas  ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  fine  variety  in  flower,  20  guineas ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  guttatum  xanthoglossum,  18  guineas  ;  Odontoglossum 
Adrianae,  9  guineas  ;  Cattleya  Mantinii  inversa,  15  guineas  ; 
and  a  grand  specimen  of  the  unique  Coelogyne  pandurata,  which 
produces  green  and  black  flowers,  realised  20  guineas.  The 
general  prices  were  good,  and  showed  that  the  interest  in  these 
lovely  plants  is,  without  doubt,  increasing. 

*  *  * 

Bulbs  in  the  Lowlands  of  Lincolnshire. — Many  years  ago 
the  people  of  Lincolnshire  very  apropriately  named  a  part  of 
their  co-untv  “Holland.”  This,  of  course,  referred  to  the  fen 
district,  which  is,  indeed,  a  “  hollow  land  ”  filled  with  dykes, 
mills,  and  flower  farms,  like  Holland  on  the  Continent.  The 
soil  in  this  district  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  bulbs,  and  their  cultivation  there  is  very  practical 
and  business-like.  The  centre  of  the  -industry  is  situated  at 
“  Little  London,”  in  the  parish  of  Spalding.  The  farms  extend 
to  many  hundred  acres  of  land,  but,  of  course-,  are-  scattered  about 
between.  Spalding  and  Sutton  Bridge.  Daffodils  are  extensively 
cultivated,  but  the  flower  farmers  also  grow  Tulips-,  the  Aconite, 
Snowdrops,  and  the  Spanish  Iris.  In  the  height  of  their  season 
the  flowers  are  sent  by  special  train  to  London  and  several  of 
the  large  t  wns  in  the  Midlands,  as  well  as  Scotland.  During 
the  early  months  of  the  year  Daffodils  are  also  foroed  and 
marketed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  competing  also 
with  flowers  fjio-m  the  south  of  France.  Bulbs  are  also  sold,  and, 
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paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  Dutch  growers  are  amongst  the 
larger  buyers,  taking  away  many  tons  to  replenish  tlieir  stocks. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  a  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardener. — On  April 
13th  the  funeral  took  place  at  the  cemetery  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Pitt,  whose  death  occurred  at  Spring  Gardens  on  the  previous 
Sundav,  after  a  short  illness.  Deceased  had  been  employed  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  was  highly 

esteemed  by  his  fellow-workmen. 

*  *  * 

The  Conservatories  at  Schonbritnn. — The  beautiful  conser¬ 
vatories  at  the  Emperor  of  Austria’s  palace,  Schonbrunn,  are 
being  very  carefully  attended  to  at  present,  and  all  the  choicest 
buds’  and  blossoms  are  being  spared,  so  that  there  may  be  a  fine 
show  of  flowers  for  the  banquet  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  Hofbo-urg. 

-X-  dt  dv 

A  Valuable  Orchid. — An  Orchid  valued  at  £1,000,  and  for 
which  an  even  larger  sum  is  said  to'  have  been  refused,  was  an 
interesting  curiosity  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society,  opened  on  the  14th  inst.  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Only  experts  can  be  expected  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  this  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  uninitiated  stand  before  the  plant  and  wonder  ho.v 
its  value  can  possibly  run  into  four  figures.  It  is,  of  course,  rarity 
that  makes  it  so  prized.  The  variety  is  known  as  Odontoglossum 
ardent  issimmn  j  and  its  fortunate  possessor  is  Mr.  A.  War  burton, 
of  Haslington.’  The  flowers  are  blotched  with  chocolate  on  a 
white  ground,  and  formed  with  wonderful  regularity.  As  a 
curiosity,  the  plant  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the  show.  It 

was,  of  course,  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Prospects. — 'Fruit  growers  in  Kent  are  very  hopeful 
with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  coming  season.  According 
to  the  blossom  on  the  trees  there  will  be  a  general  and  good  crop. 
There  is  “  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,”  and  though 
the  blossom  buds  may  be  abundant,  the  fruit  may  be  scanty.  This 
might  be  due  to  bad  weather  at  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  fine  show  of  blossom  does  not  give  the 
results  we  expect,  and  we  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  wood 
for  some  reason  or  other  did  not  properly  ripen  the  previous 
autumn.  The  great  amount  of  rain  last  autumn  may  not  have 
had  any  deleterious  effect  ;  indeed,  we  think  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  the  more  hardy  fruits,  at  least.  Trees  make  a  deal  of 
growth  at.  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  to  enable  them  to-  effect  this 
properly  plenty  of  moisture  is  necessary.  European  trees  do 
not  require  so  much  sunshine  to  ripen  them  as  the  Peach  and 
Apricot,  which  ripen  earlier  than  Apples,  Pearls,  and  Plums. 

Droitwich  Experimental  Garden. — The  Worcestershire  Union 
of  Workmen’s  Clubs  and  Institutes  has  issued  its  annual  report 
of  the  work  accomplished  during  1903  at  the  experimental  garden 
established  by  the  organisation  at  Droitwich  eight  years  ago.  This 
garden  is  two  acres  in  area*  and  some  idea  of  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  attained  may  be  gained  from  the  following  list  of  its 
contents:  78  varieties  of  Apples,  47  of  Plums  and  1  Damson, 
35  of  Pears,  12  of  Gooseberries,  10  of  Strawberries,  11  of  Currants, 
9  of  Raspberries,  Parsley-leaved  Bramble,  Japanese  Wineberry, 
the  Logan  Berry  (hybrid  between  Raspberry  and  Blackberry), 
Strawberry-Raspberry.  The  gardening  instruction  of  the  county 
is  still  committed  to  the  union  by  the  County  Council.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  given  fifty-seven  lectures, 
at  which  the  average  attendance  has  been  thirty-six.  Twenty-two 
classes  have  been  held,  and  sixteen  demonstrations  given  in  graft¬ 
ing  and  pruning,  besides  which  four  pupils  have  received  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  experimental  garden. 

*  *  * 

Gardens  in  Holywell  Street.— The  early  history  of  this  re¬ 
cently-destroyed  or  demolished  London  street,  was  very  different 
from  what  it 'is  to-day.  On  April  13th,  1576,  the  ground  at  Holy- 
well  was  let  by  Giles  Allein  to  James  Burbadge,  an  actor-manager, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  first  theatre  or  playhouse  there. 
The  building  of  this  house  was  a,  means  of  improving  the  locality. 
In  more  distant  times  there  had  been  a  “  sweete,  wholesome,  and 
cleare  welle  of  water,”  but  the  locality  had  become  decayed  and 
marred  by  the  deposit  of  filth  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
heightening  the  ground  for  garden-plots.  Before  the  days  of  the 
Norman  invaders  (1006)  a  villa.ge  existed,  but  so  old  was  it  that 
it  was  known  to  the  Saxons  themselves  as  the  “  Aldwych  ’  that 
is,  the  old  village.  Before  the  recent  County  Council  commenced 
demolishing  this  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  making;  a,  wide 
thoroughfare,  a  street  running  nearly  parallel  with  Holywell 
Street  was  .  named  Wych  Street.  Thus  we  had,  until  recently, 
memorials  of  an  old  Saxon  village  'and  the  well  of  clear  water 
that,  once  existed,  though  it  seems  nothing  commemorated  the 
garden-plots. 


A  Large  Floral  Map. — A  floral  map  of  the  United  States  will 
be  exhibited  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  the  Sc. 
Louis  Exhibition.  It  will  cover  six  acres  of  a  sloping  bill,  and 
every  State  will  be  outlined  by  a  cinder  path.  Plants  grown  in 
the  different.  States  will  be  represented  in  the  map  either  put  of 
doors  or  under  glass.  A  school  of  gardening  will  be  held  beside 
it,  and  there  will  also  be  a  model  school  garden  provided  by  the 
Government.  School  gardens  are  becoming  popular  in  the  States. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  a s  b.iefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  slieet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  g  ve  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclose!,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  cdiioi  icd  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Palm  Leaf  Dying. 

I  am  in  a  slight  trouble  for  a  Palm  which  we  have  in  a  large 
conservatory.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
it,  and  am  sending  one  of  the  fronds  by  this,  post  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  only  one  that  Iras  gone  like  the  sample,  and 
it  stands  right  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  if  you  think  there  is  anything 
wrong,  or  is  it  just  the  old  fronds,  dying  off  ?  (J.  Cotttts.) 

We  inspected  the  Palm  leaf,  but  failed  to  find  anything  really 
the  matter  with  it  in  the  way  of  fungus  or  insects.  The  leaf  is 
dvino-  off,  but  it  seems  to  be  dying  earlier  than  it  should.  VVe 
think  it  was  a  question  of  treatment  during  the  timei  it  was 
bein')-  developed.  The  temperature  must  have  been  a  little  too 
low  when  that  leaf  at  least  was  coming  up,  and  for  that  reason 
the  leaf  did  not  become  properly  developed.  The  spaces  between 
the  ribs  are  too.  short,  thus,  preventing  the  folds  from  lying 
flat  One  half  of  the  leaf,  therefore,  shaded  the  other,  so  that.  it. 
did  not  get  the  full  advantage  of  light.  The  plant  being  m 
the  middle  of  the  house,  it  was  probably  in  the  coolest  place,  and 
more  or  less  shaded  by  the  other  plants  when  making  its  young 
oTowtli.  All  that  we  should  advise  would  be  for  you  to  place  the 
Palm  in  a  stove  or  other  warm  house,  if  possible,  when  making 
its  young  growth.  Palms  to  grow  properly  really  want  a  warm 
moist  place  just  when  their  young  leaves  are  being  produced. 
As  far  as  we  could  see  the  leaf  was  perfectly  free  from  enemies. 

Carnations  and  Wirtworm. 

The  garden  here  is  very  much  infested  with  wireworni,  which 
do  a  deal  of  damage  to  many  things,  especially  Carnations.  1 
have  a  fine  lot  of  seedlings  coming  on,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  I  could  do.  anything  to  clear  the  soil  of  them  before  planting 
the  Carnations.  '  An  answer  in  your  next  issue  would  oblige. 

(A.  M.  D.)  .  ,  n  ., 

It  seems  that  the  only  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  dig  the  soil 
twice  over  if  it.  has  not  been  already  prepared.  During  the 
operation  you  should  keep  an  eye  upon  the  wireworni  m  the  soil 
and  destroy  all  that  you  can  find?  At  the  last  digging  use  a 
o-oorl  quantity  of  well-decayed  manure.  If  this  has  already  been* 
done  all  you  can  do  is  to  fork  over  the  upper  soil,  taking  out  all 
the  wirewormi  you  can  find.  You  can,  of  course,  set  traps  all 
over  the  bed  after  planting  the  Carnations.  Pieces  of  Carrots 
or  Potato®  may  be  used  and  stuck  upright  into  each  of  them, 
so  that  when  buried  in  the  soil  you  may  know  where  to  look  for 
them  in  order  to  pick  out  the  wireworni  which  go  to  feed  there. 
It,  would  be  well  to  dig  all  oyer  the  vacant  ground  in  August, 
because  then  or  about  that,  time  the  wireworni  goes  into  the 
pupa  stage  to.  undergo  its  transformations.  By  disturbing  the 
soil  at  that  time  and  breaking  up  all  the  clods  you  will  do  the  j 
wireworni  a  great  deal  of  damage,  as  it  is  most  easily  hurt  y 
being  disturbed  at  that  time.  You  can,  of  course,  pick  up  ai 
specimens  that  you  can  find  at.  that  time.  If  the  weather  is  diy 
and  the  soil  in  the  same  condition,  it  will  be  so-  much  to  your 
advantage  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  wireworni. 

Vine  Leaves  and  Shoots  Eaten. 

I  send  you  some  leaves  and  shoots  of  our  Vines  to  show  how 
they  have  been  gnawed  by  some  insect  or  other  animal,  an< 
would  be  obliged  if  you  can  say  what  is  the  cause  and  reme<  y. 
(J.  B.  H.) 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  enemy  at  work  is  the  black 
Vine  Veevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatus),  a  sort  of  black  beetle  with 
a  moderately  long  snout,  which  carries  on  its  work  of  destruction 
chiefly  at  night.  Your  best,  plan  will  be  tO'  visit  the  house  at 
nio-ht  with  a  lantern.  Before  leaving  off  work  at  six,  however, 
you  should  lay  a  white  sheet  over  the  border  under  the  vines. 
Then,  when  you  enter  the  house  at  night,  turn  the  light  on  the 
Vines  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  rods  a  shake1.  If  there  are 
any  weevils  upon  them  this  will  cause  them  to  fall  on  the  white 
sheet,  and,  being  black,  you  will  easily  detect  them.  The  speci¬ 
mens  -should,  of  course,  be  gathered  up  quickly  before  they 
regain  their  feet  and  attempt  to-  run  away  and  hide.  Their  usual 
hiding  places  are  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  walls,  as  well  as 
under  clods  on  the  border.  All  the  defects  in  the  wall  should 
be  cemented  and  other  hiding  places  destroyed  or  done  away 
with. 

Primroses  with  Leaves  instead  of  Flowers. 

In  a  bed  of  Primroses  and  Tulips  here  several  of. the  Prim¬ 
roses  have  given  rise  to  green  leaves.  Where  this  occurs  the 
flowers  are  small  or  have  no-  effect  for  bedding  purposes.  Can 
you  say  what  causes  them  to  produce  leaves  below  the  petals  ? 

(W.  A.'  D.) 

Possibly  seed-s  might  have  been  collected  from  plants  of  this 
character  or  from  those  having  a  tendency  to  produce  green 
leaves,  such  as  those  known  in  the  varieties  Jack-in-the-green, 
Galigaskins,  etc.  In  order  to  avoid  this  in  the  future  you 
should  mark  all  those  that  are  re-ally  good  in  the  bed  for  pro¬ 
pagation  by  division  o-r  for  seed  raising.  Seeds  -should  only 
be  collected  from  the  very  best  and  most  showy  flowers  for  the 
purpose  required.  It  is  impossible  to -say  what  causes  them  to 
revert  and  produce  green  leaves,  but  occasionally  in  wild 
colonies  something  similar  may  be  observed,  and  cultivation 
seems  to  increase  this  tendency.  Plants  that  show  this 
character  would  also  be  likely  to-  give  a  large  percentage  of 
plants  showing  the  same  peculiarity  or  something  similar. 

Pot  Roses  with  Blighted  Leaves. 

Several  of  our  Roses  in  pots  have  lost  their  bright-  green  colour 
and  become  blighted  and  browned.  They  looked  the  picture  of 
health  a  few  days  ago.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  is 
the  cause  of  it?  (A.  R.  M.) 

In  all  probability  it  has  been  due  to  cold  draughts  of  air  upon 
the  tender  young  leaves.  Even-  Roses  growing  in  the  open  air, 
and  thus  perfectly  hardened,  as  far  as  free  exposure  -to  light  and 
air  can  make  them,  are  liable  to-  get  browned  and  more  or  less 
completely  destroyed  even  in  May  if  we  should  have  rough,  cold 
weather,  and  especially  east  winds,  about  that  time.  For  some 
time  past  the  skies  have  been  sunless,  making  the  leaves  of  plants 
under  glass  more  tender  than  they  wo-uld  otherwise  be.  Then  on 
the  advent  of  fine  weather  it  is  possible  that  you  may  have  left 
the  door  open  in  order  to>  keep  the  house  cool,  or  it  may  be  the 
winds  have  blown  in  -at  the  side  ventilators  upon  the  tender  young 
leaves.  The  plants  may  look  unsightly  for  a  time,  hut  they  will 
gradually  grow  o-ut  of  -it  later  in  the  season  when  they  make  fresh 
growth  under  more  genial  conditions.  In  the  meantime,  while 
keeping  them  cool,  you  should  endeavour  to-  avoid  cold  draughts 
striking  upon  the  leaves,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  piece  of 
tiffany  over  the  ventilators  when  open  to-  break  the  force-  of  the 
wind. 


Sand  for  a  Lawn. 

We  have  been  recommended  to  use  send  on  our  lawn  in  order 
to  improve  the-  turf.  The  object  in  this  is  no-t  quite  clear,  and 
we  should  be  obliged  for  your  opinion  on  the  subject  ’  (F 
Hodgson.) 

It  all  depends  upon  the  kind  of  sand,  but  more  particularly  upon 
the  nature  of  your  soil.  If  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and  inclined  to 
wet,  sand  of  any  kind  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  advantage 
y  making  the  soil  more  porous  as  the  sand  ge-ts  worked  into-  it. 
home  kind  of  soils  would  be  benefited  by  shell-sand  fro-m  the 
sea-shore,  which  would  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  in  the  same  way  as  pit  or  river  sand.  It  is  also-  of  a  calcareous 
niiUure  and  would  act  in  the  same  way  as  lime,  only  its  action 
would  he  slower  and  more  durable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your 
°f  a  fht  and  sandy  character,  no  -advantage  would 
J  lalfo7  US(Y0^  Sand  01  anT  kind, unless  it  is  what  is  known 
‘  ;  h  '  ,?and’  ^hich  is  of  the  nature  of  a  manure,  but  rather 
ffS  g  nab!,0f  permanent  advantage  to  grass  on  poor, 
St  0n,  the  f^er  k«nd,  it  wo-uld  bS  distinctly  a  dram 
de-cavefl  ™  apP  7  a  toPT  Messing  -of  soil  with  or  without  well- 
manure  tw  man,T-  Tt  I"  rather  klte  “  the  season  to  apply 
hrino-  ahmn  -r?d  K0arcfy  lave  tune  nor  sufficient  moisture  to 
°  1  R  c  ecay  aru  enable  it  to  become  incorporated  with 


the  turf  and  amongst  the  grass-roots.  If  the  grass  has  been  cut 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  spread  some  good  rich  soil  such-  as  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  beneath  the  potting  benches.  It  should  first  be  sifted, 
however,  to  get  rid  of  the  st-omes  and  clods,  then  spread  over  the 
ground  ;  sweep  it  or  scuffle  it  about  with  a  broom  to  work  it  in 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  then  give-  the  lawn  a  good 
rolling.  This  will  make  it-  level  and  smooth  for  the  mowing 
machine  by  the  next  time  this  lias  to  be  used. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  Failing. 

For  some  years  past  a  fine  plant  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  has 
been  getting  weaker  and  failing  to  give  satisfaction.  It  has  large 
thickenings  at  the  base  of  the  main  stem.  Do  you  think  I  can 
improve  or  restore  it  in  any  wa-y?  (Rose.) 

It  is  possible  by  cutting  back  rather  hard  to  induce  the  stem  to 
throw  out  young  shoots  below  the  thickening.  If  you  succeed  in 
getting  tlies-e  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  then  the  old  stem 
might  be  cut  away  well  below  the  thickenings,  which  are  usually 
described  as  due  to  canker.  Marechal  Niel  Rose  is  very  liable 
to  go-  off  suddenly  in  this  way,  especially  if  grown  in  pots.  Yo-u 
should  always  be-  prepared  for  it  by  raising  young  plants  from 
cuttings,  now  and  again,  so  that  yo-u  may  have  healthy  young 
plants  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  go  off  in  the  way  that  has 
been  described.  The  variety  is  liable  to  this  malady,  whether 
grown  upon  a  stock  or  on  its  own  roots.  It  may  be  described  as 
having  a  weak  constitution,  and  liable  to  get  cankered,  especially 
if  the  bark  of  the  stem  gets  bruised  or  broken,  accidentally  or 
otherwise.  Cuttings  may  be  rooted  during  the  summer  time, 
when  you  can  get  short  side  shoots  just  becoming  firm,  or  shoots 
may  be  -taken  in  the  autumn,  after  the  wood  .is  ripe,  and  put  in 
pos  of  sandy  soil,  keeping  them  in  a  frame  from  which  frost  is  more 
or  less  completely  excluded.  By  spring  those  that  hia,ve  succeeded 
will  be  rooted  and  ready  to  be  potted  on. 

Names  of  Plants 

(G.  W.  Re-ad)  1,  Muscari  botryoides  album  ;  2,  Scilla  sibirica  ; 
3,  Lamium  maculatum  ;  4,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  or  some  of  its 
varieties  ;  5,  Saxifraga  ligulata  ;  6,  Ara-bis  albida  flore  pleno.— 
(T.  D.  W.)  1,  Primula  verticillata ;  2,  Iris  reticulata;  3, 
Anemone  blanda  ;  4,  Pulm-onariai  saccharata  ;  5,  Primula  denti 
culata. —  (S.  H.)  1,  Spiraea  Thunbergii  ;  2,  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium  ;  3,  Lauras-  nobiTis  ;  4,  Pmnus  triloba  flore  pleno  ;  5, 
Forsyth i a  vi-ridissima  ;  6,  Erica  mediterranea.—  (A.  Davison)  1, 
Oth-onnacheirifolia ;  2,  Iberis  gibralt-arica  ;  3,  Primula  acculis 
Double  Sulphur ;  4,  Myosot.i-s  .  sylvatica  var.  ;  5,  Cyclamen 
ibericum  ;  6,  Arabis  lucid  a  variegata. — (R.  J.)  1,  Acacia  Drum- 
mo  ndi  ;  2,  Thunbe-rgia  laurifolia  ;  3,  Acacia  lineata  ;  4,  Brun- 
felsia  calycina  ;  5,  Pellionia  daveauana  ;  6,  Peperomia  metal lica. 
— (W.  T.  G.)  1,  Popu'lus-  alba;  2,  Populus  tremula  ;  3,  Salix 
daphnoides  ;  4,  Ribes  sanguineum. 

Communications  Received. 

J.  C.  Gillies. — W.  R. —  J.  P.  Dickson. — Barr  and  Sons. — H. 
Boshier.— James  Long.— R.  H.  S.— E.  A.  S — M  T  —  J  R  S 
— E.  G.  B.— S.  H.— W.  T— J.  M. — E.  A.  R.—  S.  M.—D  D  R  — 
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To  Seedsmen, 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Engineen 

SEEKING  TRADE  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Messrs,  maclaren  &  sons,  37  <&  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  have  pleasure  i: 

armour  e  ng  that  they  have  been  appointed  Sole  Contractors  for  the  Official  Publications  of  the  forthcominj 
Cape  Town  International  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  November,  December,  and  January.  TIr 
Corporation  of  Cape  Town  have  granted  the  use  of  Green  Point  Common,  and  the  Exhibition  and  Grounds  will  cove 
150  acres.  The  Exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  Viscount  Milner,  the  principal  Corporations 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  merchants  in  South  Africa. 

The  Official  Publications  are : — 

1.  The  Official  Catalogue  and  Guide  for  South  African  Buyers. 

2.  The  Official  Popular  Guide  to  the  Exhibition. 

3.  The  Daily  Programme  of  Entertainments. 

The  publications  will  contain  the  description  of  exhibits  and  business  announcements  of  many  hundreds  of  tin 
leading  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  circulation  will  exceed  by  tens  of  thousands  that  of  any  teclmica 
medium  circulating  in  South  Africa,  and  firms  desirous  of  placing  their  specialities  before  buyers  in  this  important 
market  should  secure  advertising  space  early. 

A  full  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  &.  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  lOcwt.,  4s.  percwt. 
1  cwt.  bag  sent  carriage  p  vd  to  any  station  in  England  on 
receipt  of  P.O.  tor  6s.  Extracts  from  ‘28th  Annual  Collection 
of  Reports 

NATIVE  CUANO,  FOR  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES,  ETC 

J.  W.  GREY,  Upwell :  “  Onions  best  ever  grown.  Potatoes, 
10  tons  per  acre  free  from  slugs,  etc." 

W.  Kibbev,  Portland  :  “  Potatoes  best  crop  for  seven  years. 
Valuable  for  vegetables  and  (lowers." 

NATIVE  CUANO,  FOR  FRUIT.  ROSES,  TOMATOES.  ETC. 

C.  WELSH,  Dunster  :  “Peaches  first  rate.  Onions  heavy 
crop.  Roses  very  good.  Good,  cheap  manure." 

C.  DraegbR,  Andover  :  “  Vines  and  tomatoes  very  good. 
Perfectly  satisfied.  Best  manure  I  ever  tried.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  Ltd.,  29,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  where  pamphlets  of 
testimonials,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 


Sphincter  GripHose 

"HERCULES”  Brand. 


F, R6DDAWAY &  G? L?.  Pendleton, 
MANCHESTER. 

/llso  maKers  o|- GARDENHOSE 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially 

prepared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture:  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a 
manurial  agent :  each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not 
benefited  by  having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  rooted.” — Apply  for  pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturers,  HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Leeds. 


HEATH  MANS  GARDEN 


IS  BEST 

Endell  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

LONDON,  W.  C. 

Heathman’s  Factory  and  Chief  Office : 

PARSON’S  GREEN,  FULHAM,  LONDON. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d. ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  Citv  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  (he  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume.,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  ar 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  mpst  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  tin-  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
4  1‘ o' phone  A  umber  is  997.  Ilolborn. 
COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  Al>- 
IIESSKD  TO  “THE  EDITOR"  OR  “THE 
BpSHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIA  IDUAL  MEMBER'S  OE  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  Garden  Village  in  Surrey. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
society,  on  the  13th  inst.,  James  Long, 
“  n^’  ,^ave  ,an  interesting  account  of  the 
mden  Village  ’  which  is  being  started  at 


Cudworth,  in  Surrey,  under  tiie  auspices  of  a 
special  association  which  was  formed  in 
November,  1902.  This  association  acquired 
an  estate,  and  is  now  selling  it  in  small  hold¬ 
ings,  averaging  10  acre®  each.  So  far  about 
thirty  families  have  bought  holdings.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Long  says  that  country-born  men  are 
the  most  desirable  applicants.  These  would 
include  gardeners,  fruiterers,  greengrocers, 
artizans,  builders,  and  mechanics,  even 
although  they  had  previously  gone  into  town 
and  become  partly  accustomed  to  town,  life'. 
The  first-named  three  types  of  men  are  found 
to  be  about  the  most  successful,  because  some 
of  them  know  what  is  wanted  in  one  of  the 
chief  trades  for  which  a  small  holder  can 
cater.  He  is  doubtful  whether  city-born  men 
could  ever  make  good  colonists.  The  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  strength  and  constitution  in 
a  life  of  outdoor  labour  makes  it.  difficult  for 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  towns  to 
meet  this  demand.  The  capabilities  re¬ 
quired  upon  the  soil  are  difficult  of  acquire¬ 
ment  if  it  ha®  not  been  accomplished  in 
youth.  One  year's  experience  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  enabled  them  to  make  a  saving  of 
one-third  in  the  cost.  They  must,  receive' 
credit  for  what  they  have  done,  seeing  that 
their  first,  sale  of  land  only  commenced  in 
February,  1903.  Although  the  average  of 
each  holding  is  about  10  acres,  they  really 
vary  from  3  to  25  acres.  Each  purchaser 
is  asked  to  pay  down  a.  sum  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  land,  with  an  agreed  percentage  on  the 
houses  built,  for  them,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
in  twenty  half-yearly  instalments.  Possession 
is  given  upon  signing  the  agreement.  Before 
commencing  operations  the  price,  design,  and 
material  have  to1  be  approved  by  the  buyer. 
— o — 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  festival 
dinner  of  this  institution  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole  on  June  28th  next.,  wei  may  remind  our 
readers,  that  thei  committee  have  asked  Mi*. 
Harry  J.  Vedtch  to  occupy  the  chair.  Mr. 
Veitcli  lias  been,  treasurer  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
institution  at  heart  will  wish  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  dinner  will  be  a  record  one,  asi  far  as 
the  financial  support  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Veitcli  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  individual  for  the  benefit  of  necessitous 
gardeners  and  their  widows,  both  in  the 
matter  of  time  and  money.  Wei  may  here 
state  that  the.  institution  is,  supporting  207 
pensioners  at,  present  at  an,  annual  cost,  of 
£3,796,  and  that  the  guaranteed  income 
does  n,ot  exceed  £860.  The  committee, 
therefore,  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  to,  eke  out  the  re¬ 
mainder,  which  will  be  seen  toi  bei  consider¬ 
able.  The  committee  and  all  those  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  affair’s  of  the 
institution,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  it, 


wish,  that  Mr.  Veitch  will  receive  a  hearty 
and  full  measure  of  support  from,  gardeners 
throughout  the  country.  It,  has  been 
customary  to  get  an  outsider  toi  take  the 
chair  on  this  important  occasion,  so  that  the 
committee  have  good  reasons  for  asking  for 
special  support  for  their  nominee  for  the 
chair  on  this  particular  occasioni.  At  the 
last  election,  we  may  remind  readers  that 
fifteen  pensioners  were  placed  on  thei  fund  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  there  were  thirty- 
eight  unsuccessful  candidates,  some  of  them 
quite  blind  and  others  quite  helpless,  await¬ 
ing  assistance. 

Freedom  from  Fungoid  Diseases 

Not  any  one  country  seems  to  have  all  the 
advantages  in  fruit-growing,  as  wo  are 
once  inoro  reminded  by  an  article  on  fruit¬ 
growing  iu  various  districts  of  Australia  in 
the  “Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ”  of  Western  Australia.  The  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  says  that  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  16  in.,  are 
not  the  best  for  Apples  and  Pears,  as  they 
cannot  be  a  commercial  success  without  irri¬ 
gation.  Even  where  the  average  rainfall  is 
similar  to  the  above,  if  the  temperature  is 
higher  the  crops  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
hot  winds.  He  says,  however,  that  “  the 
hotter  district,  is  mure  suitable  for  a  heavy 
wine  and  raisins,  and  is  very  free  from  fun¬ 
goid  diseases,  sulphuiing  being  hardly  ever 
necessary  except  in  patches.  The  cooler  dis¬ 
tricts  will  make  a  light  wine,  and  ought  to 
produce  a  bigger  crop  of  Grapes  to  the  acre, 
while  fungoid  diseases  will  he  more  preva¬ 
lent  and  harder  to  deal  with.” 


Compensation  for  a  Gardener. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jesse  Richings,  a  gardener  in 
the  employment  of  Mrs.  Ancrum,  of  St. 
Leonards  Court,  Gloucester,  until  June  2nd, 
1903,  has  been  in  receipt  of  compensation  on 
account  of  an  injury  to  one  of  his  eye® 
While  picking  upt  some  leave®  on  the  lawn 
his  face  came  in  contact,  with  an  American 
Aloe,  and  a  spike  entered  the  ball  of  his  left 
eye,  inflicting  serious  injury.  He  became 
an  out-patient  of  the  Gloucester  Infirmary, 
during  which  time  he  was  paid  half  a  guinea 
a  week  by  Mrs.  Ancrum.  In  February  last 
it,  was  certified  that  he  was  fit  for  work,  and 
payment®  were  discontinued.  Thei  gardener 
commenced  work,  but.  his  eye:  became  worse 
again,  and  he  was  sent,  to1  Sheffield  to-  be 
examined  by  Dr.  Snell,  an  eye  specialist. 
After  hearing  witnesses1  and  counsel  on  both, 
sides  his  Honour  Judge  Ellico-tt,  at  the 
Gloucester  County  Court,  on  April  20th, 
awarded  claimant  10s,  6d.  a  week  and  half 
the  value  of  the' occupation  of  the  house, 
assessed  at  £16  a  year,  which  he  formerly 
occ 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

The  Peach  Wall. —  At  the  time  of  penning  these  lines  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a,  good  $ef  of  fruit,  but  it  isi  too  early  tot 
speak  of  a,  full  crop  as  yet,  although  the  weather  hast  been 
most  genial  while  the  freest  havei  been  in  flower.  The  f'etw 
mild  days  have  also  favoured  growth,  which  means  that  dis¬ 
budding — that  is,  the  removal  of  surplus  shoots — must  now 
be  undertaken;  but  as  it  is  a,  most  important,  operation  a 
thoroughly  practical  hand  should  be  deputed  for1  the  work,  as 
if  done  in  a.  haphazard  way  it  may  spell  ruin  to  the  crop,  like¬ 
wise  affect  the  future  welfare  of  the  treie  for  file  next  year  or 
two.  Doubtless  the  besttrsha.ped  fan- trained  trees  are 
those  whose  shoots  radiate  right  and  left  froten  the  centre  asi 
one  stands  facing  the  tree,  and  retaining  those  shoots  that 
emanate  from  the  upper  side  of  the  wood  made  last  season, 
in,  preference  to  those  on  the  under  side,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  a,  shoot  is  required  to  add  symmetry  to  the  tree. 

The  removal  of  this  surplus  growth  must  be  piecemeal  and 
extended  over  two  or  three  weeks1,  commencing  with  the  more 
robust  trees  first,  retaining  the  basal  shoot  as,  well  as:  the 
terminal  one,  and  in  some  instances  another  midway  if  it  is 
considered  there,  is  space  enough  for  it:  to  be  trained  in,  and  not 
prove  detrimental  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  other  shoots. 
Overcrowding  naturally  favours  badly-ripened  wood,  and 
though  fruit  buds  may  appear  next  spring,  the  flowers  fall  to 
pass  through  thei  fertilising  period  with  safety ;  either  thei 
stamen  or  pistil,  or  it,  may  be  both,  are  imperfect,  with  the 
result  the  flowers,  drop1,  causing  many  to,  wonder  why  this 
should  be ;  and  the  answer  is  unripeared  wood  in,  most  instances:. 
Although  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  bear  chiefly  upon  wood 
laid  in  its  full  length,  fruiting  spurs1  may  be:  formed  by  pinching 
shoots:  a,  little  later  on.  where  space  allows:,  and  in  some  cases 
these  spur's  form  naturally  without,  pinching  being  practised 
at  all,  forming  short,  or  stubbly  growths.  Keep  a  keen  lookout 
for  aphis,,  dusting  with  tobacco  powder,  which,  if  not  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  will  keep,  it,  in  check  until  more  drastic 
measures  can  be  undertaken. 

Forced  Strawberries. — These  may  now  be:  planted  cut,  and 
should  the  variety  be  Royal  Sovereign  2  ft.  6  in.  each  way 
will  not  be:  too  much, :  2  ft.  we  find  a  suitable  distance  for 
other  varieties.  If  the  plants  have  been  well  attended  to  as 
regards:  root  waterings,  as:  formerly  advised,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  soak  them  in  a  tub,  of  water,  but  if  red  spider  has 
gained  a,  footing  on  the  foliage,  dip,  them  in  water  after 
making  a,  lather  of  soft,  soap  with  a,  mixture  of  flowers  of  .sul¬ 
phur.  Remove  thei  crocks:  without  breaking  too,  many  of  the 
roots,  making  a  hole  with  the  spade,  and  plant  2  in.  below  the 
surface  level,  allowing  a  basin  around  each  plant,  as  a  water¬ 
ing  should  Ire  given  if  the  soil  is  on  the,  dry  side  to  settle  the 
same  around  the  roots:,  first  treading1  the  plants  firmly  in  with 
the  feet. 

Raspberries,  being  surface-rooting  subjects,  throw  up  a, 
host,  of  suckers  same  distance  from  the,  mother  plant;  these: 
should  be  cut  off  with  the  flat  hoe,  as  well  as  any  weeds  that: 
may  be  pushing  through  tire:  soil,  and  where  young  shoots  are 
too  crowded  between,  the  old  canes  they  should  either  be 
cut  or  pulled  out,  thus  giving  the  canes  necessary  for  next 
year’s  fruiting  a  better  chance  to  develop. 

Apricots.  Now  genial  weather  is  with  us  the  protection 
may  soon,  he  removed  and  the  trees  gone  over,  rubbing  off 
surplus  fruit  where  a,  good  set  has  been  secured,  retaining 
the  larger*  and  best  situated  for  ripening.  Apricots  repay  for 
disbudding,  as  they  are  pronla  to  show  many  more  shoots  than 
is  required  to  form  either  spurs  or  Avood  to  train  in  for  next, 
year’s  bearing.  Those  springing  from  the  front  of  the,  branches 


may  be  dispensed  Avith  as,  soon  as  long  enough  to  handle,  re¬ 
moving  a  few  at.  a,  time  so  as  not  to  cause  a  check  to  the  tree : 
likewise  any  gross  shoots:  should  he  rubbed  off,  as  it  is  seldom 
they  form  fruit  buds  if  constantly  pinched  during  early 
summer.  Those  retained  should  be  pinched  at  the  fourth 
leaf,  except  those  for  laying  in,  at  their  full  length.  Keep  a 
watch  for  the  maggot  later  on,  usually  found  in  curled  leaves. 
I  mention  this  again  a,s  they  are  so  destructive  to  this  fruit. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  Jambs  Mayne. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Oncidiums.  —  The  Avide  range  of  distribution  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences:  in  regard  to  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions  in 
Avliich  the  plants  are  found  growing  in  a  AA-ild  state  make  it 
impossible  to  accommodate  all  thei  popular  Oncidiums  in  one 
house.  Such  specimens!  as  0.  jonesianum,  0.  lanceanum,  0. 
Papilio,  O.  sarcodes:,  and  a  few  others  can  only  be  grown 
where  the  accommodation  of  a,  stove  or  hothouse  can  be 
obtained  ;  here  they  may  obtain  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  the 
more:  or  less  root  moisture  may  he  provided  according  to  the 
growing  conditions  of  the  plants.  A  considerable  number  also 
require:  intermediate  house  treatment,  but  the  greater  bulk  of 
the:  cultivated]  species  can,  be  grown,  and  in,  fact  are  best 
accommodated  in  a  cool  house,  with  treatment,  similar  to  the 
conditions:  usually  adopted  for  the  cultivation  of  Odonloglos- 
sumsi.  The  larger  and  more  robust-growing  species  are:  best 
accommodated  in.  pots;  the  medium  and  dAvarf-giwing 
varieties!  can  be  cultivated  in  baskets  or  shallow  pans,  in 
which  they  can  be  suspended  from  the  roof. 

Blocks,  of  AVood  are  often  recommended  to  which  the  plants 
are  secured  by  wiring  when  first  imported.  In  hot,  dry 
Avea, ther  this  is  not,  an,  advantageous  method  of  culture;  the 
copious  amount  of  water  then  required  to  retain  them  in  a 
plump,  state  necessitates  constant  attention.  I  have  had 
many  of  the:  plants  grow  successfully  for  years  on  the  elongated 
stems  of  growing  tree  Ferns:.  Such  species:  as  0.  flexuoeum 
and  its  allies  are  particularly  suitable  for  covering  the  Fern 
stems. 

The  Leaf  soil  Culture. — If  any  one  class,  of  plants:  more  than 
another  have  benefited  by  the  adoption;  of  the  use  of  decaying 
leaves  in,  the  potting  composts  for  Orchids,  I  consider  the  so- 
called  Mexican,  section  of  Oncidiums:  may  he  mentioned  as 
haa rng  the  most  apparent  satisfactory  results1.  Such  species 
as  0.  marshallianum,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  crispum,  and  the  allied 
genera  and  natural  hybrids  have  lor  years  past  been  annually 
imported  in,  large  quantities.  These  grew  for  a  season  or  two 
and  flowered  satisfactorily ;  then  they  suddenly  began  to,  de¬ 
cline,  and  in.  a,  short  time,  died  out  altogether.  I  have  plants 
in.  my  charge  at  the:  present  time  of  thei  above-mentioned  kinds 
which  had  so  far  diminished  in  structure  that,  they  were  not, 
worth  t,he  pots  they  were  in. 

These  were  turned  out  of  their  baskets  two  years  ago  and 
planted  in  a,  compost  of  tAA'o -thirds  decayed  leaves;  to  one  of 
Peats  moss,  and  rough  sand.  If,  was  most  remarkable  the 
to  st  yeai  advance,  but  thei  second  season  they  have  so  far 
recovered  themseitoes,  that  they  are  at  the  present  time  emit- 
ting  strong  flower-scapes  that  are  about,  bursting  their  buds. 
The  bottoms,  of  the  pots,  have  Bracken,  roots,  in  place  of  the 
usual  broken  pot  drainage.  The  compost  is  made  thin  and 
the:  surface  lias  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss. 

I  ha\  e  also:  had  imported  plants  to  deal  Avith  since,  and  both 
last  year  and  this:  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  One 
tiling*  should  be  guarded  against —that:  is;,  not,  to  permit  the 
flower-scapes:  to:  remain  too  long  on  the  plants  after  the  blooms 
liaA’e  become  fully  expanded  ;■  there  is  nothing  distresses  these 
plants  so  much  as  permitting  the  pseudo-bulbs,  to  become 
unduly  shrivelled  from  the  strain  of  flowering.  The  flowers1 
last  almost,  as  long  after  cutting,  if  placed  in  Avafer  in,  the 
house  in,  Avliich  they  are  grown,  so  if  it,  is  desirable  to  obtain, 
the  full  benefit  of  their  display  there  is1  really  no,  necessity 
in  distressing  one  s  plants  in,  procuring  it.  H.  J. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Continuing  the  notes  of  a,  fortnight  ago  on  spring-flowering 
plants,  one  isi  struck  with  the  free-flowering  qualities  of 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  often;  called  the  “  Pasque  Flower.”  This 
plant,  is  found  wild  in  places1,  but  under  cultivation  the  plants 
are  stronger  and  flower  more  profusely.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant,  for*  beds  or  borders,  the;  pretty  lilac  flowers  making  a 
nice  change  from  the  blue  and  yellow  shades  so;  prevalent  in 
spring-flowering  plants1.  To  increase  the  stock  of  Anemone 
Pulsatilla  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  divided  after  flowering, 
but  probably  the  best  results  are  got  by  planting  in  positions 
where  they  can  remain  permanently. 

One  of  the  brightest  patches  of  colour  in,  the  flower  garden 
at  present  is  a,  group  of  the  scarlet  Windflower,  Anemone  ful- 
gens.  The  roots  of  this  species  may  be  planted  in,  autumn  in 
beds  or  borders  of  moist  loamy  soil,  a;  tine  show  resulting  in 
spring. 

Anemone  eoronaria,  is  now  showing  flower  freely,  and  will 
shortly  make  a  fine;  display.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this; 
species,  and  the  colours,  vary  through  red,  white  and  purple 
or  blue.  The  roots:  may  be  planted  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  way  as  Anemone  fulgens  ;  but  the  latter  come®  into 
flower  a,  few  weeks  earlier.  Of  bulbous!  plants;  following  the 
earliest  Scillas  and  Chiouodoxas  we  have  several  beautiful 
species  of  Muscari.  One  of  the  best-known  and  prettiest,  -isi 
Muscari  botryoide®,  which  produce®  spike®  of  blue  flower®,  ' 
growing  about  9  in.  high.  Another  useful  specie®  is  Muscari 
coniicumJ  somewhat,  resembling  the  former  and  at  present  a 
mass  of  dark  blue  flowers;. 

Muscari  armeniacum  isi  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful, 
flowering  rather  later  than  the  above  pair ;  the,  spikes  of  in¬ 
tense  dark  blue  flowers  are  very  effective.  Tliei  Muscari®  may 
be  planted  in  beds;  or  borders  of  any  good  garden  soil,  but,  like 
many  other  bulbous  plants,  they  benefit  by  not  being  taken 
up  yearly.  In  positions  such  as  the  margins  of  shrubberies  or 
under  deciduous  shrub®  they  will  make  a,  fine  show  every 
spring. 

An  excellent  annual,  not  ®oi  often  seen  as  it  might  he,  i®  the 
single  form  of  the  China  Aster,  viz.,  Callistephus  hortensis  ; 
young  plants  may  be  raised  in  the  usual  way  and  planted  out 
later,  but  seed.®  may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  at  present.  In 
good  soil  the  plants  attain  a  height  of  from  15  in.  to  18  in., 
and  produce  abundance  of  flowers!  of  a  pink  or  lilac,  colour. 

B.  W.  J. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

-Nymphaeas  —  There  isi  no  other  genus  of  aquatic  plant® 
which  has  received  so  much  attention  from  the  hybridist  a® 
this  during  recent  years,  and  there  are  certainly  no  water  plants 
which  are  more  greatly  admired.  They  are  so  easily  cultivated, 
too*,  that  anyone  can  grow  them,  whether  a  stream  exists  in 
the  garden  or  not,  but,  the  best  results1  are,  of  course,  obtained 
from  a  stream  or  pond  reserved  specially  for  their  culture, 
and  if  this  is  a  gently  running  one  so,  much  the  better.  There 
are  two  enemies  which  Water  Lilies  have  to  fight  against,  the 
one  being  rats,  and  the  other  pond  weeds,  both  of  which  must 
lie  kept  down,  or  the  result®  will  be  disappointing'.  The  best 
way  I  know  to  guard  against  these  is  to  have  a,  pond  constructed 
with  a  concrete  bottom,  and  though  this  may  be  a  little  more 
expensive  at  first,  one  will  be  well  repaid  afterward®.  We 
have  for  some  year®  cultivated  a,  collection  in  a,  pond  of  this 
■  ort,  and  no  trouble  from  pests  has  accrued.  It  is  necessary 
to  build  brick  pockets  in  which  to  place  the  soil,  and  holes 
should  be,  left  at  the  sides  so  that  water  is  able  to,  pass  through. 
A®  to  what  depth  of  water  Nymphaeas  should  be,  planted  in 
there  seems  to  he  a.  difference  of  opinion,  but  we  have  attained 
excellent  results  in,  the  depth®  I  give  below. 

I  or  the  common  white  variety  alba,  and  its  two  forms,  ean- 
d  id  is  si  m  a  and  plenissimn,  we  have  found  from  6  ft.  to,  8  ft.  of 
water  none  too  much,  and  for  the  centre,  or  in  deep  water 
these,  three  are  excellent,  the  two,  latter  having  immense  white 


flowers.  For  the  Marliaceia,  type  and  similar  varieties,  such  as 
tuberosa,  odoraita,  Laydekeri,  earoliniana,  Seigno-uretii  and 
Rob-insoni,  from  2£  ft.  to  3  ft.  is  not  too,  deep.  I  consider  it 
a  mistake  to  plant  these  strong-growing  kinds  in  about  18  in. 
of  water,  as  is  often  advised,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
plants  much  prefer  the  depth  mentioned  above.  They  are 
then  able  to  expand  and  develop  properly,  and  are  also  secure 
from  fffeist.  For  the  varieties  pygmaea  and  p.  helveola  1  ft. 
to,  18  in.  of  water  is  sufficient,  as  these  are  very  small  growers 
and  well  suited  for  cultivating  in  tubs  or  pans. 

The  beat  time  for  planting  Nymphaeas  is  from  the  middle 
till  the  end  of  April,  just  as  the  young  growth  is  commencing. 
If  the  plants  are  received  from  a  nursery  they  will,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  b©  small  and  should  be  placed  in  punnets  or  small 
baskets  and,  laid  in  shallow  water  till  nicely  rooted,  after  which 
place  in  a  larger  basket  and  stand  in  their  permanent,  position. 
Any  old  basket  will  answer  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  rot  after 
a  time  when,  the  plant  is  rooted  into1  the  bed  of  the;  stream. 
No  special  soil  is  at  any  time  necessary,  and  nothing  suit®  them 
better  than  rich,  dark  clay. 

The  Marliaceia  type  are  among  the  best,  being  good  growers- 
and  free  powering.  A  few  more  very  excellent,  sort®  are:  N. 
ellisiana,  N.  aurora,  N.  exquisite,  N.  glorio-sa,  N.  andreana 
and  N.  fulva. 

Aponogeton  distachyon. —  At  the  present,  time  this,  is  quite 
the  most,  conspicuous  plant  in  the  water  garden,  and  I  think  it, 
would  be  more  largely  cultivated  if  better  known.  It,  corned 
into  flower  at,  the  end  of  March  and  continues  till  the  autumn, 
and  these  are  pure  white  with  black  spots  in  the  centre.  It  isi 
commonly  called'  the  Cape  Hawthorn,  the  flowers  being  de¬ 
liciously  scented.  The  cultivation  is;  the  same  asi  that  advised 
for  Nymphaeas,  except,  that  division,  should  be  done  in  early 
spring,  and  it,  should  not  be  planted  in,  water  more  than  18  in. 
deep. 

Thei  Dutch  Hoe  should  now  be  frequently  used  among  all 
growing  plants:,  which  will  greatly  assist  them  in  going  away 
freely  and  also;  destroy  weeds.  Violas  should  have  the  flowers 
picked  off  until  they  become  established,  and  a  dusting  of  soot 
in  showery  weather  will  be  beneficial  to  these  and  early-flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens1,  Elstree. 


Grape  Thinning. 

The  season  is,  here  or  almost  when  the  general  run  of  Grape 
grower®  will  be  turning  their  attention  to  the  thinning  of  the 
berries  and  bunches.  This  operation  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  Grape  culture,  and  many  a  good  bunch  of  Grape® 
is  spoilt,  by  being  badly  thinned.  It  require®  great,  care  and 
practice  to  thin,  a,  bunch  of  Grapesi  properly,  no  matter  what,- 
variety  it  may  be,  and  I  trust  a.  few  words  may  be  of  use  to 
readers  of  our  valuable  paper. 

In,  the  first  instance,  the-  fools  which  one-  has:  to  work  with, 
should  be  considered.  The  scissor®  should  always;  be  kept 
clean,  bright,  and  well  sharpened,  especially  at  the-  ends  of 
the  blade,,  which  part,  ha®  to  do  the  most  cutting ;  and  so 
that  the  bunch  need  not  be  touched  by  the  hand,  a  pointed 
stick  should  be  kept,  handy,  and  this  can  b-e  used  to  turn  tliei 
bunch  in,  any  position.  The  time,  to  start  thinning  a,  bunch 
is  when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  but  this 
must  be  judged  according  to  the  variety  and  the  way  the 
bunch  ha, si  “  set.”  Some  of  the  Hamburghs  set  very  thickly, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost,  in  getting  to  work  on,  these,  or 
the,  berries;  may  swell  quickly  and  render  the  operation  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  Muscat  varieties  do,  not  always  set,  so  thickly  as 
some,  and  care  should  be,  taken  not,  to,  thin,  too  much,  or  the 
bunch  will  never  fill  up.  Start  thinning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bunch,  holding  it  firm  with  the  stick,  and  remove  most-  of  the 
inside  berries,  leaving  enough  to  keep-  the  bunch  from,  falling 
flat,  when  laid  on,  the-  dessert,  dish.  Do  not  take  all  the  berries, 
out  the  first  time  of  thinning,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  small 
or  badly  set.  Always  leave  the  berries  that  are  at  the  point 
of  each  stalk,  and  especially  those  on  the  shoulders,  as  nothing 
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looks  worse  than.  a.  bunch  of  Grapes  with  a.  long  stalk  and 
no.  .shoulders. 

When  the  bunches  have  all  been:  thinned  oncei,  if  they  have 
set  well,  it  will  be  time  to  go  over  them  again,  and  take  out 
a  few  moke  from  each  bunch.  Each  berry  should  be  cut  clean 
out,  n.ot  leaving  any  stalk,  as  this  looks  unsightly.  Soane 
varieties,  such  as  Muscats  and  Alicantes;  generally  have'  a 
good  lot  of  unset  flowers  left  in  them,  and  should  be  cleaned 
before  commencing  to  thin  them.  I  have  not  space  here  to 
mention  a.  good  many  varieties,  but  no  two  sorts  want  thin¬ 
ning  alike.  For  instance,  Gros  Colmar  or  Gros  Maroe  will 
need  twice  as  many  berries  removed  as  would  a  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Lady  Downes.  Seedling,  or  some  of  the  White  Sweet- 
waters. 

Thei  best  time  of  the  day  for  thinning  is  in  the  early  morning 
or  evening,  when  the  house  isi  cooler  and  drier.  The  hands  are 
also  drier  then  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  mark  the  berries 
should  they  happen  to  touch  them.  When  finished  for  the 
time  being,  the  scissors  should  be  wiped  dry  and  cleaned,  and 
put  in  a  diy  place  until  wanted  next  time.  The  operation,  is 
rather  tedious  at  first,  but  one  soon  gets  used  to  it  and  cam 
thin  a  bunch  comparatively  easy,  after  doing  a  few  carefully. 
Take  care  always  that  the  points  of  the  scissors,  are  not  too 
sharp-,  or  the  berries  that  are  left  may  get.  pricked,  and  this 
greatly  disfigures  them  when  the  bunches  are  ripe,  and  alsoi 
impairs  their  keeping  qualities.  Grapes'  that  are  intended  for 
keeping  all  the  winter  should  be,  as  a.  rule,  thinned  rather' 
more  freely  than,  those  intended  for  summer  and  autumn,  con¬ 
sumption,  Three  times'  isi  not  too  much  to  look  over  them 
with  the  scissors',  as  a.t.  the  third  thinning  there  are  usually  one 
or  two  berries  that  would  be  better  removed,  especially  inside 
the  bunch.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Garden  Insects. 

This  is  one-  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  connection 
with  gardening,  and  should  be  closely  studied  by  all  whoi 
wish  to  be  successful. 

There'  are  so  many,  and  they  are  so  varied  in  their  habits', 
and  if  not  properly  understood  how  to  check  them,  some  of 
them  can  do  immense  damage. 

Insects  pass  through  .several  stages  before  they  reach  the 
perfect  state,  from  the  eggs',  to  the  larva,  then,  to  the  pupa 
stage,  and  then  comes  the  perfect,  insect. 

In  most  cases  it  is  in  the  larva,  stage  that,  the  insect  does  the 
most  damage',  and  soi  it  is  to  this  that  the  gardener  must  turn 
his  attention,  though  hei  should  be  on  the  outlook  to  check  as 
far  as  possible  the  female  insect,  when,  it  is  laying  its  eggs. 

The  larvae  of  insects  cam  be  divided  into  two  sections' — . 
namely,  the  sucking  larvae  and  the  biting  larvae.  Now,  for 
the  former  you  must  use  a,  poisonous  insecticide  which  will 
stick  to,  the  larva  and  take  effect  upon  itself,  as  it  penetrates 
its  sucking  mouth  into  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  or  soft  stem,  and 
sucks  the  juice  tout  of  them.  Thus;  you  see  the  difficulty  it  isi 
under1  ordinary  circumstances'  to  get  rid  of  such  insects ;  but, 
in  using  a,  wash,  mix  with  it  some  soft  soap.,  and  it  will  then 
stick  to  the  insects  and  fix  the'  poison  on  to  them. 

For  'the  biting  larvae  it,  is  an  easier  matter  to1  get’  rid  of 
them;  in,  some  instances  if  poisonous  substances  are  objected 
to,  they  can  be  got  rid  of  by  applying  a  bitter  or  bad  tasting 
substance  to  the  plants,  when  they  will  be  starved.  Of 
course,  where  a  poisonous  substance  can  be  used,  they  can  be 
got  rid  of  at  once  by  spraying  or  dusting  over  the  plants.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  put  on.  the  powder  or  wash  in  as  fine,  a  dust 
or  spray  as  possible,,  and  go  over  every  part,  of  the  plant, 
so  as  not  to  leave  any  part,  where  they  can  live  on.  until  the 
effects  cf  the  poison,  have  gone ;  and  it  is  better  to  give  a| 
small  spraying  or  dusting  two  or  three  times  in  a  sea.son, 
where  the  ground  or  plants  have  been  infested,  than,  to  give 
a  laro:e  dose  all  at  one  time. 

There  are  many  insecticides  and  means  of  getting  rid  of 


insect  pests;  but  a  knowledge  both  of  the  insect  and  of  the 
insecticide  is  highly  essential  or  a  great  amount  of  damage 
may  be  done  in  this  direction  also. 

Paraffin  oil  is  a.  splendid  insecticide  used  at  the  rate  of  a 
wineglassful  to  the  gallon  of  water  for  ordinary  outside  use, 
such  a®  the  Carrot  fly,  Onion  fly,  etc. 

The  juice  of  quassia  chip®  is  another  very  good  insecticide, 
and  is  veay  hitter;  4  lb.,  boiled,  will  make  about  50  gallons  of 
insecticide.  Add  about,  6  lb.  of  soft  soap,  which  will  make  it 
stick  the  better  to  the  plants  and  insects  themselves. 

Of  the  poisonous  substances,  Paris  Green  and  London 
Purple  are  the  most  common  and  oftenest  used,  though 
cyanide  is1  being  used  with  deadly  effect ;  hut  all  those  should 
only  be  used1  with  the  greatest  care  by  those  who  understand 
them  thoroughly. 

The  first  two  arei  better  known  and  can  be  mod  more  freely 
for  caterpillars,  winter  moth,  -etc.,  on  fruit  tree®,  but  care  must 
be  taken,  mot  toi  let  any  of  the  liquid  get  into  any  sore  in  the 
hands',  and  also  you  should  stand  on  the  opposite  side  from 
which  the  spray  or  dust  isi  blowing,  so  as  not  to  inhale  the 
poison. 

In  using  washes  of  all  kinds  you  should1  always  be  careful 
to  keep-  the  substances  well  mixed,  or  the  water  will  come  off 
first  in  the'  case  of  London  Purple  and  Paris  Green  and  do 
no  good,  and  then  the  poison,  last  and  do  harm  ;  or  in  the  case 
of  the  paraffin  mixture  the  oil  will  come  off  first  and  do  harm 
and  the  water  last. 

There  are  small  sprayers  which  are  extremely  handy  for 
distributing  the  powder  in  fine  dust,  and  also  for  liquid  spray¬ 
ing,  .such  as  the  knapsack,  etc:.,  for  band  use  in  the  garden, 
which  keep®  the  liquid  mixed  as  well  as  sending  it  out  in  a  very 
fine  spray  by  great  force ;  while  there  are  larger  instruments 
foa"  field  work,  which  are  drawn  by  horses,  and  the  pump®  are 
propelled  by  the  wheels. 

Insects  breathe  by  pores',  and  if  these  minute  openings  can 
be  properly  stopped  up,  then  you  get  rid  of  the  insects.  I 
remember  a,  gardener  telling  me.  lie  had  a  Rose  border  close 
to  the  road,  and  the  bushes  were  literally  covered  with 
Aphides' ;  he  was  just,  wondering  what  to  do  with  them,  when 
there  was  a  wind  storm  and  the  hushes  were  perfectly  white 
with  dust ;  then  in  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  deluge  of  ram, 
and  when  lie  went,  and  examined  his  bushes'  they  were  tho¬ 
roughly  clean. 

Thei  dust  had  stopped  up,  the  brea. tiling  pores  and  suffocated 
them,  and  then  the  rain  had  washed  them  all  off.  W.  Good. 


Primula  obconica  hybrids. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  several  refer¬ 
ence®  to,  new  shade's  of  the  above,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  English  growers  alone  are  working  upon  this  species. 

Indeed,  my  correspondence  tends  to  show  that  America,  is 
well  to  the  front,  if  not  really  ahead. 

It  is  some  four  years'  since  that  I  first  became  familiar  with 
the  strain,  worked  up  by  a  clever  Geinnan-American,  but  at 
that,  time  I  did  not  succeed  m  getting  beyond  a  white  and  a 
blush,  in  addition  to  the  typical  colour. 

Cii  cum  stance,  si  prevented  my  continuing  to  cultivate  them, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  strain  of  P.  obconica  as  large 
and  fine,  a®1  P.  sinensis,  exist®.  A  note  before  me  states  that 
they  are  hybrids  between  P.  obconica  and  P.  sinensis,  and  in 
addition  to  being  fringed  in,  many  instances;  vary  in  tint  from 
pink  to  white;  including  violet,  blush,  rose,  mauve,  lilac  and 
red. 

They  are  extremely  vigorous  and  floriferous,  and  entirely 
lack  the  poisonous  qualities  attributed  to  P.  obconica. 

They  a,ie  the  results  of  patient  work  by  the  same  grower, 
vho;  somei  tune  since,  succeeded  in  crossing,  after  fifteen  years, 
the  tuberous  Begonia  with  Rex,  resulting  in  a  tuberous  hex 
strain,  with  small  leave®. 

The  latter  characteristic,  I  understand,  is  being  rapidly 
improved  upon. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Phaius  Hmnblotii  albus. 

The  typical  or  ordinary  form  of  this  Madagascar  Orchid  has 
ji„ht  rosy-purple  sepals  and  petals  shaded  with  white.  Thei 
lip  has  rather  more  colour,  especially  at  the  very  base,  but 
the  terminal  lobe  is  rosy-purple,  washed  with  white  in  thei 
centre.  The  side  lobes  are  reddish-brown,  deepening  to 
crimson  at  the  margin.  A  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  lip 
is  the  two  large  fleshy  excrescences  forming  the  crest  on  the 

base  of  the  lip.  • 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  tlie  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white.  In  this  clasis 
of  flower  it  is  usually  much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  colour 
on  the  lip,  and  the  nearer  the  centre  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  disturb  or  get  rid  of  the  original  colour  scheme.  A  fair 
amount  of  colour  has  therefore  been  retained  by  the  lip, 
especially  the  side  lobes. 

Since  its  introduction  this  species  has  attained  a 
considerable  amount  of  popularity  on  account  of  its 
hold  upright  habit,  large  flowers,  and  the  easy  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  plant.  On  account,  of  these,  qualities 
it  has  been  used  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases) 
for  the  production,  of  hybrids.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  used  as  the  pollen  parent  in  the  hybrids  known 
as  Phoebe,  P.  superbus,  oakwoodensis,  Cooksoniae, 
and  Ruby.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  seed  parent, 
apparently  only  in  the  case  of  P.  crawshawianus. 

For  the  photograph  of  this  beautiful  variety  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gardener  to 
N.  C.Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, W ylam-on-Ty  ne,  whose 
collection  is  veiy  rich  in  species,  varieties  and  hybrids 
of  this  beautiful  and  stately  genus  of  terrestrial 
Orchids. 

Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea. 

The  typical  form  of  several  of  the  varieties  of  this 
species  axe  rather  insignificant  plants  from  a  garden 
point  of  view.  That  does  not  apply  to.  &.  m.  at.ro- 
purpurea,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  one  of  the 
dwarf est-growing  species  in.  gardens.  The  leaves  are 
small,  produced  in,  dense  rosettes,  and  these  again 
arranged,  soi  closely  together  as  to  form  a  close  green 
caipet  completely  covering  the  ground.  The  flowers, 
of  a  dark  rose  purple,  are  borne  a  few  together  on  stems 
rising  only  1  in.  to  1-J-  in.  above  the  carpet  of  foliage.  In 
clumps  of  this  plant  which  have  been,  introduced  from 
the  Continent  sometimes  more  than  one  colour  or  shape 
of  flower  may  be  detected.  This  in  itself  would  give  an  idea 
of  the  range  of  variation  possessed  by  the  plant. 

More  recently  the  variety  S.  m.  Rhei,  a  native  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  has  already  given 
rise  to  more  than  one  very  beautiful  variety.  The  most,  strik¬ 
ing  distinction  between  S.  m.  Rhei  and  the  variety  which  wei 
figure  is  the  greater  height  of  the  flower-stem,  which  varies 
from  3  in.  to  5  in.,  bearing  flowers  of  varying  shades  of  rose  or 
red,  according  to  the  variety. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation,  the  plant  which  we  illustrate 
presents  noi  difficulties  whatever.  It  will  grow  freely  on  almost, 
any  exposure  of  the  rockery,  but  should  be  occasionally  watered 
until  it  has  become  established.  After  this,  the  foliage  so 
covers  the  ground  as  to.  retain  the  moisture  for  a  considerable 
time.  Those  who  have  rockeries  should  not  omit  to  add  this 
beautiful  variety  to  their  collection  if  they  do  not  already 
possess  it.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it.  is.  perfectly  hardy 
and  forms  a  veiy  dwarf  covering  to  the  soil,  requiring  prac¬ 
tically  no  attention  after  it  has  become  established. 

Division  of  the  plant  will  usually  give  all  the  specimens  that, 
are  required,  but  if  the  cultivator  desires  a  large  number  of 
plants,  almost  eveiy  unflowered  shoot  will  form  roots  and 
make  a  plant  in  relatively  short,  time  if  taken  up  and  used  in 
the  form  of  cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  either  in  pot  si  or  in  prepared 
beds  covered  with  a  hand-light  or  frame,  any  time  during 
summer  after  the  plant  goes  out  of  flower.  Those  who  still 


have  a  certain  amount  of  carpet  bedding  to.  do  might  employ 
this  species  instead  of  the  stronger-growing  species  of  mossy 
type  to  which  this  belongs:  It  would  stand  the  winter  in  beds, 
and,  owing  to  its  dwarf  habit,  requires  very  little  trimming, 
except  when  it  grows  beyond  its  allotted  bounds: 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  at 
Kew.  The  label  at  the  top  will  be  interesting  to.  several  of 
our  readers,  as  it  represents  the  large  lead  labels  on  which  the 
letters)  are  punched  and  painted.  These  labels  are  practically 
indestructible,  even  if  the  letters  require  repainting  occasion¬ 
ally  when  that  becomes  necessary . 


Parsley. 

It  is,  by  no.  mean®  an  unusual  occurrence  in  many  gardens 
to  find  a  scarcity  of  Parsley  just  at  the  season  when  it  is  most 
needed.  This  generally  arises  from  the  fact  that  it.  is  one  of 


those  everyday  plants  that  need  no  care  or  trouble,  and  are 
consequently  left  to)  themselvesi,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  it  is 
found  that  there  is  none,  or  the  bed  has  run  to  seed  and  is 
spoilt.  My  experience  is  that  moderately  rich  soil  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  deep  digging  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Crops 
grown  in  a  well-trenched  ground  that  may  not  have  been  re¬ 
cently  manured  will  afford  plentiful  gatherings  when,  plants) 
in  over-rich  and  loose  soil  will  turn  a  sickly  yellow  and  ulti¬ 
mately  wilt,  away.  The  usual  spring  sowing  should  with 
judgment  supply  all  needs  for  the  next  few  months,  while  seeds 
sown  later  on,  should  furnish  useful  leaves  from  Christmas  until 
the  next  spring  lowing  is  fit  for  use  in  summer.  The  best, 
plan  is  (and  which  I  have  found  to  answer  well  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts1  by  my  predecessors  here)  to  sow  the 
seed  in  lines,  about  1  ft.  apart,  and  ultimately  thin  the  plants 
to  9  in.  apart,  tot  give  them  room  for  full  development, ;  arrange 
the  size  of  the  bed  so  that  a,  frame  may  be  fitted  over  it 
during  the  winter,  the  bed  to  be  facing  south.  It,  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  away  all  the  large  leaf-growth  from  old  beds  about 
the  middle  of  August,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  a.  lot  of 
rusty  leaves,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  fresh  Parsley  later 
on.  It,  is  important  that  a  good  curled  strain,  be  grown,  such 
as  Sutton’s  Imperial  Curled  or  Myatt’s  Garnishing,  a®  when 
used  for  the  decoration  of  joints  it  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  dish,  and  choice  Parsley  is  no  more  troublesome  to 
cultivate  than  the  common  field  variety.  Trevor. 

Ystrad,  Denbighshire. 

Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Daffodils  at  Long  Ditton. 

As  we  write  these  notes  many  are  the  pilgrimages  to  the 
Ditton  Hill  Nurseries,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  of  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  Daffodils  are 
very  late  in  blooming,  being  about  three  weeks  behind  their 
usual  date,  but-  they  are  now  in  first-class  condition.  About 
the  end  of  last-  week  the  wind  changed  into  the  north,  and  the 
Daffodils  and  other  flowers  felt-  the  drying  and  driving  effect 
badly,  but  a  change  set  in,  on  Friday,  when  some  rain  fell  and 
improved  matters  again.  They  have  been  none  the  worse  for 
their  slow  progress,  for  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  all  thei  mid- 
season  ones  were  in  full  bloom.  The  very  early  ones  were' 
over,  and  the  very  late  ones  were  only  in  bud.  The  number 
of  varieties  collected  together  at  Ditton  Hill  is  now  enormous, 
so  that  although  we  have  noted  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
we  have  referred  only  to  the  more  beautiful  and  dis¬ 


having  clear  yellow  overlapping  segments  and  a  funnel-shaped 
golden  trumpet.  This,  together  with  several  we  have  already 
mentioned,  might  be  described  as  enlarged  Emperors. 

A  very  striking  trumpet  Daffodil  is  that  named  Apricot, 
being  entirely  different  in  colour  from  any  which  we  noted  in 
the  whole  collection.  The  segments  are  sulphur,  but  the 
trumpet  is  apricot,,  with  a,  distinct  tint  of  red.  None  of  the 
other  trumpet  Daffodils  have  got  this  shade  in  them,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  might  be  described  as  unique.  The  flower  is  of  moderate 
size,  but  the  variety  is  well  worth  cultivating  on  account  of 
its  distinct  colour.  A  veiy  striking  little  trumpet  Daffodil  is 
Captain  Nelson,  with  pale  yellow  segments  and  a,  darker 
trumpet  notably  expanded  at  the  mouth.  Mrs.  George  Barr 
is,  a  lovely  new  trumpet  Daffodil  with  large  nodding  flowers, 
having  white  segments  and  a  pale  lemon  funnel-shaped  trumpet, 
fading  almost  to  white.  The  trumpet  is  not  so  revolute  as  in 
Mme.  de  Graaff.  (See  illustration.) 

The  above  does  not  include  anything  like  the  number  of 


including  a  number 


of  quite  recent  or  new 


tinct, 
ones. 

Trumpet  Eaffodils. — The  grand  new  variety  Peter  . 

Barr  is  now  in  splendid  condition,  and  will  take  high* 
tank  for  many  years,  to  come.  It  was  derived  from 
Monarch  crossed  with  the  pollen,  of  a  white  trumpet. 

King  Alfred  is  a,  glorious  yellow  Daffodil,  and  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  it-si  compeersi  (see  illustra¬ 
tion,).  The  bloom  is  of  immense  size,  and  -well  up 
alioygi  the  foliage.  Another  new  one  is  Mrs.  George 
Barr,  of  fin  filar  shades  of  colour  to  Mme.  de  Graaff, 
but,  with  a,  differently-shaped  trumpet,.  Lord  Robert's 
isi  another  massive  Daffodil,  with  sulphur  segments) 
and  a  massive  trumpet  widely  rolled  back  at  the 
mouth.  This  got,  an  Award  of  Merit  last  year.  Wear- 
dale  Perfection,  is,  now  getting  well  known.  Its 
massive  flowers  have  creamy-white  segments  and  a 
huge  yellow  trumpet  well  rolled  back  at  the  mouth. 

A  very  distinct  new  variety  is  the  Horn.  Mrs. 

Jocelyn,  with  long  twisted  bright  yellow  segments 
and  a  funnel-shaped  golden  trumpet,  reaching,  about 
the  same  height  as  the  glaucous  foliage.  Mme.  de 
Graaff  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  most  lovely 
Daffodils,  and  a  fine  stock  of  it  has  now  been  worked 
up.  Mme.  Plemp  is  another  of  the  massive  bicolors 
with  bold  flowers  and  a  involute  bright  yellow 
trumpet.  Distinctly  smaller  isi  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  having 
white  segments!  and  a,  pale  lemon  trumpet  which 
■stands  up  boldly.  It  may  be  described  as-  taking  the 
same  position  towards  the  big  bioolors  that  Narcissus 
O'byallaris  doe®  to  the  large  yellow  trumpets. 

P.  R.  Barr  comes  into  the  same  category,  but  is 
yellow,  and1  may  be  described  as  a,  smaller  and 
dwarfer  edition  of  Emperor.  Tt  lro, Ids.  its  head  up 
boldly,  and  would  make  a  useful  bedder  for  that, 
reason.  There  are  two  others  which  are  particularly 
no  table  for  the  way  .they  hold  up  their  trumpets  and 
look  the  beholder  in,  the  face.  One  of  these  is  Glory 
of  Leiden,  with  a.  very  massive  trumpet  and  wider 
than,  is  usual  amongst,  those  in,  this'  category.  Ray 
Smith  also  looks,  one  in  the  face  in  the  same  way, 
but  it  is;  distinctly  a,  smaller  Daffodil,  with  clear  yellow  seg¬ 
ments  and  a  funnel-shaped  golden  trumpet.  Where  a  dwarf 
bedder  is  desired  a,  veiy  suitable  variety  would  be  Sentinel, 
having  lanceolate  white  segments  and  a  deeply-lobed  funnel- 
shaped  golden,  yellow  trumpet.  The'  whole  plant,  is  only  12  in. 
high. 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  bicolor  trumpet  Daffodils  is  Grandis, 
with  white  segments,  bright  yellow  trumpet  and  very  broad 
glaucous  leaves,  of  dwarf  habit.  It  is  just  now  coming  into> 
bloom.  A  very  handsome,  bicolor  now  getting  pretty  well 
known  is  Victoria,,  having  ovate  overlapping  segments  of 
moderate  length  and  a  bright  yellow  trumpet,  which  is  much, 
rolled  back  at  the  mouth.  A  good  companion  for  it  is  Monarch, 


Three  new  Daffodils:  Agnes  Harvey,  King  Alfred,  Mrs.  Geo.  Barr. 


trumpet  Daffodils  to  be  found  in  the  collection.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  best-known  even  we  have  omitted,  as  they  are 
already  well  known  to  our  readers.  Many  of  the  very  early 
ones  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  as  they  commenced  to  flower 
quite  three  weeks  ago,  and  some  even  earlier  than  that.  N. 
maximus  is,  of  course,  an  early  one,  and  popular,  but  some 
flowers  are  still  in  good  condition.  Large  numbers  of  new 
one®  are  also  in  the  collection  toi  which  no  names  have  yet 
been  given. 

Medium-crowned  Daffodils. — Although  they  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  weeded  out  during  the  past  twenty  years',  the  medium- 
crowned  Daffodils'  are  still  veiy  numerous,  and  new  ones  ot 
superior  merit  continue,  to  be  added  toi  them.  When  we  first 
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knew  this  section  the  flower's  had  all  a  very  starry  appearance, 
and  the  segment®  had  wide  spaces  between,  them.  The  ten¬ 
dency  now  is  to  get  varieties  with  very  broad  overlapping 
segments  similar  to  those  of  the  bicolor  types.  The  difficulty 
of  classifying  all  the  types  now  to-  be  found  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  owing  to  the  large  number  of  hybrids  between  totally 
distinct-looking  specie®  that  have  been  raised. 

For  instance,  we  might  mention  Agnes  Harvey,  a  lovely  pure 
white  medium-crowned  Daffodil  that  has  been,  raised  from  N. 
Leedsii  and  N.  triandrus.  The  effect  of  the  latter  may  be 
seen  in  the  two  flowers  Avhiclr  each  stem  usually  bears.  (See 
illustration.)  On  the  other  hand,  Gloria.  Mundi  is  a  well- 
known  variety  of  the  N.  incomparabilis  type,  with  a.  large 
orange  crown  and  clear  yellow  segments.  It  is  useful  as  a 
bedder  on  account  of  the  rich  colour  of  the  crown  and  the 
large  size  of  the  flower.  Belonging  to  tire  same  section,  is 
Lucifer,  quite  a  new  variety,  with  a  beautifully  refined  flower 
and  rich  orange  chalice  supported  by  creamy-white  segments. 
Peach  is  a  beautiful  new  variety,  with  creamy  segment®  and 
an  orange-apricot  chalice. 

A  very  massive  flower  of  the  modern  type,  and  which  may 
he  classed  as  one  of  the  forms  of  N.  Leedsii,  is  White  Lady, 
which  has  broad  over-lapping  segments  and  a.  short  pale  yellow 
chalice.  It  would  almost  seem  a®  if  this  type  had  been  de¬ 
rived  from  a.  bicolor  trumpet  in  order  to  get  the  overlapping 
white  segments.  A  very  striking  flower  is  Una,  which  re¬ 
semble®  a  starfish.  The  flower  is  drooping  face  down, wards, 
with  very  long  segments  spreading  horizontally,  and  a  pale 
bell-shaped  chalice  with  a  narrow  orange  rim  and  glaucous 
foliage.  A  lovely  form  of  N.  Leiedsii  is  Ariadne,  with  white 
segment®  and  a,  pale  lemon  chalice.  Mrs.  Langtry  has  white 
segments  and  a  pale  lemon  chalice,  hut  after  a  time  the  latter 
become®  white  with  the  exception,  of  the  margin,,  so  that  the 
variety  is  a  delicately  coloured  Picotee-edged  flower. 

We  noted  several  double  varieties,  but  as  they  are  already 
well  known  we  took  notes  of  only  a  few  of  them.  Codlin®  and 
Cream  was  in,  very  fine1  condition.  The  flower  is  of  great,  size, 
and  is  creamy,  with  a,  sulphur  flush  in,  the  centre.  A  very 
fine  form  of  medium-crowned  Daffodil  isi  James  Bateman,  with 
broad  overlapping  white  segments  and  a  bell-shaped  yellow 
cup.  George  Nicholson  would  belong  to  thei  same  category, 
for  the  segments  are  unusually  overlapping  and  white,  while 
the  chalice  is  short,  wide  and  bright  yellow.  Leedsii  Gem, 
although  one  of  the  oldest  of  this  section,  is  still  a  beautiful 
white  flower,  with  a,  bell-shaped  yellow  chalice.  Duchess  of 
^  erin.inster  is  one  of  ihose  belonging  to  the  same  class  which 
lias  acquired  a  certain  notoriety  as  a  bedder.  The  starry 
"‘kite  segments  are  very  long  and  the  chalice  is  pale  lemon. 
The  plant  is,  tall,  and  dances  about  very  gracefully  with  every 
breeze  of  wind. 

A  very  distinct  and  pretty  variety  is  Salmouette,  with 
"’kite  segments  and  an  orange- salmon  crown.  Lady  Godiva 
lias  a  clear  yellow  chalice  with  a  broad  orange  rim.  It  may 
almost  be  described  as  a  large  flower  of  tire  N.  Barrii  type. 
Queen  Catherine  has  sulphur  segments  and  a  large  widely- 
expanded  golden  chalice.  Another  very  beautiful  medium- 
ciowned  Daffodil  isi  Princess  Ida,  having  white  segments  and  a, 
pale  lemon  trumpet  fading  to  white!  with  a  lemon  rim.  This 
juight  also  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  Picotee-edged  varieties. 
Princess  Mary  has  creamy  segments  with  an  orange  rim  to  the 
w  Lite  chalice.  N.  Leedsii  Palmerston  was  only  9  in.  high  when 
wei  saw  it,  and  had  narrow  white  segments  with  a  lemon  chalice. 

Short-crowned  Daffodils. —  It  only  remains  now  for  us  to 
mention  a  number  of  the  short-crowned  Daffodils  which  took 
oru  fancy  out,  of  a  large  number.  A  number  of  varieties  of  N. 
poeticus  are  already  in,  bloom,  including  N.  p.  Cassandra,, 
laving  wide  overlapping  pure  white  segments  and  a  broad 
scar  et  rim  to  the  crown.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  new 
varieties  of  this  section,  and  retains  its  delicious  fragrance. 

ne  o  the  loveliest  of  the  N.  Burbidgei  type  is  Vivid,  having 
v  i  ©  segment®  and  a  short  erect  cup  entirely  .orange-scarlet 
to  theiba.se.  N.  p.  oroatus  has  done  well,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  in  its  section.  N.  Barrii  conspicuous  still 


remains  one  of  the  best  and  most  floriferous  in  it®  section. 
Another  one,  which  may  be  placed  alongside  of  it  is  Mrs.  C. 
Bowley,  with  pale  sulphur  segments  and  a  short  orange  crown. 
It  is  certainly  a  veiy  pretty  one.  Falstaff  is  a  very  pretty 
variety  of  the  Burbidgei  type,  with  a  narrow  orange  rim  to,  the 
cup.  Equally  handsome  is  Flora,  Wilson,  having  white  seg¬ 
ments  and  a,  yellow  cup  edged  with  scarlet. 

Quite  of  another  type  is  Nelsoni  Strongbow,  which  shows 
the  wonderful  effect  which  modern  hybridisation  lias  had  upon 
this  as1  well  as  other  types.  The  segments  are  white  and  the 


Phaius  Humblotii  albus. 


trumpet  golden  yellow.  It  is  1  in.  wide,  being  practically 
as  wide  as  long,  and  therefore  markedly  different  from  all  the 
older  vanities  in  this  section.  The  stems  and  foliage  are 
quite  dwarf,  like  N.  Nelsoni  itself.  A  very  distinct  Daffodil 
also  is  N.  tridymus  The  Twins,  as  it  usually  bears  two  flowers 
on,  a  stem,  having  white  segments  and  a  bell-shaped  golden 
trumpet  1  in.  long.  The  double  Campernelle  (Narcissus  odora- 
t-us  plenus)  was  flowering  freely,  quite  unaffected  by  weather 
of  any  sort.  The  globular  blooms  are  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  long  and  short  segments  of  a  bright  golden-yellow. 

Earlj^  Tulips. — The  collection  of  early  Tulips  is  also  in  full 
bloom,  and  contains  many  excellent  varieties  that  are  not  so 
well  known  as  some  of  those  which  have  acquired  popularity 
for  spring  bedding.  Very  distinct  is  Princess  Wilhelmina,  a. 
large  pointed  flower  of  a  beautiful  cerise-rose,  with  white  base 
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inside  and  a  broad,  ovate  silvery  band  at  the.  back  of  eticlii 
segment.  The  flower  is  of,  large  size,  and  stands  out  con¬ 
spicuously  as  something  both  di  t inct  and  beautiful.  Brun- 
hilde  originated  about  eighteen  years  ago  as  a  sport  from 
Pottebakker  White,  and  is  distinguished  by  being  white  with 
a  yellow  or  apricot  flame  on  both  faces  of  the  segments.  .  An 
immense  flower  is  that  named  Grace  Darling,  which  reminds 
one  of  a  Parrot  Tulip  by  the  way  in  which  the  segments  'are 
cut  into  lobes.  The  colour  is  of  a  deep  red,  but  the  flower 
renders  itself  conspicuous  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  wavy 
over-lapping  segments. 

Oh  ry  sol  ora  still  remains  one  of  the  best  dwarf  Tulips',  with 
large  golden-yellow  flowers.,  Comte  de  Melbourne  is  notable 
for  its  rich  colour,  the  whole  flower  being  of  a.  deep  orange, 
with  a,  yellow  base.  Another  striking  flower  is  Due  d'Orange, 
having  vellow  flowers  with  a  red  A-shaped  marking  on  the  hack 
of  the  outer  segments.  The  inner  segments  are  more  uniformly 
of  a,  crimson-red.  Prince  de  Ligne  is  also  a,  striking  flower, 
with  pointed  segments,  the  exterior  being  soft  yellow  and  the 
interior  bright  yellow,  with  a  golden  base.  Several  species  of 
Tulip  are,  also  flowering,  chiefly  early  one's'.  Here  we  may 
say  that  the  May-flowering  Tulips'  are  making  very  strong 
growth  and  will  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves  next 
month,  provided  they  meet  with  no  accident  in  the  matter  of 
weather.  Already  they  have  made  tall  and  strong  growth. 


Vineyards  in  England. 

On.  reference  to  “  Doomsday  Book,"  it  appears  that  vine- 
yards  were  not  uncommon  at  the  Conquest.  About  the  middle 
of  the  .seventeenth  century  there  was  a  vineyard  at  Beaulieu 
in  Hants,  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest,  where  wine  was 
made  and  also  brandy  ;  and  at.  a  still  later  period  there  was 
a  vineyard  at  Tunbridge,  near  the  old  castle.  W  hat  the 
quality  of  the  wines  may  have  been  at.  either  of  these1  vine¬ 
yards  is  not  known.  Some  old  documents  belonging  to>  a. 
member  of  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  and  which  were  probably 
written  before  the  civil  wars,  give  us  an  account  of  a  vineyard 
at  Blaekheath,  running  asi  follows  :  — 

“  The  sioyle  of  this  vineyard  (which  was  a.  part  of  Bleake- 
lieaith,  near  Greenwich  in  Kent)  is  extream  barren  (as  it 
seem  si  to  bee),  of  a  light  whitish  sand  mixt  with  small  stone® ; 
on  the  earth  grows  naturally  nothing  but  ling  and  Furss. 

“  The  situation  is  on  the  sidei  of  an  hill,  which  lies  full 
facing  on,  the  south,  well  defended  by  the  hills  from  the  north 
and  west  wynds.  The  parcell  of  ground  was  betwixt  one  and 
two  acres.  The  earth  was  in  the  summer  time  or  autumn 
digged  into  shallow  trenches  and  ridges,  a  little,  before  Cbrisit- 
mais,  as  the  weather  was  open  and  fair.  The  young-rooted' 
Vines  (which  came  most  from  cuttings  and  were  of  three  years 
growth  in.  the  nursery  before  removing  hither)  were  set  in 
trenches  here' in  straight  lines  two  yards  asunder  each  Vine. 
Betwixt  each  rank  of  Vines  there  was  a  path  four  feet  wide'  to 
go  betwixt  the  Vines  to  digg  and  pruin  them.  From  each  root 
two  of  the  strongest  shoots  only  were  suffered  to  grow  up 
each  yeare,  which  were  tyed  up  to  a  stake,  stuck ei  betwixt 
every  two  roots,  and  tyed  archwise  t,o.  the  said  stake ;  onei 
of  the  two  branches  is  tyed  to  the  right-hand  stake,  and  the 
other  to  the  left-hand  stake.  Remember,  in  May  and  June, 
when  the  Vines  are  archt  thus,  and  that  they  flower  for  Grape®, 
to  nip  or  cut  off  the  great  wild  red  shoots  above  the  flowers 
to  feed  and  give  them  sap  the  better.  These  two  shoots 
aforesaid  bowed  soe  downe  put  forth  yong  branches  at  the 
joyntsi,  which  will  fall  and  hang  downe  to  the  very  earth,  and 
hare  Grapes  to  the  ground.  The  lowest  Grapes  are  sweetest, 
and  are  ripe  soonest,  because  of  the  reflexion  from  the  earth. 

“  Every  yeare  the  root  from  whence  the  aforesaid  two,  shoots 
grew  will  put  forth  severail  new  shoots,  which  must  bee  suf¬ 
fered  all  to  grow  till  pruining  tyme,  which  is  from  Christmas 
till  March.  In  that  tyme  you  must  cut  atvay  the'  said  two 
old  shoots  within  one  joynt  of  the  head  of  the  old  stock©. 


which  head  should  bee  a,  foot,  higher  than  the  earth,  and  suffer 
the  two  strongest  new  shoots  of  this  last  yeare  to  stand  up  to 
be  tyed  to  the  stake  till  they  are  archt  down  in  April!  or 
March  as  aforesaid.  Then  you  must  cut  away  close  all  the 
sprouts  and  shoots  besides  the  two  aforesaid  from  the  route 
and  head  of  the  stocke,  except  two  only,  which  must  bee,  the 
strongest  next  to  the  first  two,  and  those  two  must  not  bee 
cut  off  more  than  two  eyes  or  joynts  of  the  stocke,  and  are 
left  soe  to  serve  for  two  shoots  for  the  yeare  following,  when 
the  other  two  moots  are  out  away.  And  this  order  must  liee 
observed  yearely  in,  pruinings  of  these  vineyard  Vines. 

“  Springs  must, be  drained  away  from  a  vineyard  if  there 
bee  any  ;  the  roots  cannot,  endure  wett.  No  dung  nor  com¬ 
post  is  used  to  this  barren  earth  of  tlii^  vineyard,  which  is 
very  strange.  The  ground  must  bee  kept  cleand  from  weeds 
with  bowing,  and  the  weeds  may  lye  to  rot  about  the  bind- 
roots.  The  fittest,  Vines  for  a,  vineyard  in  England  are  thought 
to  be©  the  white  and  red  Musc-adin,  the  red  Co-rant  Grape  with 
stones,  and  severail  Frontiniack  Vines,  as  good  as  any  or 
better.”  H.  W.  C. 


Soil  for  Potting. 

I  consider  good  potting  essential.  Therefore  the  condition 
and  quality  of  the  soil  is  an  important  consideration  if  the 
best  results  are  expected.  The  worst  possible  soil  for  potting 
is,  that  which  has,  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  J-in.  mesh ; 
indeed,  the,  rougher*  portion  which  does  not  pass  through 
would,  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  Ire  by  far  the  best  to  use. 
The -only  cases  in,  which  fine-sifted  soil  is  the  best  are  for 
sowing  minute  seeds  and  for  many  cuttings.  For  potting 
young  and  delicate  subjects  into  small  pots  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  run  the,  soil  through  a,  sieve,  but,  in,  that  case,  one 
with  a  jj-in.  mesh  is  preferable.  For  potting  and  re-potting 
in  general,  by  all  means  use  rich  fibrous,  old  turf  as  your  basis, 
with  different  mixtures,  according  to  the  requirement®  of  the 
plants.  A  good  compost  for  most  subjects  may  be  formed  of 
two-thirds'  loam  to  one-third  well  decayed  leaf-mould,  with  a 
fine  sprinkling  o>f  sand.  As  loams  vary  a  good  deal  in  con¬ 
sistency,  some  of  the  heaviest  are  all  the  better  if  mixed  with 
an  equal  amount  of  leaf-mould.  Failing  this  last,  peat  may 
l>e  used  instead.  Of  course,  there  are  many  plants  that  this 
mixture  will  not  suit ;  Azaleas,  for  instance,  which  need  good 
fibrous,  peat,  broken  up,  by  the  hand,  and  sufficient  silver  sand 
to  Ire  readily  seem  when  mixed.  Trevor. 

Ystrad,  Denbighshire. 

\  _ : _ 


A  Greenhouse  Burned. — A  large  new  greenhouse,  which  had 
just  been  erected  at  Messrs.  Waite’s,  (nurserymen)  premises  in 
Cast  legate,  Berwick,  was  "completely  burnt  down  on  the  12  th  inst. 

*  *  * 

Farming  and  Gardening  in  Ri-iodesia.-  -From  a  pamphlet  sent 
us  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  we  note  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  prospects  of  farming  and  gardening  m  that 
part  of  South  Africa.  The  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  illustrated 
with  views  of  the  Victoria  Falls  and  also  of  important  buildings 
in  the  chief  towns  of  that  British  possession.  Jn  the  chapter  on 
“  Land  and  Agriculture”  is  a  picture  of  a  very  good  field  of  Wheat . 
Farms  in  Mi  ash  on  aland  are  generally  about  3.000  acres  in  extent, 
•  while  those  in  Mata-belelend  are  twice  as  large.  Assistance  L 
granted  to  hand  fhle  farmers  having  not  less  than  £500  capital. 
The  whole  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  is  well  watered  and  adapted  for 
agriculture.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  all  stated  to  thrive 
well,  and  to  make  a  profitable  industry.  Crops  that  do  well  are 
Indian  Corn,  Kaffir  Corn,  Sweet  Potatos,  Pumpkins,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Grass,  etc.  Market  gardening  should  be  combined  with 
dairy  farming  to  make  it  remunerative.  Vegetables  are  chiefly 
wanted  itj.  .the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  mining  centres.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  Victoria,  etc.,  fruit 
trees  have  been  planted  in  considerable  quantity,  including  the 
principal  European  kinds  as  well  as  sub-tropical  fruits.  There  is 
plenty  of  room,  however,  for  further  experiments,  and  the  pro¬ 
spects  look  promising.  Circular  tourist  tickets  may  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  Ludgate  Circus, 
London. 
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“Silver-strewn  with  Wood  Anemones,  too  soon  to  bow  their  heads  and  pass  away.”- — Violet  Fane. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

Hie  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
11  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
i  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
igment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
.  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
nt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
cceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
.ther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
insidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
av  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
;ws;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
ccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
sually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

r  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

1  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Comfeti- 
on,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

"he  following  Coloured 
Mates  have  appeared  in 

cccnt  numbers : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 
May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
DTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 
July  4  —  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
OEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3 —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
FPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
ASSEUR. 

January  2—  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
OSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
OUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
LOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
USSELLIANA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
iblishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  \ 
Plate  of 

NARCISSUS  CYCLAMINEUS. 
ext  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  < 
Plate  of 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CODIAEUMS. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’  ( 
ompetition  was  awarded  to  “  J.  W.  J.,”  ) 
ir  ,his  article  on  “  Cropping  a  Kitchen 
arden,”  page  340. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Gardening  for  Teachers. 


The  Education  Committee  of  the  Essex 
County  Council  has  seemingly  determined  to 
benefit  as  many  of  the  classes;  of  their  own 
community  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  education.  Their  most  recent 
schemei  is  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  As  most 
people  are  aware,  such  teachers  have  their 
time  fairly  well  occupied  during  most  periods 
of  the  year.  They  have,  however,  a  fairly 
lengthy  vacation,  and  it-  has  occurred  to  the 
Education  Committee  that  the  teachers 
might  take  this  opportunity  of  making  theui- 
selve-s  so  far  acquainted  and  proficient  in 
horticulture  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  the 
instruction  of  the  students  in  connection  with 
school  gardens  and  evening  continuation 
classes. 

The  proposal  is  to>  provide  a  course  of 
teaching  for  two  weeks,  commencing  August 
8th,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
make  application  to  attend.  As  teachers 
usually  have  their  time  so  closely  occupied 
indoors,  therei  seems  to  be  some  little  doubt- 
as  to  whether  they  would  spend  a  fortnight 
of  their  holidays  in  an  arduous  endeavour  t-o 
make  themselves-  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  horticulture.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  some  of  them  eager  to-  avail 
themselves;  of  such  an  opportunity,  especially 
the  younger  members  of  the-  profession,  who; 
still  have  youthful  energy  to-  encourage 
them  to  make  the  most  of  their  time.  Those 
who  do  -so  would  aim  at  being  appointed 
teachers  in  their  own  school  gardens-,  and 
thereby  add  to  their  salaries.  This  in  itself 
would  no-  doubt  be  sufficient  incentive  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  undertake  the  work. 

Three  lecturers  will  be  available  to-  render 
this  class  of  instructors  all  the  services  they 
can  in.  the  short  -s-p-ace  of  time  a-vaila-ble  fon; 
imparting  such  instruction.  Twoi  gardeners 
will  also;  b-e  in  attendance  when  necessary. 
The  biological  laboratories  have  recently 
been  greatly  extended,  and  provision  has  been 
made-  fur  two-  large  classes  being  carried  oiii 
simultaneously.  This-  entirely  refers  to  hor¬ 
ticulture,  as  other  provision  has  been  made 
for  agriculture  in;  the-  same  range  of  build¬ 
ings.  The  garden  is  now  well  established 
and  only  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the 
laboratories.  The  hothouse  department  is 


more  than  well  stocked  with  a  variety  of 
plants',  which  are  rather  crowded  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  -time,  but-  tha-t  is-  a  state  of  things  which 
exists  in  most  gardens  just-  now,  even  in 
private  establishments,  and  will  remain  so 
until  the  bedding  plants  can  be  cleared  out. 

Eruit  trees  and  bushes  although  still  small 
are  well  attended  to  and  making  -sturdy 
progress.  A  certain  portion  of  the  garden  is 
devoted  to  ornamental  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  herbaceous-  border  is  extensive 
and  well  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
plants  both  native  and  exotic  and  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  study.  All  these  will  ha 
available  for  the  teachers,  and  the-  only 
regret  is  that  the-  time  for  study  should  be 
so  limited.  W e  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
the  same  course-  or  a  similar  one  should  not 
be  repeated  next  year,  so  that  the  teachers 
can  still  further  add  to  the  knowledge  they 
have  already  acquired. 

Men  and  women  are  equally  invited  to  take; 
the  course,  and  as  the  Education  Commit-tee 
not  only  offer  the  instruction  free:  of  cost, 
hut  also  pay  travelling  expenses'  and  make  a 
special  allowance  of  12a.  6d.  per  week 
towards  the  maintenance  of  ceitain  candi¬ 
date®,  it-  is  an,  opportunity  that  all  who  can 
will  avail  the-mselves  of  when  thus  offered. 
In  our  opinion  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  iu 
imparting  sufficient  instruction  during  a 
fortnight  to  make  the  teachers  effective  in 
t  heir  turn-  t-o  conduct  classes, 

Tho-se  who  are  good  students  and  fully 
occupy  their  time  can  learn  much  of  the 
matter  o-f  gardening  in  fourteen  days-,  but 
the  subject  is -such  a-  large  one  that  very  few 
if  any  co-uld  assimilate  the  same  in  so  short 
a,  -space  of  time.  Not  only  does  this  apply 
to  their  mental  capabilities,  but  also-  to  their 
practical  work  iu  the  handling  of  tools,  pre¬ 
paration-  of  soil,  etc.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to-  impart  the  whole  range  of  gardening  to 
a  class-  of  students  in.  a  couple  of  weeks,  such 
knowledge  must  remain  a  matter  of  memory. 
This  i-s  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  about 
then  being  incapable  of  assimilating  so-  much 
knowledge  in  the  time  given. 

Gardening  consists  largely  of  practice,  and 
to.  l emember  it-  in  a  natural  way  means  a 
huge  amount  of  practice  before  the  student- 
can  be  said  to-  thoroughly  master  it.  We 
remember,  however,  that  a  gardener  never 
completes-  his  education,  but-  is  always  learn¬ 
ing  something  fresh  about  his-  profession. 
This  rapid  acquirement,  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  without  due-  practice  could  readily  be 
detected  by  students  who  already  have  a 
kno  wledge  of  gardening,  though  students  who 
have  not  yet  left  school  wo-uld  be  less  ready 
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to  detect  the  difference  between  the  teaching  of  a  schoolmaster 
and  a  horticultural  instructor  who  had  previously  acquired  his 
practical  work  by  going  through  some  years’  training  in 
gardens  in  the  usual  way. 

A  correspondent  last  week  hints  at  something  of  this  sort., 
and  we  doubt  not  that  properly-instructed  gardeners  would 
he  superior  to  .schoolmasters.  in  the  long  run  unless  the  latter 
are  prepared  to  continue  their  studies  for  several  years  in 
succession.  Not  all  of  them  probably  will  care  to  make  them¬ 
selves  proficient  in  the  practice  of  gardening  unless  they  have 
some  inherent  love  for  it,  as  gardening,  like  agriculture,  in¬ 
clude®  some  jobs  which  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
muscle  and  bodily  endurance. 

The  holiday  course  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Education 
Committee  includes  the  principles  aud  practice  of  horticulture. 
The  first  refers  to  the  principle®  that  underlie  the  practice  of 
horticulture1  and  refers  to  a.  branch:  of  education  that  is  com¬ 
paratively  new  in  gardening.  The  time®  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably,  however,  since  the  rule  of  thumb  was  considered 
sufficient  for  the  carrying  out  of  gardening  operations.  Many 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  particularly  the  florists  andl 
market  gardeners,  have  now  to  compete  with  Continental 
gardeners,  and  workers  who  have  received  the  advantages  of 
a  good  education  and  are  enabled  to.  turn:  it  to>  excellent 
account  by  producing  the  best  article  at  a  cost  which  enable® 
them  to  compete  in  our  markets  with  profit. 

The  class  is:  to  sit  six  days  a  week,  though  only  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Saturday.  During  the  first  five  week-days 
the  class  will  sit  three  hours  in  the  morning,  three  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  and  two  hours  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted 
to  some  out-door  demonstration!.  During  the  mornings  of  the 
first  week  the  class  will  study  a  typical  plant ;  the  composition 
of  the  soil ;  the  physiology  of  the  root  in  the  matter  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  sensitiveness!  and  respiration ;  alsoi  the  gross  structure 
of  stem  and  leaf,  movement  of  water,  and  transpiration.  On 
the  morning  of  Saturday  there  will  he  a  garden  demonstration 
on  desirable  herbaceous  plants. 

On  the  afternoon®  of  those  days  they  will  study  soils  and 
their  use  for  seed-sowing  and  potting ;  seed-sowing  in  the 
open ;  practice  in  the  use  of  tools ;  the  planting  of  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Celery ;  and  the  transplanting  of  green  crops. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mornings  are  devoted  to  lectures 
in  the  laboratory  together  with  what,  work  of  a  practical 
character  can  be  done  there.  The  afternoons  will  be  devoted 
to  study  of  a  practical  character  so  as  to  bring  the  student 
into  contact  with  various  classes  of  soils:  or  composts  as  a 
gardener  would  describe  them  and  the  practical  handling  of 
pots  and  plants.  The  sowing  of  seeds  and  the  use  of  tools  will 
be  something  of  a:  useful  nature  by  enabling  the  students  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  same.  The  time,  however,  for 
such  practice  is  too  limited  in  duration,  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  not  only  in  their  school  gardens,  but  also  under  the 
supervision  of  a  man  who  lias  acquired  his  knowledge  by  long 
practice.  The  evenings  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  making 
of  observations!  and  attending  to  the  demonstrations  in  the 
open  air.  Other'  stages  of  plant  life  will  be  dealt,  with  in  the 
second  week,  and  the  practical  operations  will  also  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

-  — 1~  -  - — 

Examination  in  Horticulture. 

The  annual  examination  in  horticulture,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  20th  inst., 
and  the  questions  asked  seem  to  be  getting  more  and  more 
difficult,  or,  at  least,  lengthy.  The  examination  lasted  for 
three  hours,  the  first  one  and  a.  half  hours  being  devoted  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  gardening,  and  the  second  half 
of  the  time  to  horticultural  operations  and  practice,  the  ex¬ 
amination,  of  course,  being  in.  written  form.  The  second  half 
of  the  examination  seems  to.  have  been  difficult  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  lengthy  nature  of  the  answer’s  that,  might  have 
been  given,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  lengthy 


answers  were  expected,  or  that  the  questions  were  so  set  as 
to  find  out  what  knowledge  the  student  had  of  the  subject. 

Eight  questions  in.  each  division,  were  put.  in  the  papers,  but 
of  course  only  half  of  the  questions — that  is,  four  from  each 
division — were  to  be  attempted  by  the  student.  Even  then,, 
however,  if  the  student,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
asked  be  would  have  been  unable  to  properly  express  himself 
in  the  time  at  command.  For  instance,  one  question  asked  : 
“  Which  were  the  best,  fruit  trees  and  bushes  for  garden  cul¬ 
tivation?”  Some  students  might  think  "they  had  to.  give  the 
varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit  tree,  and,  if  such  was  the  case, 
quite  a  book  might  he  written  upon  the  subject,  especially 
when  asked  to  deal  with  propagation  and  the  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  trees.  As  this,  was  one  out  of  four 
questions  to  be  answered  in  one  arid  a  half  hours  it  would 
take  a  master  in  the  art  of  description  to  give  his  opinion  in, 
so  few  words  that  they  could  be  written  down,  in.  the  time  at 
command. 

Another  question  required  an,  account  of  a,  conservatory  and 
its  occupants  ;  that  is,  the  student  had  to  describe  how  it  could 
he  kept  gay  all  the  year  round,  and  not  only  so,  hut.  to  give 
the  culture  of  the  principal  occupants. 

Another  somewhat  tiresome  question  related  to  common 
diseases  caused  by  fimgi  and  insects  which  live  upon  vegetables. 
This  question  also  admits  of  a  large  amount  of  interpretation, 
as  according  to  garden  usage  it  would  include  the  Tomato  and 
its  varied  enemies  which  are  certainly  troublesome.  It.  would 
also  include  a.  host  of  subjects  which  attack  the  Cabbage  tribe, 
others  that  attack  Onions,  Car-rots,  Parsnips,  Celery,  etc. 
This' lengthy  question,  would  also'  include  remedies  for  the 
various  enemies  which  the  student  might  describe.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  the  common  ones  would  require  considerable  space 
and  time,  and'  with  more  time  at  command  the  writer  could 
amplify  his  subject  into  quite  a  book. 

We  presume,  however,  that  the  student  who  attacked  the 
subject  by  dealing  very  clearly  with  a  few  of  the  common 
enemies  would  have  just  as.  much  chance  of  passing  the  ex¬ 
amination  as  those  with  a.  much  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  If  this;  is  not  the  interpretation  of  it,  the  question 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner 
in  the  time  allowed. 

Another  question,  also,  admits  of  a  very  wide  interpretation, 
as  it  deals  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the 
student  was  expected  to  give  the  name®.  Evergreen  and  de¬ 
ciduous  subjects  had  to  be  taken  into  account  and  the  student 
was;  required  to  deal  with  the  propagation  of  certain  of  them. 


Narcissus  cyclamineus. 

{See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplement  this  week  consists  of  a  representation  of  a 
very  interesting  Daffodil,  which,  although  not  new,  has  not 
yet  found  its  way  into  so  many  gardens  as  we  should  like  to  see 
it.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  flower  no  doubt  militates 
against  it  in  the  face  of  such  giants  as  are  now  obtainable  in 
the  family,  but  N.  cyclamineus  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom, 
and,  therefore,  has  very  few  competitors.  Its  season  is  also 
an  extended  one,  if  bulbs  are  planted  in  different  situations 
out.  of  doors.  The  photograph  was  taken,  about,  the  middle  of 
March,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs:.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  some  bulbs  were  flowering  beautifully  out 
of  doors  even  then,  while  late  ones  are  still  in  presentable 
condition. 

The  species  also  takes  readily  to  cultivation  in  pots  and 
pans,  but.  that  might  he  said  of  practically  any  Daffodil,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  wild  N.  Pseudo-narcissus.  The 
plant  wasi  very  early  introduced  to  this  country,  but  it  became 
lost  until  more  recently  re-discovered.  So  different  is  this 
species  in  structure  and  general  appearance  from  most  other’s 
that  botanists  were  inclined  to  believe  that,  it  was  a.  product 
of  the  imagination.  Some  cultivators  are  of  opinion  that  it 
has  no  tube  below  the  segments,  but  that  is  scarcely  exact. 
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although  the  tube  is  really  very  short.  The  segments  reflex 
after  the  style  of  a  Cyclamen,  as  the  name  implies,  and  com¬ 
pletely  hide  the  short  tube.  We  have  this  feature,  however, 
in  N.  triandrusi,  though  in  structure  that'  does  not  at  all  m 
semble  this  miniature  trumpet  Daffodil,  The  trumpet  is 
cvlindrical  and  usually  only  very  slightly  crenate  at  the'  apex, 
so  that  it  appears  sometimes  as  if  snipped  or  cut  short.  It. 
has  a  tendency,  however,  like'  all  the  rest  that  resemble  it  ini 
thisi  respect,  to  become  more  deeply  cut  and  also  revolute  afl 
the  mouth.  This  may  refer*  to  newly  imported  specimens,  or 
possibly  occasionally  to  plants  raised  from  seed. 

The  species  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  as  it  often,  comes  into 
bloom  in  February  in,  mild  winters,  the  flowers  are  liable  to  bei 
injured  by  snowstorms,  wind  or  sharp  frosts,  That,  of  course, 
applies  to  any  class  of  plants  that  conre  into,  bloom  during  our 
winter  months,  and  should  not  hinder-  anyone  from  undertak¬ 
ing  its  cultivation  on  the  chance  of  getting  it  good  three  or" 
four  yeare  out  of  five. 


Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best  kept  of  the  smaller 
parks  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council.  On 
a  bright  spring  day  recently,  when  old  King  Sol  was  in,  every 
corner,  extra,  profuse  (a  rare  exception  nowadays !)  in  the 
distribution  of  his  ever-welcome  and  vivifying  rays,  a  stroll 
in  this  haven,  of  peace — but  little  disturbed,  and  then  only  (and 
this  assuredly  was  not  a  disturbance !)  by  the  glorious  carol¬ 
ling  of  the  feathered  songsters  uplifting  their  matchless 
anthems  heavenwards. — seemed  to  bring  new  life  to  one.  What 
a  freshness,  brightnessi,  and  newly-awakened  interest  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  good  variety  of  budding  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
how  refreshing  to  the  eye  those  well-kept  Apple  green,  lawns ! 
And,  with  further  reference  to,  the  green  sward,  in  places  this 
was  gemmed  and  -sparkled  with  many-coloured  colonies  of 
Crocus  spread  over  it  like  some  floral  sheet,  of  beauty.  Daffo¬ 
dils,  ere  these  lines  see  the  light,  will,  too,  present  visions  of 
floral  beauty  and  attraction,.  On  the  rockery  the  light  purple 
clusters  of  flowers  borne  by  -that  beautiful  Winter  Heath  (Erica, 
came®.)  reminded  u»  what  a  good  thing  it  is  for  s-uch  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  then  our  gaze  is  compelled  to  be  fixed  on  the  avenue 
of  Elms- — a  well  known,  and  fine  feature  here- — by  noting  that 
some  of  the  monarchs  were  being  denuded  of  their  limbs — a. 
piece  of  very  necessary  tree  surgery — by  reason  of  damage 
done  thereto  by  wind  and  storms ;  and  then,  -the  writer's 
thoughts  go  back  to  his  schoolboy  days-,  in  the  indeed  long, 
long  ago,  when  this  park  was  (when  in  private  hands)  called 
Scott’s  Park  after  the  family  who  then  lived  there,  for  there 
actually  is  the  same  old  antiquated  greenhouse  attached  toi 
the  library  (formerly  a  private  residence).  This  (the  green¬ 
house)  sadly  wants  replacing  by  a  building  embodying  modern 
ideas  as  to  construction.  Our  up-to-date  L.C.C.  should  see  to 
this.  Here,  though,  one  was  pleased  to  see  a  good  and 
attractive  display  of  flowers — Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  etc.,  em¬ 
bowered  in,  a,  surrounding  greenery  of  Palms  and  other  green 
subject®.  In,  a,  modern  structure  a  much  finer  effect  would 
necessarily  have  been,  produced. 

The  park  is  well  managed  by  the  able  superintendent,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Gingell.  J,  B. 

Chiswick. 


Potatos. 

Without  doubt  the  whole  of  the  Potato,  plantings  will  by 
ns  time  have  been  finished,  and  in  all  probability  the  know- 
e  ge  that  there  is  to  be  a  Potato  show  in  the  autumn  ha, si 
m  uced  gardeners  to,  pay  mo-re  attention,  to  their  seed,  which 
m  no-t  a  few  instances,  will  have  been  entirely  new,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  expensive. 

Being  slightly  connected  with  the  N.P.S.,  I  have  for  some 
®  ,)eerL  bus7  getting  the  ground  in  trim  for  testing 
pwar  s,  of  100  varieties,  including  Eldorado,  Northern  Star, 


Gold  Coin,  Diamond,  Snowflower,  Warrior,  and  many  other 
new  sorts,  including  some  coloured  varieties,  which  must  be 
grown  if  exhibition  is  the  object  aimed  at. 

Coloured  Potatos  are  a,  feature  of  all  cottager  shows,  and 
having  been,  constantly  asked  for  something  to  replace  the  old 
Russets,  Mr.  Bresse-,  Purple  Perfection,  etc.,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  collect  a.  number  of  new  or  little-known  sorts 
among  Kentish  cottagers. 

The  labour  attached  to  such  -trials  is  necessarily  great,  espe¬ 
cially  when,  the  whole  of  the  furrows  are  hand-made,  with 
leaf,  lime  and  soot  and  artificial  manures  dusted  under  and 
above  the  sets,  and  nearly  one-third  of  an  acre  planted.  The 
man  in  the  street  might  naturally  imagine  t h  ait  the  greatly- 
talked-of  Potatos  will  necessarily  produce  the  finest  crops, 
but,  I  fully  expect  to  see  some  crushing  defeats  among  these 
puffed-up  varieties,  for  it  so  happened  as  recently  as  last 
season,  and  will  do  again. 

Men  in  obscure  corners  of  Britain  and  America  have  for 
years  been  working  upon  the  noble  tuber,  and  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  hold  some  results  of  their  work. 

One  variety  from  the  latter  country  -has  already  bounded 
into  the  public  eye,  and  being,  perhaps,  more  familiar  with  it 
than  anyone  on  this  sided  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will 
gain,  a  strong  hold  among  those  who  aim  a,t  quality.  Far  too. 
much  fuss-  ha,s  been  made  about  disease-resisting  Potato®,  some 
of  which  show  a  deqided  falling  off  in  eating  value. 

The  coming  market,  Potato  must  be  an  advance  as  a  cooker, 
and  her  serene  highness  the  cook  will  take  small  heed  if  the 
eye®  are  not  actually  on  the  surface,  nor  does  she  mind  if 
the  tubers  are  twixt  between  a,  kidney  and  a  round  ;  indeed, 
the  thick  oblong  Potato  suits  her  excellently. 

A  grand  and  lordly  cognomen  attached  to  a  Potato  will  not 
influence  -the  kitchanmaid’s  eye,  and  she  is  less-  particular 
about,  the  colour  than  what  is  generally  claimed.  It  is  a  sight 
at  the  present  time  to  hear  her  order  from  the  shopman  :  “  Let 
me  have  those  pink  ones,  not,  those  beastly  so-called  whites, 
which  cook  as  black  a, si  ink.”  Ah !  no,  cook  and  consumer 
know  what  they  want,  and,  depend  upon  it,  some  of  the  high- 
priced,  highly-boomed  sorts  will  get  the  go-by  when  the  cook! 
comes  to  test,  them. 

It  is  quite  prohab-lei  that  -the  boom  will  last  for  another 
season  or  two ;  in  fact,  just,  as  long  as  buyers  of  new  seedlings 
can  be  found,  hut  others,  like  myself,  will  become  suspicions! 
when  they  start,  making  comparisons  of  new  and  older  varieties. 

Already  I  gaze  doubtfully  upon  some  of  the  noveltiesi,  think¬ 
ing  I  have  seen  their  like  before,  hut  time  will  tell.  A. 


Celery  for  Exhibition. 

Among  all  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  there 
isi  none  of  'higher  importance  than  the  above,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  have  it  in  the-  highest,  state  of  perfection. 
At  all  our  early  and  late  autumn  shows  Celery  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  and  attractive  items  in  any  collection,  of 
vegetables  when  staged  at  its  best.  I  have  always  held  that 
this  is-  one  o-f  the  feiw  vegetables  that  can  hardly  be  grown  too 
large,  providing,  of  course,  it  is  perfect  in  all  other  respects. 
The  blanching  should  always  be  thorough,  quite  free  from  any 
blemish,  no  sign  of  running  to  flower,  and  the  stalks  perfectly 
solid.  One  of  the  chief  items  in  connection  with  successful 
cultivation  is  the  attention  the  young  plants  receive  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth.  Once  allow  the  seedlings  to  be¬ 
come  excessively  diy,  either  in  the  store  pots  or  after  pricking 
out,  and  thei  ultimate  results  will  b-e  fatal.  Indeed,  no  check  of 
any  kind  should  be  permitted  from  the  time  the  seedlings 
appear  above  ground  till  the  blanching  is  completed.  The 
earliest  sowing  should  now  be  pricked  off  into  boxes,  grown 
away  in  a  genial  temperature,  and  be  shortly  removed  to  a, 
cold  frame  for  a  few  days1,  after  which  finally  harden  them  off 
in  the  open  before  planting. 

Preparing  the  Trenches. — This  should  always  he  done  some 
time  previous  to  being  required,  a, si  by  exposing  the  subsoil 
taken  from  the  bottom  to  the  influence  of  the  variable  weather 
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we  generally  experience  at  this  season  even  the  most  stubborn 
is  brought  into  a  nice  workable  condition.  Allow  ample  room 
between  the  trenches,  from  3  ft,  to  4  ft.  being  none  too-  much. 
Each  trench  should  be  15  in.  wide,  the  soil  taken  out  at  least) 
1  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  bottom  broken  up  15  in.,  after  which 
till  up  within  a  few  Inches  of  the  top  with  good  manure.  I 
prefer  stable  droppings  to>  any  other,  on  to  which  should  be 
placed  lightly  about  3  in.  of  the  best  of  the  soil  taken  from 
the  trench  and  left  in  this  condition  till  the  time  of  planting. 
It  is,  I  always  think,  a  great  mistake  to  plant  Celery  in  deep 
trenches,  as,  providing  sufficient  channel  is  left  to  supply  the 
crop  with  moisture,  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  and  the  plants  do* 
much  better  and  are  much  more  easily  and  conveniently 
attended  to.  Lift  and  plant  with  a  garden  trowel  when  the 
plants  are  a  fair  size,  but  before  doing  so,  make  quite  certain 
that  the  roots  are  thoroughly  moistened  and  that  the  growths 
are  not  infested  with  green  apliis,  which  frequently  does  much 
damage  to  the  young  leaves.  Allow  a  distance  of  from  10  in. 
to  15  in.  from  plant  to  plant,  according  to  the  variety.  Plant 
verv  firmly,  and  well  water  in.  Hardly  too  much  water  can 
lie  given  both  at  the  root  and  overhead  during  the  growing 
season,  and  hi  addition  a  plentiful  supply  of  stimulants  must 
be  applied  :  both  sewer  and  farmyard  liquid  are  excellent,  and 
soot  is  also  verv  beneficial,  not  only  as  a  stimulant,  but  in 
assisting  to  prevent  the  attack  of  Celery  fly  and  slugs  and 
snails.  This  should  be  dusted  on  the  growths  at  least  every 
ten  days.  During  the  summer  months  the  crop  should  be 
frequently  looked  over  and  all  side  shoots  removed,  also  de¬ 
cayed  and  split  leaves. 

Blanching.  - —  Six  to  eight  weeks  should  be  allowed  for  this, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  specimens  blanch  much 
quicker  in  early  autumn  and  later.  I  have  tried  many  methods, 
lint  have  found  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  bands  of  stout  brown 
paper,  5  in.  in  width,  which  should  be  added  about  every  nine) 
or  ten  days,  finally  leaving  about  6  in.  or  7  in.  of  the  tops 
uncovered.  If  this  is  well  done,  so  that  every  particle  of  light 
and  air  is  excluded,  very  little  soil  will  be  required  :  indeed, 
the  less  the  better,  but  at  each  papering  apply  a  little  fresh 
soot.  Once  during  the  blanching  process  the  paper  should  be 
removed,  the  specimens  examined,  cleaned  and  again  covered 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Varieties  for  Early  Shows. —  Sutton’s  White  Gem  and 
Veit eli's  Early  Pose  are  excellent,  and  for  later  work.  Carter's) 
Standard  Bearer  is  hard  to  beat  as  a  red.  Webb’s  Mammoth 
Bed  is  also  very  fine.  Wright’s  Giant  White  and  Sutton’s 
Solid  White  are  unsurpassed.  Ed.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Azalea  Culture. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  garden  my  employer  was  one  day 
speaking  to  some  friends  outside  the  greenhouse  where  I  was 
weeding  the  walk.  The  gentlemen  were  about  to  leave,  when 
he  said :  Just  a  moment  :  do  come  and  see  my  Azaleas,”  the 
said  Azaleas  being  some  three  dozen  plants  from  Holland  a 
few  weeks  previously.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  plants 
are  remarkably  well  set  with  buds,  and  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  gardener  say  they  cannot  be  grown  to  the  same  per¬ 
fection  afterwards.  Some  market  growers  buy  fresh  plants 
every  year,  being  quite  content  with  the  return  they 
get  for  cut  flowers.  This  is  all  right  enough  for  them, 
and  were  I  in  their  place  I  should  do  the  same,  as  the 
plants  are  comparatively  worthless  after  such  a  cutting  about  : 
but  it  cannot  be  followed  in  a  private  place.  Once  they  are 
bought  in  they  have  to  last  and  put  in  a  respectable  appear¬ 
ance  each  year.  They  are  generally  getting  past  their  best 
about  the  last  week  in  April,  and  should  then  be  overhauled. 

Any  that  require  repotting  may  be  seen  to  with  safety. 
Some  of  the  larger  plants  may  be  top-dressed  only.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  number  of  years  these  plants  will  go  with¬ 
out  being  potted.  When  it  becomes  necessary,  however,  choose 
a  size  of  pot  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  potting  stick  to  be 


convenientlv  used.  Pot  very  firmly  in  a  compost  of  three 
parts  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  with  a 
little  loam  to  steady  the  compost.  V  hen  the  work  is  finished, 
the  collar  of  the  plant  should  be  seen  to  be  the  least  bit  higher 
than  the  soil  at  the  edge  of  the  pot.  All  seed-pods  are  best 
removed  at  this  time,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage  the 
young  growths.  1  find  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors  the  handiest 
thin"  to  use,  and  if  the  pods  are  nipped  oft'  with  these,  the 
pedicles  will  fall  away  during  the  summer.  Place  into  an  in¬ 
termediate  temperature,  and  syringe  twice  daily.  Any  growth 
inclined  to  run  away  should  be  stopped  before  the  end  of  May. 
This  gives  it  a  chance  to  grow  again  before  placing  out  of  doors, 
which  should  be  done  the  first  week  in  July.  A  position  that 
is  partly  shaded  is  the  besit,  where  they  may  be  plunged  up 
to  the'  rims  in  coal  ashes.  This  keeps  the  roots  nice  and  cool, 
and  the  plants  do  not  require  the  amount  of  water  they  would 
do  if  stood  on  the  bare  surface.  On  warm  days  give  a  good 
syringing  in  the  evening. 

The  latter  end  of  September  they  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  from  this  date  great  care 
wifi  have  to  be  taken  with  the  watering.  The  plants  will  often 
o-o  a  fortnight  without  watering-,  especially  those  that  were 
potted  in  the  spring.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  with 
advantage  when  the  buds  are  swelling.  A  bag  of  sheep  dung 
put  into  a  tub  filled  with  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a  few 
davs  makes  an  excellent  manure,  using  just  enough  of  the 
prepared  stuff  to  colour  the  water.  H.  Arnold. 


Selaginellas. 

Although  to-day  Ferns  hold  a  premier  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public,  and  doubtless  possess  a  predominating  in¬ 
terest  for  the  professional  gardener,  yet  in  the  genus  Selagiu- 
ella,  there  are  found  forms  of  grace  and  beauty  which  equal, 
if  not  surpass,  those  found  among  the  Filices.  The  unique 
beauty  of  this  group  of  plants  cannot  fail  to-  provoke  admira¬ 
tion,  and,  unlike  many  other  plants,  the  closer  the  inspection 
the  more  intense  will  be  the  admiration  for  the  beauty  re¬ 
vealed,  and,  to  say  the  least,  I  think  they  should  be  worthily 
represented  in  every  Fern  collection.  Selaginella  presents  a 
m*eat  diversitv  of  character,  some  bein"  tall  and  tree-like,  as  in 
Wallichii  and  Willdenovii,  while  others  creep  along  the  ground, 
forming  dense  carpeting,  as  in  kraussiana,  delicatissima,  and 
the  like.  < 

In  colour  and  shades  of  colour  there  is  also  much  variation  ; 
the  shades  of  green  being  many,  while  there  are  a  few  very 
prettily  variegated  forms,  the  prettiest,  I  think,  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  being  watsoniana,  a  robust-growing  species,  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fronds  being  a  distinct  silvery-grey,  while  the  lower 
is  of  a  veiy  pleasing  green. 

The  species  Vogelii  and  uncinata  are  remarkable  for  their 
steel-like  tinted  fronds ;  the  latter  species  especially,  attracts 
much  attention  when  grown  in  quantity.  I  may  say  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  this  blue  tint  is  much  more  pronounced  when  the  plant 
is  grown  in  the  shade,  rather  than  strong  sunlight  ;  in  fact, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  genus  are  best  out  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Selaginellas  are  quite  as  easy  as  Ferns  to  manage,  and  are 
very  much  less  susceptible  to  the  attack  of  insect  pests,  there 
being  scarcely  any  danger  in  that  direction  under  good  culti¬ 
vation. 

To  keep  up  a  good  collection  cuttings  should  be  annually 
inserted,  which  is  usually  done  in  February  and  March,  hut 
they  may  be  rooted  at  any  time  during  the  year,  providing  the 
right  cuttings  are  taken,  these  being  the  young  growing  shoots ; 
those  which  have  the  sp>ore-cones  developed  on  them  should  he 
avoided. 

Square  pans  are  best  adapted  for  Selaginellas,  and  give  a 
better  effect  than  when  grown  in  pots,  but  I  would  certainly 
grow  a  few  of  the  most  graceful  kinds  in  5-in.  pots  or  pans,  to 
be  available  for  table  decoration.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
pot  or  pan  in  which  the  cuttings  are  inserted  are  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters,  but  a  better  plan  adopted  sometimes  (and  a 
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[rood  one)  is  to  make  up  pans  of  the  rooted  cuttings,  •which  -will 
ensure  having  the  plants  of  equal  size,  the  distance  between 
each  plant  to  be  governed  by  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  species. 

The  soil  for  Selaginellas  should  be  of  a  light  character,  con¬ 
sisting  of  good  fibrous  peat,  leaf-mould  in  a  half-rotted  state, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  sand  ;  a  little  chopped  sphagnum 
may  also  be  used  with  advantage;  while  for  the  stronger¬ 
growing  sorts,  good  fibrous  loam  may  be  added. 

An  important  point  is  giving  them  good  drainage,  this  be- 
coming  a  fundamental  principle  when  we  consider  the  copious 
supply  of  water  required  by  them  during  the  summer ;  and  I 
would  also  strongly  advise  the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal 
among  the  soil  and  "drainage,  which  acts  as  a  purifying  medium 
where  moisture  is  ever  present. 

For  the  best  species  and  varieties  for  culture  I  would  refer 
my  readers  to  a  good  Fern  nurseryman’s  catalogue.  E.  T. 


Caladiums. 

These  are  a  class  of  plants  too  well  known,  I  think,  to  need 
fully  describing.  They  are  grown  for  their  lovely  foliage, 
which  is  of  varied  hues  and  of  great  beauty.  Well-grown, 
compact  plants  are  splendid  for  house  decoration,  but  of 
course  they  must  on  no  account  be  used  in  a  cold  or  draughty 
room ;  neither  must  they  be  left  many  days  in  any  other  room, 
or  their  delicate  foliage  will  be  spoilt.  Large  specimens  make 
splendid  subjects  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  smaller  plants 
may  be  used  with  advantage  and  great  effect  in  groups,  .etc. 

The  best  time  to  start  the  tubers  into  growth  is  February 
and  March.  When  they  have  got  well  started  into  growth 
they  should  be  potted  on  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  with  a  little  rotten  manure 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  them  is  by  cutting  off  the  young 
sucker-like  shoots,  which  spring  up  from  the  tubers.  They 
should  be  cut  off  when  about  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  with  a 
little  bit  of  root,  and  put  them  into  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  then  put  into  a  propagating 
frame  and  kept  moist  and  well  shaded. 

They  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  propagating  pit  and  potted  in  the  mixture 
recommended  for  the  started  tubers. 

Caladiums  are  a  subject  that  must  have  plenty  of  pot  room, 
so  they  must  be  kept  potted  on  as  they  fill  their  pots  with 
roots.  They  like  plenty  of  heat,  and  will  thrive  in  a  day 
temperature  of  from  75  deg.  to  85  deg.,  and  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  deg.  to  70  deg. 

To  bring  out  the  bright  colours  of  the  foliage  to  the  full 
extent,  they  must  be  grown  where  they  will  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  light.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  shade  them 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  brightest.  An 
occasional  watering  of  weak  manure  water  will  stimulate  them 
very  much. 

In  the  autumn  water  must  be  gradually  withheld,  so  as  to 
dry  them  off.  When  the  foliage  is  dead  the  pots  they  are  in 
must  be  kept  perfectly  diy  during  the  winter  months  and  until 
starting  time  again. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  Caladiums  in  the  market. 
I  should  particularly  like  to  mention  two  of  my  favourites — 
viz.,  Argyn tes,  a  lovely  little  dwarf-growing  variety,  with  white 
and  green  foliage,  and  a  splendid  variety  for  dinner-table  deco- 
ration ;  also  Minus  erubescens,  which  is  a  good  companion  for 
Argyrites,  has  crimson  and  green  foliage,  and  is  very  dwarf. 

Of  the  taller  growing  varieties  a  few  of  the  best  are  Candi- 
dum,  an  old  variety,  but  still  one  of  the  best — it  has  foliage 
with  green  veins  on  a  white  ground  ;  Assungay,  transparent 
rosy-pink  leaves  ;  Golden  Queen,  pale  yellow  ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
golden  colour  ;  Madame  J.  Box,  pink  ground,  veined  with  deep 
rose;  Mrs.  Harry  Yeitch,  a  self-coloured  variety,  dark  red 
eaves  ;  May  Archer,  white,  with  rose  centre ;  Duchess  of  York, 
pink  leaves,  dwarf ;  and  Baron  Adolph  de  Rothschild,  verv 
lar"e  leaves,  crimson,  spotted  with  pink. 

These  are  only  a  few  I  have  mentioned,  but  there  will  be 
many  more  varieties  most  likely  far  in  advance  of  these. 

J.  A.  W. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Origin  of  Saxifraga  Rhei,  Guild  ford  Seedling. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sib, — I  was  much  interested  in  perusing  the  notes  of 
■'  AY.  A.”  on  page  320  of  The  Gardening  AAtorld  respecting 
, Saxifraga*  to  see  that  he  mentioned  the  above  'variety,  as  I 
have  since  its  first  appearance  considered  it  to  be  the  best  of 
all^  the  mossy  section!.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  all  the 
information  possible  should  be  published  concerning  new 
plants,  and  as  the  above  has  received  more  than,  one  name  and 
little  seems  to  be  known  about  hew  it  originated,  I  may  per¬ 
haps  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  the  plant  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  S. 
Leonard,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when  shown  before 
the  R.H.S.  Tire  first  plant  was  a  chance  seedling,  which  ger¬ 
minated  in  a  heap  of  cinder  ashes  lying  in  the  nursery,  and 
was  found  by  Air.  Pulham,  who  is  now  established  in  business 
at  Elsenham,  and  was  at  that  time  acting  as  foreman  of  the 
Guildford  Nursery.  He  thought  the  foliage  differed  from  the 
typical  S.  Rhei  and  potted  up  the  plant  to  see  what  the  flower 
would  be,  with  the  result  that  it  proved  superior  to  any  other 
of  the  mossy  section,  and  such  a  richly-coloured  flower  had  not 
before  been  obtained.  Respecting  its  culture,  I  can  endorse 
what  "AY.  A/’  says,  and  being  a  good  grower  it  soon  makes  a 
conspicuous  mass  in  the  rockery.  The  plant  is  also  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  or  from  cuttings,  which  root  easily,  and 
should  be  grown  in  good  loamy  soil  and  grit. 

How  this  Saxifraga  obtained  the  name  of  Fergusonii  I  am 
unable  to  sax ,  but  perhaps  AA  .  A.  could  tell  us,  as  it  received 
the  name  of  Guildford  Seedling  when  first  shown. 

Elstree.  a,  E.  Thatcher. 


A  Hard  Case. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  AA'orld. 

Like  Past  Kewite,  I  thinik  that  a  truly  candid  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  sentiments  regarding  the  “Hard  Case”  he 
writes  of  might  not  find  favour  with  you.  Presumably  the 
deposed  head  gardener  obtained  permission  from  his  employer 
to  absent  himself  for  the  purpose  named.  If  so,  it  appears  to 
Die  impossible  to  find  any  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  popular 
Norfolk  knight,  whose  name  I  should  like  to  see  published, 
so  that  his  popularity — certainly  so  far  as  gardeners  are  con¬ 
cerned — might  receive  a,  deservedly  rude  check. 

The  knowledge  that  cases,  of  this  kind  can — and  do — occur 
should,  I  think,  spur  gardeners  on  towards  the  formation  of 
the  “  Proposed  Gardeners’  Association,”  concerning  which  I 
have  been  very  pleased  indeed  to  read  some  interesting  letters 
in  your  columns  of  late. 

Past  Kewite  s  intimation  that  the  deposed  head  gardener 
is  well  known  in  the  gardening  world  leads  me  to  hope  that 
he  has  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable  re-engagement, 
but  for  the  majority  of  gardeners  the  well-known  fact  that  there 
are  often  over  200  applicants  for  a  veiy  moderate  post  might 
veil  lender  this  hope  a  vain  one.  Substantial  assistance 
towards  placing  well-qualified  and  deserving  gardeners  in  suit¬ 
able  positions  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  benefits  anticipated 
from  the  proposed  association  by  Arthur  Garnett. 

Kew,  April  26th,  1904. 


Anatomy  of  the  Stexi  of  Lycopodium- — Air.  C.  E.  Jones  gave 
an  abstract  of  his  paper  on  “  Morphology  and  Anatomy  of  the 
Genus  Lycopodium  ”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Societv  on 
April  7th.  He  described  the  changes  in  structure  which  take  place 
in  the  stems  of  the  above  plants  from  the  early  stages  of  their  de¬ 
velopment  until  they  become  of  a  relatively  woody  character. 
His  descriptions  served  to  show  the  process  cf  development  and 
the  manner  in  which  isolated  portions  of  the  stem  become  ligni- 
fied,  forming  islands  or  bands  of  woody  tissue  distributed  through 
the  softer  tissue.  The  paper  was'  chiefly  interesting  from~a 
scientific  point  of  view. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA. 

April  I9th. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  on, 
the  above  date,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  ll.H.b., 
and  was  a  great  success.  The  tine  weather  which  we  had  just 
a  few  days  before  the  show  had  the  effect  of  bringing  on  the 
blooms  nicely,  so  that  they  were  in  tine  condition  for  the  show. 
All  classes  were  well  represented,  or,  at  least,  as  well  as  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  expecling.  Auriculas  were,  of  course,  the 
principal  section  of  the  show,  but  various  other  species  ancl 
varieties  were  entered,  such  as  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  of  the  laced  types,  and  other  species  There  were, 
however,  numerous  exhibits  of  Primulas  brought  up  for  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  so  that  the  one  show  helped  the  other 

immensely.  ,  .  .  ,  j 

The  leading  award  for  twelve  distinct  Auriculas  was  seemed, 
by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  burrey, 
who  had  well-grown  specimens  in  Amy  Robsart  George  Lign  - 
body,  Dr.  Hardy,  Magpie,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  Ruby  nm 
second  award  was  taken  by  J.  Sargent,  Esq.,  Cobliam,  Suney, 
with  fine  plants  of  F.  D.  Homer,  Richard  Headly,  Heatherbell, 

Mrs.  Potts,  and  Ruby.  .vie 

J.  Sargent,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  six  varieties  of  Auriculas, 

showing  well-grown  specimens  of  Acme,  Gerald,  Gladiator, 
Elaine,  etc.  He  was  followed  by  J.  T.  Bennett  loe,  Esq., 
Holm  wood,  Chesliunt,  who  had  very  good  plants,  ancl  well 
bloomed,  of  some  of  the  varieties  above  mentioned,  there  were 

seven  entries  in  this  class.  ,  ,r  , 

For  four  Auriculas,  distinct,  the  lead  ivas  taken  by  l.  A. 
Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield  Woking, 
who  had  beautiful  specimens  in  Acme,  Shirley  Hibberd,  etc. 
The  second  award  in  this  case  went  to  J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  fehei- 

For  two  Auriculas  the  lead  was  taken  by  A.  S.  Hampton, 
Esq.,  Reading,  who  had  several  well-grown  varieties,  including 
the  beautiful"  Ruby.  Ci.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  Stake  Hill,  Man¬ 
chester,  was  a  good,  second. 

The  competitors  for  single  specimens  were  pretty  numerous, 
as  usual,  making  the  judging  difficult  work  at  times  m  allo¬ 
cating  the  prizes.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  best  green- 
ed°etf  in  F.  D.  Horner ;  he  was  followed  by  F.  Sargent,  Esq. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  for  a  green-edged  variety  were 
taken  by  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  showing  George  Lightbody 

in  both  cases.  ,  .  ,  , 

J.  Sargent,  Esq.,  again  came  to  the  front  m  the  class  ioi 

a  white-edged  variety,  showing  John  Simonite. 

Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  a  specimen  self,  showing 
Mrs.  Phillips.  The  second  award  went  to  P.  Hemnell,  Esq., 

Winchmore  Hill.  .  . 

There  was  wonderful  competition  in  the  class  for  50  Auriculas, 
there  being  no  less  than  six  entries.  The  stipulation  was  that 
collections  should  contain  at  least  20  varieties,  and  might  in¬ 
clude  Alpines.  The  first  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  who  had  a  very  fine  collection  indeed;  he  had  well 
mown  and  bloomed  plants  of  Ringleader,  Lancashire  Hero, 
Heatherbell,  Ruby,  Black  Bess,  Sapphire,  Ajax,  Abbe  Liszt, 
etc.  The  second  award  was  won  by  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  Bishop  s 
Stortford  ;  he  had  beautiful  specimens  in  Shirley  Hibberd, 
George  Lightbody,  Mrs.  Podwell,  Ruby,  Mrs.  Phillips,  etc. 
Air.  C.  Turner  came  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  four  show  Auriculas,  open  to  those  who  had 
never  previously  won  a  prize,  the  first  award  went  to  Mr.  G. 
Blick,  gardener  to  M.  R,  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent.  He  had 
several  well-grown  varieties,  and  seems  to  have  recently  added 
this  class  of  plants  to  his  cultures. 

The  premier  show  Auricula  was  Shirley  Hibberd,  a  green- 
edged  variety,  exhibited  by  J.  Sargent,  Esq. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  Alpine  Auriculas  take 
the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor  more  than  do  the  show  varieties. 
The  bright  colours  of  the  former,  and  their  symmetrical 
arrangement,  created  an  impression  of  great  beauty.  Mr.  James 
Doimlas  here  again  came  to  the  front  with  well-grown  specimens 
of  Firefly,  Rosy  Morn,  Dean  Hole,  J.  F.  Kew,  Ganymede,  and 
Teviotdale  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Pnulips 
and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  beating  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  was 

The  class  for  six  Alpine  Auriculas  brought  eight  entries,  and 
here  again  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  determined  not  to  be  deposed. 


He  had  several  very  fine  varieties,  including  Thetis,  Firefly, 
and  Gillie.  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  were  again  second. 

For  four  Alpine  Auriculas  F.  W.  Price,  Esq.,  Beckenham, 
came  to  the  fiont  with  some  well-grown  specimens.  R.  Holding. 
Esq.,  Birmingham,  was  second. 

The  best  golden-centred  Alpine  Auricula  was  Charmer,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor.  A.  S.  Hampton,  Esq.,  was 
second,  and  F.  W.  Price,  Esq.,  third. 

Purnell-Purnell,  Esq.,  Streatham  Hill,  had  the  best  while- 
centred  Alpine  Auricula  ;  he  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Taylor 

R.  Holding,  Esq.,  had  the  best  gold-centred  Alpine  Auricula 
in  Mabel  of  the  Manor. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  had  the  best  white  centre  in  this 
section. 

R.  Holding,  Esq.,  secured  the  [Silver  Medal  of  the  R.H.S. 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for  seedling  Alpine  Auriculas. 

The  premier  Alpine  was  the  new  white  centre  variety  named 
Teviotdale,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  The  latter  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  fancy  Auriculas. 

For  twelve  distinct  species  of  Primula,  Purnell-Purnell.  Esq., 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  amongst  others  he  had  P.  verti¬ 
cil  lata,  P.  marginata,  P.  frondosa,  fine  varieties  of  P.  Sieboldii, 
etc. 

J.  Granfield,  Esq.,  Hayes,  had  the  best  group  of  species  or 
varieties  of  Primula  in  a  box  or  basket,  showing  fine  specimens 
jin,  P.  frondosa,  P.  Sieboldii,  P.  obconica,  etc.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Sheffield,  took  the  second  place  with  an  interesting  lot. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  Rowledge,  Farnliam,  Surrey,  took  the  lead 
for  twelve  fancy  Polyanthuses,  showing  a  very  fine  strain  of 
well -flowered  plants  in  large  pots;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  in  this  order. 

For  a  single  specimen  fancy  Polyanthus,  M.  P.  P.  ^  lllianis. 
Esq.,  St.  Keverne,  took  the  lead,  beating  Mr.  Mortimer. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  Primroses,  v Inch 
were  of  large  size  and  well  defined  in  colour.  Mr.  R.  Dean 
was  second  with  a  good  strain. 

M.  P.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  had  the  best  single  specimen  Prim¬ 
rose.  i  i  t  rr 

For  three  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  the  lead  was  taken  by  J  .  *'  • 
Bentley,  Esq.,  with  some  very  fine  plants  of  George  IV.,  Mid¬ 
dleton 'Favourite,  etc.  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  who 
had  also  very  good  varieties. 

J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R,  Dean  Held  the  same  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  single  plant  of  gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  again  came  to  the  front  in  the  class  tor 
a  group  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  arranged  for  effec  . 
As  the  strain  was  good  and  the  plants  well  grown,  the  ex u  is 
in  this  class  were  very  effective.  J.  Granfield,  Esq.,  and  i.  ri. 
Barnard,  Esq.,  Bedford,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  SPRING  SHOW. 

April  20th. 

A  spring  show  is  carried  out  at  Croydon  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  held  in  the  Art  Galleries, 
Park  Lane,  Croydon.  A  brilliant  day  of  sunshine  was  mos 
favourable  to  the  exhibition  of  plants  and  cut  blooms,  w  in 
filled  the  side  tables  and  floor  spaces,  contributed  by  mem  tie  is 
of  the  society,  together  with  a  few  more  who  made  displays  oi 
behalf  of  the  society.  To  look  from  one  end  of  the  reams  to  the 
other  was  a  picture,  and  made  a  fine  impression  upon  the  mi  u. 
of  visitors,  giving  them  an  idea  that  spring  m  all  its  fullnes  • 
beauty  had  at  last  arrived.  . 

On  cross-examination  of  the  exhibits  we  found  the  i  ■ 
bulbous  flowers  were  very  prominent  in  their  bright  colour. 
The  al pines  and  flowering  plants  were  also  magnificent,  aim. 
together  with  the  products  of  the  garden,  contributed  to  mam 
the  exhibition  worthy  of  anyone’s  time  to  visit. 

When,  we  think  that  all  this  display  is  made  for  no  monetai 
benefits  whatever,  but  simply  to  encourage  the  love  of  hoHnu 
ture  m  the  minds  of  all,  this  society  is  to  be  congratulated  u 
its  unique  and  edifying  undertaking.  The  exhibits  weie  w  / 
numerous  and  of  greater  variation  than  in  previous  jeais, 
needless  to  say,  since  it  was  free  to  all,  the  show  was 
patronised.  It  was  open  to  the  public  from  three  to  ten  p.m- 

J.  J.  Reid,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  society  (gardener,  Mi. 
J.  Oxtobv),  contributed  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants, 
eluding  Cineraria  stellata,  Azaleas,  Mignonette,  etc. 

.Tames  Pascal  1,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Edwards),  also  had 

group  of  Cinerarias,  and  Azaleas. 

R.  A.  Laing,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  B  Acock). . brought  1 
interesting  display  of  Primula  obconica,  V.  kewems,  and  Aucis.  • 
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George  Carling,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bentley),  had  an 
exhibit  of  Alocasias  and  other  fine  foliage  plants. 

F.  R.  Diokins,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  J.  Ricketts),  staged  an 
exhibit  of  Primula  obconica. 

Colonel  Simpson  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook)  brought  up  an 
interesting  lot  of  Azaleas,  Amaryllis,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and 
three  braces  of  new  varieties  of  Cucumbers. 

Sydney  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Heritage),  staged  pot 
Roses,  Cypripedium,  Cineraria  stellata,  etc. 

A  basket  of  Narcissi  was  shown  by  J.  J.  MacDonald,  Esq. 

Mr.  A.  Barlow  exhibited  some  bright  Pansies. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Blogg  staged  some  Cacti  and  South  African  plants. 

Mr.  E.  Kramer,  Bandon  Hill  Nursery,  had  an  exhibit  of  Pteris 
Childsii  and  Pyramidal  Myosotis. 

Mr.  W.  Durney,  Station  Road  Nursery,  West  Croydon,  ex¬ 
hibited  Cineraria  stellata,  Pelargoniums,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and 
Hyacinths. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  set  up  a  fine 
exhibit  of  hardy  alpines  and  flowering  shrubs. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  and  Co.,  Derby  Road,  Croydon,  set  up  an 
exhibit  of  Daffodils,  Anemones,  and  Hyacinths. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  had  a  collection  of  alpines. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and-  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  also 
brought  up  a  collection  of  alpines. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butcher,  Croydon  and  South  Norwood,  had  a 
group  of  flowering  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Mr.  G.  W.  S.  Marshall,  Thornton  Heath,  staged  Spireas, 
Daffodils,  etc. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  exhibited  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  Anemones,  and  various,  other  spring  flowers. 


MIDLAND  DAFFODIL  SHOW. 

April  26th  and  27th. 

The  sixth  annual  show  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Edg- 
baston  Botanical  Gardens  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Despite 
the  late  date,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  well  up  to  the 
average,  and  some  very  beautiful  new  seedlings  were  exhibited. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  staged  a  very  fine  lot  of  flowers, 
amongst  which  we  noted  Janet  Image,  Snow  Elf,  Loveliness, 
Pharaoh,  Cygnet,  Athena,  Strongbow,  Sceptre,  and  N.  odorous 
l'ugulosus  maximus.  Tulips  and  Narcissi  were  also  included. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nursery,  Geas- 
hill,  King’s  County,  Ireland,  sent  a  very  fine  lot  of  Anemones. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Sir  Jossyln  Gore-Booth,  Lissadell,  Sligo,  Ireland,  sent,  a  re¬ 
presentative  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  Lady  Gore-Booth, 
Burb.  The  Pet.  Tridymus  S.  A.  de  Graaf,  Lady  Arnott,  etc. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  01  ton,  had  an  artistic  arrangement 
of  floral  decorations,  which  included  Roses,  Carnations,  also 
rock  plants.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Kingsmill,  Sharrow,  Ripon,  sent  a  small  collection  of 
the  rarer  Narcissi.  Very  beautiful  were  Adjutant,  Bianca, 
Valeria,  White  Queen,  Lemon  Queen,  Bennett  Poe,  etc.  (Award 
of  Merit.) 

Miss  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland,  had  a  very  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Narcissi,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  Here  we 
noted  fine  Lucifer,  Sequin,  Vanessa,  Redstar,  John  Davidson., 
Polestar,  and  Appleshawensis. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.  gained  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  most 
tastefully  arranged  collection  of  Carnations  ;  Mine.  Therese 
Franco  (salmon-pink),  Gazelle  (white,  picoteed  with  bright  pink), 

*  Rivalry,  Sunbeam  (scarlet),  Runtz,  and  Renown. 

ossis.  1  io^o  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  had  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  of  Tulips,  the  best  being,  perhaps,  Rachel  Ruish, 
'  an  den  Temple,  and  T.  ostrowskyana.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  a  representative  col¬ 
lection  of  Narcissi,  including  such  things  as  Albatross,  New 
'  a,ne  (Leedsi),  maximus,  King  Alfred,  Mme.  Plemp,  Apricot, 
Almira,  and  Hodsock’s  Pride.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  \\  atts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  sent  a  good  strain  of 
I  olyanthuses.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Lowdham,  Notts,  staged  a 
llpG  meritorious  collection  of  Daffodils,  such  choice  varieties 
as  Hyacinth,  Aurora,  Van  Waverin’s  Giant.,  Homer,  Topaz, 
!ta,‘y  Margaret  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Hillhouse,  Cyclops,  Resolute, 
norace  Florence  Pearson,  Flambeau,  Stone  Chat,  and  Water- 
"ici  being  particularly  noticeable.  Several  good  seedlings 
were  also  exhibited.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 


An  exceedingly  well-grown  lot  of  plants  of  the  pretty  Blush 
Rambler  came  from  Messrs.  Beni.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  showed 
line  pots  of  Tulips,  also  a  group,  of  Narcissi  grown:  in  moss-fibre 
without  drainage.  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Barrii  conspicuus, 
Mme.  de  Graaf,  and  Lulworth  were  very  good.  A  fine  lot  of 
cut  Darwin  Tulips  was  also  shown.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  received  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  large  collection  of  Narcissi,  while  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ci oss,  "Wishecli,  obtained  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  a  like  ex¬ 
hibit. 

A  group  of  Anemones  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sons,  Dyke, 
Lincolnshire,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  King  of 
Scarlets,  A.  fulgens,  and  A.  Pulsatilla  were  very  fine.  (Sriver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  showed  beautiful  vases  of  N. 
incomparabilis  Primrose  Phoenix. 

The  Midland  Spring  Gardens  received  an  Award  of  Merit  foi 
an  exhibit  of  Narcissi. 

Not  for  Competition. 

An  excellent  group  of  Cacti  and  succulents  came  from  Mrs. 
I  hompson,  Alfred  Road,  Handsworth.  (Silver  Medal.) 

1  lie  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  had  a  surpassingly  beautiful  ex¬ 
hibit  of  seedlings,  several  of  which  received  Awards  of  Merit. 
Among  a  grand  lot  we  singled  out  Gold  Eye,  Acme,  Fearless, 
Delicate,  White  Ensign,  Aurora,  Laureate,  Consol,  Forge,  Top¬ 
sail,  Brilliant,  and  Steadfast.  A  Gold  Medal  was  worthily 
awarded. 

Competitive  Exh ibits  . 

There  were  36  competitors  this  year,  as  against  24  last  year, 
and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  in  nearly  every  case  ex¬ 
tremely  good. 

Tn  Class  1,  collection  of  50  varieties  fairly  representing  the 
three  groups  (Magni,  Medio,  and  Parvi),  the  first  prize  was 
easily  won  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Crossfield,  Little  Acton,  Wrexham. 
Here  the  flowers  were  of  splendid  quality,  and  several  superb 
seedlings  were  included.  Second  prize,  Mr.  A.  L.  S.  Mel¬ 
ville,  Branston  Hall,  Lincoln;  third,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
King’s  Norton  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  A.  Walton,  The  Friary,  Hands¬ 
worth. 

Class  2. — Twenty-five  varieties,  same  conditions  as  Class  1, 
hut  no  bulb  to  cost  more  than  10s  :  First,  Mr.  IT.  B.  Young, 
Metheringham,  Lincoln  ;  second,  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Whitewell  Rec¬ 
tory,  Whitchurch  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Harthill,  Arden  Vale,  St. 
Bernard's  Road,  Olton,  Birmingham. 

Class  3. — Group  of  12  seedlings  not  in  commerce  :  First,  Miss 
V  illmott,  Great  Warley;  second,  M.  van  Waveren  and  Sons, 
Holland. 

Class  4.  -Six  seedlings,  all  raised  by  exhibitor  :  First,  Mrs. 
TL  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Hereford;  second,  Miss  K.  A. 
Spurrell,  Norwich ; , third,  Messrs.  Van  Waveren. 

Class  5.  -  Twelve  true  Trumpet  Daffodils:  First,  J.  H.  Hart- 
hill  ;  second,  H.  B.  Young;  third,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons. 

Class  6. — Six  Trumpet  Daffodils  :  First,  Bev.  T.  Buncombe, 
Ruabon ;  second,  C.  L.  Branson,  Coleshiil  ;  third,  Rev.  J. 
Jacob,  Whitchurch. 

Class  7. — Twelve  varieties  Medio-Coronati :  First,  A.  L.  S. 
Melville,  Lincoln  ;  second,  A.  M.  Wilson,  Spilsbv  ;  third,  J.  H. 
Harthill,  Olton. 

Class  8. — Six  varieties  Medio-coronati :  First,  Rev.  T.  Bun¬ 
combe  ;  second,  C.  L.  Branson  ;  third,  Rev.  J.  Jacob. 

Class  9. — Six  varieties  Parvi-coronati  :  First,  H.  B.  Young; 
second,  A.  L.  S.  Melville  ;  third,  F.  A.  Walton. 

Class  10. — Six  varieties  N.  poeticus  :  First,  A.  M.  Wilson  ; 
second,  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham  ;  third,  H.  B.  Young. 

Class  11. — Twelve  varieties  orange-cupped  Daffodils  :  First, 
F.  A.  Walton  ;  second,  J.  Douglas. 

Class  12. — Six  varieties  orange-cupped  Daffodils  :  Third 
prize,  Rev.  T.  Buncombe. 

Class  13. — Twelve  varieties  Daffodils  (not  more  than  10s.  per 
dozen) .  First,  R.  C.  Cartwright,  King's  Norton. 

Class  14. — Six  varieties  Daffodils  (not  more  than  10s.  dozen)  : 
First,  J.  Sceany,  Harbome ;  second,  Mrs.  Muston,  Edgbaston  ; 
third,  .H.  Smith,  King’s  Heath. 

Class  15. — Six  varieties  Daffodils  (amateurs’  class) :  First, 
A.  R.  Goodwin,  Kidderminster  ;  second,  Mrs.  Muston  ;  third, 
S.  S.  Jones,  Prees. 

Class  16. — Twelve  varieties  Daffodils  (not  more  than  5s.  pel 
dozen):  First,  R.  C.  Cartwright;  second,  J.  Sceany;  third, 
S.  S.  Jones. 

Class  17. — Nine  Tulips  :  First,  R.  C.  Cartwright ;  second, 
S.  S.  Jones. 
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Class  18.  Six  vases  Spanish  Irises  ;  one  exhibit  only  :  First, 
R.  C.  Cartwright. 

Class  19. — Twelve  vases  hardy  spring  flowers:  First,  J.  A. 
Kenwick,  Edgbaston ;  second,  Rev.  J.  Jacob. 

Class  20. — Twelve  pots  Daffodils  :  First,  R.  C.  Cartwright ; 
second,  J.  A.  Kenwick. 

Class  21. — Six  pots  Daffodils  :  First,  J.  Sceany ;  second,  W. 
L.  Deedman,  Edgbaston. 

Class  22. — Six  pots  Polyanthus  Narcissus  :  First,  R.  C.  Cart 
wright ;  second,  W.  L.  Deedman. ;  third,  J.  A.  Kenwick. 

Class  23.— Six  pots  single  Tulips  :  First,  R.  C.  Cartwright ; 
second,  J.  A.  Kenwick  ;  third,  W.  L.  Deedman. 

Class  24. — Six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley:  First,  J.  A.  Ken¬ 
wick. 

Class  25. ^-Six  pots  of  Lilium  Harrisii:  First,  J.  A.  Ken¬ 
wick. 

Class  26.— Group  of  cut  Daffodils  on  round  table:  First, 
Pope  and  Sens ;  second,  Miss  Clarke,  Birmingham ;  third, 
Midland  Spring  Gardens. 

Class  27.— Bouquet  of  Daffodils :  First,  Pope  and  Sons  ; 
second,  Felton  and  Sons,  London. 

Class  28.  -Bowl  of  cut  Daffodils :  First,  Pope  and  Sons  ; 
second,  Miss  Clarke;  third,  J.  A.  Kenwick. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


National  Fruit-geowees’  Federation.— The  meeting  of  the 
council  on  Monday,  the  18th  inst. ,  was  well  attended,  Colonel 
C.  W.  Long,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  annual  report  was  drawn  up 
and  agreed  to,  and  the  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  annual 
general  meeting  on  May  9th  was  arranged.  The  principal  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion,  after  the  routine  business  has  been  disposed 
of,  will  be  “  The  Importation  of  Foreign  Fruit  for  Jam  Making 
and  Inspection  at  Ports  of  Entry.”  It  is  hoped  there  will  be 

a  large  attendance  of  members  on  that  occasion. 

*  *  * 

Matjchline  District  Mutual. — The  closing  meeting  of  the 
Mauchline  District  Mutual  Improvement  Association  for  the 
winter  session  was  held  in  the  Lesser  Temperance  Hall  on 
April  14th,  Dr.  Pollock  (the  president)  in  the  chair.  Usual 
business  was  then  proceeded  with,  after  which  Mr.  McLean  gave 
a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  “  Apple.”  Great  regret  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  few  members  present,  for  the  essayist  thoroughly 
deserved  a  better  attendance,  but  those  that  were  present 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  discus¬ 
sion  on  it  took  place  by  all  present.  Usual  votes  of  thanks 

brought  a  pleasant  meeting  to  a  close. 

*  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  3rd,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  .Westmin¬ 
ster  1 _ 5  p.m.  At  three  o’clock  a  paper  on  “  Enemies  of  the 

Apple  Tree,”  by  Mons.  Charles  Baltet,  will  be  read.  At  a 
General  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  onl 
Tuesday,  April  19th,  51  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  ai 
total  of  498  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Redesdale  has  been  compelled  to  resign 
his  seat  on  the  council  of  the  society,  owing  to  illness  m  lus 
family  compelling  his  absence  from  England.  The  council  have 
elected  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  of  Fir  Grange,  Weybndge,  to  the 
seat  on  the  council  thus  vacated  by  his  lordship.  The  council 
have  conferred  upon  Lord  Redesdale  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Imi'kovemeni 
Association.— The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  club-room,  and  was  largely  attended, 
upwards  of  100  members  being  present.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  “  Present-day  Orchid  Culture,”  and  was  introduced 
by  Mr  f  P  Bound,  Gatton  Park  Gardens.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that,  occupying  such  a  high  position  in  the  Orchid 
world  as  the  lecturer  does,  the  paper  read  by  lum  was  full 
of  practical  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  culture  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  various  classes  of  Orchids.  Without  doubt,  many 
of  the  ideas  put  forward  with  regard  to  culture  were  entirely 
new  to  the  majority  of  the  growers  of  this  fashionable  flower, 
yet  they  added  interest  to  the  discussion  which  followed,  for  it, 
proved  to  be  one  that  brought  out  many  points  which  were  of 
great  benefit  to  those  present.  Those  taking  part  m  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were  the  president,  Messrs.  Barnes,  Neve,  Tunbridge, 


Exler,  Judd,  Dore,  Bassil,  Powell,  Fry,  and  Pigg.  There  were 
some  excellent  exhibits,  consisting  of  a  group  of  Cineraria 
stellata,  containing  many  new  and  beautiful  colours,  by  Mr. 
F.  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens ;  three  pots  of  Mignonette,  the 
plants  being  of  excellent  growth  and  bearing  some  extraordinary 
spikes,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall,  Shiplake  Court  Gardens  ;  a  basket 
of  seedling  Polyanthus,  the  plants  carrying  masses  of  bloom, 
by  Mr.  D.  Harris,  Mapledurham  House  Gardens  ;  a  brace  of 
Sutton’s  Eveiyday  Cucumber,  cut  from  pot  plants,  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Exler,  East  Thorpe  Gardens ;  Alicante  Grapes  from  Mr.  J. 
Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens  ;  and  a  splendid  plant  of  Orchid, 
Pendrobium  nobile,  by  Mr.  LI.  Wynn,  Cressingham  Gardens. 
The  Orchid  was  entered  for  the  association’s  Certificate  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Merit,  and  the  judges  awarded  the  same.  Five  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

April  I9th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Dendrobium  Thwaitesae  Veitch’s  var. 

The  flowersi  of  this  handsome  new  variety  are  of  large  size, 
with  the  sepals  and  lanceolate  petals  of  a  deep  nankeen  yellow. 
The  lip1  is  of  a  deeper  yellow,  with  a  large  deep  maroon  blotch 
at  the  base.  The  parentage  of  this  beautiful  variety  was  D. 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum  x  Wiganiaei.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons!  Limited,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  wellesleyanum 

This  new  form  lias  been  described  as  a  natural  hybrid,  and, 
judging  from  its  structure,  the  parentage  would  be  C.  eoncolor 
and  possibly  C.  Godefroyae.  The  flowers'  have  the  colour  of 
C.  eoncolor,  but  the  lip-  isi  well  inflated  and  resembles  that  of 
the  other  supposed  parent  which  we  mentioned.  The  plant 
Las  the  dwarf  habit  of  C.  niveum.  The  upper  sepal  is  soft 
yellow,  with  a  few  purple  spots  on  'the  lower  half.  The  petals 
are  obovate,  soft  yellow,  and  spotted  with  deep*  purple  all 
over  the  surface.  They  are  much  broader  than  in  C.  eoncolor. 
The  lip  is  slipper-formed  and  inflated  at  the  sides,  of  a  soft 
creamy-yellow,  and  finely  spotted  round  the  top  of  the  pouch 
Award  of  Merit  to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Hopkins),  Westfield,  Woking. 

Odoatoglossum  crispum  Venus. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  variety  might  be  described  a-s 
a  very  good  form  of  the  type,  with  large  circular  flowers,  having 
much  overlapping,  wavy  segments-.  The  sepals  are  tinted 
with  rose  ofi  a  white  ground.  The  petals,  on-  the  other  hand, 
arei  pure  white.  The  lip-  is  pure  white,  with  a  clear,  unspotted 
disc,  except-  a.  few  markings  at  the  very  base-  of  the  crest. 
Award  o-f  Merit  to  De  B.  Crawshay,  E-sq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stables),  R-osefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Zygopetalum  gottianum. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  Gautied  x  Perrenoudii. 
The-  sepals  and  petals  are  dark  chocolate,  with  greenish-yellov 
tips.  The  lip  is-  -obovate,  with  a  large  violet  blotch  on  the 
base  ;  above  this  it  is  speckled  with  pale  purple  and  fades  to 
creamy-white  round  the  apex.  The  dark  colour  of  the  lip 
gives  the  hybrid  a  very  hand-some  appearance',  hirst-class 
.  Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons',  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  crispiun  xanthotes  Cooksonii. 

The  flowers;  of  this  very  choice  and  select-  variety  are  of  a 
beautiful  pure  white',  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the:  lip  and  a 
few  orange  spots-  on  it.  There  are  also  one  -or  two  -o-f  these 
orange  -spots  on  the  sepals'  or  petals  occasionally,  but  they 
seem  to  be  present  in  no-  definite  -order.  The  purity  o-f  the 
flower  makes-  this  a  very  choice  variety.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap¬ 
man),  Oakwood,  Wy lun 1-011-  Tyne. 
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Cattleya  Schroderae  Fowler’s  var. 

The  sepals  and  obovatJ  petals  of  this  variety  are  soft  pink. 
The  lip  has  a  very  large  orange  blotch  in  the  throat,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  purple  band,  while  the  outer  end  or  edge  is  pale 
lilac.  The  rich  blotch  on  the  lip,  .surrounded  as  it  is  by  a 
purple  band,  gives  the  variety  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  entitles  it  to  a  special  name.  Award  of  Merit  to  J.  Gurney 
Fcwler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  South  Woodford,  Essex. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Fritillaria  Imperialis  in  odor  a. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  moderate  size,  bell-shaped, 
and  of  a  rich  bright  brick-red  and  tinted  with  brown  at  the 
ba.se  externally.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  many  of  the 
modern  varieties  of  the'  Crown,  Imperial,  and  are  brighter  in 
colour,  the  red  colour  being  scarcely  at  all  tinted  with  brown. 
The  special  feature  of  the  variety,  however,  is  that  the  flowers 
do  not  possess  the  disagreeable  odour  present  in,  the  varieties 
of  the  ordinary  Crown.  Imperial.  Award  of  Merit  to,  C.  G. 
Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Rhododendron  Harry  Mangles. 

The,  flowers  of  this  distinct-looking  variety  are  funnel- 
shaped,  blush,  with  pink  veins  and  deep  crimson  on  the  tube 
externally,  the  colour  deepening  toward  the  base.  Award  of 
Merit  to  H.  A.  Mangles,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  West),  Littlewortb 
Cross,  Seale,  Famham. 


Rhododendron  Rose  Queen. 

The  flowers,  in  this  instance  are  similar  in  shape  to.  those  of 
the  last  named,  but.  are  larger  and  longer,  hlusih- white,  tinted 
with  rose  on.  the  back  of  the  segments  and  on.  the  tube.  Award 
of  Merit  to  H.  A.  Mangles,  Esq. 

Rhododendron  Glory  of  Penjerrick. 

In  this  we  have  a,  Himalayan  type  of  Rhododendron  with 
flowers  of  a  different,  character  from  those  above  mentioned. 
They  are  of  large  size  and  brilliant  red,  shaded  with  white, 
and  produced  in  trusses  of  great  size.  Award  of  Merit,  to 
R,  Fox,  Esq.,  Falmouth. 

Strain  of  Polyanthuses. 

Four  boxes  of  well-grown,  Polyanthuses  in  a  great  variety  of 
colo'Urs,  such  as.  white,  yellow,  crimson,,  purple,  and  orange- 
brown,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John,  Crook,  The.  Gardens,  Forde 
Abbey,  Chard,  Somerset,  The  individual  flowers  were  of 
large  size,  and  the  trusses  likewise',  while  the  colours  were  riolr 
and  well  defined.  Award  of  Merit. 


Ribes  sanguineum  King  Edward  VII. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  of  large  size  and  of  a, 
rich  dark  crimson-red.  If  they  retain,  this  hue  after  some 
exposure  to  the  sunshine,  the  variety  will  indeed  be  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  its  class.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  H.  Carnisll 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Pteris  Summersii. 

The  pinnae  of  this  handsome  form  are  very  deeply  laciniated 
or  cut,  hea.vily  tasselled  at.  the  apex,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
segments  are  also  crested.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  and  bushy 
habit,  the  outer  fronds  recurving  gracefully.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to,  Mr.  H.  R.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseiy,  Upper 
Edmonton. 


Amaryllis  Ronda. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  and  beautiful  1 
formed,  the  segments  being  very  broad  and  much  overlapping 
The  inner  segments  are  slightly  narrower  than  the  outer.  Th 
whole  flower  may  be  described  as.  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  shor 
white  star  in  the  centre.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitc 
and  Sons,  Limited. 

Iris  Lorteti  alba. 


The  standards,  of  this  variety  are  obowate,  incurved  and 
w  'he>  famtly  tinted  with  heliotrope.  The  falls  are  broadly 


obovate,  or  almost,  heart-shaped,  recurving  and  creamy,  with 
a,  velvety-brown  blotch  on  the  disc.  The  claw  is  bearded  with 
yellow  hairs  round  the  base  of  the  blotch.  The  styles  are  of 
a  soft,  pale  straw-yellow.  It  is  certainly  a  distinct  and  beau¬ 
tiful  variety,  and  no  doubt  the  nearest  approach  to  white  that 
has  yet,  occurred  in  the  species.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs, 
Wm.  Cut, busli  and  Son,  Highgate,  London. 

Calanthe  discolor  speciosa. 

The  sepals  and  petals  arei  green,  or  become  tinted  with  pale 
purple  when  old.  The  lip  is  four-lohed  and  blush  or  pale  pink. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  being  about  6  in.  high  and  bearing 
three  or  four  oblong  plaited  leaves.  The  most,  remarkable 
thing  about  this  species  is  that  it  is  hardy  in  a,  genus  of  plants 
usually  requiring  a,  considerable  amount  of  heat.  Botanical 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son. 

Amaryllis  Snowdon. 

The  flowers  of  this  choice  and  rare  variety  are  pure  white, 
with  a  green,  central  star,  which  makes  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  purity  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  Not  only  has  this 
long-desired  colour  been  obtained,  hut  the  flower  is  also  of 
fine  form.  Tim  outer  segments  are  obovate,  and  the  inner 
ones  are  slightly  narrower;  nevertheless,  it  will  take  rank  as 
a  first-class  flower,  which  every  grower  of  Amaryllis  will  desifle 
to  possess.  Award  of  Merit  to'  Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burns  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder),  North  Mynnns  Park,  Hatfield. 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

Narcissus  Great  Warley. 

The  segments  of  this  medium-crowned  Daffodil  are  oblong, 
creamy-white,  horizontal  and  of  good  substance.  The  crown 
isi  similar  to-  that  of  Sir  Watkin,  very  wide  and  pale  yellow. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  Sir  Watkin,  and  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  the  best  and  most  hand¬ 
some  variety  of  its  section.  When  it  becomes  more  common, 
every  grower  and  lover  of  Daffodils  will  desire  to'  possess  it. 
First-class  Certificate  to  Miss  Willmott,  Wailey  Place,  Great 
Warley. 

N.  Englehearti  Warley  Scarlet. 

This  form,  may  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Englehearti 
section.  The  segments  are  very  broad  and  pure  white;  the 
crown  is  veiy  wide,  shallow  and  orange-scarlet.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Miss  Willmott. 

N.  Englehearti  Zenith. 

The  segments  in  this  instance  are  also  white,  hut  the  platter- 
shaped  crown  is  yellow,  with  an  orange  rim  and  veiy  distinct 
in  its  way.  Award  of  Merit  to  Miss  Willmott. 

N.  Henri  Vilmorin. 

The  segments!  of  this  trumpet,  Daffodil  are  white.  The 
trumpet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  funnel-shaped,  nearly  straight, 
shallowly  crenate  at  the  mouth,  and  of  a  soft  lemon,  colour. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

N.  Elvira. 

The  parentage'  of  this  type  was,  posticus  and  Tazetta,.  The 
segments  are  imbricate  and  white;  the  cup  or  crown  is  rela¬ 
tively  short  and  golden, -yellow.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons. 

N.  Pyramus. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a,  very  handsome  trumpet  Daffodil, 
with  oblong,  creamy-white  segments  and  a  lemon  trumpet ; 
that,  is  widely  revolute  at,  the  mouth  and  very  distinct  in  its 
way.  Several  veiy  fine  things  have  recently  been  raised  or 
added  to  this  section,  and  tins  is  a  veiy  good  one.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

N.  Surprise. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  giant  Daffodils,  with  broadly- 
oblong,  sulphur  segments.  The  trumpet  is  funnel-shaped, 
veiy  wide,  deeply  lobed  and  crested  at  the  mouth.  The  mouth 
of  the  trumpet  measures  2  in.  to  2),  in.  across.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King’s  Norton,  Birmingham. 
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N.  Bennett  Poe. 

The  segments  of  this  variety  are  obovate,  imbricated  and 
creamy-white.  The  trumpet  is  snipped  or  cut  short'  at  the 
mouth,  lemon-yellow,  and  of  very  large  size.  It  is  a  hybrid, 
but  close  inspection,  shows,  that  it  belongs  to  the  N.  Johnstoni 
type,  very  largely  magnified.  Award  of  Merit-  to  A.  Kingsmill, 
Esq.,  Harrow  Weald. 

N.  Dewdrop. 

In  tins  we  have  a  variety  belonging  to  the  Leedsii  type. 
The  segments  arei  obovate  and  much  overlapped,  while  the 
crown  or  chalice  isi  cup-shaped  and  of  the  palest  yellow,  with 
a  bright  orange  edge.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs.  Backhouse, 
Hereford. 

Tulipa  kaufmanniana  coccinea. 

The  flowei“s  of  this  very  due  variety  are  3  in.  to  31,  in.  long, 
larger  than,  the  average  size  of  the  type,  and  of  a  rich  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  a,  yellow  base.  The  yellow  oiecupieisi  a  moderate 
area,  forming  wedge-shaped  blotches-  to  the  base  of  the  seg¬ 
ments-.  Award  of  Merit  to-  M.  C.  Van  Waveren,  Holland. 


Me.  C.  R .  King  lias  resigned  his  position  as  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

*  *  * 

Birthday  or  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. — April  21st  was 
the  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  Baroness,  who  is  a  devoted  lover 
of  dowers,  and  was  more  than  gratified  with  the  wealth  of 
Roses  and  Orchids  which  were  brought  by  her  friends  and  well- 
wishers  in  recognition  of  her  birthday. 

*  *  * 

St.  George’s  Day. — As  this  observance  (April  23rd)  occurs 
before  the  appointed  time  of  Roses  in  the  open  air,  the  wearing 
of  blooms  is  less  general  than  in  the  case  of  Primroses  a  week 
earlier.  Nevertheless,  beautiful  Roses,  mostly  foreigners,  were 
obtainable  at  Id.  a  bloom.  Home  growers  also  made  strong 
efforts  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  favourite  dower  in  bloom 
on  the  appointed  day. 

*  *  * 


Potato  Trials  at  Manor  House,  Merton,  Surrey. — Through 
the  kindness  of  John  Innes,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Merton  Manor  House, 
the  National  Potato  Society  will  be  able  to  conduct  a  trial  of 
Potatos  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  has  been  placed  at  its  disposal 
for  the  purpose.  This  plot  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
garden  instructors  of  the  County  Education  Committee  -of 
Surrey.  The  N.P.  Society  sends  12  varieties  of  Potatos  which 
they  have  selected  for  the  purpose. 

*  *  * 

Bulbs  in  Holland. — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  other 
bulbs  present  a  very  fine  spectacle  at-  present  on  the  bulb  farms 
of  Holland.  Many  visitors  from  this  side  of  the  Channel  have 
found  their  wy  there  during  the  past  week  or  two,  and  all  are 
agreed  that  the  flowers  are  in  fine  condition.  The  fields  are 
covered  with  flowers  for  16  miles  running  by  the  side  of  the 
railway  between  Leydes  and  Haarlem.  These  flowery  fields 
also  extend  back  from  the  line  for  great  distances. 

*  *  * 

Primrose  Day. — The  quantity  of  blooms  gathered  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  votaries  of  Primrose  Day  (April 
19th  was  again  enormous.  Those  who  now  buy  a  bunch  of 
Primroses  do  not  always  attach  a  political  significance  to  the 
same,  hut  do  it  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  remembering  the 
days  of  their  youth,  when  they  gathered  the  quaint  and  pale 
yellow  flower  in  its  native  woods,  as  other  children  did  and 
still  do.  The  scheme  of  decoration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  statue 
in  Parliament  Square  was  attractive,  though  not  all  of  the 
flowers  were  used  in  the  design.  A  great  pile  of  bunches  was 
also  dumped  down  without,  order. 


Bn;  Trees  of  California. — The  big  trees,  as  Sequoia  gigantea 
is  usually  termed,  have  suffered  a  deal  of  bad  usage,  many  gigantic 
trees  having  been  cut  down  merely  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity, 
for  exhibition,  and  other  minor  matters.  There  are  now  stated 
to  be  only  ten  groves  left,  one  of  which  is  owned  and  protected 
by  the  United  States  Government-.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 

secure  another  gr-ove  for  the  State. 

*  *  * 

Scientific  Experiments  at  Wisley. — A  discussion  took  place 
upon  this  subject  at  the  Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  5th  Inst.,  many  valuable  suggestions  and  commu 
nications  being  made  by  several  of  the  members.  Finally  a  sub¬ 
committee  was  formed  to  present  a  report  to  the  co-uncil,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Professor  M.  Ward,  Professor  G.  S 
Boulger,  Dr.  Rendle,  Messrs.  Chittenden,  Bateson,  Massee, 
Farmer,’  and  Hurst,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  with  power  to  add 
to  the  number. 

*  *  * 

Severe  Weather  in  East  Anglia.— Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  the 
celebrated  novelist,  gardener,  and  farmer,  is  complaining  bit¬ 
terly  of  the  severe  nature  of  the  weather  recently  experienced  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  England  ;  from  five  to  nine  degrees  of  frost- 
were  recorded,  together  with  north-westerly  gales,  driving  snow¬ 
storms,  and  other  unseasonable  vagaries.  Daffodils  and  Doroni- 
(v^ms  were  much  injured  or  broken  down,  while  Primroses  were 
blkckened.  As  the  frost  was  accompanied  by  moisture,  it  may 
be  that,  the  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  had  their  blossom 
more  or  less  injured,  but.  that  can  only  be  determined  after  it 

can  be  seen  which  fruits  have  set. 

*  *  * 

Silver  Lane  Cottages. — Some  little  time  ago  we  mentioned 
the  cottages  that  were  being  built  for  agricultural  labourers 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Nation,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Rockbeare, 
at-  Silver  Lane,  Rockbeare,  Devon.  We  may  state  that  “  Silver 
Lane  Cottages  ”  is  being  worked  out  and  placed  upon  a  green 
marble  tablet  over  the  front  doors  of  the  cottages.  Silver  Lane, 
we  may  state,  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Nation’s  work,  "  Prickly 
Pear  Blossoms.”  The  ornamental  gardens  in  front  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  will  shortly  be  planted  with  Hawthorns  and  \  arious  in¬ 
teresting  hardy  plants,  such  as  Cardamine  trifolia,  Liliunr 
dauricum,  Calystegia  sylve-stris,  Feverfew,  Achillea  aipina,  and 
other  plants.  Several  of  these  are  interesting  as  old-fashioned 

flowers  of  Devonshire  gardens. 

*  *  * 

Honour  to  a  Dundee  Seedsman. — Mr.  D.  C.  Hutcheson,  of 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  seed  merchants  and  florists,  Dundee, 
was,  on  the  occasion  of  his  forthcoming  marriage-,  entertained  by 
his  horticultural  friends-  at  a  smoking  concert  in  Young’s  Rooms 
on  the  14th  inst.  Baillie  Melville  presided,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  enjoyable  musical  evening  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  made  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  handsome  marble  clock  -and  ornaments,  subscribed 
for  by  160  horticulturists.  Mr.  William  Grant,  Femhall  Gardens, 
in  an  appropriate  speech  brimming  with  characteristic  Humour 
land  sentiment,  handed  over  the  present  on  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  Mr.  Hutcheson  feelingly  and  appropriately  replied.  Mr. 
David  Storrie  also  thanked  the  donors,  for  in  honouring  Mr. 
Hutcheson  they  had  conferred  a  very  high  honour  on  the  firm. 
He  also-  paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Hutcheson  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  journeyman,  manager,  and  partner.  At-  this  point  a  charm 
was  added  to  the  scene  when  Miss  Brand,  a  lady  florist  in  Messrs. 
Storrie  and  Storrie’s  employment,  in  an  attractive  little  speech, 
presented  Mr.  Hutcheson  with  an  easy  chair  and  shaving  mirror, 
a  token  of  esteem  and  regard  from  the  employees  in  the  nursery 
and  seed  warehouse.  Mr.  Hutcheson  having,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  thanked  the  employees  for  their  present,  Baillie  Melville 
then  proposed  the  toast,  “  Our  Guest,”  which  was  heartily  re¬ 
sponded  to.  An  enjoyable  evening  was  afterwards  spent  in  song, 
sentiment,  and  instrumental  music.  Mr.  Hutcheson  came  into 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie’s  employment  as  an  apprentice  boy 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  rose  step  by  step  until  lie  attained 
the  position  of  junior  partner  about  six  yeans  ago.  He  directs 
and  supervises  -the  seed  department,  while  the  senior  partner, 
Mr.  David  Storrie,  devotes  his  chief  attention  to-  nursery  manage¬ 
ment.  Amid  the-  turmoils  of  exacting  business  life  Mr.  Hutcheson 
has  found  time  to  serve  h-i-s  fellow-horticulturists,  having  acted 
for  the  past  six  year’s-  as  treasurer  of  the  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since  boyhood.  His  services 
also  to  the  committee  -of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  been 
much  appreciated.  By  the  time  'this  appears  in  the  pages  of 
The  Gardening  World  he  will  have  contracted  another  partner¬ 
ship,  this  time  -for  private  home  life,  which  we  trust  will  be  sig¬ 
nalised  with  much  joy  and  happiness,  and  that  his  public  and 
business  life  will  thereby  be  stimulated  to  even  more  success  than 
heretofore.  The  committee  of  management  have  since  presented 
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the  bride  with,  a  Damascus  vase  stand,  and  tender  their  hearty 
thanks  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  them  in  honouring 
Mr,  Hutcheson. 

*  *  * 


Apples  at  Monongla  Creek. — During  a  visit  to  his  elec¬ 
torate,  Mr.  Waddel  remained  for  a  time  at  Monongla  Creek, 
New  South  Wales,  and  on  one  farm  stated  that  he  saw  the 
finest  crop  of  Apples  that  he  had  come  across  for  many  years. 
He  was  convinced  that  no  better  Apples  could  be  grown,  not 
even  in  Tasmania,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  home  of  the 
Apple.  He  was  certain  that  a  paying  business  could  be  made 
of  Apples  at  Monongla  Creek. 

*  *  * 

Spanish  Fruit  and  Newcastle. — There!  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Newcastle  would  derive  advantage  by  having  its  fruit  con¬ 
veyed  directly  to  its  own  port  than  that  it  should  be  shipped  to 
London  and  then  conveyed  by  rail.  The  authorities,  however, 
will  have  to  be  more  up  to  date  than  at  present  if  they  are  to 
derive  full  advantage  by  having  fruit  conveyed  from  Spain  to 
their  own  quay.  It  is  said  that  a  boat  which  would  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  seven  or  eight  hours  at  London,  Glasgow,  or  Hull 
takes  three  days  at  Newcastle.  The!  Corporation,  we  believe, 
are  making  an  endeavour  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters. 

*  *  * 

Something  Like  a  Gardener. — A  gentleman  in  Cornwall 
employed  a  man,  who  said  he  was  a  practical  gardener,  to  plant 
his  kitchen  garden.  The  first  day  he  tilled  Onions,  and  the  next 
day  Potatos.  In  the  evening  the  employer  visited  the  garden  to 
see  how  the  “  practical  gardener”  was  getting  on  with  his  work, 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  indignation,  lie  found  that  the  Potatos 
had  been  put  into  the  same  piece  of  ground  as  the  Onions,  and 
which  he  had  dug  over  again.  On  being  asked  to  explain  his 
reason  for  so  doing,  the  man  said  that  that  was  the  best  way, 
for  now  the  Onions  and  Potatos  would  come  up  together,  and 
that  another  crop  could  be  planted  in  the  ground  intended  for  the 
Potatos.  The  “practical  gardener”  did  not  complete  the  tillage 
of  the  garden,  and  is  now  seeking  for  another  job. 

*  *  * 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. — The  Palm  houses,  green¬ 
houses,  stoves,  and  vineries  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
Windsor,  are  being  greatly  remodelled  and  expanded,  so  as  to 
place  them  on  one  complete  and  harmonious  plan  for  the  better 
working  of  the  whole  range.  They  are  all  being  either  rebuilt  or 
improved  by  being  fitted  with  modern  and  improved  appliances, 
according  to  their  several  and  separate  needs.  A  fine  bothy 
range  for  the  gardeners  has  also  been  built,  of  which  we  published 
the  plans  nearly  a  year  ago.  This  includes  a  library  or  reading 
room,  furnished  with  papers,  magazines,  and  books.  The  grounds 
in  various  places  are  also  being  rearranged,  so  that  the  Royal 
Gardens,  as  a  whole,  are  being  put  on  a  splendid  foot  in  o'  by  the 
King. 

*  *  * 


Tree  Planting  in  Ireland.— About  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tree  planting  in  Ireland.  After  some  considerable  time 
a  report  was  printed,  but  little  more  came  of  the  inquiry. 
Lord  Powerscourt,  was  a  notable  exception,  for  he  enclosed  and 
planted  310  acres  of  mountain  slopes  with  Larch  and  Scotch 
Firs.  Tli is  was  in  1861  and  1862,  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
aow  he  is  selling  Larch  40  ft.  high,  and  making  a  fair  profit. 
The  rate  of  growth  has  thus  averaged  1  ft.  a  year.  Lord  Powers¬ 
court  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  his  trees  grow  and  of 
leaping  a  harvest  in  his  lifetime.  In  1869  he  commenced  a 
plantation  of  700  acres,  and  continued  at  it  annually  for  nine 
years.  He  reckons  to  have  about  4,000,000  trees  altogether. 
He  raised  them  from  seeds,  and  planted  them  out  when  three 
years  old  and  about  9  in.  to  15  in.  high. 

*  *  ■* 


Fruit  Culture  in  Ireland. — In  former  issues  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  large  areas  devoted  to  early  Potatos  at  Clonakilty,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  That  district  is  not  entirely  given  over  to 
otatos,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  encouraging 
rui  culture,  or,  rather,  initiating  a  scheme  for  the  same,  which 
intends  to  test  the  financial  value  of  the  undertaking.  The  De- 
fan/focn  1  1  supplied,  free  of  cost,  to  various  occupiers  of  the 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  g  ve  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  rep’ies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Scarlet  Runners  as  a  Screen. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  been  growing  Scarlet  Runners 
on  tall  stakes  for  making  a  screen  between  the  flower  garden  and 
a  part,  of  the  vegetable  grounds.  Last  year  they  did  not  do  so 
well.  Can.  they  be  grown  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  same 
ground?  (J.  Miller.) 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  cold  wet  weather  affected  the  plant  s 
more  than  usual.  Oil  the  other  hand  you  might  have  neglected 
to  renew  or  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  means  of  deep 
digging,  trenching,  and  manuring.  If  you  manure  them  fairly 
liberally  every  year  Scarlet  Runners  may  be  grown  successfully 
for  many  years  in  succession  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as 
they  were  previously.  They  certainly  grow  with  vigour  even 
when  not  manured,  but  they  would  also'  fruit  well  if  manure 
is  put  well  down  in  the  soil.  It  sometimes  happens  in  fertile 
soil  especially  in  wet  seasons  that  slugs  play  havoc  with  the 
young  plants  when  they  appear  above  the  ground.  Dustings  of 
lime  and  soot  placed  round  the  plants  and  renewed  after  wet 
weather  would  serve  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay. 

Tuberous  Begonias  for  Bedding. 

Would  there  be.  any  advantage  in  starting  tuberous  Begonias 
before  planting  them  out  ?  The  tubers  were  seedlings  last  year, 
and  in  many  cases  the  tubers  are  small.  (L.  M.  G.) 

It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  to  start  tuberous  Begonias 
in  gentle  heat,  before  bedding  them  out,  as  it  enables  them  to 
make  a  considerable  amount  of  growth  and  come  into  bloom 
earlier  when  once  the  weather  becomes  genial.  It  is  late  now 
to  commence  bringin^  tlum  on,  but  a  start  in  growth,  will  be 
better  than  dry  tubers,  certainly.  You  could  keep  them  fairly 
warm  and  moist  for  a  month,  but  before  planting  them  out  they 
ought  to  be  well  hardened  off  in  a  frame  before*  exposing  them 
to  sunshine  and  air.  Tubers,  although,  small,  are  capable  of 
making  good  growth  and  flowering  well  the  second  year. 

Planting  Vines. 

We  have  some  Vines  in  pots  intended  for  fruiting,  but  as  thev 
hardly  seem  strong  enough  to  carry  a  good  crop,  we  want  to 
plant,  them  out.  in  a  border.  They  have  started  into  growth,  and 
I  should  be  pleased  to  know  if  planting  can  be  clone  before 
autumn  or  winter.  (R.M.) 

You  can  safely  plant  them  out  even  if  they  have  started  into 
growth.  You  should  take  the  present  opportunity,  however  to 
prepare  a  border  for  them,  making  use  of  the  usual  compost  ’for 
young  A  ines.  About  4ft.  wide  will  be  sufficient  for  this  year, 
and  in  succeeding  years  you  may  add  a  couple  of  feet  or  so 
until  tire  whole  of  the  border  has  been  clone.  In  planting  them 
out  the  roots  may  be  spread  out.  properly  so  as  to  let  them  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  border.  You  must  be  prepared,  however, 
to  keep  the  house  rather*  close,  moist,  and  shaded  for  a  week  or 
so  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  Seeing  that 
they  are  in  an  active  state  of  growth,  it  will  not  take  them  loim 
to  recover  from  the  operation,  but  you  must  be  careful  in  shading 
the  house  and  keeping  the  atmosphere,  moist  until  it  is  seen  that 
the  "Vines  have  recovered  themselves  and  will  stand  more  lrtht 
without  flagging. 

Tropaeolnm  polyphyllum. 

Some  roots  of  a  plant  under  this  name  have  been  given  me  by 
my  employer  without  instructions.  Can  you  say  what  treatment 
should  be  given  them?  (J.  N.) 

This  species  was  at  one  time  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant 
but  is  now  found  to  be  hardy.  You  should  select  a  rather 
dry  position  for  it  on  the  rockery  or  on  some  slightly  elevated 
border  where  there  will  be  no  danger  of  stagnant,  moisture 
during  the  winter  months.  In  some  cases  the  roots  are  planted 
near  bold  projecting  pieces  of  rock,  and  this  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  them  dry  during  winter.  The  same  purpose  mtolit  be 
effected,  however,  by  placing  a,  piece  of  slate  over  the  ground 
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until  all  danger  of  severe  weather  has  passed  away.  The  slate 
should  be  removed,  however,  in  good  time  to  allow  the  ground 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the.  sun  s  rays  and  also  get  moistme, 
for  that  is  necessary  during  the  period  of  growth,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  dry  during  spring. 

Name  of  Cantu  a. 

We  have  a  plant  under  the  name  of  Cant-ua  depen  dens,  but 
several  gardener's  contend  that  C.  buxifolia  is  the  correct  name. 
Would  you  say  which  is  the  correct  name?  (A.  E.  AV.) 

The  correct  name  is  C.  buxifolia,  the  other  being  a  more  recent 
name,  and  therefore  incorrect.  The  plant  has  also  been  named 
Pei'iphragmos  dependens. 

Acalypha  sanderiana. 

I  should  be  obliged  for  an  opinion  of  how  this  plant  should  be 
treated  after  it  gets  too  tall.  Is  it  worth  while  growing  on  old 
plants  by  cutting  them  back  after  resting  for  a  while  ?  (P.  M.) 

You  can  treat  the  plants  as  you  mention  if  you  want  strong 
specimens,  but  they  never  look  so  well  as  young  plants,  owing 
to  the  branches  interfering  with  one  another  and  preventing 
the  drooping  tassels  from  attaining  their  proper  size.  We  have 
sometimes  seen  old  plants  allowed  to  grow  a  second  year,  when 
they  branched  out  at  the  top,  forming,  as  it  were,  standards  with 
freedom  for  hanging  their  tassels  all  round  the  head.  Even  by 
this  method,  however,  they  do  not  attain  the  length  and  vigour 
which  they  do  upon  young  plants.  You  might  have  some  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  variety,  as  they  could  be  stood  in  a  con¬ 
servatory  amongst  other  plants  when  not  in  bloom.  To  get 
neat  specimens  of  dwarf  habit,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  cuttings 
in  spring  every  year,  and  grow  them  on  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  with  various  other  winter  and  spring  flowering  plants. 
By  so  doing  you  can  get  vigorous  single  stems,  and  the  tassels 
of  scarlet  flowers  attain  a  great  length  under  these  conditions. 
Such  plants  are  useful  where  taller  specimens  would  be  inad¬ 
missible. 

Propagating  Portugal  Laurel. 

Can  you  say  whether  I  can  propagate  Cerasus  hisitanioa, 
azorica  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  the  best  time  to  do  it? 
(Cherry.) 

AVe  think  you  can  manage  to  propagate  it  by  cuttings  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil  in  a  pit  with  a  gentle  warmth  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  when  the  young  shoots  are  beginning  to  harden.  Cut¬ 
tings  could  also  be  inserted  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  a 
cold  frame  in  October.  Make  the  soil  rather  firm,  and  insert 
the  cuttings  deeply.  This  variety  of  Portugal  Laurel  might  be 
propagated  by  inserting  the  cuttings  on  a  north  aspect  border 
in  October,  but  if  you  have  only  a  few  cuttings  to  spare  it  would 
be  safer  to  put  them  in  a  cold  frame,  as  they  would  be  kept 
moist  about  the  base  without  letting  them  be  soaked  with 
wet  and  frozen  alternately  during  the  rooting  process.  There 
is  another  process,  namely,  by  layering  them,  and  it  may  be 
done  in  the  open  ground  at  the  same  time  as  Carnations,  and 
much  in  the  same  way.  The  usual  method  of  raising  the  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  Portugal  Laurel  is  from  seeds,  the  stones  being 
sown  or  committed  to  the  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  to 
prevent  them  getting  dried  up.  If  you  have  any  seedlings  raised 
in  this  way,  you  could  propagate  the  Azorean  variety  by  graft¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  seedlings.  That  could,  of  course,  be  done  at 
the  present  time  in  the  open  ground  or  under  glass,  according 
to  convenience. 

Eadishes  Spoiled  by  Grubs. 

Some  of  my  early  Radishes  in  a  cold  frame  have  been  bored 
into  by  some  grub,  and  rendered  useless.  Can  you  say  what  the 
grub  might  be,  and  how  I  can  get  rid  of  it?  (H.  C.) 

The  grub  is  no  doubt  that  of  Anthomyia  radicum,  which 
bores  into  the  roots  of  Radishes,  Turnips,  and  sometimes  other 
members  of  the  Brassica  family.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
this  pest  in  any  wholesale  manner,  as  the  grub  is  not  detected 
until  it  has  done  the  mischief.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  guard  against  future  attack  by  destroying,  by  burning,  every 
Radish  that  is  bored  into.  Another  year,  when  growing  early 
Radishes,  you  should  be  careful  to  get  some  fresh  soil  from 
a  source  where  none  of  the  Brassica  tribe  have  been  grown  re¬ 
cently.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  damage  might  have  been 
done  by  the  Cabbage  Gall  Weevil  (Ceutorrhynclius  sulcicollis) 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  grubs  of  this  weexil  do  not  penetrate 
deeply,  but  make  a  gall  or  swelling  on  the  surface.  AATien, 
however,  they  pierce  the  root  low  down,  the  whole  root  is  prac¬ 
tically  affected,  or,  if  they  attack  the  “atable  portion  while  it 
is  stiil  young,  n  uch  about  the  same  effect  would  be  produced. 


The  same  remedy  would  apply  in  this  case  as  in  the  last, 
namely,  to  destroy  the  roots  and  grubs  before  the  latter  have 
time  to  change  into  the  perfect  state  and  commence  their 
depredations  on  other  crops  of  the  same  or  a  similar  kind. 

Making  a  Carrot  Bed. 

Our  ground  is  very  much  infested  with  the  Carrot  Fly  Maggot, 
and  we  grow  our  main  crop  in  the  fields.  1  want  to  grow  a  late 
crop  in  the  garden,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  roots  clean.  I 
have  heard  that  the  ground  may  receive  special  preparation. 
The  ground  here  is  a  rich  black  soil.  If  you  can  say  how  I  can 
make  it  suitable  for  Carrots  I  should  be  much  obliged.  (  .  C.  •) 

The  natural  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  the  required  depth 
and  if  you  want  a  late  crop  the  snort  horn  varieties  would 
be  the  most  suitable.  About  18  in.  of  soil  would,  therefore,  be 
deep  enough  for  any  of  this  class.  The  bottom  of  the  bed 
should  also  be  well'  loosened  up,  as  you  could  grow  deeper- 
rooted  kinds  in  the  soil  in  after  years.  Make  up  a  compost 
consisting  of  fresh  loam  obtained  from  some  field  or  pasture, 
mixing  it  with  plenty  of  sand  and  wood  ashes.  Some  growers 
use  peat  for  mixing  the  soil,  with  good  results.  Any  light,  ric  i 
and  sandy  compost  will,  however,  suit,  them,  but  it  should  all 
be  fresh.  While  you  are  about  it,  it.  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  sift  the  whole  of  the  compost  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  stones, 
lumps  of  earth,  etc.  A  very  fine  soil  enables  the  Carrots  to 
make  straight  and  clean  roots.  Usually  fresh  material  that 
has  been  made  up  in  this  way  enables  Carrots  to  be 
grown  on  the  same  ground  year  after  yeai%  without  being  much 
interfered  with  by  the  maggot.  Carrots  tnat  are  able  to  grow 
away  rapidly  from  the  first  are  not  as  likely  to  be  injured  as 
those  which  drag  along  slowly  in  their  early  stages. 
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Names  of  Plants 


(Burnetts)  Grevillea  robusta,  often  used  for  table  decora¬ 
tion.— (J.  AV.  C,)  1,  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno ;  2,  SciUa 
amoena;  3,  Scilla  italica;  4,  Aubrietia  deltoidea;  5,  Arabis 
alb  id  a  variegata.—  (Urbica)  1,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  2,  Polygala 
myrtifolia  grand lflora,  often  called  R.  dalmaisiana  m  gardens  ; 
3,  Forsythia  viridissima ;  4,  Boroma  heteropliylla  ;  5,  Uion- 
zema  cordifolia ;  6,  Acacia  armata  angustifolia.— (A.  H.)  L 
Oncidium  concolor ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Hal  hi ;  3,  Cattleya 

Schroderae ;  4,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei ;  5,  Cattleya  Men- 
delii  var—  (A.  R.  M.)  1,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum ;  2,  Ery¬ 
simum  alpinum  helveticum ;  3,  Narcissus  poeticus  omatus ; 
4  Corydalis  cava;  5,  Narcissus  odorus  ragulosus ;  6,  HitU- 
laria  Meleagris.— (AV.  AV.)  1,  Pavetta  borbonica ;  2,  Aralia 
ele»antissima  ;  3,  Grevillea  thelemanmana  ;  4,  Phyllanthus  pul- 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


I  sing  Plants  from  Leaves. 

here  are  several  instances  amongst 
ering  plants  in  which  young  plants  are 
luced  upon  their  leaves,  even  when  grow¬ 
er  naturally  and  under  normal  conditions. 
1  deners  also  practise  propagation  of  the 


leaves. of  several  of  their  plants,  such  as 
Gloxinias,  Streptocarpus,  Begonias,  and 
Chrysanthemums.  Herr  Lindemuth,  of 
Berlin,  lias  been  making  experiments  on 
various:  other  plants  which  we  should  not  sus¬ 
pect  to  be  capable  of  producing  roots  or 
young  plants.  His  experiments  have  proved, 
however,  that  although  many  of  the  leaves 
form  roots  and  live  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  they  are  not.  capable  of  producing 
buds  on  such  leaves,  or  young  plants.  The 
leaves  of  a  species  of  Citrus  produce  roots 
and  continue  to  live  for  months  or  even  years, 
but  finally  died  after  the  leaf  had  reached  its 
full  capabilities  of  persistence.  Other  plants 
were  also  successfully  rooted,  including  the 
Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea),  the  Musk 
(Mimulus  moschatus),  the  Tomato*,  and  the 
Vine.  One  peculiarity  about  the  Vine  was 
that  it  rooted  readily  during  the  course  of 
sixteen*  days  in  August,  but  failed  to*  produce 
roots  a*t  all  when  propagated  in  September 
by  the  leaves.  Thirteen  specie®  refused  to 
form  roots,  these  including  the  Monkshood 
(Acooitum  Napellus),  the  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
and  the  Potato.  In  another  experiment, 
Herr  Lindemuth  records  that  he  succeeded  in 
rooting  the  leaves  of  thirty-four  additional 
species.  Some  of  these  included  three  species 
that  he  had  previously  tried  and  failed  to 
root*.  Only  five  of  the  species  of  leaves  that 
formed  roots  also  produced  a  bud,  and  finally 
young  plants. 

- O — 

Confusion  in  Names. 

According  to  W.  F.  Ganong  in  "  The 
Educational  Review,’  and  in  "  The  American 
Botanist,”  there  are  two*  distinct  schools  in 
America  engaged  in  giving,  each  according 
to*  its*  own.  views*,  the  correct  names  of  plants. 
According  to  the  writer,  however,  these 
schools*  are  in  antagonism,  and  not.  yet  likely 
to  leave  the  name®  of  plants  in  a,  more 
satisfactory  condition  than  they  were  before. 
The  schools  in  question  are  those  who  follow 
the  nomenclature  of  the  late  Asa*  Gray,  and 
named  the  Grayan*  School,  and  the  Neo- 
American  School,  which  originated  ten  years 
ago  and  lias  its  headquarters  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  The  Grayan  School 
is  the  older  one  and  that  whose  names  are 
generally  followed  in  America*.  This:  school 
accepts  the  names  as  they  stood  a*s  far  back 
as  Linnaeus,  provided  those  names  were 
of  plants  correctly  described  in.  their  re¬ 
spective  genera.  This  school  is  followed 
generally  .  by  the  botanists  throughout 
Europe,  and  consequently  is  the  larger  one*, 
having  the  larger  number  of  adherents.  It* 
seems  that  the  authorities  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  have  found  no  one  to  follow 
them  on,  this  side  of  the  Atlantic*.  The:  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Neo- Americans  is  that  absolute 
priority  should  be  followed,  and  that*  the 
oldest  name  is  the*  correct  one.  This  is  a 
very  high  standard  to*  set  up,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  they  can  get  uniformity  of 


opinion  in  that*  view,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  many  name®  to*  which  no*  one 
can  give  the  exact  date  of  publication.  Some 
of  the  older  botanists  neglected  the  dating 
of  their  books,  even  when  giving  coloured 
illustrations:  of  plants*.  Seme  of  the  plants 
were  new,  and  their  name*,  of  course*,  should 
he  the  oldest,  but  it  is  impossible  to*  tell 
whether  the  plant  was  not  described  by  some 
other  botanist  at  an  earlier  period  and  under 
a  different  name.  It  follows,  then, .  that* 
there  can  be  no*  such  thing,  as.  absolute 
priority,  or,  in  other  words,  no*  one  can  prove 
which  was  the  oldest  name.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these .  possibilities  of  disagreement,  the 
Neo-American  School  lias  been  striving  hard 
for  t  he  past  ten*  years  to  "get  followers,  but* 
hitherto  has  not  been  very  widely  accepted, 
even  in  their  own  country.  According  to  t  he 
same  writer,  all  the  European,  botanists,  in¬ 
cluding  those  at  Ivew,  follow  the  Grayan 
School. 

- — o* — 

Hypnotism  for  Plants. 

A  certain  Colonel  Andraede,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  life  in  Mexico,  tells*  some  re¬ 
markable  stories  about*  the:  effect  lie  exercised 
upon  plants  by  his  will  power.  This  seems 
to  be  a  new  form  of  faith-heialing  o*r  Christian 
healing  applied  to*  plants  instead  of  human* 
beings*.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  some: 
of  our  con, temporaries  have  entered  into  the 
subject  at  considerable:  length.  Sonne  of  our 
American,  contemporaries;  also  give*  their 
views  upon  the  subject,  and  while  the  lay 
Press  there  seem  to*  take  the  matter  in 
earnest,  the  horticultural  Press  laugh  the 
idea,  to  scorn.  The  Colonel  is  an,  ardent 
lover  of  flowers,  and  considers  also  that  he 
is  possessed  o*f  strong  hypnotic  force.  It 
therefore,  occurred  to  him  to  tiy  the  effect 
of  his-  will-power  upon  plants.  He  selected 
two*  flowering  plants  of  the  same:  species,  and 
in  equally  good  health  when  upon  the  point 
of  bursting  into*  bloom.  Standing  near  one* 
of  them,  he  commanded  it  to*  develop* 
courage,  sturdiness,  sweetness,  and  beauty  to* 
the  best  of  its  po*wer  and  to  rejoice  in  its 
health  and  strength.  He  did  this  for  several 
days  in  succession,  praising,  flattering,  coax¬ 
ing,  and  making  love  to  it.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  was  that  it  produced  finer 
flowers  than  the  same  specie®  had  been,  ever 
known,  to.  do  before.  The*  scent*  was*  also 
richer  and  rarer.  What  is  more  to*  the*  point, 
the  plant,  seemed  to  recognise  its  benefactor 
and  to  lean  towards  him  with  confidence 
when  he  approached.  The  other  plant*  he 
treated  quite  differently  by  disparaging, 
scolding,  and  other  bad  treatment.  His: 
mental  doings  were  altogether  unkind  and 
cruel.  In,  three  days  the  half-opened  blossoms 
withered  up  and  the:  plant  died  away  a®  if 
of  a*  broken  heart.  We  wonder  how  many 
gardeners  will  adopt  the  Colonel  s  plan  in¬ 
stead  of  pruning,  pinching,  watering,  and 
feeding  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Cinerarias.  — The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Apr  il  or  early 
in  May  is!  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  for  the  production  of  plants 
for  flowering  in  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  A 
month  hence  will  be  soon  enough  toi  sow'  for  early  spring  flower¬ 
ing.  Sow7  the  seed  thinly  and  e>venly  in  well  drained  pans  of 
finely-sifted  light  soil,  and  place  in  any  temperate  house  or  pit 
to  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  remove  to  a 
cold  frame,  and  when,  large  enough  pet  oh  singly  into  2 A-in . 
pots.  At  no  time  during  growth  should  Cinerarias  be  sub¬ 
jected  tom  dry,  warm  atmosphere  ;  neither  should  they  receive 
a  check  through  the  roots,  being  cramped  in  small  pots.  Grow 
freely  and  treat  liberally,  and  allow  the  night  dews  to  fall  upon 
the  plants  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Syringe  overhead 
every  morning  and  late  afternoon,  and  shade  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  A  suitable  compost  for  the  first  and  subsequent  pot- 
tings-  consists  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil  and  decayed  manure, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  soot-,  sand  and  bone-meal  incorporated. 

Camellias.  —  These  will  have  ceased  flowering  and  the  fallen 
petals  must  be  cleared  away,  and  the  borders  top-dressed -and 
well  watered.  Some  stimulant  should  be  given  at  tins  time  to 
assist  in  making  robust  new  growth,  especially  to  those  tree® 
that  have  -recently  borne  large  numbers  of  blossoms.  Where 
scale  or  other  insects  are  present,  a-  thorough  sponging — it 
time  allows: — or  syringing  with  a.  f  Airly  strong  insecticide  should 
be  given  before  top-dressing.  Take  the  precaution,  to  lay 
under  the  trees  some:  old  mats  t-o-  catch  the  main  portion  of 
the  insecticide  and  insects.  Tire  same  -remarks  apply  to  those 
growing  ini  pots.  The  stimulant  may  take  the  form  of  liquid 
farmyard  manure  for  the  first  application,  then  after  ai  few 
days  clear  water,  and  next  a  fair  sprinkling  of  scan©  artificial 
fertiliser,  or  other  approved  manure,  well  washing  this  down, 
to  the  roots  with  clear  water. 

Gloxinias  —  Tlants  raised  from  seed  sown  as  advised  in  a. 
previous  calendar  should  now  be  forming  nice  plants,  and  every 
effort  must  he  put  forth  to  maintain  quick  unchecked  growth 
by  shifting  them  on  into-  a  size  larger  pot  as  they  require  it. 
Large-sized  60’s  or  54’s  will  suffice  for  flowering  them  in  this 
year,  and  when  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  apply  alternate! 
waterings  of  liquid  manure  and  weak  soot-water. 

Primulas. — The  main,  sowing  of  the  sinensis  type  should 
now  be  made  in  light  porous  soil.  Cover  the  seed  very  slightly, 
and  place  a  sheet  of  glassi  over  -the  pan.  A  layer  of  moss  or 
brown  paper  should  he  placed  -on  top  of  tire  glass  to  prevent, 
evaporation.  The  surface  soil  should  be  made  fairly  firm  and 
quite  level,  then  watered  with  a  fine-rosed  can  before  sowing- 
the  seed ;  no  more  will  then  be  needed  until  the  seedlings 
appear.  When  the  first,  rough  leaf  shows  they  may  be  potted 
off  singly  into-  2^-in.  pots,  or  pricked  out  into-  other  pans:  until 
the  plants  are  large  enough  for  placing  into  3|-in.  pots.  Place 
-on  a  shelf  or  side  stage  near  the  roof-glass  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  they  will  thrive  best-  in  cold  frames.  The  old  double 
white  variety  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  if  some 
light,  sandy  soil  was  banked  up  around  the  old  stools,  imme¬ 
diately  after  flowering,  new  roots  will  by  now  have  permeated 
it,  and  they  may  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife  and  potted  up 
singly  into  2l-in.  pots.  Two  or  three  -small  stakes  should  bei 
placed  to  each  and  a  lo-ose  tie-  passed  round  to  support  them, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  established.  These  useful  plants  re¬ 
quire  a  temperate  house  in  which  to  grow  the  whole  season, 
otherwise  precisely  the  same  treatment  may  be'  accorded  asi 
advised  for  the  single  forms. 

Bulbs  after  forcing.— Narcissus,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Soillasi 
and  other  bulbs  that  have  been  forced  for  making  a.  display  in 
the  conservatory  should,  when  they  have  passed  out  of  bloom, 


he  gradually  hardened,  and  when  danger  of  sharp  frosts  is  pas 
planted "  out  in  the  s-emi-wild  garden  or  in  borders  or  shrub 
beries.  They  will  flower  well  in  the  ensuing  and  followin; 
years  in  such  positions,  provided  their  wants,  are  attended  t- 
in  the  matter  of  affording  water  occasionally  during  dr 
weather  this  year.  Afterwards  they  will  take  care  of  then 
selves  and  flower  profusely.  The  most  effective  way  to  plan 
them  is  in  .groups  'or  colonies  dotted  here  and  there  irregularly 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Magnolias  The  varieties  of  these  which  flower  in  the  sprir 
are  among  the  most  ornamental  and  beautiful  of  all  hard 
trees:  a.nd  shrubs:,  and  being  easily  grown  they  deserve  inclusic 
in  any  collection.  There  are  one  or  two  points  which  must  1 
considered  when  planting  to  ensure  success,  and  pro-vidii 
these  are  studied  little  attention  is  necessary  afterward 
Generally  speaking,  and  particularly  for  the  varieties  me 
tioned  below,  a  good  dee-p  loamy  soil  suits  them  adnrirabl 
which  should  be  well  drained,  but  not,  dry,  and  when  choosii 
the  position  for  planting  ear©  should  be  taken  to  place  the 
where  they  can  stay  permanently,  as-  Magnolias  being  delical 
rooted  subjects,  resent  removal,  and  this  should  not  be  done 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  earliest-flowering  varied 
are  sometimes  injured  by  spring  frosts,  but  this  can  be  avoid 
by  giving  them  a  light  covering  of  some  material,  such 
tiffany,  when  severe  frosts  are  likely  to-  occur,  though  T  deg. 
u  deg.  does  not  affect  them.  In,  veiy  dry  weather  good  sou 
ings  of  water  should  be  given,  and  when  obtaining  plants  fre 
a.  nursery  these  should  be  in  pots,  so  that  little  or  no  che 
is  received.  M.  stellata  or  halleana  is  the  first  to  flower,  whi 
it  doe®  freely  when  not  more  than  a  fo-ot  in  height,  and  eve 
branch  even,  then  is  wreathed  with  the  starry  white  blosson 
which  are  about,  3  in.  in  diameter  with  several  petals, 
possible,  this:  should  be  planted  in  a  position  sheltered  by  t 
surrounding  shrubs. 

M.  conspicuus  is  the  next  to.  expand  its  blossoms  and  is  sou 
time®  called  the  Tulan  and  Water-Lily  tree,  as  the  immei- 
white  flowers  resemble  the  common  Nympliaea  in  appearan 
These  are  sweetly-scented  and  borne  in  great  profusion  befr 
the:  foliage  appears  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Li' 
the  above,  this  should  be  given -a  sheltered'  position. 

M.  c.  souiangeana  is  said  to-  be  a  cross  between  M.  coospiu 
and  M.  obovata,  and  is  a  very  desirable  shrub.  The  flow! 
are  white,  with  purple  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  but  these  » 
-not  open  till  some  time' after  the  last-mentioned,  so-  that  b 
supposition  as  to  its  origin  would  appear  correct.  This  varir 
grows  more  quickly  than  the  majority,  and  the  young  grow* 
of  the  current  year  should  be  lightly  pruned  back. 

M.  obovata  or  purpursa,  though  not  so-  free  in  flower 
some,  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  tliei  flowers  being  deep  pur ' 
and  produced  later  than  those  mentioned  ab-o-ve.  This  spet' 
does  not  object  to  transplanting  so  much  as  some,  provide 
the  -operation  is  very  carefully  performed. 

The  abovei  varieties  are  among  the  best  of  this  family  n! 
are  all  easily  cultivated,  but  other  sorts  which  should  be  ra¬ 
tioned  would  include  M.  hypoleuca,  Lenne,  stellata  ros. 
conspicua  Norbertii,  parviflora,  Watsonii,  acuminata  ;  1 
speciosa.. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  are  all  deciduous,  there  - 
some  evergreen,  kinds,  and  these  are  particularly  valuable ; 
wall  shrubs,  for  not  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
severe  winter  in  the  open,  this  just  affords!  the  necessary  ph 
lection.  They  should  be  planted  on  the  south  side  in  gei 
loamy  soil,  a.nd  the  growths  will  need  supporting  by  nailing! 
tying.  Tire  species  generally  used  is  M.  grandiflora,  which  T 
handsome  foliage  and  large  white  flowers.  Of  this  there 
two  excellent,  forms: — namely,  lanc-eolata  (©x  omens  is  and  ..- 
mouth)  and  feirruginea,. 

.  Amelanehiersi  or  the  Snowy  Mesipilus  are  well  known  ; 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  spring-flowering  shrubs,  and  wlp 
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wreathed  with  their  countless  numbers  of  white  blossoms  they 
are,  indeed,  striking.  They  probably  make  the  best,  display 
when  cultivated  as  standards  with  stems  6  ft.  or  more  in  length. 
Being  fairly  quick  growers,  they  soon  make  a  well-formed  head 
and  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  A.  vulgaris  is, 
with  us,  the  first  to  flower,  being  followed  in  about  a  week 
by  A.  canadensis,  which  is  quite  distinct,  having  silvery  leaves 
when  in,  a  young  state.  There  are  also  some  little-known, 
varieties  which  .should  be  more  largely  grown,  as  they  give  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  some  time.  These  include  A.  oligo- 
carpa,  which  flowers  immediately  after  A.  canadensis,  A.  alni- 
folia,  and,  lastly,  A.  asiatiea,  which  is  a  distinct,  upright 
grower,  and  does  not  open  its  flowers  tiU'well  into  May.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  these  later-flowering  sorts  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  English  planters. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Els  tree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripedium  niveum. — It  is  now  very  rarely  that  this  lovely 
Orchid  isi  imported,  and  as  it  is  not  the  easiest  among  the 
Cypripediums  to  retain  in  a  normally  vjgorous  state  of  health 
for  many  years  after  importing,  the  plants  are  generally  in 
great  demand  when  importations  are  offered  for  sale'.  In, 
addition  to  its  beauty  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful 
parents  used  in  the  production  of  hybrids,  and  as  there  .still 
remains  ample  room  for  many  more  desirable  additions  in  thisi 
class,  they  usually  sell  readily.  When  grown  under  ordinary^ 
conditions  they  usually  thrive  well  for  the. first  season  or  two, 
then  they  show  signs  of  diminution  and  quickly  pas®  fronri 
this  state  into  a  worthless  condition. 

The  secret  of  this  state  of  affairs  can  only-  be  a  want  of  suit¬ 
able  conditions,  which  conditions  can  only  be  found  by  ener¬ 
getic  observations  to  find  out  a  position  in  which  they  are  best 
accommodated,  and  treatment,  such  as  applying  moisture,  pot- 
:ing,  etc.  Treatment  which  is  a  success  under  particular  con¬ 
ditions  and  surroundings  will  not  apply  in  other  qases,  and 
therefore  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  that  will 
tssure  certain  success  in  cultivation.  It  is  thus  apparent  that, 
uccess  or  failure  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent  on.  the:  care 
drown  the  plants  by  those  who  undertake  the:  duties  of  supply- 
ng  their  needs.  I  have  often  found  that  in.  plant  cultivation 
rersonal  observations  in  acquiring  desirable  conditions  go  a> 
rreat.  deal  further  than  advice  of  an  expert  where  they  are  not 
ully  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  conditions  under  which  the 
objects  have  to  be  treated.  With  this  statement  it  will  be 
ratent  to  my  readers  that  although  I  may  give  particulars  of 
reatment  which  I  have  found  most  successful,  it  may  not  be 
■qually  advantageous'in  other  cases,  and  therefore  considerable 
liscretion  is  necessary  by-  those  in  charge  of  the  plants. 

I  have  always  found  that  the  whole  of  this  section  of  Cypripe- 
tiums  do  best  with  a  small  amount  of  potting  compost  about 
he  roots.  Tire  drainage  must  be  clean  and  ample — a  little 
ime  rubble  mixed  with  it  will  be  found  advantageous,  the 
j  retting  compost,  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  yellow  loam  antj. 

;  rroken  lime  rubble  made  firm.  1  have  also,  found  that  it"  is 
dvantageous  to.  place  the.  plants  in  a  position  where  they  may 
e  close  to  the  light ;  therefore  shallow  pans  or  baskets  are  the 
liiost  convenient,  as  the  suspenders  may  be  easily  attached  and 
he  plants  hung  well  up  to  the  roof-glass.  During  the  growing 
j  eason  ample  root  moisture  is  necessaiy.  This  should  not  bei 
Horded  overhead,  but  the  pots  dipped  so  as  to  thoroughly 
j  noisten  the  compost  without  wetting  the  growths  or  foliage, 
n  winter,  when,  the  plants  are  practically  in  a  dormant  state., 
ittle  root  moisture  is  necessary,  only  sufficient  need  be  afforded 
o  retain  the  foliage  in  a  plump  state.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
eminence  to  advance,  plenty  of  water  must  be  again  afforded 
nd  continued  unt.il  the  new  growths  get  well  away  from  the. 
ompost.  As  autumn  approaches  less  water  is  necessary,  and 
he  plants  can  be  removed  from  the  stove  to  the  conditions  of 
he  intermediate  house,  where  they  are  best  wintered.  Do 


not  repot  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  surprising 
how  well  these  plants  thrive  when  their  roots  have  got.  into  a 
matted  state.  In  nature  they  are.  found  growing  with  the.  roots 
matted  together  on  rocks  where  there  is  only  a  small  layer  of 
soil,  and  the  only-  sustenance  they-  appear  to.  receive  is  the.  slight 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  washed  by  heavy 
rains  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  on  this  accumulation  the 
root®  become  so  matted  -  that  yonsiderabfe  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  dislodging  them.  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery.  —  The  earliest  sowings  should  now  be  ready-,  after 
being  properly  hardened,  for  planting  in  the  trenches  which 
have  been  prepared  some  time  previously.  The  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  broken  up,  and  make  quite  firm  by  treading.  Lift 
the  plants  carefully  with  a  garden  trowel,  pliant  with  a.  good 
ball  in  single  lines,  allowing  a  distance  of  10  in.  to  15  in., 
according  to  the  variety  being  planted.  Naturally,  the  taller 
the  variety  the  more  distance  will  be  required.  Give  a 
thorough  watering  in,  and  the  plants  should  be  damped  over¬ 
head  every  bright  afternoon,  applying  a  small  dusting  of  fresh 
soot  in  early  morning  once  a  week. 

Prepare  trenches'  for  later  plantings  as  the  ground  becomes 
accessible,  and  complete  the  pricking  out  of  very  late  sowings 
if  not  already  done. 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery  requires  a  long  season  of 
growth  to  ensure  good-sized  bulbs.  This  should  he  planted  on 
a  well-enriched  flat  piece  of  ground,  a  south  or  west  border  for 
preference,  as  soon  a®  possible.  Plenty  of  room  should  be 
allowed,  2  ft.  from  row  to  row  and  18  in.  from  plant  to  plant 
being  none  too  much.  This  will  require  heavy  drenchings  of 
both  .liquid  manure  and  clear  water  all  through  the.  growing 
season,  and  the  surface  soil  should  be  kept  constantly  stirred 
with  the  Dutch  hoe. 

Beetroot. — Two  good  sowings  should  be  made  during  the 
present  month.  The  site  which  this  is  to  occupy  will  have, 
been  determined  some  time  previously  and  properly  prepared  ; 
as  is  generally  known,  no  manure  of  any  kind  should  be  given 
during  the  present  year.  Land  which  was  occupied  last,  season, 
with  Celery  always  forms  .just  the  spot  for  Beetroot.,  which 
should  have  been  deeply  trenched  during  early  spring.  Beet¬ 
roots  are  frequently  grown  too  large,  which  may  generally  be 
attributed  to  sowing  the  seed  too  early,  the  ground  being  too. 
rich,  or  bad  strains  are  grown.  Smaller  varieties,  such  as 
Dell’s,  should  be  sown,  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and 
the  larger  and  more  robust  varieties  from  the.  loth  to  the  20th. 
It  will  be  necessary  on  harsh,  stubborn  soils.,  when  handsome 
specimens  are  required  for  exhibition,  to  prepare  soil  and  holes 
by  boring  much  in  the.  same  way  as.  previously  recommended 
for  Parsnips  and  Carrots.  The  rows  should  be  18  in.  asunder 
and  the  holes  15  in.  apart.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes,  and  where  sparrows  abound  it  will  be.  wise  to. 
protect  the  seed-bed  with  netting,  a®  these  have  a  particular 
liking  for  young  plants  just  as  they  appear  above  the  soil. 

French  Beans. — Make  a  pood  sowing  of  Ne  Plus  .Ultra  and 
Canadian  Wonder  on  a  south  border. 

Scarlet  or  Runner  Beans. — These  may  now  safely  be  sown, 
but  I  much  prefer  to.  raise  them  in  boxes  either  in  a.  cool  house 
cr  cold  frame.  Thoroughly  harden  and  plant  out  just  as  the 
second  growth  commences,  as  by  so  doing  one.  has  the.  plants 
under  much  better  control  both  against  frost,  slugs,  a.nd  snails, 
which  often,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  taken,  work  sad  havoc 
among  the  young  seedling  plants.  That  magnificent  new 
variety,  Hackwood  Success,  should  be.  grown  by  all  who  are  in 
a.  position  to  procure  it  ;  having  grown  it  last  year  I  can  vouch 
for  its  being  one  of  the  finest  varieties  yet  raised. 

Cauliflowers.- — Plants  of  early  forcing,  which  are  being 
grown  in  8-in.  pots,  will  now  be  forming  their  heads,  and  will 
need  much  feeding  and  plenty  of  moisture  at  the.  root.  Good 
farmyard  liquid  manure  is  the  best  stimulant  I  know  for  these. 
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and  this,  if  properly  diluted,  may  be  given  every  watering. 
The  plants  may  now  be  safely  plunged  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
or  west  wall,  applying  a  slight  protection  in  the  case  of  severe 
frost.  Continue  to  plant  out  spring-sown,  plants  of  Autumn 
Giant,  Walcherem,  and  Magnum  Bonum  on  ground  which  has 
been  well  enriched  and  has  not  for  a  year  previously  been 
occupied  with  any  of  the  Brassica,  family.  Make  one  more 
sowing  of  Autumn  Giant  for  very  late  usie. 

.  Turnips. — Make  frequent  small  sowings  of  suitable  varieties, 
such  asi  Snowball  and  Veitch’si  Red  Globe.  Thin  out  in  good 
time  the  earlier  batches  to  a  good  distance  apart  and  ply  the 
hoe  frequently. 

Frost. — Keep  a  sharp,  lookout,  and  protect  a,s  far  asi  possible 
when  this  is  likely  to  occur  during  the  present  month. 

Aldenham  House'  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons  • —  The  earliest  crop  will  be  on  the  point  of  ripening, 
when  a  drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  overhead  as  well 
a,s,  at  the  root,  together  with  more  liberal  ventilation,  and,  if 
possible,  a  small  amount  during  the  night.  Do  not  cut  the 
fruit  until  there  are  signs  of  it  parting  from,  the  stem,  and  if 
supported  on  boards  it  will  be  wise  to  put  a  strand  of  raffia 
around  to  prevent  it  from  falling  off  in  case  a  fruit  or  two 
should  be  overlooked.  Doubtless  Melons,  when  thoroughly 
ripened  on  the  plants,  which ''they  should  be,  are  best  eaten 
within,  a  day  or  two  after  being  plucked,  but  if  placed  in  a  coed 
fruit  room  they  will  keep  firm  for  two  or  three  weeks,  though 
the  verdict  of  the  connoisseur  is  that  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  is 
much  impaired.  Before  planting  the  division  again  thoroughly 
wash  woodwork  and  glass,  remove  exhausted  soil  and  replenish 
with  fairly  heavy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  rubble, 
soot  and  bonemeal,  allowing  twenty-four  hours  for  the  soil  to 
warm  before  setting  out  a  fresh  batch  of  plants.  Full  details 
were  given  in  my  calendar  for  April  9th  as  regards  fertilising, 
stopping,  supporting  the  fruit,  etc.,  so  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

The  Cherry  House. — Tree®  that  have  passed  through  the 
stoning  period  may  be  subjected  to,  more  heat  by  day  and  a 
trifle  warmer  through  the  night  if  the  fruit  is  required  at  a 
given  date,  but,  as  before  stated  in  these  calendars,  hard  forc¬ 
ing  should  not  prevail  with  this  fruit ;  58  deg.  to  60  deg.  is  the 
safest  figure,  advancing  to  75  deg.  or  80deg.  with  sun-heat, 
admitting  air  at  65  deg.  Cherries  are  much  improved  in 
flavour  by  leaving  a  chink  of  air  on  throughout  the  night,  and 
as  soon  as,  ripening  commences  overhead  moisture  must  be 
discontinued,  or  the  fruit  will  crack  ;  neither  must  they  be 
gathered  before  fully  ripe,  although  to  the  eye  they  appear  fit 
some  days  before  they  are  really  ready  for  dessert.  Thrushes 
and  blackbirds  soon  find  ripe  Cherries  out,  therefore  a  net 
should  be  placed  over  the  ventilators  betimes.  Syringe  later 
trees  twice  a  day  until  colouring  begins,  and  pinch  all  lateral 
shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  and  resulting  ones  at  the  first 
leaf.  Although  similar  to  other  indoor  fruit,  flavo'ur  is  much 
improved  by  lessening  the  water  supply  at  the  root ;  guard 
against  erring  on  that  score,  especially  with  pot  trees,  or 
shrivelling  of  the  fruit  will  quickly-  occur,  and  clear  water  only 
applied  when  at  this  stage. 

The  Orchard  House. — Most,  of  the  trees  here  will  now  be 
passed  out,  of  flower,  and  should  be  well  syringed  early  morning 
and  again  about  4  p.m.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Cherry  trees 
soon  fall  a  prey  to'  red  spider  if  left  long  to  themselves  in  this 
respect.  Give  the  trees  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  fresh  horse- 
droppings  to  assist  thel  swelling  of  the  fruits,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  suffer  for  water ;  frequent  examination,  is  necessary 
during  bright  days,  as  they  quickly  diy  up  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Tire  stopping  of  the  shoots  is  the  same  as-  for  Cherries, 
and,  should  aphis  show,  fumigate  two-  successive  evenings  with 
XL  All,  the  safest  remedy  for  these  pests.  I  have  used  this 
when  the  trees  (Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Cherry)  were  in,  full 
bloom  without  causing  the  least  injury  to  either,  but  do  not 
advocate  its  being  done-  except  in  veiy  extreme  cases-.  I 


merely  mention  the  fact  to  show  its  absolute  safety  in  expe¬ 
rienced  hands. 

Pot  Vines. — Where  these  supply  the  earliest  Grapes  the 
fruit  will  be  fast  changing  colour,  when  manurial  watering-, 
must  be  discontinued  and  clear  water  only  applied.  At  the 
present  the  cold  northerly  winds  prevent  much  ventilation 
being  left  on  at  night,  the  thermometer  dropping  down  to  30 
deg.  on  the  morning  of  April  26th,  but  as  the  days  are  bright 
take  advantage  of  this  and  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  add 
colour  and  flavour  to  the  fruit ;  60  deg.  will  be  high  enough  for 
the  night. 

Pot  Strawberries  .—The  latest  batches  should  be  placed 
under  glass  if  not  already  done,  these  coming  on  well  in  un¬ 
heated  pits  or  frame®,  pulling  back  the  lights  on  fine  days 
while  the  plants;  are  in  flower  and  leaving  just  a  chink  of  air 
at,  night  to  dispel  moisture.  As  soon  as  set,  thin  the  berries 
t o'  about  a  dozen,  more  or  less  according  to  variety,  and  place 
supports  so  that  the  stalks  do  not  get  crippled,  and  feed  the 
plants  -until  colouring  begins.  Examine  all  plants  two  or 
three  time's  daily,  as  they  quickly  dry  this  time  of  year. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  *  James  Matke. 


Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  there  has  been  a  project  on  foot, 
for  some  time  to  organise  a  gardeners’  association  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  position  of  the  craft.  Some  circulars  have 
been  printed  and  are  now  in  tire  course  of  being  published  to 
notify  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  1st 
next  (the  second  day  of  the  Temple  Show),  in  the  Essex  Hall, 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  at  6  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the'  subject  and  organising  an  association.  All  classes  of  gar- 
deneis  are  invited  to  be  present.  The  following  extract  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  object  in  view.  The  lion,  secretary  is 
Mr.  William  Watson,  Kew  Road,  Ivew,  Surrey: — (1)  Regis¬ 
tration  of  gardeners ;  (2)  regulation  of  wages;  (fi)  regulation 
of  working  hours.  These  three  are  admittedly  the  most  urgent 
matters  requiring  attention.  Other  questions  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  might  take  up  subsequently  are  the  proportion  of 
apprentices  or  improvers  to  journeymen,  especially  in  private 
gardens;  foreign  or  alien  labour;  the  assistance  of  sick  and 
aged  members  and  of  gardeners’  orphans  who*  may  be  in  need. 

TIi ere  is  no  reason  why  gardeners  working  together  and  in 
the  true  co-operative  spirit  should  not  obtain  such  control 
over  questions  of  this  kind,  which  directly  affect  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  individual  and  t lie  best  interests  of 
Butish  horticulture,  as  would  enable  them  to,  deal  effectively 
with  grievances,  as  they  arise.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
employer  has  often  cause  to  complain  of  the  dull-witted,  un¬ 
skilled  •‘gardener”  who  does  so  much  to  keep  the  status  of  the 
profession  ,at  zero',  and  who  will  continue  to  foist  himself  on 
the  employer  so  long  as  -means  are  not  adopted  to  secure  to 
the  employer  some  guarantee  of  the  competence  of  the  candi¬ 
date  for  employment,. 

Although  gardening  ri  one  of  the  oldest,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  this  country,  its1  votaries  are 
absolutely  without,  organisation.  It  isi  said  that  there  are 
10,000  gardeners  in  England  alone,  but  if  we  include  com¬ 
mercial  and  trade  gardeners,  there  are  probably  at  least  as 
many  more.  An,  association,  that  succeeds  in  uniting  them  on 
co-operative  lines  will  constitute  a  force  which,  under  proper 
guidance,  will  lift  the  profession,  into-  a,  higher  position,  than  it 
occupies  now.  The  right  of  workers  to  combine  for  mutual 
protection,  and  assistance  is;  now  recognised  and  even  en¬ 
couraged.  Trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  co-operative 
societies',  and  similar  institutions  provide  a,  means  for  attain¬ 
ing  and  conserving  that  independence,  which  is  net  only  a 
source  of  strength,  but,  the  foundation  of  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Associated  effort  will  find  its  highest  level  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  all  the  elements — the  body  corporate — are  health¬ 
fully  self-reliant  and  manfully  united  for  the  common  good  of 
all.  But  association,  will  not  be  strong,  hov'ever  numerous  in 
membership,  if  the  units  that  compose  it  are  cowards”— 
“  Howell.” 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

m. 

.lernone  coronaria  Eastern  Queen. 

The  Poppy  Anemone  (A.  coronaria)  was  cultivated  in  this 
juntry  at  least  as  early  as  1590.  It  is  a  nati\e  of  the  shores 
if  the  Mediterranean,  extending  round  the  south  of  Europe 
ed  at  least  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  above  varietal  name 
as  been  given  to  importations  of  the  plant  from  Syria.  Our 
lustration  was  prepared  from  a  pan  of  imported  plants  we 
mud  in  bloom  about  the  middle  of  March  last  in  the  Ditton 
ill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
arden. 

A  considerable  amount  of  variation  may  bei  found  amongst 
nported  roots.  The  dark  colour,  as  shown  in  our  illustration, 

,  of  a  rich  scarlet,  with  a  white  or  pale  pink  zone  around 
ie  centre.  Three  white  flowers  with  violet  anthers  also'  oc- 
jrred  in  this  pan  of  plants.  We  have  also  seen  other  ,  imp  or¬ 
ations  from  that  country,  and  have  noted  that  some  of  the 
owers  have  broad  segments  and  others  narrow,  while  therei 
a  considerable  range  in  colour. 

All  that  we  need  say  here  is  that  numerous 
iue  races  of  single  and  double  varieties  in 
gardens,  including  the  St.  Bligid  Anemones,  are 
nerely  improvements  upon  this  wild  type  of  the 
pedes.  At  first  blush  there  would  seem  to  be 
ante  considerable  variation  in  the  matter  of 
lardiness  amongst  the  plants,  for  many  culti¬ 
vators  have  a  difficulty  of  establishing  those 
varietiesrihat  they  get  from  the  florist  and  seed 
diops  in  the  form  of  dried  roots.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  that  some  of  these  roots  are  dead  owing 
o  too  severe  desiccation  while  lying  in  the  seisd- 
•oonfs,  and  some  of  them  may  actually  be 
lelieate  owing  to  long-continued  cultivation  in 
■ardens  and  inbreeding  to  get  fine  varieties.  If 
;uch  is  the  case  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
.•oniineiicing  to  improve  the  garden  races  by 
neans  of  these  recently-imported  wildings. 

We  know  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
lie  single  forms  at  least  of  Anemone  coronaria 
re  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  thei  far  north  of 
Iritain,  for  we  have  cultivated  them  for  many 
■ears  without  ever  losing  a  root,  and  have  seen 
hem  in  cottage  and  farm  gardens  growing 
reely  without  any  special  attention. 

rocus  caud.id.us  luteus. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  illustrated  a  white 
ariety  of  a  yellow  Crocus.  On  this  occasion 
/e  illustrate  a  yellow  variety  of  a  white  Crocus, 
t  is  quite  new,  and  about  the  middle  of  March 
h  very  pretty,  with  numerous  yellow  flowers', 

■inch  it  throws  up  from  each  conn.  -  The 
owers  are  funnel-shaped,  suddenly  narrowed  to 
neck  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  are  clear  yellow  with  a 
arker  base.  The  three  outer  segments  also1  have  three  purple 
©ins  on  the  back,  and  are  finely  mottled  with  purple.  The 
laves  are  relatively  broad,  rather  longer  than  the  flowers  at 
his  stage,  and  dark  green,  with  a  broad,  silver-white  midrib.- 
V©  also  found  this  new  variety  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs, 
■a it  and  Sons.  1 

ypripedium  Helen  Oakwood  variety. 

The  more  prominent  features  of  this  hybrid  variety  -are  its 
.warf  habit,  beautifully  formed  flowers,  and  pleasing  colours 
uch  as  it  has  derived  from  the  parents,  C.  insigne  Sanderae 
nd  C.  bellatuluin.  The  whole  plant  has  evidently  been  largely 
nfluenced  by  the  last-named  parent  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the 
'©tals  have,  however,  been  largely  influenced  by  C.  insigne 
>anderae,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
he  two.  The  arrangement  of  the  spots  or  blotches  on  the 
lorsal  sepal  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  last  named, 
lie  same  might  be  said  of  the  petals,  for  the  broad  petals  of 
•  bellatulum  have  been  narrowed  down  by  thei  influence  of  C. 
nsigne  Sanderae,  and*  the  spotting  may  be  regarded  as  inter- 
uediate  between  the  two.  The  elongated  character  of  the 


lip  takes  largely  after  C.  bellatulum,  and  it  is  very  finely 
mottled  with  purple,  as  if  these  latter  markings  were  on  the 
way  to  disappearing,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  b.  eoncolor. 

It  is  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  Cypripedium,  in  the  collection 
of  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  whose 
gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  supplied  us  with  the  photograph 
taken,  by  himself,  from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared. 

According  to  records,  there  is  a  Cypripedium  named  Helen, 
which  was  raised  between  C.  dayanum  and  Chaxlesworthii. 
Another  one  has  been  named  Helemae,  the  result,  of  crossing 
caudatum  Wallisii  with  the  pollen  of  leucorrhodum.  More 
recently  another  one  has  been,  named  C.  Helena,  raised  from 
insigne  Chantinii-  crossed  with  bellatulum.  Of  these  other) 
hybrids  which  we  name  the  last  one  would  come  most  near  the 
Oakwood  variety. 

Carnations. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations,  which  have  gone  out  of  flower 
now,  must  have  the  cuttings  inserted  for  flowering  next  winter. 


Anemone  coronaria  Eastern  queen. 

Mix  some  good  light  loam,  with  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Then  insert  the  cuttings  and  place  them  in  a  steady 
temperature,  ranging  from  55  to  60  deg. 

They  will  not  strike  very  fast,  but  when  they  do-,  nice  stocky 
plants  will  be  the  result,  and  they  should  be  potted  on  as  they 
require  potting.  Thei  compost  should  consist  of  some  nice 
good  loam,  with  some  good  sharp  sand  and  a.  portion  of  leaf- 
mould. 

Should  a,  good  supply  of  flowers;  be  required  in  the  summer, 
a,  very  good  plan  will  be  to  top-dress  the  old  plants  which  have 
don.ei  flowering  with  some  approved  fertiliser  mixed  with  some 
goo'd  loam  and  road-grit.  Place  them  in  a  Peach-house  and 
grow  them  on,  till  they  can  be  safely  stood  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  place,  and  you  will  find  these  will  give  plenty  of  cut 
flowers  throughout  the  summer  months.  A .  G.  M. 


Ladv  Audrey  Bui.ler  paid  a  visit  to  Tremough  Gardens, 
Cornwall,  recently  in  a  motor-car.  She  and  her  friends  were 
conducted  round  the  gardens  by  Mr.  It .  Gill,  the  gardener, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  magnificence  of  the  display  of 
Rhododendrons,  now  in  full  bloom. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Spring  Flowers  at  Chelsea. 

The  other  week  when  we  visited  the  nurseries  @i|  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.,  we  paid  a 
visit  to  the  show-lions©  for  greenhouse  plants  which  is  kept 
gay  at  all  periods  of  the  year  with  Hoovers  in  season.  During 
the  winter  months:,  of  course',  many  things  are  forced  or  grown 
on  from  retarded  plants,  as  the  case,  may  be,  in,  order  to  ek-ei 
out  a  display  during  the  dull  period  of  the  year. 

Very  fine  were  the  numerous,  specimens  of  Rhododendroni 
vedt, chian, um  on  account  of  their  large  pure  white  and  de¬ 
liciously-scented  flowers.  Alongside  of  it  was  R. .  exoniense, 
with  smaller  white  flowers  very  abundantly  produced.  The 
leaves:  are  evergreen,  leathery,  and  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  R.  veitchianum,  of  which  we  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  hybrids. 
The  varieties'  of  R.  pontieum  were  present  in  great  numbers 
and  variety.  In  every  case  the  flowers  and  trusses  were  large, 
and  many  of  them  were  really  handsome  and  up.  to  date. 

A  number  of  Cape  Heaths  were  flowering,  including  the 
beautiful  Erica  pr  open  dens,  with  short  and  widely  bell-shaped 
rosy-purplei  flowers  of  great  beauty.  We  are.  surprised  that 
the  Heaths:  have  lost,  so  much  in  favour  in  private  establish¬ 
ments.,  for  they  cannot  be  beaten  in  neatness,  in  any  other  class 
of  flower  suitable  for  the  greenhouse.  Many  plants  of  E.  ven- 
tricosa  coccinea  minor  were  sparkling  in  their  brightness.  The 
large  tubular  bright  yellow  flowers:  of  E.  Caven.dishi  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  quantity  on  quite  small  plants.  Another 
very  free-flowering  Heath  is  E.  candidi-ssima,  with  short  cylin¬ 
drical  white  flowers.  More  graceful  in  its  way  is  E.  persoluta. 
alba,  with  its  myriads  of  small  bell-shaped  white-  flowers. 

The  atmosphere  of  this:  house:  is  nearly  always  delightfully 
scented,  but.  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  plants  used.  Oni 
this  occasion.  Boronia.  megastigma,  made  its  presence  felt  un¬ 
mistakably,  though  the  brown  flowers  scarcely  betrayed  their 
presence.  Mignonette  was  also  present  in.  fine  form,  and 
Lilium  auratum  from  retarded  bulbs,  reminded  one  of  Aifgust. 
or  September,  rather  than  April.  In  the  same  house  were 
other  retarded  Lilies  in  full  bloom,  including  L.  tigrinum,  with 
its  orange-spotted  flowers.  L.  candidum  and  L.  speeio-sum  were 
just.  on.  the  point  of  expansion.  Orange  blossom  also-  contri¬ 
butes  its  quota  to  the  mixture  of  scents. ;to  be  discerned  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Some  of  the  plants  of  Hydrangea,  hortensis  rosea  bore  flowers 
in  accordance  with  the  name,  hut  other  plants  had  bright,  blue 
flowers  of  a  very  attractive,  character.  The  pure  white  flowers 
of  Deut-zia,  fragilis  and  D.  lemoineana  were  very  distinct  in 
their  way,  the  last-named  being  a,  hybrid  having  its  flowers 
almost  in  corymbs  instead  of  racemes  as  in  D.  gracilis.  Winter 
and  spi  ing  flmvers,  such  as  Cyclamen  and  Cinerarias,  were  Avell 
represented.  The  Cinerarias  were  the -ordinary  florist  type, 
but  Feltham  Beauty  is  a  beautiful  strain  of  the  stellate  or 
starry  type  of  Cinerarias.  Astilbe  japoniea  nearly  alwa.ysi 
accompanies  this  class  of  flowers,  and  Marguerites  are  also 
useful  for  early  rvork. 

Very  interesting  was  Richardia  childsiana,  a  recent  intro¬ 
duction  from  America,  with  purer  white  flowers  than  R.  afri- 
cana.  The  special  features  of  it  a.re  broad  and  rounded  spathes, 
small  leaves,  and  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  variety  known,  as  The 
Gem,  the  stems  being  only  12  in,,  to  15  in.  high.  Forced 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  plentiful,  including  Crimson 
Rambler  Roses,  the  double  white  Hawthorn,  the  common  Snow¬ 
ball  tree,  and  the:  Japan  Snowball  tree  (Viburnum  plica. turn). 
Lilacs  were  present  in  various  colours,  and  Azaleas  were  staged 
about  the  house:  in,  a  great  variety,  and  were  profusely  laden 
with  flowers.  These  included  Azalea  mollis,  Ghent  Azaleas, 
and  Indian  Azaleas. 

In  one  of  the  other  houses  we  noted  that,  beautiful  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hard-wooded  greenhouse  subject  Genetyllis  fuchsioide®, 
more  Correctly  named  Darwinia,  hookeriana.  The  evergreen 
leaves  are  quite  small,  and  that  shows  off  the  bright  red  droop¬ 
ing  bell-shaiped  flowers.  Some  of  the  plants  of  Xanthoceras 


sorbifolia  which  ye  mentioned  some  time  ago  were  still  in 
bloom,  and  very  distinct  they  were  in  the  way  of  shrubs. 

In  one  of  the  warm  houses  two  very  handsome  species  of 
Haemanthus  were  in  bloom.  In  our  opinion  the  better  of  the 
two  was  H.  Kalbreyeri,  with  large  globular  umbels  of  briehr 
rosy-scarlet  flowers.  The  segments  of  the  flower  are  verv 
n arrow,  but  they  are  so  numerous  and  close  together  and  the 
stamens  so  prominent  that  the  whole  head  presents  a  starrv 
and  Bristly  appearance.  Tire  other  species  in  bloom  was  H. 
diadem,  the  flowers  of  which  were  less,  numerous  and  arranged 
in.  a  flat  umbel.  The  leaves  ' of  this  species  were  ovate,  with 
long  stalks,  and  fully  developed  a,t  the  time  of  flowering 
whereas  in  the  previously-named  species  they  were  onlv  ju~t 
advancing.  J  J 

Orchids. 

The  cool  house  contained  a  large  number  of  species  in  full 
bloom,  including  numerous  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Crrt 
pum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0!  triumphans,  and  0.  luteo-purpureum. 
A  very  fine  variety  of  0.  Hallii  was  also  notable  for  the  rich 
colour  of  its  blotches  and  the  length  of  the  racemes  Com 
pared  with  this  quite  a  little  pet  was  0.  Oerstedi,  having  white 
flowers  with  an  orange  spot  on.  the  crest  and  some''  small 
blotches  at  base  of  the  lip.  Large  numbers-  of  Oncidium  con- 
color,  grown  m  small  pansi,  were  suspended  from  the  roof,  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  length  of  the  cool  house,  most,  of  them  beiim  iu 
iull  bloom.  Amongst  the  Masdevallias  we  noted  M.  ignea  and 
a.  finely-coloured  variety  of  M.  Lindeni.  The  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  of  Cochlioda  noetzliana  make  this  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  species.  Large  numbers  of  Sophronitis  grandiflo-ra.  were 
also,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  small  pans. 

The  occupants  of  the  Cattleya  house  have  already  com- 
menced  to  make  a.  long  display  of  bloom.  For  some  years  past 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  had  a.  very  good  strain  of  Cattleya  Sehro- 
derae^  many  of  the  varieties  being  notable  for  the  rich  blotch 
in  the  throat,  and  this,  again  is  sometimes  supplemented  by  a 
purple  band  rouhd  the  upper  end  of  the  large  blotch.  Many 
plants  of  C.  Mendelii  were-  in.  bloom,  some  of  them  having  white 
sepals  and  petals.  C.  Mossiae  was  present  in  quantity,  but  the 
plants  had  not  commenced  flowering.  Distinct  in  its  way  is 
Laeliocattleya  highburyensis,  with  orange  flowers  and  a  dark 
purple  hp.  La  el  i  a.  Latona,,  on  the  other  hand,  had  oramre 
flowers  with  a  crimson,  lip. 

In  another  house  close  by  we  found  healthy  pieces  of  Cym- 
b  id  iu  m  lowianum,  bearing  one  or  two  long  racemes,  of  bloom. 
There  was  a  considerable!  amount  of  variation  amongst  the 
flowers:,  some  having  a,  rich  velvety-brown  lip,,  giving  the 
variety  first,  rank  in.  quality.  The  waxy-looking  white  flowers 
of  C.  eburneum  have  an  orange  blotch  on  the  lip.  Here  we 
noted  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Oncidium  phymatochihuu 
bearing  eleven,  spike®  of  flowers.  We  believe  that  it  is  seldom 
tli art,  specimens  of  that,  size  are  met  with'.  It  flowers  during 
late  spring  and  early  summer,  and  is  very  graceful.  Very 
piettv  and  distinct  in  its  way  is  0.  leucochilum,  with  chocolate- 
In  own  sepals1  and  petals  and  a,  white  lip.  The:  pale  purple 
wings  of  the  column,  also-  -serve,  to,  make  this  a  very  pretty 
species, ._  Large  numbers  of  Masdevallia,  Veitchi  were  just  open¬ 
ing  their  large  scarlet  flowers'.  The:  massive  flowers'  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  were  also  noticeable. 

The  Demdrobium  house  was  quite  gay  with  numerous  species 
and  hybrids  in  full  bloom.  T'hei  stems  of  D.  wardianum  varied 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in,  height.  D.  crassinode  was  also-  notably 
floriferous.  The  stems  of  D.  jamesianum  were  only  12  in.  to 
15  in.  high,  and  carried  large  white  flowers  with  a  yellow 
throat.  A  finei  contrast  to' this  was  offered  by  D.  aggregatuni, 
with  yellow  flowers  and  a  dwarf  habit.  Particularly  strong 
also  was  D.  Bensoniae',  having  stems  about  1  ft.  to-  2  ft.  long. 

Amongst  the  hybrids  we  noted  D.  Euterpe  (wardianum  x 
no-bilei),  having  white  flowers,  deep-  purple  tips-,  and  a,  maroon 
blotch  in  the  throat.  Somewhat  similar  wasi  D.  melanopthal- 
mum,  but  the  lip,  had  two  blotches  of  black  on  it.  A  very 
curious  hybrid  was  that  named  D.  striatum  (dalhousianum  x 
japonicum).  The  flowers  were' moderate  in  size,  owing  to-  the 
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influence  of  the  last-named  parent,  but  the  segments  were  soft 
rose,  a  colour  not  found  in  either  parent,  the  one  being  yellow 
and  the  other  white.  Tire  lip  has  a  darker  purple  base,  lighter 
upwards,  and  somewhat  inrolled  at  the  lip,  recalling  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  D.  dalhousianum. 

Another  Cattleya  house  contained  a  fine  group  of  Laelia 
cinnabarina,  with  its  richly-coloured  flowers.  Handsome  also 
was  Cattleya  citrina,  with  a  white  tip  to  the  lip.  This  house 
also  included  Laelia  purpurata  and  other  late  varieties  in  large 
numbers.  The  next  house  entered  contained  Laeliocattleya 
Mona  (L.  flava  x  C.  Schroderae),  which  recently  received  an 
Award  of  Merit,  and  has  almost  uniformly  soft  yellow  flowers. 
A  curious  hybrid  is  Laeliocattleya  Frederick  Boyle  (C.  Trianaei 
x  L.  anceps).  It.  shows  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  the  lip, 
which  is  striped  with  crimson  on  the  inside  of  the  tube.  Tire 
chaste  white  flowers  of  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  were  very 
noticeable.  Close  by  was  a  group  of  the  hybrid  Epidendrum 
eleo-antulum,  showing  a  considerable  amount  of  variation 
amongst  the  different  seedlings,  the  ground  colour  being  either 
white  or  yellow,  and  the  spotting  very  rich. 

A  batch  of  Vanda  caerulea  was  notable  for  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  and  foliage,  especially  two  of  the  specimens,  which  stood 
3  ft.  high  and  had  leaves:  almost  down  to  the  pots.  The  white 
flowers  ""of  Burlingtonia  pubescens  are  very  interesting.  Cat- 
tleya  lawremossiae  hasi  rosy  sepals  and  petals,  dark  purple  lip 
and  two  blotches  in  the  throat.  Very  handsomely  spotted  was 
Zygoeolax  Veitchi,  the  segments  being  thickly  spotted  with 
brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  while  the  white  lip  is  striped  and 
spotted  with  violet.  A  very  distinct  Cypripedium  was  C. 
Exul,  with  black  spots  on  the  yellow  dorsal  sepal. 


Hardy  Plants  and  Annuals  in  the  Garden. 

Were  I  asked  :  Can  a  garden  be  made  gay  and  effective  all 
through  the  year  with  hardy  plants:  and  annuals:  only,  I  should 
asseit  it.  could  be,  except  when  the  earth  was  frost-bound  or 
covered  with  snow. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  devoted  lovers  of  their  garden 
who  have  not  the  luxury  of  a  heated  glasshouse  or  pit,  and  an 
equally  large  number  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  glass 
accommodation.  To  both  of  these  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance  to  use  both  hardy  plants  and  annuals  to:  the  lull  in  the 
open  garden.  And  even  where  there  is:  abundant  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  glass  structures  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  using  them 
to  grow  tender  plants  for  six  or  eight  months  to  decorate  the 
open  garden  exclusively  for  four  to  five  rnpnths.  By  so-  doing, 
a,  large  amount  of  the  labour,  etc.,  is;  expended,  with  the  result 
of  a  dearth  of  winter  and  spring  flowers  under  glass,  or  fruit 
and  forced  vegetables. 

It  must  be  evident,  to  all  lovers:  of  their  garden  who  w  ish  to 
get  the  most  pleasure  or  profit  from  it.  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  abundance  of  these  latter  when  open-airi 
fruit,  and  vegetables  are  past  their  best ;  and  nothing  is  moie 
charming  than,  an  abundance  of  good  flowers  to  decorate  the 
house:  or  conservatory  or  to  cut  from  October  till  May.  I  am 
convinced  if  they  gave  more  attention  to  these  things  we  should 
not  see  and  hear  of  the  poor  supply  of  such  during  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring.  _  *_  . 

It  is  with  those  that  have'  small  gardens  that  I  am  thinking 
most  of  in  this:  paper,  and  here  I  may  point  out  that  those  with 
only  cold  pits  and  frames  may  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  them 
during  the  winter  and  spring  by  growing  those  kinds  of  hardy 
plants  that  bloom  in,  winter  and  early  spring.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  well-grown  Christmas  Roses:.  By 
placing  roots  in  a  suitable  position,  giving  them  good  culture, 
garden  frames  or  handlights  can  be  placed  over  them.  I  saw 
the  finest  lot  I  ever  looked  upon  a  few  years  ago  grown,  in,  this 
way  at  Sherborne  Castle.  Iris  stylosa  can  be  given  shelter  in 
the  same  way.  The  White  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus  does 
beautifully  in  cold  pits,  and  blooms  at,  the  close  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  border  Narcissus  are  quite  at  home  in  cold! 
structures,  such  as  Maximus,  Ard  High  (or  Irish  King),  obval- 
laris,  and  others.  By  potting  them  early  they  come  much  more 


forward  into  bloom  and  do  not  suffer  if  slightly  frozen  when  in 
bloom.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Myosotis  dissitiflo-ra.  Cut¬ 
tings  rooted  in  boxes,  pots  o'r'pans  in  July  in  the  open,  given 
shelter  in  a  frame  from  November  onward,  are  lovely  during 
early  spring.  Dielytra  again  deserves  extended  culture  in 
cold  pits,  etc.  Another  beautiful  hardy  plant,  that  blooms  early 
and  deserves  .  shelter- — namely,  Iberia  gibraltarica.,  is  a  gem. 
Many  others,  equally  beautiful,  could  be  named. 

Now,  when  the  days  lengthen  these  may  be  exposed  and 
their  space  devoted  to  the  raising  of  annuals  for  the  summer 
garden.  Where  so:  many  errors  are  made  with  these  is  by 
bringing  them  forward  too1  early  and  allowing  them  to  be  drawn, 
up  ini  seed-boxes,  etc.,  thereby  spoiling  the  constitution  of 
them. 

For  years  I  have  proved  in  our  garden  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  not  sowing  them  too  early  and  giving  them 
cold  treatment,  from  the:  first,  pricking  them  off  either  in.  boxes 


Cypripedium  Helen  Oakwood  var.  (See  p.  379.) 


or  into'  the  open,  when,  large  enough,  according  to'  the  season 
and  time  sown ;  in  this  way  they  are  veiy  sturdy. 

What  can  be  more  lovely  than  a  bed  of  one  or  more  colours 
devoted  to  Phlox  Drummondii,  either  the  dwarf  or  grandiflora 
type:,  allowed  to>  grow  naturally  by  placing  some  fine  spray 
sticks  amongst  them?  This  keeps  them  up.  Me  grow  them 
in  this,  way  in  groups  in,  a  hardy  plant  border  between,  Daffodils:, 
allowing  spaces  for  them.  In  this  way  they  well-nigh  cover  the 
ground  and  are  most  attractive.  Last  year  we  had  fine:  lesults 
from  a.  shilling"  packet,  both  of  Verbenas  and  Pentstemons, 
sowing  them  in  March,  and  I  have  never  seen  finer  specimens 
of  the  latter.  I  sent  some  of  the  spikes  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Gardening  World,  and  he  spoke  in  most  eulogistic  terms 

of  them. 

Nothing"  can  be  more1  useful  or  beautiful  than  East  Lothian 
Stocks:,  and  these  again  can  be,  raised  in  cold  structuies,  sown 
in  February  or  March.  Innumerable  other  good  annuals,  etc., 
could  be  named  did  space  pemnib  There  is  no  excuse  for 
crowing"  poor  things  or  bad  strains  in  these  days. 

The  difficulty  to  many  in  using  these  things  to  give  autumn 
effect  with  hardy  plants  arises  from  lack  of  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion  when,  planting  hardy  plants,  and  this  may  be  overcome 
by  o-ivino-  attention,  and  by  reading  the  many  notes  on  this 
subject  that  are  given  in,  these  columns.  I  will  cite  one  or  two 
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object-lessons — namely,  ■where  big  clumps  of  Delphiniums  (and 
this  is  the  way  to  grow  them)  are- grown,  some  space  should 
be  allowed  between  them  to  sow  Sweet  Peas  in  April.  Groups; 
of  Cosmos;  or  Dahlias  follow  in  other  positions.  Space  should 
he  allowed  for  Gladiolus  of  the  free-flowering  spotted  types  ;  in 
others,  Pentstemons,  and  that  lovely  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis, 
gives  a  grand  bit  of  pale  lemon,  colour  and  is  easily  wintered 
in  cold  pits1 ;  grown  with  spray  sticks  amongst  it  keeps  it  up. 

For  the  margin  of  beds  and  borders  the  dwarf  French  Mari¬ 
golds,  dwarf  Age  ra, turn,  Nemesias,  dwarf  Tropaeolums  are 
very  serviceable,  to  say  nothing  of  Stocks,  Asters,  etc.  The 
chief  aim  should  be  to  give  spaces  between  early-blooming 
things  to-  plant  there  to  keep  up  the  late;  summer  and  autumn 
display. 

In  separate  beds,  etc.,  the  tiling-  is.  most  easily  managed. 
But  in,  this  way  frequently  there  is;  bare  earth  part  of  the  year. 
I  could  give  many  other  illustrations  of  how  hardy  plants  and 
annuals  may  be  used  in  the  garden  did  space  permit. 

Chard. 


The  Zinnia  :  Some  Difficulties  of  Culture. 

There  are  to  be  met  with  every  year  those  who.  sow  seed  of 
Zinnias  only  'to  find  their  efforts  yielding  disappointment,  and 
I  often  chat,  with  people  who  tell  me  that,  although  they  like 
the  annuals,  they  have  had  such  little  success;  that  they  have 
been,  forced  to  give  up  attempting  their  culture, 

I  acjinit  that  they  are  somewhat,  delicate,  but,  am  of  opinion 
that  if  a  little  extra  attention  is  given  in  the  early  stages  one 
half  of  the  failures  might  be  avoided.  I  therefore  ask  the 
consideration  of  those  who.,  having  sown  seed,  have  up.  to  the 
present  had  nothing  but,  failure  to  record.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  soil  should  consist,  of  old  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse 
silver  sand,  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  sieve,  the 
roughest,  portion  being  placed  over  a  few  crocks  at,  the  bottom 
oi  the  seed-pan;  this  will  ensure  good  drainage.  Sowing 
should  take,  place;  in  March  or  April — I  have;  sown  as  late  as 
May  and  had  a,  good  show  of  bloom  in  August — the  seeds  being 
scattered  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  then  just  covered  with  soil, 
the  pans  afterwards,  being-  placed  in  bottom  heat,  where  they 
should  be  kept,  until  the  seedlings  have-  .got,  into  their  second 
leaf.  When  they  are  large  enough  to>  shift,  transfer  each  singly 
to  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil,  taking  care  to  disturb  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  when  they  are  planted  out,  of 
doors  seeing  that  the;  roots  are;  not  then  interfered  with. 
Where  failure®  occur  is  in,  the  shifting  of  the  plants  ayd  treat¬ 
ing  them  like;  other  annuals,  but,  Zinnias;  require  something 
more;  than  this.  The  handling  a  Stock  or  Aster  will  stand  will 
not,  do  for  these  tender  plants.  A  little-  extra  heat  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  care,  in  removal  at  all  times  will,  as  a  rule,  overcome 
the  difficulties.  They  are  worth  the  trouble,  when,  we  remember 
that  they  are  most  showy  and  last  in  bloom  for  weeks  together. 

W.  F. 


To  Hide  Unsightly  Walls  in  Glasshouses. 

In  going  through  a  few  gardens  one  sometimes  observes,  in 
lean-to-  glasshouses,  more;  especially  in  moist  houses,  walls, 
giving  a  dirty  appearance  to.  an  otherwise  clean  place  by  being 
covered  with  green,.  In,  some  cases  this;  is  remedied  by  build- 
ins’  a  rockwork.  The  following  is,  however,  a,  decidedly  better 
system.  At,  about,  G  in.  from  the  wall,  the  face  of  which  has. 
been  cemented  over,  fix  perpendicular  iron  standards  2  ft,  apart, 
in.  which  holes  have  been,  drilled  1  ft.  from  each  other.  These 
will  run  from  the-  floor  to.  the;  top-  of  the  wall.  Through  the 
hole®  run,  wire — fencing  wire  will  do- — horizontally,  and  parallel 
to.  each  other.  Next  take  common  rabbit  netting.  Put,  one 
length  along  the  bottom  and  fix  to  the  standards  and  cross 
wires.  Then  pack  between,  this  structure  and  the  wall  rough 
loam,  peat  and  a,  little  sand  previously  mixed  up.  Then  place 
another  piece  of  wire;  netting  above,  it  and  insert  soil  in,  the; 
same,  manner  as  described  above,  continuing  the  process;  till 
the;  top  is  reached. 


Wliat  to  plant  is  the  next  consideration.  This  must  he 
settled  by  the  gardener’s  own  taste  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  Take,  for  instance,  a  cool  place,  such  as  the.  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  Nothing  can  excel  the  beautiful  Begonia  Rex 
on  a  groundwork  of  Selaginella,  The  stems  being  susceptible 
to  hang  down  makes  this  magnificent  specimen  the.  more  wel¬ 
come.  Various  Ferns,  Adiantums,  Athyriums,  Scolopendriums. 
Polypodiums.,  and  Pterises  may  be  used  to-  advantage.  In 
order  to  plant  large  plants,  slits  null  need  to  be  cut  in  the 
netting ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  put  in  young  plants  and  cut¬ 
tings  (of  Selaginella  s)  which  soon  grow  up-  and  furnish  the 
whole  wall  in,  a  very  short  time.  A  top-dressing  is  beneficial 
once  a,  year.  It  is  easily  done,  though,  taking  some  time,  by 
picking  out  with  a  pointed  piece;  of  iron,  the  old  surface  soil 
and  pressing  in  fresh  loam  and  peat  with  the  hands. 

The;  whole  can  either  be  watered  at  once  or  a  part  only  if 
desired,  by  fixing  a  lead  water  pipe;  attached  to-  any  of  the 
main  pipes;  near  by  along  the  top  of  the  wall  and  having  small 
apertures  bored  in  it  to  allow  the  water  to  run  from  top  evenly 
downwards.  This  pipe  will  be  in  divisions,  each  division 
having  a,  supply  pipe  of  its  own,  so-  that  a  single  part  may  be 
watered  at  one  time. 

Plants;  grown-  in  this  manner  are  certainly  more  vigorous 
than  when,  in,  a  rockwork.  The  soil  retains  the  moisture  much 
longer,  and  therefore  less  water  is  required. 

I  might  .say  more.  In  cases  where  the  above  described 
screen  is  used  it  attracts  more  attention  than  the  more  im¬ 
portant  plants  in  the  houses.  J.  P.  Dickson. 


Pegs  versus  Raffia  for  Layering  Strawberries. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks;  on  the  subject  of  pegs  v. 
raffia  for  layering  Strawberries,  I  have  read  articles  on  the 
matter  in  recent  issues  of  the  “  G.W.,”  so-  that  I  have  been 
tempted  to  offer  my  opinion.  It,  may  he  regarded  by  many 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  way  is  the;  best.  At 
any  rate,  gardeners  are  aware  that  various  and  many  are  the 
methods  employed  to,  achieve  a,  certain  purpose.  I  have,  during 
my  experience;  layered  some  thousands  of  Strawberries;  and  I 
find  that  pegs  a, re  the  most  suitable  in  the  long  run.  Of  course, 
they  take  longer  to  make,  whereas  hundreds  of  strands;  of  raffia 
can  be  prepared  in- a  few  minutes,  My  method  is  simply  this : 
Procure  a  bundle  of  laths,  such  as  carpenters  use  in  house¬ 
building,  let  them  steep  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two  so-  that 
they  become  pliable,  then,  take;  out  a  lath  at  a  time  and  cut 
it  in,  lengths,  of  about  3  in.  long ;  then  with  a  knife  slice  up 
these  lengths  in  pieces;  about,  the  thickness  of  an,  ordinary 
wooden,  match  and  bend  them  in  the  form  of  a  staple.  Oftener 
than  not  they  will  crack,  but  that,  will  not  matter  if  they  do 
not  break  apart,.  To  one;  unaccustomed  to  this  method  it  is 
at  first  a  slow  process,  but,  it  is  surprising  how  soon  one  can 
learn  to  make  them  quickly.  This  may  be  done  when  weather 
conditions  do,  not,  permit,  of  work  being  done  outside.  They 
can  then  be  stored  away  till  the  time  comes  to  use,  them. 
When  layering, -the  practice  usually  adopted  by  private  growers 
is  to,  place  a,  sufficient  number  of  3-in.  pots  filled  with  loam 
between  every  second  row  of  Strawberries  and  the  layers  placed 
one  in  each  pot.  Few  articles  are  more  useful  for  holding  the 
pegs  while  at  work  than  a  5-in,  or  6-in.  pot.  Bend  a  peg,  and 
with  both  ends-  of  it,  make  a  niche  in,  the  soil  previous  to  fixing 
the  runner.  This  will  ensure  the  runner  being  kept  down 
close  to,  the  soil.  This  method  I  have  found  to  be  quicker  than 
u sins’  raffia,  which  has  to  be  twisted  or  tied  before  being 
finally  pushed  in  with  a  dibber.  ■  J.  C.  Gillies. 


Prize  Cards  and  Exhibits.— In  photographing  your  pet 
novelty  or  seedling,  always  remember  that  you  add  nothing  to 
its  value  in  the  eyes  of  others  by  sticking  a  big  prize  card  up 
against  it,  but,  that  you  do  evince  very  bad  taste,  as  would 
a  man  who  should  decorate  himself  with  trinkets  when 
“getting  his  picture  took.” — “The  American  Florist.” 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see  you  haste  away  so  soon.” — Hern'ch. 


Weekly  Prize  < 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

he  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  \ 
give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  j 

BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  > 
readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
gment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
t  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ' 
ieed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  , 
her  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
isidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  < 
y  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  < 
vs;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  - 
iers  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  i 
cessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
ually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  < 

ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ' 

gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ; 
reused  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ) 
N,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ' 
ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

he  following  Coloured 

'lates  have  appeared  in 

scent  numbers : — 

lay  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII,  < 
lay  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
TUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS.  < 
uly  4.-APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
EZLII.  ' 

august  l.-BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
eptember  12  — SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
Ictober  3  -LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
PHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  ) 

lovembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  < 
SSEUR. 

anuary  2—  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
SE  IRENE.  S 

'anuary  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
GJNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  ( 

’ ebruavy  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  ( 
'OX1NIAS.  } 

Ipril  2.  -  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
'SSELLIANA.  ) 

5a,ck  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ) 
fliahers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Coloured 

Plate  of  ) 

CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY.  2 

at  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  ; 

Plate  of  < 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CODIAEUMS.  { 

**  The  priie  last  week  in  the  Headers’  ) 
^petition  was  awarded  to  “  E.  T.,”  s 

•’  article  on  “  Selaginellas,”  page  ) 
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Views  and  Reviews, 


Destroying  Slime  on  Ponds. 

Last  year  we  made  brief  reference  to  a 
method  of  destroying  algae  and  other  low 
vegetation  on  the  surface  of  ponds  and  sheets 
of  ornamental  water.  These  low  forms  of 
vegetable  life  are  usually  spoken  of  as  green 
scum  or  slime.  Many  of  them  consist  of 
algae,  but-  others  belong  to  a  much  higher 
class  of  plants..  For  instance,  there  are  four 
or  five  members  of  the  Lemnaceae  natives  of 
this  country,  although  only  one  of  them  may 
be  described  a®  particularly  common.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  one  multiplies  so  rapidly  on 
some  still  waters-  as  to  completely  cover  the 
surface  and  become  a  nuisance  to  all  other 
vegetation,  besides  being  unsightly.  Many 
of  the  algae  consist  of  Vaucheria  and 
Spirogyra,  both  of  which  consist-  of  long, 
green  thread-like  filaments,  which  grow  in 
dense  masses  and  obstruct  light-  from  other 
vegetation.  On  shallower  pools  we  have 
seen  the  surface  entirely  covered  with  a 
small,  nearly  globular  green  organism  known 
as  Euglena  viridis*,  which  is  usually  claimed 
as  an,  alga. 

The  reference  Ve  made  last  year  was  to  a, 
note  of  advice  by  Mr.  Wm.  Tricker,  the 
water-plant,  specialist  in  America,  who  was 
giving-  advice  how  to  clear  the  surface  of 
Water  Lily  ponds-  in  a  ready  or  wholesale 
manner.  He  claimed  that  if  this  was 
properly  done',  the  Bordeaux  mixture  would 
destroy  all  the  lower  organisms  and  leave 
the  surface:  of  the  water  clear.  This  being  a. 
relatively  new  proceeding,  the  growers  of 
Water  Lilies  would  necessarily  hesitate 
before  adopting  it.  Since  then,  however, 
more  numerous  experiments,  have  been,  made 
in  the  United  States-,  and  the  experimenters, 
it  would  seem,  have  gone  much  further  in 
the  matter,  and  are  finding  new  uses  for  the 
fungicide  in  question. 

A  new  name  will,  however,  have  to  be  in¬ 
vented  for  it,  and,  in  fact,  one  has  already 
been  given,  namely,  germicide,  because  it  is 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
fever  germs  or  microbes'  in  drinking  water. 
These  germs  would  also-  be  of  vegetable 
origin,  though  the  name  germicide  would 
not-  he  particularly  applicable  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  algae  and  higher  plants  growing  on 
the  surface  of  ponds. 

The  experiments  in  killing  germs  in  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
being  carried  on  at  the  experiment  stations, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  at  some  water¬ 


works.  The  authorities  have  given,  no  ex¬ 
planation  or  information  about,  such  experi¬ 
ments!,  because  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  of  putting  it,  into  actual  practice 
and  -making  it  public,  Professor  B.  T.  Gal¬ 
loway,  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
has,  however,  recently  referred  to  these  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  “  Chicago  Tribune.”  His 
statement-  is  to  the  effect-  that  not  only  will 
the-  slimy  green  algae  on  the  surface  of  water 
be  destroyed,  but  that  the  germs*  of  typhoid 
and  malaria  in  water  can  also  be  destroyed 
by  dilute  solutions  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

The  officials  in  connection  with  reservoirs 
for  the  supply  of  drinking  water  at  certain  of 
the  American  cities  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
recommend  the  general  public  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  with  drinking  water  until  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  more  fully  investigated.  They 
state  that  one  part  of  the  solution  in  ten 
million  parts  of  water  is  sufficient  to  kill 
germs,  hut  it  has  not-  yet  been  determined 
what  strength  would  still  be  dangerous  to\ 
those  using  the  water. 

For  use  as,  a  fungicide,  the  formula,  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture*  is  45  gallons*  of  water, 
6  lb.  of  copper  sulphate,  and  4  lb.  of  fresh 
lime.  Another  formula  given  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  50  gallons  of 
water,  6  lb.  of  copper  sulphate,  and  4  lb.  of 
fresh  lime.  To*  make  the*  mixture,  25  gallons 
of  water  should  he  poured  into  a  vessel  suffi¬ 
cient-  to*  hold  50  gallons.  The  sulphate  of 
copper  o*r  blue  stone  is  then  pounded  up 
fine,  placed  in  a  coarse  sack  and  suspended 
in  the  barrel  to  dissolve.  The  sack  is  in¬ 
tended  to  filter  out  any  impurities  or  lumps 
that  do  not  dissolve.  In  cold  water  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  takes  an  hour  or  more 
to  dissolve*.  The  fresh  lime  is  put  into 
another  barrel  or  vessel  and  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  at  a  time  are  poured  on  it  to 
slack  it  uniformly,  so-  that-  it  may  be  as  free 
from  grit  as*  possible.  When  the  lime  is 
sufficiently  slacked  sufficient-  water  isi  added 
to  make*  25  gallons.  After  these  two  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  effected,  the  one  liquid  is 
poured  into  the*  other  and  constantly  and 
thoroughly  stirred  together.  To*  be  certain 
that  the  mixture  is  completely  effected  so  as 
to*  he  safe  to*  the  plants  on  which  it  is  used, 
the  blade  of  a  steel  knife  should  be  held  in 
the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes*  If  a  copper 
tint  is  imparted  to  the  knife  it-  is  evidence 
that  a  little  more  lime  is  necessary  to*  neu¬ 
tralise  or  fix  the  remnant  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  Should  the  blade  of  the  knife  re¬ 
main  clear  it  is  a  sign  that  the  two  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  mixture  have  been  thoroughly 
fixed. 
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If  carefully  used,  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  might  be  made  an. 
efficient  and  advantageous  help  to  the  gardener  who  has  to 
keep  the  surface  of  Lily  ponds  and  other  sheets;  of  ornamental 
water  clean,  during  the  summer.  A  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  mixture  for  this  purpose  has  been  advised  in  some 
of  the  U.S.  experiment  stations!,  and  this  is  to  employ  60 
gallons  of  water,  4  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  i  lb.  of  un¬ 
slacked  lime.  The  preparation  of  this  mixture  is,  of  course, 
precisely  the  same  as.  that  above  detailed.  The  object  of 
getting  rid  of  grit  is  to-  prevent  it.  from  choking  the  spraying 
machine.  The  plan,  adopted  by  Wm;  Thicker  was  to  spray 
the  pond  occasionally ;  that  is,  when  green  vegetation  again 
grew  on  the  surface. 

Although  the  mixture  is.  perfectly  successful  for  the  time 
being,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  other  water-weeds  would 
be  brought  by  water  or  other  means  later  on.  Although  the 
weeds  get  destroyed  for  the  time  being,  _wei  must  remember 
that  water,  and  especially  when  a.  fresh  supply  is  continually 
running  in,  cleans  itself  of  various  impurities,  so  that  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  would  lose  its  effect,  after  a  time  by  being 
completely  washed  away.  Water  weeds,  again  finding  the 
water  suitable  for  their  welfare,  would  multiply  afresh  from 
fresh  importations.  The  last-named  formula  is  said  to  effec¬ 
tively  kill  water-weeds  without  being  injurious  to  Water 
Lilies.  . 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  easy  penetration  by  the  Mixture 
to>  kill  the  weeds!,  while  the  Water  Lilies  would  require  a 
stronger  solution  to  become  harmful.  When  carrying  out 
experiments  of  this,  kind  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  into  consideration.  The  weakest  solution 
that,  will  kill  the  weeds  without  injury  to  the  cultivated  plants 
is  the  main  consideration.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  pond  or  lake  will  affect,  the  strength 
of  the  solution  very  quickly.  A  strong  solution  that,  would 
he.  harmless  in  a  deep  pond  might  possibly  he  very  injurious 
to  certain,  cultivated  water  plants  in  shallow  ponds,  cistern  si 
or  tanks. 

While  making  experiments,  therefore,  it  would  he  safe  to 
work  with  weak  solutions  under  these  conditions  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  destroying  the  cultivated  plants.  .  Some  gar¬ 
deners:,  when  recommended  to  use  certain  insecticides,  or  fungi¬ 
cides,  are  liable  to  blame  the  same  for  injury  to  the  plants, 
whereas  by  taking  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  ca.se 
into  consideration  and  applying  the  proper  strength,  no  harm 
would  occur.  We  must  remember  that  a.  remedy  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  certain  plants  would  be  useless  if  it  were  not 
poisonous.  In  this  particular  case  we  know  that  the  lower 
organisms  amongst  plant  life  are  more  easily  destroyed  as  a 
rule  than  the  higher  ones,  so  that  what  we  have  to  do  is.  to.  so 
temper  the  poison  as  to-  render  it  innocuous;  to  the  higher 
plants,  while  destructive  to  the  lower  organisms. 

Many  ponds  in  which  there  is  a  small  supply  of  water, 
whether  continuous  or  intermittent,  are  liable  to  be  over¬ 
grown  with  a  green  scum  during  the  whole  summer.  Many 
gardeners  resolve  to  clear  this  matter  away,  but  find  that  it 
takes  more  time  and  labour  than  they  have  at  command.  If 
by  careful  experiments  they  succeed  in  destroying  these  water- 
weeds  in  a  wholesale  manner  by  means  of  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  distributed  with  a  sprayer,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a.  boon 
to  such,  gardeners.  _ 

Horticultural  Activity  at  Loughborough.  The  Lough¬ 
borough  Garden  Holders’  Association  should  'have  a.  successful 
career5 before  it,  provided  the  promises  held  out  by  its  opening 
meetings  are  fulfilled.  Expert  lecturers  are  to  he.  engaged  during 
next  winter,  when  instruction  in  all  the  up-to-date  methods  of 
warden  production  will  be  given.  This  development  of  mutual 
aid  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  all  the  members,  for  from  the 
tyro  to  the  old  hand  each  has  something  to  learn  or  impart.  Then 
an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to-  revive  the  annual  show,  the  date  fixed 
being  August  Bank  Holiday.  An  attractive  schedule  has  already 
been"  the°  subject  of  preliminary  arrangement,  £40  being  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  as  prize  money.  And  what  is  more,  as 
the  schedule  has  it,  “  All  prize  money  will  be  paid  in  full.”  Lough¬ 
borough  once  had  one  of  the  finest  .shows  in  the  country,  and  this 
attempt  to  revive  its  former  (glories  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


School  Teachers’  Examination. 

Since  we  gave  an  account  of  the  class  proposed  for  school 
teachers  .in  connection  with  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Essex  County  Council  we  have  received  particulars  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  a  school  teachers’  examination 
they  propose  to  hold  on  Tuesday,  June  21st  next.  The 
examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined  to,  eletnentarv 
scliool  teachers.  It  appears  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
in  country  districts  that  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
should  be  competent  to  give  instruction  in  gardening  suitable 
for  cottagers  and  allotment  holders.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
an  absence  of  any  authority  to  test,  the  capacity  of  school 
teachers  for  giving  such  instruction.  We  should  say  that  how¬ 
ever  competent  a  teacher  might  be  for  instructing  the  ordinary 
day  schools,  he  would  scarcely  be  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  gardening  along  the  well-recognised  lines  practised  by  gar¬ 
deners,  and  still  less  for  teaching  physiology  or  the  science  that 
relates  particularly  to  plant,  life,  without  special  preparation. 
It.  does  not  seem  t.o  be  the  ambition  of  the  R.H.S.,  however, 
to  encourage'  the  more  scientific  aspect-  -of  botany,  though  we 
think  that  teachers  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  scientific 
principles  that,  underlie;  the  practice  of  gardening. 

The  outline  syllabus  of  subjects  in  which  teachers  ought  to 
be  instructed  shows  the  nature  or  the  form  of  instruction  re¬ 
quired  by  the  R.H.S.  examination.  Such  teachers  will  be 
required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  or  nature  of 
soils,  “  not  necessarily  scientific,”  according  to  the  syllabus, 
though  we  fail  to  see  where  it-  is  possible  to  draw  the  line  at 
the  word  science',  because  if  the  teachers  are  to  liave  some 
knowledge  of  the  formation,  or  nature  of  soils  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  scientific  so  far  as  it  goes',  or,  in  other  words,  some 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  soils,  which  would  be  geology.  The 
teachers  are  also  required  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
preparation  of  soils,  to  know  something  of  the  renovation  of 
neglected  gardens,  and  to  be  conversant  with  the  manuring  of 
soils  for  different  crops. 

All  this,  of  course,  would  assume  that  the  teachers  have 
already  been  undergoing  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  estab¬ 
lished  schools  or  classes,  or  that  they  have  been  busy  study¬ 
ing  up  the  subject  with  the  object  of  preparing  themselves  for 
the  forthcoming  examination.  All  of  this  they  could  do  in 
their  own  study,  with  exception,  perhaps1,  of  the  practical  pre¬ 
paration  of  soils  for  the;  reception,  of  crc-ps.  The  education 
which  teachers  already  have  should,  with  a  little  study  of 
the  subject,  enable  them  to  give  a  much  better  account  of 
their  knowledge  than  many  of  the  students  who  undertake-  a 
course  of  study,  and  whose  elementary  education  is  often 
scarcely  sufficient" to  enable  them  to  give  a,  true  account  of 
what  they  actually  know.  \ 

Other  subjects  that  the  teachers  have  to.  be  conversant,  with 
are  spring  vegetable  crops,  together  with  all  that  pertains  to 
their  cultivation  ;  also  summer  crops  for  a.  succession,  and 
autumn  or  winter  crops  to  give  a  supply  of  the  necessary 
vegetables  at  those  particular  seasons.  Then,  of  course,  they 
are  required  to  be  able  to-  give  an  account  of  the  general  treat¬ 
ment-  they  would  employ  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the 
different  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Some  years,  ago  the  society  had  a  pamphlet  prepared  con¬ 
cerning  the  fruits  that  were  suitable  for  cultivation  in  cottage 
gardens.  This,  of  bourse,  is  touched  upon  here  in  so  far  that 
teachers  are  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  those  varieties  of 
fruits  most  suitable  for  cultivation  in  small  gardens.  This  also 
implies  that  they  must  have  a.  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
pruning  and  training-  of  fruit  trees.  One  item  speaks  of 
fruits  suitable  for  allotment,  culture,  by  which  we  suppose  that 
the  small  fruits,  such  as  Go-o seb ernes'.  Currants,  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  would  be  meant.  Allotments  are  often  so  small  that  it 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  even  if  permissible,  to  plant 
Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum  trees,  which  would  be  liable  to  unduly 
shade  some  of  the  other  .allotments  with  which  they  came  in 
contact ;  or  the  insecurity  of  tenure  in  such  allotments  might 
prevent  such  trees  from  being  planted. 

At  the'  same  time  there  are  frequently  amateurs  having 
gardens  in  which  they  a.re  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  like  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  trees,  and  such  might,  want  to  benefit  from 
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the  teaching  of  instructors  in  their  neighbourhoods.  Small 
holdings  are  also  being  sold  to  cultivators  in  some  parts,  of 
the  country,  and  we  think  these  are  likely  to  become  more 
numerous  in  the  near  future,  and  such  people  might,  wish  to 
benefit  from  scientific  instruction  available  in  their  vicinity. 

Teachers  are  also  required  to  know  about  suitable  flowers 
for  cottage  gardens  and  their  methods  of  propagation,  together 
with  flowers  suited  for  allotments.  Window  gardening  inside 
and  out  is  also  an  item  in  the  knowledge  required. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Dainty. 

{See  Supplement.) 

Last  autumn  our  fancy  was  taken  by  a.  beautiful  Caofeuq 
Dahlia,  which  might  be  described  as  a  bi-color,  owing  to  the 
distinct  arrangement  of  the  two  colours.  The  flowers  might 
be  described  as  prin^S e-yellow  overlaid  with  pink.  The 
yellow  is  the  ground  colour,  and  as.  the  flower  expands  this  is 
the  dominant  one.  The  pink  hue,  begins  to  develop  on  the 
outer  florets,  so  that  by  the  time  the  bloom  is.  fully  developed 
and  in  its  prime  the  outer  florets  are  of  a.  beautiful  pink  hue, 
while  all  the  centre  of  the  bloom  is  pale  yellow. 

The  variety  belongs  to  the  true  Cactus  type,  and  to  the  meet 
interesting  section  of  that  type.  The  florets  are  long,  and  so 
much  rolled  up  at  the  sides  that  they  appear  quite  slender  and 
acute.  A  few  of  the  florets  in  the  centre  are  short  and  flat¬ 
tened  out,  as  may  be.  seen  by  reference  to  our  coloured  plate', 

■  which  was  prepared  from  a.  bloom  supplied  us  by  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  in  whose  stand  we 
first  noted  the  variety  on.  October  6th  last  year.  On.  this 
occasion  it  was  shown  at  the  early  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  but.  we  believe  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  had  a.  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  that  occasion. 

A  number  of  societies  recognised  the  value  of  the  variety 
last  year,  for  it  holds  First-class  Certificates  from  the  National 
Dahlia.  Society,  the  London  Dahlia  Union,  'the  Shrewsbury 
Floral  Fete,  the  York  Dahlia.  Society,  and  the  Sandy  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  It  also  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
Iloyal  Horticultural  Society,  this1  being  the  highest  award  they 
I  give  to  a  purely  florists’  flower. 

When  well  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  the  bloom  measures 
6  in.  in  diameter.  The  plant  grows  3 \  ft.  high,  is  very  flori- 
ferous,  and  holds  its  blooms  well  above  the  foliage.  For  this 
reason  it  will  be  useful  both  for  exhibition,  for  cut  flowers,  and 
for  garden  decoration.  The  raisers  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it. 


>i 

Some  Useful  Vegetables  that  Grow  Wild. 

In  many  counties  which  have  a  clay  soil  the  hedges  on  low 
grounds  are  often  covered  with  wild  Hop.  The  plant,  looks: 
almost,  exactly  like  the  cultivated  variety,  but  the  vine  is 
smaller.  Probably  very  few  persons,  are  aware  that  the  young 
tops  of  the  wild  Hop  can  be  boiled  and  served  on  toast  exactly 
like  Asparagus  tops.  They  are  very  nice  and  most  wholesome. 
In  fact,  the  hedgerows  and  fields  are  full  of  vegetables  for  those 
who  have  the  slight  knowledge  of  botany  necessary  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  our  various  common  wild  plants.  I 
shall  mention,  one  or  two  of  the  earliest  wild  vegetables. 

The  Nettle:  may  be  cut  at  the  first  sprouting  in  February 
and  March,  which,  if  boiled  and  treated  like  Spinach,  is  a 
!  capital  substitute  for  that  vegetable.  Charlock  (a  common 
weed  in  Cornfields),  commonly  called  wild  Mustard,  is  another 
Spinach  substitute.  The  leaves  must  be  picked  young,  and 
are  extremely  tender.  So-,  too,  are  the  new  shoots  of  the  Hedge 
Mustard,  which  grows  in  spring  on  the  banks  of  dry  ditches. 
The  stem  is  a  couple  of  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  the  leaves 
heart-shaped.  The  plant  has  a.  slight  odour  of  garlic.  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to>  a  piece  of  boiled  bacon  or  salt  beef. 

Shepherd’s  Purse  is  another  useful  wild  vegetable.  It  is 


quite  unnecessary  to  grow  Cabbage,  except  fop  winter  use,  in 
localities  where  the  Shepherd’s  Purse  grows.  The  leaves, 'when 
cooked,  resemble  most  strongly  those  of  a  young  tender  Cab¬ 
bage.  They  are  esteemed  so  much  in  other  countries  that  in 
Transylvania  acres  of  Shepherd’s  Purse  may  be  seen  carefully 
cultivated  and  growing  to  a  great  size. 

The  Sow  Thistle  is  well  known  to  be  appreciated  by  rabbits. 
They  delight,  in  its;  tender  stalks.  There  are  two  varieties,  one 
prickly  and  the  other  smooth.  The  young  tops  of  the  latter 
make  excellent  greens.  Among  other  wild  plants  which  make 
excellent  and  good  substitutes  for  Cabbage  or  Spinach  may  be 
mentioned  the  wild  Rocket,  the  Ox  Tongue,  the  Willow  herb, 
the  Sea  Orache,  and  the  Fat  Hen.  The  latter,  which  grows 
best  on  old  cultivated  land,  has  leaves  which  can.  really  not 
be:  distinguished  from  Spinach.  Many  other  wild  plants  have 
edible  roots.  Possibly  some  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
have  heard  of  Portland  Sago1.  This  is  made  of  the  roots  of  the 
common  Arum,  found  almost  anywhere  in  hedgerows  and 
woods,  where  the  soil  is  fairly  rich.  The  children  call  them 
Lords  and  Ladies.  The  plant,  has  a  bulbous  root,  a  little 
larger  than  a  nutmeg.  This  is  dried  and  ground  up,  and  used 
to  make  puddings.  It.  gains  its  name  of  Portland  Sago  from 
being  most  common  in  the  peninsula  of  Portland.  The  root 
is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  also  the  so-called  Cypress  powder  being 
prepared  from  it. 

The  Mouse  Pea  isi  a.  plant  with  yellow  and  white  blossoms, 
which  is  found  growing  on  heaths.  Its  roots1  are  about  the  size 
of  a  Chestnut.  They  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  when  cooked 
form  a  tasty  dish.  In  Scotland  the  roots  are  sometimes  used 
for  making  a  fermented  liquor.  They  are  also  (I  believe:) 
chewed  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco. 

What  is  probably  the  most  nourishing  food  of  any  of  the 
wild  plants  is  the  root  of  the  Early  Purple  Orchis,  found  chiefly 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  on  dry,  light  soils.  It 
blooms  in  late  June  or  early  July.  The  tuber  should  be  dug 
up,  roasted  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  dried.  One  ounce 
of  this,  mixed  with  1  oz.  of  beef  jelly,  will  make  a.  day’s;  food 
for  a  man.  The  dried  root  is  also  used  for  preventing  milk 
from  turning  sour,  and, for  making  a  drink  known  as  “  Salop.” 
Stewed  earth  or  pig-nuts  form  a.  dish  which  no .  one  need 
despise:,  while  the  common  Comfrey  is  another  plant  of  which 
both  stems  and  tubers  are  pleasant  to  eat,  and  wholesome. 

Wild  Tansy  has  a  root  shaped  like  a,  Parsnip.  Some  people 
consider  it.  poisonous.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case:,  these 
roots,  well  cooked,  make  a  dish  very  much  resembling  boiled 
Parsnips.  One  beauty  of  this  plant  is  that  it.  flourishes  best  in, 
the  most  worthless  soils'.  The  Sea  Pea,  of  which  the  fruit  is 
edible,  also  grows  on  poor  and  sandy  soil.  .  ^ 

Just  a.  line  or  two  on  salads.  (I  am  sorry  to:  be  trespassing 
on,  your  valuable  space.)  Their  name  is  legion.  Samphire,  a 
sea.  plant,  makes  not  only  delicious  salads,  but  a  capital  pickle. 
Burnet,  common  on  chalky  soils,  has  leaves  with  a  Cucumber¬ 
like  flavour — [and  smell. — Ed.]  Stonecrop  resembles  Purslane, 
and  is  much  eaten  in  France.  Common  Sorrel  has;  leaves  of  a 
most  delicate,  slightly  acid  flavour.  The  young  leaves  of  the 
Ox-Eye  Daisy  are  prized  by  Italians'  as.  a  salad,  while  the 
Speedwell,  Butterwort  and  wild  Parsnip  may  also1  be  mentioned 
as  salad  plants.  Trevor. 


Eucharis  or  Amazonian  Lilies 

are  usually  increased  by  division  of  the  bulbs.  Employ  well- 
drained  pots  and  compost  of  two  part®  loam,  one'  each  of  leaf 
soil  and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand  added.  Eucharis  should  not 
be  potted  too  frequently,  once  in  two  or  three  years  being  suffi¬ 
cient.  Shade  from  sunshine:  is-  essential  ;  also  a.  humid  at¬ 
mosphere.  Where  a.  quantity  are  grown  they  may  be  had 
in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  round  by  careful  resting  and  start¬ 
ing  into  growth.  They  must  be  kept,  periodically  sponged  to 
keep  down  mealy  bug,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

E.  Steele. 
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Plants  in  Bloom. 

Scilla  italica. 

The  value  of  the  Italian  Squill  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes 
into  bloom  in  April,  in  advance  of  the  English  Bluebell,  which 
powers  chiefly  in  May.  It  also  precedes  the  Spanish  Bluebell, 
which  is  more  nearly  contemporaneous  with  Scilla  nutans. 
The  flowers  of  the  Italian,  Squill  are  lilac-purple,  deepening  in 
some,  cases  almost  to  blue.  They  are  produced  in  corymbs, 
which,  during  their  early  stages,  are  nearly  flat.  Occasionally 
it  is  to1  be  seen  cultivated  in  pots,  but,  it  grows  much  strongei 
when  planted  out  of  doors.  It  does  not  seem  to  resent  crowd- 
ino-  even,  for  the  clumps  do-  get  very  much  crowded  m  the 
course  of  a  number  of  years  when  left  undisturbed,  as,  t  iey 
frequently  are  in  private  gardens.  It  seems  to  flower  quite 
as  strongly  in  the  far  north  as  in  tliei  south,  but  the  dinei- 
ence  may  be  due  to  the  northern  form  being  a  stronger  variety 
with  larger  blooms.  In  some  garden  s  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
English  Bluebell  and  grows  in  almost  any  soil. 

Tulipa  praestans. 


the  larger-flowering  kinds.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation  besides  the  blue-purple  ordinaiy  form.  Of  all  these 
varieties  I  reckon  I.  p.  caerulea  the  best,  although  it  has  less 
colour  than  the  common  one,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  more 
decided  sky-blue,  so  that  a  clump  on,  the  rockery  serves  to  give 
a,  bright  appearance.  Cultivation  is  not  difficult,  provided  the 
soil  remains  moderately  moist  in  summer.  It  should  at  the 
same  time  be  well  drained  and  not  be  much  inclined  to  clay. 

Saxifraga  Rhei  superba, 

The  rosy-red  flowers  of  this  mossy  Saxifrage  are,  very  accept¬ 
able  amongst  the  other  species,  most  of  which  belonging  to 
this  class  arei  white  flowered.  Another  point  in  favour  of  this 
variety  is  that  its  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  S.  muscoides 
atropurpurea.  S.  Rhei  itself  is  considered  a  variety  of  S.  nms- 
coides,  but  it,  is  a  taller-growing  plant,  with  larger  flowers, 
and  is  now  coming  nicely  into  bloom.  S.  R.  Guildford  Seed¬ 
ling  has  darker  flowers  than  S.  R.  superba,  but  otherwise  the 
two  do  not  seem  to  differ. 

Anemoae  nemorosa  flore  pleno. 

The  double  form  of  the  wood  Anemone  is  quite  a  gem  in  its 


The  above  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  gardens,  a,s  it  conies  into  bloom  in  advance  of 
most  species  and  just  a  little  later  than  T.  kaufman- 
niana.  The  flowers  are  of  a,  brilliant  orange, -scarlet  or 
vermilion,  without  any  blotch  at  the  base,  and  in,  this 
respect  they  differ  from  a  large  number  of  the  species 
now  in  cultivation.  The  downy  stems  and  leaves  aieq 
another  distinguishing  feature,  though  front  a  garden 
point  of  view  this  is  quite  unimportant. 

Corydalis  Wilsoni. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  new  species  as  yet,  but 
it  has  some  features  about  it  that  will  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  like  this  class  of  plants.  It 
was  introduced  accidentally,  as  it  were,  amongst  C. 


tomentella,  having  been  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  for 


Messrs.  Veitcli  in  Central  China.  A  recent  figure  of  it 
in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine”  gives  some  idea  of  what 
it  is  like.  It  may  be  described  as  bearing  some 
similarity  to  the  better-known  C.  thalictrifolia.  The  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  leaves,  however,  appear  to  be  narrower, 
while  the  flowers  themselves  are  considerably  larger. 
Even  if  the  raceme  was  not,  quit©  so  long,  the  larger 
size  of  the  flowers  and  their  bright  yellow  colour  will 
recommend  it  for  cultivation  on  the  rockery,  if  it  prove 
sufficiently  hardy.  Time  alone  can  determine  .that 
fact.  In  the  south  at  least  the  winter  has  scarcely 
been  severe  enough  to,  test  the  capabilities  of  this  new¬ 
comer,  although  I  understand  that  C.  tomentella  has 
come  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air.  If  the  downy 


Crocus  candidus  luteus 


VJ i l i cm  -  r  v 

leaves  of  the  latter  can  stand  our  climate,  surely  C.  Wilsoni, 
which  conies  from  the  same  district,  will  prove  equally  hardy, 
if  not  more  so. 


Ornithogalum  nutans. 

In.  soils  of  a  sandy  character  this  Star  of  Bethlehem  proves 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which 
it  produces  seeds  and  scatters!  them  about.  The  bulbs  also, 
multiply  themselves  and  get  mixed  with  the  soil  in,  various 
part®  of  the  garden  owing  to,  digging  operations.  In  light  soils 
they  also  go  down  deeply  and  are  somewhat  troublesome  toi 
uproot.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  the  long  racemes  of  flowers 
are  very  quaint  and  pretty  during  the  month  of  April.  The 
outside  of  the  flowers  is  of  a  delicate  light  green,  but  thei 
inside  has  a  satiny  lustre  about  it  quite  distinct  from  the 
dazzlin"  whiteness  of  the  common  Star  of  Bethlehem  when 
the  sun  is  shining  upon.  it. 

Iris  pumila  caerulea. 

Of  the  numerous  Irises  related  to  the  common  German  Flag, 
I.  pumila  and  its  varieties  may  be  said  to  be,  the  herald. 
Usually  the  plants  do  not.  exceed  6  in.  in  height'  when  grown 
fully  exposed  to,  light  and  air,  but  the  flowers  are  very  accept- 


way,  as  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  perfectly  double,  and  last 
a  long  time  in  beauty.  Those  who  have  a  hardy  fernery  might 
very  well  plant  the  double  variety  amongst  the  Ferns,  as  the 
shade  afforded  by  the  Ferns  during  the  summer  is  quite  to  its 
liking,  and  the  plants  bloom  in  April  before  the  Ferns  have 
fully  started  into,  growth-  There  are  really  two  forms  of  the 
double  wood  Anemone,  the  other  one  being  A.  n.  bracteata. 
This  differs  by  having  some  of  the  outer  segments  green  and 
leafy,  so  that  although  the  variety  is  interesting,  it  is  not  so 
choice  as  the  ordinary  double  one. 


'  11  v  7  1/  x 

able  as  giving  a  succession  to  the  bulbous  Irises  and  precedin 


Primula  marginata. 

Amongst,  the  numerous  species  of  European  Primulas  few 
are  prettier  than  the  subject  of  this  note.  The  flowers  are 
freely  produced,  and  though  they  are  only  pale  lilac,  as  a,  rule, 
the  foliage  in  itself  serves  to,  set  off  and  accentuate  their 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  sawed  at  the  edges  and 
covered  with  a  gray  meal  similar  to  the,pa,ste  of  an  Auricula. 
V  rather  more  choice  variety  is  P.  m.  caerulea,  having  a  de¬ 
cided  blue  tint  in,  the  flowers.  This  variety,  however,  seems  tc 
be  rather  scarce,  though  I  consider  it  very  choice,  and  advise 
those  to  get,  it  who,  can.  The  plant  does  not  increase  verj 
rapidly,  yet  it  is  easily  enough  propagated  when  offsets  are  to 
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be  had.  These  may  be  taken  off  in  the  same  way  as  the  off¬ 
sets  of  an  Auricula,  and  put  in  a  pot  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  where  they  may  be  rooted  and  become  established 
before  being  planted  out  in  a  chink  of  the  rockery. 

Primula  frondosa. 

This  belongs,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  to  the  group  of 
Birdseye  Primulas,  and  may  be  compared  to  P.  farinooa  and 
P.  scoltica.  The  flowers  are  rosy-lilac  with  a  pale  yellow  eye, 
and  produced  in  umbels  on  short  stalks.  The  species  is  quite 
distinct  from  either  of  our  native  species  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  leaves  which  it  produces.  The  leaves  are  longer 
than  those  of  P.  scotica,  and  produced  in  quite  a  large  rosette 
in  strong,  healthy  plants.  The  species '  comes  from  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  and  should  be  planted  in  rather  a  moist  position  on  the 
rockery,  though  this  need  not  necessarily  be  boggy.  If  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  root  in  winter  by  being  planted  in  a  well- 
drained  position,  it  will  come  through  the  winter  successfully 
and  flower  again  in  spring. 

Androsace  pyrenaica. 

The  dwarf  habit  of  this  plant  makes  it  very  suitable  for 
rock  work,  but  it  should  be  planted  in  a  position  not  exposed 
to  the  afternoon  sun,  which  is  rather  hard  on  a  great  many 
[mountain  plants.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  yellow  eye, 
and  produced  in  dense  clusters  only  about  1  in.  above  the  soil. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Primula  family,  and  might  be  said  to 
I  reremble  a  Primula  in  miniature,  but  as  the  flowers  are  white 
■  and  the  leaves  so  different  a  casual  observer  would  not  at  first 
sight  notice  the  relationship. 

Anemone  ranunculoides. 

At  first  sight  this  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a.  But¬ 
tercup,  owing  to-  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  flowersi.  In 
other  respects,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  agree  with 
Anemone.  The  yellow  colour  is,  however,  veiy  uncommon, 
and  for  that  reason  the  plant  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
rockery.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil,  but 
it  seems  to  like-  a  situation  similar,  to  that  given  A.  nemorosa, 
which  likes  to  lie  quiet  and  cool  during  the  summer  months 
after  the  foliage  has  ripened.  In  a  very  open  soil  it.  gives  no 
trouble,  however,  and  might  even  be  in  the  spring  garden, 
where  hardy  plants  are  held  in  favour. 

Arabis  albida  Acre  pleno.  < 

There  can  be  no.  question  that  this  plant  has  come  to  stay, 
forth©  double  white  flowers  that  are  produced  on  strong  plants 
remind  one  of  a  miniature  double  Stock.  The  plant  itself  is 
1  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent 
ffter  flowering  by  the  simple  division  of  the  pieces.  While  it 
.s  yet  scarce,  however,  the  grower  may  propagate  it  by  cuttings 
j  that  have  not  flowered,  and  before  the  latter  get  ripened  up  by 
hy  weather.  If  this  is  done  early  in  the  season  the  plants 
may  be  rooted  and  established  sufficiently  before  September 
to  come  into  bloom  again,  provided  there  is  a  fairly  liberal 
rainfall  about  that  time  to  start  them  into  fresh  growth.  Few 
!  spring-flowering  plants  are  more  popular  than  the  ordinary 
.single  form,  but  I  think  that  when  the  double  one  has  become 
j  more  widely  distributed  and  plentiful  it  will  take  the  place  of 
ha  single  one.  That  is,  if  noi  objection  is  taken  to  double 
dowers,  and  very  few  gardeners  reject  them, 
dacquetia  epipactis. 

Some  year's  ago  this  was  perhaps  better  known  in  gardens 
Jnder  the  name  of  Dondia.  It  is  now  somewhat  out,  of  season, 
mt  the  cheerful  bright  yellow  flowers  are  still  fresh  in  my 
oemory.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf,  only  rising  a  few  inches 
|  ibove  the  soil,  but,  the  yellow  heads  take  the  eye  when  other 
lowers  are  still  very  scarce.  These  bracts  have  now  become 
p*een,  so  that  the  plant  will  remain  rather  inconspicuous  for 
he  rest  of  its  time,  but  will  call  attention!  to  itself  again  next 
P™g-  M.  W. 

Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
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Roses  in  a  Cold  Greenhouse. 

Some  time  back  I  wrote  an  article  which  was  published  in 
this,  paper  on  the  subject  of  pot  Roses  as  grown  by  myself  last 
year.  Proving  a  fascinating  hobby  to  me,  I  have  increased 
my  stock  of  pot  Roses  in  a  large  degree,  filling  one  side  of  my 
lean-to  greenhouse,  which  consists  of  three  rows  of  staging  with 
Rose®  in  pots,  placing  a  large  standard  Tea  Rose  in  a  tub  at 
end  of  house  and  training  two  as  climbers  on  wires  across  the 
back  of  the  house,  both  of  these  in  pots. 

It  has-been  a.  good  spring  for  flowers,  and  as  my  Roses,  under 
the  treatment  I  then  advocated,  have  come  on  so  well,  I  feel 
what  a  source  of  pleasure  many  are  missing  at  this  time  of  the 
year  who  might,  with  a  cool  house  in  tbe  right  position,  be 
now  enjoying. 

I  potted  up  my  Roses  at  different  times,  some  as  late  as 
January  of  this  year.  I  pruned  them  all  in  the  latter  month, 
some  early  and  some  later  in  the  month,  removing  weak  wood 
and  cutting  back  the  remainder  to  two  or  three  eyes. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  I  moved  them  nearer 
to  the  glass,  moving  them  hack  if  there  seemed  any  possibility 
of  a  frosty  night. 

I  watered  them  very  sparsely,  and  when  I  did,  only  a  little 
in  the  morning  to  enable  the  moisture  to  leave  the  surface 
well  before  night.  On  a  fairly  warm  day  I  syringed  the  plants 
well,  and  on  January  22nd  the  first  leaf  appeared.  One  by 
one  through  February  they  broke  into  leaf,  till  by  the  end  of 
the  month  they  made  quite  a  pretty  show,  with  the  various 
shades  of  foliage,  from  coppery  shades  to  the  palest  green.  A 
little  weak  soot  water  about  this  time  I  found  improved  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  and  purified  the  soil. 

The  two,  climbing  Roses,  viz.,  Marechal  Niel  and  Madame 
Pierre  Coohet,  I  treated  much  as  the  others,  only  leaving  the 
shoots  fairly  long  when  pruning  to  train  on  to,  the  wires  across 
the  house. 

The  first  week  in  March  the  first  bud  made  its  appearance, 
followed  shortly  by  others,  which  included  Perle  d’Or  (Poly- 
a,ntha),  Madame  Lombard,  and  Marechal  Niel. 

A  little  artificial  manure  I  found  good  for  them  when  the 
buds  are  growing,  but  it  wants  to  be  given  very  sparingly. 

When  the  days  are  warm  I  give  plenty  of  ventilation,  syring¬ 
ing  the  plants  often  and  keeping  the  greenhouse  fairly  moist 
to,  keep  the  Roses  from  drooping. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  writing,  my  greenhouse  is  full  of  a  lot 
of  healthy  plants  through  this  treatment,  with  clean  foliage, 
plenty  of  strong  shoots,  and  a  quantity  of  buds,  many  of  which 
are  just  breaking  into  flower. 

This  year  my  most  promising  plants  include  Madame  Lom¬ 
bard,  a,  lovely  Rose  and  prolific  bloomer  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Papa  Gontier,  White  Martian  Coclret,  K.  A.  Victoria,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  yellow-cream  bloom  ;  Jules  Finger,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
Niphetos  and  Enchantress,  both  of  which  make  good  pot 
Roses  ;  Souvenir  du  Therese  Levet,  a  lovely  dark  Tea  Rose ; 
Marechal  Niel,  which  needs  no  praise;  and  many  of  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  such  as  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Dupuy  Jama-in,  and  Charles 
Lefevre  make  good  pot,  Roses.  Tire  two  pretty  sweet-scented 
Polya, nthas,  Perle  d’Or  and  Cecilei  Brunner,  are  doing 
capitally ;  and  this  year,  for  the  first,  time,  I  am  trying  Liberty, 
which  ha»s  made  a  handsome  plant,  with  good  promise  for 
bloom.  Alexandra  is  a  beautiful  Tea  Rose  after  the  colour  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  has  clean,  foliage, 
strong  growth,  and'  promises  to  come  up  to  reputation  in  the 
way  of  blooms. 

My  Rose  in  the  tub  a,t  the  end  of  the  house  is  a  Madame 
Lombard,  some  three  or  four  years  old,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  freely.  I  pruned  it  moderately,  and  it  is  now  a  pic¬ 
ture,  with  its  beautiful  foliage,  crowned  with  a  lot  of  buds  just 
breaking  into  bloom. 

I  look  forward  now  to,  an,  ample  display  of  beautiful  Roses 
very  shortly,  and  if  any  of  my  fellow  amateur  gardeners  are 
growing  Roses  in  pots,  this  article,  if  useful  for  no,  other  pur¬ 
pose,  will  be  interesting  from  the  point  of  comparing  notes, 
and  maybe  gaining  knowledge  for  some  future  occasion;. 

A.  D,  Cooper. 
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Rhododendrons. 


SOCIETIES. 


No  one,  I  think,  can  gainsay  that  the  spring  of  this  year  (as 
far  as  we  yet  have  had  it)  has  been  an  exceptionally  favourable 
one  for  early-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  although  the 
treacherous  character  of  this  climate  of  ours  tends  to  hold  in 
check  any  extreme  show  of  enthusiasm  on  our  part,  having 
still  o-reen  in  our  memory  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  late  frosts 
of  la'st  spring  upon  the  tender  opening  flower-buds,  yet  our1 
admiration  has  been  greatly  provoked  by  the  display  of  colour 
„iven  by  Prunus,  Pyrus,  Magnolia,  Forsythia  and  Erica,  these 
subjects  this  year  being  burdened  with  bloom,  Prunus  Amyg- 
dalus  being  extremely  floriferous  in  and  around  suburban 

London.  ,, 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the 
Daffodil  Show  held  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  on  the  8th  ult.  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  early-flowering  subjects 
shown  which  we  in  the  precincts  of  London  dare  not  look  for 
yet  Conspicuous:  among  other  things  were  the  large  trusses 
of  the  queen  of  all  shrubs,  the  Rhododendron,  whose  beauty 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  anything  else  present. 

Now,  although  Rhododendrons  are  seen  m  almost  every 
wood  garden,  they  can  only  be  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent 
when  seen  in  the  south-west  districts  of  England.  Here  they 
And  a  congenial  home  and  all  that  they  require  in  the  way  of 
temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture,  and  well  repay  the 
cultivator  with  a  brilliant  flowering  period  of  six  months,  com¬ 
mencing  in  December  with  R.  nobleanum,  and  reaching  its 
zenith  in  April  and  May  with  the  lovely  Himalayan  spefcies-- 
R.  arboreum,  R.  barbatum,  R.  grande,  R.  Falconen,  R.  cam- 
panulatum,  R,  Auckland!  and  others,  together  with  the 
numerous  varieties  and  hybrids  of  R.  ponticum. 

To  ensure  success  with  the  Rhododendrons  they  should  be 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  north  winds,  these  bluster¬ 
ing  winds!  causing  more  injury  to  the  expanding  blossoms  than 
would  a  frost,  and  Cornwall,  though  greatly  favoured,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  former  by  any  means.  Rhododendrons  de- 
li<rht  in  a,  well-drained  soil  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  free  from  the 
presence  of  lime,  the  latter  being  injurious  in  a  more  or  less 
decree  to1  this  genus.  The  less  the  soil  is  disturbed  after  plant¬ 
ing  the  better,  as  Rhododendrons  being  essentially  surface- 
rooters,  digging  near  the  plants  would  in  all  probability  do> 
them  injury  ;  also  when  planting  keep  the  best  soil  to  the 
surface,  for  the  same  obvious  reason. 

The  propagation  of  the  Rhododendron  is  a  very  interesting 
part  of  their  culture,  but  space  will  but  admit  me  briefly  to 

touch  on  it.  ... 

The  popular  method  is  by  seed  and  grafting,  but  layering  is 

also  greatly  practised  by  some  nurserymen . 

Seed  is  sown,  in  February  and  March  in  pans  or  boxes  of 
fine  sandy  peat,  made  firm  and  watered  before  sowing  the  seed, 
covering  the  seed  but  lightly  with  silver  sand,  placing  in,  gentle 
heat  and  shade  from  sun.  Grafting  may  be  performed  in  July 
and  August,  but  excellent  results  are  also  obtained  when  done 
in  February,  and  I  consider  the  “  saddle-graft  ”  best  for  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  the  graft  being  knocked 
away  when,  after  union  is  effected,  they  are  planted  out  in 
beds  and  subjected  to  careless  handling  of  the  hoe.  The  stocks! 
used  are  two-year-old  seedlings  of  the  common,  ponticum,  the 
grafts  being  placed  in  warm,  close  propagating  frames  until 
union  is  effected.  W. 


Primroses  on  Railway  Banks. — The  railway  hanks  in  Sussex 
and  Surrey  are  at  present  gardens  of  Primroses,  for  miles  to¬ 
gether  in  many  instances.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  attain 
their  natural  perfection,  as  the  public  cannot  get  at  them. 
Between  Three  Bridges  and  Hayward’s  Heath,  in  Sussex,  the 
railway  banks  are  perfect  pictures  at  present.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  line  between  Leatherliead  and  Guildford,  m 
Surrey.  In  some  places  they  are  replaced  by  Cowslips,  which 
do  not  attain  the  same  profusion,  however.  The  last  named  are 
more  at  home  in  moist  low-lying  meadows.  At  the  same  time, 
they  straggle  to  the  top  of  the  driest  chalk  downs  in  open 
situations,  while  the  Primroses  take  to  the  copses. 


MIDLAND  DAFFODIL  SHOW. 

April  26th  and  27th. 

The  Silver  Medals  offered  for  the  best  bloom  of  each  of  the 
three  sections,  viz.,  Magnicoronati,  Medncoronati,  and  Parvi- 
coronati,  were  awarded  as  follow:  King  Alfred  (Magni¬ 
coronati),  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons ;  White  Queen 
(Mediicoronati),  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons ;  Poeticus  Horace 
(Parvicoronati),  Air.  E.  M.  Crossfield.  .  , 

The  Silver  Medal  offered  by  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  as  a  champion  prize  to  the  exhibitor 
obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  m  Classes  o,  < ,  9.  10, 
and  11  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Young,  Methermgham  Lincoln ; 
and  the  Bronze  Medal  for  the  second  highest  fell  to  Mr.  F.  A. 

Walton,  Handsworth.  . 

The  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  also 
offered  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  for  the  exhibitors  obtaining 
the  greatest  number  of  points  in  Classes  6,  8,  9,  10,  and  12,  and 
in  Classes  13  to  25.  The  winner  in  the  first  case  was  the  Rev. 
T.  Buncombe  ;  second,  A.  S.  L.  Melville.  In  Classes  13  to  25 
the  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  and  the 
Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Kenwick. 

Tire  following  flowers  received  Certificates  : — - 

Saladin,  a  glorified  Weardale  Perfection,  raised  from  a  cross 
between  this  and  Mme.  de  Graaff.  The  trumpet  is  of  a  pale 
lemon  colour,  paler  than  Weardale,  while  the  segments  are  ot 
Mme.  de  Graaff  character.  The  mouth  of  the  trumpet  measures 
over  U  in.  across,  and  is  fringed,  flanged,  and  recurved.  (Award 
of  Merit  .to  Air.  E.  M.  Crossfield,  Little  Acton,  Wrexham.) 

Maid  Marion. — This  differs  from  the  above  in  the  shori 
widely-expanded  trumpet,  which  is  of  palest  lemon.  An  ex¬ 
quisite  flower,  with  segments  of  Mme.  de  Graaff.  Same 
parentage  as  above.  (Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Crossfield.) 

Miss  Willmott  gained  Awards  for  t3ie  following  varieties, 
most  of  which  have  already  been  described  in  The  Gardening 
World: — Count  Visconti,  A.  M.  ;  Warley  Scarlet,  A.  M. ; 
Zenith,  A.  M.  ;  Great  Warley,  F.  C.  0.  ;  Moonstone,  F.  C.  L  ; 
Furstin  Maria  Oettingen,  a  Johnstoni,  with  pale  lemon  trumpet 
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llr  in.  long.  This  is  slightly  crinkled  and  open  at  the  mouth. 


The  delicate  lemon-white  segments  are  of  moderate  width,  and 

overlap  considerably.  ,  ,  .  ,  „n 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  gained  Awards  of  Merit  for : — W  hite 
Knight,  an  exquisite  drooping  pure  white  Ajax,  with  very  *ong 
cylindrical  trumpet  with  a  wide  open  but  not  recurved  mouth. 
Snow  Elf,  a  lovely  pure  white  Ajax  of  Mme.  de  Graaff  origin, 
and  of  somewhat  the  same  type  as  Airs.  George  Barr.  White 
Knight  and  Snow  Elf  were  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Messrs,  de 
Graaff,  of  Leyden.  Janet  Image,  previously -described ;  quite 
one  df  the  best  of  the  Leedsi  section. 

Dainty,  a  lovely  little  primrose-coloured  Johnstoni,  probabh 
a  smaller*  and  paler  Cecil  Rhodes.  (Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs. 
R  O.-  Backhouse,  Hereford.)  Etlielbert,  a  beautiful  flower  o: 


poeticus  origin,  2^  in.  across;  the  saucer-shaped  cup  is  lemor 


and  citron  in  the  centre,  bordered  with  bright,  light  orange ; 
perianth  segments  pure  white,  firm,  and  overlapping.  (Aware 
of  Alerit  to  Airs.  Backhouse.)  . 

Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  received  four  Awards  of  Merit  v 
follow  ;  — Fearless,  a  strong,  sturdy  incomparabilis  raised  fron 
grandis  x  incomparabilis  form  ;  broad  creamy-white  segment 
surrounding  the  rich  yellow  crown,  which  is  ljjin.  across,  ant 
beautifully  fringed  at  month. 

Gold  Eye. — Belonging  to  the  Engleheartii  section,  this  ha 
a  coin-like  cup  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  elegantly  bordered  witl 
orange  ;  the  flower  measures  3  m.  across,  and  the  cup  |  m. 
the  firm,  almond-shaped  segments  are  pure  white,  slightly  ovpi 
lapping,  and  very  symmetrical. 

Epic.. — A  magnificent  poeticus  of  the  largest  size  ; 


pr 
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the  finest  yet  raised.  Immense  round  solid  flower,  with  seg¬ 


ments  of  great  breadth  and  substance.  The  eye  is  deepl 
suffused  with  daik  red. 

Acme. — A  poeticus  hybrid,  and  one  of  the  most,  beautifi; 
flowers  we  have  seen.  Pure  white  overlapping  segments,  ap 
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proaching  ornatus  in  character  ;  flat  vivid  scarlet  crown, 


in  width.  The  whole  flower  is  about  3  in.  across. 

White  Muticus. — A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  t 
this  beautiful  little  rarity.  From  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne. 

Rose  Mme.  Levavasseur  and  tree  Carnation  Leander  hot 
received  First-class  Certificates.  These  were  exhibited  t. 
Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  In  or 
report  last  week  we  omitted  to  mention  Messrs.  Felton’s  super 
exhibit,  which  contained  very  fine  Roses,  Orchids,  Carnation 
and  Ericas,  A  Gold  Aledal  was  awarded  this  fine  display. 
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May  3rd. 

Tliei  fortnightly  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  considered  to 
be  the  best  ever  held  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  hall  was  filled 
from  end  to  end  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  exhibits, 
including  Roses,  hardy  alpines,  Azaleas,  Auriculas,  Daffodils, 
Anemones,  Tulips,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  subjects  of  that 
class.  Scliizanthus  wisetonensis  was  also  very  fine.  Orchids 
were  in  strong  force.  M.  Charles  Baltet  read  a  paper  on 
“Enemies  of  the  Apple  Tree”  in  the  afternoon.  Fifty-five 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  553  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January  last,  including!  Commander  Arthur  Lingham, 
R.N.,  Sir  Nathaniel  Nathan,  and  Lady  Evelyn  Cobbold. 


ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

H.  S.  Cordon,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  George  E.  Day),  West.  Hill, 
Putney,  staged  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cattleya 
Mendelii  H.  S.  Gordon,  numerous  well-flowered  Dendrobiums, 
including  D.  wardianum,  D.  devonianum,  and  D.  crassinode. 
He  also”  had  many  of  the  Odontoglossums  now  in  bloom. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  had  a  very  large  and  choice  exhibit  of  Orchids,  includ¬ 
ing  Odontoglossum  crispum  canonianum  with  very  large 
blotches,  0.  Hallii  and  O.  wilckeanum  Pittiae,  receiving  a-  Cul¬ 
tural  Commendation  for.  the  last  named,  which  was  grandly 
flowered.  Oncidium  leuoochilum,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  and 
many  others  were  also  well  flowered.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Whitelegge),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  staged  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  including 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  andersonianum,  Cymbi- 
dum  lowianum,  C.  1.  concolor,  several  C'attleyas,  Lycaste 
Balliae,  and  many  others.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and,  Sons,  St.  Albans,  again  staged  a  good 
group  of  Orchids,  including  well-flowered  pieces,  of  Cattleya 
intermedia  alba,  Lc.  Mozart,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Empress 
Augusta  Victoria,  a  richly-coloured  Gymbidium  lowianum 
illustre,  and  a  beautifully-spotted  Cypripedium  Annie  Measures. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
a  group  of  Orchids,  including  well-flowered  pieces  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  Cypripedium  grande,  and 
Miltonia  Ro.ezlii  alba..  They  also  had  many  choice  Cattleyas, 
including  C.  intermedia,  alba,  C.  lawrenceana,  etc. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  striking  Orchid  showing  a  tendency 
to  peloria.  This  was  Cattleya  intermedia  Aquinii. 

H.  L.  Bischoffsteln,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Ellis),  Stanmore, 
Middlesex,  sent  up  Laeliocattleya  bletohleyensis. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham,  had  a 
strange  hybrid  Laeliocattleya,  the  product  of  C.  Skinneri  x  L. 
purpurata.  Of  the  last  named  they  had  a  quantity,  as  well  a,s 
numerous,  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  Roezlii  alba, 
Epidendrum  bdcomutum,  Masdevallia  Heathii,  and  many  fine 
Dendrobiums.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  little  group  of  Odontoglossums  in  great  variety  was  exhibited 
by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham 
Court,  Horsham. 

Messrs.  Charleswortli  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a  group 
ot  choice  hybrid  Orchids,  including  Laeliocattleya  hyeana 
splendens,  Lc.  G.  S.  Ball,  Lc.  Mercia,  Cattleya  Jupiter,  and 
aiasso-cattleya  Schrodenae-digbyana.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
to  i  U  Co2fS01h  E»q-.  (gardener,  Mr;  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood. 

)  am-on-Lyne,  exhibited  Odonitogloissum'  crispum  xantbotes 

cojvsoime,  0.  c.  Norma, n,  0.  c.  cha.pmanianunT,  with  laro-e 
brownish  purple  blotches  on  all  the  segments,  and  O.  c.  Clive 
wi  h  browmsh  crimson  blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
|  t  91  was  a  handsome  variety.  The  hybrid  Phaiuis  were  very 

FlomM^cl  °lVhem  being  lle'arly  *  ya'rd'  hl  height’  (SiJver  Gilt 

cofleeHm;  nS“ey  A5Wofl  “d  Go.,  Southgate,  N. ,  exhibited  a 

uection  of  Orchids,  oorasaistmg  largely  of  Odontoglossums,  such 

V  C?fiPU1"  ni  varletV  °-  Edwardii,  and  0.  Adrianae.  They 
Chihl  i^  PleCeS  °f  0ncldium  varicamm  Rogersii  and  0.  leuco- 


floral  committee. 

anM“- -®011  Gft  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 

Rambler  Bbi Jlt,  Roses’  'including  plants  of  Crim 
er>  Blush  Rambler,  and  Donoitby  Perkins  Thev  akrv 

K»ri  D™ad’k''  *-  »«. 


Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  had 
a  large  exhibit  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips.  Choice  varieties  of  the 
latter  were  Brunhikle,  Pink  Beauty,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Rosa  Mundi,  White  Swan,  Prince  of  Austria,  and  many  more. 
(Silver  Flora,  Medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  exhibited  Alpines?  includ¬ 
ing  And  rosace  chumbeyemsds,  Gentiana  vetrna,  G.  acaulis,  Saxi- 
fr.aga  Rhei,  Guildford  Seedling,  etc.  (Bronze.  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons  exhibited  a  group  of  new  hardy 
hybrid  annual  Tobacco  named  Nicotiana,  Sanderaei  (N.  forget-iana 
x  affinis),  with  crimson-red  flowers,  and  particularly  showy. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a 
group  of  Rambler  Roses,  including  Dorothy  Perkins,  grown  in 
pots,  and  8  ft.,  to  10  ft.  high1.  They  also  showed  Japanese  Maples. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Lord  Aldenbam  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aidenham  House, 
Elstree,  exhibited  a  very  large  group,  ot  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  Berberis,  Magnolias.,  Ebodotypos,  Azalea  mollis, 
double  Cherries,  Heaths,  purple-leaved  Peach,  a  dwarf  Almond, 
and  Mexican  Mock  Orange,  Rhododendrons,  Kerri®,  double 
Furze,  Pyrus,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veltcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
splendid  bank  of  Pyrus  Malus  Scheddeckeri,  in  very  floriferous 
condition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Japanese  Cherry,  Primus 
Pseud ocerasus  Waltereri,  in  equally  fine  condition.  Hydrangea 
horten&is  Veitchi  and  Fabiana.  imbricate  were  also  noticeable 
shrubs.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.)  They  also  had  .another  group  of 
Tulips  now  in  season,  including  grand  new  varieties  named  Sir 
T.  Lipton  and  De  Wet.  Other  choice  varieties,  were  Grace 
Darling,  Royal  Standard,  and  the  rich  orange,  Thomas  Moore. 
Cineraria  Feltham  Beauty  and  Blue  Hydrangeas  were  also  fine. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  staged  a  group 
of  Roses,  including  richly-coloured  Dorothy  Perkins,  in  pots. 
Also  cut,  flowers  of  Lady  Roberts,  Blush  Rambler,  South  de 
Pierre  Netting,  Mrs.  B.  Cant,  Purple  east,  a  very  large  semi- 
double  red  Rose;  also  Tea  Rambler,  Margaret  Dickson,  and 
others.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  staged  a,  fine,  group  of 
Clematis,  including  the  beautiful  striped  Marcel  Moser  and  Nellie 
Moser.  Other  choice  varieties  were  Belle  of  Woking  (soft  Laven¬ 
der  white)),  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  Mrs.  Bate¬ 
man,  and  others  with  large  blooms. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  LtcL,  Feltham,- Middlesex,  staged  Primula 
Sieboldi  in  great  variety,  including  the  double  P.s.  alba  magnifica 
and  Princess  Beatrice.  They  also  had  interesting  plants  of 
Saxifraga  Rhei  Guildford  Seedling,  Primula  involuorata,  Andro- 
sace  sarmentosa,  Cypripedium  pubescens,  and  many  others. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  arranged  a  splendid 
bank  of  Cinerarias  on  the  floor  near  the  entrance.  The  large 
flowered  florists’  type  were  arranged  in  front,  with  a  high  bank  of 
the  graceful  C.  stellata  along  the.  back  of  the  group..  These  latter 
were  raised  so  as  tot  face  the  spectator,  and  had  a,  fine  effect. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Win.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  bad  a  bold  group  of 
Roses,  Dorothy  Perkins  in  pots  standing  10  to  16  feet  high,  and 
very  floriferous.  Dwarfer  plants  were  stood  in  front  of  this,  with 
Ferns  amongst  them.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Outhbert,  Southgate,  staged  another  hand¬ 
some  group,  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  floor.  The 
standard  Lilacs  were  very  fine,  and  below  them  were  dwarfer 
plants  of  Deutzia  crenata  fl.  pi.  Azalea  amoena,  A.  mollis, 
A.  rustica  fl.  pi.,  with  dwarfer  plants  amongst  them  of  other 
Azaleas,  Snowball  trees,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Air.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  very  interesting  group  of  Alpines,  including  Saxifraga.  Rhei 
Guildford  Seedling,  Am!  rosace  Ohumbeyensis,  Orchis  fusca, 
0.  Branceforti,  Primula  rosea  grandiflora,  Daffodils,  and  many 
others. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfiehl  Gardens,  Colchester, 
staged  a  large  group  of  Tulips  and  other  bulbs.  Although  early 
in  the  season  for  Darwin  Tulips,  they  staged  a  large  number. 
They  also  had  many  of  the  species,  including  Tulipa  Didieri, 
T.  D.  lutea,  T.  elegans,  T.  Hageri  nitens,  and  many  other  in¬ 
teresting  species.  Lilium  tenuifolium  and  Fritillaria  Elwesii  were 
also  fine.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a 
group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  fine 
bunches  of  Mertensia  virginiana,  Fritillaria  Imperalisi  lutea 
F.  recurva,  Geum  Heldreichii,  Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.,  Tilipa  australis' 
and  many  others, 
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Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  had 
a  choice  group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  and  arranged  on  a 
groundwork  of  Ferns.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.)' 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  had  an  interesting 
group  of  Alpines,  including  Cypripedium  maeranthum  O.  parvi- 
fioriun,'  Viola  pedata,  Ramondia  Nathaliae,  and  Rhododendron 
Pink  Pearl. 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Downes),  Holmwood, 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  the  scarlet  flowered  Scutellaria  Ventenati  in 
fine  condition. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  group  of  iuups, 
Fritil'laria  pyreniaca,  Scillas,  and  Onosma  alba,  with  silvery  grey 
foliage.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Francis  Parry,  M.P.,  Windsor,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
single  and  double  Camellias  in  the  cut  state  showing  great  variety. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke  Bourne,  Lines,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones  and  Scarlet  King.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  had  a  group  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Japanese  Maples  in  pots.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  had  a  small  group 
of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  showing  large  trusses  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Osborne  Nursery,  Hampton,  exhibited  Roses. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Japanese  Maples,  the  green  and  cut  leaved  varieties 
being  beautifully  blended,  and  in  great  variety.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Clieal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  staged  a  group 
of  flowering  shrubs,  including  standards  of  Cytisus  purpurea 
pendula,  Pyrus,  Lilacs,  Magnolias,  Japanese  Cherries,  Japanese 
Maples,  Darwin’s  Barberry,  and  the  beautiful  Kalmia  glauca. 
They  also  had  a  group  of  alpines  in  front,  including  the  rare 
Gunnera  monoica  and  the  beautiful  Primula  scotica.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

W.  G.  James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  West  Dean 
Park,  Chichester,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  group,  of  Schizanthus  wise- 
tonensis  in  lai’ge  and  very  floriferous  plants.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley,  Essex,  was  accorded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Daffodils,  repre¬ 
senting  various  sections,  but  consisting  of  very  choice  varieties 
that  are  very  scarce  in  commerce,  and  some  of  them  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  distributed.  It  ivould  be  almost  invidious  to.  single 
out  the  best  for  special  name,  although  we  might  name  three 
new  varieties  which  received  certificates,  "namely,  Count  Visconti, 
Englehearti  White  Ensign,  and  Johnstoni  Flag  of  Truce.  These 
are  certainly  fine  additions  to  existing  types. 

Messrs,  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  large  and  varied  group 
of  Daffodils.  Amongst  them  we  noted  such  fine  varieties  as 
Ariadne,  poeticus  Rosalind,  Mrs.  Oamm,  Mrs.  Moreland-Cross- 
field,  Queen  Sophia,  Lord  Roberts,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Captain 
Nelson,  and  other  giants.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  Tulips. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Stromness  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  library,  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  18th  ult.,  when  Dr.  Grant  occupied  the  chair.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Grant  and  Messrs.  Mackay  and 
Gharleson,  was  appointed,  with  full  powers,  to  take  steps  with 
a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the 
society. 

*  *  * 

Temple  Flower  Show. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  seventeenth  great  annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens,  London,  E.C.  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Benchers),  on  May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd,  1904. 
Intending  exhibitors  can  obtain  schedule,  with  entry  form,  etc., 
on  application  to  the  secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  A  penny  stamp  should  be  enclosed  to  cover 
postage. 

*  *  * 

Daffodils  at  the  Coen  Exchange,  Kidderminster. — The 
Kidderminster  Horticultural  Society  held  a  very  meritorious 
exhibition  of  Daffodils  on  the  23rd  ult.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  exhibits  of  various  kinds,  but  mostly  Daffodils,  in  open 


classes.  Several  classes  were  reserved  for  cottagers.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  an  enthusiastic  grower  of  Daffodils, 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  upon  the  subject,  including  their 
cultivation.  A  loamy  soil  was  best  for  them.  In  speaking  of 
planting,  he  said  that  many  kinds  were  planted  too  late  to 
secure  the  best  results."  The  Poet’s  Daffodil  should  be  planted 
in  August,  and  others  should  be  planted  even  earlier. 

*  *  * 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — The  last  meeting  of 
thb  spring  session  took  place  on  Monday  night,  with  Mr.  Waltei 
Jones  presiding.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  the 
members  in  anticipation  of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  “Orchid 
Hybridisation  and  Raising  of  Orchid  Seedlings,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Mackay,  orchid  grower  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Highbury,  Birmingham.  The  essayist  dealt,  with  his  subject 
in  a  most  comprehensive,  instructive,  and  interesting  manner 
which  stimulated  a  brisk  discussion.  Very  fine  specimens  of  th. 
decorative  species  of  Cineraria  stellata  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Usher,  gardener  to  Mr.  Archibald  Kenrick,  Harborne  House. 
Harbome,  to  whom  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mason,  of  Edgbaston,  foi 

about  a  dozen  varieties  of  Cineraria  stellata  in  the  cut  state. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  are  pleased  to 
remind  our  readers  that  the  annual  festival  dinner  of  the 
Orphan  Fund  is  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  17th  of  this  month, 
when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Sir  Trevor  say; 
that  this  year  is  one  of  special  interest  to  all  who  love  gardens, 
and  in  this,  land  of  gardens  who  does,  not?  He  remembers  thai 
it  is  the  centenary  year  of  the  R.H.S.,  which  has  done  yeomar 
service  in  popularising  the  art  and  science  of  gardening'  durim 
the  past  ten  years.  At  the  same  time  he  remembers  the  cease 
less  labours  and  unrivalled  skill  of  our  gardeners.  He  alsc 
remembers  that  gardeners  are  liable  to  mishap  like  other  people 
and  that  at  present  there  are  ninety-eight  children  being  sup 
ported  by  the  fund,  while  many  others  are  waiting  for  election 
At-  least  £1,250  will  he  required  for  the  current  year.  Tin 
fifteenth  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 
Strand,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street 
Strand,  London,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  desirous  oi 
being  present  in  support  of  the  president  of  the  R.H.S. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  rendered 
additionally  interesting  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  small  presentation  to  til. 
assistant  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Kitley.  This  took  the  form  o 
an  aneroid  barometer,  suitably  inscribed,  and  a  Swan  fountaii 
pen.  Mr.  Poole  (the  retiring  chairman),  in  making  the  pre 
sentation,  spoke  of  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Kitley,  whi 
during  his  term  of  office  had  in  every  possible,  way  sought  tc 
increase,  the  usefulness  of  the  society.  The  members  appre 
ciated  the* unstinting  service  he  continually  rendered,  and  asket 
him  to  accept  the  gifts  as  a  small  tQken  of  their  regard  am 
gratitude.  Mr.  Kitley  received  a  warm  welcome  on  rising  fi 
respond.  He  confessed  himself  unable  to  adequately  expres 
what  he  felt,  but  sincerely  thanked  them  for  the  beautiful  gift 
and  the  kindly  feeling  which  had  prompted  them.  The  worl 
he  had  done  had  always  been  a  pleasure,  because  lie  felt  tha 
the  society  was  filling  a  place  amongst  the  gardeners  of  th. 
district  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  done  by  other  methods 
He  hoped  for  a  long  connection  with  it,  feeling  sure  that,  wit! 
the  continued  oo-operation  of  the  members,  even  more  succes 
Ton  Id  be  accomplished  in  the  future  than  in  the  past ;  and 
speaking  for  himself,  he  was  always  anxious  to  do  what  he  couli 
to  make  that  success  sure. 

*  *  * 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. — The  annual  genera 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Mon 
day,  May  9th.,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  business  is:  (1)  To  receive  th' 
report  of  the  council ;  (2)  to  appoint  officers — president-elect  am 
hon.  treasurer,  etc. ;  (3)  to  appoint  eleven,  members  of  the  counci 
in  the  room  of  those  retiring  in  rotation,  but  who  are  eligible  fo 
re-election  ;  (4)  to  discuss  the  question  of  foreign  fruit  importe. 
for  jam-making,  and  inspecion  at  ports  of  entry.  A  gentlemai 
of  great  experience  in  th©  trade  will  address  the  meeting  on  th> 
subject ;  (5)  vote  of  thanks  to  retiring  president. 

*  *  *  , 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvemen’ 
Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  heli, 
on  the  28th  ult.  at  St.  John’s  Parish  Rooms.  The  annual  repor 
presented  showed  that  the  society  was  still  doing  a  good  worl 
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liongst  the  gardeners  of  f  lie  district  by  providing  lectures  on  all 
ibjects  relative  to  the  horticultural  profession,  and  by  their 
forts  making  the  gardening  fraternity  of  Bristol  seoond  to  none 
1  the  kingdom.  The  society  shows  a  membership  of  over  100, 
hich  number,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  considerably  increased  during 
he  coming  year.  Th©  subscription  is  only  2s.  6d.  per  annum, 
"hich,  considering  the  amount  of  information  obtained  from  the 
8  lectures  given,  is  a  small  amount,  and  quite  within  the  reach  of 
very  class  of  horticulturist.  Young  gardeners  especially  would  do 
■ell  by  joining  a  society  such  as  this,  where  they  would  be  helped 
o  master  tile  profession  they  had  chosen.  Col.  Cary  Batten  had 
igaiu  been  unanimously  elected  president,  Mr.  Garnish  as  chair- 
nan,  and  Mr.  Lee  as  vice-chairman.  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Garnish 
tot  as  librarians  to  the  library,  which,  although  only  in  its 
nfancy,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves  is 
he  boil,  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  Mr.  H.  Kitley  'as  liis 
issistant  and  15  members  as  committee,  Mr.  H.  Groves  acting 
is  registrar.  Prizes  offered  on  Thursday  last  for  three  table 
daiits  went  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin  (gardener,  Mr.  McCulloch) ; 
q r  'W.  Howell  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis) ;  and  Mr.  S.  White 
o-ardener,  Mr.  Bruce).  A  certificate  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
jkxlwin  for  Odontoglossum  triumphans.  A  special  certificate 
vas  recommended  for  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.  for  a  magnificent 

ot  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

.  *  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
>{  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell's.  Rooms,  18,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  W.  MoHattie  (president). 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Endsleigh  Priory,  Kew,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  and  informative  lecture  on  “  Flowering  Trees 
'and  Shrubs.”  The  lecture  was  freely  illustrated  by  limelight 
views.  Mr.  Gordon  considers  that  the  class  of  plants  under 
review  have  until  recent  years  been  sadly  neglected,  and  strongly 
advocates  a  selection  of  only  the  very  best  trees  arid  shrubs 
in  gardens  of  moderate  size.  One  of  the  most  attractive  slides 
exhibited  was  tlia-t  of  a  plant  of  Magnolia  stellate.  The  lecturer 
specially  recommended  Prunus  triloba,  especially  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration.  Siberian  Crabs  were  recommended  for  exten¬ 
sive  planting,  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage  all  being  very  attractive 
m  turn.  Berberls  stenophylla  was  also'  a  very  attractive  slide. 
Cytisus  praecox  made  a  lovely  slide.  Dealing  with  the  Lilacs, 
ilr.  Gordon  urged  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
suckers.  Mr.  Gordon  dealt  in  turn  with  a  great  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs  other  than  those  indicated.  The  exhibits  on 
the  table  included  :  From  Mr.  John  Woodrow,  The  Gardens, 
St.  Margaret’s  Tower,  Edinburgh,  a,  plant  of  herbaceous  Calceo¬ 
laria  flowered  the  second  year ;  this  plant  was  3ft.  in  diameter, 
and  was  well  flowered,  which  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  ; 
from  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh,  six  pots  of  Anemone  Fire  King  ;  from  Messrs.  Grieve 
and  Sons,  Redbra.es  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  Arabis  albida  ti.  pi., 
gold-laced  Polyanthus,  and  Myosotis.  Queen  Victoria  ;  from  Mr. 
V  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  a  plant  of  Tillandsia  nobilis 
in  flower  ;  from  Mr.  Wm.  Copeland,  Orwell  Lodge,  Edinburgh, 
ta  plant  of  Spiraea  astilboides  ;  from  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  Tlie 
warden,  Auchterarder  House,  Perthshire,  a  collection  of  Rose 
blooms  and  spikes  of  Dendrobium  Auchterarder  Pearl  ;  from 
Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  and  Sons,  Warriston  Nurseries,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  collection  of  Japanese  Maples,  single-flowered  plants  of 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  and  two  plants  of  T’aberna©  montanum 
tooronaria,  and  a  collection  ’  of  Magnolia  blooms;  from  Mr. 
■Ueslie,  Trinity  Cottage,  Edinburgh,  trusses  of  four  seedling 
|  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  ;  from  Mr.  M.  Todd,  Stoneybank, 
Musselburgh,  a  collection  of  Violas,  including  a  pure  white 
seedling  named  Todd’s  Virgin  White,  which  was  awarded  a  Cer- 
-ificate  of  Merit.— C.  C. 

School  Teachers’  Examination  in  Cottage  and  Allotment 
Gardening.— -The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an 
examination  in  cottage  gardening  on  Tuesday,  June  21st,  1904. 

;  Ibis  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined  to, 
elementary  school  teachers.  It  lias  been  undertaken  in  view  of 
tue  increasing  demand  in  country  districts  that  the 
j  schoolmaster  shall  be  competent  to  teach  the  elements' 
m  cottage  gardening,  and  the  existing  absence  of  any 
test  whatever  of  such  competence.  The  general  con- 
duct  of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to  that  of 
tUe  more  general  examination.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus,  with 

u  particulars,  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and 
Wet'  ei1V?lo]3e  to  the  seci'etary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street, 


Potatos  in  Cornwall. — The  early  Potato  crop  in  Cornwall  is 
making  substantial  progress.  The  haulm  covers  the  ground  in 
the  more  favoured  situations,  and,  so  far,  has  not  beeu  injured 
by  frost. 

*  *  * 

Presentation  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Buchanan. — On  leaving  Kippen 
to  become  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie  at 
Alloa  Park,  Mr.  W.  J.  Buchanan,  of  the  Forth  Vineries,  re¬ 
ceived  a  purse  of  sovereigns  from  his  friends. 

\  *  *  * 

Rhododendrons  in  Nottingham  Park. — The  people  of  Not¬ 
tingham  are  regretting  that  this  year’s  display  of  Rhododendrons 
in  the  park  will  probably  be  the  last,  as  the  park  is  being 
rapidly  broken  up  into  building  allotments,  so  that  instead  of 
flowers  there  will  be  houses  and  streets.  The  Rhododendrons 
will  presently  be  at  their  best. 

*  *  * 

Late  Broccoli  crops  in  Cornwall  are  suffering  somewhat  by 
competition  with  good  supplies  from  Kent.  Young  Cabbages 
coming  in  large  quantities  from  Worcestershire  are  also  affect¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  Broccoli,  as  well  as  Cabbages,  from  Cornwall, 
but  why  this  should  be  is  not  very  clear,  unless  the  Worcester¬ 
shire  article  is  of  better  quality. 

*  *  * 

Policeman’^  Roof  Garden. — Railway  men  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  very  ardent  and  enthusiastic  gardeners.  They  are  not 
without  rivals,  however,  for  Mr.  Hickman,  the  court-keeper, 
has  an  interesting  garden  on  the  roof  of  Southwark  Police 
Court.  He  grows  both  vegetables  and  flowers,  the  latter  pre¬ 
dominating,  as  the  plants  are  confined  to  pots. 

*  *  * 

Eldorado  Fotatos  in  Pots.— The  cultivation  of  Potatos  in 
pots  is  very  extensive  this  year.  One  firm  of  growers  in  Spald¬ 
ing  is  said  to  have  15,000  pot  plants  on  hand.  The  plants  have 
been  raised  from  cuttings,  and  consist  of  a  single  stem  each. 
They  are  being  offered  for  sale  at  £4  each.  Several  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatos  are  being  grown  in  the  same  way. 

*  *  * 

Cut  Flowers  of  Foreign  Growth  are  said  to  be  diminishing 
in  the  quantities  imported,  and  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
increase  of  home  culture.  The  home-grown  flowers  would  also 
be  fresher.  We  often  wonder  how  any  sale  can  be  obtained 
for  flowers  that  have  been  huddled  together  in  heaps  for  some 
time  in  the  florists’  shops,  without  being  placed  in  water. 

*  *  * 

Plants  Benefited  by  Ants. — The*  European  species,  of  Saw- 
wort  (Serratula)  are  said  to  be  particularly  liable  to  attack 
from  a  certain  kind  of  beetle  which  destroys  their  flowers  whole¬ 
sale  if  allowed  free  scope.  The  scales  underneath  the  flower  heads 
of  this  genus  are  furnished  with  glands  that  exude  a  liquid,  and 
tliis  is  much  sought  after  by  a  species  of  ant  which  is  selfish 
enough  to  drive  away  the  beetle  or  other  insect  with  which  it 
may  be  able  to  cope.  This  custom  is,  however,  of  particular 
advantage  to  the  plants,  by  preventing  the  flower  heads  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  beetle.  In  tropical  America  there  are 
even  more  interesting  instances  of  plants  frequented  by  ants  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  One  good  instance  is  that  of  Acacia 
sphaerooephala,  tlie  Bull’s-horn  "Acacia.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  bear  Little  pear-shaped  nodules  of  soft  and  succulent 
tissues  on  their  edges,  and  the  ants  make  use  of  this  for  food. 
The  older  spines  situated  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  generally  have 
their  tips  broken  off,  and,  being  hollow,  they  afford  lodgment 
for  the  ants.  The  Acacia  takes  its  popular  name  from  these 
hollow,  spiny,  and  horn-like  stipules.  When  the  tree  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  an  aiinmal  the  ant.s  rush  out  and  attack  it.  Tlie  species 
of  Cecropia  have  hollow  stems  and  branches,  and  these  afford 
lodgment  for  armies  of  ants  that  serve  as  a  bodyguard.  The 
species  of  Myrmecodia,  natives  of  Java,  form  short  tuberous- 
looking  stems  filled  with  galleries,  and  forming  intricate 
passages  that  give  accommodation  to  large  armies  of  airts  of  a 
very  aggressive  character,  and  which  sally  out  on  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  aggressors.  These  galleries  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  ants,  but  it  is  certain  that 
ants  have  taken  possession  of  them,  so  that  they  serve  the  double 
advantage  of  being  beneficial  to  host  and  guest. 
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Mr.  M’Donald,  Wilton,  the  veteran  fruit-grower  of  Blair¬ 
gowrie,  has  been  summoned  to  London  to  give  evidence  on  fruit 
culture,  before  the  Committee  at  present  sitting  in  London. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  Martin,  for  the  past  two  years  general  foreman  at 
Castle  Boro’  Gardens,  Enniscorthy,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  E.  Tigh,  Esq.,  Woodstock  Park,  Inistioge,  co.  Kil¬ 
kenny,  where  lie  will  take  up  his  duties  on  the  11th  inst.  We 
wish  him  every  success. 

& 


Apples  at  St.  Lons. — Cold  storage  of  fruits  at  the  l  niversal 
Exhibition  like  that  now  being  held  at  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  is  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  'history  of  fruit.  An  immense  cold  storage  ware¬ 
house  and  refrigerating  plant  is  kept  in  full  operation  on  the 
grounds,  we  are  told  by  “  American  Gardening,  l*  ruit  growers 
in  any  pant  of  the  United  States  are  thus  able  to  send  then 
choicest  Apples  in  perfect  condition.  Apples  have  also  been  sent 
from  the  farm  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa.  They 
were  placed  in  cold  storage  on  ships,  and  from  thence  transferred 
to  refrigerator  cars  and  carried  to  the  cold  storage  warehouse 
oil  the  exhibition  gounds  in  St.  Louis.  The  South  African  Apples 
will  thus  be  shown  in  as  perfect  condition  as  on  the  day  they 
were  picked  from  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  As 
the  Missouri  mule,  invaded  South  Africa,  during  the  Boer  war,  so 
now  the  South  African  Apple  invades  Missouri,  so  as  to  round  oft 
matters  in  a  peaceful  competition. 

*  *  * 


Lectures  to  Teachers  at  Chelmsford.  The  other  week  theie 
was  a  large  gathering  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford.  Addresses 
were  given  by  Professor  H.  E,  Armstrong,  of  the  Centra]  Tech¬ 
nical  College,  S.W.,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Brooke-Hunt,  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  Professor  Armstrong  said  that  the  object  ot 
teaching  boys  and  girls  was  to  enable  them  to  become  self-helping 
individuals.  The  scholars  must  be  allowed  to  experiment  tor 
themselves,  and  otherwise  make  good  use  of  their  observations 
while  carrying  out  practical  work.  Mr.  Brooke-Hunt  dwelt  on 
the  educational  value  of  school  gardens.  Gardening,  lie  said, 
crave  scholars  the  power  of  drawing  forth,  training,  and  exercising 
mental  and  other  faculties  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Different 
branches  of  gardening  also  taught,  the  workers  matnematica 
accuracy  One  of  the  chief  qualities  required  by  a  gardener  was 
foresight.  Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell,  County  Council  staff  biologist, 
said  that  school  gardens  in  the  county  were  few,  and  carried  on 
by  the  teachers  at  their  own  initiative  and  at  their  own  expense. 
The  authorities  hope  to  have  school  gardens  hi  future,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  most  or  all  of  the  day  schools.  They  intended,  first  of 
all  t,o  train  teachers.  Mr.  Wakeley  also  spoke  on  the  subject. 
It  ’was  intended  to  have  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  in 
August  next. 

°  *  *  * 


a  Flora  and  Sylva.” — The  May  number  of  this  high-class 
periodical  contains  a  beautiful  illustration,  of  two  hybrid  Irises 
which  recently  appeared  at.  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  These  are  I.  Sindjar-persica  and  I.  purpureo-persiea, 
the  names  being  compounded  of  their  parents.  There  is  also  a 
beautiful  plate°  of  Rhododendron  Smith ii  aurea,.  There  is  an 
article  upon  the  London  parks  which  will  please  some  and  dis- 
please  others.  The  writer  refers,  to,  hanks  of  earth  that  aie  being 
made  in  many  of  the  London  parks  that,  are  not  at  all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  good  landscape  gardening.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
does  not  lend  itself  to,  this  form  of  gardening.  In  some  cases 
mounds  of  earth  have  been  piled  up  against  trees.  In  Hyde 
Park  we  know  that  a  circular  mound  has  been  raised  to  mask 
the  presence  of  the  new  range  of  glasshouses  to  take  the  place 
of  those  recently  pulled  down  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The 
writer  of  this,  trenchant  article  also  disagrees  with  many  other 
practices  pursued  in  our  London  parks,  and  asks  what  is  the 
excuse  for  the  present  injury  to  the  park.  He  answers  this 
by  saying,  “  to  grow  a  number  of  bedding  and  annual  plants  in 
order  to°’make  a  summer  show  by  Park  Lane,  weather  per¬ 
mitting.”  He  says  it  is  not  right  to  criticise  without  offering  a 
suggestion  for  the  betterment  of  the  park,  and  that  is  to  plant 
the  park  as  a  whole  with  beautiful  hardy  things  and  on  an 
enduring  system.  He  considers  that  energy  is  being  wasted 
in  the  meantime  on  ephemeral  plants.  The  soil  and  surface 
of  Hyde  Park  are  better  than  those  at  Kew,  though  he  considers 
the  latter  more  instructive.  Many  other  hints  and  suggestions 
are  madel  that  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned. 


The  Great  Beech  at  Langarrock. — Two  centuries  ago  the 
enormous  Beech  at  Langarrock  was  already  known  as  the 
“  great  tree.”  More  than  once  in  its  history  it  has  beer 
threatened  with  destruction,  and  was,  indeed,  pollarded  in  its 
early  days.  It  was  cut  down  last  summer,  and  will  no  longei 
be  a  menace  to  the  church  near  which  it  stood. 

*  *  * 

Floral  Displays  at  Eastbourne. — There  is  nothing  whicl 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Eastbourne  front  more  thai 
the  choice  floral  displays  in  the  ornamental  gardens  on  tin 
Grand  Parade.  Both  the  wonder  and  delight  of  visitors  these 
with  their  seemingly  perpetual  bloom,  rich  fragrance,  and  tin 
skilful  blend  of  colour.  The  head  gardener  is  Mr.  Josepl 
Smith. 

*  *  * 

Dried  Bananas.. — Mr.  Worrell,  an  American,  points  out  tha 
dried  or  evaporated  Bananas,  while  retaining  the  flavour  am 
the  nourishment,  only  weigh  one-nintli  of  the  ripe  fruit,  am 
are  excellent  for  cakes,  puddings,  ice-creams,  rations  for  sol 
diers,  travellers,  etc.  He  thinks  a  profitable  drying  industr 
might  be  started  with  sufficient  capital.  The  dried  Banana 
ought  to  be  packed  in  insect-proof  cases.  The  suggestion  migh 
be  useful  to  West  Indian  planters. 

*  *  * 

Cave  Under  a  Garden. — While  attending  to  a  flower-bed  i: 
his  garden,  Mr.  Woodliffe,  of  the  Cliff,  Ferryside,  disappear 
owing  to  a  sudden  subsidence  of  the  ground.  Fortunately 
friends  were  at  hand,  and  he  was  quickly  extricated.  Diggin 
disclosed  a  cave  some  15  yards  long  and  about  16  ft.  deep,  tel 
minating  in  a  recess  9  ft.  square  cut  in  the  solid  earth,  withou 
any  support  whatever.  An  old  house  called  the  Smugglers 
Cottage  was  demolished  here  16  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Oranges  in  America. — The  consumption  of  fruit  in  Americ 
is  enormous,  yet  it  is  expected  that  in  a  very  short  time  sli 
will  have  to  find  another  market  for  much  of  the  Orange  cro 
produced  in  California  and  Florida.  About  12,000,000  boxe 
annually  are  contributed  by  the  two  States,  10,000,000  bein 
the  output  of  California  alone.  The  Orange  groves  in  Florid 
are  again  getting  well  established  since  they  were  destroyed  b 
frost  a  few  years  ago,  and  when  in  full  bearing  the  quantit 
of  fruit  will  be  enormous, 

*  *  * 

Wild  Asparagus. — It  is  a  point  of  interest  to  know  that  tli 
edible  Asparagus  is  a  native  of  Britain.  In  the  last  centur 
it  was  found  growing  on  Asparagus  Island,  Kynance  Covt 
Lizard,  but  as  a  wild  plant  it  has  long  been  exterminated 
When  Asparagus  as  a  cultivated  plant  came  'into  existence  j 
not  quite  clear,  but  Gerard,  writing  in  1597,  states  that  tli 
garden  Asparagus  comes  up  the  size  of  a  swan’s  quill.  Wit 
the  advance  of  the  times  the  old-fashioned  laborious  method  c 
Asparagus  culture  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

*  *■  *  * 

Floral  Displays  at  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. — Alderma 
J.  Ball  (chairman),  who  presided  at  a  meeting  cf  the  Corpor; 
tion  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee,  held  on  the  27tli  ult.  f 
the  municipal  offices,  referred  to  the  Amaryllis  show  at  tli 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  remarked  that  it  reflected  great  cred 
on  the  committee  and  the  curator  (Mr.  J.  Guttridge).  Tli 
exhibition,  which  was  the  finest  of  its  kind  held  in  these  ga 
dens,  had  already  been  open  two  months,  during  which  time 
had  been  visited  by  about  100,000  people,  a  total  never  pi' 
viously  known 'in  connection  with  any  show  at  Edge  Lane.  T1 
display  would  be  continued  until  the  second  Monday  in  Ma; 
and  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  succeeding  exhibitio. 
of  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  and  Begonias,  which  would,  in  view  < 
the  manner  in  which  the  Amaryllis  had  been  appreciated,  1 
open  for  inspection  on  Sundays  from  10.  a. in.  until  5  p.u 
Colonel  Whitney,  as  a  new  member  of  the  committee,  coi 
gratulated  his  colleagues  on  the  splendid  collection  1 
Amaryllis,  and  expressed  jileasure  at  the  fact  that  the  dispb 
had  been  thrown  open  for  so  many  hours  on  Sundays,  therel 
giving  the  working  classes  the  opportunity,  which  they  had  mi 
on  other  days,  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  blooms.  Dr.  Uttii 
remarked  that  the  large  attendances  at  the  present  show  acce: 
tuated  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the  demand  which  hf 
been  made  by  the  committee  fpr  the  erection  of  addition 
propagating  houses,  which  might  be  used  for  display  purpos 
as  the  seasons  came  round;  and  he -thought  the  commit! 
ought,  either  in  their  next  estimates  or  at  an  earlier  date, 
bring  forward  some  scheme  for  extending  the  facilities  at  tlj 
Botanic  Gardens. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
pul  as  briefly  as  possible ,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  g  ve  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Spraying  Fruit  Trees. 

Kindly  give  in  your  next  issue  recipe  for  spraying  fruit  trees. 
(Apple.) 

Your  question  is  rather  indefinite  to  know  exactly  what  to 
spray  for.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  enemy  before 
spraying  can  be  done  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  How¬ 
ever,  your  nom  de  plume  seems  to  suggest  Apple1  trees,  and  pro¬ 
bably  they  have  been  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  tbe_  winter 
moth.  If  that  is  the  case  they  might  be  sprayed  with  Faris 
Green.  For  Apple  trees  the  latter  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
lib.  to  100  or  150  gallons  of  water.  As  the  Paris  Green  is  more 
than  three  times  as  heavy  as  water,  it  is  always  inclined  to  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
constantly  stirred  all  the  time  that  spraying  is  being  accom¬ 
plished.  "The  Paris  Green  should  be  beaten  fine  and  mixed  with 
a  little  water  at  first,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  lumps.  It  should 
then  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water,  and  each  time  that 
the  sprayer  is  being  filled  the  liquid  should  he  thoroughly  agitated 
to  keep  the  Paris  Green  thoroughly  disturbed.  If  you  have  a 
proper  sprayer  that  should  keep-  it  agitated  while  it  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  trees.  Another  formula  that  has  been  used, 
with  success  is  :  Paris  Green,  4  om  ;  steatite  in  powder,  8  ozs.  ; 
caustic  lime,  4  ozs.  ;  and  water,  50  gallons.  Even  if  you  do  not 
use  all  these  materials  or  this  formula,  you  might,  in  adopting 
the  former  simple  plan,  use  a  little  finely-powdered  lime  in  the 
mixture,  as  that  will  prevent  the  Paris  Green  from  becoming 
soluble,  which  it  is  slightly  inclined  to  do  at  times,  and  to  injure 
the  foliage.  The  lime,  however,  will  prevent  this.  If  you  can 
tell  us  the  enemy  that  is  doing  the  damage  or  send  us  specimen; 
we  shall  advise  you  further. 

Vine  Leaves  Spotted. 

I  have  sent,  you  a  few  Vine  leaves  on  which  you  will  notice 
spots  on  two  of  the  leaves.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  ho  w 
I  can  get  rid  of  it  ?  The  other  leaves  have  turned  yellow.  What 
is  the  cause  of  that?  I  havei  also  sent  some  Peach  leaves.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  they  are  turning  that  silvery  colour  ?  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  if  you  will  explain  them  in  your  columns  of  The 
Gabdentng  Woeld.  (W.  S.) 

The  larger  Vine  leaves  you  sent  us  are  in  very  good  form  and 
.substance,  though  somewhat,  spotted  all  over  the  surface  with  a 
paler  green  colour.  As  these  spots  are  perfectly  transparent 
there  is  evidently  nothing  in  them.  One  of  tire  leaves  showed 
signs  of  having  been  scalded,  but  it  may  have  been  caused  while 
travelling  in  the  box.  Nevertheless,  it  might  have  been  a  slight 
case  of  scalding.  The  remedy  for  that,  i.s  to  ventilate  earlier  in 
[the  morning  before'  the  sun  gets  upon  the  leaves.  The  ventilation 
?  will  enable  t  he  particles' of  water  on  the  leaf  formed  during  the  4 
night  to  dry  up,  and  scalding  will  thereby  be  prevented.  The 
other  leaves  you  mention  of  a  light  greenish  colour  would  seem 
to  us  to  explain  the  case.  It  is  a  different.  Vine,  and  they  have 
bowed  the  deficiency  more  than  the  .other,  owing  to  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  leaf.  We  think  this  is  a  case  where  feeding  is  neces- 
.ary,  in  order  to  get  more  leaf  green  or  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves, 
fins  is  done  in  various  ways  by  affording  some  manure  containing 
litrogen,  and  might,  be  .supplied  by  watering  the  border  at  inter¬ 
nals  of  a  fortnight  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  by 
Riving  a  top-dressing  of  blood  manure.  The  same  results,  might 
vlso  accrue  by  watering  the  borders  well  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
ay  once  a  week  for  the  next-  month  or  six  weeks.  These  two 
.  atter  manures  will  be  much  safer  to.  use  than  the  nitrate  of  .soda,, 
vhich,  being  a  highly  concentrated  .artificial  manure,  might  be 
I  "iven  too  strong.  About  j  of  an  ounce  to.  a  gallon  of  water  would 
lie  safe,  provided  the  border  has  previously  been  well  watered 
vith  clear  water.  With  these  precautions,  and  by  not.  forcing 
he  Vines  too  hard  till  the  season  'is  more  advanced  and  sun¬ 


shine  stronger,  we  think  the  Vines  will  recover  themselves.  You 
neglected  to  put  Peach  leaves  into  the  box,  so  that  we  cannot 
be  absolutely  certain  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  hut  we 
believe  from  your  description  that  they  have  been  affected  by 
the  silver  leaf  disease,  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Stereum  pur- 
pureum.  This  usually  enters  the  tree  by  the  roots,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  causes  the  leaves  to  assume  this  silvery  colour.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  apply  a  top-dressing  of  lime  to  the  soil, 
but  if  ithe  disease  has  advanced  very  far  we  are  afraid  that  the 
remedy  will  be  too  late  to  be  of  much  service.  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  other  trees  of  a  similar  kind  often  die  by  being  affected  by 
the  silver  leaf  disease.  You  may  apply  the  remedy  now,  but  it 
should  have  been  mixed  with  the  top  soil  of  the  border  when 
cleaning  the  trees  in  winter.  If  the  tree  is  not  very  badly 
affected  possibly  you  may  save  it.  for  a  year  or  two  by  cutting  off 
any  branches  that  may  be  showing  the.  malady.  The  ultimate 
remedy  is  to  plant  fresh  trees  after  the  soil  of  the  border  has 
been  entirely  renewed. 

Vine  Leaves  Malformed. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  through  the  medium  of 
The  Gardening  World  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  enclosed  Vine  leaves.  They  were  taken  from  a 
Vine  growing  in  an  amateur's  greenhouse,  which  is  only  heated 
to  keep  out  frost  or  little  more.  The  Vine  is  planted  out  in  a 
small  inside  border,  and  has  three  old  rods  and  one  younger  one, 
and  the  leaves  were  taken  from  a  short  piece  of  last  year’s 
growth  on  the  young  rod.  These  leaves  are  just  at  the  base  ot 
this  year’s  growth,  and  the  foliage  is  healthy  enough  over  'the 
rest  of  the  Vine  except  at  this  young  rod.  (G.  T.) 

The  leaves  presented  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  owing  to  the 
tissue  between  the  principal  veins  not  having  developed  in  the 
usual  way.'  Instead  of  this  the  tissue  .has  grown  out  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaf,  forming  ridges  of  tissue,  one  side  of  which 
•is  coloured  green,  like  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  other 
resembles  the  under  side.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  lias 
caused  this  peculiar  development,  which  we  should  describe  as 
a  malformation,  and  not  a  disease.  It  may  be  that  the  V  i  lie  is 
rather  starved,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  border,  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  or  some  similar  cause.  We  do  not  think  this  is  likely 
to  be  permanent  or  t  o  appear  next  year,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
should  advise  you  to  examine  the  state  of  the  border  to  see  tha  t 
the  drainage  is  clear  and  the  soil  not  water-logged.  It  might 
have  been  a  case  of  starvation,  owing  to  the  roots  being  in  bad 
condition  at  the  commencement  of  growth.  Otherwise  we  think 
there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  for,  because  the  malformation  is 
not  due  to  a  fungus  nor  to  an  insect,  enemy.  After  seeing  that 
the  border  is  in  good  condition  and  the.  drainage  perfectly  clear, 
you  may  resort  to  feeding  the  A7ine  with  weak  liquid  manure  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  even  once  a  week,  later  in  the  season, 
when  the  border  is  drier  and  the  Vine  in  its  full  growth. 

To  Get  Hesperis  in  Vigorous  Condition. 

Our  plants  of  Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena  axe  very  strong 
this  year,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  them.  We  usually  divide  the 
plant's  when  they  get  large.  Is  there  any  better  way  than  this 
to  get  strong  plants  ?  ( W.  J . ) 

In  order  to  get  healthy  young  roots  the  best  plan  of  propa¬ 
gating  these  plants  is  to  take  cuttings  in  September  and  insert 
them  in  light  soil  in  pots.  In  February,  if  the  cuttings  have 
made  good  roots,  they  may  be  potted  on  into  60  sized  pots,  or 
even  48’s,  if  they  exhibit  signs  of  making  good  growth.  The 
young  plants  may  then  be  hardened  off  and  planted  out  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  fine  not  to  injure  the  young 
leaves.  These  young  plants  will  flower  well  the  first  year  after 
hein,»-  rooted.  They  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  to  flower 
a  second  time,  but  we  have  always  found  the  healthiest  pieces  to 
come  from  cuttings  taken  in  good  time  in  the  autumn. 

Tomatos  on  a  Hotbed. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  is  the  matter  with  our 
Tomatos  ?  They  were  all  right  until  planted  out  in  a  frame  and 
set  over  a  hotbed  the  other  day.  (R.  "W .  J-) 

It  is.  just  possible  that  the  hotbed  was  too  recently  made  up, 
and  the  'Tomatos  were  put  in  the  frame  before  the  fermenting 
manure  had  cooled  down  sufficiently  to  be  safe  for  the  Tomatos. 
Newly  made  up  beds  of  manure  generally  give  off  large  quan¬ 
tities"  of  ammonia,  and  this  gas  acts  injuriously  upon  the 
foliage  of  Tomatos  in  a.  single  night.  The  plants  will  recover 
if  not  too  much  injured,  but  you  will  have  to  he  cautious  on  any 
future  occasion  by  not  being  in  too  great  a  11111*17  to  place  the 
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Tomatos  over  a  newly-made  hotbed.  Should  you  have  any 
doubt  about  it,  leave  a  chink  of  air  at  the  top  end  of  the  sash 
until  tlie  bed  lias  cooled  down  sufficiently  to  be  safe. 

Long  Hair-like  Worm. 


I  found  a  specimen  of  what  is  known  as  the  hair  worn  on  the 
bench  of  one  of  our  plant  houses.  Does  it  do  any  harm  to 
plants  like  the  eelworms?  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  any 
information  on  the  subject.  (G.  Wakd.) 

The  presence  of  the  worm  in  one  of  your  houses  may  be 
regarded  as  accidental.  It  is  known  as  Gordius  aquaticuis,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  harmless  to  plants.  They  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  plentiful,  and  are  most  frequently  met  with  during 
drizzling  and  wet  weather.  As  the  specific  name  implies,  it 
requires  plenty  of  moisture,  and  without  that  it  would. soon  coil 
itself  up  and  become  inactive  if  it  did  not  die  outright.  You 
can  merely  throw  it  outside  or  destroy  it  as  you  like,  but  we  do 
not  think  there  is-  any  necessity  for  being  alarmed  at  its  presence. 
Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the  Polyanthus 
enclosed.  (Quo.) 

The  rich  crimson  colour  of  the  flower  is  very  good,  but  the 
gold  lacing  is  not  complete.  This  should  run  round  each  lobe 
forming  a  complete  line.  The  yellow  should  not  run  into  the 
crimson,  nor  vice  versa,  but  both  should  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
outline.  For  ordinary  garden  decoration,  however,  the  variety 
is  beautiful  and  quite  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation,  or  even  for  extended  cultivation  in  borders  and 
the  margin  of  shrubberies.  As  a  show  flower  it  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  meritorious  to  take  its  place  in  a 
stand  of  gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

Brown  Patches  on  the  Leaves  of  Gloxinias. 


Can  you  say  what  is  the  matter  with  the  leaves  of  Gloxinias 
enclosed  ?  They  went  the  same  way  last  year  and  did  not 
flower  well.  Please  say  what  is  the  cause,  and  whether  they  can 
be  checked.  (D.  R.) 

lire  leaves  have  been  attacked  by  a  small  mite  which  is 
usually  without  colour  and  difficult  to  detect  by  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  very  common  in  hothouses,  however,  especially  those  that 
are  kept  too  dry,  and  often  does  damage  to  many  other  plants 
besides  Gloxinias.  You  should  make  up  a  strong  solution  of 
soft  soap  or  Gislrurst  Compound  in  warm  water  and  thoroughly 
syringe  the  leaves  with  tipis.  You  will  have  to  be  particularly 
careful  that  the  underside  of  the  leaves  is  syringed  so  that 
every  part  may  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  the  liquid.  You 
could  do  this  by  employing  a  boy  to  hold  the  plants  while  you 
*fl  iugethe  leaves  on  the  under  side.  You  will,  of  course,  have 
to  ba  particularly  careful  not  to  break  the  leaves  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  otherwise  you  will  lose  the  good  results  of  your  labours. 

he  house  should  be  closed  at  night  and  every  part  thoroughly 
damped  down  so  as  to  create  a  steamy  vapour  in  the  house, 
tins  may  be  done  on  several  successive  nights — that  is,  the 
damping  down— and  the  nrito  will  get  thoroughly  eradicated 
while  the  plants  will  yet  regain  their  vigour  and  flower  well 


Names  of  Plants 

(A.  R.  T.)  1,  Saxifraga  Aizoon;  2,  Saxifrafa  Hostii :  3,  Saxi- 
a”  ieWS1  ’  Sempervivum  caleareum  ;  5,  Sempervivum 
soboliierum ;  6,  Sempervivum  arachnoideum.-  (M.  M’Laren) 
Ihe  specimens  you  sent  appear  to  be  Acer  Ginnala,  but  the 
flowers  you  sent  are  not  half  expanded.  The  flower  stalks  get 
much  longer  and  hang  down.  The  trees  about  London  will 
be  m  lull  leaf  m  a  few  days,  and  the  flowers  have  been  in  bloom 
for  some  time.  Yours  are  scarcely  far  enough  advanced  to 
furnish  evidence.  We  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  send 
leaves  when  fully  advanced,  though  we  think  the  leaves  you 
sent  last  autumn  were  conclusive  enough.  The  tree  makes  a, 
jeautiful  bushy  specimen  in  the  south,  but  the  temperature  with 

?nVSr<a  tlw,u,  t0°  low  for  Japanese  and  similar  Maples.— 
(C.  B  Green)  The  specimen  with  the  dense  arrangement  of  leaves 
was  Prunus  spinosa  (the  Sloe);  the  other  one  appears  to  be 
the  Dul lace  (P.  msititia),  but  it  should  be  in  full  leaf  to  make 
certain.  It  should  have  the  last  year’s  shoots  brown,  with  a 
tew  spines  on  the  tree,  downy  and  larger  leaves  than  the  Sloe, 
but  the  two  trees  have  many  intermediate  links  — (J  R  )  l 
Pyrus  spectabilis  ;  2,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  ;  3,  Salix  aiba  ; 

4,  Magnolia  stellata  ;  5,  Ri'bes  sanguineum  albidum. _ (P.  J.) 

1,  Iris  pumila ; .  2,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  Leiclitlinii ;  3,  Pulmo- 
nana  angustifolia  ;  4,  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum  •  5 
Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno  ;  6,  Myosotis  dissitiflora. 
Communications  Received. 
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MAY. 

17th. — R.H.S.  Royal  National  31st.— Essex  Agricultural  itw 

Tulip  Society’s  Show.  days).  Temple  Show  of  tli 

25th. — Royal  Caledonian  Spring  R.H.S.  (three  days). 

Show  (two  days).  - 


JUNE. 

2nd.— Huntingdon  Horticultural  28th.— R.H.S. 

Society. 

14th. — R.H.S.  29th. — Farnham  Rose  Assoc' n 

22nd. — Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  tion. 

Association. 


JULY. 


2nd. — Sutton  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — Southampton  H.S.  Show. 
Cardiff  H.S.  Show  (two 
days). 

4th.—  Mid-Torridge  Show. 

5th. — Walton-on-Thames  Show. 

6th. — Croydon  H.S.  Show.  Han¬ 
ley  H.S.  (two  days).  Ipswich 
and  East  of  England  H.S. 
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14th. — Highgate  H.S.  Show. 
Caton  Flower  Show.  Milden- 
liall  H.S.  Show.  Weybridge 
H.S.  Potters  Barr  H.S. 
Carlton  in  Lindrick  Flower 
Show.  Hales w.orth  H.S. 

18th. — Walsall  Florists’  Society 
Show. 

19th. — Occold  and  District  H.S. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


reading  was  30.45  in.,  while  on  the  13th  the 
register  was  lowest,  being  29.60  in.  ATie 
average  height  for  the  month  was  30.13  in 
The  warmest  day  was  the  14th,  when  the 
thermometer  reached  68  deg.  in  the  shade. 
There  were  2  deg.  of  frost  in  the  shade  on  the 
26th.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
was  48.2  deg.  The  lowest  reading  on  the 
grass  was  28  deg.  on  the  22nd,  which  would 
mean  4  deg.  of  frost.  During  the  month 
there  were  three  frosty  days  in  the  shade,  but 
frost  occurred  on  five  days  during  the  month 
Rain  fell  to  the  extent  at  least  of  .01  in. 
on  eleven  days.  The  greatest  rainfall  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  0.43  in.  on  the  23rd. 
The  total  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  month 
was  1.04  in.,  so  that  April,  like  March,  was  a 
dry  month,  and  the  heavy  rainfall  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  does-  not 
now  show  an  excess,  seeing  that  the  total 
rainfall  since  January  has  only  been  7.10  in. 
for  this  part  of  London. 


N*  ieorologicai  Observations, 

’lie  meteorological  observations  for  April, 
en  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  are  now  on  bur  table.  The  baro- 
ter  was  highest  on  the  1.9  th,  when  the 


Botanic  Garden  at  Catford. 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  at  a  distance 
from  London  ever  heard  of  the  private 
botanic  garden  at  C'atford.  Mr.  Cochrane,  a 
member  of  the  Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Dis¬ 
trict  Natural  History  Society,  laid  out  a 
garden  about  four  years  ago,  and  stocked  it 
with  British  plants.  Mr.  Cochrane  is  a  very 
experienced  field  botanist,  and  during  that 
period  gathered  together  800  species  of  w  ild 
plants,  arranged  them,  and  cultivated  them 
under  natural  conditions  as  to  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  year  various  societies, 
while  on  their  Saturday  rambles,  visited  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Cochrane.  For  some  reason 
or  other  Mr.  Cochrane  is  unable  to  carry  mi 
the  garden,  having  had  to  close  it  and  give  up 
possession.  The  present  proprietor  is  will¬ 
ing  for  a  slight  remuneration  to  allow  the 
garden  to  remain  for  a  time  and  to  keep  the 
paths  clear.  Professor  Ge-ddes,  who  was  lec¬ 
turing  at  the  Horniman  Museum,  says  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  garden  would  be  a 
real  loss  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  supported  by  the  district.  Several 
of  the  local  inhabitants  are  also  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  garden  is  situate®  at  the 
bottom  of  Castlands  Road,  opposite  “  The 
Two  Brewers,”  Perry  Hill,  Catford,  not 
very  far  from  the  stream  which  run!  through 
the"  place.  This  private  botanic  garden  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  industry  of  some  other  bota- 
'  nists,  like  Don  for  instance,  who  cultivated 
the  plants  lie  collected. 

Animated  Photographs  of  Plants. 

Mrs.  Duk infield  H.  Scott,  the  wife  -of  Dr. 
D.  H.  Scott,  has  been  amusing  herself  during; 
her  spare  hours  by  taking  photographs  of 
various  plants  at  several  stages  of  their  de¬ 
velop  1 1 1 eu t .  One  of  the  plants  thus  illus¬ 
trated  by  her  is  Spurinanuia  afrieaua,  a.  plant 
belonging  to  the  Lime  family,  and  notable  for 


the  peculiar  form  of  its  numerous  stamens. 
She  wanted  to  show  the  development  of  the 
flower-bud  in  this  species,  and  took  a  number 
of  photographs  at  different  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment.  She  also  took  photographs  of  the 
weather  plant  (Abrus  precatorius),  showing 
the  behaviour  of  the  plant  and  the  movement 
of  the  leaves  at  various  periods  of  the  day. 
She  has  studied  and  photographed  the  Sensi¬ 
tive  Plant  (Mimosa  sensitiva)  much  more  ex 
tensively,  for  the  photographs  she  took  were 
very  numerous,  showing  the  leaves  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  the  photographs  being,  taken  at 
short  intervals.  ‘She  thinks  this  a  good  way 
of  putting  on  record  the  behaviour  of  leaves 
that  are  so  readily  influenced  by  the  weather, 
and  thinks  that  these  records  may  be  useful 
to  those  who1  believe  that  the  weather  plant, 
so  called,  can  predict  weather,  earthquakes, 
and  other  phenomena.  No  less  than  162 
photographs  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  have  been 
placed  together  on  one  sheet,  and  reproduced 
by  “  Knowledge  and  Scientific  NewTs.”  Tiny 
are  too  small  to  show  much,  hut  if  these  had 
been  made  into. lantern  slides- their  scientific 
value  would  he  vastly  increased.  Dr.  Sco!  t 
himself  is  an  ardent-  morphologist,  so  that 
he  has  evidently  a  sympathetic  partner  to 
exercise  patience  with  him  in  his  -own  studies. 
— o — 

By-products  of  Wineries. 

Our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  are  nothing 
if  not  go-ahead  members  -of  the  community. 
The  cultivation  of  crops  for  the  production 
of  raisins  and  wine  in  California  is  now  very 
extensive.  The  seeds  are  removed  from  the 
raisins,  and,  consequently,  are  very  bulimy, 
representing  a  great  waste,  seeing  that  tie 
crop  -of  1902  reached  ninety-six  million 
pounds  of  raisins.  There  is  also  a  waste  -of 
material  in  the  making  of  wine  after  the  juice 
has  been  expressed.  In  the  same  year  some¬ 
thing  like  forty  million  gallons  of  wine  were 
manufactured.  “  The  Journal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  -of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia 
says  that  the  waste  of  seeds  from  the  raisins 
represented  thousands  of  tons.  There  js  a 
company  known  as  the  California  Produce 
Company,  which  had  extensive  and  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  erected.  For  some  time  it  w  as 
a  great  puzzle  as  to  what  they  were  doing,  as 
the  work  was  kept  in  the  strictest  secrecy  as 
to  its  operations.  The  company  is  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  let  the  public  know  a  little  of  what 
it  is  doing.  The  utilisation  of  waste  pro¬ 
ducts  forms  an  important  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  by-products  of  the 
Grape  were  new  problems  to  solve,  and  the 
company  now  states  that  it  will  manufacture 
an  oil  similar  to  olive  oil,  which  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil,  alp  in  fine 
toilet  soaps.  From  the  residuum  tannin  will 
'be  extracted,  and  there  still  remains  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  excellent  cattle  f  io:l. 
Cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  will  he 
made  from  the  pulp  and  skins,  and  a  fine 
paper  will  be  made  from  the  stalks  of  the 
Crape. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Gooseberry  Sawfly  (Nematus  ribesii). — This  pest  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  unless 
battled  with  in  earnest  in  its  earliest  stage  it  will  prove  a 
source  of  trouble  throughout  the  season  ;  therefore  every  effort 
should  be  taken  to  annihilate  it  as  quickly  a.s  possible.  The 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and,  being  incon¬ 
spicuous,  cannot  well  be  seen  unless  searched  for,  and  this  is  the 
reason  such  havoc  is  often  done  before  the  cultivator  is  even 
aware  of  their  presence,. as  they  commence  eating  the  foliage 
directly  they  are  hatched,  leaving  numerous  small  holes  in  the 
leaves,  and  if  these  are  picked  off  while  the  larvae  are  there 
thousands  may  soon  be  destroyed,  but  in  bad  cases  it  is  best  not 
to  denude  the  bushes  of  their  foliage,  a-s  this  would  be  las  bad 
as  the  caterpillar  eating  them,  so  the  latter  should  be  picked 
off  and  dropped  in  a,  box  or  pail  containing  fresh  slaked  lime  to 
burn  them  up.  After  an  interval  of  a.  few  days,  go  over  the 
quarter  again,  a.s  perseverance  is  the  only  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  enemy,  A  good  plan,  is  to  lay  a,  bag  or  two,  or,  better 
still,  a  white  sheet,  under  the  bush,  and  give  it  a,  good  shake, 
when  many  will  drop  off,  and  are  easily  gathered  up  and 
destroyed,  but,  examine  each  bush  minutely,  as  they  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  foliage.  Some  dust  the  affected  parts  with 
Hellebore  powder,  fresh  lime,  and  soot,  but  the  former  is 
poisonous  and  the  others  make  the  fruit  very  dirty,  so'  in  the 
long-run  hand-picking  is  the  safest  and  surest  remedy,  though 
it  may  take'  a  little  extra  labour  to'  carry  it  o-ut,.  It,  also 
attacks  the  Red  Currant. 

Strawberries. — We  have  .taken  advantage  of  the  bright  days 
since  the  genial  rain  of  the  2nd  of  the  month,  and  plied 
the  flat  hoe  between  the  plants  to  kill  seedling  weeds,,  and 
strawed  down  the  quarters  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  fruit 
clean.  Young  plantations  made  last  autumn  to  supply  runners 
for  forcing  another  season  should  have  all  flower  trusses  pinched 
out,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  young  plantlets,  and  keep  the 
ground  well  stirred  between  the  plants.  Continue  to  set  out 
plants  recently  forced,  a,s  they  entail  a,  deal  of  labour  in  water¬ 
ing  while  in  the  pots. 

Cherries. — Both  the  sweet  and  Morellos  have  been  full  of 
blossom,  and  appear  to  have  set  well,  but  when  the  fruit  reaches 
the  stoning  period  is  the  most  critical  time  for  all  stone,  fruits ; 
therefore  little  can  be  said  respecting  crop  at  present.  Cherries 
are  much  troubled  with  the  black  aphis,,  which,  if  allowed  to 
gain  a,  footing,  quickly  cripple  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots, 
and  are  most  difficult  to  eradicate  when  the  leaves  curl  up. 
Dipping  the  points  in  tobacco  water  or  quassia,  extract  is  the 
only  thing  to  do  when  in  this  state,  but  if  battled  with  in 
earnest  at  its  first  approach,  by  syringing  with  either  of  the 
above  insecticides,  towards  4  p.m.,  they  can  soon  be  cleared. 
Syringing  next  morning-  with  clean  water  will  usually  remove 
those  not  quite  killed,  and  repeating-  the  dose  next  eveninef  if 
found  necessary.  Morellos  push  forth  many  more  growths 
than  are,  requisite  to  furnish  the  tree,  and  should  be  disbudded 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  Peach,  though  it  need  not,  be  quite  so 
freely  done,  as  we  can  afford  to  train  in  the  growths  a  trifle 
closer  together  than  for  that,  fruit,  and  it-  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Morello  bears  freely  upon  spurs,  which  are  formed  by 
pinching  a,t  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  of  this  year’s  growths  that 
are  not,  required  for  extension  of  the  tree,  retaining  those  shoots 
that  are  nearest  the,  wall,  and  conveniently  placed  to  form  fruit 
buds,  as  advocated  for  the  Apricot,  on  page  356. 

Blossom  Protection.— In  most  districts  this  can  now  be 
dispensed  with,  choosing  a  warm  morning  for  the  work.  In  our 
case  we  leave  the  glass  coping  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
removing  the  netting  from  the  Peach,  also  Apricot  wall. 

General  Remarks.— The  Peach  will  be  claiming  a  deal  of 
attention  just  now  in  the  removal  of  surplus  growths,  also 


fruits  where  a  good  set  Iras  been  secured.  Any  blistered 
foliage  should  be  picked  off,  and  where  fly  are  troublesome  the 
trees  may  be  safely  syringed  with  an  insecticide  new,  two 
evenings  in  succession  being  much  better  than  giving  one 
strong  dose.  Cut  up  any  suckers  that  show,  and  examine  the! 
border  as  to,  moisture.  The  drying  winds  of  last  month,  com¬ 
bined  with  bright  days  and  the  glass  ccping  projecting  2  ft. 
overhead,  had  a  drying  influence  on  both  the  Peach  and  Apricot 
borders  here,  which  have  had  a  thorough  watering,  and  will  be: 
right  for  some  few  weeks  now.  Look  over  recently  grafted 
trees,  and  if  the  clay  shows  any  signs  of  cracking  syringe  it 
well,  and  smooth  it  over  afresh  with  the  hands,  making  it 
air-tight,  or  the  .scion  will  not  take,  and  rub  off  most  of  tho 
young  shoots  emanating  on  the  stock,  though  a  few  will  assist 
the  sap  to  flow  more  freely.  Support  with  sticks  tied  to  the 
stock  any  last  year’s  grafts  that  may  be  liable  to  get  twisted  cut 
with  strong  winds,  a, s'  often  much  damage  is  done  this  way 
before  one  notices  it.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

The  Herbaceous  Border. — So  far,  the  present  season  ha- 
been  a  most  favourable,  one  for  all  plants  in  this  department, 
and  much  attention  will  be  necessary  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be,  obtained.  As  many  subjects  have  made  considerable 
growth,  the  supporting  of  these  will  have  to  be  done,  and 
though  staking  is  not,  often  considered  to,  be  a  matter  of  mud 
importance,  the  difference  between  doing  this  well  and  in  ar 
unworkmanlike  manner  is  most,  apparent,  whether  the  plant; 
are  in  flower  or  not.  One  far  too  often  sees  a  good  border, 
which  might  be  most  effective,  practically  spoiled  by  tin 
manner  in  which  the  individual  plants  are  supported,  anc 
while  fully  sympathising  with  those  who  may  not  be  able  h 
spare  the  time,  or*  have  not  the,  material  necessary  to  perron i 
this  in  the  best  possible  manner,  it  cannot  be  too  strong]) 
emphasised  that  staking  is  a  mo-st  important  item. 

The  general  practice  is  to  place  one,  stake,  belrind  a  plant 
and  tie  all  the  growths  up  to  it,  with  the  result  that,  in  wet 
and  rough  weather  they  become  unmanageable,  and  are  any 
thing  but,  pleasing.  In,  this  way  the  flower-heads  are  ah, 
unable  to  expand  properly,  and  not  nearly  so  much  space  i- 
covered  as  otherwise  would  be.  One,  might  cite  the  perennia 
Phlox  as  a  very  good  instance  of  this,  for  these,  when  bunchet 
up  to  one  stake,  do,  not  show  off  their  natural  hea-uty  or  habit  :• 
but,  assuming  that,  the  weakest  growths,  have  been  thinner) 
out,  thus  adding  strength  to  those  left,  if  a,  stake  is  placed  to 
every  two  or  tliree  shoots  or  one  to  each,  if  the  plant  is  noi 
large,  then  .a  specimen  is  made,  and  even  one  plant  will  make 
a  good  display.  Cenfaurea,  mon-tana,  and  its  varieties  are  be.-* 
with  time,©  or  more  stakes  placed  round,  and  string  or  basi 
tied  about  them  to  hold  up  the  growths.  Veronica  spicata  1 
another  plant  which  is  more  effective  when  supported  in  thi; 
way.  Some  plants,  such  as  Clematis  erecta,  and  its  doubt 
form,  can  be,  seen  to  better  advantage  if  short,  bushy  per 
sticks  are  placed  between  the  shoots  when  young.  These,  wil 
then  support  themselves  naturally,  and  their  appearance  is  fa: 
better  than  when  tied  up  stiffly.  Gypsophila  paniculata,  als< 
answers  well  in  this  way. 

In  staking  herbaceous  plants  correctly  very  much  depend: 
upon  one’s  own,  discretion,  but  there  is,  a,  general  rule  whirl 
can  be  followed  in  most  cases.  With  such  plants  as  Sidalceay 
Aconitums,  Physostegias,  Liatris,  and  the  like,  which  hart! 
flowers  closely  arranged  on  spikes,  a  few  sticks  round  each  wil 
suffice,  but  with  such  plants:  .as  Eryngium  amethyst i nuin 
Phloxes,  Phygelius,  etc.,  which  have  branching  heads  of  flower: 
and  need  space,  to  develop',  it  is  far  better  to  place  a  stick  tc 
each  shoot  if  possible,  providing  the  plant  is  not  large  anc 
unwieldy.  Then  one  is  able  to  obtain  the  greatest  shew  ol 
bloom,  and  the,  advantages  of  this  over  the,  one, -stick  method 
are,  so  great,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  dealing  at  some  length 
with  this,  subject.  Having  tried  both  methods,  however,  1 
can  unhesitatingly  say  that  many’  would  adopt  the  plan  li 
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idvise  if  they  were  to  onee  prove  or  see  its  superiority  clearly 
lemonstraied. 

Asters. — The  ericoides  and  Yimineus  section  of  these,  which 
ire  now  making  headway,  should  have  the  points  cf  the  shoots 
nched  out,,  so  that  they  will  break  freely  and  make  a  bushy 
•owth.  It,  is  also  advisable  to  thin  out  the  growths  of  these 
,ctions  when  the  plants,  become  large,  which  will  improve  the 
lower  in n’  qualities.  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  stirred, 
md  a,  little  dusting  of  a  reliable  artificial  manure  will  prove 
;ery  beneficial. 

Penstemons. — These  should  be  staked  as  soon  as  they  need 
supporting,  and  one  stick  will  be  found  sufficient,  which  should 
re  strong  but,  not  thick.  Hazels  aie  excellent. 

Cardamitie  pratensis  fl.  pleno. — It,  is  surprising  when  one 
sees  how  common  the  single  Cardamine  is  that  the  double  form 
s'not  more  largely  grown.  The  single  variety  is  a  British 
slant,  but.  ah  this  season  it  may  certainly  be  called  beautiful. 
The  double  one  is  also  a,  British  wild  plant.— Ed.]  In  Messrs, 
kitbudi’s  exhibit  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting  the  cultivated 
■orm  was  well  shown,  and  for  a.  moist  spot  or  in  a  shady  part  of 
he  border  is  an  excellent  plant.  It  greatly  resembles  the 
double  Rocket  in  appearance,  except  that  it  is  slightly  smaller 
in  every  part,,  and  pale  lilac  in  colour.  It  is  of  easy  culture1, 
and  is  capable  of  being  used  with  marked  effect  if  group ed. 
For  cutting  purposes,  it  should  also  prove  of  value.  Corydalis 
nobilis  was  also  shown  by  this  firm,  .and  it  is  quite  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  family.  Grown  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Cardamine,  it  will  succeed  well,  or  in  a,  shady, 
moist  place  in  the  rockery  it  would  be  a.t  home.  The  flowers 
are  very  showy,  being  produced  thickly  together  in  a  head, 
colour  yellow,  with  a  brown  lip,  and  the  foliage  is.  also  orna¬ 
mental.  This  plant  might,  deservedly  find  a  place  in  many 
collections.  '  ‘  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenha.m  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Evergreen  Dendrobiums. — The  desirable  section  of  which  D. 
lyrsifloruni  and  D.  densiflo r uni ,  D.  suavissimum,  and  D. 
armor ii  are  typical  kinds  will  in  most  cases  have  passed  out  of 
ewer.  They  should  be  examined  for  the  annual  repotting  ie- 
uirements.  The  prolonged  period  of  rest,  during  which  water 
j  almost  entirely  withheld,  causes  the  moss  on  the  surface^ 
a  die,  and  this  usually  needs  replenishing  immediately  after 
be  flowering  season  is  passed.  I  would  not  advise  lepotting 
nless  the  plants  have  outgrown  their  pots,  or  the  compost  has 
ecome  decomposed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unsuit- 
ble  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It,  isi  ample  to  remove’  any 
ead  or  decayed  matter  on  the  surface,  and  replace  with  fresh- 
rowing  sphagnum.  Avoid  too1  much  material  about,  the  base 
f  the  plant,  and  press  the  compost,  firm. 

The  plants  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  repotting  is  com¬ 
peted  to  the  hot,  moist  conditions,  of  the  stove  or  hottest,  house. 
P'hey  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  may  obtain 
ilenty  of  strong  light,  only  shading  when  the  sun  is  sufficiently 
itrang  to  scorch  the  leaves.  We  grow  ours  under  a  particu- 
arly  light,  open  meshed  netting,  which  renders  just  sufficient, 
.creen  to  prevent,  scorching,  and  interferes  but,  little  with  the 
emperature  obtainable  within  the  house  from  the  aid  of  the 
un’s  rays.  I  find  it  beneficial  when  a, 11  the  Dendrobe®  are  in 
ictive  growth  to  provide  a  highly  humid  state'  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  whenever  the  outside  conditions  aid  its  rapid  evapo¬ 
ration.  If  the  house  is  closed,  and  the  plants  freely  syringed 
iverhead  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  high  tempera- 
sure  which  is  soi  essential  to,  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
slants  is  easily  procurable  in  bright,  weather,  and  the  use  of 
irtificial  heat  is  thereby  diminished  to  a  great  extent.  There 
s  considerably  more  damage  caused  by  excessive  fire-heat  to, 
lie  constitution  of  the  plants  than  many  imagine,  and  every 
mdeavour  should  be  made  to  diminish  it  to  the  utmost  extent, 
mly  bringing  it  into  use  when  the  temperature'  falls  to  the 
rormal  night  requirements,  say  65  deg. 


Insect  Pests. — In  all  the  divisions  a  sharp  look-out  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  plants  from  attacks  of  insect,  pests. 
Tliripsi  are,  perhaps,,  the  most,  troublesome.  Where  they  are 
allowed  to  become  established  on  such  species  asi  the  Cypripe- 
diums,  it  take  a  long  time  to  get  them  dislodged.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  desirable  to  fumigate  the  plants  at,  regular  intervals  of 
once  a  fortnight,  and  where  they  are  bad  it  is  desirable  that 
the  plants  should  be  plunged  overhead  in  some  suitable  insec¬ 
ticide,  dipping  as  low  down  as  the  surface  of  the  potting  com¬ 
post  permits  a,t,  least  once  a.  week  until  satisfied  the  plants 
are,  free,  after  which  at  intervals  of  once  a.  month  ;  or  syringing 
overhead  once  a  week  will  usually  keep  them  in  check.  Cock¬ 
roaches  are  also  troublesome  on  the  new  roots  and  young 
growths  of  the  plants.  A  poison  for  their  destruction  should 
be  placed  about  the  steps  and  close  to  their  haunts  at  suitable 
intervals.  Hollo, wed-out.  Potato®  are  also  excellent  traps  at 
nio-ht.  for  both  cockroaches  and  woodlice.  H.  J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

A  charming  spring-flowering  plant  is  Primula  officinalis,  the 
common  Cowslip.  Seedlings  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way 
as  recommended  for  Polyanthus.  In  autumn  the  young  plants 
may  be  moved  to'  their  flowering  quarters  in  beds  or  borders 
or  in  the  grass.  Primula  officinalis  might  be  successfully  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Tulip  Du'chesse  de  Panne  or  any  other  variety  of  a 
bronzy-yellow  colour. 

Primula  ja.ponica  is  another  species  of  great  merit,  for  spring 
flowering.  The  flower  stems  grow  from  a  foot  to,  18  in.  high, 
bearing  tiers  of  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  plants  will 
'bear  lifting  after  flowering,  and  may  be  grown  on  in  reserve 
quarters  for  another  season.  Primula  japonica,  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  or  by  seeds,  though,  the  latter  are'  some¬ 
times  slow  to  germinate.  Primula,  denticulata,  flowers  some 
weeks  earlier  than  either  of  the  above.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  clusters  on  stalks  8  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  are  lilac-coloured. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Primula,  denticulata,  varying  in 
colour  from  white  to  dark  lilac.  This  species  and  its  varieties 
may  be  increased  by  division  after  flowering,  and  also  by  seeds 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  spring. 

The  double  form  of  Arabis  albida,  is  an  excellent  subject  for 
the  flower  garden,  flowering  profusely  and  continuously  over 
a  considerable  period.  The'  plant,  grows  vigorously,  and  cut¬ 
tings  taken  now  root,  freely  in  a,  cold  frame.  When  routed 
they  may  be  transferred  outside,  and  will  make  good  plants 
for  bedding  cut,  in  autumn. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  now  of  many  spring-flowering  plants 
required  for  next  season  —  viz.,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis, 
Aubrietias,  Canterbury  Bells,  Hesperis  matronalis,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  etc.  Tires  may  all  be  sown,  out  of  doors,  and  pricked 
out  when  large  enough. 

Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  and  Stocks  may  now  be  planted 
cut,  as  these  plants  do-  much  better  when  given  every  chance 
to  make  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  stock  cf 
most  plants  required  for  summer  bedding  will  now  be  in  band, 
and  hardening  off  will  be  the  general  rule.  Many  of.  the 
^hardier  kinds  may  be  stood  close  to  the  wall  of  a  warm  house, 
or  other  similar  position,  where  sheets  cf  tiffany  can  be 
readily  thrown  over  them  should  frost  threaten. 

J  B.  Mb  J. 


Mr.  Moses  Pascoe,  who  for  the  past  11  years  has  been  head 
gardener  at  Ashfield,  Falmouth,  left,  on  the  28th  ult.  for  Canada, 
and  before  his  departure  was  presented  with  a  handsome  port¬ 
manteau  by  a  few  of  his  friends. 

Fatal  Accident  to  a  Market  Gardener. — A  Chester  market 
gardener  named  Augustine  Buxton,  living  at  Tarwin  Bridge, 
tost  outside  the  city  boundary,  Liverpool,  met.  with  a  sad  death 
on  the  28th  ult.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  his  employees  he  took 
a  cartload  of  produce  intended  for  Birkenhead  market.  At 
Backford,  however,  when  (it  is  surmised)  he  was  adjusting  the 
brake  of  the  vehicle,  he  by  some  means  fell  or  was  knocked  down, 
and  the  cart  passed  over  him,  causing  almost  immediate  death. 
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Reminders  for  May. 

As  the  temperature  increases  and  frost  becomes  less  frequent, 
with  the  aid  of  sunshine  and  showers,  vegetation  will  now  be 
in  full  activity.  The  gardener  must  new  be  busy  to  assist 
^Nature  in  her  endeavours  to  benefit  him ;  he  will  need  to  be 
up  with  the  “lark”  and  to  bed  with  the  “robin,”  to  keep 
pace  with  the  extra  pressure  now  growing  upon  him.  A  free 
use  of  the  hoe  to  keep'  down  weeds,  thinning  and  regulating 
his  various  crops,  so  that  each  subject  may  have  full  benefit  of 
light  and  air. 

The  chief  item  and  most  pressing  now  needing  attention  is 
to  repair  all  losses,  failures  of  seed-beds,  etc.  Where  birds, 
slugs',  or  mice  have  destroyed  part  or  whole  of  the  young  plants 
from  seed  sown  early  in,  April  of  winter  greens',  no  time  must 
be  lost  in,  making  another  sowing,  as,  it  isi  now  possible  to  sow 
with  a  chance  of  profitable  results.  If  netting  is  scarce,  black 
cotton  twined  backwards  and  forwards  on  small  stakes  will 
have  the  desired  effect  of  keeping  small  birds  away.  Water 
the  seedlings  to  encourage  a  quick  and  free  growth. 

Kidney  Beaus  for  early  supply  should  be  planted  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  month.  These  are  often  sown,  too  thickly, 
causing  a  weak,  sickly  growth  and  giving  but  poor  returns  for 
the  kitchen.  At,  thinning  time  one  plant  should  be  left,  at 
intervals  of  9  in.  to  secure  a  satisfactory  return,.  Use  strong 
stakes  at,  least  8  ft.  high  for  such  strong-growing  varieties  as 
Best  of  All  and  Al. 

Cauliflower — Plant  out  asi  soon  as  ready,  avoid  crowding, 
and  during  hot  weather  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  as 
these  are  much  finer  when  grown  quickly. 

Beat. — The  general  crop'  must  bei  sown  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  as  sparrows  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  young 
plants,,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  for  their  preservation, 
by  netting  the  whole  bed,  or,  a, si  previously  mentioned,  by 
using  black  cotton,. 

Vegetable  Marrows  can  now  be  planted  out  of  pots  under 
handlights  placed  on  a.  spent  hotbed.  In  case  plants:  have  not 
been  prepared  in  pots  no  time,  should  be  lost  ini  getting  a,  few 
sc-eds  started  under  handlights  in,  permanent,  quarters. 

Lettuce. — Continue  planting  those  which  have  been  pricked 
•out  into  boxes  for  early  work.  Sow  seed  for  succession,  and 
plant  out  at  every  favourable  opportunity ;  in  the  absence  of 
rain,  water  will  be  needed  to1  insure  a  quick  growth. 

Brussels  Sprouts  for  early  supply  in  the  autumn  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  may  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  be  put 
into  quarters  ;  give  them  a,  rich  soil  and  good  open  situation  ; 
the  plants  should  be  at  least  3  ft.  apart  each  way.  A  strong 
stake  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  the  plants  in  an, 
upright  position,;  at  the  same  time  keep  the  button®  clean 
and  free  from  grit. 

Tom  at  os. — With  so  many  varieties  suitable  for  outdoor  cul¬ 
tivation,  coupled  with  a,  fine  summer  and  good  choice  of  situa¬ 
tion,  favourable  crops  cam  now  be  obtained,  providing  the 
plants  are  properly  prepared  previous  to  being  transferred  out¬ 
side.  Plants  now  growing  in,  pots  should  be  placed  in.  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  to  harden.  Give  air  gradually  until  the  lights 
can  he  left,  off  altogether.  The  end  of  the  month  will  be  quite 
early  enough  for  planting  outside. 

Suecessional  sewings  must  be  kept  up  of  Peas,,  Spinach, 
Turnips,  etc. 

Celery  trenches  should  be  prepared  and  not,  left  till  the  plants 
are  spoilt  by  overcrowding.  The  cultivator  must  endeavour 
toi  be  in  advance  of  events  rather  than  behind.  All  work 
should  be  carried  out  in  a  methodical  way,  giving  a,  neat  and 
artistic  finish  to  everything  taken  in  hand. 

Wm.  James  Penton. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  April  29th,  1904. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Hardy  Plants  at  Long  Ditton. 

While  examining  the  Daffodils  the  other  week  in  the  Ditton 
Hill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Coventj 
Garden,  we  also  noticed  some  interesting  hardy  plants  on  the 
rockeries,  which  always  appeal  to  the  lover  of  hardy  plants  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

The  stems  of  Saxifraga,  musooides  Rhei  superba  are  3  in. 
to  4  ,in.  high,  and  as  the  fiowers  first  expand  they  are  of  a  deep 
red,  but  presently  become  paler  and  shaded  with  white.  It  is, 
therefore,,  quite  distinct .  from  the  other  tall-growing  form 
known  as  Guildford  Seedling,  the  flowers  of  which  are  crim¬ 
son-red  when  they  first  expand,  becoming  a,  little  clearer  red 
when  fully  developed.  Both  varieties  are  similar  in  height,  anc 
evidently  closely  related,  whatever  their  origin.  A  new  Arab!- 
was  also  interesting  on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  to  ar, 
Aubrietia,  This  is  named  Arabia  aubrietioides,  and  form, 
compact  cushions  of  .oblanceolate,  slightly-toothed,  and  down} 
grey  leaves.  The  whole  plant  when  in  bloom  is  only  3  in.  tc 
5  in.  high.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  racemes,  anc 
are  white  when  first  expanded,  but,  deepen  to,  a,  delicate  pink 

A  number  of  Anemones  were  flowering  in  various  parts  o 
the  nursery,  including  a  very  fine  variety  of  our  native  specie 
A.  nemorosa,  major,  about  9  in.  to'  12  in.  high,  with  large,  pun 
white  flowers. '  The  leaves  are  also  in  proportion  to  the  vigou 
of  tile  plant  generally.  Another  notable  variety  was  A.  n 
braictieafa,,  with  double  flowers,  surrounded  by  some  greei 
bractsi,  at  the  base.  It  may  be  described  as  a  double  variety 
but  is  somewhat  different  to  that  named  A.  n.  flore  pleno.  Tin 
varieties  of  A.  blanda,  had  not  yet  given,  over  blooming,  anc! 
a  very  pretty  one  was,  that  named  A.  b.  scythinica,  sometime 
named  cyprian a.  The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  almost  pur 
white. 

Amongst  bulbous  plants  very  conspicuous  were  some  bed 
of  Muscari  conicum,  usually  named  Heavenly  Blue.  Th 
spikes  are  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  ver 
rich  blue,  so  that  a  mass  of  them  is  very  effective,  even  froE 
a  distance.  In  several  places  this  was  naturalised  on  the  bank 
surrounding  the  nursery.  A  British  plant  that  might  be  dc 
scribed  as  almost  a,  weed  here  is  Ornitbogalum  nutans,  four 
ing  tufts  here  and  there  bearing  long  racemes  of  pale  gree 
and  satiny-white  flowers.  Beside  the  Arabis  above  niei 
tinned,  A.  albida  flore  pleno  is  now  very  effective  on  aecoau 
of  it, si  long  spikes  of  double  white  flowers.  The  various  form 
of  Alyssum  saxatile  are  now  expanding  their  flowers.  A  fin 
new  variety  of  Aubriefiia,  is  that  named  Bridesmaid,  bavin 
soft  blush  or  pink  flowers  of  large  size',  and  quite  distinct,  fror 
other  types  now  in  cultivation,  and'  which  mostly  show  semi 
shade  of  purple.  In  spring  bedding  it  would  make  a,  bea.utifi 
contrast  with  A.  deltoideia  Leichtlinii,  with  its  dark  roa 
flowers. 

Iris  puniila  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  includes  two  ver 
beautiful  blue  varieties.  I.  p.  eaerulea  has  light,  sky-blv 
flowers,  almost  devoid  of  the  purple  tint  found  in  the  specie 
A  clump,  of  it,  has  a  cheerful  appearance.  The  other  one  t 
which  we  refer  is  I.  p.  Count  Andrassy,  having  dark  azure-bhi 
flowers,  with  deeper  yeans  on  the  falls.  These  plants  vai 
from  3  in.  to' 5  in.  high.  I 

Primulas  were  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  the  nursery,  n 
eluding  fine  selections  of  the,  blue  Primrose  and  blue  Polya 
thus.  Some  excellent,  selections  of  both  have,  been  made,  ar 
the  blue  Polyanthus,  or  some  of  the  plants  at  least,  show  veil 
clearly  the  origin  of  the  garden  Polyanthus  from  the  commc 
Primrose,  simply  by  the  elongation  of  the  common  flowe 
’stalk.  During  the  early  spring  .months'  this  stalk  may  m 
lengthen,  so  that  the  flowers  appear  singly  ;  whereas  in  Apr 
when  the  plants  are  growing  more  strongly,  the  common  sta, 
elongate®,  carrying  up  the  whole  truss.  (Many  cultivators  ire 
now  devised  the  name  Primrose-Polyanthus  for  this  race  ■ 
plants.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  supposed  orig! 
of  the  coloured  garden  Primrose  was  a- pale-pink  variety  naan. 
Primula  vulgaris  Sibthorpii, 'found  in  a,  wild  state.  Abo> 
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twenty-five  years  ago  a  Primula  was  very  frequent,  in  cultiva- 
tion  under  the  name  of  P.  altaica.  This  was  an  advance  on 
fibthorpii,  with  lilac  flowers,  and  occasionally  threw  up  its 
jomnion  flower-stalk.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  blue  Prim¬ 
rose  so  highly  developed  'by  the  late  Mr.  G-.  F.  Wilson  in  his 
garden  at  Wisley. 

Quite  a  giant  in  its  way  is  the  large.  Primrose  Evelyn  Ark¬ 
wright,  which  differs  from  the  common  Primrose  only  by  its 
ize.  A  beautiful  crimson-red  Primrose  is  that  named  Uecil 
Rhodes ;  the  segments  of  it  are  laced  with  white.  Other 
species  coming  under  our  notice  wereP.  rosea,  P.  r.  grandiflora, 
P.  denticulata,  P.  d.  alba,  and  others.  Some  interesting 
varieties  of  border  Auriculas  were  named  Yellow  Dusty  Miller 
md  Reef  Dusty  Miller  respectively,  which  were*  the  pride  of  our 
rrandmothers’  gardens,  and  appealed  to  the  sense  of  smell  as. 
yell  as  the  eye  by  their  quaint  and  beautiful  scented  flowers. 
Very  highly  developed,  but  a  hardy  form,  was  that  named 
Mrs.  Davis,  with  flat,  yellow  flowers  and  a  band  of  paste. 

On  the  banks  of  the  stream,  running  through  the  nursery, 
he  single  and  double  forms  of  Caltha  palustris  were  highly 
effective,  and  indicating  what  might,  be  done  on  many  estates 
laving  streams  running  through  the  grounds,  or  sheets  of  orna- 
nental  water,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  Calthas  revel  and 
>loom  abundantly. 

Several  flowering  shrubs  are  planted  about,  the  higher  part 
if  the  rockeries,  and  serve  to  give:  shelter  to  the  same  while 
beautifying  them.  Very  prominent  was  a  mass  of  Cytisus 
praecox  with  its  pale  yellow  flowers.  Magnolia,  stellata,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hedge,  was  also  flowering  late.  Of  several 
varieties  of  Pvrus,  very  fine  was  Pvrus  japonica  Simonii.  This 
is  comparatively  new,  having  reached  this  nursery  in  1900. 
Die  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson -scarlet,  and  1  in.  to 
lj  in.  across  when  fully  expanded. 


The  Herbaceous  Borders. 

Plants  in  Bloom. 

Hertensia  pnlmonarioides. 

The  species  of  Pulmonaria  usually  commence  flowering  in 
idvan.ee  of  the  Mertensias,  though  this  may  be  regarded  as  an 
:a.rly  one  among  its  kind.  The  fully-expanded  flowers,  somet¬ 
imes  get  injured  by  frosty  nights,  but  the  remaining  flowers 
lsually  restore  the  beauty  of  the  plant  when  they  expand. 
H  first  they  are  delicately  tinted  with  pink,  but  afterwards 
flange  to  a  beautiful  sky  blue.  The  large  ovate  leaves  are 
mooth  and  of  a  soft,  glaucous  hue — a  character  which  is  very 
frequent,  amongst  the.  Mertensias,  including  the  Oyster  Plant. 
This  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  but,  owing  to  its  habit 
>f  early  growth  and  flowering,  a.  sheltered  spot  should  be 
■elected  for  it  when  planting  it  on  the  border.  Usually  it 
ncreases  freely  enough,  so  that  young  plants  can  be  obtained 
by  the  division  of  the  root  stock  just,  as  the  plant  is  commemc- 
ng  to  make  fresh  growth. 

1  amine  ulus  ac  nitifolius. 

The  numerous  species  of  Crowfoot  assume  all  sorts  of  forms, 
md  the  leaves  of  this  species  may  be  said  to  resemble  an 
Vconite.  The  foliage  also  resembles  the  Trollius.  The 
i  lowers  are  white,  and  in  that  respect  are  very  different  from 
he  more  common  species  of  Crowfoot,  though  there  are  several 
fibers  that  have  equally  pure  white  flowers.  The  latter  are 
very  moderate  in  size  in  this  plant,  so>  that  I  should  recoui- 
nend  planting  the  double  form  (R.  a.  flore  pleno)  whenever 
:  t  is  obtainable,  as  the  flowers  are  not  only  more  effective,  but 
hey  last  longer.  In  selecting  a  position  for  this  plant  a  moist 
oil  is  desirable.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  succeed  in 
he  north  without,  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator 
imply  because  the  climatic  conditions  are  more  in  its  favour 
han  in  the  south  or  east  of  England.  Where  the  plant  thrives 
eadily  there  is  no  difficulty  in  propagating  it  by  division  early 
n  spring. 

)oronicum*plantagineum  exce’sum. 

Several  species  of  the  Leopard’s  Bane  find  favour  with  culti¬ 


vators  on  account  of  their  early  flowering.  Though  not  the 
earliest  to  bloom,  this  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  bloomers.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
it  is  making  headway  in  gardens  of  all  sizes.  The  plant  is  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  has  already  been,  in  bloom  for  some  time. 
Those  who  wish  their  plants  to  flower  late  in  the  season  should 
allow  them  plenty  of  room  for  expansion,  as  the  young  shoots 
keep  up  a  supply  of  bloom  till  late  in  the  autumn.  This,  how- 
over,  depends;  to  some  extent  on  the  climatic  conditions  which 
favour  growth.  We  'sometimes  hear  of  it  reaching  a  great 
height  in  the  warm,  moist  districts  near  the  sea,  but  the  average 
height,  does  not  much  exceed  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  the  plant  being 
dwarfer  in  spring  than,  later  on.  The  cultivator  can  also;  en¬ 
courage  growth  and  flowering  by  the.  frequent  renewal  of  the 
clumps.  Every  year,  or  every  second  year,  the  plants  may  be 
lifted,  divided,  and,  after  well  digging  and  enriching  the  soil, 
planting  young  pieces  to  take  the  place  of  old. 

Fritillaria  Imperialis. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  plant  throws  up  its  stems, 
battling  against  unfavourable  weather  during  March  and  April, 
is  remarkable,  and  always  serve®  to>  interest,  plant  lovers  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  When  in  full  bloom  it  is  certainly 
handsome.  The  chief  complaint  against  it.  is  that  the  leaves 
and  stems  die  down  early,  leaving  a  big  blank  in  the  garden 
where  it  existed.  That  may  be  overcome  by  planting  some¬ 
thing  of  an  annual  character  in  a  line  with  the  stems  just 
before  they  have  sufficiently  dried  up  to  let  them  be  cut.  down. 
These  annual  plants  then  grow  away  rapidly,  and  occupy  the 
space  left  by  the  cutting  of  the  Crown  Imperial.  Those  who 
dislike  the  brownish-red  colour  of  the  common  form  should 
plant  F.  I.  lutea,  which  has  bright  yellow  flowers  as  large  as  the 
red,  while  the  plant  is  just  as  easily’ cultivated.  The  bulbs  do 
not  like  frequent  disturbance  of  the  roots,  so  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  position  until  getting  over¬ 
crowded.  Recently  a  variety  of  the  Crown  Imperial  was 
brought  before  the  public  named  F.  I.  inodora,  which  has  bright 
brick-red  flowers  of  a  much  more  lively  colour  than  the  type. 
The  special  feature  of  this  variety,  however,  is  that  the  flowers 
are  not  disagreeably  scented  like  the  common  Crown  Imperial. 
Camassia  Cusickii. 

Owing  to  the  rampant  growth  of  this  bulbous  plant,  it  might 
be  described  as  the  most  bulky  species  of  Quamash.  It  is  also 
the  earliest,  to'  come  into  bloom,  and  is  notable;  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  develops  its  long  racemes  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  a  friable;  and  rather  deep  soil. 
A  little  shelter  is  also  desirable  to  protect  the  bulky;  glaucous 
leaves  from  the  effects  of  wind  early  in  the  season. 

Geum  Heldreichii  superbum. 

The  rich  orange  flowers  of  the  above  variety  are  very  bright 
and  cheerful  at  this  period  of  the  year,  the  plant  being  amongst 
the  earliest  of  its  kind  to  come  into  bloom.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  G.  cbiloense,  and  the 
stems  vary  from  12  in.  to  18  in.,  according  to  the  period  of 
the  year  and  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Although  it  commences 
to  bloom  thus  early,  young  plants  continue  to  flower  through 
the  greater  part  of  summer,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  make 
a  useful  subject  for  planting  in  beds  on  the  grass,  as  well 
as  in  the  herbaceous  border.  The  plant  is  of  easy  propaga¬ 
tion,  if  lifted  and  the  crowns  separated  with  or  without  roots. 
Those  pieces  which  have  no  roots  should  be  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  and  placed  under  a  handlight,  where  they  will  soon  develop 
roots. 

Tulipi  Didierb 

The  above  species  of  Tulip  is  closely  allied  to  T.  gesneriana, 
but.  although  a.  native  of  Savoy  and  other  parts  of  South  Europe, 
it  was  only  introduced  to  cultivation  about-  twenty-two  years 
ago.  Since  then  several  very  beautiful  varieties  have  been 
discovered  and  put  into;  commerce,  but  they  differ  chiefly  in 
colour.  The  typical  form  has  vermilion:  flowers,  with  a.  very 
handsome  black  blotch,  surrounded  by  the  pale  yellow  band  at 
the  base  of  each  segment.  As  a  species  this  may  be  said  to 
differ  from  T.  gesneriana,  by  having  the  outer  segments  acute 
instead  of  rounded.  This  gives  a  pleasing  variation  from  the 
ordinary  garden  Tulip,  and  this  form  is  particularly  evident 
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during  such  dull  weather  as  we  have  had  lately,  keeping  the 
Howers  closed,  so  that  the  form  of  the  flower  when  still  in 
bud  lias  been  very  much  under  the  eye.  Bulbs  are'  not  usually 
regarded  as  border  plants,  but  there  are  some  gardens  in  which 
Tulips  and  other  bulbs  are  planted  alternately  with  herbaceous 
plants,  so  that  when  the  bulbs  die  down  their  absence  is  not 
missed.  It  is  a  handsome  Tulip,  and  certainly  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  like  beautiful  flowers  either  t-o<  look  at  or 
for  cutting. 

Paradisia  Liliastrum. 

Although  this  closely  resembles  a  bulb  in  habit,  the  roots 
are  fleshy  and  fibrous,  like  those  of  an  Asphodel.  The  nar¬ 
row  funnel-shaped  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  very  different 
in  form  from  the  AnthericumS',  under  which  the  plant  is  often 
placed.  The  stems  and  foliage  vary  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in 
height,  according  as  the  circumstances  are  favourable  to  growth 
or  otherwise.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border.  . 

Euphorbia  Esula. 

At  present  this  European  plant,  is  rather  conspicuous  in  the 
border,  and  though  the  bracts  are  paler  yellow  than  those  of 
E.  palustris,  the  whole  plant  is  much  smaller,  and,  therefore, 
more  easily  accommodated  in  the  border.  The  last-named 
makes  second  growth  during  the  summer,  resulting  in  a,  very 
bulky  plant,  but  the  flowering  stems  of  E.  Esula  terminate  the 
height  of  the  plant  for  the  season.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
the  plant  more  graceful,  so>  that  a  tuft  of  it  does  not,  occupy 
much  space.  The  young  leaves,  but  particularly  the  bracts 
surrounding  the  flowers,  may  be  described  as  greenish-yellow. 

Lathyrus  undulatus. 

Some  years  ago  a,  little  interest,  was  created  in  an  Everlasting 
Pea,  that  flowered  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  was  reckoned 
to  be  an  old  species  that  had  become  neglected,  and  its  name 
forgotten  in  gardens.  In  gardens  it  was  known  as  L.  Sib- 
thorpii,  and  to  give  It  more  authority  was  redescribed  in  gar¬ 
dening  papers  under  that  name.  Since  then,  however,  it  has 
been  discovered  to  be,  L.  undulatus,  a,  native  of  the  regions  lying 
found  the  straits  of  Dardanelles.  The  plant  fruits  very  freely, 
so  that  it  may  readily  be  raised  in  this  way  when  increase  is 
desired.  The  root,  stocks  of  Everlasting  Peas,-  usually  dor  not 
divide  very  much,  and  are  difficult  of  propagation  in  that  way, 
or  of  transplanting,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  to  which 
the  roots  go  down.  The  rosy-purple  or  pink  flowers  are  very 
handsome,  and  quite  equal  to  those  of  L.  latifolius  in  size. 
Lathyrus  cyaneus. 

This  blue  Vetch  is  very  similar  to  L.  vermis  both  in  habit, 
height,  and  time  of  flowering.  The  flowers  are  of  a,  pale  but 
decided  blue,  slightly  tinted  with  purple  when  fully  expanded. 
In  the  bud  state,  however,  they  are  more  decidedly  purple. 
Tire  plant  is  of  compact,  bushy  habit,  about  12  in.  high,  and 
may  be  planted  in  the  front,  rows  of -the  border  in  well-drained 
soil.  It  is  a  native  of  Russia,,  and  at  present,  isi  not  much 
known  in  gardens.  J.  M‘I. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Belmont,  Belfast,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  age 
of  70.  Mr.  Dickson  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  but  continued  to  attend  to  his  duties  to  the  last. 
He  was  in  the  nurseries,  giving  some  directions  to  one  of  his 
employees,  when  he  fainted  without  warning.  The  doctor  was 
summoned,  but  within  five  minutes  he  breathed  his  last.  The 
cause  was  pronounced  to  be  heart  failure. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  an  enthusiastic  rosarian,  and  sent  his  Roses 
to  the  leading  shows,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  to  England  and 
Scotland,  where  he  secured  many  triumphs.  He  was  also  well 
known  to  the  fraternity.  His  daintily  got  up  Rose  catalogue  for 
1903  contained  a  coloured  plate  of  a  new  hybrid  perpetual  Rose 
named  Hugh  Dickson,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  valuable 
addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  class  for  many  years.  The 
cupped  blooms  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson  shaded  with  scarlet, 
and  open  well  in  all  weathers.  This  will  now  serve  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory. 


The  Balsam  :  an  Old  Florists’  Flower. 


Although  Balsams  arei  of  no.  use  to  those  who  grow  flower 
for  the  sake  of  cutting,  they  are  of  much  service  to  anyone 
who  desires  plants  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouse  or  con 
■servatoiy.  To  me  it  isi  a  matter  for  surprise  that  so  few,  com 
paratively,  take  them  in  hand,  and  I  can  only  assume  it  b 
because  they  offer  little  inducement  to  the  one  who  make- 
cut,  flowers  a,  speciality  ;  hut,  considering  that  they  are  of  yen 
little  trouble,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  sowing  seed  one  maj 
have  a  beautiful  show  of  blossoms,  it  is  to  be  regretted  thai 
they  should  have  lost  their  popularity.  As,  however,  the} 
are  old  florists’  flowers',  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  them. 

If  I  may  suggest  a  method  of  culture,  it  is  that  seed  may 
be  sown  in  a.  greenhouse  any  time  from  February  to  June,  for 
'succession.,  in,  pans' of  well-drained  soil,  consisting  of  old  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand  ;  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  barely 
covering  them ;  the  pans  should  be  kept  in.  a  fairly  moist 
heat  of  60  deg.,  and  as  soon,  as  the  young  plants  are  well  into 
their  second  leaf  they  should!  be,  potted  -off  into  thumbs,  and 
these'  placed  on  trays  or  a,  bed  of  ashes  in  the  house  ;  this  will 
prevent  a  too  speedy  evaporation — a  very  common  state  oi 
affairsl  with  seedlings  when  in  small  pots.  They  should  be 
shifted  again  when,  these*  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  for 
the  second  removal .  somei  decayed  cow  manure  should  be 
added  to  the  compost.  In  this  the  plants  will  grow  rapidly, 
and  every  inducement  should  bei  given  them  by  encouraging 
a  humid  atmosphere,  at  the  same  time  affording  ventilation. 
I  fin'd  that  a  shelf  near  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  shade  from 
hot  sun  can,  be  given,  is  the  best  position  until  their  final 
potting,  which  may  be  into'  6  in.  or  8  in.  pots  if  larger  speci¬ 
mens  are  desired.  As  the  buds  commence  toi  show,  applica¬ 
tions  of  liquid  manure  in,  a  weak  state  may  be  given  the 
plants  once  or1  twice  a  week.  At  this  period  they  will  need 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  benefit  greatly  by  change  of  stimu¬ 
lants.  Sheep  .droppings,  well  diluted,  and  an  artificial  fer¬ 
tiliser  I  have  used  with  much  success.  Care  must  be  taken 
if  greenfly  makes  its  appearance  toi  rid  the  plants  by  syringing 
or  fumigating ;  but  plants  in,  a  healthy  condition  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  troubled  with  this  pest.  Very  beautiful  are  the  blossoms 
of  Balsams,  and  a  batch  of  plants  in  a  conservatory  are  most 
attractive;  they  are,  moreover,  when  in  6-in.  pots,  veiy  con¬ 
venient,  for  table  decoration.  In  a  word,  then,  to'  be  successful 
with  these  charming  old  florists’  flowers,  there  must  be  steady 
growth  maintained  from  the  seed  pan  to  the  blooming  pot; 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  root-cramped,  but  must  be 
shifted  on  immediately  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of 
the  pots  ;  neither  must  they  be  neglected  in  watering.  A 
light  house  where  air  can  be  admitted,  giving  each  plant  its 
proper  room  space,  and  bringing  them  on  gradually  into 
bloom,  rather  than*  forcing  them  into  flower,  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  cultivator.  Forcing  is  often  attended  by  thin, 
spindly  growth,  and  thrips  often  follow ;  but  given  a  liberal 
compost,,  in,  the  Balsams  we  have  flowers  differing  from  the 
ordinary  run,,  although  of  no,  value  for  cutting,  yet  provide  a 
good  show  of  blossoms  wliicli  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
beautiful  cannot  fail  to*  admire,  and  it  is  on.  these  grounds  I 
think  they  are  deserving  of  a,  much  wider  culture  than  what 
is  accorded  them  to-day. 


W.  F. 


Champion  Cottage  Gardener. — The  picturesque  little  village 
of  Witley,  Surrey,  has 'the  honour  of  numbering  among  its  folk 
one  Charles  Bridgewater,  who  has  just  been  presented  with  the 
Sil-ver  Knightian  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
having  secured  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  count}  of 
Surrey  for  . the  excellence  of.  his  cottage  gardening.  On  the 
authority  of  experts  his  garden  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  m 
England.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Knightian  Medal  has  evei 
been  presented  to  any  man  in  any  county  for  successful  work 
in  cottage  gardening,  and  the  society  has  been  in  existence  just 
one  hundred  years.  Bridgewater  only  works  in  liis  garden  in 
the  intervals  of  his  daily  employment  as  a  carter.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Mrs.  Brodrick. 


May  14,  1904. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

May  3rd. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Clio. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  rounded  and  of  good  form, 
while  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  soft  rosy-purple,  with  an 
occasional  brown  blotch  on  them.  Award  of  Merit  to  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange, 

Stone,  Staffs. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum  Gurney  Wilson. 

The  ground  colour  of  this  variety  is  pure  white,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  thickly,  spotted  with  greenish-purple.  _  Of 
the  several  varieties  and  allied  forms  of  this  particular  species, 
this  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Gurney  Wilson,  Esq.,  Glenthorn,  Haywards  Heath. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Clivia  miniata  aurea. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  desire  of  raisers  to 
procure  a  yellow  Clivia-  This  has  been  secured  chiefly  by  the 
washing  out  of  the  orange,  so  to  speak,  leaving  the  ground 
colour  of  a  primroseiyellow,  deepening  to  a  richer  hue  at  the 
base.  This  is  the  most  decided  yellow  variety  we  have  seen, 
but  we  hope  tbe  raiser  will  be  able  to  improve  upon  it 
by  getting  broader  segments.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs- 
‘  Powys  Rogers,  Burneloose,  Perranwell,  R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 

Saxifraga  muscoides  Rhei  superba. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  soft  ro'sv-pink 
overlying  a  white  ground,  and  they  are  borne  on  stems 
similar  in  height  to  those  of  Guildford  Seedling.  Being 
a  much  taller  and  stronger  grower  than  S.  muscoides 
atropurpurea,  it  is  a  veiy  valuable  recent  addition  to 
the  rock  garden.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  T.  S. 

Ware,  Limited,  Feitham,  Middlesex  ;  and  to  Mr.  G. 

Reutke,  The  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent.  Our 
illustration  represents  this  plant  as  it  was  commencing 
to  flower  a  short  time  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 

Ban-  and  Sons,  Long  Uitton,  Surrey. 

Digitalis  cauariensis. 

This,  popular  Foxglove  has  shrubby  stems  2  ft.  to' 

2^  ft.  high,  bearing  a  close  raceme  of  flowers  on  the 
top,  and  clothed  with  lanceolate,  elliptic,  leatheay  leaves 
tapering  to  the  base  and  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  fuscusrorange  hue,  with  a  short  tube  and  two  gaping 
lips.  The  upper  lip  is  large,  being  made  up  of  two 
segments,  while  the  lower  lip  consists  of  three  narrow 
lobes.  Botanical  Certificate  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  W  are1,  Ltd. 

Lomaria  Mayii 

The  fronds  of  this  bold  and  handsome  Lomaria  on  the  plant 
shown  were  about  2 1-  ft.  long  and  9  in.  to1  14  in.  at  the  widest 
part.  In  texture  they  are  somewhat  leathery,  with  long, 
pointed,  linear  pinnae'.  First-class  Certificate  to>  Mr.  H.  B 
May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Nicotiana  Sanderae. 

This  new  hybrid  Tobacco  plant  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  public  at  the  Temple  Show  last  year.  Since  then  the 
raisers  have  been  able  to  test  its  capabilities  in  various  ways. 
Under  glasj  it  may  be  flowered  quite  early  in  the  season  by 
special  treatment,  and  produces  stems  about  a  yard  in  heigbt. 
When  grown  as  a  hardy  annual  in  the  open  air  the  plant  isi 
dwarf  and  bushy,  continuing  to  produce  flowers  all  the  season. 
It  wasi  raised  between  N.  forgetiana.  and  affinis,  and  has  bright 
carmine-red  flowers  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  the 
parent® ;  and  as  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  the 
plant  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  its  class.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to'  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albansi 
Carnation  Leander. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  3^  in.  across,  with  broad 


and  rounded  petals  of  a  rich  salmon-red.  The  plant  is  a  iairly 
tall  grower.  Award  of  Merit  to'  Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons, 
Hanover  Square,  W.  We  may  here  state  that  about  twelve 
years  ago  a  yellow  border  Carnation  was  raised  and  put  into 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Leander. 

Tritonia  Prince  of  Orauge. 

The  flower’s,  of  this  variety  are  light  orange,  with  some  trans¬ 
parent  patches  at  the  sides,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a. 
variety  of  T.  fenestrata.  Some  of  these  Cape  bulbs  are  very 
beautiful,  but  more  neglected  than  they  should  be.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Miss  Willmott,  Wariey  Place,  Great  Warley. 

Onosma  albo-roseum. 

The  evergreen  or  persistent  leaves  of  this  rock  plant  are 
densely  covered  with  silky  gray  hairs.  The  lower  ones  are 
oblong,  while  those  at  the  base  of  the  flowers  are  lanceolate. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  tubular,  considerably  inflated  at 
the  top  and  white,  changing  to  rose  with  age.  If  it  proves 
hardy,  it  will  be  a  beautiful  and  interesting  addition  to'  the 
alpine  garden.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch,  Hants.  We  figured  this  species  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  445. 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

Narcissus  Englehearti  White  Ensign. 

The  segments  of  this  handsome  variety  are  broad,  overlap¬ 


ping,  and  white.  The  veiy  large  flattened  and  broad  crown 
is  bright  yellow. 

Narcissus  Flag  of  Truce, 

This  might  be  described  as  an  artificially  raised  hybrid  of 
Johnstoni  belonging  to  the  Snowdrop  type,  the  segments  and 
crown,  being  white.  It  is  therefore  a  chaste  and  choice  variety. 

Narcissus  Count  Visconti. 

This  is  also  a  large  form  of  N.  Johnstoni,  previously  den 
scribed  in  The  Gardening  World. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  to  each  of  the  above  three 
when  shown  by  Miss  Willmott. 

Tulip  Sir  T.  Lipton. 

The  flowers  of  this  garden  variety  are  bell-shaped,  of  large 
size  and  crimson-red,  with  a  wedge-shaped  yellow  blotch  at 
the  base,  overlaid  with  pale  blue.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veit ch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Tulip  de  Wet. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  of  large  size  and  rich  orange- 
scarlet',  overlying  yellow,  with  a.  yellow  base.  It  is  a  hand- 
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some,  brightly-coloured  Tulip.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitcli  and  Sons-,  and  Messrs.  Bail'  and  Sons. 

Tulip  Inglescombe  Pink. 

In  this  we  have  a,  May-flowering  or  cottage  Tulip  of  large 
size,  pitcher-shaped,  and  of  a  soft-  flesh-red  and  darker  inside, 
with  a  triangular  pale  blue  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 
Award  of  Merit  to-  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  ;  and  to  Messrs.  W. 
Ware  and  Co.,  Limited,  Inglescombe,  Bath. 

Tulip  Moucheron'; 

In  this  we  have  a  large  crimson  Tulip-  flowering  in  thei  first 
half  of  May.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  It.  H.  Bath,  Limited, 
Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


Notes  on  Onions. 

The  year  1903  will  long  be  remembered  as  ranking  among 
the  worst  of  bad  seasons  from  a  “  gardening  ”  point-  of  view. 
The  cold,  sunless-,  and  -excessively  wet  weather  had  been  pretty 
general  tlmoughout  the  country,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  had 
suffered  more  or  less  in  consequence,  according  to-  their  char¬ 
acter -and  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  were  planted. 

Onion,  growers,  and  especially  those  who  grow  high-class 
stocks  for  -exhibition  or  seed-sa-ving,  had  a  most  disheart¬ 
ening  season.  From  the  veiy  commencement  in  early  spring, 
to  the  time  of  harvesting,  the  -weather  had  been,  most  trying 
and  unfavourable  to  success,  and  it  could  easily  be  pro-phes-ied 
that  the  late  shows  would  bring  out  but  few  really  goo-d  samples-. 
Not  that  large  h-ulbs  have  been  entirely  absent  from  the  beds, 
but  as  every  grower  knows,  something  more  than  mere  size  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  good  bulb  for  exhibition.  There 
must  be  symmetry  of  form,  firmness  of  texture  and  good 
finish,  all  of  which  qualities  were  sadly  lacking  in  last  season’s 
crop. 

Most  -of  the  large  bulbs  were  coarse  and  uneven,  soft  and 
flabby,  rough-skinned  and  thick-necked,  while  the  number  of 
bolters  has  been  far  above  the  usual  average.  All  this  went  to 
foretell  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  keeping  the  bulbs 
sound,  even  through  the  s-h-ow  season,  while  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
taining  goo-d  bulbs  for  seed-production  this  year  was  gloomy 
indeed.  As,  however,  we  cannot  undo  the  results  -o-f  the  past 
season,  the  best  thing  is  to  seek  to-  profit  by  o-ur  experience  by 
carefully  noting  the  measure-  -o-f  success  that  has  attended  crops 
grown  under  varying  circumstances,  thereby  enabling  us  to 
adopt  in  future  the  best  po-sible  method  of  culture. 

I  have  seen  many  stocks  grown  on  soils-  o-f  varying  character 
and  cultivated  on  different  principles,  and  doubtless:  the  crops 
from  heavy,  tenacious  soils  have  proved  most  unsatisfactory. 
It  is,  of  course,  easily  understood  that  the  superabundance  of 
moisture,  combined  with  lack  of  sufficient  sunshine,  should  tell 
more  heavily  against  the  heavy-ground  crops  than,  in  the  case 
of  crops  grown,  on  lighter,  and  consequently  drier,  so-ils ;  still 
last,  season’s  crops  went  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  light  soil  is 
far  preferable  to  heavy  soil  for  Onion  glowing.  All,"  ho-we-ver, 
have  not  the  choice  of  soil  or  site  in  their  own  hands,  and 
where  only  heavy  soil  is  at  disposal  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  make  the  best  of  the  unavoidable,  and  by  care  and  judgment 
much  may  be  done  toi  surmount  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  unsuitable  soil  and  situation. 

Of  greatest  importance  in  wet  seasons  (and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  in  dry  seasons  also)  is  that  heavy  land  must  be  veiy 
deeply  dug,  not.  only  because  the  Onion  is  a  deep-rooting  sub¬ 
ject,  but  that  deep  digging  greatly  assists  drainage  in  wet 
seasons,  and  assists  in  the  retention  of  moisture  in.  dry  weather. 

The-  best  Onions  I  ever  saw  were  grown  on  ground  that  had 
been  moved  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  and  last  season  I  lifted  Onionsi 
from  deeply-dug  land  that  realised  more  than  double  the  weight 
of  those-  from  the  same  stock  grown  on  similar  land  cultivated 
only  one  spit-  deep. 

The  manner  of  feeding  affects  in  no  small  degree  the  keeping 
qualities  of  Onions  ;  this  fact  ha.s  been  more-  forcibly  impressed 


upon  one  last  year  than  ever  before.  Onions  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  gross  feeders,  but  crops  that  have  been  heavily  dressed 
with  animal  manure  are  already  showing  signs  of  decay,  so 
also-  are  tho-se  to-  which  chemical  manures  have  been  indis¬ 
criminately  applied.  One  bed  I  fed  with  nitrate  of  soda  has 
scarcely  a  bulb  that  has  no-t  burst,  while  the  best  bed  I  had 
was  fed  with  frequent  but  light  dressings  of  soot,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  guano-,  alternately.  I  should  add  that  when  the 
ground  was  forked  over  in  spring  previous  to  planting,  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  J-in.  bones  was  worked  in.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
just  folly  to-  apply  liquid  manure,  in  any  quantity  during  such 
a  season,  as  the  past  summer  has  been.  The  ground  has  been 
so-  continuously  sodden  that  it  has  been  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to-  allow  the  ground  to  dry  on  every  possible  occasion, 
thereby  giving  access  to  the  purifying  and  sweetening  air, 
whereas  the  application  of  liquid  manure  would  only  tend  to 
still  further  clog  and  sour  it. 

Harvesting  Onions  was-  a  difficult  task  last  season,  and  unless 
extra  care  has  been  taken  it  will  probably  be  found  the  bulbs 
have  not  thoroughly  ripened.  My  usual  plan  has  been  to  go 
over  the  beds  a  week  before  lifting-time,  bending  the  necks  of 
any  that  still  remained  erect,  then  in  due  course  the  bulbs-  were 
lifted  (choosing  a  bright,  dry  day)  and  laid  out  thinly  upon  the 
ground  to-  dry.  Last  year  racks  had  to  be  constructed  of 
ceiling  laths  on  which  to-  lay  the  Onions,  raising  them  so-  that 
the  air  could  pass  under  and  around  them.  By  this  means 
they  were  prevented  from  rotting  on  the  under-side,  which  they 
w  ould  certainly  have  done-  if  left  upon  the  wet  ground.  As 
so-o-n  as  thoroughly  dry,  -all  were,  removed  to-  an  airy  shed  and 
laid  thinly  out  on  a  wooden  flo-o-r. 

After  all,  the-  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable,  and  careful 
attention  to  minor  details  will  ensure  a  useful  and  valuable 
crop-  o-f  one  of  the  very  best,  vegetables  grown. 

Albert  J.  MacSelf. 

Le-a.  Farm,  Fo-rmhy. 


The  Culture  of  Violets  in  Pots. 

To  cultivate  Violets  successfully  in  pots.,  one  must  commence 
with  clean.,  healthy  stock,  either  by  runners-  o-r  divisions  of  the 
plants:  after  flowering  in  the  spring,  say  from  the  middle  of 
April.  In  the  first  case  the  runners  are  not  so  plentiful  in  the 
variety  I  specially  recommend — namely,  La.  France,  but  during 
the  season  as  they  do-  show  on  the  parent  plants  they  can  all 
be  propagated  and  will  come  in  useful.  By  breaking  up  and 
dividing  the  o-ld  plants^  any  over-hard  shoo-ts  should  be  taken 
out  and  planted  outdoors-  fo-r  stock  ^  the  others  should  be- 
potted  up,  say  from  two  or  four  crowns,  in  pots  4  in.  to  5  in. 
in  diameter. 

The  soil  to  be  used  should  be  of  a  fairly  friable  nature, 
two  parts  loam,  one  leaf-mould,  one  wood  ashes  and  lime 
rubble,  with  a.  little  bone-meal,  potting  pretty  firmly  and  stand¬ 
ing  all  in  a  cold  frame,  dewing  with  the-  syringe  morning  and 
evening,  and  shading  slightly  from  the  sun  until  established, 
which  ought  to-  be  in-  ten  days  or  a.  fortnight,  when  they  can 
be  moved  to  their  summer  quarters  on  a  clean,  firm  bottom 
of  ashesi.  Carefully  attend  to  watering  and  syringing,  that 
being  the  best  preventive  from  their  worst,  enemy,  red 
spider.”  They  will  benefit,  from  a  drop  of  soot-water  on,ce  a 
we-ek  when,  their  pots  become-  pretty  well  filled  with  roots.  It 
improves  the  colour  of  their  leaves-. 

Feeding  must  be  veiy  carefully  carried  out  by  the-  cultivator, 
as  overlarge  and  abundant  foliage  often  comes  to  grief  from 
mould  or  mildew  during  the  long  dark  nights  of  winter  in  cold 
frames  merely  protected  fro-m  frost  and  wet.  Exposed  on  all 
favourable  occasion, si  to  light  and  air,  soon  after  the  New  Year 
they  can  be  gently  assisted  by  putting  them  in  a,  cool  pit,  or 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse  or  Peach-ho-use  well  up  to  the  glass-. 
Temperature  45  to  50  deg. 

My  opinion  is  the  more  gently  they  are  moved  on,  the  more 
regular  the  flowers  will  come,  and  the  flowers-  will  be  of  better 
size  and  colour.  ’  L.  L. 
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Daffodils  from  Chester. 

Narcissus  Leedsii  Elaine. — In  the  early  days  of  the  hybridi¬ 
sation  of  Daffodils  which  produced  the  modem  races,  N.  Leedsii 
was  produced  from  N.  poculiformis  and  N.  incomparabilis. 
This  wave  a  race  of  pale-flowered  Daffodils  with  white  segments, 
and  very  slender  in  most  cases  in  their  proportions.  About 
fifty  of  these  forms  of  N.  Leedsii  were  at  one  time  named,  but 
most  of  them  have  disappeared  from  nurserymen’s  catalogues. 
Since  then,  however,  the  list  has  been  largely  supplemented  by 
fresh  hybrids,  produced  by  raisers  who  have  worked,  and  are 
still  working,  with  some  definite  object  in  view.  This  is  to  get 
more  solid  and  larger  flowers,  with  much  better 'texture*  than 
was  possessed  by  the  old  forms  of  N.  Leedsii. 

One  of  the  indefatigable  workers  in  this  line  is  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  "who  seems  to*  have  raised  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  the  medium-crowned  or  cha.lice  Daffodils.  N. 
Leedsii  Elaine  was  on©  of  the  forms  of  his  raising,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a,  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Narcissus  Committee 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  May  7th,  1901. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  this  beautiful  variety 
from  flowers  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  who*  now 
offer  the  variety  for  the  first  time  in  their  list  of  Daffodils. 
The  flowers  measure  3  in.  and  3J  in.  across  the  expanded 
perianth.  The*  segments  are*  very  broad,  imbricated  in  their 
lower  half,  and  of  a,  beautiful  pale  ivory-white.  The  chalice  is 
comparatively  short  for  N.  Leedsii,  but  still  sufficiently  long  to 
place*  it  in  that  categoiy.  When  first  expanded  it  is  pale 
lemon,  but  gradually  fades  off  almost  to  white,  and,  being  cup- 
sliaped  and  widely  expanded,  it  sets  off  the  centre  of  the  flower 
handsomely.  The  flowers  are  also*  sweetly,  though  not  so 
powerfully,  scented  as  the*  forms  of  N.  poeticus. 

This  hybrid  variety  will  be*  very  valuable  for  cutting  after 
it  has  become  sufficiently  plentiful.  The*  flowers*  are*  slightly 
nodding,  but  stand  up  gracefully  when  placed  loosely  in  glass 
or  other  vases  of  water.  When  the*  flowers  reached  us  they 
were*  completely  crumpled  up  owing  to  the  dryness  *of  the  bo*x, 
but  after  two  hours  in  water  they  expanded  t,o*  perfection  as 
shown  in  the  photograph.  The*  variety  blooms  in  the  second 
half  of  April,  but  this  year  will  last*  till  well  into  May,  and  in 
water  the  blooms  are  very  durable. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  also*  sent  us  a  bunch  o*f  various  choice  and 
better-known  Daffodils  now  in  bloom.  Mme.  de  Graaff  was 
in  first-class  condition,  and  quite  equal  to  the  best  in  size  of 
its  kind.  Other  varieties  allied  to  this  were*  Mrs*. 
Camm  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  both  of  them  being 
smaller  than  Mme.  de  Graaff,  but  similar  in  colour. 
Mrs.  Camm  we  consider  the  better  of  the  two,  though  the 
trumpet  of  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  of  a  darker  lemon.  No*  collec¬ 
tion  can  be  complete*  or  well  represented  that  does  not  contain 
Horsfieldi  and  Empress*.  Emperor  belongs  to  this  same  class, 
but  has  a*  more*  massive  trumpet,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

Those  who*  have*  Glory  of  Leiden  well  know  that  it  is  notable 
for  the  great  width  of  its  trumpet,  which  is  only  slightly 
widened  at  the  mouth  and  not  flanged  in  the  same  way  as 
Mme.  de  Graaff.  A  very  popular  one  is  N.  maximus,  often 
spoken  of  as  Trumpet  maximus,  with  uniformly  golden-yellow 
flowers  and  a  widely-expanded  and  flanged  trumpet.  Grandee 
is  amongst  the  latest*  of  the  trumpet*  varieties  t*o*  com©  into 
i  bloom  *and  the  dwarfest*.  It.  is  now  in  full  bloom,  however,  at 
|  Chester,  and  is  notable  for  the  broad  over-lapping  white  seg¬ 
ments  and  the  deep  yellow  trumpet*.  The  dwarf  habit*  is  also 
:  accompanied  by  very  broad,  glaucous  lea.ve*s.  The  variety 
!  might  be  more  extensively  planted  for  late  decoration  of  the 
garden. 

Amongst  the  smaller  Daffodils  that  have  been  introduced 
from  a*  wild  condition,  none  is  prettier  than  N.  .Tohnstoni  Queen 
of  Spain,  which  has  the  segments*  more  or  less  reflexed  after 
the  manner  of  cyclamineus*,  but  more*  often  twisted  and  not 
lying  closely  against  the  tube.  The*  whole  flower  is  o*f  a*  beau¬ 
tiful  soft  lemon  and  certainly  handsome.  Apparently  it  is*  a 


natural  hybrid  between  some  of  the*  trumpet  forms*  and  N. 
triandrus',  for  it  has  been  reproduced  artificially  both  in  form 
and  colour,  though  generally  larger  owing  to  some  large 
modern  trumpet  variety  having  been  used  in  the  parentage. 

A  number  of  the  medium-crowned  Daffodils  were*  also*  sent 
us,  and  the  first  place  must  be*  given  to*  Sir  Wa.tkin,  which  was 
originally  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  in  a.  Welsh 
garden,  and  now  finds*  a.  place  in  every  collection  of  Daffodils. 
The  massive  trumpet  and  flower  generally  have  long  remained 
unrivalled  by  any  variety  in  commerce*.  Particularly  fine 
was  N.  aurantius  plenus,  having  yellow  segments  interleaved 
with  orange  ones  about  half  the  length.  Another  double 
medium-crowned  Daffodil  was*  albus  aurantius  plenus,  the  s*e*g- 
ments*  of  which  were  white,  interleaved  with  short,  bright 
orange  ones,  thus  making  a*  beautiful  contrast.  These  twoi 
double  varieties  belong  to  N.  incomparabilis.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  Cynosure,  a,  single  large  starry  flower  with  pale 
segments  and  a  yellow  crown  edged  with  orange. 

Duchess  of  Westminster  is  a,  variety  of  N.  Leedsii,  having 
overlapping  white  segments  and  a  lemon*  crown.  This  variety 


Narcissus  Leedsii  Elaine. 


is  very  serviceable*  for  spring  bedding",  and  is  often  used  for 
that  purpose  in  parks  and  private  gardens.  Two*  fine  varieties 
were  also  sent  us  belonging  to*  the  Barri  section,  and  both  of 
them  are  indispensable  where  plenty  of  flowers*  are  desired. 
There  is  no  freer-flowering  variety  than,  N.  B.  conispicuus,  with 
its  pale  lemon  overlapping  segments  and  bright  orange  edge 
to  the*  crown.  The  variety  is-  also-  sweetly  scented.  The  other 
variety  to*  which  we  alluded  is*  Mrs*.  C.  Bowley,  with  nearly 
white  segments  and  a*  short*  wide  cup  of  a*  rich  orange*  to*  the 
base,  and  beautifully  plaited.  The  small  double*  Campemelle 
(N.  odo-rusi  minor  plenus)  was  a,  sweet  thing  in,  its  way,  the 
blooms  being  of  moderate  s*ize  and  made  up  of  light,  and  dark 
yellow  segments  and  sweetly  scented.  It  is*  an  easily-grown 
flower  and  useful  for  cut*  flowers  or  for  garden  decoration,  last¬ 
ing  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 


The  Broccoli  season  is  over  ill  the  Euan  Minor  district,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  the  farmers  have  commenced  to  clear  the  fields  for 
the  tilling  of  corn. 
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Growing  Single  Stem  Crotons. 

In  this  instance  particular  varieties  must  be  selected.  The 
best  sorts  for  the  purpose  are  as  follows : —Broad-leaved : 
Thompsonii,  Reidii,  russellianum,  Disraelii,  and  Baron  James 
de  Rothschild.  Narrow-leaved :  Superbum,  Golden  Ring,  War- 
renii,  Chelsoni,  Countess,  Mrs.  Dorman,  and  Aigburthense. 
Queen  Victoria  and  Undulatum,  with  leaves  of  medium  width, 
may  also  be  added  to  the  collection. 

The  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  the  taking  of  upright 
growths  and  striking  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80  deg.  This 
operation  is  best  carried  out  in  the  autumn.  The  growths  at 
that  time  of  the  year  are  firmer  and  less  sappy  than  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  thereby  giving  less  check  to  the  plant.  "W  ell- 
coloured  pieces  should  always  be  taken,  with  leaves  to  the  base 
of  the  .cutting. 

Another  method,  and  a  decidedly  better  one,  of  obtaining 
plants  is  to  take  off  rings  of  the  outer  skin  from  round  the 
stems  of  good  strong  growths,  and  tie  moss — sphagnum  is 
preferable — round  the  stems  above  the  wounds. 

The  best  time  to  do  this  work  is  about  March  1st.  In  five  or 
six  weeks  the  moss  mill  be  filled  with  roots,  having,  of  course, 
been  kept  moist  during  that  time  with  the  syringe.  The  tops 
may  then  be  cut  off,  placed  in  small  pots,  and  transferred  to 
the  propagating  house  for  a  period  of  ten  days  or  so  to  en¬ 
courage  root  action,  afterwards  bringing  them  back  again  to 
their  permanent  quarters. 

A  slower  but  certainly  a  better  way  is  to  split  small  pots 
lengthwise,  and  place  these  round  the  roots,  tying  them  to¬ 
gether  again  with  the  specimens  in  the  centres.  Fixing  the 
pots  to  a  stake  with  .string  or  wire  will  hold  them  in  position. 
Then  fill  them  up  with  soil  containing  a  good  proportion  of: 
leaf-mould.  After  this  keep  cutting  through  the  stems  below 
the  pots,  never  allowing  the  young  roots  to  become  dry.  In 
a  few  more  weeks  they  can  be  separated  from  the  old  plants 
altogether  and  put  in  larger  pots. 

If  this  system  is  carried  out  carefully  and  properly  not  a 
single  leaf  should  fall  off,  and  larger  plants  can  be  had  than 
by  cuttings,  with  foliage  down  to  the  tops  of  the  pots. 

Crotons  should  he  planted  in,  a.  good  rich  soil,  in  which 
friable  loam  predominates,  and  with  enough  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  compost  open.  Bone  meal  as  a  manure  should  not  be 
omitted.  When  the  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots  sheep 
and  cow  liquid  manures  should  be  very  liberally  given  them. 
Most  people  are  afraid  of  over-feeding,  but  this  need  not  be,  if 
care  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  at  the  beginning.  Crotons 
respond  to  the  treatment  by  pushing  up  strong,  sturdy  growth 
and  beautiful,  graceful  leaves.  The  usual  stove  temperature  is 
required.  The  house  must  also  be  always  kept  moist. 

Single  stems  on  no  account  should  become  dry  at  the  roots, 
else  the  result  will  be  the  falling  away  of  the  bottom  leaves. 
Too  much  water,  however,  is  far  more  obnoxious,  souring  the 
soil  and  ruining  the  plants  altogether.  The  first  signs  of  over¬ 
watering  are  the  loss  of  the  younger  leaves  towards  the  apex. 

In  the  event  of  the  plants  becoming  “  leggy,”  ringing  and 
mossing  must  again  be  resorted  to.  Abundance  of  light  is 
necessary  to  develop-  the  colour  in  the  leaves,  and  to  make 
sh-o-rtrjointed,  healthy  gro-wth.  Air,  too,  must  be  admitted 
into  the  house  o-n  all  favourable  occasions.  The  Lack  of  fresh 
air  is  another  cause  of  plants  losing  their  leaves.  The  syringe 
must  be  brought  into-  actio-n  twice  daily,  except  during  the  short 
dull  days  of  winter,  onc-e  a  day  being  then  sufficient. 

Mealy  bug  and  scale  will  no-  do-ubt  ass-ert  their  rights  among 
the  Crotn-ns,  as  elsewhere.  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 
A  go-o-d  antidote  is  frequent  syringing  with  water  that  has  b-een 
in  a  tub  or  barrel  with  a  bag  of  sheep  manure  amongst  it. 
This  liquid  is  of  -course  clear  and  the  colour  of  tea.,  none  of 
the  solids  in  the  manure  being  permitted  to  ent-er  the  water. 
It  is  also  of  great  advantage  to  the  welfare  of  the  Crotons. 
Should  a  cure  be  needed,  warm  water  containing  soft  soap 
and  a  little  paraffin  is  -a,s  go-o-d  as  any,  either  for  sponging  or 
syringing.  All  lateral  shoots  must  be  pinched  -off  close  to-  the 
stem.  The  best  time  is  when  they  are  about  11,  in.  long.  All 
plants,  to"  n-o-t.  growing  perpendicular  must  be  kept  in  position 


with  stakes.  Where  sphagnum  moss  is  procurable  it  should  be 
use  to  cover  the  stages  and  the  plants  placed  upon  it,  retain¬ 
ing  moisture  better  than  gravel. 

Baron  James-  de  Bothschild  is  the  easiest  grown  single  stem 
Croton.  Superbum  is  simply  superb.  Golden  Ring  is  like 
other  go-lden,  rings — if  one  does  not  look  after  it,  he  will  lose 
it-.  It  is  difficult  to  grow,  but  when  done  well  repays  the  labour 
with  its  magnificence.  James  P.  Dickson, 

The  Gle-n  Gardens-,  N.B. 


Vases  for  Pleasure  Grounds. 

This  might  be-  made  a  far  more  interesting  feature  in  our 
pleasure  grounds  than  it  is,  for  what  is  more  beautiful  than 
va-ses  standing  away  out  in  the  grounds?  The  different-  styles 
and  shapes  of  va-s-es  are  interesting,  as  well  as  the  plants  grown 
in  them.  A  go-o-d  choice  of  va-s-es  is  to  be  had.  An  enter¬ 
prising  firm  in  the  north  of  London  issue  a  large  sheet  con¬ 
taining  numerous  engravings.  They  may  be  either  of  marble, 
stone,  terra-cotta-,  or  iron.  The  -shallow  f-o-rms  should  be 
avoided ;  t-hough  some  -of  them  are  externally  beautiful,  they 
are  useless  for  plant-  growing,  those  with  deep,  ca-pacious  bowls 
being  the^bes-t. 

Places  most  -suitable  for  vases  are  at-  entrances  to  different 
parts  of  the  grounds,  also  where  several  walks  converge. 
Against  a  background  of  shrubs  they  look  well,  breaking  up 
the  dull  greenery.  They  are  also  useful  on  terrace  walls  and 
walks,  and  at  the  sides  of  steps,  etc. 

There  -is  a  whole  host-  of  plants  that  look  well  in  vases.  * 
Among  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Ivy  Pelargoniums,  excellent 
for  large  o-r  small  vase®.  Solanum  j-asmin-oddes  and  Lysi- 
machia  Numimularia,  -are  two-  pretty  trailing  plants.  Tropaeo- 
lum  Phoebe  is  a  beautiful  variety,  having  deep  yellow  and 
crimson  flowers ;  also  T.  Co-olg’ardie,  flowers  bright  yellow. 
Verbenas  can  be  had  in  nearly  a-11  colours,  not  forgetting  V. 
Miss  Willmott,  with  its  lovely  salmon-pink  flowers.  Helio¬ 
trope,  Ageratum,  Abutilo-n  Tbo-mp-sonii,  A.  ve-xillarium  va-riega- 
t-um  are  also  good.  Fuchsias,  in  their  many  varieties,  are  most 
useful.  Begonia-s  used  with  spreading  Lobelias  make  a  charm-  - 
ing  contrast.  Nep-efa  Glecho-ma  variegata-,  with  its  silvery 
leaves,  tall  Nasturtium  and  Coreopsis,  are  by  no-  means  to  be 
despised  where  room  under  glass  is  limited. 

Fo-r  bolder  foliage  the  folio-wing  plants  are  useful :  — Co-rdy- 
line  indivisa,  the-  bro-nzyibo-loured  Ricinus,  Aralia  Sieboldii, 
Echeve-ria  me-tallica-,  the  green  American  Agave  and  its  varie¬ 
gated  fo-rm,  Agave  Americana  variegata,  being  most  useful. 

Thorough  -drainage  is  essential  for  vases-,  and  an  exit-  for  the 
water  should  always  be  provided.  In  the  case  of  a  deep  vase, 
an  inverted  flower-p-o-t  with  a  few  inches  -o-f  crock  answers  well. 
For  the  smaller  o-nes  crocks  placed  witli  the  hollow  side  down¬ 
wards  are  sufficient. 

The-  soil  sho-uld  be  of  a  rich  nature,  a  compost  consisting  o-f 
a  good  turfy  loam,  hal'f-spent  manure,  and  a  little  bone-meal 
mixed  well  together.  Provide  s-om-e  half-rott-en  turves  to  place 
over  the  crooks.  Do-  not  fill  the  vases  too-  full  at  first;  two- 
thirds  is  usually  sufficient-,  thus  leaving  ro-o-m  for  planting. 

The  time  to-  plant  depends  o-n  whether  they  are  movable 
or  not.  Tho-s-e  that  are  may  be-  filled  in  March  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  -of  April,  and  put-  under  glass  to-  get  well  established 
before  being  placed  outside  at  the  end  of  May.  Vases  that 
cannot  be  moved  -may  be  filled  early  in  J unei.  with  strong  plants 
that  have  be-en  well  hardened  off ;  the  success  of  the  plants  to 
a  great  extent  depends  o-n  this. 

Caret  should  be  taken  not  to  -over-water  for  a  week  or  two, 
but  when  well  established  more  water  will  be-  needed.  The 
s-oil  should  never  be  allowed  to  shrink  from  the  sides.  As  the 
soil  in  the  vase*  becomes  exhausted  so-me  kind  of  feeding  must 
be-  resorted  t-o-.  This  may  take  the  form  of  liquid  manure, 
given  in  a  diluted  state  twice  a  week,  or  a  sprinkling  of  a. 
good  artificial  manure  once  a  fortnight.  Starved  plants  are, 
never  beautiful,  but-  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  grown 
in  vases.  H.  W. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


To  Test  the  Hardiness  of  Plants. 


.  The  advent  of  the  refri  aerator  in  gardeni- 

•  .  .  c  o 

mg  brought  with  it  more  than,  one  new  in¬ 
dustry,  or  in  other  cases  helped  to  develop 
old  ones  by  making  new  practices  possible. 
There  is  another  use  for  the  refrigerator, 
which,  so'  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been 
attempted  in.  this  country,  and  that  is  to 
test  the  relative  hardiness  of  plants.  In- 
stead  of  waiting  for  a  severe  winter  to  test 
newly-introduced  plants,  and  even  for  the 
purpose  of  weeding  out  the  tender  ones  in 
beds  of  seedlings,  we  think  this  might,  bei 
accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time  by 
utilising  the  refrigerator.  What  we  should 
advise  is  to  build  a  glasshouse  suitable  for 
refrigeration  plant,  so  that  seedlings  and 
even  older-established  plants  might  be  tested 
at  once  for  their  relative  hardiness. 

We  recommend  a  glass  structure,  or,  in, 
ether  words,  a  greenhouse,  fitted  up'  as  for 
plant  growing,  and  connected  with  refrigerat¬ 
ing  machinery.  Here  the  plant  to  be  tested 
should  be  put.  in  the  house  either  in  pots  or 
established  on  benches,  so  that  the  temperar 
Jure  might  be  lowered  by  the  refrigerator  to 
any  given  degree  for  the  pui-pose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  which  of  tliei  plants  are  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  at  that  degree  of  temperature.  After 
the  tender  ones  are  killed  off  the  remaining 
and  live  ones  might  be  subjected  to  a  lower 
temperature,  which  would  probably  result  in, 
killing  off  all  but  the  hardiest  individuals. 
By  such  means  we  should  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  plants  were  able  to  live  out  of 
doors  in  our  climate  or  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  mean  temperature 
would  be  some  known  degree.  The  plants 
that  outlived  the  lowest  degree  that  wa  are 
likely  to  get  in  this  country  might  be  pro¬ 
nounced  hardy  in  any  part  of  Britain,. 

Such  a  plant  house  must,  necessarily  be  one 
entirely  given  up1  to  experiment.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  be  erected  in 
private  gardens,  unless  some  philanthropic 
lover  of  plants  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting 
a,  testing  station,  as  the  late  Sir  John  La  was 
did  at  Rothamsted,  on  behalf  of  agriculture. 
Very  few  would  necessarily  require  to  use 
such  a  house,  and  if,  ought  to  be  done  by 
some  separate  society  or  organisation.  As 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  under 
consideration  the  carrying  out  of  experiments 


of  a  scientific  nature  at  Wisley,  a  testing 
house  would  be  well  worthy  of  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

Such  a  house  should  always  be  in  working 
order  for  the  benefit  of  tliei  country  at  large, 
and  the  testing  of  the  hardiness  of  plants 
might  well  be  carried  out  as  regularly  as  the 
testing  of  seeds  for  their  germinating  power. 
Such  a  house  would  certainly  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  onei  in,  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
experiments  being  carried  on  there.  There 
are  so  many  questions,  to  test  in  connection 
with  cultivated  plants  that  the  matter  would 
not  be'  onei  merely  of  scientific  interest,  but 
would  be  of  practical  and  utilitarian  service. 
The  E.H.S.  already  can  claim  a  century  of 
useful  work  in  the  interests  of  gardening  and 
the  popularising  of  horticulture  generally, 
whether  of  use  or  interest,  so  that  it  would 
seem  the  most  likely  body  to,  undertake  an 
experiment  station  of  this  character. 

Whether  a,  plant  lives  or  dies  under  certain 
conditions  depends  largely  on  whether  the 
atmosphere!  and  the  soil  arei  diy  or  wet,,  and 
also'  the  duration  of  frost.  If  any  such  house 
were  built,  it  ought  to'  be  divided  into  two  on- 
more  compartments,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
of  one  might  be  kept,  dry  while  another  was 
kept  at  saturation  point.  Tliei  same  condi¬ 
tions  might  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and,  as 
the  conditions  are  usually  contemporaneous 
in  a  state  of  nature,  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
wet,  soil  should  be  made  the  conditions  of 
one  compartment.  The'  soil  would  get  frozen, 
provided  the  temperature'  was  lowered  to 
such  a  degree,  and  the  wet  soil  would  cer¬ 
tainly  freeze  more  deeply  or  to  a  greater 
extent  than  a  diy  one. 

We  might  enumerate  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  by  thus  determining  the  hardiness  of 
plants  by  artificial  and  scientific  means.  In 
the  first  place,  the  relative  hardiness  of  a 
large  number  of  plants  could  be  decided 
within  a  few  days.  The  advantage  of  this 
would  be  evident,  by  enabling  the  grower  to 
plant  out  newly-imported  things  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  get  iqj  a  stock,  assured  that 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  lose  them  in  the 
event  of  the  succeeding  winter  being  a  severe 
one.  Private  growers  who  wish  to  possess 
these  things1,  provided  they  were  assured  of 
the  hardiness,  would  then  be  able  to  plant  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  for  many  years  till  a 
chance  severe  winter  should  give  them  the 
desired  information.  This'  would  not  apply 
merely  to  perennial  plants,  but  to  trees  and 
shrubs  which  usually  require  a  good  many 
years  to'  get  disseminated  over  the  country, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  hardiness. 
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One  of  the  points  which  would  he  of  importance  would  be  the 
testing  the  hardiness*  of  individuals  in  any  given  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings.  Supposing  that  a  quantity  of  bulbs  of  some  new  or  little- 
known  species  was  introduced,  or  seeds  of  certain  others  from 
which  a*  batch  of  seedlings  was  raised.  If  these  were  placed  in 
the  refrigerating  house  and  the  temperature  lowered  a  few 
degrees  or  so  below  freezing-point  or  a  few  degrees  above  it, 
according  to  the  kind  of  plant  being-  tested,  the  tendei  ones 
would  be  killed  out*,  leaving  those!  that  were  relatively  hardy. 
The*  test  might  be  applied  still  further  by  reducing  the  tem¬ 
perature  to*  a  lower  degree  than  previously.  Whatever  the1 
plants  under  treatment  might  be,  the  grower  would  by  this 
means  be  able  to  secure  the  hardiest  of  the  individuals  in,  the 
batch  of  seedling®  or  bulbs. 

Those  that  survived  the  process  could  then  be  propagated 
or,  in  the  case  of  annuals  or  perennials,  allowed  to  grow  and 
produce  seeds  under  natural  conditions.  Seeds  should  be  col¬ 
lected  from  these  plants  only.  The  whole  batch  of  seedlings 
raised  from  them  could  then  be  placed  in  the  refrigerating 
house  and  subjected  to  similar  tests  to  that  previously  accom¬ 
plished.  By  repeating  these  processes,  for  a,  number  of  years 
it  would  he  possible  not  only  to  get  the  hardiest  individuals, 
but  to  accentuate  this  hardinesis  by  getting  seedlings  with 
this,  constitution.  This!  would  form  a  process  somewhat 
similar  to  seed  sowing  and  selection,  in  order  to*  get*  varieties 
possessing  certain,  qualities — in  this  case  hardines-s — with  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  cultivator  could  have  them 
tested  at*  once  for  their  hardiness*  without  waiting  for  the 
accident,  so  to  speak,  of  severe  weather. 

Annuals' and  perennials  would  most,  readily  facilitate  these 
operations,  because  seeds  could  be  obtained  once  a  year,  or  at 
least  every  second  year1  in  the  case  of  certain  perennials. 
The  testing  house  might*,  however,  bei  utilised  still  further 
in  the  case*  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Taking  a,  batch 
of  seedlings  of  any  given  species,  the  refrigerating  house  might 
be  made  to  weed  out  the  more  tender  individuals',  so  that  the, 
remaining  trees*  and  shrubs  might  be  propagated  from  the 
hardy  survivors,  instead  of  from  the  tender  or  indifferently 
from  either.  In  the  case  of  a*  new  tree  or  shrub,  this  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  of  very  great  advantage,  whether  to,  the 
nurseryman  or  the  gardener  in  a  private  establishment.  Such 
a  tree  might  o*r  might  not  be  absolutely  hardy,  but  the  test, 
would  show  which  of  the  individuals  was  the  better  able  to 
resist  frost  o*r  a  low  temperature. 

To  give*  an  instance  of  this,  we  might  mention  the  numerous 
specie®  of  Eucalyptus  which  many  a  gardener  and  proprietor 
would  de'S'he  to  plant,  for  the  adornment,  of  the  estate,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  out  during  winter. 
Some  of  the  species  are  much  hardier  than  others,  but  the* 
experiments  hitherto*  made'  have  been  very  isolated  and  of 
long  duration,  and  that  in  itself  sometimes  prevents  the*  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees  until  the  public*  and  even  private  individuals  ha*c  e 
forgotten  all  about  them.  Even  in  this  case  the  hardiness*  of 
individual  seedlings*  *of  a  species  might  be  tested,  and  those 
that  survive  the  operation  could  he  planted  out.  In  other' 
words,  tire  refrigerating  house  would  be  a  scientific  means  of 
weeding  out  tender  individuals  and  placing  at  the  command  of 
the  planter  the  hardiest  available  of  any  given,  kind.  The 
loss  of  the  weaklings  would  be  no  great  loss  after  all,  seeing 
that  seeds  are  relatively  cheap,  and  trees  that  would  live  out* 
of  doors  would  certainly  be  a  great  gain. 

Experiments  of  this  nature  might  not*  be  quite  practicable 
in  the  case  of  forest*  trees  raised  from  seeds,  but  we.  might 
mention  a*s*  a,  parallel  instance  the  fact  that*  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  are  always  anxious  to*  procure  native-grown  seeds 
of  the  Scotch  Fir,  because  tire*  seedlings,  give*  more  satisfaction 
than  those  raised  from  seeds  grown  in  the  south  or  obtained 
from  abroad. 

Such  a  refrigerator  might  be  applied  to  plants  *of  a  great 
variety  of  character.  For  instance,  new  plants*  brought  from 
Syria,  North  Africa,  or  China,  with  a  climate  somewhat  warmer 
and  drier  than  our  own,,  might*  be  tested  as  soon  a.si  introduced 
to  ascertain  their  relative  hardiness.  Fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes, 
and  Strawberries  might  all  be  tested  for  their  degre*e  of  hardi¬ 


ness  when  in  bloom,  both  under  wet  and  diy  conditions  of 
atmosphere.  .If  certain  varieties  of  Apple  trees  were  found  to 
withstand  more  frost  than  others,  it  would  be  worth  while 
planting  them  more  extensively,  provided  their  other  qualities 
were  sufficient  to  recommend  them.  Possibly  amongst  Straw¬ 
berries  some  might  be  found  capable  of  resisting  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  others,  and  if  such  was  the  case  they  would  be 
likely  to  escape  the  late  frosts  more  often  than  the  more  tender 
plants.  Vegetables,  in  like  manner,  might  be  tested  for  their 
relative  hardiness. 

Raisers*. have*  for  many  years  been  doing  this  in  a  slow  and 
laborious  way,  but  by  means  of  a,  refrigerating  house  the  test 
could  be.  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  days  instead 
of  years.  It  would  be  a,  means  of  selecting  the  hardy  indi¬ 
viduals  from  any  particular  sowing,  and  that  would  be  a  gain. 
Old  varieties  and  new  ones  could  be  tested  for  their  hardiness, 
and  this  would  certainly  be  as  useful  as  testing  for  their  crop¬ 
ping  powers. 


Collection  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons). 

(See  Supplement .) 

The*  number  of  Codiaeums*,  popularly  known  as  Crotons,  now 
in  cultivation  is  very  great,  and  every  year  sees  a*  few  fresh 
additions.  The  size  and  variation  in  form  and  colouring  of 
leaf  is  very  extensive,  and  a  use  can  be*  found  for  most  of  them. 
There*  are  conditions  or  purposes  for  which  the  narrow-leaved 
kinds  tire  most*  suitable,  and  where  the  broad-leaved  kinds 
would  be  inadmissible,  but*  for  other  purpose®  the*  reverse  would 
be  the.  case.  The  love  of  variety  is  also  a.  great  incentive  to 
have  numerous  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  change. 
For  this  reason  a  large  number  will  always  be  retained  in 
cultivation,  all  of  them  having  their  uses  in  one  establishment 
or  another. 

Some  little  time  ago,  when  visiting  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  we  entered  a  house 
entirely  devot-ed  to  Crotons.  Here  might  be  seen  a  very  great 
range  of  variation  in  the  matter  of  shape',  which  we  have 
attempted  to  represent*  in  our  supplement.  Being  unable  to 
get  a  full  view  of  the  whole*  of  the  house,  we  represent*  a,  poi  tion 
of  it,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  is  evident. 
To*  give  an  idea  of  this  variation  we  selected  some  of  those 
which  took  our  fancy,  or  which  we  have  known  to  be  very 
serviceable  and  ornamental  varieties. 

Amongst,  the  broad-leaved  kinds  we  have  for  many  years 
been  impressed  with  the*  beauty  nud  massiveness  of  Baroness 
James  de  Rothschild  on  account  of  its  broad  and  dark  ciimson 
leaves.  Earl. of  Derby  is  a  broad-leaved  one,  although  quite 
*of  a,  different  character,  the  leaves  being  somewhat*  three 
lobed  towards  the  apex,  bright,  yellow  along  the  centre,  and  of 
compact  habit.  The  leave®  of  Queen  Victoria,  are  of  medium 
width,  and  mostly  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  when  well  exposed 
to  light.  A  decidedly  lar^e-leaved  variety  is  Reidii,  variegated 
with  dark  rose  and  creamy-pink.  Amongst  the  broad-leaved 
series  it  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  for  bold  effect. 

Undulatum  is  a  good  variety,  with  leaves  of  moderate  width 
spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  dark  olive^greeu 
ground.  The  leaves  of  Johannis  are  of  similar  width,  but  they 
are  longer  and  richly  banded  with  yellow  on  a  dark  green 
ground.  The  broad  leaves  of  Emperor  Alexander  III.  are  of 
upright  habit*  and  bright  red.  Amongst  the  large-leaved  kinds 
we  might  also*  mention  andreanum,  which  is  largely  tinted  witli 
a  bright*  orange-red.  -  Those  of  Golden  Ring  are  moderately 
long,  but  curiously  coiled  or  twisted,  and  are  very  handsome 
when  the  plant*  is  well  grown. 

Narrow-leaved  varieties  are  always*  popular,  because  so  suit¬ 
able*  for  table  decoration  and  other  decorative  work  where  they 
are  not*  intended  to  obstruct  the  view  across  the  table.  Chel- 
sonii  would  come*  into  this  category,  the  bright*  red  leaves  being, 
narrow  and  twisted.  For  exhibition  work  very  few  have  had 
a  greater  run  of  popularity  than  Warrenii,  the  long,  nanw 
leaves  of  which  are'  twisted  and  coiled  like  a*  screw,  and  blotched 
with  yellow  and  red.  A  very  striking  contrast  is  produced  by 
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Van  Oerstedii,  which,  lias  short,  narrow,  green  leaves  thickly 
spotted  with  yellow.  The  chief  feature  of  it,  however,  is  its 
branching  and  bushy  ha, bit.  It  is  not,  particularly  suitable  for 
wrowino-  as  a  single-stemmed  plant,  owing  t,o  this,  character,  but 
for  stove  decoration  it,  finds  a  place  in  many  establishments. 
Laincni  might  be  described  as  possessing  some  of  the  same 
ilia, bib  but  is  abundantly  distinct.  The  leaves  are  twisted, 
narrow,  and  the  steins  and  leaf-stalks  are  often  of  a,  bright- 
yellow. 

Amongst  the  very  narrow-leaved  kinds  we  cannot,  overlook 
aigburthiense,  which  Iras,  grassy  leaves  largely  of  an  ivory- 
white,  yellow  and  green  colour.  We,  'believe  that  angustifo- 
lium  was  the  parent,  of  the  previously-named  variety.  A  broad, 
central  band  of  yellow  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  leaf. 
Another  narrow-leaved  and  graceful  variety  is  elegantissimum, 
with  bright,  yellow  leaves  hanging  gracefully. 

Quite  of  another’  character  is  Etna,  the  short  leaves  of  which 
are  of  a  fiery-red  colour  when  well  exposed  to  light.  When 
allowed  to  attain  size  the  plant,  is  of  bushy  habit.  The  leaves 
of  Mrs.  Iceton  are  also  short,  but,  they  are'  broader'  and  of  a, 
rich  rose  colour  edged  with  olivei-green.  Those  of  Mrs.  McLeod 
are  longer  and  narrower,  while  yet,  of  moderate  length,  bright 
yellow,  and  make  a  neat  plant  of  dwarf  habit.  Majestieum 
lias  still  longer  leaves  of  moderate  width,  and  rich  dark  red 
when  well  coloured.  The  leaves  of  Mrs.  Dorman  are  narrow 
and  richly  variegated  with  yellow  and  crimson.  For  the  sake 
of  distinction  we  might,  add  volutum  to  this  list,  which  has  its 
leaves  curled  or  twisted  like  a  ram’s  horn,  and  mostly  of  a 
golden-yellow. 

The  above  are  only  a  selection  from  the  veiy  large  collection 
to  be  found  here. 


Cape  Pelargoniums. 

This  charming  class  of  plants  are  just  coming  into  flower,  and 
are  most  interesting.  It  is  a  very  extensive'  class  cf  plants,  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  200  species,  and  mostly. coming  from.  South  Africa. 
They  are  of  vary  easy  cultivation,  and  require  to  be  grown 
perfectly  cool ;  as  long  as  the  frost  is  kep  t,  out  of  the  house  in 
winter  is  all  that  is  needed.  They  are  plants  that  will  stand  a  • 
lot  of  rough  usage,,  and  can,  be  put  to,  a  good  many  purposes. 
The  leaves  of  some  of  the  varieties  are  very  sweet-scented,  and 
are  alone  well  worth  the  trouble  of  growing.  Some  of  the 
common  varieties  are  Mrs.  Douglas,  Painted  Lady,  Pretty 
Polly,  Sandbeck  Beauty,  Moor’s  Victor,  orispum  maximum,  and 
there  are  a  host  of  others. 

Some  of  the  scented  ones  are  Lady  Scarborough,  Attar  of 
Roses,  tomentosum  (Peppermint,  scent),  Terehinthia  (nutmeg- 
scented),  and  inodorum,  filifolia,  odorata.  All  are  veiy  free 
flowering,  whilst  glutinosum  lias  a,  sticky  feeling  almost  like  as 
if  it  had  been  gummed  over.  Another  curious  variety  is  buboni- 
folium,  which  is  suitable  for  training  up  pillars,  and  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  of  a  greenish  colour.  Other  interesting 
varieties  a, re  tetragona,  sisonifolium,  Moulton,  Gem,  triste 
(tuberous  rooted),  whilst  the  stems  of  Moulton  Gem  are  prickly, 
like  that  of  a  Blackberry.  Inquinans  was  one  of  the  parents 
of  most,  of  the  scarlet,  zonals.  In  the  first  place,  if  anyone 
was  to  see  it  put  up  with  a,  collection  of  zonalsr  nowadays  they 
would  be  surprised  to  see  what  strides  have  taken,  place  in 
the  past,  few  years. 

After  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  cut,  back 
within  two  eyes  of  the  old  wood  and  kept  on  thei  dry  side,  or 
they  could  be  laid  on  their  sides  out  of  doors,  and  in,  about, 
six  weeks  they  will  be  breaking  away  nicely,  and  must  then 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted.  They  are  not  very  particular  as 
to  soil.  A  good  mixture  for  them  is  two  barrowloads  loam, 
one  of  leaf-soil,  and  half-load  wood  ashes  and  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand.  They  should  then  be  stood  in  cold  frames  so-  as  the 
lights  can  be  pdt  over  them  in  wet  weather,  n,ot  that  a  little 
shower  hurts  them ;  in  fact,  it  does1  them  good ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  them  too  wet  at  the  roots  just  after 
t  iey  have  been  potted.  Cuttings  can  be  inserted  at,  almost 
any  time.  If  a  few  plants  have  been  planted  in.  the  borders 


good  cuttings  can  be  got  in  August  and  root  very  freely  in 
a  cold  frame.  These  should  be1  wintered  ini  their  cutting  pots 
and  potted  on  in  early  spring.  A  good  collection  of  Cape 
species  is  rarely  seen- nowadays.  Wherever  Pelargoniums  are 
grown  for  decorating  a  few  of  these  species  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  as  their  foliage  is  very  useful  for  mixing  with  flowers 
of  other  plants  in.  winter.  When  in  bloom  they  require  a  little 
shading  just  to  break  the  strongest  of  the  sun  a  bit,  as  the 
flowers  last  much  longer  if  a,  little  care  and  attention  are 
bestowed  upon  them.  -  J.  0. 


Fritillaria  pontica. 

The  flowers  of  this  Fritillary  have  a  certain  kind  of  quiet 
beauty,  and  are,  besides,  quaint,  and  interesting.  The’  different 
species  are  not  cultivated  to1  the  extent  which  they  might  be. 
For  many  years  the  principal  members  to  beffound  in  the  garden 


Fritillaria  pontica. 


were  the  Crown  Imperial  (F.  Imperialis),  the  Snake’s-head  (F. 
Meleagris),  and  the  Pyrenean  Frit  illary  (F.  pyrenaica).  The 
first  two  are  highly  ornamental  bolder  plants,  the  Crown  Im¬ 
perial  often  being  the  glory  of  the  cottage  garden  during  April 
and  May.  The’  Pyrenean  species  is;  quaint  and  easily  grown  ; 
hence  it  is  often  to  be  found  in  collections,  but,  the  dark  brown 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  at  all  striking.  The  inner  face 
is  chequered,  but  of  course  that  isi  hidden  unless  one  turns 
up  the  flowers. 

The  species  under  notice,  F.  pontica,,  flowers  during  April  and 
May  in  the  open  border,  and  carries  one  or  two  bell-shaped, 
drooping  flowers  on  a,  stem.  These  are  pale  green,  overlaid 
with  a  glaucous  bloom,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with  a,  pale 
brown  hue  on  the  enter  edges,  as  well  as,  at  the  base  of  the 
flower  over*  the  nectaries.  The  inner  face  isi  pale  green,  tipped 
with  pale  or  deep  brown  on  the  recurved  tips  of  the  segments. 
The  specimens  of  this  species  which  we  have  seen  are  not 
at  all  chequered  on  either  face. 

The  species  is  easily  grown  in  pots,  and  with  the  protection 
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of  glass  may  bei  had  in  bloom  during  March,  and  might  be 
used  for  giving  variety  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  a.t 
that  early  period  of  the  year  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  In  the 
open  border  the  plants  grow  much  stronger  after  being  estab¬ 
lished  than,  the  specimen  which  we  illustrate.  Quite  'small 
bulbs  will  flower  with  stems  only  3  in.  high,  but  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants  grow  18  in.  high  with  larger  flowers:,  usually  in 
pairs. 

frhe  species  is  sometimes  imported  by  mistake  under  the 
name  of  F.  Elwesii,  but  the  latter  has  quite  a.  different  appear- 
anc-e  from  that  represented  in  our  illustration.  Here  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  leaves  are  flat.,  the  lower  pair  being  opposite 
and  the  uppermost  three  or  four  in  a  whorl  under  the  flower. 
In  F.  Elwesii  the  leaves  are  linear,  nearly  erect,  deeply  grooved 
or  channelled  on  the  upper  face,  and  scattered  throughout  the 
length  of  the  stem.  In  the  form  of  the  flower,  the  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  leaves,  F.  ponbica  is,  therefore,  a  very 
different,  plant  from  F.  Elwesii. 

The  pot  specimen,  from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared, 
was  supplied  us  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  who  have-  been  very  energetic-  in  recent  years  in  get¬ 
ting  a  collection  of  hardy  plants  together. 


Slugs  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Under. 

To  think  of  exterminating  these  out  of  the  garden  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  it  would  be  a  blessing  could  this  be  done.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  cultivator  has  to  adopt  the  next-  best,  thing- 
namely,  to  adopt  measures  to  keep  them  in  check.  This,  in¬ 
volves  a,  continual  warfare,  and,  unless  persevered  in,  they 
will  get.  the  upper  hand  and  ruin  many  things. 

In  some  soils  and  localities  they  are  far  more  abundant  than 
others.  Where  I  operate  (West  of  England)  they  are  a  big 
foe.  Devonshire  is  noted  for  them,  and  some  years  ago  a 
gentleman  residing  at  Newton  Abbott  told  me  he  could  not 
grow  a  Delphinium  and  things  -of  this  nature:  in,  the  -open  for 
them.  We  hear  so:  much  about,  the  birds  and  the:  good  they  do 
in  destroying  them.  Surely  this  idea,  is  carried  too-  far,  or 
how  is  it  we  have  them  in  such  abundance,  seeing  the  country 
abounds  with  birds  of  almost,  every  kind,  and  this,  during 
winter,  seeing  the:  mild,  moist  state  of  the  climate  seldom  locks 
up  the  .soil  and  surrounding  haunts,  so  that,  they  can  obtain 
food  in  frosty  weather? 

I  once  resided  on  a.  light  soil  in  North  Hants  for  eleven 
years,  and  on  a  soil  of  the  same  kind  in  West  Norfolk  for  t.wo 
or  three  years,  and  we  see  more  of  these  pests  here  in  a.  year 
than  we  should  in  either  of  those:  places  in  hal-f-ardozen  years. 
This  convinces:  me  that  light,  rough  soil  is  most  detrimental 
to  them,  and  they  cannot  increase  so  much. 

During  the  past  two  years  these  have  had  a  good  innings,  and 
this  many  can  verify  from  the  trouble  they  have  caused  in 
destroying  their  crops.  Last  year  I  know  many  that  lost  the 
greater  portion  of  their  -Chrrots,  Beet,  Lettuces:,  and  Brassicas 
of  all  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of  Peas  and  a  h-ost  of  things  in  the 
flower  garden ;  and,  according  to:  present  prospects-,  this  spring 
promises  nothing  better.  Accordingly,  everyone  should 
give  the  greatest  attention  to  preparing  the  soil  and  providing 
material  to  keep  them  in  check. 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  garden  fifteen  years  a.go  they 
were  a  terror  to  me  the  first  two  seasons,  but  n-ow  they  are 
nothing  so  numerous.  This  arises  from  our  using  all  available 
means  to  keep  them  down.  I  am  convinced  that  much  may 
be  done  by  thought  when  preparing  the  land  for  certain  crops 
■*  and  at 'Sowing  time. 

After  a  winter  like  the  past  extra,  care  must  b-ei  taken  in 
working  down  the  soil  previous  to  s-owing  many  crops,  and  I 
would  rather  take  extra  precautions  than  sow  two  or  three 
times.  -Should  the:  soil  be  -so  rough  and  ungenial,  rather  than 
cover  the  seed  with,  rough,  lumpy  soil  I  should  provide  material 
such  as  o-ld  potting  soil,  burnt  earth,  ashes  with  a.  little .  fresh 
lime  (or  any  material  that  can  be  made  light,  and  fine),  all 
mixed  together,  covering  the  seed  with  this.  It  is  astonishing 
how  rapidly  this  can  be  d-one  with  the  soil  in  a  harrow,  throw¬ 


ing  it  in  the  drills.  In  this  way  the  seed  has  a  fine  seed-bed, 
and,  added  to  this,  there  are  no-  lumps  for  them  to  secrete 
themselves  under.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  make  extra  pre¬ 
vision.  just  before  the  seeds  appear,  a.  coating  of  rough  cinder 
ashes,  material  from  a  smother  fire,  or,  failing  these,  lime  and 
soot,  may  be  used,  throwing  a  c-oat  over  the  rows. 

When  the  soil  is  so.  rough  the  slugs  hide  under  them,  often 
eating  off  the  plants  before  they  come  through  the  ground.  I 
have  both  had  and  seen  in  other  gardens  numerous  instances  of 
this,  and  could  name  many.  Only  last  year  I  was  visiting  a 
neighbouring  garden,  and  the  chief  said  to-  me  he  could  not  get 
the:  Broccoli  and  things  of  this  kind  to  come-  up,  and  he,  being 
a  young  man,  I  asked  to  see  the  beds,  when  I  found  by  re¬ 
moving  the  small  lump-  of  soil  the  slugs  had  eaten  them  off 
just  under  them,  and  the  lime  he  had  dusted  them  with  had 
no  effect.  Two-  years  ago  one  of  the  best  kitchen  gardeners  I 
know  lost,  his  crop  of  Beet,  from  his  man  leaving  the  soil  the 
same. 

In  our  garden  we  make  a.  rule  to  provide  a  large  heap  of 
material  from  a  fire  we  keep  going  all  through  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  Having  a,  large  amount  of  rubbish  from  garden 
and  shrub  pruning^  from  our  pleasure  grounds,  when  we  have 
a  go-od  body  of  fire  we  keep  this  going  by  covering  with  useless 
soil  or  rubbish  of  any  kind.  In.  this,  way  we:  get  many  cart¬ 
loads  during  the:  year.  We  make  a  point  to  keep  it  dry. 
When  our  seed-beds:  are  finished  we  throw  a  coat  of  this  over 
the  soil,  making  it  level.  In  this  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
charcoal ;  this  being  rough,  the  slugs  cannot  travel  over  it. 

When  sowing  winter  S-pinaoh  or  plant  ing  winter  Cabbage  this 
is:  done,  and  fo-r  years  I  have  not  had  trouble  with  these  crops. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  wet,  then,  we  throw  a  coating  of 
cinder  ashes  from  the  garden  fireis  over  it,.  During  this  winter 
I  could  but  no, the  how  few  slugs  were  to  be  seen  on  these  crops, 
and  after  our  maim  cro-p-  of  Carrots  came  off  the  charcoal 
was  much  in.  evidence  on.  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Added  to 
this  theisiei  are  great  stimulants. 

Wherever  the  soil  is  heavy  and  lime  can  be  had,  it  would 
be  wise  to  dig  in  a  good  coating,  leaving  the  soil  rough  for  a 
time,  then  working  all  together.  Lime  is  much  used  to  dust 
the  young  plants,  likewise  so  oh ;  but,  both  of  these  soon  lose 
their  effect  with  continuous  radofliS,  and  I  have  seen  it  used  so 
excessively  that  the -soil  was,  coated,  and  these  wo-uld  run  over 
it.  Added  to-  this,  by  its  abundant  use  the. plants  are  choked 
and  soil  also-.  Far  better  use  a  coating  of  ro-ugh  cinder  ashes : 
these  remain  in  this  state,  and  the  slugs  do  not  care  to  crawl 
-over  it,.  In  so  doing  they  get  their  slime  off  -o-n  the  hits  of 
cinder  and  soon.  die. 

There  are  a  dozen,  chickens  ini  an  adjoining,  place  to  our 
kitchen  garden,  a,nd  during  the  winter  these,  are  allowed  an 
hour’s  run  night  and  morning  over  the  garden.,  and  it  is 
astonishing  hov  they  frequent,  places-  where  slugs',  etc., 
abound.  Chard. 


Tydaeas. 

Hybrid  varieties  of  the  ab-o-ve  are  sho-wy  subjects  for  the 
stove  o-r  intermediate  house ;  the  plants  are  much  more  com¬ 
pact  than  formerly,  being  dwarf  a,s  well  as  floriferou-s.  Similar 
treatment  to  that  afforded  the  Achimene-s  appear  to  suit  these. 
Last  autumn  we  took  several  cuttings  and  looted  them  in  heat, 
and  kept  them  gently  moving  through  the  winter,  with  the  re 
suit  that  in  early  April  we  had  nice  plants  in  full  flower  in  pots 
5J  in.  in  diameter.  Seed  sown  in  February  and  well  cared 
for  comes  intoi  blo-om  towards  the  middle  of  August,  and  are 
much  admired,  and  though  pinching  of  the  young  plants  has 
not  been  resorted  to,  I  can  >see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
respond  to  that  treatment,  and  intend  giving  it  a  trial  this 
season.  Six-inch  p-ots  are  large  enough  to  grow  good  decorative 
stuff,  and  when  the  po-ts  are  full  of  roots  a  weekly  supply  of 
an  approved  stimulant  for  Gloxinia, s  will  be  found  to-  suit 
Tydaeas.  When  in  flower  keep  the  plants  dry  overhead,  as 
the  individual  flowers  quickly  damp  if  much  moisture  settles 
on  them.  J-  M. 
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A  Fortnight  in  Cornish  Gardens. 

( Continued  from  'page  288.) 

On  leaving  Men  ab  illy  I  journeyed  to  Redruth,  where  I  stayed 
hom  Friday  night  until  Monday.  Redruth  is  this  business  centre 
If  Cornwall,  and  many  of  the  mines  for  which  Cornwall  has  for 
enturies  been  famous  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is 
lot  very  large,  but  is  progressive',  and  among  other  up-to-date 
hings  there  is  a  service  of  electric  cars.  Within  easy  distance 
If  the  town  there  are  numerous  places  of  interest  which  arc 
Loith  a,  visit,  and  some  very  nice  walks  may  be  taken.  The 
,ea  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  the  cliff  scenery 
or  many  miles  along  the  coast  is  very  fine.  Close  to  the  town 
i  hill,  known  as  Carn  Brae,  rises  to  a  height  of  823  ft.  On  a 
ine  day  the  climb  to  the  top  of  this  hill  is  de¬ 
lightful.  The  sides  are  in  places  steep,  in  others  they  rise 
py  gentle  slopes.  Most  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  Erica 
nnerea,  Calluna.  vulgaris,  and  Ulex  Gallii,  with  great  rocks  and 
boulders  jutting  out  here  and  there.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
thitee  plants  .mentioned  were-  in  full  flower,  the  yellow"  of  the 
Gorse  contrasting  finely  with  the  purple  and  red  of  the  others. 
In  passing,  I  might  mention  that  I  saw  eight  forms  of  Calluna 
vulgaris  growing  on  this  hillside.  On  the  top1  of  the  hill  a 
tall  cairn  has. been  built;  there  is  also  an  old  tower  and  many 
Druidical  sacrificing  stones  of  immense,  size,  and  peculiar  from 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  are  hollowed  out,  and  in 
the  way  they  are  poised  and  balanced  on  each  other.  From 
the  top  of  the  hill  extensive  views  ane  obtained,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  the  English  Channel  on  the 
other  side  of  Cornwall  may  be  seen. 

The  gardens  about  Redruth  are  for  the  most  part  small. 
Trevince,  the  residence  of  E.  B.  Beauchamp,  Esq.,  at  which 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  an  old  Kewite,  is  gardener,  is  well  kept.,  and 
there  are  aeaxto  interesting  plants.  The  most  striking  is  a  fine 
old  specimen  of  Pinus  insignis,  which  is  divided  near  the  ground 
into  a  number  of  immense  branches,  which  have  a  very  wide 
spfiead.  Tire  bark  of  the  tree  is  very  rough  and  picturesque. 

Tolvean  House  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
tidiest  and  best  kept  places  I  saw  in  Cornwall.  Throughout 
the  whole  place  there  was-  scarcely  a.  w  eed  to  be  seen,  while  the 
collection  of  plants  indoor  and  out  was  good  and  remarkable 
for  good  cultivation.  Mr.  Bo-wden,  the  head  gardener,  is 
'between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  but  is  as  full  of  pro¬ 
jects  for  the  improvement  of  the  place  as  any  young  man  would 
he. 

The  chief  attraction  for  a  gardener  at  Redruth  is  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Gauntlett ;  this  is  a  very  interesting  place,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  and  out-of-the-way  plants  being  very  large.. 
Japanese.,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Chilian,  and  plants  from 
other  countries  abound.  Bamboos  are  a  speciality,  and  Mr. 
Gauntlett  has  some  20,000  plants  for  disposal  this  season. 

On  Monday,  September  7th,  I  left  Redruth  for  Penzance. 
The  town  of  Penzance  is  an  important  shipping  place,  and  it 
is  toi  Penzance  that  the  market  garden  produce  of 
the  Scilly  Islands  is  sent  for  distribution  to  other 
places.  About  Penzance  Geraniums  are  used  largely  to  cover 
the  walls  of  houses,  much  as  Ivy  is  used.  In  many  instances  I 
saw  Geraniums,  12  ft.  high,  covering  the  fronts  of  good-sized 
houses.  Fuchsias,  which  are  fine  everywhere  in  Cornwall,  are 
particularly  so  hefia,  huge  bushes  10  ft.  high  being  often  met 
with.  F.  Riccartoni  is  the  most  common.  Good  garden 
varieties  of  Fuchsia  are  rarely  seen  in  large  gardens,  but.  some 
very  fine  specimens  are  to.  be  seen  in  the  cottage  gardens  about 
Penzance. 

There  is  a  small  public  garden  at  Penzance,  which  contains 
some  interesting  plants.  From  the  gate  near  the  promenade 
there  is  a.  fine  avenue  of  Cordyline  australis  leading  to  the 
middle  of  the  park.  Eucalyptus  Globulus  is  represented  by 
good  specimens  ;  Hydrangea,  hortensis  by  specimens  6  ft.  high 
and  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  through,  smothered  with  blue  flowers;  Vero¬ 
nica  Traversii,j3  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  wide;  Veronica,  loibelioides, 
8  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  wide',  smothered  with  flowers;  and  many 
other  things. 

The  afternoon  of  September  7th  I  spent,  at.  Trewidden,  the 
seat  of  T.  B.  Bolitho,  Esq.  The  head  gardener,  Mr.  Maddern, 


is  a.  go-ahead  man,  and  his  employer  is  keen  on  gardening ; 
consequently  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  Cornish  gardens.  Trewid- 
d<en  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Penzance  on  the  road 
t  o  Land’s  End.  Some  time  before  arriving  a,t  the  gates  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a.  fine  shrubbery,  which  stands  at. 
the  top  of  a  low  wall  near  the  road,  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
hedge.  This  shrubbery  is  planted  with  large  specimens  or 
groups  of  the  following  things,  and  as  each  group  or  speci¬ 
men  stands  clear  of  its  neighbour  the  effect  is  very  good.  The 
principal  plants  used  are  Escailonia  macrantha,  Hydrangea 
hortensis.  Fuchsias,  Elaeagnus  (variegated),  Genista  hispanica, 
Teucrium  fruticans,  Phormium  tenax  and  its  variegated  forms, 
Prunus  cerasifera  var.  atropurptirea.,  Choisya  tema.ta.,  Cordj-- 
line  australis1,  Veronica.  Andersoni,  Cassinia  fulvida  (plants 
4  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  through),  Griselinia.  littoralis,  and  other 
things.  From  the  gates  there  is  a  long  drive  up.  to  the  gardens, 
and  the  borders  of  this  were  planted  in  a  similar  manner,  with 
here  and  there  long  stretches  of  large  Rhododendrons. 

On  finding  Mr.  Maddern  I  was  taken  in  hand  and  shown  the 
treasures  of  the  place,  and  there  are  some  magnificent  speci¬ 
men  plants  to  be  seen. 

Gevuina  Avellana,  3  ft.  to.  4  ft.,  high,  has  very  fine  and  hand¬ 
some  leaves  ;  Quercus1  cuspidate  is  represented  by  a.  shapely 
bush  18  ft.  high  ;  Viburnum  odoratissimum  is^20  ft. high,  and  a 
large,  densie  bush  ;  Retinospora;  tetragona.  aurea  is  in,  evidence, 
and  is  a  fine  plant  6  ft.  high,  perfect,  in  shape,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  Thuya  gigantea  var.  aurea,  is  represented  by  a  fine, 
well- coloured  specimen  ;  Azara,  micro phylla,  is  also  veiy  large ; 
large  bushes  of  Podocarpus  chilina,  were  fruiting  well ;  Drimys 
aromatica  is  about  17  ft.  high,  wide  in  proportion,  and  well 
furnished  to.  the  ground  ;  Abies  webbiana  is  very  strong  and 
well  coloured  ;  St.yrax  Oba.ssia,  and  S.  japonica,  were  very  good 
specimens;  Feijo-a  sellowiana  was  thriving  well;  Phcrmiums 
everywhere  were  very  fine' ;  Gunnera,  manicata  was  in  evidence 
in  several  plaices,  the  largest  plant  being  30  ft.,  across,  with 
leaves  9  ft.  across  ;  and  Indian  Azaleas  are  grown  in  large  beds. 
Among  many  plants  of  'Cordyline  australis  a  specimen  about 
18ft.  high,  with  six  main  branches,  terminated  with  large, 
branched  heads  of  leaves,  was  very  striking.  Eupatorium  wein- 
wannianum  (s,yn.  E.  odoratum),  8  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  through, 
smothered  with  flowers,  was  a  fine,  sight ;  Eucryphia  pinnati- 
folia,  14  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  through,  Ava.s  a.  lovely  plant,  as  also 
was  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  18  ft.  high,  and  well  furnished 
from  bottom  to  top.  Phoenocoma.  prolifera,  against  a,  wall, 
liasi  been  out  for  several  years.  The  plant  is  about  3  ft.  high 
and  3-1  ft.  across;,  and  has  had  many  hundreds  of  flowers  on  this 
year.  At.  the'  time  of  my  visit  about  forty  were  open.  On  the 
same  wall  Pentstemon  cordifolium,  Alberta  Magna,  Berbari- 
dopsis  corallina.,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  and  Traci) elosperm am 
j Mm i no. ides  were  very  nice.  Near  this  wall  there  was  a  very 
fine  old  tree  of  Embothrium  coccineum. 

Other  fine  plants  about,  the  garden  were  Fatsia  japonica,  Ilex 
crenata,  Escailonia,  exoniensis  (18  ft.  high  and  15  ft.  through), 
Quercus  marylandica,  Quercus  cuspidata  va.riega.ta  (12  ft. 
high  ;  a.  very  fine  and  well-coloured  plant),  Helichrysum  ros- 
marinifolium,  Hydrangea.  Mariesi,  Mexyta,  Sinelairii,  Dracaena 
indivisa,  and  other  things.  A  bed  containing  450  plants  of  a 
deep  red  tuberous  Begonia  was  very  showy.  The  plants'  were 
raised  from  seeds'  sown  this  year,  and  all  were  large  and  well 
flowered.  All  tine  young  Conifers  were  remarkable  for  their 
immense  growths,  and  on  remarking  this  to  Mr.  Maddern  he 
took  me  to.  a  plantation  of  Picea  a.janensis,  many  of  which  have 
added  quite  5  ft.  to  their  height  this  year.  At  Trewidden 
there  is  a  good  kitchen  garden,  with  a  number  of  good  fruit 
houses,  and  everywhere  .seemed  well  kept,  and  well  cultivated. 
As  is  the  case  in  most,  of  the  Cornish  gardens,  magnificent 
views  of  the  sea,  and  surrounding  country  are  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Mangosteen,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  Moluccas,  is  said 
to  be  the  only  known  fruit  that  Queen  Victoria  never  tasted.  _  It 
contains  an  exquisite  juice,  but  all  attempts  to  ship  it  abroad 
without  spoiling  have  failed. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 

The  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations.  Enlarged  edition, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  cottage  gardeners,  allot¬ 
ment-holders  and  amateur  gardeners.  By  members  of  the 
staff  of  “  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle.”  Published  at  “  The 
Gardeners’  Chronicle”  office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent,  Garden,  London,  1904.  Price  Gd.,  post  free  7Jd. 

Tlie  above  calendar  is  based  on  the  original  -work  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  and  was  first  published  in  1842. 
Since  then  it  has  gone  through  many  editions,  though  still  re¬ 
taining  its  size  till  recently.  The  present  one  seems  as  bulky 
as  three  or  four  of  that  published  in  1895.  The  book  runs 
to  152  pages,  including  an  index  as  well  as  a  list  of  illustra¬ 
tions.  Several  pages  are  left  blank  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  for  memoranda. 

The  first  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  calendar  of  garden 
operations,  which  run  through  the  year  from  January  to,  Decem¬ 
ber.  These  pages  are  illustrated  with  vegetables  and  flowers 
represented  by  up-to-date  varieties  in  place  of  those,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  which  were  employed  in  the  early  days  of  its  history, 
although  we  think  that  very  few  illustrations  were  used  pret- 
vious  to  the  present  enlarged  edition.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  garden  operations,  as  the 
information  here  is  reliable,  and  merely  meant  as  reminders 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  the  proper  season.  This  will 
be  especially  valuable  to  the  younger  gardeners  who  have  not, 
yet  committed  to  memory  all  the  details  of  the  incessant  garden 
operations  that,  require  to  be  carried  out  diming  the  twelve- 
month.  The  directions,  concerning  fruit  trees  are  illustrated 
by  means,  of  woodcuts  of  young  trees  grown  according  to 
present-day  methods.  The  training  of  Gooseberries  in  special 
forms,  and  grown  in  pots,  is  also  well  represented.  Figures 
are  also  given  of  new,  interesting,  or  standard  varieties  of 
Apple®,  Plums,  and  other  fruits.  As  evidence  of  the  up-to-date 
character  of  the  book,  wei  may  mention  an  article  on  Sweet 
Peas,  illustrated  by  a  photograph  showing  how  'Sweet,  Peas  may 
be  grown  in  the  body  of  a,  house  on  American  principle®  in 
order  to  get  early  flowers.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  articles  on  various  subjects  relating  to  the  more 
popular  classes,  of  plants  ;  also  to  manures,  garden  tools,  insect 
pests,  fungi,  window-boxes,  window  gardening,  plants  for  dwell¬ 
ing  rooms,  fruit  cookery,  etc. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening.  An  illustrated  cultural  guide 
for  amateur  and  professional  gardeners.  Edited  by 
Walter  P.  Wright.  With  coloured  plate;:  and  over  1,000 
illustrations.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  and  'Melbourne. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work  is  now  being  brought  out  in  about 
twenty-four  fortnightly  parts,  price  7d.  each,  three  of  which 
have  already  appeared.  The  first  number  deals  with  a  variety 
of  subjects,  including  popular  herbaceous  plants,  Boses  and 
Rose  gardens,  the  vegetable  garden,  greenhouse,  conservatory 
and  stove,  flower  garden  and  lawn,  Chrysanthemums,  florists,’ 
flowers,  fruit,  Alpine  rock  plants,  window  and  room  garden¬ 
ing,  trees  and  shrubs,  etc.  There  is  certainly  variety  enough 
for  a  beginning  in  a  work  which  runs  to  twenty-four  parts,  and 
the  illustrations  are  veiy  numerous.  We  particularly  admire 
the  photographic  representation  of  Narcissus  Ada,.  Various 
other  flowers  are  represented  by  the  same  means,  including 
some,  of  the  modern  Potatos,  which  have  been  in  everybody’s 
ears  for  many  months  past.  The  editor  has  also  introduced 
many  of  the  pen  and  ink  drawings  which  he  has  employed  to 
illustrate  his  other  books  on  gardening. 

The  first  number  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  modern 
Gladioli,  and  the  second  one  a  coloured  plate  of  Nymphaea, 
gigantea  Hudsonii.  This  serve®  to<  illustrate  a,  chapter  on 
aquatic  plants,  though  other  figures  are  given  to  show  how 
Water  Lilies  may  be  planted  in  baskets,  or  otherwise  estab¬ 
lished  in  ponds  of  ornamental  water1.  Hints  on  grafting  are 
illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  the  flower  garden,  giving  details  of  a  varied  character 
relating  to  the  work  which  should  be  done  at  the  present  time,. 
Ferns  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention  in  this  number,  as  well 


as  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  conservatory,  building  of  glass¬ 
houses,  and  other  subjects. 

Part  3  deals  with  bulbs,  .  Clematis,  table  decorations,  fruit 
growing,  and  popular  herbaceous  plants  again.  Thus  various 
phases  of  garden  work  are  taken  into  consideration  in  succeed¬ 
ing  numbers,  all  Of  them  being  abundantly  illustrated. 


The  Lecture  Agency  Date  Book,  July  to  June,  1904  to  1905, 
and  1905  to,  1906.  Price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  I'd.  The 
Lecture  Agency,  Ltd.,  the  Outer  Temple,  Strand,  London 
W.C. 

The  above  is  a  pocket-book  and  diaiy  for  the  dates  men¬ 
tioned,  and  is  especially  compiled  for  the  use  of  ministers, 
lecturers,  public  speakers,  musicians,  entertainers,  secretaries 
of  societies,  and  others  who  are  obliged  to  make  engagements 
a  long  time  in  advance.  Pocket-books  usually  only  run  for 
one  year,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  engagements 
and  record  the  same  for  a,  much  longer  period.  The  date- 
book,  in  fact,  covers  two  years.  It  gives  dates  for  Easter, 
feast  days,  and  Bank  Holidays  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  dates,  extending  over 
two  years,  and  one  line  is  left  blank  opposite  each  day.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  book  is  left  open  for  the  taking  of  memo¬ 
randa.  It  ha,®  morocco  leather  covers,  and,  being  only  G  in. 
deep,  3  in.  wide,  and  \  in.  thick,  it  fits  into  the  pocket,  readily, 
and  can  be  carried  a, bout  without  inconvenience. 


Four  Poets  Narcissi, 

Now  that  many  of  these  exquisite  new  Narcissus  poeticus 
hybrids  are  getting  moderate  in  price,  noi  garden  in  which 
those  flowers  are  held  in  esteem  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 
Wherever  N.  poeticus  ornatus  will  grow  healthily  there  need 
not  be  much  hesitation  in  planting  these  newer  varieties.  On 
very  retentive  soils  they  are  not  always  happy,  and  on  such 
soils  they  should  be  grown  in  raised  beds  in  which  some  sand 
and  leaf-soil  has  been  incorporated  with  the  natural  soil. 
The  following  four  varieties  are  doing  well  here,  and  can  be 
most  thoroughly  recommended. 

Dante.  — This  came  into  flower  with  me  on  April  15th,  and 
is  a  tall,  elegant  variety  growing  22  in.  in  height.  It  is  a 
lovely  thing,  apparently  midway  between.  N.  p.  ornatus  and 
N.  p.  poetarum,  but  qfiite  surpassing  either  in  size,  as  it  is 
almost  34  in,  in  breadth.  The  petals  are  wide,  of  unusual 
substance,  and  great  purity.  At  times)  it  bears  two  flowers 
on,  a  stem,  and  should  be  especially  noted  as  a  grand  garden 
plant  of  dignified  habit.  It  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  R.H.S.  Narcissus  Committee  on  April  7th,  1896. 

Cassandra.  — “A  truly  magnificent  poeticus,  which  opened 
on  April  21st.  Although  it,  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  hr 
the  R.H.S.  Narcissus  Committee  as  long  ago  as  1899,  very 
few  of  the  more  recent  varieties  surpass,  it  even  now.  All  the 
poeticus  varieties  do'  well  on  my  soil,  but  this  one  seems  espe¬ 
cially  vigorous! — a,  single  bulb  soon  growing  into  quite  a  clump. 
I  have  just  cut  two  flowers- and  find  that  they  are  3  in.  across, 
with  good  strong  stems!  19  in.  long.  The  broad,  overlapping, 
ovate  segments  are  of  splendid  texture  and  great  purity,  while 
they  are  further  set  off  by  the  deeply-rimmed  cup,  which  is 
of  a  dark  red,  a,  slightly  lighter  shade  than  in,  N.  p.  grandi- 
florus. 

Homer  is  another  lovely  thing  now  in  flower  here'.  In  this 
the  cup  is  flatter  and  larger  than  in  N.  p.  ornatus,  but,  not  so 
round  and  even.  The  cup-edge  is  very  bright  and  of  poetarum 
colour.  The  petals  are  broad,  moderately  overlapping  and 
have  a  slight  tendency  to  recurve.  The  size  of  the  flower  is 
2 1  in,,  and  the  height  16  in.  A  good  grower  and  free. 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  Narcissus 
Committee  in  1898. 

Chaucer. — In  this1  the  petals  are  of  ornatus  character  and 
do  not  overlap, ;  they  also  recurve  rather  much,  which,  to  my 
mind,  rather  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  Of 
course,  the  great  charm  of  Chaucer  lies  in  the  large,  flat,  vivid 
red  cup,  which  to  some  extent  atones  for  the  unevenness  of  its 
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Lrianth.  Size  of  flower,  2§  in,.,  height  18  in.  Possesses 
father  smaller  foliage  than  the  other  varieties  and  is  extremely 
Lree  '  Arthur  Goodwin. 

I  Kidderminster. 


A  Fragrant  Flower. 


A  , "lib-ton gued  faker,  with  a,  wagon-load  of  bulbs,  sold  out 
iis  entire  stock-in-trade  in  short  order  the  other  day.  “  Here 
p’are,  gents.”  He  was  announcing  genuine  Bermuda  Allium 
Cepa' bulbs.  “  They’ll  grow  into  the  most  useful  flower  known 
:0  the  American  'household  ;  fragrant  and  rich  perfume  can  be 
made  out  of  the  flowers  for  them  that  likes  that  kind.  They’ll 
orow  anywhere  inside  the  house  or  out  in  the  garden.  Git 
’em  now  an’  surprise  your  wife.  Ten  cents — three  for  a 


quarter !  ” 

One  confiding  soul  bought  a  half-dollar’s  worth,  and  his  wife 
surprised  him. 

“'Onions — just  Onions!  Put  them  in  the.  cellar,”  she  said. 
«  Six  for  a  half-dollar !  Please  don’t  go  out  without  a  guardian 
when  you  buy  flowers  hereafter !  ” — “  New  York  Sun.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Fruit  Prospects. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — As  was  remarked  in  the  news  column,  April  23rd, 
Kentish  fruit  growers  were  -very  hopeful ;  but  truly,  there  is 
many  a  slip,  etc. 

In  my  own  case  the  Apples  were  crowded  with  promising 
buds,,  and  the  fertile  blooms  of  the  early  Pears  suggested  that 
the  Apples  would  be  equally  so. 

However,  the  aspect  has  gone  agley,  for  some  long-tailed  tits 
attacked  the  thin  separated  budsi;  and  before  I  was  aware  of 
it,  they  (the  birds)  were  through  the  protecting  netting  and 
had  picked  out  three-fourths  of  the  crop.  I  have  seen  these 
wretched  birds  tear  Cherry  blossom  to  pieces,,  but  never 
Apples  in  ,such  an  advanced  state.  W. 


Wireworm. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  observe  “  A.  M.  D.”  is  pestered  with  wireworm,  and 
I  may  point  out.  that  fresh-burnt  lime,  ground  to  a  powder, 
is  a  fine  specific  for  these  vile  insects,  but  it,  wants  to  be 
worked  in  a  few  days  previous  to  planting. 

I  should  strongly  advise  him  to  procure  some  “  Vaporite,” 
the  new  soil-insect  destroyer.  I  have  had  it  under  test  for 
some  months,  and  know  that  it  will  kill  wireworm,  eelwonn, 
slugs,  and  such  grubs  a,s  the  underwing  moth  larvie.  Vaporite 
is  harmless  to,  plants  if  used  carefully,  and  it  continues  toi 
permeate  the  soil  for  sieveral'months.  W. 

Saxifraga  Fergusoni  v.  Guildford  Seedling. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— I  think  A.  E.  Thatcher,  on,  page  367,  and  of, hers  must 
be  veiy  much  in  the:  dark  regarding  S.  Fergusoni  ;  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  S.  Guildford  Seedling,  and  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  near  Melrose. 

Although  it  is  said  to  be  a  cross,  between  S.  Rhed  and  S. 
atro, purpurea,  to,  all  appearance  it  is  simply  a,  crimson- 
flowered  Rhei,  while:  S.  Rhei,  Guildford  Seedling,  takes  more 
after  atropurpurea. 

I  consider  S.  Fergusoni  thei  better  of  the  two;  the  flowers 
are  a  shade  lighter  in  the  colour,  but  it  is  a,  much  stronger 
grower  and  a  freer  flower.  How  it  came  to  he  regarded  asi 
synonymous,  with  Guildford  Seedling  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have 
them  both  growing  side  by  side,  and  certainly  they  are  quite 
distinct.  v  ”  W.  A. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. — Lord  Redesdale  has 
kindly  consented  to  become  president  of  the  horticultural 
section  of  the  exhibition  arranged  to  take  place  in  the,  gardens 

of  the  society  at  Regent’s  Lark  from  June  6th  to  11th. 

*  *  * 

Kingston  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— 
For  some  time  past  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  and  others  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames  have  been  busy  in  an  endeavour  to  establish  a  gar¬ 
deners’  mutual  improvement  society,  and  the  project  has  now 
taken  definite  shape.  At  an  adjourned  and  largely-attended 
meeting  of  professional  and  amateur  gardeners,  held  at  the 
Jubilee  Coffee  Tavern  on  the  4th  inst. ,  the  Kingston  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  duly  constituted.  A  large 
number  of  those  present  became  members,  and  a  code  of  rules 
was  adopted. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  summer  show  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the 
picturesque  grounds  of  the  Upper  Arboretum,  Ipswich,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  6th.  Entries  will  close  on  Friday,  July  1st.  Prizes 
are  offered  in  142  classes  for  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  plants, 
and  honey.  These  are  arranged  in  several  divisions,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  winners  fairly  and  evenly.  Some  of  the  principal 
classes  are  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  thirty-six  blooms 
of  Roses,  a  collection  of  fruit,  and  collections  of  vegetables. 
Intending  exhibitors  may  obtain  a  schedule  from  Air.  Herbert 

E.  Archer,  13,  Museum  Street,  Ipswich. 

*  *  * 

National  Rose  Society. — The  annual  report,  list  of  members, 
and  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  last  and  this  year  of  the  above 
society  are  now  on  our  table.  The  last  year’s  schedule  gives  the 
names  of  the  winners!  of  all  the  prizes  awarded,  together  with 
various  medals  awarded  by  the  society  for  competitive  and  non¬ 
competitive  exhibits.  The  forthcoming  show  is  to  he  held  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  Victoria  Embankment,  London,  on 
Wednesday,  July  6th,  about  five  days  later  than  it  was,  last  year. 
Three  Champion  Challenge  Trophies  will  be  competed  for  as 
usual,  and  numerous  other  cups  and  jneces  of  plate,  besides 
money  prizes,  to,  the  value  of  £270,  will  we  think  enlist  a  lively 
competition  as,  usual.  The  band  of  the  1st  Life  Guards  will 
play,  and  the  exhibition,  as  usual,  will  be  for  one  day  only. 
The  prizes  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  in  the  form  of  cups,  etc.,  are 
very  numerous,  as  are  the  classes  in  which  competitions  will  take 
place.  The  secretary  is  Air.  Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted,  Herts. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the 
floral  committee  meeting  of  April  20th,  1904,  a  First-class  Cei-- 
tificate  was  awarded  to  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  klabocliorum 
as  a  beautiful  variety,  from  Air.  C.  J.  Kilckert,  of  Haarlem  ; 
flowers  shiny  white,  with  dark  spots,  and  very  large.  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Odontoglossum  triumplians  Golden 
Queen,  as  a  rare  variety,  with  flowers  spotted  golden  yellow 
and  lighter  of  colour  and  bigger  than  the  type  ;  to  Odontoglos¬ 
sum  Riickeri,  a  very  fine  variety,  with  rose  flowers  ;  and  to 
Odontoglossum  Coradinei  Riickeri,  as  a  new  plant ;  flowers  yel¬ 
low,  spotted  brown.  The  above  three  came  from  Air.  C.  J. 
Kilckert,  of  Haarlem.  A  Botanical  Certificate  went  to  Pteris 
Backeri,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Air.  Jhr.  D.  Bas  Backer,  at  Apel- 
doom  ;  the  plant  grows  very  bushy  and  compact ;  the  leaves  are 
showy  and  very  finely  crested.  An  Honourable  Mention  was 
accorded  to  a  collection  of  Gloxinia  hybrida,  for  fine  culture, 

from  Air.  E.  A.  Lehman,  of  Amsterdam. 

*  *  * 

The  “  Hurst  and  Son  ”  AIusical  Society.— The  above  society, 
now  in  the  sixth  season  of  its  existence,  held  a  very  successful 
evening’s  entertainment  on  Wednesday,  4th  inst-.,  at  the  Cripple - 
gate  Theatre,  Cripplegate  Institute,  when  the  members  produced 
an  original  musical  play  in  two  acts,  entitled  “In  Cyderland 
(A  Village  Idyll),”  written  by  Mr.  R.  Carey  Tucker  and  com¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood.  These  present  at  the  per¬ 
formance — which,  it  should  be  added,  was  a  private  one  gave 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  play,  which  proved  to  he  a  very 
bright  and  tuneful  production,  full  of  fun  and  frolic.  Among 
those  who  gained  distinction  in  the  performance  were  Alessrs. 
R  Carey  Tucker,  V.  F.  Cummings,  J.  E.  Dixon,  A.  Cox,  R. 
Main  J  T  Baldwin,  A.  A'loorcock,  and  the  society’s  lion,  secre¬ 
tary  Mr  F  A  Washington.  The  ladies,  consisting  of  Mesdames 
Tucker,  Washington,  Hawes,  and  Gaskill,  ably  supported,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  were  accorded  a  hearty  call 
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before  the  curtain.  The  author  and  composer  were  likewise 
summoned,  the  latter  receiving  a  most  encouraging  reception 
from  the  large  audience  present  at  the  signal  success  that  had 
attended  the  production  of  his  first  musical  comedy. 

*  *  * 

Temple  Flower  Show,  May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd.— For 
the  seventeenth  year  in  succession  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will'  hold  their  great  annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  (by  the"  kind  permission  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Benchers)  on  May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd  Every  year  the  de¬ 
sire  of  growers  to  exhibit  increases,  and  the  officials  of  ihe 
society  have  a  very  anxious  task  in  endeavouring  to  do  justice 
to  those  who  regularly  support  the  fortnightly  shows  of  the 
society,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  others  to  come 
forward.  The  space  is  absolutely  limited,  by  order  of  the 
Temple  authorities  ;  no  more  or  larger  tents  can  be  erected, 
hence  every  new  exhibit  which  is  accepted  means  curtailment 
of  the  space  allotted  to  previous  supporters.  The  society  will 
issue  an  official  catalogue  containing  centennial  notes  on  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  particulars  of  the  meetings  and 
exhibitions,  both  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  and  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  and  in  the  society’s  new  hall,  Vin¬ 
cent  Square ;  also  a  schedule  of  the  exhibits,  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  -all  the  Temple  exhibitors  entered  up  to  May 
20th.  There  will  also  be  the  programme  of  the  music  to  be 
performed  each  day  by  Lieut.  Chas.  Godfrey’s  band.  The  judges 
will  meet  at  the  secretary’s  tent  at  10.30  a.m.  on  May  31st,  at 
which  hour  punctually  the  tent  will  be  cleared  of  all  exhibitors 
and  their  assistants.  The  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittees  will  assemble  at  the  secretary  s  tent  at  11  a.m.  sharp, 
and  the  show  will  be  opened  at  12.30.  All  plants  for  Certificate 
must  be  entered  on  or  before  Thursday,  May  26tli.  Address, 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — Mr.  E.  E.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  lectured  on  “  The  Value  of  Botany  to  Gar¬ 
deners  ”  at  this  society’s  meeting,  held  in  their  rooms,  Sun¬ 
flower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on.  3rd  inst. ,  and  his 
interesting  discourse  on  the  subject  was  well  worthy  of  the 
members’  attendance,  for  in  an  adequately  lucid  manner  he 
portrayed  how  this  science  should  be  the  groundwork  of  the 
hardeners’  vocation,  especially  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
man  who  knows  most  is  the  man  likely  to  succeed.  There  was 
a  time,  he  said,  when  the  old  rule-of-thumb  methods  might  serve 
the  gardener,  but  now,  in  severe  competition,  a  man  is  expected 
to  understand  scientifically  as  well  as  practically  the  plants 
under  his  charge,  and  surely  the  physiological  knowledge  of 
plant  life  should  be  very  necessary  to  all,  for  with  this  study 
he  can  more  readily  adapt  the  proper  treatment  to  his  subject, 
and  so  succeed  with  its  culture  at  first  treatment,  without  so 
often,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  meeting  with  many  failures  before 
success  repaid  his  energies.  After  his  opening  remarks  lie 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  specimens  the  .natural  functions  of 
the  plant,  from  its  embryo  form  found  in  the  seed  till  the 
fully-developed  species  existed,  tracing  gradually  the  formation 
of  roots  and  their  relative  benefits  of  taking  up  nutriment  from 
the  earth  to  succour  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  He 
described  the  various  kinds  of  roots  which  are  ordained  by 
Nature  to  suit  the  different  classes  of  plants,  such  as  the 
tap-roots,  fibrous  roots,  and  adventitious  roots,  like  those  found 
on  Ivies,  Ampelopsis,  and  other  plants  which  adhere  to  the 
structure  they  grow  upon.  The  usual  discussion  which  follows 
the  lectures  was  well  maintained  by  Messrs.  Sugden,  Bentley, 
Bunyard,  Boshier,  Turney,  Heritage,  and  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  J.  Gregory. 

*  vr  tv 

The  Metropolitan  Pudlic  Gardens  Association.— Open 
Spaces:  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on  the  4th  inst., 
Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart,  (vice-chairman)  presiding,  it  was 
agreed  to  undertake  the  laying  out  of ,  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford, 
Churchyard,  subject  to  an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  being  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  Southwark.  Com¬ 
munications  were  received  from  the  incumbents  of  St.  Mary  s, 
Whitechapel,  and  St.  Stephen’s,  North  Bow,  stating  that  they 
did  not  wish  the  churchyards  to  be  opened  to  the  general 
public.  Progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
Poplar  Churchyard  to  the  borough  council.  It  was  staled  that, 
including  the  ‘£8,000  voted  by  the  London  County  Council 
about  £34,000  had  now  been  provided  for  the  Hampstead  Heath 


Extension  scheme,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  joint  committee 
upon  which  the  association  is  represented,  was  being  directed  to 
the  raising  of  the  balance,  about  £14,000.  Seats  were  wanted 
for  a  site  near  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington,  and  for  St°Marv 
Aldermanbury,  and  St.  Botolph’s,  Billingsgate,  Churchyards' 
The  much-needed  Bill  for  the  Consolidation  of  the  Open  Spaced 
Acts,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Board  of  Agn" 
culture,  was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  to  submit  certain 
amendments  to  the  Board  for  insertion  therein.  Attention  was 
also  drawn' to  the  Liverpool  and  Wigan  Churches  Bill,  which 
seeks  power  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  disused  churchyards  for 
building  purposes,  and  thereby  to  override  the  public  "law.  and 
to  the  Board  of  Education  (London)  Bill  for  the  acquisition  for 
school  purposes  of  the  interesting  Wycliffe  Chapel  and  grave¬ 
yard,  Phill pot  Street,  Stepney.  It  was  stated  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  erecting  drinking-fountains  at  Windsor  Terrace,  Citv 
Road,  and  Addington  Square  Garden,  Camberwell,  with  funds 
provided  by  an  anonymous  donor,  and  that  another  gift  of  a  like 
nature  had  been  promised  by  Air.  Passmore  Edwards  for  one 
of  the  association’s  grounds.  It  was  decided  to  resist  the 
threatened  attempt  to  modify  the  law  which  at  present  safe¬ 
guards  disused  churchyards  and  burial  grounds  from  being 
utilised  as  building  sites,  as  these  grounds,  whether  large  or 
small,  were  invaluable  as  lungs  and  airholes,  especially  when 
secured  and  laid  out  as  public  gardens,  as  evidenced  by  work 
of  this  character  in  which  the  association  had  been  actively 
engaged  for  the  past  20  years. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
I  he  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Eleven  new  members 
were  elected,  making  a  total  this  year,  so  far,  of  56.  The  death 
certificate  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Pick,  of  Barkby,  Leicester, 
was  produced,  and  a  cheque  for  £28  0s.  6d.  was  granted  to  the 
widow,  being  the  amount  standing  to  the  late  member’s  credit, 
m  the  ledger.  _  Five  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund. 
The  amount  paid  to  sick  members  during  the  month  was  £28  10s. 

<  *  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
David  Storrie  presiding.  A  paper  on  “Hardy  Annuals”  was 
read  by  Mr.  William  Robertson,  Blythe  Place,  an  amateur  who 
lias  attained  some  distinction  in  competition  at  local  shows. 
Mr.  Robertson  treated  his  subject  in  an  interesting  and  intel¬ 
ligent  manner,  dealing  exclusively  with  hardy  annuals.  He 
contended  that  those-  raised  in  frames,  pricked  out,  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  open,  gave  better  results  than  those  sown  in  the 
open  border.  A  list  of  species  and  varieties  suitable  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  decorative  purposes  was  given,  and  their  peculiarities 
dwelt  upon.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  complimented  Mr.  Robertson  on  his  first  admirable  essay. 
A  paper  on  “  Malmaison  Carnations,”  by  Mr.  William  Angus, 
Penicuik,  was.  in  bis  absence  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Grant,  Fern- 
hall  Gardens.  In  the  course  of  his  essay  Mr.  Angus  gave 
some  practical  and  helpful  hints  on  the  cultivation.  Clean 
stock  was  indispensable,  and  with  proper  care  and  good  cul¬ 
tivation  success  Was  inevitable.  Careful  watering,  keeping  the 
foliage  dry,  with  a  damp  growing  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  shading  from  direct  sunshine, 
were  some  of  the  points  he  considered  essential  to  success.  In 
bis  closing  remarks  Mr.  Angus  stated  that  the  climatic  conditions 
of  Scotland  stood  unequalled  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
these  popular  but  fastidious  flowers.  An  interesting  and  some¬ 
what  animated  discussion  followed,  the  secretary  being  in¬ 
structed  to  convey  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Angus 
for  bis  interesting  and  instructive  essay.  There  was  an  unusual 
display  of  spring  flowers  on  exhibition.  Mr.  James  Kinnear, 
Fernbrae  Gardens,  exhibited  a  well-flowered  specimen  of  Rho¬ 
dodendron  fragrantissimum,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Cul¬ 
tural  Certificate.  Messrs.  James  Simpson  and  Sons  were  also 
awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  a  stand  of  magnificent  blooms 
of  Carnation  Duclies^.  of  Fife.  For  two  plants  of  Oncidium 
sphacelatum  majus  Mr.  James  Fairweather,  Airlie  Park  Gar¬ 
dens,  also  gained  a  Cultural  Certificate.  A  similar  honour  was 
awarded  to  Air.  Wm.  Dickson,  Adderley  Gardens,  for  one  plant 
of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie  ex¬ 
hibited  six  pots  of  their  strain  of  giant  Polyanthus.  Messrs. 
Grant,  Nicoll,  .  and  the  secretary  exhibited  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Borecole  and  other  flowers  suitable  for  spring  bed¬ 
ding,  such  as  Polyanthus,  Cowslips,  Auriculas,  Anemones,  Xar 
cissi,  etc. — James  Bethel,  Secretary. 
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Amongst  the  most  recent  donations  to  the  building  fund  of 
le  new -hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is,  we  are  pleased 
o  see  one  for  £25  from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ebbs,  Ltd.,  of 
forthumberland-  Alley,  Fenchurch  Street,  stationers  to  the 

ocietJr‘  .  *  *  * 

New  Potatos  in  Cornwall. — Mr.  Stephen  Hosker,  grocer, 
Popperhouse,  Penzance,  commenced  drawing  new  Potatos  from 
us  harden  early  in  the  last  week  of  April.  The.  variety  is 
mown  as  Sutton's  Ringleader,  and  a  very  fine  sample  was  taken 
rom  the  ground. 

*  *  * 

Accident  to  Mr.  Perry. — We  regret  to  hear  of  an  unfortunate 
accident  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  the  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Wincli- 
nore  Hill,  London.  While  trying  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  and 
trap  in  a  lane  he  was  knocked  down  and  rather  severely  hurt. 
We  hope  however,  that  he  will  soon  regain  his  wonted  health. 

1  *  *  * 

World’s  Largest  Orchard. — America  claims  that  the  largest 
orchard  in  the  world  is  in  Missouri.  It  is  the  great  Wmans 
orchard,  near  Marshfield,  in  Webster  County.  There  are  86,000 
Apple  trees,  40,000  Peach  trees,  and  10,000  Pear  trees,  just  at 
proper  bearing  age.  The  acreage  covered  is  1,240,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  orchard  is  now  worth  12s.  a  tree,  or  £81,600. 
There  are  to-day  in  the  county  one  million  bearing  trees. 

*  -X’  * 

Walsall  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market.  — It  is  regretted  that 
the  opening  of  this  market  has  not  met  with  the  success  that 
was  hoped  for.  Mr.  J.  Pagett,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who 
initiated  the  scheme,  considers  that  the  non-success  'is  owing 
to  the  Town  Council  not  making  the  site  sufficiently  inviting 
to  buyers  and  sellers.  Another  member  of  the  Council,  Coun¬ 
cillor  W.  Oswin,  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  the  site  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  that  a  vegetable  market  was  most  certainly  required 
in  the  town. 

*  *  * 

Presentations. — At  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Blackpool 
and  Fylde  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Air.  R.  E. 
Stirzaker,  a  former  hon.  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Air.  T.  G.  Jones,  the  present  lion,  secretary  to  the 
society,  were  each  presented  with  the  society  s  handsome  Gold 
Medal,  bearing  the  engraved  initials  of  the  recipients,  and  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed.  The  presentations  were  made  by  Air.  J.  Brown- 
sett,  chairman  of  committee,  who  referred  in  eulogistic  terms  to 
the  efforts  these  gentlemen  had  made  in  behalf  of  the  society. 

*  *  * 

The  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants.— The  first  spring 
outing  of  the  Edinburgh  seed  trade  assistants  took  place  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  ult. ,  and  took  the  form  of  a  drive,  the  ob- 
jective  being  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan’ s  grand  collection  of  Daffodils  at 
Dalhousie  Castle.  A  very  representative  company,  in  all  num¬ 
bering  31,  and  representing  12  firms  in  the  trade,  left  the  city 
by  special  char-a-banc  at  2.15  p.m.,  arriving  at  Dalhousie  Castle 
at  four  o’clock,  where  Mr.  Cowan  was  waiting  to  show  the  party 
through  the  grounds  personally.  While  there  are  many  points 
of  historical  interest  in  an  old  place  like  Dalhousie  to  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  walk  through  its  picturesque  grounds,  the 
Daffodils  at  this  time  are  the  main  attraction.  Arrived  at  the 
gardens,  the  inspection  of  the  Daffodils  began  at  the  white 
trumpets  growing  in  the  grass  border,  among  others  Exquisite, 
it  being  the  first  variety  to  start  Air.  Cowans  large  collection. 
Alme.  de  Graaff  here  was  very  fine,  showing  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  on  white  trumpet  varieties  in  25  years. 
Further  on  we  came  to  the  bicolors  in  the  open  border,  Giandee 
being  in  fine  condition.  Weardale  Perfection,  a  variety  of  more 
recent  introduction,  was  a  special  favourite  in  this  class.  The 
yellow  trumpets  included  King  Alfred,  Big  Ben,  and  Monarch, 
all  rare  and  exquisite  varieties,  King  Alfi'ed  especially  having 
drawn  marked  attention  for  its  richness  of  colour  and  great  sub¬ 
stance.  Other  more  popular  sorts  were  to  be  seen  here,  all  in 
fine  condition.  Inside  was  shown  a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms 
in  vases,  all  distinctly  named,  and  classed  in  order  of  merit, 
which  proved  both  interesting  and  instructive.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Air.  Cowan  for  his  kindness,  and  the 
company,  after  being  photographed,  then  repaired  to  the  Cross 
Keys  Hotel,  Dalkeith,  where  a  sumptuous  tea  was  ready,  and 
a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  in  song  and  sentiment.  The 


drive  being  resumed  at  8.15  p.m.,  the  company  was  dispersed  in 
the  city  by  9.30  o’clock,  all  feeling  that  they  had  spent  a  most 

profitable  and  enjoyable  afternoon. — E.  M. 

X  *  *  9  * 

A  New  Sugar  Plant.— A  plant  is  stated  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  South  America  which  promises  to  take  the  place 

of  both  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet.  It  is  a  species  of  Eupatorium. 

*  *  * 

Potatos  in  Kent. — Potato  planting  has  been  very  extensive 
in  Kent  during  the  past  month.  The  number  of  acres  on  each 
farm  under  Potatos  has  been  considerably  increased  compared 

with  the  total  of  previous  years. 

*  -v  * 

The  Coming  Strawberry  Crop. — While  the  Strawberry  crop 
in  the  Tamar  Valley,  Devon,  is  likely  to  be  rather  later  than 
usual  this  year,  that  of  Brittany  will  be  earlier  than  has  been 
the  case  for  some  years.  Growers  hope  to  send  the  first  con¬ 
signments  to  England  in  a  fortnight  at  latest. 

°  *  A)  * 


Railway  Rates. — Between  1888  and  1894  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  legislation  and  agitation  on  this  subject. 
It  has  again  been  revived  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  rates  charged  on  imported  and  home-grown 
agricultural  and  horticultural  produce.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  changes  will  be  effected  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
further  agitation. 

*  *  A* 

Parkend  Don  Potato. — In  these  days,  when  great  interest 
is  being  taken  in  high-priced  seedling  Potatos,  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  a  very  early  seedling  kidney  Potato — a  cross  between 
the  old  Lemon  Kidney  and  Sharpe’s  Victor — has  been  raised  by 
Air.  James  Gladstone  at  Parkend,  in  the  parish  of  Stitchel. 
This  is  its  fourth  year  from  the  plum,  and  the  small  tubers  were 
planted  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  at  Stitchel  Gardens  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15tli,  and  were  quite  ripe  on  April  22nd.  A  good  crop 
was  lifted.  There  were  no  signs  of  disease,  and  some  of  the 
tubers  weighed  \  lb.  In  flavour  and  colour  of  flesh  it  closely 
resembles  the  Duke  of  York,  and  is  pronounced  by  experts  to 
be  a  first-class  forcing  Potato.  In  naming  this  grand  early 
variety  the  Parkend  Don,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  it  might 
turn  out  a  real  second  Eldorado  to  the  raiser.  In  past  yeais 
Mr.  Robert  Paterson,  shoemaker  in  the  village,  has  raised  some 
excellent  varieties,  such  as  Stitchel  Hero,  Home  Rule,  and  the 
Shoemaker,  all  of  which  are  still  maintaining  a  first-rate  repu¬ 
tation. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Farming.— Sir  Alfred  L.  Jones  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fruit  trade  of  England  can  be  and  will  be  immensely  ex¬ 
panded.  As  he  has  already  done  something  to  help  to  educate 
the  British  public  to  the  delights  of  a  fruit  diet,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  Bananas  are  concerned,  his  remarks  on  the  subject  are 
not  without  authority.  For  the  attainment  of  this  very  de¬ 
sirable  object,  however,'  there  will  be  necessary,  as  he  pointed 
out,  increased  facilities  for  carriage.  Hie  railway  companies 
will  have  to  offer  additional  inducements  to  fruit  culturists, 
and  the  motor-car  will  have  to  be  pressed  into  service.  Un- 
doubtedly  the  public  taste  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  has  very  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  at  present  a  large  proportion  of 
the  supply  is  obtained  from  sources  abroad.  Some  of  this  fruit, 
of  course*  is  of  varieties '  which  cannot  be  cultivated  in  these 
islands  ;  but  the  liking  for  native  fruits  is  larger  than  can  be 
supplied  at  present  by  home  growers.  It  is  in  meeting  and 
stimulating  the  demand  for  these  that  the  British  faimei  may 

find  a  source  of  considerable  profit. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Fruit  and  Ch>er  Institute. — Much  useful 
work  lias  been  done  at  what  will  eventually  be  the  experimental 
fruit  warden  at  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  Hereford. 
The  meadow  in  which  the  buildings  of  the  institute  stand  has 
been  planted  with  Stocks,  some  grafted  with  choice^  varieties 
of  cider  Apples  and  perry  Pears,  some  with  sorts  which  it  is 
intended  to  regraft  in  the  head,  the  object  of  the  double  graft- 
inw  beiuw  to  discover  which  of  the  sorts  first  worked  on  the  Stock 
will  make  the  straightest,  cleanest,  and  strongest  stem  to  the 
future  tree.  Two  acres  of  another  pasture  field,  the  whole  ot 
which  will  ultimately  be  devoted  to  experiments  in  fruit-  culture, 
have  been  trenched,  and  one  acre  planted  with  seedling  Apple 
and  Pear  stocks,  some  Paradise  stocks,  some  true  wild  Crab 
stocks,  and  a  few  bush  Apple  trees,  and  the  other  acre  with  Sir 
John  Llewellvn  Potato,  a  comparatively  new  variety  with  an 
excellent  reputation.  The  planting  of  this  acre  with  Potatos 
will  have  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  ground,  which  was  too 
loose  after  the  double  digging  for  Strawberries,  a  crop  which 
will  now  follow  the  Potatos.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  latter 
turn  out  well,  a  considerable  profit  ought  to  be  made  from  them. 
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A  New  Nursery  for  Messrs.  Cannell. — Cockmanning  s 
Nursery,  St.  Mary  Cray,  was  until  recently  occupied  by  Mr. 
Buster.  It  has  now  been  bought  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

■X’  "X*  ■X- 

American  Violet  Disease. — Mr.  Saunders,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  It.H.S.  on  April  19th,  stated 
that  the  American  Violet  disease  was  again  appearing  in  several 
localities.  He  described  it  as  a  most  dangerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive  parasite.  At  present  he  has  found  no  conidia  on  the  spots, 
so  that  the  destruction  of  the  diseased  plants  will  assist  in  check¬ 
ing  its  dissemination. 

*  *  * 

Cedars  at  Chelsea. — A  few  weeks  ago  we  recorded  in  our 
columns  the  destruction  of  the  last  of  the  old  Cedars  in  the 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden.  They  were  planted  in  1688,  when  3  ft. 
high,  so  that  the  trees  were  probably  about  220  years  old  at  the 
death  of  the  last  one.  Dr.  Masters  showed  an  old  lithograph 
of  these  trees  at  the  meeting  of  the  'Scientific  Committee  of  the 
It.H.S.  on  April  19th,  but  unfortunately  the  print  was  not 
dated. 

*  *  * 

French  Secateurs  and  Pruning. — At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  showed 
some  shoots  of  Roses  wh:ch  had  been  pruned  with  this  instru¬ 
ment  and  had  all  died  in  consequence  of  its  use.  The  two  blades 
of  the  secateurs  being  simply  squeezed  together,  they  make  a 
horizontal  cut,  which  is  not  a  clean  one  like  that  effected  by  a 
knife.  The  result  is  that  the  pith  shrinks,  water  fills  up  the 
cup,  decays  the  pith,  and  the  wood  in  contact  with  this  gradually 
dies.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Hudson  has  abandoned  the  use  of 
secateurs  in  pruning  and  returned  to  the  knife.  Mr.  Lynch, 
of  'Cambridge,  stated  that  he  had  also  abandoned  the  use  of 
tho  secateurs. 

*  *  * 

New  Park  for  Exeter. — Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Nation,  of  Rockbeare, 
Devon,  has  presented  to  the  National  Trust  land  to  the  extent 
of  21  acres  on  the  top  of  Rockbeare  Hill,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Exeter.  The  land  is  in  part  covered  by  a  wood,  in  part  by  open 
heath,  and,  by  the  wish  of  the  donor,  it  is  to  be. called  “  Prickly 
Pear  Blossoms  Park,”  after  Mr.  Nation’s  book  of  poems.  The 
summit  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  views  over  the  valley 
of  the  Exe.  The  executive,  committee  of  the  National  Trust 
las  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Nation’s 
generosity  and  public  spirit  in  offering  to  devote  this  land  to 
the  public.  This  is  the  same  proprietor  who  built  some  very 
attractive  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers,  as  mentioned  in 
our  columns  recently. 

*  7*  * 

Pear  Tree  and  Scale  Insect. — The  Mussel  Scale  (Mytilaspis 
pomorum)  usually  attacks  Apple  trees ;  in  fact,  it  is  most 
common  on  them  At  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
tho  IR.H.S.  on  April  19th,  Mr.  Saunders  reported  a  case  from 
Mr.  Ward,  Bostoe,  Falmouth,  in  which  the  scale  had  attached 
itself  to  a  Pear  tree.  The  remedy,  of  course,  would  be  the  same 
for  both  trees,  and  should  be  carried  out  in  the  winter,  or  at 
least  before  the  trees  came  into  leaf  and  blossom.  Mr. 
Saunders  said  it  could  be  got  rid  of  by  painting  the  infested 
parts  with  8  oz.  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  a  gall  on  of  water 
rubbed  well  into  any  inequalities  of  the  bark.  Painting  the 
parts  immediately  affected  was  not  considered  sufficient,  as  the 
young  insects  when  they  hatch  out  are  active,  and  crawl  about 
freely  for  some  time  before  settling  down  and  becoming  fixed. 
He  recommended  that  the  stems  and  branches  affected  should  be 
painted  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  affected  parts. 

*  *  * 

Wild  Plants  at  Beaumont  House,  Plymouth. — The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  named  wild  plants  which  takes  place  every  season  at  the 
Plymouth  Municipal  Museum  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  those 
desirous  of  learning  the  names  of  the.  plants  found  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  or  of  studying  botanical  types,  will  find  plenty  to  interest 
them  on  the  three  tables  in  the  art  room.  This  exhibition  is 
not  'confined  to  rare  specimens,  but  includes  all  the  more  common 
things  now  in  bloom.  Some  would-be  students  commence  with 
the  idea  that  only  the  rarer  specimens  are  worth  studying, 
whereas  the  most  common  have  lessons  to  teach.  'Several  of 
the  species  listed  can  hardly  yet  be  in  bloom,  -and,  though  use¬ 
ful  to  those  who  may  know  the  plants  at  that  stage,  will  not 
be  likely  to  convey  much  to  the  general  public.  We  refer  to 
Salvia  Verbenaca,  Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  Melittis  Melisso- 
phyllum,  Centranthus  ruber,  and  such  things,  which  bloom 
later.  Seaside  plants  are  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  at 
Plymouth.  Some  of  the  more  uncommon,  southern  plants  on 
exhibition  are  Luzula  sylvatica,  Anchusa  sempervirens,  Gera¬ 
nium  lucidum,  Cenfranthus  ruber,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Vinca 
major,  Vinca  minor,  and  Melittis  Melissopliyllum. 


National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  C-axton  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  May  9th.  There  was  a  fair  attend¬ 
ance,  considering  that  the  present  is  a  busy  time  for  growers. 
Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and  he  was  supported  bv 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  the  president-elect.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Messrs.  W.  Craze,  S.  Bowman,  John  Wood,  F. 
Smith,  C.  H.  Hooper,  E.  Vinson,  G.  E.  Champion,  W.  C.  Plow¬ 
man,  H.  Leney,  A.  II.  H.  Matthews,  H.  T.  Mamvaring,  P.  Man- 
waring,  R.  Hincks,  W.  Miens,  W.  Horne,  C.  C.  Moberley,  W.  H. 
Skinner,  and  other  well-known  growers. 

The'  Chairman  presented  the'  report  of  the'  Executive  Council, 
and,  in  doing  so,  lie  congratulated  the  members  on  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Federation,  which  had  increased  in  numbers  by 
121  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  Referring  to  the  Depait- 
imental  Committee  now  sitting  on  fruit  culture,  he  mentioned 
several  subjects  which  had  already  occupied  its  attention. 
Amongst  these  were  the  suggestions  of  a.  small  special  depart¬ 
ment 'being  created  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  fruit-growers, 
a  scheme  for  instructing  and  training  gardeners,  assessment  of 
farm  land  planted  with  fruit,  railway  rates,  and  sewage  vege¬ 
table's'.  He  then  alluded  to  the  recent  appointment  of  another 
Departmental  Committee  on  preferential  railway  rates,  and 
urged  that  members  of  the  Federation  should  send  in  any  in¬ 
formation  they  posses®  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  it  may  lie 
brought  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Craze  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  referring  to  the  assessment  of  fruit 
land,  said  the  question  was  affected  by  the  Valuation  Bill  now 
before  Parliament.  lie  also  dealt  with  the  constitution  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  on  preferential  rates,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  railway  interest  was  unduly  represented  as  compared 
to  that  of  agriculture. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Colonel  .Long  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Cornwallis,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on  entering  upon 
his  year  of  office  as  president.  Being  then  compelled  to  leave, 
the  chair  wag  resumed  by  Colonel  Long. 

Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Matthews  then  moved  that  Colonel  Long  bo 
appointed  as  president-elect  for  1905-6.  Mr.  Vinson  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  A.  Miskin  was  appointed  lion,  treasurer,  and  eleven 
members  of  the  council  retiring  by  rotation,  were,  with  one 
ex c ep t  i  o n ,  reappod n t  ed . 

A  very  interesting  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  pulp  for  jam-making,  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  Tasmania, 
in  the  course  of  an  address,  brought  forward  many  important 
facts.  ’  In  hi®  opinion,  although  the  &>il  and  climate  of  Tas¬ 
mania  and  some  parts  of  Australia  were  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit,  the  difficulties  attending  the  industry  were 
Such  that  the  growers  in  this  country  need  not  fear  their  com¬ 
petition.  He  admitted  that  the  very  best  jam  was,  after  all, 
made  from  fresh-gathered  fruit,  and  the  imported  pulp  arrived 
in  this  country  at  a.  different  time  of  year  to  that  of  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  British  crops. 

Several  members  said  they  could  not  agree  with  this  view, 
as  the  fruit  in  a  pulped  state  was,  independent  of  the  season, 
and  could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Moore  then  presented  specimen  jars  of  jam  to  most  of  I 
those  present  which  was  made  from  Tasmanian  pulp,  and  also 
exhibited  tins  of  Black  Currant  and  Raspberry  pulp,  which 
were  pronounced  excellent,  and  far  superior  to  much  of  that 
imported  from  the  Continent. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Long 
for  the  invaluable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Federation 
and  the'  fruit-growers  generally  during  his  year  of  office. 

Banana  Flour. — A  company  is  now  busy  in  Cuba,  converting 
Bananas  into  flour,  and  we  suppose  the  next  step  will  be  to 
convert  the  flour  into  bread,  as  well  as  utilising  it  in  various' 
other  ways.  Colonel  Pennington,  t lie  manager  of  the  company.' 
says  there  is  a  bright  outlook  for  the  flour.  At  present  he  is 
away  at  !St.  Louis  in  order  to  prepare  for  an.  exhibit  of  the  flour. 
The  latter  will  be  a  less  perishable  article  than  the  fresh  fruit. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
•nuiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
it  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
.separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  g  ve  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
velope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
nonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
8,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


lantation  of  Raspberries. 

I  have  live  acres  of  land  I  want  to  plant  with  Raspberries.  1 
ad  a  crop  of  hay  on  it  last  year.  I  intend  to  plough  and  clean 

thoroughly  before  planting.  Can  you  tell  me  the  probable 
ost  per  acre  for  canes  alone  ;  also  how  many  plants  to  the  acie  . 

1 If* your  field  was  in  grass  last  year  it  would  scarcely  be  in  good 
rim  for  planting  with  Raspberries  before  taking  a  crop  of 
omething  else  off  it,  such  as  Corn  or  Potatos.  We  should  say 
hat  Corn  would  be  the  most  suitable  crop  to  prepare  it  for 
Raspberries,  as  you  could  not  very  well  clean  the  land  lmme- 
iiately  after  grass.  If  the  land  had  been  under  Corn  last  year 
md  put  under  Potatos  this  year,  the  ground  would  have  been 
n  excellent  order  for  turning  into  a  Raspberry  plantation  m  the 
lutumn.  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  plant  Raspberries  before 
lutuinn,  as  the  plants  are  now  nearly  in  blossom.  W  ith  regard 
o  the  cost  of  the'  canes,  that  would  vary  greatly  according  to 
he  grad©  or  size  of  the  canes  themselves,  and  also  according 
;o  the  variety  planted.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  probable 
cost  we  may  take  canes  of  medium  size,  well  rooted,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  largest  obtainable.  If  of  the  variety  Superlative 
thev  would  cost  about  20s.  the  hundred.  The  canes  might  be 
planted  in  rows  6  ft.  apart  and  3  ft.  in  the  rows,  this  may 
seem  wide  at  first,  but  the  variety  being  a  strong-growing  one, 
and  your  climate  being  rather  moist  and  suitable  for  xvasp- 
berries,  the  space  will  be  profitably  occupied  at  that  distance. 
At  that  rate  you  would  require  2,420  canes  per  acre  to  plant 
the  ground,  and  that  would  run  to  £24  4s.  for  the  canes,  so  that 
you  can  easily  calculate  the  price  for  five  acres.  By  taking  such 
a  large  number,  however,  you  can  certainly  get  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  applying  to  any  nurseryman  of  repute  who  grows 
Raspberries.  You  should  be  able  to  get  special  quotations  for 
such  a  number. 


drapes  Browned  on  the  Skin. 

Would  you  please  state  wliy  the  berries  on  the  enclosed  bunch 
of  Foster’s  seedling  have  turned  black  ?  After  thinning  the  vines 
we  watered  with  liquid  manure  made  from  sheep  droppings,  and 
the  pipes  were  painted  with  sulphur  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
milk.  I  notice  the  worst-marked  bunch  was  the  one  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  pipes  on  the  warmest  end  of  the  house. 
(Thomas  Bivunton.) 

The  rust,  of  Grapes  is  due  to  various  causes  ;  at  least,  that 
is  the  opinion  held  by  many  excellent  fruit  growers.  When  the 
berries  are  young  the  skin  is  thin,  delicate,  and  easily  injured. 
In  our  experience  white-skinned  Grapes  are  more  easily  injured 
than  black  ones.  There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  different 
things  that  will  cause  rust  at  this  stage  of  growth,  .as  you  very 
[clearly  indicate  the  cause  of  it  in  your  letter.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  strong  liquid  manure  might  do  damage  if  present  as 
a  steamy  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  but  leaving  that  aside,  you  say  that  the  hot  water  pipes 
were  painted  with  sulphur  and  that  the  worst  bunch  was  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  pipes.  This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  rust.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphur  coming  in  contact  with 
the  delicate  skin  will  readily  cause  rust.  We  presume  that 
file  sulphur  was  used  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider,  but  unless, 
the  red  spider  was  already  present  in  quantity  the  sulphur  might 
have  been  left  over  until  later  in  the  season,  when  the  skin  of 
the  berries  gets  more  hardened.  At  that  time  there  would  also 
be  less  beat  in  the  pipes,  and  consequently  the  danger  of  rust 
by  such  means  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Instead  of  using 
sulphur  on  the  pipes  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  you  could 
keep  down  red  spider  by  using  the  syringe  freely  until  the 
berries  are  about  to  commence  colouring.  Even  if  compelled  to 
leave  off  syringing,  then  a  little  sulphur  on  the  pipes  would  do 
no  harm,  because  the  pipes  are  never  heated  to  anv  areat-  extent. 

Flower  of  Lycaste. 

Tour  opiniun  c-n  this  flower  of  Lycaste  would  greatly  oblige. 
(Pekth.) 

The  flower  sent  was  of  good  size  and  substance,  while  the  red 


petals  offer  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  flesh-coloured  sepals. 
\Vhile  we  might  describe  this  as  a  good  variety,  it  would  not 
rank  as  anything  special  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  be¬ 
cause  many  similar  ones  have  already  been  obtained  amongst 
importations  in  the  species.  It  is  simply  a  good  average  flower, 
and  certainly  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Yellow  Banksian  Rose. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  the  yellow  Banksian  Rose  not  flower¬ 
ing  ?  We  have  a  large  plant  on  a  wall,  but  it  shows  only  a  truss 
or  two.  It  was  planted  four  years  ago,  and  is  now  of  large  size. 
(Baxksiax.) 

As  you  say  the  plant  is  grown  on  a  wall,  it  is  probable 
that  you  have  pruned  away  all  the  flowering  wood.  On  a  south 
aspect  or  an  eastern  one  is  a  very  good  place  for  it,  and  the 
stems  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  a  considerable  height 
in  order  to  let  it  exhaust  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  growing  to 
flower  well.  It  usually  happens,  however,  that  the  Banksian 
Rose  gets  too  much  pruned  to  flower  well  on  a  wall.  It  takes 
three  years  practically  to  get  the  Rose  into  suitable  condition 
for  flowering.  The  first  year  strong  stems  are  run  up,  and 
during  the  second  year  long  side  shoots  are  given  off.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  these  laterals  during  the  third  year  of 
any  given  stem.  If  you  pruned  away  these  laterals  in  order  to 
make  the  wall  tidy  that  would  explain  why  the  Banksian  Rose 
is  not  showing  well  for  bloom.  A  number  of  these  laterals 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  full  length  and  retained  until  a  full 
crop  of  bloom  has  been  obtained  from  them.  In  order  to  keep 
the  wall  tidy  these  long  shoots  might  then  be  removed,  and  others 
allowed  to  take  their  place.  These  should  flower  next  year  if 
retained  as  advised. 

Vices  not  Showing  Fruit. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  in  your  valuable  paper  the 
reason  of  some  vines  here  showing  fruit  so  tardily.  The  wood 
seemed  to  have  ripened  up  well  last  autumn.  The  Vines  are 
rather  old,  and  a  lot  of  plants  are  always  grown  in  the  house. 
They  were  allowed  to  break  gently,  and  were  certainly  not  over¬ 
cropped  last  year,  but  they  are  showing  only  very  few  bunches 
this  year.  The  roots  are  all  outside.  (H.  S.) 

You  say  that  the  Vines  have  been  allowed  to  come  along 
gently  ;  that  is,  we  suppose,  without  the  use  of  much  fire  heat. 
In  that  case  the  Vines  would  grow  slowly,  and  at  first  the  shoots 
would  appear  weak,  but  with  the  increase  of  sunshine  we  think 
they  will  overcome  this  later  on,  provided  all  other  conditions 
are  equally  favourable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  they  are 
not  showing  fruit.  The  Vines  might  have  broken  more  strongly 
if  they  had  been  taken  horizontally  when  you  started  the  house. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  were  three  inches  long  you  could  then  have 
tied  up  the  rods  again  in  their  places.  This  expedient  is  often 
resorted  to  in  order  to  make  Vines  break  strongly,  especially 
from  the  base.  You  speak  about  the  roots  being  all  outside  this 
year.  You  do  not  mention  whether  you  have  lifted  them  recently, 
because  that  might  account  for  their  coming  along  tardily. 
Another  suggestion  we  should  make  is  that  the  outside  border,  if 
unprotected,  would  have  been  cold1  and  wet  during  the  past 
winter,  owing  to  the  continued  and  heavy  rainfall.  If  the  roots 
had  recently  been  lifted  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  cold,  wet- 
soil,  would  account  for  a  very  slow  growth  at  the  commencement. 
If  this  is  the  true  explanation  the  Vines  should  right  themselves 
presently  in  the  matter  of  vigour.  If  the  crop  is  scanty  this  year 
you  will' have  to  make  the  most  of  it,  hoping  to  get  a  better  next 
year,  if  the  old  Vines  recuperate  their  vigour  during  the  present 
season.  Next  year  you  might  try  the  laying  down  of  the  rods  pre¬ 
vious  to  breaking  as  above  advised. 

Green  Primroses. 

I  would  feel  obliged  if  yon  would  kindly  give  me  your  opinion 
of  enclosed  Primroses  in  your  next  issue.  I  got  a  small  plant 
sent  me  a  few  days  ago  by  an  amateur  friend  wishing  to  know  if 
it  was  anything  very  unusual,  and  as  I  have  never  seen  one  quite 
the  same  your  opinion  would  be  valued.  (P.  D.  R.) 

There  are  several  forms  of  green  Primroses  and  green  Cowslips 
or  Polyanthuses  in  gardens,  but  they  are  not  very  common,  and 
after  gardeners  cease  taking  an  interest  in  them  they  neglect 
them,  and  let  them  die  away,  even  if  they  do  not  throw  them 
out.  Several  of  them  are  very  old,  and  have  received  different 
names,  such  as  “Pantaloons,  “Jack  in  the  Green,  and 
“  Jackanapes.”  Several  of  these  are  quite  different  fiom  yours, 
and  we  think  your  particular  variety  is  as  uncommon  as  any. 
Usually  it  is  the  calyx  which  grows  out  into  green  leaves,  some¬ 
times-  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  In  your  case  the  corolla  is 
about  the  usual  size,  and  resembling  small  leaves.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  curiosity,  and  as  such  as  worthy  as  the  green  Rose,  green 
Tulip,  green  Dahlia,  and  so  forth,  of  cultivation.  If  you  have  a 
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collection  of  Primroses  it  might  very  well  form  one  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  as  an  interesting  curiosity. 

Figs  Dying. 

We  have  some  Figs  in. pots  which  have  started  very  badly, 
many  of  the  shoots  having  died  back.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
for  any  information  on  the  cause  of  it  and  the  remedy.  (J.  S.) 

The  shoots  are  attacked  with  Phoma  cinerascens,  a  fungus 
which  attacks  the  wood  and  ultimately  kills  it.  The  best  plan 
is  to  cut  the  shoots  and  burn  them  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  any 
signs  of  the  disease.  Those  might  be  evident  even  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to  cut  the  ailing  shoots 
at  that  time  well  below  the  part  that  shows  the  effect  of  the 
fungus.  By  burning  the  shoots  at  this  stage  it  would  thus  pre¬ 
vent  spores  being  formed  to  scatter  about  and  attack  fresh  plants. 

Peach  Leaves  with  holes  in  them. 

I  cannot  understand  the  leaves  on  one  of  our  Peach  trees 
going  like  the  enclosed.  There  are  no  grubs  or  caterpillars  on 
them  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  work  of  any 
insect  pest?  (F.  Barber.) 

The  holes  have  been  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  the  shot- 
hole  fungus  (Cercospora  clrcumcissa).  After  this  season  it  may 
not  trouble  you  till  next  year,  as  the  fungus  usually  attacks 
the  young  and  growing  leaves.  As  a  precaution,  however,  you 
might  syringe  the  trees  with  4  oz.  carbonate  of  copper  and 
half  a  gallon  of  ammonia.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  copper, 
add  the  ammonia,  and  then  add  45  gallons  of  water.  With  this 
remedy  the  trees  may  be  syringed  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of 
ten  days.  You  need  not  make  such  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fungicide  for  this  year’s  use,  but  it  should  be  made  in  the  pro 
portions  which  we  give.  Next  year  as  a  precaution  you  might 
prepare  and  apply  the  remedy  as  soon  as  the  trees  commence 
pushing  into  leaf,  and  repeat  the  syringing  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  or  so  until  the  leaves  are  full  grown,  after  which  we  should 
think  you  will  have  little  or  no  trouble  with  the  fungus.  Com¬ 
mencing  the  remedy  early  is  half  the  battle. 

Names  of  Plants 

(T.  W.)  1,  Saxifraga.  crassifolia  ;  2,  Scilla  hispanica  ;  3,  Scilla 
amoena  ;  4,  Doronicum  plantagineum  ;  5,  Iberis  sempervirens  ; 
6,  Lunaria  annua. — (F.  R.)  1,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  ;  2,  Geum 
rivale  ;  3,  Orchis  maseula  ;  4,  Menyanthes  trifoliata  ;  5,  Saxi¬ 
fraga  stellaris  ;  6,  Alchemilla  alpina  ;  7,  Potentilla  anserina. — 
(A.  Lewis)  1,  Primus  cerasifera  atropurpurea  ;  2,  Pyrus  Maulei ; 
3,  Spiraea  media  ;  4,  Prunus  Avium  flore  Pleno. — (C.  B.  G.)  1, 
Yiola  hirta  (the  leaves  are  not  broad  enough  for  V.  odorata)  ; 

2,  Anemone  nemorosa  rubra  (a  well-coloured  form  of  it). _ 

(T.  W.  W.)  1,  The-  blue  Polyanthus,  often  termed  Primrose  Poly¬ 


anthus  and  bunch  Primroses,  because  the  common  stalk  becomes 
elongated,  carrying  up  the  flowers  in  a  cluster  or  umbel,  and 
because  short  and  long  stalks  are  often  produced  by  the  same 
plants. — (Semper  fidelis)  1,  Oncidium  leucoehiluru  ;  2,  Onci- 
dium  ampliatum  ;  3,  Oncidium  sphacelatum  ;  4,  Cattleya  Schro- 
derae  ;  5,  Strobilanthes  dyerianus. — (P.  D.  R.)  Saxifraga  mus- 
coides  atropurpurea. 
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summer  planting. 
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COLLECTION  OF 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WiLLIAM  BADMAN  offers  the  following  plants,  suit¬ 
able  for  making  good  losses  sustained  during  the  winter  ; 
all  well  rooted  and  ready  for  potting. 


12  Choice  SHOW  PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS,  large  flowered 
18  Choice  Double  and  Single 
FUCHSIAS,  light  and 

2k  ZONAL  GERANIUMS, 
Single  ami  Double 
6  ISOLOMAS 
6  PETUNIAS 
6  STREPTOSOLENS 


12  COLEUS,  in  good  selec¬ 
tion 

12  SWEET  HELIOTROPE' 
light  and  dark 
12  MARGUERITE  3 
12  Scented  -  leaf  GERA¬ 
NIUMS 

18  IVY-LEAF  GERANIUMS 
of  sorts,  for  baskets 
6  FERNS  6  MUSK 


Carefully  pkd.,  10s.  ;  post  free,  Is.  extra  ;  P.o.o.  with  order. 
Half  quantity,  post  free,  6s. 


CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND. 


COLLECTION  OF 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

VILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  the  following  splendid 
•selection:  130  Geraniums,  distinct  colours  (including  Ivy- 
leaf),  12  Calceolarias,  12  Verbenas,  15  Heliotrope,  15  Fuchsias, 
12  Asters,  10  Tropseolum,  15  Ageratum,  10  Lobelia.  10  Cactus 
'Dahlias  gratis. 

Carefully  packed,  post  free,  11s  Half  quantity,  post 
free,  6s.  p.o.o.  with  order. 

CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND. 

BEGONIAS,  splendid  strain,  started  tubers,  singles, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  doubles,  3s.  6d.  dozen. 

DAHLIAS,  Cactus,  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,  and  Single?, 
splendid  selection,  to  name,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


Wm.  BADMAN, 

CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND. 
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SHANKS 

LAWN  MOWERS, 

STANDARD  MACHINES, 

For  HAND,  PONY,  or  HORSE  POWER. 

Fitted  with  PATENT  AXLE  SPRINGS. 


ALSO 


THE 

G 


CALEDONIA 


SIDE-WHEEL 
MOWERS. 

‘  The  Talisman," 

The  Britannia, 

AND 

“  The  Britisher.” 

ROLLERS  for  HAND,  PONY,  or  HORSE. 

Of  ail  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen. 


__  Light  Roller 
“J  Machine  with 
Patent  Axle 
Springs. 

LIGHT  AND 
CHEAP. 

WITH  OR 
WITHOUT 
GRASS 
BOXES- 


EADERS  of  Advertisements  in  these 

.  pages  will  greatly  oblge  and  assist  us  by  always 
mention. ng  The  Gardening  World. 


R 


Netting  for  tennis  borde- 

1NG,  so  useful  for  the  lawn  or  garden,  specially 
pared  with  a  line  attached  to  the  net  top  and  b  1  i 
throughout;  easy  to  erect  or  take  away;  25  yards  loro 
yards  wide,  7s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.  I  do  not  require  payu 
till  you  have  received  and  approved  of  the  netting  fro  - 
H.  J.  GASSON,  Net  Works,  Rye.  _ j 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prici. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  ir 
catalogue. 


JAMES  OYPHEI, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


OUTRAM’S 

Carnation  Disease  Antidot, 

A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Pl£it 
Stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affect  ig 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUtf 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  x 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  Y 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  nd 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 

FULLDIREGTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOU 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S». 
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VOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Is  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
n:day  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
it  day.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
is  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
ird  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

inscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
od  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
leffices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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!  tiers  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
nng,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
o  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
;  dressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
aside  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
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hiss  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
31  on,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
ii  ,1s,  or  a  nom  de  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
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P'TOGRAPHS  AND  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS. — 
b  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
is  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
)imens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 

’  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  ar-i 
k  j  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
11  lass  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
’  ld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
red,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
aictly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
i|  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
>;  right  will  be  dealt  with. 

turn  of  Manuscripts  and  jjIllustra- 
<15. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
toss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


herbaceous  flowers,  etc.,  on  July  21st  and 
22nd  next  in  the  Pit  tone  rieff  Park,  Dunferm¬ 
line.  The  co-operation  of  exhibitors  and 
competitors  is  invited  in  making'  the  show  as 
successful  as  possible.  The  management  of 
the  exhibition  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Dun¬ 
fermline  and  West  of  Fife  Horticultural 
Society,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trust.  The  prizes  'offered 
are  open  to  competition  free  of  charge.  Alto¬ 
gether  prizes  are  offered  in  forty-five  classes, 
a  large  number  of  which  are  open  to  all,  and 
the  prizes  are  liberal  by  comparison  with 
prizes  offered  by  various  other  societies  for 
similar  classes  of  plants.  Entries  for  this 
show  close  on  July  14th.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  John  Hynd,  Mid-Beveridgewell,  Dun¬ 
fermline,  to  whom  intending  exhibitors 
should  make  applications  for  schedules. 

— 0 — 

Kcw  Gardens  List  of  Seeds. 

The  list  of  seeds  of  liardy  herbaceous 
plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  offered  in  exchange 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  is  now  on  our  table.  The 
liardy  herbaceous  plants  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  contain  seeds  of  the  new 
Allium  albo-pilosum,  and  the  beautiful  blue- 
flowered  A.  kansuense.  Many  of  the  species 
offered  are  very  uncommon  in  gardens,  and 
although  a  large  number  of  them  are  chiefly 
suitable  for  botanic  gardens,  many  of  them 
are  of  a,  highly  ornamental  character,  and  de- 
serve  more  extended  cultivation.  This  would 
include  species  of  Aconitum,  Anemone,  Aqui- 
legia,  Amaranthus,  Armeria,  Aster,  Campa,- 
nula,  Delphinium,  Crocus,  Eryngium,  Gen- 
tiana,  Geranium,  Lupinus,  Lychnis,  Linaria, 
Pentstemon,  Papaver,  Potentilla,  Saxifraga, 
Scabiosa,  Silene,  Stipa,  Verbascum,  Veronica, 
etc.,  many  of  which  are  of  undoubted  value 
for  garden  decoration.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
include  a  few  Conifers,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  Hawthorns,  Clematis,  Pyrus,  Rosa, 
Spiraea,  and  many  others.  Those  who  are 
collecting  plants,  and  who  have  anything  to> 
exchange,  will  be  sure  to  find  something  to 
interest  them  in  this  list. 


negie  Dunfermline  Trust. 

>e  trustees,  looking  after  the  interests  of 
Carnegie's  munificent  gift  to  Dunferm- 
liave  made  arrangements  for  holding 
first  summer  show  of  Roses,  Pansies, 


National  Fruit-Growers’  Federa¬ 
tion. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  council  we 
glean  particulars  of  what  this  Federation  has 
been  doing  during  the  past  year.  The  Rail¬ 
way  Vans  Committee  of  the  F ederation  stat  e 
that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Compary 
agreed  to  attach  ventilated  fruit  vans  to  some 
of  the  goods  trains  for  trial.  These  vans 
being  covered  in  not.  only  save  the  necessary 
time  and  expense  in  covering  them  with 
sheets,  but  at  the  same  time  more  room  is 
allowed  in  the  vans  for  fruit.  By  being  able 
to  take  a  heavier  load,  they  think  this  will 
lead  to  a  saving  of  mileage  and  prevent  delay. 
The  Midland  Company  have  been  asked  to 
have  torpedo  ventilators  put  in  the  roofs  of 
their  passenger  fruit  vans  in  the  same  way 


as  their  goods  vans  are  treated.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  heating  of  soft  fruit, 
such  as  Strawberries,  was  detrimental  to  the 
next  load.  The  question  of  late  evening 
special  trains  for  fruit  only,  to  be  picked  up 
at  the  loading  stations,  has  been  followed  up. 
This  will  enable  the  growers  to  pick  Straw¬ 
berries,  etc,,  late  in  the  afternoon  to'  be  de¬ 
livered  in,  northern  markets  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  almost  as  good  as  morning  picked.  A 
strong  feeling  had  arisen  that  vegetables 
grown  on  sewage  farms  by  municipal  bodies 
were  a  danger  to  the  public  health,  but.  the 
council  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain 
evidence  of  actual  cases  of  disease  caused  in 
this  way.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
French  Government  are  taking  up  the 
matter,  and  the  case  will  bei  watched  on 
behalf  of  the  Federation.  Potato®  affected 
by  a  disease  appearing  in  Nottinghamshire 
and  Wales,  and  these  having  been,  sent  to 
Kew,  the  disease  was  declared  to  be  Oedo- 
myces  leproides.  The  disease  is  a  destruc¬ 
tive  one.,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
been  asked  to  take  steps  to  prevent  it 
spreading. 

— o — 

Proliferous  Arabis  albida. 

At  a.  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  R.H.S.,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Chitten¬ 
den  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
double  variety  of  Arabis  albida  was  produced 
by  the  calyx  and  corolla  being  repeated  on 
an  elongated  axis.  It  was  mentioned  that 
similar  cases  occurred  in  the  double  yellow 
Wallflower,  Harpur-Crewe,  Ranunculus  am- 
plexicaulis,  a  species  of  Helianthemum,  and 
Bal chin’s  Mignonette.  We  may  say  that 
something  similar  occurs  in  Garda, mine  pra- 
tensis,  another  member  of  the  Wallflower 
family.  This  frequently  occurs  ;n  a  wild 
state,  and  double  varieties  may  occasionally 
be  picked  up.  Indeed,  in  localities  where 
doubling  occurs,  plants  are  frequently 
numerous,  but  the  doubling  does  not  always 
take  place  in  the  same  way.  We  have  met 
with  double  forms  in  three'  counties — namely, 
Aberdeenshire',  Kincardineshire,  and  Perth¬ 
shire.  In  the.  first  two  instances  the  flowers 
were  more  or  less  double,  but  the  seed-pod 
in  the  centre  first  formed  as  if  it  were  going 
to  produce  seeds ;  then  it  became  swollen  in 
the  middle,  and,  bursting  open,  disclosed 
little  clusters  of  coloured  petals  instead  of" 
seeds.  The  Perthshire  form  was  more  fully 
double,  very  pale',  and  almost  white  com¬ 
pared  with  the  garden  double  variety.  This 
would  show  that  double  varieties  originate 
pretty  frequently,  and  probably  from  the 
leaves,  but  possibly  from  seeds  of  the  plant, 
though  seeds  are  by  no  means1  plentifully  pro¬ 
duced.  If  the  plant  is  kept  in,  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  such  as  it  would  have  in  a,  closed 
frame,  a  small  plant  develops  at  the  base  of 
the  terminal  leaflet,,  and  in  a  single  season 
attains  such  a  size  that  it  flowers  fairly 
strongly  next  spring. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  weather  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been,  all  one 
could  desire  for  kitchen-garden  operations,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
have  the  crops  looked  more  promising  generally  than  they  do 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  we  may  now  reasonably  hope, 
though  we  are  by  no  means  certain,  to  escape  any  severe  late 
frosts.  The  puzzle  in  connection  with  kitchen-garden  work  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is:  to:  know  which  job  to  doi  first,  and  it 
taxes  the  skill  even  of  the  most  practical  to  do'  everything  in 
order  and  at  the  right  moment.  There  is  scarcely  a  crop  under 
way.  but  needs  almost  daily  attention,  and  it  is  only  by 
dogged  determination  that  the  work  can  be  accomplished 
satisfactorily. 

Potatos. — Early  varieties  on  south  borders  arei  now  well 
above  the  ground.  These  should  be  well  moulded  up  and 
protection,  afforded  them  during  the  evening  whenever  frost  is 
likely  to  occur.  Immediately  the  young  growths,  of  the  main, 
plantations  are  sufficiently  high  to  he  seen  a,  careful  and 
thorough  flat-hoeing  should  he  given,  at  the  same  time  break¬ 
ing  up'  any  clods  of  earth  as  finely  as  possible.  When  extra  fine 
specimens  for  exhibition  are  required  the  weaker  growths 
should  he  removed,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  drawing  them 
out  with  the  hand.  These'  will  break  away  at  the  old  tuber 
and  enable  the  remaining  growths  to  grow  away  much  more 
freely. 

Peas.  —  The  earlier  batches  of  these  are  looking  particu¬ 
larly  well,  and,  contrary  to  the  last  few  seasons,  these  should 
be  ready  for  picking  at  the  normal  time.  To  assist  the  early 
varieties,  to  mature  more  quickly,  the  points  of  the  growths 
should  be  pinched  out  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  bloom  has 
shown.  Give  a  slight  application  of  some  reliable  patent 
vegetable'  manure,  and  thoroughly  water  in  should  the  weather 
be  dry.  Attend  to  the  sticking  and  training  of  successiona! 
stronger-growing  varieties,  such  as:  Duke  of  Albany,  Telephone, 
Edwin  Beckett  and  Alderman  ;  the  Pea-sticks  are  not  always 
sufficient,  to  keep  these'  within,  bounds.  The  strongest  should 
either  he  tied  with  broad  pieces  of  bast  to  the  stakes,  or  when 
time  cannot  bei  found  for  this,  two  or  three  lengths  of  stout 
tarred  cord  should  he  stretched  along  the  rows,  and  to  procure 
extra  fine  pods  for  the  show  table  of  these  stopping  must  also 
be  resorted  to.  All  further  sowings,  which  should  be  done  at 
intervals  of  every  few  days,  should  be  sown  thinly  in  well-pre¬ 
pared  trenches,  and  on  very  poor  and  unsuitable  land  it  will 
well  repay  if  the  trenches  can  be  partly  filled  with  a  fresh 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  manure  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions!.  One  off  the  chief  items  of  success  in  late  Pea,  culture  is 
to  allow  plenty  of  room  not  only  from  plant  to  plant,  but 
between  the  rows  also.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  make  sure  of  the 
crop,  to  sow  the  seed  just  as  thick  again  as  it  is  intended  for 
them  to  remain,,  thinning  them  out,  after.  Webbs’  Masterpiece, 
a  grand  late  Pea,  Autocrat,  and  Gladstone  are  among  the  best 
and  most  reliable  late  varieties. 

Leeks . — The  main  plantation,  should  be  made  either  in 
trenches  or  dibbled  in  in  deep  holes  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough.  Very  late  sowings  which  arei  intended  for  next 
spring’s  supply  should  be  pricked  off  in  the  open  on,  a  finely 
prepared  piece  of  ground. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — The  early  plantings  of  these  on  hot¬ 
beds  will  now  be  giving  plenty  of  fruit.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  allow  the  growths  to  become'  too  thick.  Stop  and  thin, 
out  much  in  the  same  way  as  Cucumbers.  Air  freely,  and  on, 
mild,  balmy  days  remove  the  lights  entirely,  give  good 
drenchings  of  farmyard  liquid  manure  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  bearing,  and  give  a  surface  dressing  of  loam,  rotten  manure 
and  leaf-soil.  Later  plants  may  now  safely  be  put  out,  into 
their  permanent  positions,  providing  they  have  been  tho¬ 


roughly  hardened  and  care  is  exercised  to  protect  the  n  in  cas- 
of  frosts. 

Tomatos. — Strong  plants  of  these  which  have  been  specially 
grown  for  the  purpose  and  have  been  well  hardened  should  lie 
planted  on  walls  or  fences  in  an,  open,  sunny  position  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  these  will  need  covering  at  night  for  at  least 
a  fortnight,  and  on  cold,  stormy  days  also.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  practically  worthless  to  attempt  outdoor 
culture  of  the  Tomato  from  small  late-sown  plants. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Shrubs  with  Ornamental  Foliage  in  Spring. — In  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  there  are  a  large 
number  with  highly  ornamental  leafage  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year,  many  of  which  retain  their  colouring  till 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  it,  is  surprising  that  these  are  not  more 
largely  grown;  in  place  of  the  commoner  kinds,  such  as  Laurels, 
Privets,  Box,  etc.,  which,  unfortunately,  one  sees  far  too  often. 
But  with  the  increasing  interest  in,  this  particular  phase  cl 
horticulture,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  no  branch  which 
affords  more  pleasure,  one  may  expect  to  find  these  beautiful 
shrubs  more  generally  cultivated  and  shown  a  higher  appre¬ 
ciation.  When  planting  a  shrubbery,  whether  it  be  of  large 
or  small  dimensions1,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  variety 
with  brightly-coloured  foliage  to  render  it  as  pleasing  as  pos¬ 
sible- and  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  green-leaved  kinds,  anc 
a,s  all  those,  mentioned  below  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  and 
also  inexpensive,  they  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  producing  the  best  effects  with  tree  and  shrub  plant¬ 
ing.  The  Japanese  Maples  must  be  given  a,  foremost  place 
among  this  class,  and  there  arei  no  other  foliaged  shrubs  which 
surpass  their  exquisite  beauty.  They  are  quite  hardy  and  grow 
freely  when  established,  the  only  precaution  being  to  give 
them  a  slight  protection  when,  late  spring  frosts  are  likely  tc 
occur.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  only  being  suitable  foi 
pot  culture,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea,  and  though  they  are 
excellent,  for  growing  under  glass,  there  is  no-  reason  why  some 
should  not  be  included  in  any  shrubbery.  The  most  show} 
would  be  found  among  the  following :  A.  palmatum  atropur 
pureum,  A.  p.  dissectum  rubram,  with  very  finely-divided 
leaves,  A.  p.  linearilohum  afropurpureum,  and  A.  p.  septemlo 
bum  elegans  purpureum,  all  of  which  have  deep  purple  foliage 

A.  p.  sanguineum  is  very-  bright  red';  A.  p.  roseo-inarginatun 
is  beautifully  marked  with  pink  ;  A.  japonicum  aureum, 
bright  golden,  and  A.  j.  filicifolium,  which  is  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous1  by  the  manner  in,  which  the  leaves  are  divided. 

The  most  beautiful  Maple  that  I  ant  acquainted  with  among 
the  other  sections  is  A.  Pseudo-plat, anus  Prince  Handjerv. 
which  has  .foliage  of  a  reddish-pink  colour.  Grown,  as  a 
standard,  it  is  particularly  showy,  and  the  leaves  assume  a 
paler  colour  a,s  nqw  growth  is  made.  A.  Pseudo-platanus 
Simon,  Louis  Frere  is  also  a  splendid  variety,  irregularly 
variegated  with  pink,  white  and  green. 

There  are  several  other  shrubs  with  purple  foliage,  the 
best  of  which,  Primus  c  eras  if  era  atropurpurea,  mentioned 
before;  -Ik  Berberis  vulgaris  foliis  purpureis,  which  succeeds 
well  in  any  position,  and  colours  very  highly  when,  planted  on 
chalk.  The  purple  Nut,  Gorylus  maxima  atropurpurea,,  is  a 
very  intense'  colour  and  fine  for  massing.  If  pruned  hard 
every  year  it  sends  up  a  quantity  of  suckers,  which  is  the  best 
way  of  obtaining  large  foliage. 

Silvery-leaved  shrubs  are  not  numerous,  hut  they  are  con 
spicuous,  especially  when  a  fair-sized  specimen  has  been  made 
Pyrus,  Aria  or  the  White  Bean  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known, 
and  in  addition  to  its  foliage  the  flowers  are  also  showy,  anc- 
these  are  succeeded  by  bright  red  fruits.  This  has  a  gooc. 
variety- — namely,  P.  Aria  chrysophylla,,  which,  if  pruned  care 
fully  when  young,  will  make  a  well-shaped  specimen.  Pyrin 
pinnatifida  is  a,  very  pleasing  shrub,  also  with  silvery  leaves. 
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Lph  are  divided,  so  as  to  give  it  a  very  distinct  appearance, 
f  golden, -leaved  shrubs  tliei  most  noticeable  are  Philadelphia 
ronarius  aureo-variegatus;  Spiraea  opulifolia  aurea,  Sambucus 
lecmosa  serratifolia,  aureia,,  a  splendid  cut-leaved  form  which 
lould  be  pruned  to  the  ground  every  year  ;  Pyrus  Aria,  aurea, 
veay  ornamental  form ;  Cornusi  alba  Spaethii,  a  handsome 
ivarf  Dogwood ;  Ribe®  niigi’uni  aureo-variegatum,  the  golden, 
lack  Currant,  and  Weigela-  Looymansii  aurea,.  I  should 
ention,  that  all  these  require  a  good  open,  sunny  position, 
here  the  foliage  can  colour  as  highly  as  possible. 

The  following  variegated  shrub®  will  be  found  particularly 
ood  at  this  season :  Crataegus  Oxya, cant-ha  foliis  variegatis, 
ornus  sanguine  a  variegata,  Philadelphus  coronarius  argenteo- 
ariegatus,  and  the  variegated  North  American  Acers,  fraxini- 
jliuni  albo-variegatum  and  fraxinif-olium  aureo-variegatum. 

A.  E.  Thatchfr, 

Aldemham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Conservatory  Arrangement. — Now  that  warmer  weather 
revails,  this  structure  should  be  emptied  of  many  subjects  that 
ave  afforded  the  spring  display,  and  after  thoroughly  clea-ns- 
ag  the-  glass,  woodwork,  and  stages,  rearrange  with  other 
lowering  and  foliage  plants  that  have  hitherto'  been  occupying 
he  stove  or  temperate  house.  Generally  speaking,  the  con- 
iervatory  is  in  close  proximity  to  the,  dwelling,  and  a®  members 
>f  the  family  frequently  spend  a,  good  deal  of  time  in  it  during 
he  summer  months,  it  is,  kept, fairly  warm;  therefore  many 
bants  from  the  stove  proper  will  withstand  a,  long  sojourn 
herein.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  Palms,  Ferns,  and  fl-ower- 
ng  plants  thrive,  equally  as  well  there  during  summer  as  in 
toves  that  are  kept  closer  and  -more'  moist.  As  regards  the 
uetliod  of  arranging  the  plants,  the  owner’s  taste  has  to,  be 
tudied,  as  well  as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  structure  and  the 
ilants  available.  Groups  of  flowering  plants  of  one  genus 
astefully  set  up  and  relieved  with  a.  few  suitable  foliage  plants 
re  now  popular  writh  many  people,  and  rightly  so,  for,  in  my 
'-pinion,  a  better  general  effect  is  produced,  and  the  various 
ilants  appear  to,  better  advantage  than  when  arranged  pro- 
uiscuouslv.  Before  rearrangement  all  climbers  should  be 
oosely  tied  to  their  supports,  and,  if  necessary,  cleansed  by  - 
ponging,  -or  by  syringing  with  force. 

Cannas . — These1  noble  plants,  with  their  bold  leafage,  sur- 
nounted  with  spikes  of  gorgeous  blossoms  of  varied  hues, 
liould  be  largely  -grown  for  making  a,n  effective  display  in  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  during  the  late  summer.  As- 
uming  that  the  plant®  were  potted  up  in  February  or  March, 
-hey  will  by  no-w  be  forming  nice  plants,  and  every  encourage- 
cent  should  be  given  to  maintain  unchecked  growth  by  shift- 
ng  on  as  necessary,  and  when  they  have  filled  their  flowering 
lots  with  roots  feed  with  liquid  manure,  alternated  with  an 
i-pproved  artificial  manure  until  the  first  blossoms  open, 
faunas  are  gross  feeders  ;  therefore  over-potting  should  be 
iv aided,  and  in. lieu  thereof  feed  regularly. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Epacris;  Ericas,  Boronias,  and  allied 
subjects  should  now  be  repotted  if  thought  necessary,  and  stood 
upon  a,  hard,  coal-ash  bottom  in  a  pit.  These  plants  resent  a 
.'lose,  stagnant  atmosphere,  but  at  this  time;  when  new  growth 
is  being  made,  a  genial  growing  temperature  should  he-  accorded 
for  a-  few  weeks,  after  which  they  should  be  gradually  har¬ 
dened,  and  finally  plac-ed  in  an  -open,  sunny  position  to  com¬ 
plete  and  mature  the  growth.  Watch  must  be  kept  for  mildew, 
and  all  affected  parts  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  p  :  - 
ting  compost  should  consist-  of  fibrous  peat-  and  sharp  sand 
only.  Those  plants  not  requiring  a.  shift  onwards  may  have 
tlieir  drainage  examined  and  be  top-dressed.  Care-  must  be 
taken  not  to  bury  the,  stem  of  th ei  plant,  for  I  know  of  nothing 
K>  impatient,  of  this  as  the  plants  above  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  no,  roots  should  protrude'  through  the  soil  at  the 
>ase  of  the  stem,  or  the  whole  plant  will  sway  with  every 
movement,  thus  causing  injury  to  the  tender  roots. 


Cytisus  fragrans. — As  soon  as,  the  flowers  of  this  useful  plant 
fade  they  should  be  gone  over  with  the  knife,  or  a  pair  of 
scissors,  cutting  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  -older  wood 
all  growths  that  were  produced  last  year.  To>  ensure:  having 
well-flowered,  symmetrical  plaitts,  new  growth  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  s-oon  after  flowering  by  repotting,  pruning,  and  plac¬ 
ing  in  a-  genial  warmth  to  promote  new  root  action.  When 
well  established  give  cooler  treatment,  and  finally  place  the 
plants  in  a  partially  shaded  position  in  the  open  until  frosts  are 
imminent  in  autumn,  when  they  must  be  wintered  in  a  cold 
house.  K.  M. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Peaches. — Varieties  such  as  Hale’s  Early,  Waterloo, 
with  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers’  Nectarines,  started  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  early  December,  will  be  on  the  verge  of  ripening,  if  not 
already  gathered,  hi-  some  cases;  structures  and  position  -of 
same  being  answerable  to  somei  extent  as  regards  earliness, these 
to  be  followed  by  Royal  George;  Stirling  Castle;  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  Peaches;  and  Lord  Napier;  Elruge  and  Viol-ette  Hative 
Nectarines.  Discontinue  the-  syringing  when  approaching  ripe¬ 
ness,  and  go  over  the  tree  every  other  day,  gathering  fruits 
tha-t  part  freely  from  the  tree,  with  the  hand  placed  at-  the 
base,  care  being  taken  that  the  same  are  not  bruised  in  the 
removal.  The  fruit  basket  should  be  well  lm-ed  with  wood¬ 
wool  or  wadding  and  stood  in  a  cool,  airy  fruit,  room.  Give 
free  circulation  of  air,  allowing  a  little  during  the  night  when 
mild  enough,  and  see  that  the  trees  do  not  get  too  dry  while 
ripening,  though  less  water  will  suffice  when  at  that,  stage. 

Succession  trees  will  require  frequent  attention,  in  the  matter 
of  tying,  pinching  sub-laterals  and  shoots  that  may  have  filled 
their  allotted  space,  root-waterings,  -every  three  or  four  weeks 
or  oftener,  as-  the  state  of  the  borders  demand,  not,  omitting  an 
approved  artificial  or  other  manurial  waterings  so  beneficial  to 
trees  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Ply  the  engine  or  syringe 
freely  during  bright  weather,  early  morning  and  again,  about 
3.30  p.m.,  when  closing  for  the  day — the  only  preventive  t-oi 
red  spider,  so1  harmful  to  thei  trees  in  all  stages  of  growth — and 
fumigating  if  aphis  prove  troublesome,  ventilating  next  morn¬ 
ing  early  before  the  sun  has  much  power  on  the  foliage  in  case 
scalding  or  burning  should  occur. 

Vineries.  The  earliest  Grapes  and  Peaches  ripen  about,  the 
same  date  with  us — namely,  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  May 
usually,  the  same  boiler  working  both  structures.  Up  to-  the 
12th  inst.  the  nights  have  been  too-  cold  to  allow  much  venr 
t-ilation  to-  be  left,  on  at  night,  though  we  have  endeavoured  to 
counter-balance  this,  by  airing  more  freely  during  bright  days; 
Do  not  let  the  house  fall  below  60  deg.,  and  maintain  a,  drier 
atmosphere  than  hitherto;  giving  the  borders,  walls,  etc.,  a 
good  damping  down  at  mid-day  when,  the  ventilators  can  be 
freely  opened,  but  during  wet,  days  discretion'  must-  be  exercised 
or  the  berries  may  -decay.  Respecting  root,  waterings,  the 
same  remarks  hold  good  as  given  for  the  Peach,  while  in,  suc¬ 
cession  houses  the  berries  will  be  swelling  fast  and  require 
liquid  manurial  waterings  every  few  weeks  until  colouring 
begins'.  Thinning  of  the  berries  in,  late  house®  will  be  claiming 
attention  during  the  next,  few1  weeks,  using  -a  free  hand  with 
large-berried  varieties  as  Gros  Column,  Gros  Maron,  and  black 
Alicante ;  the  latter,  along  with  Lady  Downes,  usually  have  a 
number  of  seedless-  berries  and  flower-stalks,  which  should  be 
cleaned  out  first.  Keep  all  sub-laterals  pinched  at  the  first 
leaf  or  pulled  out  entirely  if  likely  to  be  crowded,  and  over¬ 
cropping  should  be  avoided,  it  being  much  more  creditable  to- 
have  a  moderate  crop  well  finished  than,  a  heavy  -one  quitei  the 
reverse;  and  naturally  much  better  for  the  Vines.  It  is  cor- 
sideired  a  good  crop'  for  a  A  ine  to>  carry  1  lb.  of  fruit  to  every 
foot-  run  of  rod,  but-  a-  deal  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Vine  ;  therefore  this  point — an,  important,  one;  too- — must,  be 
left  to  the  cultivator.  A  night  temperature  of  63  or  65  deg. 
will  suffice,  advancing  to  85  deg.  with  sun-heat  when  fully 
ventilated. 
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Pines. —  As  the  earliest  Queens  show  signs  of  ripening,  set 
aside  the  watercan,  though  distribute  plenty  of  moisture  about 
the  pit  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  a  thin  shade  should  be 
rolled  over  the  lights  from  10.30  to  3  p.m.  on,  bright  days. 
Succession  plants,  as  well,  are  the  better  thus'  protected  from 
the  direct  sun.  Afford  abundance  of  air  to  ripening  fruit  by 
day  when  bright,  and  see  that  swelling  fruits  do  not  lack  water 
supply  at  the  root,  pouring  it  well  in  amongst  the  bottom 
leaves,  nothing  beating  cowyard  drainings  and  guano  water, 
weakened  down  to  moderate  strength.  Plants  potted  this 
spring  do1  not  require  this  assistance,  neither  must  they  be  over- 
watered,  examining  each  plant  carefully,  and  be  satisfied  water 
is  necessary  before  applying  it.  James  Mayne. 

13 Mon,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Laelia  anceps. — This,  beautiful  winter-flowering  species  is, 
now  emerging  from  itsi  prolonged  period  of  rest,  and  renewed 
signs  of  vitality  will  be  apparent  by  the  new  roots  being 
emitted  from  the  base  of  the  last-made  growth.  Any  repotting 
requirements  that  may  be  necessary  should  now  be  attended  to 
without  delay,  for  if  the  new  roots  are  permitted  to  advance 
too,  far,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  injury  in  the  potting 
or  top-dressing  of  the  plants.  I  have  previously  stated  in  this 
column  how  undesirable  it  is  to  annually  repot,  this  species.  If 
the  compost  is  in  good  condition  and  there  is  ample  room  to 
contain  them  in  their  present  pots,  or  baskets,,  it  is  folly  to 
annually  repot.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  fonnd  sufficient  if 
the  dead  surface  moss  and  decaying  material  is  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  plants  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost,  pre,s,s- 
ing  the  whole  firm  and  watering  so,  as  to  thoroughly  wet  the 
compost,  through  after  top-dressing  has  been  done,. 

There  is  no  Orchid  that  requires  morei  light,  than  the,  various 
sections  that  go  to  make,  up,  the  Mexican,  group  of  Laelias. 
Only  sufficient  shade  is  necessary  to  prevent  actual  scotching, 
so  that  with  discreet  ventilation,  it.  is  quite  possible  to.  dispense 
with  roof-shading  altogether.  It  is  not  always  possible,,  owing* 
to!  other  subjects  having  to  be  accommodated  in  the  same  house, 
to  treat  the  plants  as  they  properly  require,  but  even  under 
such  conditions  the  plants  may  generally  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  some  advantages,  may  be  obtained,  such  as,  suspending 
near  the  roof-glass  or  at  the  sunny  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  ; 
such  a.  position,  will  be  sure  to  be  advantageous  to  the  plants, 
and  often  most  desirable  results  are  obtainable  thereby. 

Increasing  the  Stick. — There  are,  often  desirable  varieties, 
among  the  typical  dark  varieties  where  it,  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  increase  their  numbers,  or,  on  the  other  Land,  to 
increase  the  number  of  leading  growths,  which  will  not  only 
provide  finer  specimens,  but,  will  also  increase  the  flower-bear¬ 
ing1  proportions  of  the  plants.  How  often  do  we  see  large 
specimens  of  the  white  varieties  which  have  been  permitted  to 
make,  growth  after  growth  for  many  years,  and  have  only  the 
one  lead  in,  which  to,  produce  the  only  chance  of  flowering  in  a 
long  array,  of  pseudo-bulbs  succeeding  it.  The  white  section  of 
L.  anceps  has,  the  name  of  being  shy  flowering  kinds.  I  for 
one  cannot  distinguish  any  such  failing  qualities,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  a  more  discreet  use  of  the  knife  were  made  among  the 
bulbs  and  rhizomes  many  of  those,  who,  complain  of  want  of 
flower  would  have  no  such  cause  of  complaint.  If  the,  rhizomei 
is  severed  immediately  behind  the  second  bulb  from  the  lead, 
the  dormant  eyes  soon  start  into  growth,  and  they  frequently 
with  us  make  flowering  bulbs  the,  first,  season.  Where  the  leads 
are  taken  away  in,  this  manner  they  may  either  be,  removed 
and  potted  up  to  make  separate  plants,,  or  they  may  be  laid 
in  to  increase  the  size  of  the,  specimen  from  which  they  have, 
been  removed.  The  compost  most  suitable,  for  the  Mexican 
Laelias  consists  of  equal  proportions  of  fibrous,  peat,  leaf-soil 
and  chopped  sphagnum  moss,,  with  sufficient  sand  or  broken 
crocks  addeo  to.  render  it  porous.  The  plants  should  be  freely 
syringed  overhead  whenever  the,  outside  conditions  permit,. 


Greenhouse  Creepers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beauty  of  some  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  may  be  considerably  enhanced  when  creeping 
and  climbing  plants  are  represented,  and,  if  judiciously  em¬ 
ployed,  they  are  .a,  source  of  not  a  little  pleasure.  I  sav 
“  judiciously  ”  advisedly,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over¬ 
doing  a  house  with  foliage  on  the  roof  as  to  injure  the  other 
subjects  in  the  place.  Whatever  is  planted,  therefore,  should 
be  subsidiary  to  the,  plants  on  the  stages,  which  need  light.  The 
aspect,  too,,  of  the  house  itself  is  one  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  for  in  houses  that  only  get  the  sun  for  part 
of  the  day  it  is  obvious  that  creepers  should  be  sparsely 
planted.  We  may  do  a  deal  with  Clematises;  some  of  them 
are  shy  in  blooming  out  of  doors,  but  under  glass  give  us  freely 
of  their  blossoms.  Let  me  instance  a  few.  C.  indivisa  lobata, 
the  tend e, rest  of  them  all,  is  only  fitted  for  indoor  work,  and 
produces  many  small  white  blossoms ;  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
lilac  ;  Mrs.  Bateman,  lavender.  The  Plumbagos  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  both  the  blue  and  white,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Lapagerias ;  Coba,ea  scandens,  and  Taesonias  in  variety,  all  do 
well  on  the  roof  of  a,  house,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  within 
proper  limits.  Abutilons,  although  more  frequently  met  with 
as  pot  plants,  will,  if  planted  out  in  a  border  in  the  house, 
grow  rapidly  and  bloom  profusely  in  the  warmest  portion  of 
the  house.  There  the  Stephanotis  will  thrive  and  yield  its 
wax-like  and  exquisitely-scented  flowers.  If  a  little  bright 
colour  is  wanted  in  early  spring,  then  the  blooms  of  Tropaeolum 
lobianum  will  supply  it.  Heliotropes,  after  a  twelve  months’ 
growth,  when  planted  in  good  material,  soon  cover  space  on 
a  roof,  and  the  swiftly-scented  blooms  are,  always  acceptable. 
Roses,  too,  offer  many  inducements  ;  the  immense  number  of 
blossoms  one  may  cut,  in  a  season,  their  fragrance,  and  their 
usefulness  in  a.  cut.  state  are,  points  that  many  appreciate. 
As  a.  general  rule,  such  plants  are  best  grown  in.  borders  within 
the  house,  instead  of  in  pots;  as  then  the  trouble  involved  in 
watering  js1  considerably  reduced,  and  any  approach  at  dryness 
or  neglect  to  water  plants  in  pots  speedily  asserts  itself. 

W.  F. 


Lily  of  the  Nile  Culture. 

Except  in  cases  where  only  the  very  coolest  of  treatment  has 
been  afforded,  these  useful  winter  and  spring  flowering  plants 
will  now  be  past  their  best  for  another  season,  and,  while  they 
may  now  be  set  into  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  they  should 
not  be  entirely  neglected. 

I  have  grown  the  common  ltichardia  africa.ua  largely  fof 
years,  and  many  “  G.  W.”  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  saying, 
that  a’ dozen  or  so  of  their  snow-white  spathes,  set  up  in  a 
vase  with  a  few  of  their  own  leaves,  have  a  decorative  value  not 
easily  ou travailed  by  plants  which  require  double  or  treble 
the  care  to  grow.  well. 

As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  my  practice  for  yearn  has 
bt'<en  to,  set  the  pots  into,  a.  cold  Peach  house,  after  making  sure; 
they  were  free  from  green  fly,  where  the  water  supply  is 
gradually  withheld  until  the  foliage,  is  ripe,  when  the  pots  are 
set  outside  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  thereafter 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  for  some  weeks. 

If  rain  fall,  well  and  good,  but  no  water  is  given  at,  this  time 
until  returning  'growth-  is  visible;  when  potting1  is  taken  in 
hand. 

I  use  9-in.  pots,  and  for  potting  soil  three  parts  good  loam 
to  one  part  made  up  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  lime  rubbish,  half- 
rotted  horse-droppings,,  soot,  and  bone  meal ;  in  fact,  I  have 
found  in  practice  that  a  mixture  such  as  will  grow  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  well  will  also  suit,  these  Callas. 

It  is  years  ago  since  I  gave  up  the  old  orthodox  practice  of 
breaking  these  plants  up  into  single,  crowns  at  potting  time, 
and  only  those  that  are  likely  to,  burst  their  pots  with  roots 
before  another  season  are  broken  up  and  repotted.  These 
generally  amount  to  about  half  of  the  plants  grown,  and  these 
are  divided  into  a,s  few  pieces  as  they  will  conveniently  break 
into  without  destroying  many  of  the  young  roots. 
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Potted  moderately  firm,  they  are  set  on  the  north  side  of  a 
mrd  which  is  just  high  enough  to  shade  the  pots  from  the 
m  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Plants  which  are  not 
potted  have  their  drainage  corrected,  the  surface  soil  well 
icked  out  of  the  pots  down  to  the  roots,  and  are  then  top- 
•essed  with  the  same  potting  mixture  broken  up  a  little  finer 
id  a  handful  of  an  artificial  fertiliser  added. 

Set  beside  the  repotted  plants  ;  the  whole  are.  carefully 
atered  from  this  onward  till  autumn  frosts  necessitate  their 
fing  put  under  cower.  The  top-dressed  plants  can  be  put  into 
jat°at  once  if  desirable;  and  this  is  one  point  in  favour  of  the 
uinp  or  .potful,  compared  with  the  single-crown  method  of 
llture. 

The  pots  of  top-dressed  plants  are  so  full  of  roots  that  they 
“spend  to  heat  at  once,  while  to  place  plants  which  have  been 
token  up  or  lifted  from  open  ground  into  strong  heat  in 
[etcher  would  simply  be  to'  court  disaster.  Watered  with 
bine  stimulant  at  every  alternate  watering,  these  old  plants 
ill  produce  their  spathes  in  abundance  throughout  the  early 
inter  until  it  is  quite  safe  to  force  the  divided  plants. 

From  five  of  these  top-dressed  pots  set  into  brisk  heat  ,  in 
llctober  I  one  season  cut  seventy-three  fine  blooms,  showing 
[  saving  in  room  and  labour  in  favour  of  undivided  plants. 


How  Plants  Absorb  their  Food. 

This  is  a  most  important  item;  to  the  gardener,  but  how 
many  are  there  who  understand  it  thoroughly,  or  even  as  it 
should  be  understood? 

Plants  derive  their  food  material  from  two'  sources  namely, 
the  soil  and  the  atmosphere;  from  the  former  most  people 
understand  that  plants  get  food  substances1,  but  to  a  great 
extent  they  get  them  from  the  latter  also>.  From  the  soil  by 
means  of  the  roots  they  take  up  food  supplies',  and  from  the1 
atmosphere  by  means  of  the  leaves  they  take  them  in. 

So;  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  observer  is  early  seen  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  under  circumstances  congenial  to  their  healthy  action. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  sweet  by  thorough  drainage ;  if  not,  the 
water  will  stagnate  or  become  sour  in  it,  and  ihe  air  will  be 
excluded,  which  is  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  all  parts  of 
the  plant. 

It  is  just  behind  the  growing  points  of  the  young  roots  where 
the  little  root-hairs  or  feeders  are.  On.  examining  a  young 
root  with  a  glass,  which  has  been  lifted  carefully,  they  can  be 
seen  with  little  particles  of  coil  adhering  to  them.  They  cling 
very  closely  to  these  particles,  and  absorb  the  moisture  with 
food  substance®  in  solution  in  it  which  surround  these  little 
particles. 

These  root-hairs  are  very  slender  little  things,  being  out¬ 
growths  of  the  epidermal  cells.  They  perform  the  func¬ 
tion  of  absorbing  food  supplies  from  the  soil  for  a,  little  time, 
and  then  die  away,  hut  they  are  constantly  beingi  replaced  by 
others  as  the  root  grows. 

The  root-  also  gives  out  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  which  has 
the  power  of  converting  some  of  the  mineral  substances  in  the 
s°il  into'  solution,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  in  by  the  root-hairs. 
When  once  the  food  solution  is  inside  the  epidermal  cell  it  is 
attracted  by  the  denser  substances  in  the  neighbouring  cell 
“to  it,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the  wood  vessels  of  the  root, 
and  then  goes  up  them  into  the  wood  vessels  of  the  stem,  and 
up  them  to  the  leaves,  where  it  combines  with  the  food  sub¬ 
stances  taken  from  the  atmosphere;  and  is  then  elaborated  in 
the  dense  chlorophyll-filled  tissue  of  leaves.  After  this  process 
it  is  carried  away  to  growing  points  where  growth  is  going  on, 
and  is  converted  into  cell  walls,  protoplasm,  etc.,  or  it  is  carried 
and  stored  in  different  forms,  as  in  the  tuber  of  the  Potato; 
r0°k  bh.©  Da'lulia,  etc.,  for  future  use. 

The  food  substance  which  is  taken  in  by  thei  leaves  is  ab- 
so'ibed  by  means  of  little  minute  pores  mostly  on  the  underside 
O'  the  leaf.  When  once  inside,  it  combines  with  the  food  sub- 
s  ances  brought  up  from  the  root,  and  all  undergo  a  chemical 


change,  and  are  thus  converted  into  the  substances  required  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant. 

Sometimes  they  undergo  several  changes  before  they  reach 
their  final  destination  in  the  plant,  as  it  is  only  under  certain 
conditions  that  they  can  travel  through  the  tissue  of  the  plant. 
— that  is;  the  substances  must  all  be  in  a  perfectly  soluble 
condition.  W.  Good. 


The  Improvement  of  Garden  Plants. 

( Concluded  from  'page,  313.) 

Chrysanthemums. 

Good  cultivation  and  the  selection  of  the  best  'seedlings  are 
well  understood  by  experts,  SO'  that  I  need  not  enter  upon  that 
province  on  this  occasion.  I  may  say,  however,  that  seedlings 
are  not  always  perfectly  double  the  first  year,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  select,  a,  greater  or  less  number  of  the  most  promising, 
and  growing  them  on  for  another  year  'to*  test  what  good  culti¬ 
vation  can  do  for  them.  Some  seedlings  are  ’tested'  for  a 
number  of  consecutive  year®.  A  number  turn  out  Well  at 
last,  and  the  rest  are  discarded. 

In  the  fixing  of  sports  man  plays  very  second  fiddle  to 
Nature.  A  branch  or  shoot  upon  a  plant  produces  'a  flower 
of  a  different  colour,  or  occasionally  a.  slightly  different  form. 
The  observant  gardener  or  cultivator  marks  this  shoot,  or 
keeps  his  eye  upon  it  till  such  time  as  he  c.a.n  take  cuttings 
from  it.  The  plants  so  secured  are  grown  on  till  next  year 
and  flowered.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  identical  with  the  original 
variation,  he  considers  it  fixed,  and  gives  it  a  name,  to'  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  its  parent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flowers  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  parent,  the  cultivator  is  disappointed, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Some  varieties,  like  Viviand  Morel 
and  Etoile  de  Lyon,  give  light-coloured  or  even  white  flowers  on 
the  crown  buds,  and  as  often  richly-coloured  ones  from  the 
terminals.  If  those  .shoots  which  give  white  blooms  are  propa¬ 
gated,  they  generally,  or  always,  revert  to  the  original  next 
year,  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them.  Charles 
Davis  is  also  a  deceiver  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
finest  Japanese  varieties  'have  originated  as  sports.,  and  perhaps 
even  a  greater  number  of  the  incurved  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Carnations. 

The  Carnation  (Dianthus  caryophyllus)  is  not  a.  native  of 
Britain,  and  though  vast  improvements  have  been  effected  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  the  original  improvements  were 
effected  or  secured  upon  the  Continent..  Judging  from  an 
illustration  in  Dodoen’s  “Herbal,”  published  in  1578,  at  least 
one  distinctly  double  variety,  not  unlike  the  Old  Clove,  existed 
on  the  Continent  previous  to  its  introduction  to  Britain.  What 
were  the  initial  stages  of  improvement  it  Would  be  impossible 
to  say.  The  double  varieties  we  .  can  imagine  to  resemble  Old 
Clove  in  form.  The  florists’  flower  was  no  doubt  long  fore¬ 
shadowed  before  the  florist  fixed  upon  it.  as  his  idiea.1  of  per¬ 
fection.  Shakespeare,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  or  .about  the  beginning  of  the  'seventeenth,  says.,  “  The 
fairest  floWers  O’’  the  season  are  our  Carnations,  and  streak’d 
Cilliflowers,  which  some  call  Nature’s  bastards.”  Whether 
bastards  or  not,  the  florists  ultimately  fixed  upon  these  streaked 
Gillifloiwers,  and  developed  the  flakes  and  bizarre®  from  them. 

These  striped  Carnations  come  into  the  same  category  as 
feathered  and  flamed  Tulips  and  show  Auriculas'.  I  mention 
the  fact®  to  draw  attention  to.  the  mistake®  that  have  been 
made  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to-  any  particular  phase  or  line 
of  beauty.  In  'the  evolution  of  varieties  that  may  be-  con¬ 
sidered  fit  to  receive  the  hall-mark  of  the  florist  it-  is  necessary 
to  pursue  a  method  -of  more  or  less  close  inbreeding  for  many 
years,  it.  may  be;  in  order  to-  keep  within  the'  limitation  of 
beautiful  varieties  as  gauged  by  the  canons  of  the  florist.  The 
result  is  that  Nature  is  outraged,  and  plants  of  weak  constitu¬ 
tion  are  the  result.  The  difficulty  that  attend®'  the  cultivation 
and  preservation  of  many  of  the  best  bizarre  and  flaked  Car¬ 
nations  and  Piootees  proves  this  statement.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  a  few  specialists  can  grow  these'  ftowers  to-  perfection,  and 
the  number  that  can  really  admire  their  beauty  is  also  limited. 
The  great  popularity  the  Carnation  has  attained  within  the 
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last  few  years,  since  the  raising  of  self-coloured  border  varieties 
was  inaugurated,  proves  that  the  flower-loving  public  will 
not  be  coerced  in  the  matter  of  taste,  nor  limited  to  one  or  a 
few  ideals  of  beauty.  The  Carnation  itself  likes  the  reaction,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  greatly  increased  vigour  and  hardiness 
of  these  border  varieties. 

Improvements  are  effected  by  cross-breeding,  selection,  and 
in  the  case  of  bizarre®  and  flakes  by  the  securing  of  sports. 
Reversion,  unmixing,  and  possibly  evolution,  are  so  frequent 
in  these  two  sections  that  the  grotver  never  know®  what  they 
will  change  to  in  the  following  season,  so  that  their  value  is 
greatly  discounted  thereby.  However  double  a  Carnation  may 
be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  pollen  to  the  long 
and  prominent  stigmas,  provided  they  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
fertile.  The  obtaining  of  pollen  is  a  more  difficult  matter, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  and  fine  flowers.  It  has  to  be 
sought  for  amongst  the  petals  with  care  and  assiduity.  Some 
varieties  produce  anthers  more  freely  than  otherSj  and  such 
may  be  utilised,  provided  the  flowers  present  any  recomniend- 
able  features  that  the  cultivator  may  desire  to  blend  with 
another  selected  as  the  seed  parent.  'Good  form,  colour,  and 
substance  in  the  flowers,  and  vigour  and  habit  in  the  plant,  are 
features  that,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  selecting  the  parents. 
In  the  case  of  seifs,  even  colours  that  are  widely  different  in 
character  often  give  good  results  when  used  as  parents  from 
which  to  derive  new  and  beautiful  varieties.  By  blending1  two 
very  different  colours  intermediate  shades  are  obtained,  and 
some  of  them  are  truly  beautiful.  Glaring  mixtures  of  inhar¬ 
monious  colours  are  to.  be  avoided.  Nevertheless,  some  curious 
and  bizarre  arrangements  of  colours  are  allowed  to  pass  muster 
in  the  section  known  as  fancy  Carnations,  and  no.  doubt  they 
find  their  admirers.  Refinement,  however,  should  be  the  .aim 
and  endeavour  of  those  who  would  improve  the.  race.  In  no 
section  is  this  carried  out  to  greater  perfection  than  amongst 
tire  seifs.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher  as  to.  the.  particular 
varieties  and  colour  to  employ  in  the  raising  of  new  sorts. 

One  important  feature  of  the  wide  limits  allowed  in  the 
raising  of  Carnations,  as  adopted  within  recent  years,'  is  that 
it  enables  the  raiser  to  use  parents  of  widely  different  'relation¬ 
ships.  Greater  vigour  is  thereby  .secured  .in  the  progeny  than 
by  long-continued  inbreeding.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  many  fine  varieties  raised  by  Martin  It.  Smith,  Esq.,  to  be 
assured  of  the  truth  of  this.  Hei  has  evidently  made  extensive 
use  of  the  Malmaison  type  as  parents1,  and  the  result  is  varieties 
of  great  vigour,  with  numerous  shoots  and  ample  foliage, 
totally  unlike  the  wild  original,  or  even  the  florists’  older 
varieties — the  outcome  of  several  centuries.  The  wild  Carna¬ 
tion  is  a  puny  thing  like  a  Pink. 

Dahlias. 

For  many  years  the  Dahlia  was  under  the  rule  of  thumb,  so 
to  say,  of  the  florist.  Show  and  fancy  Dahlias  were  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  perfection  in  this  class  of  flowers.  Then  pompon 
Dahlias  sprang  into  popularity,  because  they  possessed  the 
geometrical  regularity  of  the  sho'w  type  in  miniature.  No 
doubt  they  were  better  adapted  for  cut-  flower  decoration,  and, 
nevertheless,  possess  a  distinct  and  quaint  beauty  of  their  own 
that  cannot  be  despised.  The  garden  would  be  distinctly  the 
poorer  if  they  were  discarded.  About  twenty  years  ago.  single 
Dahlias  came  greatly  into  vogue'.  They  -are  distinctly  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  they  lack  utility  in  the  cut  state,  though  not  on  the 
plants,  by  reason  oPtheir  perishable  character.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  day  or  two  their  beauty,  even  in  the  cut  .state,  is  unim¬ 
peachable.  Cactus  Dahlias  next,  had  their1  origin  in  Juarezi 
and  at  present  they  are  in  the  height,  possibly,  of  their  popu¬ 
larity.  The  decorative  Dahlias,  so  called,  have  been  evolved 
from  the  Cactus  type.  A  race  called  the  “stellate,”  with 
starry  flowers,  devolved  from  the  singles,  but  this  type  failed 
to  get  a  footing.  Single  Cactus  Dahlia®  are  now  trjfng  to 
excite  the  favour  of  the  British  public. 

With  the  exception  of  the  show  and  fancy  Dahlia®,  I  am 
convinced  that  all  of  the  above  were  originally  consigned  to 
the  rubbish  heap  as  fast  as  they  appeared  as  unmitigated  rub¬ 
bish.  Single,  Cactus,  decorative,  and  pompon  Dahlias  would, 


however,  be  a  great  loss  to  the  garden  were  they  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  There  is  always  plenty  of  room  for  variety  in  taste 
and  the  breaking  away  from  the  hard-and-fast  rules  of  th( 
florist  in  the  matter  of  Dahlias  has  been  a  distinct  »ain  foi 
the  gardener  and  gardening. 

Cross-breeding  and  selection  of  the  finer  forms  have  securec 
for  us  the  vast  array  of  beautiful  Dahlias  with  which  garden; 
abound  at  the  present  day.  Dahlia  variabilis  has  been  mos 
profuse  in  variety  since  its  introduction  to  cultivation ;  an< 
as  it  was  prone  to  variation,  in  a.  wild  state,  this  end  was  al 
the  more  easily  secured  in  gardens.  By  reason  of  this  readi 
nesis  to  vary,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  evei 
the  best  varieties  now  grown  were  obtained  as  chance  seed 
lings  in  plantations  from  .seed.  Large  quantities  are  raise; 
every  year,  and  discarded  by  thousands',  because  inferior  t 
named  kinds  already  in  existence.  Owing  to  the  particula 
structure  of  a  composite  flower  like  the  Dahlia,  there  is 
large  amount  of  uncertainty  about  the  result  of  cross-breed  in 
on  account  of  the  liability  of  interference  from  insects,  unles 
the  flowers  are  carefully  guarded  under  glass  or  otherwise  t 
prevent  the  introduction  of  pollen  from  undesirable  varietie 
Both  colour  and  form  are  very  unstable  amongst  Dahlias  cm 
liable  to  variation,  even  in  the  absence  of  foreign  pollen. 

J.  Effe. 


Labels. 

As  to  whether  a  gardener  ought  to  be  a  botanist  or  not 
need  not.  here  give  an  opinion,  but  I  certainly  think  he  ougli 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  various  garde 
plants,  trees,  etc. 

To  give  young  lads  a  chance  of  being  so,  it  is  essential  tlia 
these  should  be  labelled,  while  labels  are  indispensable  to  di 
tinguish  the  different  varieties',  whether  of  florist  flowers,  fruit 
or  vegetables.  Many  different  labels  have  been  tried,  an 
several  kinds  are  in  the  market  very  suitable  for  the  purpos 
for  which  they  are  intended ;  but  for  general  utility  tl; 
common  wooden  tally,  with  a  smear  of  white  paint,  and  writte 
with  a  good  pencil,  is  hard  to  beat.  The'  small  sizes  can  b 
bought  cheaply,  or  they  can  be  made  from  scraps  of  yello' 
pine  or  other  soft  wood  on  wet  days,  with  a  sharp  knife.  Large 
ones  are  easiest,  made  by  getting  strips  of  wood  planed,  the 
cut.  into  lengths,  and  pointed.  These,  if  fairly  thick,  can  b 
cleaned  with  one  stroke  of  a.  plane  for  another  term  of  usefu 
ness,  and  will  last  for  years. 

I  or  kitchen  garden  crops  I  generally  use  one1  large  one  i 
preference  to  several  smaller.  For'  Potatos,  for  instance, 
good  post.  2  in.  or  3  in.  square  and  2  ft,  or  more  long  can  b 
used.  Have  a  rule  to  go  by,  such  as  always  begin  at  the  to 
or  else  ea.st  side  of  your  ground.  Write  .across  your  tally  ho 
many  rows  are  planted  of  each  kind,  and  put  date  of  pi  antic 
at  the  bottom.  Such  a.  label  can  hardly  get.  lost,  or  misplace; 
Tou  can  use  another  side  of  it.  next  year,  this  year’s  recor 
being  useful  as  a  guide. 

I  know  places  where  the  bothy  lads,  print  labels  after  dai 
during  the  long  winter  nights1,  and  thus  keep  them  renewed,  t 
the  benefit  not  only  of  their  successors  hut  of  themselves,  f< 
there  is  no  better  way  that  I  know  of  remembering  names  an 
learning  how  to  spell  them  than  to;  write  or  print  them  sever 
1  *mes-  Plumbago. 


A  Noted  Rose  Garden. — One  of  the  finest  Rose  gardens  in  tl 
kingdom  is  that  which  has  been  formed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tate  ; 
Downside,  Leatherhead.  It  is  about  four  acres  in  extent,  and 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Half  the  space  is  devoted  to  “show 
Roses  and  half  to  garden  Roses.  Last  year  most  of  the  honou 
at  the  leading  exhibitions  were  awarded  to  the  Downside  Rose 
T  lbs  is  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  the  soil  is  chalky  ar 
that  all  the  beds  in  the  Rosery  have  been  made  with  soil  carte 
into  the  place.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  the  head  gardener,  attribut; 
1  heir  success  in  Rose  cultivation  to  the  practice  of  planting  -oi 
their  own  stocks,  and  budding  them  on  the  ground  where  tin 
are  intended  to  remain. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

heiranthus  alpinus. 

The  Alpine  Wallflower  is  a  native  of  Nonvay  and  Sweden, 
em  whence  it  was  first  introduced  in  1823.  Sometimes  we 
io>  it  iii  gardens  under  the  name  of  Erysimum  alpinum  and  E. 
ehroieucum.  The  last-named  is  a  very  procumbent  plant, 
awever,  not  rising  much  above  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows, 
lie  plant  under  notice  grows  about  a,  foot  high,  with  upright 
iufy  stems  bearing  a  raceme  of  large  lemon-yellow  flowers, 
liich  are  sweetly  scented. 

Being  naturally  a  rock  plant  like  the  common.  Wallflower, 
lis  is  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  on  the  rockery,  and 
ill  succeed  in  almost  any  position,  provided  it  is  well  exposed 
hi  light,  and  air,  which  increases  its  hardiness  and  sturdiness, 
n  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  will  make  a  good-sized  patch 
:  low  persistent  stems,  from  which  it  develops  its  flower- 
ierns.  In  early  summer,  long  after  the  common  Wallflower  is 
ut  of  bloom,  this  makes  a  tine  display,  and  lias  considerable 
rsemblance  to  it,  except  that,  the  leaves  are  thinly  toothed, 
ud  the  flowers  are  lemon-yellow,  recalling  Lemon  Queen,  a 
piety  of  C.  Cheiri. 

It  does  not  seed  very  freely,  but  all  the  plants  that  are 
iecessary  may  be  obtained  by  taking  cuttings  in  June 
Lnd  July  and  inserting  them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  plac- 
n'g  the  same  under  a  handlight  or  in  an  unheated  frame 
acing  the  north.  -  Here  they  will  root  in  about  a  fort- 
light,  provided  the  euttingsi  were  not  too  hard  when 
aken.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  to  take  cuttings 
rear  the  base  of  the  plant,  neither  showing  flowers  nor 
laving  flowered.  If  put  into  root  thus  early,  the  cut- 
ings  often  commence  to  throw  out  side  shoots,  and 
Jiese  in  turn  may  be  used  as  cuttings  if  a  large  stock 
:s  desired.  Cuttings  taken  from  plants  in  a  closed 
fame  will  root  in  half  the  time  of  those  from  the  out- 
ide,  especially  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  plant  growing  amongst  the 
ocks1,  the  stems  being  borne  down  by  thei  wet  weather 
lust  before  the  plant  came  into  bloom,  so  t  hat  the  stems 
lo  not  appear  so  high  as  they  really  were. 

ilium  tenuifolium. 

When,  planted  out  of  door’s1  this  is  one  of  the  dwarfest 
ind  most  slender  of  all  the  Lilies,  the  stems  flowering, 
d though  only  6  in.  to.  12  in.  high.  In  northern  gardens 
ve  have  seen  this  flower  every  year,  but  carrying  only 
i  solitary  bloom  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  It  is  a  very 
umdsome,  graceful,  and  dwarf  Lily,  even  under  those 
auditions,  as  it.  proves  very  attractive  when  a,  clump  of 
'ailbsi  is  in.  bloom. 

Besides  being  perfectly  hardy  and  suitable  for  out- 
lour  culture,  it  also  succeeds  admirably  when  potted  up 
n  autumn  and  brought  on  under  glass  with  very  little 
r  no  heat  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  keep  out  the 
fast  in  severei  weather. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  given  us  by 
Jessirs.  It.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
ibis,  of  course,  had  been  grown  under  glass  in  order  to  bring 
t  on  early,  and  this  treatment  is  certainly  favourable  to  its 
welfare,  as  the  stem  was  nearly  21,  ft.  high  and  carried  nine 
dooms.  The  number  of  blooms,  it.  will  thus-  be  seen,  depends 
cry  largely  upon  cultural  treatment,  and  the  strength  of  the 
iulbs  employed.  It  has  been,  known  to  carry  as  many  as 
wenty  flowers,  which  vary  from  in,  to.  1|  in.  in  length  of 
be  segments.  When  fully  expanded  these  segments  are  rero¬ 
ute,  while  the  flower  hangs  with  the  face  downwards.  This 
vould  put  it  in  the  Martagon.  or  Turk’s-cap  section  of 
nlies,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  handsome 
f  them,  although  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  moist  slender, 
die  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  usually  without 
my  spots,  as  in  the  specimen  we  tigure,  and  owing  to  the 
Inning  gloss  the  flower  has  a  very  attractivei  and  rich  appear- 
mce.  Under  artificial  light  this  colour  is  equally  telling,  as 
n  daylight.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  linear,  slender  and 
mo-nerved. 


The  species  was  first  introduced  from  Siberia,  in  1820,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  distinctness,  it  has  received  several  names 
by  different  botanists.  In  a.  wild  state,  however,  it  extends 
from  the  Altai  Monntains  to  Northern.  China,  including  Man¬ 
churia. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 

Although  introduced  from  China  in,  1870  (some  say  1866), 
this  beautiful  shrub  has  not  received  the  attention  in  this 
country  that  its  merits  deserve.  In  the  United  States  it  has 
practically  been  neglected  to  a  similar  extent.  For  a  number 
of  years  we  have  heard  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  this  country, 
except  from  botanic  gardens  chiefly.  It  is  quite  hardy,  in 
England  at  least,  and  is  well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation 
in  private  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  in  spring,  and 
its  finely-divided  leaves  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in,  dense  racemes,  terminating  almost,  every 
shoot  of  the  plant,  but,  the  petals  not  being  spread  out,  each 
individual  only  measures  about  A  in.  across.  The  petals  are 
white,  with  a,  red  zone  at  the  base.  These  are  succeeded  by 
fruits  which  attain  the  size  of  small  Apples,  and  contain  some 
eatable  matter,  and  are  accordingly  eaten  to  some  extent  by 
the  Chinese.  The  fruit  ripens  in  this  country'.  The  leaves 


are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  as  the  specific 
name  implies.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  presence 
of  yellow  horn-like  glands  between  the  petals.  Even  for  the 
foliage  alone  the  shrub  would  be  worthy  of  cultivation  either 
in  a  shrubbery  or  on  tlie  grass. 

The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,,  cuttings,,  layers,  or 
’root  cuttings.  Those  who  succeed  in  ripening  fruits  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  raising  young  plants.  It,  can  be  more  readily 
and  as  speedily  raised  by  cuttings  of  the  root  cut  into  pieces 
about  1  in.  long  and  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a  pro¬ 
pagating  pit.  As  these  roots;  are  somewhat  fleshy  they  may 
be  allowed  to  diy  somewhat,  before  inserting  them. 

The  plant  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Horse 
Chestnuts,  Buckeyes,  and  Maples.  Besides  its  use  as  an  out¬ 
door  ornament,  it,  may  also,  be  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory 
decoration  during  March  and  April.  The  specimen  from 
which  our  illustration  was  prepared  was  so  grown  by  Messrs. 
James  Yeitoh  and  Sons',  Limited,  Chelsea,,  who  exhibited  a 
large  group  of  it  in  8-in.  or  10-in.  pots,  producing  a,  splendid 
effect  at  one  of  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  of  the  II.H.S. 


An  Enthusiastic  Orchid  Collector.— The  “  South  American 
Journal  ”  says  that,  Signor  Barbasa  Rodrigues,  director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  discovered  no  less  than 
500  new  species  of  Orchids. 
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A  Hint  on  Carrot  and  Onion  Growing. 

How  often  do  we  go  into-  a  garden  and  see  well-grown 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  but  when  we  ask  the  gardener  what 
kind  of  Carrots  or  Onionsi  does  he  grow,  you  will  likely  get 
this  :  “  We  cannot  grow  them  here  owing  to  the  maggot  (Psila 
Ko-sae)  or  Carrot  fly.” 

It  makes  a  great  want  when  these  two  most  useful  vegetables 
are  a  failure;  so  I  would  like  to  give  a  few  bints  on  a  simple 
way  how  to  grow  them  with  little  or  no  trouble  within  the 
reach  of  all.  It  is  so  simple  that  one  is  inclined  to  pa.se  it 
over;  but  let  any  reader  give  the  following  plan  a  fair  trial, 
and  they  can  be  sure  of  success  when  all  other  remedies  have 
failed. 

When  the  Carrots  or  Onions  are  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  high, 
collect  as  much  of  the  new-cut  grass  from  the  lawn-mower  as 
you  require,  and  spread  it  between,  the  rows  of  the  Carrots  op 
Onions,  about  2  in.  thick,  adding  fresh  grass  every  .week  for 
about’  two  months,,  and  the  grower  will  be  surprised  to  see  such 
a.  splendid  crop1  growing,  where  they  have-  failed,  perhaps-,  in 
the  same  ground  after  more  expensive  treatment. 

Ti;y  It. 


Single  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  late  autumn,  when  flowers-  for  table  decoration  have 
to-  be  found,  there  arei  few  that  respond  more  freely  than  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  o-f  these,  by  their  gracefulness,  as-  well  as  by 
their  beauty,  the-  single  fo-rmsi  appeal.  It  was  not  always  so, 
for  in  many  places  the  singles-  were  not.  recognised  from,  their 
true  standpoint,  viz.,  that  of  table  “  decorators,”  and  there 
were  even,  those  to  be  found  who-  were  not  slow  in  drawing 
comparisons  between  the  large  Japanese  and  incurved  types 
and  the  single-flowering  sorts,  and  at  one  time  very  little  en¬ 
couragement,  was  given,  by  promoters  of  exhibitions,  to-  the 
growing  of  these-  charming  varieties.  But,  thanks,  to  a  growing 
taste  on  the  part  of  those  who-  contrive-  to-  have  blossoms  on 
their  tables-  at  all  seasons-  of  the  year,  the  singles-  are  now 
being  cultivated  more-  than'  ever,  I  therefore  need  make  no 
apo-logy  for  drawing  the  .attention  of  readers  at.  this  juncture 
to  a  type  of  flower  about  which  prejudice,  is-  fast,  dying  away  ; 
suffice  it  to-  say  that  where-  blossoms  of  a  light-  character  are 
wanted  late  in  the-  year  for  decoration,  for  dress  sprays-,  etc., 
these  will  supply  the  need. 

I  sugge-st,  -therefore,  to  those  who-  have  not  yet  grown  them, 
the  desirability  of  including  a,  few  at  least  in  t-he-ir  collections 
fop  next  winter,  and  thee  present,  opportunity,  should  be  seized 
in.  procuring  the  necessary  plants-.  Anyone  can  grow  them, 
and  as  one  gardener  remarked  to  mei  s-o-me  time  ago,  “  There 
is  not  -one  quarter  thei  trouble  with  the-  singles/  and  no  one 
can  say  they  do-  not  bloom  well.”  This-  is  just  the  point-  I 
would  like  to  press-  home  to  those  who-  have-  small  hous-es  and 
whose  roo-m  is  limited.  It  is  the-  numerous  blossoms'  they 
yield  and  their  fragile  appearance  that  is  assuredly  gaining 
for  them  many  adherents'.  I  have  noticed,  too-,  that  at 
many  exhibitions  more  inducements,  are  now  offered  in,  the 
shape,  of  prizes,  and  many  ladies  whom  1  kno-w  who  take 
special  pains  with  their  floral  decorations  are  loud  in,  their 
praise  for  the  singles;  indeed,, my  curiosity  was  aroused  at  a 
show  in  November  when  I  saw  a  crowd  of  ladies  round  one  o-f 
the. stands  devoted  to  baskets  and  epergnes,  etc.,  o-f  cut  blo-oms, 
and  who-  evidently  approved  of  the  awards'  of  the  judges,  in 
giving  the  first  and  second  prizes  to-  baskets  containing  singles. 

We  lra.ve  for  a  long  time  been  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
size  and  depth  of  bloom  were  the'  chief  points  worth  consider¬ 
ing,  but  I  think  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion,  has  swung 
round  in.  favour  of  these  dainty  blossoms,  many  of  which  possess 
soft  and  delicate  colours',  and  for  this  reason  are  particularly 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  schemes.  “  Dainty  ”  is,  the 
true  designation  in,  respect  to  them,  and  for  supplying  roo-msi 
and  tables  I  think  we  should  not  forget  their  claims'  now,  when, 
their  removal  to  final  pots  will  soon,  he  receiving  attention. 
Of  course,  if  it  is'  desired  to-  liavei  large  blooms,  disbudding  may 
be  resorted  to,  but  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  flowers  for 


table  decoration  little  disbudding  will  be  necessary,  as  it  is 
the  quantity  rather  than  the  size'  in  the  singles  that  most, 
appeals.  As  during  the  present,  month  many  will  be  placing 
their  Chrysanthemums  in.  cold  frames,  I  would  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  not  as-  yet-  considered  the- singles  to  the 
desirability  of  including  some  in  their  collection  for  next 
winter.  W.  F. 


Vine  Culture  III. :  Borders. 

The  right  formation  of  a  border  is  justly  considered  to  be 
one  -of  the  most  important  operations  -in  Vine  culture,  for  when 
a-  good  foundation  is  thus  laid  the  gardener  lias  the  whole  of 
the  Vine,  both  the  subterranean  and  superterrene  portion  under 
his  absolute  control,  and  nothing  but-  lack  of  skill  can  kinder 
him  from  producing  the  mo-st  perfect  results  compatible  ivith 
the  season. 

Market  growers  endeavour  to  find  a  soil  suitable  in  itself  for 
Grape-growing,  and  thus  obviate  the  expense  o-f  an  artificial 
border  ;  but,  the  private  gardener  has  no-  such  field  for  selec¬ 
tion,  and  wishing  moreover  t-o-  prolong  the  life  of  his  rods  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  profitable  existence  fixed  by  the  commercial 
man.  he  has  necessarily  to  give  his  Vines  a,  ro-oting  medium 
most  conducive  t-o-  their  healthy  longevity. 

There-  are  at-  least-  three-  sharply  defined  opinions  relative 
to  Vine  borders.  Some-  gardeners  prefer  a  border  entirely 
inside ;  others  prefer  an  inside  border  with  facilities  for  the 
roots  to  pass  to  the  outside-  through  arches  in  the  walls ;  whilst 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  I  have  seen  good  bunches  from 
Vines  whose  borders  were  wholly  outside  the  bouse;  but  be  it 
here  remembered,  we  do-  not  all  enjoy  the  climatic  graces  and 
blessings  bestowed  so-  profusely  on  our  West-country  brethren. 
In  my  -own  opinion  a,  wholly  inside  border,  if  well  made,  is  the 
best-,  because  we  then  have-  entire'  control  over  it,  and  the  whole 
root  system  must  be  nearer  the  same  temperature  than  would 
be  the  case  in  an  inside  and  outside-  border.  For  early  ^  ineries 
and  for  Muscats,  I  say,  always  have  a  wholly  inside  border, 
whilst  if  what,  I  might,  profanely  call  a  double-barrelled  border 
be  thought  desirable,  let  it  be  in.  connection  with  late  houses. 

The  depth  for  a,  permanent  border  should  never  be  less  than' 
3i>  ft.,  and  quite  1  ft.  of  this  space-  should  consist,  of  drainage 
material.  The  width  of  the  border  inside  should  never  he  less- 
for  a  full-grown  Vine  than  two-thirds  -o-f  the  length  o-f  the  rod. 
The  ideal  border  should  have  a  cemented  bottom,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Vinery  should  be  able  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
roots.  A  slight  slope  will  be  needed  to  direct  the  exit-  o-f  water, 
and  drain-pipes  sufficient  to  quickly  carry  it-  away  should  be’ 
suitably  placed.  The  drainage  material  may  consist  of 
potsherds,  broken  tiles-,,  half-bricks,  etc.,  the- rougher  ones  being 
at-  the  bottom-. 

Now  as  to  the  making-  o-f  the  border  proper,  the  basis  of 
which  is  loam.  The  best  loam  is  that  o-f  a.  nut-  brown  colour  cut 
from  an  old  pasture,  and  thereby  richly  endowed  with  fibre. 
If  it-  be-  heavy  rather  than  light,  so-  much  the  better.  This 
should  be  cut,  4  in.  deep,  but  for  the  first  two  layers  I  advise 
that  they  only  he  2  in.  deep,  so  as  to-  render  more  safe  the 
drainage.  Over  these  two  layers  spread  some  lime  rubble,  scot, 
and  bones  (|-in.).  Place-  then  another  layer,  and  again  lime 
rubble,  bone  and  wood  ashes,  thus  alternating  the  soot  and 
wco-d  ashes  as  the  work  proceeds.  When  within  15  in.  o-f  the 
top  use  chopped  turf,  which  has  been  stacked  for  three  months 
previous,  with  alternate  layers  of  cow'  manure,  adding  to  it 
lime  rubble,  wood  ashes,  charcoal,  soot,  bones  and  lime, 
and  mix  them  thoroughly  together.  A  border  formed  in  this 
way  will  last  a  great  length  of  time,  and  produce  handsome 
Grapes  with  but  a  slight  addition  yearly  in  the  shape  of  a 
top-dressing. 

In  preparing  an  entirely  ne-w  border,  the  whole  width  need 
not  be  laid  d-o-wn  at  once  unless  it,  is  intended  t-o  grow  about 
mid-way  in  the  house  some  “  riders,"  which  will  be  cut  out  as 
the  permanent  Vines-  demand  supremacy.  It  is  only  when  cul¬ 
tivating  on,  a  good  border  that  the  grower  can  thoroughly 
understand  what  beneficial  effects  accrue  from  a  sobd  and 
healthy  rooting  medium.  W.  Ik 
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Applying  Liquid  Manure  to  Pot  Plants. 

The  phrase  to  water  twice  a.  week  with  liquid  manure,  which 
iccurs  time  and  again  in  the  gardening  Press,  is  apt.  to-  be  misl¬ 
eading  to  young  gardeners,  as  there  are  plants  which  twice  a. 
jveek  would  prove  rather  much. 

Most  soft-wooded  plants  will  stand  it  twice  a  week,  and 
berhaps  oftemer,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  roots  and  healthy 
oliage ;  hut  to  apply  it  to  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  and  Camellias,  in  the  same  way  would  prove 
lisastrous,  especially  during  dull  weather. 

To  water  twice  with  liquid  manure  without  a  soaking  of  clear 
rater  between  causes  an  excess  of  stimulants,  which  the  roots 
are  incapable  of  absorbing,  hence  sour  soils  and  decayed  roots. 
3 a  the  other  hand,  to  apply  liquid  when  the  soil  is  dry  is 
equally  serious,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to.  be  burnt.  Let  us 
oppose  a  young  man  is.  in  charge  of  a,  house  filled  with  Azaleas, 
n  different-sized  pots.  He  says  to  himself :  “  Well,  these  have 
to  get  stimulants  twice  a  week  ;  I  shall  apply  them  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday.”  The  soil  was  moderately  wet  when  he 
applied  the  liquid  on  Wednesday.  Dull  weather  followed  for 
two  days,  during  which  time  the  plant  required  nothing  at  the 
roots  at  all,  and  Saturday  arrives,  when  it  gets  a  second  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure — the  evil  I  wish  to  point  out. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  have  a  watering-pan  full  of  liquid 
constantly  in  the  house,  and  when  he  comes  to  a.  plant  that  is 
dry,  fill  up  to  the  rim  with  clear  water.  When  he  has  finished 
watering  with  clear  water,  let  him  go  over  the  same  plants) 
again  with  the  liquid  manure,  filling  up  the  pots  as  before, 
and  in  this  way  the  balance  of  over  and  under  is:  kept. 

Three  tubs  of  manure  water  ought  at.  least  to  be  kept  in 
gardens,  where  possible — one  for  sheep  droppings,  second  for 
cow  manure,  and  third  for  soot,  each  to  be  used  alternately. 
Each  should  be  placed  in  a  bag  and  dropped  into,  the  tub  ;  fill 
up  with  water  and  let  it  remain,  for  two  days,  when  it  will  lie 
fit  for  using.  Pom-Pom. 


Carrots. 

This  important  vegetable,  like  many  others,  lias  been  vastly 
improved  during  recent  years,  the  greatest  gain  being  amongst 
the  intermediate  and  short-rooted  kinds.  The:  longer  types, 
such  as  Red  Surrey  and  Altrincham,  though  handsome  in 
appearance  when  typical  roots  are  produced,  are  of  little  value 
from  a  culinary  point  of  view  compared  with  the  shorter  kinds, 
and  can  only  be  successfully  grown  when  special  methods  are 
taken  to  obtain  them,  or  one  is  fortunate  enough  to.  be  favoured 
with  a.  soil  suitable  for  their  culture.  Unquestionably,  those 
1  most  appreciated  for  table  use  are  those  generally  known,  as 
young  Carrots:,  which  means  those  sown  and  produced  quickly  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  these  are  not.  only  much  more 
palatable,  but.  are  much  easier  to  digest.  Fortunately,  with 
the  varieties  we  now  have  before  us,  with  the  aid  of  heated  pits 
and  cold  frames  seed  may  he  sown  during  every  month  in  the 
year;  consequently,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  young,  tender 
roots  at  any  time.  Seed  should  be  sown  every  three  weeks  on 
warm  borders  of  the  short  and  stump-rooted  kinds,  continuing 
to  do  so,  for  the:  next  three  months.  As  is  generally  known,,  no 
kind  of  manure  should  he  applied  during  the  season  of  sowing, 
except  that  of  soot,  burnt,  garden,  refuse,  and  lime.  This  should 
have  been  worked  in  when  the  ground  was  trenched,  applying 
a  good  dressing  in  equal  proportions,  giving  another  application 
at  the  time  of  sowing.  This  has  a,  tendency  not  only  to  check 
the  ravages  of  wireworms,  but,  alsoi  to  improve  the  colour  of 
the  roots. 

Plenty  of  room  should  be  allowed  between  the  rows  of  inter¬ 
mediate  varieties,  14  in.  to  15  in.  being  none  too  much.  Only 
on  very  favoured  soils:,  such  as  that  of  a  sandy,  loamy  nature, 
can  perfect  specimens  be  obtained  for  exhibition  purposes ; 
therefore,  when  these  are  required,  unless  one  isi  in  possession 
of  such,  special  pains  must  be  taken  to  ensure  them.  This  can 
he  accomplished  even  in  the  most  stubborn  and  unsuitable 
land ;  indeed,  it  is  from  such  that  I  have  seen  the  very  best 
results.  Good  holes  should  be  bored  with  nn  iron  bar  4  in,  in 


diameter,  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  deep,  and  12  in.  from  hole 
to,  hole.  These  should  be  carefully  filled  up  with  finely-sifted 
soil,  such  as  old  hotbed  material,  road  gilt,  and  the  old  soil 
saved  from  the  potting  shed,  adding  to  every  fifteen  barrow- 
loads  one  of  wood  ashes,  half  of  soot,. and  a  lialf-bushel  of  bone- 
meal,  which  should  bei  thoroughly  mixed  and  used  moderately 
dry.  Place  a,  few  seeds  in  the  centre  of  'the  hole,  and  thin  out, 
to  one  in  due  course,  leaving  one  at,  a  station. 

During  the  growing  season  frequent  applications  of  soot 
should  be  given  and  the  surface  soil  kept  constantly  stirred. 
Mulch  between  the  rows  about  the  end  of  July  with  old  sifted 


Lilium  tenuifolium.  (See  p.  423.) 


mushroom-bed  manure  to  the  depth  of  about  1  in.  This  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect,  especially  so  on  diy,  hot  soils, 
and  prevent  the  tops  becoming  green.  Sutton  s  New  Inter¬ 
mediate,  Carter’s  Scarlet  Perfection,  and  Webbs’  Prizewinner 
are  three  splendid  types  of  the  intermediate  kinds.  Carter’ s 
Blood  Red  is  cue  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  Carrots  I 
know,  and  when  produced  at  its  best  cannot  be  beaten ;  but, 
unfortunately,  its  constitution  is  not  so  gLood  as  one  would 
desire.  I  trust  this  may  be  improved  upon. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  and  all  through  the  autumn 
make  small  sowings  either  in  cold  pits  or  frames  on  old  hot¬ 
beds  which  have  been  previously  occupied  with  such  things  as 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Potato®,  and  French  Beans.  By  forkin 
up  the  old  material  and  bringing  it  to  a  fine  tilth,  and  applyin 
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soot  and  wood  ashes,  providing  wi reworms  are  absent,  makes 
an  ideal  preparation,  for  all  the  short-rooted  kinds.  The  best 
varieties- 1  am  acquainted  with  for  this  purpose  are  Carter’s 
Long  Forcing,  one  of  the  finest  Carrots  ever  raised  ;  it  makes 
but  little  top,  quickly  matures,  and  is  of  first-rate  quality. 
Sutton’s  Inimitable,  though  quite  distinct,  having  very  short 
root®,,  is-  also-  a  very  excellent  variety  in  every  respect.  Veitch’s 
Model  and- Sutton’s  Favo-urite  are  two  most  reliable  kinds  for 
spring  and  summer  sowing,  and  well  adapted  for  sowing  in 
heated  pits  and  frames  early  in  the  year  for  producing  speci¬ 
men*  for  spring  shows-.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenliam  Ho-use  Gardens,  Ms  tree. 


Primroses  in  Devonshire. 

A  short  paragraph  appeared  in  last  week’s  number  of  The 
Gardening  World  (page  388)  drawing  attention  to  the  number 
of  Primroses-  seen  on-  the  railway  banks  in  Sussex. 

Close  to-  my  home,  which  is  situated  in  a-  pretty  village  in 
South  Devon,  the  Primroses  are  remarkably  abundant,  and 
have  been  flowering  freely  since  so-me  weeks  before  Easter, 
and  are  still  in  undiminished  numbers. 

A  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  village  the-  road-sides  are 
carpeted  with  this-  most-  beautiful  British,  flo-wei".  One  lane  I 
have  in,  my  mind,  leading  to  a,  neighbouring  village,  is  truly 
a  lovely  sight,  as  the  sides-  of  the  ro-ad  and  the  banks  are  mixed 
with  the  pretty  little  wild  Violet  so  thickly  that  they  could 
he  mown  down  like  grass. 

Being  so  far  from  London  the  flowers-  are  allowed  to  remain, 
as-  those  that  are-  gathered  by  the  country  people  seem  to  make- 
no  difference  to  the  constantly  increasing  numbers.  I  think  that 
the  wet  season  has  had  a  great  influence  both  on  the  size  and 
the  number  of  the  flowers-  this  year.  Ethel  M.  Jackson. 


Slugs  and  How  to  Capture  Them. 

This  garden,  I  think,  fs  unequalled  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
slugs-,  mainly  the  small  black  ones.  We-  have  also  plenty  of 
birds,  but  1  feel  sure  they  do  not  devour  thesfecslugs.  The  only 
feathered  creature  that  will  tackle  the  black  slug  is  the  duck. 
There  are  very  few  things  in  a-  garden  that  the-  slugs  will  not 
devour,  but  I  was-  not  prepared  to  see  them  feed  on  the  young- 
leave*  of  Horseradish,  and  adjoining  a.  paitch  of  this  I  planted 
some  B  asp  berry  canes;  two  years  ago-,  and  I  noticed  that  they 
were  devouring  the  young  growth  as-  it-  appeared  above  the  soil, 
and  they  had  sa-dly  crippled  them  before  I  wa-s-  aware  of  it. 

Breaking  the  soil  fine-,  as-  suggested  by  “  Chard  ”  (s-e-e  p.  408), 
spreading  fine  soil,  burnt  earth,  ashes-,  lime  and  soot  over  seed¬ 
beds  are  no  barrier  to- the  progress  .of  the  slugs  in  wet  weather, 
for  I  have  killed  scores-  annually  when  making  their  way  across- 
cinder-paths  in  wet  weather.  Rapidly  as  they  breed,  they  are- 
no-  terror  to-  me,  but-  they  certainly  make  work  ;  but  I  suffer 
only  very  little  from  their  depredations. 

The-  past  week  we  have-  been  clearing  the  last-  of  our  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  these  have  been  laid  at  a  distance  of  2  to  3  yards 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  between-  lately-sown  rows  of  Pea-s, 
Beetroot-ground,  Scarlet  Runners  and  French  Bean  rows,  the 
Carrot  ground  having  already  been  cleared  of  slugs.  The  slugs 
ensconce  themselves  under  the  decayed  Spro-ut-s,  and  some  t-ime 
during  the  day  the  man  goes-  with  the  lime-box  and  moves  the 
Spro-ut-s  t-o  another  place  and  scatters-  the  newly-slaked  lime 
over  the  slugs,  and  there  is  an  end  of  them.  The-  slugs  are 
invariably  on  the  ground  and  rarely  on  the  vegetable  refuse. 

Like  you r  correspondent  “  Chard  ”  we  burn  all  our  rubbish, 
and  the  fire  is-  kept  going  -sometimes  for  weeks;  by  packing- 
layers  o-f  clay  over  it-,  and  a-  sprinkling  of  fine  slack. 

Ground  on  which  winter  vegetables  have  been  is-  invariably 
infested  with  slugs,  and  we  always  leave  some  for  traps;  for 
them,  so-  as  to  clear  the  ground  of  them,  before  cropping  with 
Celery  or  late  Peas;.  It  is  too-  late  to-  set  traps  after  the  plants 
are  put  in  or  the  seedlings  above  the  ground.  In  a  few  days-’ 


t  ime  I  hope  to  have  the  kindly  assistance  of  a.  few  ducklings,  the  I 
hen  being  in  a  coop-  which  will  be  moved  to  infested  patches 
and  when  they  misbehave  themselves;  they  will  be  exchanged  for 
smaller  ones.  W.  P.  R. 

Preston. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  Under  Gardeners :  The  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — As  an  under  gardener  and  to  under  gardeners  I  speak 
concerning  the  proposed  professional  gardeners’  association. 
Pamphlets  containing  a-  plea-  fo-r  this-  “  glorious  union  ”  will  bv 
this  time  be  in  the  hands-  of  nearly  eveiy  gardener  in  the  I 
United  Kingdom.  You  who  have  not  yet-  received  one  send 
immediately  fo-r  it  to  the  hon.  secretary,  W.  Watson,  Kew  Road. 
Kew,  in  order  to-  p-romo-t-e  your  own,  interests  as-  well  as  ‘hose 
of  your  fellows. 

Having  procured  one,  rea-d  it-  and  think  over  it- — a  little 
more,  however,  than  over  a  plate;  of  porridge  o-r  a  lump  of  bacon. 

Finished  studying  it?  And  your  opinion?  Oh  !  leave  it  to- 
the  “  bosses-.  Let  the  old  dog.*  clean  the  hone  among  them¬ 
selves).”  This  must  not  bei  the  way !  We  have  to  grip  the 
bone-  in  order  to-  tast-e  the  marrow.  By  leaving  it-  to  head  gar¬ 
deners;  alone  to  settle,  we  are  as  well  with  the  old  red-tape 
system  of  getting  shoved  along. 

I  do-  no-t-  insinuate;  that  all  those  above  us  are  uninterested  in 
our  welfare.  The  names  of  the  Provisional  Committee  are  in 
themselves  a  contradiction  to  such  a  statement.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  those  who-  think  nothing  about  the  physical  and 
mental  requirements;  of  their  journeymen  and  apprentices. 
How  are  we  to  know  but. that  they  will  make  a  majority?  In 
such  a  case  we  would  become  slaveys-.  Slaves  enough  already, 
you  say  1  There;  is  no  reason,  that-  we  should  be  in  such  a-  pre¬ 
dicament.  Let  us  look  after  our  o-wn,  interests.  The  woman 
said  to-  her  beloved  husband,  “  Hold  th’  tongue ;  every  time 
thou  o-pen’st  th’  mouth,  John,  thou  put’st  th’  fo-o-t  in’t.”  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  put  your  foot  down,  firmly  and  it  will  he  safe' 
from  entering  your  mouth.  We  understand,  however,  she  did 
not  mean;  John,  to  take  the  literal  meaning  of  her  words. 

How  many  can  amongst  gardeners  (under  or  head)  afford  to 
keep  even  such  a  wife?  Probably  a  few  could  by  making  saw¬ 
dust  constitute  her  diet  twice  daily. 

The  enthusiasm  o-f  youth  combined  with  the  experience  of 
age  is  imperative  in  the  making  of  an  active  and  solid  union. 
But-  we  will  stand  up  for  our  rights.  Let  tho-se  who  have  any( 
objection  sipeak  o-ut  at  the  meeting  on  June  1st,  or  if  too  far 
from  London  write-  to-  the  secretary.  The  same  applies  to  those 
in  favour  of  an  association.  Do  not  let  anyone-  hesitate  to 
sympathise  by  writing,  and  if  he  can — very  few  can  afford  much 
— give  a.  little,  no  matter  how  trifling,  to  defray  expenses. 

An  objection,  raised  is;  “the  jealousy  between  employer  and 
employed.”*  This  should  not  in;  any  way  intervene  with  the 
working  of  such  an  honourable  movement.  There  is  no  reason 
in  jealousy,  and  it-  is  an  element  to  be  trampled  under. 

For  once,  then,  surely  all  gardeners  will  intermingle  with 
and  speak  what-  they  think  to  one  another,  whether  superior  or 
inferior.  •  '  J.  P.  Dickson. 

Brobdingnagian  Rhubarb. — A  South  Essex  contemporary,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  “big  Gooseberry”  season 
will  soon  be  with  us,  gives  particulars  of  Brobdingnagian 
Rhubarb  grown  at.  Romford,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Show.  It  is  reported  that  the  judges  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  Rhubarb  was  the  finest  they  had 
seen.  The  dozen  Rhubarb  sticks  exhibited  are  said  to  have 
averaged  4  ft.  in  length  -and  about  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  If 
this  be  correct,  the  sticks  of  Rhubarb  were  nearly  2  -ft.  in  girth 
No  wonder  they  secured  a  Cultural  Commendation,  and  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  It  is  mofe  nearly  correct  to  say  the  sticks  were 
7  in.  to  8  in.  in  girth,  Our  contemporary  should  examine  his 
figures  again. 


Mafel,  1904. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  As  summerly  as  June  and  Strawberry  Hill  may  sound.” — Walpole. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

1e  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
ttJ  give  a  o&sh  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  eor  ) 

TH  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  / 
’lyeaders  during  the  week.  The  Editors  ( 
>u<ment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
beet  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
se  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  host  not  ( 
e’.sed  one  column  in.  length,  but  the  value,  < 
raer  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ) 
ccidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
m  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ; 
ni  s ;  hints  or  practical  interest  to  gar-  / 
diers  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers;  < 
si  jesaful  methods  of  propagatmg  plants  S 
i  tally  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 
o;any  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  ) 
01  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  i 
accessed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  < 
tii,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
insure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ) 
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This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

GALEGA  OFFICINALIS  ALBA 
ixt  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ARUNDINARIA  JAPONICA. 

I  The  prite  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
;  -mpetition  was  awarded  to  “H.  W.” 

r  his  article  on  “  Vases  for  Pleasure 
>  rounds,”  page  404.  Some  of  the  best 
{  ’tides  were  too  long. 


Soils,  Germs,  and  Worms. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer,  profes¬ 
sor  of  horticultural  chemistry  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Horticultural  Society,  prepared  and 
read  an  essay  on  this  subject  before  the 
society.  Recently  be  revised  it,  re-writing 
part  of  it,  and  it  now  appears  in  “  The 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.”  Much  of 
what  he  has  to  sa.y  is  not  new  to  us,  as  he 
has  derived  a  good  deal  of  his  information, 
from  this  country  and  from  Continental 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  experiments  and 
studies  which  ha.ve  been  carried  out.  in.  the 
United  States.  At.  the  commencement  lie 
reviews  the  explanation  of  what  soils  consist 
of,  and  how  they  are  classified.  Going  a 
little  deeper  he  shows  that  this  soil  is  not  so 
important  to  plant  life  as  at  one  time  sup¬ 
posed.  It  is  possible  to  make  plants  grow 
without  the  medium  of  soil.  He  shows  that 
Mistleto  grows  without  any  attachment  to 
soil,  and  that  plants,  if  fed  with  the  proper 
ingredients,  could  also  be  made  to  grow  in¬ 
dependently  of  contact,  with  the  soil. 

Amongst  the  plants  mentioned  he  enume¬ 
rates  Hyacinths,  cuttings  of  Roses,  Trades- 
cantia,  and  any  of  the  cereals  which  can  be 
made  to  grow  and  bear  seeds  in  glasses  of 
water  into  which  mineral  elements  are  placed 
in  small  quantities,  together  with  a,  little 
ammonia..  Under  ordinary  conditions,  soil 
is  merely  an  anchor  or  holdfast  for  the  plant, 
and  a  sort  of  sponge  from  which  it  can  ex¬ 
tract.  the  food  necessary  for  its  sustenance. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  very  important  to  plant 
life,  and  even  to  gardeners  and  other  culti¬ 
vators  who  cannot  possibly  grow  all  their 
plants  and  feed  them  •without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  soil. 

Speaking  of  tubers,  he  says  that  they  may 
be  grown  more  perfectly  in  pure  silica  sand 
if  perfectly  nourished  than  they  would  in 
the  less  yielding,  natural  mould.  This  will 
be  evident  to  those  who*  have  grown  Potato® 
in  sandy  soil,  as  well  as  those  who  grow 
Potato®,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  Some  cultivators  go  to 
the  trouble  of  sifting  the  whole  of  the  soil 
to  a  certain  depth,  in  which  these  tubers  or 
roots  for  exhibition  are  to  be  grown.  Others 
make  deep  holes  in  the  soil  at  certain  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  and  fill  them  with  prepared  soil 

Ordinary  soils,  and  we  presume  fertile 
ones,  contain  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  in 
a  stored-up  condition.  It  is  interesting  to 


know  that  the  ordinary  soil,  according  to  ex¬ 
periments  carried  out  in  Scotland,  contains 
more  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
organic  matter  than  the  manure  which  was 
laid  on  for  the  pin-pose  of  enriching  it.  This 
nitrogen  is  stored  up  in  leaf-mould,  peat,  and 
other  forms  of  decayed  vegetable  or  animal 
life. 

Turning  to  germs,  he  speaks  of  that  con¬ 
nection  between  bacteria  and  the  roots  of 
plants  which  is  known  as  symbiosis.  This 
latter  term  might  be  described  as  germ  life 
living  in  connection  with  higher  plants  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both.  One  of  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  connections  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  little  nodules  or  tubercles  upon  the 
roots  of  possibly  every  member  of  the  Pea 
family.  The  bacteria  living  in  these  nodules 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  plants  in 
whose  roots  they  secrete  themselves.  These 
germs  also  serve  to  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere,  an  operation  which  the 
plants  themselves  are  unable  to  accomplish. 

Whatever  the  object  of  the  bacteria,  it  is 
certain  that  the  higher  plants  derive  a  great 
advantage  from  the  additional  nitrogen  thus 
brought  in.  The  plants  themselves  on 
dying,  or  when  cut  down  as  a  crop  by  man, 
leave  the  "round  richer  in  nitrogen  than  it. 
was  before.  The  ground  is  therefore  suit¬ 
able  for  crops  of  plants  which  usually  have 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  enable  them  to  produce  what  would 
be  considered  a.  profitable  crop. 

This  fact  establishes  or  explains  the  utility 
of  a  rotation  of  crops,  a  fact  which  has  been 
recognised  for  many  centuries  past,  and, 
indeed,  was  probably  discovered  in  the  early 
days  of  husbandry,  even  although  the  culti¬ 
vators  were  unable  to  explain  it  until  science 
came  to  their  aid  quite  recently.  We  have 
evidence  that  the  Romans  knew  this  fact 
since  Virgil  in  his  “  Georgies  ”  states  that 
Lupins  were  grown  as  an  alternative  crop  in 
order  to  enrich  the  soil  for  some  other  a.nd 
more  important  crop  which  the  farmers  of 
those  days  wished  to  grow. 

Dr.  Frazer  mentions  a  fact  that  should 
prove  an  additional  incentive  to  gardeners  to 
practise  a  rotation  of  crops.  He  shows  how 
one  organism  often  succeeds  another,  not 
always  to  the  benefit,  of  the  higher  plant®.  A 
continuous  succession  of  Peas  on  the  same 
soil  gives  rise  to  nodules  containing  nema¬ 
tode  worms  instead  of  bacteria,  and  these 
worms  are  transferred  to  the  next,  crop  put 
upon  the  ground,  and  practically  destroy  two 
crops  in  succession,  or  greatly  impair  them 
according  to  the  number  of  the  nematode 
worms  present,  which  will  he  left,  in  the  soil 
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in  proportion  as*  root®  of  the  higher  plants  are  left  there. 
The  various  acids  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  known 
as  humic  acids,  are  chemically  active,  owing  to  the  micro¬ 
organisms  which  feed  on  humus.  Three  ferments  are  needed, 
but  always  present  in  humus.  One  of  these  sets  free  ammonia., 
then  another  produces  nitrite®,  and  the  latter  are  converted 
into  nitrates,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore' 
in  a,  condition  to  be  taken,  up  by  plants.  In  t  he  preparation 
of  manure  this  valuable  constituent  is  lost  if  the  manuie  is 
allowed  to  ferment  too  violently,  so  that  the  nitrogen  is  given 
off  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Some  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  fix  this  ammonia  by  the  addition  of  ceitain 
sub  stances,  but  they  are  of  little  value  unless  care  is.  taken 
to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  Farmyard  manure  should  be 
kept  in  a  water-tight  shed  and  trodden  down  by  animals  which 
prevents  rapid  fermentation. 

In  .speaking  of  micro-organisms  our  minds  are  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  usual  purpose  and  effect  of  those  microbes  which 
produce  diseases,  but  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
poisonous  plants  amongst,  the  higher  ones,  and  that  many  of 
these  low  organisms  are  highly  beneficial  in  bringing  about  the 
various  necessary  chemical  changes  in  soils  to  enable  plants 
to  make  healthy  growth,  while  they  are  harmless  both  to  the 
plants  and  to  human  beings.  'Some  of  these  microbes  take  up 
their  stand  on  the  surface  of  rocks  and  even  iron  if  kept,  moist., 
and  higher  plants,  with  their  assistance,  such  as  lichens,  moss, 
herbs,  etc.,  are  enabled  to  live,  and  by  depositing  their  decayed 
remains  there  gradually  prepare  a  soil  of  greater  and  greater 
depth  in  which  higher  plants  can  live. 

In  dealing  with  worms  the  author  does  not  go  much  beyond 
what.  Darwin  tells  us  in  his  book  on  “  Vegetable'  Mould  and 
Earth  Worms,”  but  lie  shows  how  beneficial  these  are  to  plant 
life.,  and  that  the  surface  of  the.  soil  has  all  passed  through  the 
intestines  of  worms  in  the  course,  cf  generations,  and  thereby 
been  rendered  more  suitable  for  plant  growth.  The  amount 
of  work  performed  by  worms  can  be  determined  in  a  measure 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  stones,  ancient,  buildings,  and  even 
ancient  cities  are  buried  under  the  surface  very  largely  by  their 
action. 

Transplanting  Trees  at  Night. 

At  first  sight  this  might  seem  an  unnecessary  business  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  planter'  all  night.  By  inquiry  into 
the  subject,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  a.  very  useful  purpose 
is,  effected.  Very  frequently  the  gardener  and  planter  are  called 
upon  to  plant  or  transplant,  trees  late  in  spring,  and  even  again 
early  in  the  autumn,  before  the  leaves  have  dropped  from  the 
trees.  If  the  weather  is  dry  when  this  work  is  performed  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  great  loss  amongst  the  trees  and  shrubs  trans¬ 
planted,  and  which  is  often  unavoidable. 

According  to  experiments  this  may  be  largely  avoided  by 
planting  at  night,  because,  then  the  atmosphere  is  cool  and 
moist,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  do  not  suffer  much  loss  of  water 
because  of  the  reasons  we  have  already  given,  and  also  because 
transpiration  ceases  with  sunset. 

Our  American  contemporary,  “  Gardening,”  gives  an  account 
of  some  experiments  of  this  nature  carried  out  by  M.  Rene 
Ronalt,  a  nurseryman  at  Rennes.  He  had  a  large  plantation 
to  make  late  in  the  season,  and  commenced  with  a,  fivei-year-old 
Lime  tree.  He  planted  this  at  night,  watered  it  copiously,  and 
syringed  the  whole  tree  well.  Even  although  some  of  the 
young  shoots  were  6  in.  or  7  in.  long,  the  tree  showed  no>  signs 
of  check.  Acting  upon  this  experience,  he  transplanted  the 
whole  of  the  trees  between  May  21st  and  June  5th,  losing  only 
two,  which  had  poor  roots.  By  August,  a,  tree  of  Rohinia  had 
made  shoots  2|  ft.  long,  while  a  Walnut  even  retained  its  nuts 
although  both  had  been  transplanted  thus  late.  Some  Limes' 
lifted  had  a  spread  of  7  ft.,  while  the  stems  were  4  in.  or  5  in. 
in  diameter. 

In  like  manner  this  same  progressive  nurseryman  trans¬ 
planted  Limes  at  the  end  of  August  during  the  night-time,  and 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  these  had  produced  such  an,  a, bun- 
dance  of  roots  that  they  were  well  established  before  winter. 


Some  trees  and  shrubs  were  transplanted  in  July,  including 
Grapes,  and  their  growth  continued  with  very  little  check. 
He  even  transplanted  a,  Rohinia,  twice  in  succession  at  an  in- 
terva.1  of  fifty  days. 

The  observations  made  show  that  deciduous  trees  should  not 
be  moved  while  their  growth  is  quite  soft,  but  after  it  has  com¬ 
menced  to.  harden.  Conifers  generally  may  he  treated  like  do 
ciduous  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  species  of  Abies,  wlio-e 
growth  ought  to  be  completed  a  month  before  transplanting. 
Moreover,  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  lifted  at  any  time  and 
transplanted  successfully  during  the  growing  season,  hut  more 
particularly  when  the  shoots  have  become  partly  hardened. 
The  work  should  be  accomplished  between  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  two  in  the  morning. 

The  soil  is  settled  about  the  roots  by  means  of  copious  water¬ 
ing,  instead  of  treading,  and  the  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs 
should  he  regularly  syringed  for  a  fortnight  after  moving  until 
young  roots  again  become  active.  This  experiment  seems  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  planters  who  wish  to  establish  their 
trees  quickly  in  the  new  quarters  without  much  danger  or  loss. 


Galega  officinalis  albiflora. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  species  of  Galega  or  Goat’s  Rue  are  not  numerous ; 
nevertheless  we  have  had  many  names  attached  to  G.  officinalis. 
The  ordinary  form  of  the  plant  has  light  blue  flowers  and  is  a 
very  handsome  subject,  as  seen  in  gardens,  particularly  in  cot¬ 
tage  gardens,  where  it  only  reaches  a,  moderate  height,  hut 
flowers  with  great  profusion  and  certainty  every  year. 

The  white  variety,  G.  o.  albiflora,  has  often  been  named  G. 
persica  in  gardens.  The  ordinary  form  is  a  native  of  south 
Europe,  and  was  brought,  to  this  country  in  1568.  It  also 
extends  into  western  Asia,  from  whence  G.  p.  albiflora.  was 
introduced,  under  the  name  of  G.  persica,,  having  been  brought 
from  Persia  in  1823. 

A  close  examination  of  the  plant  would  show  that  it  does  not 
differ  from  G.  officinalis  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Mostly  all  flowers  that  are  normally  blue,  purple,  red,  or  some 
shade  of  those  colours  give  rise  to  a,  white-flowered  variety 
often  spoken  of  as  an  albino.  In  a,  great  many  cases  the.se 
albinos  have  light,  green  foliage  by  comparison  with  the  typical 
forms,  so  that  when  found  in  a.  wild  state  their  distinctness 'is 
well  marked.  The  white  variety,  which  we  figure  in  our  supple¬ 
ment,  is  a, S'  floriferous  as  the  type'  and  usually  grows  only  2*  ft. 
to  3  ft,  high. 

In  cottage  gardens  the  first,  named,  being  the  usual  height, 
is  due  no  doubt  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  fact,  that 
the  plant  lias  been  left  untransplanted  for  a  great,  many  years. 
This  dwarfness  is  no  drawback  to  the  flowering  of  the  plants, 
and  may  indeed  suit  the  smaller  gardens  better  than  if  it  were 
made  to  grow  more  strongly.  By  occasional  propagation,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  enriching  the  soil,  larger  blooms  and  longer 
racemes  wouljl  be  obtained,  and  this  would  be  an  advantage  in 
the  case  of  those  who  use  the  plant  for  exhibition  purposes. 

For  ordinary  garden  decoration,  however,  the  dwarf  plant 
is  highly  ornamental  indeed,  and  this  fact  leads  us  on  to  the 
consideration  that  the  plant  may  be  very  successfully  grown 
in  pots,  when  it  will  be  even  dwarfer  than  in  the  open  ground, 
but,  still  very  profusely  flowered.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  seeds  or  by  division.  Usually,  this  latter  method  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  to  provide  the  number  of  plants  necessary,  as  it  is  a 
long-lived  plant,  and  does  not  require  frequent  renewal. 


Blairgowrie  Berrypicker  Qvestiox. — A  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Blairgowrie  on  the  9th  inst.  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  at,  a  previous  meeting  regarding  the 
housing  and  general  management  of  the  berrypickers.  Provost 
Smith  presided  ever  a  large  attendance.  The  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
such  reforms  as  might  seem  practicable  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  community. 


Smlement  to  “The  Gardening  World.” 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons. 


The  other  week  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs, 
fiu.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  found  that  they 
ad  rebuilt  some  of  their  Orchid  houses.  The  cool  Odonto- 
lossum  house  has  been  rebuilt  and  arranged  on  modern  prin- 
iples.  The  side  stages  are  double,  with  about  1  ft.  of  space 
etween  the  two.  The  lower  one  consists  of  pantiles  covered 
i th  shingle  to  hold  moisture.  This  is  supported  by  stanchions 
f  iron.  Some  pans  of  water  are  set  on  the  lower  stages,  and 
n  these  inverted  pots  have  been  placed,  and  the  top  shelves 
■upported  on  the  pots.  These  pans  of  water  prevent  slugs 
rom  getting  to  the  plants  on  the  top  staging.  The  side  ven- 
ilators  are  so  placed  that  a  cool  current  of  air  passes  under- 
leath  and  up  between  the  plants,  as  the  top  shelves  are  con¬ 
structed  of  narrow  planks  with  spaces  between  them.  Under- 
leath  the  central  staging  is  a,  large  tank  in  three  sections,  run- 
hug  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  9  ft.  deep.  It  is  made 
jf  concrete,  cemented,  and  is  tilled  with  rain-water,  which  it 
is  constructed  to  catch. 


Irchids. 


Odontcglossums  are  veiy  numerous  in  this  house,  and 
amongst  them  we  noted  some  beautiful  round  flowers  of  0. 
orispum.  The  spots  in  one  instance  were  circular  and  distri¬ 
buted  over  all  parts  of  the  flower."  Another  was  a  beautiful 
white  flower  of  great  substance  and  good  form.  A  fine  variety 
is  that  named  0.  c.  chelsiense.  Of  this  species  a  large  quantity 
recently  imported  is  being  established,  and  those  now  showing 
flowers  are  very  promising. 

Many  other  well-known  forms  are  also  in  bloom,  including  0. 
audersoniauum,  with  a.  yellow  ground,  0.  gloMosum,  0. 
triumphans,  and  0.  Pescatorei.  Some  tine  varieties  were 
noticeable  amongst  the  latter,  including  an  unusually  huge 
flower  tinted  with  lose,  on  a  white  ground.  Another  was  not¬ 
able  for  the  rich  purple  border  surrounding  the  basal  Lobes  of 
the  lip.  0.  Adrianae,  0.  caudatum,  and  0.  luteo-purpureum 
also  included  some  beautiful  varieties.  One  of  the  last  named 
was  notable  for  carrying  three  spikes  all  from  the  base  of  one 
pseudo-bulb,  this  being  very  unusual.  We  usually  expect  one 
of  the  spikes  to  proceed  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulb. 

In  this  same  house  were  several  other  Orchids  that  delight 
m  a  cool  atmosphere,  including  Cymbidium  lowianum  in  quan¬ 
tity,  some  of  the  varieties  being  very  good,  as  measured  by 
the  rich  velvety- brown  blotch  at  the  apex  of  the  lip.  In  C. 
1.  con  col  or  this  blotch  and  the  other  brown  tints  have  been 
,  entirely  washed  out.  The  beautiful  Oncidiuni  curium  was 
on  the  point  of  expanding  its  blossoms.  Maxillaria  sauderiana 
had  pushed  its  flower  spike  through  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
in  this  respect,  reminding  one  of  a  Stanhopea. 

In  a  cool  end  of  ibis  house  a  fine  batch  of  Miltonia,  veixillaria 


is  preparing  to*  bloom,  the  flower  spikes  being  very  numerous, 
each  carrying  four  to  six  blooms  on  a,  spike.  The  collection 
includes  some  very  fine  varieties,  such  as  M.  v.  Leopoldii,  M.  v. 
insignia,  M.  v.  rubella,  M.  v.  grand i flora,  M.  v.  cobbiana,,  and 
M.  v.  chelsiensis.  The  foliage  of  M.  v.  cobbiana  is  richly  tinted 
ruth  purple.  M.  v.  chelsiensis  has  deeply-veaned  flowers  and 
looms  very  late.  Near  by  was  Ly caste  Skinneri  in  consider¬ 
able  variety,  including  the  beautiful  L.  S.  alba, 

•  f1  j61'“V  6xde:psive  collection  of  Cypripediums  fills  one  house 
including  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids.  A  large  batch  of  C 
awrenceanum,  nofable  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  was  in  full 
oom.  Here  we  noted  C.  barbatum  Warremi,  with  a  purple* 
S  ia^,e  J  °4ch  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  A  seed-pod  was  developing 
on  the  same  stalk  as  the  fully-expanded  flower.  Another  tint 
lauety  °t  the  same  species  was  C.  b.  grandiflorum,  with  a 
i  1SWeJ,0Ut’h'  Others  in.  bloom  in  this  house 
netal  V^T’  .'  Le.1  D,oux’  C’"  oandidulum,  and  C.  grande,  with 
conddin  U1  ^  bue  ba,tcb  t-.  ai'thurianum  in  healthi 

5iam  m  t  ft7  be  1l°'ted  in  this  bouse’-  Oncidiuni  krame- 
q  ™,;,d  four  sPkes  <*»  plant-*  very  unusual  number 
’Th?r  mtJUS  suspended  in  Pans  was  also*  flowering, 
tfle  Uttleya  house  is  well  furnished  with  all  the  populai 


types,  and  some  of  the  less  common  ones.  The  earlier  ones 
are  in  bloom,  including  C.  Sohroderae,  amongst  which  we  noted 
some  very  dark  varieties.  Very  handsome  was  C.  scbilleriana, 
with  brown  sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  purple,  thus  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  bright  purple  white-edged  and  widely-ex¬ 
panded  lip.  C.  Skinneri  included  some  beautiful  dark 
varieties.  C.  Mendelii  had  also  commenced  to  bloom,  while 
large  numbers  of  C.  Mossiae  are  in  sheath.  Some  of  the  more 
precocious  of  them  were  in  bloom. 

The  Cymbidium  house  has  also  been  completely  rebuilt,  as 
far  as  woodwork  and  staging  are  concerned.  It,  lias  just  been 
tilled  with  the  plants  intended  to  be  grown  in  it,  and  these 
consist  chiefly  of  Cymbidiums  and  allied  plants,  some  of  them 
having  commenced  to  throw  up  their  flower  spikes.  In  another 


Xanthoceras  SORBIFOLIA.  (See  p.  f’23.) 


division  of  this  house  a  large  quantity  of  Laelia  purpura ta  is 
located.  Very  handsome  was  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius, 
with  its  large,  richly-coloured  flowers.  D.  wardianum  album 
lias  all  the  colour  washed  out  of  it  except  the  yellow  base  of 
the  lip  and  two  maroon  blotches.  In  a  large  lean-to  house 
we  came  upon  the  pure  white  Coelogyne  cristafa,  alba  making 
its  growth. 

One  bouse  is  almost  entirdy  devoted  to  Masdevallias,  the 
collection  being  very  rich.  Many  of  them  are  so  handsome 
and  the  plants  so  neat  that  we  are  surprised  so  little  attention 
is  given  to  this  class  of  plants  by  growers  generally.  There 
are  a  few  private  places  in  which  adequate  attention  is  given 
to  the  many  members  of  the  genus,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
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the  culture  of  this  class  extended.  Their  merits  lie  in  their 
beauty,  neatness,  and  great  variety  of  colours.  Here  we  noted 
a  number  of  those  in  bloom,  including  M.  Schlimii,  a  very  rare 
species',  bearing  one  to  six  crimson-brown  dowers  on  a  stem. 
Others  in  flower  here  were  M.  Wagneri,  M.  ignea,  M.  i.  masan- 
geana,  with  richly-coloured  ftowera  deepening  to  a  fiery  hue 
along  the  veins;  M.  Lawsoni,  M.  Estradeae,  M.  Veitchi,  M. 
hinciksiana.,  M.  hariyana  in  great  variety,  and  M.  h. 
triumjrhans,  with  very  rich  violet  purple  flowers.  Very  pretty 
in  its  way  was  M.  Shuttleworthii  xanthocoris,  with  straw-yellow 
flowers,  finely  mottled.  Very  fine  was  M.  ignea  militaris 
splendens,  with  fiery  red  flowers  and  a  violet  flush.  M.  oour- 
tauldiana  has  large  pink  flowers  tinted  with  yellow  on  the 
back.  The  curiously-formed  flowers  of  itestrepia.  elegans, 
densely  spotted  with  crimson,  make  it  a  suitable  companion  for 
the  Masdevallias. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  nursery  is  a  large  lean-to  house 
filled  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects  requiring  a  cool  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Here  we  noted  some  Cape  bulbs,  including  Cyrtanthus 
McKenii,  white;  C.  flambeau,  rose  with  scarlet  edges;  and  C. 
intermedia,  having  paler  flowers,  being  a  hybrid  between  the 
two  named.  Veronica  hulkeana,  although  treated  as  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  is  nearly  hardy. 

In  another  greenhouse  ELandfbrdia.  nobilis,  with  funnel- 
slurped.  orangei-scarlet  flowers  and  golden  tips,  was  very  hand¬ 
some.  Better  known  and  more  popular  subjects  Avere 
Richardia  elliottiana,  B.  Pentlandi,  and  the  Barberton  Daisy 
(Gerbera  Jamesonii),  with  large  scarlet  flowers.  Very  hand¬ 
somely  variegated  with  silvery  white  was  a  variety  of 
Hydrangea  japonica,  to  which  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  tricolor 
offered  a  striking  contrast.  The  beautiful  Oestrum  Smithii,  of 
which  we  gave  a.  coloured  plate  in  The  Gardening  World  for 
April  18th,  11)03,  was  flowering  in  GO-sized  pots,  showing  how 
freely  it  blooms  even  in  this  miniature  condition.  If  grown 
as  a.  greenhouse  climber,  one  can  well  conceive  what  a  quantity 
of  flowers  would  he  produced  by  it. 

In,  this  house  was  a  line  collection  of  Fuchsias,  both  named 
varieties  and  seedlings,  for  Messrs.  Bull  have  been  busy  trying 
to  improve  this  fine  race.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  grown  in 
all  the  best  varieties,  single  and  double.  Very  tine  was  White 
West.  Brighton  Gem,  a  new  variety,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
differing  only  in  colour  from  the  type.  .Still  another  new 
variety  is  Double  West  Brighton  Gem,  to  be  sent  out  in  June. 
It  is  very  free-flowering,  bearing  large  double  white  flowers. 
For  those  who  like  the  stellate  section  of  Cinerarias,  the  hybrid 
named  Lady  Thiselton  Dyer,  with  blue  and  white  flowers,  is 
very  handsome. 

Fine  foliage  plants  are  very  plentifully  represented  here,  in¬ 
cluding  a.  large  collection  of  Crotons,  such  as  aigburthense, 
Aigburth  Gem,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  with  long,  wavy  leaves. 
Aralias  are  represented  by  A.  Veitchi,  A.  V.  gracillima,  A. 
Chabrieri,  A.  trilobata,  with  deeply-fingered  leaves,  and  many 
others.  Amongst  Dracaenas,  a  very  fine  one  is  D.  Mayi,  with 
bronzy  leaves,  edged  Avith  red.  Palms  are  Avell  represented, 
including  Licuala  Mulleri,  with  five  to  ten  finger-like  segments. 
It.  is  of  upright  habit,  and  should  make  a  useful  decorative 
subject.  One  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  species  of  Phoenix 
is  P.  Iloeblini. 

Foliage  plants  of  a  different  character  are  Billbergia  nobilis 
(which  is  also  a  showy  flowering  plant),  Polypodium  iridioides 
ramo-oristatum,  and  P.  eonjugatum,  the  two  latter  being  Ferns 
of  bold  habit.  The  grey  leaves  and  long,  drooping  stems  of 
Ceropegia  Woodii  make  a  fine  basket  plant.  All  useful  in  their 
way  are  Peliosanthes  Teata,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Ficus  fol- 
ca.ta,  Davidsonia  pruriens  (the  young  leaves  being  of  .a.  beauti¬ 
ful  red  colour),  Aloeasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  Jocaranda 
miinosaefolia,  and  Cespedesia  discolor,  with  the  young  leaves 
of  a  metallic  pink  hue  and  drooping. 

Flowering  plants,  in  this  house  are  represented  by  a,  collec¬ 
tion  of  Anthurium  scherzerianum,  including  Mine.  Balliere, 
having  a  very  large  soft  flesh-pink  spathe. 

_  Some  improvements  are  being  effected  amongst  Gesnera  car- 
dinalis.  Two  of  them  which  we  noted  were  G.  c.  Calypso, 


having  rose  flowers  spotted  with  crimson,  and  G.  Devallii, 
crimson.  A  very  uncommon  liliaceous  bulb  from  tropical 
Africa  is  Drimiopsis  Kirkii,  with  white  flowers  and  the  leaves 
blotched  with  olive. 

The  economic  house  of  tropical  plants  is  a  little  botanic 
garden  in  itself,  considering  the  large  number  of  different 
species  which  it  contains,  of  some  economical  purpose  or  other. 
For  instance,  we  noted  the  Liberian  Coffee  Tree,  the  .Silk 
Cotton  Tree,  a  kind  of  spice  known  as  Eugenia  Pimenta,  the 
Fiddle-wood,  Triplrasia.  trifoliataj  allied  to  the  Oranges,  and 
many  other  subjects  too  numerous  to'  mention  here.  In  one 
part  of  the  house  was  a  collection  of  Caladiums,  also  Anthu¬ 
rium  Harrisii  pulchrum,  with  grey  marbled  leaves.  A  very 
handsome  Palm  is  Calamus  cinnamomum,  with  arching 
feathery  leaves,  but  the'  leaf-stalks  are  -  very  spiny,  and  must 
be  carefully  handled. 

The  large  conservatory  at  the  entrance  will  have  a  tine  effect 
presently  as  the  Tree  Ferns  are  throwing  up  their  young  crowns 
of  leaves'.  They  include  a  number  of  the  best  species  with  st  xit 
stems,  such  as  the  majestic-looking  Cyathea  dealbata.  Many 
of  the  large  Cycads  are  also  grown  in  tubs  and  conveniently 
arranged  in  this  house.  One  is  surprised  that  these  old-world 
looking  subjects'  can  be  grown  in  so  cool  a  house  and  make 
such  tine  foliage. 


Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

This  remarkably  beautiful  Wind-flower  is  in  some  perfection 
this  season  on  the  Chi  Items  in  the  vicinity  of  Tring. 

British  wild  flowers,  as  Avell  as  cultivated  ones,  are  display¬ 
ing  an  unusual  abundance  of  bloom  this  year,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  copious  supply  of  moisture  they  received  during  1903  ; 
and  this  rare  and  richly-coloured  wilding  is  no  exception'to  the 
rule.  The  Pasque-flower,  as  it  is  often  called,  seems  to  have 
reference  to  its  flowering  at  Easter,  but  this  is  only  likely  to 
occur  on  wind-swept  downs  Avlien  Easter  is  late  and  spring 
early.  However,  just,  now  it  is  a  very  gratifying  sight  to  see 
this  plant  in  all  its  glory  in.  one  of  its  native  habitats.  This 
gratification  in  my  case  is  due  to  my  friend  Mr.  Spencer,  of 
Watford,  Avith  Avhoni  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  ramble  on  the 
7th  inst.  I  have  hunted  for  it  on  two  or  three  occasions 
before  at  different  places  on  tills  range  of  hills,  hut  Avithout 
previous  success*  A  photograph  was  attempted  in  situ,  but 
thei  weather  was  prohibitive',  and  for  the  first  time  I  recognised 
that  there  might  be  something  in  its  name — Anemone — indi¬ 
cative  of  its  characteristics.  Anyhow,  the  attempt  was  a 
failure  to  do  justice  to  its  beauty  and  surroundings,  for  Boreas 
created  quite  a.  little  hurricane  at  the  time.  Some  flowers, 
however, 4were  secured  for  home  use,  and  from  these  I  managed 
to  obtain  a  permanent  and  pleasing  record.  A.  Pulsatilla  is 
not  often  seen  in  cultivation,  although  it  is  thriving  fairly  well 
on  the  rockery  in  Kew  Gardens,  as  is  likeAvise  a  variety  known 
as  lilacina.  The  species,  however,  is  by  far  the  richer-looking 
of  the  two,  although  it  seems  to  be  less  vigorous.  As  this 
plant  grows  on  dry,  chalky  uplands,  some  elevated  position 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  produce  its  large, 
dull  Adolet-blue,  campanulate  flowers.  These  are  thrown  Avell 
up  above  the  much-cut  foliage,  and  are  additionally  interest¬ 
ing  by  reason  of  the  spreading  hoars  of  the  silky  involucre. 
These  hairy  appendages  are  also  predominant  on  the  external 
segments  of  the  flower*  and  thus  impart  a  softness  and  richness 
to  this  plant  which  renders  it.  of  striking  and  peculiar  beauty. 

C.  B.  G. 

[A  figure  of  this  rare,  interesting,  and  beautiful  British  plant 
Avas  given  in  The  Gardening  World,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  225.— 
Ed.] 


The  Little  Qparto  Shakespeare.  Among  the  many  editions 
of  Shakespeare  which  are  obtained  at  a  low  price,  that  issued 
by  the  Methuens  under  the  title  of  The  Little  Quarto  Shake¬ 
speare  holds  a  high  place  for  neatness  and  portability.  Hie 
size  of  each  volume  is  3f  in.  by  3  in.,  and  they  are  so  light  that 
eight  go  to  the  pound.  Quite  a.  number  of  the  plays  liaAV  already 
been  issued,  the  last  two  being  “  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,”  and 
“  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.” 
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eaths  from  Crawley. 

Some  fine  sprays  of  hardy  Heaths  no  w  in  bloom  have  reached 
L  froini  Mr.  J.  Coomber,  gardener  to  L.  Messel,  Esq.,  Nymans, 
andcross,  Crawley.  Very  profusely  dowered  was  the  Portugal 
t-ith  (Erica  lusitanica.),  which  often  does  service  for  E.  arborea 
n  gardens.  The  white  dowers  are  bell-shaped,  and  produced 
[  oreat  abundance  on  the  side  shoots  of  the  upright,  stems, 
nother  very  beautiful  one  was  E.  arborea,  having  pinkish- 
Ihite,  shortly  tubular  dowers,  and  consequently  quite  different 
■om  the  previously  named  one.  They  are  produced  with 
qual  profusion  as  in  the  Portugal  Heath.  It  is  the  tallest 
f  the  Heaths,  attaining  a  height  of  10  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and  is  the 
rue  tree  Heath.  Another  one  sent  us  was  E.  australis,  with 
ubular  bright,  rosy-purple  dowers,  produced  in  small  umbels 
t  the  ends  of  the  main  branches  and  side  shoots.  The  bright 
olour  of  this  species  makes  it  very  attractive,  although  the 
mbit  is  not  quite  so  good  as  that,  of  the  others  named. 

Ilianthus  puniceus  Grown  in  the  Open 

Three  dne  sprays  of  Clianthus  puniceus  have  been  sent  us 
jy  Mr.  T'.  H.  Bolton,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  Baron 
dill,  Beaumaris,  North  Wales.  The  plant  is  at  present  very 
beautiful  on  ,a  low  wall,  with  a,  south-eastern  aspect.,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Bolton.  The  specimens  give  no  evidence  of 
having  been  grown  out  of  doors,  so  fresh  were  the  dowers,  and 
home  in  such  profusion.  What  struck  us  as  quite  a  novel 
experience  to  us  was  the  leathery  character  of  the  foliage. 
The  leadets  were  of  a.  bright  green,  glossy,  and  quite  different 
in  appearance  from  that  which  we  usually  see  as  grown  in  green¬ 
houses.  The  shoots  would  seem  a,s  if  they  would  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  some  time,  seeing  that  many  of  the 
racemes  of  bloom  were  only  in  bud  at  the  tune  of  sending. 
Nevertheless,  the,  quantity  of  rosy-scarlet  dowers  in  full  ex¬ 
panse  was  remarkable.  The  sprays  were  18  in.  to  2  ft,,  long. 

Mr.  Bolton  also,  sends  us  a,  seedling  Sweet  Pea,  the  result  of 
a,  cross  between  Dorothy  Eckford  and  Captain  of  the  Blues. 
The  former  variety  was  the  seed  parent.  He  has  evidently 
been  successful  in  making  the  cross,  as  the  dowers  partake 
largely  of  the  blue,  colour  of  Captain  of  the  Blues,  being  quite 
away  from  the  white  seed  parent.  The  standards  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  light  mauve-purple,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  well 
formed,  though  somewhat  hooded,  which  might  be  the  result 
of  travelling  in  the  box.  The  large  wings,  on  the,  other  hand, 
were  of  a  pleasing  light  blue,,  and  the  standards,  fading  a  bit 
as  they  get  older,  more  nearly  approach  the  colour  of  the  wings. 

:  Three  dowers  were  borne,  on  the  stem,  all  of  the  largest  size. 
The  variety  reminded  us  somewhat,  of  Countess  of  Cadoga.n, 
but  was  certainly  not  the  same  thing.  The  dowers  were  also 
deliciously  scented. 


Trade  Notices. 


A  New  Beetle  Exterminator. 

For  some  little  time  past,  we  have  given  brief  notices  of  an 
insectici.de  under  the  name  of  Vail’s  Beetleeute,  and  being  sold 
by  Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  16,  Goldman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Since  them  we  have  had  evidence  in  various  directions  that 
Beetleeute  is  capable  of  destroying  beetles,  ants,  wood  lice, 

,  cockroaches,  and  other  vermin  of  that  character.  Practical 
trials  of  this  insecticide  have  been  made  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent’s  Park,  and  these  have  established  the,  fact  that  Beetle- 
cute  was  an.  infallible  exterminator  of  beetles  and  those  other 
nuisances  above  mentioned.  Gardeners  and  florists  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have,  also  tried  this  insecticide,  and  are 
agreed  that  it  is  effective.  It  consists  of  a  white  powder 
without,  odour,  free  from  poisonous  ingredients,  harmless  to, 
human  beings  and  animals.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  kill  not 
onlysonie  of  the  insects,  but  absolutely  exterminate  them.  This, 
of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  insecticide  being  agreeable 


to  the  taste  of  the  insects,  and  that  other  food  was  not  so 
easily  obtained.  It  would,  in  fact,  mean  that  all  of  the  insects 
must,  partake,  of  the  insecticide.  Should  it  make  such  a  clean 
sweep  as  that,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  boon  to  gardeners, 

whose  houses  are  often  infested  with  ants,  beetles  of  various 

t  0  ' 

kinds,  cockroaches,  wood  lice,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  extremely 
destructive  to  one  plant  or  another.  Vines,  Peaches,  and  no 
end  of  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  Feins,  suffer  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  wood  lice  ©at  seedlings  wholesale.  A  number  have 
made  experiments  with  the,  insecticide,,  including  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co,.,  of  Maidstone,  who  said  that  the 
insects  ate  the  preparation  and  certainly  disappeared.  Mr. 
George,  Ellis  said  lie  tried  the  Beetleeute  for  crickets  in  some 
Melon  houses  that  were  literally  swarming  with  them,  and  the 
effect  was  marvellous.  What  became  of  the  insects  he  could 
not  say,  as  they  simply  disappeared. 

Hop  Manure. 

A  very  good  manure  is  being  sent  out  by  Messrs'.  Wakeley 
Bros,  and  Co.,  Limited,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  London, 
S.E.  Although  it  is  described  as  bop  manure,  it  has  also,  been 
used  for  various,  other  crops,,  both  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
table®.  It.  may  also  he  used  for  field  crops,  garden  crops,  and 
for  potting  purpose®,  as  it  improved  the  blossom,  and  produces 
healthy  plants,  with  a  good  root  system  and  rich  foliage,.  Ben 
sides  merely  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  it  is  so  constituted  as  to 
make  an  excellent  substitute  for  leaf-mould  and  peat.  This 
would  mean  that  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  fibrous 
matter  of  vegetable  origin,  so,  that  it  would  be  a  vegetable 
manure,  improved  by  chemical  means,  so  as  to  give  it'a  con¬ 
siderable,  amount  of  concentration.  In  that  respect  it  would 
come  in  between  artificial  and  farmyard  manures  with  regard 
to  weight,  and  we  find  that  about  30  cwt.  per  acre,  is  required 
to  furnish  a.  good  dressing-.  For  pot.  work  about  one-third  of 
it.  is  used  in  two-thirds  of  loam.  Various  gardeners  and  nur¬ 
serymen  have  tried  it  with  good  effect,  using  it  in.  the  above 
proportion  to  the,  potting  soil.  It  has  been  used  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Potato®,  Gloxinias,  Chrysanthemums,  herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Streptocarpus,  Begonias,  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  etc.,  and  those  who  have  tried  it. 
speak  favourably  concerning  its  effectiveness. 

“Eureka”  Weed  Killer. 

The  season  1903  was,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  amateur  gardener,  a  record  one  for  absolute  nastiness. 

I  lie,  only  two.  things  which  seemed  to,  flourish  in  suburban 
gardens  were,  Marguerites  and  weeds ;  of  the  latter  there  was 
a.  plenitude  on  all  carriage  drives  and  walks.  It  is  such  a 
simple  proceeding  at  the,  spring  of  the  year  to  avoid  these 
disfiguring  weeds  that  one  can  hardly  help  wondering  why  it  is 
the  great  number  of  enthusiastic  horticulturists  permit  these 
eyesores  to  gro  w  to,  the  detriment  of  the,  otherwise  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  their  flower-beds.  A  good  and  reliable  weed  killer,  the 
“  Eureka,”  for  example,  will,  with  one,  application,  totally  eradi¬ 
cate,  the  pests,  and  make  the  garden  gravel  paths  and  carriage 
drives  look  fresh  and  bright  all  the  summer.  The  “  Eureka.  ” 
is  an  unfailing  article,  whether  obtained  in  the  powder  or  liquid 
form.  It  is,  moreover,  a,n  economical  article,  a  Is.  9d.  tin 
of  the  powder  being  sufficient  to  make  25  gallons  of  strong 
solution  to,  cover  effectually  100  square  yards  of  paths.  One 
great  merit  of  “  Eureka  ”  lies  in  the.  fact  that  it  does  not 
discolour  the.  gravel,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  bright 
and  clean.  Those,  who  would  save  “  weary  weeding  ”  should 
ask  for  the  Eureka.  ”  weed  killer  at  their  chemist’s  or  seeds¬ 
man’s,  or,  failing  to.  procure  it,  apply  to  Tomlinson  and  Play- 
ward,  Limited,  Lincoln,  who  will  send  a  useful  book,  “  Hints 
on  Garden  Arrangement,”  free,  with  list  of  “  Eureka  ”  horti¬ 
cultural  preparations,  fumigants,  insecticides,  etc. 

The  Industries  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  Edinburgh  contemporary,  the  “  Evening  Dispatch,”  for 
May  16th,  contains  an  illustrated  article  on  the  “  Industrie®  of 
Edinburgh.”  This  article  contains  an  appreciative  account,  of 
the,  works  and  offices  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moneur,  Bal- 
carres  Street,  Morningside,  Edinburgh.  The  writer  of  this 
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article  visited  the  works,  and  saw  and  heard  the  machinery 
and  men  at  work,  forming  quite  a  hive  of  industry,  and  a 
somewhat  noisy  one,  owing  to  the  amount  of  work  that  was 
going  on.  The  illustrations  include  a  view  ■qf  the  works  and 
offices  in  Balcarres  Street,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fine  conservar 
tones  which  have  been  built  by  the  firm  all  over  the  country. 
Here  we  have  a  view  of  the  winter  garden  erected  some  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur  in  Sefton  Park,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  which  we  illustrated  at  the  time.  A  view  is  aSpo  given 
of  a  wing  of  the  temperate  house,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  the  splendid  conservatory  at  Copped  Hall,  Essex,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  E.  Wrythes',  Esq.  Besides  these,  we  know  that  the  firm 
has  built  houses  for  various  public  and  private  bodies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  King,  whose  gardens  at  Frogmore  have  been  under¬ 
going  quite  a  reformation  since  the  King  came  to  the  throne. 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur  have  been  busy  on  the  new  glass 
and  other  houses  for  some  time.  So  many  employers  of  them 
and  so  many  observers  arei  all  witnesses  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  firm.  We  may  record  also  that 
the  houses  are  built  specially  for  the  class  of  plants  intended 
to  be  grown. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  1 7th. 

The  meeting  -at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  again  very 
crowded  with  exhibits  and  people.  Orchids  were  not  so  nume¬ 
rous  as  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions,  hut  were  still  well 
represented.  Tulips  were  in  strong  force,  including  the  Darwin 
types  and  late  May  flowering  Tulips.  Other  groups  included 
hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  Roses,  Feins,  Pelargoniums, 
Sohizanthus,  fine  foliage,  stove  plants,  hardy  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants,  Oncoeyclus  Irises,  and  various  others  in  great 
variety.  The  Tulips  were,  however,  the  dominant  feature  of  this 
exhibition. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
had  a  varied  group  of  Orchids,  including  well-flowered  pieces  of 
Dendrobium  Bensoniae,  Oncidium  m ars-ball-i anum,  O.  leucochilum, 
O.  sarcodes,  and  a  great  variety  of  Catti-eyas-  and  Laelias  with 
their  hybrids.  Very  striking  was  Laeliooattleiya,  Thornton  i,  with 
its  fringed  blush-pink  lip.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  J.  E.  Day),  Fair  Lawn, 
West  Hill,  Putney,  again  put  up  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  includ¬ 
ing  large  and  well-flowered  pieces  of  Deindrobiuim  thyrsfflorum, 
hybrid  Phaius,  Oncidium  cris-pnm,  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  0.  t-riump-bans,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  and 
others.  These  were  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns,  and  made1  one 
of  the  largest  groups  'of  Orchids  at  the  meeting.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. ,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  staged 
a  varied  and  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  very  choice 
Laeli-a  named  L.  purpurat-a  Baronishialt  variety.  Other  choice 
things  were  Cattleya  Alossi-ae  reineckeana,  C.  intermedia.,  and  a 
plant  of  C.  Skinneri  in  a  pan,  bearing  22  spikes  of  bloom.  Very 
distinct  is  Dendrobium  Bensoniae  xanthinnm,  which  is  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  base  of  the  lip,  and  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  typical  form.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield, 
Woking,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  very  choice  Orchids,  including 
Laeliocattleya  Lucia  Westfield  variety,  Lc.  Baldockianae  Ex 
quisita,  and  the  beautiful  Lc.  Vinesiae  ignescens,  with  a  fiery 
flush  overlying  the  yellow.  He  also  had  several  other  hybrids, 
including  Cypripediums. 

De  B.  Crawtsbay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  S't.ables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  exhibited  -a  very  handsome  O dontoglossum  named 
0.  crispum  Theodora,  beautifully  spotted  with  brownish  purple. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  All-.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  exhibited  a.  very  distinct  Sohralia  named  S. 
Ruckerii,  with  magenta  piu-ple  flowers,  the-  lip  -being  edged  with 
violet  purple. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  exhibited  0 dontoglossum  crispum  xant  botes  Snow 
Queen,  with  pure  white  flowers,  only  marked  with  a,  few  orange 
spots  on  the  lip. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Air.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bo'okham,  Surrey,  staged 


Carnation  Lady  Dixon  and  a  little  group  of  Auriculas.  Amonvq 
show  varieties  he  had  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Olympus,  the  latter 
being  a  grey-edged  variety  raised  by  himself,  and  very  handsome 
Amongst  them  he  had  some  beautiful  Alpine  Auriculas,  includin  ' 
varieties  -of  his  own  raising. 

Alessrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  grand  collection  of  Tulips,  Very  fine’  were  Golden 
Goblet  and  Yellow  Rose,  the  latter  a  very  fine  double  yellow 
variety  of  long  standing,  but  not  so  frequently  seen  as  it  mirir 
be.  In  their  stand  T.  gesneriana-  major  was  very  fine.  Parror 
and  Darwin  Tulips  were  also-  splendidly  represented.  I  Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Aled-al. ) 

Alessrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  S-orns,  Limited,  Belfast  an 
Dublin,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Alay  flowering  Tulip,.,  in¬ 
cluding  Suzon,  silvery  flesh-,  almost  white  ;  La  Tulipe  Noire,  almou 
black  ;  Europe,  scarlet  with  white  base-  ;  Isabella,  rose  and’creaniv 
white ;  and  Psyche,  silvery  pink.  All  of  these  were  Darwin 
Tulips,  but  they  also  had  many  May  flowering  varieties  of  th? 
cottage  class.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Limited,  staged  a  collection  of 
Alay  flowering  and  Darwin  Tulips,  including  a  number  of  specie-. 
Amongst  the  cottage  Tulips  very  select  and  'handsome  were  Tulip 
Inglescombe  Scarlet  ;  La  Merveille,  orange  salmon ;  and  T.  bil- 
lietiama,  a  beautiful  species  from  Savoy.  Amongst  the  Darwin 
varieties  very  choice  were-  Heckla,  Queen  of  Roses,  and  Europ:. 
Parrot  Tulips  were  also  plentiful  and  very  varied,  with  then 
colours  -of  scarlet,  green,  yellow,  and  brown.  (Silver  Banksian 
Aledal.) 

Alessns.  Barr  and  Sons-,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  very 
large  -and  choice  collection  of  cottage  Tulips,  English  florist 
Tulips,  Darwin  Tulips,  and  Parrot  Tulips.  Amongst  the  Darwin 
Tulips  very  handsome  new  varieties  were  Cygnet ,  pure  white; 
Mrs.  Farn-co-mbe  Sanders,  scarlet;  Clara  Butt,  rosy  pink;  -Mar¬ 
garet-,  flesh,  with-  -a  deeper  pink  tint  internally,  -and-  of  large  size. - 
A  la-rge  number  of  these  Darwin  Tulips  are  so  beautiful  that  it  i< 
impossible  to  do-  justice  in  singling  out  a  few  -where  so  many  of 
them  are  possessed  of  'handsome1  colours  and  robust  constitution. 
(Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  J.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne-,  Lincolnshire,  had  a  I 
large  exhibit  of  -St.  Bridgid  Anemones  and  a  fine  bank  of  King 
of  the  Scarlets,  a  double  variety  of  great  neatness  and  beauty. 
They  also  had  a  few  'of  the  Darwin  types  of  Tulips-  at  the  back 
of  the  Anemones.  (Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Mrs.  Benson  (gardener,  Air.  Philpott),  Buckhurst,  Witliyham, 
Sussex,  had  a  large  group  of  Darwin  and  other  Tnl ips,  display¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  of  variety,  and  in  many  cases  notable  for  the , 
size  of  the  blooms.  Very  handsome  were  La  Merveille  and 
Loveliness,  the  latter  being  a  Darwin  Tulip  with  light  rosy 
flowers  of  a  vei'^  attractive  character.  (Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Herr  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Haarlem,  Holland,  had  a  very 
interesting  -collection  of  hybrid  Oncoeyclus  or  On  co-regel  ia 
Irises,  these  having  been  raised  between  members  of  those  two 
sections  of  Irises.  On  this  occasion  we  can  merely  mention  the' 
best  varieties,  but  some  of  them  we  shall  describe  next  week, 
together  with  their  pedigrees.  Some  of  the  most  distinct  anil 
striking  were  Iris  Antigone,  I.  Iphigenia,  I.  Isis,  I.  Psyche, 
I.  Charon,  I.  Artemis,  -and-  I.  Eos.  AIT  of  these  were  remarkable 
for  tine  intricate  character  of  their  venation,  as  is  well  known  in 
this  group  of  Irises,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  now  better  under¬ 
stood  than  it  was  a  few  years  -ago.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  group  of  hard-wooded  plants, 
including  Clerodendron  balfourianum,  Erica  Cavendishi,  Gerbera 
Ja-mesoni,  Boronia  heterophylla,  and  Pimelea  Hendersonii. 
They  also  had  Dim'orphotheca.  Ecklonis,  another  plant  very  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  South  African  vegetation,  and  which  does  not 
show  its  beautiful  form  in  the  Drill  Hall  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sunshine. 

Air.  H.  B.  Alay,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton 
had  a  large  group  of  Ferns,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias,  arranged 
in  groups.  The  Ferns  were  almost  confined  to  Gym-nogrammes. 
Very  beautiful  forms  were  G.  granioeps  super  ha,  G.  argenten, 
G.  schizophylla,  G.  we-tenlial  liana  superba,  and  some  choice 
varieties  -of  G.  chrys-ophylla.  The  collection  included  many 
more  equally  as  good  as  the  above.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Aledal.) 

Air.  George  Alount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a-  collection  of  well- 
grown  Roses,  including  large  quantities  of  cut  bloom  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  Ale r met  and  Airs.  J.  La-ing.  He  also  had  well-bloomed  , 
plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  grown  in  pots.  (Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  collection  of  Darwin  and  other  Alay  flowering 
Tulips.  Two  very  good  black  varieties  were  the  Zulu  and  La 
Tulipe  Noire.  The  Fawn  is  a  very  choice  variety  on  account  of 
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iie  soft  fawn  colour  on  the  outside  of  the  flowers.  John  Ruskin 
lay  be  described  as  rosy  fawn,  the  fawn  tint  in  this  instance 
ot  being  so  pronounced.  Desdenrona  was  a  good  crimson 
kriety.  Vitellina  has  primrose  flowers,  and  is  very  useful  for 
Lddino-  purposes.  Amongst  others  we  noted  were  Parrot  Tulips, 
aesneriana  major,  T.  Batalini,  T.  linifolia,  and  other  very 
iteresting  types.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
ussex,  set  up  an  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowering  trees 
id  shrubs,  including  Pyrus  floribunda,  P.  Scheideckeri  Lilacs, 
erberis  vulgaris  foiiis  purpureis,  Japanese  Cherries,  Azaleas, 
:,c.  They  also  had  an  interesting  lot  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 
lants.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  set  up  a 
,1-CT.e  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Iris  'Safrano 
lagnifica,  one  of  the  Oncocyclus  types.  Other  good  things  in 
>ason  were  Trollius  Golden  Globe,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Lilacs, 
ilies,  and  forms  of  Iris  germaniea. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  collection  of  Alpine 
lants,  May  flowering  Tulips,  Darwin  varieties,  and  some  shrubs, 
uch  as  Azaleas  and  Rubus  deliciosus.  They  also  had  some  in¬ 
vesting  Roses,  including  Tea  Rambler  and  Snowstorm,  the 
1st  named  being  a  white  variety. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  exhibited 
well-flowered  group  of  Streptocarpus,  a  large  flowered  strain 
pon  which  they  have  been  working  for  some  years.  They  also 
et  up  a  large  group  of  tine  foliage  plants  upon  the  floor,  al¬ 
luding  Caladiums,  Aralias,  Oocos  weddeliana,  Clerodendrons, 
Jrotons,  Pandanus,  and  such  flowering  subjects  as  Anthurium 
clierzerianum  and  Gesnera  cardinalis.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
lited  a  group  of  tine  foliage  plants  -of  a  mixed  character,  con¬ 
fining  well-grown  specimens  of  Aralia  Veitclii  gracillima,  A. 
eptophylla,  and  A.  elegantissima.  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and 
arge  plants  of  Cocos  weddeliana  were  also  in  fine  condition, 
dot  a  very  common  plant  is  Terminalia  elegans. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had  a  very  varied  and 
nteresting  collection  of  subjects  suitable  for  the  alpine  garden, 
ncluding  dwarf  flowering  shrubs.  Gentiana  veyna,  G.  acaulis, 
’ulipa  persica,  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  and  Anemone  sylvestris 
aajor  were  also  very  tine,  the  last  named  having  flowers  dis- 
inctly  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  form.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  several  groups, 
ncluding  an  interesting  one  made  up  of  different  groups  of  such 
lungs  as  Kalanchoe  felthamensis,  2  ft.  high,  with  scarlet  flowers, 
Ipiphyllum  gaertneriana,  and  Schizanthus  wisetonensis.  The 
after  was  most  profusely  bloomed,  and  elicited  much  attention 
tom  the  visitors.  Another  group  set  by  the  same  firm  con- 
isted  of  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  splendidly 
owered  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Cherry,  Pyrus  floribunda, 
’yrus  Scheideckeri,  and  various  others  now  in  bloom.  Yery 
andsome  was  the  Cape  bulb  named  Watsonia  meriana  Ardernei, 
pith  large  white  flowers  produced  in  long  racemes.  (Silver  Bank- 
lan  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 

I  et  up  a  splendid  bank  of  Tulips,  including  species,  late  May 
! lowering  Tulips  and  Darwins.  Yery  handsome  were  Ingles- 
!  ombe  Scarlet,  T.  aximensis,  T.  gesneriana  major,  and  T.  lutea 
iiaxima.  The  latter  is  also  known  as  Mrs.  Moon,  and  is  one 
f  the  most  striking  yellow  flowers  in  cultivation.  Other  beau- 
liful  varieties  we  noted  were  Flame,  crimson  scarlet,  and  Kath- 
!  een,  with  primrose  yellow  flowers  having  a  violet  centre.  These 
wo  latter  were  Darwin  Tulips,  which  were  represented  by  large 
lumbers  of  very  choice  varieties  in  all  shades  of  colour,  and 
uarked  with  blotches  at  the  base  in  a  great  variety  of  colours. 
Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Oannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  large 
;i'oup  made  up  of  distinct  banks  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
lowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  done  up  in  bunches  in  their  usual 
idmirable  manner,  and  show  and  regal  varieties  such  as  are 
lopular  to-day  for  market  and  other  purposes.  Amongst  the 
how  varieties  we  might  pick  out  Black  Diamond,  Queen  Alex- 
mdra,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  Alice  Hayes.  The  first  named  had 
'ery  dark  crimson — almost  black — flowers,  while  Alice  Hayes 
vas  pure  white,  with  two  purple  feathers  on  the  upper  petals. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  set  up 
t  very  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  flowering  trees 
.nd  shrubs,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  hardy  Orchids,  and  hardy 
ferns.  Yery  interesting  were  the  hardy  Orchids,  as  they  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  very  beautiful  types  seldom  seen  in  collec- 
uons.  We  might  single  out  a  few,  such  as  Cypripedium  spec- 
abile,  C.  pubescens,  C.  californicum,  and  C.  occidentals,  which 
were  both  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  collection  of  Orchis 


proper  was  rich  in  British  and  Continental  varieties,  such  as 
O.  foliosa,  O.  latifolia,  0.  1.  alpestris,  O.  mascula,  O.  militaris, 
and  O.  Morio,  together  with  the  Bee,  the  Fly,  the  Spider,  and 
other  species  of  Ophrys.  The  trees  and  shrubs  included  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  now  in  bloom.  Amongst  herbaceous  plants  were 
Lithospermum  canescens,  Corydalis  nobilis,  Anemone  sul- 
phurea,  Aquilegia  Stewarti,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  set  up  a  collection  of  alpine  plants,  including  different 
species  of  Sedums,  Saxifragas,  Anemones,  Candytufts,  Phloxes, 
and  others.  (Bronze  Banksian  Meclal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winclrmpre  Hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  exhibited  a  very  rich  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous1  plants, 
including  different  species  of  Trollius,  amongst  which  Orange 
Glob'e  was  a  very  fine  one.  Noticeable  also  were  Phloxes, 
German  Irises,  Tulips,  Geum  Heldreichi  superbum,  G.  H. 
luteum,  and  many  others.  In  fine  condition  was  Ranunculus 
aoonitifolius  flore  pleno  with  double  white  flowers  known  as  Fair 
Maids  of  France.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  splendid  spike 
of  Eremurus  robustus  superbu-s  with  pinkish  flowers.  Tulips, 
tree  Paeonies,  Scillas,  Saxifragas,  Houstonia  caeruleia,  and 
various  other  alpine  plants  made  an  interesting  collection. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  exhibited'  an  interesting  collection  of  Roses  in  pots, 
including  Teas,  hybrid  perpetual®,  and  garden  Roses.  Very 
handsome  was  the  Austrian  Copper  with  dark  coppery  orange 
flowers.  These  were  interspersed  with  Japanese  Maples  having 
richly-coloured  flowers  arid  backed  with  Bamboos.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  set  up  a 
group  of  double  Daisies  in  beautiful  colours,  Auriculas,  and 
other  hardy  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  showed  some  beauti¬ 
ful  Tulips,  including  John  Ruskin  and  Tullipa  maculata  grand  i- 
flora. 

Mrs.  Mangles,  Valewood,  Hasleniere,  exhibited  sore  magnifi¬ 
cent  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  three  of  which  were  named  Dawn, 
Gertrude  Jekyl,  and  Beauty  of  Littlewoith  respectively.  The 
last-named  had  flowers  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter. 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  Ilth. 

The  third  monthly  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
11th  inist. ,  which  proved  to  be  of  an  exceptionally  higjh  standard. 

The  whole  of  the  long  glass  corridor  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
large  conservatory  were  utilised  for  grouping  the  exhibits,  which, 
amongst  the  natural  surroundings  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
of  all  descriptions,  made  a.  most  effective  display. 

The  weather  was  fine  but  gloomy,  in  spite  of  which  there  was  a 
larger  attendance  of  visitors  than  usual. 

As  in  the  preceding  show,  the  working  of  the  motor  lawn 
mowers  and  other  smaller  machines  on  the  front  lawns  attracted 
much  attention,  the  ease  with  which  they  were  handled  and  the 
work  done  by  them  giving  the  highest  satisfaction.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  Messrs.  Green  and  Sons,  .as  well  as  Ransomee,  Sims,  and 
Jefferies,  exhibited  machines. 

Occupying  a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  conservatory  was 
a  most  magnificent  group  of  Cinerarias,  forming  a  bank  of  the 
most  gorgeous  colours;  in  close  proximity  to  these  was  a,  splendid 
group  of  Schizanthus,  intermingled  with  Maidenhair,  which  set 
off  the  colours  in  deep  profusion.  Both  the  aforesaid  groups 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Garter  and  Oo.,  237-238,  High 
Holborn. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  of  Southgate,  N.,  exhibited 
a  group  of  well-flowered  Orchids.  Amongst  ethers  were  Oncidium 
marsh  alii  a  nnm,  with  a  spray  of  flowers  3  ft.  in  diameter,  forming 
a  fine  centrepiece  ;  Cymbidium  lowianum,  some  grand  pieces  of 
Odont'oglo'ssum  'crisp run,  and  Adrianae,  also  of  Laeliocattleya 
highburyenisis. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  .arranged  a 
large  group  of  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  at.  one  end  of  the 
conservatory,  the  alpines  being  prettily  arranged  along  the  front, 
backed  up  by  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  white  double'  flowering 
Cherries,  intermingled  with  Azalea  mollis,  etc. 

Amongst  the  Alpines  was  a  group  of  Auriculas  in  good  form, 
many  varieties  of  Saxifragas,  some  well-flowered  plants  of  Iris 
safrano  magnifica,  Iris  Boissieri,  Adonis  vernalis,  Uvrrlaria 
grandiflora,  etc. 

Close  at  hand  were  some  Daffodils,  single  and  double  Tulips, 
Forget-Me-Nots,  etc.,  in  vases  grouped  by  Mr.  H.  Seckelmore, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Boxall,  Abinger  Common,  Surrey. 
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T litre  were  also  some  excellent  Strawberry  fruits  of  large  size, 
variety  Royal  Sovereign,  and  some  well-grown  Mushrooms,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa, 
Regent’s  Park,  N.W.  Entering  the  corridor  one  long  blaze  of 
colour  met  one’s  eyes. 

Messrs.'  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Oovemt  Garden  ;  Hogg 
and  Robertson,  Dublin;  R.  Wallace,  Colchester;  and  R.  H. 
Bath,  Wiabe,ch,  all  set  up  large  groups  of  cut  Tulips.  Amongst 
the  varieties  some  of  the  most  striking  were  Pink  Beauty,  Yellow 
Queen;  May  cottage  Tulips,  varieties  such  as  Fashion,  Cleopatra, 
Airs.  Keighley,  Flame,  Crown,,  etc.  ;  many  Darwins,  varieties 
Phyllis,  Coquette,  May  Queen,  Loveliness,  Cordelia,  etc., 

A  group  of  Alpines,  amongst  which  were  some  very  fine  Primula 
japonica,  Primula  Sieboldii,  White  Queen,  Primula  venticillata., 
Orchis  fusca,  Darlingtonia  ealifornica,  etc.,  was  set  up  by  Air. 

G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Easton,  Kent. 

'Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  also  gave  a  fine  display 
of  Alpine  plants  and  cut  shrubs,  etc.,  including  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  Gentians,  Phlox  canadensis,  etc.,  with  a  background 
of  Cerasus  Sieboldi  rosea  plena,  Spiraea  argenta  multiflora,  etc. 
One  of  the  finest  displays  of  Alpines  and  herbaceous  plants  was 
shown  by  Alessrs.  Thomas  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham  ;  included 
in  it  were  Gentiana  acaulis,  Primula  Sieboldi,  Admiral, 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  Alyssums,  Aubrietias,  etc.,  banked  up  at  the 
back  with  Trollius  Fortunei,  with  its  beautiful  rich  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  Spiraea  palmj®a>,  Salvia  patens,  and  some  ex¬ 
quisite  Tree  Paeonies. 

Another  good  exhibit  of  Alpine  plants,  etc.,  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  W.  Norwood,  amongst  which  were 
some  large-flowered  Pansies,  Arabis  albida  variegata,  and  Auri¬ 
culas  alexandra,  with  an  umbel  of  beautiful  pale  yellow  flowers, 
which  contrasted  well  with  Delphinium  nudicaule,  having  rich 
scarlet  flowers. 

Some  graceful  table  decorations  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Hemsley,  23, 
Knowles  Hill  Crescent.  Lewisham,  S.E. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  show  was  a  collection 
of  Azaleas,  set  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough.  The  bush  plants  arranged  in  front  consisted  of  all 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  colour,  set  oS  by  the  pyramidal 
form  at  the  back,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
varieties  were  Madame  ATictor  Tavart,  a  beautiful  scarlet,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wolters,  pink  shaded  to  white  margins,  Temperance, 
heliotrope,  and  Baron  de  Vriere,  pure  white. 

A  very  pretty  group  of  table  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  consisting  ol 
Crotons,  Azaleas,  etc. 

Alpine  plants  in  bloom  and  Japanese  Maples  were  shown  b  v 
Alessrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Strealtham  Nurseries,  and  were  much 
admired. 

A  demonstration  of  motor  lawn  mowers  was  carried  out  in  the 
grounds  during  the  afternoon  by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Thomas 
Green  and  Sons. 

AIedals. 

Gold  :  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton 
and  Co. 

Large  Silver  Gilt :  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Silver  Gilt :  Alessrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Alessrs.  Charles 
Turner  (Slough),  and  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son. 

Large  Silver:  Alessrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  and  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co. 

Silver :  Air.  G.  Reuthe,  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Mr. 

H.  Sickelmore,  and  Miss  Adamson  (gardener,  Air.  G.  Keif). 

The  Four  Oaks  Nursery  and  Garden  Sundries  Co.  were  awarded 

a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  their  Four  Oaks  Undentable  Syringe. 
The  special  feature  of  this  syringe  is  that  the  barrel  is  protected 
by  an  outer  layer  which  prevents  it  from  being  indented  by 
carelessness  or  accident. 


The  Hamilton  and  District  Gardening  and  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  monthly  meeting  in  the  Mining  Institute, 
Hamilton,  cn  Tuesday  night,  May  3rd,  Mr.  McMillan  (vice 
president)  in  the  chair.  The  subject  put  down  for  that  night 
was  the  “  Culture, of  Roses.”  Mr.  D.  Bryson,  gardener,  Mauldslie 
Castle,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  to  a  large  turnout  of  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  above  subject.  Mr.  Bryson  also  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  varieties  (both  h.p.  and  teas)  that  did  best  in  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  district.  A  few  remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  McMillan, 
Air.  Thomson  (Calderwood  Castle  Gardens),  and  Air.  Graham 
(Wish  aw). 


The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  fifteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  London,  on  Tuesday i 
last,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  J.  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O.,  who  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Leonard  Sutton.  Han  , 
J.  Veitch,  James  H.  Veitch,  John  Gould  Veitch,  William  Mai- 
(JHiall,  W.  Y.  Baker,  D.  Baker,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  an  t 
other  distinguished  men  well  known  in  connection  with  horti¬ 
culture.  The  number  present  was  larger  than  on  many  previous 
occasions,  and  included  Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  P.  R.  Barr.  Herbert 
Cutbush,  Gilson,  Sears,  Wilkinson,  G.  J.  Ingram  (secretary 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution),  B.  Wynne  (secretary 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund),  J.  Assbee,  W  Maxwell,  and 
many  others. 

After  tire  cloth  was  removed,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  of  “  The 
King,”  il  The  Queen,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,”  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  were  proposed  by  the  president,! 
and  heartily  received.  After  a  time  the  president  rose  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  T'  The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.”  At  the  outset  'he  made  some  apologies  for  being  other¬ 
wise  occupied,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  make  special  preparation 
for  that  evening. 

In  dealing  with  horticulture'  generally,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
longer  connected  with  horticulture,  perhaps,  than  most  of  tbo-e 
present.  He  would  refer  back  t’o-  the  times  between  1830  ami1 
1840,  when  his  mother,  Lady  Lawrence,  was  almost  the  only  lady 
gardener  of  any  importance  in  the  country.  Many  of  those  pre¬ 
sent  had  'heard  of  Lady  Lawrence,  and  the  importance  of  t-hei 
subjects  which  she  brought  before'  the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S. 
of  those  days,  and  many  of  those  present  having  heard  of  the 
reputation  of  that  lady  he  need,  not  go  further  into  that  subject. 
It  was  needless  to  say  further  that  he'  had  derived  his  love  of 
gardening  from  the  influence  thus  'brought  to1  bear  upon  him. 
He  thought  that  gardening  was  the  only  sort  of  occupation  in 
which  a  lady  might  with  propriety  engage.  We  do  not  iu  this 
country  expect  or  ask  our  women  to  do  hard  work,  so  that  they 
could  only  undertake  special  branches  of  gardening.  He  referred 
also  to  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  work  of  lady  gar¬ 
deners  at  Kew. 

Gardening  was  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  this 
country,  and  he  reminded  the  .audience  of  the  time  when  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  created  to  attend  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  His;  duties  were  concerned  only  with  agriculture,  but 
Sir  Trevor  could  not  see  why  horticulture  should  he  left  out,  and 
pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  when  horticulture^was  also 
placed  under  this  Minister  as  a  branch.  Since  then,  However, 
fisheries  had  also  been  placed  under  thil  same  Minister. 

Referring  to  the  special  work  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
he  thought  that  the  charity  ought  to'  be  able  to  depend  upon 
annual  .subscriptions,  and  he  urged  upon  all  present  to  t  ake  this 
view  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  render  the  charity  practically  more 
self-supporting;  and  independent  of  contributions.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  fund,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  179  orphans  had 
been  placed  upon  it,  and  upwards  of  £12,000  had  been  spent  iu 
helping  to  support  the  orphans  of  gardeners,  but  this,  lie  thought, 
was  a  Very  small  sum  when  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the ‘land. 

The  beauty  of  our  gardens  was  due  to  the  gardeners  themselven 
and  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  all  those  who  employed  gardener.' 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  orphans,  who  should  be  left  behind 
by  the  untimely  death  of  their  fathers,.  He  urged  upon  all  pre¬ 
sent  to  think  over  the  subject,  when  they  went  home,  and  re¬ 
solve  to  become,  annual  subscribers  to  the  fund,  and  communicate! 
with  the  secretary,  Air.  B.  Wynne.  He  himself  had  a  collection 
of  Orchids,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  Orchids,  as  they  all  knew, 
and  others  had  plants  of  that  class,  and  tha  care  and  attention 
necessary  in  the  tropical  and  moist  houses  laid  the  gardener,' 
liable  to  many  ailments,  owing  to  their  ceaseless  care  iu  all 
weathers  in  order  toi  keep  out  frost,  etc.  On  that  account  be¬ 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  care  for  the  orphans  of  such  men. 

Timely  aid  was  of  the  utmost  necessity,  and  he  told  an  anecdote 
about  a  tiger  in  order  to  illustrate  this  fact.  He  said  that  a 
ticket  clerk  at  a  certain  railway  station  in.  India,  wired  to  bead- 
quarters  that  the  stationmaister  was  attacked  by  a  tiger,  ‘‘  Please 
wire  instructions, ”  In  like  manner  the  success  of  this' institu¬ 
tion  depended  upon,  ready  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  looks  into  the  garden,  he  finds  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  whose  health  and  vigour  are  all  depending 
upon  the  art  of  the  gardener.  He  sa-id  also  that  by  giving  proper 
attention  to  fruits  and  flowers  in  this  country,  no  better  were 
obtainable  in  any  part  of  flie  world.  Now  all  this  was  dependent 
on  the  skill  oi  the  gardener,  so  that  his  children  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  go  begging  their  bread. 
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His  time  for  some  time  past  had  been  occupied  in  the  endeavour 
>  raise  half  a  million  pounds  in  aid  of  a  hospital,  but  he  had 
een  able  to  assist  the  Orphan  Fund  in  a  way,  and  had  that 
lornilm  received  a  cheque  for  £50  from  a  noble  lord.  No  fund 
as  more  deserving,  and  he  hoped,  as  he  believed,  there  would 
s  a  record  of  subscriptions,  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
|ame  of  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton. 

The  latter,  on  rising,  said  he  was  called  upon  to  reply  umex- 
ectedly,  possibly  because  he  was  one  of  the  trustees.  In  speak- 
Lg  of  the  fund,  he  said  there  was  a  falling  away  of  subscrip- 
ions,  but  considered  it  only  of  small  amount.  He  thought  that 
5s.  subscription  was  not  a  very  large  one  to  raise,  and  Ire  hoped 
lat  gardeners  would  give,  it  their  consideration.  He  thought 
worth  the  while  of  the  committee  to  appeal  to  the  gardeners 
)  encourage  the  raising  of  subscriptions  by  the  gardeners’  chil- 
ren.  They  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  much  in  this  way,  but 
shilling  a  year  from  each  of  t-liei  children  would  be  of  some  • 
blue  to  the  fund,  and  it.  would  encourage  the  idea  in  the  children, 
o  that  when  they  grew  up  they  would  remember  the  needs  of 
he  charity  when  better  able  to  help  it. 

Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  rose  to  propose  the  “Royal  Hor- 
icultural  Society,”  and  said  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  Fellows, 
’his  was  the  centenary  year  of  the  society,  and  he  could  look 
tack  with  pleasure!  to;  the  noble  work  commenced  by  such  men 
,s  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Salisbury,  and  Andrew  Knight  in  founding 
he  society.  Such  men  were  stirred  up  to  the  occasion  on  seeing 
hat  agriculture  was  receiving  more  attention  than  horticulture. 
Indrew  Knight  lived  to  be  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  society. 

After  one  hundred  years  of  life,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that 
ast  year  had  been  a  record  in  the  number  of  new  Fellows,  no  less 
han  1,412  having  "become  Fellows,  the  number  on  the  list  being 
upwards  of  7,000,  and  he  expected  that  to-day  the  number  was 
nearly  8,000.  That  a  new  hall  was  necessary  was  never  more 
evident  than  that  day,  when  people  arriving  at  4.30  p.m.  had  to 
be  turned  away  from  the  meeting  owing  to  the  Drill  Hall  being 
required  by  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers.  Before  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  over,  he  hoped  the  hall  would  b©  in  full  working  order, 
when  they  would  have  more  room,  light,  etc.  Through  the 
iberality  of  Sir  Thomas  FI  anbury,  they  had  added  the  Wisley 
garden  to  the  new  hall,  and,  thanks  to  that  gentleman,  they 
rill  be  able  to1  grow  plants'  better  than  was  possible  in  the  smoke 
)f  London.  In  the  journal  of  the  R.FI.  S.  they  had  a  mine  of 
vealth  relating  to  gardening  matters.  It  was  being  carried  on  in 
i  way  that  was  creditable  to'  the  society,  and  there  was  noi  better 
president  than  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Before  resuming  Lis  seat, 
Sir  John  said  that  the  committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
>ught  to  approach  the  new  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S. ,  and  ask  them 
’or  a  subscription  for  the  'same. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  responded,  and  said  liis  recollection  went 
jack  longer  than  that  of  Sir  J.  D.  Llewellyn.  He  said  that  the 
success  of  the  society  was  due  to  the  council  having  made  up  their 
minds  to  devote  their  energy  entirely  to  horticulture.  They 
eft  out  of  consideration  all  parades,  amusements,  etc.,  and,  so 
ong  as  they  did  that,  he  believed  the  society  would  prosper. 
They  owed  a  debit  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  for  res¬ 
cuing  Wisley  from  oblivion,  and  that  merely  in  love  for  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  He  bad  that 
lay  been  over  the  new  hall,  and  he  hoped  His  Majesty  the  King 
would  open  it.  Most  of  the  roof  of  the  hall  had  ali-eady  been 
glazed,  except  the  lantern,  so  that  it  is  in  a  fair  stage  of  advance¬ 
ment.  That  day  nearly  ninety  new  Fellows  had  been  elected,  and 
be  believed  that  the  next  president  would  find  the  number  of 
Fellows  very  largely  increased. 

At  this  stage  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wynne,  read  over  the  sub¬ 
scription  list,  showing  that  the  chairman  had  given  £50  ;  their 
Covent  Garden  friends,  £152  5s.  3d.  ;  Leonard  Sutton,  £50  ; 
Jeremiah  Colman,  50  guineas  ;  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  £25  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Edward  Sherwood,  each  £5  ;  G.  Cuthbert,  £8  7s.  6d.  ; 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  7  guineas  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
30  guineas ;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  10  guineas  ;  J.  F.  McLeod,  10 
iu.ineas  ;  James  Douglas,  £6  ;  H.  B.  May,  5  guineas  ;  Protherce 
and  Morris,  5  guineas  ;  W.  Howe,  £5  ;  Barr  and  Sons,  5  guineas, 
and  many  other  sums,  making  a,  total  of  £815,  a  record  since  1897. 


Woodbridge  Flower  Show. — Woodbridge  Flower  Show,  fixe 
or  July  14th,  will  this  year  be  held  at  The  Grange,  by  per  mb 
sion  of  Major  Howey,  whose  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  leadin 
to  Woodbridge  form  a  natural  ideal  setting  for  such  an  exhibi 
Lon  as  that  associated  with  Woodbridge.  The  band  of  the  Scot 
uartls  has  been  engaged.  The  bon.  secretaryship  is  again  i 
tne  hands  of  Mr.  John  W.  Andrews, 


Double  White  May  is  in  blossom  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  Morriss, 
Castle  Street,  Truro,  Cornwall. 


*  *  * 

“  May  ”  Blossom  Scarce. — Hawthorn  blossom  is  exceedingly 
scarce  this  spring,  and,  according  to  Sussex  folklore,  this  portends 
an  excessively  hot.  summer. 

*  *  * 

Early  Strawberries. — Mr.  T.  Foul'd®,  of  Hybain,  near 
Burnley,  has  Strawberries  already.  He  planted  some  a®  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  they  have  been  a  success,  the  fruit  being  now  ripe, 
although  grown  in  the  open. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Bottling. — On  the  9th  inst.,  in  connection  with  the 
Somerset  County  Agricultural  Instruction  Committee,  a  de¬ 
monstration  on  fruit  bottling  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Ettle  in 
the  Infants’  Schoolroom,  East  Coker,  Yeovil. 

*  *  * 

Market  gardeners  in  West  Penwith,  Plymouth,  were  made  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  as  to  the  condition  of  their  crops  on  the  8th  and 
9tlh  inst.  by  the  unusually  severe  weather.  On  Sunday  there  were 
hail  and  snow  sboweiris,  and  Monday  there  was  a  sharp  frost.  The 
Potato  crop  was  not  affected,  but  fear®  for  the  Apple  crop  are 
entertained. 

*  *  * 

New  Potatos  at  St.  Buryan,  Penzance. — Mr.  John  Wtellis, 
of  Trevorrans,  dug  up  some  very  fine  Potatos  at  Burnhall 
Cliffs  on  the  7th  inst.  These  are  the  first  that  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Joseph  Prowse,  of  Tregif- 
fian  Cliffs,  commenced  operations  on  the  9th  inst.  for  the 
markets. 

*  *  45- 

Strawberries  6n.  a  Pound. — For  the  first  time  this  year 
Strawberries  were  sold  in  the  London  streets  on  the  11th  inst. 
Barrows  laden  with  luscious  fruit  which  was  marked  “  6d.  a 
lb.”  were  to  be  seen  in  various  districts,  but  it  needs  hot 
weather  to  create  any  great  demand  for  Strawberries,  and  there 
was  no  rush  for  them.  Poorer  samples  were  being  offered  at 
4d.  a  pound. 

45  45  45 

Kew  Guild  Dinner. — We  are  requested  to  remind  our  readers 
who  are  old  Kewites  that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  30th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and 
that  the  secretary  (Mr.  Winn)  would  be  glad  to  hear  before  the 
23rd  from  all  who  intend  to  be  present.  The  Earl  of  Onslow 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  and  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer  (Director  of  Kew)  will  be  present. 

45  *  45 

Parkinson’s  “Paradises.” — Messrs.  Methuen’s  reprint  of 
John  Parkinson’s  “  Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradisus  Terrestris  ”  will 
be  produced  in  the  exact  size  of  the  original,  and  will  contain 
all  the  old  illustrations,  to  the  number  of  over  100.  This 
edition  is  limited  in  number,  and  will  be  issued  at  30s.  net, 
this  price  being  raised  to  two  guineas  net  after  May  19th,  the 
day  of  publication.  An  edition  of  20  copies  on  Japanese  paper 
has  also  been  printed. 

45  45  45 

Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H. — That-  veteran  horticulturist-,  who 
has  been  round  the  world  and  returned  home,  cannot  even  now 
be  at  rest.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  been  amongst  the  ancient 
monasteries,  battlefields,  and  ruins  north  of  Athens  for  13  days. 
This  was  on  May  8th,  so  he  is  evidently  enjoying  himself  at  his 
old  game  of  exploration.  He  can  hardly  leave  plants  alone, 
and  probably  we  shall  hear  presently  of  some  interesting  things 
which  lie  has  discovered. 

45  45  45 

Accident  to  a  Florist.  —A  singular  accident  occurred  at 
Hinckley  on  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  Bnrchnall,  florist,  who  has  hot¬ 
houses  in  Butt  Lane,  was  at  work  in  bis  gardens  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  when  be  fell  into  a.  well  20  ft.  deep  and  containing 
12  ft.  of  water.  Fortunately,  in  his  descent  Mr.  BurchnaU 
managed  to  grab  the  pump-pipe,  and,  though  partly  immersed, 
he  kept  his  head  above  water.  For  more  than  an  hour  he 
shouted  for  help,  and  at  length  a  Mr.  Sansome  heard  his  cries 
and  hurried  to  the  rescue,  Mr.  Burchnall  being  pulled  out  in 
an  exhausted  state. 
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ArPLES  from  New  South  Wales.— Hitherto  Australian  Apple 
growing  for  export  has  been  confined  to  Tasmania,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Victoria,  but  now  New  South  Wales  is  entering  the 
lists,  and  any  doubt  of  the  ability  of  that  State  to  grow  fine 
fruit  would  be  dispelled  by  inspection  of  the  Apples  which  have 
just  arrived,  and  samples  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  New 
South  Wales  Commercial  Agency.  They  were  grown  at  the 
New  South  Wales  Government  Experimental  Farm  at  Bathurst, 
and  have  b.en  graded  and  packed  by  the  Government.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  through  the  employment  of  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  voyage,  these  Apples,  in  common  with  those  from 
the  other  States  in  this  shipment,  have  arrived  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  original  excellence  of  the  fruit  is  abundantly 
evident,  and  experts  have  declared  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
finest  received  this  season. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Wood  Pigeons  and  Peas. 

A  sowing  of  Peas  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden  is  being 
destroyed  by  wood  pigeons,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  shoot  them. 
Is  there  any  means  of  keeping  them  away?  (F.  Bell.) 

We  have  had  similar  trouble  with  wood  pigeons  when  the 
young  stems  were  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  UYYT 

of  the  way  part  of  the  garden  the  pigeons  were  little  disturbed, 
and  soon  did  a  considerable  amount  of  damage.  We  earthed  up 
the  Peas,  however,  and  staked  them,  after  which  the  pigeons 
left  them  alone.  Possibly  the  placing  of  the  stakes  there  had 
the  effect  of  hiding  the  Peas  from  the  pigeons  flying  over-head, 
or  it  may  be  that  they  got  frightened  owing  to  this  fresh  arrange¬ 
ment.  Any-way,  that-  plan  succeeded  in  keeping  the  pigeons 
away,  and  the' Peas  produced  a  fairly  goood  crop  after  all,  out 
later ’than  they  should  have  been. 


Bamboos  for  the  Banks  of  a  Stream. 

Please  riv-e  me  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  Bamboos 
for  planting  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  say  whether  they  do 
best  in  shade  or  full  sun.  (T.  B.  W.)  . 

Bamboos  will  grow  whether  in  full  sunshine  or  slightly  shaded 
by  trees,  but  the  shade  should  not  be  dense.  The  principal 
necessaries  are  a  fairly  rich  and  moist  soil,  and  if  you  can 
afford  them  that  together  with  shelter  from  winds,  you  may 
plant  them  in  full  sun.  Good  Bamboos  that  you  might  use  are 
Arundinaria  japonica.,  I  hyllostachys  Henonis,  1 .  nigra,  P.  aurea, 
P.  viridi-riaucescens,  and  Arundinaria  Kumasasa,  better  known 
in  gardens  as  A.  palmata  and  Bambusa  palmata. 

Double  Wallflower  and  Auricula. 

Herewith  I  send  you  some  blooms  to  know  what  you  think  of 
them  The  Wallflower  came  amongst  a  bed  of  Blood  Red  last 
year  and  -is  very  pretty  when  at  its  best.  I  aim  sorry  Hie-  speei- 
menis  a  bit  far  through.  It  seems  to  be  -a  double-  variety  of  the 
ordinary  Blood  Red,  but  I  never  chanced  to  see  it-  before.  The 
Auriculas  are  also  a  bit  strange  to  me,  and  I  am  wondering  as 
to  what  class  they  belong.  Will  watch  for  a  reply  in  the  “  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  ”  column  of  The  Gardening  World.  (John 

Y<TheG  Wallflower  which  you  sent  might  very  well  be  a  double 
variety  of  the  Blood  Red,  as  the  W-allflo-we-r  is  given  to  sporting 
from  seed  in  this  way.  The  flowers  were  very  rich  in  odour,  and 
after  lyin°-  with  us  a  f'ew  days  became  almost  black.  You  will 
be  unable°to  get  any  seed  fro-m  the  variety,  as  it  is  perfectly 
double  and  the  seed  pod  is  represented  by  a  small  cluster  of 
yellow  ’petals  in  the  centre.  Even  the  stamens  have  become  re¬ 
duced  to  their  stalks,  so-  that  there  will  be  no  pollen  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe.  The  'only  way  you  can  propagate 
it  is  to  take  cuttings  of  the  young  nnflowered  shoots  when  be¬ 


ginning  to  get  hard  at  the  base  during  next  month.  There  art 
several  double  Wallflowers  ill  cultivation,  some  of  which  requirt 
to  be  raised-  from  cuttings,  while  there  is  a  German  strain  whic-1 
can  be  propagated  from  seeds.  Yours  would  belong  to  the  formei 
class,  and,  being  a-  beautiful  variety  and  distinct,  is  well  wortl 
propagation  in  this  way.  The  Auricula-  is  known  as  Double  Yel 
low  in  gardens,  arid  is  now  getting  fairly  Common.  It  belong- 
to  the  show  type,  .as  you  may  see  by  the-  zone  of  meal  or  pasu 
around  the  eye  of  the  flower.  Although  it  belongs  to  the  show 
class,  it  would  not  he  considered  -a  sho-w  flower,  as  they  are  al 
single.  The  dark  purple  variety  you  sent  also  belongs  to  the 
show  section,  but  the  form  of  the  segments-  is  too  narrow  for  1 
show  flower,  -and  would  simply  he  classed  amongst  horde] 
Auriculas.  It  is  also  pin-eyed,  and  that-  would  be  against  it  a. 
a  show  flower. 


Oak  and  Holly  Leaves  Injured. 

Enclosed  are  two  leaves  of  the  Evergreen  Oak  and  two  of  ; 
Holly  that  are  attacked  by  a  grub,  of  which-  I  would  like  ti 
know  the  name  if  you  can  give  an  answer  in  next-  week; 
Gardening  World.  (T.  L.) 

The  Holly  leaves  -are  blistered  by  the  grubs  -o-f  Phytomyz; 
11  iris,  the  Holly-leaf  fly.  The  tiny  grubs  may  be  found  in  two. 
or  threes  inside  the  leaf,  where  they  form  a  small  tunnel  or  gal 
1-ery,  and  cause  the  blistered  appearance.  This  takes  place  dunn- 
winter  and  spring,  and  when  the  -grubs  are  full  fed)  they  tun 
into  pupae  inside  the  leaves,  r  oom  thence  they  pass  into  tin 
perfect  state  early  in  the  summer.  The  evergreen  Oak  leave 
are  tunnelled  and  infested  in  the  same  way  with  a  similar  insect 
In  the  Holly  the  blisters  are  on  Hie  upper  si-d-e  of  the  leaf,  whit 
in  t-he  evergreen  Oak  they  -are  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  grub 
must  belong  to  another  species.  Unless  they  are  very  numerou 
they  do  not  do  a  deal  o-f  damage,  the  worst  fault  being  the  dis 
figuring  o-f  the  leaves.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  t-heii 
numbers,  -the  only  efficient  wa-y  o-f  doing  this  is  to-  gather  tin 
leaves  at  once  -and  burn  them.  All  leaves  which  may  be  fount 


under  the  trees  may  be  raked  up  and  served  in  the  same'  way 
The  picking  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  should  be  accomplishe: 
at  once,  in  order  to  destroy  the  grubs  while  still  inside. 

Black  Fly  on  Cherry  Trees. 

We  have  two  Moxello  Cherries  on  a  wall  facing  north,  anc 
eveiy  year  they  get  more  or  less  infested  with  black  fly.  Coulc 
you  say  wha-t  is  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  them: 
(Cherry.) 

The  black  fly  in  question  is  Myzns  Cerasi,  or  Cherry  fly.  Ihev 
should  be  destroyed  without  delay,  -as  they  give  rise  to  flies  ii 
July  having  wings.  These  fly  away  for  a  time  to  some  othei 
trees,  but  they  come  back  to-  the  Cherry  in  autumn,  where  the;, 
lay  eggs  that  give  rise  to  the  vermin  again  in  spring.  There  an 
two  methods  of  getting  rid  of  them,  one  of  which  is  tobaccc 
water  and  soap.  The  tobacco  water  should  be  made  from  coarsi 
shag,  so  as  to  be  quite  strong.  To  each  gallon  of  the  tobam 
water  add  \  lb.  of  soft,  soap.  Dilute  the  mixture  not  to  weaker 
it-  too  much,  a-s  the  fly  is  very  difficult  to  kill,  and  then  syringe 
the  trees.  After  a  couple  -of  hours  t-he  trees  may  then  be  wel 
washed  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringe,  applying  the  watei 
rather  forcibly.  This  will  wash  down  the  aphides  after  benn 
killed  Or  sickened  by  tine  tobacco-  juice.  Another  plan  that  ha.- 
been  employed  is  kerosene  emulsion,  or  paraffin  emulsion  wil 
answer  the  purpose  if  carefully  m-ade.  The  plan  is  to  take  1  gal 
Ion  o-f  paraffin,  |  lb.  soft  soap,  -and  i  -gallon  of  water.  Dissolvt 
t-he  soft  soap  in  hot  water,  then  pour  it  into  the  paraffin,  and 
churn  with  the  syringe  until  it  -becomes  thoroughly  mixed  01 
emulsified.  When  Unis  mixture  has  been  completed  in  this  wav 
it-  might-  be  -allowed  to  stand  a  little  to  discover  whether  anv 
paraffin  comes  to  the  top-.  If  so,  you  should  apply  a  little  more 
soft  soap,  and  churn  the  mixture  again.  When  the  paraffin 
is  quite  fixed  dilute  the  emulsion  with  15  times  its  bulk  of  rani 
water,  and  syringe  the  trees  with  this.  The  trees  can  be  washed 
t-w-o  hours  afterwards,  in  order  to  clear  the  leaves  of  aphides  and 
filth . 


Currant  Shoots  Drooping.  . 

S-ome  o-f  the  shoots  on  our  Red  Currant  bushes  are  flagging, 
but  tins  can  hardly  he  for  want-  -of  water  so  early  m  the  season. 
Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  this  behaviour?  (\\ .  B.) 

I11  all  probability  your  Currant  -bushes  have  been  attacked  wit  h 
Sessia  tipuliformds,  one  -of  the  clear-winged  moths  which  are 
much  -riven  to  depredations  of  this  kind,  though,  luckily,  t  ie 
moth  £  not  particularly  numerous.  Eggs  -are  laid  upon  the 
voun-o-  shoots  and  the  grubs  penetrate  the  same  until  they  reacn 
tho  pit-h,  where  they  tunnel  along  the  centre  until  the  shoots 
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APPOINTED  by  ROYAL  WARRANT  MANUFACTURERS  of  HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY  to  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 
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?;l  on  a 
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P.  ENT  AUTOMATON"  &  “  AUTOMATON  MINOR.” 

The  Best  General  Purpose  Machines. 

PATENT  AUTOMATON,  8  in.  to  24  in.  wile. 

AU :  OMATON-MINOR,  10,  12,  and  14  in.  wide. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


POSSESS  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 
EMBODIED  IN  NO  OTHER  MACHINES. 

‘Empire’  &  ‘Empire-Major,’ 

NEW  SIDE-WHEEL  MACHINES 
of  the  highest  order.  Will  do  first-class  work. 

EMPIRE,  10  in.  to  16  in.  wide. 
EMPIRE-MAJOR,  17  in.  to  21  in.  wide 

“  ANGLO  PARIS  ”  and  “LION.”— The  Pest 
Machines  suitable  for  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 

ANGLO  PARIS,  6  in.  to  20  in.  wide. 
LION,  9  in.  to  15  in.  wide. 


Light 


VIEW  of 
PATENT  SPRING 


“HORSE  and  PONY."— The  Best  Large  Machines. 
26,in.  to  48  in.  wide. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  > 


El  flilffSOMES, 
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HIVES 
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FREE  ON 
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Orwell 


MOTOR  LAWN-MOWERS.  — In  various  sizes. 
TO 

Works  xa 


RANSOMES  LAWN  MOWERS 


To  Seedsmen, 

Mi cultural  and  Agricultural  Engineers 

SEEKING  TRADE  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IT  ESSRS.  MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  have  pleasure  in 

f  I  annouu  eing  that  they  have  been  appointed  Sole  Contractors  for  the  Official  Publications  of  the  forthcoming 
Cape  Town  International  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  November,  December,  and  January.  The 
■oration  of  Cape  Town  have  granted  the  use  of  Green  Point  Common,  and  the  Exhibition  and  Grounds  will  cover 
acres.  The  Exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  Viscount  Milner,  the  principal  Corporations, 
nbers  of  Commerce,  and  merchants  in  South  Africa. 

The  Official  Publications  are 

1.  The  Official  Catalogue  and  Guide  for  South  African  Buyers. 

2.  The  Official  Popular  Guide  to  the  Exhibition. 

3.  The  Daily  Programme  of  Entertainments. 

The  publications  will  contain  the  description  of  exhibits  and  business  announcements  of  many  hundreds  of  the 
ing  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  circulation  will  exceed  by  tens  of  thousands  that  of  any  technical 
hum  circulating  in  South  Africa,  and  firms  desirous  of  placing  their  specialities  before  buyers  in  this  important 
ket  should  secure  advertising  space  early. 

A  full  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  «t  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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are  quite  hollow.  As  the  shoots  will  be  killed  anyhow,  you  should 
take  a  close  basket  or  some  other  vessel  and  go  over  the  bushes, 
cutting  off  all  the  shoots  that  show  drooping  leaves.  After  having 
made  the  cut  make  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  burrow  has  been 
removed  while  the  contained  grub  is  still  present.  You  can 
examine  the  shoots  for  yourself,  and  be  convinced  that  this  is 
the  case  or  otherwise.  If  the  caterpillar  is  present  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  cause.  All  these  shoots  should 
be  burnt,  and  you  must  make  it  a  custom  to-  burn  all  the 
primings  of  the  Currants  in  autumn.  By  that  means  you  will 
destroy  any  caterpillars  that  may  be  in  them. 

Plague  of  Slugs. 

The  ravages  of  this  pest  at  present  are  extremely  annoying  when 
we  are  busy  trying  to  establish  Cauliflowers  and  others  of  this 
class.  Is  there  any  quicker  method  than  hand-picking  to  keep 
the  pest  in  check  P  (R.  M. ) 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  lay  down  little  heaps  of  bran  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  plants  to  be  protected.  The  slugs  wil-1  find 
out" this  in  large  numbers,  and  by  going  round  in  the  evening 
or  early  morning  you  will  find  the  depredators  about  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  traps.  You  can  also  take  special  means  to 
protect  any  valuable  crops  of  Cauliflowers  or  others  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  tribe.  Some  years  ago  earthenware  cylinders  were  specially 
made  for  placing  round  young  plants  of  this  character  to  protect, 
them  from  slugs.  Others  employ  cylinders  of  zinc  or  tin,  about 
6  in  or  8  in.  in  depth.  One  cylinder  is  placed  round  each  plant, 
and  this  the  slugs  are  unable  to  climb.  After  the  plant  has  made 
some  growth  they  get  hardened,  and  are  tlien  safe  from  these 
pasts,  when  the  cylinders  may  he  employed  for  other  plants.  See 
also,  in  another  column,  articles  upon  keeping  down  slugs,  both 
m  this  and  in  previous  numbers. 

Ants  Under  Grating. 

One  of  our  plant  houses  is  very  much!  infested  with  a  black 
ant,  which  has  its  headquarters  somewhere  under  the  grating 
about  the  hot  water  pipes.  Tlhey  do  not  seem  to  do  much  harm 
beyond  keeping  the  plants  dirty  by  finding  out  scale  and  encou¬ 
raging  them.  I  have  been  told  they  carry  the  scale  about  and 
use  them  as  cows.  Is  there  any  better  method  of  destroying 
them  than  having  strong-smelling  liquid  standing  about  the  house 
in  jars?  (T.  W.  W.)  ... 

Carbolic  ac-id  has  been  used  with  great  effect  in  driving  them 
away,  and  we  think  this  would  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  paraffin, 
which  has  also  been  used.  Both-  of  these  ingredients  smell 
rather  strongly,  but  the  smell  of  carbolic  acid  is  by  no  means  dis¬ 
agreeable,  while  it  would  become  dissipated  sooner  than  paraffin. 
Paraffin  about  hot-houses  and  in  borders  is  disagreeable,  and  un¬ 
desirable  on  account  of  its  oily  character.  The  carbolic  acid 
should  be  diluted  in  12  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  sprinkled 
into  the  ruus  of  the  ants.  They  dislike  the  smell  of  it,  and 
leave  their  quarters  for  some  other  locality. 

Double  Yellow  Wallflowers. 

We  have  some  double  yellow  Wallflowers,  but  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  seed,  and  are  now  getting  leggy  ;  young  plant's  would 
look  better.  Would  it  he  possible  to  layer  them  the  same  as  Car¬ 
nations?  Any  information  would  oblige.  (Wallflower.) 

Some  double  yellow  varieties  do-  not  produce  seed,  notably 
Harpur -Crewe.  Your  plants  might  be.  layered,  but  we  fear  they 
would  be  brittle,  and  liable  to  snap  off  when  you  are  bending 
them  down.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  take  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  when  getting  firm.  See  also  another  article  on  double 
Wallflowers. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  F.)  1,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  ;  2.  Epimedium  alpinum 
(tins  was  very  much  withered  in  the  dry  box  ;  some  moss  should 
have  been  used  in  packing). — (H.  Bryant)  Dendrobium  Parishii. 
— (B.  L.)  1,  Maurandva  barclayana ;  2,  Achillea  ageratoides 
(please  send  flowers  with  your  specimens  in  future).— (W.  J.  R.) 

_ 1,  Lamium  maculatum  ;  2,  Arabia  albilda  variegata ;  3.  Cheiran- 

thus  alpinus. — (D.  R.)  1,  Lathyrus  vernus;  2,  Potent  ilia  mon- 
tana;  3,  Scilla  bispanica;  4,  Scilla  hispanica  alba;  5,  Narcissus 
biflorus  ;  6,  Cardamine  pratensds  Sore  piano.- — (C.  B.  G.)  1,  Yicia 
*  hirsuta  dwarfed  by  situation,  but.  fairly  frequent;  2,  Myosotis 
versicolor  ;  3,  Ulmius  surculosa  parvifolia,  otherwise  known  as 
IT.  eaimpestris  parvifolia. — (C.  W.)  1,  Laburnum  Ad-ami ;  2,  La¬ 
burnum  vulgar  e ;  3,  Pyrus  japonica;  4,  Syringa  vulgare 

var.  ;  5,  Viburnum  Lantana  ;  6,  Exochorda  grandiflora. 

_ .(G.  H.)  1,  Centaurea  montana;  2,  Alyssum  saxatile;  3,  Para- 

disia  Liliastrum ;  4,  Doronicum  plant-agineum ;  5,  Myosotis 

svlvatica.— (R.  A.  C.)  1,  Odontoglossum  andersonianum;  2, 
Odontoglossum  nebulosum ;  3,  Oncidium  ampliation ;  4,  Onci- 
dium  sphacelatum ;  5,  Masdevallia  iharryama ;  6,  Gattleya 


Ski  liner  i. — (J.  Allan)  1,  Ohoisya  ternata ;  2,  Cornus  alb. 

Spaethii;  3,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda;  4,  Rubus  spectabflis;  5 
Magnolia  conspicua  soulangeana. — (J.  D.)  1,  Rhodotypos  ker-. 
rioides  ;  2,  Danaea  racemosa,  the  Alexandrian  Laurel  — 

(J.  R.  W.)  1,  Rhus  typhina  ;  2,  Cornus  Mas  variegata  ;  3,  Cory 
dalis  nobilis  ;  4,  Iris  puriula  Count  Andrassy  ;  5,  Ribes  aureum 
6,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias.— (Harry  Sheard)  Dendrcbium  in 
fundibulum. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Dicksons,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. — Summer  Beddiug  am 
Border  Plants,  Dahlias,  etc. 


Fixtures  for  1904. 


MAY. 

25th. — Royal  Caledonian  Spring  31st. — Essex  Agricultural  twt 

fehow  (two  days).  days).  Temple  Show  of  tbt 

R.H.S.  (three  days). 


JUNE. 

2nd. — Huntingdon  Horticultural  28th. — R.H.S. 

Society. 

14th. — R.H.S.  29th. — Farnham  Rose  Assoc  i 

22nd. — Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  tion. 

Association. 

JULY. 


2nd. — Sutton  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — Southampton  H.S.  Show. 
Cardiff  H.S.  Show  (two 
days).  . 

4th. — Mid-Torridge  Show. 

5th. — Walton-on-Thames  Show. 

6th. — Croydon  H.S.  Show.  Han¬ 
ley  H.S.  (two  days).  Ipswich 
and  East  of  England  H.S. 
R.H.S.  of  Southampton  (tw,o 
days). 

9th.— Windsor,  Eton  and  District 
Rose  Show. 

12th. — Diss  H.S.  -Show.  R.H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

13th. -“-Scottish  Pansy  and  Yiola 
Association.  Hampton  Hill 
H.S.  Coggeshall  Flower 
Show.  Tunbridge  Wells 
Flower  Show.  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Rose  Show.  Sudbury 
H.S.  Show. 

14th.- — Highgate  H.S.  Show. 
Caton  Flower  Show.  Milden- 
hall  H.S.  Show.  Weybridge 
H.S.  Potters  Barr  H.S. 
Carlton  in  Lindrick  Flower 
Show.  Haleswprth  H.S. 

18th.— Walsall  Florists’  Society 
Show. 

19th. — Occold  and  District  H.S. 
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20th.—  St,  John’s  H.S.  Attle¬ 
borough  Horticultural  So 
ciety.  National  Sweet  Pea 
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vays  and  Agricultural 
Produce. 

»  frequently  hear  of  the  excessive,  rates 
ed  by  railway  companies  for  garden  and 
produce,  but  the  “  Railway  Times  ” 
®  a  Blue-book  issued  by  the  Board  of 


Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  showing  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  railway  companies 
stifle  these  industries  instead  of  encouraging 
them.  This  Blue-book  gives  information  as 
to  existing  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  ■ 
farm,  dairy,  and  market  garden  produce  at 
special  reduced  rates.  It  also  shows  that 
several  companies  have  taken  a-  deal  of 
trouble  to  help  the  small  growers.  Lord 
Onslow,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  speaks  of  the  reasonable  spirit  in 
which  the  general  managers  have  met  him. 
With  regard  to  the  “  Owners’  Risk  ”  trouble, 
the  companies  said  they  must  contend  their 
legal  position,  though  they  considered  in  a 
friendly  way  cases  of  total  loss,  proved  pil¬ 
ferage,  or  misdelivery.  Lord  Onslow  sug¬ 
gested  that  better  relations  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  railways  and  consigners  if 
the  companies  could  place  him  in  a  position 
“  to  issue  such  information  to  agriculturists 
as  would  enable'  them  to  see  clearly  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  the  traffic  as  regards  its  quantity,  its  pack¬ 
ing,  its  irregularity,  etc.,  the  home  traffic  is 
placed  in  a  position  of  strict  equality  with 
the  foreign  traffic.” 

Rainfall  at  Glasgow. 

Every  year  for  a  long  time  past  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  have  been  taken  in.  the 
public  parks,  Glasgow,  and  the  annual  report 
for  1903  by  Mr.  James  Whitton,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  parks,  is  now  on.  our  table  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  These  observa¬ 
tions  are  madei  at  eleven  different  stations 
at  least.  Glasgow  is  a  muggy  and  rainy 
city,  but  its  parks  are  spread  over  a  wide 
area  at  various  altitudes,  and  the  rainfall 
recorded  for  each  is  fairly  well  diversified. 
Springburn  Park  has  an  altitude  of  361  ft., 
and  the  rainfall  for  the  year  was  45.85  in. 
Glasgow  Green  lias  only  an  elevation  of 
3-i  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  the  rainfall  there 
was  52.01  in.  The  greatest  amount  ,  of  rain¬ 
fall — namely,  55.52  in.,  occurred  at  Queen’s 
Park,  and  the  lowest,  45.85,  at  Springburn, 
which  accords  with  the  greatest  elevation 
above  sea  level  at  which  the  records  were 
taken..  At-  London  we'  have  only  an  average 
per  annum  of  24  in.,  so  that  these  notes  will 
show  the  difference  in  rainfall  between,  the 
two  largest  cities  in  Britain.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  the  past  year  was  very  much, 
above  the  rainfall  for  the  previous  two  years. 
For  instance,  in  1901  the  figure  was.  34.65 
in.,  while  in  1902  it-  was  30.82.  The  average 
for  the  last  twelve  year's  at  Queen’s  Park  was 
38.13  in..  With  regard  to  the  temperature, 
the  highest-  reading  of  the  year  for  the  last- 
named  place  wa-s  70  deg.,  this  occurring  on 
May  26th,  June  1st,  and  July  11th.  The 
lowest  temperature  occurred  on  January 
13th,  there  being  20  deg.  of  frost.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  fell  to.  freezing  point  on  sixty-seven 
days,  while  during  eight  days  it  did  not  rise 
above  freezing  point.  January  was  practic¬ 
ally  the  coldest  month  during  the  vear,  115 


deg.  being  registered  on  thirteen,  days.  April 
was  another  cold  month,  for  we  note  that 
62  deg.  of  frost  occurred  on  ten  days.  There 
were  only  2  deg.  of  frost  registered  for  May. 
The  total  frost  registered  during  the  year 
was  286  deg.  on  forty-eight  days.  All  of  the 
above,  figures!  apply  to  Queen’s  Park  only, 
there  being  remarkable  variations  for  the 
different  parts  of  Glasgow.  The  greatest 
amount  of  frost,  during  the  year  occurred  at 
Alexandra  Park — namely,  642  deg.  on  110 
days.  All  these'  figures  would  seem  to.  place 
Glasgow  in  the  black  record,  but  no  doubt 
there  are  many  places!  in  Scotland  where  the 
frost  was  even  more  intense  and  continued 
over  more  days. 

Garden  City  Estate. 

A  plan  of  the  First.  Garden  City,  at  Letch- 
worth,  near  Hitchin,  on  our  table  shows  the 
proposed  town,  to.  be  built  on  a  very  regular 
plan,  the  streets  radiating  from  a.  common 
centre,  though  not  crossing  each  other, 
thereby  avoiding  confusion..  The  municipal 
buildings  form  a  sort  of  square  inside  a 
larger  one,  with  a  number  of  streets  converg¬ 
ing  upon,  this,  but  not  interfering  with  one 
another  by  converging  upon  one  point.  The 
railway  station  is  situated  on  one  side  of 
the  town,  while  the  goods  station,  lies  along¬ 
side  of  the  area  reserved  for  factory  sites. 
Several  small  spaces  arei  scattered  through 
the  town,  which  are  intended  to  remain  open 
as  greens  or  parks.  Wei  suppose  also  that 
these-  spaces  will  be  more  or  less  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Cole,  who  was  for  some  time  on 
the  -staff  of  The  Gardening  World,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  parks 
and  open  spaces1. 

Woodlands  in  Sussex. 

The  future  prospects  of  woodlands  in 
Sussex  was  recently  discussed  by  Mr.  Leslie 
S.  Wood,  F.S.I.  In  appears  that  Sussex,  for 
its  size,  can  boast  of  the  largest,  area  under 
timber.  While  that  is  so,  it,  does  not  say 
much  for  the  trees  from  a  timber  point  of 
view,  because-  a  very  large  area  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  underwood,  for 
which  the  market  of  the  present  day  is  not 
very  encouraging.  Largei  trees  are  dotted 
through  amongst  these,  chiefly  Oak  for  the 
sake  of  timber  and  bark.  This  would  apply 
to  many  of  the  southern  counties,  including 
Surrey,  Kent  and  Hampshire.  Like  many 
another  writer,  Mr.  Wood  suggests  changing 
this  system  of  growth  to,  suit  the  altered 
times,  and  thinks,  that  woods  purely  for  the 
sake  of  timber  will  pay  better  in  the  near 
future  -when  timber  from  other  countries  will 
be,  more  difficult,  to  obtain,  and  consequently 
more  expensive.  The  writer  has  little  faith 
in  coppice  wood  and  short-stemmed  Oak 
trees,  and  thinks  that  the  solution,  of  the 
question  is  to  grow  timber  that  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  timber  merchants  and 
sell. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Figs  . — Similar  to  most  other  fruits,  this  season  Figs  promise 
well,  and  this  in  spite  of  such  an  untoward  summer  and  autumn, 
which  most  of  us  thought  meant  ill-ripened  wood  and  scanty 
crops  of  fruit  this  year,  and  probably  there  is  something  in  the 
theory  that  wood  may  be  too  well  ripened,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Peach  under  glass,  though  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  that 
the  wood  of  the  Fig  could  be  ripened  too  much.  The  most 
important  work  here  is  the  removal  of  surplus  growths,  which 
should  be  carried  out  in  good'  time  and  before  many  inches 
long,  a.s  the  Fig  bleeds  a  good  deal,  and  the  smaller  they  are 
when  pulled  off  the  less  check  to  the  tree  in  consequence.  See 
that  there  is  ample  space  to  train  in  any  shoot  that  is  left  with¬ 
out  crowding,  and  unless  it  is  a,  shoot  that  can  be  dispensed  with 
at  the  next,  pruning  no  pinching  should  lie  practised. 

Pears  have  set  capitally,  and  require  thinning  in  many 
places,  care  being  taken  that  the  smallest  and  any  deformed 
fruits  are  removed  first,  and,  while  going  over  the  trees,  keep 
a  sharp  outlook  for  the  small  maggots  curled  in  the  leaf  ; 
squeezing  them  between  the  thumb  and  finger  is  certain  death 
to  them.  The  Pear  Midge  spoils  many  a.  crop  of  fruit,  which 
turns  black  during  the  early  part  of  .Tune,  and  drops,  from  the 
tree  wholesale  ;  these  ought  to  be  gathered  up  and  buried  deep 
in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  increase  of  such  a  pest.  It 
appears  no  spraying  lias  any  detrimental  effect,  on  this  insect, 
but  that  a  dressing  of  kainit  early  in  June  is;  said  to  be  of 
some  avail  for  another  year.  One  ton  per  acre  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture-,  forking  or  ploughing  this 
in  4  in.  to  6  in.  deep.  The;  earliest,  varieties  of  Pears,  it.  -s 
said,  are-  more  frequently  attacked  than,  late  ones,  though  we 
have  a  Glou  Morce-a.u  and  Ea.ster  Beurre,  which  generally  fall 
a  prey  to  them,  and  many. of  the'  fruit  are  spoilt,  the  eggs 
being  laid  in  the  centra  of  the  blossom,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Apple.  The  midges  emerge  at  the  end  of  March  from  the 
ground,  and  commence  laying  their  eggs  ;  therefore  the  more 
the  soil  underneath  Pear  trees:  is  disturbed  in  early  spring,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  destroying  the  lurking  enemy. 

Strawberries. — These  also  promise  well,  and  the  quarters 
will  have  been  strawed  down  e-re-  now,  and  as  birds  begin  to 
sample  the  fruit  before  they  begin  to  colour  the  nets  should 
be-  put  in  good  time,  or  many  of  the  best  will  be  ruined.  Half¬ 
inch  square  mesh  netting  defies  the  feathered  tribe,  and  as 
Strawberries]  are  a  valuable  as  well  as  a,  remunerative  crop,  it 
repays  to  take  extra  trouble  to-  protect,  the  fruit,  which  can!  be 
conveniently  done  by  placing  2-in.  square  pieces  of  deal 
3  ft.  6  in.  long  every  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  apart,  with  a  hole  bored 
through  near  the  top  to  cany  a.  galvanised  wire  pulled  as  tight 
a.s  possible',  these  bo  support  the  nets,  which,  being  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground  level  after  the  stakes  have  been 
driven  in,  they  will  be  clear  of  the  plants  and  fruit,  and  may 
easily  be  put  aside  while  gathering.  Royal  Sovereign  still 
maintains  its  reputation  as  a.  heavy  cropper,  strong  grower,  a.nd 
is  as  early  a.s  any  variety  we  cultivate,  and,  although  we  have 
The  Lax  ton,  I  must  have  this  season  before  I  can  s.a.y  much 
in  favour  or  much  against  it,  but  up  to  the  present  last  year’s 
runners,  though  rather  small  when  planted,  are  all  that,  can 
be  wished. 

Peaches  — The  crop  here  is  a.  heavy  one,  and  during  the  past 
tc-n  days  the  trees  have  been  relieved  of  thousands  of  small 
fruits  ;  those  remaining  are  swelling  away  most  kindly,  a.nd 
now  the  nights  a, re  a  bit  warmer  the  trees  will  be  much  bene^ 
fited  by  a,  syringing  at  least  two  evenings  a.  week,  beginning 
about  4.30  p.m.  The  removal  of  surplus  shoots  should  be 
finished  by  now,  a.nd  those  that  will  be  cut  away  after  the 
fruits  have  been  all  gathered  may  be  pinched  at  .the  fourth 
leaf,  as  well  as  any  to-  form  spurs.  If  the  weather  continues 


bright  and  warm  a.  strawy  mulch  may  be  given  the  border  e  . 
in  June,  which  will  prevent  it  drying  too  rapidly,  and  in  m 
gardens  this  is  a  consideration,  as  water  is  sometimes  a  set 
article  during  a  dry  summer.  Watch  for  aphis,  and  treat 
formerly  advised.  James  Mayxe 

Hie  ton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cattleya  House. — The  season  at.  hand  is  perhaps 
most  attractive  in  this  division,  the  abundance  of  flowers  giv 
a  greater  interest  to  those  who  are  not.  Orchid  enthusiasts  ; 
to  the  grower  who  is  rewarded  far  more  by  the  pleasure  afior 
to  others  than  from  the  thought,  or  the-  harvest  of  a  ye; 
work,  care,  and  attention.  The  spicus,  such  as  Laelia.  pur 
rata,  Cattleya.  Mos.sia.e-,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Skinnerii,  and  0.  A 
nerii,  in  their  varied  characteristics  and  distinctive  tints 
colour,  blend  charmingly  with  the  large-flowered  hybrids,  s 
as  Laeliocattleya  Call isto-gl ossa,  L.c.  e.  bletchleyensis,  Le.  c.c 
hamiana,  and  others  far  too-  numerous  to  mention  m  the  sp 
allotted  to  the  writer  of  this  column;  yet  all  lie-lp  to  m; 
the  charming  display  such  as  no  other  class  of  plants 
enabled  to-  produce.  It  is  at.  this-  season,  when  it  is  de.-ira 
to  maintain  a  successive  display  of  blc-om  which  will  last  sevt 
weeks,  that  plants  often  suffer  from  the  effects  of  permitt 
the  flowers  to  remain  on  the  plants  fo-r  too  long  after  t! 
have  expanded,  and  the-  pseud-o-bulbs  become  shrivelled  throi 
exhaustion..  In  some  kinds  of  Orchids  a  slight  shrinking  of 
last-made-  pse-udo-bulb  is  n-o-t  injurious,  but.  in  the  case" of  a 
of  the  Cattleya,  family  it  means  a,  long  time  before  the  bi 
regains  its  normal  state,  and  the  effect,  generally  becomes . 
parent  in  a  diminution  of  the-  following  season’s  growth, 
flowers  of  epiphytic  Orchids  should  be  removed  as  soon 
possible  after  they  have  become  fully  expanded,  thereby 
mbvirg  any  possibility  of  injury  from  the  above-mentior 
cause. 

Cutting  Orchid  Flowers. — One-  often  hears  complaints  tl 

there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  Orchid  flowers  to  last  wli 
cut  and  used  for  house  decorations  and  other  purposes,  and  t 
want  of  durability  has  caused  some  prominent  remarks  in  ; 
Horticultural  Press,  which  has  in  some-  cases  been  attribut 
to  the  fact,  of  having  used  leaf-soil  as  a  potting  compost,  a 
I  have  no  doubt  many  have  been  dubious  of  adopting  this  p 
cess  of  Orchid  cultivation  from  having  read  these  remarks, 
have  during  the  last  two  years  more  so  than  previously  re-co 
mended  itsjuse  in.  this  column.  I  now  am  more  convinced  tli 
ever  of  the  desirability  of  its  inclusion  to  a  more  or  less  degi 
fo-r1  -all  the-  epiphytal  Orchids.  There-  is  nothing  whatever 
ing  in  the  lasting  qualities  o-f  our  Cattleyas  and  their  allies. 

The  Odo-nto, gloss-urns  develop  larger  pseudo-bulbs,  with 
corresponding  increase  in  strength  -o-f  flower  scape  and  in  t 
individual  texture  of  the  flowers.  Our  flowers  have  been.  m< 
prominent  than  most  people's  at  the.  meetings  o-f  the  Ro; 
Horticultural  Society,  where-  the  awards  given  is  the  best  ill 
t, ration,  perhaps-,  o-f  the  quality  -o-f  flowe-rs  produced.  The  c 
spikes  have  been  used  in  the  house-  in  the  most  pro-mine 
positions,  and  others-  have-  been  packed  and  sent  to  long  d 
tanc-es ;  we  have-  had  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the  lasti 
qualities  -o-f  the  flowers.  There  is  a-  rule  that,  must  be  follow 
as  much  in  the  case  of  Orchids  as  in  other  genera,  of  t, 
vegetal ble^ kingdom.  If  we  cut,  any  flowers  before  they  ha 
become  properly  developed,  it.  will  affect  to  a,  greater  or  It 
extent- tih e  lasting  qualities  of  the  flowers  after  cutting.  . 
Orchid  flowers  used  for  decorative  purposes  should  be  ful 
expanded  before-  they  are  cut  at.  least,  a.  couple  of  days.  It 
from  this  cause,  I  am  convinced,  that  complaints  are  found,  a 
often  also  from  failure  through  heavily  shading  to  proper 
ripen  the  increased  growth  or  pseudo-bulbs  obtainable  whej 
leaf-soil  is  adopted  as  a.  potting  compost.  H.  J. 
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Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Carnations. — Those  which  were  planted  in  the  open  earlier 
l  the  year  should  now  be  making  a,  good  growth,  and  will  re- 
jire  staking.  For  this  purpose  neat  Willow  stakes  answer 
Jell  for,  when  used  in  quantity,  they  are  not  prominent  and  at 
ie  'same  time  are  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  flower- 
ems.  Bast  is  the  best  material  for  tying,  and  this  should 
ot  be  twisted  round  the  stake,  but  tied  loosely,  so>  that  the 
Dikes  do  not  become  twisted,  but  are  able  to  expand  naturally. 

'  any  vacancies  have  occurred,  owing  to  wireworm  or  other 
ruses,  these  should  be  filled  up  with  those  reserved  in  pots. 

dusting  of  soot  should  be  given  occasionally,  in  showery 
reather  if  possible,  as  this  will  be  a  check  for  slugs  and  other 
tests,  and  in  dry  weather  good  soakings  of  weak  soot  water 
•ill  prove  very  beneficial.  Keep  the  stems  tied  up  as  they 
equire  it,  and  the  hoe  should  be  frequently  used  to  stir  the 
in-face  soil  and  prevent  it  becoming  hard.  Pieces  of  Carrot 
hould  still  be1  placed  about  in  the  bed  to  catcli  wireworms. 

Hollyhocks. — For  the  back  of  herbaceous  borders,  in  the 
lirubberies,  or  for  massing  in  a.  border  by  themselves,  these 
terennials  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  useful,  and  one  notices 
pith  pleasure:  that  they  are  again  growing  largely  in  favour 
Pith  the  public.  The  double  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 
lozen  or  more  distinct  colours,  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
avourites,  and  on  this  soil — a.  heavy,  cold  clay — we  find  the 
oest  results  are  obtained  from  plants  treated  as  annuals.  By 
treating  them  in  this  way  the  disease,  which  is  unfortunately 
very  destructive  in  many  gardens,  does  not  often  appear  if 
seed  of  a  reliable:  strain  is  obtained.  If  this  was  sown  early 
in  January  the  plants  should  now  be'  ready  for  planting  out,  if 
the  operation  lias  not  been  already  done,  and  ample  space 
should  be  given  bet, ween  the  plants,  quite  6  ft.  apart  each  way, 
to  allow  them  to  expand  properly,  as  disease  is  sure  to  appear 
if  they  are  overcrowded  and  plenty  of  light,  and  air  cannot 
reach,  them.  Some  fine  ashes  should  be  placed  round  each 
plant  to  prevent  slugs  eating  theni  off,  and  a  damp  over  given 
in  diy  weather  with  a  rose  attached  or  a  syringe.  If  the  plants 
are  liberally  treated  by  being  well  mulched  with  rotten  cow 
manure,  and  also  well  soaked  with  clear  and  liquid  manure 
water,  they  should  flower  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
have  reached  a  height  of  between  7  ft,,  and  10  ft.,  and  be  well 
furnished  with  side-shoots.  A  light  dusting  of  soot  over  the 
foliage  should  be  given  during  the.  growing  season  in  showery 
weather,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  keep  thei 
plants  as  healthy  as  possible. 

Pentstemons. — The  shoots  of  these  should  be  kept  loosely 
tied  up,  and  the  surface  soil  stirred  with  the  hoe  to  promote 
a,  free  growth.  A  dusting  of  some  reliable  artificial  manure 
in  showery  weather  and  occasional  soakings  of  weak  soot,  water 
will  assist  the  plants  to  become  strong  and  a  good  colour.  On 
diy  days  the  tops  should  be  damped  over  either  during  early 
morning  or  evening  with  clear  water. 

Violas. — Keep  the  old  flowers  and  seed-pods  picked  off  and 
the  soil  loosened,  and  the  longest  shoots  will  present  a,  neater 
appearance  if  they  are  lightly  pegged  down.  Thin  Spiraea 
sticks  will  do  well  for  this  if  cut  about  3  in.  long. 

Gentiana  verna. — This  is  one  of  the  most,  beautiful  of  the 
family,  and  for  some  time  has  been  making  a  fine  mass  of 
colour  on  the  rockery.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  always  be 
induced  to  grow  and  flower  freely,  but,  this  is  generally  owing 
to  it  not  being  planted  in  a  favourable  position.  We  find  it 
succeed  well  in  good  loam,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  fine  brick 
or  mortar  rubble  added,  and  it  should  be  given  the  hottest 
position  in  full  sun.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  during 
the  growing  season,  but  this  should  be  able  to  pass  away  freely. 

Lithospermmn  prostratum. — This  is  another  most  beautiful 
alpine,  and  when  allowed  to  grow  over  a  large  rock  it.  is  a 
striking  picture  during  the  latter  part,  of  May.  Given  a,  poor 
loam  and  plenty  of  sand  it,  should  thrive  in  a  sunny  position. 
Plant  between  a,  crevice  of  the  rocks  if  possible1,  SO'  that  the 
roots  can  he  kept  cool  and  moist. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  c-ultivar 
tion  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  and  well  do  they  merit  their 
increasing  popularity,  for  few  ether  spring  plants  make  such 
a,  brave  show  outside,  or  last  so  loug  in  a  .cut  state.  Many 
of  the  newer  varieties  are  of  great  excellence,  but  somewhat 
expensive  for  the  majority  of  gardens.  A  glance  through  the 
catalogues  of  some  of  the  larger  dealers  will,  however,  reveal 
many  excellent,  sorts  at  reasonable  prices.  As  mentioned 
above,  these  late  Tulips  are  excellent  for  cutting  cn,  account 
cf  their  lasting  qualities  and  long  flower-stalks.  Even  if 
grown  in  small  groups  of  a  dozen  or  so  in,  positions:  where  the 
bulbs  need  not  be  taken  up'  after  flowering,  they  will  be  found 
cf  great  value.  Individual  tastes  differ  greatly,  and  varieties 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is1  useless  to  give  a,  long  list  of  names, 
but  to  follow  the  early  varieties,  Thomas  Moore:,  a  well-known, 
variety,  and  Rose  Luisan.te  are  excellent  ;  later  still,  elegans, 
retroflexa,  Bouton  d’Or,  Parisian  White,  Picotee  La  Mer- 
veille,  Harry  Veitch,  etc.,  will  carry  the  display  right  on  till 
the  autumn  flowers  take  their  place. 

Preparations  must  now  be  made  for  bedding  out  in  the: 
course  of  the  next  fortnight.  The  earliest  flowering  bulbs  may 
be  taken  up  and  laid  in  ashes  or  other  suitable  material  until 
thoroughly  ripened.  Arabis  albida,  Aubrietias,  etc.,  may  be 
divided  up,  if  necessary,  and  planted  in  nursery  beds  for  use 
again  in  autumn. 

Many  of  the  half-hardy  annuals  may  now  he  planted  in  their 
fiowering  quarters,  and  all  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  off 
before  being  put  out. 

Hardy  annuals  of  various  kinds  are  now  fit  for  thinning,  and 
this  should  he  done  before  the  seedlings  become  overcrowded. 

Small  stuff,  such  as  Alternantheras,  etc.,  required  for  carpet 
bedding  may  still  be  propagated,  as  such  root  readily  at  this 
season,  and  do  not  require  to  be  of  large  size  when  planted  out. 

Where  tuberous  Begonias  are  used  for  bedding,  it  is  a  usual 
and  excellent,  practice  to  sow  a  small  quantity  of  seed  annually  ; 
the  seedlings  may  be  grown  in  moist  heat  for  a  time  to  en¬ 
courage  growth,  subsequently  planting  out  in  a  frame  or  in 
fairly  deep  boxes  where  the  best  may  be  selected  for  future  use. 

B.  W.  J. 


Seeds.* 

I  have  ventured  to  speak  to  you  to-night  upon  a  subject 
which  is  perhaps  almost,  beyond  me,  for  it  is  one  ot  such 
magnitude  that  even  if  I  were  a  learned  professor  in  this  in¬ 
terestin'*  subject,  it  would  make  it,  impossible  for  me  to  do 
more  than  give  a  brief  sketch.  My  reason,  gentlemen,  for 
venturing  on  this  subject  is  principally  to  raise  discussion 
which  will  not  only  benefit  the  company,  hut,  benefit  myself. 
It  has  struck  me  a.s  rather  remarkable  that,  in  this  enlightened 
aoe.  I  have  not  come  across  a  book,  or  even  a  pamphlet,  bear¬ 
in'*  on  this  subject,  alone,  and,  after  all,  the  seed  is  the  principal 
and  first  consideration  of  all  gardeners.  I  myself  (entirely 
apart  from  trade)  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
many  varieties  and  classes  of  seeds,  hut  have  always  ielt  a 
thirst  for  information  which  has  never  yet,  been,  satisfied. 

The  seed  (as  everyone  knows)  is  that  part  of  a  plant  vluch 
by  bein'*  sown  gives  rise  to  a  new  plant,  and  propagation  is 
not  only  necessary  if  an  increase  be  required,  but  it  is  also 
essential  for  the  maintenance  and  vigour  in  our  garden  plants 
Firrt  of  all  let,  us  touch  on  what  is  necessaiy  for  the  successful, 
propagation  of  seeds,  for  which  several  conditions  are  necessary. 
First,  we  must  see  that  the  seeds  have  been  perfectly  ripened 
Second,  that  they  have  been;  properly  kept  until  the  period  of 
sowing.  Third,  that  the  seed  be  sown  at  a  proper  time  and 

in  a  proper  manner.  . 

The:  perfection  of  the  seed  can  often  he  determined  by  the 

external  and  internal  appearance,  and  in  many  cases:  by  specific 
gravity,  their  sinking  or  swimming  in  water  being  a  good  test , 

~TZ  -ape^ead  lx  Ur.~  II.  at  a  meeting  of  the 

Barnsley  Paxton  Society  on  Ma.  10. 
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for  seeds  that  float,  in  water,  even  when,  good,  are  of  a  very 
doubtful  quality,  although  in  some  cases  they  may  grow, 
especially  when  they  sink  at  first.  But  of  all  others,  the 
surest  test  is  to  sow  a  small  quantity  under  favourable  condi¬ 
tions.,  and  take  the  percentage  of  seeds  germinated. 

In  storing  seeds  the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  for,  if'  badly 
stored,  the  seeds,  however  perfect,  become  unpaired  before  the 
time  of  sowing  comes!  on.  For  kitchen  garden  seeds,  canvas 
bags,  varying  in  thickness'  and  closeness  of  texture,  usually 
give  satisfaction,  though  the  greatest  care  must  be.  taken  to 
make  sure  the  bags  are  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  all  insect- 
life  and  fungi,  and  this  applies  to>  boxes',  paper  bags,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  used  for  storing.  For  finer  seeds,  a.  good  brown-paper 
bag  is  hard  to  beat.  The  place-  in  which  seeds  are  stored  should 
be  chosen,  where  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  fairly  even  temperature. 
A  cool  temperature  is  best  for  not  causing  premature  germina¬ 
tion,  although,  of  course,  no  frost  must  penetrate,  so  that  the 
temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  40  F.,  and  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  always  pays  thei  best  to  nurse  seeds  well. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  three  important  things  necessary 
for  successful  germination — namely,  moisture,  air,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  temperature  is  essential,  although  perhaps  not  always 
absolutely  necessary.  Heat  alone  will  not  grow  seeds — tliey 
simply  bake.  Moisture  alone  would  merely  rot.  seeds.  If  seeds 
are  sown  too  thickly  or  too  deep  there  is  insufficient  air,  and 
the  shoot  has  not  strength  to  penetrate  upwards.  Sown  and 
not  properly  covered,  the  seedlings  merely  lie  dying  on  the 
surface.  Seeds  which  are  kept  dry  will  not  germinate,  although 
the  amount  of  moisture  required  varies  considerably  ;  for 
some  seeds,  such  as  Beans  and  Peas,  are  capable  of  absorbing 
more  water  than  their  own  weight — indeed,  they  will  ger¬ 
minate  in  water  alone. 

Thei  best  temperature  for  seeds  in  an  ordinary  way  to  spring 
up  in  is  from  60  to  80  deg.  F.,  and  the  highest  temperature 
that  seeds,  can  exist  in  water  is  95  deg.  F.  if  prolonged  for 
twenty  hours,  and  when  in  sand  or  earth  at  103  deg.  F.,  when 
prolonged  for  the  same'  time.  So  we  see  that  seeds  can.  stand 
a  dry  atmosphere  better  than  a,  moist  one  when  at  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and,  as  the  main  firelife  for  promoting  germination  is 
oxygen,  it  is  as  well  to  consider  the  beet  depth  to  sow  seeds. 

(To  be  continued .) 


The  Eucalyptus. 

California,  seems  to  have  the  various  climates  that  suit  the 
different  varieties  of  Eucalyptus.  This  wonderful  family  of 
trees'  wasi  introduced  from  Australia,  over  forty  years  ago',  and 
their  wonderful  adaptability  to  this  state  soon  made  itself  mani¬ 
fest.  The  common  blue'  gum,  E.  Globulus,  is  the  best.'  known 
and  most  widely  planted  of  the  specie's,  and  many  hundreds 
of  acres  are  planted  out.  annually  for  fuel.  They  .are  easily 
grown  from  seed,  and  a  six-year-old  tree  will  measure  50  ft. 
high  and  yield  half  a.  cord  of  wood.  They  grow  very  straight  and 
symmetrical,  and  when  cut.  down  immediately  grow  again  from 
the  root,  and  in  fivei  years  attain  another  50  ft.  in  height.  In 
our  warmer  section  of  the  country  this  variety  is-  planted  largely 
on  account  of  its  malaria,  destroying  qualities,  and  from  its 
leaves  is  prepared  a  liquid  used  in  the  removal  of  boiler  incrus¬ 
tations.  It  has  great  virtue  as  a.  specific  for  rheumatism,  and 
the  industry  of  extracting  the  essential  oils  is.  considerable. 

The  variety  next  best  known,  is  E.  rostrata.,  the  red  gum 
of  southern  Australia.  Although  it  does  not  grow  quite  so 
rapidly  as  the  sort.  I  have  just  described,  it  reaches  the  height 
of  150  ft,,  and  the  wood  is  very  durable.  It  makes  a,  very 
showy  tree,  and  is  planted  here  considerably. 

-  E.  amygdalina,  the  well-known.  Pepper  Gum,  is  said  to  attain 
the  height  of  500  ft.  in  southern  Australia,  It  makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  shade  tree,  and  is  used  somewhat  for  .avenue  planting. 

E.  rohusta  is  the  swamp  Mahogany  Gum  of  New  South 
Wales.  I  have  found  that  it  flourishes  well  in  situations 
that  have  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  but  is.  not  of  rapid  growth. 
The  flowers,  resemble  those  of  E.  Globulus,  but  are:  larger  and 
of  a  pure  white  colour,  contain  a.  great,  deal  of  honey,  and  are 
much  sought,  by  the  bees. 


I  have  several  specimens  of  E.  citriodora.,  the  lemon-scentec 
variety.  The  foliage  has  tjie  same  odour  as  the  Lemon  Ver¬ 
bena,  and  makes  a,  very  pretty  shrub.  The  plant  is  not  ven 
hardy  when  small,  and  ha.s  to  be  protected  from  the  frost  J; 
is  a  very  interesting  tree,  and  bears  a  pure  white  bloom. 

The  finest  garden  variety,  however,  is  E.  ficifolia,  the  Grim- 
son-flowered  Gum.  This  beautiful  shrub  has  very  large,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  produces  a  profusion,  of  large  panicles  of  dark 
crimson  flowers.  It  is  very  showy,  both  in  and  out-  of  bloom, 
but  is  not  a.  rapid  grower,  as  are  most  of  the  Eucalyptus! 
family.  It-  is  a  native  of  West  Australia,  where  in  attains  a 
considerable  size,  but  with  us  it.  appears  to  adopt  a  dwarfish, 
shrubby  habit. 

E.  stewartiana.,  the  Apple-scented  Gum,  has  the  same  habit 
of  growth  Sa.s  the  kind  I  have  just  mentioned,  but.  is  much, 
hardier.  The  leaves  have  the  odour  peculiar  to  Rose  Geranium, 
and,  like  most,  of  the'  family,  it  is  a.  profuse  bearer  of  creamv- 
white  blooms. — “  G.”  in  “  The  Weekly  Florists’  Review.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Under-gardeners  and  the  Gardeners’  Association.” 

T'o.  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  J.  P.  Dickson  voices  the  opinion 
of  others  beside  under-gardeners,  when  lie  says :  “  Let  us  look 
after  our  own  interests.” 

An  important  question  for  gardeners  of  all  classes  is: 
“  Ought  we  to  continue  to  look  on  ‘  the  living  wage  ’  and  better' 
conditions  of  employment  generally  as  impossible  ideals  ?  ” 

If  landscape  gardeners  in  Berlin  can  secure  8d.  per  hour, 
thanks  to.  efficient  organisation,  why  should  not  British  gait 
deners  attempt  to  improve  their  position  by  the  same  legiti¬ 
mate  means? 

One  thing  is  certain ;  without  some  intelligent  combination 
among  ourselves  improvement  is  impossible.  For  this  reason 
let  every  thoughtful  craftsman  see  to  it  that,  the  “  Gardener's' 
Association  ”  has  his  moral  and  financial  support. 

Sans  Culotte. 


Ducks  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — There  is  nothing  better  in  clearing  all  classes  of  mol- 
lusca  from  a  garden  than  young  ducks,  providing  they  are, 
dispensed  with  before  they  get  too  heavy  and  sluggish.  Then 
they  are  apt  to  trample  and  bask  upon  the  cooling  beds  of 
Lettuces,  etc.,  spoiling  them,  and  also  nibbling  anything  else. 
Ducks  beat  all  dustings  with  lime,  soot,  and  other  caustics, 
which  lose  their  influence  after  a,  few  days.  The  main  thing 
is  to  let,  thei  ducklings  have  the  run  of  the  garden  at  early 
dawn  as  well  as  late  at  night,  when  the  slugs  and  snails  come 
out  to  feed. 

Wei  havfc  had  sad  years  of  struggling  with  slugs,  because  of 
so  much  wet,  and  noi  doubt  there  will  be  vast  numbers  of  eggs 
hatched  out  which  can  be  detected  only  by  the  quick  eyes  of 
domestic  waddlers,  In  The  Gardening  World,  Vol.  II.  for 
1885,  page  132,  these  were  then  advocated,  and  I  have  not, 
found  anything  yet  to  supersede  them.  B.  Lockwood. 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,- — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  inform  your  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  proposal  to  form  an  association  of  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  to  include  all  sections  of  horticulture,  that 
the  Provisional  Committee  will  submit  a  definite!  scheme  for  its 
immediate  formation  at  the  meeting  to  be  Held  in  the  Essex 
Hall,  Strand,  at  6  p.m.  on  June  1st,  The  committee  have  had 
assurances  of  support  from  many  gardeners  of  all  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  park  superintendents,  etc.,  and 
there  is  now  every  pro-spect  that  the  association  will  be  a 
success.  There  is  seating  accommodation  for  600  only  in,  the 
Essex  Hall,  and  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  proceedings  will  begin 
at  6  o’clock,  those  who  desire  to  get  a  seat  should  be  in  time. 

W.  Watson. 

(Hon.  Sec1.  Provisional  Committee.) 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

/abis  aiibrietioid.es. 

Lost  of  the  species  of  Arabis  in  cultivation  have  white 
Lera  so  that  the  plant  under  notice  is  a  pleasing  exception, 
'lie  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  plant 
am  Aubrietia,  of  which  it.  has  the  habit,  size  and  colour  of  the 
wers  The  flowers  are  produced  in  short  racemes  just 
’ino-  above  the  foliage,  and  are  white  when  they  first  expand, 
it  soon  deepen  to  a  delicate  pink.  Both  colours  are,  there- 
re,  present  in  a  patch  of  the  plant,  and  thus  present  a  pleas- 
ct  variation.  The  stems  are  very  numerous,  forming  a  com- 
matted  tuft  similar  to  that  of  an  Aubrietia.  The  leaved 
L  oblanceolate,  slightly  toothed,  downy,  and  grey.  The 
hole  plant  forms  a  dense  carpet  only  3  in.  to  5  in,  high, 
lie  seed-pods  are  elongated  and  otherwise  structurally  the 
une  as  an  Arabis,  and  that  is  how  we  are  able  to  separate  the 
[ant  from  an.  Aubrietia,  which  has  a  short,  flattened  pod.  The 
>ecies  has  long  been  known  to  science,  a.s  it.  wa.s  described 
y  Boissier  in  his  “  Flora  Orientalis  I.,  175,"  and  is  a  native 
f  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

At.  least  three  other  species  are  in  cultivation  with  coloured 

o^-ers _ namely,  A.  blepharophylla  and  A.  rosea,,  with  rosy- 

urple  flowers,  and  A.  veirna,  with  small  purple  and  white 
lowers.  These  are,  however,  different  in,  habit.  .  A.  « 
lubriefioides  was  introduced  in  1901.  Our  illustration 
,vas  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 

Ditton  Hill,  Surrey,  where  we  have  had  the  plant  under 
observation  for  some  time  past. 

Fritillaria  Elwesii. 

There  is  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
vhat  F.  Elwesii  really  is.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of 
julbs  of  recent  importation  giving  rise  to  flowersi  such 
is  that  represented  by  our  illustration,  but  the  form 
if  the  flowers  doesi  not  quite  agree  with  Boissiei  s  de¬ 
scription  in  his  “  Flora,  Orientalis  Y.,  171.  As  ha 
limself  was  liable  to>  deception  in  the  matter,  we  aie 
somewhat  doubtful  if  the  real  F.  Elwesii  is  anything 
nore  than  a  form  of  F.  acmopetala.  Besides  the  two 
lames  we  have  just  given,  we>  must  add  another 
lamely,  F.  acutiloba.  Both  in  form  and  coloiu  the 
ilants  which  we  represent  exactly  agree  with  the  plant 
lamed  F.  acutiloba  in  the  collection  at  Kew,  where  it 
ias  been  grown  since  1896,  having  been  sent,  by  bigisi- 
nund,  under  that  name.  This  being  the  case,  we  shall 
describe  the,  flower  according  to  the  form  which  we  illus- 


petala  had  got  flat  leaves,  but  we  are  afraid  this  is  not  a 
constant  character,  as  the  plants  at  Kew  have  grooved  leaves. 

If  F.  Elwesii  is  really  distinct,  we  must  depend  upon  Bois- 
sier’s  description,  which  saysi  that  the  segments  are  blunt,  not 
apiculate,  and  the  bell-shaped  elongated  flowers  are  somewhat 
prolonged  at  the  base.  The  plants  at  Kew  under  the  name  of 
F.  Elwesii  are  about  18  in.  high,  and  the  whole  of  the  outside 
of  the  inner  segments  was  coloured  a  dark  brownish-purple, 
and  the  flowers  on  established  plants  bloomed  and  faded  about, 
ten  days  before  those  of  F.  acmopetala  and  F.  acutiloba..  All 
the  same,  even  this  plant  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  plant 
under’  notice,  except  in  flowering  earlier,  and  in  the  greater 
amount  of  colour  on  the  inner  segments. 

Boissier’ s  F.  acmopetala  had  broader  and  flat  leaves,  and 
these  we  have  seen  on  plants  under  a  different  name,  so  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  character  is  constant.  Taking  a 
general  view  of  the  matter,  these  flowers1  have  a,  quaint  and 
quiet  beauty,  and,  owing  toi  their  size,  might  well  find  a  place 
in  any  collection  of  herbaceous,  plants  that  is  at  all  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Compared  with  our  .  own  Fritillary,  they  have  a 
beauty  all  their  own,  and  are  certainly  far  more  stately  on, 
account  of  their  greater  height. 

The  specimens  from  which  our  illustration  was  taken  were 
furnished  us  by  Messrs.  B.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Ivilnfield  Gardens, 
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rate. 

Strong  plants  bear  onei  or  two  bell-shaped,  elongated 
flowers.  The  outer  segments  are  narrowly  oblong/  and 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  large  purple-brown  blotch  on  the  out¬ 
side  corresponding  to,  the  nectary  on  the  inner  face  ;  the  tip 
is  recurved,  blunt,  and  the  edges  are  more  or  less  shaded  with 
reddish-brown.  The  inner  segments-are  obovate,  light  green, 
tinted  with  yellow,  and  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  apex  into  a 
prolonged  tip  or  cusp  that  is  downy  at  the  apex ;  the  top  of 
these  segments  is  sharply  recurved  and  reddish-brown  on  both 
surfaces,  striated  with  yellow.  At  the  base  on  the  outside  is 
an  iron-brown  or  purple-brown  blotch  over  the  nectary,  so 
that  altogether  there  are  six  of  these  blotches  to,  a,  flower. 
Tlie  nectaries  at,  the  base  inside  have  a  deep,  orbicular  brown 
base,  with  a  green  prolongation,  thus  making  the  whole  nectary 
ovate  in  outline.  The  stemsi  are  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  with 
numerous  linear  grooved  glaucous  and  erect  leaves.  That  is 
the  plant  which  is\  generally  understood  as  F.  Elwesii  in 
gardens  at  the  present  day. 

A  plant  was  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6321, 
under  the  name  of  F.  acmopetala.  That  was,  considered  by 
Boissier  as  F.  Elwesii,  and  the  figure  would  correspond  fairly 
well  to  the  plant  we  have  now  under  notice,  except  that  the 
segments,  and  especially  the  inner  ones,  are  more  decidedly 
pointed.  When  Boissier  was  describing  F.  Elwesii,  he  thought 
at  first  he  had  got  F.  lycia,  but  that  is  now  placed  as  a 
synonym  of  F.  acmopetala.  He  said,  however,  that  F.  acmo 


Colchester,  whose  collection  of  bulbs  has  long  been  both  ex¬ 
tensive  and  noted  for  their  great,  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  these  highly  interesting  garden  plants. 

lymbidium  lowio-eburneum  concolor. 

Asi  may  be,  gleaned  from  the  name,  this  hybrid  has  been 
raised  between  C.  lowianum  concolor  and  C.  ebumeum.  .  Both 
of  the  species  mentioned  have  been  used  in  the  production  of 
hybrids,  using  first,  one  and  then  the  other  a.s  the  seed  parent, 
and  the  plants  under  cultivation  are  closely  similar.  The  two 
species  were,  of  course,  at  first  used,  and  these  gave  rise  to 
flowers  with  nearly  white  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  was  also 
white,  with  the  addition  of  a  Y-shaped  crimson,  blotch  on  the 
terminal  lobe.  In  the  variety  under  notice,  however,,  this 
blotch  has  been  washed  out,  so  that  the  hybrid  is  practically 
white.  This  variety  is  the  most  recent  of  the  several  hybrids 
which  have  been  raised,  and  is  therefore  yet  scarce  and  choice. 
By  the  use  of  C.  lowianum  concolor  we  get  a  larger  number  of 
flowers  on  a  stem  in  the  hybrid  than  in  C.  ebumeum.  The 
hybrid  plants  are  also  of  robust  constitution,  and  are  .very 
telling  in  a  collection  of  Orchids  when  in  bloom  Our  illus¬ 
tration  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  sent  us  by  Mr  H.  . 
Chapman:,  gardener  to  Norman  C.  C'ook  son,  Esq.,  Oak  wood, 
Wvlam-on-Tyne,  in  whose  collection  the  plant  flowered. 


The  common  Laburnum  (L.  yulgarel  is  everywhere  a  picture 
of  beauty  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  at  piesent. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


May  Tulips  at  Long  Ditton. 

The  other  week  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Ban  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  These  nurseries, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  are'  situated  at  Ditton  Hill  in  the 
parish  of  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  and  very  convenient  of  access 
from  Surbiton  Station  on  the  South-Western  Railway.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling  on  that  line:  are  familiar 
with  the  bright  appearance  of  the  various  flowers  in  season 
by  the  side'  of  the  line  in  Messrs.  Barr’s  nursery.  At  present 
the  Tulips  are  so  overpowering  that  everything  else  for  the 
time  being  is  put  in  the  shade.  This  refers  to  the  numbers 
giowni  and  to*  the  great  variety,  which  would  include  such 
sections  as  the  single  cottage  Tulips,  Parrot  Tulips,  Darwin 
Tulips,  the  English  florists’  Tulips,  and  the  species  with  their 
beautiful  varieties  still  retained  under  their  botanical  name's. 
Most  of  these  species,  whether  recently  introduced  or  other¬ 
wise,  .are'  placed  by  Messrs.  Barr  amongst  their  May-flowering 
cottage  Tulips,  and  these  we  shall  first  consider. 

May-Flowering  Cottage  Tulips. 

The  number  of  varieties  which  have  been  got'  together  in  thei 
Ditton  Hill  Nurseries  is  now  so  great  that  we  can  only  deal 
with  the  best,  of  them  which  we  picked  out.  in  the  course  of  .a, 
hurried  inspection.  During  the  past-  fortnight,  they  have  come 
along  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  when  they  commenced  pushing  up,  we 
may  now  state  that  they  are  early,  as  the  date  of  our  visit 
may  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  May. 

The  weather  lately  has  been,  of  such  a.  congenial  character 
that  the  Tulips1  have  suffered  no  reverse,  and  in:  all  the  fields 
of  the  nursery  they  were  in  full  bloom  by  the  middle  of  May. 
On,  former  occasions  Messrs.  Barr  planted  their  Tulips  only 
4  in.  beneath  the  surface,  but  it  occurred  to  them  that,  this 
was  too  shallow,  and  last  autumn  they  planted  the  bulbs  9  in. 
deep,  and  find  this  to  be  a,  great  improvement  in,  eveiy  way. 
The  stems  have  come  up  strongly,  the  vigorous  kinds  amongst 
the  Darwins  standing  in:  many  cases,  2-1-  ft.  high.  The  flowers 
in.  many  cases,  according  to  variety,  are  of  enormous  size,  either 
pitcher-shaped,  bell-shaped,  short  or  long,  and  some  of  them 
when,  fully  expanded  resembling  great  broad  basins. 

One  of  the -most  handsome  of  thee  species  is  T'ulipa  macroa- 
peila,  of  a,  rich  crimson,  with  a,  black  blotch  surrounded  by 
a,  distinct  yellow  margin.  Several  of  tlie  Tulips  were  agree¬ 
ably  fragrant,  but,  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  scented. 
The  visitor  may  imagine  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
plantation  of  Sweet  Peas  or  Tea  Roses  when  near  a  .  group  of 
this  Tulip..  A  very  fine  effect,  was  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
two  varieties — namely.  Ruby  and  Yitellina,  the  former 
being  maroon, -crimson,  a.nd  the  latter  soft  primrose.  The 
flowers  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  height,,  and  thei  waving 
of  the  flowers  by  the  wind  produced  a  striking  and  pleasing 
effect. 

Those  who  like  striped  and.  flaked  flowers  will  find  sornei 
very  beautiful  ones'  amongst  the  Cottage  class.  One  of  these 
was  Striped  Beauty,  flaked  with  carmine,  purple  and  white, 
with  a,  violet  base.  Gold  Flake  is  about,  evenly  variegated 
with  orange-scarlet  and  yellow,  and  is  certainly  veiy  effective, 
while  it  is  also  dwarf'.  A  French  Tulip,  named:  La  Panaohee 
was  flaked  with  white  and  red,  and  silvery  on  the  edge  of  the 
leaf,  so  that  both  flowers  and  foliage  in  th'isi  instance  are 
variegated. 

A  very  handsome  Tulip  is  Blushing  Bride,  of  a.  rosy-scarlet, 
wjth  silvery-yellow  centre,  to,  the  segments.  One  of  the  most 
handsome  of  the  yellow  Tulips  is  Mrs.  Moon,  with  long  pitcher- 
shaped  flowersi  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  Another  one  that  is 
similar  in  shape  is1  La  Merveille,  of  a  rich  salmon-rose  shaded 
with  orange-red.  Hatfield  Pink  is  also  a,  lovely  form,  with 
pink  flowers  and  a  white  base.  A  bed  of  this  is  very  charming. 
Quite  of  another  kind  is  T'.  retro, flexa,  with,  clear  yellow 
flowers  of  large  size  and  reflexed  enter  segments.  It  is  an 
admirable  subject,  for  bedding.  T.  spathulata  major  has  huge 


bell-shaped  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  with  a  violet  base  and  i- 
considered  one  of  the  wild  forms  of  T.  gesneriana.  Stella  In 
cerise-rose  flowers,  with  a  black  blotch  on  a  white  base.  *  ^ 

Thei  utility  of  T.  fulgens  for  bedding  purposes  is  well  known 
the  brilliant  red  flowers  having  a  yellow  base.  T.  straimulati 
from  the  Cornfields  of  Italy,  has  yellow  flowers  with  a  blue 
black  blotch  on  the  basei.  T.  maculata  takes  its  place  alorm 
.side  of  T.  macro, speila  by  reason  of  the  handsomely  define' 
blotches  on  the  base  of  the  segments,  hut  in  this  instance  tin 
blotches  are  of  a  different,  shape.  A  great  improvement  up  ) 
it  is  T.  maculata  grandiflora,  having  magnificent  flowers,  3  in 
to  4  in.  long,  bell-shaped,  and  brilliant  scarlet,  with'  ven 
much  larger  blotches  at  the  base.  This  we  consider  one  ©j 
the  most  handsome  Tulips  in  cultivation.  There  are  several 
others  with  similar  blotches,  but  the  blooms  are  in  most  case- 
smaller.  In  collections,  this  variety  is  often  named  T.  maculata 
globcea,  grandiflora,  but  we  are  not  certain  who  is  responsible 
for  adding  the  word  globosa.,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the  flower 
descriptive  or  otherwise,  but  merely  serves  to  lengthen  the 
name  uselessly. 

T.  Batalini  is  a  very  handsome  pale  yellow  flower  and  a 
dwarf  species.  T1.  linifolia  is  similar  in  many  respects,  but  ha- 
scarlet-red  flowers  with  a  violet-black  blotch  at  the  base.  T. 
mauriana.  from  Savoy  is  a  handsome  orange-scarlet  form,  and 
has  a,  yellow  base  and  violet  anthers,  the  contrast  being' very 
pleasing  indeed.  T.  planifolia  ha.s  red  flowers  with  a.  lozemm 
shaped  black  blotch.  These  two  latter  are  about  18  in.  high 

Many  of  Messrs.  Barr’s  cottage  Tulips  have  been  rescued 
from  oblivion  in,  old  cottage,  gardens  where  they  have  been 
wasting  their  beauty  on  the  desert  air,  so  to  speak,  for  many 
years.  When  again  brought  under  cultivation  it  is  found  that 
our  forefathers  had  discarded  many  really  beautiful  things. 
<  )ne  of  these  is  Scarlet  Emperor,  having  flowers  about  3J  in. 
long.  Botanically  this  is  a  glorified  T.  Dideri  mauriana,  which 
must  have  been  introduced  many  years  ago,,  and  even,  improved 
before  it  disappeared  in  an  old  cottage  garden  from  which  it 
lias  been  rescued.  Another  very  beautiful  Tulip  is  Inglescombe 
Scarlet,  which  lias  a  rounded  black  blotch  on  the.  base  of  the 
scarlet  segments.  The  flower  is  of  considerable  length  and 
great,  beauty.  Pauline  is  primrose,  with  a.  dusky  yellow  base. 
Amber  Crown,  may  be  described  as  huff  orange-yellow,  flu-lied 
with  red  on  the  back  of  the  segments. 

Konigs kroon  isi  a  counterpart  of  Keizerskroon,  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  yellow  edge  to.  the  flower,  and  certainly  distinct  from 
that  well-known  variety  and  very  beautiful.  Another  choice 
and  popular  Tulip  is  Fawn,  of  a,  soft  fawn  on  the  back  of  thg, 
segments',  thei  rest  being  creamy.  Quite  of  a  different  type  is 
Picot.ee,  with  a  rose  edge,  to  its  ereanry-whitei  flowers.  Cottage 
Pink  lias  bright  rosy-pink  flowers.  Mrs.  Ferrell  is  otherwise 
known  as  the  Lady’s  Tulip,,  the  flowers  being  of  a  soft  salmon 
with  a  violet  and  green  base.  Handsome,  also  are  the  rosy- 
carmine  flowers  of  Cassandra,  giving  place  to  a  white  base. 

One  of  tlie  prettiest  of  the  flaked  cottage  Tulips  is  that 
named  Buenaventura,  only  1  ft.  high,  and  richly  flaked  with 
gold  and  scarlet.  A  somewhat  uncommon  colour  is  that  named 
Rainbow,  with  purple  flowers,  shaded  orange  towards  the  edges. 
At,  first  Merry  Maid  is  yellow  and  scarlet  only-  in.  the  upper 
half,  but.  this  gradually  develops  downwards  until  the  greater 
part,  of  the  flower  isi  shaded  or  flushed  with,  scarlet.  Another 
variety  given  to.  variation  is  Torch,  the  yellow  and  orange-red 
colours  varying  from  one  to  another  individual.  Pink  Beauty 
is  a  very  handsome  cerise  flower,  with  a,  silvery  hand  along  the 
centre  of  each  segment. 

Darwin  Tulips. 

For  size  of  the  flowers,  substance  of  petal  and  general  vigour 
there  are  few  to,  beat  the,  Darwin  Tulips.  They  are  essentially 
late  May  flowering  Tulips,  and  when  planted  in  beds  or  masses 
in  the  garden  they  have  a  splendid  effect,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  them.  The  blooms,  of  M atria,  are  of  huge  size,  globular, 
and  rose  with  a  violet  base.  About  the  time  of  the  Tulip,  mania 
black  Tulips  would  have  been  a  sensation,  but  there  are  now 
several  distinct  black  Tulips,  the  best  of  which  here  is  Zulu, 
with  purple-black  flowers  shining  like  a  nigger  and  of  great 
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L  while  the  steins  are  '2\  ft,  high.  Similar  in  size  and  of  a 
Ottering  blackness  is  La  T'ulipe  Noire.  An  older  variety 
[oWn  in  great  quantity  is  The  Sultan,,  which  has  short  bell- 
Lpeid  and  black  dowers  which  stand  well  up  on  stiff  stems. 

A  tall-growing  variety  is  Marie,  the  outside  of  which  is  rose 
id  the  inside  scarlet.  The  blooms  of  Psyche  are  soft  pink 
ith  a  pale  blue  base.  Those  of  Electra  are  silvery-lilac, 
conora  has  rose  flowers  with  a  white  ray  on  the  inner  seg- 
ents.  A  pale  and  beautiful  flower  is  Duchess©  de  Mouclry, 
ith  soft  silvery-pink  flowers  and  a  white  ray  to  the  inner 
■gments.  The  globular  flowers  of  Marguerite  are  silvery  out¬ 
do  and  pink  inside.  A  veiy  attractive  light  colour  is  Remem- 
■auce,  the  flowers  being  of  a  soft  heliotrope  on  the  outside  and 
Lrker'  inside.  A  distinctly  darker  flower  is  Edrnee,  the  seg- 
lents  being  rose,  with  a  silvery  edge.  Baron  de  Tonnade  is 
soft  rose  flower,  and  veiy  pretty,  the  blooms  being  well 
irried  on  tall  stems.  Nautica  is  rose  on  the  outside  and 
jarle't  inside,  so  that  a  mass  of  them,  whether  closed  or 
xpanded,  is  veiy  handsome.  Darker  than  that  is  Hecla, 
arm"  maroon-crimson  flowers  and  a  violet  base. 

Particularly  handsome  are  the  soft  rosy-pink  and  globular 
lowers  of  Clara  Butt.  A  mass,  of  them  is  very  effective  for 
he  flower  garden.  A  very  strong  contrast  to  this  is  furnished 
y  Auber,  with  maroon-violet  flowers  and  a  violet  base.  Flam¬ 
beau  is  a  brilliant  seallet,  with  a  bright  violet  base,  the  two 
[clours  being  rendered  very  striking  under  the  influence  of 
unstiine.  Salmon  King  might  be  described  as.  very  similar  to 
he  breeder  form  of  Annie  McGregor.  The  bright  scarlet 
flowers  have  a  pink  ray  on  the  inside  of  two  of  the  petals,  and 
a  white  base.  The  Bride  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
w  the  collection,  the  bell-shaped  flowers  being  of  huge  size, 
rose,  with  a  silvery  edging,  and  bright  violet  base.  When: 
ally  expanded  under  the  influence  of  sunshine  the  blooms 
aave  a  wonderful  expanse.  In  Circe  the  base  of  the  outer 
oetals  is  silvery-mauve,  the  rest,  being  silvery,  that  is  white, 
haded  with  pink.  Another  very  large  flower  is  that  named 
h-ande  Monarque,  with  huge  purple  flowers  and  a  yellowish 
base.  Dorothy  is  of  a  soft  silvery  hue,  shaded  with  the  palest 
fawn,  on  the  back  of  the  outer  segments.  A  tall  variety  is 
Edouard  Andre,  standing  about  2  A-  ft.  high,  and  carrying  large 
purple  flowers,  with  a  broad  white  edge.  Mrs.  Krelage  is  a 
reiy  handsome  silvery -pink  variety  of  large  size.  ’We  liked 
Glory  even  better,  for  the  huge  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet-,  with  a  lively  violet,  base.  Those  who  see  this  flower 
in  a  closed  condition  can,  have  no1  conception  of  the  glorious 
effect  it  produces  in  the  open  when  the  sun  is  shining.  The 
silvery-rose  flowers  of  Coquette,  have  a  pale  violet  base.  The 
blooms  of  Glow  are  bell-shaped,  but  short  and  crimson-scarlet, 
with  a  violet  base  to,  each  petal,  surrounded  by  a  white  line. 
This  arrangement  of  colours  recalls  to  some  extent  the  glorious 
arrangement  of  colours  seen  in  T.  macula, ta,  and  others  of  that- 
class.  Pride  of  Haarlem  is  another  favourite  here,  and  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  surrounding  varieties.  The 
blooms  are  scarlet,  shaded  with  rose  on  the  outside  and  'inlet 
at  the  base.  A  very  distinct  dark  flower  is  Je  Maintiendiai, 
beiug  of  a  rich  purple  with  a  white  base.  It  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  handsome  of  this  particular  arrangement -of 
colours.  Sir  J.  Hooker  is  also,  a  very  large  and  striking 
flower  of  a,  brilliant  crimson,  because  when  fully  expanded  it 
shows  a  violet  arrow-shaped  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  segments, 
the  blotch  being  surrounded  by  a  wrhite  line.  <  *ne  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Darwin  Tulips  is  that  named  Loveliness,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  bell-shaped,  but.  short  and  bright  rose  with 
a  silvery  edge. 

In  the  above  selection,  we  have  attempted  to  single  out  a 
number  of  the  choicest  varieties,  but  the  truth  of  it  is  there 
is  no  really  bad  flower  amongst  them,  and  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  taste  if  any  rigid  selection  were,  made  to  single  out  a  limited 
number  of  what  might  be  considered  the  best.  All  of  the 
above  are  certainly  excellent,  and  we  make  no  attempt  to  say 
which  of  them  is  the  best,  as  everyone  has  his  or  her  likings 
or  taste  in,  the  matter  of  colours.  There  is  no  more  vigorous 
race  of  Tulips  than  the  Darwins,  and  for  late  flow.ering,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  flower-garden  in  May,  they  cannot  be  too 


largely  planted,  if  done  with  taste  and  discretion.  Even  w  hen 
grown  in  private  gardens  without  any  special  care  these  bulbs 
are  quite  serviceable  for  after  years,  if  they  get  anything 
like  fair  treatment.  They  also,  increase  in  number  and  size, 
as  in  any  Dutch  garden.  If  lifted  from  the  beds  before  the 
foliage  has  died  down  they  ought  to,  he  laid,  in  trenches  and 
the  bulbs  covered  with  soil  until  the  foliage  ripens  naturally. 


The  Cultivation  of  the  Tomato. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  Tomato  has  become 
popular-,  and  there  are  few  gardens  (however  small)  where  this 
ornamental  and  luscious  fruit  is  not  now  grown.  The  taste  for 
Tomato'S  is  easily  acquired  and  often  leads  to  a  great  fondness 


for  the  fruit,  both  cooked  and  in  its  natural  state,  and,  as  the 
details  of  cultivation  enable  all  to,  grow  this  favourite  fruit, 
it,  should  hold  a  prominent  place  in  every  garden.  Where  an 
early  crop  is  desired,  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  January,  and 
for  a  succeissional  crop  a,  fortnight  later.  Sow-  in  a  pan  oi  box 
in  a  compost  of  tln’ee  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one 
part  silver  sand,  taking  care  to  sow  thinly,  giving  only  a 
slight  covering  -of  soil.  Water  with  a,  tine,  rose  can,  and  then 
place  either  on  a  hot-bed  or  greenhouse  shelf  in  a.  temperature 
of  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  When  the  seedlings  show  about,  four 
leaves  they  should  be  potted,  each  plant  in  a  60-size  pot,  using 
soil  of  the,  same  compost  as  for  the  seed.  Then  place  in  a 
light,  airy  position  and  water  judiciously. 

They  should  be  ready  for  their  next  shift,  in  about  six  weeks, 
potting  again  into,  48-size  pots.  M  hen  the  roots  hare  grown 
considerably  they  can  be  planted  in  boxes  or  24-size  pots  for 
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fruiting  under  glass.  Almost,  any  glass  structure  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  growing  Tomato®,  and  it.  is  not  essential  that  they 
should  be  grown  alone,  and,  provided  there-  be-  no  obstruction 
to  light  and  air,  other  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  same  house. 
For  early  gathering  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  heated  house, 
but  as  the  season  advances  it.  is  easy  to-  ripen  fruit  in  a.  coo-1 
house,  and  later  plants  that  were  planted  the-  end  of  May  o-r 
the  beginning  of  June-  in  borders  or  against  walls  will  yield 
a  good  return  without  protection. 

To-matos  can  also-  be-  propagated  from  cuttings.  This  system 
has  the  advantage-  o-f  a.  sure  set,  and  the  plants  fruit  earlier, 
but  the-  plants  are-  generally  le-ss  robust  than  those  raised  from 
se-e-d,  but  with  a.  skilled  grower  they  answer  admirably  for 
winter  work.  For  pot  culture  under  glass  I  advocate  the-  single 
stem  system,  and  promptly  remove  all  laterals  and  superfluous 
growths  as  soon  as  they  appear,  as- 1  am  of  an  opinion  that,  with 
this  system,  not  only  do  we  get  an  earlier  crop,  but  the-  fruit 
is  larger  and  -o-f  a  better  quality  than  when  t.wo-  or  more  stems 
are  allowed  t-o-  remain,  and  it  is  better  to-  pinch  out  the  t-o-p  of 
the  stem  when  the-  requisite-  height-  is  attained.  The  space 
allowed  fro-m  plant  to  plant  is  2  ft.  to-  3  ft..  Tire  stems-  should 
be  supported  with  stakes  or  tied  to-  wires  -or  string,  and  t-o-  run 
the-  plants  almost  clo-se  to  the  glass.  There-  is  a  practice  among 
some-  growers  to  cut  a,wa.y  almost  all  the-  foliage-.  This,  I  be^- 
lie-ve,  checks-  the-  root  action  considerably,  and  I  think  it  better 
to-  wait  until  the  fruit  is  set-  and  then  pinch  cut  the  point  of 
each  leaf.  The  health  of  the  plant  then  remains  good,  and  the 
ripening  and  colouring  are  advanced. 

To  set  the  fruit  it  is  a.  good  practice-  t-o-  close-  the-  house-  e-arly 
in.  the  afternoon  (the  warm  atmosphere-  helps  the  pollen) ;  then 
with  a  small  piece-  o-f  stick  gently  lift  up  the  flowers — the-  stick 
will  quickly  be  covered  with  the  pollen,  and  by  going  from 
flower  to-  flower  a.  quantity  can  be-  fertilised  in  a.  little  time. 
Another  method  is  to  pass-  a.  soft  brush  over  the-  flowers  daily, 
which  has  the  same  effect.  Plants  gr-own  in  the  -o-pe-n  do-  not 
require  this  attention. 

The  worst,  foe  t-o-  the-  Tomato  is  the-  To-mato  disease,  which,  I 
believe,  is  caused  by  improper  ventilating  and  injudicious  feed¬ 
ing  with  liquid  manure,  or  by  growing  the-  plants  in  too  humid 
an  atmo-sphere-.  Another  pest  that  visits,  the-  Tomato 
is  red  spider,  which  is  often  caused  by  too  dry 
an  atmo-sphere.  Care-  should  be  taken  t-o-  ke-e-p  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  o-f  air  in  the-  house  where  they  are-  growing.  For  plants 
to  be-  grown  in  the-  open  ground  an  early  variety  should  be 
selected,  such  as  Early  Ruby.  The  plants  must  be  kept  sturdy 
and  carefully  hardened  before  planting  o-ut.,  the-  end  of  May 
being  a  suitable  time.  There  are-  many  varieties  too  numerous 
to  mention  lie-re-,  but  some  varieties  are  beginning  t-o-  be-  recog¬ 
nised  o-f  gre-at  value  for  decorative-  as  well  as  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses-,  such  as  Sutt-on’s  Dessert,  and  Wonder  o-f  Italy. 

In  concluding  this  short  article-,  I  would  add  that  to-  grow 
the  Tomato  successfully  (under  glass)  it  requires  a.  moderate 
heat  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the-  ventilators  when 
the  weather  permits.  To-p-dress  the-  plants  as  soon  as-  there-  is 
a.  visible-  crop  with  decayed  manure-,  and  later  give-  liquid 
manure  water  about,  twice-  a  week  t-o-  help  to-  sustain  the-  plants 
and  endeavour  to-  grow  the  plants  from  beginning  to  end  with¬ 
out  any  check.  '  S.  Ager. 


Memorabilia  for  Young  Gardeners. 

1.  “  Obey  the  hygienic  laws  of  health,”  for  disease  is  always 
the  result  o-f  disobedience-  to  this  law. 

2l  “  Be  temperate  in  all  things.” 

3.  “  Read  go-o-d  books- ;  they  are  the-  sesame  to-  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  is  power.” 

4.  Put  yo-ur  talents  to  usury.  Practice  improves  and 
multiplies  the  talent ;  wasted  talents  are  wasted  opportunities. 

5.  “  Be-  diligent  in  business-  and  work.”  A  day’s  work  well 
done-  gives-  an  approving  conscience-  and  a  refreshing  nmht’si 
sleep. 

6.  What  is-  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.” 


7.  “  Remember,  £  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  mar 
healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.’  ” 

8.  “  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.” 

9.  ‘‘  Take-  care-  of  your  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  can 
of  themselves.” 

10.  “Be  economical  and  methodical  in  your  method  o 
living.” 

11.  “  Have-  a.  place  for  everything,  and  put  everything  in  it- 
own  place.” 

12.  “  Be  just  in  all  yo-ur  dealings.” 

13.  “Read  and  study  The  Gardening  World,  and  let  you: 

conduct  o-f  life  improve  on  these  rules-,  and  you  de-serve  tin 
crown  of  success.”  J.  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay. 


The  Tree  Heaths. 

Now  that  the  hardier  winter-flowering  varieties.  Erica  carnet 
and  E.  c.  alba,  are  on  the  wane,  the  so-called  Tree-  Heaths  claiu 
attention,  and  deservedly  s-o-.  Their  habit  of  growth  is  at  one 
distinct,  and  beautiful ;  they  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Heat! 
garden,  and  rise  haughtily  above  the  more  lowly  norther: 
species.  Writers  differ  as  to  their  hardiness,  but  they  hav 
been  known  to  endure  20  degrees  o-f  frost  unharmed.  Pei 
haps  a  few  years  later  some  enterprising  hybridist  will  giv 
us  Tree  Heaths  possessing  not  only  perfect  hardiness,  but  som 
of  the  brighter  colours  of  the  So-uth  African  varieties. 

Erica  arborea  is  generally  supposed  to  be  somewhat-  tender 
but  we  have  it  planted  out-  in  the  open  lie-re  in  a  rather  coi¬ 
l-art.  of  Sussex,  and,  although  unprotected,  it  lias  shown  n 
sign  of  injury.  In  a-  dell  at  Kew  there  are  some-  plants  of  thi 
species  at  le-a-st  4  ft.  high  which  flower  splendidly.  They  ar 
sheltered  by  the  taller  shrubs  from  the  north-east  wind, but  hav 
no  other  protection  that  I  am  aware  o-f.  Although  it  attain 
a  large-  size-,  the  plants  bloom  freely  when  in  a  small  state,  th 
s-ho-rt,  delicate  wliit-e  bells  covering  the  plants  during  th 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  From  its  stem  are  mad 
the  “  briar  ”  pipes,  which  really  take-  their  name  from  th 
French  t-o-wn  of  Bruyere-,  where  they  are-  made.  As  this  Heat 
seeds  fre-e-ly,  yo-ung  plants  can  be  easily  obtained.  Care  shout 
be  taken  to  sow'  only  on  a  firm  peaty  surface. 

A  very  near  relative  is  Erica  lusitynica  o-r  oo-do-nodes,  wide 
derives  its  name  from  its  native  country,  Portugal,  -o-r  Lusitani 
as  it.  was-  anciently  called.  This  is  said  to  be-  considerabl 
hardier  than  the  foregoing,  but  with  us-  it  is  inclined  t-o-  co-i 
tinue  growing  late  into-  the  autumn,  and  so  lias  immature  tip- 
whip!  fall  an  easy  prey  to-  the  frost.  With  the  exception  c 
the-se  tips,  few  plants  can  rival  the  brilliant,  green  of  its  spik 
plumes.  These  are-  composed  of  small,  upright  branclileb 
and  in  spring  the-  more  mature  of  these  bear  -o-n  their  tips  a 
abundance  of  pinkish,  pe-arly-wdiite  bells-.  They  are  mo-r 
tubular  than  those  of  E.  arborea.,  and  are  borne-  closely  tel 
gether. 

Erica  australis  is  the-  most  beautiful  of  all.  Young  plan! 
are-  charmingly  tree-like-,  though  this  is  no-  doubt  modified  ai 
they  attain  age.  The  rich,  bright,  rosy-pink  flowers  an 
slightly  pitcher-shaped.  They  are-  produced  at  the  ends  of  tl- 
shoots  six  or  eight-  together.  In  this  garden  it-  appears  to  1 
as  hardy  as  many,  and  grows-  very  freely.  The-  stems  are  fu 
nisbed  with  plenty  of  dormant  wood  buds,  especially  near  tli 
ground. 

Although  all  Heaths  are-  fond  of  peat,  they  can  be  easil 
grown  in  sandy  loam,  to  which  a-  little-  decayed  leaf-mould  lie 
been  added.  A  top-dressing  of  the  same  is  very  be-nefici; 
during  the-  summer  months. 

In  planting  choose  sheltered  places,  facing  south  o-r  soutlj 
west ;  they  appear  to  advantage  in  natural  groups  on  slopin 
banks.  The-  ground  beneath  may  be-  planted  with  dwarfe 
kinds.  Little  pruning  is  necessary  to  ke-e-p  them  in  ska-p¬ 
hut  if  needed  it.  should  be-  done. early  in  June,  as  soon  as-  t-li 
flowering  season  is  over.  J.  C. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play  on  a  sunshine  holy-day,” — Milton . 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

Che  Proprietors  of  Tub  Gardening  World 
11  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
S  BEST  paragraph,  or  SHORT  article,  sent 
readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor  s 
dcrment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
,  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
nt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
iceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
,ther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
insidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
lay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
ews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
eners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
accessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

N  ANY  SUBJECT  OOMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

t  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi- 
ion,"  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
i  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


Hie  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

May  23,— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 
May  30.  -  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
tOTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 
July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
tOEZLII. 

August  1. — BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
rYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
MASSEUR 

January  2. — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27- -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ARUNDINARIA  JAPONICA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

***  The  priie  last  week  in  the  Headers' 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “G.  F.” 
for  his  article  on  “  Lily  of  the  Nile 
Culture,”  page  420. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


A  Galaxy  of  Tulips. 

Since  it  was  discovered  that,  the  late  or 
May-flowering  Tulips  would  make  excellent 
subjects  for  bedding,  and  that  the  gaiety  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  April-flowering  or  early  varieties 
could  be  prolonged  for  another  month — till 
time,  in  fact,  to  put  out.  the  summer  bedding 
— tlie  number  of  available  varieties  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  continues  unabated. 
Time  was  when  the.  English  florists’  1  ulip 
was  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate1  subject 
tit  for  garden  decoration.  While  that  idea 
prevailed  the  cultivation  of  the  florists’  Tulip 
was  limited  to  specialists,  who,  though  a.n 
earnest,  were  hut  a  small  body  compared 
with  the  vast,  body,  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  who  grow  them  to-day.  A  belief  pre¬ 
vailed  that,  the  florists’  Tulip  required  great 
care  and  attention,  and  that  was  more  than 
the  gardener  could  undertake  to  give.  The 
chief  care  necessary  was  to  provide  means  feu 
protecting  the  flowers  against,  storms  of  rain 
and  hail  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
weather  in  May  ;  and  that  applied  chiefly  to 
intending  exhibitors.  Some  of  the  varieties 
might,  have  been  of  tender  constitution  owing 
to.  the  inbreeding  necessary  to  keep  the  new 
varieties  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed 
by  the  canons  of  the  florist. 

‘  The  breeder  or  first,  stage  of  the  Tulip  had 
to  be  of  some  well  defined  self  colour,  with  a 
white  or  yellow  base.  Those  having  a  yellow 
base  were  known  as  bizarres  when  they  broke 
or  became  rectified.  The  breeder  Tulip, 
with  a  white  base,  would  either  become  a,  rose 
or  a  bybloemen,  when  rectified,  according  to 
the  ground  or  body  colour  of  the  breeder. 
Purple,  violet,  or  their  intermediates  could 
only  break  into  bybloerdens.  Those  having 
rose,  scarlet,,  or  any  shade  of  red  or  crimson 
in  the  breeder  stage  could  only  belong  to  the 
rose  section  when  rectified.  There  were, 
however,  two  sub-divisions  of  these  three: 
groups,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
colour  when  rectified — namely,  flamed  an 
feathered  varieties.  This  rearrangement  of 
colours  in  the  rectified  flowers  always  intro¬ 
duced  a  great  element  of  uncertainty.  A 
breeder  might  be1  grown  for  many  years,  and 
exhibited  as  such,  but  the  chances  weie  that 
when  it  became  broken  or  recti. fled  it  might 
be  useless  for  exhibition.  The  first,  stage 
was  the  flame,  when  the  dark  colours  sepa¬ 
rated  into  a  more  or  less  branching  flame 
along  the  centre',  with  a  more  or  less  decided 


feathering  on  the  margin.  The  cultivator, 
when  growing  bulbs  of  a  flamed  variety,  could 
not  he  certain  whether  or  not  the  flowers 
would  merely  be  feathered  the  next  season. 
Even  when  they  did  sport  in  this  way  into 
the  third  or  last  stage,  the  feather  might  or 
might  not  be  sufficiently  decided  to  be 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  show  board.  The 
uncertainty  of  these  flowers  made  it  difficult, 
to,  gauge  what  would  be  tit  for  exhibition 
from  year  to  year.  The  English  florists’ 
Tulip  owes  its  origin  entirely  to,  Tulipa,  ges- 
neriana,.  The  blunt,  rounded  petals,  and  the 
cup-shape  of  the  flowers,  would  indicate  this. 

A  pointed  flower  would  be  an  abomination 
to  the  florist.  This  leads  us  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  other  Tulips  that  now  con¬ 
tribute  to,  the  embellishment  of  the  garden. 

F or  many  years  past  the  very  earliest  Tulips 
were  known  as  Due  Van  Thai,  which  still 
exist  in  several  colour  varieties,  and  were  de¬ 
rived  from  T.  suave olens,  a  naturally  early- 
flowering  species.  This  race  furnishes  the 
Tulips  that  are  forced  into  bloom  for  the 
Christmas  market.  Some  of  those  which 
bloom  out  of  doors  in  April  were  also  derived 
from  it,  including  the  Pottebakker  varieties. 
The  Darwin  Tulips  are  derived  from  T.  ges- 
neria.ua,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  colours,  so  long  as  they  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  there  is  no  necessity  for  inbreeding,  and 
the  varieties  are  consequently  hardier  and 
much  more  vigorous  in  constitution.  They 
are  practically  everybody’s  flower,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  villas  in  many  country  vil¬ 
lages  are  still  gay  with  late-flowering  Tulips 
of  this  class.  The  flowers  are  cup-shaped, 
but  vary  greatly  in  length  and  width  as  well 
as  colour.  The  base  may  be  characterised 
by  blotches  of  a  different,  colour  to  the  rest 
of  the  flower,  and  these,  again,  may  be  neatly 
outlined  by  a  white  or  yellow  line.  This 
latter  fact  would  seeui  to  indicate  that  more 
than  one  species  have  been  used  in  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  years  ago  the  cottager’s 
garden  became  the  refuge  of  many  handsome 
Tulips,  which  were  too  pointed  to,  fit,  in  with 
the  florists’  idea  of  beauty  in  a  Tulip.  Many 
of  these  stray  varieties  have  been  redis¬ 
covered  by  growers  who  can  see  beauty  apart 
from  geometrical  symmetry,  and  reinstated 
in  public  favour  and  gardens  of  the  highest 
repute.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  the 
refuse,  so  called,  of  the  seed-bed  of 
the  raisers  of  florists’  varieties.  Others 
could  never  have  come  into  that  cate¬ 
gory,  and  have  resulted  by  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  different  species  with  the  object  of  get¬ 
ting  something  new.  Several  of  these  are 
pointed  flowers,  generally  admitted  or  con- 
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sidered  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  though  their  genealogy  seems 
to  have  been  lost  in  Dutch  nurseries  and  gardens.  Besides 
the  intercrossing  of  species,  some  of  the  latter  may  have  been 
improved  by  seed  sowing  and  selection.  Scarlet  Emperor,  re¬ 
cently  rescued  from  oblivion  in  a.  cottage  garden,  is  evidently 
merely  a.  glorified  T.  Didieri  mauriana,  the  latter  being  a.  very 
handsome  Tulip  recently  put  into  commerce  as  new,  and 
honoured  by  the  R.H.S.  at  the1  Temple  Show  in  1901  with  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Scarlet  Emperor  has  precisely  the.  same1 
arrangement  of  colours,  but  the  bloom  is  very  much  larger. 
This  came  from  Savoy,  as  did  several  others,  differing  merely 
in  colour,  all  being  put.  into1  commerce  as  new  species.  Some 
of  them  must  have  been  in  cultivation  in  times  gone  bv  if 
Scarlet  Emperor  was  the  neglected  and  forgotten  inmate  of  a. 
cottage  garden.  Being  a  pointed  flower  about  3|  in.  long,  it 
has  a.  graceful  beauty  quite  distinct  from  the  prim  formality  of 
a  florist’s  Tulip. 

The  supposed  hybrid  Tulips  of  real  value  for  garden  decora^ 
tion  would  include  T.  vitellina,  T.  Hava.,  T.  elegans,  T.  fulgeus, 
T.  reti'oflexa,  and  others  of  that  class.  Most  of  them  are 
pointed  flowers,  and  some  of  them,  like  T.  fulgeus,  decidedly 
SO’,  the  outer  segments  being  more  or  less  reflexed  when  in 
full  bloom.  Some  of  them  have  given  rise  to  varieties  by 
sporting,  and  by  what  florists  would  term  rectifying  in  some 
instances.  The  golden  yellow  Mrs.  Moon  belongs  to'  the 
section,  with  pointed  segments  reflexed  at  the  tip,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  one1  of  the  most  handsome  Tulips  in  cultivation.  More 
recently  we  have  had  such  additions  as  La.  Merveille,  Ingles- 
combe  Scarlet,  Ingleseombe  Pink,  etc.  The  great  length  of 
these  flowers  is  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  segments,  both  at 
the  base  and  top,  so  that-  the  widest  part  is  not.  the1  apex  as  in 
T.  gesneriana,  but  Somewhere  above  the  middle. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  variegated  or  flaked  Tulips  can  now 
gratify  their  taste1  with  several  now  to  be  had  amongst  the 
cottage  varieties,  which  may  and  usually  have  pointed  seg¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  quite  distinct,  from  the  florists’  types. 
Some  of  the  Darwin  Tulips  have  also1  become  broken  or  recti¬ 
fied,  and  are  spoken  of  a,s  Rembrandt  Tulips  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  types  with  similar  arrangements  of  colours. 
These  should  come  very  near  the  Tulips  of  the  Flemish  florist, 
which  are  not  restricted  to  those  having  either  a  white  or  a 
yellow  ba.se. 

There  is  another  type  of  real  beauty  which  the  florist  might. 
have1  fixed  upon  for  the  development  of  a  special  race.  We. 
allude  to  those  species  which  have  a.  well-defined  black  or  violet, 
blotch  on  the  base  of  each  segment,  with  or  without  a  lacing 
of  some  shade  of  yellow  or  white.  The  blotch  varies  in  length, 
width,  and  shape  in  different  species,  and  should  give  rise 
to  a.  veiy  handsome  garden  race  if  seriously  taken  in  hand  and 
developed  by  the  persevering  attention  of  the  florist.  In 
Tulipa  spathulata  we  have  a.  violet,  blotch  of  great  intensity. 
A  veiy  old  and  much-neglected  species  is  T.  praeeox,  which 
flowers  early,  and  ha.s  a  black  blotch  laced  with  yellow.  Much 
dwarfer  is  T.  Eichleri,  while  the  blotch  is  very  perfect.  These 
two  would  furnish  a  succession  and  an  opportunity  for  blending 
the  desirable  qualities  of  both.  The  hybridist  has,  however, 
been  busy,  and  given  us:  such  handsome  productions  as  T. 
macrospeila  and  T.  maculata,  both  characterised  by  splendid 
laced  blotches.  The  first  ha.s  the  recommendation  of  being 
deliciously  scented,  making  its  presence  felt  in  the  open 
garden.  The  ordinary  T.  maculata  is  an  uncommonly  beauti¬ 
ful  Tulip  when  expanded  under  the  influence  of  sunshine,  but 
it  is  already  surpassed  by  its  magnificent  variety  T.  m.  grandi- 
flora,  which  is  larger  in  eveiy  way,  though  .the  blotches  remain 
much  the  same.  Another  veiy  old  species  with  laced  blotches 
is  T.  Oculus-solis,  which  deserves  to  be  more  frequently  seen 
in  gardens.  Who  will  give  us  a  race  of  laced  Tulips  of  different 
colours,  but  all  characterised  by  the  presence  of  large  black 
blotches  laced  with  white  and  yellow? 

Over  and  above  all  the  types  and  races  we  have  mentioned, 
there  are  the  species  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  any 
one  of  which  we  think  is  capable  of  improvement.  There  are 
T.  Greigi,  T.  kaufmanniana,  T.  galatica,  T.  Didieri,  T.  bil- 
lietiana,  T.  praestans,  T.  tubergeniana,  T.  kalpakowsyana,  and 


many  others  of  a  size  that  gives- the  raiser  a  good  start.  Tulips 
of  d.warf  habit  are  T.  Batalini,  T.  linifolia,  T.  Maxiuiowiczii,  T. 
undulatifolia,  and  many  others.  Large  flowers  on  dwarf  steins 
would  be  useful  for  pot  work  and  for  suitable  situations  in  the 
rock  garden. 


Arundinaria  japonica. 

{See  Supplement.) 

When  the  cultivation,  of  Bamboos  in  this  country  was  first 
conceived  to  be  possible  this  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  planted, 
and  possibly  it.  was  responsible  in  a.  large  measure  for  giving 
the  idea,  that  Bamboos  would  be  hardy  enough  for  cultivation 
in  the  British  climate.  At  first  it  was  generally  known  as 
Bambusa  Metake,  which  was  Siebold’s  name,  but  the  inclina¬ 
tion.  was  to  class  everything  under  Bambusa  that  belonged  to 
the  Bamboo  tribe.  Several  other  names  have  been  given  to 
the  plant,  but  the  two  which  we  have  given  are  the  best  known, 
and  the  heading  of  this  article  is  the  correct  one. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  sui>plement,  the  leaves 
of  this  species  are  very  long  and  broad  by  comparison  with 
many  which  have  since  found  their  way  into  cultivation.  The 
specimen  itself  may  be  seen  near  the  North  Gallery  at  Ivew, 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  walk  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Rhyllo- 
stachysyiridi-glaucescens,  which  is  certainly  the  first  of  this 
genus  that  was  planted  in  the  garden,,  and  the  two  may  be 
taken  as  pioneers  of  the  fine  collection  now  brought  together 
in  the  open  air  there. 

Bamboos  are  chiefly  propagated  by  division  of  the  clumps, 
the  practice  being  to  take  off  suckers  from  the  side  of  the  old 
plant  with  a,s  much  roots  attached  as  possible.  This  is  done 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  present,  when,  growth  is 
practically  commencing  for  the  season.  Suckers  taken  off 
under  these  conditions  soon  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  and 
become  established  dm  ing  the  summer  months.  Like  all  other 
evergreens,  autumn  is  an  unpropit  ious  time  for  transplanting, 
because  the  roots  do  not  get  established  before  winter,  and 
the  mutilated  roots  are  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  mois¬ 
ture  to.  support  the'  evergreen  leaves.  This  is  practically  at 
the  bottom  of  all  difficulties  in  connection  with  evergreen  sub¬ 
jects,  which  lose  a  deal  of  moisture  even,  in  frosty  weather, 
and  only  established  plants  can  supply  this  at  that  critical 
period  ;  and  if  the  above  Bamboo  were  to  find  itself  under 
such  conditions  by  transplanting  in  autumn,  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  would  succumb  during  winter  for  lack  of  moisture 
to  support  the  foliage.  This  would  almost,  certainly  be  the  case 
if  it  was  planted  in  an,  exposed  position  and  subjected  to  every 
gale  of  wind. 

By  taking  the  precaution  of  transplanting  when  growth  is 
just-  commencing  and  well  watering  the  plant  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  establishing  this  or  any  other  Bamboo  if  the  moved 
suckers  have  a.  fairly  good  supply  of  roots.  Another  point  in 
planting  Bamboos1  to  be  kept  in  view  is  shelter  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,  especially  from  the  north  and  east  sides.  As 
will  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  various  trees,  both  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous,  furnish  the  requisite  shelter  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  foliage  from  being  lashed  about  by  the  winds.  A 
good,  deep  holding  loam  is  better  than  a  light  and  sandy  one. 
There  should  be  no  stagnant  moisture,  but  if  a  fair'  supply 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  it  will  be  highly  advantageous 
to  give  a  heavy  watering  now  and  again  until  the  plants  are 
established  at  least. 


Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. — A  meeting  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  W.  Caldwell  Crawford  presiding.  Dr.  R. 
Stewart  MacDougall  exhibited  specimens  illustrating  Cocoa  and 
its  manufactured  products,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Potts,  Lasswade, 
showed  two  new  seedlings  of  the  moss  varieties  of  dwarf 
Saxifrage. 
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The  Vinery  for  the  Vines. 

How  often  are  disappointment  and  failure  with  Grapes 
{brought  about  through  not  keeping  the  real  object  of  the 
vinery  uppermost  in  the  mind.  If  the  ambition  of  the  owner 
or  oardener  is  to  grow  Grapes  in  the  best  form,  the  house  must 
|be  mainly  devoted  to  their  culture  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Vines  are  only  grown  as  ornamental  climbers,  and  a  few 
middling  bunches  of  fruit  are  all  that  isi  looked  for,  then  a 
(collection  of  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  same  house.  .  Of 
course,  there  are  many  things,  that  can  be  accommodated  in  a 
vinery'  at  certain  seasons  without,  injuring  the  Vines  or  affeeb- 
iiw  the  crop  of  fruit.  The  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice 
‘of C making  the  vinery  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  plants, 
clean,  and"  unclean,  and  generally  double  the  quantity  there 
is  room  for,  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding  being  Vines 
covered  with  mealy  bug,  thrip®,  red  spider,  etc.  Any  plants 
which  are  subject  to  these  pests  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to 
ibei  vinery;  anything  of  a  suspicious  character  should  be 
minutely  searched  before  being  taken  in,;  mealy  bug  may 
be  lurking  upon  it.  Far  better  bum,  any  such  subjects  khan 
to  run  the  risk  of  introducing  them.  Such  examination,  may 
seem  tiresome  and  occupy  considerable  time,  but  it  will  be 
repaid  tenfold,  for  only  those  who  have  had  to  cany  out  the 
operation  of  eradicating  this  pest,  when  once  established  can, 
realise  the  amount,  of  time  it  takes,  not  to  mention  the  injury 
resulting  to  the  Vines  from  the  constant  use  of  insecticides, 
scraping,  scrubbing,  etc. 

The  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  which  are 
favourable  to  the' Vines  when  being  started  are  equally  suitable 
for  many  other  things  requiring  gentle  forcing.  These  condi¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  do  not  last  long,  and 
they  should  all  be  cleared  out,  before  the  Grapes  eoine  into 
bloom.  We  often,  read  glowing  accounts  of  Vines  and  plants 
doing  wonderfully  well  together,  but  the  failures  resulting 
from  such  a,  combination,  far  outnumber  the  successes.  If  the 
production,  of  good  Grapes  is  the  object,  everything  must  give 
place  to  the  Vines  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  every 
inch  of  glass  surface,  whether  roof,  sides,  or  back,  where  light 
can  be  obtained  should  be  utilised  for  extending  the  summer 
growth  of  the  Vines,  because  the  greater  the  spread  of  foliage 
the  better  will  be  the  Grapes.  The  roots  also  claim  the  same 
attention.  Whether  provision  is  made  for  them  inside  or  out¬ 
side  the  vinery,  the  first  consideration  should  always  be  to) 
encourage  the  formation  of  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  border, 
and  to,  preserve  and  feed  them  when  there.  With  such  a 
purpose  always  in  view,  the  cultivator  must  resist,  any  tempta¬ 
tion,  to  use  the  outside  border  for  growing  any  other  plants. 
Such  a  practice  can  only  result  in  robbing  the  Vines  of  nutri¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  depriving  them  of  their  most  valuable  roots. 
If  an  outside  border  is.  objected  to  as  being  unsightly,  provi¬ 
sion  can,  be  made  for  the  roots  inside  the  house,  and  in  that) 
case,  the  presence  of  plants  in  any  quantity  will  be  prejudicial 
to  the  roots,  as  the  constant  drip  from  the  watering  required 
by  the  plants  will  in  time  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  also  impede  the  necessary  operations  and  attention  to 
the  roots  of  the  Vines. 

In  penning  these  remarks  I  have  in  mind  principally 
amateurs,  who  so  often  ask  the  question :  “  What,  is  wrong 
with  my  Grapes?  ”  Invariably  it  is  a  case  of  neglect.  Thei 
care  and  attention  which  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
Vines  have  been,  given  to-  other  tilings.  Let  me,  then,  impress 
flies, e  points  upon  the  above  class  of  your  readers  :  if  they  will 
grow  plants  in  their  vineries,  let  them  be  thinly  disposed,  and 
of  a  class  not  subject  to  insects.  Palms  and  Ferns  are  suitable. 
All  kinds:  of  Dutch  bulbs  are  amongst  the  best  things  to  grow. 
Amaryllis,  Vallotas,  etc.,  soft-wooded  plants,  such  a,s,  Fuchsias, 
Begonias,  and  Marguerites  may  be  grown  in  the  vineries  ini 
the  autumn,  when  the  Grapes  are  cut,  while  the  bouse  may  be 
gay  for  a  time  with  Chrysanthemums.  J.  W.  J. 


Sunshine  and  Fecit  Trees. — We  had  little  sunshine  last 
year.  How  will  the  grower  explain  away  the  fine  set  of  fruit? 


Window  Box  Gardening. 

A  person  need  not  necessarily  be  a  graduate  of  a  horticul¬ 
tural  college,  or  one  who  holds  advanced  views  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  living  in  a  garden  city,  to  realise  that  at 
least  one  branch  of  horticulture  is  yearly  increasing  in,  popu¬ 
larity,  viz.,  that  of  window-box  gardening.  Even  the  casual 
observer  as  lie  hurries  to  and  from  business  daily  will  tell 
you  that  there  are  more  who  take  interest  in  plants  and; 
flowers  to-day  than  there  were  ten  years  ago*,  and  what  is  the 
most  surprising  is,  that  some  who  show  the  liveliest  concern 
in  them  are  those  who  have  the  least  facilities  for  growing 
them — people  who:  possess  little  or  no'  ground,  and  therefore, 
making  the  best,  of  the  situation,  they  contrive  to  make  of 
boxes -on  their  window  sills  miniature  gardens. 

The  present  is  the  very  best,  time  to  furnish  them,  and  the 
subjects  one  may  have  are  numerous ;  there  is,  for  instance, 
that  often-used  plant,  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  which, 
owing  to  its  long,  straggling  habit,  is  well  adapted  for  planting 
in  boxes  and  allowed  to  trail  over;  the  Fuchsia,,  too,  is  of 
much  use  in  this  connection,  and  looks  well  wdien  the  dowers 
hang  over  the  front  of  the  box  ;  moreover,  these  two  subjects 
are  noted  for  their  free-dowering  tendencies.  Heliotropes, 
valued  for  their  sweetness,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  ©f 
all  blossoms,  those  having  a,  sweet  fragrance  should  be  grown 
near  to  a  room ;  then,  again,  pots  of  Mignonette  are  always 


Cymbidium  lowio-eburneum  concolor.  (See  p.  443.) 

appreciated,  and  for  a  blaze  of  colour,  especially  in  a  sunny 
situation,,  Begonias  can,  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  I  have 
bad  much  success  with  Verbenas,  planting  them  out  in  the 
boxes  in  May,  and  pinching  out  the  centre,  which  induce®  the 
formation,  of  shoots  near  the  base',  and  so  avoids  one  having 
plants  when  the  season  lias  half  gone  with  practically  leafless 
stems.  Some  there  are,  of  course,  who  will  revert  to  the 
scarlet  Pelargonium,  the  blue  Lobelia,  and  yellow  Calceolaria, 
but  one  need  not  be  conservative  in  such  matters,  for  there 
are  many  plants  that  will  answer  our  purpose  besides  the  three 
mentioned,  I  think  of  not  a,  few  annuals  met  with  in  the 
garden  that  will  help  to  brighten,  if  used,  such  as  Larkspurs, 
Asters;,  Jacobeas,  Tagetes,  Mimulus,  Petunias,  Salpiglossds. 

But  in  filling  a  window  box  one  should,  I  think,  remember 
that  as  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  dwelling  rooms  they 
should  contain  some  flowers,  at  least,  that  are  valued  for  their 
fragrance,  as  it  is  these  that  are  always  appreciated ;  one 
calls  to  mind  boxes  of  Wallflowers;  in  the  early  spring — one  in 
a,  neighbouring  village  to  where;  I  write  was  full  of  bloom  from 
October  to  April,  with  scarcely  any  break,  with  Sutton’s 
Earliest  of  All.  Heliotropes  and  Mignonette  have  already 
been  referred  to,  and  these  are;  amongst  the  sweetest  of  onr 
summer  flowers.  Another  might  be  added  in  Mathiola  bi- 
cormis,  the  night-scented  Stock,  one;  or  two  .seeds  of  which 
might  be  placed  in  a  box  with  other  things ;  of  itself,  it  is  an 
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insignificant  plant,  but  what  it  lacks  in  this  is  made  up  when 
it  exhale®  its  sweet  fragrance  in  the  evening.  Violas  are 
noted  as  much  for  their  continuity  in  flowering  as  for  their 
bright  and  charming  blossoms,  but  whilst  there  are  those  who 
give  them  place  in  their  beds  and  borders,  fail  to  apprehend 
that  they  are  of  much  value  in  a  window  box,  where  room 
can  only  be  found  for  plants  of  a,  dwarf  character.  Just  as 
prodigal  with  their  blossoms  are  the  trailing  Campanulas',  and 
are  specially  attractive  for  covering  the  front  of  a.  box  ;  C. 
isophylla,  both  the  blue  and  white,  and  C.  Mayii  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Nor  need  the  window-sill  look  anything  but 
cheerful  in  the  autumn — and  herein  lies  the  advantage  of 
growing  plants  in  pots  that  may  be  changed  as  occasion,  re¬ 
quires' — for  in  Chrysanthemums  we  have  numbers  that  in,  Sep1- 
tember  and  October  will  give  a  flush  of  beauty  that  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  any  other  flower.  Those  of  a  dwarf  habit  should 
be  selected,  such  as  Lucksby  (yellow),  Anastasie  (light,  purple), 
Ruby  King  (ruby  red),  Mytchett  (pink  and  white),  and  God¬ 
frey’s  Pet  (yellow). 

And  in  the  darkest  days  of  winter,- when  our  gardens  possess 
but  little  charm,  shrubs  at  least  will  add  a  little  interest 
to  a  window  until  the  first  gleams  of  spring  sunshine  bring 
into,  loveliness  the  earliest  of  the  bulbs  planted  months  before. 

W.  F. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

Those  requiring  plants  for  early  flowering  must  begin  with 
a  sowing  this  month;  the  end  of  June  will  be  early  enough 
for  the  main  and  final  sowing,  this  often  producing  the 
strongest  and  most  robust  plants. 

Seed  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  using  a 
light,  sandy  compost,  pressed  firmly,  and  making  the  surface 
quite  smooth.  Before  sowing,  water  with  a,  fine-rosei  can.  The 
seed  is  very  small,  therefore  will  require  careful  handling. 
Choose  a  quiet  spot  for  the  operation,  as  the  slightest  draught 
will  blow  the  seed  away.  Distribute  the  seed  evenly  over  the 
surface,  covering  with  a.  dusting  of  fine  soil.  Place,  a  sheet 
of  glass  over  each  pan,  and  on  the  top  of  this  place  some  damp 
moss  to  cheek  rapid  evaporation.  The  pots  or  pans  may  be 
placed  in  the  shady  part  of  a  vinery  to  induce  quick  germina¬ 
tion,  which  would  take  place  in  about  eight  days  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  As  soon  as  the.  seedlings  are  through  they 
will  require  attention  by  removing  to.  a  cool  and  more  airy 
structure.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  commence  pricking 
them  out  into,  pots  or  pans,  allowing  11-  in.  between  each  plant. 
Shading  is  of  great  importance,  and  from  the  time  the  first 
seedling  makes  its  appearance  never  allow  the  plants  to 
become  dry.  Give  frequent  sprinklings  of  rain-water.  In 
about  a  month  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  their  first  shift 
into  thumb  pots ;  these  will  require  careful  crocking.  A  good 
rich  porous  soil  is  best,  to  use,  consisting  of  good  yellow  loam  ; 
prefer  that  which  has  been  stacked  for  a  season,  adding 
leaf-soil,  with  a  good  proportion  of  silver  sand.  After  potting, 
remove  to  a,  cold  frame,  giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  the  plants  will  have 
reached  4-in.  pots,,  in,  which  they  should  winter.  Always  keep, 
them  cool  ;  the  more  air  that  can  safely  be  given  the  better, 
not  using  fire  heat,  as  long  as  the  temperature  can  be  main¬ 
tained  at  45  deg.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  green  fly,  so> 
troublesome  to  the  plants.  Growth  will  commence  early  in, 
March ;  they  will  now  require  their  final  shift  into  8-in.,  pots. 
If  extra  large  specimens  are  required,  a  few  of  the  largest 
plants  may  be  potted  into  10-in.  pots,  using  a  good  rich,  at, 
the  same  time  a  porous  compost,  which  must  be  pressed 
firmly,  but,  not  overdone.  Keep  the  plants  growing  steadily 
and  cool ;  a  light  airy  greenhouse  would  now  suit  them, 
admirably. 

Calc„eolaria,s  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years  by 
careful  crossdertilisation  of  the  finest  types,  and  will  thrive 
under  intelligent  treatment ;  they  are  quick  in  resenting 
neglect  or  careless  treatment.  Extreme  variations  of  temperar 
ture  are  injurious  and  will  often  prove  fatal  ;  therefore,  to 


obtain  satisfactory  returns,  scrupulous  attention  must  b 
given  them  and  will  amply  repay  the  cultivator. 

Wm.  Jas.  Pextox. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens',  May  12,  1904. 


An  Ornamental  Bed. 

Soane  years  ago  several  large  beds  were  made  on  the  law: 
here  and  planted  with  Rhododendrons',  which  grew  well,  an, 
when  in  flower  were  very  much  admired. 

It  was  thought,  however,  that  when  out  of  flower  the  bed 
looked  somewhat  dull  and  uninteresting,  so-  it  was  decided  b 
take  the  largest  and  most  prominent  in  hand,  and  bv  tin 
addition  of  various  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  to-  add  colour 
and  by  so  doing  to  make  it  more  bright  and  attractive. 

The  Rhododendrons  were  severely  thinned  by  taking  plant 
out  here  and  there  and  planting  them  elsewhere.  Those  lef 
were  trimmed  iq>  a  little.  The  whole  bed  was  them  dottec 
over  with  standard  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  Prunus  Pis 
sardii,  C-ornus  in,  variety,  Golden  Elms,,  and  Privet,  with  s-trow 
plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  Helianthus  Miss  Hellish 
and  a  few  other  bright  herbaceous-  plants. 

Near  the  margin  at  intervals  were  planted  American,  Azalea 
in  mass,  also  single  specimens  of  Acer  palmatum,  the  varied 
atropurpureum  being  especially  handsome ;  Skimmia  fragrans 
Andromeda  floribunda  (the  young  shoots  of  this  is  a  loveh 
colour  at  this  time  of  the  year),  dwarf  Golden  Privet,  Ceano 
thus  azure  us,  and  Hydrangea,  paniculata.  The  whole  bed  war 
then  dotted  over1  with  Daffodils  in  clumps  of  the  various  sorts. 

In  summer,  round  the  margin,  Pelargonium  Henri  Jacoby, 
edged  with  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  is-  usually  planted 
the  Pyrethrum  generally  being  left  after  the  Pelargoniums  are 
lifted  till  the  bedding  season  comes  round  again,  when  it  is 
replaced  by  younger  plants. 

It,  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bed  is  now  always  bright  with 
foliage.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  bloom  for  the  greater 
part,  of  the  year.  J.  R.  Allan. 

.Ashurst  Park  Gardens. 


Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 

The  extraordinary  floriferousness  of  these  plants  this  year, 
both  fin  Nature  and  under  cultivation,  is  common  comment. 
By  “  Polyanthuses  in  Nature”  I  refer  to  the  “  many-flowered  '’ 
Primula  veris,  which  is  abundant  yet,  even  in  brick-and-mortar 
Middlesex.  In.  many  places  I  have  remarked  these  beaut, ifu1 1 
border  Primulas,  but  in  none  more  particularly  than  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Here  they  vie  with  the  gardens  at 
Hampton  Court.  At  least  one  large  bed  near  the  Palm  stove 
is,  or  has  been,  a  cynosure.  I  have  never  seen  the  like  at  Kewi 
before.  These  plants  appear  more  like  Primroses  at  first,  but 
ultimately  develop  into  full-blown  Polyanthuses.  These  are 
evidently  garden  hybrids,  and  range  in  colour  from  pure  white, 
parsing  through  various  shade®  to  dark  rich  crimson.  More¬ 
over,  the  plants,  were  of  great  size,  and  some  possessed  quite 
500  or  600  flowers.  The  numbers,  of  course,  are  only  approxi¬ 
mate,  and  were  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  trusses  or  umbels 
with  the  average  number  of  pips.  If  to  this  be  added  the  same 
number  of  plants,  one  can  easily  conceive  the  value  of  such  a, 
bed  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  verge  round  this  bed  was  worn  with  admirers,  and  yet 
I  heard  one  lady  say  :  “  I  don’t  like  these  flowers  y  I  never  did.” 
There  is  no  accounting  for  individual  idiosyncrasies.  There 
are  many  such  who  go  to  Kew  and  who  are  unable — like  this 
lady — to'  see  wonderful  floral  effects  even  when  their  attention 
is  directed  to  them.  However,  this  grand  display  of  hybrid 
Primroses  must  have  given  peculiar  satisfaction  to  large 
numbers  of  persons,  for  the  general  tone  of  exclamation  was 
highly  refined. 

In  suburban  gardens  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rely  on  seedlings, 
which  should  be  put,  into  their  places  early  in  the  autumn. 
Stools  which  have  been  divided  are,  in  smoky  areas,  too  much 
dependent  on  the  ensuing  summer  conditions.  C.  B.  G. 
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ianchester  horticultural  and  botanical. 

May  21st  to  25th. 

Tn  accordance  with  long-continued  custom,  the  above  society 
tered  for  the  Lancashire  horticulturists  by  continuing  their 
'  ]] -known  and  much-appreciated  Whitsuntide  show.  As  usual, 
,.ny  of  the  exhibits  were  of  the  highest  character,  showing  mai- 
jl lous  culture  and  careful  selection  of  types.  For  the  first 
L  Manchester  was  before  the  Temple,  which  proved  the  means 
reducing  considerably  the  fine  groups  of  Orchids,  but  the  loss 
these  was  fully  compensated  by  other  forms  of  the  floricul- 
ral  world,  the  annexe  possibly  showing  to  finer  advantage  than 
any  previous  occasion. 

Competitive. 

The  classes  were  not  well  filled  generally,  although  in  some 
ses  the  exhibits  were  of  a  splendid  character. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Orchids  in  bloom  (amateurs)  Mr. 

Holbrook,  gardener  to  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow,  had 
e  premier  position  with  a  very  charming  lot,  including  Cattleya 
endelii  Sanderii,  C.  Skinnerii,  C.  Ashworthii,  Laeliocattleya 
hoebe,  and  others.  Mr.  E.  Nisbort,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  A. 
ass,  Burton-on-Trent,  was  second  with  a  good  selection  ;  Mr. 

Gould,  gardener  to  Mrs.  S.  Wood,  Glossop,  had  the  remain- 
hg  award. 

Collection  of  Orchids  arranged  for  effect  (nurserymen)  was 
on  by  the  usual  champions,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
ith  a  grand  display  set  up  in  the  form  of  two  half  circles  on 
groundwork  of  moss  and  Fern.  The  most  noticeable  forms 
Vere  Laelia  purputata  in  grand  variety,  Cattleya  Skinnerii, 
ineidiiun  macranthum,  Cypripedium  gTande  atratum,  Laelia 
enebrosa,  L.  Skinnerii  alba,  etc. 

Collection  of  Odontoglossums  (amateurs):  E.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
igain  proved  the  victor  with  a  bank  of  high  quality,  including 
Jdontoglossum  crispum  Sir  J.  Goldsmid,  0.  Pescatorei,  and 
ithers. 

Ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  (nurserymen) :  The 
Uieltenham  firm  again  upheld  the  position  of  honour  with  well- 
lowered  examples  of  Anthurium  sclierzerianum,  Erica  depressa, 
md  E.  Cavendishii,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  H.  fuchsioides, 
izalea  Mrs.  Turner,  Cedonulli  and  La  Victoria,  Bougainvillea 
Cypherii,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourii.  These  were  arranged  at 
he  back  of  the  Orchids,  with  large  Palms,  etc.,  making  a  large 
md  highly  effective  group  at  the  end  of  the  show  house. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  (amateurs) :  Thomas 
darker,  Esq.,  was  second. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  not  less  than  150  square  feet 
amateurs):  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  James  Brown,  Esq. ,, 
.vas  the  first  and  only  contributor.  His  collection  was  of  much 
merit,  in  which  W.  A.  Richardson  Rose,  Palms,  Caladiums., 
Crotons,  etc.,  were  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  not  less  than  100  square  feet 
(amateurs):  The  prizemen  were  Thomas.  Shawcross,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Mulloy,  gardener  to  Thomas  Harker,  Esq.,  Witlier- 
ington. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  not  less  than  300  square  feet 
(nurserymen) :  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  held 
the  first  position  that  they  have  graced  for  many  years.  The 
arrangement  was  in  their  well-known  style,  in  which  Bamboos, 
Palms,  Crotons,  Amaryllis,  Caladiums,  etc.,  were  placed  to 
advantage. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  were  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  class,  but  the  judges  considered  that  their  ex¬ 
hibit  could  not  be  fairly  compared  with  Messrs.  Ker’s,  and  there¬ 
fore  awarded  a  special  prize  of  £20,  the  same  value  as  the  first 
prize.  This  exhibit  was  composed  chiefly  of  Acers,  with  other 
rare  deciduous  trees  charmingly  arranged  in  its  subdued  colour¬ 
ing..  Tins  exhibit  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  many  visitors. 

Six  foliage  plants  :  First,  Thomas  Harker,  Esq.,  with  Palms 
and  Ferns  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Kelly,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Aitken, 
Fallowfield. 

Collection  of  Roses:  James  Brown,  Esq.,  with  w’ell-flowered 
plants  of  finished  blooms  and  good  foliage  ;  Thomas  Harker, 
Esq.,  second. 

Six  exotic  Ferns  :  Mr.  Harker  occupied  the  leading  position  ; 
Mrs.  Aitken  and  Major  H.  Cardwell  the  remaining  awards. 
Eight  plants  for  -dinner  table  decoration  :  The  awards  went 
o  Major  Cardwell,  G.  H.  Gaddum  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Shawcross, 

Esq. 

Twelve  Cinerarias  :  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  gardener  to  Stanley  Pear¬ 
son  Esq.,  led  with  grand  plants  of  Stellata  forms  ;  second,  G.  H. 
Gaddum,  Esq.  Twelve  Calceolarias  :  The  winners  were  Stanley 


Pearson,  Esq.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Seal,  gardener  to  E.  Behrens,  Esq. 
and  J.  Brown,  Esq.  Twelve  Gloxinias  :  Mr.  E.  Unsworth,  gar¬ 
dener  to  E.  FT  Shepherd,  Esq.,  first;  Thomas  Harker,  Esq., 
second. 

Thirty  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  :  Thomas  Shaw¬ 
cross,  Esq.,  lecl.  Twelve  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  T.  H.  Tliorley, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Pownall ;  second.  Major  H.  Cardwell  ;  third, 
Joseph  Holt,  Esq. 

For  the  best  collection,  not  less  than  50  varieties,  arranged 
for  effect  (nurserymen) :  Mr.  John  Robson  was  well  ahead  with 
bright,  well-grown  forms  ;  Caudwell  and  Sons  and  Mr.  J.  Derby¬ 
shire  followed. 

Three  hardy  Ferns:  Mr.  J.  Derbyshire.  Six  hardy  Ferns: 
Thomas  Harker,  Esq.,  won  with  well-grown  varieties  ;  second, 
Mr.  John  Donovan,  gardener  to  Major  H.  Cardwell.  Six 
Adiantums  :  Mr.  H.  Barber,  gardener  to  C.  Slater,  Esq.,  Bram- 
hall,  was  to  the  fore  with  fresh  plants  ;  the  remaining  awards 
went  to  J.  Barker  and  E.  Behrens,  Esqrs. 

Twelve  Begonias  in  bloom  :  Major  H.  Cardwell  proved  the 
winner . 

Twelve  pots  Pansies  or  Violas  :  The  first  and  second,  Mr.  Jos. 
Holt,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  and  Mr.  J.  Robson. 

Six  Coleus  :  Messrs.  S.  Pearson,  J.  Brown,  and  Major  Card- 
well  were  placed  as  named.  Six  Caladiums :  E.  H.  Gaddum, 
Esq.,  led  with  excellent  plants  ;  Major  Cardwell  second,  and  T. 
Shawcross,  Esq.,  third. 

Dinner  table  decoration  was  well  won  by  Mr.  J.  Nixon,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Oswald  Robinson,  Esq.,  for  a  chaste  design,  in  which 
Schizanthus,  Oncidiums,  and  Laelias  were  used  to  advantage  ; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Goolden,  Manchester,  second. 

N  ON-COMPETITIVE. 

As  usual,  this  section  was  well  filled  with  some  excellent 
groups,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
showq  for  which  the  following  awards  were  made  : — ‘Gold  Medals 
— Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  for  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Sarracenias,  well  grown,  which  formed  a  unique 
display. 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre,  for  a  capital  collection 
of  Orchids,  well  set  up,  and  included  good  types  of  Cattleya 
Skinnerii  alba,  C.  schilleriana,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  O. 
v.  cobbianum,  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae,  etc. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  for  an  imposing 
display  of  Darwin  and  May-flowering  Tulips,  with  grand  flowers, 
which  should  prove  an  incentive  for  the  greater  attention  to  this 
noble  class  of  hardy  bulbs.  Amongst  the  best  were  Flora’s 
Ornament,  Bronze  King,  elegans  alba,  gesneriana  spathulata, 
Hobbema,  La  Merveille,  Mrs.  Moon,  etc. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  pleasing  display  of 
mixed  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  in  which  Clematis,  Acers, 
Lilacs,  Roses,  and  others  were  made  the  most  of. 

Silver  Gilt  Medal. — Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot, 
made  their  usual  annual  contribution  with  well-flowered  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  in  which  Pink  Pearl  and  Cynthia  were  conspicuous. 

Silver  Medals. — Messrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham, 
staged  Palms,  Richardia  Pentlandii,  well-flowered,  alpines  in 
variety,  and  their  new  art  metal  stands  for  cut  flowers. 

Mr.  John  Robson  showed  Orchids,  which  included  large  plants 
of  Cattleya  Skinnerii,  Carnations,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  staged  May  and 
Darwin  Tulips. 

W.  Duckworth,  Esq.,  had  a  group  of  Orchids  in  which  Onci- 
dium  marshallianum,  Laelias,  Odontoglossums,  etc.,  were  well 
staged. 

Awards  of  Merit. — E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  for  Dendrobium  hybrid 
(nobile  x  macrophyllum)  and  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon  ;  Messrs. 
John  Cowan  and  Co.  for  Odontoglossum  crispum,  a  pleasing 
colour  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cypher,  for  Laelia  purpurata  Duchess,  L. 
Emperor,  Vanda  teres  gigantea,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Clayii. 

As  usual,  the  arrangements  were  of  a  satisfactory  character, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the  courteous  curator. 


NATIONAL  TULIP. 

May  I7th. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  exhibits  were  more  numerous 
than  we  have  seen  on  some  previous  occasions,  but  a  little  more 
space  would  have  been  advantageous  to  properly  display  the 
distinct  and  beautiful  type  of  Tulips  enjoying  the  favour  of  a 
special  society.  The  number  of  exhibits  brought  forward  and 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  promoters. 
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The  English  florist  Tulip  has  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  as 
May  Tulips  generally,  and  the  fine  mild  weather  which  we  have 
enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  brought  on  the  lulips 
very  rapidly,  although  some  of  the  exhibitors  considered  that 
the  show  was  held  a  little  early  for  them  Some  few  years  ago 
we  witnessed  the  show  when  it  was  held'  in  connection  with 
the  R.H.S.  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  the  earlier  period  for  the  show  on  this  occasion  it  ha 
considerably  increased  in  size.  ,  m 

The  leading  award  for  12  distinct  varieties  of  rectified  tulips 
was  secured  by  Miss  Wilmott,  Warley  Place  Great  Warley  who 
joined  the  exhibitors  for  the  first  time.  A  silver  cup  went  with 
the  award.  She  had  very  fine  flamed  bizarres  in  San  Jose  and 
others,  while  her  feathered  bizarres  included  that  splendid 
variety  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Annie  McGregor  and  Mabel  were 
very  choice  amongst  feathered  Roses.  The  second  award  was 
secured  by  Mr.  A.  Chater,  Cambridge,  who  had  sonic  very  good 
blooms  of  well-known  standard  varieties.  Air.  ■} ■  VV.  .Bentley, 
Stake  Hill,  Manchester,  came  in  third.  ' 

In  the  class  for  six  rectified  Tulips  Mr.  J  W.  Bentley  came 
to  the  front.  He  was  closely  followed,  however,  by  Miss 
Willmott,  while  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  Cambridge,  came  m  third. 

The  leading  prize  for  three  feathered  Tulips  was  taken  by  Miss 
Willmott,  who  had  beautiful  varieties  in  Mrs.  Cotton  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  had  to  be  content 
with  second  place. 

The  last  named  took  the  lead,  however,  for  three  flamed  iu  ips, 
showing  some  beautiful  varieties.  Messrs.  W.  Peters  and  A. 
Chater  “took  the  second  and  third  places  respectively.  . 

Miss  Willmott  also  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  six  distinct, 
varieties  of  breeder  Tulips,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Adonis,  Gold- 
finder,  Annie  McGregor,  etc.  The  last-named  variety  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  in  the  breeder  stage  finer,  in  fact,  than  in  any 
of  “the  rectified  forms.  A  large  silver  medal  went  with  the 
prize  for  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  had  the  best  three  varieties  of  breeder 
Tulips,  while  Miss  Willmott  was  second  and  Mr.  W.  Dunn  third. 

The  class  for  single  blooms  brought  a  considerable  number  of 
flowers,  as  they  had  to  represent  each  of  the  six  classes  into 
which  florists’  flowers  are  divided.  Five  prizes  being  offered  also 
wave  winners  a  good  opportunity^  Here  again  Miss  Willmott 
took  the  lead  for  a  feathered  bizarre,  Mr.  A.  Chater  was  second. 
Mr  J.  F.  Kew,  Southend,  had  the  best  feathered  Bybloemen, 
followed  by  Mr.  Chater.  Mr.  W.  Dunn  had  the  best  flamed 
Bybloemen,  beating  Mr.  -I.  W.  Eentley. 

Miss  Willmott  secured  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  flamed 
Roses.  Mr.  A.  Chater  had  the  best  feathered  Rose,  and  was  also 
second  in  this  section. 

In  a  class  for  bizarre  Rose  and  Bybloemen  breeders,  the  lead¬ 
ing  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  who  was  followed 
by° Miss'  Willmott  and  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  had  the  best  bizarre  breeder.  Miss  Willmott 
was  both  first  and  second  in  the  section  for  Bybloemen  breeders, 
and  Mr.  W.  Dunn  took  similar  honours  for  'Rose  breeders. 

Some  special  prizes  were  offered  as  a  memorial  for  Samuel 
Barlow,  and  the  first  prize  for  two  rectified  Tulips  was  secured 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bentley,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Dunn. 

Prizes  were  offered  to  growers  of  less  than  400  bulbs  of  English 
Tulips  of  flowering  size.  There  was  not  much  competition,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Kew  secured  the  first  prize  in  each  of  two  classes. 

The  premier  feathered  Tulip  was  shown  by  Mi-.  A.  Chater. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  had  the  premier  flamed  bizarre.  The  best 
breeder  bizarre  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall. 


Death  from  an  Orange  Pip.— The  district  coroner,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Deane,  held  an  inquest  'ait  Wymeswold  on  the  11th  inst.  touching 
the  death  of  Alfred  Eggleston,  the  three-year-old  child  of  Janies 
Eggleston,  of  Thorpe-m- the- Glebe.  The  mother  stated  that  on 
April  23rd  slie  gave  the  hoy  a,  piece  of  orange,  and  he  appeared 
to  choke.  Witness  could  not.  find  -anything  in  his  throat,  but 
the  lad  said  bis  chest  hurt  him.  Two  days  later  she  called  in  Dr. 
Hicks,  who  attended  the  boy  till  about  three  weeks  ago:  Fanny 
Mills,  the  grandmother  of  the  deceased,  said  the  boy  came  to 
stay -  with  her  at  Wymeswold,  and  was  in  good  health, 
but  used  to  cough  a  -great  deal,  especially  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  One  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  boy  bad  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  ran  to-  her.  He-  seemed  t-o-  choke,  and 
died  in  'her  arm®  in  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  Hicks  stated  that  lie 
could  not  find  trace  of  any  foreign  substance  in  the  throat-,  but 
after  bearing  Ms  evidence  the  jury  found  that  -deceased  died  from 
suffocation  by  misadventure,  having  -accidentally  swallowed  an 
Orange  pip. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists.— Tli-e  Rev.  Gordoul 
Salmon,  cha-plain  to  the  society,  having  sent  an  invitation  toj 
visit  him,  view  his  gardens  and  orchards-  at  Ship-ton,  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  friends,  numbering  upwards -of  40,  availed  themselve- 
of  bis  kindness,  and  journeyed  on  the  11th  inst.  by  char-a-banc. 
Mr.  Salmon  is’  well  known  -as  an  expert  in  the  cultivation  of' 
hardy  fruits.  His  trees  -are  simply  perfection  of  health  and  train¬ 
ing.  They  are  literally  sheets  of  bloom,  and  those  who  have  seen 

them  will  not  readily  fo-rg-et  the  sight. 

*  *  *■ 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural  Society. — 
Additional  attractions  have  been  secured  for  the  summer  show 
of  the  above  society  on  Wednesday,  July  6th,  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Upper  Arboretum.  The  committee  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  magnificent  band  of  His  Majesty’s  Grenadier  Guards,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Williams,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon. 
bandmaster,  to  give  two  concerts,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Messrs.  Herbert  J.  Cutbusli,  James  Preece,  J.  Mclndoe,  and 

S.  T.  Wright  will  act  as  judges. 

*  *  * 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Show: — At  the  Bath  Show,  which 
opened  at  Swansea, on  the  19th  inst-.,  Messrs.  Merryweather,  who 
again  undertook  the  fire  protection,  had  some  novel  exhibits.1 
These  included  a  portable  draining  and  irrigation  pump 
driven  by  a  petrol  motor,  a  portable  fire  pump  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  a  number  of  other  new  fire  extinguishing  appliances., 
A  powerful  motor  steam  fire-engine,  similar  to  that  recently; 
sup plied  to  Earl  Fitzwdlliam,  was  ?Jso  exhibited,  as  well  as  a 
“  Gem  ”  horse-drawn  steamer,  built  for  the  Devon  County 
Asylum. 

*  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement] 
Society. — “  Selaginellas  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  members  of  this  society  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  Osborn. 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  it  was  most  -exhaustively  and  ably  dealt 
with.  These  highly  decorative  plants,  lie  said,  had  been  some¬ 
what  neglected  of'  late  years,  because,  perhaps,  tile  glowing 
bright  colours  found  in  flowering  plants  were  more  attractive 
to  the  -eye  and  created  more  demand,  yet  when  they  examined 
the  beautiful  fronds  of-  well-grown  plants  their  forms  should 
gain  a  greater  popularity  than  at  present.  Intermixed  with 
flowering  plants,  they  ought  surely  to  deserve  a  place  of  Higher 
rank.  The  propagation  took  place  by  spores,  although  not  ofter 
adopted,  except  in  hybridising,  the  principal  method  being  by 
division  ancl  cuttings.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich,  made 
of  loam,  leaf  soil,  sifted  peat,  and  sand,  good  drainage  being 
very  essential.  The  atmosphere  around  them  should  be  kept 
humid,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering,  especially 
through  the  winter,  .gome  cut  blooms  of  new  hybrid  Iris  and 

new  Tulips  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  last  meeting  of  the  1993  ancl  1904  session  ol 
the  above  association  was  held  in  the  club  room,  and  was  largely 
attended,  over  one  hundred  members  being  present.  The  pre¬ 
sident  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton)  presided.  The  subject  arranged  foi 
the  evening  was  “  The  Decoration  of  Vases  with  Flowers,”  anc 
Mr.  J.  T.  Powell  gave  one  of  his  interesting  practical  demonstra 
tions  in  this  popular  section  -of  floral  art.-  In  his  remarks  lit] 
pointed  out  that  if  gardeners  would  take  up  this  subject  more 
fully  and  make  themselves  competent  in  this  branch  of  the  pro 
fession  a  great  saving  in  flowers  would  be  the  result.  5  anom 
examples  were  given  and  suggestions  made  with  Bougainvilleas 
Narcissi,  Arums,  Tulips,  Schizanthus,  clouble-flowered  Almond 
Magnolias,  Wild  Cherry,  Violets,  Primroses,  etc.  A  splendid 
discussion  was  maintained  by  Messrs.  Tunbridge,  Lever,  Hinton 
Alexander,  Chambers,  Bassel,  Judd,  Turnham,  Neve,  Fry,  a-nc 
the  president.  Messrs.  Bracher  and  Sydenbam,  silversmiths 
Reading,  kindly  lent  a  selection  of  silver  bowls  and  vases  foi 
t-h-e  purpose.  During  the  evening  the  prizes  awarded  in  tin- 
essay  competition,  “  The  Carnation  and  its  Culture,”  were  dis 
tributed.  The  winners  were,  over  25  years  of  age :  first,  Mr, 
W.  Turnham,  Culham  Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames : 
second  and  third,  equal,  Mr.  T.  Judd.  The  Gardens,  Hatcligate 
Reading,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor,  Bracknell.  Under  2-5  years  o 
age  :  first,  Mr.  H.  Wynn,, The  Gardens,  'Cressingham, ’“Reading  - 
second,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hicks,  The  Gardens,  Bearwood  ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wadge,  The  Gardens,  Eaton  Had,  Chester.  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  V.M.H.,  Edenside,  Great  Rookham,  kindly  judged  thy 
papers  in  the  second  division,  and  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  The 
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Warren,  Hayes  Common,  the  junior  division.  The  exhibits  at 
this  meeting  were  confined  to  bunches  of  flowers,  which  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  inmates  of  the  Royal  Berks  Hospital  after  the 
meeting.  The  response  to  the  invitation  was  a  large  one  ;  over 
500  bunches  were  staged,  comprising  Narcissi  of  leading  varieties, 
Arums,  Schizanthus,  Veronieums,  Cineraria  stellata,  Primula 
obeonica,  Lilac,  Amaryllis,  Spiraea,  Anthuriums,  Wallflowers, 
Azaleas,  Acacia,  Cydonia  japonica,  Crown  Imperials,  Polyanthus, 
Hyacinths,  Laurustinus,  Anemone,  Violets,  Primroses,  Tulips, 
Jonqu  Is,  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Magnolias,  Mignonette, 
Deutzia,  etc.  These  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Barnes,  Boxall, 
Bailey,  Butcher,  Carter,  Cox,  W.  F.,  D. ,  and  E.  J.  Dore, 
Durrant,  Exler,  Fry,  Foster,  Hinton,  Hall,  R.  A.  Hatton,  Judd, 
Lever,  Lees,  Loader,  Moody,  Marchant,  Murby,  Nash,  Neve, 
Powell,  Price,  Pembroke,  Slvfield,  Tunbridge,  Turnham,  W. 
Townsend,  Viner,  Wilson,  Weston,  Wheeler,  "Wicks,  and  C. 
Woolford. 


Cherries  are  Cheat. — Immense  quantities  of  Asparagus  and 
Cherries  are  arriving  daily  at  Folkestone  Harbour  for  the  London 
markets.  The  Cherry  crop  in  France  is  described  as  magnificent. 

*  *  -a  * 

Gat; d ex  for  Prestatyn  S"hool. — The  Prestatyn  School  Board 
has  allotted  plots  in  the  school  grounds  for  gardening  lessons, 
in  accordance  with  the  code,  and  a  practical  expert  has  been 
engaged  as  instructor. 

-x-  as  * 

Nosegays  ox  the  Bexch. — At  the  opening  of  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  on  the  16th|  inst.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  civic  digni- 
.taries,  as  usual  in  the  summer  months,  carried  nosegays  of 
choice  flowers,  and  on  the  desks  on  the  bench  sweet-smelling 
herbs  were  sprinkled — a  relic  of  the  days  when  gaol  fever  was 
rife. 

AS  * 

Business  Transaction  by  Cable. — A  well-known  firm  of 
Glasgow  florists  received  a  cable  on  May  19th  from,  the  leading 
florist  in  New  York,  asking  them  to  send  a  wreath  to  a  funeral 
in  Cathcart,  thus  showing  that  distance  is  no  barrier  toj  such  a 
transaction.  A  lady  died  in  Cathcart,  and  the'  announcement 
was  cabled  to  a  relative  in  New  York.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  Glasgow,  the  relative  called  upon  the  leading  New  York, 
florist,  who  at  once  cabled  to  the  Glasgow  firm,  who  were  able 
to  complete  the  transaction  in  a  few  hours. 

■)>'  ~.i  vc 

Gold  in  Potatos. — The  demand  for  seedling  Potatos  at  extra¬ 
ordinary  prices  has  not  yet  become  exhausted.  Al.r.  E.  W.  Cross., 
a  nur.  erynian,  of  Wisbech.,  has  just  purchased  for  no  less  than 
£4  an  Eldorado  Potato  plant,  which  up  to  the  present  is  a.  record 
for  any  kind  of  Potato  plant.  The'  shoot  was  one  of  ten  from 
a  tuber  presented  as  a  birthday  gift  to-  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
White,  of  Spalding.  An  Eldorado  banking  account  has  already 
been  opened  on  behalf  of  the  fortunate  youngster,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  by  the  time  Master  White  is  a  year  old  the  original 
gift  will  have  brought,  him  in  £120.  Half  a  stone  of  these  famous 
Eldorados  have  also  been  sold  for  autumn  delivery  at  £24  10s. 

*  -it  * 

Valuable  Palm  in  Madagascar. — The  marrow  of  a  Palm  tree, 
the  Satromabe,  is  eaten  by  the  Sakalaves  of  Ambongo,  in  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  tree,  which  appears  to  be  the  Medemia  nobilis, 
is  common  there  by  the  side  of  the  sea  and  rivers.  After  beating 
the  trunk,  which  contains  two  to  five  kilograms  of  marrow,  the 
oakalaves  extract  the  marrow,  then  dry  and  powder  it.  AI. 
Jumelle,  of  the  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Chemistry  of  the 

acuity  of  Sciences,  Marseilles,  finds  it  to  contain  over  60  per 
cent  of  starch,  nearly  13  of  cellulose,  over  10  of  albuminoid 
matter,  over  one  of  fatty  matter,  and  over  eight  of  mineral  salts. 

e  c  uef  salts  are  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium  (com¬ 
mon  salt),  and  phosphate  of  lime,  but  there  is.  also  a  little 

lagnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron.  The  important  point  is,  how- 
^r’  •  le  mchness  of  the  Palm  flour  in  albuminoids,  it  being 
the  T 101  ^Matos,  Manioc,  or  Cassava,  the  Sweet  Potato,  and 
ne3  0  g^ame’  for  these  only  contain  respectively  over  6,  over  3, 
of  +V  a  and  *?ver  7  per  oent-  of  nitrogenous  matter.  The  fecula 
to  +w  ,5?  suPerior  in  quantity,  is  inferior  in  quality 

to  that  of  the  other  tubercles,  H  J 


Countryside  Beauty. — The  countryside  is  now  very  beautiful, 
tho  Chestnut,  Lilac,  and  Laburnum  trees  being  in  full  bloom, 
while  the  orchards  are,  masses  of  beauteous  blossom.  The  foliage 
everywhere  is  of  that  delightful  fresh  green  typical  of  spring. 
Grass  is  growing  strongly,  and  in  the  woods  there  are  extensive 
patches  of  Bluebells. 

*  as 

A  Japanese  Garden. — Leicester  is  having  a  Japanese  garden 
laid  out  in  one  of  its  principal  parks.  It  will  contain  miniature 
mountain  ranges,  clumps  of  Bamboo,  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  a  lake  with  an  island  in  the  centre.  There  will 
also  be  a  number  of  stone  lanterns,  without  which  no  garden  in 
Japan  would  be  considered  complete. 

■x-  *•  * 

Cheap  Asparagus. — Quite  recently  the  enormous  consign¬ 
ments  of  Asparagus  to  the  London  market  created  a  glut  which 
brought  down  prices  to  an  abnormal  figure,  and  so  plentiful  ivas 
the  supply  that  even  the  hawkers  carried  what  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  regarded  as  an  aristocratic  vegetable  into 
the  unfamiliar  regions  of  the  East  End.  Again,  large  quantities 
of  Asparagus  have  been  received  at  Covent  Garden  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  prices  are  consequently  down.  Although 
much  of  the  Asparagus  is  French,  a  good  half  is  English,  with 
the  bright  green  stalks  and  delicate  flavour  beloved  of  the 
epicure. 

*  As  * 

Harbinger  or  Summer. — As  the  Campion  gives  its  Latin  name 
Lychnis  to  various  moths  that  feed  on  it  in  their  caterpillar 
state,  so  Lady’s  Smock  gives  a  Latin  name — <Cardamines 
— to  that  exquisite  butterfly  the  Orange  Tip,  which  some 
of  the  old  writers  on  insects  used  to  call  the  Wood  Lady.  The 
Orange  Tip  is  perhaps  the.  fourth  butterfly — -setting  aside  the 
eight  hibernated  butterflies — Small  Tortoiseshell,  Large  Tor¬ 
toiseshell,  Peacock,  Red  Admiral,  Camberwell  Beauty  (very 
rare),  Sulphur  or  Brimstone,  Comma,  and  possibly  the  Painted 
Lady — to  appear  in  the  English  spring.  The  Holly  or  Ivy  Blue 
come  first,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Cabbage  White  and 
the  Large  White  butterflies.  Next  will  come  the  Orange  T ip, 
and  with  it  early  summer  days. 

*  *  * 

Derby  Gardener’s  Claim.— At  the  Derby  County  Court,  on 
May  18th,  Julge  Lindley  heard  a  case  in  which  a  gardener  named 
Samuel  Fowkes,  of  Cowley  Street,  Derby,  claimed  £10  damages 
from  the  Chemical  Union  Company,  Ipswich,  for  illegal  distraint. 
The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  having  purchased  some 
chemical  manure  from  defendants  and  delayed  payment,  he  was 
served  with  a  County  Court  summons  for  the  amount  of  the  pur¬ 
chase,  £1,  with  costs.  He  forwarded  £1,  which  the  defendants 
agreed  to  accept  in  full  settlement,  but  a  month  later  two  bailiffs 
levied  an  execution  on  his  goods  for  £1  8s.  He  subsequently 
wrote  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  refunded  him  the  £1  8s.  and 
offered  him  £2  as  damages^  but  he  refused  to  accept  that,  his 
trade  having  suffered  in  -consequence  of  the  action  of  the  bailiffs. 
The  defendants  considered  £2  damages  a  reasonable  sum,  but 
judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  £3,  with  costs. 

■X*  -X*  -X- 

Canada’s  Gre  at  Trees. — As  far  north  as  Alaska  (we  read  in 
an  official  statement  just  issued  of  the  “  Forest  Wealth  ”  of 
British  Columbia),  the*  coast  is  heavily  timbered,  the  forest  line 
folloivin.g  the  indents  and  river  valleys  and  fringing  the  mountain 
sides.  Logging  operations  so  far  ha.ve  extended  to  Knight’s 
Inlet,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  opposite  the  north 
end  of  Vancouver  Island.  Here  the  Douglas  Fir,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  widely  dispersed  of  the  valuable  trees,  disappears 
altogether,  amd  the  Cypress,  or  Yellow  Cedar,  takes  its  place. 
North  of  this,  Cedar,  Hemlock,  and  Spruce  are  the  principal 
timber  trees.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Douglas  Fir 
(Pseudotsuga.  Douglasii)  was  named  after  David  Douglas,  a  noted 
botanist,  who  explored  New  Caledonia  in  the  early  twenties  of  last, 
century.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed  tree,  being  found  from 
the  coast  to  the  summit  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  as  far 
east  as  Calgary  and1  as  far  north  as  Fort  McLeod.  On  the  coast 
it  attains  immense  proportions,  is  ve ry  high,  and  clear  of  imper¬ 
fections,  sometimes  towering  300  ft.  in  the  .air,  and  having  a.  base 
circumference  of  from  30ft.  to  50  ft.  The  best  averages,  hoAvever, 
are  150  ft.  clear  of  limbs  and  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter.  This  is 
the  staple  timber  of  commerce,  often  classed  by  the  trade  as 
Oregon  Pine.  It  has  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  Oak, 
with  .great  strength,  and  has  a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  beinv 
especially  -adapted  for  construction  work.  It  is  scientifically 
described  as  standing  midway  between  the  Spruce  and  the 
Balsam,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Macoun,  the  Dominion 
naturalist,  is  a  valuable  pulp-making  tree. 
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Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Mr.  George  Clinch,  whose 
Guide  toi  Kent  was  'well  received  a  short  time  back,  has  now 
written  a  little  book  dealing  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  island 
which  “  of  all  the  southern  isles  holds  the  highest  place,”  as 
Drayton  writes.  In  this  volume  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
embody  some  of  the  more  interesting  facts  about  an  island  of 
peculiar  natural  beauty  and  charm,  and  not  without  historical 
associations  of  considerable  importance.  The  book  is  one  of  the 
Little  Guides  series,  and  contains  16  illustrations  by  Mr.  F.  D. 

Bedford,  together  with  several  plans  and  a  good  map. 

*  *  * 

The  Fountains  in  Kensington  Gardens. “  D.”  writes  to 
“  The  Times,”  under  the  date.  May  10th.:— “  It  is  now  more  than 
12  months  since  the  fountains  have  played  in  tihiei  ornamental 
basins  at  the  Bayawaber  end  of  the  Long  Water  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  while  a  gang  OiLmen  have  employed  their  time  in  and 
about  the  engine-house.  Slay  I  use  yonr  columns  to  ask  the 
authorities  how  much  longer  they  will  allow  this,  job'  to  last? 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  supervision,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
again  go  without  the  fountains  thist  summer  if  the  men  continue 
to  find  employment  there.  The  water1  in  the  basins  last  summer 
was  -at  times  far  from  sweet.  What  it  will  be  like  this  summer , 
if  we  ever  get  any  warm  weather,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  a  matter 

of  public  health,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  economy.” 

*  *  * 

The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Rhyl. — Among  the  many  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Rhyl  alb  this  season  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Grange 
Road  take  a  very  high  place.  The  delights  of  the  country  may 
he  enjoyed  there  without  a  long  absence  from  town.  Should 
the  wind  be  high  outside,  the  many  hedges  and  'trees  effectually 
screen  the  loiterers  in  the  gardens.  Sheltered  from  the  dust 
and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  sunshine,  visitors  can  imagine  them- 
S€1T€S  far  from  the  busy  town.  Just  now  the  fruit  trees  arie  a  mass 
of  delicate  pink  blossom,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  music  of  the 
feathered  “songsters  of  the  grove,”  and  all  vegetation  bears 
its  dainty  robe  of  spring.  On  the  13th  a  large  party  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  spending  a  happy  time  on  the  lawns,  and  thoroughly 
appreciating  the  delights  of  “  tea  in  the  open.  The  value 
of  time  spent  there  in  the  'freish  air,  amid  all  the  beauties  of 
nature,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Accompanying  them,  ini 
addition  to  parents,  was  “  grandpa,”  whose  lustrous  eyes  and 
smiling  clean  boyish  face  gave  scant  indication  of  the  eighty- 
and  more  winters  which  have  gone  over  the  head  of  this  un¬ 
assuming  grand  old  man  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,.  E.C. 


Dark-Coloured  Primula  obconica. 

I  should  he  obliged  if  you  can  inform  me  if  it  is  usual  to  get 
such  a  rich  colour  in  Primula  obconica.  This  I  have  selected,  from 
year  to  year,  and  grown  from  division  every  spring.  They  are 
much  admired  by  all  who  see  them.  (J.  R.  W.) 

The  trusses  of  bloom  you  sent  are  very  rich  in  colour,  though 
not  the  darkest  which  we  have  now  seen  in  Primula  obooniioa. 
We  have  seen  a  variety  with  flowers  -so  dark  that  they  can  be 
properly  -described  as  rich  car-mine.  We  should  describe  yours 
as  rich  dark  purple.  The  general  run  or  average-  -of  the  species  is 
very  much  paler  ,  so  that  yours  may  be  regarded  -a,s-  -a  very  good 
selection  indeed,  and  worthy  of  perpetuation  until  von  can  get  a 
better.,-  Instead  of  propagating  it  by  division,  we  should  advise 
you  to-  save  seeds  from  plants  having  the  very  -best  colour,  and 
when  these  oo-me  into  bloom  sav-e  the  very  best  -of  them,  again. 
By  repeated  sowing  and  selection  in  this  way  you  may  in  time 
not  only  increase  the  size-  of  the  flowers-,  but-  get  various  rich  and 
dark  colours. 

Spotted  Odontoglossum. 

I  have  enclosed  a-  bloom  of  Odontoglossum  crispumi  for  your 
opinion.  It  was  imported  last  May  along  with  a  few  others.  It 


lias  made  a  small  bulb,  and  flowered  with  four  blooms  on  the 
spike.  The  imported  bulbs  are  very  large,  so  that  the  flower  will 
get  larger  year  after  year.  Would  you  give  yonr  opinion  as 
regards  the-  markings  and  substance  of  the  flower  through  your 
valuable  paper  ?  (Thomas  Andrew.) 

The  flower  you  sent,  was-  of  small  size,  but  exceedingly  pretty. 
All  parts  of  the  flower  are  well  formed,  and,  provided  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  maintained  and  the  segments  are  well  overlapped,  as 
the-  plant  increases  in  strength  we  believe  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  very  goo-d  thing.  It  was  to  be  exp-e-eted  that  the  flowers  would 
be  small  when  flowering  for  the  first  time,  as  they  usually  go 
back  in  size,  including  the  piseudo-bulb-s,  but  if  you  manage  the 
latter  properly  they  will  increase  in  size,  and  so  will  the  flowers. 
The  spots  were  of  small  size,  but  exceedingly  numerous,  covering 
all  parts  o-f  the  flower,  and  they  were  of  a  dark  brownish  crimson. 
We  should  ve-ry  much  like  to  see  this  flower  when  the  plant  has  got 
e-sta-bli.shed. 

Flower  of  Dendrobium. 

Will  you  please  say  whether  the  Dendrobium  I  send  you  is  rare 
or  not?  (Harry  Siieard.) 

The  flower  you  sent  us  differed  from  the  ordinary  by  having  a 
rich  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  Some  people  would  call  this 
Dendrobium  ja-mesianum,  but  the  latter  is  the  scarcer  plant,  and 
differs  in  structure.  As  far  as  rarity  is  concerned  amongst  varie¬ 
ties  of  these  two,  yours  may  be  regarded  as  holding  -an  inter¬ 
mediate  position,  -being  a  very  good  variety  of  D.  infundibulum. 

Propagating  Polyanthus. 

I  have  several  very  fine  varieties  of  Polyanthus,  including 
white-  and  yellow,  which  I  wish  to-  propagate.  What  is  -the  best 
method  -of  doing  this,  as  I  want  to-  preserve  the  varieties? 
(H.  W.l 

The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  lift  the  plants  entirely  now 
that  they  are  out  o-f  bloom,  and  -carefully  b-reak  them  up  into  as 
many  pieces  a-s  there  a-re  crowns.  An  old  knife  that  has  a  sharp 
blade  would  be  very  serviceable  for  this  operation,  as  it  would 
enable  you  to  separate  the  crowns  without  destroying  too-  many 
of  the  leaves  o-r  the  roots.  Previous  to  this  you  should  prepare 
-a  pie-c-e  of  ground  for  them  on  the  north  side  of  a.  wall  or  in  some 
part  -of  the  garden  where  they  will  be  moist  -and  shaded  during 
the  greater  part  o-f  the  day,  but  particularly  iu  the  afternoon. 
This-  piece  of  ground  should  be  well  manured,  and  leaf  mould 
would  a-lsoi  be-  serviceable  if  farmyard  -manure  is  -scarce.  After 
having  dug  and  levelled  the  ground,  you  may  plant  the  crowns  a 
foot  a-pa-rt  each  way,  or  a  little  less  if  ground  is-  scarce.  Water 
them  well,  and  repeat  t-his  at  intervals  until  the  plants  get  estab¬ 
lished,  if  t-hei  weather  proves  dry.  While  propagating  your  plants 
in  this  wa-y  it  would  also-  b-e  advisable  to  raise  young  plants  from 
seeds  o-f  -the  very  best  varieties,  and  if  -a  plant  or  t-wo<  of  the  very 
be-s-t  colours  have  set  plenty  of  -seeds  it-  would  b-e-  worth  your  while 
to  mark  those  plants  and  leave  them  undisturbed  for  the  purpose 
of  seed  saving.  You  can  frequently  improve  upon  your  strain  by 
this  means,  and  you  can  nearly  always  rely  upon  seedlings  being 
more  robust-  than  divisions  of  the  old  plant. 

i  v 

Lapagerias  and  Slugs. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  for  some  hint  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
slugs  or  some  other  enemy  which  seems  determined  to  eat  through 
t-lie  you-ng  shoots'  of  Lapagerias  close  to  the  ground.  (0.  Mill- 
ward.) 

You  should  search  the  soil  a-ro-und  -the-  base  of  the-  plants, 
,-scra.ping  it  -away  from  the  stems  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
any  of  the  nfara-uders  are-  hidden  there.  Some-  time  after  dis¬ 
turbing  the  soil  you  might  have  another  look,  as  the  disturbance 
often  causes  -the-  slugs  to  come-  out.  Having  taken  these  pre¬ 
liminary  measures,  you  should  then  wind  some-  cotton  wool  round 
the  young  shoots,  not  too  t  ightly,  but  close  to-  the  ground,  and  for 
6in.  o-r  Sin.  up,  leaving  the  wool  until  th-ese  shoots-  have  hardened. 
Some  people  have  -also  resented  to-  the  u-se  o-f -‘panes  of  glass-  or 
slate-s,  making  boxes,  as  it  were,  round  the  base  of  the  stems  to 
keep  the  slugs  away,  hut  the  cotton  wool  will  b-e'  more  effective, 
and  prevent  them  from  crawling  to  the  higher  and  unprotected 
parts  of  the  shoots. 

Vines  with  Aerial  Roots, 

One  of  our  Vines  has  produced  a  large  number  of  roots  up  the 
stem.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  if  they  should 
he  cut  off?  (Vitis.) 

The  roots  on  the  stem  of  the  Vine  may  have  been  caused  or 
induced  to  grow  by  a  too  -close  and  moist  atmosphere.  There 
are  other  causes,  however,  which  sometimes,  produce  the  same 
result.  If  the  border  is*  in  any  way  wet  or  waterlogged,  then 
this  would  prevent  the  proper  roots  from  performing  their  func¬ 
tions  properly,  and  the  Vine  in  its  endeavour  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  supply  of  moisture  throws  out  roots  above  the  surface  of 
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APPOINTED  by  ROYAL  WARRANT  MANUFACTURERS  of  HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY  to  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VIL 

RANSOMES’  LAWN  MOWERS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


All  MacMies 
sent  carriage 
paid  on  a 
Month's  Free 
Trial. 


PATENT  AUTOMATON"  &  “  AUTOMATON  MINOR.” 

The  Best  General  Purpose  Machines. 

PATENT  AUTOMATON,  8  in.  to  24  in.  wile. 
AUIOMATON-MINOR,  10,  12,  and  14  in.  wide. 


POSSESS  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 
EMBODIED  IN  NO  OTHER  MACHINES. 

‘Empire’  &  ‘Empire-Major,’ 

NEW  SIDE-WHEEL  MACHINES 
of  the  highest  order.  Will  do  first-class  work. 

EMPIRE,  10  in.  to  16  in.  wide. 
EMPIRE-MAJOR,  17  in.  to  21  in.  wide. 


VIEW  OF 
PATENT  SPRING 


“  ANGLO  PARIS’’  and  “LlON."-The  Eest  Light 
Machines  suitable  for  Ladies  and  Amateurs. 

ANGLO  PARIS,  6  in.  to  20  in.  wide. 

LION,  9  in.  to  15  in.  wide. 


lOXkXES, 


EXXMEI 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES 

SRIEG 


FREE  ON 

,  Ltd. 


“HORSE  and  PONY  ”— The  Best  Large  Machines. 
26.in.  to  48  in.  wide. 

MOTOR  LAWN-MOWERS.  — In  various  sizes. 
APPLICATION  TO 

11  Wortes,  IPSWICH 


To  Seedsmen, 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Engineers 

SEEKING  TRADE  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Messrs,  maclaren  &  sons,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  have  pleasure  in 

announcing  that  they  have  been  appointed  Sole  Contractors  for  the  Official  Publications  of  the  forthcoming 
Cape  Town  International  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  November,  December,  and  January.  The 
Corporation  of  Cape  Town  have  granted  the  use  of  Green  Point  Common,  and  the  Exhibition  and  Grounds  will  cover 
150  acres.  The  Exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  Viscount  Milner,  the  principal  Corporations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  merchants  in  South  Africa. 

The  Official  Publications  are : — 

1.  The  Official  Catalogue  and  Guide  for  South  African  Buyers. 

2.  The  Official  Popular  Guide  to  the  Exhibition. 

3.  The  Daily  Programme  of  Entertainments. 

The  publications  will  contain  the  description  of  exhibits  and  business  announcements  of  many  hundreds  of  the 
leading  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  circulation  will  exceed  by  tens  of  thousands  that  ot  any  technical 
medium  circulating  in  South  Africa,  and  firms  desirous  of  placing  their  specialities  before  buyers  in  this  important 
market  should  secure  advertising  space  early. 

A  full  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 

MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  &  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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the  soil.  If  the  border  has  been  in  such  a  condition  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  chances  are  that  the  proper  roots  are  decayed. 
You  need  not  cut  off  the  roots,  as  they  will  do  no  particular 
harm,  but  die  away  in  the  autumn,  or,  at  all  events,  they  may 
be  cut  off  them.  In  the  meantime  you  should  examine  the 
state  of  the  border  and  the  roots  to  see  in  what  condition  they 
are.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  disturb  them  much  at  this 
period,  but  you  might  rectify  the  border  to  some  extent  by  see¬ 
ing  that  the  drain  has  a  proper  outlet,  and  that  all  superfluous 
moisture  can  drain  away.  Some  time  in  September  the  whole  of 
the  soil  of  the  border  might  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  fresh 
material  if  it  is  really  in  a  bad  condition  at  present.  This  work 
should  be  quickly  performed,  and  the  fresh  material  put  in  at 
once,  and  if  sunshine  is  present  you  must  shade  the  house  during 
the  whole  operation  and  for  a  day  or  two  after  until  the  roots 
begin  to  take  a  fresh  hold. 

Mulching  Raspberries. 

Some  time  ago  you  had  an  article  in  The  Gardening  World 
about  the  value  of  mulching  Raspberries.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  say  when  this  should  be  done  ?  Would  grass  mowings 
be  suitable  for  this  purpose  1  If  so,  what  depth  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  ?  (T.  G.  H.) 

Grass  mowings  would  be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,,  and 
you  can  commence  mulching  the  ground  at  once.  It  need  not 
be  of  any  particular  depth  to  commence  with,  but  may  have  a 
coat  all  over  the  ground  at  once.  When  the  grass  is  again  mown 
you  can  add  another  coating,  and  so  on  until  the  layer  of  grass 
is  about  3  in.  in  depth.  That  we  should  think  would  be  quite 
suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  because  the  repeated 
layers  of  grass  will  settle  down  very  closely.  Even  2  in.  would 
be  quite  enough,  as  the  line  grass  makes  a  very  close  layer  ;  it 
will  at  the  same  time  furnish  some  little  food  for  the  plants. 
Provided  we  have  a  wet  season  you  may  err  in  having  a  thin 
layer  rather  than  a  thick  one,  which  would  thus  allow  what 
sun  we  get  to  warm  the  ground,  and  thus  serve  to  ripen  the  fruit 
and  make  good  canes. 

Transplanting  Doronicums. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  break  up  and  transplant  Doronicum 
plantagineum  ?  The  plants  have  been  in  bloom  for  a  long  time, 
but  by  the  time  they  have  finished  dry  weather  may  set  in,  and 
our  soil  gets  very  dry,  so  that  the  roots  and  foliage  would  be 
sure  to  suffer  if  disturbed  at  that  time!  (Doronicum.  ) 

If  strong  plants  are  your  object,  it  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  transplant  or  break  up  the  clumps  once  a  year.  A  very  suit¬ 
able  time  for  this  purpose  would  be  in  September,  when  you 
may  get.  autumn  rains,  The  soil  would  be  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  plants  would  begin  to  re-establish  themselves  at 
once  and  even  to  grow,  so  that  they  would  practically  establish 
themselves  long  before  winter.  The  pieces  could  also  be  broken 
up  in  March,  but  as  that  would  delay  their  flowering  period,  we 
should  prefer  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 

Young  Apple  Trees  Eaten. 

I  send  you  some  specimens  of  young  Apple  shoots,  which  have 
been  gnawed  by  some  insect  or  other  pest,  to  see  if  you  can  tell 
me  what  is  likely  to  have  done  it,  and  what  I  should  do  to  stop 
it.  (T.  M.) 

There  are  several  beetles  which  attack  the  Apple  and  allied 
trees,  and  very  likely  the  one  that  has  been  destroying  the  young 
shoots  of  your  Apple  trees  was  Phyllobius  oblongus,  which  is 
one  of  the  more  common.-  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  spread 
white  sheets  under  the  trees  just  before  leaving  off  work  in  the 
evening.  After  dark  you  should  go  round  with  a  lantern  and 
turn  the  light  upon  the  trees  over  the  sheets.  The  branches  may 
also  be  shaken,  and  this  will  cause  the  beetles  to  drop  on  the 
sheets  below.  You  can  then  secure  them  before  they  have  time 
to  escape  by  searching  the  sheets  with  the  lantern.  This  might 
be  done  on  several  successive  nights,  and  you  will  soon  reduce 
or  exterminate  the  pest  by  this  simple  though  troublesome 
means. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  R.)  Fritillaria  Imperialis,  the  Crown  Imperial. — (G.  C.) 
1,  Centaurea  montana  2,  Lunaria  annua  ;  3,  Hesperis 
matronal  is  ;  4,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  ;  5,  Iris  germanica  ;  6, 
Fritillaria  Meleagris. — (T.  W. )  1,  Miltonia  Roezlii  ;  2,  Oncidium 
leucochilum  ;  3,  Oncidium  sarcodes  ;  4,  Cypripedium  barbatum 
Crossii  ;  5,  Odontoglossum  andersonianum  ;  6,  Cattleva 

Mendelii,  a  fairly  good  variety. — (R.  W.  W.)  1,  Pyrus  flori- 
bunda  ;  2,  Syringa  persica  ;  3,  Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus  ; 
4,  Cytisus  purpurens  ;  5,  Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea. — 
(E.  A.  R.)  1,  Boronia  heterophylla  ;  2,  Begonia  metallica  ;  3, 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans ;  4,  Nephrolepis  Duffii  5, 
Cytisus  prolificus  ;  6,  Coronilla  glauca  ;  7,  Sparmannia  africana. 


— (B.  W.  F.)  1,  Sedum  acre  aureum  ;  2,  Saxifraga  hirta ;  3 
Veronica  repens  ;  4,  Saxifraga  Sibthorpii  ;  5,  Rubus  arcticus.— 
<W.  Renton)  1,  not  recognised  ;  2,  Pellionia  da.vauana  ;  3,  Til- 
landsia  Lindeni  ;  4,  Zebi'ina  pendula. — E.  W.  1,  Oxalis  flori- 
bunda;  2,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  minor;  3,  Centaurea  montana  ■  4, 
Helleborus  orientalis  ;  5,  Trollius  asiaticus. 
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Obituary. 


Mr.  P.  M ‘Arthur. 

At  the  ripe  old  age  of  83,  Mr.  Peter  M’Arthur,  for  thirty  years 
gardener  to  Sir  John  Leng,  M.P.,  Kinbrae,  Newport,  Fifeshire, 
passed  away  on  the  18th  inst. 


Mr.  Thos.  Smith. 

The  death  has  occurred  at  Blackpark,  Stranraer,  N.  B.,  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  famed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as 
a  grower  of  Roses.  He  was  the  oldest  nurseryman  in  Scotland, 
and  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 


Mr.  David  Lindsay. 

Mr.  David  Lindsay,  gardener,  of  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee, 
passed  away  suddenly  on  the  12th  inst. 


Fixtures  for  1904. 


MAY. 

31st. — Essex  Agricultural  (two  days).  Temple  Show  of  the 
R.H.S.  (three  days). 

JUNE. 

2nd. — Huntingdon  Horticultural  28th. — R.H.S. 

Society. 

14th. — R.H.S.  29th.— Farnham  Rose  Assoia- 

22nd. — Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  tion. 

Association.  ,  • 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


'actus  Dahlia  Spitfire. 

(See  coloured  Supplement.) 

The  greatest  improvement  lias  taken 
lace  in  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  from  an  exhibi- 
ion  point  of  view,  rather  than  that  of  garden 
ecoration,  of  late  years.  In  the  handsome 


variety  under  notice  we  have  a  notable  ex¬ 
ception,  showing  that  some  raisers  are  giving 
attention  to  the  decoration  of  the  garden 
quite  independently  of  exhibitions.  A 
Cactus  Dahlia  intended  merely  for  the  show 
boards  may  be  very  beautiful  to  look  at  in 
the  cut  state,  but  if  seen  growing  upon  the 
plant  the  effect  might  be  relatively  poor 
and  disappointing.  To  be  of  real  service  for 
garden  decoration,  the  flowers  may  vary  in 
form,  but  they  should  be  of  distinct  colours 
and  stand  clear  above  the  foliage.  The 
flower-stems  should  also  be  able  to  support 
the  blooms  without  staking,  and  the  blcomsi 
should  be  abundantly  produced.  The  variety 
Spitfire  is  purely  intended  for  garden  decorar 
ticm,  and  has:  flowers  of  moderate  size,  but  of 
a  clear  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  inclining  to 
red,  very  brilliant  and  effective  even  at  a: 
distance:.  The  plant  itself  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
but  carries  its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage 
on  long  stalks  similar  to'  that  represented  in, 
our  coloured  plate  this  week.  A  large  trial 
of  Dahlias  was  made  in  the  gardens::  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  last 
year,  and  this  was  one  amongst  the  few  which 
was  honoured  with  an.  Award  of  Merit,  as  ai 
garden  variety.  The  plant  grew  4  ft.  there, 
and  took  the  attention  of  the  committee  by 
its  bright  colour  and  the  way  it  held  up  its 
flowers.  As  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our 
illustration,  the  florets  are  not  revolute  at  the 
sides  or  rolled  up,  as  in  the  more  popular 
form  for  exhibition,  but  are  flat  and  pointed. 
The  variety  was  sent  to  Chiswick  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  who  sent 
us  specimens  at  our  request.  Dahlias  of  all 
kinds  always  grow  much  taller  in  the:  south 
than  they  do  in  the  north,  and  as  it  is  re- 
garded  as  a,  dwarf  variety  after  trial  at 
Chiswick,  it  would  even  be  dwarf er  if  grown 
in  the  Midlands  or  in  Scotland.  The  shorter 
season  and  the  cooler  climate  are  conducive 
to  dwarfness,  and  if  this  variety  behaves  as 
Dahlias  do  there,  it  would  make  an.  admirable 
subject  for  bedding  purposes.  Even  to  those 
who  do  not  object  to  bedding  Dahlias  4  ft. 
high,  it  would  make  an  admirable  subject 
with  much  less  formality  than  many  of  the 
old  show  and  decorative  varieties  that  are 
usually  grown  for  bedding  purposes.  Seeing 
that  these  flowers  were  grown  at  Rothesay, 
we  feel  confident  that  this  variety  would 
succeed  and  produce  perfectly  double  flowers 
in  any  part,  of  Britain  where  Dahlias  can  be 
grown. 

—  o  — 

Plan  Drawing  at  Edinburgh. 

For  some  years  past  prizes  have  been 
offered  by  the  Royal  Caledonian,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  for  plans  drawn  by  under¬ 
gardeners.  The  results  were  declared  at  the 
show  which  opened  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hugh  Barton, 
The  Gardens,  Bank  House,  Blackburn  ;  tiie 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Dixon,  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith ; 


the  third  was  taken  by  Mr.  Daniel  Scott,  The 
Gardens,  Dysart  House,  Dysart ;  and  the 
fourth  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Knight,  Fa.mby 
Gardens,  Otley,  Yorkshire.  Two  other  com¬ 
petitors  were  highly  commended  and  com¬ 
mended  respectively.  Twenty-six  plans 
were  sent  in  for  competition. 


- — o- 


Wcathcr  and  Vegetal  ion  in 
Glasgow. 

In  summing  up  his  report  on  the  weather 
for  1903,  Mr.  Whitton  .says  that  owing  to 
the  mild  character  of  February  and  March 
following  the  intense  cold  of  January,  trees 
and  shrubs  began  to  expand  their  buds,  so 
that  when  the  disastrous  frosts  occurred 
during  the  middle  of  April  vegetation,  of 
various  kinds  was  severely  injured.  The 
frosts  completely  ruined  the  fruit  crops  of  all 
trees  and  bushes  which*  happened  to>  be  in 
bloom  and  seriously  crippled  many  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  This  effect  was  more  or 
less  evident  for  some  time  until  tardy  growth 
had  made  reparation.  Owing  to  the 
saturated  condition  of  the  ground,  difficulty 
was  experieneedin  getting  seeds;  to  germinate 
and  growth  was  very  slow,  especially  on 
heavy  soils.  Harvest  was:  late,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  anything  but  satisfactory.  Est  ablished 
trees  and  shrubs  did  fairly  well,  but  recently 
transplanted  subjects  were  less  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  weather  on 
people,  the  writer  says  that  the  community 
enjoyed  comparative  immunity  from  disease. 
He  considered  that  the  heavy  rains  carried 
down  many  noxious  impurities  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  also  washed  away  impuri¬ 
ties  that  would  have  had  undesirable  effects 
if  the  season  had  been:  a  warm  one. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College. 


The  report  of  this  college  for1  the  past  year 
is  now  upon,  our  table.  Its  attention  is  now 
devoted  solely  to  the  training  of  women. 
The  residence  formerly  occupied  by  the  men 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Colonial  Branch 
of  the  college.  We  note  that  D.  Shove  has 
gained  the'  Marshall  Scholarship  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  biological  research,  while  M.  Wilson 
took  the  Murchison:  Prize  for  biology.  _  For 
the  seventh  time  in  nine  years  the  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  offered  by  the  R.H.S.  at  their 
examination  was  taken  by  a  student  of  the 
college — namely,  W.  Brenchley.  The  report 
state's  that  the  demand  for  women  gardeners 
continues.  Several  appointments  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  including  head  gar¬ 
deners  gardeners,  under-gardeners,  com¬ 
panion’  hardeners,  and  appointments  m 
schools  and  institutions.  The  prize®  were 
distributed  by  Lady  Francis  Balfour  m  July. 
A  Nature  Study  course  is  projected  for 
August  1st  to;  13th  next,  this  to  be  held  at 
the  Horticultural  College.  The  instruction, 
however,  will  be  given  out  of  doors  under 
weather  is  fine. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. —  Seldom  have  we  experienced  a  more  favourable 
period  for  the  plants  which  were  raised  in  heat  and  put  out! 
into-  their  permanent  quarters  during  last  month,  and  as  a 
quick,  early  growth  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  large, 
shapely  bulbs,  there  is  every  reason  to>  believe  that  good  results 
will  be  achieved  diming  tire  coming  season.  Generally  speak' 
ing,  the  Onion  fly  does  but  little  damage  to  Onions  treated  in 
this  way,  and  by  taking  the  necessary  precautions  one  may 
practically  defy  any  serious  mishap  from  this  cause.  Where 
surface  dressing,  by  way  of  horse-droppings,  etc.,  lias  not  been 
resorted  to-,  keep'  the  surface  soil  constantly  stirred,  and  am 
hot,  dry  porous  land  I  would  certainly  advise  mulching  imme¬ 
diately  alter  this  date.  Soot,  and  some  form  of  reliable  patent 
vegetable  manure  should  bet  applied  in  equal  quantity  at  least 
once  every  ten.  days.  This  is  best  distributed  between  the 
plants  during  showery  weather  in  the  evening,  but  in  hot, 
dry  weather  it  should  be  well  watered  in,  and  the  crop,  will  be 
much  benefited  if  the  tops  are  well  damped  over  with  tepid 
water  every  fine  afternoon  or  early  evening.  Keep  a  strict 
look-out  for  mildew,  and  immediately  any  traces  of  it  are 
observed  carefully  remove  every  affected  part  and  burn  imme¬ 
diately  and  dust  the  bed  with  black  sulphur  and  slacked  lime, 
asi  when  allowed  to  go.  unchecked  it  spreads  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Sowings  made  in,  the  open  should  be  partially 
thinned,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  g‘o.  to  the1  extreme  ini 
this  in  any  case  the  first  time,  and  especially  so  where  both 
systems  of  culture  are  practised,  as  the  small  bulbs  are  equally 
serviceable,  and  the  maggot  may  yet  play  sad  havoc  with  them. 

Winter  Onions. — These  in  many  cases,  are  showing  an  undue 
tendency  to  run.  to  flower,  not  only  among  those  that  were 
sown  early,  but.  I  havei  noticed  many  equally  bad  from  seed 
which  was  sown  quite  at  the  end  of  August.  These  should  be 
picked  out  and  the  plants  chosen,  for  immediate  use,  as  they  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  of  any. use  for  developing  into  large  bulbs. 
Abundance  of  manure  Avater  should  be  frequently  given,  a, si  well 
a,s  occasional  doses  of  soot  and  artificial  manure. 

Celerv.  —  Take  every  opportunity  of  getting  out  the  suo- 
cesisional  sowings  into  well-prepared  trenches.  Lift  with  a 
good  ball  and  plant  firmly.  The  earliest  plants  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  a.Avay  apace,  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  them 
to  promote  a  free,  succulent,  unhindered  growth.  Soot  is  one 
of  the  best,  fertilisers  I  know  for  Celery,  and  in  addition,  when 
applied  in  good  time,  does  much  to  prevent  the  crop,  being 
infested  Avitk  the  Celery  fly.  Many  are  under  the  impression 
that  it  does  but,  little  good ;  neither  does  it  after  the  fly  has 
once  deposited  its  eggs,  but  there  is  no,  doubt  whatever  if  it, 
is  applied  frequently  in  a  fresh  condition  from  the  time  the 
plants  are  quite  young  till  the  growth  is  practically  completed 
it  does  much  to  prevent  any  serious  injury  from  this  cause. 
Remove  all  side  growths  as  they  are  made,  and,  a,s  is  generally 
known,  Celery  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and  when  planted 
properly  in  good  trenches  it  can  hardly  be  overwatered. 
Celeriao  should  also  be  planted  on  enriched  and  well-prepared 
ground  on  the  flat.  A  serious  mistake  in  growing  this 
vegetable  is  often  made  by  overcroAvding  the  plants.  Plenty 
of  room  should  be  allowed  all  ways,  or  poor  roots  will  bei  the 
result..  As  with  Celery,  so  with  this,  abundance  of  moisture 
must  be  given,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead  during  the  groAV- 
ing  season. 

Runner  Beans. — Lose  no  time  in  thoroughly  staking  these, 
both  which  have  been  raised  and  planted  out  from  under  glass 
and  those  sown  in  the  open,.  I  am  a  staunch  advocate  for  very 
long  poles  or  sticks,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  much 
heavier  crops  are  obtained  and  better  results  follow  in  every 


Avav  when  plenty  of  room  upwards  is  allowed  them.  Make  one! 
more  good  sowing  in  the  open. 

Sow  Endive,  Chicory,  Corn-Salad,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  often 
and  in  small  quantities.  Wage  war  against  weeds,  and  keep 
the  hoes  constantly  at  work  when  weather  permits.  Where 
box  edging  is  used  this  should  be  neatly  trimmed  and  every¬ 
thing  relative  to  the  kitchen  garden  made  tidy. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Sambucus. — Although  one  cannot  claim  for  the  Sambucus 
or  Elders  that  they  are  of'  any  particular  value  as  flowering 
shrubs,  yet  in  a,  collection  of  any  pretensions  many  are  of 
great  beauty  as  foliage  plants,  and  can  be  used  with  marked 
effect  for  several  purposes.  They  are  also  valuable  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  very  poor  soils  or  in  positions  Avne  re  many  other  shrubs 
would  prove  a  failure.  Their  culture  is  extremely  simple,  but 
to  obtain  the,  best,  and  most  pleasing  results  it  is  necessary  that 
some  attention  be  annually  given  to  priming.  If  left  to  them¬ 
selves  they  assume  a  somewhat  unsightly,  neglected-looking 
appearance,  and  the  golden-foljaged  forms  do  not  retain  their 
beautiful  colouring.  Excepting  one  or  two  varieties,  all  those 
which  are  mentioned  should  be  cut  hard  down  early  in  the 
spring,  and  a  pleasing  growth  of  medium  size  and  height  is 
then  maintained. 

Propagation,  is  readily  done  by  cutting  the  pruned  shoots' 
into  medium  lengths  arid  firmly  inserting  them  in  a  shady 
border,  Avliere  they  easily  root,  and  can  be  lifted  in  the  autumn. 

The  Common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra),  Avhich  lias  large  cymes 
of  yelloAvish-Avhite  flowers  succeeded  by  buncdies  of  black 
berries,  has  several  excellent  varieties  which  deserve  larger 
cultivation  than  they  at  present  receive.  The  golden  variety 
(S.  nigra  foliis  aureis)  is  the  most,  showy,  and  a  fine  shrub  for 
massing,  as  it,  retains  its  colour  and  produces  a  very  fine  effect. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  good,  open  position,  for  if  shaded  at 
all  the  leaves  assume  a  sickly  green  hue\  At  the  edge  of  a 
lake  or  any  large  sheet  of  water  a,  bold  group  isi  not  excelled 
by  any  other  shrub.  S.  nigra  argenteorvariegata.  is  a  small 
grower,  which  requires  but  little  pruning  and  is  worthy  of  a 
good  position  on  the  front  of  a  sln-ubbery.  The  Cut-leaved 
Elder  (S.  nigra  laciniata)  is  also  well  adapted  for  massing, 
being  a  pleasing  green,  and  the  leaves  are  conspicuous  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  divided.  There  is  also'  a,  white- 
fruited  kind  named  S.  nigra  fructo-albp,  and  the  someAvhat  neA\ 
variety,  S.  nigra  .tenuifolia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ol 
dwarf  shrubs,  Avhich  also  needs  lightly  pruning.  S.  nigra 
pyramidalis  (of  which  I  enclose  a  photo)  has  a,  remarkable 
appearance  either  in  summer  or  with  the  stems  bare.  These 
grow  closely  together  and  upright,  and  the  leaves  also  cling 
to'  the  stem,  being  intense  deep  green  in  colour.  The  shoot; 
should  only  be  lightly  shortened  back.  S.  racemosa  is  ar 
ornamental  species  greatly  resembling  S.  nigra,  except,  that 
the  berries,  are  scarlet.  There  arc  two  excellent  varieties  botl 
Avith  laciniated  foliage,  the  one  being  green  and  the  othei 
golden.  This  is  named  S.  r.  serratifolia,  a, urea,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  in  cultivation.  It  should  be 
planted  in  a  good  loamy  soil  in  an  open  position  and  be  pruned 
hard  annually. 

Exochorda  (Spiraea)  grandiflora. — Though  sometimes  called 
a  Spiraea,  this  handsome  shrub  bears  no'  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  family,  and  at  this  season  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  of  shrubby,  fairly  quick  growth,  witli 
pure  white  flowers  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
shrubbery  or  on  the  lawn,,  where  it  can  fully  develop,  it  forms' 
a  magnificent  specimen;. 

Choisya  ternata. — This  beautiful  Mexican  shrub  is  flowering! 
with  great  freedom  this  year,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the. 
best,  of  evergreens.  So  far  we  have  found  it,  perfectly  hardy! 
in  this  locality  without ^any  protection,  though  in  cold  districts 
it  is  advisable  to  give  it  a  sunny  wall,  and  in  such  a  position, 
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it  is  very  fine.  Planted  in  the  open,  however,  its  true  character 
is  seen  to  much  better  advantage,  and  it  forms  a  dense  shrub 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height.  The  foliage  is  always  good, 
being  a  dark,  glistening  green,  and  the  flowers,  white  in  colour, 
are  produced  so  thickly  as  to  almost  hide  the  leaves.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Mexican  Orange  Flower,  as  it  much 
resembles  Orange  blossom,  and  is  very  sweetly  scented.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  growths  strike  easily  if  placed  in  a  gentle 
beat.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seedling  Orchids. — With  the  advent  of  the  month  of  June, 
the  Orchid  hybridist  has  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  to  enable  him  to  produce  the  most  desirable 
results  in  growth  the  facilities  of  our  all  too  short  summers 
provide.  In  the  case  of  seedling  Cattleyas,  Laelia.s,  and  Den- 
drobiums,  the  seed  sown  in  February  will,  in  many  cases,  have 
had  the  seedlings  pricked  off  by  the  end  of  March  and  early 
in  April.  These  will  now  be  producing  strong  roots,  and 
are  therefore  ready  to  be  transferred  to  single  pots. 

I  have  for  years  advocated  in  The  Gardening  World  the 
desirability  of  providing  a.  separate  existence  for  each  plant 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by  transferring  them  to 
separate  pots-  -  For  this  purpose*  it  is  well  to*  have  at  hand  an, 
ample  supply  of  “  thimble  pots.”  These  are  about-  |  in.  in, 
diameter,  and  can,  be  procured  from  any  nurseryman!  who 
makes  the  raising  of  Orchid  seedlings  a  speciality.  Place  one 
or  two,  small  pieces  of  broken  crock  at  the  bottom,  then,  fill 
the*  pots  with  a.  compost  of  equal  portions  of  leaf-soil,  finely 
broken  peat,  and  chopped  sphagnum,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  rough  sand  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  porous.  Press 
this  compost  firmly  into  the  pots,  shear  off  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pots,  give  a  good  watering  with  tepid  rain  water, 
and  the  pots  are  ready  to  receive  the  seedling  plants. 

In  transplanting,  a  pointed  stick  or  a  piece  of  pointed  bone 
is  the  best.  First  make  a  hole  in  the  potting  compost,  and 
then  place  the  transplanter  carefully  beneath  the  seedling  ; 
avoid  touching  the  root  in  removal,  and  after  placing  the.  seed¬ 
ling  in  position  carefully  press  the  compost  against  the  roots 
and  make  the  plant  firm  in  position.  The  secret  of  success-  in 
the  growing  of  this  section  is  to  keep  them  going. 

A  few  years  back  we  frequently  heard  that  it  took  prac¬ 
tically  half  a  lifetime  to  procure  seedling  Orchids  and  induce 
them  to  flower  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  thought  deterred 
the  more  general  cultivation  of  Orchids  in  the*  fact  that  it 
prevented  many  amateurs  from  the  attempt  of  raising  seed¬ 
lings,  and  thus  creating  the  same  interests  which  many  of 
our  present-day  Orchid  amateurs  possess.  W  ith  the  better 
facilities  and  more  familiar  acquaintanceship  with  our  plants, 
Ihese  obstacles  are*  being  gradually  removed,  *and  the  more 
general  interest  in  this  department  is  'almost  everywhere 
apparent.  With  the  greater  interest  a  corresponding  advance 
in  cultural  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  so  much  s*o  that  the 
period  between  seed-sowing  and  flowering  plants  has  been  so 
far  diminished  that  with  proper  treatment  veiy  few  of  the 
crosses  take  more  than  from  four  to  five  years  to*  flower,  while 
in  many  cases  it  is  considerably  less. 

These  results  are  only  obtainable  by  giving  the  attention 
and  care  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  other  plants 
outside  the  Orchidaceous  families.  I  have  no  hesitation  in, 
saying  that  the  same  considerations  given  to  the  rearing  of 
Orchid  seedlings  will  differ  little  from  that  of  other  plants 
which  can  only  be  cultivated  successfully  and  satisfactorily 
by  the  observant  and  careful  operator.  Potting  on  when 
necessary  from  the  plants  requiring  more  room,  or  through  the 
potting  compost  having  become  decayed  and  unsuitable,  the 
discretion  in  the  proper  'application  of  root  moisture,  atmor 
spheric  moisture,  fluctuation  of  temperature  and  keeping  free 
from  insect  pests  are  some  of  the  principal  considerations! 
necessary  to*  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  thus 
enable  all  to  become  efficient  in  the  profession,  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Table  Plants. — Symmetrical,  well-coloured  plants  of  Cro¬ 
tons,  Ara.lias,  Dracaenas*,  Pandanus,  Palms' and  similar  subjects 
are  in  constant  request  for  dinner-table  and  other  decorations 
in  the  dwelling,  and  especially  so  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  To  ensure  having  a,  good  -supply  of  these,  every 
attention  should  be  given  from  now  onwards.  They  should 
occupy  the  best  position  in  light  houses  and  be  raised  up  on 
pots  or  bricks  to  bring  them  near  the  light-,  and  to*  allow  the 
air  to*  pass  about*  them  freely.  Each  plant  must  stand  clear 
of  its  neighbour  and  be  turned  round  every  two*  or  three  days 
in  order  that  all  parts  receive  light.  The  probationer  who 
takes  an  interest  in,  bis  work  will  attend  to  these  small  details 
as  lie'  passes  round  for  the  daily  watering.  At  no*  time  must 
the  plants-  approach  dryness  at-  the  roots,  for,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  they  are  kept  in  rather  small  pots  that  will  fit  the  vases 
or  other  receptacles  in  which  they  are  placed  in  rooms. 
Another  important  phase  is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
stimulants'  for  the  same  reasons'.  Good  farmyard  manure  in 
liquid  form  is  both  safe-  and  nutritious*,  but  it  should  be*  alter¬ 
nated  with  weak  soot-water  and  an  approved  artificial  manure, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  a  weak  dose  applied  regularly  is 
more  safe  and  of  greater  benefit  generally  than  overdoseo  given 
at-  longer  intervals.  Sponge  the*  foliage  a,s  time  allows* ;  this 
will  answer  a  twofold  purpose,  viz.,  it*  will  cleanse  them,  for 
appearance’s  sake,  and  will  conduce  to*  bea-lthy  growth  by 
keeping  the  pores'  of  the  leaves  open. 

Those  plants  requiring  it-  should  have  a  neat,  green-painted 
stake  placed  to*  them,  and  the  main  stem  tied,  thereto.  Pro¬ 
pagate  from  cuttings  any  quick-growing  edging  or  other  plants 
that  may  be  required  in  quantity  for  decoration  later  on  ;  these 
will  prove  fresher  and  better  in  every  way  than  those  struck 
early  in  the  year.  They  will  strike  freely  in  any  temperate 
house  or  pit  at  this*  time. 


Streptocavpus.  —  There  are  few  flowering  plants*  that  receive 
a  greater  share  of  admiration  than  these.  The  usual  mode  of 
raising  a,  stock  of  plants  is  by  sowing  seed  of  a.  good  strain, 
early  in  the  year  and  growing  on  the  young  plants  freely 
throughout  the  summer  lay  potting  on  as  they  require  it,  and 
as*  they  fill  tliei  pots  with  roots1  give  weekly  applications  of 
liquid  manure*.  To*  perpetuate*  any  particularly  good  variety 
the  stock  may  be  increased  by  leaf-propagation,  at-  any  period 
of  the  spring  o*r  summer.  Although  the  seedlings  will  produce 
seme  flowers*  t-liei  first  year,  it  is  in  the  second  and  third  year 
that  the  plants  appear  to  best  advantage.  By  -sowing  a-  small 
packet  of  seed  every  year  or  two  and  selecting  only  the  very 
best  varieties  when  they  flower,  a.  good  collection,  of  great 
merit  may  be*  quickly  formed. 

A  compost  that  suits*  the  Streptocarpus  well  consists  of  two 
parts  good  loam  to*  one*  each  of  peat  and  flaky  leaf-soil,  adding 
plenty  of  sharp*  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot  *and  some  artificial 
fertiliser.  Use  as  lumpy  as*  the  size  of  the  shift  will  allow, 
and  pot*  fairly  firm.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  spill  the 
manure  water  upon  the  leaves  or  they  will  be  disfigured  for  the 
whole  season  and  are  liable'  to>  be  burnt  by  the  sun. 

Healthy  plants  now  showing  flower  will  be  best*  in  a  pit 
having  a  hotwater  pipei  running  round  and  a  cool  ash  bottom 
for  the  plants  to  stand  upon.  Syringe  between  the  pots  night 
and  morning,  but  avoid  wetting  the  leaves*.  A  little  heat  may 
with  advantage  be  turned  on  at-  night,  and  the  glass*  should 
be  shaded  by  day  when  bright  sun  is  shining. 


Z«nal  Pelargoniums. — In  most  gardens  cold  frames  will 
iw  be  available  for  the  reception,  of  those  plants  that  are 
mted  to  flower  in  the  srreenhouse  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
d  n,o*  time  should  be  lost  in  disposing  them  thinly  in  them 
Admit*  abundance  of  air  to  induce  stocky  and  ^well-npeme* 
o-wth  and  pinch  out  the  points*  when-  they  attain  3  in.  or 
in  Ion  o’  Apply  weak  soot,-wa,ter  and  -sheep*  or  cow  liquid 
mure  every  few  days*  throughout  tlie  summer.  The  lights 
,v  be  left  off  on  dull  days,  and  in  the  early  morning  and 
ening,  replacing  them  and  shading  lightly  during  the  hottest 
rt  of  the  day. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons, — The  bright  weather  during  the  past  month  proved 
most  valuable'  to  this  fruit,  whether  a,t  the  point  of  ripening  or 
pollination  of  the  flowers.  As  soon,  as  a  crop  has  been  cleared1, 
remove  exhausted  soil,  fork  up1  the  bottom  heating  material, 
adding  a  few  barrowloads  of  fresh  if  the  bed  has  subsided  much, 
and  replenish  with  fairly  heavy  though  turfy  loam,  with  a 
scattering  of  wood  ashes  and  soot.  The  soil  should  be  fairly 
on  the  dry  side,  so  that  it  can  be  rammed  quite  Ann  with  a 
large  piecei  of  wood  o>r  a  brickbat,  and  at  this  season  the  plants' 
may  be  set  out  within  twelve  hours  of  thei  soil  being  put  under 
glass,  staking  each  plant  neatly,  and  apply  chilled  water  with 
a  rose  can,  shading  for  a  few  hours  if  found  necessary  for  a 
couple  of  days  ;  but  if  the  planting  is'  done  carefully  this  latter 
item  ought  not  to  be  required.  Should  red  spider  have  been 
troublesome  with  the  early  crop®,  whitewash  the  walls  with 
fresh-slaked  lime,  and  in  any  case  the  glass,  also  woodwork 
should  bei  washed  down  before  getting  in  the  fresh  compost. 
Frames  standing  on  hotbeds:  and1  cleared  of  Potatosi,  Oarrots, 
Turnips',  etc.,  may  be  utilised  for  a  crop  of  Melons,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  bed  being  the  same  as  mentioned  above,  plac¬ 
ing  a  mound  in.  the'  centre  of  each  light,  and  planting  two) 
thereon,  stopping  each  plant  as  soon;  as:  they  get  a  start,  and 
train  two  or  three  bines  from  each,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed, 
these  to'  be  pinched  when,  within  a,  few  inches  of  the  boards, 
and  the  laterals  emanating  therefrom  to  be  fertilised,  or 
rather  the  female  blossoms1  when  open,  until  a  set  has  been 
secured.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a  light  dewing 
from  the  syringe  until  in  flower,  and  avoid  overwatering  at  all 
time®. 

Figs  grown  in.  pots,  and  the  fruits  gathered,  must  on  no 
account  be  neglected  as  regards  watering  and  syringing  of  the 
foliage,  and  permanent  planted-out,  trgies  with  ripening  fruit, si 
must  be  kept,  dry  overhead,  or  they  are  liable  toi  crack,  while 
less  root,  waterings  will  suffice  until  the  crop-  is  cleared,  when 
continue  the'  treatment  formerly  advised,  thinning  the  fruit 
wlierei  too  thick,  as  well  as  superfluous  growths,  and  tie  down, 
those  retained  before  they  become  firm.  Give  abundant  sup¬ 
plies:  of  manurial  waterings  at  the  root  to,  trees  in  unheiated 
houses,  closing  towards  4  p.m.  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  on  bright  days,  less:  sufficing  on:  wet  or  cloudy  days. 

Muscat  Grapes. — Those  that  were  in,  flower  during  the 
early  part  of  May  had  perfect  weather  to  aid  the,  setting  of 
thei  berries,  but  avoid  thinning  too  freely  until  it,  can  be 
seen  which  berries  are  taking  the  lead,  or  ragged  bunches  may 
be  the  rule.  Give'  copious  manurial  waterings  at,  the  root, 
and  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere,  closing  about  3.30  p.m. 
afternoons,  and  attend  to  the  early  airing  of  the  houses  in,  the 
morning,  and  thus  guard  against  either  scalding  of  the  foliage 
or  berries.  Remove  laterals  while  young,  and  give  the-bunches 
all  the  light  possible,  and  mulch  the  border  when  thinning  ha, si 
been  completed. 

Late  Hamburgh?,  etc. — Get,  the  thinning  pushed  to'  close  of 
the  former  Grape,  and  give  the  border  a  thorough  watering  of 
liquid  manure  well  diluted,  and  a  mulch  of  partly  decayed 
manure,  thei  ammonia  thrown  out,  from,  this  being  most,  bene¬ 
ficial  to'  the  Vines  with  advancing  crops'.  Grape®  for  use 
during  Christmas  and  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  the  year 
require  to  be  well  thinned,  so  that  light,  and  air1  can  play 
between  the  berries  of  bunches  that  have  to  hang  on,  the  Vine 
until  January,  a  thickly  packed  bunch  decaying  much  quicker 
than  one  treated  as  advised.  See  that  the'  laterals  are  tied 
down  clear  of  the  glass  and  sub-laterals  pinched  at,  the  first 
leaf.  Young  Vines'  recently  planted  and  growing  freely  will 
take  a,  good  supply  of  water  at  the  root,  and  the  foliage  syringed 
twice  daily  :  keep  the  leader  tied  to  the  wires  and  stop>  lateral 
Growth  at  the  first  or  second  leaf.  The  border  will  be  better 
for  a  mulch  of  strawy  litter,  and  all  Vine  borders  should  be 
treated  in  like  manner  as  soon  as  the  final  thinning  has  been 
done.  Outside  borders  should  be  examined,  and  if  found  diy 
a  thorough  watering  should  be  given,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
with  such  a  wet  spring  they  will  be  moist  enough,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  rain  is  falling  heavily.  James  Matne. 

Rieton,  Devonshire. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

Cineraria  stellata. 

We  have  received  a  box  of  cut  flowers  of  the  strain  of  Star 
Cinerarias  grown,  by  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons  in  their  nur¬ 
series  at  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  The  flowers  are  all  built 
upon,  the  same  pattern,  in  having  short  rays  differing  some¬ 
what  in,  width,  but  to.  a  greater  extent  in  colour.  Nearly  all 
thei  colours  sent  to  us  were  well  defined.  These  might  be 
described  as  dark  purple,  carmine-purple,  rose-purple,  lieht 
blue,  and  pure  white.  These  were  all  well-defined  colours  and 
quite  equal  toi  the  best  in  this  class  of  plants,  which  we  think 
should  not  approach  the  highly-improved  garden,  strain  in  anv 
way.  The  white  one  had  a  pale  yellow  disc,  not  violet,  as  is 
usually  the  case  amongst,  white  Cinerarias.  Amongst  the 
colours  were  a  rose  one  with  a,  white  centre  and  a  white  one 
with  pink  tips  to  the  rays. 

There  can  he  no  question  that  these  Cinerarias  are  very  well 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes1,  more  so  than  the  highly- 
improved  garden,  strain,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Tatter  have'  thpir  uses.  Thei  stems  in  the  Star  Cinerarias  are 
more  slender,  taller,  and  the  flowers  more  gracefully  disposed, 
so  that  they  a, re  admirably  adapted  for  making  groups  in  die 
conservatory  by  themselves,  or  mixed  with  other  plants  o-n 
certain  occasions  by  those  who  feel  so  disposed. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Boghead. 

Some  half  a,  dozen,  bunches  of  Sweeti  Pea®  have  reached  us 
from  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  The  Gardens,  Boghead,  Bathgate. 
They  have,  of  course,  been,  grown,  under  glass,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  thei  early  period  of  the  year  and  thei  unfavourable 
character  of  the  light,  until  recently  the  flowers  were  of  full 
size  and  equal  tO'  the  best  of  their  kinds.  All  were  from  named 
varieties,  including  two  white  ones,  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
Dorothy  Eckford,  judging  from  its  size.  Two  lavender  varieties, 
including  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  were  also  sent.  Gorgeous 
was  fairly  highly  coloured,  although  grown  under  glass  thus 
early,  and  another  rose  and  salmon-red  variety  was  equally 
fine  in,  its  way. 

Mr.  Mitchell  commenced  cutting  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
and  usually  the  earlier  flowers  are  the  best,  but  those  sent 
*  certainly  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  size  and 
colour  from  indoor  cultures1.  The  latter  would,  of  course, 
have  been  intensified  if  the  plants  had  been  grown,  in  the  open, 
but  it,  isi  certainly  highly  advantageous  for  a  gardener  to'  be 
able  to  have  Sweet,  Peas  thus  early,  with  their  delightful  scents 
and  beautiful  colour's.  He  also  sent  a  bunch  of  a  bronze  Pansy 
of  a  very  novel  colour. 


-  Obituary. 


Mr.  Henry  Spreadborongh. 

Dr.  Taylor  held  an  inquest  at  the  Surbiton  District  Council 
offices  on  the  body  of  Henry  Spreadborough,  aged  72,  a  gardener, 
who  died  suddenly  the  other  week.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  death  from  natural  causes. 

Mr.  Joseph  Badcock, 

Very  sincere  regret  was  expressed  and  quite  a,  gloom  cast 
over  the  town  of  Seaton,  Exeter,  on  the  23rd  ult. ,  when  it 
became  known  that  Mr.  Joseph  Badcock,  nurseryman,  had  died 
during  the  night. 

Mr.  Robert  Laing. 

Mr.  Robert  Laing,  seedsman  and  fruiterer,  died  at  Ins 
residence,  41,  'West  Stewart  Street,  Greenock,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 


Early  Tomatos  at  Ayr. — Mr.  Thomson,  St.  Leonard’s 
Gardens,  Owenfield  Road,  Ayr,  placed  the  first  pound  of 
Scotch-grown  Tomatos  in  <the  Glasgow  market  on  the  25th  ult. 
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THE  TEMPLE  SHOW, 

MAY  31st,  JUNE  1st  and  2nd. 

SPECIAL  EEPOET. 


The  seventeenth  great  annual  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  the 
above  dlates  (by  the  kind  permission  oif  the  Treasurer  and 
Benchers).  The  early  part  of  the  first  day  was  very  unfavourable 
to  the  show,  owing  to  a  downpour  of  rain.  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  great  crowd  of  Fellows  and  others  from  the  openino-  of 
the  show  to  the  public  till  the  close.  About  midday  the  show 
was  opened  in  person  by  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen, 
who  were  conducted  round  the  show  by  the  president,  Sir  J.  J. 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (secretary),  and 
ethers.  As  we  go  to  press  on  the  second  day  it  rains  again 
heavily,  making  it  very  unfavourable  for  the  attendance  of  “the 
public.  The  Veitohian  Cup  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son  for  their  magnificent 
exhibit  of  Roses.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  tile  show  was  finer 
than  ever,  greater  artistic .  skill  being,  displayed  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  groups.  The  outstanding  features  were  Roses,  Orchids’, 
towering  trees  and  siirubs,  foliage  pranas,  rarely  herbaceous 
plants  (including  Irises),  rockeries,  etc.  Tulips  were  net  nearly 
•  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  them  at  the  Temple  Show.  Curiously 
enough,  the  best  exhibits  cam©  from  Ireland,  the.  collections  of 
Britain  having  now  gone  nut  of  bloom.  The  groups  out  of  doors 
were  more  numerous  and  larger  than  ever,  and  altogether  very 
fine. 


ORCHIDS. 

Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  IT.  Ballan- 
tine),  The  Dell,  Staines,  exhibited  a  large  and  very  effective 
group  of  Orchids.  Very  conspicuous  were  the  splendid  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  including  O.c.  ardentissimum,  O.c. 
Rex,  U.c.  Jjuciani,  O.c.  roseum,  O.c.  Princess  Beatrice',,  and  O.c. 
Queen’s  Birthday.  He  also  had  a  magnificent  variety,  O.  Cora- 
dmei  mirabile,  with  a  very  large  cinnamon  blotch  on  each 
segment.  Splendidly-blotched  varieties  also  were  0.  excellens 
in  variety,  u.  triumphans  del  lease,  O.  elegantius,  and  a  grand 
form  of  0.  polyxanthum,  also  known  as  O.  Kegeijani.  A 
splendid,  hybrid  was  Laelia  Edward  VII.,  with  an  immense  rosy 
purple  lip  and  a  creamy  throat.  Vanda  teres  was  noticeably 
dwarf  and  well  flowered.  Cypripedium  Stonei  superbus  carried 
ten  flowers  on  three  spikes.  The  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  were  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  very  highly 
coloured.  Quite  an  uncommon  plant  was  Renan thera  im- 
shootiana,  with  a  branching  spike  of  crimson-red  flowers.  Some 
Phams  were  notable  in  this  group,  including  P.  Pho'ebe. 
Ansellia  africana  may  be  specially  mentioned  for  the  size  of 
its  panicle  and  the  large  size  of  the  flowers.  Many  other  rare 
as  well  as  common  and  well-grown  species  were  included  in  this 
fine  group. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  charming  group,  in  which 
Lattleyas  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  most  prominent.  The 
httle  group  of  Masdevallia  harryana  Bull’s  Blood  was  notable 
oi  the  rich  colour  of  the  flowers.  Other  fine  plants  were 
Udontogloosum  Hallii,  Oattleya  intermedia  alba,  Cymbidium 
lomanum  concolor,  Tliunia  majorense,  Odontoglassum 
Aarianae,  0.  andersonianum,  0.  polyxanthum  Gatton  Park 
t)1116 m’.  r<  cr*sPum  colmanianum,  O.c.  Lady  Rocksborough, 
-c.  irs  Causton,  and  various  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
6  !r°Up  mixed  UP  with  Palms,  Asparagus,  and 
if  b!  f  T  ^ernSA  H3  had  a  lot  of  fine  material,  and  we  think 

extent  A  elfTaited  S°^e  °f  the  lal»er  Plants  to  a  greater 
^uld  ha^e  added  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  group. 

Lawn  V  yilLan’  Bar]\  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
m.n  ’  as  n  ieen>  exhibited  a  collection  of  Orchids  containing 

plant  If  rierUb]e<itS'  ■  In  the  centre  he.  had  a  very  large 
blnnm  lowiaiium  bearing  seven  long  spikes  of 

blossom  conspicuous  plants  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 

leSXSl®?d?bl^,thyr”fl0rim’  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Catt- 
y  lendelln  Laehocattleya  canhamiana  variety  Marguerite, 


Sobralia  macrancha,  and  Laelia  purpurata.  Specially  note- 
woithy  plants  were  Brassia  brachiata,  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
Brassocattleya  striata,  and  Cymbidium  devonianum,  so  well 
flowered  that  it  received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  At  the 
back  of  this  group  were  some  splendid  Palms,  and  Adiantum 
was  freely  worked  in  amongst  the  plants  all  through  the  group. 
He  had  not  so  many  large  plants  of  Cymbidiums  as  we  have 


YVatsonia  Meriana  ARDfeRNEi.  (See  Veitchs’  Herbaceous  Plants.) 


seen  him  utilising  in  some  of  his  previous  exhibits  with  very 
fine  effect.  Several  of  the  large  and  well-flowered  Cattleyas 
in  the  group  might  have  been  raised  with  considerable  advan¬ 
tage.  Very  conspicuous  and  handsome  was  Miltonia  vexil¬ 
laria  memoria  G.  D.  Owen. 

M.  Charles  Vuykteke,  Looehristi,  Belgium,  exhibited  some 
remarkable  Odontoglossums,  including  a  supposed  hybrid,  O. 
insignitum.  Very  handsome  also  were  O.  concilium  laetum, 
0.  nitidum,  0.  venustum,  but  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
named  Odontioda.  Vuylstekeae,  which  bad  for  its  parentage 
Cochlioda  noetzliama  and  Odontoglossum  Pesoatorei.  The 
flowers  were  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  last-named  parent, 
but  the  scarlet  colours  wei’e  unmistakably  Those  of  the  former. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids 
of  moderate  size,  including  a  remarkable  hybrid  named  Laelio 
cattleya  digbyano-Westonbirt  variety.  Very  fine  also  were  Lc. 
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canliamiana  wallaertiana,  Lc.  fascinator  nobilior,  Lc.  Hypolyta, 
Lc.  Iolanthe,  and  various  others.  Notable  subjects  were  Coe- 
logyne  pandurata,  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  and  Cypripedium 
Maudiae. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  most  magni¬ 
ficent  display  of  Orchids,  consisting  largely  of  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  Odontoglossums,  and  I  liaius.  Amongst  others,  they 
had  a  group  of  Laelia  tenebrosa,  another  of  Laelia  latona,  some 
grandly-flowered  plants  of  Cattleya  Mossiae.  Special  varieties 
were  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Queen  Alexandrae,  O.a. 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  several  light-coloured  varieties  of  <  *• 
bar ryano-cri spurn.  A  handsome  white  flower  was  Cattleya  Mrs. 
Myers  Peeters.  The  front  of  the  group  was  picked  off  with 
Cattleyas,  Miltonias,  Odontogloissums,  Vanda  _  teres,  hybrid 
Laelias,  etc.,  set  up  on  pots  or  pedestals  so  that  the  dwarfer 
plants  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias  formed  a  background  of  a  rich 
and  gorgeous  character.  The  background  consisted  of  Palms, 
while  Maidenhair  Ferns  were  freely  used  in  setting  off  the 
flowers.  There  seemed  as  much  material  in  the  group  as 
would  have  occupied  twice  the  space. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham, 
had  a  very  large  and  effective  group  made  up  of  Odontoglossums, 


off  with  elevated  plants  of  the  latter.  Very  fine  were  0. 
Adrianae  chelsoniense,  0.  crispum  Fairy,  Cattleya  Mendellii 
Doris,  Laelia  digbyana,  Cattleya  Mossiae  Countess,  Laelia 
purpurata  Queen  Alexandra,  with  pure  white  flowers,  except 
some  purple  lines  on  the  yellow  throat,  this  being  a  very  un¬ 
common  variety.  The  plants  were  w’ell  set  off  with  Palms  and 
Ferns,  while  some  of  the  pot  plants  which  were  elevated  were 
covered  with  green  moss. 

Messi’s.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a  very 
extensive  and  most  profusely-flowered  group  of  Orchids,  so 
closely  placed  together  as  to  appear  like  a  mass  of  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  on  two  levels.  They  had  a  very  massive  plant  of  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  and  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  Laeliocattleya  can- 
hamiana,  Lc.  fascinator,  Lc.  f.  splendens,  Lc.  f.  King  Edward. 
Other  specially  fine  subjects  were  Brassooattleya  Mossiae 
digbyana,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Charlesworthi,  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  eanhamiana  Rosslyn  variety,  and  various  others.  The 
back  of  this  group  was  fitted  up  with  Palms,  in  front  of  which 
Oncidiums  with  long  branching  spikes  were  freely  used  with 
very  fine  effect.  There  ar-e  some  who  considered  this  group  too 
crowded,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  occu- 
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Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’  Cineraria  stellata.  (See  under  Greenhouse  Plants.) 


Cattleyas,  Masdevallias,  and  Cypripediums.  The  first  named, 
were  the  most  prominent,  as  the  group  was  arranged  in  an 
undulating  bank,  and  the  latter  occupied  the  more  elevated 
bank.  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendellii  were  in  a  great  wealth 
of  variety,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Laelia  purpurata 
and  Masdevallias.  Very  large  flowers  were  carried  by  Oncidium 
macranthum.  The  bright  colour  of  Masdevallia  veitchiana 
grandiflora  was  also  very  striking  against  the  more  sober 
tints  of  the  other  plants  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  Laelia 
tenebrosa  also  represented  a  great  range  of  variation.  Interest¬ 
ing  things  were'  Maxillaria  eanderkuia,  Phala.enopsis  rhein- 
stediana.  At  the  top  of  the  group  was  a  grand  piece  of  Coe- 
logyne  dayana  in  pots.  The  pots  in  this  collection  were 
covered  with  green  moss,  while  a  variety  of  Ferns  and  Palms 
were  also  used  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  group. 

Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre  Liverpool,  had  a  very 
massive  bank  of  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  massed  together 
so  as  to  produce  great  wealth  of  soft  and  pleasing,  yet  some 
times  gorgeous,  colours.  Special  subjects  were  Cypripedium 
villosum-exul,  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum,  O.  concinnum 
variety,  O.  vexillarium  cobbianum,  Cypripedium  Rolfeae,  O. 
dowlingeanum,  C.  callosum  Sanderae,  C.  Vipani,  Oncidium 
crispum,  Dendrobium  Bensoniae,  and  Coelogyne  pandurata, 
with  its  green  and  black  flowers.  Altogether,  this  group  might 
have  occupied  twice  the  amount  of  space. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  a, 
very  interesting  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums,  picked 


pied  one  end  of  the  middle  table  in  the  big  tent  with  a  group 
of  Orchids,  sometimes  of  large  size,  and  thinly  placed  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  exhibit.  They  certainly  had  very 
massive  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Skinneri,  Laelia 
purpurata,  and  Cymbidium  lowianum.  Little  groups  of  Laelia 
purpurata,  Dendrobium  Bensoniae,  and  Cypripediums  filled 
in  the  spaces  between  the  large  plants.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to 'have  used  all  plants  of  large  size,  otherwise  it 
would  have  looked  like  simply  a  mass  of  bloom,  without  any 
foliage  whatever,  but  the  large  ones  were  interspersed  with 
smaller  specimens  of  different  kinds. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Bowden  Nursery,  Altrincham,  had  a  group 
of  Orchids  consisting  largely  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
0.  Pescatorei.  Amongst  the  former  we  noted  some  very  fine 
varieties,  but  chiefly  light-coloured  ones.  Some  Cypripediums 
and  Oncidiums  and  Masdevallia  harryana  were  mixed  through 
the  group,  and  Bamboos  of  small  size  were  freely  used  instead 
of  Asparagus. 

John  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Beardwood,  Blackburn  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  John  Lupton),  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Orchids, 
including  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  M.  reineckiana,  Odontoglossum 
excellens,  and  0.  Queen  Alexandra  Luptonii,  with  very  richly 
coloured  flowers.  All  the  things  in  this  group  were  very  choice 
of  their  kind. 

Richard  Ashworth,  Aslilands  Hall,  Newchurch,  Lancs.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  moderate  size,  which  consisted  of  very  choice 
things,  amongst  which  we  noted  such  grand  varieties  as  Odonto- 
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glossum  crispum  Victoria  Regina,  O.  c.  Priam,  O.  c.  King 
Arthur,  0.  c.  punctatissimum  Princess  Maude,  O.  c.  Black 
Prince,  and  many  others.  The  last-named  variety  was  very 
notable  for  the  dark  brownish- crimson  blotches  on  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  flower,  the  blotches  being  limited  to  one  or  two 
on  each  segment.  He  also  had  some  fine  hybrids,  including 
Laeliocattleya  Eudora,  Lc.  canhamiana,  and  a  grand-flowered 
Cypripediuni  callosum  Sanderae,  and  C.  lawrenceanum 
hyeanum,  which  'was  very  pretty  and  choice  in  its  way.  Each 
individual  in  this  group  was  sufficiently  spaced  to  show  off  the 
merits  of  the  variety. 

Ivf.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Chausee  de  Foret,  Brussels,  exhibited  a 
handsome  hybrid  named  Laeliocattleya  Martinetti  the  Corona¬ 
tion,  and  Cattleya  Stepmani,  with  a  remarkably  dark  crimson 
lip. 

M.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Ghent,  staged  Odontoglossum 
japonais,  remarkable  for  the  number  and  light  colour  of  its 
markings. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Hopkins),  West- 
field,  Woking,  exhibited  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Cattleya 
Mendellii  W.  E.  Dickson,  C.  Mossiae  Wellesleyae,  C.  M.  arnold- 
iana  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley,  C.  M.  Bishop  Amigo,  and  others. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Black),  Cliessington, 
23,  Christchurch  Road,  Streatham,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Boltonii,  a  remarkably  richly  coloured  variety,  with 
brownish  purple  blotches  covering  most  of  the  segments. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Bye),  Tring, 
exhibited  Laeliocatitleya,  Martinetti  variety,  with  a  very  dark 
crimson  lip,  and  Lc.  digbyano-Arnoldii,  with  a  very  pale  rosy 
lilac  lip. 

J.  Hubert  Gfogan,  Esq.,  Slaney  Park,  Baltinglass,  Co.  Wick¬ 
low,  exhibited  a  very  pale  creamy  variety  of  Odontoglossum 

crispum. 

CALADIUMS. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
again  set  up  a  magnificent  group  of  well-grown  Caladiums,  but 
for  the  past  year  or  two  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
up  the  group  by  the  addition  of  various  other  fine-foliage  plants, 
which  certainly  serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  group  of  one 
class  of  plants  and  give  it  a  varied  and  charming  appearance. 
We  shall  mention  fine-foliage  plants  under  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  and  Nepenthes  under  insectivorous  plants.  The 
Caladiums  were  of  three  distinct  sizes,  and  we  think  the  palm 
must  be  given  to  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Caladium  Rose  Laing, 
one  leaf  of  which  measured  2  ft.  across  either  way.  The  deli¬ 
cate  pink  overlying  creamy  yellow  places  this  in  the  first  rank 
of  its  kind.  Other  varieties  of  the  first  size  were  Mme.  John 
Box,  rosy  pink  and  carmine  veins  ;  B.  S.  Williams,  soft  rosy 
pink  with  carmine  veins  ;  Henry  Lovat,  crimson-red  centre 
with  darker  veins  and  broad  green  border  ;  and  Silver  Cloud, 
variegated  with  pink,  crimson,  and  green  all  over.  Plants  a 
size  smaller  included  Lily  Burke,  nearly  self  salmon-pink  ;  The 
Mikado,  maroon,  crimson,  and  olive-green  border  ;  Reine  de 
Danemark,  pink  with  crimson  veins,  and  very  pretty  ;  Baron 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  deep  crimson  red  spotted  pink  ;  Ron- 
cador,  netted  with  deep  green  on  red,  and  magnificent  ;  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  creamy  white  with  green  border  ;  Mme.  E. 
Pynaert,  crimson-red  with  huge  leaves  ;  Marquis  of  Camden, 
crimson  with  maroon  ribs  and  huge  leaves  ;  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  dark  metallic-crimson  with  maroon  centre  and  leaves 
of  huge  size.  Very  pretty  were  the  dwarf  ones,  usually  having 
smaller  leaves  and  always  pretty  colours  to  recommend  them. 
Amongst  these  we  should  mention  Isis,  rosy  carmine  with  a 
white  ground  ;  'Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  red  with  a  green  border  ; 
Lady  Mosley,  translucent  rose  and  pink  ;  Mary  Archer,  creamy 
yellow  with  a  red  centre  ;  Noakesii,  maroon-crimson  veins  and 
on  a  green  border  ;  Golden  Queen,  small  soft  yellow  with  a 
black  centre  ;  and  Princess  of  Teck,  oarmine-red,  edged  with 
yellow.  We  noted  three  new  varieties  in  this  group,  all  of 
which  were  perfectly  distinct  and  very  handsome.  Rising  Sun 
as  a  crimson  centre  and  blotched  with  red  on  the  broad  green 
bolder.  Mrs.  C.  Hoffmann  is  a  very  charming  variety  of  a 
i an slu cent  blush  hue  with  a  narrow  green  edge.  Those  de¬ 
scribed  as  translucent  are  so  clear  that  one  can  almost  see 
tlnough  them.  Mr.  H.  Hoffmann  is  a  mauve  red  with  this 

oui  curiously  indented  on  a  white  ground  and  surrounded 
by  a  green  border. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  S'ons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a<  bank  of 
Caladiums  in  No.  4  tent.  Grand  varieties  were  Alexander  III. 

ambeau.  Silver  Cloud,  Mme.  Imbort  Roechlin,  Iguatu,  beau- 
titully  netted  with  green  on  a  pink  ground  ;  Baron  Adolphe  de 
■o.  scluld  red,  spotted  with  pink  ;  John  Lairig,  with  a  rosy  hue 
t  -a  greenish  border  ;  Gaston  Ohandon,  creamy 

.€ ,  Mrs.  Joicey,  rosy  pink,  with  carmine  veins  ;  Edith  Luther, 


soft  pink,  much  spotted,  and  almost  translucent;  and  several  of 
the  other  well-known  varieties  which  are  almost  indispensable 
for  a  group  set  up  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 
set  up  a  very  large  group  of  Caladiums  in  the  form  of  a  sloping 
bank,  also  slightly  raised  in  the  middle  so  'as  to  break  the 
monotony  of  a  flat  surface.  Very  handsome  plants  were 


Eremukus  Elwesii  and  E.  himalaicus.  (See  Herbaceous  Plants.) 

Oriflamme,  Leonard  Bause,  Pantia  Ralli,  Arassuahy,  Raimond 
Lemoinier,  Roncador,  beautifully  netted  with  green  on  a  pink 
ground,  and  Candidum,  an  old  variety,  but  still  difficult  to  beat 
tor  exhibition  purposes.  Amongst  the  dark-leaved  varieties 
were  Mrs.  Henry  Veitch,  John  Pesd,  Icaris,  The  Mikado, 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  A 
very  beautiful  new  variety  was  Golden  King,  having  golden 
leaves  with  a  dark  speck  in  the  centre,  and  sometimes  so  pale 
towards  the  base  as  to  appear  almost  translucent.  Other  charm¬ 
ing  light-coloured  varieties  were  Lily  Burke,  pink  ;  Mme.  Andre 
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Chaber,  green  ;  Ibis,  rose  pink  ;  and  Fastuosum,  red  with  car¬ 
mine  veins. 

SOSES. 

Roses,  as  usual,  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show,  and  in¬ 
cluded  some  magnificent  groups  from  the  best  growers. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  sei 
up  a  magnificent  collection,  in  which  the  Ramblers  were  very 
conspicuous.  Amongst  these  we  should  mention  Mme.  Edmee 
Cocteau,  silvery  blush,  Waltham  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
and  Queen  Alexandra  (very  highly  coloured),  the  latter  three 
of  which  have  been  figured  in  The  Gardening  World  in  jiast 
numbers.  Morning  Glow  is  described  as  a  Riviera  Rose,  though 


with  apricot.  It  is  a  fine  colour  for  out  of  doors,  being  a  Rose 
of  the  Countess  of  Folkestone  type.  Another  new  hybrid  Tea 
had  brilliant  red  flowers,  and  was  just  named  for  the  first  time. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  as  usual, 
came  up  in  grand  form  with  a  great  variety  of  Roses,  including 
new  varieties  and  showing  various  types,  including  Teas,  hybrid 
perpetual,  hybrid  Tea,  Rambler,  and  garden  Roses.  A  charm¬ 
ing  new  hybrid  Rambler  was  that  named  Perle  de  Neige,  with 
small,  perfectly  double,  pure  white  flowers  produced  in  large 
clusters.  Although  the  plants  are  yet  very  small  when  well 
established,  the.  stems  will  attain  a.' height  of  14  ft.  (See  our 
illustration  of  this  charming  variety.)  Another  new  Rose  in 
their  group  was  Snowdon,  with  delicate  blush  flowers  almost 


Rose  Perle  de  Neige.  (Se 3  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  Roses.) 


vie,  .might  speak  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  Rambler  class.  Reine 
Andre  is  a  hybrid  Polyantha  with  Tea  blood  in  it.  A  new  climb¬ 
ing  Tea'  Rose  named  billiard  and  Barrie  had  large  rich  apricot 
flowers  shading  to  a  paler  tint  at  the  edges.  Mme.  Charles 
Monier,  a  new  climbing  Tea,  had  very  large  and  full  blooms, 
cup-shaped,  and  soft  apricot  shaded  with  white  on  the  outside. 
A  well-flowered  plant  of  this  had  a  striking  appearance.  (See 
our  illustration  of  this  variety.)  Another  new  Rose,  named 
Field  Marshal,  is  a  climbing  Tea  with  very  large  cup-shaped 
crimson-red  flowers.  Amongst  the  rank  and  file  were  such 
splendid  Roses  as  Caroline  Testout,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mme. 
Lacliarme,  Medea,  Comtesse  Festetics  Hamilton,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Crimson  Queen,  Aurore,  La  France,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Rotting,  Mildred  Grant,  Mme.  Abel  Chalenay,  Mme.  Antoine 
Mari,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  Marie  Baumann. 
Earl  of  Warwick  is  a  hybrid  Tea,  with  salmon  flowers  tinted 


white,  and  originated  as  a  sport  from  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  It  there¬ 
fore  belongs  to  the  Bourbon  section,  and  is  flowering  early. 
A  very  lovely  Rose  was  Souvenir  de  William  Robinson,  of, 
conical  shape  in  bud,  with  a  charming  arrangement  of  red, 
yellow,  white  and  purple  colours  in  pleasing  combination. 
Blush  Rambler,  as  its  name  implies,  has  blush  flowers.  Snow¬ 
storm  is  a  dwarf  Polyantha,  a  perpetual  bloomer,  with  flowers 
varying  from  flesh  to  white..  Cherry  Ripe  was  a  cross  between 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Ellen  Keller.  A  new  American  Rose, 
conical  in  bud  and  of  a  soft  silvery  rose,  develops  blooms  of 
handsome  size  when  fully  expanded.  Crimson  Rambler,  Tea 
Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  others  of  that  class  are  now 
indispensable  in  a  group  of  this  character.  A  charming  one 
is  Psyche,  with  soft  pink  flowers  that  may  be  compared  to 
Crimson  Rambler  in  other  respects.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
10  ft.  high.  Very  tine  in  this  group  were  Mme.  Hoste,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  Florence  Pemberton,  a  hybrid  Tea  of  great 
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promise,  with  pale  salmon  flesh-coloured  flowers  and  of  large 
and  conical  outline.  It  will  be  popular  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  A  charming  new  climber  was  R.  wichuraiana  rubra, 
with  single  deep  rose  flowers.  Noella  Nabbonand  is  a  hybrid 
Tea  with  dark  purple  flowers,  tinted  with  scarlet  outside.  The 
above  are  only  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  Roses  in  this,  group. 
We  cannot  overlook  that  peculiar  garden  Rose  named  R.  rugosa 
repens  alba,  with  white  flowers  and  contorted  stems  resembling 
a  Japanese  tree  naturally. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  set  up  a  fine  collection  of  Roses  in  great  variety. 
Amongst  the  new  or  little  known  Roses  were  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames, 
a  blush-coloured  sport  of  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Pauline 
Bersez  had  creamy  white  flowers  shaded  with  canary  yellow. 
It  is  a  tery  free  flowering  hybrid  Tea.  Prince  de  Bulgarie  has 
silvery  flush  flowers  tinted  with  salmon  in  the  centre.  Souvenir 
de  Jean  Ketten  is  a  hybrid  Tea  of  rosy  crimson  colour,  shaded 
with  salmon.  The  flowers  of  Peace  are  pale  lemon,  and  form 
beautifully  pointed  buds  before  expansion.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  such  tine  things  as  Mildred  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  the  hybrid  Tea  England’s  Glory.  A  new 
hybrid  Polyantha  is  Aschenbrodel,  with  peach-coloured  flowers 
tinted  with  salmon  in  the  centre.  SplendM  Roses  now  well 
known  were  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Souv.  de  W.  Robinson, 
Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Souv.  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  Mrs. 
Lambert,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mine. 
Antoine  Mari,  and  others.  Rambler  Roses  were  not  forgotten 
in  this  group,  seeing  that  they  had  such  as  Crimson  Rambler, 
Helene,  Leuchtstern,  Rubin,  Soleil  d’Or,  and  Claire  Jacquier. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  had  a  group 
of  Boses  extending  across  the  end  of  the  big  tent.  Very  con¬ 
spicuous  were  such  ramblers  as  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Crimson 
Bambler.  Dwarf  bush  plants  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw¬ 
ford,  Juno,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
La  France,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and 
others  of  that  class  formed  the  body  of  a  sloping  bank.  Amongst 
these  were  standards  of  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Maman  Cochet, 
Xiphetos,  Mme.  Cusin,  The  Bride,  and  various  others.  Some 
Bamboos  served  to  lighten  the  back  of  the  group,  and  Japanese 
Maples  and  Ferns  were  interspersed  with  the  Roses. 

Leopold  cle  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson), 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  exhibited  a  huge  vase  of  Rose 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  a  hybrid  of  Rosa  rugosa,  with  frag¬ 
rant  pink  flowers. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Roses,  chiefly 
of  the  Rambler  type.  The  favourite  Dorothy  Perkins  was 
largely  in  evidence.  The  Wallflower,  Blush  Rambler  and 
Leuchtstein  were  all  good.  Several  hybrid  Teas  were  also 
shown,  mingled  with  Sweet  Peas,  Clematis,  and  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  had  a  pretty  and  interesting  exhibit  of  Roses  near  the 
main  entrance  in  No.  1  tent.  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy 
Perkins,  in  the  form  of  pillars,  were  conspicuous  at  the  back  of 
the  exhibit.  The  pure  white  H.P.  Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
formed  a  second  line.  Very  noticeable  and  handsome  also  was 
Bosa  wichuraiana  rubra,  the  single  red  variety  of  the  species. 
Fine  single  varieties  of  other  types  were  R.  rugosa  repens  alba, 
Lady  White,  Leuchtstern,  Austrian  Copper,  Sinica.  Anemone, 
and  Horace.  Splendid  blooms  in  the  cut  state  were  Marquise 
Lit’ta,  Bridesmaid,  Niphetos,  Mme.  Hoste,  Lady  Roberts,  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Souv.  d’Un 
Ami,  Mine.  Charles,  William  Allan  Richardson,  Tennyson,  Kil- 
larney,  Mildred  Grant,  Suzanne  Marie  Roclocanachi,  and  Sun¬ 
rise. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  some  arches  of  Crimson 
Bambler  and  numerous  pots  of  it  along  the  back.'  Cut  blooms 
were  arranged  along  the  front,  including  fine  blooms  of  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Xiphetos,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna 
Olivier,  Captain  Hayward,  Liberty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs 
Edward  Mawley,  General  Jacqueminot,  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  and  many  others.  Fine  Ramblers  were  Leuchtstern  and 
Thalia, 

Messrs.  Ben.  Cant  and  Co.,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
occupied  one  end  and  part  of  the  side  of  tent  No.  1  with  a  bold 
exhibit  of  Roses,  in  which  the  ramblers  were  very  conspicuous. 
Amongst  these  very  fine  were  Leuchtstern,  Dorothy  Perkins, 

lush  Rambler,  The  Garland,  Psyche,  Moschata  alba,  and 
o  hers.  They_  also  bad  very  attractive  pillars  of  Yellow  Austrian, 

opper  Austrian,  Sinica  Anemone,  Felicite  Perpetua,  and  others 
grown  on  tall  stems  or  as  standards.  Dwarf  Roses  were  Ulrich 

runner  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  Fisher  Holmes,  Baronesse 
Kothsclnld,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  Paul,  Frau  Karl 


Druschki,  Jean  Ducher,  and  various  others.  Blush  Rambler, 
above  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and  in  the 
form  of  tall  plants  made  a  feature  of  the  group  with  its  large, 
single  blush-pink  flowers. 

CLEMATIS. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  very  large 
group  of  trained  Clematis  of  the  hybrid  C.  lanuginosa  types. 
The  back  of  the  group  was  set  up  by  tall  specimens  of  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  with  some  Clematis  on  poles  and  some  trained 
in  the  form  of  flat  side  specimens  on  trellis-work.  Very  fin© 
varieties  were  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  pure  white  ;  Fairy  Queen, 
white  with  a  pink  centre  ;  Gloire  de  St.  Julien,  blush  ;  Mme. 
Van  Houtte,  white ;  Lord  Neville,  very  dark  purple  ;  Sensa¬ 
tion,  mauve  ;  Nelly  Moser,  reddish-purple  with  white  edges  ; 
Marie  Lefebvi'e,  mauve  with  a  purple  centre  to  each  segment  ; 
Enchantress,  double  white  ;  and  a  large  lovely  new  pinkish 
white  seedling  not  yet  named.  Various  fine  foliage  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants  were  stood  between  the  large  plants  of  Clematis. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  setup1  a  very 
large  group  of  Clematis  in  pots,  and  of  various  hybrid  types. 
Fine  white  varieties  were  C.  lanuginosa  Candida,  C.  Henry i,  C. 
Im per atr ice  Eugenie,  C.  Mrs.  Geo.  Jackman,  and  various  others. 
C.  Ville  de  Lyon  was  a,  bright  red  variety,  and  C.  Jackmanni 
rubra,  purple-red.  C1.  Beauty  of  Worcester  was  a  handsome 
violet  one.  A  very  striking  double  one  was  that  named  Belle  of 
Woking,  with  large  flowers  and  numerous,  rows,  of  petals  of  a 
soft  mauve.  Fairy  Queen,  Lucie  Leanoine,  King  Edward  VII., 
and  Queen  Alexandra  were  also  notable  varieties. 

CACTI. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  very 
representative  exhibit  of  Cacti  representing  numerous  genera 
and  species.  Highly  conspicuous  plants  were  three  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  Echinocactus  Grusoni.  E.  Emoryi,  E.  ingens, 
and  others  of  that  class  were  so  spiny  that  they  were  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  also  had  numerous  species  of 
Opuntia,  Cereus,  Mamillaria,  Echinopsis,  and  the  Old  Man 
(Pilocereus  senilis).  Other  succulents  included  numerous 
strange  forms  of  Euphorbia,  together  with  Sempervivums, 
Echeverias,  and  a  very  striking  Mesembryanthemum  Bolussi 
having  two  to  four  very  large,  or  rather  thick,  fleshy  leaves. 

FERNS. 

Messrs.  Edward  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfleld  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  choice. 
Ferns  in  a.  great  number  of  species.  They  had  a  splendid  piece 
of  Polypodium  pectinatum  super  bum,  having  shuttle-shaped, 
finely-divided  fronds  ;  a.  very  striking  Asplenium  was  that 
named  A.  inequal©.  They  also  staged  Gleichenia  dicarpa  longi- 
pinnata,  Polypodium  appendiculatum,  with  beautifully-coloured 
young  foliage. ;  the  new  American  Nephrolepis.  Piersonii,-  with 
very  strangely  divided  pinnae,  usually  having  something  like  a 
handle,  to  those  that  are  most  divided.  On  the  top  of  the  stand 
was.  a  magnificent  Platycerium  grande,  with  enormous  barren 
fronds  about  2g  ft.  long.  The  young  fronds  of  Lomaria 
1’Hermineri  were  coloured  a  beautiful  red,  forming  a  centre  to 
the  older  fronds.  Adiantum  veitchianram  was  also  very  highly 
coloured.  A  very  striking  subject  was  Acrostichum  crimtum, 
usually  known  as.  the  Elephant’s  Ear,  having  fronds  about  T8in. 
long  and  8in.  broad.  Other  uncommon  Ferns  of  considerable 
decorative  value  were  Gleichenia  rupestris,  Pellaaa  rotundifolia 
robusta,  Nephrolepis.  Foster i,  Davalliai  assamica,  and  a  new 
Pteris  named  P.  Binottii,  with  very  finely-divided  fronds  of 
moderate  size,  and  used  for  cut  work. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane.  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
set  up  a  fine  bank  of  select  Ferns  in  No.  4  tent,  including  well- 
grown  pieces  of  Polypodium  Ma.yi,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Pteris 
Childsi,  Adiantum!  Veitelii,  Pteris  Summer  si  i,  and  Davallia 
fijiensis  robusta.  A  very  common  Fern  not  unlike  a  Pteris  was 
that  named  Demstaedia  apiifolia.  Nephrolepis  Westonii  and 
N.  Piersoni  were  also  well  done. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothscliild  (gardener,  Mr.  Dye),  Tring 
Park,  Tring,  exhibited  a  very  striking  new  plant  named  Gloriosa 
rothschildiana  with  huge  carmine-red  flowers,  laced  with  gold 
at  the  edges. 

M.  L.  J.  Draps-Dom,  Laeken,  Brussels,  staged  a  huge 
Anthurium  named  A.  Gustavii,  with  the,  blade,  of  the  leaf  heart- 
shaped,  about  a  yard  long  and  nearly  as  wide. 

R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Esq.,  curator,  Botanic  Garden,  Cambrmge, 
sent  up  a  very  interesting  collection  of  new  varieties  of  Gerbera 
James.oni,  including  G.  J.  Sir  Michael,  wholly  yellow  ;  May¬ 
flower,  pink,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  ;  Evangeline,  soft  pink  ; 
Brilliant,  rich  scarlet ;  Canta.bridgensis,  rosy  pink,  and  many 
others  of  great  beauty  and  variety. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  seedsmen  to  H.M. 
the  King,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  central  space  of  Tent 
No.  1,  where  their  display  exhibits  the  usual  fine  features. 

This  year  this  well-known  firm  give  great  prominence  to  their 
grand  strain  of  Gloxinias,  which  for  size  and  beauty  of  flowers 
seem  to  deserve  the  description  given  them  as  Carter’s  Invin¬ 
cible  Prize.  The  colouring  embraces  every  delicate  shade,  while 
some  are  of  the  richest  hues  that  defy  description.  (See  our 
illustration  of  a  single  plant  of  this  strain  of  Gloxinias.) 

They  also  exhibit  their  Victoria  Prize  strain  of  Calceolarias, 
the  flowers  of  which  must  be  quite  double  the  size  one  was  accus- 


studying,  and  well  merited  the  high  award  given  it  by  the 
judging  committee. 

Flowers  are,  of  course,  the  feature  of  the  Temple  Show,  and 
iir  the  whole  range  of  the  present  show  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  to  surpass  or  even  equal  Messrs.  Sutton’s  splendid 
groups  of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and  Cineraria 
stellate.  The  range  of  colour  is  unrestricted,  and  plants  could 
not  be  healthier  or  more  floriferous.  Sutton’s  Calceolarias  are 
always  grand,  but  perhaps  they  are  finer  and  more  varied  now 
than  ever.  The  plants  are  dwarf,  and  the  reflexed  foliage  com¬ 
pletely  hides  the  pots.  Sutton’s  Gloxinias  are  larger,  finer, 
and  if  possible  of  more  perfect  form  than  ever.  The  white 
Gloxinia,  Her  Majesty,  is  absolutely  pure,  the  spotted  hybrids 


Climbing  Tea  Rose  Mm e.  Charles  Monier.  (See  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son’s  Roses.) 


tomed  to  see  a  few  years  since.  We  also  noticed  a  fine  group 
of  Cineraria  stellata,  from  the  same  collection  for  which  Messrs. 
Carter,  were  awarded  a  special  Gold  Medal  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  recently.  Enormous  Petunias,  dainty  Carnations,  and 
a  remarkably  well-planted  rockery  covered  with  all  sorts  of 
pretty  alpines  was  the  centre  of  great  attraction.  Messrs.  Carter 
also  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  their  improved  types  of 
vegetables,  all  showing  a  high  state  of  selection  and  cultivation. 
They  also  staged  some  fine  examples  of  the  peculiar  dwarf 
Japanese  trees  which  have  become  so  popular  in  this  country 
this  last  year  or  two.  Altogether  this  fine  exhibit  was  worth 


are  extremely  attractive,  and  the  beautiful  coloured  Gloxinia, 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  at  once  catches  the  eye.  This  variety 
was  specially  noticed  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Connaught  at  -the  Holland  House  Show,  and  Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  graciously  permitted  Messrs.  Sutton  to  name  it Duchess 
Of  Connaught.”  The  batch  of  Cineraria  stellata  is  most  striking. 
The  Star  Cineraria  has  become  deservedly  popular  both  as  a 
pot  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  as  well  as  for 
cutting.  Groups  of  Ferns,  Palms,  etc.,  enhance  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  this  exhibit.  (See  illustration  of  the  group  of  Cineraria 
stellata  in  this  pavilion.) 

( Continued  on  'page,  46S.) 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Die  to  themselves  :  sweet  Roses  do  not  so  ;  of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  ma ie.”—Shihespeare. 
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This  week  we  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE, 
text  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

SALIX  REPENS  ARGENTEA. 

***  The  priie  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
ompetition  vu  awarded  to  “  J.  W.  J.” 
or  his  article  on  “  The  Vinery  for  the 
fines,”  page  449. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Trust  Deed  of  the  Wisley  Estate. 

T'lie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  hast  now 
published  the  information  concerning  the 
purchase  of  the  garden  at  Wisley  which  is 
termed  the  Wisley  Estate,  and  also  the 
agreement  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
carry  out.  This  is,  of  course,  the  new, 
garden  of  the  society  at  Wisley,  and  it  is  the 
name  by  which  we  shall  speak  of  it.  The 
garden  is  invested  in,  three  trustees,  namely, 
Cecil  Hanbury,  Esq.,  of  Fenchurch  Street, 
London  ;  Miss  Ellen  Willmott,  of  Warley 
Place;  and  John,  Thomas  Bennett  Poe,  Esq., 
cf  London.  Two-  of  these,  at  least,  are  well 
known  to  a,  large  number  of  the  Fellows,  and 
the  three'  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
trustees  of  the  new  Wisley  Garden. 

Sir  J.  J.  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burfcrd, 
Dorking,  the  president  of  the  society,  andi 
Joseph  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  the  treasurer, 
are  and  will  be:  ex-officio  members  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  in  conjunction  with  the  trustees,  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  society.  A  third  one, 
who  must  either  be  an  officer  or  Fellow  of 
the  society,  shall  be  nominated  from  time 
to  time  to'  act  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
other  representative®  on  the  committee.  The 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  secretary,  has  been 
nominated  in  this,  capacity,  so  that  the  affairs 
of  the  garden  will  be  in.  the  hands  of  these 
six  members  forming  a,  commit, tee  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  society.  The  deed  was  made 
out  (1)  on  behalf  of  the  trustees;  (2)  on  bee 
half  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  ;  (3)  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury;  and  (4)  on 
behalf  of  the  society. 

The  estate  runs  to-  60  acres  or  thereby,  and 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  for 
the  society  for  the  sum  of  £5,000.  This  we 
consider  a,  bargain,  indeed.  If  the  land  had 
been  nearer  London  or  closer  to  a  railway 
station,  it  must  of  necessity  have  cost  a  much 
higher  sum  for  such  a  number  of  acres.  The 
prospects  of  the  place  growing  do  not  seem 
to  be  great,  although  handsome  villas  ard 
being  built  in  the  vicinity,  to'  a  smaller 
extent,  it  is  true,  than,  in  other  place® 
similarly  near  London,  but  at  present,  the 
population  of  London  does  not  seem  to  be 
attracted  to  that  particular  neighbourhood. 
That  mlist  be!  all  the  better  for  the  garden  as 
a  place  for  growing  plants,  so  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  garden,  are  good,  except  in  the 
matter  of  facilities  for  the  Fellows  and  others 
getting  there. 


The  wording  of  the  deed  shows  that  the 
trustees  shall  during  the  existence  of  the 
society,  or  its  inclination,  permit,  the  society 
to  use  and  occupy  the  Wisley  Estate  or  such 
portions  of  it  as  the  society  may  require  for 
an  experimental  garden  for  the  improving  of 
horticulture  in;  all  its  branches1,  scientific  and 
practical.  The  trustees  may,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  committee,  let  any  part  or  parts 
of  the  Wisley  Estate  not  immediately  re¬ 
quired  by  the  society.  This  lease;  however, 
must  not  extend  over  a,  period  of  seven  years. 
The  society  will  be  allowed  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits  accruing  from  such  portions 
which  they  may  let. 

The  estate;  however,  is  so  large  compared 
with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  society, 
that,  we  suppose  it  will  take  them  some  years 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  it,  unless  they  com¬ 
mence'  planting  fruit  trees  -extensively  as 
part  of  their  experiments.  It  might-  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  society  to  farm  the 
land  on  their  own  account ;  that,  is;  such 
portions  as  may  not,  be  immediately  required 
for  experiment.  ‘  They  would  then  have  the 
control  of  cultivation  under  their  own  hands; 
and  treat  the  land  in  the  matter  of  tillage 
and  manuring  in  such  a,  way  as  to  suit  their 
own  particular  purposes;  according  to-  the 
objects  in  view  in  the  immediate  future. 

We>  hav  e  no  evidence  of  what  the  society 
intend  to  do1  hi  this  respect,  asi  we  see  that 
the  deed  leave®  them  with  a  pretty  free 
hand.  Nevertheless,  the  land  is  well 
adapted  for  their  purpose,  and  we  believe  a 
large  proportion  of  it,  is1  very  good  soil,  and 
may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  if  the 
society  is  so  minded  in  cultivating!  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Much  of  the  land  on  the  lower 
levels  must,  be  of  the  nature  of  alluvium  laid 
down  by  the  river  Wey  in  bygone-  times,  as 
the  natural  bed  of  the  river  still  flows  along¬ 
side  part  of  the  estate. 

The  duty  of  the  society  in  using  the 
Wisley  garden  is  to  keep  the  trustees  in¬ 
demnified  against  all  expenses  incurred. 
That  is,  of  course,  merely  what  we  should 
have  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Another  provision,  of  the  committee  is  that 
when  the  society  shall  cease  to  exist,  or  the 
trustees  receive  a  notice  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  that  the  society  no>  longer 
requires!  the  use  and  occupation  of  the 
garden,  then  this  deed  shall  cease  and  deter¬ 
mine  and  the  committee  will  be  dissolved. 

Wei  remember  at  the  Holland  House  Show 
last  year  that  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  hoped 
that  the  society  would  require  the  use  of  the 
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garden  for  many  years.  On  the  termination  of  the  trust',  the 
trustees  shall  offer  the  garden  to-  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
upon  similar  terms  to  those  on  which  the  society  at  present 
occupy  it.  Should  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  decline  it,  then 
thei  Royal  Botanic  Society  will  have  the  offer,  and  if  that  body 
should  decline'  it.,  then  some  other  society  is  to  be  approached 
with  the  view  of  talcing  over  the  place  as  an  experimental 
garden, 

THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

(■ Continued  from  page  466.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  to  be  seen  at  the  Temple 
Show  is  the  floral  exhibit  staged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
the  King’s  seedsmen,  Reading.  This  exhibit  occupies  the 
handsome  pavilion  erected  specially  for  its  accommodation,  both 
last  year  and  this  year,  by  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
the  Hon.  Sir  W.  Grantham. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  whole  of  this  marvellous  floral 
display  has  been  grown  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  new -range 
of  glasshouses  at  Reading. 

In  the  centre  of  Messrs.  Veitc.h  and  Sons’  big  Oaladium 
group  was  a  grand  specimen  of  the  Fish-tail  Palm  (Caryota 
\Vailacei).  Other  well-known  plants  in  notable  form  were 
Dracaena  godseffiana,  D.  sanderiana,  D.  goldieana,  Dieffenbachia 
Bausei,  and  D.  Fournieri,  variegated  with  pale  yellow  on  a 
deep  green  ground.  Splendidly  flowered  and  in  fine  form  was 
a  large  globular  plant  of  Medinilla  magmfica.  Fine  foliage 
plants,  of  massive  size  were  Tillandsia  massangeana,  Pliyllo- 
taenium  Lindeni,  Alocasia  argentea  (silvery  all  over),  A.  Martin 
Cahuza-c,  and  A.  mortefontainensi-s,  the  latter  two  with  silvery 
veins.  Shrubby  plants  witli  small  variegated  leaves  were  Pliyl- 
lanthus  roseo-p  ctus  and  P.  nivosus,  with  snowy  leaves  on  some 
of  the  shoots.  They  had  three  new  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex  in 
La  France,  Reine  J.  Desloges,  and  Albert  Maumene,  variegated 
in  u  handsome  way  with  brown,  maroon,  grey,  green,  and  pink. 
Very  fine  were  their  Crotons,  most  of  which  were  tall  plants 
so  as  to  fit  in  this  massive  group.  Very  striking  were  Thomsoni, 
with  a  three-lobed  leaf  variously  marked  green  and  yellow  ; 
Caudatum  tortile,  yellow,  pink  and  green  twisted  leaves  ;  Sun¬ 
beam,  dark  olive  spotted  and  mottled  sanguineous  red  ;  Lucy, 
the  colour  of  Sunbeam,  but  having  narrow  leaves  ;  Queen 
Victoria,  crimson,  yellow,  and  red  ;  Sunshine,  similar,  with  a 
broad  leaf  ;  Aigburthense,  with  yellow  and  green  narrow  leaves  ; 
Warreni,  two  handsome  plants  with  long  crimson,  yellow,  and 
green  leaves  ;  and  Nestor,  with  broad  yellow  and  crimson  leaves. 
Some  well-grown  specimens  of  Ferns  were  intermixed  with  this 
group,  including  Polypodium  schneiderianum,  Davallia  fijiensis 
robusta,  D.  veitchiam,  Adiantum  Veitehi,  with  the  young  leaves 
quite  red,  Gymnogramm-e  schizophylla  glori-osa,  and  G.  grandi- 
oeps  superba.  The  arrangement  of  the  plants  set  off  one 
another  to  advantage,  and  left  nothing  ito  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  another  very  varied  and  effec¬ 
tive  group  in  No.  2  tent.  Next  the  entrance  was  a  group  of 
Veitch’s  Improved  Streptocarpus  and  their  other  strain  named 
Achimeniflorus.  These  two  types  are  now  extremely  varied 
in  the  matter  of  clear  and  distinct  colours,  and  altogether  the 
strains  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  The^  dwarf 
plants  were  dotted  over  with  the  -orange-scarlet  Kalanehoe 
fiammea  and  K.  kew-ensis',  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  the  last  named 
being  a  hybrid  of  great-  merit.  Next  to  them  came  a  group  of 
Primula  obconica  alba,  with  large  and  pure  white  flowers.  It 
is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  comes  true  from  seed.  Dotted 
through  amongst  the  Primulas  were  plants  of  Kalanehoe 
felth-amensis,  with  larger  and  deeper  scarlet  flowers  than  K. 
flammea.  Following  this,  on  the  same  benches,  was  an  arrange¬ 
ment  -of  the  purple-flowered  Rehmannia  angulata,  the  blue 
Lobelia  tenuior,  and  the  scarlet  Scutellaria  Ventenati.  All 
these  were  edged  with  the  yellow-flowered '  Corydalis  thalictri- 
folia.  Next  in  order  came  an  arrangement  of  Schizanthus  wise- 
tonensis,  dotted  with  Ferns.  This  splendid  garden  plant  can 
now  be  had  in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers  completely  hidesMhe  foliage.  On  the  further 
end  of  the  tent  on  the  side  benches  was  a  group  of  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  special  strain  of  hybrid  Phyllocacti.  The  flowers  of 
most  of  them  were  of  immense  size,  and  the  subtle  blending  of 
colours  defies  description  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  colours  and  names  of  the  same.  They  had  a  number 
of  new  ones  in  this  interesting  group. 

Mr.  William  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane,  Putney,  S.W.,  set  up 
a  group  consisting  largely  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  well  flowered  and 
bearing  bells  of  large  size.  In  front  of  it  was  a  line  of  Boronia 


elatior,  and  at  the  back  was  a  mass-  of  Bamboos,  Cocos  plumosa 
and  Negundo  aceroid-es  variegatum. 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Downes),  Holm- 
wood,  Oheshunt,  exhibited  a  hybrid  Rhododendron,  named 
Azalea  sinensis  x  Rhododendron.  The  flowers  were  pale  yellow' 
and  spotted. 

Large  plants  of  Croton  Souv.  de  Laeken  and  Dracaena  Victoria 
were  shown  by  M.  L.  J.  Draps-Dom,  Laeken,  Brussels. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  set  up  a  large  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  form  of  a  sloping  bank. 
They  had  large  plants  of  Anthurium  crystallinum,  Phoenix 
Roebelini,  Dracaena  sanderiana,  Araucaria  Pulei,  and  Bou^ain 
ville-a  sanderiana.  Very  striking  was  a  large  plant  of  Begonia 
bowringiana,  with  lrge  olive-green  leaves  zoned  with  eray 
and  having  rich  velvety  crimson  veins.  The  dominating  feature 
of  this  group  was  the  new  hybrid  Nicotiana  Sanderae,  with  car¬ 
mine-purple  flowers  on  plants  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high. 

Near  -one  end  Of  the  big  tent,  and  close  to  the  Orchils,  was 
a  group  consisting  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Lilac  in  pots,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  T.  Jannock,  Dersingham,  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
The  Lilacs  included  many  charming  varieties,  such  as  white, 
blush  pink,  purple,  and  various  shades  of  lilac,  single  and 
double.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  notable  for  the  size  of  its 
flowers. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jennings). 
Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  set  up  a  large  group  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  grown  in  the  form  of  standards,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and 
all  most  profusely  flowered.  Fine  varieties  were  Hall  Caine, 
Rev.  Johnson,  The  Sirdar,  etc.  All  were  orange-scarlet  or 
orange,  and  very  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  and  would  have  been  more 
so  if  the  day  had  been  bright. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road.  Chelsea,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  fine  foliage  plants.  At  the  back  were  tal! 
tree  Ferns,  Croton  Reedii,  Dracaena  Victoriae,  and  Jacaranda 
mimosaefolia.  They  had  a  fine  piece  of  Nepenthes  mastersiana, 
with  enormous  pitchers.  Dwarfer  specimens  included  Aralias, 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Dieffenbachias,  and  the  variegated  Ficus 
radicans. 

M.  L.  J.  Draps-Dom  brought  up  an  immense  p'ant  of  Pandanus 
graminifolius,  standing  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  high,  and  perfectly  pyra¬ 
midal  in  form. 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elst-ree  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  showed  a  very  fine  exhibit-  of  Streptocarpus,  compris¬ 
ing  many  shades  of  colour,  several  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
before.  The  blooms  were  of  good  size,  and  the  staging  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Among  the  shades  of  colour  we  noticed 
a  very  bright  red,  a  pure  white,  some  very  bright  shades  of  pink, 
and  many  with  beautifully  pencilled  throats,  the  whole  going 
to  form  a  wondrously  beautiful  show. 

A  large  group  of  Begonias  and  Sweet  Peas  came  from  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Rye-croft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  The  Begonias  were 
principally  single,  and  a-  great  diversity  of  colour  was  to  be  seen. 
A  group  of  Verbena  Miss  Willmott  was  also  staged,  and  the 
specimens,  were  typical  cf  this  popular  plant.  Among  the  Sweet 
Peas  we  noticed  Scarlet  Gem,  a  grand  colour  ;  the  fine  new  white 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Miss  Willmott,  Countess  Spencer,  and  Agnes 
Johnston. 

A  large  and  very  bright  -collection  of  Pelargoniums  was  also 
shown.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Green,  He:  a,  Mary  Hamilton,  Conan  Doyle, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lady  Curzon,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Linzie,  Mrs. 
Spencer,  Her  Majesty,  Lily  Love,  Rose  Queen,  Eucharis,  Albert 
Victor,  and  Striatum  were  all  good. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  a  decorative  Pelargonium  Lady  Deeies,  a  beautiful 
pale  pink  variety. 

A  yellow  Carnation,  “  Essie  ”  came  from  Mr.  Glendenning,  97, 
Merton  Road",  Wimbledon. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged  a 
very  large  group  of  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations,  some  of  the  best-  being  Churchwarden,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Sir  Charles  Freemantle,  Astarte,  Blush, 
Calypso,  also  several  other  fine  sorts,  H.  J.  Cutbush  and  Cecilia 
being  very  conspicuous.  A  group  of  variegated  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  were  noticeable,  as  also  was  a  group  of  Schizanthus 
Wiseton-ensis,  Gerbera  Jame-sonii,  and  Dimorphotheca  Eeklonis, 
with  pale  blue  flowers  like  a  Marguerite. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  a  very  large  group  of  stove  subjects,  very  effectively 
arranged.  The  Caladiums  and  Crotons  were  well  coloured, 
and  we  also  noticed  Helliconia  illustris  rubricaUlis",  a  very 
handsome  leaf,  Dracaena  Victoria  Ananas  sativa  var. ,  Nidu-  , 
larium  coccineum,  and  several  handsome  Alocasias. 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Brighton,  staged  a 
large  exhibit  of  their  well-known  hard-wooded  plants,  which 
made  a  very  effective  exhibit.  Leschenaultia  biloba  major  was 
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i  beautiful  blue,  Boronia  elatior  a  bright  reddish-pink  flower. 
3oronia  heterophylla  was  also  very  showy.  Scutellaria  moc- 
:iniana,  a  very  showy  plant,  with  red  and  gold  flowers,  was  very 
tine.  A  small  group  of  the  yellow  Calla  was  also  attractive. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  had  a  showy  exhibit  of 
louble  and  single  Geraniums  ;  these  were  well  grown  and  freely 
lowered,  each  plant  carrying  several  fine  heads  of  flower.  Capi- 
;aine  Jolivet,  Gabriel  Monod,  Blanche,  Paul  Foret,  Captain 
Flayelle,  and  Lady  Dorrington  were  the  best  of  the  doubles, 
md  singles  included  Conan  Doyle,  Ada  Negri,  Rev.  F.  H.  Brett, 
Mark  Twain,  Mrs.  H.  Stedall,  Hall  Caine,  and  Cyclope. 

A  small  collection  of  cut  Zonal  Pelargoniums  was  set  up  by 
Mr.  V.  Slade,  Taunton,  Somerset.  There  was  a  good  variety 
if  colour,  and  the  exhibit  was  made  very  attractive  with  Aspara¬ 
gus  and -maidenhair  Fern. 

’  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee  had  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Auriculas  in  pots,  containing  many  shades  of  colour. 


A  remarkably  fine  exhibit  of  cut  Carnations  was  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  the  following  all  being 
good  varieties  : — Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  G.  H.  Crane,  Harry 
Penn,  Royalty,  Norway,  Floriana,  Queen  Louise,  and  Fair 
Maid.  The  blooms  were  of  large  size,  and  borne  on  long 
stems. 

E.  Ascheron,  Esq.,  Pett  Place,  Charing,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Pitts),  showed  a  small  exhibit  of  Calceolarias  and  Strepto- 
carpus,  the.  former  being  well  grown  and  good  in  colour. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent, 
staged  a  fine  lot  of  Begonias,  some  of  the  singles  being  remark¬ 
ably  good.  A  new  double,  Eltham  Glory,  white,  with  rose 
edges,  was  very  attractive. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  had  a  group  of  Begonias,  com¬ 
prising  the  best  of  his  well-known  strain. 

A  fine  group  of  Begonias  also  came  from  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Lang  don,  Twerton  Hill  Nurseries,  Bath. 


Messes.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Cinekaria  stellata.  (See  Greenhouse  Plants.) 


T he  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co.,  New  Leamington  Spa,  had  a 
small  group  of  stove  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  Caladiums  and 
Asparagus.  Asparagus  myriocladus  was  capable  of  becoming 
useful  as  a  decorative  plant. 

-From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son  came  a  large  group  of  well- 
coloured  Gloxinias  ;  also  some  Streptocarpus,  chiefly  white,  with 
purple  markings. 

In  another  tent  this  firm  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Begonias, 
some  good  doubles  being  Lord  Alverstone,  Lady  M.  Currie, 
Sir  F.  T.  Barrie,  C.  J.  Painter,  and  Mrs.  R.  Carew  Notable 
singles  were  Earl  Carrington,  Lord  Wimborne,  Lord  Aldenham, 

[  Lady  Adela  Goff,  and  Colonel  Barclay. 

A  showy  bank  of  the  yellow  Calla  elliotiana  came  from 
N.  J.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round  Oak,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Sturt).  The  spathes  were  well  formed  and  very 
richly  coloured. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Brown,  of  Stamford,  staged  a  mixed  group  of 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Carnations,.  Heliotropiums,  Palms,  etc., 
the  whole  forming  an  attractive  sight. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  staged  a 
small  exhibit  of  well-coloured-  Begonias,  several  of  the  double 
varieties  being  exceedingly  fine. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  had  a  fine 
selection  of  Gloxinias,  the  colouring  of  many  being  exquisite. 

One  of  the  best  exhibits  of  Gloxinias  came  from  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.  The  varieties  were  of  fine  form  and  colour. 

Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  had  a  collection  of  Anthuriums, 
all  of  which  were  very  beautiful.  Crimson  King,  Triumphans, 
and  Rothschildianum  nobilius  were  of  immense  size. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  several  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  of  Gloxinias  and  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Sons.  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  ex¬ 
hibited  an  extensive  group  of  Gloxinias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Cineraria  stellata,  occupying  a.  considerable-  amount  of  the  side 
staging  in  tent  No.  4.  Their  Gloxinias  exhibited  e-very  range 
of  variation,  including  self-colo-ured  varieties  m  all  shades, 
banded  ones  with  a  broad  white  margin,  and  the  spotted  ones, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  adequately  describe  in  words 
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as  to  the  infinity  and  variety  of  variation,  the'  strain  being  a 
very  fine  one  indeed.  Amongst  herbaceous  Calceolarias  were 
sell-coloured  golden  yellow,  red  and  crimson  varieties.  The 
spotted  varieties  were  most  numerous,  including  a  very  intricate 
tracery  of  lines  and  spots  of  every  conceivable  form  of  variation. 
The  plants  were  dwarf,  well  flowered,  and  in  some  cases  with 
blooms  of  enormous  size.  Their  group  of  Cineraria  stellata 
consisted  of  plants  about  2-JJt.  high,  with  rounded:  dome-like 
heads,  and  most  profusely  dowered,  the  foliage  at  the  top  of 
the  plants  being  completely  hidden  by  the  flowers.  Some'  Palms 
and  Maidenhair  Ferns  formed  an  outline  to  the  group,  but 
otherwise  they  would  have  been,  completely  lost.  (See  our  illus¬ 
tration  of  Messrs.  Webb’s  Cinerarias,  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  their  flcriferous  character. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  London,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  Carnations  in  the  corner 
usually  occupied  by  them.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  see  for 
the  people,  most  of  them  consisted  of  Malmaison  varieties. 
Charming  varieties  were  Calypso,  blush  ;  Baldwin,  pink  , 
Princess  May,  rich  scarlet  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  scarlet  ;  Florizel, 
rose  ;  Mercia,  rosy-scarlet  ;  and  many  others,  including  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  with  beautiful  shell  pink  flowers. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  other  types  we  noted  Cecilia,  one  of  the 
best  yellows,  in  very  good  form.  This  was  essentially  a  Car¬ 
nation  group,  although  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
it  was  several  little  groups  of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  on  pillars 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and  flowered  throughout.  Palms  and  Lilies, 
etc.,  were  also  used  to  set  off  the  group.  Richardia  elliotiana 
was  also  in  very  fine  form  with  large  golden  yellow  spathes. 

Messrs.  Geo.Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries,  Leicester, 
had  a  pleasing  selection  of  Carnations,  some  in  pots  and  other  as 
cut  specimens  in  water.  The  best  were  Dr.  W.  G.  ^Grace  (a 
grand  dark),  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  Mark  Twain,  Lord  Kitchener, 
A.  G.  Steele  (a  brilliant  scarlet),  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Alma. 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS. 

In  their  large  group  of  stove  plants  in  the  big  tent  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  and  -Sons  had  a  small  but  very  interesting  collection  of 
Nepenthes,  notable  for  the  enormous  size  of  their  pitchers,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  early  period  of  the  year  for  this  class  of  plants. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  finest,  but  N. 
sanguinea,  with  large  dark  red  pitchers,  is  ceitainly  the  most 
uncommon.  N.  mastersiana  is  one  of  the  hybrids  from  the  last 
named,  and  a  splendid  plant  of  it  was  shown  bearing  immense 
crimson-red  pitchers.  Another  decidedly  handsome  form  was  N. 
Tiveyi,  named  -after  the  grower  who  is  so  successful  with  this 
class  of  plants.  The  huge  pitcher  is  blotched  with  crimson 
with  a  broad  brown  collar!  Another  decidedly  tine  one  was  N. 
mixta,  with  long  pitchers,  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  pale  red 
ground.  N.  Burkei  has  light  green  pitchers  blotched  with  red 
near  the  top,  while  N.  Burkei  excellens  is  blotched  with  red 
mostly  all  -over  the  pitcher.  Both  of  them  are  strongly  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  middle  like  dumb-bells. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  The  Nurseries,  Edge  Lane,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  insectivorous  plants,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  Sarraceni-as.  Yery  finely  coloured  were  S. 
sanderiana,  S.  Farnhamii,  S.  chelsonii,  S.  flambeau,  S.  Pater- 
sonii,  'S.  mitchel liana,  S.  Wilsonii,  and  others.  S.  Fildesi  was 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  lid  of  the  pitchers,  which 
were  wreen  on  the  outside  and  marked  with  crimson  lines  on  the 
innerface.  He  also  had  the  Australian  Pitcher  plant,  Sundews, 
Butter  worts,  Venus  Flytrap,  and  -some  other  insectivorous 
plants  of  that  class.  These  were  mixed  with  Maidenhair  Ferns, 
and  the  pots  -along  the  front  were  covered  with  moss. 

CANNAS. 

A  large-  and  gorgeous-  bank  of  Gannas  was  exhibited  by  Mes-srs, 
H.  Cann-ell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  They  were  arranged  in 
a  sloping  bank,  sloping  at  the  sides  and  -edged  with  Ferns. 
Grand  varieties  were-  Black  Prince-,  crimson  ;  Elizabeth  Ho-s-s, 
thickly  spotted  scarlet  on  ye-llow;  Amy  Beney,  deep  salmon- 
red  ;  Oscar  Da-nnecke-r,  orange  and  yellow  -edge  ;  Hes-perid-e-, 
orange ;  Comtesse  de  Bouchaud  ,  Duke  Ernst,  scarlet-ied  , 
Niagara,  scarlet-red,  laced  golden  yellow  ;  R.  Wallace,  clear 
yellow  ;  Mile.  Be-rat,  salmon-rose ;  Eastern  Beauty,  salmon 
dink  ;  and  Jean  Tiss-o-t,  a  brilliant  scarlet  of  grea-t  b-e-a-uty  and 
valued  for  bedding  purposes. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  subjects.  The  species  of  Eremurus  con¬ 
stituted  a  special  feature,  E.  Elwesii  being  particularly  fine. 


The  flowers  are  pink,  with  a  green  rib  and  orange  anthers  ;  tht 
leaves  are  very  broad,  keeled  and  green,  thus  differing  froir 
E.  robusta,  which  has  glaucous  leaves.  E.  himalaicus  has  als< 
bright  green  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  tht 
excejition  of  a  green  rib  on  the  back  of  each  segment,  but  this 
is  not  visible  in  looking  at  the  flowers.  (See  our  illustratior. 
of  Eremurus,  the  two  tall  spikes  of  which  are  E.  Elwesii,  and 
the  short  middle  one  E.  himalaicus.  This  shows  the  relative 
heights  of  the  plants  as  they  grow.)  Very  striking  was 
Sarracenia  flava,  with  a  huge  yellow  flower  on  a  plant  about 
2^  ft,  high.  The  above  are  tall-growing  plants,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  Irises,  of  which  they  had  a  varied  lot  cut 
from  the  open  ground.  Amongst  dwarfer  subjects,  very  pretn 
and  interesting  were  Asperula  suberosa,  A.  Gussoni,  Achillea 
rupestris,  with  wonderfully  large  white  flowers,  Phlox  stellaria, 
P.  sublulata  Vivid,  P.  s.  Fairy,  and  several  Saxifragas  of  the 
incrusted  types.  Very  brilliant  were  the  scarlet  flowers  of 
Ourisia  coccinea,  while  Papaver  alpinum  has  now  been  developed 
into  many  beautiful  and  subtle  shades  of  colour.  Cheiranthus 
alpinus  major  has  larger  and  darker  yellow  flowers  than  the 
type,  often  streaked  with  brown.  Very  interesting  were  Chamae- 


Msssrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.’s  Gloxinias.  (See  Gretnhou  e  PlaLts). 


lirion  carolinigjium,  Viola  pedata,  Ramondia  pyrenaica, 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  Arenaria  gramliflora,  and  A.  purpu- 
rascens,  the  former  being  white  and  the  latter  pink,  with  the 
habit  of  the  Cushion  Pink.  Numerous  hardy  cypripediums 
served  to  render  the  group  exceedingly  interesting,  and  amongst 
them  we  noted  C.  Calceolus,  C.  pubsecens,  C.  candidum,  and  C. 
montanum.  Many  other  things  we  also  found  noteworthy,  did 
space  allow'mention  of  them. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  large  and  striking 
groujD  of  Irises  in  the  open  air,  with  a  fine  background  of  the 
Japanese  Umbrella  Pine.  Amongst  the  Irises  were  I.  ger- 
manica,  I.  liybrida,  I.  japonica,  I.  lutescens,  I.  neglecta,  I.| 
pallida,  I.  pumila,  I.  sibirica,  I.  squalens,  I.  variegata,  1. 1 
versicolor,  and  other  hardy  species.  Of  each  of  these  species, 
however,  they  had  in  nearly  all  cases  a  large  number  of  garden 
varieties,  so  that  the  collection  was  a  very  representative  one. 
Primula  japonica  was  also  noticeable  in  this  group,  being  very 
finely  grown.  The  whole  of  the  above  plants  formed  the  ground¬ 
work,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  species  of  Eremurus 
were  dotted,  including  E.  Bungei,  E.  Elwesii,  E,  Olgae, 
and  E.  Robustus.  G hlton i a  candicans  was'  also  m 
fine  form,  and  served  to  set  off  the  group.  We  may: 
here  mention  Watsoniana  meriana  Ardemei,  shown  by. 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  their  group  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  big 
tent.  The  tall  branching  stems,  the  sword-like  leaves,  and 
the  pure  white  flowers  of  this  iridaceous  plant  attracted  a  great 
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amount  of  observation  (see  our  illustration  of  this  fine  hardy 

P' Messrs-.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  12  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  exhibited  a  large  selection  of  annuals1,  such  as  Migno¬ 
nette  Machet  New  Giant  Crimson,  Schizantilius  wisetonensis, 
‘Candytuft  Giant  Hyacinth  flowered,  Nemesia  struimosa  Suttoni, 
Gillias,  Nasturtium,  CoUinsia  bicol'or,  Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narimn  eompactum.  White  Pearl,  etc. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  Geashill,  Ireland,  had  a  very  bright 
display  of  their  well-known  improved  Anemones,  comprising  a 
mod  variety  of  colour.  They  were  well  arranged  in  undu¬ 
lating  mounds,  and  were  more  effective  than  when  staged  so 
L  to  show  a.  flat  surface.  The  range  of  colour  was  a  large  one, 
comprising  bright,  scarlet,  white,  several  good  shades  of  pink- 
blue,  and  .reddish-crimson. 

Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sons,  of  Woking,  had  a.  good  exhibit  of 
j hardy  plants,  including  Cypripediums,  Iris,  the  beautiful  Inear- 
villea-  Delavayii,  well  flowered,  'Trollius  Orange  Globe  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis,  Delphinium  cardinal©,  Oriental  Poppies,  and  a  few 
bunches  of  single  Pyrethrunis.  Alpines  were  staged  in  quantity 
on  the  front,  the  rare  Conan dr on  ramondioides,  also  Gentiana 
verna,  Cytisus  prostrata,  Viola  pedata,  Oui'isia  coccinea,  very 
good,  and  Ribes  Lobbii,  with  crimson  and  white  flowers.  A  very 
hiteresting  collection,  effectively  arranged. 

A  fairly  large  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  and  English  Iris  came 
from  the  well-known  growers  of  Shrewsbury,  Messrs.  -Jones  and 
Sons.  The  most  conspicuous  Pea®  were  Triumph,  Grade  Green¬ 
wood,  Hon  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Lady  R.  Ormsby-Gore,  Gorgeous,  Lady 
G.  Hamilton.  The  best  Iris  were  Blanchard  Chrysolora,  Forget- 
Me-Not,  Thunderbolt,  Belle  Ohi noise,  and  Louise'.  A  new  border 
Carnation  nlamed  Mrs.  Nicholls,  rose-pink  in  colour,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  free  in  flower  and  well  formed. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Impious  polyphyllug  rcseus,  a-  beautiful  plant. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sons,  of  Upper  Holloway,  had  a 
small  exhibit  of  mixed  hardy  plants,  comprising  single  Pyre- 
thrums,  Convallaria  majalis,  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  Gladiolus, 
several  batches  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  English  Iris. 

A  very  large  exhibit  of  hardy  jfiants  came  from  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden.  The  most  noticeable  plants  were 
an  excellent  strain  of  Iceland  Poppies,  Aquilegias',  Iris  susiana, 
very  fine;  Gladiolus  Blushing  Bride,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Ackerman.  English  Iris  were  well  represented  by  Thunderbolt, 
the  fin©  yellow  Chrysolora,  Snowball,  Cajanux,  King  of  the 
Blues,  Louise,  and  Blanche  Superb©.  Erinus  Alpinus  and  its 
two  varieties,  albusr  and  oarnea,  were  well  flowered.  Ixias 
were  very  bright,  the  following  being  among  the  best, :  — Buce¬ 
phalus,  Nosegay,  Sunbeam,  Crateroides,  Humbert,  'Golden  Drop, 
and  Achivement.  Several  Lilies  were  included ;  tigrinum  splen- 
dens  candidum,  speciosum  Melpomene,  and  longiflorum  Harrisisdi 
were  all  very  showy.  Among  other  plants  we  noticed  Dode- 
catheon  media  gigantea,  a  fine  bright  pink  flower  on  an  immense 
spike ;  single  Pyrethrum  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown,  a.  rich  dark 
crimson,  with  golden  centre  ;  Primula  japonica  splendeus, 
Papaver  Mr.  Chiilery,  very  fine  pink,  with  black  spot  on  each 
petal ;  Ourisia  coccinea,  well  flowered ;  many  varieties  of  hardy 
I  Cypripediums  and  herbaceous  Paeonias,  the  best,  colours  being 
Anemonaeflora  rose  pi.,  albiflora,  the  Bride,  and  the  Sultan. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  hardy  exhibits,  being  well 
arranged,  and  worthy  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Nottcutt,  oif  Ipswich,  h'ad  ai  very  fine  exhibit  of 
hardy  plants,  well  arranged  to  the  best  advantage.  Very  fine 
were  the  new  Oriental  Poppy  Lady  Roscoe,  a  deep  salmon,  with 
silvery  sheen ;  Beauty  of  Livermere,  a  rich  crimson ;  Blush 
Queen,  a  fine  pale  pink.  Several  German  Iris  were  good,  par¬ 
ticularly  Gracchus,  also  single  Pyrethrum®,  in  many  colours. 

Messrs.  C.  Stark  and1  iSon,  of  Great,  Ryburg,  Norfolk,  had  a, 
small  stand  of  their  yellow  Viola,  Royal  Sovereign,  ‘a  good 
colour  and  remarkably  free.  ' 

An  interesting  exhibit  'of  Alpines  came  from  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Millmead.  Guildford.  The  moist  notable 
;  things  were  Onosma  touricum,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Saxifraga 
rnacnabiana,  Aster  Alpinus,  and  Hieracium  Villosum.  A  few 
herbaceous  plants  also  came  from,  this,  firm. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keaton,  Kent,  bad  a,  very  interesting  exhibit 
of  Alpines,  etc.,  tastefully  arranged,  and  we  noticed  several 
plants  not  often  seen,  but  worthy  of  notice.  Some  of  these  weTe 
Oxalis  enneaphylla,  Androsaee  foliosa,  Meconopsis cambric, a,  fl.  pi., 
Dianthus  alpinus,  with  large  rose-pink  flowers,  Sarraoenia,  flava, 
Orchis  fusca,,  with  a  fine  spike  ;  Eremurus  Himrot,  and  elwe- 
smnus,  Genista  viminialis,  a  very  dwarf  broom ;  Ourisia  coccinea 
and  several  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  of  Christchurch,  had  one  of  the  most  ex- 

en.sive  hardy  plant  exhibits,  which  was  very  well  arranged,  and 


made  a  most  effective  display.  He  had  a  large  variety,  and,  the 
exhibit  being  well  labelled,  was  most  interesting.  Several  of 
the  Eremuri  were  very  good,  particularly  el  wesianus,  bimalaicus, 
and  robust  us  superbus.  Single  Pyrethrum®  were  also  very  fine. 
Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay  was  a  rich  pink,  vivid  deep  crimson,  Hamlet 
rose  pink,  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown,  Perfection,  and  Queen  of 
Whites.  Oriental  Poppies  were  largely  represented,  and  Park- 
mannii,  Livermere,  Blush  Queen,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  Brilliant  were  very  good.  Several  bunches  'Gif  Iris  were  very 
.fine.  Especially  good  were  the  Germans.  Several  Alpines  were 
also  shown.  The  rare  Thathetrum  pubesccns  E  rein  us  earminea, 
Campanula  repestris,  Pinquicula  Reuterii,  Sempervivium  cornu 
turn,  Vanoouveria.  hexandra,  Podophyllum  ©modi  major,  and  Hip 
pocrepis  corncsa,  a  desirable  yellow  alpine.  Lysimaohda  thrysi- 
flona,  with,  yellow  flowers,  was  very  interesting,  and  seldom  seen. 
Herbaceous  Peonies  were  also  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  of  Worcester,  had  a  medium-sized 
exhibit  of  hardy  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Eremuri,  and  several  Japanese 
tree  Paeonies.  Some  of  the  latter  were  fine,  and  of  immense 
size.  Heuchera  sanguined  Onosma  taurieum,  Delphinium  car- 
d ina-le,  Melitti.s,  Melissophyllum,  very  good,  and  an  interesting 
plant.  The  front  of  the  exhibit  was  attractively  set  off  with 
saxifraga  lan-toscana  super ba  and  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata.. 

Mr.  Geo.  Kerswell,  of  Bowhill  Nursery,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter, 
had  a  well-flowered  pan  of  Gentiana  acaulis. 

A  very  bright  and  large  exhibit  of  Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips 
came  from  that  well-known  firm,  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robert¬ 
son,  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  colours  being  well  blended  and 
the  bunches  well  set-up,  made  a  very  fine  display.  Some  of  the 
most  noticeable  were  Emerald  Gem,  Isabella,  Salmon  King, 
{Bouton  d’Or,  Flambeau,  Medusa,  Donders,  Nezza,  Herschell, 
and  Rosalind  (see  illustration  of  the  beautiful  pale  yellow 
Tulipa  Batalini). 

A  showy  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  consisting  of  Oriental  Poppies,  Paeonies, 
Hemorocalli®.  Tulips,  Iris,  Geumra,  and  Trollius.  Several 
bunches  of  Lilacs  were  worthy  of  note,  especially  the  fin© 
double  white  Mme.  Lemoine,  the  fine  purple  Souv.  d.  L. 
Spale,  Souv.  de  L.  Thibaut  alba  grandiflora,  and  Duchess 
d’Orleans.  Other  conspicuous  shrubs,  in  this  exhibit  were 
Lonicera  Hildebrandti,  with  immense  yellow  and  white  trumpet- 
shaned  flowers,  Acer  californicum  laureum,  Deutzia.  gracilis  rosea, 
Weigela  Candida,  a  very  good  white,  Cytisus  tessifolius,  Cylisus 
incarnatus,  incarnatus  albus,  Cornus  Gouchaltii,  Fagus  sylva- 
tica  tricolor,  and  Ribes  spccicsum. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  probably  had  the 
largest  exhibit  of  hardy  plants  in  the  show,  and  the  whole  of  it 
was  remarkably  fine,  perhaps  superior  to  last  year.  Several 
forms  of  Eremuri,  Lilies,  and  Orchids  were  particularly  well 
shown.  A  collection  of  pale-coloured  Dodecatheons  were  nice, 
also  Calochortus  and  Heucheras.  Although  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  name  many,  we  noticed  among  the  best  Anther i cum 
algerieuse,  Achillea  alpina,  a  fine  white,  Erigeron  aurantia- 
cum,  Geum  maci’ophyllum,  Heuchera  gracillima,  a  very  delicate 
pink,  Geranium  grandiflorum,  an  intense  rich  blue,  an  excellent 
strain  of  Aquilegias,  several  varieties  of  Ixias,  namely,  Romeo, 
Viridiflora,  Virgilius,  Althea,  cratereides  major,  Grand  Duke, 
Pearl,  and  Excelsior.  Irises  were  also  good,  especially  susiana, 
gennanica,  Princess  of  Wales,  Oncocyclus  atropurpurea,  tin- 
gitans,  Haynei,  and  germanica.  Aims.  A  remarkably 
fine  group,  well  set  up,  and  the  colours  blended  exqirisitely. 

A  selection  of  Pansies  was  shown  on  boards  by  Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
Widcombe  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  fine  selection  of 
Papaver'  orientale  varieties.  These  were  interspersed  with 
maidenhair  Ferns  and  Asparagus.  The  most  distinct  varieties 
were  Black  Prince,  Masterpiece,  Loveliness,  Wilfred,  H.  God¬ 
frey,  Harmony,  Gipsy  Queen,  and  several  seedlings. 

A  good  table  of  Sweet  Peas  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
of  Birmingham.  The  flowers  were  very  clean,  and  several  were 
exceptionally  bright  in  colour.  The  best  darks  were  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Black  Knight,  Othello,  and  Navy  Blue.  Other 
noticeable  colours  were  Miss  Willmott,  Lovely,  Gorgeous,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Jessie  Cuthbertson,  Triumph,  and  Gaiety. 

A  bank  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones  came  from  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Son,  of  Dvke,  Lincolnshire.  King  of  Scarlets  was  a  bright 
scarlet  and  a  fine  flower. 

A  fine  selection  of  herbaceous  plants  came  from  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  the  well-known  firm  of  Highgate.  Some  50 
isnikfa  of  Eremurus  hlmalaicus.  were  grand,  as  were  Liliums 
Miss  Willmott,  elegans  bicolor,  elesans,  Martagon  ;  and  L. 
Grayi  was  interesting,  though  a  small  flower.  Hardy  Orchids 
were  very  conspicuous.  «Isio>  Primula  japonica,  Trn Ileus  Orange 
Globe,  several  single  Pyrethrunis,  and  tree  Paeonies.  An  in- 
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teresting  collection  of  rock  plants  also  came  from  this  firm.  A 
collection  of  hardy  Nympheas  was  shown  in  pans,  the  best 
colours  being  Gloriosa,  Wm.  Falconer,  ellisiana,  Froebelli,  and 
Aurora.  A  most  pleasing  and  well-arranged  group. 

A  group  of  considerable  dimensions  cam©  from  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  and  contained  many  good  flowers.  Very  noticeable  were 
Phlox  canadense,  Perry’s1  variety  ;  Orobusi  aurantiacus,  with 
brownish-yellow  flowers ;  Geum  Heldreichi  luteum ;  Papiaver 
oriental©  Queen  Alexandra,  reddish  salmon  ;  Bar'barea  vulgaris 
fl.  pi.,  bright  showy  yellow  ;  Iris  tenax  ;  Ostrowskya  magnifica  ; 
Tlialictrum  purpureum,  a.  lovely  plant ;  Miconopsis  cambrica 
plena  in  several  shades,  and  several  varieties  of  Iris  and  Tulips. 

An  interesting  rockery  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheat  and  Sons, 
of  Crawley,  and  conspicuous  plants;  we  noticed  were  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis,  very  fine ;  Chieranthus  alpinus,  Cypripedium 
ac.aule,  and  Saxifraga  Geum  dentatum,  with  very  ornamental 
foliage. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  had  a  small 
exhibit  consisting  principally  of  the-  double  Daisy  Alice,  and 
several  other  forms.  Many  well-known  alpines  were  included 
in  this  exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rockeries  came  from ’Mr.  H.  C. 
Pulham,  of  Elsenham,  Essex,  and  contained  many  plants  of 
exceptional  merit.  Several  creepers  were  trailing  very  naturally 
over  weather-worn  rocks,  and  the  style  of  arrangement-  all  one 
could  desire.  The  deep  blue  Lithospermum  prostratum  was 
very  fine,  also  Armenia  laucheana,  Erodium  Manescavi,  Genista 
pilosa,  Anthemis  Aizoon,  Acliillea  Clavennae,  Campanula  pulla, 
Aster  alpinus  rosous,  and  Helianthemum  Beauty  were  all  well 
worth  growing.  A  charming  exhibit. 

An  -exhibit  of  rock  plants  was  staged  by  the  Craven  Nursery, 
Ingleborough,  Clapham,  and  several  good  plants  were  included. 
Raymond i a  Nathaliae  was  very  fine,  th©  uncommon  Wulferia 
Amherstiana,  the  charming  Eritrichium  nanum.  Saxifraga 
odontophylla,  a  new  plant  With  white  flowers  and  distinct 
foliage.  Edrianthus  serpyllifolius,  which  received  an  Award  of 
Merit,  was  remarkably  well  flowered. 

Messrs.  Backhous©  and  ‘Son,  of  York,  had  a  large  rockery, 
very  well  arranged,  and  containing  many  little-known  plants. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  were  unnamed.  Ourisia  coccinea 
was  fine,  Gerbera  Jameson i  Linum  perenn©,  hardy  Orchids,  and 
the  double  Meconopis  were  all  very  showy. 

Messrs,  Ladham,  The  Shirley  Nursery,  Southampton,  had  a 
very  showy  bank  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  many  good  things 
were  to  be  seen,  especially  the  single  Pyrethrums,  Heucheras, 
several  fine  Geums,  and  others,  but  the  whole  of  this  exhibit 
was  unnamed. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  staged  seedling 
Aquilegias  in  considerable  varieties,  also  African  Marigolds,  and 
many  varieties  of  Violas  and  Pansies.  All  the  Violas  were  fine, 
and  the  most  showy  colours  would  be  found,  among  J.  L. 
Arbuckle,  Lark,  Lizzie.  Storrie,  Hector  Macdonald,  Butterfly, 
Baden  Powell,  and  Admiral  of  the  Blues.  They  also  had 
Dahlias. 

A  small  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  and  alpines  came  from  C. 
Aubrey  Watts,  Esq.,  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

A  remarkably  fine  and  showy  exhibit  of  Tulips  gam©  from 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Belfast.  These;  were  interspersed  with 
various  Ferns,  and  the  colour  blending  was  exceptionally  good. 
The  finest  colours  were  Gala  Beauty,  crimson  and  gold  ; 
Millicent,  Loveliness,  May  Queen,  Laurentina,  Sultan,  almost 
black  ;  Caledonia,  Mrs.  Moon,  Zomerschoon,  Eldorada,  Clara 
Butt,  Da  Merveille,  Gesneriana  lutea,  The  Fawn,  Bartigon,  and 
Innovation.  A  remarkably  fine  show  of  these  grand  flowers. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higlrgate,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Campanula  rupestris. 

A  collection  of  Violas  and  Pansies  came*  from  Messrs.  Baker, 
of  Wolverhampton.  The  Violas,  mingled  with  Fern  fronds,  were 
very  attractive,  the  best  varieties  being  Acme,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Colonel  Plumer,  Mandarin,  Primrose  Dame,  and  Ophelia. 

A  small  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  comprising  some  eighteen 
bunches,  came  from  Mr.  Breadmore,  of  Winchester. 

Messrs,  Kelway  and  Son  staged  a  collection  of  single  and 
double  Pyrethrums,  very  fine  single  varieties  being  Mrs.  Bate¬ 
man  Brown,  red  ;  Perosi,  pink  ;  Warrior,  red  ;  and  Mary 
Anderson,  blush.  Fin©  double  varieties  were  Carl  Vogt,  white  ; 
Vance,  yellow,  tinted  blush  ;  Princess  Beatrice  and  Roseurn 
Perfection,  both  rose. 

HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and'  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
occupied  their  usual  place  in  the  big  tent  with  a.  magnificent 
group  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
the  space  at  command  to  do  justice  to  all  that  were  shown  in 
this  group,  as  the  species  included  in  it  were  very  numerous. 
Very  conspicuous  were  the  standard  Rhododendrons  Vibur¬ 


num  plicatum,  Wistaria  sinensis,  W.  s.  alba,  and  others 
with  stems  about  5  ft.  high.  Conspicuous  and  well-flowere  1 
bushes  were  Deutzia  crenata  flore  pleno,  with  double  white 
flowers  ;  Escallonia  langleyensis,  a  hybrid  with  rose  flowers  : 
Philadelphus  Lemoinei,  2g  ft.  high  ;  and  the  charming  Zenobia! 
speciosa,  with  its  flowers  like  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Very  striking 
were  Hydrangea  hortensis  Veitclii  and  H.  Mariesii,  the  formei 
^yith  white  flowers.  Three  new  hybrid  Deutzias  were  D.  cam- 
panulata  (white),  I),  calmiaeflora.  (white,  tinted  pink),  and  D. 
discolor  purpurascens  (tinted  with  purple).  Other  very  choice 
things  which  we  cannot  omit  were  Olearia  Gunnii,  Abelia  flori- 
bunda  (with  funnel-shaped  deep  rose-purple  flowers),  Weigel^ 
Eva  Rathke,  and  the  leathery  leaved  Celmisia  coriacea  and  C. 
spectabilis.  A  very  choice  Dogwood,  with  variegated  foliage,; 
was  Cornus  brachypoda  variegata.  Climbers  included  Clematis 
Elsa  Spath,  C.  Mme.  L.  Coultre,  and  C.  Nelly  Moser,  and  a! 
fine  plant  of  Vitis  lieterophylla  variegata.  A  very  striking  new 
climber,  also,  was  Actinidia  chinensis,  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 
like  the  stems  covered  with  a  profusion  of  red  hairs. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  had  a  fine  groirp  out  of  doors  which  we 
mention  here  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  a  splendid  back¬ 
ground,  consisting  of  the  Japanese  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadooitys 


Tulipa  Batalini.  (See  Herbaceous  Plants. ) 

verticillata),  grown  in  tubs,  and  forming  beautiful  pyramidal 
specimens  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  in  the  best  of  health. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  New  Southgate,  were  again  in 
their  old  place,  with  a  magnificent  group  ^of  Azaleas.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  any  really  new  colours  in  these  plants  now, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  form,  and  we  note! 
with  satisfaction  that  Messrs.  Cuthbert  are  taking  the  lead  in 
this  direction.  Betsy  cle  Brain  is  a  variety  that  should  be  well 
noted  down,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  warm  blending  of  orange,  going 
almost  to  crimson.  Frans  van  der  Bone  is  another  of  the  same 
class,  but  softer.  Of  course,  our  old  friend,  Anthony  Coster, 
was  well  represented,  as  was  also  that  beautiful  little  variety 
Daviesii.  J,  C.  Van  Tol  attracted  much  attention  for  its  soft 
warm  glowing  shades.  One  well-known  artist  very  fitly  described 
the  exhibit  as  a  vivid  sunset  in  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  put.  up  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  their  Rhododendron  specialities,  the  most- 
salient  feature  of  which  was  a  centre  bank  of  that  incomparable 
variety,  Pink  Pearl.  Kate  Waterer,  a  rosy  magenta,  with  a 
light  upper  petal  spotted  with  green,  was  very  effective,  and 
the  name  was  jotted  down  in  many  notebooks.  Mrs.  U.  Agnew, 
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a  white,  gradually  deepening  into  a  beautiful  rose  border,  is 
i  an  excellent  form,  and  is  deservedly  becoming  very  popular. 
Frederick  Waterer,  as  its  name  will  denote,  is  one  that  may 
I  well  be  classed  amongst  the  gems  of  the  collection  ;  it  is  a  deep 
carmine.  Bertram  Woodhouse  Currie,  a  flesh  with  a  carmine 
border,  is  a  variety  much  after  the  Mrs.  W.  Agnew  form,  but 
of  a  deeper  shade  in  all  parts. 

Messrs.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  sent,  as  usual,  a  large 
croup  of  their  hardy  arboreal  subjects,  and  effectively  arranged 
them  along  the  main  walk.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous 
specimens  were  Sambucus  serratifolia  aurea,  Ulmus  punctata 
alba,  Catalpa  syringaefolia  aurea,  extra  good,  Fagus  Amstom, 
very  unique,  Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea,  Quercus  concordia,  Acer 
Worleyii,  and  Jap  Maples  in  endless  variety.  Hypericum 
moserianum  tricolor,  Osmanthus  purpurea,  0.  illicifolia 
ai'^entea,  Elegans  macrophyllus,  Aucuba  limbata,  exceptionally 
:  fine.  Interspersed  throughout  the  group  was  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Clematis,  chiefly  of  the  Clematis  patens  type.  Rose 
Queen  Alexandra  was  also  well  shown,  and  Dismorphanthus 
:  manchuricus  foliis  argenteis  marginatis.  We  also  noted  a 
golden  form  of  the  latter  subject. 

°  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  in  addition  to  their 
special  exhibits,  had  a  good  collection  of  their  Japanese  pigmy 
trees,  a  collection  which  excited  more  than,  ordinary  interest, 
owing  probably  to  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  large  group 
of  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  A  few  of  the 
most  striking  subjects  were  standard  Rhododendrons  in  all 
the  best  varieties,  Azalea  Mollis,  A.  pontica,  A.  sinense, 
Clematis  patens  in  great  variety,  Cupressus  erecta  viridis. 
russelliana  aurea,  a  very  fine  form  of  this  handsome  genus, 
standard  Ivies,  both  golden  and'  silver,  also  a  large  collection 
of  the  best  dwarf  Ivies.  Fagus  sylvatica  pendula  argentea, 
Acer  Nigundo  aurelim,  Acer  Nigundo  californicum,  Jap  Acers  in 
j  great  variety,  Yucca  gloriosa  aurea,  Cornus  Spatliii  aurea,  C. 
brachypoda,  Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  Cupre'ssus  macrocarpa 
lutea,  and  Sambucus  serratifolia  aurea.  The  group  covered 
700  square  feet. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  several 
fine  groups  of  their  specialities,  their  Jap.  Acers,  of  course,  being 
of  the  best  varieties'  only.  To>  enumerate  the  varieties  would  be 
J  a.  useless  waste  of  space1.  It  i.s  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
group  contained  all  the  very  best  forms  in  cultivation,  and  in 
i  remarkably  fine  condition. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  put  up  a  very 
!  effective  group  of  Conifers  and  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
Some  of  the  Conifers  were  very  striking,  'especially  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  lutea,  C.  alba,  spica  nana,  C.  Allumi,  C.  Wissellii, 
j  C.  filiformis,  C.  macrocarpa  lutea,  C.  Triumph  de  Boscoop,  C. 

|  gracilis  (the  weeping  form),  C.  lawsoniana  pendula.  alba,  Thuya 
i  Lobbi  aurea  variegata,  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  and  Caly- 
]  canthus  floridus. 

The  outdoor  group  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
contained  many  fine  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  A  few 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and)  attractive  were  Cornus  Mas. 
elegantissima,  Quercusi  pedunculata  nigra,  Quercus  concordia, 

.  Q.  Souvenir  Frans,  van  der  Bom,  Magnolia,  soulangeana.  nigra, 
j  Acer  Pseiidoplantanusi  Prince  Hendjerii,  Olearia  stella, ta, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea,  and  C.  Wisselli. 

Messrs.  James,  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holhorn,  put  up'  a  large 
group  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  well  demonstrating  the  usefulness 
of  this  old  favourite  for  general'deoorative  work. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Handsworth,  Sheffield,  put 
up  one  of  the  most  effective  groups  we  have  seen  outdoors.  It 
was  arranged  to  show  off  every  plant  m  its  true  decorative  value. 
The  plants  were  all  well  grown  and  in  great  variety. 
Dimorphanthus  manchuricus  aurea  marginata  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Dracaena  purpurea  were  conspicuous  features,  as'  were  also 
)  the  many  varieties  of  Oaks  and  Jap.  Maples.  Hedera.  arborea 
emurensis  was  a  subject  of  much  interest  and  favourable  com¬ 
ment.  We  also  noted  a  pretty  tree  of  Larix  leptolepris. 
Weigela  Eva  Rat'hke  was  shown  in  a  pretty  little  group.  This 
and  the  many  other  beautiful  Wei  gel  as  should  be1  more  often  seen 
1  than  at  present  on  our  lawns,  and  in  villa  gardens. 

Messrs,  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  put  up  a,  large 
group  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Jap.  Maples,  many  of  the 
specimens  "being  specially  well  coloured. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  exhibited  their  usual 
1  unique  collection  of  R.  topiary  work  in  box. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
had  a  fine  group  of  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  tent  No,  4. 
•V  very  fine  white  variety  was  Mme.  Masson.  John  Walters 
(rose  red)  formed  segregate  groups  at  either  end.  Boronia 


©lata,  Erica  Cavendishii,  E.  ventricosa,  and  E.  candidissima 
were  also  good. 

Messrs.  Ivelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset  staged  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Tree  Paeonies,  Dr.  Nicholls,  Ypsilanti,  Captain 
Nares,  and  Mrs,  Jessop'  Hulton  were  beautiful  whlfe  varieties. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit  was  not  shown  in  large  quantity,  but  in  point  of  quality 
little  was  left  to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  group  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  freely  fruited,  with  large  hand¬ 
some  examples.  Especially  noticeable  was  Cardinal,  represented 
as  .it  was  by  one  dozen  trees.  Their  new  Peach  Duke  of  York 
carried  large  handsome,  highly  coloured  fruit,  well  representing 
this  desirable  variety,  also  a  basket  of  full-sized  fruit  of  great 
excellence.  Plum  Curlew  in  pots  was.  profusely  laden  with 
rruit. 

Air.  T.  A.  Cuckney,  Cobham  Hall  Gardens,  Gravesend,  staged 
two  boxes  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  of  fine  size  and  colour. 

The  Imperial  Cold  Stores,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  staged  thirty 
dishes  of  Apples  in  good  state  of  preservation.  Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Baumann’s  Reinette,  Worcester  Pearman,  and 
Newton  Wonder  were  noticeable. 

Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  Highlands,  Catel,  Guernsey,  staged  fine 
Melons  ;  Hero  of  I.ockinge,  Best  of  All,  Goldfinder,  and  Pater¬ 
familias  were  conspicuous.  This  exhibitor  also  staged  Tomatos. 
Holmes’  Supreme,  Winter  Beauty,  and  Bunn’s  Superlative  were 
conspicuous. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good. 

Air.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks,  staged  in  admirable  style 
six  dozen  dishes  of  high-class  produce.  Tomatos  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  varieties  as  'Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Princess  of  Wales,  Best  of  All,  Perfection,  and  freely 
fruited  examples  of  the  Red  Currant  variety  in  pots.  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  .such  as  Magnum  Bonum,  Sutton’s  Purity,  and  First 
Crop  were  represented  by  serviceable  white  beads.  Capital 
dishes  of  Sharpe’s  Victor,  May  Queen,  and  Early  Ashleaf 
Potatos  were  staged.  Prizewinner,  Epicure,  Matchless,  and 
Satisfaction  Cucumbers  ;  Tender  and  True  and  Plentiful  Beans  ; 
Early  Milan  and  Snowball  Turnips.  Very  fine  were  the  Peas 
Duchess  of  York,  Ear  v  Giant,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  May  Queen  ; 
Sutton’s  Perfection  AI arrows,  Artichokes,  Asparagus,  Lettuce, 
and  Radishes  completed  a  remarkably  fine  display. 

Mr.  S.  Alor timer,  Rowledge  Nursery,  Farnham,  staged  one 
dozen  varieties  Cucumbers  in  perfect  condition,  such  varieties 
as  Every  Day,  Tender  and  True,  Lord  Roberts,  Progress,  Tele¬ 
graph,  A  1,  Express,  and  Sensation.  In  addition  Air.  Mortimer 
staged  a  new  variety,  “  Aristocrat,”  of  approved  appearance  ; 
with  it  were  branches  showing  its  freedom  of  fruiting.  Nineteen 
dishes  of  Tomatos  were  also  staged,  and  of  excellent  quality  ; 
especially  noticeable  were  Satisfaction,  Winter  Beauty,  Peer¬ 
less,  Prolific,  Holmes’  Supreme,  Best  of  All,  Eclipse,  Up  to  Date, 
and  Dessert. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swa.nley,  Kent,  arranged  in  a', 
tasteful  manner  an  exceedingly  fine  collection,  consisting  of 
30  dishes  of  extremely  well-grown  Potatos,  Evergood,  Snowdrop, 
Pink  Perfection,  White  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Springfield,  Feyla 
Wonder,  King  Edward  VII.,  Harbinger,  Wm.  Breese,  New 
Perfection,  Windsor  Castle,  Carltonian,  and  Harbinger  as  the 
best.  Peas  growing  in  boxes  were  very  fine.  English  Wonder, 
British  Empire,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  King  Edward  VII.  were 
finely  represented.  Cabbage  Cannell’s  Defiance  wes  represented 
by  no  fewer  than  thre  dozen  heads.  Guerande  and  Cannell’s 
W onder  Carrots  were  fine ;  also  Model  Broccoli,  green  Alarrows, 
Asparagus,  Fz*ench  Breakfast  Radish,  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  and 
Edwin  Beckett  Pea,  Cannell’s  Winner  Scarlet  Runner  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Wonder  Beans.  Cannell’s  Giant  Cos  Lettuce  completed  this 
fine  collection. 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  Colchester,  staged  extremely  fine  Aspara¬ 
gus  ;  in  a  like  manner  did  Mr.  A.  T.  Harwood,  Colchester,  and 
R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Burwell,  Cambridge. 

Air.  G.  Hobday,  Southfield,  Romford,  had  Rhubarb  New 
Giant. 

The  Lady  Warwick  College  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
Potatos,  First  Crop  and  Sharpe’s  Victor,  Canadian  Wonder 
Bean,  Red  Milan  Turnip,  Favourite  Lettuce,  Marrows,  Summer 
Spinach,  Late  Queen  Broccoli.  Lock’s  Hill  Tomato,  Improved 
Horn  Carrot,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Duke  of  York  Tomato,  and 
Ideal  Cucumber. 

Afessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  had  Melons  Ringleader,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  Royal  Jubilee,  and  Best  of  All,  in  excellent  condi- 
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tion.  A  magnificent  dish  of  their  Tender  and  True  climbing 
French  Bean  was  noticeable. 

A  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  shown  by  S.  Heilbut,  Esq., 
The  Lodge,  Holyport,  Maidenhead  (gardener,  Air.  G.  Camp). 
Cherries  Early  Rivers  and  Guigine  d’Annonay  were  very  fine, 
and  Vines  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Gradiska, 
were  of  medium  size.  Strawberries  were  a  good  size  and  well 
coloured. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS, 

The  order  in  which  the  names  are  entered  has  no  significance, 
but  is  purely  accidental. 

Veitchian  Crr. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son. 

Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  for  stove  and  greenhouse. 

Messrs.  Sander  for  Orchids. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce  for  Sarracenias. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray  for  trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  George  Mount  for  Roses. 

Messrs.  Rivers  for  fruit  trees. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  for  Lilies,  Iris,  Tulips,  etc. 

Baron  Schroder  for  Orchids. 

Special  Prizes  for  Arrangement. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  II.  Wallace  and  Co. 

Silver  Cup. 

Irwin  Lynch,  Esq.,  for  hybrid  Gerb.ras. 

■Messrs.  Cannell  for  vegetables,  Cannas,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  Russell  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  for  dipt  Yews  and  herbaceous. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for  Roses  ar.d  herbaceous. 

Messrs.  Cuthbert  for  Azaleas,  etc. 

Messrs.  Hill  for  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Jackman  for  Clematis  and  herbaceous. 

Messrs.  Sutton  for  Cinerarias,  Gloxinias,  etc. 

Messrs.  Oheal  for  trees  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  for  Clematis  and  herbaceous. 

Messrs.  Turner  for  Roses. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  for  Japanese  pigmy  trees  and  herba¬ 
ceous. 

Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bart.,  Faringdcn,  for  vegetables. 

Mr.  S.  Heilbut,  Maidenhead,  for  pot  Vines  and  Cherries. 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton-on-Avon,  for 
Begonias. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  for  Orchids. 
J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Reigate,  for  Orchids. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  for  alpine  and  rock 
plants. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast,  for  Tulips. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Figs,  Carnations,  and 
Orchids. 

Captain  George  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.Y.O.,  for  Orchids 
Silver  Gilt  Lindley  Medal. 

Mons.  Vuylsteke  for  Odontioda  Vuylstekeae,  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  hybrid  Orchid. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  for  Begonias  and  Caladiums. 

Messrs.  Ware  for  Roses,  Begonias,  etc. 

Messrs.  Peed  for  Caladiums  and  Begonias. 

Messrs.  May  for  Ferns,  etc. 

Air.  Amos  Perry  for  herbaceous. 

Me’ssrs.  Bull  for  Orchids  and  foliage  plants. 

Alessrs.  Cripps  for  Acers  and  trees  and  shrubs. 

R.  Farrer,  Esq.,  for  rock  garden. 

AI.  AI.  Pritchard  for  herbaceous. 

Messrs.  Hobbies  for  Roses  and  Carnations. 

Alessrs.  Waterer  for  Rhododendrons. 

II.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  for  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Cowan  for  Orchids. 

Alessrs.  Cypher  for  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Carter  for  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  etc. 

Messrs.  Fromow  for  trees  and  shrubs. 

Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal. 

Air.  C.  Ritohings,  Guernsey,  for  Melons  and  Tomatos. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  for  hard- wooded  plants. 
Messrs.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  for  rock  plants. 

Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  Guildford,  for  herbaceous  and 
aloine  plants. 

Messrs.  Dobbie,  Pothesay,  for  Dahlias,  Violas,  etc. 

Air.  H.  J.  -Tones,  Lewisham,  for  Sweet  Peas,  Begonias,  etc. 
Air.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for  Pelargoniums,  Poppies,  etc. 
Air.  G.  Reuthe  for  herbaceous  plants  and  alpines. 


Air.  F.  Cant  for  Roses. 

J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  for  Orchids. 

Alessrs.  Ladhams  for  hardy  perennials. 

E.  Ascherson,  Esq.,  for  Calceolarias,  etc. 

Silver  Flora  AIedal. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  for  Pelargoniums. 

Hon.  A.  H.  T.  Montmorency  for  Tulips,  etc. 

Lord  Aldenham  for  Streptocarpus. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

Air.  S.  Alortimer  for  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos. 

Air.  R.  Stephenson  for  Asparagus. 

Silver  Banksian  AIedal. 

Aliss  Crooke  for  vegetables. 

Mr.  J.  Cuckney  for  Strawberries. 

Air.  A.  J.  Harwood  for  Asparagus. 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey  for  Asparagus. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

Air.  J.  Hudson,  V.AI.H.,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens,  W. 

for  Roses. 


Edinburgh  Spring  Show. 

The  Edinburgh  spring  show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roya 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  on  Alay  25th  an< 
26th,  and^was  a  great  success.  The  change  of  date  from  thi 
beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May  has  caused  the  disappear 
ance  from  the  show  of  some  old  favourites,  such  as  the  Hyacinth 
but  it  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  subjects 
such  as  the  Calceolaria,  the  Gloxinia,  and  the  'Streptocarpus 
The  number  of  entries  this  year  was  479,  against  410  in  1903 
whilst  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  83,  against  71  in  1903 
There  were  39  new  exhibitors. 

The  nurserymen’s  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  were  of  grea 
merit,  showing  much  artistic  taste  and  skill  in  their  arrange 
ment.  Alpine  and  hardy  border  plants  were  a  leading  featur, 
of  the  display,  and  were  never  so  well  represented  at  an  Edin 
burgh  show.  Much  interest  was  evinced  by  the  exhibition  o 
the  fifty-gu.nea  challenge- cup  (the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Alassie 
of  Alessrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh)  to  h 
competed  for  at  the  September  show.  This  trophy  is  for  eigh 
bunches  of  Grapes,  and  must  be  won  three  times  before  becom 
ing  the  property  of  the  winner. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  Pinkhill  Nurseries 
Edinburgh,  had  a  very  imposing  exhibit  at  the  west  end  of  th 
hall.  One  of  the  pillars  of  the  hall  served  as  a  centrepiece,  ani 
was  treated  with  virgin  Cork  and  decorated  with  Crimsoi 
Rambler  Roses  and  Acers.  The  exhibit  was  broken  up  inti 
groups  of  Azaleas,  Rhodolendrons,  Acers,  Viburnum  plicatum 
Spiraeas,  Boronias,  etc.  Towards  the  right  hand  was  a  Japanes 
pagoda  overgrown  with  Wistarias. 

Air.  John  Downie,  Beech  Hill  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  had  . 
large  and  interesting  group  of  plants  on  the  floor,  consistin' 
of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Deutzias,  Laburnums 
Tree  Paeonies,  Acers,  Bamboos,  Prunus  Pissardii,  etc.,  Dimor 
phanthus  mandschuricus  marginata  alba  being  worthy  of  specif 
notice.  Ilus  firm  had  also  a  table  of  Codiaeums  and  other  fin 
foliage  plants,  amongst  which  was  the  new  Dracaena  “  Arictoria. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  had  ai 
artistically  arranged  exhibit  of  plants  arranged  in  groups,  am 
relieved  by  weeping  Roses  and  a  great  wealth  of  Bermuda  Lilies 
The  exhibit  included  two  large  groups  of  the  firm’s  well-knowi 
strain  of  Calceolarias.  Some  of  the  newer  things  in  the  group 
were  Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl,  Azalea  Airs.  L.  J.  Entz,  Ger] 
bora  Jamesoni  (Transvaal  Daisy),  Ostrowskia  magnifies  cam 
panulata,  and  a  bright  scarlet  bedding  Pelargonium  Pau 
Crumpell. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  and  Oo.,  Comely  Bank  Nur 
series,  Edinburgh,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  alpine  plants  se^ 
up  with  real  rockwork.  -In  this  collection  of  240  varieties  wer‘ 
many  good  things,  such  as  Darlingtonia  Californica,  Anemon 
narcissi  flora,  Alyssum  saxatile  citrinum,  Saxifraga  calyciflora 
and  S.  Dr.  Ramsay,  a  beautiful  new  variety  with  white  flowers 
and  having  pale  pink  spots  on  the  petals. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  now  incorporated  with  Alessrs 
Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  also  showed  a  nice  collection  o, 
alpines  on  a  table,  and  set  up  with  virgin  Cork.  The  collee 
tion  include  1  Iris  cristata,  Saxifraga  andrewsii,  , Hutchins! 
alpina,  and  Cheiranthus  Alarsliallii. 

Alessrs.  Hogg  and  Robei'tson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  hat 
a  very  fine  exhibit  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  including  such  fim- 
varieties  as  Sultan,  Columbus,  Sunset,  and  ANridiflora.  Tin 
exhibit  was  tastefully  arranged,  and  claimed  many  admirers. 

Alessrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  King’s  County,  wen 
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again  forward  with  a  beautiful  and  imposing  collection  of  their 
strain  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  which  for  size  of  bloom  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour  left  nothing  to  be  desir-ed. 

Messrs.  It.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  for  the  first  time  at  Edinburgh,  had  an  artistically 
arranged  and  striking  exhibit  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  including 
Anthony  Koster,  a  rich  golden  yellow  ;  C.  Darwin,  a  bright 
red  with~orange  spots  ;  and  AltacTarense,  a  canary  yellow. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  table  of  alpine 
plants  set  up  with  real  roekwork,  and  in  which  were  many  good 
things,  such  as  Iberis  Little  Gem,  Erinus  alpinus,  Auricula 
Celtic  King,  a  primrose  variety  with  white  eye  ;  and  the  pretty 
new  Alyssum  A.  saxatile  fl.  pi.  This  firm  had  also  a  table  of 
fancy  Pansies,  Violas,  and  a  collection  of  Dahlia  blooms,  the 
last  named  being  a  novelty  in  Edinburgh  so  early  in  the  season. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Son,  Edinburgh,  had  a  table  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  including  Acers,  Wistarias,  Laburnums, 
Ei'.cas,  Wallflower,  etc. 

Messrs.  Las.  Grieve  (and  Sons,  Redbraesi  Nursery,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  a  nice  exhibit,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  a 
collection  of  the  firm’s  strain  of  bronze  Violas  and  pans  of 
brightly  coloured  seedling  Coleus. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  that  of  Messrs.  Stor- 
moutli  and  Son,  Kirkbride,  Carlisle,  who  showed  a  table  of 
alpines  set  up  with  granite  roekwork.  Noticeable  in  the  col¬ 
lection  were  Saxifraga  longifolia  hybrida,  Arenaria  montana, 
Tiarel'la  cordifolia  albiflora, '  Meconopsis  Cambrica  plena,  and 
Lychnis  Lagascae.  q 

Mr.  J.  Phillips,  Granton  Road  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  had 
a  pretty  little  table,  in  which  the  leading  feature  was  a  quantity 
of  McHattie’s  hew  Lobelia  Waverley  Blue,  a  dwarf  compact 
variety  of  pleasing  azure  colour. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  showed  a  table  of  florist  flowers, 
including  early  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Tree  Paeonies,  Alal- 
maison  Carnations,  etc. 

Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  showed  a  table  of 
Trollies,  in  which  the  chief  attraction  was  a  number  of  seedling 
varieties  of  great  merit,  and  which  are  sure  to  be  heard  of  in 
the  future. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  had  a 
collection  of  Anemones. 

Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Whitelow  Road,  Manchester,  showed  a  table 
of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Pollock,  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire,  showed  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  rustic  work  in  summer-houses,  vases,  garden-seats,  etc. 

A  novelty  in  this  line  was  a  revolving  summer-house,  specially 
adapted  for  invalids. 

Messrs.  Henry  and  Julius  Caesar,  King’s  Cross,  London,  also 
showed  samples  of  rustic  work. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  22,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh,  showed 
a  collection  of  Potatos  grown  in  specially  manufactured 
glass  pots.  A  demonstration  was  given  by  Mr.  Scarlett 
of  the  relative  value  of  propagating  Potatos  by  sets, 
shoots,  and  cuttings.  The  variety  experimented  on  was 
the  famous  Eldorado.  Three  plants  from  shoots  taken  on 
February  1st  were  rather  weakly  subjects,  whilst  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  taken  from  the  same  tuber  as  the  shoots  on 
March  20th  were  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  parent  plant. 

Special  Awards. 

The  following  special  awards  were  made  to  the  trade  exhi¬ 
bitors  :  — 

Gold  Medals. — Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  John, 
ltowme,  Dickson  and  Co.,  and  Hogg  and  Robertson. 

Silver  Gilt  Medals. — Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  R.  and  G. 
uthbert,  Cunningham  and  Fraser,  and  Reamsbottom  and  Co. 
Silver  Medals.— Messrs.  John  Forbes,  D.  McLeod,  Jas. 
jrieve  and  Sons,  and  Stormouth  and  Sons. 

Bionze  Medals. — Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Dickson  and  Sons, 

■  uart  and  Mein.  A  special  award  was  made  to  Mr.  T.  Scarlett 
oi  us  exhibit  of  Potatos,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips  was  awarded 
a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Lobelia  Waverley  Blue. 

T  Competitive  Classes. 

lere  were  26  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  to  under- 
gar  eners  for  plan  for  laying  out  as  a  subui’ban  residence 
-ail  .  en  a  piece  of  ground  six  acres  in  extent.  First  prize,  Hugh 
ai  on,  the  Gardens,  Bank  House,  Blackburn  ;  second,  Andrew 
Jhckson,  the  Gardens,  Dalkeith  Palace,  Dalkeith. 

loup  of  plants  arranged  on  floor  within  a  circle  of  18  ft. 

1YT a  erv  .^)lere  was  only  one  competitor  in  this  class,  viz., 
i  ,  JVght,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Brayton  Hall, 
in  ,  1  s  exhibit  was  of  great  merit.  It  was  arranged 

PalC1«  form,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of  Schizanthus, 
calceolarias,  Spanish  Irises,  Palms,  and  Maidenhair  Fern, 
lable  of  Orchids,  10  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  :  First,  D.  Mackay,  the 


Gardens,  Viewbank,  Lasswade,  whose  examples  of  Dendrobium 
wardianum,  1).  devonianum,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  very 
fine;  second,  Mr.  McIntyre,  the  Gardens,  The  Glen,  Peebles 
shire;  third,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  the  Gardens,  Oswald  House,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Ten  plants  in  bloom,  excluding  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  :  First, 
M.  McIntyre,  Hie  Glen;  second,  T.  Young,  the  Gardens, 
Hartrigge,  Jedburgh. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  distinct  :  First, 
M.  McIntyre. 

Four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower :  First,  M. 
McIntyre  ;  second,  G.  Wood. 

Two  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  :  First,  M.  McIntyre ; 
second,  T.  Leslie,  the  Gardens,  Trinity  Cottage,  Edinburgh. 

Four  hardy  Rhododendrons  in  pots  or  tubs,  distinct :  First, 
M.  McIntyre  ;  second,  T.  Leslie. 

Two  Azalea  indica  :  First,  M.  McIntyre. 

Three  exotic  Ferns,  distinct  genera  :  First,  A.  Mackenzie, 
the  Gardens,  Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh. 

Four  foliage  plants,  distinct,  exclusive  of  Palms  :  First,  A. 
Knight  ;  second,  M.  McIntyre. 

Six  table  plants  :  First,  A.  McMillan,  the  Gardens,  Douglas 
Castle ;  second,  A.  Knight. 

Twelve  Roses  in  pots,  not  less  than  six  varieties  :  First,  Wm. 
Young,  the  Gardens,  Craighlaw,  Kirkcowan ;  second,  W.  T. 
Galloway,  the  Gardens,  Drylaw  House,  Davidson’s  Alains. 

Twenty-four  alpine  plants,  distinct,,  in  5-in.  pots  :  First, 
D.  Allan,  Stobhil  1 ,  Gorebridge. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Twenty-four  Roses,  not  less  than  eight  varieties :  First, 
William  Parlane,  Rosslee  Row,  Dumbarton ;  second,  Wm. 
Young,  Craighlaw,  Kirkcowan. 

Three  vases  Malmaison  Carnations  :  First,  T.  Young,  Hart¬ 
rigge,  Jedburgh  ;  second,  AI.  McIntyre,  The  Glen. 

Six  vases  hardy  spring  flowers  :  First,  Adam  Bryden,  Inner¬ 
leithen. 

Six  vases  tulips,  parrots  excluded:  First,  Wm.  Galloway; 
second,  T.  Leslie. 

One  white  hand  shower  bouquet :  First,  Aliss  Waite,  13,  Bal¬ 
moral  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Fruit. 

Two  dishes  Strawberries  :  First,  G.  McKinlay,  the  Gardens, 
Wrest  Park,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire  ;  second,  A.  Knight. 

Two  bunches  Grapes  :  First,  R.  Woodcock,  Archerfield,  Dirle- 
ton  ;  second,  John  Leslie,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth. 

Six  Peaches  :  First,  R.  Woodcock. 

Vegetables. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds :  First,  G. 
McKinlay ;  second,  Robert  Stuart,  Thirlestane  Castle. 

Collection  of  salads  :  First,  G.  McKinlay. 


Railway  Line  without  a  Station. — The  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Staffordshire,  opened  a  railway  named  the 
Humps  and  Alanifold  Light  Railway,  after  two  streams  of  the 
country  through  which  it  runs.  It  is  intended  to  assist  farmers 
in  sending  their  produce  to  market.  There  will  be  no  stations 
except  at  the  termini,  but  picnic  parties  and  tourists  may  be 
picked  up  and  set  down  anywhere  on  the  route  by  informing 
the  conductor. 

Crambe  Tataria. — A  new  vegetable,  brought  before  the 
public  by  M.  Ovide  Bishot,  ex-president  of  the  Academic  de 
Cuisine,  Paris,  turns  out  to  be  the  Crambe  Tataria  of  Sebeok, 
a  cruciferous  plant  akin  to  the  Seakale.  The  root,  which  is 
rather  sweet,  is  eaten  by  the  Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  Cossacks, 
both  in  a  raw  and  cooked  state.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
it  bears  seed,  which  ought  to  be  sown,  but  not  covered  with 
earth,  in  a  furrow  six  centimetres  deep.  In  from  two  months 
to  a  year  they  germinate.  For  the  winter  the  young  plants 
should  be  shorn  of  their  leaves  and  covered  with  sand  or  soil 
to  a  thickness  of  20  centimetres.  In  springtime  white  sprouts 
appear  above  ground,  and  are  cut  for  consumption.  The  plants 
may  be  forced  under  glass  or  a  layer  of  horse  manure,  so  as  to 
get  sprouts  at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  The  sprouts  are 
yellowish  white,  with  green  and  violet  shades,  and  the  green 
leaves  have  violet  veins.  The  root  is  brown  ;  almost  black. 
The  shoots  of  the  cut  roots  are  all  suppressed,  but  one,  to  serve 
for  the  next  year.  The  root  is  boiled  in  salt  water  for  five 
minutes,  and  seasoned  with  butter.  A  salad  of  the  young  leaves 
can  be  made  with  butter  and  thin  slices  of  the  raw  root.  The 
flavour  of  the  vegetable  recalls  both  Asparagus  and  Cauliflower, 
but  is  finer.  MM.  Bois  and  Pailleux  think  it  will  be  possible 
to  extract  the  fecula  of  the  root  and  use  it  for  arrowroot. 
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May  I7th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Sobralia  Ruckeri. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  lanceolate,  ribbed,  plaited,  dark 
green,  and  6  in.  to  9  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size 
by  comparison  with  S.  macrantlra.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and 
magenta-purple,  with  a  white  rib.  The  petals  are  very  much 
broader  and  darker.  The  lip  is  short  and  rounded,  much 
crisped,  with  a  broad,  violet-purple  band,  and  a  white  centre,  on 
which  is  a  broad,  elevated  lemon-yellow  ridge  running  along 
the  centre.  First-class  Certificate-  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Harold. 

The  special  feature  of  this  variety  is  that  the  lateral  sepals 
have  a  small  yellow  crest,  surrounded  by  brownish-red  blotches, - 
like  those  o-f  the  lip,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a.  case  of 
peloria.  The  sepals  are  white,  with  a  stray  blotch  in  some 
cases,  and  they  are  ragged  at  the  base.  Altogether,  it.  is  a 
striking  and  distinct  variety.  First-class  Certificate  to  Nor¬ 
man.  C.  Cooks-on,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cymbidium  Sanderae. 

The  above  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  plant 
shown  expanded  its  flowers  on  the  way  home.  The  leaves  are 
linear,  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  similar  to  those  of  C.  lowianum. 
The  oval  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long.  The  spike 
was  18  in.,  and  carried  four  flowers.  The  sepals  are  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  and  white.  The  falcate  petals  are  oblong,  but 
otherwise  like  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  heavily  blotched  with 
violet-purple  on  the  lamina.,  covering  the  groundwork,  and 
leaving  only  narrow  edges  of  white.  The  inside  of  the  lateral 
l-obe-s  are  also-  striped  with  violet.  The  face  of  the  column  is 
yellow  spotted  with  violet.  First-class  Certificate  to-  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Theodora. 

Here  we-  have  good,  round  flowers,  with  ovate  sepals,  tinted 
rose  at  the  back,  and  having  t  wo  blotches  or  groups  of  blotches 
of  a  dark  purple-brown  on  the  face.  The  petals  sometimes  have 
a  small,  round  stray  spot  or  two.  The  lip  has  a  large  horseshoe- 
shaped  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  smaller  ones  at  the 
sides-.  Award  of  Merit  to  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Laelia  purpurata  Baronshalt  var. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  choice  variety  are  white.  The 
lip  is  flushed  with  a-  very  pale  purple,  and  somewhat  deeper 
along  the  veins  on  a  white  ground.  The  tube  is  pale  yellow 
internally,  and  finely  striated  with  purple.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes  Snow  Queen. 

The  flowers  of  this  choice  variety  are  of  large  size,  and  pure- 
white-,  with  the  exception  of  f-o-ur  to-  ten  orange  spots  o-n  the 
lip.  The  column,  however,  is  much  variegated  with  orange. 
Award  of  Merit  to-  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  T'liur- 
good),  Rosslyn,  Stamfo-rd  Hill. 

Cypripedium  californicum. 

The  leaves  of  this  hardy  Cypripedium  are-  o-blong,  o-r  the 
lower  ones  oval,  downy,  and  2  in.  to  2|  in.  long.  Six  or  seven 
of  them  are  borne  on  a  stem,  which  carries  several  flo-wersi  of 
small  size.  The  dorsal  se-pal  and  the  two-  linear,  o-blo-ng,  short 
petals  are-  greenish-yellow.  The-  lip  is  globular  a-nd  pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  area  at  the  base  of  the  pouch. 
Botanical  Certificate  to  Messrs,  Wm.  Cut-bush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  N. 

6  FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Pteris  cretica  capitata. 

Each  pinna,  both  terminal  and  lateral,  of  this-  variety  bears 
a  short,  dense  tassel  or  cre-st,  from  which  the  varietal  name  ha-s 
been  derived.  Award  o-f  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dys-o-n’s  Lane 
Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton. 


Rhododendron  Gertrude  Jekyll. 

Tire  blooms  of  this  handsome  and  very  striking  variety 
measure  3  in.  to  4  in.  acro-ss,  and  are  silvery-pink,  with  broad, 
deep  rose  edges  to  the  rounded,  nearly  flat  edges.  The  leaved 
are  6  in,  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  are  a  marked  feature  of  the 
plant,  serving  to  set-  off  the  hands-ome  flowers.  Award  of  Merii 
to  Mr.  Mangles. 

Rhododendron  Beauty  of  Littleworth. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  openly  bell-shaped,  slighth 
crisped  at  the  edges,  and  white,  with  a  group  of  crimson  spot: 
on  the  upper  segments.  Each  bloom  measures  4  in.  to  5  in 
acro-ss,  and  the  huge  trusses-  created  quite  a  sensation  amon^s: 
lovers  of  Rhododendrons  at  the  meeting.  The  leaves  are  bln 
to  6  in.  long.  First-class  certificate  to-  Mr.  Mangles. 
Rhododendron  Dawn. 

Scarcely  if  at  all  le-ss  interesting  was  this  variety,  as  th< 
flowers  measure  4  in.  to  4J  in.  across,  and  are  wavy  and  blush 
pink,  with  deeper  pink  edges.  The-  filaments  and  style  art 
rosy.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs.  Mangles. 

Iris  Antigone. 

The  parentage  of  this  striking  Iris  was  I.  Korolkowi  violacet 
x  I.  ib-erica,  Van,  Houtt-ei.  The  standards  are  large,  orbicular 
and  closely  veined  with  black  o-n  a  purple  ground.  The  fait 
are  oval  and  heavily  netted  with  deep  purple  on  pale  grey 
Award  of  Merit. 

Iris  Iphigenia. 

The  parentage  here  was  I.  Korolkowi  x  I.  iberica.  Tin 
standards-  are  roundly  elliptic,  netted  and  lined  with  black  oi 
a  clear  purple  ground.  The  oval  falls-  are  heavily  shaded  witl 
black,  and  lined  with  black  veins-  at  the  sides.  The  styles  art 
maroon-purple.  First-class  Certificate. 

Iris  Isis. 

Here  again-  the  parentage  was  I.  Korolkowi  violacea  x  I. 
iberica  Van  Houteii.  The  standards  are  obovate  and  bright 
purple,  with  black  veins.  The  falls  are  broadly  oval  anc 
blackish-purple,  with  a  black  blotch  near  the  base.  Award  o 
Merit. 

Iris  Psyche. 

The  standards  are  obovate  and  netted  with  purple  on  a  elea, 
o-r  light  grey  ground.  The  falls-  are-  oval  and  more  decidedh 
grey  and  netted,  like  the  standards,  than  in  the  varieties  pre 
vious-ly  named.  The  styles  are  dark  coppery-purple.  Aware 
of  Merit. 

Iris  Charon. 

The-  parentage-  in  this  instance  was- 1.  Korolkowi  veno-sa  x  I 
atropurpurea.  The  standards-  here  are  obovate  and  coppery 
brown,  witli  darker  veins.  The  oval  falls  are  closely  lined  ant 
mottled  with  bro-wn,  almost  obscuring  the  yellow  ground.  1 
is  a  very  distinct  and  striking  variety.  First-class  Certificate 
Iris  Artemis. 

The  above  was-  derived  from  I.  Korolcowi  violacea  x  I 
Mariae.  The  Standards-  are  obovate  elliptic,  and  dark  violet 
purple,  with  black  veins.  The  oval  falls  are  lined  with  blacl 
and  mottled  with  purple  on  a  paler  purple  ground.  First-clas - 
Certificate. 

Iris  Eos 

The  widely  obovate  standards  of  this  variety  are  coppery 
red,  finely  veined  with  black,  and  quite-  distinct  from  any  o 
those  previously  named.  The  broadly  oval  falls  are  coppery 
brown  with  grey  borders  that  show  off  the  dark  venation 
Award  o-f  Merit. 

All  the  above  seven  are  hybrids  derived  from  different  specie 
b-eyonging  to  the  Onco-cyclus  and  Re-gelia  groups  of  Irises,  an< 
as  a  section  the  hybrids  are  named  Onco-regelia  Irises-.  Thos< 
who  are  familiar  with  I.  suziana  and  I.  iberica  will  remembe: 
that  these  Irises  are  characterised  by  a  beard  of  black  hair¬ 
forming  a  striking  feature  on,  the  base  of  the  falls.  All  o 
the  seven)  were  exhibited'  by  Herr  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.i 
Zwanenburg  Nurseries,  Haarlem,  Holland,  who  exhibited  ;■ 
group-  of  them.  In  addition,  to  the  Certificates,  he  received  ; 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  the  group. 
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NARCISSUS  AND  TULIP  COMMITTEE. 

Tulip  Flame. 

The  flowers  of  this  Darwin  variety  are  crimson-scarlet  with 
a  yellow  blotch,  shaded  with  deep  green,  on  the  base'  of  each 
segment.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kiln- 
field  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Tulip  Kathleen. 

A  primrose  Darwin  Tulip  with  a  lozenge-shaped  violet-black 
blotch  at  the  base  and  deeper  yellow  on  the  inner  face.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co. 

Tulip  Cygnet. 

Flowers  cup-shaped,  pure  white,  with  violet  anthers.  It 
has  some  general  resemblance  to  the  Darwin  Tulips,  but  is 
classed  with  the  May-flowering  cottage  Tulips,  and  is  certainly 
a  chaste  and  pretty  one. 

Tulip  Mrs.  Farncombe  Sanders  (Darwin). 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  scarlet,  with  a  white  base, 
having  a  violet  line  between  the  white  and  the  scarlet.  It  is 
certainly  very  handsome. 

Tulip  Clara  Butt  (Darwin). 

The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  but  soft  rosy-pink  and  very 
charming,  especially  when  seen  in  a  mass. 

Tulip  Margaret  (Darwin). 

The  blooms  in  this  instance  are  flesh-coloured,  but  of  a 
deeper  pink  inside  the  large  cup. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  each  of  the  above  four 
shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 


Tulip  Suzon  (Darwin). 

The  blooms  in  this  case  are  soft,  pink,  shaded  with  a.  silvery 
hue  on  the  back,  deepening  to  rose  on  the  middle  of  the  inner 
face  The  base  is  light  blue.  Award  of  Merit, 


Tulip  Scarlet  Emperor. 

We  may  describe  this  as  a  very  large  and  fine  form  of  T'ulipa 
Dideri  mauriana.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  with  a  yellow  base, 
3i  in.  long,  and  veiy  handsome.  First-class  Certificate. 

The  above  two  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Tulip  maculata  grandiflora. 

The  above  differs  from  T.  maculata  merely  in  size,  the 
flowers  being  scarlet,  with  a  black  blotch  on  the  base  of  each 
segment,  surrounded  by  a.  yellow  line.  Award  of  Merit. 

Tulip  John  Buskin 

The'  flowers  of  this  Darwin  variety  are  oblong,  yellow  inside 
and  on.  the  edges  and  rosy-fawn  on  the  back.  The  inner  face 
is  more  or  less  flushed  with  red  at  the  base.  Award  of  Merit, 
The  above  two  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  24 
Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Tulipi  tubergeniana. 


The  .above'  is  described  as  a  new  species,  of  Tulip  from  Central 
Bokhara.  The  flower  is  bell-shaped,  contracted  in  the  middle 
owing  to  the  reflexing  of  the  outer  segments.  The  latter  are 
obovate,  narrowed  to  a  point-  from  some  distance  above  the 
middle.  The  inner  segments  are  obovate,  more  rounded  at 
the  top,  and  suddenly  narrowed  to.  a  small  cusp.  The  flower, 
as  a  whole,  is  3-|  in.  to  4  in.  long,  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a 
rhomboid  violet  blotch  about  1  in.  long  on  the  base  of  each 
segment.  There  is  a  narrow  line  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the 
claw,  but  this,  does  not  pass-  round  the  top  of  the  blotch, 
the  stems  are  densely  downy.  It  would  thus  belong  to  Mr. 
Baker  s  group  of  Scabriscapae.  He  has  since,  however,  re¬ 
duced  this  group,  to  a  mere  section,  of  Gesnerianae.  The  above 
handsome  Tulip  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when  shown  by 
Heir  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE 

Melon  The  Islander, 

•  a] 18  /r.U*fc  Melon  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  a 

r41C  1  y  JU1„CF  °f  Bne  flavour.  It  is  a  green-fleshed  variety 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Charles  Ritchings,  Highlands,  Catel 

vi  Ucriis.0iyi  « 


A  Fortnight  in  Cornish  Gardens. 

( Continued  from  page  409.) 

On  Tuesday,  September  8th,  I  went  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  A 
steamer  leaves  Penzance  at  8.30,  arriving  at  the  island  of  St, 
Mary  about  12.30.  These  islands  are  situated  about  thirty  - 
seven  miles  from  Penzance,  and  about  twenty-six  miles  from 
Land’s  End.  When  crossing,  the  steamer  keeps  well  in  to  the 
Cornish  coast,  so  that  a  very  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  cliff 
scenery  from  Penzancei  to  Land’s  End.  Altogether  there  are 
about  250  islands  and  rocks,  and  the  largest  are  arranged 
roughly  in  a  circle  enclosing  a  large,  space  of  water.  A  few 
only  of  these  islands  are  inhabited,  the  majority  having  a. 
barren  look.  The  largest  island  is  St,  Mary’s.  It  comprises 
about  1,600  acres',  and  has  a,  population  of  about.  1,300.  Near 
the  landing-stage  there,  is  a  small  village  with  a  few  small 
shops.  On  this  island  I  saw  a  very  large  plant  of  Metrosideros 
robusta  covered  with  fruits,  large  tracts  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  edule,  large  bushes'  of  Tamarix,  and  a  fine  mass  in  a 
hedge  of  Muehlenbeckia.  complexa. 

The  show  island  is  Tresco,  and  on  this  Mr.  Dorrien  Smith’s 
famous  garden  at  Tresco  Abbey  may  be  seen.  The  island  con¬ 
tains  697  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  about.  320.  This 
island  is  reached  from  St,  Mary’s  by  means;  of  small  ferry-boats, 
which  take  about  twenty  minutes  to  make  the  passage.  The 
gardens  are  very  interesting,  and  are  full  of  rare  plants. 
Rockeries  are  planted  with  such  things  as  Aloe®,  Agaves,  Cape 
Pelargoniums,  Pitcairnias,  Opuntias,  and  Mesembryanthe'- 
mums ;  of  the  latter  sixty-three'  specie®  and  varieties  are  grown 

In  addition  to  most  of  the  tilings  I  had  previously  seen,  I 
saw  a  great  many  more,  some  of  which  were  Albizzia  lophantha, 
Casuarina.  qua.driva.lvis,  C.  equisetifolia,  Melaleuca  preissiana, 
M.  hypericifolia,  large  bushes  in  flower,  Sparmannia,  africana, 
Clia.ma.erop®  humilis  ;  Dieksonia.  squarrosa.,  Cyathea.  medullaris, 
C.  dealbata,  Iris  robinsoniana,  a.  large  mass  which  has  flowered  ; 
Correas  in  variety,  large  bushes  ;  Araucaria,  excelsa.,  A.  Bid- 
willii,  Dasylirion  aero, trichum,  Maurandia  barclayana,  Aralia 
dactylifolia.,  a.  fine  plant,  with  handsome  leaves  ;  Metrosideros 
robusta,  M.  floribunda.,  Laurelia  aoomarie.r,  Corynocarpus 
laevigata,  Bucklandia  populnea,  Sophora  tetraptera.,  Meryta 
Sinclairi,  Dammara  robusta,  Clethra,  arborea.,  a  very  large  bush 
in  full  flower;  Dracaena,  Draco,  Furcroea,  longaeva,  Entelea, 
arb  ores  cons,  Acacias  in  variety,  Protea  species,  and  many  other 
things.  In  this  garden  there  are  some  very  fine  hedges  of 
Escallonia  macrantha,  finer  than  any  I  had  seen  elsewhere. 
There  is  also  an  avenue  of  Cordyline  australis,  all  the  plants 
being  large  and  old.  My  time  in  this  garden,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  very  limited,  and  I  had  not  time  to  go  through  the 
places  so  well  as  I  should  have  liked.  Near  the  entrance  lodge, 
in  the  gardens  there  is  a  verandah  fitted  up  with  a  large  number 
of  figure-heads  of  ships  which  have  been  wrecked  about  the 
islands  ;  the  whole  had  rather  a,  grotesque  appearance.  I  got 
back  to  Penzance  a  little  after  seven,  just  as  the  fishing-boats 
had  taken  up  their  places  for  the  night  in  Mount’s  Bay,  and 
as  every  boat  burned  one  or  more  lights  the  bay  had  a  very 
pretty  appearance. 

On  the  morning  of  September  9th  I  went  to,  Trengwainton, 
the  residence  of  T.  R.  Bblitho,  Esq.  At  this  place  there  were 
some  good  specimen  shrubs,  of  which  Choisya,  temata,,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  fine  plant,  Myrtus  Luma,  23  ft.  high  and  12  ft. 
through,  a,  perfect  specimen,  covered  with  flowers  ;  Podocarpus 
Totara,  very  fine ;  Arundinaria  ja.ponica.,  20  ft,,  to  25  ft.  high  ; 
Erica  lusitanica,  large  bushes;  Ga.rrya  elliptica,  very  large; 
Oestrum  fasciculatum,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Anaujia,  sericifera, 
Clianthu's  puniceus,  and  a.  very  large  plant  of  Azara,  micro- 
phylla  were  the  most,  conspicuous.  There  was  also  a,  nice  wall 
garden  here,  and  a.  very  fine  mass  of  Woodwardia  radicans1. 

After  leaving  this  place  I  went  to  Ludgva.n  Rectory,  but,  was 
unfortunate  in  finding  Mr.  Boscawen  out.  The  Recto, iy  is 
about,  two  miles  from  Marazion  Station,  and  during  the  walk 
from  the  station  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  luxuriance  of  Scolopendrium  vulgar e  growing  in  the 
hedges.  The  leaves  of  some  were  nearly  2  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  plants  were  in  very  large  masses.  Mr.  Boscawen  looks 
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after  his  own  garden  with  the  help  of  a.  labourer,  and  the  garden 
is  a  very  interesting. one. 

Mr.  Bo'Scawen  has  made  the  place  within  the  last  nine  years, 
'so  that  many  of  the  things  are  yet  small ;  there  are,  however, 
fine  specimens  of  some  things.  He  is  very  keen  on  bulbs,  and 
grows  large  quantities  of  Narcissi.  In  this  garden  I  saw 
Trcpaeolum  speciosum  20  ft.  high  in  full  flower,  and  Cassia 
corymbosa  upwards  of  20  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  across  on  the  front 
of  the  house  in  full  flower.  Berberidopsis  corallina  was  very 
good  on  a  wall,  as  also*  was  Plumbago  capensis,  Correas  in 
variety,  and  other  things.  In  the  open,  Brachyglottis  repanda, 
Philesia. buxifolia,  Frenvontia  californica,  Myrtus  Ugni,  Boronia 
megastigma.  Echium  callithyrsum,  Psuedoponax  crassifolium. 
P.  ferox,  Romneya-  Coulteri,  Cytisus  proliferus,  Phyllocladu ; 
trichomanoides,  Rhododendrons,  and  Meryta  Sinclairi  were 
o-rowing  well.  A  rockery  covered  with  Mesembryanthemums, 
Ferns,  Palms,  Rock  Roses.,  Fuchsia  procumbens,  and  other 
things  was  very  well  furnished.  From  the  front,  of  the  house  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained  of  Mount’s  Bay  and  St.  Michael’s 
Mount.  On  getting  back  to  Marazion  I  went,  for  a  walk  along 
the  shore,  and  saw  many  sea, -loving  plants,  the  Sea  Holly  being 
very  conspicuous. 

I  left  Marazion  about  five  o’clock  for  Falmouth,  which  place 
I  reached  about,  seven.  In  Falmouth  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Ruse,  an  old  Kewite,  to  take  charge  of  me,  and  with  his 
help  I  was  able  to  do  a  lot  of  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  September  10th  I  went  early  in  the  morning  to  Rose 
Hill,  tire  residence  of  Mr.  Fox.  This  is  a  small  but  very  in¬ 
teresting  garden,  and  there  are  more  good  things  packed  into 
a.  small  space  here  than,  in  any  other  garden  I  visited.  The 
garden  has  a.  thoroughly  sub-tropical  appearance,  and  most  of 
.the  plants  are  good  specimens.  Eupatorium  weinmannianum 
was  represented  by  large  bushes  15  ft.  high  in  full 
flower ;  Woodwardia  radicans  by  a  large  mass ;  Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia,  a  very  fine  plant;  Acacia  verticillata 
and  A.  longifolia,  fine  bushes  ;  A.  Melanoxylon,  a  fine  tree ;  Ph- 
tO'Sporum  eugenioides,  a  tree  over  30  ft.  high ;  Dicksonia  ant- 
arctica,  very  fine;  Melia  Azedarach,  Boronia  megastigma,  a 
large  bush ;  Rhodochiton  volubile,  in  full  flower  ;  Mandevillea. 
suaveolens,  Maurandia  barclayana,  Musa  Basjoo,  in  fruit ; 
Musa  Ensete,  with  a-  stem  7  ft..  6  in.  round  at  the  base,  and 
fine  healthy  leaves ;  Myoporum  serratum,  a.  large:  bush  ;  the 
Tree  Tomato,  in  fruit ;  Desfontainia  spinosa,  a  large  bush  ; 
Olearia  argophylla.,  20  ft;,  high  and  a  good  bush  ;  Lomaria 
pro'cera,  a.  mass  4  ft.  to  5|  ft.  high  and  36  ft.  across  ;  Grevillea 
robusta,  Melia.nthus  major,  Datura,  sanguinea,  and  D.  chlo- 
rantha.,  fine  bushes,  which  flower  the  whole  year  round  ;  Schinus 
Molle,  Solanum  seaforthianum,  in  flower  and  fruit; ;  Myrt.us 
Luma,  very  large  bushes ;  Jaeobina  magnifica,  Senecio  Petar 
sites,  Semele  androgyna,  Hedychium  gardnerianum,  and 
■others ;' Oestrum  elegans,  Viburnum  rugosum,  15  ft.  high,  in 
fruit ;  many  very  fine  Bamboos,  and  lots  of  other  things. 

Cordyline  australis  is  represented  by  a  fine,  avenue,  the  trunk 
of  the  largest  specimen  being  6  ft.  in  circumference  at.  the  base. 
On  a  wall  there  are  several  very  fine  Citrons,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  they  were  covered  with  green  and  ripe  fruits.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  gardener,  is  very  keen  on  tuberous  Begonias,  of 
which  he  has  a,  very  fine-  lot  of  double-flowered  varieties.  He 
has  also'  a.  good  strain  of  yellow  singles,  which  he  lias  selected 
from  time  to  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sm  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
become  president  of  the  National  Potato  Society. 

The  Wallflower  at  Llandudno. — To  see  the  Wallflower  at 
its  best  one  should  visit  Llandudno  in  May  or  early  June.  No 
place  in  the  kingdom  can  compare  with  Llandudno  in  this 
i  ranch  of  floriculture. 

Odontioda  Vttylstekeae. — This  new  bigeneric  hybrid  caused 
a  great  sensation  at  the  Temple-  Show  on  the  opening  day.  At 
the  first  glance  one  can  see  the  form  of  Odontoglossum  Posca- 
torei  in  it,  this  being  one  of  the  parents,  and,  we  should  say, 
the  seel  bearer.  The  scarlet  colour  on  the  segments  is  a 
curious  combination  of  that  of  Cochlioda  combined  with  the 
purple,  latent  or  otherwise,  in  the  Odontoglossum  named. 


.  Mr.  George  Kedie. — A  social  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Hawick,  was  held  recently,  to  bid  farewell  to  Mr. 
George  Ivedie,  gardener,  who  is  leaving  for  a  situation  at 
Melrose. 

*  #  * 

Lilies  or  the  Valley. — The  Lily  Wood  at  Arnside,  Kendal, 
was  opened  to  the  public  about  the  middle  of  May.  Although 
not  quite  ready,  there  was  evident  promise  of  a  good  crop  of 
these  beautiful  flowers. 

■»  #  * 

Giant  'Cowslip. — A  Cowslip  was  picked  up  in  a  Croydon 
garden  having  a  stalk  half  an  inch  thick  and  64  fully  expanded 
blossoms,  besides  some  in  bud.  The  flowers  were  pale  yellow, 
with  an  orange  centre. 

■»  -s  * 

Early  Potatos. — Mr.  John  Diamond,  mason,  8,  Glebe 
Street,  Stranraer,  N.B.,  dug  up  half-a-dozen  early  Potatos 
grown  in  his  own  garden,  Glebe  Street, _  last  week.  The  tubers 
are  clean,,  (  well  formed,  of  a  fair  average  size  and  excellent 
quality. 

*  *  * 

Gigantic  Broccoli. — A  fine  specimen  of  Broccoli  grown  from 
Webb’s  seed,  named  “  Webb’s  Champion,”  was.  cut  by  Mr. 
James  Young,  Puddletown,  Dorchester,  weighing  84;  lb.  and 
measuring  40^  inches  in  circumference. 

*  *  * 

The  Scotch  Laburnum. — The  common  Laburnum  (L.  vulgare) 
is  at  present  everywhere  magnificent,  but  when  it  gives  over 
blooming  the  Scotch  Laburnum  (L.  alpinum)  will  eclipse  it 
with  the  great  length  of  its  racemes.  The  two  species  thus 
serve  to  keep  up  a  succession. 

*  *  * 

Bananas  at  Vere,  Jamaica. — -Late-planted  Bananas  in 
Jamaica  stood  the  hurricane  better  than  the  more  forward 
plantations,  and  are  now  developing  better  fruit  than  those 
which  were  shaken  and  tattered  by  the  wind. 

*  *  * 

Tulips  Diseased. — At  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  May 
17th,  Mr.  Massee  reported  on  plants  brought  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
as  follows  : — “  The  Tulip  bulbs  are  attacked  by  Botrytis  vulgaris. 
Numerous  sclerotia  are  present,  imbedded  in  the  bulb-scales, 
hence  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  again  plant  those  from  the 
same  patch  of  ground  that  even  appear  to  be  sound.” 

,  *  *  * 

Pears  Diseased. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  some  fruit  sent 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  Hex  worthy,  Launceston,  to  the  R.H.S.  Scientific 
Committee,  May  17th.  He  says: — “I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
disease  is  the  ‘  black  spot,’  fusicladium  (see  Journal  R.H.S. , 
xxviii.,  1903,  p.  14).  It  is  in  an  undeveloped  state  as  yet,  no 
hyphae  or  sporules  being  present.  It  is  .very  common  on  Pears 
this  year.  In  early  spring  it  is  recommended  to  spray  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  later  on  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  of  a  strength  not  to  kill  the  Pears.  It  is  a  common  error 
to  use  the  solutions  of  the  sulphates  upon  the  young  and  tender 
foliage  of  too  great  a  strength.” 

*  "  *  .* 

A  Profitable  Garden  at  Horsham. — The  ratepayers  of  the 
Horsham  Union  will  no  doubt  hail  with  satisfaction  the 

announcement  that  about  £80  has  been  saved  during  the  past 

year  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden  at  the  work- 
house  ;  particularly  when  so  much  is  heard  about  the  growing 
expenditure  at  this  institution.  The  question  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  inmate  in  the  house  at  5d.  an  hour  has  given  rise 
to  some  discussion,  which  endei  in  the  amount  being  reduced 
to  4d.  per  hour.  This  is  the  alternative  to  employing  an  outside 
gardener,  as  is  done  in  some  unions. 

*  *  * 

When  Bananas  are  Eatable. — Bananas  are  generally  eaten 
in  this  country  before  they  have  reached  their  most  suitable 
stage.  In  their  native  countries,  says  “  The  British  Medical 
Journal,”  they  are  seldom  eaten  before  tlhe  skin  is  discoloured 
and  the  pulp  so  soft  that  it  can  be  scooped  out  with  a  spoon. 
They  should  not  be  eaten  before  the  skin  is  black  in  places  or 
when  there  is  any  reluctance  in  the  skin  to  separate  from  the 
pulp.  One  of  the  penalties  of  consuming  unripe  Bananas  is 
dyspepsia. 
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GROSS’S  SPECIALITIES  FOR  THE  GARDEN . 

CROSS’S  VAPORISER 

(NICOTINE  FUMIGATING  COMPOUND). 

16/-  per  pint  (equal  to  40,000  Cubic  Feet). 


A  REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT.  ON  THE  CURRENT  PRI  E. 

No.  1  Sue— 1  Pint  Bottle,  containing  Liquid  for  40,000  cubic  fest 
No.  2  Size  — i  „  „  „  „  20,000 

No.  3  Sue—  6oz.  „  „  „  12,000  „ 

No.  4  Size — 4  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  8,000  ,, 

No.  5  Size-2,,  „  „  „■  4,000  „  ..... 

Vaporising  Fumigator,  Small  Size,  for  2.000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

Large  Size,  for  5,000  „  2/6  „ 


16/-  each. 
8/6  „ 
5/3  „ 

3/6  „ 

1/9 


oss’s  Garden  Fertilizer. 

cwt.,  16/- ;  561b.,  8/- ;  281b.,  5/-';  141b.,  3/- ;  71b.,  2/- ;  31b., 
1/3.  In  Canisters,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

oss’s  Organic  Guano. 

14/-  per  cwt. 

int’s  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

FOR  POTTING  SOIL. 

JO/-  per  cwt.,  11/-  per  half-cwt.,  6/-  per  quarter-cwt. 
(Carriage  paid).  In  Small  Bags,  141b.,  3/6 ;  71b.,  2/-.  In 
Tins,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  each. 

Quantities  of  1  cwt.  and  over  Carriage  Paid. 

int’s  Chemical  Mixture. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemums  and  other  Flowers.  This 
is  a  purely  soluble  Compound  of  a  very  powerful  nature, 
and  should  be  applied  in  water  as  directed.  Full 
instructions  given  with  each  package.  In  Tins  at  1/-, 
2/6  and  5/6  each. 


To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


L.  R.  RUSSELL 


FOR 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Alocasias,  Crotons,  Caladiums, 

Drseclons,  etc. 

Jt.  j  % .  .  _ _ 

RICHMOND  NURSERIES,  SURREY. 


NEWCASTLE -ON -TYNE 

FLOWER  SHOW. 

In  the  liecreation  Ground,  Norih  Koad,  on 

JULY  27th ,  28  th  and  29th. 

Last  day  for  entries  July  19th,  which  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretary,  I.  B.  REID,  Cathedral 
Buildings,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Glubicide- 

A  new  Insecticide  and  Soil  Purifier  ;  destroys  all  ground 
vermin. 

5/6  per  gallon,  carriage  paid.  One  gallon  will  make  2,000 
gallons  of  solution. 

Ballikinrain  Ant  Destroyer. 

2/6  and  3/6  per  bottle. 

Cross’s  Mildew  &  Insect  Destroyer. 

10/6  per  gallon,  2/6  per  pint,  carriage  paid. 

Necros  Vaporising  Powders. 

(Generates  Hydrocyanide-acid  Gas.) 

No.  1  set,  equal  to  15,000  cubic  feet,  3/- 
No.  2  set,  equil  to  7,500  cubic  feet,  2/- 
Apparatus,  2/6  each. 


ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  GLASHOW,  £  79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


‘PINK  PEARL”  RHODODENDRON. 

We  hold  a  very  large  stock  of  this  glorious  variety,  which  was 
raised  by  us. 

We  are  now  booking  orders,  which  will  be  executed  in 
sequence  ;  therefore,  to  insure  getting  well-budded  plants  of 
the  larger  sizes,  we  recommend  early  application. 

See  our  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  during  the  month  of  June. 

M  WATERER  &  SONS,  Ltd..  RACSHOT,  SURREY. 


‘VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE. 

"The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture." 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARKON. 

Price  5s.  Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 
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MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRIES, 

Gooseberries,  and  other  fruits  in  season.  Also 

DEVONSHIRE  CREAM 

in  Pots  and  Jugs,  suitable  for  high-class  trade. 

ROBT.  SANDFORD  &  SON, 

The  Torridge  Vale  Dairy,  Toirington,  Devonshire- 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plant 
Stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  forDiseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 

FULLDIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W. 

STONE  ROLLERS  for  Lawns,  Golf  and 

Cricket  Grounds,  etc.— JOHN  BOND,  Stone  Merchant 
Rowsley,  Derbyshire. 


SLUGICIDE  ”  (Registered).  —  Certain 

Death  to  Slugs  and  Snails.  Perfectly  harmless  to 
the  most  delicate  plants.  Non-poisonous.  Splenuid  fe<- 
tili  er  to  soil.  Is.  6d.  per  box,  carriage  paid.  —THE  SLUGI¬ 
CIDE  CO.,  Maryleport  Street,  Bristol.  And  all  seedsmen. 
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January  2— Hybrid  Tea  scented  Rose  Irene. 
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Jam  Manufacturing  at  Blairgowrie. — The  fact  that  Mr. 
David  Adamson,  ironmonger  and  fruit  grower,  Dundee,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Raitt,  in  premises  in 
Jessie  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  jam  boiling,  and  that  Mr. 
Adamson  intends  making  up-to-date  additions  and  alterations, 
with  the  view  of  going  into  the  business  in  a  thorough  manner, 
will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  many  who  are  interested  in 

the  fruit-growing  industry  in  Blairgowrie. 

*  *  * 

Nerine  Proliferous. — Mr.  Worsdell  reported  on  some 
specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  May  17th,  as  follows  “  It  is  a  case  of  germination 
of  bulbiferous  seeds,  as  has  been  described  in  other  Amaryllises. 
The  seed  becomes  so  swollen  and  fleshy  that  a  differentiation 
into  endosperm  and  integuments  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
made  ;  while  the  ovary  falls  away  from  around  the  seeds,  leaving 
them  exposed.  Imbedded  in  the  seed  is  a  cotyledonary  sucker, 
while  at  the  other  end  the  cotyledonary  sheath  forms  a  bulbil 

from  which  a  new  plant  is  developed.” 

*  *  * 

Double  Cherry  with  Caterpillar. — Mr.  Saunders  reported 
as  follows  to  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  on  May  17-th, 
upon  specimens  received  from  Miss  Verner,  Bournemouth:  — 
“The  caterpillars  infesting  the  buds  of  the  double  Cherry  are 
those  of  a  small  moth,  one  of  the  Tortrices,  I  believe  Penthina 
cynosbatella,  but  without  rearing  the  moth  I  cannot  be  quite 
sure,  as  these  little  caterpillars  are  often  so  much  alike  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  which  species  they  belong. 
Spraying  the  tree  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  ‘  Abol,’ 
‘  Paranaph,’  or  any  insecticide  which  contains  paraffin  and  soft- 
soap,  is  the  best  remedy  ;  even  plain  water  with  a  little  soft- 
soap  in  it  would  be  useful.” 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  summer  session  was>- 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening  last.  Mr.  P.' 
Garnish  occupied  the  chair.  The  evening  was  devoted  to 
reviews  of  the  past  twelvemonth’s  work,  prizes  being  offered 
for  the  best  review  by  Messrs.  PaTker  and  Son,  Queen’s-  Road. 
There  were  three  competitors  for  the  prizes,  each  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  society  in  a  masterly  way,  pointing  out  the  valuable 
work  which  had  been  done  by  the  association  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  horticulture  and  causing  the  gardeners  of  Bristol  to 
become  efficient  in  their  profession,  thereby  making  themselves 
more  valuable  servants,  and  causing  the  gentry  of  Bristol  and 
district  to  look  upon  the  society  -as  an  indispensable  means  of 
improving  the  knowledge  of  horticulturists.  It  has  been  pleas¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  many  of  our  leading  gentlemen  have  shown 
their  appreciation  by  attending  the  meetings  held  at  the  society’s 
rooms.  On  the  votes  being  taken,  the  awards  were :  1st,  Mr 
W.  Ellis  Groves  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis  ;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  Kitley. 
Prizes,  for  pots  of  Calceolarias  went  to  Mr.  A.  Coles  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bird)  and  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton).  A 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr. '  J.  T.  Curtis,  gardener 
to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis.  A  special  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
recommended  for  Mr.  Shelton,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 

separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — In  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  was  also  a  contributor  of  flowers  at 

the  last  meeting  of  the  society. 

-x-  *  * 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  formerly  head  gardeiler  and  now  steward 
to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  delivered  an  instructive  lecture  on  “  Summer 

Bedding  ”  at  Dumper’s  Rooms,  Winchester,  the  other  week. 

*  -x*  * 

The  Linnean  Society  Open  to  Ladies. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Linnean  Society  was  held  at  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  on  the  24th  ult.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Vines,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  the  retiring 
president.  The  supplemental  charter  was  laid  before  the 
Fellows,  an  interesting  point  in  which  is  that  it  gives  power  to 
elect  women  to  membership.  The  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Gunther,  F.R.S.  Professor  W.  A.  Herdman,  F.R.  S.,  was 
elected  president. 

*  *  * 

The  Kew  Guild  Dinner. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  members 
of  the  Kew  Guild  was  held  at  the  Hoiborn  Restaurant,  London, 
on  Monday,  the  30th  ult.,  when  about  140  sat  down  to  table 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the 
Guild.  Amongst  those  present  we  noticed  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  K.C.M.G.  (Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew),  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture),  who  was  present  as  a  guest,  B.  Daydon 
Jackson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  (secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society),  Dr. 
D.  H.  Scott,  James  A.  Gammie,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  both  recently 
returned  from  India,  Mr.  A.  Osborn,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  Mr.  J. 
Allen,  Mr.  W.  Irving,  Mr.  W.  Dallimorej  Mr.  R.  L.  Proud- 
lock,  Mr.  William  Leslie,  the  two  latter  and  several  others  at 
present  on  leave  from  their  respective  stations  abroad.  The 
chairman  gave  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  and  after  a  time 
proposed  “  The  Guild  ”  in  a  brief  speech.  This  was  responded 
to  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer.  The  chairman  also  proposed 
“  The  Guests,”  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
who  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  work  done  at  Kew, 
saying  that  it  was  a  place  for  the  scientific  study  of  plants 
rather  than  a  recreation  resort.  “  The  Chairman  ”  was  after¬ 
wards  proposed  by  M.  Louis  Gentil,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Brussels.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  songs 
rendered  by  Mr.  .T.  M.  Hillier  (Keeper  of  the  Museums)  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe  (also  of  the  Gardens),  a  very  pleasant  evening 
being  spent. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(Charles  Dixon)  1,  Carex  paniculata ;  2,  Carex  acuta ;  3, 
Festuca  elatior  ;  Pyrus  lobata  (sometimes  named  Pyrus  Smithii, 
or  Smith’s  Medlar)  ;  5,  Lonicera  tatarica. — (R.  M.)  Saxifraga 
hyjmoides ;  2,  Phlox  amoena ;  3,  Saxifraga  muscoides  atro- 
purpurea ;  4,  Valeriana  rotundifolia  ;  5,  Sedum  spurium  ;  6, 
Alyssum  gemonense  ;  7,  Sedum  Rhodiola  ;  8,  Adonis  walziana  ; 
9,  Cardamine  flexuosa  (a  weed) ;  10,  Saxifraga  cuneifolia  ;  11, 
Saxifraga  Geum  dentata  ;  12,  Sedum  album  ;  13,  Lysimachia 
Nummularia  ;  14,  Pellionia  pulchra  ;  15,  Linaria  sp.  (send  when 
in  flower). — (C.  B.  G.)  1,  Carex  acutiformis  (otherwise  known 
as  paludosa) ;  2,  Carex  paniculata. — (R.  L.)  Mimulus  glutino- 
sus  puniceus.  (D.  Rodger)  1,  Helianthemum  vulgare  hyssopi- 
folium  multiplex  ;  2,  Corydalis  lutea  ;  3,  Alyssum  gemonense  ; 
4,  Coronilla  Emerus  ;  5,  Geranium  Phg,eum  ;  6,  Saxifraga  ro- 
tundifolia. 

Communications  Received. 

L.  J.  Humphrey. — C.  C. — John  W.  Duncan. — Aster. — J.  II. 
— W.  H.  Long. — W.  J.  Penton. — Tulip.— M.  M'Laren  (next 
week. — W.  F. — Merryweather  and  Sons,  Ltd. — W.  R. — E.  M.  R-. 
— J.  R,  B.— A.  A.  S  — A.  C. — W.  W-— R.  J.  K.-E.  M.— A.  W.  P. 
— T.  W.  S.— J.  J.-T.— E.  A.  R,—  E.  F.— S.  M.  Wallace. 
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editorial  notes. 


inilla  Phalaenopsis. 

tho  species  of  Vanilla  known  to  science 
1 7  few  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country, 
J  none  of  them  are  so  common  as  V.  plani- 
ia,  the  pods  of  which  produce  the  Vanilla 
commerce,  used  for  flavouring  and  giving 


the  delicious  aroma  so  characteristic  of  the 
dried  fruits  or  seed-pods.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  V.  Phalaenopsis  is  new  to  cultivation, 
and  now  flowering  for  the  first  time  in 
Britain,  and  probably  in  Europe,  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart..,  Burford,  Dorking.  The  stems  are  leaf¬ 
less,  12  ft.  long  at  present,  and  §  in.  in 
diameter.  They  are  spotted  like  a.  snake, 
and  have,  therefore,  a  very  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers  measure  6  in.  in  expanse, 
there  being  seven  of  these  in  a,  cluster,  though 
the  number  may  increase  as  the  plant  gains 
in  strength.  They  are  irregular,  with  clear 
yellow  lanceolate  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip 
is  golden-yellow,  with  a  heavy  beard  of  long 
hairs  on  either  side  of  the  central  ridge.  On 
the  lower  half  of  the  brown  disc  the  hairs  are 
red,  the  rest  being  brown.  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
the  grower,  is  both  patient  and  skilled  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  rare  and  little-kJflwn 
Orchids,  and  every  now  and  again  prepares 
a  surprise  for  his  fellow-growers  and  gar¬ 
dener's  generally.  Many  rare  and  difficult 
orchidaceous  subjects  would  never  see  the 
light  in  this  country  were  it  not  for  such 
enthusiastic  collectors  as  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart.,  who  imports  or  secures  these 
out-of-the-way  subjects  purely  out  of  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  cause.  Vanilla  Phalaen- 
opsis  is  a  native  of  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
from  whence  comes  the  Coco'  de  Mer,  or 
Double  Cocoanut  Palm. 

A  Fortnight’s  Holiday  for 
Teachers. 

The  Essex  Education  Committee  have 
arranged  a  two-weeks’  holiday  course  for 
teachers,  to  commence  on  August  8th  next. 
The  essence  and  essentials  of  this  course  are 
instruction  in  horticulture,  whereby  teachers 
may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  gardening 
operations  necessary  for  the  successful  work¬ 
ing  of  school  gardens  and  evening  continua¬ 
tion  school  gardens.  The  course  will  be  held 
at  the  Biological  Laboratories,  where  the  cen¬ 
tral  school  is  situated  on  behalf  of  the 
county,  and  all  that  pertains  to'  the  technical 
instruction  in  its  higher  branches.  Of  course, 
lectures  on  gardening  and  other  subjects  are 
delivered  in  the  various  outlying  districts  of 
the'  county,  but  those  who  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  higher  branches  of  instruction 
must  repair  to  Chelmsford,  where  splendidly 
fitted  laboratories  afford  every  convenience 
in  the  way  of  specimens,  instruments',  and 
means  for  carrying  out  the  instruction  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  The  garden  is  also  close 
at  hand  for  the  necessary  specimens,  the 
handling  of  tools  and  practical  operations 
generally.  A  syllabus  or  time-table  of  the 
various  studies  to  be  undertaken  has  been 
made  out,  and  shows  that  all  the  available 
time  is  fully  provided  for.  The  first  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  is  left  open,  and  the  second 
Saturday  is  evidently  intended  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  students,  so  that  everything 
may  be  concluded  within  the  fortnight.  It 
is  yet  uncertain  how  many  of  the  teachers 


will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  but 
doubtless  many  of  them  will  be  anxious  to 
make  themselves  competent  for  instructing 
those  attending  their  own  schools,  so  that 
outside)  aid  may  be  unnecessary. 

Field  Studies  in  Natural  History. 

For  some  years  a  series  of  rambles  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  under  the'  auspices  of  the  Essex 
County  Education,  Committee.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  this  year  shows  that  the  rambles 
for  the  purpose  of  Nature  study  commenced 
on  Saturday  last,  and  will  continue  to  July 
23rd,  inclusive.  These  rambles  take  the 
form  of  Saturday  afternoon  demonstrations 
on  behalf  of  teachers  in  the  county.  The 
programme  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Horn-ell,  F.L.S.,  the  biological  staff  teacher, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Chittenden.  Each 
ramble  will  be  conducted  by  a  member  of 
the  biological  staff,  but  as  some  of  the 
rambles  will  be  in  remote  parts  of  the 
county,  two  rambles  will  be  held  contempo¬ 
raneously  each  Saturday,  so  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  t  eachers  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  some  of  the  rambles  in 
districts  to  which  they  have  easy  access. 
They  can  thus  consult  the  programme  and 
choose  those  localities  which  best  suit  them. 
Nature  study  is  now  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  most  desirable  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  intellectual  training  of  children 
in  rural  elementary  schools ;  hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  instructing  the  teachers  from  that 
point  of  view.  By  following  the  plants  into 
their  native  habitats  the  students  will  get 
an  insight  into  the  way  in  which  plants 
grow,  the  influence  of  light,  heat,  moisture, 
etc.,  upon  their  form,  the  influence  of  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  relationships  between 
plants  and  animals.  To  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  students,  a  local  organiser  will  wait 
upon  the  class  and  take  it  to  the  best  local 
habitat  for  wild  plants.  Fields,  hedgerows, 
ponds,  parks,  woods,  Epping  Forest,  chalk 
downs,  commons,  seaside  localities,  etc.,  will 
all  engage  the  attention  of  the  students  week 
by  week  during  June  and  July. 

The  Black  Scab  of  Potatos. 

A  new  Potato  disease  was  discovered  on 
the  Continent  in  1900,  to  which  the  above 
name  hast  been  given.  The  fungus  which 
causes  it  has  gained  a  footing  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  madei  the  subject  of 
searching  investigation  at  Kew.  The  eyes 
of  the  tubers  are  the  weak  points,  where  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  gain  an  entrance  during 
the  period  of  growth.  It  may  also  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  diseased  sets  or  by  infected  soil. 
Beet  and  Mangels  are  also  liable  to  infesta¬ 
tion  from  the  same  fungus.  Gas-lime  will 
kill  the  germs  if  applied  in  spring  so  that 
it  may  come  in  contact  with  the  fungus 
when  it  emerges  from  the  winter  or  resting 
condition.  The  gas-lime  may  be  distributed 
in  May  and  forked  or  ploughed  into  the  soil 
in  June.  Frost  has  no  bad  effect^  upon  the 
fungus. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Cherries  —  Sweet  varieties,  as  well  as  that  of  More-llos, 
have  set  remarkably  well,  but  the  most  critical  time  for  this 
stone  fruit  has  yet  to  come,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  few  will 
drop  during  the  stoning  period.  The  recent  rains  have  done 
good  to  all  outdoor  fruits,  partly  cleansing  the  trees  of  fading 
blossoms,  also  diminishing  insect  life,  but  there  are  two  pests 
that  require  more  than,  a  shower  to  dislodge! — namely,  black 
fly  'and  the  maggot.  The  latter  was  dealt  with  in  my  last 
hardy  fruit  calendar  as  to  its  destruction,  while  the  former  is 
best  got  rid  of  by  syringing  with  quassia  extract  or  Abol 
towards  evening,  and  dipping  the  worst-curled  shoots  in  a 
small  pail,  as  no  syringing  will  touch  the  points  of  the  shoots 
when,  curled.  Many  shoots  may  be  removed,  as  there  are 
generally  more  than,  space  will  allow  to  be  trained  in,  and  in 
very  bad  cases  the  growths  left  to  form  fruit-spurs  may  be 
pinched  at  the  fifth  leaf,  but  it  is  full  early  to  begin  summer 
pruning  yet.  Nail  or  tie  into  the  wall  extension  shoots,  as 
they  are  liable  to  get  broken  with  the  wind,  allowing  space  for 
the  said  shoots  to  develop.  Protect  the  sweet  varieties  from 
birds  as  soon  as  ever  colouring  begins,  or  they  will  soon 
diminish,  blackbirds  and  thrushes  being  the  chief  offenders. 

The  Grape  Vine.  —  The  past  two  summers  have  not  been 
favourable  to  this  fruit,  as  without  a  warm,  sunny  autumn  the 
bunches  fail  to  ripen.  Disbud  the  young  shoots,  as  a  crowded 
tree  hinders  the  ripening  of  the  wood  as  well  as  the  fruit,  and 
as  growth  extends,  pinch  out  the  point  at  the  first  or  second 
leaf  beyond  a  bunch  and  fasten  in  position  betimes,  as  laterals 
are  heavy  and  soon  snap  off.  After  a.  hot  day  the  foliage  may 
be  syringed,  though,  given  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  it  is 
seldom  red  spider  attacks  outdoor  Vines,  and  a  good  mulch  of 
manure  when  real  summer  warmth  sets  in  will  greatly  benefit 
the  Vine,  and  frequent  applications  of  farmyard  drainings,  not 
to<oi  strong,  will  assist,  the  swelling  fruit,  that  from  the  cowyard 
being  the  best. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  —  The  black  aphis  has  been  rather 
troublesome  with  us  this  spring ;  frequent  applications  of 
quassia  extract  we  find  the  safest  remedy,  with  a  thorough 
syringing  next  morning  before  8  a.m.,  using  clear  water  for 
the  purpose.  Growth  has  been  rapid  the  past  ten  days,  and! 
will  require  attention  in  the  matter  of  training  extension 
shoots  fastened  to  the  wall,  while  those  between  the  main 
branches  may  be  made  secure  by  using  small  twigs  of  privet 
or  split  pieces  of  thin  builders’  laths  or  bamboo.  Good  crops 
appear  general,  and  the  final  thinning  may  soon  bei  carried 
out,  giving  a  space  of  6  in.  to  8  in.  between  each  fruit.  Strong 
healthy  shoots  may  well  mature  two  and,  in  some  casteisi,  three 
fruits.  Cut  or  pick  off  any  blistered  leaves,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  where  the  point  of  the  shoot  is  affected,  prune  back  in 
the  hope  of  a  new  shoot  springing  from  the  base,  and,  as  pre¬ 
viously  advised,  ply  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  among  the 
trees  twice  or  thrice  weekly  after  a  hot  day  for  preference. 
As  regards  mulching  the  border,  the  same  advice  just  given  for 
the  Vine  should  be  adhered  to,  as  nothing  is  gained,  rather, 
much  is  lost,  in  keeping  out  the  sun  and  air  from  a  wet,  cold 
mass  of  soil,  specially  of  a  retentive  nature,  and  the  more  it  is 
kept  moved  with  a  fiat  hoe,  or  even  lightly  forked,  the  better 
for  the  tree’s  welfare.  Maiden  and  other  young  trees  will 
require  their  new  growths  secured,  keeping  the  centre  well 
open  and  training  right  and  left  to  cause  as  even  a  flow  of  sap* 
as  possible,  while  with  some  trees  it  may  be  prudent  to  nip  out 
the  point  of  any  extra  strong  shoots  that  appear  to  be  taking 
the  lead,  thus  throwing  more  vigour  into  the  weaker  ones 
below. 

Hints  on  Work. — Mulch  Raspberries  which  enjoy  a  cool 
root  run,  and  Gooseberries  as1  well  as  Currants  may  receive  like 


attention.  Gooseberries  are  now  fit  for  bottling,  and  they 
make  better  jam  at  this  date  than  when  the  skins  are  allowed 
to  get  tougher.  Gather  the  fruit  when  quite  diy. 

James  Matxe, 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Coelogyne  day  ana. —  The  charming  characteristics  of  this 
so-called  Necklace  Orchid  have  such  a  fascination,  not  alone 
for  the  Orchid  expert,  but  also*  for  those  least  acquainted  with 
quaint  curiosities  that  this  section  of  plants  display,  that  it 
seems  remarkable  why  C.  dayana,  C.  massangeana,  C.  tomen- 
tosa,  and  one  or  two  other  allied  generic  species  are  not  a  great 
deal  more  frequently  met  with.  They  are  certainly  deserving 
of  every  consideration.  They  are  particularly  tractable  to 
cultivation,  and  their  necessary  requirements  are  provided  in 
an  ordinary  stove  or  warm  house,  where  the  usual  Palms  and! 
decorative  plants  and  Ferns  are  accommodated.  Under  such 
treatment  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  baskets,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  suspended,  to  enable  them  to  display  their  long 
racemes  of  flowers,  which  are  often  4  ft.  and  upwards  in  length. 
The  charmingly-blended  tints  of  brown  and  white  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  blooms,  fixed  at  intervals  of  about  2  in.  apart,  are 
most  attractive. 

The  baskets!  should  be  well  drained,  and  a  potting  compost 
of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  brown  peat  and  sphagnum  moss 
suits  them  well.  The  best  time  to  attend  to  repotting  is  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  flowers  are  over,  when  the  developing  growth 
commences  to  emit  new  roots  from  the  base.  The  plants  will 
not  require  annual  repotting,  but,  owing  tO'  the  prolonged 
season  of  rest,  the  moss  dies  and  will  require  annual  renewing. 
The  plants  commence  to  make  their  new  growths  early  in 
February.  Very  little  water  will  be  necessary  until  the  growth 
has  become  sufficiently  advanced  that  the  flower-scape  may  be 
observed  emitting  from  the  centre  of  the  unfolding  leaves. 
After  this,  more  liberal  treatment  may  be  afforded  until  the 
flowers  are  expanded. 

If  it  is  desk-able  to  prolong  the  flowering  period,  the  plant 
may  be  removed  to  a  conservatory  or  cool  house,  but  under 
cooler  conditions  the  plants  should  not  have  too  much  moisture 
about  their  roots.  Immediately  the  flowers  are  over,  the  plants 
should  be  replaced  to  the  warm,  moist  conditions  of  the  stove. 
In  bright  weather  they  may  bei  freely  syringed  overhead  and 
every  encouragement  may  be  given  ‘  to  induce  satisfactory 
growth.  Insect  pests  most  troublesome  are  red  snider  and 
thrips,  but  the  plants  may  be  kept  clean  by  occasionally  wash¬ 
ing  the  leaves  with  diluted  soft-soap  water.  From  the  end  of 
October  until  February  the  plants  are  practically  in  a  dormant 
state.  During  this  period  only  sufficient  moisture  will  be 
necessary  to  retain  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  in.  a  normally 
plump  condition. 

If  convenient.,  it  will  benefit  the  plants  if  they  be  put  ini  a1 
position  where  they  may  obtain  full  benefits  from  the  light, 
procurable  during  the  winter,  and  if  one  end  of  the  house 
should  have  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  another,  they 
will  be  benefited  by  the  cooler  conditions.  I  have  selected 
only  C.  dayana  for  the  subject  of  this  note,  but  all  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions  and  treatment  will  apply  to  any  of  the| 
other  species  of  its  allied  kinds,  producing  pendulous  racemes. 
Although  the  other  species  mentioned  are  easily  procurable  for 
a  modest  outlay  of  a  few  shillings  and  are  most  beautiful  and 
attractive,  I  would  recommend  C.  dayana  as  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  species  to  grow.  H.  J. 


The  (jHEArsroE  Plane. — The  famous  Cheapside  tree  at  the 
corner  of  Wood  Street  has  not  foi-gotten  how  to  put  forth  buds, 
and  is  now  in  full  leaf.  It  must  be  getting  towards  its  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year,  for  it  was  planted  just  after  the 
Great  Fire,  to  mark  the  site  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Chepe,  which  then 
suffered  destruction.  It  was  the  last  place  within  the  City 
boundary  where  rooks  built. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Aquilegias. —  These  have  been  so  greatly  improved  during 
recent  yearsi  that  they  now  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and,  compared  with  the  older  forms,  they 
are  so  vastly  superior  that  these  are  hardly  worth  growing. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  many  named  varieties  were 
in  cultivation,  but  for  some  reason  they  seemed  to  lose  their 
popularity,  and  not  until  they  received  much  attention  from 
the  hybridist  did  their  value  become  apparent.  The  improved, 
lonc-spurred  varieties  are  now  highly  valued  by  those  who 
appreciate  good  border  plants,  embracing  as  they  do  a  wide 
rano-e  of  colour,  and  no  flower  surpasses  them  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  for  some  time  grown  the  excellent  strain 
offered  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  no  one  could  desire 
a  better.  Aquilegias  are  of  easy  culture,  succeeding  well  and 
in  almost  any  well-worked  soil  in  an  open  position,  and  pror 
viding  they  are  watered  occasionally  in  dry  weather  and  the 
surface  soil  is  kept  loosened,  little  other  attention  is  necessaiy, 
as  the  stems  are  sufficiently  strong  to  support  themselves. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  year,  and  when  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  these  should  be  pricked  off 
into  boxes  of  light  soil  about  3  in.  apart  each  way.  When 
thoroughly  hardened,  the  planting-out  can  be  done,  allowing 
quite  a  foot  each  way  between  the  plants.  These  will  flower 
the  first  season,  and'  every  other  plant  can  be  removed  the 
second  year  if  necessaiy.  Several  of  the  Aquilegia  species  are 
also  excellent  and  showy  border  plants.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  is  A.  glandulosa,  which  has  large,  deep  blue  flowers 
with  a  white  corolla.  A.  Stuartii  is  similar  in  colour,  also  A. 
caerulea.  A.  alpina,  with  blue  and  white  flowers,  and  A.  pyren- 
aica,  blue,  are  dwarf  and  suitable  for-planting  on.  the  rookery. 
A.  califomica  is  a  pretty  species,  red  and  yellow  in  colour, 
while  A.  aurea  and  chrysantha  are  both  yellow.  A.  Skinneri, 
a  combination  of  scarlet,  yellow  and  green,  is  very  distinct. 

Geum  Ewenii. —  All  the  Geums,  or  all  the  well-known  varie¬ 
ties,  are  valuable  border  plants  and  highly  appreciated  as  such, 
but  the  one  under  notice  does  not  appear  at  present  to.  be  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles 
G.  Heldredchi,  but  the  flowers  are  a  most  intense  orange  colour, 
and,  excepting  the  scarlets,  this  is  the  finest  coloured  of  the 
family.  For  the  rockery  or  front  of  the  border  this  will  be 
found  a  very  desirable  addition. 

Sweet  Peas.— The  present  season  has  been  a  very  favourable 
one  for  these,  and  good  results  may  be  expected  if  timely  atten 
tioni  is  given.  During  showery  weather  a  good  dusting  of  soot, 
should  be  given  occasionally,  which  is  an  excellent  stimulant 
and  greatly  improves  the  colour  of  the  foliage  and  floweis. 
The  stems,  should  be  kept  supported  to  the  sticks,  and  it  neces¬ 
saiy  a  few  more  bushy  ones  added.  Mulching  in  diy  w cat  iei 
proves  of  great  value  to  Sweet  Peas,  as  it  prevents  the  ground 
from  cracking,  thus  retaining  the  moisture.  Long  stable  litter 
is1  excellent  material  and  should  be  laid  over  the  boa  ei  v  ien 
the  plants  are  about  half  way  up  the  sticks.  In  dry  vc.it  iei 
copious  supplies  of  water,  both  clear  and  liquid  manure,  ve 
diluted  (that  from  the  farmyard  and  soot  being  equally  good) 
should  be  applied  well  around  the  roots. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  These  are  looking  very  promising  this 
season  and  making  strong,  healthy  growths,  which  shoul  © 
kept  tied  loosely  to  the  stakes  as  they  need  it,  and  as  gi  ecu  } 
or  other  insect  pests  are  sure  to  appear ,  a  dusting  of  to  racco 
powder  should  be  given  to  the  points  immediately  they  aie 
seen,  and  this  syringed  off  tire  following  morning. 

Delphiniums.—.' These  will  need  thoroughly  supporting  with 
good  stakes,  and  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  should  be  giv  en 
if  not  already  done,  which  does  much  to  .improve  the  spi  eS 
both  in,  size  and  colour.  A-  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Value  of  the  Orchids  at  the  Temple  Show. — According  to 
a  daily  contemporary,  an  expert  at  the  Temple  Show  valued  the 
Orchids  at  £50,000.  The  prices  of  the  plants  individually 
varied  from  10s.  6d.  to  £2,000, 


Wallflowers ;  a  Retrospect. 


To  hundreds1  of  people  Wallflowers  have  an  irresistible 
charm ;  they  are  amongst  the  blossoms  that  are  truly  old- 
fashioned,  and  yet  never  go  out  of  favour,  because  they  are 
possessed  of  fragrance  that  is  delightfully  sweet,  and  their 
culture  is  such  that  all  who  can  give  them  an  open  sunny 
situation  and  a  long  period  of  growth  may  have  a  brilliant 
show  at  a  minimum  cost. — a  display  that  will  make  a  garden 
attractive  for  weeks  in  the  spring-time ;  that,  add,  indeed,  a 
brilliance  to  the  beds  and  borders  from  March  to  May  that  no 
ether  blossoms  can.  But  is  it  not  a,  fact  that  with  some  the 
growing  of  Wallflowers  is  not  always  a  satisfactory  achieve^ 
meat?  I  know  some  establishments  where,  especially  if  the 
winter  prove  a  hard  one,  the  plants  die  off  wholesale  in  spring, 
and  I  think  the  reason  may  be  explained  in  the  late  sowing 
of  seed.  In  May  and  June,  the  best  time  of  all,  when  seed 
should  be  got  in,  other  matters  press  heavily,  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  bedding-out  arrangements  ;  there  are  plants  to 
prepare,  for  the  summer  beds,  so  that  the  sowing  of  Wallflowers 
is  postponed,  and  often  it  is  July,  and  even,  later,  before  the 
bed  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  seed.  This  is  undoubtedly 
where  one-half  of  the  failures  occur,  for  it  is  practically  early 
autumn  before  the  seedlings  are  transplanted,  whereas  the  end 
of  June  should  see  them  pricked  out,  and  thus  ere  the  summer 
has  far  advanced  they  have  made  nice-sized  plants.  In  their 
early  -stages,  at  least,  they  do  not  need  a  soil  charged  with 
manure  ;  “  plain  living  ”  is  in  my  opinion  more  conducive  to 
the  building  up  of  stout,  healthy  plants,  as.  to  start  with  a.  soil 
impregnated  with  manure  they  are  liable  to  make  a  superfluity 
of  wood  at  the  expense  of  blossoms,  and  on  this  account  cai*e 
should  he  taken  not  to  overdo  in  this  direction.  My  method 
is  to  sow  seed  in  well-dug  ground  from  the  middle  of  May  toi 
the  end  of  June;  prick  the  seedlings  out  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  planting  each  6  in.  or  7  in.  apart,  which  saves  a  further 
removal,  until  they  are  ready  for  their  final  quarters,  which 
should  take  place  in  October  or  early  in  November.  The 
shifting  the  plants  to  their  flowering-places  is  sometime®  left 
until  too  late,  and  if  their  roots  are  much  disturbed  and  hard 
frosts  ensue,  then  before  they  can  get  established  they  are 
crippled  and  not  a  few  die  off.  How  to  avoid  these  disasters — 
for  they  are  little  short  of  such  where  there  are  many  plants 
to  get  out. — is  to  sow  early  and  carry  out  that  oft-recommended 
rule,  shift  them  “  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,”  an.  operation  that 
often  means  much  labour,  but  which  in  the  long  run  pays. 


Tlie  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  for  V  allflowers, 
and  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  have  had  an  excellent! 
display.  Owing  very  largely,  of  course,  to.  the  mildness  of  the 
winter,  few  failures  to  record ;  but.  even  with  a  favourable 
winter,  showing  by  their  early  blooming  the  advantage  of  a 
good  start  and  a  careful  removal  of  plants  into  the  beds.  In 
the  old  days  one  met  with  Harbinger  and  Blood-red  very  fre¬ 
quently  ;  now,  ini  'addition,  we  have  the  delicate  Primrose 
yellow  of  Faerie  Queen,  the  soft  apricot  of  Eastern  Queen,  the 
deep'  fine  blooms  of  Golden  King,  the  almost  blue  of  Purple 
Queen,  the  ruby-violet  of  Ruby  Gem,  the  darker  maddei-scai let 
of  Vulcan,  and  others  noted  for  their  rich  tints,  so.  that,  by 
"■rowing  a  collection  one  may  have  a  garden  almost  as  gay  in 
April  as  when  summer  flowers  are  in  the.  full  zenith  of  then 
beauty  in  July.  It  is  to  these  old  flowers  that— for  the  present 
the  season  of  blooming  is  over — one.  should  again  revert  for  a 
time,  making  all  needful  preparations  for  sowing  seeds,  and 
so  have  plants  of  good  size  before  autumn  is  upon  us  With 
some  things  it  is  possible  to  make  up  for  lost,  time  by  forcing 
them.  With  Wallflowers,  however,  it.  is  not  desirable,  loi 
being  hardy  such  a  procedure  would  only  prove  disastrous,  and 
the  plants,  instead  of  being  robust,  would  be  weak  and  spindly, 
an  easy  prey  to  enemies,  and  almost  sure  to  go  unc  ei  a.  i© 
first  spell  of  hard  weather.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
then  is  to  sow  seed  in  good  time;  treat  the  ground  sparing  v 
with  manure  at  the  outset,  reserving  the  enriching  it  until 
planting  them  finally  in  their  blooming  quarters.  One  variety 
which  I  have  been  well  pleased,  inasmuch  as  it  bloom® 
practically  all  winter  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  especially 
ff  planted  on  the  south  side  of  a  garden  under  a  wall,  is 
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Earliest  of  All,  and  not  only  does  it  give  a  sprinkling  of  blooms 
in,  the  autumn,  but  it  flowers  some  weeks,  in  advance  of  the 
spring  sorts,  when,  cold  winds  keep,  the  others  back. 

Another  standpoint  from  which  we  should  not,  I  think, 
overlook  Wallflowers  is  their  use  for  culture  in  window-boxes, 
in  order  to  impart  a  brightness  in  spring.  T'oo  frequently  one 
notices  that  bulbs  alone  are  used,  but  surely  few  can,  compare 
with  Wallflowers  for  sweetness,  and  if  I  had  a  cold  house  at 
liberty  in  the  winter  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pot  up  a  few  of 
them  for  early  blooming,  for  it  is  surprising  what  a  deal  one 
may  doi  with  these  old-fashioned  plants  in  a  house  from  which 
cold,  cutting  winds  are  excluded,  in  anticipating  the  spring.  I 
have  heard  the  argument,  advanced  that  as  Wallflowers,  are 
often  in  the  way  of  plants  needed  for  summer  bedding,  they 
should  only  be  used  moderately  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  quantity  of  flowers  they  yield,  the  diversity  of  colour  they 
impart,  particularly  when,  planted  out  each  in  their  separntel 
varieties , in  beds  on  lawns,  we  should,  1  submit,  encourage  the 
growth  of  them  in  every  way  possible.  In,  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  country  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also 
in,  the  precincts  of  a  town  they  lend  not,  a  little  beauty  to  a, 
garden,  and  it  is  on  these  grounds  that  just  at  the  present 
time  we  should  give  the  sowing  of  seed  special  attention. 

W.  F. 


Gesnera  exoniensis. 

Considering  the  number  of  years  since  this  strikingly  hand¬ 
some  subject  was  first  introduced,  it,  is  surprising  that  it  is 
not  more  generally  cultivated,  as  its  merits  deserve  it  a  place 
in  all  good  collections  of  stove  or  intermediate-house  plants. 
G.  exoniensis  is  noi  doubt  the  best  of  the  species,,  being  the 
most  vigorous  grower  and  the  most  profuse  bloomer,  but  this 
latter  trait,  is  of  secondary  importance,  as  it  is  chiefly  grown 
on  account  of  its  handsome  foliage.  Good  specimens  are 
seldom  seen,  and  not  a  few  experience  a  difficulty  in  meeting 
its  requirements,  , so  I  will  give  a  few  cultural  details. 

C'oirms  started  early  in  June  should  make  fine  plants  by  the 
winter  and  be  in  bloom  about  Christmas-time,  continuing  good 
tor  several  weeks,  and  if  successional  batches  are  required  they 
may  be  started  accordingly.  Select  the  strongest,  corms  and 
place  them  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  fine  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  having  the  crown  of  the  corm  just  below  the  level 
of  the  soil.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  house  or  pit,  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  does  not  fall  below  65  deg.  F.,  and  water 
sparingly  until  they  show  signs  of  growth,  but  keep  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  moist  by  damping  between  the  pots  and  on  the  stages 
and  floor.  So  soon  as  growth  commences  they  will  need  shad¬ 
ing  from  direct  sunshine,  as  the  young  leaves  are  very  tender 
and  'are  apt  to  scorch  if  exposed. 

When  the  plants  attain  a,  height  of  5  in,,  or  6  in,,  they  should 
be  supported  by  a  stick,  otherwise  they  may  snap  off  at  the 
collar,  owing  to  the  weight,  of  their  fleshy  leaves.  Do  not, 
allow  them  to  become,  rootbound,  as,  this  gives  them  a  severe 
check,  hut  pot  on  when  necessary. 

Six  or  7  in.  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  will  be 
plenty  large  enough,  and  the  potting  should  be  done  a.s  expe¬ 
ditiously  a,s  passible,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  remain,  in  a 
reduced  temperature  for  any  length,  of  time.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat, 
broken  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
little  finely  broken  dried  cowdung  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand  and  hone  meal. 

After  potting,  return  them  to  their  former  position,  placing 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
rather  closer  for  a  few  days  until  fresh  roots  are  emitted. 

When  well  growing  again,  air  can  be  given  more  generously, 
but  cold  draughts  must,  be  strictly  -avoided,  and  at  this  period 
a  rise  in  temperature  from  sun-heat  by  shutting  the  house  up 
rather  earlier  in  the  afternoon  will  help  the  plants  a,  great  deal. 

Under  this  treatment  they  ought  to  grow  vigorously,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  autumn  show  signs  of  making  flower- 
buds,  A  little  weak  manure  water,  with  a  change  to  soot,  will 


help  them  now,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it,  as 
they  do  not  respond  to  hard  feeding. 

During  the  winter,  whilst  in  flower  and  when  the  foliage  is 
at  its  best,  the  temperature  of  the  house  may  be  kept  a  little 
lower,  as  the  blooms  will  keep  longer ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  lose  their  leaves  they  should  he  removed  to 
a,  drier  and  sunnier  position  and  gradually  ripened  off,  when 
they  may  be  stored  away  in  their  pots  in  a  fairly  warn  place. 

Thrips  and  mealy  bug  are  the  two  worst  enemies,  and 
during  the  growing  stage  a  sharp'  lookout  must  be  kept  for 
these,  as  they  seriously  injure  the  foliage,  thereby  spoiling  the 
plants.  E.  B. 

South  Berks. 
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The  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Writing  as  a  young  gardener  who  is,  greatly  interested 
in  the  Gardeners’  Association — thank  goodness  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  “  proposed  ” — and  who  was  present,  at  the  Essex  Hall 
meeting,  a,  few  comments  upon  it  may  perhaps  interest  my 
comrades  who,  were  less  fortunate,  though  doubtless  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  adequately  reported  in  The  Gardening  World. 

It  must,  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting  to  see  such  a  good  attendance — the  large  hall  was 
nearly  full — but  at  the  same  time  it  was  noticeable  how  very 
many  of  the  gardeners  present  at  the  Temple  Show  during  the 
afternoon  were  “  conspicuous  by  their  absence,”  and  a  some¬ 
what  saddening  thought  was  that  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  profession  should  be  so-  shallow. 

Mr.  Pettigrew’s  speech  was  an  admirable  one,  and  was 
warmly  received  by  an  audience  noticeably  largely  composed 
of  head  gardeners.  Were  men  of  Mr.  Pettigrew’s,  stamp  more 
general  in  the  responsible  positions  of  the  gardening  world, 
the  need  for  an  association  would  be  less  apparent. 

Mr.  Ward’s  presence  and  speech  had  a  peculiar  interest,  from 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  genuine  market  grower — certainly  the 
class  from  which  least  support  to  the  association  might  be 
expected. 

The  moving  of  the  resolution,  by  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  happy 
token  of  the  support  of  the,  Press,  that  most  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  association’s  prosperity. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Herbert  Burroughs  (one  of  His  Majesty'-; 
civii  servants  and  widely  known  for  his  unvarying  devotion  to, 
the  cause  of  labour  for  many  years),  in  which  he  ably  laid  down 
general  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  albeit  a,  few  of  the  audience  were  apparently  some¬ 
what  shocked  by  his  statement  that  he  was  not,  a,  gardener. 

Somewhat  unexpectedly  there  was  no1  opposition  worthy  of 
the  name,  as  it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  objections  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Wright,  and  the  one  or  two  speakers  who  supported  his 
amendment  would  not  have  been,  made  had  they  made  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  prospectus. 

Many  of  the  audience  were,  I  think,  rather  disappointed  at 
not  hearing -a  fuller  speech  from,  Mr.  Watson,  to,  whom  veiy 
great  credit  is  due  for  his  activity  in,  “  the  cause.” 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  £250  Mr.  Watson  spoke  of  as 
being  requisite  to  give  the  association  a  fair  start  is  rapidly 
coming  in, ;  £250  from  50,000  gardeners — how  much  is  that 
a,  head  ? 

There  are  certainly  some  of  the  right  type  of  men  on  the, 
new  committee  of  selection.  Has  anybody  ever  heard  any¬ 
thing  but  praise  of,  for  example,  Mr.  Isbell,  of  Low’s — one  of 
the  best  nursery  propagators  of  the  day? 

I  will  conclude  with  two,  words  which  only  want  doing  to, 
make  us,  all  better  off  ;  these  are  “  Gardeners,  unite !  ” 

A.  G. 


Cowslip  with  188  Blooms. — A  Cowslip  was  picked  on  Norton 
Common  by  Mr.  Leonard  Howie  the  stalk  of  which  measure. 
|  in,  in  diameter,  while  the  blooms  numbered  186. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Saxifraga  tenella 

The  number  of  Saxifrages  now  in  cultivation  is  very  great, 
and  the  species  usually  spoken  of  as  the  mossy-leaved  section 
are  both  numerous  and  intricate  in  their  various  forms,  but 
the  plant  which  we  here  represent  is  remarkably  distinct.  The 
name  tenella  means  slender,  and  that  is  very  descriptive  of 
the  plant,  as  the  leaves  and  stems  are  slender,  while  the  flowers 
are  small,  but  exceedingly  numerous.  The  leaves  are  between 
linear  and  awl-shaped,  and  slightly  ciliated  on  the  margins, 
but  perfectly  undivided,  and  in  that  respect  they  differ  from 
most  of  the  mossy  types  which  have  palmately  divided  leaves 
with  finger-like  segments. 

We  have  some  approach  to  this  form  in  S.  hypnoides  gem- 
mifera,  which  frequently  has  undivided  leaves',  but.  a  few  of 
them  are  usually  threeTobed.  In  looking  at  a  large  tuft  or 
clump  of  this  plant,  it  would  seem  as;  if  every  stem  flowered,  so 
that  the1  whole  clump  becornesi  completely  covered  with  small 
white  blossoms.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  6  in.  or 
8  in.,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is.  grown.  Though, 
introduced  from  the  Tyrol  in  1819,  it.  is  by  no  means  common 
in  cultivation.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  lost  and  more 
recently  reintroduced. 

Eremurus  Olgae. 

The  number  of  species  of  Eremurus  in  cultivation  is  now 
fairly  large,  and  the  value  of  their  number  chiefly  lies  in.  the 
fact  that  they  give,  a,  succession  of  bloom.  Amongst  the  earliest 
of  them  are  E.  himalaicus,  E.  spectabilis,  and  E.  robust  us  elwe,- 
sianus.  These  are  quickly  followed  by  E.  robustus  itself,  E. 
Bungei  and  others.  The  subject  of  our  illustration,  E.  Olgae, 
may  be  considered  a  late  one,  for  it  follows,  considerably  in,  the 
rear  of  those  above  named.  In  general,  it  may  be.  compared 
to  E.  robustus,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  more  thinly  disposed 
on  the  raceme.  These  flowers  are  white,  with  a.  brownish- 
green  midrib  aloDg  each  segment,  and  which  serves  to  give  the 
flowers  character,  and  makes  a,  distinction  from  E.  himalaicus, 
which  is  wholly  white  on  the  inner  face.  This  plant  has  times 
angled  leaves,  forming  a  loose  rosette  at  the  ba.sO  of  the  plant, 
while  the  stem  gradually  shoots  up  to  a.  height  of  6  ft.  to  8  ft., 
and  flowers  over  a  considerable  period,  seeing  that,  the  blooms 
commence  to  open  at  the  base,  of  the  raceme  and  proceed  in. 
regular  succession,  to  the  top.  Our  illustration  represents 
about  5  ft.  of  a  plant,  which  flowered  at  Kew  last,  year  in.  the 
rockery.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Turkestan  and  was.  intro¬ 
duced  in  1881. 

The  Veitchian  Cup. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons  offered,  a,  magnificent  Silver  Cup 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best,  exhibit  at  the  Temple  Show  for 
1904.  As  our  report  for  last  week  will  show,  the  best,  exhibit 
was  considered  to,  bei  that  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  It,  is  a,  very  proud  position  to  be 
in  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  had  the  best,  exhibit  at  the 
show,  but,  moist  people  will  agree  that  it  was  worthily  awarded 
if  they  saw  the  exhibit  of  Roses.  The  makers  of  this  cup  were 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Walker  and  T'ollhurst,  silversmiths,  80, 
Alders, gate  Street,  E.C'.,  Silver  Cup  Makers  to,  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society. 


Early  Potatos  at  Dowxderry. — Downderry’s  early  Potato 
season  commenced  on  the  28th  ult. ,  when  one  or  two  growers 
commenced  marketing.  Owing  to  the  continual  wet  of  the  early 
spring,  the  season  is  quite  a  fortnight  later  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Fruits  in  the  United  States. — One  of  the  many  proofs  of 
the  vastly  increased  consumption  of  fruits  among  the  American 
people  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  1899  a  little  more  than 
1,000,000  bunches  of  Bananas  were  exported  from  Honduras 
to  the  United  States.  In  1903  the  total  exceeded  2,000,000. 
x'oa  consu^ar  estimates  put  the  probable  aggregate  in  1904  at 
3,000,000.  The  variety  of  diet  within  the  reach  of  families  of 
moderate  means  in  the  United  States  is  gratifying  to  note. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

At  the  Temple  Show. 

May  31s*. 

Laeliocattleya  Martinetii  Tring  Park  var. 

If  spread  out  tlie  flowers  of  this  splendid  hybrid  would 
measure,  8  in.  across.  Thei  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  warm 
rose.  The  petals  are  folded  along  the  middle,  which  detracts 
somewhat  from  their  breadth,  but  the  flower  is  certainly  1  urge 
and  gorgeous.  The  lamina  of  the  lip.  is  nearly  circular,  bifid, 
of  a  dark  crimson,  edged  with  lilac,  and  wavy  at  the  margin. 
The,  tube  is  purple  outside  and  yellow  along  the  tube  inside, 


Saxifraga  tenella  :  Flower  white. 


striated  with  crimson.  Award  of  Merit  to,  the,  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Dye'),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Cattleya  Stepmani. 

The-  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  eorbeilleiensis  x  War- 
seewiezii.  The  sepals  and  oblong-elliptic  petals  are  of  a  rich 
rosei-purple.  The,  lip  is  moderate  in,  size  compared  with  the 
last-named  parent,  but  the  lamina  is  noticeable  for  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  its  colour,  being  a  rich  velvety  maroon-crimson. 
The  side  lobes  are  white,  margined  with  delicate,  rose,  while 
there  is  a  large  lemon  blotch  on  the  throat  and  numerous 
crimson  and  yellow  lines  towards,  the  base  of  the  tube.  The 
flowers,  on  the  whole,  are  compact,  of  good  substance  aud  hand¬ 
some.  Award  of  Merit  to  M.  A.  A.  Peieters,  Chausee  de  Forest, 
G2,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Laeliocatt'eya  fascinator  King  Edward. 

The  sepals  in  this  instance  are  of  a  very  delicate  blush, 
almost  white.  The  ovate  petals  are  slightly  waved  at  the 
margins  and  white,  lined  with  delicate  blush  veins.  The 
lamina  of  the  lip  is  nearly  orbicular,  rosy-purple,  fading  nearly 
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to  purple  lilies  on  the  apex  and  on  the  side  lobes-,  which  are 
tinted  rose,  chiefly  at  the  margins.  The  large  yellow  blotch 
in  the  throat,  extends:  to  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  few  crimson  pencillings.  It  is  certainly  a  choice  and 
delicate  variety.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Laeliocattleya  canhamiana  Rosslyn  var. 

The  .sepals  and  small  wavy  petals  are  of  a  bright  warm  rose. 
The  lip  has  a  splendid  crimson-purple  lamina,,  edged  with  rose. 
The  interior  of  the  tube  is  crimson,  thickly  lined  with  yellow 
pemcillings'.  First-class:  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Charleswoith 
and  Co. 

Laeliocattleya  digbyano-Mossiae  Westonbirt  var. 

The  parentage  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  was  C.  Mossiae  x 
Laelia  digbyana.  The-  sepals  and  petals:  are  of  a  soft  clear 
rose.  The  lip  is  of  immense  size,  owing  to  the:  spreading  out 
of  the  lateral  lobes.  It,  in  fact,  measures  3£  in.  by  3  in. 
across.  The  margins  are  deeply  fringed,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  parentage:,  and  of  a  uniform  soft  rose.  The 
special  feature  of  this-  flo-wer,  however,  is-  the  immense  b-lotcli 
in  the  centre,  measuring  about-  2^  in.  a-cross.  This  isi  pale 
yellow,  fading  to  nearly  white  at-  the  margins,  tinted  with  green 
in  the  centre.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is  a-lso  marked  with 
crimson  lines.  First-class  Certificate  to-  Captain  Holford, 
C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt, 
T'etb-ury,  Gloucester. 

Odontioda  Vuylstekeae. 

The  parentage  of  this  remarkable  hybrid  was  Cochlioda- 
no-etzliana  x  0 d o nto-gl ossum  Pesoa-torei.  The  s-epals  are  lance¬ 
olate,  and  of  a,  rich  brown-ish-s-c-arlet,  with  paler  tips  and  a 
white  line  between  the:  junction  of  the  colours.  T'hei  petals  are: 
bro-ader,  but-  the  colours  are  precisely  like  those  o-f  the  sepals. 
The-  lip  is  very  much  like  that  of  0.  Pe-scato-rei  in  shape.  The: 
small  wide  lip  is  white,  spotted  with  brownish-scarlet ;  the 
side  lobe®  are  of  a-  rich  brownish-scarlet,  with  white  edges. 
The  eres-t  is-  also-  very  prominent.  The  flowers  measured 
21  in.  to-  3  in.  across.  First-class  Certificate  and  Silver  Gilt 
Lindley  Medal  to  M.  Charles  Vuylsteke,  Loo-christi,  Ghent. 

Odontoglossum  venustulum 

The  parentage  o-f  this  handsome  hybrid  was  0.  harry  o- 
erispum  x  ardentissimum.  The  flowers-  in  this  instance  are 
3  in.  to-  31  in.  across-,  and  richly  blotched  with  brownish-purple 
over  the  se-pals  and  petals,  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  margins 
fade  almo-st  to-  lilac.  The  oblong  lip  is-  white  in  the  apical  half, 
but  spotted  with  brownish-purple  on  the  lower  half.  Award 
o-f  Merit  to  M.  Charles  Vuylsteike. 

Odontoglossum  concinnum  laetum. 

The  parentage  of  the  ab-o-ve  hybrid  wa-s  0.  Pescatorei  x 
scep-trum.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  with  a,  number  o-f  large 
rich  chocolate-brown  blotches  on  a  creamy-yellow  ground. 
The  petals'  a-re  somewhat  jagged  a-t-  the-  edges,  and  the  ground 
colour  is  a  paler  shade,  almost  white.  The  choco-late--bro-wn 
blotches  are  also-  fewer  and  smaller  and  mostly  placed  in  the 
centre.  The  well-expanded  lip  is  similar  in  form  to-  that-  o-f 
C.  sceptrum  and  creamy-whitei,  with  a-  number  of  small  cho-cior 
late  blotches-  arranged  in,  the  form  of  half  a  circle:  in  front  of 
the  cres-t.  Altogether  it,  is  a.  very  pretty  hybrid.  Award  o-f 
Merit  to  M.  Charles  Vuylste-ke. 

Cymbidium  devonianum. 

A  large  plant  of  this  grown  in.  a-  pan  carried  six  long  raceme® 
-of  bloom,  and  was-  awarded  a,  Cultural  Commendation  when 
shown  by  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young). 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Dodecatheon  Dame  Blanche. 

This  is  a-  seedling  of  D.  Me-adia,  having  most  of  the  flowers 
pure  white:,  with  the:  exception  of  the  maroon  zone:  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla  and  the  maroon  blotches  at  the  bas-e  of  the 
stamens.  These  blotches  are  placed  on  a-  groundwork  of 
yellow,  so  that  the-  contrast  and  blending  of  colours  is-  very 
handsome  and  striking.  Popularly,  the  genus  is  kno-wn  as 


Shooting  Stars  and  American-  Cowslips.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co-.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Pelargonium  Lady  Decies. 

The  above  variety  would  belong  to  the  decorative  class,  as 
the  flowers  aye  as  large  as  the  show  type®,  but  the  petals' 
crisped  at  the  edges-.  The  flowers  are-  of  a  very  delicate  blush- 
pink,  with  a-  feathered  blotch  on  each  of  the  two  outer  petals. 
The  plant  is  of  close,  camp-a-ct  habit,  and  flowers  very  freelv. 
Award  o-f  Merit  to-  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus. 

When  fully  developed  the  standard  of  this  variety  is  deep 
rose,  while  the  wings-  are  pink.  The  spikes  of  it  have,  there¬ 
fore-,  a  very  different  appearance  from  the  deep  blue  o-f  the 
ordinary  form,  and  it  will  be  a,  handsome  addition  to  its  class. 
Award  of  Merit  t-o  Messrs:  J.  Chea-1  and  Son,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
Hybrid  Perennial  Lupins. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was:  given  to  Messrs-.  Barr  and  Sons, 
King  St-re-et-,  Co-vent-  Garden-,  for  a  strain  of  perennial  Lupin-s 
having  the  general  habit  a,nd  character  o-f  Lupinus  polyphyllus. 
The  flowe-rs  were  extremely  varied  in  colour,  varying  from  dee-p 
blue  to:  blue  and  white,  white  striped  blue,  blue-  and  pink, 
mauve,  purple:,  la-vender  a-nd  pink,  rosy-purple-,  and  yellow.  A 
-group-  of  this-  wa-s-  very  interesting  on  account  o-f  their  remark¬ 
able  variation. 

Wahlenbergia  (Edraianthus)  serphyllifolia. 

The  stem  of  this  hell-flower  are  only  3  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
spreading  on-  the  ground,  purple,  and  furnished  with  short, 
lin-e-ar  leaves-.  Each  stem  is  terminated  by  one  bell-shaped, 
dark  purple  flower.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Mr.  R.  Fairer,  Craven 
Nurs-eiy,  Ingle-borough,  Clap-ham  J  Lancs. ;  and  Mi-.  G.  Reuthe, 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Kes-to-n,  Kent. 

Campanula  rupestris. 

The  stems  of  this  rock  plant  vaiy  from  3  in.  t-o-  6  in.  in 
height-,  and  are  furnished  with  small  ovate  grey  leaves  not 
much  larger  than  those:  of  the:  old  silver  penny.  The  flowers 
are  between  bell-shaped  and  funnel-sha-ped,  and  light  purple, 
with  a  dark  purple  vein  -along  the  middle  o-f  each  segment. 
These  flowers  are:  produced  in  the:  axils  o-f  the  leaves  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  stem.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highga-t-e-. 

Pteiis  Binotii.  , 

This  specie®  would  come:  under  Do-ryo-pteris,  and  would 
belong  to-  that  section-  o-f  the:  genus-.  The  fronds  are  veiy 
-nearly  circular  in-  outline,  the  lamina  being  6  in.  or  7  in.  long, 
deeply  lobed  in  a.  palmate  manner,  and  one  o-r  two-  of  the  basal 
segments  have  a  single  large  segment-  on  the  outer  side.  The 
fronds  when  fully  developed  are  leathery  in  texture  and  dark 
green  with  paler  ribs.  Award  of  Merit-  to-  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and 
Son,  B-arro-wfield  Nursery,  Lower  Edmonton.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Brazil  by  M.  Bino-t. 

Begonia  Avalanche 

The-  ab-o-ve  tuberous  variety  has-  double  flowers  o-f  enormous 
size-,  being  about-  6  in.  by  5  in.  across-.  The  petals  are  very 
numerous,  wavy,  and  pure  white.  It  is  a-  great  acquisition 
to  its  class.  -Award  -of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Blackmo-re  and  Lang- 
dc-n,  Twerton-  Hill  Nurs-eiy,  Bath. 

Begonia  Lady  Curzon. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  also-  o-f  great  size,  soft  scarlet- 
o-range,  with  nearly  flat  petals,  not-  s-o  numerous  as  in  the  last 
o-ne,  but  regularly  imbricated  a-nd  arranged  round  a.  single 
centre.  It  is-  certainly  very  choice  and  ha-ndso-me.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Blackmo-re  and  Langdo-n. 

Begonia  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards. 

The  blo-o-ms'  of  the -above  handsome  double  tube-ro-us'Begonia 
measured  5  in.  one  way  by  4  in.  another,  and  are  of  a  pleasing 
soft  scarlet-  colour  l-a-ced  with  white  round  the  edges:  Tins 
arrangement  o-f  colour®  reminds  o-ne  very  forcibly  of  a-  double 
form  o-f  Shirley  Poppy,  which  often  has  its: "petals:  margined 
with  white  in  a  similar  way.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Felth-am,  Middlesex. 
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Gloriosa  rothsckildiana. 

The  flowers  cf  this  grand  form  measure  6  in.  across  when 
fully  developed  and  expanded,  but  for.  some  time  they  hang 
with  their  face  downwards,  while  the  petals  reflex  like  those 
of  an  Erythronium.  The  colour  is  of  a  rich  orimsomred,  very 
decidedly  edged  with  yellow  in  the  early  stages,  although  the 
red  gains  upon  the  yellow  as  the  flower  advances  in  age.  The 
filaments  are  green,  becoming  tinted  with  pink,  and  the  green 
anthers  burst-,  disclosing  the  yellow  pollen.  All  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  lanceolate,  6  in.  to-  8  in.  long,  and  about 
2 -t  in.  wide  below  the  middle.  All  of  them  are  furnished  with 
a  tendril  at  the  tip,  and  the  leaves  on  the  branches  simply 
differ  by  being  narrower.  This  is  so  distinct  from  the  well- 
known  Gloriosa  s-up-orb-a ,  that  some  are  of  opinion  it  is  a 
different  species.  This  was  worthily  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  the  Hon.  W.  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Dye), 
Tring  Park,  T-ring.  It  was  introduced  recently  from  Uganda 
by  Mr.  James  O'Brien. 

Rose  Perle  des  Neiges. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  perpetual  flowering  variety  of 
Rosa  multiflora,  the  flowers  pure  white,  and  fully  double  until 
the  last  stages,  when  they  show  a-  little  bit  of  an  eye.  The 
larger  blooms  are  1-|-  in.  in  diameter,  the  rest-  smaller  and 
produced  in  large  branching  panicles.  A-ward  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Azalea  mollis  X  sinensis  Ellen  Cuthbert.  - 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  newT  variety  may  be  described 
as  soft  buff-orange,  the  pale  colour,  however,  being  largely 
influenced  by  a  large  cluster  of  bronzy-crimson  spots  on  the 
upper  segments.  This  variety  is  a  very  free-flowering  one, 
the  blossoms  quite  covering  the  plant.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 


Odontoglossums. 

Can  anyone  imagine  a.  more  pleasing  sight  than  a  house  of 
Odontoglossums,  in  full  flower?  With  their  cool-growing  pro¬ 
pensities  and  easy  management  they  simply  throw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  any  amateur  whoi  may  have  a  love  for  cool 
Orchids,  and  has  but  small  means  -with  which  to  grow  them.  I 
have  been,  a  great  lover  of  these  cool-growing  Orchids  for  some 
years  now,  and,  if  I  may  be-  permitted  to  say,  a  rather  success¬ 
ful  grower ;  therefore  a  few  hints  as  to  their  management  may 
not-  bei  out  of  place-  to  the  reader  who  is  about  to  start-  Odontor 
gloss-um  growing.  In  the  first,  place,  select  a  house  where  the 
sun  cannot  pour  forth  its  moisture-absorbing  powers  to-  its  full 
extent-  during  the  hottest  part  of  an  ideal  -summer  day.  The 
house  of  my  choice  is  a  lean-to  with  a  northern  aspect.  In 
such  a  house  I  have  grown  them  to  perfection,  but,  of  course, 
this  cannot  always  he  had. 

In  this  short  article  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to-  give 
every  detail  concerning  the  construction,  of  a  cool  Orchid  house, 
but  one  or  two  important,  items  I  must  impress  on  the  beginner 
is  to  lay  in  a,  good  water  supply  for  damping  purposes,  and  a-lso 
a  good-sized  cement  tank  for  the  reception  of  all  the  rainwater 
that  can  bei  got  for  watering  the  plants,  for  on  n,o  account 
should  hard  water  he  used  for  either  watering  the  plants  or 
spraying  them  -overhead,  unless  it  be  in  oases  of  emergency. 
Sufficient  hot-water  piping  must  also  receive  special  attention, 
for  it  to-0'  often  o-ccurs  that  an  insufficient  supply  is  placed  in] 
these  cool  houses,  which  necessitates  a  veiy  hot,  drying  heat  in 
order  to  keep- the  temperature  ranging  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg. 
during  hard  weather,  and  which  isi  greatly  disliked  by  Odonto- 
glcssums,  which  love  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  also  a 
great  aid  to  the  introduction  of  red  spider  and  thrips,  which, 
must  be  guarded  against. 

Shading  is  another  important  matter  to  deal  with,  and  I 
have  found  nothing  better  than-  tiffany  for  the  purpose,  whichi 
may  be  had  any  thickness!,  and  isi  easily  fixed  up  and  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  This  should  he  kept  about-  18  in.  fropa  the  roof-glas-sl 
y  means  of  an  iron  frame,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of 
air  to  pass  through,  which  will  be  found  a  great  aid  in  keeping 


the  temperature  in  command  on  a  scorching  day.  Odontor 
glossumsi  may  be  bought  for  a,  small  sum,  and  also  a  “  large 
one,”  too,  some  readers  will  say,  if  we  are  to  take  notice  of 
the  high  prices  recorded  in-  gardening  papers ;  but  I  am  to 
speak  from  a  “  drawing-room  ”  point  of  view,  where  it  would 
be  unwise  to  set  up  “  extra,  specials,”  ordinary  forms  of  crispum 
answering  the  purpose  admirably. 

Now,  assuming  that  an  amateur  has  purchased  a  case  of  im- 


Eremurus  Olgae.  (See  p.  485.) 


ported  bulbs,  his  first  operation  will  be  to  unpack  the  dead¬ 
locking  morsels:  and  have  every  one  thoroughly  cleaned  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  all  dead  and  useless  particles.  Plant,  them  out  on  a 
moist  bed  in  peat  a,nd  sphagnum  in,  a  cool,  shady  house,  and 
keep1  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist  to  encourage  growth 
by  spraying  the  plants  overhead  and  damping  all  bare  surfaces 
as  may  be  found  necessary.  After  growth  has  commenced  and 
the  roots  begin,  to-  take  hold  of  the  compost  carefully  lift,  and 
place  in  pots  just  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  plant, 
previously  having  all  pots  and  crocks  thoroughly  washed  and 
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dried,  and  if  new  pots  be  used,  place  them  in  a  tank  of  water 
for  a  day  to<  get  thoroughly  soaked  and  afterwards  dried  before 
using.  The  potting  compost  should  consist:  of  equal  parts 
good  fibr’ous  peat,  sphagnum,  moss,  and  leaf-mould — “  Oak  or 
Beech,”  the  latter  being  passed  through  a  1,-in.  riddle,  being 
careful  to  remove  any  small  piece  of  stick  that  may  have!  passed 
through,  and  with  the  addition,  of  a  dash  of  rough  silver  sand 
and  charcoal  the  compost  will  be  complete,  thoroughly  mixing 
all  before  using.  Carefully  place  the  plant  so  that,  itsi  base 
will  be  slightly -elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  press  the 
compost,  moderately  firm,  being  careful  not  to  break  any  roots 
in  the  operation,  and  finish  up  with  a,  layer  of  .sphagnum  moss, 
choosing  nice  broad,  healthy  heads.  Place  the  plants  on  a 
moist  stage'  close  to  the  glass,  and  keep  well  shaded,  and, 
given  a  good  watering,  they  will  require  little  more  until  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  cf  the  fresh,  compost.  Spray  overhead 
to  keep  the  surface  sphagnum  alive,  and  this,  accompanied  by  a, 
moist  atmosphere,  isi  all  that,  will  be  found  necessary  for  a, 
time.  When  fully  established  they  are  not  difficult  to  manage, 
but,  the  inexperienced  must  exercise  care  in  the  use  of  the 
watering-pot,  bearing  in  mind  that  with  leaf-soil  in  the  compost 
it  retains  the  moisture  for  a  much  longer  period  than,  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  if  peat'  and  sphagnum  were  the  only  in¬ 
gredients;  but  on  no  account  allow  the  plants  to  approach 
dryness  during  the  growing  season  or  when  carrying  flower- 
spikes. 

Endeavour  to  strike  the  happy  medium,  and  'success  is  sure 
to  be  attained.  In  growing  Odontoglossumsi,  I  never  allow 
them  to  get  at  all  dry,  even  in  the  resting, season.  Some 
growers,  I  know,  like  to  give  them  a  good  drying  off,  but  I  have 
always  been  very  successful  by  keeping  them  just,  uniformly 
moist.  The  working*  of  the;  blinds  must  be  carefully  studied,  as 
it  will  be  found  that  with,  plants  potted  with  leaf-mould  they 
will  require  more  sunlight, to  solidify  their  growth  than  would 
otherwise'  be  required  if  grown,  in,  peat  and  sphagnum  alone. 
Therefore  the  grower  must  usei  his  own,  discretion  by  gradually 
lifting  his  shading  earlier  and  delaying  the  putting  of  it  down, 
as  the  sun,  begins  to  lose  power.  The  plants  will  soon  present 
a  less  succulent  appearance  a,n,d.  be  able  t,0'  withstand  all  the 
sunlight  we'  generally  have  during  the  latter  end  of  summer. 
A  draft  air  as  required,  making  use  of  the  bottom  ventilators 
first  and  top  as  may  be  found  necessary,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
the  less  top-air  given  the  less  moisture  will  escape.  Guard 
against  cold,  cutting  winds  during  the  early  spring  months  by 
admitting  air  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  house.  Keep  the 
temperature  at  50  deg.  during  night  and  55  deg.  during  day 
for  winter  months,  and  55  cleg,  in  night  to  65  deg.  in  day 
during  summer  months'.  As  flower-spikes  appear,  protect  them 
from  "thei  ravage®  of  slugs  by  placing  a  piece  of  cottonwool 
around  their  .base  ;  but  even;  this  is  sometimes  useless,  more  so 
if  it  should  get  at  all  wet.  It,  always  repay®  the  trouble  to  go 
round  the  plants  every  night  while  flower  spikes  appear  ;  many 
a,  marauder  I  have  put  am  end  to  by  going  carefully  over  the 
plants.  An  effective  way  of  staking  the  flower-spikes  is  to 
o-et  a  few  rubber  rings  of  about  2-in.  circumference,  cut  one  in 
twos  and  with  a.  tack  or  small  nail  fix  it,  on  to  the  top  of  any 
sized  stake  required,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  place  it  under 
the  spike,  when  it  will  keep.  it.  in.  a  very  graceful  position ; 
tyino-  the  spikes  to  stakes  is  simply  taking  the  graceful  appear¬ 
ance'  from  them.  In,  cutting  spikes,  allow  the  blooms  to.  be 
fully  matured  before  cutting ;  they  will  last  much  longer  if  so 

Meditation. 


Stocks  in  Pots. 

Although  a  reader  of  your  paper,  and  on©  much  interested  m 
he  contents,  I  do  not  remember  haying  seen  anything  about 
■he  Stock  for  winter  or  spring  blooming  m  pots.  Cannot  it  be 
aid  that  this  would  be  a,  grand  addition  to  the  greenhouse 
m.d  conservatory,  where  it  cannot  fail  to  he  attractive  not 
mly  for  its  semi-double  white  flowers  and  glossy  green 
cl i age,'  hut  for  the  perfume  which  fills  the  air  1 
The  Stock  for  pot  culture  is  Sutton’s  Intermediate  All  the 
fear  Round.  The  cultivator  requiring  the  above  plants  to 


flower  in,  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  should  beffin 
by  sowing  his  seed  about  the  third  week  of  July  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  enough  sand  to  keep,  it  open,  a  box 
being  j) referable  to  pots  for  sowing,  a®  they  will  not  dry  out  so 
soon.  Fill  the  box  within  \  in.  of  the  top,. and,  before  sowing, 
water  well  and  let  drain.  After  sowing,  slightly  cover  the 
seed,  and,  placing  a  piece  of  gla,ss  over,  return  to  the  frame, 
shading  from  sunshine.  When  these  appear,  remove  to  all  the 
air  and  light  pcgshble,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  picked  off  into,  other  boxes  within,  the  same  compost. 
Sprinkle  overhead  about,  twice  a  day  to  keep  them  up,  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine. 

In  about  a  month  these  will  bei  fit  for  potting  off  into  large 
60  size.  But  before  doing  this  see-  that  your  pots  are  quite 
clean.  They  should  be  washed  and  not  merely  wiped  out.  If 
this  be  neglected  it  will  not  only  cause  trouble,  but  injure 
the  ball  when,  the  final  *  potting  takes  place,  as  the  roots  of 
the  Stock  are  so  small  that  the  slightest  soil  adhering  to  the 
pot  will  cause  them  to  cling. 

The  compost  should  consist  of  one  part  leaf-soil  and  dung 
from  an  old  mushroom-bed  to  four  of  loam,  and  enough  sand  to 
keep  it  open. 

These  plants  may  remain  outdoors  until  the  frost  comes, 
when  they  may  have  the  lights  pushed  on  t,o.  protect.,  them,  and 
covered  with  enough  material  to  exclude'  the  frost.. 

As.  the  winter  advances,  with  its  long  spells  of  wet  and  frost, 
these  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  house,  such  as  a  "late  vinery. 
A  diy,  any  shelf  will  be  a,  capital  place  for  them ;  but  ’by  noi 
means  should  these  have  any  heat  beyond  enough  to.  exclude 
fro-st. 

These  plants  by  now  .should  have  got  thoroughly  pot-bound, 
and  the  wood  hard,  which  is  just  as  they  should  be. 

Of  course,  with  Stocks,  you  cannot  guarantee  them  all 
coming  double,  but  by  obtaining  seeds'  of  the  above-named 
variety  you  will  get  a.  good  percentage  of  double. 

Now,  for  amateurs'  cultivating  this  plant,  I  should  advise  to 
let  the  plant®  remain  ini  the  60-sizei  pots  until  they  show 
flower,  then,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are.  visible  repot,  into.  48-size. 
As.  the  room  in,  a  small  greenhouse  is  a,  consideration,  the  pot¬ 
ting  up  of  singles  would  utilise  a  lot  of  valuable'  space. 

Very  good  results  are  obtained  by  this  method,  hut,  in  cases 
where  yon  have  plenty  of  room  at  command  there  is  no 
advantage  gained  by  potting  the  lot  before  they  get  to.  this 
stage,  and,  of  course,  discarding  the  singles  as  they  appear. 

The  final  potting  should  consist  of  one  part,  leaf-soil  and 
dung  from  an  old  mushroom-bed,  to  four  of  loam  ;  an  addition 
may  'be  made  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  wood  ashes  and 
enough  siand  to  keep  the  whole  open. 

This  operation  .should  take  place  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  taking  care  to.  crock  the  pots  well,  and  putting  some 
rough  material  over  them.  On  this  may  be  placed  a  little 
manure  and  soot.  Pot  firmly  and  return.  t,o  thei  house. 

If  these  plants1  are  wanted  toi  flower  in  early  March  you 
must  afford  them  a.  little  compost,  which  will  not  hurt,  them  if 
given,  in,  moderation'.  A  little  water  overhead  on  a  bright  day 
will  also  be  beneficial  and  keep  down  green  fly.  When  these 
plants  are  rooted  and  begin  to  show  flower,  an.  occasional  dose 
of  soot  water, -and  another  of  an  artificial  manure  will  also,  prove 
beneficial  to  them. 

Patent  plant  food  of  some  kind  may  be  employed.  The  way 
I  use  it  is  to  have  a  littlei  tin,  box  full  in  the  house  where  the 
plant®  are,  and  when  watering  drop,  a  little  in  the.  can  ;  it  will 
quickly  dissolve  and  quickly  improve  the  plants. 

The  only  troublesome  pest,  is,  green  fly,  which  you  can  easily 
destroy  by  dusting  the  top  of  the  plant,  with  tobacco  powder. 

When  these  plants  have  finished  flowering  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory  they  may  be  planted  out,  in.  an  old  shrubbery  border 
and  they  will  continue  to  flower  through  the  summer.' 

Thus  you  will  see  that  this  plant  can  be  cultivated  not  only 
by  the.  professional,  but  by  the  amateur,  with  little,  convenience, 
which  certainly  adds  veiy  much  to  its  value.  A  batch  of  plants 
treated  in,  this  manner  will,  I  am  sure,  give-  great  satisfaction 
to  the  cultivator.  A.  Middleton. 

Coombe  Lodge,  Croydon. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Give  me  some  slip  of  this  most  blissful  tree,  and  in  my  garden  planted  shall  it  be.” — Pope. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be,  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  grows  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  he 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,-’  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 
May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3. —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
;  ROSE  IRENE. 

i  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
>  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

!  February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


)  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
<  Plate  of 

SALIX  REPENS  ARGENTEA. 

,  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
\  Plate  of 

)  MENTZELI A  LINDLEYI 


Views  and  Reviews. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Temple  Show. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  l  eaders  at  a  distance 
who  have  never  seen  London's'  'great  show, 
we  may  give  a  brief  resume  of  wha.t  it  was 
like  generally,  without  touching  much  on  the 
individuality  of  the  flowers.  The  exhibition 
was  housed  in  the  usual  five  tents,  though 
the  first  three  on  the  terrace  had  no  division's 
on  this  occasion,  making  one  long  vista  of 
flowers,  with  a  widened  area,  or  ve.tibule  at 
the  entrance.  These,  however,  were  unable 
to  accommodate  all  the  exhibits,  SO'  that  a 
wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  a  few 
herbaoous  plants  that  would  stand  out,  of 
doors,  were-'  arranged  in  massive  groups  upon 
the  grass.  These  outdoor  exhibits  were 
larger  than  ever,  and  possibly  more 
numerous.  Nor  must  we  forget  that,  Messrs, 
Sutton  and  Sons  ‘provided  a  large  pavilion 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  own  exhibit. 

On  entering  from  the  main  entrance  the 
visitor  had  to  pass  between  banks  of  Rosesi, 
Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  rockeries  for  alpine 
plants  and  Tulips,  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 
The  plants  near  the  entrance  were  staged 
low  down,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  ground. 
On  proceeding  further,  the  central  bank  of 
hardy  herbaceous;  and  other  plants  reached 
nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  tent.  Then  came 
splendid  exhibits  of  Roses,  Streptocarpi, 
Schizanthus',  Oriental  Poppies  like  summer 
hats  in  various  flaunting  colours,  Phylloeaeti, 
with  huge  gorgeous  flowers  like  great,  cornu¬ 
copias,  yet  possessing  pleasing  delicate  and 
soft,  colours  that  seemed  to  melt  into  one 
another. 

Here  and  there  occurred  an  exhibit  of 
fruit  or  vegetables  breaking  the  display  of 
flowers  and  arresting  the;  attention  for  a* 
while,  but  the  Temple  Show  is  essentially  a 
flower  show,  and  people  come'  to  see;  the 
flowers  and  make  selections  of  what  they 
want  for  the;  embellishment  of  their  own 
gardens.  The  wealth  of  hardy  flowers  which 
can  now  be  pressed  into  service  for  a  flower 
show  at  the  end  of  May  is  marvellous. 

Few,  we  believe,  failed  to  observe  the 
towering  and  giant  racemes  of  Eremurus, 
which  many  of  the  visitors  pronounced 
“  Erymewrus.”  Here  and  there  were  groups 
of  kingly  Lilies  breaking  the  continuousness 
of  any  one;  thing,  and  those  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  hardy  plants  could  not  imagine 
the;  continuous  banks  t,o,  be  monotonous,  be¬ 
cause  so;  many  different  things  had  to  he  got 


into  the  space  available.  This,  is  certainly 
much  in  favour  of  the  extended  cultivation  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  great  variety  and  their  succes¬ 
sion,  of  forms  and  colours  through  the  greater 
pait  of  the  year.  It  may  be  said  of  this 
department  that  “age  cannot  wither  her  nor 
custom  stale  her  infinite  variety.” 

Carnations  were  also  abundantly  repre¬ 
sented,  chiefly  the  tree  varieties  and  Mal- 
maisoam  The  latter  may  be  considered 
somewhat  formal  on  account  of  their 
immense  size,  but  their  beautiful  coloui  s  and 
delicious  fragrance  will  always  make  them, 
popular.  Tree  Carnations  were  arranged  in 
large  bunches  on,  long  stems,  quite;  devoid  of 
the  formality  that  always  attends  upon  the 
exhibition,  of  the  florists’  Carnation  pure  and 
simple.  Most  of  the  cut,  Carnations  at  this, 
and  ordinary  flower  shows  a, re  now  exhibited 
in  a.  form  to  show  their  decorative  value. 
Tree  Paeonies  in  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colours  were  represented  as  on  former  occa¬ 
sions,  and  when  the;  weather  became;  faiidy 
fine  at,  intervals  they  expanded  in  all  their 
beauty.  Irises  were  staged  in  immense 
variety,  representing  common  and  un¬ 
common  species.  Lupins,  Bellflowers,  and 
Saxifrages  in  great  variety  served  to.  swell 
the  list  too  numerous  to  specify  here.  Since 
the  advent  of  May  the  mild  weather  and 
genial  rains  have  been  veay  favourable  to 
this  class  of  plants.  Indeed,  a  wet  season  is 
highly  advantageous  to;  these  hardy  outdoor 
subjects,  whether  in  the  north,  or  south, 
while  we  have  seen  the  tender  exotics  so 
much  used  for  bedding,  especially  a  few 
years  ago,  simply  looking  miserable  all  the 
season. 

The  character  of  the  flowers  was  mostly 
changed  in  No>.  4  tent,  though  the  Roses, 
Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  etc.,  were  repeated 
by  a  few  exhibits.  The  special  features  of 
this  tent,  however,  were;  theL  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  insectivorous  plants,  Cacti,  Ferns, 
Heaths;,  Leschenaultias,  with  intense  blue 
flowers,  and  the  overflow  of  the  Orchids  from 
the;  big  tent.  The  specialities  in  the  way 
of  new  plants  here  may  be  noted  in  our 
report  last  week  and  under  plants  certifi¬ 
cated  as  described  in  this  week’s  issue. 

In  the  big  tent  the  four  corners  seemed 
to  be  picked  off  with  Roses;,  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  one;  of  the  finest  features  of  the  show. 
The  ramblers,  both  single  and  double,  within 
the  last  few  years  have;  revolutionised  the 
aspect  of  the  Rose  Garden,  and  their  value 
for  garden  decoration  or  for  groups  in  cases 
like  this  cannot  be  overrated. 
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Some  there  were  who  considered  the  Orchids  the  finest 
feature  of  thei  show,  and  the  central  staging  certainly  made  a 
most  imposing,  two-sided  bank  of  far-reaching  beauty  and 
interest.  Many  of  the  new1  things  are  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion,  but  will  be  found  described  in  another  column.  We  were 
informed  that  <£2,000  would  not  buy  a  certain  new  hybrid. 

The  huge  banks  of  Caladiums  introduced  an  element  in  the 
way  of  fine  foliage  that  could -not  be  .ignored  by  those  who 
fancy  these  splendid  tropical-looking  plants  variegated  in  an 
infinity  of  variety.  Crotons  and  Pitcher  Plants  were  also 
splendid  in  their  way  ;  and  in  flowering  plants  we  might 
mention  standard  Pelargoniums  in.  their  dazzling  scarlet 
flowers,  Clematis,  with  flowers  like  a  great  Catherine  wheel ; 
Rhododendrons  that  have  never  been  surpassed  for  size  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers  ;  Azaleas,  and  hardy  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  generally.  All  of  these  went  to  make  up  a  show  that 
would  be  difficult,  to  eclipse  anywhere. 


Salix  repens  argentea. 

{See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  this  week  represents  a  plant 
which,  if  the  gardener  were  to  find  growing  wild,  he  would 
take  little  or  no  notice  of  any  more  than  if  it  was  a  weed. 
It<  is  not,  particularly  common  in  a.  wild  state  in  this  country, 
but  those  who  goi  looking  for1  it.  would  be>  most  likely  to.  find 
it,  growing  upon  the  sands  of  the  seashore.  Occasionally  a 
large  plant  or  a  colony  of  it  may  be  found  on  the  top  of  a  little 
bank  of  sand,  or,  rather,  buried  in,  the  sand  to,  that  extent,  for 
it  usually  frequents  the  drifting  sands  on  the  seashore  in 
places  that  seem  more  fit  for  a  Sea  Holly  or  Salsola  Kali  than 
for  a,  Willow.  It  is  true  the  plant  under  notice  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  Creeping  Willow,  which  is  one  of  the  most,  plentiful  and 
widely  spread  in  the  country,  but  then  the  variety  is  by  no. 
means  common,/  nor  is  it  beautiful  in  a  wild  state,  under  the 
conditions  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  observant  student,  however,  on  finding  this  plant  would 
recognise  something  that  might  be  turned  to  account  upon  the 
rockery,  where  it.  would  give,  an,  interesting  appearance  on 
account  of  its  silvery-grey  colour.  The  nurseryman  with  an 
eye  to  business  has  even,  turned  it  to,  good  account  by  grafting 
it  standard  high  on  the  stem  of  some  other  kind,  thus  making 
a,  very  beautiful  and  uncommon  weeper  of  a  variety  of  the- 
Creeping  Willow. 

We  have  been  familiar  with  the  plant  in  gardens,  for  many 
years  as  a,  Weeping  Willow,  but  during  all  that  period  its 
merits  have  never  been  fully  recognised.  We  are  not  at  all 
certain,  whether  it,  was  not,  first  grafted  in  this,  way  in,  America, 
as  it  ha®  a  number  of  names,  including  that,  of  S.  californica, 
as  if  the  plant  had  come  here  from  that  country. 

The  oldest  name  by  which  we  knew  it,  in.  the  grafted  condi¬ 
tion  was,  S.  woolseyana,  but.  other  names  that  have,  been  given 
to,  it  in  gardens  or  nurseries  are  S.  .sericea  and  S.  sericea 
pendula.  The  first,  of  these  two,  latter  names  simply  means 
silky,  and  S.  sericea,  pendula  would  simply  mean  the  silky 
Weeping  Willow.  These,  two,  latter  names  are  very  applicable 
to  the,  general  aspect  of  the,  Willow.  We  should  also,  imagine 
that  the  plant  has  turned  up,  or  found  its  wav  into,  different 
collections,  possibly  without  a,  name,,  and  one  has  been  given, 
to  it  by  different,  finders. 

Usually  a  large  number  of  names  is  good  evidence  of  popu¬ 
larity,  but  in,  this  instance  the  plant  has  been  too,  much  neg¬ 
lected  to  be  regarded  as  a  popular  one.  It,  is  so  distinct,  how¬ 
ever,  from  all  weepers  in  cultivation,  and  more  handsome 
than  several  which  are  grown,  that,  it  merits,  a,  place  in  col¬ 
lections  and  would  certainly  be,  worth  planting  amongst 
collections  of  trees  grown  on  the  margins  of  ornamental  water. 
Many  weeks  after  the  new  foliage  has  been  made,  its,  distinct¬ 
ness  is  clearly  shown,  off  against,  the  bright  green  and  dark 
green  of  various  other  trees,  whether  weeping  or  otherwise. 

Being  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  very  particular  as  to,  soil,  it 
may  be  grown  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  provided  always 


that  the  plarjjger  places  it  in  a  position  where  it  will  get  a  fair 
share  of  moisture  during  the  summer  months.  Our  photo¬ 
graph.  Avas,  taken  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew,  where  a  fine 
vigorous  tree  may  be  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  big  lake  in 
the  pleasure  grounds.  Since  it  Avas  planted  it,  has,  tlniven  well, 
and  the  shoots,  have,  more  than  reached  the  ground,  so  that  if 
it  had  been  grafted  on  a,  taller  stem  it  would  have  been  even 
finer. 


Gardeners  to  Organise. 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association  Formed. 

A  meeting  of  gardener’s  and  others  interested  in  horticulture, 
who  came  from  all  part?  of  the  country,  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  London.  It  was  held 
to  consider 'proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Association 
of  Gardeners.  The  chair  AA’as  occupied  by  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S., 
and  amongst  those  on  the  platform  were  Messrs.  G.  Gordon, 
K.  Drost,  F.  K.  Sander,  W.  Jordan,  superintendent,  Hyde 
Park ;  J.  Weathers,  Essex  County  Council  ;  W.  Pettigrew, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Cardiff  ;  and  W.  Watson,  curator, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  600  present. 

The  Chairman,  who  on  rising  was  received  Avith  loud  applause, 
said  it  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Watson  or  of  his  friends  on  his  right 
and  left  if  those  present  did  not  know  what  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  were.  Most  of  them,  he  suspected,  had  felt  that  the 
gardener  Avas  placed,  relatively  to  other  professions,  in  a  false 
position.  He  had  a  great  deal  more  expected  of  him,  and  his 
responsibilities  were  greater  than  any  other  man  in  a  similar 
position.  And  yet  his  social  station  was  not  Avhat  it  ought  to 
be,  and  his  remuneration  was  decidedly  lower  than  it  ought  to 
be.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  endeavour 
to  find  some  means  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  em¬ 
ployers  complained  that  they  had  difficulty  in  finding  competent 
gardeners.  Gardeners,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  might  see 
by  the  advertising  columns  of  the  horticultural  papers,  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  situations.  It  was  not  long  ago  since  a  lady 
stated  in  the  papers  that  she  had  a  thousand  applications  for  a 
situation  as  gardener  which  she  advertised.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  lady  allowed  the  statement  to  be 
repeated.  Supposing  that  to  be  anything  like  true,  it  was  not 
a  proper  state  of  things.  It  showed  that  there  were  a  great 
many  men  professing  to  be  gardeners  who  had  no  title  to  be  so 
considered,  and  one  object  of  the  association  to  be  formed  was 
to  give  some  guarantee  to  the  employer  that  the  man  he  em¬ 
ployed  would  be  what  ho>  professed  to  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  Cer¬ 
tain  proposals  would  be  laid  before  the  meeting  as  the  result 
of  previous  meetings.  They  would  be  asked  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  approved  of  these.  He  must  ask  them  not  to  trouble 
themselves  about  little  difficulties,  but  to  confine  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  main  principles  on  which  they  were  in  agreement,  leaving 
little  details  to  be  settled  by  the  committee.  (Applause.)  One 
thing  especially  he  should  like  to  emphasise,  viz.,  that  this  would 
not  be  a  trade  union.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  trade  union  might  be 
a  very  good  thing  or  it  might  be  a  very  bad  thing,  but  it  had 
a  very  had  name,  and  the  sooner  they  shook  off  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  having  a  bad  name  the  better.  They  had 
no  wish  to  coerce  or  interfere  with  the  individual  liberty  of 
anyone.  They  would  persuade  or  dictate  to  no  one,  but  would 
allow  each  man  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  oavii  conscience  as 
honest  men  should.  But  they  wished  fair  play  for  the  honest 
men,  and  they-  wished  honest  men  to  help  them.  If  by  chance 
a  man  was  not  honest,  they  did  not  Avant  anything  to  do  Avith 
him.  '(Applause.)  The  meeting  Avas  to  be  -a  business  one. 
Ihey  would  have  a  free  discussion  within  certain  limits  which 
they  must  leave  to  him,  but  he  asked  the  speakers  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  was  the  first  one  called  upon  to  address 
the  meeting,  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  provisional  committee  in 
appointing  him  to  speak  for  the  young  gardeners  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  youthfulness.  They  knew  his  experience  as  a 
journeyman  diet  not  go  so  far  back  into  the  dim  past  as  did 
that  of  some  of  them.  All  the  same,  he  Avas  exceedingly  pleased, 
and  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be  allowed  to  address  such  a 
meeting. 

Whatever  critics  might  say,  and  there  were  many  adverse 
critics  of  the  proposed  association,  he  thought  every  reasonable 
person  must  confess  that  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  under  which  young  gardeners  were  employed 
in  many  places  were  open  to  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 
(“  Hear,  hear,’  and  applause.)  Furthermore,  he  would  say  that 
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everyone  who  had  the  highest  interest  of  gardeners  at  heart, 
and  who  wished  to  see  the  best  traditions  of  the  gardening 
profession  upheld,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sooner  or 
later  these  conditions  must  be  changed,  otherwise  in  a  generation 
or  two  gardening  would  be  a  profession  or  calling  which  would 
be  upheld  only  by  persons  who  had  been  failures  in  other 
branches  of  life,  and  by  persons  whose  parents  saw  they  were 
lacking  in  ability,  and  had  to  put  them  to  gardening  as  a  last 
resource.  (Applause.)  No  one  interested  in  gardening  would 
like  to  see  that,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  they  proposed 
to  take  some  means  to  relieve  it.  He  thought  that  most  head 
gardeners  were  finding  that  year  by  year  they  experienced  more 
difficulty  in  getting  young,  intelligent,  and  well-educated  lads 
to  take  up  the  profession  of  gardening.  In  this  connection  he 
was  very  much  impressed  on  noticing  the  following  statement 
in  the  issue  of  the  “  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal  ”  :  — 
“  Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  gardens  at  Wisley  on 
the  same  terms  as  at  Chiswick  in  recent  years,  namely,  that 
each  student  on  being  accepted  shall  pay  a  fee  of  five  guineas 
and  undertake  to  remain  two  years  at  least  at  the  gardens.” 

The  point  he  wished  them  to  notice  was  the  following  :  — “  The 
council  find  that  there  is  generally  more  demand  for  those 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  society’s  gardens  than  there  are 
students  to  satisfy  the  enquirers.”  Surely  such  a  statement  as 
that  should  appeal  to  parents  whose  greatest  difficulty  in  these 
days  was  to  find  suitable  occupations  at  which  to  put  their 
sons.  Surely  for  the  paltry  sum  of  five  guineas  they  would 
jump  at  this  opening — an  opening  which  would  mean  that  their 
sons  would  be  entitled  to  enter  the  ranks  of  a  profession  which 
was  the  healthiest  and  most  elevating  of  all  callings  on  earth. 
(Loud  applause.)  Yet  here  they  had  the  statement  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  that  they  could  not  get  men  under  these 
conditions.  They  were  aware  of  the  reason  of  the  lack  of  the 
supply,  because  they  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  demand,  and  there  were  very  few  parents  who 
knew  anything  of  the  gardener’s  status  to-day  who  would  care 
to  put  intelligent  children  to  an  occupation  which  simply  meant 
supplying  a  demand  for  underpaid  and  overworked  gardeners. 
(Applause.) 

It  was  in  these  respects  he  had  mentioned  and  to  remedy 
these  grievances  that  an  association  was  proposed  to  be  formed. 
As  one  having  a  few  men  under  him,  he  must  candidly  confess 
that  they  in  many  cases  were  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
bad  pay  and  the  long  hours  of  their  young  men.  (Applause.) 
They  were  so  confoundedly  conservative,  and,,  he  was  afraid, 
were  so  out  of  touch  with  the  golden  rule  about  doing  unto  others 
as  they  would  be  done  by,  that  they  were  more  prone  to  mete 
out  to  others  what  had  been  meted  out  to  them  in  the  past. 
The  head  gardener  would  sometimes  say  :  “  When  I  was  a  young 
fellow  I  had  to  do  so-and-so.  We  never  grumbled  about  it, 
and  we  were  quite  as  good  as  you  are.  We  had  none  of  this 
nonsense  about  recreation  and  shorter  hours.”  He  was  afraid 
they  were  not  always  sincere.  They  would  have  liked  very  much 
if  others  had  thought  of  them,  they  would  have  liked  the  recrea¬ 
tion  and  the  half-holiday  occasionally,  and  they  would  also  have 
liked  the  better  pay.  They  should  therefore  be  generous  enough 
to  try  to  do  their  best  for  their  subordinates  and  to  make  their 
condition  better  than  their  own  was  when  they  were  young  men. 
(Applause.)  Now  lie  would  say  this  for  the  young  journeymen 
of  to-day.  They  were  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  did  not  complain  of  hard  work.  What  they  did  complain 
of  was  long  and  excessive  hours  of  labour,  poor  pay,  and  the 
infringement  of  their  rights.  These  were  the  things  which 
embittered  the  young  gardeners  and  made  them  discontented. 
There  was  good  reason  for  it,  too.  He  thought,  therefore,  head 
gardeners  should  do  their  best  to  make  the  lives  of  those  under 
them  happier  and  brighter  than  they  were.  (Applause.)  He 
was  glad  to  say  that  in  many  instances  head  gardeners  were 
t-rynig,  and  in  many  cases  were  succeeding,  in  doing  this.  In 
proof  of  his  assertion,  Mr.  Pettigrew  gave  "an  instance  where  a 
head  gardener  by  approaching  his  employer  secured  for  his 
subordinates  the  Saturday  afternoons,  payment  of  wages'  for 
Sunday  labour,  and  an  increase  of  wages. 

All  this,  he  reminded  them,  was  n  of  brought  about  by  intimi¬ 
dation  or  by  a  strike,  but  simply  by  pointing  out  to  the  employer 
that  better  conditions  of  employment  and  more  money  would 
bring  him  a  better  class  of  labour,  and  that  this  would  be  to 
Xpt,  rrt®6'  (APPlause,->  iH  head  gardener  was,  very 
and  »ac  6  u  y°^nf  man-  He  was  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
uncW  him  bTld  down  that  he  could  not  help  himself  or  those 
S  pZJ  ri1”  the  mterests  of  suck  gardeners  that  it 
member  of  the.  an  association.  Some  hypercritical 

“  It,  jo  ii  udi-enee  might  say,  as  outsiders  were  saying: 

nonsense  about  bettering  the  condition  of  the 


is  all 


gardener.  He  is  no  worse  off  than  the  mechanic  or  other 
tradesman.  It  is  right  enough  that  he  has  long  hours  ;  but 
look  at  his  work  and  his  surroundings.  These  surely  are  com¬ 
pensation  for  poor  wages  and  long  hours.”  No  one  could  appre¬ 
ciate  the  surroundings  of  gardeners  better  than  he  could,  but 
he  did  not  regard  these  as  tangible  assets.  They  would  not 
satisfy  a  person’s  tailor’s  bill.  When  they  compared  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  gardener  with  that  of  other  tradesmen  they  would 
find  that  the  nonsense  was  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  favoured 
the  formation  of  the  association,  but  on  the  side  of  the  hyper¬ 
critical  critics.  (Applause. ) 

They  all  could  a  tale  unfold  of  their  experience  as  young 
gardeners.  (Applause.)  He  gave  instances  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  young  gardeners,  and  of  which  he  had  personal 
experience,  and,  proceeding,  referred  to  the  bothy  question, 
which,  he  remarked,  appealed  to  gardeners  in  private  places, 
and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  young  journeyman 
gardener  as  the  housing  question  did  to  the  artisan.  The 


The  Veitchian  Cap.  (See  p.  485.) 


housing  question  and  the  promotion  of  good  morals  went  hand 
in  hand.  If  they  gave  decent  houses  they  got  people  with 
decent  morals.  (Applause.)  The  matter  affected  young 
gardeners  as  it  affected  other  people1.  If  the  bothy  was  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unbomelike  the  young  gardener  was,  driven  for  his 
pleasures  and  amusement  to  the  public-house,  with  the  result 
that  he  became  anything  but  a  moral  man.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Coming  down  from  the  plane  of  morality  and  viewing  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  mere  aspect  of  gardening,  he  contended  that 
uncomfortable  and  crowded  bothies  were  conducive  to  bad 
gardening.  (Applause.)  If  the  young  gardener  had  not  a 
decent  room  in  which  to  read  and  study  lie  neglected  the  higher 
branches  of  gardening,  and  simply  carried  on  his  occupation  by 
rule  of  thumb.  The  association  by  taking  these  facts  into  con¬ 
sideration,  by  attending  first  of  all  to1  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
young  gardeners,  would  improve  gardening.  (Applause.)  Such 
an  association  as  they  proposed  to  form  must  inevitably  tend  to 
the  betterment  of  wages,  the  shortening  of  hours,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  housing  of  the  young  gardeners..  Under  these 
improved  conditions  there  would  be  greater  inducements  for  the 
best  educated  youths  to  take  up  the  calling,  and  so  the  social 
status  of  gardeners  would  be  improved.  The  potentialities  of 
small  things  and  small  beginnings  were  so  well  known  to 
gardeners  that  they  might  reasonably  hope  and  believe  that  from 
the  formation  of  a  society  which  at  present  had  most  unpre¬ 
tentious  aims  might  yet  be  evolved  much  that  would  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  gardening  world,  as  similar  societies  had  done  other 
callings.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  it  behoved  every 
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gardener,  whether  young  or  old,  to  consider  very  favourably  the 
suggestions  that  would  be  made  regarding  the  formation  of  a 
national  association  of  gardeners.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  object  of  the  association  would  be  to 
endeavour  diplomatically  to  raise  the  social  and  monetary  stand- 
in0'  of  all  practical  gardeners  to-  the  level  which  their  training, 
culture,  and  skill  entitled  them  to  occupy  among  their  fellows. 
The  first-rate  gardener  required  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  He 
was  also-  expected  to  be  able  to-  plan  and  superintend  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  heating  of  all  kinds  of  glasshouses  for  the  growth  of 
various  plants  and  fruits,  to  form  and  design  new  pleasure 
grounds,  flower  gardens,  and  also  to-  remodel  and  beautify  old 
ones,  planting  them  with  suitable-  subjects  in  order  to  yield  the 
best  advantages  from  a  landscape  point  of  view'.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to-  be  a  fairly  reliable  weather  prophet,  to-  be  a  kind  of 
walking  encycloptedia,  and  t-o-  answer  offhand  any  question  that 
may  arose  in  reference-  to  his  multitudinous  duties,  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  phylloxera  on  his  Grape  \  iiie-s,  and  the  other 
numerous  insect  pests  which  from  time  to-  time  tend  to-  worry 
the  most  even  tempered  sons  of  Adam.  (Laughter.)  , He,  had 
also  to  contend  with  many  adverse  circumstances  over  which  lie 
had  little,  if  any,  control,  such,  for  example,  as  ungenial  soils 
and  unfavourable  situations.  He  was  also-  greatly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  atmospheric  elements,  as  well  as  the  elements  which 
from  time  to  time  prevail  in  the  kitchen  and  stillro-om,  elements 
which  were  v-eay  often  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the 
atmospheric  ones.  For  the-  possession  and  application  of  these 
many  qualifications  a  head  gardener  was.  rewarded  with  a  salary 
of  from  £65  to  £130  a  year,  with  some  kind  of  a  house-  and  fuel. 
The  places  where  £130  were  paid  were-  few  and  far  between.  Mr. 
Ward  then  compared  the  salaries  paid  to-  thei  gardeners,  with 
those  received  by  the  indoor  and  stable  employees,  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  former.  He  thought  a-  little-  diplomacy  might  do  a 
good  deal  (  with  employers,  in  the  way  of  inducing  them  to-  pay 
better  wages  and  bring  better  conditions  for  the  gardening  staff. 
Whatever  was  to-  be  done  would  have  to  be  done  quietly  and 
with  freedom  from  any  semblance  of  dictation  on  the  part  of  the 
Gardeners’  Association  or  the-  individual  gardener.  The'aohiev-e- 
-  ment  of  the  objects,  they  had  in  view  would  be  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  The-  prospectus-  before-  them  was.  such  a  clear  and 
reasonable  -exposition  of  the  scheme-  that  he  believed  many 
employers  would  not  only  admit  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but 
also  the  absolute  need  for  such  an  association  as-  they  were 
about  to  establish.  Employers  in  considering  the  details  s-et 
forth  would,  he  believed,  come  to-  the  conclusion  that  professional 
gardeners  had  not  only  been  paid  inadequately  in  the  past  and 
ati  the  present  time  for  services  rendered  late  and  early,  but 
that  they  had  been,  and  still  were,,  a  patient  and  long-suffering 
class  of  men,  to-  whose  claim  for  a  social  and  monetary  improve¬ 
ment  they,  should  accede.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  Gordon  proposed  the  first  resolution.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  it  had  over  and  over  again  been  said  that  gar- 
deners  were  so  isolated -that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
combine  together  for  their  mutual  benefit,  but  be  had  long 
felt  that  if  any  proper  scheme  was  presented  to  them  that  would 
enable  them  to  join  together  for  objects  that  would  be  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  calling  and  of  their  own  interests  they  would 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  combine  in  the  same  way  as  workers  in 
other  directions  had  done.  They  knew  there  were  some  gar¬ 
deners,  men  of  considerable  ability,  who  had  to  work  long  and 
well  to  perform  the  duties  that  belonged  to  their  respectivei 
positions,  who  were  paid  23s.  a  week.  Now,  that  happened  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  was  paid  in  the  borough  in  which  he  lived 
to  the  men.  who  swept  the  roads.  (Cries  of  “  Shame!  ”)  Such  a 
condition  of  things  could  not  he  satisfactory,  and  it  behoved 
them,  as  gardeners,  to  do  in  a  proper  spirit  what  was  most 
likely  to  bring  a  better  state  of  things  about.  If  they  decided 
to  form  an  association,  they  would,  of  course,  consider  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  Not  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  entertained  the  idea  that  they  were  to  use  force  or 
intimidation. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  reviewed  at  some  length  the  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  the  prospectus,  and,  concluding,  said  they  wished  to 
form  a  real  good  gardeners’  association,  whose  members  would 
be  able  to  afford  evidence  from  their  initial  training  that,  they 
would  do  honour  to  the  calling.  It  was  not  proposed  that 
the  association  should  be  composed  of  men  who  did  a  little! 
gardening,  managed  various  kinds  of  animals,  did  odd  jobs 
about  the  house,  and  so  on.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  them  moved  : 
«  That  a  British  Gardeners’  Association  he  immediately  formed 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  prospectus.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Herbert  Burroughs  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said 
that,  ’  although  not  a  gardener,  he  was  able,  from  his  expe¬ 


rience  of  other  trade  organisations,  to  keenly  appreciate  the 
need  that  exists  for  one  to  cover  the  interests  of  gardeners. 
Replying  to  the  objection  that  had  been  taken  that  they  were 
too  scattered  to  form  a  really  strong  organisation,  he  reminded 
them  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  there  are  numerous 
mutual  improvement  societies  for  gardeners.  These,  he  thought; 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  really  strong  national  organisa¬ 
tion.  He  pointed  to  the  existence  of  other  trade  organisations, 
and  remarked  that,  so  far  from  causing  friction  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  employers,  the  work  of  these  had  resulted  in 
better  qualified  men  being  attracted  to  trades  and  industries, 
and  rewarding  their  employers  with  better  work  for  any  con¬ 
cessions  the  latter  might  make  towards  them. 

Mr.  A.  Close  gave  the  results  of  an  effort  that  had  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  gardeners  as  to  the  needs  for 
an  association.  This  showed  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
them  favoured  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Walter  Wright,  rising  near  the  platform,  delivered  a 
short  address,  the  first  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  Burroughs’  views  on  various  subjects,  and,  proceeding, 
said  he  wanted  to  know  whether  the  association  was  intended 
to  he  a  trade  union  or  not.  (Loud  cries  of  “  No.”)  Proceeding, 
he  stated  that  in  the  “  Plea  for  a  Gardeners’  Association  ”  it 
was  provided  that  the  sick  and  aged  members  and  gardeners’ 
orphans  were  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Did  this  mean  that  the 
association  was  to  take  over  and  work  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund?  (Cries  of  “Read  the  prospectus.”) 

Mr.  Watson  at.  this  point  read  the  passage  from  the  “Plea” 
'to  which  Mr.  Wright  referred,  showing  that  it  stated  that, 
among  the  other  questions  which  the  association  “  might  ”  take 
up  subsequently,  was  the  assistance  of  sick  and  aged  members 
and  of  gardeners’  orphans  who  might  be  in  need.  His  cor¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Wright’s  misrepresentation,  wilfully  or  other¬ 
wise,  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Wright,  continuing,  said  that  he  was  constrained  to  think 
that  if  this  matter  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future,  it  might 
he  left  out  of  the  first  “  Plea,”  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  he  only 
a  catchpenny  idea.  He  thought  the  projects  as  drafted  by  the 
provisional  committee  were  a  little  bit  narrow,  and  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  he  stated  that,  whilst  the  Act  of  Parliament 
allowed  motor-cars  to  be  driven  by  those  who  were  of  17  years 
of  age.  it  was  proposed  that  the  association  should  exclude, 
gardeners  who  were  not  20.  (A  Voice  :  “  The  age  should  be  21,” 
and  applause.)  The  Chairman,  interrupting,  said  that  the 
points  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wright  might  very  well  he  left  to 
the  committee.  Mr.  Wright,  continuing,  thought  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  gates  of  the  association  open 
to  horticulturists  in  the  smallest  places  and  the  single-handed 
gardeners.  (A  Voice  :  “  There  is  nothing  agamst  that  in  the 
prospectus,  sir,”  and  applause. )  He  moved  as  an  amendment, 
“  That  this  meeting  approves  the  project  for  forming  a  gar¬ 
deners’  association,  but,  in  view  of  the  short  time  allowed  for 
considering  the  projects  and  the-  importance  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved,  agrees  to  defer  the  formation  of  the  association  until 
the  first  day  of  the  Temple  Rose  Show.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Hallington  (Bewdley)  seconded. 

Mr.  E.  Dean  asked  whether,  assuming  they  got  the  50,000  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  join  the  association,  they  would 
include  the  whole  of  these  in  the  register  they  proposed.^  Then, 
again,  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  conditions  in  their  “  Plea 
they  proposed  to  make  regulations  regarding  hours.  What 
did  they  mean  'by  that  ?  He  thought  they  ought  to  be  veiy 
careful  in  respect, to  the  wording  of  any  prospectus  they  might 
issue.  If  the  association  was  formed,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  gardeners,  but  he  did  not 
see  his  way  t&  support  such  an  association  until  such  time  as 
the  whole  proposal  was  thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

Mr.  Pearce  remarked  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  association  v.  as 
to  be  formed  for  the  benefit  of  young  gardeners,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  dene  for  the  older  ones.  He  suggested  that  some, 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  imddle-agea 
gardeners,  many  of  whom  were  dismissed  from  their  places 
because  they  had  families  and  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied  that  the  gardeners  referred  to  were  pro¬ 
vided  for.  •  . 

On  the  amendment  being  put  by  the  Chairman,  not  morn 
than  half  a  dozen  hands  were  held  tip  in  its  favour.  *  On  the 
resolution  being  put,  it  was  carried  amid  loud  cheers.  _ 

Mr.  Watson"  proposed  that  the  work  of  the  organisation 
should  be  conducted  by  the  provisional  committee,  together] 
with  12  other  gardeners  to  be  elected  at  the  meeting.  He  re¬ 
minded  them  that  the  inauguration  of  the  association  wou  d 
entail  considerable  cost,  and  he  urged  all  present  to  sem  i 
very  liberal  contributions.  He  remarked  that  he  had  a  Dettei 
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opportunity  for  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  gardening  fraternity 
with  regard  to  organisation  than  any  other  man  in  that 
room.  (“Hear,  hear,”  and  applause.)  He  was  a  bit  optimistic, 
because  any  man  who  wished  to  get  anything  done  must  be. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  association  would  be  formed,  and 
that  if  it  only  got  fair-play  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  every¬ 
body  concerned.  He  mentioned  that  Mr.  Sydenham  had  pro¬ 
mised  £10,  and  had  kindly  offered  to  make  it  £20  if  12  other 
provincial  nurserymen  would  .give  that  amount.  Mr.  Sander, 
who  had  happened  to  see  the  figure  over  his  shoulder,  asked 
him  to  put  down  his  name  for  another  £20.  Another  gentleman 
had  offered  £5  if  19  others  would  contribute  a  similar  amount. 
There  were  many  gentlemen  in  London  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  who  had  also  contributed  to  this  fund. 
He  then  moved  that  the  following  12  gentlemen  be  elected  as 
members  of  the  committee  :  — 

T.  H.  Candles,  the  Gardens,  Warley  Place. 

W.  Brooks,  the  Gardens,  Blackdown  House,  Haslemere. 

J.  W.  Miles,  the  Gardens,  Mandeville  House,  Isleworth. 

W.  Newbury,  the  Gardens,  Gorhamburg,  St.  Albans. 

W.  Taylor,  the  Gardens,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

W.  E.  Close,  Fulham. 

T.  Winter,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

W.  Hales,  Physic  Garden,  Chelsea. 

W.  Isbell  (Low  and  Co.),  Bush  Hill  Pai’k. 

E.  Cadman  (T.  Ware,  Ltd.),  Felthain. 

Williams  (Veitch  and  Sons),  Feltham. 

E.  Horton  (Veitch  and  Sons),  Feltham. 

Mr.  Weathers  seconded  the  proposition,  and  the  election  of 
the  gentlemen  named  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  six  gentlemen  were  also  nominated  by  the  meeting,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  committee:  — 

J.  Lawson,  Horticultural  College,  Swanley-. 

J.  H.  Witty,  Superintendent,  Highgate  Cemetery. 

R.  B.  Leitch,  Wood  Hill  Gardens,  Dulwich. 

R.  J.  Frogbook,  Superintending  ^Gardener  to  the  Leyton 
Urban  District  Council. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  editor  “  The  Gardener.” 

Mr.  H.  Cutbush,  nurseryman,  Highgate. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Norwich,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  the  chairman,  and  similar  compliments  to  Mr. 
Watson  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken  in  bringing  the 
proposal  before  the  gardeners,  as  well  as  in  making  the  meeting 
the  success  it  was,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

June  6th  to  Ilth. 

A  grand  horticultural  exhibition  was  opened  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Monday  last,  and  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  week.  Roses  were  in  strong  force,  and  so  were 
hardy,  herbaceous,  and  alpine  plants.  Greenhouse  plants  were 
represented  by  tuberous  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Malmaison 
and  tree  Carnations,  trained  Clematis  in  pots,  though  these  are, 
of  course,  hardy,  Heliotropes,  Cacti,  Gloxinias,  Streptooarpus, 
and  various  others.  Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  one  exhibit 
was  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots  were  in  splendid 
condition,  while  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  were  in  good  form. 
Rhododendrons  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  generally  were  in 
force  Sundries  were  very  numerous,  including  conserva¬ 
tories,  heating  apparatus,  garden  pottery,  spraying  and  water¬ 
ing  machines,  and  lawn  mowers  were  present  in  great  variety. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  set  up  a 
large  exhibit  of  Roses,  prominent  amongst  which  were  such 
Ramblers  as  Waltham  Rambler,  Crimson  Rambler,  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  Polyantha  Claire  Jacquier,  which  has  apricot 
coloured  flowers  in  the  bud  state,  and  retains  that  colour  for 
some  time,  after  which  the  outer  petals  become  white,  and  the 
others  gradually  become  white  as  the  whole  of  the  petals  expand, 
n  the  centre  were  some  bush  Roses  elevated  so  as  to  fill  up 
rhe  centre.  In  very  fine  condition  were  Clio,  Merveille  cle 
yons,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Spenser,  Caroline  Testout,  Baroness 
runner  fils,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Crimson  Queen,  Marie 
aumann,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  various  others.  A  very 
landsome  hybrid  Tea  was  Farbenkonigin,  with  shell  pink, 
oweis.  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting  finds  many  admirers  on  account 
o  i  s  co  our.  The  centre  of  the  flower  long  refains  the  conical 
-  iape  as  m  the  bud,  Aurora  is  a  flat  flower  when  expanded, 


of  a  soft  clear  rose  fading  to  silvery  pink.  A  very  handsome 
Tea  Rose  is  Elise  Fugier,  of  large  size,  compact,  conical,  and 
pMe  yellow.  A  very  lovely  coloured  Rose  is  the  Tea  Morning 
Glow,  the  salmon  flowers  being  flushed  with  yellow  in  places. 
Another  new  hybrid  Tea  is  Admiral  Dewey,  with  large  pale 
flesh  flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peterborough,  had 
an  exhibit  chiefly  of  greenhouse  and  hardy  flowers.  They  had 
a  fine  batch  of  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts.  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions  were  also  plentifully  dotted  about  their  group,  while  they 
also  had  Roses  and  Verbena  Miss  Willmott.  They  had  a  very 
fine  tree  Carnation  named  Duchess  Consuelo,  with  canarv  vellow 
flowers.  (Silver  Medal.)  J 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  Spiraea  compacta  multiflora  mixed  with  the 
pink-flowered  Astilbe  chinensis,  backed  up  with  Cineraria 
stellata.  In  front  were  some  very  fine  varieties  of  Verbena, 
and  bunches  of  Carter  s  Carnations  were  studded  here  and  there 
along  the  group.  They  also  had  a  very  fine  stand  of  Gloxinias 
m  a  great  variety  of  colours.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath, 
exhibited  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  of  very  high  quality. 
Some  very  choice  varieties  were  Ellen  Harper,  W.°Sparshott 
Evelyn  Courtenay,  Lady  Wilmot,  J.  Milburn  (dark  crimson), 
Frilled  Beauty  (soft  orange),  Mrs.  Box  (rosy  scarlet),  Fairv 
(frilled  salmon-pink),  Mine  d’Or  (bright  yellow).  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
had  a  large  collection  of  alpines  and  herbaceous  plants  and  cut 
flowers.  Very  conspicuous  were  the  Irises  in  a  great  variety  of 
colours.  Oriental  Poppies  were  represented  by  some  beautiful 
varieties.  Some  grand  spikes  of  Eremurus  were  staged  alon° 
the  back,  including  an  -enormous  spike  of  E.  robustus-elwesianus. 
Notable  flowers  were  also  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Primula  sikki- 
mensis,  Dianthus  rupestris,  Chamaelirion  carolinianum,  Pent- 
stemon  glaber,  and  Anthemis  macedonica,  with  large  flowers 
like  a  Marguerite.  A  new  Pentstemon  named  P.  Watsoni  would 
be  very  suitable  for  rockwork,  and  grows  only  6  in.  high,  but 
the  flowers  are  as  dark  as  any  other  species  in  cultivation, 
perhaps  darker.  Papaver  alpinum  was  shown  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  colours.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  very 
large  and  varied  collection  of  Cacti,  amongst  which  we  noted 
splendid  examples  of  Echinocactus  Grusoni,  consisting  of  huge 
globular  masses  completely  covered  with  spines  on  the  ridges. 
The  Old  Man  Cactus  (Pilocereus  senilis)  was  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  woolly  hairs  with  which  it  was  covered.  They 
also  had  very  fine  samples  of  Mamillaria  Nicholsoni,  Echino- 
oactus  Emoryi,  Opuntia  piccolominiana  monstrosa,  and  various 
others.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

T  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  The  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
N.,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  inter¬ 
spersed  with  a  few  alpines.  He  also  had  a  collection  of  Water 
Lilies,  but  the  flowers  having  been  picked  from  very  small  plants 
he  did  not  name  them.  He  had  a  great  bank  of  Oriental 
Poppies,  amongst  which  were  some  very  distinct  and  pretty 
varieties,  including  Queen  Alexandra,  Blush  Queen,  and  Prince 
of  Orange.  Irises  were  very  numerous  and  in  a  great  variety 
cf  colours.  He  also  had  single  Pyre  thrums,  Oamassia  Fraseri, 
Ixiolirion  tartaricum,  Lilium  Hansoni,  Eremurus  himalaicus, 
Lilium  tenuifolium,  Hieracium  villosum,  and  the  lovely  blue 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus.  Notable  also  were  the  fine  bunches 
of  Geum  coecineum  plenum,  G.  He  Id  retch  i  superbum,  and 
Lilium  Martagon  album.  The  plants  and  flowers  were  rather 
crowded  in  places,  but  lie  certainly  had  a  fine  display.  (Lar<m 
Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  a  large 
group  of  Clematis,  forming  a  semi-circle  round  one  of  the  tents. 
At  the  back  were  flat  trained  specimens  of  Lord  Neville,  Belle 
of  Woking,  Venus  Vitrix,  and  Excelsior.  Very  fine  varieties 
trained  in  globular  form  were  Sensation,  dark  heliotrope  ; 
Mine.  Van  Houtte,  white  ;  Marie  Lefebvre,  lavender,  with  a 
darker  centre  ;  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  white  ;  Gloire  de  St. 
Julien,  faintest  lavender  white  ;  and  Fairy  Queen,  white,  with 
a  pink  centre.  A  new  variety  was  Enid,  with  delicate  jaink 
flowers. 

They  had  a  group  of  Rambler  Roses  at  the  back  of  this  group, 
and  on  the  ground  outside  they  had  a  group  of  different  Conifers 
and  various  other  hardy  shrubs.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibit  of  Petches  and  Nectarines,  consisting  of  trees 
grown  in  pots  and  carrying  their  fruits.  Amongst  the  varieties 
of  Nectarines  very  fine  were  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers. 
Amongst  the  Peaches  were  Early  York  and  a  new  one  named 
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Peregrine.  Blue  Rock  Plum  was  also  very  well  fruited,  as  was 
Curlew.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  exhibited  rural 
table  decorations  consisting  of  silverised  stands  filled  with  flowers 
of  various  harmonising  colours  in  each  set.  Very  bold  and 
seasonable  were  the  yellow  Spanish  Irises,  contrasting  with 
the  leaves  of  the  purple  Plum.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  a  high  standard  of  quality.  Conspicuous 
amongst  them  was  a  bank  of  single  and  double  Pyrethrums^  in 
a  great  number  of  varieties.  Noticeable  also  were  the  Oriental 
Poppies,  including  a  pretty  one  named  Mrs.  Marsh.  Other 
things  of  which  he  had  fine  bunches  were  Libertia  pulchella, 
Aconitum  album,  Lupinus  arboreus,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyra- 
midalis  and  Lychnis  alpina.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Hemsley,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  exhibited  a  tastefully  set¬ 
up  collection  of  SwTeet  Peas  mixed  with  grasses. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  set  up  a  fine  bank  of  Begonias,  consisting  chiefly  of 
single  varieties  with  a  fair  mixture  of  the  double  ones  in  .choice 
named  varieties  equally  interspersed.  Some  choice* varieties 
were  Lord  Londonderry,  Sir  James  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Hermann 
Hart.  Beautiful  single  varieties  were  Queen  Alexandra,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  British  Flag.  At  one  end  of  the  group  was 
a  bank  of  Streptocarpi  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and  at  the  other  • 
was  a  very  fine  strain  of  Gloxinias  showing  all  the  leading  varia¬ 
tions  of  a  good  strain.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a 
very  choice  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  The 
latter  were  arranged  upon  a  rockery,  and  amongst  them  .we 
noted  the  Gentiana  verna,  Cypripedium  montanum,  Morrsia 
hypogaea,  Linaria  origanaefolia,  Cypripedium  acaulo,  Ourisia 
coocinea,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  and  Cypripedium  parviflorum. 
Very  interesting  was  the  Linnaea  borealis,  seldom  seen  in  col¬ 
lections  outside  a  botanic  garden.  Very  interesting.  insec¬ 
tivorous  plants  were  Sarracenia  flava  and  Darlingtonia  cali- 
fornica,  both  of  which  were  in  bloom.  Choice  and  lovely  Irises 
were  Mrs.  Reuthe,  Queen  of  May,  Albicans,  and  Mme.  Patti. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  had  a  very  large  collection  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  the  latter  being  arranged  in  boxes  amongst  stones  to 
represent  a  rockery.  At  one  end  was  a  fine  mass  of  early- 
flowering  Gladioli,  followed  by  banks  of  herbaceous  Paeonias, 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidal  is,  Aquilegias,  and  Irises  in  many 
sections.  Iceland  Poppies  and  several  species  of  Lupins, 
Pyrethrums,  and  Lilies,  were  also  very  fine,  including  Lilium 
tigrinum  Fortunei.  Amongst  the  Cypripediums  he  had  well- 
flowered  piece, s  of  C.  acaule,  C.  montanum,  and  C.  parviflorum. 
(Large  Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  an  exhibit  of  zonal, 
Ivy-leaved,  and  decorative  Pelargoniums.  Amongst  the  decora¬ 
tive  kinds  very  pretty  were  Emmanuel  Lias,  Model,  and  Love¬ 
liness.  His  Oriental  Poppies  included  several  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties,  amongst  the  light  ones  being  Loveliness. 
One  of  the,  dark  crimson-red  ones  was  named  Black  Prince. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Win .  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. ,  staged 
an  exhibit  of  hardy  plants  upon  the  ground,  including  fine 
masses  of  Eremurus  himalaicus,  also  single  Pyrethrums, 
Trollius  in  variety,  and  several  hardy  Orchids,  including 
Orchis  and  Cypripediums.  Amongst  the  Lilies,  of  which  they 
had  a  fine  bank  set  up  with  Aoers  and  Bamboos,  very  interesting 
was.  Lilium  monadelphum.  Very  notable  also  was  the  pure 
white  Cypripedium  spectabile  album. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tent  they  had  a  veiy  bold  group'  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  with  the  centrepiece  consisting  of  a  large  Palm  mixed 
with  Bamboos  and  Lilium  tigrinum.  The  Carnations  consisted 
chiefly  of  Malmaison  Princess  of  Wales,  Here  also  was  a  new 
Malmaison  named  Duchess  of  Westminster,  which  retains  its 
form  better  than  the  Malmaison  varieties  generally.  A  pure 
white  variety  of  great  value  was  Nell  G Wynne.  The  group  was 
beautifully  indented  at  either”  end  and  the  ridges  picked  off 
with  Bamboos,  Palms,  Genista,  and  Snowball-trees,  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs,  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged  a 
fine  collection  of  Orchids,  indeed  the  best  lot  in  the  exhibition. 
Fine  banks  or  groups  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  varieties  of  it 
served  to  give  a  very  pleasing  colour,  the  rich  colours  on  the 
lip  being  a  fine  contrast  to  the  soft  and  warm  rose'  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  Other  little  banks  of  this,  group  consisted 
of.  Laelia  purpurata,  Dendrobiumi  Bensoniae,  Odontoglossum 
cnspum,  and  Cymbidium  'lowianum.  Cypripedium  lawrencet- 
anum  was  also  well  shown,  and  under  a  bell  glass  was  a  beauti¬ 


ful  piecie  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  Wagnerii.  (Gold  Medal  for  the 
collective  groups  in  different  tents.) 

Messrs,  Searcy,  Tansley  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  57,  Connaught  Street, 
W.,  set  up  a  decorated  dinner-table,  the'  most  conspicuous 
objects  of  wliicli  were  the  Malmaison  Carnations  and  a  tree 
variety  of  another  kind  set  up  to  match.  The  harmonies  of 
colour  were  very  pleasing  and  fresh,  though  some  of  the  baskets 
in  the  centre  were  rather  heavy.  (Gold  Medal.) 

The)  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
bottled  fruits  in  great  variety,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Gooseberries,  Mulberries,  Plums,  Cherries,  etc.  Their 
exhibit  also  contained  fresh  fruits  of  Apples.  Four  large  cases 
contained  models  of  the  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  grown  in  the 
colony.  (Large  Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

New  South  Wales  had  an  exhibit  of  tinned  Peaches,  Tomatos, 
sweet  Oranges,  Lemons,  Raspberries,  and  bottles  of  dressed 
grain  grown  in  the  colony. 

Very  interesting  were  the  different  woods,  one  end  of  which 
was  simply  planed,  while  the  other  end  was  polished  and 
varnished.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

The  West  India  Committee,  15,  Seething  Lane,  London,  E.C., 
had  an  exhibit  of  Bananas,  Pineapples,  Pomeloes  or  Shad¬ 
docks,  Mangoes,  Lemons,  Sapodillas,  and  others.  (Large 
Silver  Meda-l.) 

Miss  E.  Marjorie  Moore,  1,  Fulwood  Park,  Liverpool,  sent  a 
large  stand  carrying  beautifully  coloured  paintings  of  the 
various  wild  flowers  of  South  Africa.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

The  State  of  South  Australia  sent  a  collection  of  fresh  Apples 
and  an  exhibit  of  various  South  Australian  wines.  (Large 
Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pollard  Bros.,  Wantage  Road  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E., 
had  a  group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  including  such  varieties  as 
General  Buller,  Alice  Pollard,  and  George  Pollard.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  set  up  a  large 
exhibit  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Maples,  Snow- 
ball-trees,  Hawthorns,  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  including  the  beauti¬ 
ful  L.  Watereri  with  long  racemes  of  bloom.  The  herbaceous 
plants  were:  also  attractive,  particularly  the  dwarf  rock  plants, 
which  were  planted  in  a  rockery  built  of  Bath  stone  and  virgin 
cork.  Very  choice  were  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis, 
Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  fl.  pi.,  and  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi 
fl.  pi.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Richard  Anker  (agent  in  England  for  Frantz  de  Laet), 
Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  Kensington,  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion.  of  Cacti,  many  of  them  set  up>  in  small  thimbles  like  those 
used  for  Orchid  seedlings.  He  also  had  some  miniature  green¬ 
houses  for  keeping  these  plants,  and  the  wonderful  pig  “  Murro,” 
covered  with  grass  seedlings.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  set  up  a  very  extensive  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  air.  The  ever¬ 
green  kinds,  grown  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  were  the 
most  abundant.  Amongst  these  they  had  the  variegated 
Negundo,  the  purple  Beech,  silver  and  golden  variegated  sweet 
Chestnut,  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  variegatus,  and 
Weigela  Looymansii  aurea.  Amongst  Conifers  tliey  had  fine 
samples  of  Thuya  occidentalis  lutea,  Retinospora  pisifera  aurea, 
R.  plumosa,  aurea,  and  Cupressus  macrooarpa  lutea.  They  also 
had  a  bank  of  Rhododendrons  in  a  number  of  veiy  choice 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  had  a  tent  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
had  arranged  a  great  variety  of  Japanese  trees,  including  Coni¬ 
fers  and  deciduous  subjects.  The  Conifers  would  include 
Cupressus  obtusa  and  several  species  of  Pines.  Japanese 
Maples  were  also1  very  numerous. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  large  group  of 
hybrid  Aquilegias,  the  product  of  A.  chrysantha.  -f-  caerulea., 
both  coming  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  shades  of  blue, 
bronze,  yellow,  and  allied  shades  were  very  numerous.  These 
plants  are  very  hardy  and  exceedingly  useful  in  the  cut  state. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  set  up  a  group  of  Roses, 
cut  from  bushes  grown  in  the  open.  The.  Tea  Roses  were  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  group.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Garden  Sundries. 

Messrs.  Meriyweather  and  Sons1,  Ltd.,  Greenwich  Road, 
London,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  their  specialities  in  the 
way  of  pumps,  spraying  machines,  hop-washing  machines, 
fruit-spraying  plant,  hydraulic  rams  for  water  supply,  and 
various  others.  From  a  garden  point  of  view  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  would  be  “  Merryweather’s  “  Novelty  ”  spraying  and  garden 
engine.  This  was  constructed  to  be  driven  by  high  speed  petrol 
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motor,  with  gun  metal  rotary  coupled  direct  to  the  motor  shaft. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  was  mounted  on  a  thirty-gallon 
tank  carried  on  two  light  iron  wheels,  and  provided  with 
handles.  The  petrol  supply  was  sufficient  for  ten  to  twelve 
hours  working,  and  the  ignition  was  by  battery  and  coil.  The 
tank  could  be  used  for  spraying  fruit  trees.  A  pressure  of 
601b.  per  square  inch  could  be  maintained,  and  the  delivery 
was  sufficient  to  keep  tivei  or  six  sprays  going  at  once.  Many 
of  their  pumps  and  other  machinery  could  be  seen  at  work  both 
in  the  tent  and  out  of  doors. 

Messrs.  Cory  and  Co.,  13  and  15,  Finsbury  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  their  specialities,  conspicuous 
amongst  which  was  their  Lethorion  Improved  Metal  Vapour 
Cone,  which  is  used  for  fumigating  hot  houses.  This  we  have 
had  tried  under  our  directions,  and  found  it  very  efficient  for 
destroying  green  fly  and  similar  pests.  “  Niquas  ”  is  another 
insecticide  to  be  used  in  a  liquid  state  for  the  destruction  of 
various  insect  pests,  including  red  spider  and  green  or  black 
fly.  Directions  for  use  are  always  given  in  connection  with  the 
liquid,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  here. 
Testimonials  are  very  numerous  from  gardeners  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  (Silver  Medal.) 

The  Four  Oaks  Nursery  and  Garden  Sundries  Co.,  Fern  Lea, 
Four  Oaks,  Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  undentable  patent  garden  syringes,  besides  spraying 
and  other  garden  syringes.  They  also  had  pruning  saws  under 
the  title  of  the  Aerial  Pruning  Combination,  to  be  used  in  the 
garden,  orchard,  farm,  estate,  or  woodland.  Other  useful 
sundries  innumerable  were  also  exhibited.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  .John  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Camberwell,  London, 
S.E.,  exhibited  horticultural  labels  and  wirework.  The  iron 
labels  were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  of  first-class  quality, 
and  each  bearing  raised  letters.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Unite,  291  and  293,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W., 
exhibited  tents  and  garden  furniture  in  great  variety. 

Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  London,  S.E., 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  garden  seats,  vases,  flower  pots, 
pedestals,  sundials,  and  other  specimens  of  terra  cotta  and 
Doulton  ware.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hartley  and  Sugden,  Ltd.,  Atlas  Boiler  Works, 
Halifax,  exhibited  boilers  in  variety.  One  of  these  was  a 
vertical  steam  boiler  with  steam  mountings.  Another  was  the 
Climax  wrought  iron  heating  boiler  for  brickwork.  The 
Savile  boiler  for  hot  water  heating  was  intended  for  the 
domestic  supply  of  hot  water. 

Messrs.  Pearce  and  Co.,  644,  646,  and  648,  Holloway  Road, 
■N.,  exhibited  greenhouses  and  garden  frames.  Important  was 
their  Improved  “  Speciality  ”  tenants’  and  fixture  greenhouse, 
with  the  sashes  on  the  roof  removable  without  disturbing  the 
glass.  ° 


Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  had  a  stand 
ot  V  all  s  Beetlecute,  an  insecticide  that  has  been  found  useful 
tor  destroying  beetles,  ants,  woodHoe,  etc.,  in  gardens. 

Messrs  Liberty  and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  had  an 
exhibit  of  pretty  ware,  pedestal  vases,  window  boxes,  sundials, 
am  gaiden  pots  in  terra  cotta,  etc.,  of  a  high-class  character, 
ana  always  in  request  in  the  garden.  The  terra  cotta  is 
guaranteed  frost  proof.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Place’s  Patent  Candle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belmont  Works,  Battersea, 
he  on,  exhibited  a  stand  of  Gishurst  Compound  for  destroying 
green  fly,  red  spider,  and  other  garden  pests. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Orwell  Works, 
1,1  'VC  *’  la<  a  great  assortment  of  lawn  mowers  for  horse  and 
_  l?  P°wer.  Some  of  these  machines  were  furnished  with 
o  /fp  °fhers  with  side  wheels,  according  to  their  kind, 
the  exhibit^ ^  mi^ ^  Eave  been  seen  at  work  on  the  lawns  during 


and  Ca>  115>  C%  Road,  London,  E.C., 
onen  "  '  •  Oak  tubs  for  shrubs,  either  to  be  stood  in  the 

open  oi  for  use.  m  hothouses.  (Silver  Medal.) 

warkSStreShTrlenP'  ^ini,le11  and  Co.,  Ltd->  65  and  65a,  South- 
“Hot3  exhibit  of  boilers,  including  the 

hot-water  pipe^ete.’  ^  Rochford  ”  horizontal  tubular  boiler, 

LeS^ud^fi8  G?ecn  an<1  Co"  Ltd->  Smithfield  Iron  Works, 
motor  lawn  r  ark  Street’  London’  S.E.,  had  an  exhibit  of 
theirs  ™Sc.-,n  various  sizes.  A  great  speciality  of 

Messrs  8  Sdel\S  Messor  ”  lawn  mower.  7 

left’s  BMldtoma0lnS^rn1tnd  Ha/ward’  Ltd-  Lincoln,  and  18,  Bart- 
specialitipe  \  Rcdk°rn,  London,  had  a  number  of  their 

and  garden  f  Eureka  ”  preparations  for  greenhouse 

summer  shading,  etc  °f  C°U1’Se’  Were  weed-klllers,  insecticides, 

ssrs.  James  Crispin  and  Sons,  Nelson  Street,  Bristol,  had 


an  ornamental  conservatory  of  beautiful  design.  They  also  had 
sjian-roofed  and  other  garden  frames,  heating  boilers,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Milner,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  had  garden  de¬ 
signs. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Shanks  and  Son,  Ltd.,  lawn  mower  makers, 
Dens  Ironworks,  Arbroath,  N.B.,  and  Bush  Lane  House,  Can¬ 
non  Street,  London,  had  a  fine  array  of  their  lawn  mowers, 
including  machines  of  various  sizes,  one  of  which  was  a  30-in. 
pony  delivery  lawn  mower.  They  also  had  a  “  Standard  Chain,” 
“  Gear  Lawn,”  “Caledonia,”  “Talisman,”  “Britannia,”  and 
“  Britisher  ”  lawn  mowers,  each  of  which  had  their  own  special 
recommendations. 

The  Efficient  Lighting  and  Heating  Co.,  15,  Hill  Street,  Park 
Road,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  set  up  models  of  Stubb’s  patent 
waterway  tray  and  tube,  and  which  can  be  fixed  to  Trentham 
saddle  or  tubular  boilers. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Bruce  and  Co.,  35,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  ex¬ 
hibited  floral  printings. 

Messrs.  James  Keith  and  Blackman  Co.,  Ltd.,  27,  Farring- 
don  Avenue,  London,  exhibited  hot-water  boilers  for  green¬ 
houses,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Riley,  Herne  Hill,  London,  exhibited  rustic  sum¬ 
mer-houses,  seats,  tables,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker,  Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham, 
London,  had  a  lantern-roof  conservatory  of  very  ornamental 
design,  and  in  favourable  position  to  be  seen  from  the  grounds. 
He  had  also  similar  structures,  including  span-roofed  green¬ 
house,  amateur’s  greenhouse,  garden  frames,  etc.,  all  of  first- 
class  quality,  and  suitable  for  growing  the  plants  intended. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Morton  and  Co.,  8  and  9,  The  Arcade,  Lord  Street, 
Liverpool,  had  a  stand  of  electric  pocket,  house,  and  conserva¬ 
tory  lamps. 

The  Acme  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  exhibited 
several  of  their  specialities,  including  “Acme  Weed  Killer,” 
summer  sheeting,  quassia  chips,  “  Invicta  ”  powder,  etc. 

Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  manufacturers,  Lough¬ 
borough,  and  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  had  a  number 
of  useful  boilers,  including  the  Quorn  and  Loughborough 
boilers. 

(  Messrs.  White,  Child,  and  Beney,  Ltd.,  22  and  23,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside,  had  a  number  of  boilers  for  low  pressure  and 
hot-water  steam  heating. 

Messrs.  Wallach  Bros.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  ex¬ 
hibited  spraying  and  white  and  lime  washing  machinery,  be¬ 
sides  various  other  garden  appliances.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Neiuwerf  and  Co.,  Abberley,  Wealdstone, 
Harrow,  Middlesex,  exhibited  split  Bamboo  blinds  for  shading 
greenhouses. 

Mr.  John  Brice  Bell,  for  the  Manchester  Corporation,  Port- 
chester  Road,  Bournemouth,  exhibited  City  of  Manchester  con¬ 
centrated  manure. 

Mr.  H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  ex 
hibited  the  Pattisson  patent  horse-boots. 

Messrs.  James  T.  Anderson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  135  and  137, 
Commercial  Street,  London,  exhibited  raffia,  mats,  tools,  and 
various  other  garden  sundries.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Edwards’  Harlene  Co.,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn, 
London,  had  “  Junofloris,”  for  preserving  cut  flowers  in  water. 

Messrs.  Pulliam  and  Son,  Newman  Street,  London,  had  an 
exhibit  of  rockwork,  vases,  sundials,  etc.  (Large  Silver'  Gilt 
Medal.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Temple  Flower  Show,  May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AWARD  LIST. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  for  herbaceous  flowers,  etc. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet  Peas,  Irises, 
etc. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  Roses  in  pots. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Holloway,  for  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  for  tree  Carnations. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for  Gloxinias,  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  etc. 

Sir.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs, 
etc. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  for  Begonias. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  for  Begonias. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  Sweet  Peas, 
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Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  Kings  co.,  for 

Anemones.  _ 

N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green,  for  Calla  Elliottiana. 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  for  Tulips  and  Irises. 
Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  for  Orchids 
Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  fouage 

plants. 

Silver  Bank  si  ax  Medal. 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co.,  Leamington  Spa,  for  foliage 

plants  and  Crotons.  .  , 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  for  Auriculas  and 

Streptocarpus.  _  , 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  for  Pelargoniums. 

Messrs.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Leicester,  for  Carnations. 

Misses  Hopkins,  Knutsford,  for  Alpines  and  rock  plants. 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Covent  Garden,  for  collection 
of  annuals  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  for  Pyrethrums. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines.,  for  Anemones. 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  for  greenhouse  plants. 
Messrs.  W.  Anker,  Kensington,  for  Cacti.  * 

Mr.  L.  J.  Draps-Dom,  Brussels,  for  Begonias,  foliage  plants. 
Mr.'  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  New  Eltham,  for  Begonias. 

In  the  great  hurry  of  Tuesday  morning  the  above  were  acci¬ 
dentally  omitted.— W.  Wilks,  Sec. 


David  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith  Palace,  and  latterly  of  Clovenfords. 
Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser,  Rockville,  Edinburgh,  was  placed  in 
the  front  rank  of  Fern  growers.  Dealing  with  Chry¬ 
santhemum  growers,  Mr.  Grieve  expressed  the  opinion 
that  British  growers  might  devote  more  of  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  new  seedling  varieties.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Grieve  for  his 
lecture.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  included  : — From  Messrs. 
Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen,  a  collection  of  named  and  unnamed 
seedling  Trollius,  three  of  which  were  awarded  a  First-clasd 
Certificate ;  from  Mr.  McKenzie,  Trinity  Grove,  Trinity,  aj 
flowering  trail  of  a  hybrid  climber  between  Passiflora  princep 
and  Passiflora  Miss  Elliott,  a  basket  of  Odontoglossum  citro- 
sum,  and  trails  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Sanders  variety,  s 
Cultural  Certificate  being  awarded  for  Odontoglossum  citrosum  : 
from  Mr.  Watt,  Queen  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  a  collectior 
of  Rhododendrons  grown  in  the  gardens  ;  from  Mr.  Georgi 
Brown,  the  Gardens,  Silverknowes,  Davidson’s  Mains,  a  spik. 
of  Tritoma  Uvaria  from  the  open  border  ;  from  Mr.  Chas.  Com 
fort,  the  Gardens,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  a  bunch  o 
Lilac  Charles  X.  ;  from  Mr.  Alexr.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge 
Trinity,  trusses  of  Rhododendrons  ;  from  Messrs.  Grieve  an< 
Sons,  Redbraes  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  Pyrethrum  Jas.  Kelway, 
Chrysanthemum  Daviesii,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  scarlet  Eas 
Lothian  Stock,  and  Iceland  Poppies. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— The 
anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  will  be  held  on 
June  28th,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  when 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer,  will  preside.  Gentlemen 
desiring  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  are  invited,  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  secretary,  at  the  offices,  175,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster. 


Tulip  Show  at  Middleton. — A  small  show  in  connection  with 
the  National  Tulip  Society  was  held  at  Middleton  the  other 
week.  The  blooms,  on  the  whole,  were  good,  but  the  “  breeder  ” 
varieties  were  looking  the  worse  for  the  heavy  rains  to  .which 
they  have  been  exposed.  The  feathered  flowers  were  very  fine, 
and  in  better  condition  than  last  year,  when  the  show  was  held 
later  in  the  summer.  The  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  twelve  rec¬ 
tified  Tulips  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  (Middleton).  Mr. 
C.  W.  Needham  (Warrington)  got  the  prize  for  the  best  three 
flowers  in  the  show.  Mr.  J.  Eyre  (Ripley)  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall 
(Harpenden,  Hertfordshire)  were  also  successful  exhibitors. 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. — This  is  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the 
Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  and  the  forthcoming  floral  and  musical 
exhibition  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
June  15th,  '16th,  and  17th,  in  the  Bootham  Field,  York.  Prizes 
to  the  amount  of  £700  will  be  awarded  for  fruits,  flowers,  and 
plants,  and  fine  exhibits  are  expected  and  usually  turn  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  county.  By  permission  of  Col.  V.  J.  Dawson, 
C.V.O.,  the  celebrated  band  of  His  Majesty’s  Irish  Guards 
(conductor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hassell)  will  play.  The  18th  (Princess  of 
Wales’s)  Hussars  will  be  in  attendance  by  permission  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  P.  S.  Marling,  V.C.,  C.B.  (conductor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Payne). 
A  third  band  has  also  been  procured,  namely,  the  band  of 
the  1st  V.B.  (West  Yorkshire)  Regiment  (conductor,  Mr.  T. 
Finigan).  There  will  be  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks,  and 
on  each  day,  weather  permitting,  Spencer’s  great  airship  will 
ascend.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Fred  Arey,  Davyhall  Chambers, 
York. 

*  *  * 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.—  The  members  of  this 
association  mustered  in  large  numbers  at  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.,  to  hear  the  veteran 
florist,  Mr.  James,  Grieve,  Redbraes  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  dis¬ 
coursing  in  characteristic  fashion  on  “Florists.”  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie  (president)  was  in  the  chair.  In  dealing  with  Scottish 
florists,  Mr.  Grieve  put  a  very  high  estimate  upon  the  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay 
(late  Curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens)  also  received 
a  high  eulogium  from  Mr.  Grieve.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  John  Laing,  whilst  at  Dysart  House,  was  the 
first  to  flower  Rhododendron  Dalhousianum  in  Britain.  Dealing 
with  fruit-growers,  a  high  place  was  given  to  the  late  Mr. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Hawick  District. — Apple,  Cherry,  an. 
Plum  blossom  is  very  abundant  in  this  district,  and  the  smalle! 

fruits  also  give  promise  of  a  good  yield. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Peter  Duncan,  gardener,  Lambden,  Greenlaw,  has  bee 
presented  with  a  handsome  marble  timepiece  on  the  occasio 
of  the  completion  of  50  years’  service  with  Mr.  and  Misse 

Nisbet,  of  Lambden. 

*  ■*  * 

John  Chinaman  as  a  Tomato  Grower. — The  Chinese  ownei 
of  orchards  in  the  Mazatlan  district  of  Mexico  are  cultivatin 
Tomatos  with  good  results,  their  Tomatos  being  declared  supi 
rior  to  those  of  California.  Shipments  of  this  product  are  bein 
made  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  they  command  good  price 

*  *  * 

Young  Royal  Gardeners. — The  children  of  the  Prince  < 
Wales  are  as  keen  on  gardening  as  were  their  parents  when  < 
the  same  age.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  little  Princes’  in 
patience  as  to  the  sprouting  of  seeds  and  bulbs.  In  the  museui 
of  Swiss  Cottage,  situated  in  the  grounds  at  Osborne  Hous< 
the  garden  tools  used  by  King  Edward  and  his  brothers  whe 
little  boys  are  all  preserved,  and  the  tiny  gardens  in  which  the 
worked  are  still  kept  just  as  they  were  when  tended  by  the 
Royal  owners. 

J  *  *  * 

Golden  Wedding. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairbairn,  Laidlawstie 
Lauder,  have  celebrated  araiid  the  congratulations  of  numero 
friends  their  golden  wedding.  Both  are  natives  of  Laude 
Berwickshire.  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  gardener  with  the  Earl  > 
Lauderdale,  and  has  been  gardener  for  thirty-three  yea 
to  Lady  Reay.  Of  a  family  of  seven,  five  are  alive,  and  sixtet 
grandchildren.  They  have  been  the  recipients  of  a  number 

valuable  gifts,  including  a  silver  tea  service  from  Lady  Reay. 

*  *  * 

Record  Prices  for  _  Orchids. — Messrs.  Protheroe  ar 
Morris’s  sale  on  the  30th  ult.  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Norman  • 
Cookson’s  collection  established,  as  was  expected,  some  recon 
in  prices.  A  plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Cooksoni; 
(there  is  only  one  other  plant  like  it,  and  that  is  in  the  posse 
sion  of  Mr.  Cookson)  was  sold  to  Mr.  Peeters,  a  Brussels  buye 
for  650  guineas.  Baron  Schroder  had  bid  to  610  guineas,  ar 
Mr.  Pitt  to  630  guineas.  The  plant  consisted  of  one  old  bn 1 
and  one  fine  new  bulb  with  a  leaf  8in.  long.  Another  Odont. 
glossum  crispum,  variety  Franz  Masereel,  was  secured  b.v  M 
Warburton  at  570  guineas.  These  are  the  "highest  prices  ev 
paid  at  a  public  auction  for  single  Orchids,  Seventy-two  lo 
were  sold,  and  the  total  sum  realised  was  £5,287.  Nearly  a 
the  well-known  English  and  Belgian  Orchid  growers  we 
present. 
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To  Seedsmen, 

lorticultural  and  Agricultural  Engineers 

SEEKING  TRADE  IN 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 


M 


ESSRS.  MACLAREN  Sc  SONS,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  have  pleasure  in 

announcing  that  they  have  been  appointed  Sole  Contractors  for  the  Official  Publications  of  the  forthcoming 
Cape  Town  International  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  November,  December,  and  January.  The 
rporation  of  Cape  Town  have  granted  the  use  of  Green  Point  Common,  and  the  Exhibition  and  Grounds  will  cover 
I  acies.  The  Exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  Viscount  Milner,  the  principal  Corporations, 
ambers  of  Commerce,  and  merchants  in  South  Africa. 

The  Official  Publications  are  : — 


1.  The  Official  Catalogue  and  Guide  for  South  African  Buyers. 

2.  The  Official  Popular  Guide  to  the  Exhibition. 

3.  The  Daily  Programme  of  Entertainments. 

The  publications  will  contain  the  description  of  exhibits  and  business  announcements  of  many  hundreds  of  the 
g  films  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  circulation  will  exceed  by  tens  of  thousands  that  of  any  technical 
dium  circulating  in  South  Africa,  and  firms  desirous  of  placing  their  specialities  before  buyers  in  this  important 
irket  should  secure  advertising  space  early. 

A  full  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  &  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question.  . 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Fruit  of  Peach  Spotted. 

I  have  sent,  you  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  from  a  Peach  tree,  ancl 
I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  yon  could  let  me  know  m  one  of  the 
issues  of  The  Gardening  World  what  is  the  cause  of  the  spot, 
on  the  fruit,  and  also  a  cure  for  them,  if  any.  Some  gardeners 
who  have  seen  them  s-ay  that  it  is  mildew,  but-  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion,  because  it  is  hardly  seen  on  the.  foliage  of  the  leach. 
The  house  they  .are  grown  in  is  not.  heated,  but.  has  a  splendic 
exposure,  and  l  am  told  that.  the.  drainage  was  put  right  last  year. 
Hoping  that  you  can  put  an  end  to  a  small  argument  and  that  i 
am  not  troubling  you.  (R.  T.) 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the  spots  were  not  caused 
by  mildew,  as  they  were  of  a  different,  colour,  being  now  grey  and 
slightly  tinted  with  pale  brown.  It  .is  due  to  a  fungus  named 
Glaeosporium  laeticolor.  The  fungus  grows  by  pushing  out 
threads  or  hyphae  over  the  surface  of  the  Peach  .and  interlacing 
amongst  the  down  on  the  skin.  We  are  afraid  that  sulphur  will 
not  destroy  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  mildew,  because  some 
portions  of  the  fungus  get  into  the  interior  of  the -fruit  where  you 
cannot  attack  it.  As  you  say  the  house  is  unheated,  it  is  just 
possible,  that,  the  atmosphere  is  kept  too.  moist.  This  you  could 
regulate  by  ventilation  and  by  not.  spilling- water  about  the  house 
if  there  happens  to  be  plants  growing  in  it.  Your  safest  plan  will 
be  to  gather  all  the  fruit®  that  are  now  spotted  and  burn  them 
because  the  spots  will  continue  to  get  worse,  and  the  fruits  will 
he  valueless  by  the  time  they  are  ripe. 


Gardeners’  Prospects  in  South  Africa, 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  regards  the  prospects  in 
South  Africa  for  gardeners  regarding  work,  wages,  living,  etc.? 

(•J.  T.) 

There  are  some  good  gardens  in  the  South,  say  in  Cape  Colony, 
hut  more  particularly  near  Cape  Town.  The  other  parts  of  Africa 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  settled  for  gardens  to  have  become  estab¬ 
lished.  The  most  important  form  of  gardening  for  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  at  the  present  time,  would  be  vegetable-growing  and 
fruit-growing,  but  before  yon  could  commence  work  of  that  kind 
you  would  have  to.  enter  some  nursery  or  market  gardening 
establishment  and  get  accustomed  to  the  climate  and  the  routine 
of  cultivation  before  embarking  on  your  own  account.  In  private 
gardens  we  .are  afraid  the  scale  of  remuneration  is  not  yet  a  very 
fixed  quantity,  as  it  all  depends,  upon  the  character  of  the  few 
gardens.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  secure  a  situation  in  some 
nursery  or  on  some  farm  before  leaving  this  country.  The  living 
is  much  higher  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  in  Britain. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  Diseased. 

1  send  you  some  apparently  blasted  leafage  of  a  patch  of  fetal 
of  Bethlehem.  This  patch  seemed  to  turn  blackish  suddenly. 
My  man  shook  it  about  recently,  and  a  dark-coloured  dust  flew 
about,  perhaps  the  spores  of  some  fungus.  If  so,  bow  can  I 
destroy  it?  (M.  M‘Laren.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  are  rightly  enough  attacked  by  a  fungus, 
namely,  one' of  the  Smuts  and  possibly  the  Onion  Smut 
(Eurocystis  cepala.e).  Unfortunately  for  the  curing  of  it  there 
is.  none,  as  the  fungus  lives,  inside  the  tissues,  and  the  black  or 
brown  dust  consists  of  myriads,  of  spores,  with  which  you  should 
be  very  careful.  The  only  thing  that  you  could  have  done  was 
to  dig'  up  the  plants  and  burn  them  as  soon  as  you  saw  the 
fungus,  provided  you  have  more  of  them  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  attack.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will  spread  very 
fast,  unless  you  have  a  large,  number  of  allied  plants  close  to  it. 
The  fungus  is  not  particularly  common.  You  might,  however, 
take  the  precautions  which  we  mention. 


Tulips  Diseased  (Tulip). 

Your  Tulips  are  very  badly  attacked  with  a-  fungus  known  as 
Botrytis  vulgaris,  many  of  them  Having  had  the  scales  quite 
destroyed  by  the  fuflgus.  As  they  live  inside  the  tissues  there  is 


no  remedy  that  can  be  taken  beyond  preventive  measures.  All 
diseased  bulbs  may  be  burnt  at  once  as  useless.  They  are  not 
equally  bad  every  year,  even  on  the  same  ground,  but  we 
should  advise  you  not  to  plant  other  Tulips  or  Hyacinths  on  the 
same  ground  for  some  years  unless  you  dig  out  the  soil  of  the 
beds  and  import  fresh.  If  the  bulbs  are  very  bad  you  might- 
destroy  the  lot  and  get  a  fresh  and  clean  supply. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  Sharp)  Dicentra  spectabilis  or  Dutchman’s  Breeches.— 
(T.  B. )  1,  Lychnis  Yiscaria  splendens  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Veronica 
Teucrium  dubia  ;  3,  Ceuta  urea  montana  rubra;  4,  Iris  sibirioa ; 
5,  Geranium  Phaeum  ;  6,  Euphorbia  palustris. — (H.  M.)  1, 
Cupressus  nutkatensis  ;  2,  Cupressus  obtusa  aurea  ;  3,  Prunus 
cerasifera  atropurpurea  ;  4,  Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa  aurea ; 
5.  Juniperus  communis  fastigiata. — (R.  J.  W.)  1,  Dendrobium 
Bensoniae  ;  2,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  3,  Cattleya  Mossiae  reineck- 
iana  ;  4,  Cochlioda  noetzliana  ;  5,  Cymbidium  dievonianum. 

■ — (A.  B.)  1,  Erinus  alpinus  albus  ;  2,  Iris  Xiphium  var.  ;  3, 
Spiraea  palmata  ;  4,  fe.a.xifraga  Cochlear  is  ;  5,  Saxifraga) 

Andrewsi  ;  6,  Primula  capitata  ;  7,  Primulfy  involucrata.— 
(S.  H.)  1,  Phlox  subnlata  ;  2,  Phlox  amoena  ;  3,  Campanula 
garganica  hirsuta  ;  4,  Campanula  portenschlagiana  ;  5,  Boronia 
elatior ;  6,  Hardenbergia  comptoniana, — {W.  A.)  1,  Clematis 
montana  ;  2,  Rhodotypos  kerrioides  ;  3,  Sambucus  racemosa  ; 

5,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ;  6,  Deutzia.  crenata. — (R.  M.)  1, 
Saxifraga  cuneifolia  ;  2,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata ;  3,  Iris 
variegata  var.  ;  4,  Lilium  pyrenaicum  ;  5,  Lilium  rubellum  ; 

6,  Aquilegia  hybrid  between  A.  clirysantha  and  A.  caerulea. 
- — (T.  L.)  Ruscus  Hypophyllum. — (T.  H.  B.)  Embothrium  coc- 
cineum. — (B.)  1,  Lychnis  dioica  rubra  plena ;  2,  Achillea 
rupestris  ;  3,  Lychnis  alpina  ;  4,  Sedum  rupestre  macranthum  ; 
5,  Helichrysum  arenarium  ;  6,  Lotus  corniculatus  ;  7,  Veronica, 
gentianoides. 

Communications  Received. 

W.  Anstiss. — A.  A.  Fabius. — Nil  Desperandum. — E.  Mawley. 
-yj.  B.-A.  R,  M.—  F.  E.  W.  D.— A.  C.— D.  R.— A.  P. 
H.  H.  D.— P.  H.— A.  J.— E.  S.-T.  W.  T—  A.  L.— G.  H. 


Trade  Notice. 


Messrs.  Clay  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  Clay  and  Sons,  Temple  Mill  Lane,  Stratford,  E.,  have 
opened  a  City  office  at  68,  Bishops;gate  Street  Within,  London, 
E.C.,  where  the  principal  can.  be  seen  ’by  appointment  only. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Stratford. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Si'BSCRiFTioNS  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume.,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pdeased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  ar-i 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
'distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
.but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
;and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
bontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
oaWe  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Ke  Wood  Forget-me-not. 

1  yrcotis  sylvatica  is  now  so-  common  in 
ti  ens  that  gardeners  seldom  think  of  look- 
oi  it  in  a  wild  state.  If  not  so  universal 
1  oarden9  as  M.  palustris,  it  is  certainly 
tore  extensively  cultivated  m  its  various 


garden'  varieties.  It.  still  grows  wild  in  the 
woods  on  Surrey  hills,  sometimes  in  out-of- 
the-way  situations  mere'  few  people  would 
bo  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  so  beautiful  that  the  local  people 
recognise  its  beauty  and  frequently  cull  its 
flowers.  Under  present  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  becoming 
exterminated,  as-  it  is  spread  over  a.  consider¬ 
able  area,  and  is  native  of  the  native  plants, 
not  seeking  the  haunt®  or  the  aid  of  man, 
but  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  amongst 
nettles,  grass,  and  various  other  plants  now 
growing  rather  coarsely.  It  must  have  com¬ 
menced  flowering  early  in  May,  for  many  of 
the  plants  already  carry  ripe  seeds,  while 
the  flowering  will  continue  till  September. 
In  places  where  the  vegetation  is  short  the 
stems  of  the-  Forget-me-not  are  also  dwarf 
and  freely  branched.  Where  the  grass  isi 
long  the  Forget-mennot  has  made  a  strong 
endeavour  to  keep  itself  well  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  weeds,  and  the  stems  have  already 
in  such  cases  attained  a  length  of  18  in. 

Swiss  Holiday  Tours. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company  always  provide  for  tourists 
who-  would  like  to-  see  beautiful  scenery  on 
the  Continent.  At  present  they  b  ue  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  "  Holiday  Tours  in  Switzer¬ 
land  ’’  well  illustrated  with  views  of  the 
various  places  to-  which  interest  is  attached 
in  the  principal  playground  of  continental 
Europe.  Views  are  given  of  the  new  turbine 
steamer  “Brighton,”  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally.  A  map  on  a  small  scale  shows  the 
lines  of  route  along  which  touri-sts  like  to 
travel,  including  the  Lakes,  the  situations  of 
which,  are  shown.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  their  passenger  steamers', 
and  also  in  the  trains  for  the  comfort  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  ticket  arrangements  have  been 
reorganised.  Other  information  is-  also 
furnished,  together  with  the  prices  for 
various  districts,  this  being  usually  termed 
dull,  useful  information,  but  always  of  great 
importance  to  those  doing  the  Swiss  moun¬ 
tains. 

Excursionists  and  Poisonous 
Plants, 

It-  Avo-uld  seem  very  often  that  people  on  a 
holiday  from  town  are  very  much  like  cows 
let  into  the  meadows  in  spring.  They  are 
net  very  careful  a.s  to  what  they  eat,  as  if  all 
previous  experience  and  instinct  had  been 
lost.  It.  seems  that  a  number  of  urban  ex¬ 
cursionist's  in.  Wales  rooted  up>  and  com¬ 
menced  eating  some  portions  of  the  Water 
Dropwort.  It.  seems  strange  that  it. should 
occur  to  them  to  eat  the  plant  in  question, 
seeing  that  it  presents  no  very  inviting 
appearance,  nor  is  the  smell  of  it  particularly 
agreeable.  Only  about  two  years  ago  or  a 
little 'more,  ..a.  fatal  case  occurred  at  Putney, 
where  .some  boys  uprooted-  a  portion  of  the 
same  plant — namely,  Oenanthe  crocata.,  with 


fatal  results  to  one  of  the  boys.  It  is  net 
stated  yet  whether  any  fatality  has.  occurred, 
but  some  of  the  excursionists  were  very  bad, 
in  this  instance  having  mistaken  tire'  Water 
Dropwo-rt  for  Watercress.  It  seems  strange 
that  so  widely  different,  a  plant  could  have 
been  mistaken  for  one  so  familiar  with 
almost  every  householder.  Even  the  flavour 
does  not-  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
correct  the  mistake. 

Rose  Gloire  dc  Dijon. 

A  correspondent  of  thei  “  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ”  says  that  he  has  a  large  specimen 
of  the  above  Rose  growing  against  a  Avail  of 
his  house.  Last  year  it  bloomed  freely,  bub 
the  majority  of  the  Roses,  he  says-,  were 
Dog  Roses.  New  branches1  Avere  covered 
with  the  leaves  as-  well  as  the  blooms  of  the 
Dog  Rose.  He  avers  that  lie  did  not  prune 
the  Rose-,  but  left  it  to-  itself,  and  this  year 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  Dog  Rose  on  it,  but 
a  large  quantity  of  the  proper  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  We  are  afraid  the  observation  of  this 
Avrite-r  is  rather  faulty.  The  Rose  ini  ques¬ 
tion  could  not  degenerate  to  the  Dog  Rose, 
as.  it  did  net  spring  from  that  species.  We 
are  rather  afraid  lie  had  allowed  the  stock, 
possibly  a  Dog  Rose,  to  groAv  and  flower 
last  year,  and  if  he  did  not  prune  it  himself, 
possibly  some  of  the  other  inmates,  of  the 
house  performed  the  kindly  office  for  him. 
We  think  he.  will  have  to  be  a  little  more 
careful  in  his  observations. 

Plants  on  the  Leaves  of  Car- 
damine  pratensis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Limnean,  Society  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  A.  0.  Walker  exhibited 
viviparous  plants  of  the  above  species.,  and 
hei  considered  that  the  phenomenon  was  un¬ 
usually  manifest  this  year,  probably  duei  to 
the  abnormal  rainfall.  We  should  say  that 
it  is  a  very  common  characteristic  of  this 
plant,  and  needs  only  slight,  encouragement 
to  develop'  it.  in  full  activity  any  year.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  a  wild  state,  when 
the  plant  is  in  damp  or  -slightly  shaded  situa¬ 
tion,  s>,  a  young  plantlet  may  nearly  always 
be  found  at  the1  base  of  the  terminal  leaflet. 
Some  years  ago  we  received  a  small  speci¬ 
men  consisting  of  a  single  crown  with  a, 
floAver-stalk,  and  resolved  to  settle  the  quesr 
tion  of  its  capabilities  of  producing  these 
plantlets.  We  first  inserted  it  as  a  cutting- 
in  a  small  pot,  and  put  a  beUglasa  over  it  in 
order  to  aid  rooting.  When  the  leaves  of 
this  crown!  -attained  their  full  size  every  one 
of  them  produced  a  plantlet  in.  thei  situation 
named.  This-  we  pegged  on.  the  soil  around 
the  cutting,  and  early  in  the  autumn  we  were 
able  to  prick  out  a  box  of  plants.  This  made 
such  strong  growth  duiing  early  winter  and 
in  early  spring  that  every  one  of  them 
flowered  long-  before  the  plantlets  were  a 
year  old.  This  .shows  that  anyone  wishing 
to  propagate  the  plant  rapidly  may  do  so 
without  interfering  with  the  main  crown  of 
the  plant. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Aralias.  - — The  number  of  these  in  commerce  is  not  large,  but 
all  are  highly  ornamental  foliage  shrubs,  and,  owing  to>  the 
tropical  appearance  which  some  have,  they  are  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  mixed  shrubbery.  All  of  them  may  be  said  to 
succeed  in  any  moderately  good  soil,  and  are  perfectly  hardy, 
except,  perhaps,  in,  the  extreme  north  and  most  exposed  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Japanese  Aralia  or  Fatsia,  japonica  is 
probably  the  best  known,  and  largely  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  but 
it  succeeds  well  outside  if  given  a,  protected  position  where  cold, 
north-east  winds  cannot  hurt  the  foliage.  In  such  a  position  , 
it  forms  a  shrub  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in,  height,,  and  flowers 
during  late  autumn.  These  are  produced  in  large  umbels,  a, nidi 
are  ivory-white  in  colour,  but  asi  early  frosts  often  spoil  them, 
its  chief  beauty  is  in  the  handsome  pale  green  foliage. 

A.  mandsiohurica,  more  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Dimorpha.nthus  m and schu ri cusi,  is  certainly  one1  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  might  with  advantage  be  more 
extensively  used!,  for  when  seen  in  full  leaf  or  carrying  its) 
immense  racemes  of  creamy-white  flowers  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
admired.  The  foliage  isi  of  immense  size,  and  produced  gen¬ 
erally  from  the  tip  of  the  stem,  but  sometimes  also  from  side- 
growths',  and  ini  autumn,  assumes  a  pleasing  colour.  The  stems 
are  covered  with  sharp,  spines,  and  ini  winter  this  shrub,  has  a 
novel  appearance,  owing  to  its  rugged  bark  and  peculiar  habit 
of  growth.  Singly  in  the  shrubbery  it  makes,  ai  grand  speci¬ 
men,  and,  if  space  can  he  allowed,  a,  group'  makes  an,  imposing 
display  in  the  pleasure  grounds! 

The  variegated  form  of  this,  A.  mandschurica  albo-marginata, 
is  one  of  the  best  new  shrubs  that  have  been  introduced  for 
some  time.  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  form,  and  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  typical  plant,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
very  pleasingly  variegated  with  white,  which  give®  it  a,  most 
striking  appearance. 

A.  Maximowiezii  is  one  of  the  least,  known,  hut  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  shrub',  with  dark  green  foliage,  resembling  in  shape  and 
size  the  Castor-oil  plant- ;  hence  the  synonym,  Acanthopanax 
rioinifolia,  which  it  is  sometimes  known  as.  This  is  not  a,  fast 
grower,  and  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when,  grown 
as  a  standard,  so  that  its  beautiful  foliage  can,  be  seen,  above 
the  surrounding  subjects. 

A.  pent  apliylla  is  a  small-leaved  species,  very  deep'  green,  in 
colour,  and  forms  a  close  bush  of  medium  size.  This  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  mixed  border,  but  the  variegated  form  is  more 
conspicuous. 

Spiraea  bracteata. — This  species*,  like  many  other  Spiraeas, 
lias  white  flowers,  which  are  very  freely  produced  in  corymbs 
along  the  graceful  shoots.  It  is  certainly  on.e  of  the  best  of 
this  family,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  late  flowering,  a® 
it  is  not  seen  to  perfection  until  quite  the  first  week  in,  June, 
when,  many  others  are  over.  It  forms  a  spreading  busih,  with] 
slightly  drooping  branches',  and  does  not  appear  to  exceed  3  ft. 
in,  height. 

Climbing  Roses. — These  are  looking  remarkably  well  this 
season,  and  should  give  a  fine  display  of  bloom,.  That  ex¬ 
cellent  variety,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  is  the  first  to  flower 
with  us,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  growing  asi  a  Pillar  Rose, 
as  it  is  very  fast,  soon  reaching  a  height  of  15  ft.,  and  the 
bright  carmine  flowers  make  a  beautiful  display.  The  growths 
of  these  will  now  need  loosely  tying  in,  and  a,s  insect  peistisl 
are  sure  to  appear,  a  syringing  of  some  reliable  insecticide 
should  he  given  in  the  evening,  and  be  washed  off  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  clear  water.  To  clean,  the  plants  thoroughly  the 
syringing  should  be  repeated  in,  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Rosa  rugosa,  Blanche  Double  de  Coubert. — This'  is  a,  very 


fine  variety  of  the  well-known,  rugosa,,  with  semi-double  pure 
white  flowers,  which  are  deliciously  scented  and  excellent  for 
cutting  purpose®,  if  cut  before  the  buds  commence  to  expand, 
when  they  will  last  a  long  time  in  water.  It  forms  a  close,' 
spreading  bush,  and  either  for  bedding  or  as  single  specimens 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Roses.  A.  E  Thatcher 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cool  House . — The  various  species  which  are  classed  as 
suitable  for  cool-house  treatment,  such  as  Masdevallias,  Maxil- 
1  arias,  Milt  on  ins,  Restrepia®,  Pleurothallis,  Oncidiums  and 
O d on t oglossum s  suffer  more  from  excessive  heat  in  summer 
than  from  a,  reasonable  cold  period  in  winter.  The  principal 
cause,  perhaps,  for  this  is  in  the  fact  that  having  to  some 
extent  become  exhausted  from  the  strain  of  flowering,  the  more 
delicate  state  of  the  plant  has  less  resisting  power  to  withstand 
the  hot,  dry  condition®  of  the  summer  period,  and  shrinking 
of  pseudo-bulb, s  and  loss  of  foliage  are  the  general  results  from 
such  causes.  To  guard  against  and  diminish,  as  far  as  possible, 
these  undesirable  effects'  must  be'  the  principal  aim  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  plants. 

.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  one  of  the  chief  considera¬ 
tions.  There  are  cultivators  who  make  a  golden,  rule  that  the 
occupants  of  the  cool  house  must,  have  full  ventilation,  and, 
a.s  they  term  it,  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  plants  at  all 
times.  Now, -as  the  climatic  conditions  of  our  country  are  so 
varied  and  altered  by  situation,  to  follow  such  a  rule  and  grow 
the  plants  successfully  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  °The 
discretion  of  the  grower  in  the  application  of  the  best  methods 
must  therefore  determine  the  cultivation  and  the  production,  of 
results.  Thei  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Odontoglos- 
sums  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  has  been  remarkable. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  more  enlightenment  we  have  obtained 
by  experiments  that  have  been  radical  departures  from  the 
golden  rule  above  mentioned.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  cool  house  too  cold  in  winter.  That  normal 
conditions  of  55  deg.  are  preferable  to  permitting  the  ther¬ 
mometer  to  fall  below  50  deg.  That  free  circulation  and  the 
system,  of  wide-open,  ventilation  is  not  conducive  to  obtaining 
the  best  results,  only  under  certain,  conditions'  that  are  not 
frequently  obtainable.  It,  is  here  that  the  experience  and  close 
observation  of  the  cultivator  is  taxed  and  results  obtained, 
the  wide-open  ventilators  permitting  'the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  to  escape,  and  the  dry  conditions'  then  remaining 
being  generally  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  coohliouse  Orchids. 

It,  is  therefore  apparent  that  while  we  endeavour  to  provide 
ample  ventilation  about  the  plants,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  other  means  of  keeping  the 
house®  cool  during  spells  of  hot,  dry  weather  than  that  of  too: 
free  us©  of  the  roof  ventilation.  The  blinds  play  their  part 
towards  this  fend,  and  if  ample  space  is  left  between  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  roof  and  the  cn,nva,s  blinds,  so'  that  air  may  pass 
freely  over  the  glassi,  great  benefit®  are  obtainable. 

In  some  localities  and  with  different  aspects  of  the  house? 
additional  shading  may  be  required  for  the  next,  six  or  eight 
weeks.  A  few  mats  spread  along  the  roof  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  or  sprinkling  the  roofs  with  whitning  mixed  ir 
milk  and  a  little  sia.lt  added,  will  be  found  of  advantage.  Fre: 
quent,  damping  of  the  floors',  staging,  and  among  the  pots  will 
aid  the  supply  of  moisture  in,  the  atmosphere,  while  a  fine 
overhead  sp-ray  once  or  twice  a  day  will  also  be  beneficial  under 
favourable  outside  conditions.  H.  J. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Pines  — As  soon  as  the  earliest  batch  are  all  cut  and  the 
suckers  large  enough  to  pot  remove  the  old  stools,  fork  up 
the  plunging  material  andi  add  a  little  fresh,  if  need  be,  when 
the  succession  plants  can  be  thinned  out,  giving  them  a  2-ft. 
space  between  each  one.  Plants,  whether  in  flower  or  further 
advanced  to  maturity,  must  be  handled  carefully,  and  a, void 
tying  up  the  foliage,  if  possible,  while  shifting  the  plants  at 
either  one  of  the  stagesi  just  mentioned,  as  the  fruits  are 
easily  damaged.  Fruits  that  show  signs  of  colonring  seldom 
require  more  water  at  the  root  to  finish  them  off,  but  if  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  clear  water  only  should  be  given,  while 
those  that  are  still  swelling  will  take  water  once  or  twice  a 
week,  liquid  manure  and  guano  water  being  given,  alternately, 
and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  maintained  during  the 
day,  closing  between  3  and  4  p.m.  on,  bright  days,  the  house 
or  pit  running  up.  to  90  deg.  doing  no  harm  at  this  time  of 
year.  Pull  out  the  snekers  while  small  if  not  required  for 
propagation ;  but  I  advise  a  few  being  put  in  eveiy  month,  if 
procurable,  considering  that  a  better  succession  of  fruit  is 
maintained.  Repot  any  that  appear  to  require  more  root 
space,  and  do  not  overwater  for  a  few  weeks,  though  no  plant 
must  actually  get  dust- dry  at  this  season,  or  they  would  be 
throwing  up  fruit  of  a  miniature  size,  causing  disappointment 
all  round.  Now  we  are  having  real  summer  weather,  apply  a 
light  shade  on  the  sunny  side  from  10.30  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m., 
and  afford  full  ventilation  when  the  thermometer  registers 
85  deg.  in  the  structure,  giving  it  early  mornings,  and  increas¬ 
ing  it  gradually  as  the  power  of  the  sun,  acts'  on  the  same. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  retard  any  fruit,  remove  the  plant  a,  bit 
before  the  fruit  gets  too  ripe  to  an  early  Grape  or  Peach 
house,  where  a  free  circulation,  of  air  is  kept  during  the  day, 
and  a  lessor  amount  at  night. 

Peaches.- — The  earliest  fruits  will  have  'been  gathered  ere 
now,  which  will  allow  the  trees  to  be  again  syringed  once  or 
twice  daily,  using  a,  little  soap-suds  from  the  laundry,  if  red 
spider  lias  found  a  footing  while  the  crop1  was  ripening.  These 
early  trees  should  be  gone  over  and  the  shoots'that  have  borne 
fruit  this  season  cut  away  if  not  required  for  extension,  and 
apply  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  which  may  be  manorial,  if  it 
is  considered  thei  trees  stand  in  need  of  such ;  but  remember 
too  thick  wood  is  not  the  most  fruitful.  Give  the  tree®  as 
much  exposure  a®  possible,  and  a  strawy  mulch  will  prevent 
the  border  drying  so  rapidly  during  bright  weather.  Succes¬ 
sion  houses  will  be  coming  in,  now,  and  the  syringing  should 
be  lessened  as  the  fruits  ripen,  affording  plenty  of  ventilation 
by  day  and  a  nice  circulation  of  air  by  night,  which  will  add 
flavour  to  the  fruit,  which  must  be  examined  each  morning, 
gathering  what  are-  fit  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  fruit  or 
packing  room  for  a  day  before  sending  to  table.  Cool  or 
unheated  structures!  should  be  closed  about  4  p.m.  where  it  is 
necessary  toi  hasten  the  ripening ;  if  not,  and  it  is  requisite 
to  retard  them,  keep  the  house  wide  open  day  and  night,  but. 
well  syringing  the  trees  before  eight  in  the  morning,  and  again 
towards  5  p.m.  Avoid  watering  the  trees  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  if  possible,  otherwise  abundance  should  be  given  and  a 
mulch  applied.  If  thrushes  or  blackbirds  find  their  way  in, 
nets  should  be  put  over  the  ventilators,  or  they  quickly  spoil 
the  best  and  most  forward  fruits. 

Strawberries . — For  the  earliest  forced  batch  runners 
should  now  be  secured,  using  3-in.  pot®  filled  with  loamy  soil 
pressed  fairly  firm,  and  making  the  yonng  plant!  e-t  stationary 
with,  a,  small  peg.  Some  go  to  the  labour  of  plunging  the  pots 
m  the  ground,  but  considering  the  few  weeks  ere  they  are  fit 
to  Ire  cut  from  the  mother  plant  it  seems  unnecessary.  Pinch 
off  any  foliage  likely  to  shade  the  layers,  and  keep'  the  pot® 
constantly  moist,  using  a  rose  cam  for  the  purpose.  Royal 
Sovereign  still  holds  the  field  as  an  early  forcing  variety, 
Leader  answering  well  for  May  and  early  June  supply. 

Grape  Thinning. — This  should  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  month ;  early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  men  to 
perform  this  tedious  work,  when  the  houses  are  nice  and  cool, 


compared  to  what  they  are  after  a  hot  day.  Afford  ventila¬ 
tion  soon  after  6  a.m.  when  Lady  Downes  Grape  is  growing,  or 
scalding  will  take  place ;  in  fact,  it  is  wisest  to  leave  on  a 
chink  during  the  night.  Keep  the  borders  in  a  moist  state 
with  frequent,  manurial  waterings.  James  Mayne. 

Breton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Hippeastrums.  — -Established  plants  of  these  that  have  re¬ 
cently  flowered  sho.uld  be  afforded  liberal  treatment  for  the 
summer  months,  in  order  to  build  up1  strong  bulbs  for  flowering 
in  ensuing  years.  These  plants  are  deserving  of  every  atten¬ 
tion,  for  they  afford  a  gorgeous  display  in  the  temperate  house 
during  many  weeks  of  the  spring  months  unequalled  by  few 
others. 

At,  no  time  should  the  bulbs  be  dried  off  completely ;  but 
when  active  growdh  ceases  in  the  autumn,  the  supply  of  water 
must,  be  gradually  lessened,  and  the  -plants  placed  in  a  sunny 
position  in  any  cool  pit  or  greenhouse*,  where,  they  may  become 
matured  before  storing  away  for  the  winter. 

Violets. — There  are  several  methods  adopted  in  propagating 
the  required  number  of  plants  for  flowering  -under  glass  next 
winter.  I  invariably  divide  the  old  stools  when  flowering 
ceases,  and  select  the  strongest  of  the  yo-ung  crowns  to  form 
the  future  plant.  These  are  planted  singly  in  cold  frames  in 
nursery  lines  for  a  Tew  weeks;  they  are  then  lifted  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  border  under  a  wall  having  a  north  aspect  for  the 
summer.  The  results  have  been  all  one  could  desire.  The 
young  plants  should  be  transplanted  to  their  Summer  quarters 
before  the  sun)  becomes  excessively  hot,  and  they  should  be 
well  syringed  twice  daily.  Abundance  of  water  both  at  the 
root  and  overhead  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  check  that 
dreaded  past,  red  spider,  and  for  the  general  well-being  of  the 
plants.  If  for  any  reason  the  work  -of  planting  has  been  de¬ 
layed,  it  should  receive  immediate  attention)  so  that  the  plants 
have  time*  to  become  strong  before  lifting-time  in  September. 
A  light  mulch  of  spent  mushroom-bed  material  will  keep*  the 
roots  cool  and  moist  and  will  assist  them  materially  to  make 
quick,  robust  growth.  As  the  plants  re-establish  themselves, 
runners  will  be  produced,  and  these  must  be  assiduously  cut 
clean  off  at  regular  intervals,  thus  concentrating  the  whole 
energy  to  the  parent  plant.  F or  the  same  reason!,  any  blossoms 
that-  may  show  during  the  summer  should  be  removed.  Run  a 
Dutch  hoe  through  the  alleys  on  fine,  dry  days,  to'  keep  down 
weeds. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum. — To  increa.se  the  stock  of  these  use^ 
ful  berried  plants,  that  are  in  perfection  d tiring  the  dullest  part 
of  the  winter,  cuttings  may  be  inserted  when  they  attain  3  in. 
in  length,  or  seed-  may  be  sown  when  the  plants  are  cut  back  in 
April.  If  the  cultural  details  are  of  the  best,  good  plants  will 
result  from  either  mode.  Cuttings  readily  emit  roots  if  in¬ 
serted  in  light,  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  Cucumber  or  other 
warm  frame.  Pot  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  give  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  throughont  the  summer.  Old  plants  may  now  he  put 
out  in  fairly  rich  soil  in,  a  partially  shaded  border  in  the  open. 
To  promote  free  growth,  syringe  well  overhead  twice  daily. 
This  method  is  preferable  toi  retaining  the  plants  in  pots 
during  summer. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — A  good  time  to  sow  seed  of  these 
useful  plants  is  the  last  week  in  June  or  the  early  part  of 
July.  Seed  should  be  procured  from  a  reliable  firm  and  dis¬ 
tributed  thinly  and  evenly  on  the  surface  of  finely-sifted  sandy 
soil  in  pans'.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  the  pans  and  water 
the  soil  with  a  fine-rosed  cam  an  hour  or  two  before  sowing 
the  seed.  No  soil  should  he  used  for  covering,  but  a  sheet  of 
glass  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  pan,  covering  this  with 
moss,  which  should  be  kept  moist.  A  shelf  in  a  shady  p-art 
of  the  greenhouse  will  be  best  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
when  the  glass  should  be  removed  and  the  pans  placed  in  a 
cold  frame.  When  large  enough  to*  handle,  prick  off  thq 
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seedlings  into  other  pans,  where  they  may  remain  until  they 
become  large  enough  for  potting  singly  into  2-in.  pots.  Grow 
on  freely  in  a  frame  placed  in  a  cool  position  and  keep  shaded 
and  moist,  and  shift  on  into  larger  pots  as  required.  As  is 
well  known,  these  plants  are  subject  to  attacks  of  green  Aphis, 
but  they  can  easily  be  kept  down  by  frequent  light  fumigations. 
So  partial  arei  these  insects  to  the  young  succulent  leaves,  that 
if  this  is  not  persisted  in.  throughout  their  season  of  growth, 
disappointing  results  will  assuredly  follow.  K.  M. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mulching. — I  am  a  great  advocate  for  this  under  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  soils  and  localities  during  spells  of  hot 
summer  weather,  as  it  undoubtedly  conserves  the-  moisture  and 
prevents  the  cracking  and  opening  of  the  ground,  especially 
that  of  a  stiff,  retentive  nature.  Long  stable  litter  is  an 
excellent  material  for  the  larger-growing  kinds  of  vegetables, 
such  as  Runnel"  and  Broad  Beans,  Peasi,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Cauliflowers,  and  the  like.  Spent  liorse-droppings,  such  aa 
disused  Mushroom  beds  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  is 
capital  for  Onions,  Beetroot,  Carrots  and  similar  crops..  During 
the  past  few  years  I  have  found  short  grass  mowings  from 
the  lawnl  extremely  useful  in  preventing  the  Turnip  fly  doing 
any  seriousl  damage  toi  that  crop  if  a  small  quantity  is.  fre¬ 
quently  placed  between  the  plant®,  and  at  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed  cover  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about.  \  in. 

Peas.- — Make  the  final  sowing  of  a  reliable  variety  on  a 
south  border  or  some  other  warm  position,  sowing  the  seed  in 
well-prepared  trenches.  Attend  to  successional  sowings,  strictly 
guarding  against  the  plants'  being  overcrowded;  it  is  always 
wise  to  sow  about  a,s  thick  again  as  necessary,  and  when  2  in.  in 
height  remove  the  weaker  plants.  See  that,  these  never  suffer 
for  want  of  water  at  the  root;  apply  good  drench ings,  both 
clear  and  in  liquid  manure  form,  nothing  being  better  than  the 
drainings  from  the  farmyard  well  diluted.  The  watering  is 
best  done  during  the  evening.  *  Early  Peas  are  promising  well 
this  year,  being  fully  a.  fortnight  earlier  than  last  year,  treated 
under  similar  conditions.  To  induce  any  to  fill  quickly  after 
a  fair  amount  of  pods  are  siet,  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
growth  and  syringe  freely  about  4  o’clock  on  fine  afternoons. 

Cauliflowers. —  These  will  now  be  coming  on  apace  in  the 
open  ground,  and  to  ensure  perfect  heads  these  will  have  to 
be  looked  over  daily  both  for  slugs  and  caterpillars.  The 
former  are  very  fond  of  feeding  on  the  crowns  just  as  they  are 
forming,  which  means  that  when  it.  is  further  developed  it  is 
sadly  disfigured  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  of  any  use.  Should 
these  be  turning  in  too  quickly,  they  may  be  pulled  and  hung 
head  downwards,  in  a  cool  place  before,  too  far  advanced,  when 
they  will  keep  many  days  in  good  condition  if  syringed  occa¬ 
sionally.  Ply  the  hoe  frequently  betwee.nl  later  crops  of  early 
and  Autumn  Giant,  and  make  several  more,  plantings  from 
seed  siown  at  various  dates,  the  last,  being  about,  the  end  of 
April  or  first  week  in.  May,  thus  ensuring  an  uninterrupted 
supply  until  the  earlier  Broecolis  are  ready  to  take,  their  place. 

Coleworts. — Two  or  three  sowings  of  these,  should  be  made 
in  every  kitchen  garden,  as  few  vegetables  are.  more  serviceable 
or  appreciated  in  nearly  all  households'.  The  first  should  at 
once  be  made  in  a  fairly  cool  part,  of  the  garden ;  we  always 
rely  on  two  varieties — namely,  Rosette  and  London.  Hardy 
Green.  Sow  the  seeds  t.lfinly  in  beds  broadcast,  and  protect 
against  birds,  and  two.  other  sowings,  at  intervals  of  a.  fortnight 
will  ensure  a  succession  of  sweet  little  heads  right  through  the 
winter. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  — Keep,  the  surface  soil  constantly  stirred 
between  those  already  planted,  and  make  good  any  vacancies., 
and  another  good  breadth  should  be  put.  out  for  later  use. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — If  not  already  done,  the  frames  which 
have  been  sheltering  these  should  now  be  entirely  removed, 
and  plants  which  are  in  full  bearing,  and  have  been  for  some 
weeks  past,  should  receive  a  good  mulching  of  chopped  turfy 


loam,,  horse-droppings  and  leaf-soil,  when  they  will  take  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  continue  to  bear  on  till  the  autumn. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  will  need  constant  attention  by  way 
of  stopping  and  thinning  the  growths,  and  use  every  endeavour 
to  keep,  the  plants  in  a  strong,  clean:,  healthy  condition  bv 
giving  frequent  mulchings,  in  slight  quantities  a,t  a  time,  of 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf-soil.  The  roots,  must  be  kept  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  washing  in  a.  small  application  of  patent 
manure  weekly.  On  the  first  approach  of  insect  life  fumigate 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession ;  keep  the  fruit  cut  when 
of  a  fair  size,  placing  their  ends  in  water,  and  stand  in  a  cool 
room  ;  admit  air  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  and  syringe  and 
shut,  up  early  in  the.  afternoon.  Make  another  sowing  of  seed 
in  small  pots.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens.,  Elstree. 


Hybrid  Primroses. 

So  much  has  been  written  about,  these  hardy  flowers  that 
little  can  be  recorded,  save  that  readers  who  do  not.  live  in 
close  towns  should  prepare,  to  sow  seed  of  these  grand  spring 
bloomers. 

It  will  pay  one  to  visit  a  garden  where  a  good  strain  is 
cultivated,  in  order  to  fully  grasp  their  value. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  tha,i  none  can  surpass  the  hybrids 
of  Storrie’s,  and  a  shilling  packet  will  provide  a  stock  that  can 
be  increased  annually  by  division. 

I  have,  now  in  bloom  about.  300  strong  plants,  the  result  of 
sowing  in  1902.  Each  plant  after  flowering  is.  divided  into 
two  or  three',  and  planted  on  a  nursery  bed  of  unmanured  soil. 
Here  they  make  strong  roots,  and  lift,  grandly  in  the  autumn. 

Two  beds  containing  100  apiece  are  situated  in  the  hottest 
part  of  my  garden,  in  a.  full  south  aspect  on  rather  light  soil 
dressed  with  cow  dung,  and,  being  close  to  the  house,  the  deli¬ 
cious  Wallflower  perfume  literally  smites  the  nostrils.  I  have 
not  seen  it  mentioned  that  Primroses  have  a  good  scent,  but  it 
is  so.. 

The  wondrous  purples,  carmines,  crimsons,  browns,  whites, 
etc.,  are  marvels  of  the  hybridist’s  art,  and  growers  of  the  P. 
sinensis  might  well  sigh  for  such  colours. 

The  majority  of  these  hardy  Primroses  produce,  the  flowers 
on  Polyanthus  stems,  and  thisr  makes  them  more  valuable,  as 
they  stand  well  up  above^the  strong  foliage. 

I  have  several  whites  with  a  yellow  eye,  which  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  larger  pips  and  trusses  than.  I  ever  saw  on  a  greenhouse 
Primula.,  and  such  plants  may  be  lifted  and  potted  and  stood 
in  a.  cool  house  or  in  a.  window  without  injury,  providing  that 
they  are.  afterwards  planted  in  the.  nursery.  To.  attempt  them 
in  pots  indoors  through  the  winter  is  ruinous.  They  require 
absolutely  no.  protection.  They  may  look  woe-begone  under 
the.  winter’s  icy  breath,  but.  early  April  sees  them  well  on  the 
move.  They  are  in  full  glory  till  the  end  of  May,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  beds  to  be  cleared  for  summer  subjects.  A  few  poor 
specimens  naturally  appear  from  a  packet,  of  seed,  and  these 
should  be  discarded.  Seed  saving  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
unless  crossing  is  practised.  Birds  are  troublesome,  and  I 
am  compelled  t’o  shoot  them,  a.nd  hang  on  sticks  over  the  beds. 
Cotton  has  little,  terrors  for  country  birds,  I  find,  the  gun  and 
paraffin  spray  being  the  only  remedies.  The  latter  I  have 
found  useful  to  save  dormant,  fruit  buds,  Peas,  etc.,  but  it 
cannot  he.  used  on  expanded  flowers ;  hence  the.  slaughter  of 
all  birds  that  practise  the  destructive  methods  of  picking  buds 
and  flowers  to.  pieces.  ■  4. 


The  Life  of  a  Seed. — The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  making  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extreme  vitality  of  seeds.  Over  a  hundred  species  of  plants 
have  been  packed  in  a  soil  consisting  of  dry  clay  enclosed  in 
pots,  and  buried  at  varying  .depths  underground — 8  seeds  at 
a  depth  of  6  in.,  12  at  a  depth  of  20  in.,  and  a  third  set  of  12 
at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  At  the  end  of  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  15,  20, 
25.  30.  40,  and  50  years  a  set  from  each  depth  will  be  exhumed 
and  tested. 
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Potato  Novelties — Then  and  Now. 

The  present  year  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  on  record. 

Every  experimental  cultivator  of  this  fine  root  will  be  on.  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  to  see  the  results  in  costly  sorts  com¬ 
parable  to  others  in  far  less  price,  and  possibly  better  standing. 
When  the  Messrs.  Dean  Bros,  annually  issued  their  tract-like 
descriptive  little  brochure — for  it  was  something  more  than  a 
catalogue — some  thirty  years  ago  in  about  fifty  of  the  most 
popular,  distinctive,  and  newest  varieties  of  Potato®,  and  a 
few  were  quoted  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  conservative  growers  asked 
themselves  if  the  Messrs.  Dean  “  took  ’em  to  be  crackit  in 
the  protuberance  above  the  shoulders,  and  what  ‘  Ealing  ’ 
virtues”  such  quotations  were  possessed  with.  Now,  ugh  !  in¬ 
stead,  the  price  is  nearly  double  in  shillings  for  single  plants. 

Truly,  “  Paddy’s  darlints  ”  were  never  in  such  love,  and 
what  ogling  at  eyes  there  be  of  Eldorados,  North  era.  Stars, 
Discoveries',  etc.,  as  gems  of  brilliant  lustre.  Yet,  for  disease 
resisters,  it  is  questionable  if  we  shall  ever  see  or  have  better 
sorts  than  the  American  and  Anglo-American.  Truly,  quality 
was  lacking  in  some,  but  were  as 
round  as  acorns  then,  when  others 
were  masses  of  putrefaction.  Will 
the  present  sorts  do  more  for  us 
now?  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
taste  has  mere  to  do  with  “  pocket  ” 
than  “  palate.”  Ah,  well,  farmers 
have  long  had  a  saying  that  as 
“  Money  makes  the  mare  go,”  so  the 
presumption  is  noble  tubers  can  be 
got  to  go  the  same  way,  too.  The  - 
stimulation  to  hybrid  pedigree  sorts 
from  the  seed  Apple  is  certainly  in 
the  ascendant,  for  already  the 
market  is  becoming  flooded  with 
sorts  of  more  or  less  worth.  And  the 
newly  formed  N.P.S.  will  require  a 
very  strong  hand  to'  crack  duplica¬ 
tions.  Still,  we  cannot,  do  without 
newer  blood,  and  experimental 
stages  must  be  in  the  line  of  route. 

What  the  products  will  be  under 
normal  conditions  of  culture  we 
shall  have,  patiently  to  watch,  wait, 
and  taste.  The  following  in  the 
group  are :  No.  1,  Discovery ;  2, 

Lymm  Grey ;  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 

4,  Northern  Star  ;  5,  Eldorado;  6, 

Evergood.  The  last.,  although  oldest 
on  the  market,  five  years  since,  at 
about  £400  per  ton,  is  fairly  well 

established  as  a  good  all-round  sort,  and  our  faith  is  such  in 
it  that  we  have  cut  up  and  planted  10  tons  of  seed. 

B.  Lockwood. 


Primula  Sieboldii. 

This  Primula,  in  its  numerous  varieties,  is  so  seldom  met 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  has  such  great  merits,  that  I  am 
moved  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  beauty,  utility,  and  cul¬ 
tivation,  now  that  it  is  charming  us  by  adding  its  quota  to  the 
beauties  of  the  spring  flowers. 

The  flowers  of  these  Primulas  include  a  great  variety  of 
shades  of  colour,  from  the  deepest,  crimson  to  the  purest  white. 

Well-grown  plant®  are  well  furnished  with  their  beautifully 
toothed  leaves  of  a  delicate  shade  of  green,  adding  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  plants. 

As  to  the  utility  of  these  plants,  they  can.  be  used  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration  in  early  spring ;  they  can  be  used  for 
massing  in  the  partem  along  with  other  spring  bedders ;  they 
can  be  used  in  the  mixed  herbaceous  bed  or  border ;  and  they 
can  be  grown  in  permanent  beds. 


The  last-named  system  is  the  one  we  mostly  pursue  with 
them,  with  great  success.  We  grow  them  in,  4-ft.  beds  on  a 
border  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  Dog-tooth  Violets  Scillas 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  late  Tulips,  etc. 

We  plant  just  after  the  foliage  has  died  down,  but  it  can  be 
done  with  more  or  less  success  any  time  during  the  resting 
season,  except  during  the  months  of  December  and  January. 
As  to  soil,  they  prefer  a  light,  rich  one ;  in  fact,  this  is  necessary 
to  their  -successful  cultivation  ;  old  potting  soil,  leaf-soil,  road 
grit  from  under  trees,  and  sand  are  all  valuable  for  making 
up  the  beds,  sand  only  being  necessary  on  heavy  soils  like  our 
own.  The  rhizomes  should  be  planted  not  too  deep-  at  about 
8  in.  apart,  and  get  a  watering  after  the  operation  is  finished. 
After  the  first  season  the  beds  should  get  an  annual  top-dressing 
in  spring  before  growth  commences  with  some  light  rich 
material,  such  as  that  recommended  for  making  up  the  beds. 

In  using  these  plants  for  -spring  bedding  in  the  parterre,  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  plants  that-  have  been 
to  own  one  season  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  in.  the  reserve 
ground.  After  flowering  they  can  be  broken  up  and  again 
transferred  to  the  reserve  ground  or  planted  in,  permanent 


beds!  The  above  remarks  also  apply  to  plants  for  gentle  forc¬ 
ing,  only  these  -should  be  potted  up  in  autumn  and  wintered 
in  cold  frames,  a  portion  of  the  stock  being  brought  on  in  a 
Peach  house  or  other  slightly  heated  structure,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  kept  in-  cold  frames  till  coming  into  flower.  I  cannot 
heartily  recommend  these  beautiful  flowers  for  the  mixed  bed  or 
border,  as  the  soil  of  the  average  herbaceous  bed  or  border  is 
hardly  to  their  liking. 

When  thus  used,  instead  of  planting  single  clumps,  I  advise 
to  plant  in  clump®  of  three  or  more,  when  it  will  be  practicable 
to  give  them  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  some  light  rich 
soil,  first  at  planting  time,  and  afterwards  in  the  way  of  annual 
top- dressings. 

The  varieties  of  this  Primula  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  I  select  a  few. 

Queen  of  Whites  and  a-lba  grandiflora  are  both  excellent 
whites ;  Vivid  and  Brilliant  are  two1  fine  crimsons,  the  latter 
being  the  deepest-  shade  I  know.  Magenta-  Queen  is  a  very  fine 
magenta,  and  amongst  the  purples  Purple  King  and  Gem  are 
amongst  t-hs  best.  Some  of  the-  varieties,  such  as  Charmer,  are 
beautifully  pencilled,  but  for  my  own  part  T  prefer  the  seifs. 

C.  C. 


Photo  by 
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4,  Northern  Star  ; 


Frank  Crossland,  Lindley. 
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5,  Eldorado  ;  6,  Evergood. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Coombc  Wood. 

There  is  such  a  wealth,  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  and 
climbers  in  the  C'oomhe  Wood  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  that  a  visit  of  in¬ 
spection!  is  always  well  repaid.  No  better  time  could  be 
selected  for  a  visit  than  May  and  June,  but  something  will  be 
found  in  bloom  throughout  the  summer.  Our  visit  was  made 
late  in  May,  so  that  'any  reference  to  plants  in  flower  would 
mostly  apply  to  the  end  of  that  month  and  the  beginning  of 
June. 

The  splendid  Acer  palmatum,  25  ft.  by  “25  ft.,  is  ini  grand 
form  a.s  to  foliage  this  year,  being  a-  living  mass  of  delicate 
greenery.  This  is  probably  the  original  plant  introduced. 
A.  p.  involutum  has  more  finely  divided  leaves  and  white  edge®. 
Magnolia  stellate  rosea,  8  ft.  high,  was.  a  mass  of  pink,  just  ai 
little  previously.  Another  grand  specimen  was  Corpus  macro- 
phylla,  30  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  trusses  of  white  flowers 
during  the  present  month.  This  is  also  the  original  plant. 
Interesting  also'  is  an  evergreen.  Japanese  Oak,  named  Quercus 
acuta.,  25  ft.  high,  an.d  having  leaves  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  The 
Lilacs  were  also,  in  splendid  form,  including  Syringa.  Marshal 
de-  Bassompierrei,  with  large  trusses  of  double,  lilac-purple 
flowers.  The  pure  white  Marie  Legraye  is  a  well-known,  standard 
variety.  Two  of  the  Persian  Lilacs  flowered  splendidly 
namely,  Syringa  persica  and  S.  p,.  alba,.  We  never  fail  to 
admire  the  original  plant  of  Euoryphia  pinnatifolia,  which  has 
now  attained  the  height  of  15  ft.  We  always  wonder,  however, 
that  this  splendid  shrub  should  remain  a  stranger  in  most 
gardens.  The  flowers,  may  be  compared  to  a  large  single  white 
Rose,  with  longer  stamens  than,  usual  and  evergreen  foliage. 
Another  specimen  worthy  of  special  mention,  is  Cornu®  braohy- 
poda,,  25  ft,,  high,  and  laden  with  flowers  on;  the  point  of  expan¬ 
sion.  Little-known  shrubs  are  Hamamelis  mollis,  the  original 
plant,  with  leaves  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  in  that  respect,  differ- 
ing  from  the  better-known,  specie®.  Close  by  was  H.  zuccarin- 
iana,  with  dark  green  foliage.  A  rare  plant  is  Abelia  triflora,, 
12  ft.  high  fully  exposed,  and  flowering  for  a  long  period  from 
June  onwards.  The  balloon-shaped  deep  rose  flowers  of  Mag¬ 
nolia  Lenne  are  very  handsome.  The  Hawthorn-scented  Eseal- 
lonia  philippiana  flowers  very  freely  here.  The1  same  may  be 
said  of  E.  langleyensis,  a  hybrid  with  pink  flowers.  Another 
practically  unknown  plant  to  the  fraternity  is  A  de®  carpus 
decorticans,  3  ft,,  to  4  ft.  high-,  with  racemes  of  goldenr-yellow 
pea-shaped  flower's.  The  leave®  arei  so  densely  arranged  that 
the  branches  resemble  long  bottle  brushes.  Stuartia  Pseudo- 
Camellia  is  going  to  flower  well  this  year.  Very  handsome 
Deutzias  were  D.  discolor  grandiflora,  with  purple  buds  and 
white  inside ;  D.  gracilis  rosea,  with  rosebuds  and  pink 
flowers ;  D.  campanula, ta,  very  floriferous  and  white  ;  D.  kal- 
miae-flora,  with  pink  flowers  ;  and  D.  discolor  purpurescens, 
with  purple  buds  and  white  inside.  All  of  these  are  practically 
new  plants  of  great  beauty. 

In  passing  through  the  nursery  we  came  upon  another  very 
choice  variety  of  Lilac — namely,  Michael  Buchner,  with  dense 
erect  thyrses  of  flowers,  purple  in  bud  and  lilac  afterwards. 
Acer  palmatum  palmatifidum  is  a  very  finely  cut  form  of 
Japanese  Maple  of  a  light  green,  and  very  graceful.  A  plant 
of  Daphniphyllum  glaucesoens,  8  ft.  high  and  full  of  flowers,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  has  leaves  3  in.  to  6  in,, 
in  length.  An  uncommon,  species  of  Abelia,  is1  A.  serrata,  about 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,,  with  funnel-shaped  white  flowers  spotted 
with  orange  inside.  One  of  the  choicest  of  the  Guelder  Roses 
i«  Viburnum  macrooephalum.  One  of  the  darkest  and  richest 
coloured  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Quince  is  Cydooia  japoniea 
Simoni,  with  brilliant  crimson-red  flowers.  Another  beautiful 
Maple  worth  mention  is  Acer  vitifolium,  with  nine-lobed  leaves 
of  beautiful  outline. 

The  nurseries  here  are  beautifully  situated,  with  a,  great 
hollow  surrounded  by  high  ground,  on  one  side  sheltered  by 
wood's, ,  so  that  the  visitor  in,  looking  down'  upon,  the  hollow 


when  the  Rhododendrons  are  in  bloom  witnesses  a  very  hand¬ 
some  display  indeed,  and  affording  a  picture  that  might  well 
be  copied  in  similar  situations  in  private  grounds.  We  need 
not  here  describe  any  large  number  of  the  Rhododendrons, 
which  are  always  well  grown,  but  we  could  not  fail  to  admire 
Pink  Pearl,  having  huge  trusses  of  bloom  9J  in.  ini  diameter, 
and  rivalling  or  even  outdoing  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
,of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  under  glass.  The  flowers  of 
Cynthia  are  brilliant  red  and  highly  conspicuous1  at  a,  distance. 
They  are  also,  large  by  comparison  with  their  relations,  the 
hybrid  forms  of  R.  pontioum.  Prometheus  is  also  brilliant  red, 
spotted  with  crimson  on  the  upper  side. 

Attention  is  given  here  to  the  modern  custom  of  growing 
many  plants  in  the  form  of  standards,  which  often  come  in 
handy  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  especially  in  pots  and  tubs. 
A  large  number,  however,  are  planted  out,  including  Cytisus 
fiore  albo,  with  white  flowers.  C.  purpureus  pendulus  may  be 
described  as  a,  weeper*,  with  drooping  branches  and  pale  purple 
flowers.  C.  supinus  is  less  common,  and  has  yellow  flowers, 
with  a,  brown,  blotch  on  the  standard.  Those  of  C.  elongatus 
are  white,  tinted  with  yellow  and  purple.  The  brown-winged 
Broom  (C.  scoparius  andreanus)  is  n,ow  well  known,  and  one 
of  the  best.  A  new  variety  is  C.  purpureus  incarnatus,  with 
larger  flowers  than  the  type,  opening  pink  and  becoming  deep 
purple.  A  much  smaller-growing  plant,  is  Genista  prostrata, 
having  a  profusion  of  small  golden, -yellow  flowers. 

In  passing  through  the  new  plant  grounds  we'  noted  many 
splendid  specimens,,  the  originals  of  many  introductions,  made 
by  Messrs.  Veitch.  A  very  handsome  Magnolia  is  M.  Watsoni, 
with  eight,  ohovate  creamy-white  sepals,  red  filaments,  and 
paler  anthers.  The  flowers  are  also  very  fragrant,  making 
this  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  Magnolias.  A  very  curious'  plant 
is  Meliosma  myriantha,  having  white  panicles  of  sweetly 
scented  flowers  and  oblong  leaves  6  in.  to  8  in,,  in  length  and 
closely  resembling  those  of  a  Sweet,  Chestnut.  Corn, us  brachy- 
poda  variegata  forms  a  silvery-white  tree  30  ft.  in  height,  and 
highly  conspicuous,,  even,  from  a.  distance,  owing  to1  the  amount 
of  variegation.  A  fine  form  of  Hop  Hornbeam  (Carpi  n  us 
caudatus)  is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  pendulous 
catkins.  Here  we  must  mention  two  very  ornamental  Japanese 
trees  much  neglected,  considering  their  beauty.  Styr'ax 
Obas'sia,  25  ft.  high,  with  very  large  leave®,  may  he  considered 
somewhat  stiff,  but,  the  large  snow-white  flowers  are  very  hand¬ 
some.  Altogether  more  graceful,  with  numerous  twiggy 
branched  and  myriads  of  smaller  white  flowers  is  Styrax 
japoniea..  Clerodemdrons  are  usually  regarded  a®  greenhouse 
plants,  hut.  C.  trichotomum  stands  20  ft.  high,  thus  giving  a 
clear  conception,  of  its  hardiness.  It  also,  flowers  well  in  autumn. 
The  Fringe  tree  of  China  (Qhionanthus  retusu®)  forms  a,  bushy 
tree  20  ft.  high,  and  bears  sweet-scented  white  flowers. 

Besides  the  species  of  Dogwoods  already  mentioned,  Cornus 
flo-rida  peodula  is  worthy  of  note  on,  accoimt  of  its  drooping 
branches  and  large  white  bracts.  It  stands  10  ft.  high  and 
flowered  early  in  May.  The,  Maples  are  usually  very  character¬ 
istic  in  having  palmately  lobed  leaves,  but  there  are  a  few 
striking  exceptions,  including  Acer  distylum,  a  Japanese  tree 
with  leave®  closely  resembling  the  common.  Lime.  The  pale 
yellow  flowers1  are  produced  in1  erect  racemes,  thus  differing 
from  the  common  Sycamore.  Although  having  little  or  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Pea  family,  nevertheless  Caesalpinia,  japoniea 
belongs  to  that  order,  and  has  bipinnate  leaves,  with  large 
trusses  of  yellow  flowers,  here  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Those  few  gardener®'  who  already  possess  it  usually  grow  it 
upon  a  wall,  hut  here  it  forms  a,  sort  of  trellis  fully  exposed.  A 
distinct  variety  of  the  Japanese  Guelder  Rose  is  Viburnum 
tomentosum  Maries-ii,  having  the  flowers  of  the  ray  white,  and 
forming  a  little  tree  8  ft.  L>  10  ft.  high.  The  hardy ‘Orange, 
Citrus  trifolia, ta,  forms,  a,  large  bush  and  ha-s  flowered  freely 
this  year.  Compared  with  the  common,  Orange,  the  petals 
have  remarkably  long  claws. 

In  other  parts1  of  the  grounds,  the  Hawthorns,  including 
Paul’s  Scarlet,  rendered  the  air  fragrant,  and  that  indeed  was 
the  case  in,  many  situations  where  sweet-scented  shrubs  were 
flowering,  as  the  atmosphere  was  close  and  moist,  and  as  if 
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about  to  rain.  Amongst  the  Hydrangeas  we  noted  H.  hortensis 
Veitohi,  having  the  large  outer  or  ray  flowers  pure  white.  On 
the  contrary,  H.  japonica  Mariesii  has  pink  rays,  often  tinted 
with  blue.  Other  valuable  shrubs  better  known  to  gardeners) 
were  Viburnum  plicatum,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.  ph,  Wistaria 
chinensis,  W.  c.  alba,  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  Weigela  Eva 
Ratlike,  Zemobia  speoiosa,  with  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers, 
and  Azaleas  in,  great  variety.  Less  well  known  are  Olearia, 
Gunnii,  with  small  grey  leaves  and  white  flowers ;  Abelia  flori- 
bmida,  with  large  deep  rose-purple  flowers  and  requiring  a  very 
favourable  situation  out  of  doors,  but  making  a  fine  greenhouse 
plant;  Philadelphus  Lemoinei,  a  small-leaved  hybrid,  with 
white  flowers  ;  Yucca  filamentosa.  variegata,  and  Y.  gloriosa 
variegata,  both  with  broad  wliite  margins  to  the  leaves  and 
veiy  handsome.  Clematis  were  represented  under  glass  by 
Elsa  Spath,  with  blue  flowers  ;  Mine,  le  Coultre,  white ;  and 
Nelly  Moser,  lilac,  with  a  broad  purple  central  band. 


A  Hybrid  Saxifrage. 

Our  illustration  represent®  a  Saxifrage  which  we  were  in¬ 
clined  at  first  to  regard  as  a  variety  of  the  now  well-known 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis,  but  after  some  consideration, 
and  an  examination  of  the  more  typical  forms  of  the  last-named 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  the 
parentage  of  which  would  be  indicated  by  S.  Cotyledon  x 
S.  Hostii.  It  indeed  takesi  a  place  alongside  of  S.  macnabiana, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  a,  hybrid,  and  in  our  opinion,  of  the 
same  parentage  a®  the  plant  we  have  under  notice,  unless  we 
substitute  S.  Aizoon  for  S.  Cotyledon.  For  some  time  past,  we 
have  noted,  however,  that  S.  macnabiana  produces  very  large 
leaves  when  the  rosettes  are  not  too'  crowded.  This  year  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  we  have  had  under  observation  are  so  much 
larger  than  usual  that  we  should  surmise  the  parentage  is  the 
same  a,s  in  the  plant  described  below. 

The  hybrid  under  notice  is  of  more  recent  origin,  plant® 
having  been  brought  to  Kew  about  six  years  ago.  The  leave® 
are  spathulate  and  serrate),  similar  to  those  of  the  plants  we 
have  named  in  the  parentage:,  holding  an  intermediate  position 
as  to  width  between  the  two1.  The  flower-stem  varies  from, 
li  ft,,  to  2J  ft.,  if  grown  strongly,  and  is  rather  thinly  branched 
from  near  the  base,  each  branch  carrying  numerous  flowers 
intermediate  between  the  parents  in  size.  The  petals  are  re¬ 
latively  broad,  obovate,  white)  with  a  cluster  of  crimson-red 
spots  near  the  base.  Indeed,  the  spots  are  the  brightest,  of 
any  that  we  have  noticed.  We  shall  mow  give  a,  few  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  separate  it  from  its  allies. 

S.  macnabiana  has  broader  and  rather  shorter  petals,  a®  a 
rule,  and  they  are  spotted  nearly  all  over  the  surface  with 
rosy-purple  or  crimson  spots,  as  they  seem  to  vary  in  intensity 
in  different  individuals.  Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  has,  long  narrow, 
whit©  petals,  without  any  spots  whatever.  The  side  branches 
of  the  'stem  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  plant  under 
notice,  but,  especially  the  form  S,  C.  pyramidalis.  The  hybrid 
has  few  main  branches  by  comparison  with  the  last-named, 
b.  Hostii  has  spotted  flowers,  and  in  S.  H.  superha  these  are  well 
marked,  so,  that  this  is  the'  origin,  of  the  spots  in  the  new  plant. 

,  specimen  from  which  our  photograph  was  taken  was 
given  us  by  Messrs.  J.  Clieal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  who 
seemed  to'  have  been  growing  it  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  'selection  from  S.  Cotyledon  pyramidalis. 

The  Saxifrages  of  this  group1  are  not  particular  in  the  matter 
of  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained  in  winter,  and  those  who 
have  heavy  soils  could  improve  them  to  the  liking  of  the  Saxi- 
iages  by  means  of  sand  and  grit  or  granite  chips.  The  best 
oi  m  of  development  is  obtained  from  plants  grown  in  pot®, 
ecause  they  can,  them  lie  given  special  treatment.  Although 
■  is  plant®  are  hardy,  a  frame  should  be  used  for  sheltering  the 
pots  in,  order  to  keep  out  the  wet  during  rainy  times.  As  the 
pots  required  need  not  be  very  large,  the  soil  may  consist 
mainly  of  fibrou®  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sufficient 
sand  to  make  the  superfluous  moisture  drain  away  freely. 


Only  one  crown  should  be  allowed  in  a  pot,  and  the  cultivator 
may  begin  with  any  size  he  likes,  although  the  larger  crowns 
will  sooner  reach  the  flowering  stage.  If  medium-sized  crowns 
are  put  into  thumb  pots  in  spring  and  att ended  to  in,  the  matter 
of  watering,  they  will  ®oiom  require,  a,  shift  into  a  larger  size. 
As  a  rule,  large  specimens  may  be  grown  in  48-sized  pots,  if 
carefully  attended  to'.  If  badly-shaped  crowns  are  noticed 
amongst  the  plants  during  summer,  these  may  be  discarded  as 
unworthy  of  further  attention. 

The  final  potting  should  at  least  be  completed  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  well  permeated  with 
roots  before  winter.  In  spring  all  the  stranger  plants  will  com- 
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mence  throwing  up  their  flower-stems,  and  diming  this  period 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  During  the  growing 
season  every  sucker  should  be  removed  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  energy  of  the  plant  in  the  single  crown.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  tried  this  will  find  the  little  necessary  trouble  amply 
rewarded  by  a  splendid  display  of  bloom  in.  May  and  .Time, 
The  plants  may  be  transferred  to  a  greenhouse  or  cool  con¬ 
servatory  when,  they  commence  toi  bloom.  The  effect  amongst 
the  ordinary  occupant®  is  very  pleasing. 


Apples  from  Australia. — The  best  dessert  Apples  that  our 
kinsmen  in  South  Australia  can  send  us  are  5d.  per  pound,  and 
others  at  4d,  per  pound  and  3d.  per  pound. 
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The  Staking  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Various  are  the  ways  adopted  to  stake  these  plants  so.  a-s 
to  make  them  showy  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  a 
question  that  is  often  asked  by  many  readers,  how  can  they 
stake  them  without  drawing  them  together  and  do  away  with 
the  stiff  look  they  have? 

The  following  method  may  be  useful  to  those  whoi  would 
like  to  see  Asters',  Phloxes  and  plants  of  a  like  nature  grown 
in  a  more  natural  state.  Instead  of  staking  them  with  canes  or 
wooden  stakes,  get  some  nice  “  Spruce  branches,”  and  use  them, 
in  place  of  stakes ;  three  or  four,  so  that  they  will  meet  round 
the  plant  without  being  too  tight.  Them  tie  top  and  bottom 
with  oakum  to  keep  them  together  (put  branches  about  1  in. 
or  2  in.  in  the  inside  of  Asters,  etc.,  so  as  to  allow  some  shoots 
to  cover  the  outside),  and  with  a  little  care  train  up  the  shoots 
to  get  them  to  go  equally  all  over  the  branches',  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  beautiful  they  look  when  in  flower. 
Some  will  be  inclined  to  think  'these  Spruce  stakes  will  look 
bare  and  unsightly ;  but  only  for  a  few  weeks,  then  they  will 
show  off  these  plants  to  their  full  advantage,  which  will  not  look 
drawn  together  in  a  bunch,  as  when  tied  to  stakes. 

This  method  is  also  a  great  saving  of  time  in  a  garden,  where 
there  is  a  lot  to  do,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  staking. 

The  same  applies  to  beds  of  Poppies,  Nigella,  and  annuals 
of  the  same  habit,  only  using  smaller  branches  and  putting 
round  the  outside  of  the  bed,  also  some  zig-zag  through  the 
bed  to  keep  them  up  during  a  high  wind  or  heavy  rains. 

Aster. 

Begonia  President  Carnot. 

This  beautiful  flower  is  adapted  to  invite  favour  at  any  time 
if  grown  even  moderately  well.  Such  phraseology,  however,  is 
not  befitting  when  the  plant  is  well  cultivated.  I  consider  it 
is  them  majestic. 

On  entering  a  house  in  which  one  of  these  is  situated,  not 
only  does  it  attract  the  eye  at  the  first  glance,  but  will  stand 
examination  minutely  without  causing  disfavour. 

It  will  grow  fairly  well  in  the  intermediate  house,  but  the 
stove  temperature  is  best  suited  to  its  requirements.  If 
subjected  to  cold  or  draughts  the  foliage  becomes  quite  yellow, 
and  the  leaves  drop  off  one  by  one.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  shade  from  strong  sunshine.  Here  we  have  one  magnificent 
specimen  growing  in  a  9-in.  pot  in  the  Palm  stove.  The  house 
is  intensely  shaded,  andjostead  of  thus  injuring  the  plant  in 
any  way,  it  appears  to  give  the  foliage  a  dark  green.,  healthy 
appearance,  and  the  flowers  a  delicacy  otherwise  unknown  to 
them.  Our  method  of  striking  cuttings  is  simple.  We  insert 
these  in  the  shell  gravel,  with  which  the  stages  in  the  stove  are 
covered,  and  in  a  matter  of  twelve  days  they  are  emitting  freely 
strong,  healthy  roots. 

The  same  potting  compost  as  for  Fuchsias  and  Coleuses  is 
suitable';  but  by  having,  in  addition.,  a  fair  quantity  of  ground 
bones,  the  plants  continue  to  produce  enormous,  coral-red 
flowers  after  the  period  at  which  they  would  otherwise  require 
to  have  been  shifted  on.  Large  plants  may  be  grown  in  tubs 
and  trained  on  stakes.,  wire®  or  pillars.  Potting  firm  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  free  and  lengthened  time  of  flowering. 

Top-dressing  occasionally  is  advantageous,  adding  to  the' 
same  a  little  dry  soot.  It  is  remarkable  the  difference  brought 
about  by  numerous  feedings  with  weak  liquid  soot  and  sheep 
manures.  Careful  watering  is  imperative.  Drought  causes 
the  tissues  toward  the  margin,  of  the  leaves  to.  become  brown., 
dry  up.,  and  latterly  the  foliage  itself  to  drop  off.  Most  people 
know  the  results  of  overwatering  in  any  circumstance. 

Begonia  President  Carnot  in  its  splendour  surpasses  most 
other  flowers  in  artificial  light.  It  can  be  used  with  great  effect 
on  the  dinner-table,  but  will  only  keep  resplendent  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  hot  room. 

This  very  Auriferous  plant  cannot  be  denied  the  first  rank 
among  all  evergreen  Begonias.  It  is  a,  hybrid  between  B. 
coceinea  and  B.  olbia. 

To  M.  Crozy,  of  Lyons,  is  due  Che  honour  of  having  raised! 
it  in  1890.  It  is  another  indication  of  what  Frenchmen,  are 
doing  in  the  furthering  of  horticulture.  J.  P.  Dickson. 


Chrysanthemums  for  the  Garden.  ? 

For  producing  a  long  and  charming  display  of  flowers  in  the 
autumn  there  are  no.  plants  that  can  compare  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  The  Dahlia  may  provide  us  with  blooms  possessing 
brighter  colours,  but  for  quantity  and  continuity  there  are  no 
flowers  in  the  garden  between  September  and  November  that 
can  approach  the  autumn  queen,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  plant  which  will  grow 
almost  as  well  in  a  garden  near  to  a  town  as  in  the  more 
open  situation  in  the  country  that,  has  made,  it  so  popular  with 
all  classes ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  it  that  it 
gives  a  remarkably  good  account  of  itself  when  growing  in  a 
closed-in  town  garden ;  moreover,  its  hardiness  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  general  favourite.  Bearing  in  mind  these  qualities, 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  every  year  very  rnany 
who  bed  out  yo,ung  plants,  and  as  we  have  arrived  at  the 
season  when  the  work  should  be  undertaken,  I  have  ventured 
to  make  a  few  observations  as  to  the  methods  to.  adopt  and 
the  varieties  to  grow  to  bring  about  an  attractive  show.  For 
many  years  I  have  planted  out  a.  number  on  a  border  under 
a  south  wall,  and  by  selecting  some  of  the  earliest  and  mid- 
season  varieties,  I  have  been  able  to  have  a  display  of  flowers 
from  the  end  of  August  until  well  on  into  November.  Plants 
for  this  purpose  are  struck  from  cuttings  in  March  in  the  green¬ 
house,  potted  on  separately,  and  after  a  time  are  transferred 
to  a  cold  frame,  being  subsequently  planted  out  in  the  borders 
in  June.  If  they  do  not  break  naturally,  they  are  pinched 
back  once  or  twice  in  a  season,  each  plant  being  .staked  at  the 
time  of  putting  it  out,  and  encouraged  as  blooming  time 
approaches  by  weak  applications  of  liquid  manure.  Treated 
in  this  way,  1  have  never  experienced  a  fail  me,  and  am  never 
without  plenty  of  blossoms  for  cutting  in  the  autumn.  As 
quantity  rather  than  quality  of  blossoms  is  sought,  disbudding 
is.  but  little  practised.  A  few  are  grown  in  pots,  which  are 
plunged  in  the  soil  in  order  to  minimise  the  trouble  of  water¬ 
ing,  and  these  are  lifted  for  indoor  decoration,  but  with  careful 
handling,  Chrysanthemums  are  some  of  the  best,  of  not  the 
very  best  plants,  for  digging  up-  and  potting,  almost  to  within 
a  few  days  of  the  tune  of  the  flowering  period.  Potted  beforer 
hand,  however,  one  does  not  run  the  risk  of  the  plants  losing 
their  lower  leaves,  a  point  worth  watching  when  they  are 
wanted  for  the  greenhouse.^  They  are  simple  to  grow,  always 
bloom  freely,  and  are  so.  useful  for  cutting  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  some  do  not  grow  them  in  the  garden. 
I  know  a  man  who  makes  good  use  of  his  old  plants  by  making 
them  do  duty  as  front-row  plants  on  a  shrubbery  border,  and 
from  them  he  is  able  to  cut  many  baskets  of  useful  blooms  so 
long  as  the  weather  continues  open.  Here  are  some  large 
flowering  sorts  that,  should  be  in  every  collection,  and,  as  far 
a.s  possible,  I  have  placed  them  in  the  order  of  flowering  :  — 

Haivest  Home,  red,  tipped  with  gold  ;  Gustave  Grunnenvald, 
light  pink ;  Madame  M.  Masse,  lilac-mauve ;  Sam  Barlow, 
salmon-pink  ;  Parisiana,  pure  white ;  A.  FI  euro  t,  rosy-lilac ; 
Ambrose  Thomas,  chestnut-red,  golden  reverse ;  Benj.  Gunau- 
deau,  purple  amaranth  ;  Claret  Belle,  claret-crimson  ;  Bouquet 
Feu,  terra-cotta;  Ernest  Mathieu,  salmon-cerise;  Horace 
Martin.,  yellow ;  Dorothy  Humphrey,  amaranth  ;  Grace  Attick, 
white,  spidery ;  Harold  Oliver,  pink ;  Madeline  Dunn,  rose ; 
Mrs.  Lonsdale,  old  gold;  Madame  Aug  Nonin,  silvery-pink ; 
and  Emperor  de  Russia,  deep  coppery-red. 

Pompons. — Anastasia,  purple  ;  Flora,  golden-yellow  ;  Blush¬ 
ing  Bride,  rosy-lilac ;  Jaeintha,  lilac-pink ;  Mrs.  Stacey, 
apricot;  La  Yierge,  white;  Rose  Wells,  deep  pink ;  Little 
Dot,  small  dark-red  flowers ;  Madame  E.  Lefort,  orange-amber. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to.  add  that  if  they  are  once,  given 
a  fair  trial,  they  will  prove  useful  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
other  garden  flowers  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  it.  is  on  this 
account  and  thedr  modest  requirements  that  many  who  are 
becoming  wearied  somewhat  in  growing  plants  for  show  are 
now  giving  special  attention  to  these  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  ,  W.  F. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook  in  the  leafy  month  of  June  that  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night  singeth  a  quiet  tune.” — Coleridge. 


(Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

1  Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  S 
all  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  \ 
i  he  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  ) 

)  y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
i  udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ) 

'  ie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
!  ;xceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ) 
l  ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
Considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  s 
‘  nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  S 
lews ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ) 
deners  or  grows  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  ? 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  \ 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  i 

IN  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

ip  gardening  troper.  Letters  should  be  / 
iddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Compete-  < 
cion,’’  aud  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
io  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

July  4.-APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR 

January  ’  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
oo«r  irfnf 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. -CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2|d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

MENTZELIA  LINDLEYI, 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

A  HANDSOME  CONSERVATORY. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  “  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  E.  B., 
South  Berks,”  for  his  article  on  “  Gesnera 
exoniensis,”  p.  484.  The  others  were 
over  one  column  in  length. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Phenological  Observations  for 

1903. 

Various1  observations  on  plants  and  animals, 
together  constituting  what  oue  might  term 
natural  phenomena.,  are  made  every  year  at 
a,  large  number  of  stations  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Last  year  the  number  of 
stations  was  118.  At  all  of  these  are 
observers  who  have  undertaken  to  note  the 
first  flowering  of  certain  plants  every  year, 
also  the  advent  and  leave-taking  of  various 
migrant  birds  to  this  country,  the  first 
appearance  of  certain  insects*,  etc.  All  of 
these  have  relations  chiefly  to  temperature 
and  other  causes,  but  chiefly  the  former, 
which  have,  therefore*,  a  definite  bearing  upon 
the  meteorological  state  of  our  climate.  All 
of  these  observations  are  sent  to  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  of  Berkhamsted,  who  tabulates 
the  data  given  and  the  remark  made  by  the 
different  observers  throughout  the*  country. 
These  phenological  observations,  when  thus 
compiled,  are  recorded  in.  the  “  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.” 

Veiy  interesting  is  the  table  of  thirteen 
plants  that  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  observations  and  data 
may  be  uniform.  We  understand  that  a 
considerable  scientific  exactness  is  given  to 
the  observation  of  these  plants  by  keeping 
under  notice  the  same  plants  in  the  identical 
localities,  so  that  there  may  be  no.  variation 
on  account  of  mere  variety  amongst  the 
plants.  In  the  case  of  annuals  this,  of 
course,  could  not  apply,  but  the  annuals 
should  be  observed  in  the  same  locality  each 
year.  These  plants  are  also*  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  growing  season,  the  Ivy 
being  the  last  to  come  into  bloom.  Those 
plants  which  bloom  naturally  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  bloomed  in,  advance  of 
their  average  dates  from  January  till  May, 
after  which  date  all  the  plants  lagged  behind 
their  usual  time,  and  apparently  were  unable 
to  catch  up  with  their  average  dates  during 
the  whole  summer.  In  some  sheltered  locali¬ 
ties  there  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  were  really  very  few.  The  plants 
under  observation  were  the  Hazel,  Coltsfoot, 
Wood  Anemone,  Blackthorn,  Garlic  Hedge 
Mustard,  Horse  Chestnut,  Hawthorn,  White 
Ox-eye,  Dog  Rose,  Black  Knapweed,  Hare*- 
bell,  Greater  Bindweed,  and  Ivy. 

The  observations  commenced  with  the 
winter  quarter,  and  on  this,  occasion  it  com¬ 


menced  with  December,  1902,  continuing  to 
the  end  of  November,  1903,  for  the  year. 
The  winter  quarter  everywhere  proved  of  a 
mild  character,  more  particularly  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  may  interest  gardeners  as  to  how 
this  affected,  the  inmates  of  the  garden,  so 
that  our  notice  here  will  bear  particularly 
upon  those  items  which  deal  with  garden 
cultivation.  Owing  to  the  warm  and  wet 
autumn,  vegetables  made  very  good  but  un¬ 
usually  succulent  growth.  The  keen  frost  in 
December  rather  out  up  such  vegetables, 
making  them  scarce  later  on.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  brought  a  return  of  the  mild 
weather,  so  that  Winter  Aconites.,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocuses  and  various  other  winter- 
flowering  bulbs  came  into,  bloom  unusually 
early  during  January  and  February.  It 
may  also,  be  recorded  that  thousands  of  trees 
were  blown,  down  by  a  gale  on  February  26th 
and  27th  in  certain  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
as  a  whole. 

Spring  is  here  reckoned  to.  commence  in 
March,  and,  like  the  previous  month,  it 
brought  warm  weather,  which  continued  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  April;  after  that, 
although  gardeners  may  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten]  it  wnth  the  present  prospects  of  pros¬ 
perity  amongst  the  fruit  tree®,  not  only  in 
one  part  of  the  country  alone  was  frost 
prevalent  for  a  fortnight  during  the  month  of 
April,  but,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
observers,  it  was  universal  throughout  the 
British  Isles*.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  fruit 
blossom  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
only  crop  that  gavei  anything  like  an  average 
return  was  the  Strawberries.  During  the 
long  spell  of  frost  at  that  unusually  late 
period,  many  of  the  plants  that  had  made 
an  early  start  suffered  a  severe  check.  An 
important  fact  to  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  is  that  plants  which  are  checked 
in  this  way  lay  themselves  liable  to  the  in¬ 
roads  of  disease  and  insect  enemies,  because 
they  are  unable  to  repair  any  damage  that  is 
made,  and  the  chances  are  that  many  of  the 
plants,  especially  the  weaklings;  will  succumb 
entirely.  This  was  actually  the  case  with 
regard  to  many  crops,  and  no  doubt  many 
gardeners  would  have  similar  experiences  to 
record. 

The  three  months  o*f  summer  also*  con¬ 
tinued  cold,  owing  to*  the  relative  absence  of 
sunshine  and  continued  heavy  rainfall  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  There  was,  however, 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  matter  of  sun¬ 
shine,  as  compared  with  that  of  winter  and 
spring.  The  temperature  in  July  was  really 
only  slightly  below  the  average.  All  the 
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summer  flowering  plants  were,  however,  behind  their  average 
dates  in  coming  into  bloom,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dog 
Rose,  the  deep-rooting  nature  of  which  may  account  for  its 
keeping  its  usual  time. 

As  if  the  season  had  been  turned  topsy-turvy,  the  autumn 
Ava-s  more  or  less  unusually  warm  throughout,  especially  in 
October.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sunshine  was  more  plenti¬ 
ful  duiing  September  and  November  than  in  October.  The 
warm  autumn  had  its  effect  upon  the  autumn,  flowers,  particu¬ 
larly  Dahlias  and  Roses,  which  made  unusually  good  displays. 
Winter  vegetables  were  also  favoured  by  the  wet  season,  and 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  up>  to  the  close  of  these  records. 
Planting,  however,  was  veiy  much  hindered  by  reason  of  the 
saturated  condition  of  the  sod.  Gardeners  have  usually  to 
complain  of  the  soil  being  too-  dry  in  autumn  for  planting  tree® 
and  shrubs,  but  on  this  occasion  the  case  was  reversed. 


How  to  Fight  Weeds. 

Most  people  now  begin  to  recognise  that  weeds  are  merely 
plants  out  of  place,  but  gardeners,  farmers',  and  cultivators 
generally  also  recognise  that  it  costs  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  time  and  attention  to  put  these  plants  in«  their 
proper  places.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  in  a  lecture  to  the  farmers  of 
Essex  duiing  the  past  spring,  gavei  many  timely  hints  as  to 
how  certain  weeds  should  be  combated,  and  the  main  facts 
of  this  lecture  are  recorded  in  a  pamphlet  teamed  “  Market 
Day  Lectures,”  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex 
Educational  Committee.  He  says  that  weeds  in  our  soils  are 
practically  at  home,  while  the  plants  which  one  desires  to 
cultivate  are  exotics  and  hybrids  all  more  or  less  tender. 
Another  pertinent  remark  lie  made'  is  that  the  land  is  own, 
mother  to  the  weeds  and  stepmother  to  the  corn.  Weeds  also 
harbour  vermin  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  besides  furnishing  food 
to  certain,  insects  which  may  and  do  also  prey  upon  cultivated 
plants. 

In  the  case  of  weeds,  as  in  the  case  of  insect  enemies,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  their  nature  and  habit  before 
the  cultivator  can  hope  to  cope  with  them  successfully.  He 
calculates  that  of  the  great,  army  of  weeds  in  this  country' 
sixty-ome  -species  are  annuals,  sixteen  species  biennials,  and 
fifty  species  perennials'.  The  treatment  that  would  success¬ 
fully  exterminate  or  destroy  one  kind  would  not  in  all  cases 
apply  to  the  others.  Advice  that  is  often  given,  to-  gardeners  is 
to  destroy  annual  weeds  before  they  rim  to  seed,  and  this  is 
practically  here  repeated,  but,  as  every  gardener  knowsi,  it 
cannot  always  be  accomplished  at  the  proper  time. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  lecturer  advised  his-  hearers 
that  land  covered  with  seeds  of  certain  weeds!  should  be  scuffled 
with  the  object  of  scattering  the  seeds  and  causing  them  to 
germinate  in  the  autumn.  After  this  they  are  ploughed  down. 
That  is  a  very  useful  hint  which  gardeners  might  well  adopt 
in  the  case  of  many  annual  weeds  that  run  to  seed  before  they 
can  be  destroyed.  By  lightly  scuffling  or  raking  the  soil  these 
weeds  will  be  induced  to  germinate  with  thei  first  advent 
of  the  autumn,  rains.  When  this  has  taken  place-,  the  ground 
might  then  be  dug  over  so  as  to-  bury  the  seedlings.  This  is 
better  than  digging  down  the  -seeds  so  deeply  that-  they  lie  in 
the  ground  and  oo-mei  up-  again  with  every  fresh  digging,  ger¬ 
minating  when  they  are  sufficiently  near  the  surface.  If  dug- 
down  -many  of  them  retain  vitality  for  a  gre-at  number  of  years, 
and  germinate  when,  the  conditions  are  suitable. 

The  lecturer  single®  o-ut  a  number  of  weeds-  specifically, 
giving  information  as  to-  what  ho  considers  the  bes-t  method 
of  destroying  them.  S-ome  of  the  hints  refer  purely  to  agri¬ 
cultural  operations.  An  interesting  hint,  however,  is  given  in 
connection  with  certain  members  of  the  crucifer  family.  For 
instance,  lie  says  that  the  wild  Radish  (Raphanus  Rahpanis- 
trum)  should  have  the  soil  heavily  limed,  or  the  cultivator 
may  quit  the  holding.  Probably  it  -is  nows  to  many  gardeners 
to  know  that  the  wild  Radish  may  be  destroyed  by  the  mere 
practice  of  liming  the  soil.  On  the  o-ther  hand,  we  know  that 
a,t  the  present  time  the  white  Mustard  (Bras-siea  alba)  is  making 


many  a  field  bright  ye-llow  with  its  flowers  in  all  the  chalk 
districts.  The  same  may  be  -said  of  the  wild  Mustard  (B. 
Sinapistrum),  though  that,  also-  grows  and  flourishes  on  a  oreat 
variety  of  soils-. 

Advice  is  also  given  to  lime  the  land  for  Mayweed,  Marigolds. 
Sorrel,  etc.  Of  a  mo-re  drastic  nature  is  -spraying  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  water  to  destroy  Fat-hen  or  Goosefcot,  and 
sp-raying  with  sulphate  of  oo-pper  to-  destroy  Charlock  or  wild 
Mustard.  The  cultivator  is  advised  to  plough  and  scarify  to 
destroy  Horsemint,  and  to-  p-lough  up  Coltsfoot  when  in  bloom. 
We  do  not  observe  that  advice  is  given  anywhere  to  rake  up 
the  roots  of  these  things  and  bum  them,  as  is  so  often  done 
by  the  Scotch  farmers.  The  advice  to  b-uy  clean  seed  free 
from  Plantains  is  timely,  a-s  we  have  observed  Plantago  media 
introduced  to  lawns  with  grass-  seed  in  a  district  hundreds  of 
miles  from  its  native  locality. 


Mentzelia  Lindleyi. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  species  of  Mentzelia  are  fairly  numerous,  but  very  few 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  gardens  at  the  present  time.  The 
most  popular  of  all  is  M.  Lindleyi,  better  known  as  Bartonia 
aurea,,  but  tlie  latter  name  has-  been  applied  to  other  plants, 
thereby  causing  some  confusion.  It  has  also  been  called 
Mentzelia  aurea  and  M.  Bart-onia. 

A  number  of  those  which  have  been  introduced  are  more  or 
les-s  decidedly  of  a  biennial  nature  and  biennials  are  not  greatly 
favoured  by  gardeners-,  although  a,  few  of  the  old-fashioned 
things-,  either  biennials  or  treated  as  biennials,  remain  as 
popular  as  ever,  owing-  to  old-time  associations.  The  plant, 
under  notice  grows  from  12  in.  to-  18  in,  high,  according  to 
treatment  and  the  amount  of  -space  accorded  it.  To<  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  it  we  may  say  that  the  leaves  are  scattered 
along-  the  stem  and  divided  along  the  sides  into-  lo-bes  of 
irregular  length. 

The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches-  and 
main  stem,  two-  or  three  together  in  a  cluster,  and  when  they 
expand  reveal  a  wealth  of  golden-yellow  quite  unlike  any  other 
flower  of  -similar  colour,  though  we-  do  no-t  forget  the  Eschscholt- 
zia  calif o-mica,  also-  from  California.  The  stamens  are  pro¬ 
duced  like-  a,  great  brush  in  thei  centre,  and  in  that  respect 
re-mind  one  of  a  Hypericum  or  Rose.  The  individual  flowers 
measure  1 J  in,  to  1 1  in.  across,  and  in  sunshine  are  very  hand¬ 
some.  The  -plant  belongs  to  the-  Lo-asaceae,  not  very  often 
se-ear-  outside  of  botanic  gardens,  with  this  exception  and  a  few 
others.  Most  of  the  members-  have  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  stinging  plants-,  but  that  is  a  characteristic  which  we 
have  not  observed  in,  Mentzelia,  although  the  plant  is  covered 
with  c-oars-e  hairs. 

The  species  of  Loasa-  are-  tho-s-ei  which  are  furnished  with 
stinging  liairsi,  though  they  do-  not  give  gardeners  much  trouble 
as  far  as  we  know  beyond  a,  tingling  sensation  for  a  short 
period.  On  this  account  we  should  scarcely  regard  them  as 
poisonous. 

M.  Lindleyi  may  be  -sown,  in  the  o-pen  ground  in  April,  but 
as  the  seedlings  come  along  slowly  unless  the  weather  is  un¬ 
usually  favourable,  it  is-  advantageous  to  sow  seeds  in  a  gentle 
heat  under  glass,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  with  Stocks  and  Asters.  The  mere  fact  of  trans¬ 
planting  the  seedlings  causes  the  side  root-s  to-  develop,  vhus 
producing  a  large  number  o-f  fibrous  roots  which  enable  thei 
plant®  to  be  transplanted  to-  the  open  ground  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  -people  would  -soiw  thinly  in  boxes  or  even  in  pots 
and  transplant  the  seedlings  direct  to-  the  o-pen  ground  from 
such.  The  tap-  root  under  these  conditions  is  highly  developed, 
the  fibrous  roo-ts  few,  and  thei  cheek  given  to  the  seedlings  when 
placed  in  the  open  a,ir  is  so-  great  as  to  cause  tfie  loss  of  many 
of  the  lower  leaves,  -should  the  sun  happen  to-  be  warm  or  the 
winds  drying  at  bedding-out  time-. 

Those  who  would  prefer  raising  seedlings  under  glass  should 
use  a,  quantity  o-f  rather  rough  leaf-mould  at,  the  time  of  trans- 
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planting.  The  roots  attaoli  themselves  firmly  to  this,  and  lift 
with  good  balls  of  soil  when,  transferred  from  the  boxes.  Plant® 
treated  in  this  way  will  bloom  before  those  sown  in,  the  open 
ground,  thereby  affording  a  succession  of  a  glorious  golden- 
yellow  annual.  For  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  this  annual 
our  supplement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  flowers,. 


On  Learning  Gardening. 

Gardening,  like  most  handicrafts,  is  not  easily  learnt.  This 
is  a  fact  recognised  by  every  gardener  and  made  evident  by 
the  demands  in  foaming  the  Gardeners’  Association,  to-  limit 
membership  to  those  who  have  served  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Five  or  even  seven  years  is  not  too  long  to  get  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  branches,  of  gardening,  and  for  the 
more  exacting  a  lifetime  is  all  too  short.  The  gardener  is  in 
a-  veiy  different  position,  dealing,  as  he  is,  with  Nature,  than 
the  man  who  works  mechanically,  or  with  things  not  living. 
There  are  many  operations —  in  fact,  the  majority — with  which 
the  gardener  is  concerned  that  are  only  performed  under  given, 
conditions  once  each  year,  and  the  details  of  the  operation  must 
be  carried  in  the  memory  from  season  to  season,.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention,  all  that  a  gai'dener  must  know  ;  the  list 
is  long  and  varied  ;  but  everything  must  be  acquired  prac¬ 
tically.  Theory  helps  the  gai’dener  but  slightly  until  he  has 
mastered  the  elements  of  his  craft. 

It  is  said  that  the  gardener  needs  patience,  and  if  the  gar¬ 
dener  needs  patience,  surely  the  teacher  of  gardening  needs 
it  even  more.  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  when,  you  know  so 
well  how  to-  do  a  thing  to  have  patience  wdth  a  beginner,  to 
whom  it  all  seems  hard,  but  if  the  teacher  would  remember 
something  he  could  not  learn,  it  would  help  matters  on  both 
sides.  To  ask  a  gardener  to  give  reasons  for  all  he  does  is 
perhaps  too-  much  to  expect,  but  to  the  learner  knowing  the 
reason  is  half  the  battle,  and  he  is  able  to  do  the  work  more 
intelligently,  as  he  appreciates  what  is  required  of  him.  It  is 
often,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  a  teacher  that  -his  pupils-  will 
start  working  before  they  fully  understand  what  is  meant. 
Like  a  boy  with  a  new  set,  of  tools,  they  must  cut  something, 
and  to  avoid  this,  tools  should  be  kept  in  the  background  till 
the  explanation  is  finished.  Even  then  the  vigour  with  which 
a  new  hand  will  start  on,  the  work  is  only  equalled  by  the 
length  of  the  pauses  toward  the  finish  ;  but  time  will  remedy 
that-,  and  it  is-  better  to-  let  him  work  his  own  pace  at  first, 
afterwards  pointing  out  to-  him  -how  to  economise  his  energy. 
A  lot  of  the  gardener’s  skill  depends  on  method,  and  if  -a  be¬ 
ginner  is  started  in  the  right  way  be  will  soon  perfect  himself 
in.  it;  but  a  wrong  method  is  only  troublesome  and  ^vexatious, 
and  -has  to-  be  unlearnt  at  a  time  which  is  sure  to  be  incon¬ 
venient. 

The  time  at  which  operations  are  carried  out  should  be  t-he 
right  time,  or  if  that  is  impossible  the  novice  should  be  told 
when  is  the  right  time  and  the  reason,  for  doing  it  -at  any  other 
time.  The  day  and  date  on  which  an  operation  was  first  per¬ 
formed  often  sticks,  and  if  this  happens  to  be  the  wrong  one. 
it  is  afterwards  very  confusing,  as  no  b-o-ok  or  gardener  will 
verify  it,  and  yet  the  recollection  of  it  is  so-  clear.  There  is  no 
knowledge  so  valuable  as  that  gained  from  experience,  but  if 
we  all  had  to  rely  solely  on  our  own  experience  very  little 
would  be  done,  and  herein  lies  the  value  of  books. 

In  books  we  have  the  experience  of  others-  always  ready  for 
reference,  and  by  reading  and  studying  such  works  it  is  possible 
to  anticipate  what  will  happen  in  our  own  garden  -and  to  have 
our  powe,rs  of  observation  aroused  to  the  advantage  of  our 
crops  and  the  broadening  of  our  minds.  The  changes  which 
a  year  brings  in  horticultural  matters  are  very  great-,  and  no 
gardener  can  hope  to  he  up  to  date  and  fully  equipped  for  his 
work  who  does  not  keep  constantly  reading  the  current  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  profession. 

Young  gardeners  are  told  to  study  botany,  and  there  is  no 
more  useful  study  they  could  take  up-.  It  is  not  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  an  expert,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  collection, 


hut  the  methods  of  observation,  comparison,  and  exact  de¬ 
scription  obtained  by  a  study  of  this  description  must  prove 
invaluable  to  the  gardener,  who  in  his  daily  work  with  plants 
is  always  ro-oting  out  the  poorer  and  encouraging  the  better 
plants  of  his  garden,.  In  order  to  read  intelligently  it  is 
necessary  to  think  intelligently,  and  nowhere  is  thought  more 
necessary  than  in  botany,  riant  names  are  condemned  for 
their  length  and  difficulty,  but  the  correct  name  of  a  plant 
together  with  a  few  descriptive  terms  will  convey  more  to  the 
man  who,  has  studied  botany  than  a  whole  column  of  prosy  de¬ 
scription  to  the  man  who  has  not,  and  this,  in,  an  age  when 
time  is  everything,  is-  an  advantage  which  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  young  man  who  is  anxious  to  succeed  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  L.  J.  H. 


Pedigree  Plant-breeding. 

The  subject  of  plant-breeding  by  hybridisation,  cross-fertili¬ 
sation  and  selection,  is  o-ne  of  fascinating  interest  and  great 
importance.  Much  has  been  written,  and  many  varied  views 
and  ideas  -are  held  and  expressed  upon  the  subject, ;  neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  ample,  room  for  further  discussion,  and  airing  of 
views,  for  ’tis  a  big  subject  and  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Be¬ 
yond  doubt,  much  plant-breeding  is  carried  on.  in  what  may 
be  called  a  haphazard  way ;  that  isi,  while  the  desire  and  in¬ 
tention  is  to  raise  plants  that  shall  be  improvements  upon  their 
parents,,  no  real  ideal  is  set  up-  towards  which  to  work,  and  no 
strict  record  is  made  of  mean®  adopted  or  results  obtained ; 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  improvement  made,  although 
so-  far  satisfactory,  is  not  what  it,  might  he.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  plant-breeder  to-  learn  a  lesson  from  the  breeders 
of  high-clas-s  live  stock,  who-  have  learned  to  look  upon  pedigree 
as-  their  most  important  and  indispensable  aid  in,  the,  wo-rk  of 
scientific,  breeding?  To  take  one  branch  only,  we  will  mention 
the  breeder  of  high-class  poultry.  He  has,  first  of  all,  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  his  particular  breed  before  him,  and 
toward  this  he  works,  not  always,  and  indeed  not  often,,  by 
mating  typical  specimens,  together,  but  by  pedigree  breeding, 
following  up  a  s-triot  line  o-f  mating  in,  order  to  gain  or  establish 
certain  particular  points, ;  so  strict,  in.  fact,  that  in  many  cases 
separate  stocks  are  kept  even  fo-r  breeding  cockerels  or  pullets 
of  the  same  breed,  taking  extreme  precautions  that  birds  of 
cockerel-breeding  strain  shall  not  come  into1  contact  with  those 
of  pullet-breeding  -strain  and  vice-versa.  By  these  means  he  is- 
able  not  only  to  achieve  better  results,  but  these  results  are 
obtained  while  using  birds  which  themselves  fall  far  short  of 
the  ideal,  but  which,  by  the  aid  of  pedigree,  be  is  able  to-  use 
to  advantage  and  at  great  saving  of  expense  and  time. 

So-  would  it  be  in  plant-breeding  if  worked  on  pedigree  lines, 
instead  of  relying  solely  upon  the  blending  of  two  good  tilings 
in  the  vague  hope  of  producing  something  better.  The  usual 
custom  is  to  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings,  pick  out  one  or  more 
of  the  best,  and  discard  the  remainder.  So  far  a,  goo-d  plan,, 
but  -somewhat,  slow  and  expensive,  and,  we  think,  extravagant, 
for  undoubtedly  many  plants  are  thus  destroyed  that  would,  if 
retained  and  their  pedigree  kept,  prove-  of  infinite  value  as 
future  breeders,  and  could  be  made  the  parents  of  progeny 
possessing  sterling  merit.  We  are  fully  aware  that  pedigree 
plant-breeding  is  nothing  new  to  many  horticulturists,  and 
great  are  the  results  obtained.  There  are  also  many  pedigree 
vegetable®  in  existence,  such,  fo-r  instance,  as  the  wonderful 
Onions,  raised  by  Messrs.  Sutton-,  Deverill  and  o-the-rs,  but  the 
liigh  quality  of  these  pedigree  stocks  goes  to  prove  the  advan¬ 
tage  accruing  from  adopting  the  system  we  advocate,  and  we 
may  say  this  article  is  not  written,  wit-h  the  desire  to  po-se  as  a 
teacher  of  a  new  theory,  but  to  induce  some  who-  have  hitherto 
not  worked  on  these-  lines  to  commence  forthwith.  Limits  of 
space  forbid  us  to-  do  more  than  throw  out  this  wo-id  of  ex¬ 
hortation,  but  if  the  Editor  allows- — [Please  do.— Ed.]  we  shall 
hop-e  in  a  future  issue  to  express  our  ideas  as  to  bow  to-  establish 
and  work  up  pedigree  stocks  of  plants.  Heather  Bell. 
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On  the  Editor’s  Table,  Plants  Recently  Certificated 


Embothrium  coccineum. 

At  the  present  the  above  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  Proteaoeae  in  British  gardens.  Most  of  them 
require  greenhouse  treatment,  and  that  would  apply  to  the 
Embothrium  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  but  it  is  so  nearly 
hardy  that  it  may  be  successfully  grown  upon,  wall®  and  in 
sheltered  places  in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  the  south 
and  west  of  England,  possibly  also  in  the  favoured  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton, 
Baron  Hill  Gardens,  Beaumaris,  North  Wales,  sends  us  some 
well-flowered  specimens  which  he  obtained  in  some  quantity 
from  Valencia  Island,  Killamey.  Tire  flpwers  of  this  species 
are  very  freely  produced  in  short  dense  racemes  along  the 
side  of  last  year’s  branches.  The  flower  itself  is  scarlet,  but 
this  falls  off  after1  a  certain  time,  leaving  the  ovary 
and  style  exposed.  These  latter  portions,  together 
with  the  pedicels1,  are  orimsonbred1,  so  that  even  when 
the  flower  has  fallen  for  some  time  the  beauty  of  the 
shrub  is  maintained  by  these  parts.  The  flowers  are  so 
freely  produced  that  the  more  persistent  portion®  are 
very  effective. 

When  seen  at  a  little  distance  off  the  shrub  resembles 
a  Honeysuckle,  and  some  people  take  it  for  one.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  dark  green  above,  and  decidedly 
glaucous  beneath,  so  that  both  the-  leaves!  and  flowers 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to1  a  Honeysuckle.  Those 
in  favoured  parts  of  the  country  will  find  in,  it  a  very 
interesting  subject  for  planting  in  sheltered  situations. 

It,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place,  however,  in  the  greenhouse 
or  cold  conservatory  where  such  protection  is  necessary. 

The  specimen  from  which  our  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  was  given  us  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Heston,  Kent,  who  lias  been  making  an  effort 
for  some  tune  past  to  bring  this  splendid  shrub  to  the 
notice:  of  the  British  public.  Those  in  favoured  districts 
would  be  doing  horticulture  a  service  by  establishing 
the  shrub'  wherever  it  is  capable  of  flourishing,  and 
serve  to  relieve  the  moniotony  that,  is  too  often  per¬ 
mitted  to  prevail  in  collections  of  hardy  and  half-hardy 
flowering  shrub®.  Every  plant  successfully  established 
would  be  a,  fresh  triumph  in  thei  cause. 


Parasitic  Progress. 

Dr.  Reynolds1  Green,  F.R.S.,  traces  in  “  Knowledge  ” 
the  growth  and  development  of  Parasitism,  of  which 
the  most  complete  instance  in  the  British  flora,  is  the 
common  Dodder.  The  plant  infests  many  herbaceous 
plants,  especially  clover.  The  -seed  germinates  on  the 
ground,  and  the  young  embryo  twine®  itself  around 
some  neighbouring  stem.  Having  established  its  hold, 
it  forsakes  the  ground,  and  in  all  itsi  subsequent  growth 
it  twinie®  more  and  more  fully  round  its  host.  The 
long  twining  stem  bears  no  leaves,  and  contain®  no  chlorophyll. 
At  intervals  along  its  course  it,  put®  out  sucking  root-like 
filaments,  which  perforate  the  host  and  set  up  a  close  union 
between  the  tissues  of  the  two-.  So  fed,  the  Dodder  flowers 
and  seeds  altogether  at  the  expense  of  its  host.  Our  own.  flora 
shows  us  no  more  complete  instance  of  a  parasite  than  this. 
In  some  tropical  areas  a,  parasite  can  be  met  with  which  lives 
entirely  wrapped  up  inside  the  tissues  of  its  host.  The  de¬ 
gradation,  of  its  structure  is  complete,  for  its  anatomical  com¬ 
plexity  is  reduced  to  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  hypal 
network  of  a  fungus.  Here  and  there  an,  outgrowth  of  the 
plant  penetrates  the  surface  of  the  host  plant,  and  develop® 
with  a  flower,  which  in,  some  eases  has  an,  enormous  fleshy 
body.  Tire  parasitic  habit  now  dominate®  the  plant ;  'it  lives 
only  to  produce  its  flower,  it  has  lost  all  trace  of  normal  struc¬ 
ture,  it  obtains,  everything  from  the  internal  tissues,  of  its 
host,  and  stands  before  u®  indolent,  atrophied,  'and  yet 
triumphant. 


By  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June  8th. 

Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  albens  Kosslyn  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  handsome  variety  have  two  very  large 
chocolate  blotches  nearly  covering  them.  The  petals  are 
lozengetshaped,  slightly  jagged  at  the  edges,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  chocolate  blotches  on  a,  white  ground.  The  lip  also 
has  a  rich  chestnutr-red  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest  and  smaller 
one®  on,  the  side®.  First-class  Certificate  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Princess  Victoria. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  of  large  size,  with  broad 
overlapping  segments.  The  sepals  are  blotched  with  brownash- 


EMBGTHBIUM  COCCINEUM  :  FLO  WEE'S  SCAELET. 

purple  nearly  all  ever.  The  petals  are  triangular  and  white, 
with  numerous  round  brownish-purple  spots.  The  lip  has  about 
seven  chestnutdrlotcbes  about  the  crest,.  First-class  Certificate 
toH.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  The  Alake. 

Here  again  the  flower®  are  of  large  size,  and  the  sepals  have 
three  warm  brown  bands'  running  across  them  on  creamy  white. 
The  petals  are  lanceolate,  jagged  a,t  the  edges',  and  white,  with 
a  large  group  of  circular  brown  spots.  Award  of  Merit  to 
II.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Ace  of  Trumps. 

The  sepals  and  ovate  toothed  petals1  are  blotched  with 
brownish-purple  on  the  centre  of  each,  and  tinted  with  rose  on 
the  back.  The  plant  carried  a  fine  spike.  Award  of  Merit 
to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Minikin. 

The  round  flowers  of  this  variety  have  a  few  chocolate 
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blotches  on  the  white  ground  of  the  sepals.  The  petals  have 
more  numerous  blotches  and  spots  on  a  white  ground.  The  lip 
is  white,  with  one  large  and  a  few  smaller  blotches  around  the 
crest.  All  of  the  above  were  very  handsome  varieties.  Award 
of  Merit  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Rose  Waltham  Rambler. 

Hie  flowers  of  this  Rambler  Rose  are  of  fairly  large  size 
and  rosy-pink,  fading  almost'  to'  white  in  the  centre.  Thei  large 
brush  of  yellow  stamens  are  thus  shown  off  by  the  contrast.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  Rosa,  muffi flora,,  with  very  much  larger  flowers 
than  the  wild  type  of  that  species,  and  is  certainly  very  hand¬ 
some.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,, 
Waltham  Croesi. 

Rose  Pharisaer. 

Judging  from  the  name,  this  variety  should  be  of  German 
origin.  It  is  a  hybrid  Tea,  of  a  soft  flesh,  colour,  with,  rather 
long  conical  blooms,  at  least  before  reaching  its  final  stages. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  William  Paul  and1  Son. 

Iris  Mrs.  Reuthe. 

The  above  variety  would  belong  to  the  Plicata  or  Aphylla, 
section,  and  many  of  our  readers  will  recognise  its  general 
appearance  when  we  compare  it  to  Mine.  Chereau.  The  azure 
blue  shading  is  not,  however,  so  distinctly  confined  to  the 
edging  of  the  standards,  but  is  spread  over  a,  greater  area. 
The  falls  are  creamy  in  the  centre,  and  other  colours  it  possesses 
are  more  confined  to  the  margin.  The  azure  blue  and  cream 
make  soft  and  beautiful  contrasts.  It,  grows  about  18  in.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  and  will  make  a  beautiful  border  variety.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Keston,  Kent. 

Iris  Lorteti. 

The  standards  are  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
specie®,  as  they  are'  in  nearly  all  the  types  of  Oncocyclus  Irises. 
They  are  nearly  orbicular,  deeply  notched  at  the  tip,  and  of  a 
pale  pink  hue,  with  darker  veins  of  the  same  colour.  The 
falls  are  short,  recurved,  and  marked  with  brown  lines  towards 
the  sides,  but  their  presence  is  very  much  obscured  by  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  standards.  The,  species  bears  a, 
close  relationship  to  I.  atrofusca.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe. 

Pentstemon  Watsoni. 

The  leaves  of  this  dwarf  and  neat  species  are  roundly  ovate, 
rather  firm,  suddenly  contracted  into  the  petiole  and  deep 
green.  The  flowers  are  of  good  average  size:  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  produced  in  terminal  clusters),  maroon-purple, 
downy  on  the  back,  and  bearded  with  long  white  hairs  on  the 
lower  three-lobed  lip.  It,  is  a  native  of  North-West  America,, 
and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  is  very  suitable  for  planting  on  rock- 
work  on  account,  of  its  dwarf  and  neat  habit,  the  stems  being 
only  about  6  in.  high.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries:,  Feltham. 

Sarracenia  flava  major. 

The  pitchers  of  this  Side  Saddle  flower  range  from  2  ft.  to 
2J  ft.  high,  and  though  chiefly  green,  they  have  a  stately 
appearance.  The  flower-stalk  is  shorter  than  the  pitchers,  but 
bears  a  very  large  flower,  larger  than  the  type,  with  long  yello'W 
petals.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited. 


Flower  Crops  Damaged. — Peterborough  district  was  visited 
on  the  31st  ult.  by  the  most  severe  thunderstorm  experienced 
for  many  years.  Forked  and  sheet  lightning  continued  for 
nearly  three  hours,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  large  flower 
crops  in  the  neighbourhood  suffered  terribly. 

Mr.  Martin  Thorpe,  of  Drax,  near  Selby,  has  during  the 
past  few  days  cut  a  Cauliflower  whose  proportions  were  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  and,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  in  the 
botanical  world  as  nothing  short  of  a  freak.  The  tree,  for  so 
it  may  accurately  be  described,  was  planted  out  as  a  seedling 
two  years  ago,  and  ought,  under  natural  and  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  to  have  matured  last  year,  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  it 
went  on  growing,  with  the  result  that  last  week  it  reached  the 
unusual  height  of  4  ft,  6  in.,  and  measured  4  ft.  across.  It 
also  bloomed  properly,  and  its  flower,  stripped  of  all '  leaves, 
weighed  9  lbs. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

June  8th. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  great  show  at  Regent’s  Park  a  number 
of  fresh  exhibits  were  brought  up  in  support  of  the  usual  monthly 
meeting.  These  exhibits,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
from  page  495  of  our  report  of  the  show.  The  chief  exhibits 
on  this  occasion  were  Orchids  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  A 
few  of  the  exhibits  here  mentioned  were  accidentally  omitted 
from  our  previous  report  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  them 
in  one  of  the  tents. 

A  very  important  exhibit  was  the  group  of  Orchids  exhibited 
by  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate.  This  was  staged  on  the  floor,  and  included  many 
fine  varieties  of  0  d  ontogl  osisu  m.  crispum,  such  as  O.  c.  Col- 
nianiamim,  O.  c.  Eleanor,  O.  c.  Lady  Roxburgh,  O.  c.  Airs. 
Causton,  and  O.  c.  Mary  Colman,  several  of  which  were  very 
handsomely  blotched  and  well  grown.  A  very  choice  variety  in 
its  way  was  0.  hun newel  1  i anu m  illustre,  much  covered  with 
chocolate  and  spotted  with  the  same  colour  on  the  central  yellow 
area.  Grand  Lae liocattl eyas  were  Lc.  Martinetti,  Lc.  M. 
gloriosa,  Lc.  canhamiana  Cymbiclium  lowianum  concolor, 
Cypripedium  grande,  and  C.  lawrenceanum  hyeamim.  He  also 
had  grand  plants  of  Anthurium  veitchianum  and  Grevillea 
robusta,  while  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  Maidenhair  Ferns 
helped  to  set  off  the  plants.  (Gold  Medal.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  also  had  a  very  choice  group  of  Orchids,  amongst 
which  were  very  fine  Odontoglossums,  including  O.  crispum  Ace 
of  Trumps,  O.  wilckeanum  The  Alake,  0.  w.  albens  Rosslyn 
variety,  O.  Adrianas,  and  O.  crispum  Princess  Victoria.  As  all 
these  are  described  under  “Plants  Recently  Certificated,”  we 
need  not  repeat  the  descriptions  here.  Other  notable  plants  in 
this  group  were  Laeliocattleya  canhamiana  Rosslyn  variety, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  gigantea,  Cypripedium  callosum  SandeTae, 
Pendrobinm  sanguineolentum,  Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  and  many 
Cattleyas  in  fine  variety.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Lord  A 1  den  ham  (gardener,  Air.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  to  which  one  could  scarcely  do  justice  in  a  report. 
Very  choice,  were  Spiraea  bracteata,  Ononis  rotundifolia,  Fabiana 
imbric.ata,  Choisya  ternata,  and  Laburnum  Alchingeri,  with 
racemes  about  16in.  in  length.  Beautiful,  but.  neglected,  shrubs 
were  Lonicera,  involuerata,  L.  flavum,  L.  Alberti,  Cornus 
florida  rubra,  the  Pearl  bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora),  the  Calico 
bush  (Kalmia  latifolia),  St.  Dabeoc’s  Heath  (Daboecia  polifolia 
alba),  Buddleia  globosa,  Weigela  rubra,  Elaeagnus  macro- 
phyllus,  the  deliciously-scented  Rose  Blanche  Double  de 
Coubert,  and  hundreds  of  others.  These  were  in  the  form  of 
cut  branches,  arranged  on  the  side  benches  around  three  sides  of 
the  tent  in  vases,  of  water.  (Special  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Spanish  Irises,  including  such  varieties  as  Snowball 
and  Blanch  Superbe.  They  also  had  such  interesting  subjects  as 
Iris  gigantea,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Fortin’s  Giant,  Gladiolus 
Ackermann,  Antholyza  coccinea  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  Ixia 
crateroides,  also  with  scarlet  flowers.  These  were  brought  up 
on  the  Wednesday  by  way  of  renewing  their  group. 

Alessrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
brought  up  an  exhibit  of  Roses,  consisting  largely  of  single 
varieties  and  Ramblers.  Very  fine  was  their  new  Maharajah, 
a  maroon-purple  single  variety.  The  hybrid  yellow  Brier 
Harrisoni  was  in  very  tine  form.  The  single  Carmine  Pillar  was 
also  notable.  Their  Ramblers  included  Claire  Jacquier  and 
Crimson  Rambler. 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  exhibited  a  collection  of  annuals,  including  the  double 
scarlet  Poppy  The  Cardinal,  Chrysanthemum  tricolor  Alorn- 
ing  Star,  Aligonette  new  giant  crimson  Alatchett,  Schizanthus  in 
variety,  Saponaria  vacaria,  and  the  beautiful  but  much  neg¬ 
lected  Collinsia  bicolor.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  an  exhibit  of 
African  Marigolds,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Lemon  Queen  ; 
Aquilegias  and  Hesperis  purpurea  magnifica  plena,  a  very  fine 
dark  purple  double  variety.  At  one  end  of  the  group  was  a 
collection  of  decorative1  Pelargoniums.  They  also  staged  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  Ida,  Ibis,  Ajax,  Airs. 
Alawley,  etc.  Fancy  Pansies  were  also  a  feature  of  the  group, 
including  very  choice  varieties,  named  Robert  White,  Airs.  R. 
Fife,  White  Alarmion,  and  James  Dodds.  (Silver-gilt  Aledal.) 

Alessrs,  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London,  ex- 
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habited  small  groups  of  double  tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
and  Streptocarpi.  They  also'  had  a  large  and  varied  group1  of 
Caladiums  with  their  fine  foliage.  Handsome  varieties  were 
Amarante,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  W.  Pfitzer,  Roncador, 
Triomplie  de  Comte,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  John  Laing,  Pa-ntia  Ralli, 
and  other  standard  varieties  that  have  long  held  their  own. 
(Large  Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  had  their 
usual  splendid  summer  exhibit  of  Rhododendrons,  planted  out 
in  beds  under  the  protection  of  a  huge  circular  marquee.  In 
the  central  circular  bed  the  plants  were  grown  in  pots,  and 
amongst  them  we  noted  plants  of  the  lovely  Pink  Pearl,  a  Rho¬ 
dodendron  of  the  first  water.  We  shall  presently  give  a  fulle'r 
account  of  the  splendid  collection  forming  this  unique  exhibit. 
(Special  Gold  Medal.) 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  I4th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  large  and  very  fine  one 
considering  that  it  came  so  soon  after  the  Temple  Show. 
Orchids  were  well  represented,  and  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  were  in  great  abundance.  These  two'  sections  indeed 
formed  the  main  features  of  the  show.  Malmaison  and  other 
Carnations  were  in  wonderfully  strong  force.  Roses  were  also 
so  plentiful  that  they  might  with  truth  be  considered  a  decided 
feature  of  the  show.  Other  plants  well  shown  were  Crotons, 
Gloxinias,  and  Ferns.  The  hall  seemed  about  as  well  filled  as 
on  several  previous  occasions. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  James  Veitcb  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
had  a  very  representative  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  largely 
of  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and  their  hybrids.  Highly  conspicuous 
was  Laelia  digbyano- purpurata  on  account  of  its  large  fringed 
lip.  Beautiful  also  were  Cattleya  Mossae  Rosalind,  Laelioi- 
cattleya  Our  Queen,  Lc.  canhamiana,  and  the  hybrid  Cattleya 
Niobe,  with  purple  lip  and  white  base.  Coelogyne  dayana  is 
always  a  pleasing  and  interesting  species.  Oneidium  divari- 
catum  was  notable  for  its.  large  panicles  of  small  flowers,. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  also  staged  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Orchids  dis¬ 
playing  wealth  of  flowers.  Notable  individuals  were  Odonto- 
glossum  ardenti ssimu m,  Laelia  purpur'ata  backhousiana,  and 
Brassia  bracliiata.  He  had  a  piece  of  the  green  and  black 
Coelogyne  pandurata,  bearing  two  large  spikes  of  itsi  peculiar¬ 
looking  flowers.  A  magnificent  Miltonia  is  M.  vetxillaria 
Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  having  a  triangular  crimson,  blotch  on  the 
lip.  Sobralia  macrantha  and  S.  m.  alba  were  also  well  grown, 
especially  the  latter.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  another 
splendid  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  the  Laeliooattleyas 
stood  out  very  prominently.  Amongst  them  we  should  mention 
such  fine  things  as  Lc.  Rex,  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and 
purple  lip  ;  Lc.  Martinetti  Sunrise,  heavily  shaded  with  bronze 
on  rose  ;  Lc.  M.  Mars,  with  decidedly  bronze  sepals  and  petals  ; 
Lc.  M.  delioata,  the  palest  variety  of  it  we  have  seen,  the 
greater  part  of  the  flower  being  of  the  palest  lilac.  The  crimson 
and  orange  of  Laelia  Yula  (purpurata  x  cinnabarina)  were  veiy 
striking.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Col  ,  Southgate,  London,  staged  a 
well-flowered  group>  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  we  noted 
Cattleya  Mossae  Wageneri,  C.  M.  aurantiaca,  and  C.  M. 
reineckiana.  Very  choice  and  handsome  was  Laeliocattleya 
canhamiana  alba,  with  white  petals,  and  deep  purple  lip  edged 
with  lilac.  Well-flowered  Oncidiums  were  O.  curtum,  0. 
flexuosum,  O.  kramerianum,  and  O.  varicosum  Rogersii,  the 
latter  a  huge  piece  carrying  six  panicles  of  flowers,.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had 
several  splendidly-flowered  Cattleyas,  including  C.  Mossae,  C.  M. 
Wagneri,  and  C.  labiata  Warneri,  the  summer  flowering  form. 
Very  interesting  were  Bifrenaria  tyrianthina,  with  mauve  purple- 
flowers  ;  Coelogyne  Lowii  (asperata),  with  orange  brown  lip  ; 
Bulbophyllum  claptonensis,  orange  brown  and  downy  ;  and  the 
lovely  little  Masdevallia  Carderi,  having  beautifully  cup-shaped 
flowers  with  a  dark  blotch  at  the  base.  A  good  thing  also  was 
Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  hyeanum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  group, 
of  Orchids,  in  which  Laeliocattleya  Edouard  Andre  was,  notable 
for  its  rich  purple  lip  edged  with  lilac.  A  tiny  old-fashioned 
gem  was  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  with  r'osy  purple  flowers,. 
They  also,  had  several  other  types,,  such  as  Cattleyas,  Laelias, 
Odontoglossums,  and  Cypripediums.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  was  accorded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  that 
rare  and  valuable  plant  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium. 
carrying  four  flowers,  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  also 
granted  for  Plialaenopsis  amabilis,  bearing  thirty  to  thirty-six 
flowers,  forming  a  splendid  panicle.  Amongst  other  tilings  he 
had  the  hybrid  Dendrobium  formoso-Lowii. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  Severn), aks,  had  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
grown  in  a  glass,  pot  in  peat  moss  and  leaves.  It  carried  thirteen 
flowers,  and  was  potted  on  July  9th  last  year. 

II.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  had  a  small  group  of  choice  Orchids,  including 
Laeliocattleya  Martinetti  Rosslyn  variety  and  Cattleya  Hidden 
Treasure,  a,  hybrid  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  a.  purple  lip. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Traoey,  Twickenham,  had  a  little  group  of  Orchids, 
including  the  hybrid  Cattleya  Goodsonae  (Rex  x  Mossae),  also 
Laeliocattleya  tyntestfieldens©  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  dowiana), 
with  a  very  large  crimpson  purple  lip,  and  Cattleya  Mossae  The 
Pearl. 

IT.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  Putney, 
exhibited  that  rare  old  Orchid  known  as  Bifrenaria  tyrianthina, 
having  flowers  of  a  Tyrian  purple,  and  a  bearded  lip.  • 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  exhibited  a  group 
of  hybrid  Aquilegias  derived  from  A.  chrysantlra  and  A. 
caerulea,  Rocky  Mountain  species.  The  hybrids  derived  from 
them  possess  a  great  variety  of  colours,  such  as  mixtures  of  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  purple.  They  ar©  of  the  easiest  culture,  and 
very  useful  for  cut  flowers.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  had  a-  large 
exhibit  of  Paeonies  of  the  herbaceous  type,  and  belonging  to  the 
Siberian  Paeonia  albiflora.  Very  choice  single  varieties  were 
Calliphon,  with  rose  flowers,  and  Chalice,  with  pink  flowers, 
both  being  very  large  and  handsome.  Harrison  Weir  was  a 
particularly  fine  double  rose  variety,  with  blooms  of  large  size 
and  good  shape.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Yeitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
set  up,  a  splendid  group  of  Gloxinias,,  including  all  the  types  of 
colour  to  be  met  with  in  the  race.  Some  of  the  varieties  were 
named,  and  included  seifs,  spotted  ones,  and  banded  flowers, 
which  are  usually  broadly  edged  with  white.  Dotted  through 
amongst  these  were  dwarf  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Rehmannia 
angulata  and  Lobelia  tenuior.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  George  Prince,,  Longworth,  Berks,  had  an  exhibit  of 
Roses,  including  Austrian  Brier  and  Harrisonii  in  fine  condition. 
He  also  had  cut  blooms  of  Maman,  Cochet,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  various  other  Teas  for  which  he  is 
so  celebrated.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  an 
interesting  collection  of  Spanish  Irises,  including  Blanche 
Superb©,  white ;  Sunbeam,  golden  yellow  ;  Alba  maxima, 
white ;  Thunderbolt,  bronze  and  gold,  and  various  others. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.)  ^ 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  bad  al  splendid 
collection  of  Gloxinias  of  their  celebrated  strain,  varying  from 
white  to  th©  richest  crimson  and  scarlet,  as  well  as  spotted 
types.  Cannell’s  Scarlet  was  a  handsome  crimson  scarlet 
variety,  while  Empress  Frederick  was  a  particularly  fine  crimson 
variety,  with  a  broad  white  border.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal ) 

Messrs.  Fraijk  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswiok  Nurseries.  Colchester, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Roses  consisting  largely  of  garden  varieties 
set  up  in  bundle's,  as  well  as  cut  blooms  of  several  fine  Tea 
varieties.  Amongst  the  garden  Roses  very  .conspicuous  were 
Austrian  Copper,  Harrisonii,  Carmine  Pillar,  and  Miss  Willmott. 
Fine  blooms  were  White  Lady,  Mrs  Ed.  Mawley,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  and  Lady  Roberts.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
hardy  plants,  consisting  of  Paeonies,  Pyrethrams,  Spanish 
Irises,  and  Ixias  now  in  season.  In  front  of  the  taller  plants 
was  a  collection  of  Alpines,  including  a  very  dwarf  Y  oodrutf 
named  Asperula  hirta.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a  splendid  group 
of  well-grown  Crotons  of  suitable  size  for  table  decoration,  and 
beautifully  grown.  Yery  choiqe  varieties  were  Princess  of 
Wales,  Aigburth  Gem,  Diana,  Yenus,  Lucy,  and  Chelsoni. 
All  of  these  had  narrow  leaves  of  a  graceful  character.  _  Much 
broader  yellow  and  green  leaves  were  exhibited  by  russellianum, 
Reedii,  and  Warrenii.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  had 
a  bold  and  attractive  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Oriental 
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Poppies  being  numerous  ancl  fine.  Worthy  of  note  was  the  pink- 
flowered  one  named  Hesperia.  Splendid  herbaceous  plants  were 
Inula  cdandulosa,  Heucbera  sanguines  rosea,  Lilium  moiha- 
delphum,  szovitzianum,  and  L.  Martagon  album.  (Silver  Flora 

^Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a 
choice  exhibit  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  Irises 
in  threat  variety,  with  the  new  Mrs.  G.  Reuthe  in  beautiful  pale 
blue  and  creamy  colours.  It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as 
Mme.  Chereau,  but  is  perfectly  distinct.  Paeonia  albiflora 
errandiflora  is  a  single  white  of  great  merit.  Choice  also  were 
Onosma  tauricum,  Caloehortus  pulchellus,  and  Dianthus  calal- 
pinus  (D.  alpinus  x  D.  callizonus),  combining  the  good  qualities 
of  both  species.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbusli  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  group  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  on  the  floor,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were 
Eremurus  himalaicus,  E.  robust.us,  Lilium  croceum,  L.  elegans, 
in  variety,  L.  Brownei,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  Phlox 
ovata,  and  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis.  (Silver  Gilt  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

W.  James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Smith),  West  Dean  Park, 
Chichester,  had  a  group  of  large  plants  of  Malmaison  Carnations, 
including  the  crimson  H.  J.  Jones.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora-  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  group  of  hybrid 
Aquilegias  on  the  floor,  interspersed  with  splendid  spikes  of 
Eremurus. 

Messrs.  Benj.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  staged. a  fine  exhibit  of  garden  Roses  set  up  in  bunches. 
Splendid  varieties  are  Una,  Blanche  Double  cle  Ooubert, 
Austrian  Yellow,  Austrian  Copper,  and  their  new  single  velvety 
maroon-purple  Maharajah.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  staged 
an  exhibit  consisting  largely  of  herbaceous  Paeonies,  amongst 
which  Rosy  Dawn  was  a.  beautiful  single  white.  The  Bride  would 
come  into'  the  same  category.  Very  handsome  was  Reine  Potard, 
with  glowing  crimson  flowers,  and  Josephine  Parmentier,  with! 
soft  rosy-pink  guards-  to  its  double  flowers.  (Silver1  Banksian 
Modal.) 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knapp  Hill,  Woking,  had  a  collection 
o-f  cut  flowers  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  belonging  to  the 
ponticum  section. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  had 
an  exhibit  of  the  splendid  new  Pink  Snowdrift,  with  double 
white  flowers. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Halei  Farm  Nurseries,  Felt-ham, 
staged  a  grand  bank  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  massive 
spikes  of  Eremurus  robustus.  Notable  also-  were  Ostrowskia 
magnifica,  Watsonia  Blucher,  and  W.  O’Brieni,  said  to  have 
larger  flowers  than  the  variety  Ardernei.  They  also  had  a  large 
number  of  Irises  representing  various  sections.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
herbaceous  Pa-eo-nies,  Iceland  Poppies,  Spanish  Irises,  Pyre- 
thrums,  and  Chrysanthemum  Leucantheimim  Davisi.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The-  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  staged  a 
grand  exhibit  of  garden  Roses,  including  such  handsome 
varieties  as  Una,  Carmine  Pillar,  Austrian  Yellow,  L  Ideale, 
Lady  Battersea,  Polyantha  grandiflora,  and  rugo-sa  alba.  T  lie- 
splendid  new  Honeysuckle  -Lonicera  Hildebrandti  had  yellow 
flowers  about  6in.  long.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kiln-field  Gardens,  Colchester, 
had  a  fine  exliibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  bulbous 
subjects.  Amongst  the  former  were  fine  bunches  of  Incarvillea 
Delavayi,  Eremurus  rolbu-stus,  and  Inula  glandulosa.  Irises 
were  well  represented,  including  I.  pallida  dalinatica,  I. 
gigantea-,  and  I.  s-ibirica  orientalis  Snow  Queen.  Amongst  bulbs 
Bro-diaea  laxa  and  Lilium  tigrinum  were  fine.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Nottcutt,  Tire  Nurseries,  Woodbridge,  had  a  large 
hunch  of  that  handsome  Oriental  Poppy  named  Lady  Ros-co-e, 
with  soft  soarlet-red  flowers.  Papaver  Scole  Beauty  is-  a  hand¬ 
some  hybrid  between  orientale  and  rupifragum,  with  handsome 
orange-scarlet  flowers.  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  plena  was 
also  in  grand  form.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s-  Lane  Nurseries-,  Upper  Edmonton, 
set  up  a  grand  group  o-f  Ferns,  including  masse-s  o-f  Nephro-lepis 
exaltata-,  N.  tuberosa,  N.  Barteri,  N.  rufescens  tripinnatifida, 
and  N.  pectinata.  In  good  form  also-  was-  N.  Piersoni.  .(Silver - 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Carnations, 
chiefly  Malmaisons,  including  such  fine  varieties  as  H.  J.  Jones, 
crimson ;  Thora,  flesh  ;  and  Lady  Rose,  pink.  (Silver  I  loi’a 
Medal.) 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Yeovil  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — Air.  B.  R. 
Davis-  presided  over  a  meeting  of  this-  society  on  the  7th  inst. 
Instead  of  the  usual  paper  a  Grape-thinning  competition  took 
place.  Some  four  or  five  members  took  paid  in  the  competition. 
Air.  Pope,  under  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Alayo,  was  awarded  a 

certificate  for  the  best  bunch. 

*  *  * 

Resuscitation  of  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  and 
Arroricultural  Association. — Last  week  an-  informal  meeting 
of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  been  held  in  abeyance-  for  ten  years,  was  held 
in  the  King’s  Room,  Union  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  advisability  of  resuscitating  the  association.  Air.  C.  S. 
France  presided.  After  an  interchange  of  opinions,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  association  should  be  resuscitated,  and  a  small 
committee  was  appointed  to  promote  that  object  and  report  it 
at  a  meeting  three  weeks  hence. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelplii  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last.  Air.  Charles  H.  Curtis  presided.  Six  new  members  were 
elected.  The  death  o-f  Mr.  Edwin  Isted,  o-f  Hove,  Brighton,  was 
reported.  Air.  Isted  was  a  comparatively  young  member,  but 
-having  left  a  widow  and  three  young  children  unprovided  for, 
the  committee  -granted  £5  14s.  7d.  from  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
to  be  a-dded  to  £4  5s.  5d. ,  being  the  amount  standing  to  the  late 
member’s  credit,  thus  bringing  the  amount  up  to  £10  for  the 
widow.  The  sick  pay  since  the  last  meeting  was  £29  14s. 

*•  *•  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — This  society’s  usual  meeting  took  place  at  their 
rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  the  7th  inst.  One 
evening  in  -each  session  is  set  apart  for  “  discussions,”  when  any 
feature  pertaining  to  horticulture,  either  in  growing  or  general 
culture  of  plants,  is  introduced  by  a  member.  The  subjects 
under  discussion  were  principally  relating  to  insect  and  fun¬ 
goid  pests.  Exhibits  came  from  Mr.  W.  Turney,  Station  Road 
Nursery,  who  staged  half  a  dozen  excellent  plants  of  Gloxinias, 
the  blooms  being  o-f  fine  form  and  colour.  Cut  blooms  of 
Pri-mula  obconica,  showing  good  varied  shades,  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers,  High  Street.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  conveyed  to  the  exhibitors. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  1-a-st  meeting  of 
the  session  was-  held  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  7th  inst. 
Mr.  Wm.  Grant,  Fern  Hall  Gardens,  presided.  Dr.  Robertson, 
Errol,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  some  of  the  “  Enemies  of 
the  Horticulturist.”  The  doctor,  who  is  a  successful  cultivator 
of  hardy  fruits,  confined  his  remarks  to  this-  division.  After 
some  introductory  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to 
combat  the-  ravage®  of  insects  and  moth  pests  likely  to  attack 
the  various  species-  of  hardy  fruits,  he  gave  an  interesting  life 
history  o-f  the  American  blight,  Codlin  moth,  Lackey  moth,  Bark 
beetle,  sm-all  Ermine  moth,  Mus-sel  Scale-,  Apple-blossom 
weevil,  Pear-tree  Sucker,  Pear  Oyster  Scale,  Pear  Saw-fly,  Plum 
Aphis,  winter  moth,  wasps,  Peach-tree  Aphis,  Alagp-ie  moth, 
Gooseberry  Saw-fly,  Black  Currant  mite,  Raspberry  weevil,  etc. 
Th-e  doctor  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  various 
remedies  recommended  for  co-mbating  the  evils  of  insect  pests, 
which  are  the  cause  of  so  much  injury  and  loss  to  the  hoiti- 
culturist.  In  speaking  of  the  ravages  of  birds,  lie  put  in  a  word 
in  favour  of  some  of  them,  characteristically  remarking,  There  s 
a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  could  men  obse-rvingly  distil  it. 
Thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  starlings  feed  largely  on  slugs  ;  even 
if  they  did  take  a  Pear  now  and  again,  still,  if  we  got  their  song 
in  summer  they  were  entitled  to-  a  fruit  in  autumn.  Afterwards 
the  doctor  confessed  that  some-times  when  he  was  reserving  some 
fine-  Apples-,  Pears-,  Cherries-,  or  Plums,  for  a  sho-w,  to  rise  some 
morning  to  find  them  gone,  he  felt  very  strongly  the  language 
of  th-e  old  song — 

“  Gin  I  but  had  the  loon  wha’  did  it, 

I  hae  sworn,  as  well  as  said  it-, 

Tho’  a’  the  world  should  forbid  it, 

I  wad  gie  his  neck  a  thraw.  ’ 

The  chairman,  in  a  few  words,  thanked  tire  doctor  on  behalf  of 
the  association  for  his  interesting  lecture,  remarking  that  the 
doctor’s  love  of  cultivating  and  consuming  hardy  fruits 
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accounted  a  good  deal  for  his  appearance  her©  so  hale  and 
hearty  after  passing  the  allotted  span.  He  hoped  that  he 
mio-ht.  yet  enjoy  many  yearswaging  war  successfully  m  ins 
orchard  in  the  Carso  of  Cowrie.  The  doctor  suitably  replied, 
thanking  the  members  for  their  patient  hearing  and  hearty 
thanks. — James  Bethel,  Secretary. 


Death  of  Mr.  Isaac  Betts.— The  death  occurred  on  Friday 
morning  of  Mr.  Isaac  Betts,  who  had  been  gardener  to  Mi  1  led 
Smoothy,  C.A.,  at  Bradford  House,  Braintree,  for  forty-two 


Tears-  *  *  * 

Rose  Fete  at  Ash  Vale,  Aldeeshot.— General  Sir  Redvers 
Bui  lev  has  promised  to  open  the  Rose  fete  which  is  about  to  take 
nlace  at  Ash  Vale,  on  the  21st  and  22nd  mst  m  aid  of  St. 
Mary’s  Mission  Church.  In  the  event  of  lus  being  unable  to 
attend,  Lord  Bingham  has  promised  to  act  as  his  deputy. 

*  *  * 

Cherries  and  Strawberries  in  Kent.— Reports  on  the 
Kentish  fruit  crop  from  a  variety  of  sources  show  that  Cherries, 
will  be  a  much  smaller  crop  than  had  been- anticipated,  Imvin 
been  seriously  damaged  by  frost  and  biting  east -  wmds. 
Currants  will  be  almost  a  failure  m  many  districts,  but  Red 
Currants  will  be  a  good  crop.  Plums  have  run  off  very  bac  y, 
but  the  late  sorts  promise  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  have 
suffered  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  crop. 
Strawberries  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  and  will  be  abundant. 
There  is  also  every  indication  of  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples,  and 
Pears  promise  well. 


Opening  of  Public  Gardens. — On  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Sansom,  chairman  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  Portland, 
opened  some  public  gardens  on  the  island.  Portland  is  noted 
chiefly  for  its  stone,  and  the  absence  of  trees  is  particularly 
noticeable,  so  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  vegetation  is  more 
then  welcomed.  A  common  near  the  railway  station  has  been 
converted  into  quite  a  miniature  paradise.  A  bandstand  has 
been  erected  and  chairs  placed  in  the  grounds,  so  that  the  latest 
creation  will  form  a  pleasing  rendezvous  for  the  sturdy  islanders. 
The  contractors  for  the  work,  which  cost  between  £2.000  and 
£3,000,  and  was  supervised  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Henshaw  (the  sur¬ 
veyor),  were  Messrs.  Jesty  and  Baker  and  Mr.  Steward.  After 
the  public  opening  a  luncheon  took  place  in  the  Masonic  Hall. 

Good  Asparagus  from  Evesham. — The  Evesham  markets  have 
been  heavily  stocked  of  late,  and  great  quantities  of  Asparagus 
of  fine  quality  have  been  sold  ait  good  prices.  Asparagus  has 
sold  well  all  through.  Perhaps  the  one  day  when  it  was  cheapest 
was  on  Monday  last  week,  and  then  fine  quality  stuff  could  not 
be  purchased  at  less  than  Is.  3d.  We  are  informed,  that  very 
nearly  a  million  of  Asparagus  was  sold  in  the  Smithfield  Market 
last  week,  and  that  the  average  price  there  up  to  date  would 
work  out  at  Is.  6d.  per  100,  and  we  can  quite  believe  it.  At 

the  Central  also  large  quantities  have  been  disposed  of. 

*  *  * 

Committee  on  Railway  Rates.— The-  Committee  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that 
preferential  treatment  is-  given  by  the  railway  companies  in, 
Great  Britain  to  foreign  and  colonial  agricultural  produce:  as 
compared  with  the  treatment  of  home  produce  (according  to 
The  Times)  are  about  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  chambers  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  clubs  and  societies  asking  whether 
it°  is,  the  wish  of  the  associations  to  nominate  a  member  who 
would  be  prepared  to  give  evidence:  on  the  subject.  The  letter 
is  also  to  be  sent  to  the  honorary  agricultural  correspondents 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture:  and  Fisheries.  The 
Committee  wish  it  to  he  as  widely  known  as  possible  that 
evidence  will  he  accepted,  not  only  from  such  associations,  but 
from  all  persons  who  consider  that  they  have  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Particulars  of  proposed  evidence  should,  in  the  first 
place'  be  submitted  on  a  form  to  he  obtained  from  the  secretary  , 
Mr  E  C  Stoneham,  7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  Thesi 
nquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  6, 
put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each,  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefi 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressee 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken: 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,"  37  anc 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Cancer  oi  Vine  Stems. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  a  subscriber  to  yonir  paper,  which  1 
jiass  on  to  my  gardener,  and  we  both  find  it  useful  and  interesting. 
I  should  be:  glad  if  you  would  kindly  answer  two  questions  whuff 
have  been  puzzling  us.  (1)  Cancer- like,  rough,  light-brown  wants 
on  stem  of  Vines.  The  vinery  is  good  sized,  well  ventilated,  and 
not  much  forced ,  as  Grapes  are  not  wanted  till  the  beginning  of 
September.  Of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater  only  the  former 
is  attacked.  They  bear  well.  Roots  in  outside  border,  remade 
two  seasons  ago,.  Deficient  drainage  is  suspected.  (F.  D.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  certainty  what  is  on  the  stem 
without  seeing  some,  samples.  Since  you  say  that  the  Vines 
would  be  likely  to  bleed  if  these  warts  were  cut  off,  we  presume 
that  they  are  aerial  roots.  If  our  surmise  is  correct  they  will  dc 
no  particular  harm  if  left  on  till  the  leaves  of  the  Vine  drop  off, 
after  which  they  may  be  cut  off.  You  are  probably'  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  drainage  is  defective,  as  that  is  one  of  the 
fertile  causes  of  roots  proceeding  from  the  stems.  It  would  be 
well  to  examine  the  border  and  see  in  what  state  it  is,  and  clear 
the  cutlets  for  superfluous  water  if  that  is  necessary.  If  properly 
made  about  two  years  ago  it  should  not  be  in  a  bad  condition  as 
yet,  but  it  will  be  well  to  make  certain  about  the  matter.  The 
border  could  be  taken  up  to1  see  the  state  of  the  roots:  in  the 
autumn  if  the  drainage  is  really  deficient. 

Rose  wi'h  Green  Leaves. 

Some  of  my  plants  of  Souvenir  de  la,  Malmaison,  including  a 
standard,  and  free  bloomers,  have  tufts  of  green  in  the  middle  ol 
the  blossom.  Nearly  every  blossom  has  come  with  green  in  the 
centre.  The  blooms  will  probably  be  all  right,  as  last  year  the 
same  thing  occurred  to  a,  slight  extent  .  One  grows  in  a  corner 
near  the  greenhouse,  and  the  cither  in  the  open  border.  (F.  D.) 

We  suspect  that  it  is  a  case  of  over  luxuriance.  The  plants  may 
he  grown  in  too  rich  or  too  deep  a,  soil,  causing  an  over-luxuriant 
growth,  and  nearly  changing  the  petals  of  the  flowers  into  green 
leaves.  We  have  seen  this  occur  in  Mareoba-1  Niel  and  William 
Allan  Richardson,  but'  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  come  green 
next-  year.  It  may  be  merely  a  case  off  too  much  rain  acting  in 
conjunction  with  a,  low  temperature  and  a,  rich  soil.  If  the  Roses 
happen  to  be  mulched,  we  should  remove  the  mulching  in  order 
that  the  soil  might  become  warmed  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
You  might  also-  avoid  giving  any  manure  next  autumn,  hut  blooms 
will,  we  think,  come  right,  again. 

Peach  Leaves  Blistered. 

My  Peach  trees  are  covered  with  blistered  leaves.  Is  it  cold 
winds  that  cause  it,  or  what'  am  I  to  do  ?  They  are  in  good  health 
after  they  get'  over  losing  their  leaves.  (G.  H.) 

The  Peach  blister  is  due  to -a  fungus  named  Exoascus  deformans. 
It  is  a  popular1  notion  that  the  blisters  are  caused  by  cold  winds, 
but  beyond  the  low  temperature  and  the  moisture  being  favour¬ 
able  to  the  fungus  there1  is  no1  other  connection  between  the  cause 
and  effect.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  remove  all  the 
blistered  leave®,  or  a®  many  of  them  as  you  conveniently  can 
without  denuding  the  trees  and  burn  them.  The  trees  may  look 
healthy  when  the  leaves  are  off,  but  the  fungus  really  lives  in  the 
tissues  of  the  young  branches  and  appears  again  in  spring.  It 
may  be  well  to  remove  some  of  the  worst  affected  branches  and 
burn  them.  If  the  trees  are  badly  affected  and  bear  no  fruit,  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  grub  up  the  trees  and  plant,  young 
ones  on  a  fresh  site. 

Brown  Spots  on  Chrysanthemums. 

Some  of  my  Chrysanthemums  have  a  brown  spot  on  the  leaves, 
and  I  think  it  is  rust..  What  is  the  best,  cure  for  it  P  (G.  H.) 

Without  seeing  specimens,  which  you  ought  to  have  sent,  we 
presume  your  Chrysanthemums  are  .affected  by  the  ruist  caused  bv 
a  fungus  named  Uredo  Clirysanthemi.  As  (lie  fungus  lives  inside 
the  tissue,  there  is  no.  real  cure  for  it.  You  might  try  a  weak 
solution  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which  will  kill  those  portions1  of 
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To  Seedsmen, 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Engineers 


SEEKING  TRADE  IN 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 


M 


ESSRS.  MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Line,  London,  E.C.,  have  pleasure  in 

announcing  that  they  have  been  appointed  Sole  Contractors  for  the  Official  Publications  of  the  forthcoming 
Cape  Town  International  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  November,  December,  and  January.  The 
orporation  of  Cape  Town  have  granted  the  use  of  Green  Point  Common,  and  the  Exhibition  and  Grounds  will  cover 
)0  acres.  The  Exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  Viscount  Milner,  the  principal  Corporations, 
hambers  of  Commerce,  and  merchants  in  South  Africa. 

The  Official  Publications  are : — 


1.  The  Official  Catalogue  and  Guide  for  South  African  Buyers. 

2.  The  Official  Popular  Guide  to  the  Exhibition, 

3.  The  Daily  Programme  of  Entertainments. 


The  publications  will  contain  the  description  of  exhibits  and  business  announcements  of  many  hundreds  of  the 
lading  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  circulation  will  exceed  by  tens  of  thousands  that  of  any  technical 
medium  circulating  in  South  Africa,  and  firms  desirous  of  placing  their  specialities  before  buyers  in  this  important 
Qarket  should  secure  advertising  space  early. 

A  full  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  &  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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the  fungus  which  come  outside  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  keep  it  m 
check.  Remove  and  bum  all  affected  leaves,  and  keep  the  foliage 
as  dry  as  possible.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants,  but  let  them  have  all 
the  air  possible.  We  do  not  think  the  disease  so  virulent  as  at 
first,  and  by  taking  the  above  precautions  yon  will  keep  it  from 
doing  much  harm. 

Acer  Lg&vgs. 

I  send  you  herewith  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  butter  tree,  taken 
off  on  the  29th  ins-t.  I  have  compared  them  with  the  leaves  of 
the  young;  plants  sent  me  by  Messrs.  Gheal  as  Acer  Girina  la 
tataricum,  and  I  think  they  are  identical.  The  blossom  had 
all  fallen  off  the  tree  on  the  29th.  (M.  M'Laren.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  were  those  of  Acer  tartaricum,  being 
rather  larger  than  those  of  A.  Ginnala  and  more  downy.  A. 
Ginnala-  is  sometimes  considered  a  variety  of  the  other,  but 
we  now  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species.  If  you  desire  to  regard 
the  one  as  a  form  of  the  other,  it  would  be  correct  to'  place  A. 
tartaricum  first.  A.  Ginnala  has  nearly  orbicular  7-lobed  leaves. 


Grubs  in  Fir  Trees. 

Could  you  tell  me  through  The  Gardening  World,  of  which 
I  am  a  subscriber,  the  best  remedy,  if  there  is  one,  against  the 
grubs  in  the  tops  of  the  Firs?  Shoots  I  enclose  in  box.  Also 
if  they  originate  from  moth,  and  what  season?  Also  give  name 
and  all  particulars,  if  it  is  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
valuable  paper?  (F.  H.  S.)  .  .  ,, 

Your  trees  are  infested  with  the  Pine-shoot  Tortnx  moth 
(Retinia  buoliana).  The  perfect  moth  may  be  found  during  July 
about  young  Fir  trees,  when  the  fern  ale  busies  herself  laying 
eggs  between  the  shoots  at  the  end!  of  the  branches.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  hatch  out  late  in  summer,  and  commence  gnawing  the 
side  of  the  shoots.  This  causes  a  flow  of  resin,  and  with  t-liis 
and  threads  they  form  a  covering  under  which  they  rest  till 
spring,  when  they  again  commence  feeding  on  the  young  shoots. 
The  grubs  become  full  fed  in  June,  and  form  a  chrysalis,  in 
which  they  remain  till  July,  when  they  become  moths.  The 
latter  are  about  lin.  in  expanse  of  the  wings,  and  are  reddish 
y-ellow,  becoming  darker  towards  the  tip.  The  moths  swarm 
round  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  but  rest 
durino-  the  day.  To  lessen  future  attack  you  should  exit  off  all 
affected  shoots  at  once,  and  burn  them  before  the  moths  leave 
the  shoots.  If  done  earlier  in  the  season  it  would  have  been 
better,  but  that  need  not  prevent  you  proceeding  with  the  work 
at  once.  By  doing  this  you  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
healthy  shoots.  You  could  also  search  for  the  moths  while  they 
are  resting  during  the  day,  destroying  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can.  On  young  trees  you  will  be  able  to-  get  at  them.  It  magnt 
be  worth  while  also  to  syringe  the  trees  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
during  July  to  drive  away  the  female  moths  laying  eggs.  A 
wash  that  might  be  tried  is  41bs.  of  soft  soap  to  20  gallons  of 
water,  adding  the  juice  of  P>.  of  tobacco.  Ply  this  Well  about 
the  base  of  the  young  shoots  where  egg-laying  takes-  place.  I  his 
washing  is  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  may  be  he-lplui, 
while  it  will  do  no-  harm. 

Roses  Dropping.  ,,  ^  ... 

Would  you  kindly  answer  in  your  paper  ?  All  my  Rose-s  this 
year  have  the  foliage  dropped  off  and  leaving  the  shoots  bare. 
Also  the  buds  grow  to  the  size  of  the  enclosed,  and-  then  drop 
off  at  the  joint  in  the  centre  of  the  stem.  Would  you  let  me 
know  the  cause  -and  cure,  if  possible  ?  Wishing  your  paper 

Judging  from  the-  specimens  sent  us  it  is  due  to  some  form 
of  bad°culture,  and  we  suspect  the  trouble  comes  from  the  roots. 
Either  the  drainage  is  bad  and  the  pots  are  water-logged  -or  you 
have  been  feeding  too  heavily  with  some  concentrated  -artancial 
manure.  The  bud  sent  us  had  decayed  in  the  centre,  suggesting 
trouble  from  the  roots,  and,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
-all  dropped  off,  this  would  also  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
These  are  the  suggestions  we  should  throw  out  and  ask  you  to 
consider  if  you  have  been  doing  anything  -that  would  he  likely 
to  have  brought  about  the  trouble  in  this  way. 


Apple  Trees  Browned. 

I  enclose  you  some  specimens  of  Apple  leaves.  Two  trees  have 
the  leaves  most  unhealthy  in  appearance,  and  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  what  is  the  -cause,  and  also  the 

remedy.  (Novice.)  „  .  , 

We  have  examined  the  leaves,  and  fail  to  find  either  insects  or 
fungi.  The  appearance  suggests  damage  either  through  syring¬ 
ing  with  some  insecticide  that  has  been  too  strong,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  the  young  leaves  have  been  frost-bitten  some  time 
ago  during  the  cold  weather,  when  the  leaves  were  freshly  ex¬ 


panded.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  because  otherwise  the 
leaves  seem  healthy  enough,  and  t-he  markings  have  no-t  increased 
since  we-  had  the  leaves,  although  the  leaves  have  kept  fresh. 

Grapes  Rusty. 

Can  you  kindly  inform  me  what  has  caused  these  Grapes  to  . 
be  marked  like  this?  I  am  greatly  distressed  about  them,  and 
would  like  to  know  the  cause,  and  also  how'  to-  remedy  it,  as 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  like  these.  (Veg-Veen.) 

Your  Grapes  are  affected  by  what  is  known  as  rust.  They 
are  veiy  badly  affected,  too-,  for  we  s-eldom  see  the  berries  so 
completely -spoiled.  There  are  many  causes  tha-t  would  tend  to 
produce  rust,  but  judging  from  the  way  the  markings  run 
round  the  berries  and  in  places  run  to  the  top  in  lines,  it 
must  have  been  caused  in  a  special  way.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  houses  had  been  kept  closed,  till  too-  late  a  period  of  the 
day  at  a  time  when  the  skin  of  the  berries  was  very  delicate. 
Then  we  imagine  that  the  ventilators  were  opened  to  reduce  the 
temperature,  and  tha-t  there  was  moisture  on  the  berries  which 
condensed  and  ran  down  towards  the  tips  while  the  cold  air  was 
blowing  in  upon  them.  The  skin  of  the  Grape  is  very  sensitive 
during  the  early  stages,  and  the  appearance  they  now  present 
must  have  been  caused  some  weeks-  ago-  when  the  berries  were  yet 
quite  small.  They  are  now  unable  to  swell  regularly,  owing  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  berries  in  places.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  now  is  to  remove  all  the  most  unsightly  of  the  berries 
and  use  every  precaution  with  the  rest  by  ventilating  sufficiently 
early  in  the  morning  to  let  the  berries  dry  before  the  sun  shines 
strongly  upon  them. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(F.  Goddard)  Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus. — (F.  C., 
Purley)  1,  Begonia  semperflo-rens  Snowflake  ;  2,  Begonia 

weltoniensis  ;  3,  Begonia  margarita-oe-a  ;  4,  Begonia  fuclisioides 
var.  ;  5,  Begonia  hybrid,  not  recognised  ;  6,  Begonia  semper- 
florens  var.  ;  7,  Begonia  co-rallina ;  8,  Begonia  glaucophylla 
splendens  ;  9,  Begonia  Arthur  Mallet ;  10,  Begonia  oorallina 
(the  two  plants  of  this  are  only  stages  of  the  plant  or  slight 
varieties). — (D.  Rodger)  1,  Onosma  tauricum  ;  2,  Limnanthes 
Douglasii;  3,  Claytonia  sibirica;  4,  Asperula  odorata  (Wood¬ 
ruff)  ;  5,  Alchemilla  conjuncta  ;  6,  Potentilla  alba  ;  7,  Viburnum 
Lantana.—  (R.  M.)  1,  Claytonia  sibirica  ;  2,  Saxifraga  decipiens  ; 
3,  Saxifraga  macnabiana  ;  4,  Sapo-naria  ooy monies  ;  5,  _  Ajuga 
genevensis  ;  6,  Silen-e  maritima ;  7,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias ;  8, 
Lamium  maculatum. — (G.  R.)  1,  Dendro-bium  Bensoniae ;  2, 
Oncidium  varicosum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  Godefroyae ;  4,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei  ;  5,  Oncidium  pumilum. — (0.  !M.)  1,  Iris 
sibirica  ;  2,  Iris  variegata  ;  3,  Geranium  ibericum  ;  4,  Oxa-lis 
fio-ribunda  ;  5,  Hemerocallis  lute-a  ;  6,  Lilium  pyrenaicum  ;  7, 
Veronica  Teucrium  dubia, — (T.  B.  J.)  1,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  ;  2, 
Saxifraga-  rotundifolia  ;  3,  Lup-inus  po-lyphyllus ;  4,  Erigeron 
philadelphicus  ;  5,,, Veronica  sp-icata  ;  6,  Saxifraga  cuneifolia. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


e-afforesting  Hamault. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago>  Hainault  Forest  in 
ssex  was  destroyed  and  turned  into*  farm 
nd.  Recently,  owing  to  the  good  services 
Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  Foxburrow’s 
inn,  a  portion  of  the  land  is  to  he  again  re¬ 


afforested.  The  first  work  will  be  to<  lay 
down  the  land  to  grass,  and,  with  this  object 
in  view,  the  land  has  been  under  observation 
and  studied  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  F.I.C., 
and  Mr.  F.  Hughes,  of  the  Technical  Labora¬ 
tories,  Chelmsford,  with  the  object  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  would  bei  the  most  suitable 
grasses  for  the  purpose.  On  all  the  drier 
portions  of  the  land  it  was  found  that,  the) 
greater  portion  of  the  herbage  consisted  of 
Sheep’s  Fescue  (Festuca.  ovina.)  and  Bent 
Grass  (Agrostis  vulgaris).  Taking  these,  con¬ 
siderations  into  view,  the  authors  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Essex  Education  Committee  recommend 

9  lbs.  of  Sheep’s  Fescue,  for  heavy  land,  and 

10  lbs1,  of  the  same  grass  per  acre  for  light 
land.  In  both  instances  they  recommend 
7  lbs;,  of  the  Agrostis  above  named.  To  this 
they  have  added  smaller  quantities  of  grasses 
usually  employed  by  seedsmen.  The  object 
is  to  use  dwarf  perennial  grasses,  that  are 
suitable  for  the  land,  and  to  avoid  coarse 
grasses,  which  are  usually  employed  in.  farm¬ 
ing.  A  portion  of  the  land  will  be.  set  apart 
for  recreation  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  population,  but  the  rest  they  wish  to 
be  as  natural  as  possible.  It  seems  also 
that  the  intention  is  to  inoculate  the  land 
with  pieces  of  natural  turf,  taken  from  ad¬ 
joining  land  in.  the  old  forest.  Some;  land  in, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tlieydon  Bois  treated 
in.  this,  way  about,  twenty  years  ago  was  a 
great  success. 

— o — 

Wild  Roses  in  America. 

Some  interesting  notes  are.  made  in  the) 
April  number  of  the  “American  Botanist,” 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  concerning  the  wild 
Roses  of  America.  The  writer  evidently  has 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  wild  Roles, 
but  that  also,  applies  to  various  other  plants, 
the  doctor  being  a  very  ardent  field  botanist 
and  familiar  with  the  highways,  byways, 
hedges,  and  woods.  He  considers  that  the 
wild  Roses  become  larger  and  more  showy 
the:  nearer  they  approach  the  sea-shore'.  Even 
the  cultivated  Roses  behave  in  this  way. 
The  most  common.  American  Rose  is;  Rosa 
Carolina,  otherwise  known  as  the  Swamp 
Rose.  Another  common  species  is  Rosa 
lucida,  with  dark  green,  leaves  and  soft  rosy- 
pink  flowers.  A  third  species;  found  in  New 
England  is  Rosa  blanda,  and  this  is  almost 
without  prickles.  The  three  American  Roues 
named,  as  we  have  seen  them  in  cultivation, 
are  notable  for  the  absence  of  wicked  spimiesi 
that  are  so  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
British  Rosas,  as  anyone  can  learn  for  himself 
who  makes  an  examination  of  them  on  ai 
windy  day  and  handles  them  incautiously. 
Further  north,  on,  the  border  of  the  swamps, 
is  another  one  named  1L  nitida,  with  shining 
leaves  and  single  flowers  of  the;  usual  colour 
amongst,  wild  Roses.  More  interesting  to  us 
is  the  fact  that  Sweet  Brier,  or  Eglantine,  is 
now  becoming  quite  naturalised,  and  has 


wide  distribution  in  America.  Like  the  rest 
of  them,  the  flowers  vary  from  rose  to  pink. 
Many  of  the  wild  plants;  indigenous  to  Britain 
are  also  natives  of  North  America,  but  it  is 
a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  the  Sweet 
Brier  should  have  already  taken,  such  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  American  continent.  Wei  can 
understand,  however,  that  it  originated  from 
many  centres,  owing  to  its  being  grown  in 
the;  gardens  of  hundreds  of  people  from  the 
old  country,  settling  in  America. 

Colour  Adaptation  in  Plants. 

In  discussing  the  reason  for  so  many  wild 
flowers  growing  together  by  the  way-sides, 
a  writer  in  “  Science  Siftings”  considers  it 
is  not  for  the  benefit  of  wayfarers  of  the; 
human,  family,  but  for  the  herbivorous 
animals  that  they  congregate  here.  He  hast 
noticed  that  such  animals  crop,  the  grass, 
but  leave  the;  showy  and  richly-ocloured 
flowers  alone;.  His  idea  is  thus  that  the 
object  of  the  plants  in  themselves  in  such 
situations  is  not  to  advertise  themselves  to 
be  eaten,  but  to  be  left  alone.  We;  cannot 
quite  agree  with  that  view,  but  rather  prefer 
to  consider  that  the  wild  plants  congregate 
there  especially  in,  districts  where  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  land  is  under  cultivation,,  for  the 
simple,  reason  that  they  have  been  ousted  in 
many  cases  from  such  land  by  the  action  of 
the  plough.  Many  plants  take  a  long  time  to 
get  established,  and  being  of  slow  growth  and 
reproduction;,  it,  take®,  them  a.  long  time  to 
be  re-established  cm  the  land  after  they  have 
been  ousted,  if  indeed  it  were  possible  for 
them  ever  to  occupy  the  same  laud  again,  at 
least  while;  under  culture.  Cultivated  land  i=: 
very  often  made  distasteful  to  many  wild] 
flowers  by  being  made  too  fertile,  by  means 
of  manure;,  and  otherwise  rendered  disagree¬ 
able  to  them.  Furthermore,  we  consider 
that,  the  great  numbers  of  wild  flowers  con¬ 
gregating  there  do  so  simply  as  a,  last  refuge 
on  land  in  which  they  can  grow.  The  herbi¬ 
vorous  animals  would  avoid  them  in;  pasture^ 
just  a,s  much  as  on  waste'  land  if  distasteful 
to  their  palates. 

The  Strawberry  as  a  Cosmetic. 

Several  of  our  contemporaries,  including 
the'  “  Country  Gentleman,”  announce  what 
to  gardeners  will  seem  a  new  use  for  the 
Strawberry.  It  is  said  that  a  crushed  Straw¬ 
berry  is  excellent  for  whitening  the  teeth. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  Strawberry,  cut  in  two  and 
rubbed  over  the  face,  has  the  effect  of  re¬ 
moving  all  marks;  produced  by  the  summer 
sun,  and  several  preparations  of  the  Straw- 
beny  are  also  used  for  similar  purposes.  It 
is  said  also  that  when  eaten  they  have  not 
only  a  healthful  effect,  but  also  a  purifying 
effect  upon  the  complexion.  We  should 
imagine  that  the  effect  upon  the  health 
would  be  the  most  important  and"  reliable 
idea  to  entertain. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries  are  carrying  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  fine 
weather  is  required  for  a.  few1  weeks:,  as  Strawberries:  quickly 
decay  if  many  weit-  days  ensue  while  the  fruitsi  are  ripe.  Early 
morning  is  the  best  time  to  gather  fruit  for  dessert,  while  for 
jam-making  it  must  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  carefully  gathered. 
Plants  growing  ouT  north  borders  for  a  late  supply  should  be 
netted  betimes:,  as  birds  sample  them  long'before  they  begin  to 
colour.  Keep1  all  flowers  and  strings  packed  off  St.  Joseph  for 
another1  five  or  six  weeks  if  fruits  are  required  in  September  and 
October,  and  continue  to  set  out.  the  latest  batch  of  forced 
plants  until  the  required  number  are  planted.  Do  n,ot.  allow 
former  plantations  of  these  to  cany  flower-trusses  or  runners 
unless  the  latter  are  necessary  for1  increase  of  stock,  and  work 
the  flat  hoe  between  the  plants  every  favourable  opportunity. 

Currants. — These  look  most  promising  and  will  require  net¬ 
ting,  first,  hoeing  the  quarters,  as  with  the  frequent  shows  weeds 
are  growing  apace,  and  soon  go  to  .seed  thisi  tune  of  year  if 
left  long  without  disturbance.  Fay’s1  Prolifio  among  reds  are 
carrying .  fine  long  bunches',  and  should  make  an  excellent 
variety  for  exhibition.  In  gathering  these  bush  fruits,  those 
nearest  the  ground  should  be.  the  first  to.  come  off,  as  they  are 
liable  to  get  dirty  in  showery  weather. 

Gooseberries.  —The  earliest  ripening  varieties!  will  soon  re¬ 
quire  protection  from  thei  birds  if  the  fruit,  must  be  kept  to 
ripen  for  dessert,  and  some  means  should  be  devised  to  keep 
the  nets  clear  of  the.  bushes,  or  good  nets  will  soon  be  spoilt 
when  they  come  to  be  taken  off  two  or  three  times,  daily  while 
gathering,  and  it.  is  here  where  permanent,  wire  netting  proves 
a  valuable  outlay.  Look  out  for  the  .caterpillar  still ;  a  few 
left  behind  quickly  increase  and  strip  bush  after  bush  of  it.si 
entire  foliage  if  , not  detected  ini  good  time',  which  means  a  very 
poor,  if  any  crop  a.t  all  nest  year. 

Grafted  trees  will  require  seeing  to,  removing  the  clay  or 
grafting  wax  if. growing  away  nicely;  otherwise  it.  should  be 
left  on  a  bit  longer.  Secure  the  graft  from  winds  and  birds 
by  tying  a.  narrow  piece  of  lath  on  to  the  stock  first,  then 
secure  the  young  growth  with  a.  straw  or  raffia,  or1  other'  -soft) 
material.  Where  it  is  seen,  the  tying  material  i's  cutting  into 
the  graft  or  stock,  loosen  it  at  once,  slo  that,  both  may  swell 
away  together,  and  rub  off  all  growths  below  the  union. 
American  blight  is  showing  itself  on  many  of  our  trees ;  these 
have  been  gone  over  with  a  little  paraffin  and  methylated 
spirit  mixed  together,  touching  all  infected  spots  with  a.  small 
soft  painter’®  brush,  working  it  well  in  the  crevice®,  especially 
on  old  trees  having  rugged  bark,  and  search  for  caterpillars, 
which,  with  us,  are  numerous  and  are  ribboning  the  foliage  on 
a  few  late -planted  standard  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Thinning  Fruits. — It  repays,  going  over  wall,  espalier,  bush 
and  pyramid  trees  where  a  heavy  set  has  taken  place,  and 
taking  off  the  smaller  and  any  deformed  fruits  first.  Some 
varieties  of  Plums,  notably  The  Czar,  Monarch  and  Victoria, 
often  set  twioei  a®  many  or  more  than  ought  to.  be  left  for  a 
crop,  and  this  early  removal  of  fruit  give®  those  remaining  a 
better  chance  to  finish  up.  Many  varieties  of  Apples  are 
crowded  with  fruit,  and  will  have  to  be  considerably  lessened  if 
fine  specimens!  are*  looked  for.  Pears1,  on  tlie>  other  hand,  \\  ith 
the  exception  of  one  or  two.  trees,  will  not  require  this ,  but 
Fisrs  are  receiving  attention  just  now,  these  showing  well  for 
full  crops.  Sweet  and  Morelia  Cherries  are  loaded,  but.  as  a 
great  many  fruits  are  apt.  to  fall  during  the  stoning,  veiy  little 
if  any  thinning  is  practised  with  these,  while,  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  should  have  their  final  thinning  done  ere  now,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  looking  most  promising,  and  will  be  at  a 
standstill  for  a.  few  weeks  while  stoning.  James  Mayne. 

Bieton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripediums  — The  specie®  of  the  Slipper  Orchids  that 
comprise  the  summer-flowering  section  are  not  so  popular  .in 
gardens  as  the.  winter-flowering  kinds,  but  they  are  most  useful 
subjects  for  exhibition,  purposes  when  grown,  info  large  speci¬ 
mens:,  and  as.  they  are  practically  all  free  flowering  and  possess 
robust  constitution®,  and  above  all,  are  plants  which  may  be 
purchased  for  a  modest  outlay,  they  should  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  best  accommodated  in  the:  plant  stove,  and,  subjected  to  the 
general  conditions  of  this  division,  they  will  be  found  to  succeed 
admirably.  T'herei  is  ho  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  still 
exists,  not  only  in.  the  mindsi  of  .amateurs  and  those  desirous, 
of  cultivating  in.  their  gardens,  but.  in  the  minds  of  a.  great 
many  gardeners,  who,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  is 
made  from  time  to  time  by  so  many  writers!  on  Orchid  culture 
in  the  gardening  Press,  still  hold  to  the  erroneous  contention 
that  toi  grow  Orchids,  special  conditions  and  appliances  are 
absolutely  essential  to  meet,  their  requirements.  Let  me  once 
more,  Mr.  Editor,  point  out  the  ridiculousness  of  the  necessity 
of  any  such  childish  arguments. 

Plants  of  various  genera  and  species  are  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  glasshouses  of  all  gardens  of  note. 
It  i®  often  the  successful  grower  of  these  plants  who  will  say 
we  have  not  proper  accommodation  for  Orchids.  They  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  Orchids,  too,  are  (after  all)  plants,  many  of 
them  coming  from  the  same,  countries  fro.ni  which  the  best  of 
their  ordinary"  cultivated  plants  have  originated,  and  if  these 
are  found  growing  together  under  the  same  conditions  in  their 
native  habitat,  why  need  different,  treatment  be  given  under 
artificial  conditions  provided  in  our  glasshouse®? 

Now,  as  most  of  the  summer-flowering  varieties  are  natives 
of  the  East,  and  they  comprise  chiefly  what  is  known,  as  the 
tesselated  foliage  section  of  Cypripediums,  comprising  sucb 
species  as.  C.  barbatum,  C.  lawremceanum,  C.  callosum,  C. 
ciliolarei,  C.  Curtisii,  and  C.  isuperbens  (Veitchii)  inhabiting 
various  portions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  warm  house  is 
where  their  requirements  are  provided,  and  often  with  less 
attention,  by  far  than  that  given  to  many  other  subjects  in  this 
division  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  When 
the.  plants  have  grown,  into:  fair-sized  specimens  they  will  not 
need  even  annual  repotting;  overhauling  the  plants  and  re¬ 
moving  the  dea4d  matter  and  giving  a  little  top-dressing  of  fresh 
sphagnum  moss  sometimes  came®  the  plants  for  two  or  three 
year®  without  disturbing  their  roots.  Peat  and  moss'  in  about 
equal  proportion®  and  broken  crocks  or  rough  sand  to  render 
it  porous  is.  the  best  for  thisi  class  of  Cypripediums. 

I  find  the  best,  time' to  attend  to  repotting  is  immediately 
after  flowering.  Most  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  successive  growth  for  many  years,  and  although 
retaining  their  leaves  the  older  growths  seldom  make  any 
attempt  to  produce  new  growths,  and  thus,  while  we.  may  have 
a  fairly  large  specimen,  we  have  only  the  one  flowering  growth. 
If  we  take  a  sharp,  knife  and  cut.  asunder  the  rhizomes  of  these 
older'  growths,  it  is  not  as  a  rule  long  ,  before  new  growths 
are  produced  from  the  base  of  each.  I  would  advise  that  such 
division,  of  growth  should  be  made  some  weeks  before  repotting 
is:  done.  The  separate  growths  will  thus  have  the  assistance  of 
.any  roots  that  may  be  attached  to  them,  which  will  be  cf 
o-reater  advantage  to  them  established  in  their  old  pots  than 
would  be  the  case  were  divisions  made  after  the  plants  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  pot.  Stock  can.  be  made  of  such  divi¬ 
sion®  when,  potting  takes  place,  or  larger  specimens  are  pro¬ 
curable  through  the  increase  of  leading  growth.  The  plants, 
should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunlight  after  repotting,  and 
occasional  spraying  overhead  in  hot  weather  will  he  found 
beneficial. 
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Tte  planting-out  of  summer  bedding  plants  is  now  nearly 
finished,  and  while  this  lias  been  in  progress  much  other  work 
has  accumulated  in  connection  with  the  flower  garden. 

Next  year's  spring  flowering  stuff  now  calls  for  attention. 
Seedlings  of  various  kinds  from  seeds  sown  last  month  are 
now  fit  for  pricking  out  in  nursery  beds,  and  should  have  atten¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  the  state  of  other  work  allows. 

The  various  varieties  of  Forget-me-nots  are  extremely 
popular,  and  generally  do;  well  in  any  fairly  moist  soil.  Myosotis 
alpestris  is  a  favourite  specie®,  and  ha,s  given  rise  to  several 
fine  garden  varieties. 

Myosotis  alpestris  Victoria  is  a  compost-growing,  frea-flcwer- 
ino-  variety  of  much  merit.  Thei  flowers  are  freely  produced  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  this)  genus,  and  the  colour  is  a  clear  bright 

blue. 

Myosotis  alpestris  gracilis  is  of  rather  freer  growth  tha.nl 
the  former,  and,  on  the  whole,  makes  a  rather  larger  plant. 
Several  white  and  pink  varieties  of  Myoeotisi  are  to  be  had, 
but  these  cannot  always  bei  relied  on  to  come  true  from  seed, 
and  in  any  case  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  blue  varieties. 

Pansies,  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue,  form  a  desirable 
feature  in  the  flower  garden  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
Seeds  may  still  be  sown  and  will  yield  nice  plants  by  autumn, ; 
the  strain  known!  as  Parisian  Giant  Improved  is  a  fine  one,  and 
yields  a  nice  variety  of  colour,  with  large  bold  flowers. 

After  th.e  flowering  season  is  over,  Aubretias,  Alyssums, 
Iberis,  etc,,  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  new 
growths ;  these  will  root  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  close  and 


shaded  for  a  week  or  two. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  graeca,  of  a  light  mauve  colour,  is  useful, 
while  the  variety  Bougainvillea  is  also  worth  growing. 

Aubrietia  d.  Hendersoni  is  one  of  the  best,  and  fairly  well 
known;  the  flowers  are  a,  very  dark  purple,  not  unlike  the 
lovely  variety  known  as  Dr.  Mule’s  Aubrietia.  Of  roise-col 
cured  varieties,  Aubrietia  d.  Leichtlini  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  Candytufts  are  well-known  spring  and  early  summer- 
flowering  plants,  the  best  known  being  Iberis  Senipervirens. 
Other  good  varieties)  are  Iberis  s.  garrexiana,  a  remarkably 
free-flowering  kind  of  compact  growth,  producing  smaller 
flower-heads  and  not  growing  quite  so  tall  as  the  type.  Iberis 
s.  Perfection,  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  stronger  growth  than  the 
type,  and  producing  handsome  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers. 

Thei  Alyssums  are  also  popular  spring-flowering  plants,  and 
may  be  increased  as  above. 

Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  is  a  neat,  free-flowering  form 
of  thei  type,  and  the  variety  “  citrinum”  is  a  pale  yellow  form 


well  worth  growing. 


B.  W.  J. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Polygonums. — Of  this  family  there  are  not  many  species  or 
varieties  in  general  cultivation,  but  what  we  have;  are  all 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  every  collection  of  hardy  plants.  There 
is  such  a  diversity  of  form,  too,  that  while  some  are  best  suited 
for  a  position  where  unlimited  space  is  at  command,  others 
only  need  a  small  chink  ini  the  rock-garden,  and  some  are 
medium-sized  plants  suitable  for  the  choice  herbaceous  border . 
Polygonums  succeed  well  in  almost  any  soil,  providing  it  is 
well  worked,  and  a  slightly  damp,  position  suits  them  to  per¬ 
fection,  so,  that  they  are  valuable  for  water-side  planting,  and 
in  such  a  position  very  fine  and  bold  effects  can  be  produced. 
The  best  for  this  purpose  are  P.  sacbalinense,  a  gigantic  plant 
from  10  ft,  to  12  ft,  in  height,  with  Bamboo-like  stems,  large 
foliage,  and  white  flowers.  This  should  be  allowed  ample 
space  when  planting,  as  it  increases  quickly  at  the  root,  and 
makes  a  fine  specimen.  P.  cuspidaturn  is  the  next-  largest 
grower,  which  reaches  a  height  of  about  8  ft.,  and,  like 
the  former,  makes  a  splendid  specimen  in  any  position 
on  the  grass.  In  the  shrubbery,  too;  both  can  be  used  witli 
advantage,  but  care  must  be  taken  then  that  they  do,  not  spread 
too  much  at  the  root  to  the  detriment  of  shrubs,  etc.  This 


also;  has  white  flowers,  and  the  slightly  drooping  branches 
render  the  plant  a  most  effective  one.  Of  this  species  there 
is  a  very  useful  variety  named  P.  cuspidaturn  compactum, 
which  only  grows,  between  2  ft,  and  3  ft,  in  height,  and  is 
therefore  most  useful  for  the  border.  The  young  shoots  in 
spring  are  deep  crimson;,  but,  this  colour  changes  to  green  as 
the  growth®  expand.  It  forms  a  symmetrical,  much-branched 
bush,  covered  in  late  summer  with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  border,  because  it  does  not 
rim  freely  at  the  root,  asi  with  some  of  the  other  sorts.  P. 
cymosum  is  another  excellent  border  plant,  and  quite  one  of 
the  best-  for  autumn  flowering.  It  should  be  given  sufficient, 
space  to  fully  develop,  and  when  covered  with  its  large  heads 
of  white  flowers  is  a  most  attractive  sight. 

P.  amplexicaule  is  a  most  distinct  specie®,  well  suited  for  the 
mixed  border,  and  during  late  summer  and  autumn  it  makes  a 
good  show  of  deep  crimson  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  long,  slender  stems,  and  are  most  useful  for  cutting.  There 
is,  a,  white  variety  of  this  charming  plant  which  is  similar  in 
every  respect,  except  colour. 

P.  Bistorba  also  resembles  P.  amplexicaule  in  habit,  but  the 
flowers  are)  a  pleasing  rose  shade,  and  it  blooms  during  the  early 
summer.  P.  affine  (Rrunonis)  is  a  charming  plant  for  the 
rockery  or  front  of  the  border,  and  in  any  position  it  seems 
to  grow  and  flower  without  any  attention.  It  also  makes  an 
excellent  edging,  and  when  covered  with  it®  great  quantities  of 
pink  flowers  is  a  most  pleasing  sight,  P.  sphaerostaebyum  is 
a  little-known  Himalayan  species!  growing  about  6  in.  in  height, 
and  having  small  deep-  crimson  spikes  of  flower1.  It-  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rock  plant  if  one  is  able  to  succeed  with  it.  P.  vaocini- 
foliuni  is  a  very  pleasing  rock  plant  with  creeping  stems  and 
miniature  spikes  of  pink  flowers. 

Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  plena. — Though  an  old  and,  to 
many,  a  familiar  plant,  this  double  Lychnis  still  remains  one 
of  the  best  of  June-flowering  subjects,  and  when  seen  in  good 
condition  no-  other  dwarf  plant  surpasses  it-  for  making  an 
effective  display  on  the  front  of  the  border.  It  is  a,  free 
grower  on  most  soils,  but  on  wet;  heavy  land  it  is  advisable 
to  pot  or  box  up  annually  some  plants'  so  as  to  ensure  a  stock, 
for  it  is  liable'  to  damp-  off  in  a  wet  season.  The  double 
bright,  red  flowers  are  produced  thickly  on  stems,  about  1  ft. 
in  height,  and  to-  prevent  these  breaking  down  a  light  support 
is  necessary.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Interesting  Orchids  for  a  Cool  House. 

In  the  early  days  of  or'chidology,  Masdevallias  were  some¬ 
what  despised ;  possibly  the  cultural  requirements  were  not 
understood,  and  their  being  subjected  to  a  high  temperature 
was  very  detrimental  to  this  interesting  class  of  plants.  At 
the  present  time  they  occupy  a  high  place  among  Orchids 
suitable  for  a  cool  house,  but  even  now  they  are  not  grown 
to  the  extent  they  deserve  ;  the  same  applies  to  many  plants, 
and  I  will  venture  to  give  a  few  hints  on  some  that  will  be  at 
home  in  a,n  ordinary  Odo-ntoglo'ssum  bouse. 

Masdevallia  should  be  grown  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere 
and  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  a,t,  the  roots,  as  they  enjoy 
plenty  of  water  during  thei  summer,  but  nothing  approaching 
stagnation.  In  the  winter  months  less  water  will  be  needed, 
and  the  moisture  in  the  house  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  conditions,  outside;  or  the  dreaded  "  spot  will  appear  and 
cause  much  disfigurement  to  the  leaves. 

Masdevallias  may  be  divided  into  two.  groups— the  larger- 
growing  species;  which  will  thrive  in  ordinary  pots ;  and  the 
more  quaint  and  curious  section  (Ghimaera  variegata)  must 
be  grown,  in  baskets  on  account  of  their  flower-scapes  being 
produced  through  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bars.  There  aie 
many  small-growing  ones  which  are  best  suited  foi  pans,  as  all 
small. Masdevallias  do  not  like  a  large  quantity  of  s-oil  about 
their  roots. 

A  good  compost  consists  of  fibrous  peat,  chopped  sphagnum. 
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and  leaf-soil  in.  equal  parts ;  use  peat  sticks  for  drainage,  and 
surface  the  plants  with.  moss.  About  the  end  of  August,  or 
September  is  generally  the  season  for  repotting  or  top-dress- 
ino- ;  the  latter  should  be  practised  unless  the  soil  is  in  a.  bad 
state  or  the  plant  requires  a  larger  receptacle. 

The  first-named  group1  includes  such  as  M.  cocoinea  and  its 
many  pretty  varieties  ;  M.  veitchiana  with  its  beautiful  orange 
and  scarlet,  flowers  is  a  very  attractive  and  bold  plant,  which 
often  blooms  twice  a  year.  Others  are  M.  Chelsoui,  ignea, 
etc.  The  second  group1  contain®  M.  Chimaera  and  its  several 
varieties,  producing  large,  handsome  flowers  of  orange,  yellow, 
white,  all  of  which  are  very  grotesque.  M.  polystieta  is  a 
winter-flowering  one,  the  blooms  being  white  and  beautifully 
spotted  with  crimson.  M.  tovarensis  is  pure  white.  The  genus 
Sophiitnitis  contains  two  or  three  species;,  but  the  one  most 
worthy  of  cultivation  is  S.  grandiflora  ;  its  deeji1  scarlet'  flowers 
are  greatly  admired,  being  the  most  brilliant  winter-flowering 
Orchid.  The  plants  are  best  grown  in  pans  suspended  in  the 
lightest  position  of  the  cool  house. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  should  be  in  every  collection ;  it  is 
easily  managed,  and  five  or  six  nice  pans  of  this  bright  little 
Orchid  are  very  effective  about  Christmas-time  when  arranged 
among  the  Masdevalliasi. 

Cattleya  oitrina  should  be  placed  on  rafts  with  a  small  portion 
of  sphagnum  and  peat,  and  grown  ini  a  downward  position., 
The  flowers  are  of  a.  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  most  deliciously 
perfumed. 

Cymbidium  giganteum  and  C.  lowianum  are  plants  of  a  grace¬ 
ful  habit',  and  when  out  of  flower  they  give  the-  house  an  elegant 
set-off.  They  make  a  lot  of  fleshy  roots,  and  generally  succeed 
in  rough  peat  and  moss,  with  a  portion  of  fibrous  peat  added. 
Never  allow  them  to  become  dry,  or  the  loss  of  leaves  will  be 
the  result.  Zygopetalimi  is  a  somewhat' extensivei- genus,  and 
contains  some  very  handsome  species  which  flower  in  the 
winter-time,  thus  making  them  more  valuable  from  a.  decorative 
point  of  view.  They  may  be  grown  in  pot®  or  pans  of  rough 
peat*,  loam  and  moss,  and  should  be  well  drained.  Z.  Mackayi 
and  its  varieties' are:  held  in,  high  repute  by  Orchid  lovers,  and 
Z.  Clayi  is  a  very  free  bloomer. 

The  temperature  cf  a  cool  house  should  be  from  45  deg.  to 
50  deg.  F.  during  winter,  and  kept  as  low  as  possible  in 
summer ;  this  is  done  by  shading  and  keeping  the  stages  and 
floors  damp1.  The  plants:  mentioned  do  not  require  any  drying 
off,  just  keep  them  from  shrivelling  when  growth  is:  finished. 
Cool  Orchids  enjoy  plenty  of  air,  never  quite  closing  the  ven¬ 
tilators,  except  to  fumigate.  W.  Anstiss. 


Three  Useful  Greenhouse  Climbers. 

For  richness  and  depth  of  colouring,  Tibouchina  semidecan- 
dra,  Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  and  Hidalgoa,  Wercklei  are  hard 
to  excel,  and  few  to  equal  among  the  cooler  greenhouse  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  scarcity  of  a  rich  violet  blue  is  supplied  by  Tibouchina 
semidecandra  in  an  effective  manner.  Lasiandra  and  Pleiroana 
were  former  names  of  this  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  order 
Melastomaceae.  The  hairy  leaves  have  three  prominent  veins, 
and  the  anthers  are  peculiarly  beaked.  In  habit  the:  plant 
forms  a  loose',  straggling  shrub,  but  is  readily  adaptable  tot 
training  on  a  greenhouse  wall  or  wire®  under  the  roof,  about 
9  in.  from  the  glass.  The  latter  mode  usually  shows  the:  plant, 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  flowers  are  produced  with  great 
freedom,  and  average  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  appearing  in 
loose  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  as  they  open, 
successionally  the  flowering  extends  over  a,  considerable: 
period.  Turfy  loam  and  sand  form  a  suitable  compost  in  which 
to  plant,  but  if  the  loam  is  not  very  fibrous  the  addition  of 
peat  will  be  beneficial.  Where  space  can  be  allowed  it  to 
develop  freely  it,  is  better  to  plant,  in  a  border,  as  the  plant 
flowers  the  more  profusely  the:  larger  the:  proportions  it 
assumes.  Where  only  a,  .limited  roof  space  is  at  command  it 
can  be  planted  in  a  good-sized  tub  or  pot-  When  growing 


freely  plenty  of  water  will  be  required,  though  in  the  winter 
water  should  be  withheld  to  rest  the  plant.  An  occasional 
thinning  out  is  sometimes  needed,  though  hard  pruning  is  not 
necessary. 

The  flowers  of  Streptosolen.  Jamesonii  are  of  a  brilliant 
orange  colour,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  Browallia,  under 
which  genus:  it:  was  at  one  time  placed.  The  present  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  twisting  of  the  corolla  tube.  The 
leaves  are  small,  ovate,  and  evergreen.  It  forms  a  good 
pillar  plant,  or  does  well  planted  out  in  a  border  to  cover 
the  roof ;  loam  should  form  the  staple  compost,  as  peat  seems 
to  induce  growth  more  than  flower  in  this  plant.  Training  in 
a,  loose  manner  usually  gives  the  best  effect,  for  if  tied  too 
closely  to:  a  pillar  it.  has:  a  stiff  appearance.  Cuttings  can  be 
rooted  with  ease  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  grown  on 
steadily  and  placed  in  the  open  to.  well  ripen  the  wood  in 
autumn,  make  nice  plants  for  .spring  flowering.  In,  mixed 
bedding  large  plants  have  been  used  at  Hampton  Court  and 
other  places  with  marked  effect,  the  pots  being  plunged  below 
the  soil.' 

Rapidity  of  growth  and  a  distinct  character  from  the  usual 
inmate®  of  the  greenhouse  are  two  features  of  Hidalgoa  Werck¬ 
lei,  so:  that  this:  native  of  Costa  Rica  will  probably  become 
popular  when  better'  known,  as  its1  introduction  is  comparatively 
recent.  It.  may  be  grown  as:  a  pillar  plant.,  or  suspended  from 
the  roof  on  wires.  When  hanging  down  from  the  roof  in  this 
way  it  foams  a  graceful  curtain  of  green, cry  in  winter,  when 
other  climbers  are  bare. 

The  leaves  are  themselves:  ornamental,  being  cut  like  some 
species  of  Vitis,  and  from  .summer  to  autumn  this  foliage  forms 
a,  fit.  setting  to  flowers  of  a  dazzling  scarlet  colour,  and  from 
their  likeness  to  a  single  Dahlia  the  plant,  derives  its  popular 
name — The  Climbing  Dahlia.  To  flower  freely  it  should  be 
planted  in  good  loam  and  in,  a  light  position,  to  get  plenty  of 
sun,  so  as  to  get,  the  growth,  firm  and  short-  jointed.  When 
well  established  growth  is  sometimes  too  abundant ;  thinning 
out  then  becomes  a  necessity.  The  flowers  usually  appear 
terminally  at  first,  then  axilliary.  Cuttings  taken,  from  the 
growing  points  root,  readily  in  a  close  frame.  If  they  can  be 
struck  early  in,  the  year  and  grown  steadily  and  then  hardened 
off  they  will  be  found  very  useful  for  covering  vacant  spaces 
in  summer  on  walls  or  fences.  Nil  Desperandum. 


A  Useful  Half-hardy  Annual. 

Schizanthus  retusns,  if  not,  the  best',  is-  one  of  the  most  useful 
half-ha, rdieis,  we  possess.  It  has  recovered  in,  a  certain  degree 
the,  position  to  which  neglect  bad  consigned  it.  It,  is  most  use¬ 
ful  as  a  decorative  plant  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
alike;  its  brilliant-coloured  flowers  command  respect  and  are 
sure  to  cause  admiration  when  grouped  together  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  with  light  and  graceful  foliage  plants.  The  white 
variety  is  equally  pleasing  and  effective. 

For  pot  work  to  flower  in  early  spring,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  during  August,  and  September.  The  young  plants  should 
be  grown  on  singly  in  a  frame  or  house,  where  frost  is  excluded, 
keeping  the  plants  moving  till  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots  are  reached. 
By  this  time  they  will  require  a.  greenhouse  temperature,  when 
the  cultivator  will  be  rewarded  with  a,  mass:  of  elegant  foliage 
and  curiously-shaped  flowers  somewhat  resembling  Calanthe 
Yeitchii.  Schizanthus  revels  in  a  good,  rich  soil  for  final  pot¬ 
ting,  and  will  repay  any  liberal  treatment  bestowed  upon  it. 

Schizanthus  retususi  and  its  white  variety  give  a  charming 
touch  of  colour  planted  in.  the  open  border,  and  will  show  itself 
to  advantage  planted  amongst,  hardy  Ferns,  in  not  too-  shady  or 
too  exposed  a  position.  It  is  also  of  great,  value  for  sub¬ 
tropical  bedding,  for  which  purpose  seed  should  be.  sown  in 
gentle  heat  during  March,  and  the  plant®  potted  on  into  4-in. 
pots,  taking  care  to  properly  harden  previous  to  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Wm.  James  Fenton. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Hardy  Plants  at  Ditton  Hill. 

While  inspecting  the  Tulips  during  their  season  in  the  Ditton 
Hill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Co'vent 
Garden,  we  made  notes  of  a.  few  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plant® 
with  which  these  nurseries  are  replete,  but  space  forbade  us 
at  the  time  to  make  any  use  of  our  notes.  Some  of  the  plants 
will,  therefore,  be  past  their  best,  but  others  will  continue,  it 
may  be,  for  weeks  to>  come. 

The  Geums  are  instances  of  plants  which  continue  to  bloom 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  so  that  the  several 
hybrids  which  have  been  raised  recently  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  for  bedding  purposes.  One  of  the  finest  is 
G.  Heldreichi  superbum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  rich 
orange,  and  produced  in  succession.  Trolliusi  Orange  Globe 
is1  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Globe  flowers-,  and  has  fairly  open 
deep  yellow  flowers  of  large-  size.  The  double  Arabis  albida 
fl.  pi.  continues  to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  also  continues 
flowering,  providing  the  summer  is  fairly  moist-.  The  pretty 
Euphorbia  epithymoides  grows)  about  a  foot  high  and  bear? 
terminal  clusters  of  bright  yellow  bracts.  For  some  years 
past  this  has  been,  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  E.  pilosa 
major,  an  old  friend  which  was  introduced  from  Austria  in 
1805. 

The  speciesi  of  Vesiicariai  are  not  held  in.  very  high  repute, 
but  V.  utriculata  has  bright  yellow  flowers  in  elongated 
racemes;  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Cheiranthus  alpinus, 
and  very  effective  on-  the  rockery.  A  strange  Snapdragon:, 
with  creeping  stems!,  is  Antirrhinum  Asarina.  with  large  pale 
sulphur-yellow  flowers,  very  suitable  for  planting  in.  drv  situa¬ 
tions  on  the  rockery,  where  it  will  flower  more  or  less  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  The  double  Alys-sum  saxatile  fl.  pi.  is  really 
a  handsome  subject  on  account*  of  its  perfectly  double  bright 
yellow  flowers  produced  in  great  abundance.  A.  gemonense 
sulphureum  is  a  dwarf  variety  with  sulphur-yellow  flowers,  and 
not  unlike  a  form  of  the  previously-named  species,  and  very 
suitable  for  rockeries. 

The  Arctic  Bramble  (Rubus  arcticus)  is  a  tiny  herbaceous 
species  only  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  with  de'ep  rose  flowers.  Other 
handsome  subjects  at  this  time  were  Saxifraga  Rhei  superba, 
Anemone  narcissiflora,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Narcissus  trian- 
drus*  oalathinus,  Muscari  coni  cum  or  Heavenly  Blue,  the  Snake,’ s 
Head  Fritillary,  Iberis  sempervirens  garrexiana,  I.  linifolia 
Phlox  subulate  G.  F.  Wilson,,  Veronica  repens,  Primula  farinosa 
and  Cardamine  pratense  fl.  pi. 

Some  of  the  Shooting  Stars  were  just  in  perfection,  including 
Dodecatheon  lancifolium,  with  red-purple  flowers* ;  and  D.  ellip- 
tieum,  with  purple  flowers  and  a  crimson-orange  and  white 
blotch  at  the  base.  It  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  not*  unlike  a 
Cyclamen  to  a  casual  observer.  A  very  useful  composite  for 
covering  dry  situations  is  Chrysanthemum  (Pyrethrunri 
Tchibatohewi.  It  is  like  a  dwarf  Marguerite,  with  dark  green-, 
much  divided  leaves,  closely  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
A  fine  dwarf  Aubrietia  is  Lilac  Queen,  having  large  lilac 
flowers.  A  very  pretty  dwarf  Bellflower  is  Wahlenbergia 
serpyllifolia,  with  small  linear  leaves  and  a,  solitary  terminal 
large  purple  flower.  A  dwarf-growing  Heron,’®  Bill  for  the 
rockery  is  Erodium  chamaedryoides,  bearing  solitary  pure 
white  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  species  o*f  its  kind. 
The  white  flowers  of  Androsace  villosa  has  a  yellow  eye,  chang¬ 
ing  to  red,  and  not  unlike  a  Bird’s  Eye  Primrose.  The  trailing 
species,  A.  sarmentosa,,  has*  dull  grey  leaves*  and  pink  flowers, 
with  a  carmine*  eye.  A  changeable  flower  is  Aubrietia  tauricola 
alba,  which  opens  white,  and  goes  off  to*  blue.  An.  interesting 
plant  is  Cornus  canadensis,  with  a  whorl  of  bracts*  succeeded 
later  by  berries.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  peaty  bed  on  the 
rockery.  The  double  yellow  Auricula  is  finding  favour  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  long-lasting  flowers. 

A  new  Paeony  (Paeon, a  obovata)  has  six  obovate  white  petals, 
and  will  make  an  interesting  subject  for  those  who  are  fond 
of  this  class  of  plants.  Being  new,  it  is  not  yet  to  be  found 


in  many  garden  lists.  In  the  reserve  grounds  we  also  found 
Fritillaria  Guiccardi,  with  beautiful  bell-shaped  flowers,  much 
overlaid  with,  rosy-purple,  and  having  a  green  band  along  the 
middle  of  the  outer  segments.  It  is,  of  course,  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  F.  graeoa*.  A  new7  variety  of  Duck  Foot  is  Podo¬ 
phyllum  Emodi  elatius,  notable  for  the  height  of  the  stems 
and  the  large  red  fruits  it  produces*.  When  in.  bloom,  the 
stems  were  18  in,,  high,  but  we  believe  it  grows  much  taller. 
The  large  leaves  are  tinted  with  bronze.  Handsome  Tulips  are 
Tulipa  kaufmanniana.  coccinea,  with  scarlet  flowers1  and  a  black 
blotch  at  the  base ;  T.  kolpakowskyana,,  golden-yellow  and  red 
on.  the  back  ;  T.  galatica*,  usually  described  as  a  dwarf  species, 
with  soft  yellow  flowers  and  dark  green,  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  segments.  Here,  however,  the  bulbs  have  made  wonderful 
growth  this  year,  and  the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  we  have 
ever  seen  them  before  ;  T.  Hageri  was*  also  in  wonderfully  fine 
form  in  May. 

We  came  across  several  other  Fritillaries  ini  the  sheltered 
res-erve  garden  here,  some  of  them  common  and  some  of  them 
very  uncommon.  A  very  strange  black-flowered  species  is  that 
named  Fritillaria*  Tuntasia*,  having  a  few  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  a  rich  black  hue  in,  a  leafy  raceme,  the  height  of  the  stems 
being  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  An  old  garden,  plant  is  F. 
pyrenaica,  more  neglected  in  recent  years*  than,  it  ought  to  be. 
Its  hardiness  is  such  that  every  border  should  possess  some 
of  its  quaint  brown  and  yellow  checkered  flowers*.  F.  recurva 
has  bright  scarlet  flowers,  slightly  checkered  with  yellow  in 
the  best  forms*,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  handsome* 
Fritillaries  in*  cultivation.  F.  verticillata  has  done*  remarkably 
well  at  Ditton,  Hill  this  year,  the  stems  carrying  four  to  six 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  creamy- white*,  more*  or  less*  checkered 
with  purple  inside,  and  the,  uppermost  leaves  are  remarkable* 
for  their  semi-climbing  tendencies,  being  more  or  less  twisted 
like  the  tendrils  of  a  Pea,  or  they  might  be  very  well  com¬ 
pared  to*  those*  of  Glorio'sa*.  The  flowers*  of  F.  pontica*  are  of  a 
quiet  shade  of  green,  tinted  with  red-brown,  at  the  edges,  but* 
all  the  same  they  are*  quaint  and  pretty.  Here  we  came  upon 
another  of  the  Shooting  Stars — namely,  Dodecatheon  Hender- 
soni,  with  very  short  leaves  and  dark  purple  flowers  with  crim¬ 
son-orange  and  white  zone  at  the  base. 

Out  in*  the  open  grounds*  the  Paeomiesi  were  in  handsome 
form,  and’  we  were  particularly  interested  in*  some  of  the 
species  with  single)  flowers.  Paeonia.  tenuifolia,  rosea  wa*s  ex¬ 
tremely  charming  with  its  rosy  flowers  and  finely-cut  foliage. 
P.  t.  hybrida  has*  deep  rose  flowers*  and  much  broader  divisions 
to*  the  leaves.  A  rare  and  pretty  variety  is*  P.  wittmanniania 
rosea,,  a,  new  variety,  with  large*  soft  rose  flowers  of  a*  pleasing 
colour.  It  was  raised  from  seed. 

Amongst  a  collection  of  very  choice  things  we  noted  that 
Ramondia  Nathaliae  wa,s*  flowering  very  profusely  with  one  to 
two  flowers  on  a*  stem.  The  brilliant  blue  of  Gen  ti  ana  vein  a 
was  flowering  in.  some  quantity.  A  veiy  distinct  Windflower 
is  Anemone*  trifoliate,  having  three*  ovate  leaflets*  and  a,  solitary 
flower,  thus  making  a  very  distinct  species.  We  seldom  meet 
Helonlasi  bullata  in,  gardens,  but  it  deserves*  a  much  wider 
recognition  than  it  enjoys.  It  is  a  Lilywort,  with  an  ovate 
head  of  pink  flowers  and  black  anthers).  The  leaves  are  pro¬ 
duced  in,  a,  dense  tuft  close*  to*  the  ground.  It*  should  be  planted 
in  neat  in  a,  cool  moist  situation  of  the  rockery. 

An  American  Saxifrage  is  that  named  Saxifraga  inert, en- 
siana,  with  orbicular  leaves*,  mostly  springing  from  the  root, 
and  bearing  small  pure  white  flowers  on  stems  about  6  in.  high. 
The  golden  Heather  fCalhma  vulgaris*  anneal  was*  just,  making 
its  young  foliage,  and  was*  conseouemtlv  in  its*  best-  and  most 
distinct  form,  although  we  may  here  sav  that  towards  winter 
the  haves  assume  a  bronzy  cast,  and  it  is  then  quite  distinct 
and  noticeable. 


Strawberries  to  be  2d.  a  Pound.— Covent  Garden  dealers 
predict  a  glut  of  Strawberries  this  season.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  are  waiting  to  be  placed.  Next  week  they  say 
should  see  London  eating  the  luscious  fruit  at  6d.  a  pound  a 
fortnight,  and  they  should  b*°  2d.  _  Both*  -Cornwall  and  Kent 
report  the  crops  in  splendid  condition. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

June  I4th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Laelioclettleya  Martinetti  Sunrise. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid  are  rose-coloured,  more 
or  less  suffused  with  bronze  from  the  margin  inwards.  The 
lip  is  crimson,  with  a  very  dark  tube  ;  indeed,  this  forms  one 
of  the  darkest  varieties  we  have  seen..  The  parentage  was  C. 
Mossiae  x  L.  tenebrosa.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Restrepia  leopardina  rosea. 

The  lateral  sepals,  which  are'  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  flower  of  this  genus,  arei  white  and  thickly  spotted  with 
rose1.  The  other  segments  of  the  flower  are  very  much  nar¬ 
rower  and  have  deep1  roce  veins.  Botanical  Certificate  to  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye),  Thing  Park, 
Thing. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Paeony  Mrs.  French  Sheldon. 

The  flowers  of  this  herbaceous  variety  are  of  large  size  and. 
white,  with  a  yellow  centre,  these  two  colours  shading  into  one 
another,  as  is  customary  'amongst  Paeonies.  The  outer  petals 
are  also-  tinted  with  rose,  and  become  that  shade  when,  fully 
developed,  making  a,  very  beautiful  variety.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 

Paeony  Nellie. 

Like  the  last,  this  also  is  a  variety  of  Paeonia  albiflora,  but 
in  this  instance  the  variety  is  single,  of  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
shade  of  pink,  surrounding  a,  great  mass  of  yellow  stamens,  and 
measuring  8  in.  or  9  in.  across.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son. 

Carnation  Yeller  Gal. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  measure  3|  in.  to'  4  in.  across', 
and  the  nearly  smooth  petals  are  of  a,  soft  yellow  and  very 
numerous,  making  a  very  full  double  flower.  It  is  described 
as  a,  Malmaisou.  variety,  but  the  leaves  are  very  like  those  of  a 
tree  Carnation,  being  narrow.  Award  of  Merit  to  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Hayes,  Beckenham. 
Hesperis  matronalis  lilacina  plena. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  variety  are1  of  a  soft,  lilac-purplei  and 
double,  a, s'  the  last  part  of  the  name  expresses.  It  will  take 
its  place  alongside  of  the  double  white  and  the  double  purple 
Rockets,  forming  a  valuable  addition,  to  it, si  class.  Award  of 
Merit,  to  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E,  Beckett),  Alden- 
liam  House,  Elstree. 

Begonia  morrisiana  speciosa. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  tuberouserobied  Begonia  was 
boliviensis  x  Glory  of  Stanstead.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
very  double,  and  of  a  beautiful  orange-scarlet.  The  stems  are' 
longer  and  rather  weak,  but  more  particularly  the  stalks1  of 
the  flowers,  so  that  the  variety  is  very  suitable  for  basket 
work.  Award  of  Merit  to  G.  J.  Morris’,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Simmon, d),  St.  Dunstan’s,  Hendon. 

Rose  Maharajah. 

In,  this  we  have  a  single  variety  with  maroon-purple  flowers 
of  velvety  appearance,  and  measuring  from  4  in.  to  4b  in. 
across.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,"  The 
Old  Rose  Garden,  Colchester. 

Rose  Austria  striata. 

The  above  is  a  variety  of  the  Austrian  Briar  (Rosa,  lutea), 
and  has  been,  in  cultivation  for  fifty  years;  at  least,  but  has  been 
much  neglected  and  overlooked,  considering  its  real  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  more  or  less  heavily  flushed 
with  coppery-orange  from  the  edges  a  little  way  inwards. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mease  V 
Downside,  Leatherhead. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Cucumber  Aristocrat. 

The  parentage  of  the  above  new  Cucumber  was  Unique  x 
Sensation,.  The  fruit  is  of  a  good  form,  nearly  of  equal  width- 
through  out,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  We  presume  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  qualities  of  the  parents.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


Lilium  monadelphum  szovitzianum. 

Both  the  species  and  the  variety  here  named  are  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time,  though  L.  monadelphum  is  really  far 
from  common.  The  specimens  wq  have  seen  of  it  are  scarcely 


Lilium  monadelphum  szovitzianum. 


so  good  as  the  variety,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  weaker  grower. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  stamens  are 
united  for  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  filaments,  thus  forming 
one  bundle. 

L.  m.  szovitzianum  varies  greatly  in  the  number  of  the 
flowers  which  it  bears  in  a  raceme,  but  a,  large  number  of 
plants  frequently  bear  only  a  single  flower  of  large  size.  Strong 
bulbs  will  bear  from  five1  to  fifteen  flowers,  though  as  many 
as  twenty-five  or  more  have  been  known.  The  stronger  the 
bulbs  after  they  get,  well  established,  the  longer  the  raceme 
will  be.  The  flowers  are  of  a,  beautiful  soft  yellow,  with  a 
variable  number  of  blackish-purple  specks  over  the  surface. 
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There  is  also  a,  claret-coloured  patch  at  the  base  of  the  tube 
outside. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  raceme  of  eight  flowers  of  large 
size,  the  figure  being,  of  course,  reduced.  This  was  furnished 
us  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
and  represents  a  good  average  specimen  of  this  notable  Lily. 

it  belongs  to  the  Martagom  section,  judging  by  its  drooping 
flowers  with  recurved  segments,  but  as  the  lower  portion  oif 
the  latter  foams  a  much  longer  tube  than  usual,  the  species  and 
its  variety  really  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Mar- 
tagons  and  the  section  Eulirion. 

The  cultivation  of  this  species  is  not  by  any  means  difficult, 
provided  a  position  is  chosen  where  the  soil  will  be  fairly  moist 
and  cool  during  the  summer  months.  In  stiff  soils,  however, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  plant  bulbs  in  full  exposure.  The 
safest  plan  is  to^select  a  bed  not  fully  occupied  by  shrubby 
plants,  so  that  the  bushes  would  serve  to  shade  the  intervening 
spaces',  and  thereby  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  cool  about 
the  roots  and  stem®.  If  the  soil  does  not  contain  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  leaf-mould  or  other  humus,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  choose  a  bed  of  Rhododendron®',  or  some  other  of  the 
American  plants  for  which  peat  is  employed.  By  doing  this 
no  special  preparationi  will  be  needed'.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  well  to  remeanber  that  shrubs  which  grow  fairly  rapidly 
are  liable  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  the  Lilies  will  suffer.  Frequent  disturbance  at  the 
root  is  undesirable,  and  to  obviate  this  it  might  be  convenient 
to  slightly  prune  the  shrubs  in  question,  so  as  to  fully  expose 
the  Lilies)  to  light,  otherwise  the  stems  and  leaves  will  suffer 
and  the  flowers  will  be  poor  in  consequence.  Though  this 
Lily  must  not  be  exposed  on  a,  bare  soil,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  have  an  abundance  of  light  to>  ensure  its  making  strong 
growth. 


Anthurium  scherzerianum. 

When  in  flowea",  one  bloom  of  this  remarkable  species  is  in 
itself  most  unusually  gorgeous  and  attractive.  Moreover, 
when  a  single  plant  carries  over  sixty  perfect,  brilliant  scarlet 
spathes,  m>  teams  can  adequately  express  with  justice  its  mag¬ 
nificence.  Such  a  plant  we  have  here,  and  in  full  flower  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is. of  the  variety  Wardii. 

A  well-known  commercial  traveller  for  a  famous  firm  of 
Orchid  growers,  who  passes  through  most  of  Britain,  declared 
on  seeing  it  that  during  all  liis  years  of  ta'avelling  he  had  never 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a.  specimen  woathy  of  being  termed 
its  equal. 

Together  with  four  other  plants  of  this  same  speciesi — 
scarcely  so  large — it  was  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  Edinburgh  last  week,  when 
they  created  much  admiration  and  wondeament. 

Last  year,  about  fifty  fiowears  were  boa'ne  by  the  first-named 
plant,  and  although  these  Were  allowed  to  remain  on  it  for 
the  extensive  period  of  from  March  to  September,  the  stressi 
of  flowei'ing  appears  not  to  have  strained  unduly  it®  constitu¬ 
tion  in  any  way,  asi  this  season’s  display  would  prove.  It  must 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  first,  flowers  to'  open  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  till  September,  but  were  cut  sooner, 
while  others  coming  on  occupied  their  place. 

Of -the  other  four,  two  are  the  variety  Knightii,  one  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  another  promising  plant  of  Wardii.  They  arei  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  “  East-India  House,”  and  form,  partly,  a  splendid 
background  to  an  arrangement  in  profusion  of  small  Palms, 
exotic  Ferns  and  Orchids  ;  and  are  also  neighboured  by  several 
extensive  plants  of  the  foliage  Anthurium®.  Precaution;  is 
taken  to  obscure  froan  the  strong  sun’s  rays.  Abundance  of 
moisture  and  heat  are  the  principal  elements  in  the  culture  of 
all  species  of  the  genus  Anthurium.  The  stages  here,  above 
the  hotrpip.es.,  are  covered  with  sphagnum  for  that  purpose. 

The  root®  grow  quickly  ;  much  root-room  is  therefore)  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  also)  necessary  to  have  some  manure  incorporated 
with  the  soil  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  and  lengthened 
supply  of  nourishment.  Our  compost  consists  of  chopped  peat, 


turf,  and  sphagnum,  sharp  silver-sand,  bone-meal,  rough  char¬ 
coal,  and  a  small  proportion  of  any  of  the  mixed  plant  manures. 
Pressing  the  soil  firm  is  an  important  feature  in  the  production 
of  a  maximum  amoxint  of  bloom.  In  the  occasional  top- 
dressings,  keeping  sphagnum  tied  round  the  stems  is  a  good 
means  of  conducting  the  roots  down  to  the  soil,  which  are 
othex-wise  very  susceptible  to  day  up  at  the  growing  points. 
The  specimens  become  more  vigorous),  and  are  also)  more  flori- 
ferou®  when  treated  in  this  manner.  Anthurium  scherzeria- 
num  is  benefited  by  libex-a.1  feeding  with  liquid  manures. 

Green  fly  sometimes  infest®  the  tender  young  leaves  and 
flower-spatkes.  This  is  easily  remedied  in  the  first  ease  by 
fumigating.  As  the  fly  gives  the  blooms  a  dirty  and  unsightly 
appearance,  a  fumigating  previous  to  flowea’ing  is  the  best 
preventative  in  the  latter  instance.  When,  not  in  flower  the 
free  use  of  the  syringe  is  advantageous  in  keeping  down  insect 
pests. 

Bug  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  flowering  Anthuriums,  but 
once  it  get®  a  footing  amongst  the  foliage  varieties  it  i®  a 
perfect  scoxrrge.  Several  of  the  latter  we  grow  similar  to 
scherzerianum.  Of  these,  some  contained  only  four  or  five 
leaves  five  years  ago.  Since  being  put  under  the  above-de¬ 
scribed  treatment,  howevei’,  they  are  now  noble  plants,  measur¬ 
ing  in,  diameter  about  5  ft.  James  P.  Dickson. 

The  Glen  Garden®. 


The  Cultivation  of  Carrots. 

At  the  present  time  many  gardeners  from  day  to  day  regard 
their  Carrot  plots  with  great  anxiety,  while  the  articles  which 
appear  weekly  in  the  pages  of  the  “  G.  W.”  treating  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  useful  root  furnish  abundant  proof  that 
many  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  good,  clean  roots  in  quantity  for  their  requirements. 
Different  forms  of  treatment  are  given,  which  havei  all  yielded 
successful  results  in  the  hands  of  their  .special  advocates ;  but, 
unfortunately,  none  of  these  particular  methods  can  he  de¬ 
pended  on  under  different  conditions  of  soil  or  climate.  For 
instance,  on  page  424  of  “  G.  W.”  for  May  21st,  “  Tiy  It”  re¬ 
commend®  the  use  of  short  lawn-grass  applied  as  a  mulch. 

I  am  not  to  say  anything  in  condemnation  of  this  plan, 
further  than  just  give  my  own  experience  of  it.  On  three 
siepax-ate  seasons  I  have  seen  it  earned  out  exactly  as  “  Try  It  ” 
recoxnmends.  On  two  of  these  occasions  there  was  not  a  Carrot 
left  in  the)  garden  by  the  end  of  August ;  but  in  the  other  in¬ 
stance  we  had  plenty  of  good  Carrots  into'  May  of  the  following 
yeaix 

Now,  I  may  explain  that  on  this  occasion,  I  think  that  success 
followed  upon  a  steady,  persistent ,  application  of  water  to  the 
rows  of  Caorots,  supplemented  and  assisted,  I  have  no  doubt, 
by  the  mulching  of  short  grass.  I  have  had  crops  of  fine 
Carrots  and  failed  with  them  entirely  several  times  over  within 
the  walls  of  the  same  garden,  and  whatever  measure  of  success 
I  have  achieved  I  am  inclined  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the 
watering  can. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellor®  there  is 
wisdom,  so,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  tried 
the  efficacy  of  the  water  cure,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  method 
which  I  have  foxmd  to  be  most  successful  in  my  experience. 

The  ground  is  prepared  early  in  autumn  in,  the  orthodox 
manner,  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  being  added  to  the  manure, 
and  the  surface  left  as  rough  as  possible  fox'  the  winter.  Early 
in  February,  if  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit,  one  part 
of  salt,  one  part  of  soot,  one  part  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  three 
parts  wood  ashes  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  thickly  applied  to 
the  surface,  which  is  then  well  stirred  and  broken;  up  to'  the 
depth  of  6  in.,  and  left  for  a  time. 

A  lighter  dressing  of  a  similar  mixture  is  lightly  stirred  into 
the  surface  just  before  sowing,  which  is  done  in,  the  usual 
manner  when  the  surface  is  diy  enough  to'  permit  of  thorough 
treading. 

When  seedlings  appear,  the  ground  is  kept  well  dusted  with 
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soot,  and  thinning  is  seen,  to-  as  soon  as  plants  can  be  handled, 
and  preferably  in  damp  weather. 

Thinning  over,  watering  is  commenced  at  once,  and  the 
first  dose  is  weak  soapsuds  just  coloured  with  soot.  This  is 
continued  nightly  unless  during  rain,  when  the  rows,  are 
dusted  with  diy  soo-t,  though  water  is  occasionally  given.  The 
strength  of  the  liquid  is  gradually  increased,  with  liquid  sewer¬ 
age  added,  and  now  and  then,  a  few  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  the  water.  I  think  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
lies  in,  the  dirty,  filthy  nature  of  the  mixture  used,  as  this,  I 
think,  tends  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  while  the  cold, 
wet  state  of  the  surface  soil  landers  the  hatching  of  any  eggs 
that  may  be  laid.  Whenever  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
this  method  in  its  entirety,  I  have  been  more  successful  than, 
under  any  other  system  that  I  have  either  tried  or  seen 
adopted,  but  I  do  not  guarantee  its  infallibility,  though  those 
who  have'  failed  with  other  modes  of  culture  might  do  well  to 
give  it  a  trial. 


Slugs. 

I  see  there  are  a,  great  many  correspondents,  writing  to  the 
“  G.W.”  as  regards  slugs.  If  they  will  try  my  plan  they  are 
bound  to  be  well  repaid.  These  gardens  here  are  very  old, 
a  great  many  Box  hedges  4  ft.  high  separating  the  plots, 
so  a  splendid  harbour  for1  slugs.  My  plan  is  simply  a  good 
hurricane  lamp-  and  a  basket  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  after 
darkness  sets  in  I  visit  the  crops  infested  and  sprinkle  the  lime 
thinly,  and  in  going  around  in,  the  morning  the  slugs  are  still 
there,  but  quite  dead.  Hoping  this  information  will  induce 
them  to-  give  it  a,  trial.  Madryn. 


A  New  Method  of  Staking. 

Long’s  Patent  Stake. 

The  staking  of  flowers,  plants,  and  trees  is  always  a  serious 
matter  for  the  gardener,  and  takesi  up  much  of  his  time.  Many 
plants  after  being  established  require  no  staking,  but  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  there,  are 
garden  plants',  but,  particularly  exotics  which  require  more  and 
more  a  secure  staking  in  proportion,  m  they  grow.  Amongst 
these  we  need  only  mention,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias',  and 
Carnations  to-  show  that  the-  more  vigorously  and  luxuriantly 
they  may  grow  the  more  necessity  there  is  for  staking. 

This  matter  has  exercised  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Long,  Seapoint, 
Monkstown,  co.  Dublin,  for  some  considerable  time  past,,  and 
the  outcome  of  it  was  that  he  ha, si  devised  a  method  of  staking 
which  is  at  once  simple  and  -effective.  Instead  of  the  old 
method  of  using  a  separate  stick  for  each  stem,  he  conceived 
the  idea,  of  using  an  iron  rod  as  the  centre  stem,  from,  which  -a 
set  of  wires  might  radiate  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity 
for  pushing  a  great  number  of  sticks  into  the  soil  in  which 
pot  plants  are  grown. 

At  our  request  he  furnished  us  with  illustrations  of  this 
method  of  -staking  to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers.  At  A 
is  represented  the  collar  of  this  compound  stake,  wilth  the  coven 
ing  removed  so  as  to,  show  how  the  wires  are  fixed  in  position 
and  projected  from  the  collar  at  either  end  The  object  of 
this  latter  feature  is  that  of  the  six  wires  the  operator  may 
have  the  benefit  of  a  dozen  by  simply  bending  the  ends  in  any 
required  direction,  thereby  gathering  up  the  branches  of  any 
large  plant,  such  a-si  a  Dahlia  o-r  a  Chrysanthemum,  grown  in 
the  bush  form.  The-  collar  thus  fixing  the  wires  to  the  main 
stem  is  shown  at  B.  At  C  a,  portion  of  what  is-  intended'  for 
a,  much  stranger  stake  where  that  is  required  is  shown.  The 
slender  stalk  is  flattened  at  the  point  and  ha,s>  one  curve  above 
this  also  flattened.  The  object  of  the  flattening  is  to-  hold 
the  stake  -firmly  in  the  soil  and  prevent,  its  being  shaken  about 
by  the  wind.  The  stake  at  C  has  practically  three  legs'  by 
which  it  may  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil,  this  being  required 
only  in  the  case  of  the  larger  stakes,  where  great  strength 


and  rigidity  are  desirable.  The  figure  at  D  shows  the  central 
stake  with  the  six  wires  still  in  the  straight  condition,  and 
fixed  by  the  collar. 

It,  is  intended  that  the  single  stake  be  fixed  in,  position  at 
the  final  potting,  so  that  further  disturbance  at  the  root  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  solitary  s-takei  requires  only  a  small  space  by 
comparison,  with  twelve,  twenty,  or  other  number  of  wooden 
stakes.  This  form  of  stake  is  not  liable  to  break  off  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  flexibility  of  the  lateral  wires 
enables  the  operator  to  bend  them  about  in  order  to  meet 
fancy  or  other  requirements  in  training.  The  original  cost 
of  this  compound  iron  stake  would  be  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  wooden  ones,  but  its  greater  durability  enables  it  to  be 
utilised  over  and  over  again,  and  for  a  variety  of  plants,  so  that 


ultimately  they  repay  the  original  cost.  The  central  and  side 
stakes  are  painted  green,,  so  that  they  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
spicuous.  At  present  they  are  in  use  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens',  Glasnevin,  and  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin.  One  user  has  found  two  stakes  suitable  for  the  fanning 
of  an  arch  over  a  doorway  for  the  training  of  plants  where 
various  wire  structures  are  often  employed.  The  central  rod 
is  made  in  three  thicknesses,  and  other  sizes  can  be  supplied. 


Early  Potato  Growing. — The  early  Potato-growing  industry 
which  was  started  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Instruction  for  Ireland  has  met  with  considerable  success 
in  some  districts.  Experiments  are  being  tried  at  a  large 
number  of  places,  mainly  in  the  South-west  and  West,  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  From  a  few  small  plots  in  1901  the  area  under 
experiment  has,  gradually  increased.  Near  Cion  akilty  this  year 
there-  are  over  30  acres  under  the  crop.  Samples  have  already 
been  dug  in  co.  Clare,  where  the  crop  is  about  a  week  later  than 
last  year  ;  in  other  districts  the  crops  are  earlier  than  last  year. 
In  the  sales  of  this  year’s  crop  that  have  taken  place  so  far, 
prices  running  up  to-  £50  per  statute  acre  have  been  obtained, 
and  if  the-  weather  continues  favourable,  so  that  all  the  crops 
can  be  raised  before  the  middle  of  June,  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  the  remunerative  prices  being  maintained. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Thy  banks  with  paeonied  and  lilied  brims,  which  spongy  April  at  thy  ’hest  betrims.” — Shakespeare. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Veekly  Prize 

.  FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ( 
•11  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ( 

E  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ) 
readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  > 
lgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ) 
at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
at  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  a 
ceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ) 
ther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ) 
nsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  < 
ay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  \ 

ws;  HINTS  OF  PRACTICAL  INTEREST  to  gar-  ) 
•ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  __  ) 
ccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
ually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ( 

■  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  S 

gardening  proper.  Letters  should  he  ) 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ) 
in,’’  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ^ 
ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ) 
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January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
JUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
LOXINIAS.  ( 

April  2.  -  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA  ) 
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This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  ) 
Plate  of  £ 

A  HANDSOME  CONSERVATORY.  < 
ext  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  ( 
Plate  of  ) 

laelia  purpurata  ] 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  ) 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  “  E  eaders’  \ 
>mpetition  was  awarded  to  “  J.  P. 
ickson,”  for  his  article  on  “  Begonia  > 

resident  Carnot,”  p  .  506.  < 


Parkinson’s  Terrestrial  Paradise.* 

The  work  to  which  we  refer  is  a  reprint 
of  Parkinson’s  famous  book,  the  original  of 
which  has  been  scarce,  costly,  and  impossible 
for  gardeners  to  possess  for  many  years  past-. 
The  reprint  is  of  such  a  price  that  those  whoi 
really  desire  to-  ge<t  hold  of  this  excellent  old 
gardening  book  may  do  so-  without  distress¬ 
ing  their  pocket.  The  name  of  the  book  is 
really  translatable  by  the  name  a-bo-ve  given 
as  the  heading  of  this  article.  The  first  half 
of  the  name  (given-  below)  is  merely  a  play 
upon  the  author's  own  name,  and  really 
mean®  Parkin-son’s,  though  in  itsi  Latinised 
form  the  translation  would  be  of  park  in  the 
sun. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book  we  have  nine 
chapters  on  various-  subjects  dealing  with 
the  making  of  the  garden  to-  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  the  flowers.  At  the  end 
of  -these  nine  chapters  he  commences  his| 
regular  or  principal  work  under  the  name 
of  “  The  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers-,”  in 
which  he  describes  and  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  the  flowers  grown  by  him.  Those 
who  do-  themselves  the  pleasure  of  reading 
his  bo-o-k  will  be-  able  to  see  that  the  author 
had  a-  great  gift  for  original  observation  and 
an  excellent  command  of  clear  old-fashioned 
English  which  -anyone  could  at  the  present) 
day  clearly  understand  and  read  with  de¬ 
light.  Tire  plants  he  deals  with  were-  those 
grown-  or  seen  by  himself,  a-s  apparently  lie 
declined  to  take  anything  from  hearsay.  He 
speaks  abo-ut  the  various  exotics  which 
graced  the  spring  flo-wer  garden  as  “  out¬ 
landish  flowers  that-  for  the  pride,  beauty  and 
earliness-  were  to-  be  planted  in  gardens  of 
pleasure  for  delight.”  When  he  comes  to 
speak  about  the  nature,  names  and  viitues  of 
the  several  plants,  he-  was  much  more-  re* 
stricted  in  his  views  than  some-  of  the  old 
writers  were,  and  confined  himse-lf  more  to- 
those  things  which  were  believed  by  the  best 
authorities  in  his  day. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  speaks  about  the 
situation  of  the  garden  of  pleasure,  the 
na-t-ure  of  so-ils,  and  how  to  ameliorate  them. 
In  all  this  -he  was-  extremely  practical,  and 
as  he-  actually  cultivated  the  flowersi,  we  can 
readily  give  him  credit  for  the  correctness 
o-f  the  views  which  he  expressed,  while  we 

*  “  Paradisi  in  Sole  Pamdisus  lerrestiis.”  By  John 
Parkinson.  Faithfully  r.  printed  from  the  edition  of  ;6-9. 
.Methu  n  &  Co.,  London.  1901.  Frice  two  guinea?. 


cannot  help  smiling  occasionally  at  the 
quaintnes-s-  of  the  old  English  vocabulary 
which  he  employed.  In  the  second  chapter 
-  he  states  that  the  form  of  the  garden  might 
be  round,  three-square,  four-square,  or  any 
other  which  convenience  or  fancy  might 
suggest  to-  the  owners.  He  did  not  believe 
tltat  all  gardens  should  be  constructed  o-n 
the  same  plan,  but  thought  that  a  square 
was  the  most-  usual  and  useful  that  co-uld  be 
devised.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  garden  was  as  formal  as  it  possibly  could 
be,  s-o  that  we  cannot  feel  surprised  when 
reading  of  the  squares,  knots,  and  plots  into 
which  he  -sub-divided  his  garden.  Even  if 
the  garden  should  be  longer  than  wide,  he 
said  that  it  could  most  readily  be  set  off  in 
square  plots  which  would  conform  in  shape  to- 
actual  squares. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  deals  with  the 
herbs-  which  he  would  plant  in  beds  or  knof-s 
a-nd  for  edging.  The  latter  might  consist  of 
sweet-smelling  herbs  o-r  dead  materials-,  such 
a,s  tiles,  wo-od  or  leaden  edgings.  He  gave 
preference,  however,  to  the  sweet-sme-lling 
herbs,  which  should  be  out  from  time  to 
time,  so-  as  to-  keep-  them  within  due  compass 
for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  When  such 
edgings-  got-  broken,  he  then  advocated  their 
being  replanted  with  yo-ung  samples.  In 
those  o-lden  times  the  gardeners  had  a-  much 
greater  choice  of  material  apparently  than 
they  have  to-day,  o-r,  at  all  events,  such  as 
they  use.  Parkinson  spoke  of  B-o-x,  Yew,  and 
Juniper,  and  was  very  much  in  favour  of 
dwarf  Dutch  or  French  Box,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  dwarf  Box  of  the  present  day 
(Buxus  seimperyirensi  suffrutescens). 

In  the  fourth,  chapter  he  t-ook  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  planting  of  those  outlandish  plants 
of  which  he  speaks  so-  enthusiastically  in-  the 
embellishment  of  his  terrestrial  paradise. 
He  s-aid  that  these  early  flowers  might  be 
had  from  Christmas  to  mid-summer,  but  it- 
much  depended  upon  the  kindliness-  of  the 
winter  o-r  otherwise-,  his  language  showing 
plainly  that  the  London  of  his  day  was  very 
much  the  London  of  ours  in  the  matter  of 
climate. 

He  had  almo-st  a  hundred  s-pecies  and 
varieties  of  Daffodils,  and  in  commenting 
up-o-n  these,  he  accuses-  “  idle  and  ignorant 
gardener's-  of  getting  names  by  stealth.”  In 
illustration  of  this  quaint  allusion,  he  in¬ 
stances  the  word  Narciss-es  as  applied  to  the 
Daffodils.  He  forthwith  advises  them  to 
speak  the  English  pure  and  simple,  or  to 
give  the  correct  Latin-  name  to  those  plants 
which  possessed  no  proper  English  name.  In 


the  hardening  world. 
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our  day  that  same  word  has  been  cut  down  to  Narciss,  so  that 
if  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  improper  use  of  names  in  our 
day,  we  can  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  old  Adam  was 

no  better.  , 

Nevertheless,  good  John  Parkinson  himself  speaks  of  tiie 
Fritillaria  or  Checkered  Daffodil,  and  probably  would  have 
excused  himself  on  the  score  that  it  was  a  well-known  English 
name.  The  flowers  that  delighted  Londoners  in  those  days 
were  practically  the  same  to  a  great  extent  which  are  grown, 
in  the  out-door  garden  to-day.  For  instance,  there  were  Cro¬ 
cuses,  Colchioums,  and  Crown  Imperial,  which  he  classed  as  a 
“  Lily,”  describing  and  figuring  it  under  Lilium.  Several  of 
the  true  Lilies  were  grown  in  those  days  as  Martagons,^  the 
name  being  yet  retained  for  a  section,  of  the  genus  Lilium. 
Tulips,  according  to  Parkinson,  were  “  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  decipher  them.”  He  had  sixty  of  them,  but  for  each  of 
those  sixty  there  might  be  ten  others,  and  all  different.  By 
means  of  Tulips  alone  he  contrived  to-  keep  up  a  display  for 
three  momths  in  the  open  air. 

In  Chapter  V.  he  deals  with  English  flowers  proper,  but  lie 
is  careful  to  explain  that  they  may  not  have  originated  in 
England  in  all  oases,  but  had  so  thriven  ini  gardens  and  become 
such  favourites  with  thei  masses  that  they  weie  generally  ie- 
o-arded  as  English  flowers.  This,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
such  as  Primroses,  Cowslips,  Wallflowers,,  Campions  and  Stock 
Gillyflowers.  These,  we  may  remark,  might  properly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  English  flowers,  seeing  that  the  originals  grow  wild 
in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  some  part  of  this  country.  What 
Parkinson  meant  by  their  being  as  much  outlandish  as  the 
others  was  that  the  cultivated  forms  were,  in  many  cases,  im¬ 
provements  on,  the  original,  the  improvement  having  been 
effected  in  some  of  the  Continental  countries.  _  ? 

Another  name  which  has  been  lost  in  our  day  is  Queen  s 
Gillyflowers,  which  are  represented  by  single  and  double 
varieties  of  the  Dame’s  Violet  (Hesperis  matronalis.)  Violets 
they  had  in  plenty  in  those  days,  both  single  and  double 
varieties  being  grown.  They  also  had  Snapdragon®,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Larkspurs,  or  Lark’s  heelsi,  single  and  double,  double 
Poppies  and  Daisies  •  even  the  hen-and-ohicken  Daisy  was 
familiar  to  Parkinson,  who  called  it ''  Jacke  an.  Ape®  on.  Horse- 
backe.”  All  these  go  to  show  that  eveiybody’s  flowers  of  the 
present  day  had  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  people  in  those  far- 
off  times,  and  that  they  have  been  merely  a  legacy  handed 
down  to  us. 

We  can  merely  take  a  peep  into  liisi  garden,  of  pleasant 
flowers  to  indicate  the  method  adopted  by  him  of  trying  to 
popularise  his,  favourites  amongst  the  masses  generally.  His 
object  was  to  lay  before  the  people  the,  name  and  description  of 
those  things  which  they  ought  to  grow.  He  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  for  even  then  lady  gardeners 
were  evidently  numerous.  The  Lilies  are  first  taken  in  hand, 
and  amongst  them  lie  included  the  Crown,  Imperial  and  the 
Persian  Lily,  both  of  which  are  really  Fritillaries.  We  may 
not  be  in  any  mood  to  criticise  him  for  this,  however,  seeing 
that  botanists  more  recently  have  had  a  difficulty  with  Fritil¬ 
laria  camtsehatcensis,  some  of  them  making  it  out  to  be  a 
Fritillary  and  others  a  Lily.  We  can  recognise  most  of  the 
Lilies  which  he  illustrates  and  describe®. 

The  Tulip®  he  called  the  Turke’s-cap,  which  in  those  days, 
was  perfectly  correct  as  coming  from  a  Persian,  word  signifying 
a  turban.  He  classified  the  various  kinds  of  Tulips  into  eaily, 
medium,  and  late,  describing  the  different  varieties  coming 
under  these  separate  headings.  Collectors  had  been  busy  even 
in  his  day  judging  from  his  language,  “  our  age  being  more 
delighted  in  the  search,  curiosity,  and  rarities  of  these  pleasing 
delights  .than  any  age  I  think  before.” 

In  looking  through  these  Tulips  we  can  discern  that  our 
early-flowering  Tulips  and  May-flowering  Tulips  would  corre¬ 
spond  to  his  first-class  and  his  second  and  third  respectively. 
The  early  Tulips  with  large  flowers  were  undoubtedly  those 
w h i c h  we  know  unoer  the  name  of  Due  van  Thol  (T u  1 1 p a  suaveo- 
lens).  Some  of  hi®  varieties,  indeed,  he  calls  Dukes,  but  he 
also  had  a  Duchess,  a  Baron,  several  Princes,  and  The  Queen. 
The  medium  and  late  varieties  consisted  chiefly  of  forms  of 


T.  gesueriana,  but  Parkinson  had  many  others  corresponding 
in  form  to  various  European  Tulips  cultivated  to-day.  He  was 
such  a  close  observer  that  he  describes  the  essential  differences 
of  many  of  the  forms  which  we  grow  to-day  as  species.  Amongst 
the  large  Tulips  were  all  sorts  of  variation,  including  flamed,  - 
■striped,  and  feathered  Tulips.  Instead  of  one  or  two  green 
Tulips,  Parkinson  had  several.  That  named  The  Parrot  was 
green,  striped  with  yellow.  That  his  classes  represented  dif¬ 
ferent  species  we  have  no  doubt.,  for  the  author,  in  speaking 
of  raising  new  varieties  from  seeds',  expressly  tells  us  that  early 
varieties  do  not  give  rise  to  late  ones,  nor  vice-versa.  He  even 
advises  the  use  of  certain  colours,  which  were  more  prolific  in 
variety  from  seeds  than  the  others'.  The  purple  early  variety 
was  the  best  for  giving  variation  'amongst  the  seedlings. 
Amongst  medium  or  mid-season  Tulips,  he  said  that  light 
varieties  inclining  to  white  were  better  parents  than  yellow 
ones,  and  in  like  manner  the  purple  sorts  were  more  profuse 
in  giving  variety  than  the  reds.  He  regarded  it  as  waste  of 
time  and  space  to  sow  red  or  yellow  varieties. 

About  the  end  of  October  was  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seeds, 
because  the  seedlings  arising  from  them  were  not  likely  to 
appear  above  ground  too  early,  thereby  rendering  themselves 
liable  to'  be  destroyed  by  late  frosts.  Fresh  seed  he  con¬ 
sidered  best.,  but  two-year-old  seed,  if  properly  ripened,  dried 
and  kept,  would  give  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  The  print¬ 
ing  i®  excellent,  and  the  paper  made  of  linen  rag.  All  the 
illustrations  are  also,  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were  in  the 
original. 


A  Handsome  Conservatory. 

(See  Supplement .) 

In  former  numbers  we  have  given  pictures  of  new  conserva¬ 
tories,  together  with  a  description  of  the  structure  of  them. 
In  referring  to  the  subject,  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
supplement,  showing  a  conservatory  built  by  Mr.  W.  Duncan 
Tucker,  Lawrence  Hoad,  South  Tottenham,  London,  for  G.  H. 
Burrows',  Esq.,  Ladywood,  Orpington,  Kent. 

The  conservatory  has  a  curved  roof,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  lantern  with  dome.  This  conservatory  is  28  ft.  long  by 
16  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  lias  a  projecting  entrance  porch,  the 
projection  being  2  ft.  7  in>.  The  height  of  this  at  the  eaves 
is  12  ft.  6  in.,  2  ft.  at  the  base  being  brickwork.  The  site  is 
that  on  which  an  old  conservatoiy  stood,  and  this  was  taken 
down  to  make  way  for  the  new  structure,  Portland  cement 
concrete  foundation®  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  thick  ‘  were  made  to'  support 
the  super  structure.  A  tank  for  rain-water  was  also  constructed 
below  the  conservatory,  being  made  water-tight  by  cement  with 
proper  overflow.  In,  the  foundation  of  walls,  ventilators  of 
the  “  hit  and  miss”  pattern  are  put  in,  15  in.  by  9  in.  in  size. 

The  whole  of  the  woodwork  in  the  conseivatory  consists  of 
well-seasoned  yellow  deal,  excepting  the  sills,  which  are  all 
oak,  and  the  curved  rafters,  which  consist  of  ash  bent.  The 
preparation  of  the  woodwork  has  been  carried  out  with  great 
care,  the  sections  being  moulded,  weathered,  and  throated. 
The  frame-work  was  also  made  as  strong  as  possible,  being 
morticed  and  tenoned  at  the  joint®,  which  were  coated  with 
white  lead  and  painted  before  being  put  together.  The  sashes 
below  the  transome  are  2j-  in.  thick  and  are  in  the  form  of 
ovals  moulded,  and  the  upper  portion  framed  with  small 
squares.  The  sashes  above  the  transome  are  2  in,,  thick,  and 
formed  with  the  same  circular  arch.  The  cornice  at  the  eaves 
is  formed  to  detail  with  bold  moulding  in  front. 

The  mullions'  are  so  constructed  a®  to  present  a  square  face 
on  the  outside  with  a  sinking  on  the  inside.  The  outer  face  is 
covered  with  a  turned  wood  column.  Above  the  transome  a 
pilaster  is  formed  into  trussed  bracket®  with  incised  flutes  on 
the  face,  and  fixed  to  the  cornice.  The  framing  and  sashes 
■at  the  two  corners  are  made  to'  curve.  The  entrance  is  gained 
by  means  of  two  folded  doors  to  the  porch,  these  being  hung 
on  brass  butt-hinges;  and  excellently  fitted  in  the  matter  of 
lock  and  key.  Pro-vision  is  also'  made  in  the  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  below  the  transome  for  six  sashes  to'  be  hung  by  the  centre 
and  opened  with  brass  casement  stay-bolts. 
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EXTERIOR  OF  WINTER  GARDEN  AT  LADYWOOD,  ORPINGTON,  KENT. 
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The  main  roof  is  formed  with  the  principal  rafters,  and  the 
roof-bars  are  fitted  with  Tucker’s  Patent  Anti-Drip  Condensa¬ 
tion,  grooved  and  fitted  with  a  gutter  to  the  eaves.  A  wood 
bow  gutter  is  formed  at  the  hack,  supported  on  strong  deal 
corbels.  The  roof  is  also  strengthened  with  ornamental  C.  T. 
sipandril  brackets.  T-iron  stiffening  bars  and  wrought  iron 
tie-rods  with  queen  posts  are  also  employed.  The  sashes  of 
the  lantern  are  hung  so  as  to  open  with  improved  lever  work. 
Wrought  iron  cresting  of  an  ornamental  character  is  used 
on.  the  ridges.  A  wrought  iron  grill  is  also  formed  on  the 
outside  of  the  gable  transept.  Over  the  entrance  porch,  and 
projecting  from  the  main  roof,  it  has  a  curved  transept  roof. 
The  gutters  are  well  lined  with  lead-work,  so  as  to1  protect  the 
wood  from  the  moisture.  The  rain-water  is  carried  into  the 
tank  by  piping. 

The  staging  in  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  angle  iron  mar¬ 
ginal  frame  stage®  with  cast-iron  legs.  On  these  stages  slate 
slabs  are  laid.  Ample  provision  has1  also  been  made  for  shad¬ 
ing  the  house  by  means  of  blinds,  sixteen  upright  blinds  of 
selected  shading  material  with  spring  rollers  having  been  fixed. 
Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  glass,  both  from  a  utili¬ 
tarian  and  ornamental  point  of  view.  The  side  framing  con¬ 
sists  of  English  polished  plate  in.  thick.  Tire  glass  of  the 
side  lantern:  and  gable  is  of  the  thickness  known  as  21-oz. 
English.  The  roof  is  glazed  with  special  ribbed  glass  3-16  in. 
thick.  The>  paint  employed  is  that  known  as  Carson’s,  pre¬ 
pared  to  an  approved  tint. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  building  after  being  finished  is 
very  pleasing,  while  attention  has  been  given  to  the  welfare 
of  the  plants  housed  in  the  conservatory.  The  work  is  indeed 
much  in  accordance  with  that  done  by  the  firm  when  engaged 
in  dong  work  for  private  establishments.  All  the'  material  is 
of  the  best,  and  put  together  with  the  intention  of  durability. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Our  Song  Birds. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  notice  it  said  at  page  513  of  the  “  S.  and  A.  Notes” 
column  that  “  Thrushes,  blackbirds',  and  starlings  feed  largely 
on  slugs”;  and  we  get  a  “song  in  summer”  for  a  “fruit  in 
autumn."  I  am  not  sure  if  any  of  our  song-birds  or  birds  that 
carry  food  to  their  young  feed  on  slugs.  Ducksi  are  credited 
with  doing  so;  but  they  are  not  song-birds ;  nor  yet  do*  they 
carry  food  to’  their  young.  I  am  quite  sure  that  blackbirds 
do  net  feed  on.  slugs.  For  three  or  four  years  I  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  pair  of  blackbirds,  so  much  so  that  they  took 
whatever  I  threw  to  them  that  suited  them,  either  for  building 
their  nest,  or  for  food  for  themselvesi  or  their  young.  These 
birds  were  at  liberty  to'  reject  my  friendship;  as  they  were  in 
no  way  confined.  It  was  astonishing  the  number  of  creeping 
and  crawling  things  they  did  eat.  With  the  exception,  of  the 
earwig,  which  might  be  called  a.  perfect  insect  in  the  larval 
and  pupal  stages  of  their  life,  the  blackbirds  did  not  favour 
the  perfect  insects;  such  as  moths,  butterflies',  or  daddy  long- 
legs;  but  took  greedily  the  larvae  of  these  insects.  They  were 
abo  fond  of  the  larvae  of  the  click  beetle  (wireworm).  The 
dead-like  pupae  of  insects  did  not  seem  to  excite'  their  appetite. 
This,  was  wise  on  their  part,  for  it  would  be  something  like  a 
gardener  eating  his  own  seed  Potato's. 

During  the  nesting  season  their  food  consisted  of  the  larvae 
of  the  larger  insects'  and  a  good  proportion  of  earth  worm®. 
They  apparently  just  took  their  food  as  it  came,  as  I  have 
noticed  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  larvae  arranged  cross¬ 
wise  in  their  hills  for  their  young.  I  tried  them  repeatedly 
with  the  grey  garden,  dug,  but  they  would  not  take  it. ;  it 
might-  be  that  the  slimy  nature'  and  skin-changing  habit  of  the 
s  ug  is  the  cause  of  its  rejection.  If  this  is  so;  the  helpless- 
'ke  slug  is  well  provided  with  defensive  armour,  and  unless 
mine  big  bird  comes  along  like  a.  duck  with  a  bill  something 
like  a.  grocer’s  scoop,  it  is  fairly  safe.  W.  K. 


Spanish  Iris  Thunderbolt. 

That  so  many  widely  divergent  colours  as  blue,  violet, 
yellow,  white  and  purple  should  be  found  in  one  species  of  plant 
is  remarkable,  yet  all  these  colours  are  found  qn  the  Spanish 
Iris  (Iris  Xiphium).  Readers  will  please  notice  that  we  use 
a  capital  letter  for  the  specific  name,  because  it  is  an  old 
generic  name.  Philip  Miller  called  it  Xiphium  vulgare.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  different  specific  names  have  been 
given  to  several  whose  only  distinction  is  that  of  colour.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  an  instance.  It  has  received  several 
names,  the  oldest  of  which  would  appear  to'  be  Xiphion  sordi- 
dum,  given  it  by  Salisbury.  It  ha®  also  been  named  Iris  spec- 
tabilis,  and  in  gardens  we  have  such  a  name  as  Iris  lusitanica 
sordida.,  but  that  would  include  the  names  of  two  so-called 
species.  I.  lusitanica  is  the  name  that  ha®  been  given,  to  the 
yellow  variety  of  the  Spanish  Iris;  and  both  it  and'  the  plant 
under  notice  a  re  natives  of  Portugal. 


Iris  Xiphium  sordida  or  Thunderbolt. 


Should  our  readers  desire  us  to'  give  Thunderbolt  a  Latin 
name,  w©  should  say  Iris  Xiphium  sordida.  This  variety  is 
mere  robust  than  the  type,  and  has  bronay-brovn  falls,  with 
a.  golden  blotoh  in  the  centre,  and  about,  an  inch  wide.  For 
this  reason  some1  nurserymen  catalogue'  the  variety  as  Gold 
Cup.  The  standards  are'  erect,  about  an  inch  broad  or  lees, 
and  bronzy-purple.  The  crests  of  the  style  arms  are  large, 
nearly  square,  coloured  like  the  'standards,  and  forming  no 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The  stems  vary  from  1  ft. 
to'  2  ft.  in.  height,  according  to'  the  suitability  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  bulbs'  are  grown,  and  each  bears  one  or  two  flowers, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration.  The  flowers 
from  which  this  was  prepared  were  given  us  by  Messrs.  Richard 
Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

The  culture  of  the  Spanish  Iris  offers  no  difficulties  whatever, 
provided  the  cultivator  plants  the  bulbs  in  autumn  in  a.  rich 
and  well-drained  soil.  If  inclined  to  he  sandy,  the  plants  will 
like  it  all  the  better,  though  it  should  not  become  very  dry  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  flowering  period  in  June.  The 
varieties  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  may  be  planted  in 
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mixture  or  separately,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator 
and  his:  employers.  They  may  be  put  in  beds  or  in  lines  bor¬ 
dering  the  walks  of  the  flower  or  kitchen  garden,  according  to 
convenience.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  of  this  friable  nature,  the 
bulbs  will  increase  from  year  to  year ;  and  if  planted  at  9  in. 
or  12  in.  apart,  they  need  not  bet  lifted  until  they  are  getting 
crowded,  after  which  they  may  be  lifted,  the  soil  dug  and 
manured,  and  the  bulbs  replanted,  or  a  different  site  may  be 
selected.  All  the  Spanish  Irises  are  very  useful  for  cutiflower 
purposes,  and  Thunderbolt  isi  particularly  popular,  judging 
from  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  put  upon  the  market  every 
year. 


Azalea  indica. 

“  Why  do  my  Azaleas  not  flower?  ”  is  a  question  a  gardener 
should  often  ask  himself.  The  answer  he  might  sum  up  in  the 
one  word  “  neglect,”  How  can  anyone  expect  flowers  after  a 
course  of  treatment  like  this,  A  gardener  buys  in  February 
or  March,  say,  two  dozen  nice  bushy  plants  of  the  following 
excellent  varieties: — Andersonii,  Apollo,  Beauty  of  Surrey, 
Deutsche  Perle,  Empress  of  India,  Charmer,  Francois  Devos, 
G-randis,  Hermann  Seidel,  La  Victoire,  Louise  Margottin,  Stella, 
Baronne  Rothschild,  Amoena,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  Turner,  Simon 
Mardner,  Sinensis  alba,  Theodoras,  Madame  van  der  Cruyssen, 
Marshal  McMahon,  Rosaeflora,  Souvenir  dei  Prince  Albert, 
Yervaeneana.  In  order  to  secure  immediately  a  blaze  of 
flower,  lie  places  them  in  a  high  temperature,  and  as  soon  as 
this  blaze  is  past  they  are  huddled  together  in  a  corner  to 
make  room  for  a  blaze  of  something  else  and  neglected  until 
they  are  finally  turned  out  of  doors  in  sunshine  and  shower  to 
remain  without  making  a.  vestige  of  growth.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  expected  to  do  something,  as,  about  October,  when  there 
is  a.  scent  of  frost  in  the  air.  we1  find  them  transferred  to-  their 
old  corner,  not  daring  to'  lift  up-  their  heads,  for  the  autumn 
queen.  Miss  Chrysanthemum,  reigns  everywhere.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  must  inevitably  follow.  The  questioner  might  at  this 
point,  ask  himself  the  question  :  “  How  did  they  flower  so  well 
the  first  time?  ”  Simply  because  thev  received  attention, 
and  had  the  grower  kept  this  in  view  the  result  would  have 
been  otherwise. 

Azaleas  are  very  moderate  in  their  demands.  Presuming 
that  the  batch  mentioned  had  been  delivered  here,  say,  in 
March,  I  would  not  rush  them  on  in  heat,  but  give  them  a  cool 
house  with  just  a  circulation  of  heat  to  keen  out  frost  and 
damp1.  After  the  flowering  stage  was  past,  I  would  goi  care¬ 
fully  over  them  and  nick  off  the  withered  flowers  and  forming 
seed-pods,  slightly  rartethe  temperature  by  shutting  up  early, 
placing  them  all  together  for  convenience  for  syringing  twice 
daily.  If  the  drainage  of  any  were  at  fault,  it  would  be  seen, 
to.  Others  would  be  top-dressed,  if  necessary.  Just  now,  at 
the  middle  of  June,  thev  would  be  covered  with  fresh,  green 
young  growths. ;  to  afterwards  mature  this  growth,  they  would 
be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame  for  the  first  week.  They  would 
be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine,  giving  air  freely  until  the 
sashes  could  he  removed  altogether,  or  they  might  be  plunged 
outside  in.  coal-ashes,  which  reduces  their  demand  for  water, 
which  otherwise  should  not  he  carelessly  or  sparingly  given. 
In  October  they  should  find  themselves  again  in  a  frame  or  cool 
house,  with  abundance  of  light  and  air  onlv,  keeping  out  frost 
and  damp  for  the  winter  months.  When  this  would  be  done  we 
might  a.sk  ourselves:  Why  do  they  flower?”  Because  thev 
could  not  help  doing  so  ;  they  have  had  their  modest  demands 
supplied.  James  Bethel. 

"Westwood  Gardens,  Newporbcn-Tay,  N.B. 


Floriferous  Cowslips. — At  the  end  of  May  a  Cowslip  bearing 
152  flowers  was  picked  up  at  Thurleigh.  On  Whit  Sunday  a 
more  vigorous  one,  bearing  188  flowers  on  a  stem!  nearly  fin. 
thick,  was  found  on  the  estate  of  the  First  Garden  City.  These 
must  have  occurred  on  patches  of  very  fertile  land,  and  possibly 
also  they  were  fasciated. 


On  the  Editor's  Table. 


British  Orchids  and  Bog  Bean. 

Will  you  kindly  accept  a  small  contribution  to  your  “  Editor’s 
Table  ”  ?  I  went  out  about  four  miles  to  the  loch  on  the  estate 
here  with  the  express  purpose  of  getting  them  for  you,  so 
that  you  might  have  a.  little  idea,  how  glorious  the  countiy  is 
here  at  present,  while  you  are  buried  up  in  dear,  smoky  old 
London.  •  I  think  I  have  sent  nearly  every  shade  and  marking 
to  be  found  in  Orchis  maculata,  while  Menyanthesi  trifoliata 
needs  no  comment.  Orchis  mascula.  has  been  fine  in  patches, 
but  is  rather  scarce. — H.  Arnold. 

[The  flowers  which  Mr.  Arnold  sends  us  are  extremely  varied, 
but  all  those  belonging  to  Orchis  maculata.  were  very  light  in 
colour.  The  pattern  of  the  markings*  was  extremely  varied, 
however,  particularly  on  the  lip  of  this  variety,  which  usually 
grows  very  luxuriantly  in  Scotland  in  wet  places  on  the  hill¬ 
sides,  in.  open  woods,  and  other  land  that  has  been  undistnrbed 
by  tillage.  The  lip.  in.  many  oases  made  the  varieties  really 
beautiful,  constituting  forms  of  far  more  interest,  than  some  of 
the  Continental  species  which  are  often,  introduced  to*  gardens. 
Some  of  them  had  a  white  lip;,  while  in  another  case  all  parts  of 
the  flower  were  pure  white,  thus  constituting  a  true  albino. 
In  the  same  box  came  several  spikes  of  Orchis  latifolia,  which 
in  all  cases  were  considerably  darker  than  the  species  already 
named.  One  of  them  had  a  spike  4  in.  long,  and  the  lip  was 
beautifully  netted  in  a  distinct  pattern.  The  other  forms  re- 
,  presented  very  dark  varieties  of  0.  latifolia  with  a  smaller  lip. 
We  failed  to’  detect.  0.  inearnata,  amongst  them. 

The  flowers  of  the  Bog  Bean  showed  more  variation  than  we 
were  prepared  to.  expect.  Menyan.th.es  succeeds  better  in  Scot¬ 
land  than  in,  the  south,  flowering  freely  in  boggy  ground  by 
the  wayside  and  on.  the  hillsides.  These  flowers  are  followed 
by  fruits  in.  considerable  abundance,  so  that  the  plant  is 
evidently  more  of  a  northern  subject  than  a  southern  one. 
More  than  half  of  the  flowers  were  dirtinctlv  tinted  with  pink 
on  both  surfaces.  The  fringes  on  the  face  of  the  corolla  make 
this  a  beautiful,  curious,  and  interesting  flower  that  we  should 
likei  to  see  more  often  in,  cultivation  in  gardens,  as  it  is  possible 
to  flower  it  if  grown  in  pot?;  half  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  spikesi  sent  us.,  the  species  is  very 
plentiful  in  Stirlingshire.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  should 
counsel  cur  correspondent  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  growth  of 
these  Orchids,  because  they  soon  disappear  in  districts  near 
populous’  centres  when,  the  public  has  access  to  their  habitats. 
This  has  happened  in  many  places  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  London.] 


A  Perennial  Cauliflower. — Mr.  Isaac  Birch  lias  m  Ins 
garden  a  Cauliflower  from  which  a  heart  was  cut  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  The  stem  is  still  alive,  and  promises  again  to 

P1  Another  Park  for  Hull.— Alderman  S.  Cohen  presided  at. 
a  meeting  of  the  Hull  Corporation  Parks  Committee  on  tee 
1st  inst.  A  special  sub-committee  which  had  considered  the 
offer  by  Mr.  Christopher  Pickering  of  a  site,  for  a  park  at  Dairy- 
coates  reported  that  the  following  resolution  had  been  agreed 
to  on  the  motion  rf  Alderman  Gill-ett,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Atkinson,  J.P.  :  “  That  having  visited  the  land  on  the  north  side  ■ 
of  Hessle  Road  "between  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  bridge 
and  Mill  Lane,  this  sub-committee  do  not  advise  the  purchase 
of  this  land  for  a  park  at  the  present  time.”  The  committee, 
which  sat  in  private,  deliberated  upon  this  recommendation  for 
some  time.  Alderman  Gillett  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Porter,  J-F, 
seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation.  An  amend¬ 
ment.  to  accept  Mr.  Pickering’s  offer  was  moved  by  Mr.  1.  o. 
Hall,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Askew.  The  site  comprises 
154  acres,  and  Mr.  Pickering’s  offer  was  to  sell  it  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  £415  per  acre.  It  has  a  frontage  to  the  Hessle  Road  of . 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile.,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the 
land  can  be  leased  for  building  land,  forty  or  fifty  acres  used  for 
a  park,  and  twenty  or  thirty  acres  utilised  for  a  cemetery.  It  is 
also  suggested  to  widen  the  road  at  that  point.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion  the  amendment  accepting  the  offer  was  carried  by 
seven  votes  to  sis. 
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GRAND  YORKSHIRE  CALA. 

June  I5th,  16  h,  and  I7(h. 

Once  more  must  we  congratulate  the  promoters  of  this  time- 
honourecl  show  on  the  results,  of  this  their  forty-sixth  annual 
exhibition,  which  quite  eclipsed  any  of  its  predecessors.  There 
were  a  few  showers,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  attendance, 
which  was  even  better  than  last  year.  The  outstanding  features 
of  this  year’s  show  were  the  groups  and  the  Roses — the  latter 
were  magnificent.  Fruit  was  hardly  so  strong  as  usual,  and 
vegetables  were  very  few,  although  there  might  have  been  more 
entries.  As  usual,  the  gala  side  of  this  important  provincial 
show  was  excellent,  and,  in  addition  to  variety  troupes  and 
musical  attractions,  we  noticed  an  airship,  which-  shows  the 
society  to  be  quite  up  to  date  in  the  way  of  attractions.  The 
judges  were: — For  groups  and  foliage  plants:  Mr.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Alnwick  Castle  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Earl  Fitz william,  Wentworth 
Woodhouse.  For  Orchids  and  Carnations  :  W.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Walton  Grange  Gardens,  Stone,  Staff's  ;  and  Air.  H.  C.  Chap¬ 
man,  gardener  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne.  For  Roses,  cut  flowers,  and  Pelargoniums :  Air.  B. 
Wadds,  gardener  to  Lord  Aliddleton,  Birdsall  House,  York  ; 
and  Air.  J.  Wright,  8,  Rose  Hill  Road,  Wandsworth.  For  fruit 
and  vegetables :  Air.  J.  Alclndoe,  8,  Hyth  Street,  Dartford, 
Kent ;  and  Air.  J.  Doe,  gardener  to  Lord  Savile,  Ollerton,  Notts. 

The  luncheon,  served,  as  usual,  in  a  marquee,  was  presided 
over  by  Sir  C.  Milward,  chairman  of  the  gala.  Amongst  others 
present  we  noticed  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  the  Dean  of 
York,  and  Sir  Leslie  Rundle. 


Plants. 


Group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  arranged 
for  effect,  not  exceeding  300  ft.  square  (open)  :  First,  Alessrs. 
Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield  ;  second,  J.  Blacker,  Esq.,  Selby 
(gardener,  All.  W.  Curtis)  ;  third,  E.  Faber,  Esq.,  Harrogate 
(gardener,  Air.  W.  Townhend)  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp,  Hud¬ 
dersfield)  ;  fifth,  Air.  AY.  ATause,  Leamington.  The  winning 
group  was  very  fine.  The  background  was  made  up  with  Kentias, 
and  the  centre  was  made  up  with  Kentias,  Cocos  weddeliana, 
very  fine  grand-coloured  Crotons,  Caladiums,  likewise  the  useful 
Abutilon  Sawitizi.  There  was  no  overcrowding,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  harmony  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Kalanchoe 
flammea  was  used  with  great  effect  in  this  group.  The  second 
group  had  not  so  much  colour  in  it,  and  seemed  rather  gappy, 
if  one  may  coin  such  a  word,  but  there  were  some  good  plants 
in  it.  The  third  group  was  very  fair,  but  the  quality  of  the 
plants  did  not  apjaroach  the  previous  two,  and  the  ground¬ 
work  might  have  been  improved  upon  ;  whilst  the  fourth  group 
had  too  many  green  plants  in  it. 

Group  (200  sq.  ft.,  open)  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  or  out  of 
bloom  :  First,  Air.  AY.  ATause,  Leamington  ;  second,  Air.  J.  S. 
Sharp,  ,  Huddersfield  ;  third,  Air.  G.  Cottam,  Cottingham  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  Selby.  The  winner  had  a  nice  group 
of  plants,  and  used  Lilium  Harrisii  with  good  effect. 

Nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Chel¬ 
tenham  ;  second,  Air.  W.  ATause,  Leamington. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs) :  First,  Air.  C.  AI. 
Furniss,  South  Milford  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Dean,  York. 

Three  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  :  First,  Mr.  AAr.  ATause  ; 
second,  Air,  J.  Cypher  ;  third,  Aliss  Wharton,  York. 

Single  specimen  stove  plant  in  bloom  (open) :  First,  Mr.  AV. 
A  ause  ;  second,  Air.  J.  Cypher  ;  third,  Air.  J.  Sunley,  South 
Aldford. 


Single  specimen  greenhouse  plant  in  bloom  (open) :  First,  Air. 
J.  Cypher;  second,  Air.  J.  Sunley;  third,  Mr.  W.  Yause. 

Six  ornamental  fine  foliage  or  variegated  plants,  to  include 
two  Crotons :  First,  Air.  J.  Cypher  ;  second,  Air.  W.  ATause  ; 
third,  Alessrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons  ;  fourth,  Air.  J.  S.  Sharp 
thre,s  ornamental  plants  .(open)  :  First,  Air.  J.  Cypher ; 
second  Air.  AA’.  Yause ;  third,  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Townhend). 

Three  Crotons,  distinct :  First,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons  : 
second,  E.  B.  F aber,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  AV.  Townhend)  ;  third. 
VV  B!  acker,  F*q.  (gardener,  Mr.  AV.  Curtis). 

mgle  specimen  Croton  :  First  Alessrs.  R  Simpson  and  Sons  : 
second,  Air.  .J.  S.  Sharp. 

T  wenty  alpine  and  h  erbaceous  plants  (open) :  First,  Air.  S 
p*  ij‘as“e!  VTork  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  York, 
o  ection  of  alpine  plants  arranged  for  effect  as  rockery 


plants  (prices  offered  by  Alessrs.  Backhouse,  York) :  First,  Air. 
J.  Nicholson,  York  ;  second,  Aliss  Agar,  Brookfield,  York. 

Ferns. 

Four  exotic  Ferns,  distinct :  First,  Rev.  G.  Yeats,  Heworth, 
lrorks  ;  second,  Air.  J.  Archer,  York  ;  third,  Alessrs.  R.  Simpson 
and  Son. 

Single  specimen  Fern :  First,  Rev.  G.  Yeats  ;  second, 
Alessrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons  ;  third,  Air.  J.  Bellerby,  York. 

Six  hardy  Ferns,  distinct :  First,  Air.  T.  Nicholson,  Heworth  ; 
second,  Alessrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Archer. 

Orchius. 

Table  of  Orchids,  12  ft.  by  5  ft.,  for  effect :  First,  Alessrs.  J. 
Cypher  and  Sons  ;  second,  Air.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham.  Alessrs. 
Cypher  well  sustained  their  reputation  in  this  department,  and 
produced  a  very  pleasing  effect.  They  were  likewise  first  for 
ten  Orchids,  six  Orchids,  and  three  Orchids  in  bloom,  followed 
by  Air.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  in  each  class. 

Six  Orchids  in  bloom  (amateurs)  :  First,  Al.  Furniss,  Esq.  ; 
second,  AV.  Lewis,  Esq.  ;  third,  J.  Abates,  Esq. 

Three  Orchids  in  bloom  :  First,  J.  Yates,  Esq. 

Single  specimen  Orchid  (amateurs) :  First,  Aliss  Barstow, 
Yrork  ;  second,  Air.  Al.  Furniss. 

Other  Plants. 

Twelve  zonal  Pelargoniums  (open) :  First,  Air.  H.  Pybus, 
Leeds  ;  second,  Air.  J .  Sunley,  York. 

Six  zonal  Pelargoniums  (open) :  First,  Air.  H.  Pybus,  Leeds  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Lee,  York. 

Four  zonal  Pelargoniums  (open) :  First,  Air.  H.  Lee,  York  ; 
second,  Air.  H.  Pybus,  Leeds  ;  third,  Air.  J.  W.  Clarke,  York. 

Six  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Lee,  York  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  AV.  Clarke,  Y’ork. 

Three  double-flowered  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  :  First,  Mr.  H. 
Pybus,  Leeds  ;  second,  Air.  J.  AY  Clarke,  York  ;  third,  Aliss 
Wharton,  York. 

Table  plants  (open). — Eight  table  plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
suitable  for  dinner  table  decoration  :  First,  Alessrs.  Artindale 
and  Sons,  Sheffield  ;  second,  Air.  J.  S.  Sharp,  Huddersfield  ; 
third,  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  AV.  Townhend)  ;  fourth, 
Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  Air.  J.  AlcPherson). 

Collection  of  Roses  in  bloom,  in  pots,  arranged  for  effect : 
First,  Air.  .J.  Hutchinson,  Kirbymoorside ;  second,  Air.  H. 
Pybus. 

Six  distinct  varieties  in  pots:  First,  Air.  H.  Pybus;  second, 
Alf.  J.  Hutchinson. 

Four  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Air.  H.  Pybus  ;  second,  Air. 
J.  Hume;  third,  Air.  J.  Hutchinson. 

Group  of  Carnations  in  bloom,  not  less  than  50  pots :  First, 
Air.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham.  Tire  winner  had  a  nice  level  lot 
of  blooms.  Noticeable  were  Princess  of  AA^ales,  Gemma,  Calypso, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Sir  C.  Freemantle,  Alalmaison  Carnations. 

Group  of  Gloxinias  in  bloom,  arranged  for  effect :  First,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  York  ;  second,  J.  Grant  Lawson,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  third  Mr. 
R.  J.  Forster,  Wetherby. 

Eight  Gloxinias:  First,  Air.  H.  E.  Leetham,  Y'ork. 

For  group  of  Fuchsias  premier  honours  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Lee, 
whilst  for  a  single  specimen  Air.  J.  W.  Clarke  was  placed  first. 

Group  of  Calceolarias  in  bloom,  for  effect :  First,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Owbridge ;  second,  Airs.  Lloyd  ;  third,  Airs.  AVhitehead. 

For  eight  Calceolarias  :  First,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Owbridge  ;  second, 
Air.  J.  Hutchinson  ;  third,  Air.  F.  Dean. 

Four  Calceolarias  (amateurs) :  First,  Airs.  AV.  T.  Owbridge  ; 
second,  Air.  F.  Dean  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Potter,  Kirby. 

Cut  Flowers  (Open). 

For  72  Roses,  not  less  than  36  varieties,  Alessrs.  Harkness, 
Hitchin,  were  first  with  a  splendid  lot,  closely  followed  by 
(second)  Air.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury  third,  Alessrs.  J.  Towns- 
hend  and  Sons,  Worcester  ;  fourth,  Alessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester. 

For  48  and  36  varieties  of  Roses  premier  honours  were  secured 
by  Air.  G.  Mount,  followed  in  each  case  by  Alessrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Sons  ;  whilst  for  24  and  18  Roses  Air.  G.  Prince  was  placed 
first.  For  12  white  and  yellow  Roses  AH’.  G.  Alount  was  to  the 
fore. 

In  the  amalteurs1’  section,  for  18  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Air. 
AY  Hutchinson  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale. 

For  12  Roses  the  positions  were  reversed,  AH.  R.  Park  secur¬ 
ing  the  first  prize. 

Twenty-four  bunches  of  garden  Roses  :  First,  Air.  G.  Prince  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Mount ;  third,  Alessrs.  J.  Townshend  and  Sons* 
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For  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses :  first,  Col.  Mellish  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson  ;  third,  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  :  First, 
Mrs.  Whitehead  ;  second,  Lady  Battle  Wrightson. 

Twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  (Orchids 
excluded) :  First,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis,  Worksop  ;  second.  Marquis 
of  Northampton  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle) ;  third,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  York. 

Collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  15  ft.  by  6  ft.  (open) :  First, 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Cottam  ; 
third,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co,  Bedale. 

Twenty-four  bunches  hardy  border  flowers:  First,  Mr.  J. 
Hutchinson,  Kirbymoorside ;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons,  Bedale  ;  third,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale. 

Twelve  bunches  hardy  border  flowers  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr. 
W.  Hutchinson  ;  second,  Col.  Mellish. 

Eighteen  bunches  of  herbaceous  Paeonies  :  First,  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale  ;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Hitcliin. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  Mrs.  White- 
lock,  Ripon. 

Group  of  flowers  in  vase  or  epergne  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Wragge, 
York  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Cottam  ;  third,  Mrs.  Whitelock. 

Hand  baskets  of  cut  flowers:  Messrs.  Perkins  _  secured  pre¬ 
mier  honours  in  the  three  classes,  whilst  in  the  six  classes  for 
bouquets  Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  in  every  case,  with  charm¬ 
ing  bouquets  and  sprays. 

For  best  exhibit  and  greatest  variety  in  floral  designs  Messrs 
Artindale,  Sheffield,  were  first. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  (Open). 

Decorated  table  of  ripe  fruit,  10  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  :  First, 
Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre)  ;  second,  Hon.' 
Mrs.  Ingram,  Templenewsam  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Dawes).  This 
class  is  judged  on  points,  and  the  winner  had  116  points  out  of 
a  possible  136.  The  following  appeared  on  the  winning  table  : 
— Peaches:  Violate,  Hative,  and]  Hall’s  Early;’  Grapes : 
Forster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  ;  brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Laxton  and  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  Early  Rivers  Necta¬ 
rine,  May  Duke  Cherries, "Elruge  Nectarine,  Countess  Melon. 
Apples :  Cardinal  and  Lady  Sudely.  All  were  fairly  good 
except  white  Grapes,  which  were  rather  weak.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias,  relieved  with 
light  greenery. 

The  second  table  gained  112  points,  but  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  for  effect  was  hardly  so  good. 

For  collection  of  fruits,  10  kinds,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  was  again 
first,  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Dawes,  as  in  the  previous  class. 

For  six  kinds  of  fruit  Earl  of  Londesborough  was  first  (gar 
dener,  Mr.  J.  McPherson). 

For  four  kinds  of  fruit  he  also-  secured  the  first  award. 

Three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Wilson, 
Tranby  Croft ;  second,  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  Mur¬ 
chison,  Wetlierby. 

Three  bunches  of  white  Grapes :  First,  Mr.  M.  Murchison  ; 
second,  Earl  of  Londesborough  ;  third,  Sir  G.  ’Meyrick,  Bart. 

Six  Peaches :  First,  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ash¬ 
ton)  ;  second,  Earl  Carlisle  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  E.  Sutton) ;  third, 
Earl  Feversham  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Williams). 

Six  Nectarines  :  First,  Marquis  of  Northampton  (gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Searle);  second,  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  McPherson) ;  third,  Sir  G.  Meyrick,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Pilgrim). 

Scarlet-fleshed  Melon  :  First,  Earl  of  Londesborough  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Drakes,  Market  Rasen  ;  third,  Lord  St.  Oswald. 

Green-fleshed  Melon  :  First,  Mr.  Patchings  ;  second,  Earl  of 
Londesborough  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Drakes. 

White-fleshed  Melon  :  First,  Earl  of  Londesborough  ;  second, 
Lady  Battie  Wrightson  ;  third,  Sir  G.  Meyrick. 

Six  Figs:  First,  Earl  of  Feversham;  second,  Mr.  Arthur 
Wilson  ;  third,  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Dish  of  Cherries  :  First,  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Dish  of  Strawberries  :  First,  Lord  Herries  (gardener,  Mr. 
Austin  Lumb) ;  second,  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes,  York. 

Twelve  Tomatos :  First,  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett)  ;  second,  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton)  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds  (prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading) :  First,  Lord  Aldenham 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  ;  second,  Sir  R.  Bulkley,  Bart,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton)  ;  third,  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener, 
Mr.  B.  Ashton). 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds  (prizes  offered  by 
Messrs  Webb  and  Sons) :  First,  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr. 


E.  Beckett) ;  second,  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton) ; 
third,  Lady  Beaumont  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Nicholls). 

Mr.  Beckett,  it  will  be  noted,  brought  off  the  double  event, 
his  vegetables  being  fine  samples,  and  showed  good  cultivation. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  London,  gained  the  premier 
prize  for  trade  exhibits,  also  Gold  Medal  for  decorative  plants 
and  cut  flowers.  Their  display  was  admired  by  everyone.  They 
had  a  beautiful  display  of  hardy  Orchids,  herbaceous  and  alpine 
stuff.  We  noticed  a  nice  little  batch  of  Calla  elliottana,  also 
the  now  famed  climbing  Rose  Dorothy-Perkins.  They  had  some 
nice  cut  blooms  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  including  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  Baldwin,  Grace  Monk,  Blush,  and  Lady  Grimston 
— altogether  a  delightful  display. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co-.,  of  Worcester,  had  a  grand  display 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  also  ornamental  tree  and  other 
decorative  plants.  They,  received  a  Gold  Medal  for  their  magni¬ 
ficent  display. 

Messrs.  Charlsworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged  a  nice 
group  of  Orchids,  chiefly  Laeliocattleyas.  All  were  grand 
plants,  quite  up  to  this  enterprising  firm’s  reputation.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  had  a  fine  collection 
of  ornamental  tree  shrubs  and  decorative  plants.  Very  pro¬ 
minent  in  their  group  were  Verbenas  Miss  Willmott  and  King  of 
the  Scarlets,  likewise  some  good  Malmaison  Carnations.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Silver  Medals  for  floral 
exhibits  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Walsham  and  Sons,  Scar¬ 
borough,  for  a  nice  display  of  flowering  plants ;  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Chester,  who  had  a  grand  display  of  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  ;  Messrs.  Paul,,  Cheshunt,  for  Paeonies  and  Roses. 
Messrs.  R.  LI.  Bath,  Limited,  also  received  the  R.H.  Society’s 
Medal  for  a  magnificent  display  of  herbaceous  Paeonies,  Pyre- 
thrums,  and  Aquilegias. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  as  below  :  — Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  for  Sweet  Peas  and  decorative  display ;  Messrs. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  of  Solihull;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  who  had  a  miscellaneous  group. 
We  noticed  Neprolepis  Piersoni,  a  very  nice  Fern,  and  that  very 
useful  Polyantha  Rose  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur,  which  was 
greatly  admired.  They  have  likewise  some  nice  Malmaison 
Carnations  Lady  Grimsfion.  Mr.  G.  Yeld,  Clifton  Cottage, 
York,  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  three  Irises — Sun¬ 
shine,  Purity,  and  Sarpedon.  Viator. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL. 

June  21st  to  25th. 

The  second  show  of  the  above  society  in  their  new  grounds  at 
Park  Royal,  near  London,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  under  more 
favourable  auspices  as  to  weather  than  last  year.  The  horticul¬ 
tural  department  was  represented  by  the  seedsmen  and  seel 
farmers  who  annually  patronise  this  society.  Thougdi  their 
stands  were  mainly  occupied  with  farm  seeds  and  products, 
many  of  the  stands  were  brightened  with  plants  and  flowers.  A 
new  departure  was  a  forestry  department,  which,  though  not  yet 
widely  representative,  means  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction. 
The  exhibits  in  this  case  consisted  of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  of 
an  ornamental  character,  and  therefore  representative  of  arbori¬ 
culture  than  sylviculture,  and  was  therefore  closely  allied  or 
related  to  horticulture.  A  large  building  was  occupied  by  ex¬ 
hibits  of  an  educational  character  from  various  agricultural 
colleges  and  schools  of  gardening. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  King’s  Seedsmen,  Reading, 
occupied  Stand  No.,  1,  their  last  year’s  site  in  the  showyard. 
The  flowers  and  vegetables  were  housed  in  their  own  pavilion, 
built  of  solid  oak  and  walnut.  The  Gloxinias  constituted  a 
feature  of  attraction,  the  bank  being  about  the  same  size  as 
exhibited  at  the  Temple,  but  they  were  protected  by  a  glass  case, 
and  looked  very  bright  in  all  their  glorious  array  of  colours. 
Tire  plants  are  full  of  flower  with  handsome  foliage,  and  the 
large  blooms  are  of  the  choicest  and  most  varied  colours,  the 
Gloxinias  form  a  brilliant  centre  piece,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  its  bank  of  velvety  turf  grown  from  Sutton’s  Lawn 
Grass  Seeds.  There  is  also  an  attractive  show  of  cut  flowers, 
embracing  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  early-flowering  Gladioli, 
Tritonias,  Liliums,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  etc.,  with  a  fine  batch  of 
Sutton’s  Giant  Mignonette  in  pots.  An  interesting  feature  ot 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  stand  is  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  Tomatos  and 
Peas  in  actual  growth.  The  Tomatos  are  splendid  plants, 
loaded  with  immense  clusters  of  well-ripened  fruits.  The  best 
known  sorts  in  cultivation  are  shown,  and  the  distinctive  cliarac- 
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teristics  of  each  are  clearly  apparent.  The  yellow  varieties  look 
especially  rich  and  tempting.  Messrs.  Sutton  are  justly  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  many  new  varieties  of  Marrowfat  Peas  they  have 
sent  out,  and  visitors  may  here  see  a  grand  collection  of  these 
fine  Peas  in  actual  growth.  They  are  all  of  dwarf  robust  habit, 
and  bear  immense  pods  tilled  with  large  peas  possessing  the  true 
marrowfat  flavour.  It  is  well  known  that  for  the  introduction  of 
many  of  the  best  Potatos  now  grown  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Sutton,  and  some  of  the  leading  sorts  are  here  shown,  including 
growing  plants  of  the  famous  new  Potato — Sutton’s  Discovery. 
The  importance  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  agricultural  exhibits  cannot 
be  overrated.  They  had  a  collection  of  living  Grasses  and 
Clovers  in  bloom,  illustrating  the  best  sorts  for  the  laying  down 
of  permanent  pasture.  Their  germinator  for  the  testing  of  the 
germinating  power  of  seeds,  their  collection®  of  seeds,  of  weeds, 
and  useful  plants  were  all  of  the  utmost  educational  value. 
Farm  roots  were  splendidly  represented,  and)  had  we  been 
catering  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  we  should  have  gone  into 
detail  concerning  the  farm  products. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  also 
had  a  substantial  pavilion  for  the  housing  of  their  floral  as  well 
as  farm  exhibits  of  Grasses,  Mangolds,  etc.  A  glass  case  shel¬ 
tered  their  exhibits  of  Gloxinias,  representing  the  leading 
shades  of  colour.  Very  attractive  was  a  bank  of  Verbenas,  Miss 
Willmott  and  Scarlet  King,  and  Crassula  coccimea  in  several  very 
beautiful  shades  of  colour.  Along  the  back  of  the  pavilion  were 
growing  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  lxias, 
Spanish  Irises,  early-flowering  Gladioli,  Japanese  Fern  Balls, 
and  other  subjects.  Marguerites  and  annual  Chrysanthemums 
also  made  some  bright  spots.  Some  garden  vegetables  were  also 
shown  by  them. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  came 
next  in  the  order  of  stands  with  a  handsome  pavilion  to  house 
their  exhibits.  A  fine  strain  of  Gloxinias  was  protected  by 
means  of  glass  cases.  The  interior  was  also  set  off  with  various 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  In  the  way  -of  agricultural  products 
they  had  seeds  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Grasse®,  Clovers,  and 
other  forage  plants  for  permanent  pasture.  The  vegetable 
section  was  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  contained  samples  of 
A\ ebb’s  new  Leader  Pea,  new  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Cabbages, 
Lettuces,  seed  Potatoes,  and  other  things  which  have  gained 
considerable  notoriety  within  recent  years.  These  exhibits 
were  all  grown  with  Webbs’  special  fertilisers,  made  at  their 
Chemical  Manure  Works,  Saltney,  Chester. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  the  King’s  seedsmen,  Chester,  occupied 
Stand  No.  4,  having  a  bold  front.  The  interior  was  brightened 
by  beds  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  conifers  in  pots.  Along  the  back 
was  a  fine  bank  of  flowering  plants,  consisting  of  Hydrangeas, 
herbaceous  Paeonies,  Fuchsias,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Marguerites,  etc.  They  also 
showed  a  new  pasture  grass,  Paspalum  dilatatum.  Highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  ornamental  was  the  little-known  but  handsome 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea,  which  retains  its  colour  all  the 
year  round.  It  originated  in  Chester  Nurseries.  In  the  forestry 
exhibit  of  the  firm  a  line  of  this  variety  ran  through  the  whole 
plantation  of  conifers.  Spruces  were  represented  by  trees  used 
both  for  forestry  and  for  ornamental  planting.  This  firm,  in- 
deed^  had  the  most  representative  collection  of  conifers.  The 

u\er  Firs  were  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species  from 
i  tt.  to  2 g  ft.  high.  The  Cypresses  were  also  planted  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers.  Interesting  was  the  collection  of  conifer 
seedlings,  mostly  in  their  seed-leaf  stage,  or  a  little  more 
advanced. 


In  a  large  wooden  building  were  educational  exhibits  from 
various  colleges,  societies,  and  schools,  relating  to  trees,  woods, 
or  timber,  also  to  the  cultivation  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
no  +eC  \  grasses,  fruit  trees,  soils,  fungoid  diseases,  insect 


Messrs  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Royal  Seed  merchan 
Manchester,  occupied  Stand  No.  5,  with  a  handsome  front  to  1 
On  ln°*  i  ^alP^)^er  Roses  in  tubs  stood  against  the  pilla 
an/II foral  ?f T  •  benches  were  cut  flowers  of  double  Pyrethru 
also  pvbifu1  iIriSei  a  great  vanety  of  beautiful  colours.  T! 
tity  and  variety 6Cl  P°tat°S  and  aSricultural  seeds  in  great  qu; 

hoHicuitur?iiC^n  3nd  u°biTn’  Manchester,  had  a  stand 
to  the  show  varfT  r?llcuI.tural  Prod^cts  near  the  east  entrar 
Maro-uerites3  Verb  .C°TCUwn81ld  bright  was  a  bank  of  yell 
a  Pink  variet  Jef  D^a  M,1SS  Wlllmott,  Verbena  Fire  King,  a 
included  early  GlSTnlf  ^  COCC\ne*- .  Another  bank  of  flow, 
and  Antholvza  cocrinoa  kpamsh  M'1®368’  herbaceous  Paeoni 

and  a  collection  nfV  '  ^ beF  a^so  bad  a  fine  lot  of  seed  Potai 

collection  of  living  grasses.  Very  fine  were  Iris  Mom 


and  I.  ochroleuca.  The  rest  of  the  exhibits  consisted  of  lawn 
grass  and  agricultural  products. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggleshall,  Essex,  and 
Reading,  exhibited  lawn  grass,  Cucumbers,  Onions,  Peas, 
Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  garden  subjects. 
The  Sweet  Peas  included  Lovely,  Blushing  Beauty,  Primrose 
Dame,  Black  Knight,  Duke  of  York,  Emily  Henderson,  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  etc.  They  had  a  shapely  Tomato  in  Lord 
Roberts,  slightly  flattened  and  perfectly  smooth.  Garden  seeds 
were  also  represented,  including  Pea  Lord  Kitchener,  with  pods 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long. 

Messrs.  W.  Horne  and  Sons,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  had 
fruiting  Apples,  Currants,  and  growing  Potatos  on  their  stand. 
I  he  latter  represented  Northern  Star,  Eldorado,  and  Sir  John 
Llewellyn. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  exhibited  ornamental 
conifers  and  other  shrubs,  brightened  by  flowering  Hydrangeas. 
Their  new  Golden  King  Holly  is  a  robust  grower,  with  broad 
leaves  edged  golden  yellow.  Their  prize  mixture  of  grasses  for 
lawns  was  rejrresented  bv  patches  of  bright  green  sward.  In 
their  forestry  exhibit  were  all  the  leading  forest  trees,  both  in 
the  matter  of  deciduous  trees  and  coniferous  subjects.  The 
Japanese  Larch  has  established  its  claim  by  the  superiority  of 
its  constitution  and  fitness  to  withstand  spring  frosts,  which 
do  so  much  damage  to  the  trees  raised  from  the  so-called  native 
and  Tyrolese  seeds.  Scotch  Fir,  Corsican  and  Austrian  Pines 
were  in  evidence  ;  also  Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Elms,  etc.  The  Silver 
Firs  were  well  represented,  as  also  the  Cypresses,  Thujas,  Juni¬ 
pers,  Retinosporas,  and  other  ornamental  conifers.  These  were 
interesting  to  the  arboriculturist  as  well  as  the  sylviculturist. 

The  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Stevenstone  and  Bicton  (foresters, 
Messrs.  Barrie  and  Muirhead),  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
conifers  in  great  variety  in  the  seedling  stages.  Pinus  Pinea 
was  notable  for  the  glaucous  character  of  its  foliage,  while  the 
adult  is  very  dark  green. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  an  exhibit  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  consisting  of 
Acers  in  great  variety,  Negundos,  Elms,  Rhus  typhinus,  Euony- 
mus,  Cornus,  Iree  Ivies,  Rhododendrons,  double  Gorse,  Quercus 
perns  variegata,  Ulmus  eampestris  punctata,  these  two  latter 
being  very  handsomely  variegated  and  amongst  the  best  of  their 
kind.  V ery  fine  were  Fagus  sylvatica  -tricolor  and  F.  s.  pur¬ 
purea  pendula.  A  very  different  weeper  was  Populus  tremula 
pendula.  The  golden  Oak  Quercus  pedunculata  concordia  is 
also  amongst  the  best  of  its  kind. 

t  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Alnwick  Castle, 
Northumberland,  planted  a  plot  of  deciduous  trees,  but  moving 
them  in  full  leaf  destroyed  their  interest  and  beauty. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Wantage,  Overstone  Park,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  had  both  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  planted  out  but 
all  were  alive  and  fresh,  even  the  Ashes  and  Sweet  Chestnuts 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  The  Orwell 
Works,  Ipswich,  had  stand®  Nos.  48  and  314.  Those  things  re¬ 
lating  to  horticulture  were  located  at  No.  48.  Here  they  had  a 
large  number  of  lawn  mowers,  including  two  motor  lawn  mowers 
exhibited  as  new  implements.  Amongst  the  types  of  lawn 
mowers  they  had  those  named  “Lion,”  “  Anglo-Paris,”  “Empire,” 
Empire  Major,  and  others.  Amongst  their  exhibits  was  an 
edge  trimmer  and  a  sweeping  machine  for  gathering  up  leaves, 
stones,  Fir  cones,  needles,  worm  casts,  etc.  The  mowing 
machines  were  of  various  sizes,  and.  each  had  its  own  special 
recommendations. 

Mr.  \\  .  Duncan  fucker,  Lawrence  Road',  South  Tottenham, 
London,  N.,  had  various  garden  structures,  hot  water  boilers, 
etc.  Amongst  them  was  a  very  handsomely  constructed  con¬ 
servatory,  with  an  ornamental  lantern  roof,  entrance  porch, 
gable  roof,  etc.  The  greenhouses  were  of  various  sizes.  Gar¬ 
den  frames  were  also  an  important  feature  of  their  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Skinner,  Board,  and  Co.,  Rupert  Street,  Bristol,  had 
a  number  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  or  parts  thereof,  at 
Stand  No.  96.  Interesting  was  the  conservatory  with  a  curved 
iron  roof  with  “Board’s”  patent  wire  tension!  principle. 

Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Regent  Street,  London,  W., 
had  a  garden  laid  out,  with  walls,  vases,  walks  , terrace  gardens, 
chairs  and  everything  complete.  These  were  exhibited  with  the 
object  of  showing  what  can  be  done  with  their  terra-cotta  boxes, 
pedestals,  garden  pots,  vases,  sundials,  fountains,  garden  seats, 
etc. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Smithfielcl  Iron  Works, 
Leeds,  and  New  Surrey  Works,  London,  S.E. ,  exhibited  a  petrol 
lawn  mower  at  Stand  No.  129.  They  also  had  various  lawn 
mowers  of  different  patterns,  as  well  as  a  grass  edge  clipper, 
tennis  court  marker,  hose  reel,  water  barrows,  engines,  garden 
rollers,  etc. 
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Mr.  John  Unite,  291  and'  293,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W., 
exhibited  a  great-  variety  of  tents,  hammocks,  and  other  material 
for  garden,  camping,  etc.  Garden  chairs,  tables,  and  awnings 
were  also  conspicuous  in  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Strawsons,  71a,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. , 
at  Stand  No.  153,  had  automatic  and  portable  sprayers  for 
Potatos  and  for  the  destruction  of  Charlock.  Large  -and  small 
tree  sprayers,  pumps,  spraying  powder,  “  Strawsonite,”  copper 
sulphate,  and  other  things  of  that  nature  were  amply  illustrated 
by  means  of  samples  and  machines. 

'  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  92, 
Long  Acre,  London,  had  an  exhibit  of  their  various  specialities. 

An  exhibit  of  cider  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  V  illiam  Gaymer 
and  Son,  Attleborough,  Norfolk.  , 

Messrs.  Headly  and  Edwards,  Ltd.,  13,  Corn  Exchange  Street, 
Cambridge,  exhibited  garden  seats,  chairs,  arches,  etc. 

Messrs,  Merryweather  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Greenwich  Road, 
Hatfield  pump,  also  a  portable  steam  hop  washing  plant  and 
Hatfield  pump,  also  a  portable  steam  Hop  washing  plant  and 
fruit  spraying  apparatus  of  different  sizes.  They  also1  had  wind¬ 
mill  pumps  and  various  garden  appliances. 


Trade  Notice. 


Messrs.  W.  Mauger  and  Sons’  Catalogue. 

Although  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  summer  has  only  fairly 
commenced,  we  are  already  confronted  with  the  fact  that  ceitain 
growers  are  already  preparing  for  the  next.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  W.  Mauger  and  Sons,  • 
wholesale  bulb  growers,  Guernsey.  We  understand,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  retail  catalogue  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  firm.  In  looking  through  its  pages,  we  note  that  Narcissi 
are  very  abundantly  represented  by  the  best  and  most  useful 
Daffodils  already  in  general  commerce.  These  Daffodils  also 
include  the  Polyanthus  section,  which  one  is  accustomed  to  think 
can  only  be  grown  by  Dutchmen.  The  climate  of  the  Channel 
Islands  is  more  equable  than  that  of  the  latitude  of  London, 
so  that  our  fellow  subjects  are  able  to  grow  all  representatives 
of  the  genus.  Early  Tulips,  Parrot-  Tulips,  and  May  Flowering 
and  Darwin  Tulips,  as  well  as  species,  are  very  extensively  repre¬ 
sented.  Indeed,  we  are  surprised  that  so  many  of  them  should 
be  grown  wholesale  in  this  country.  The  mild  climate  also 
enables  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Gladioli,  Richardias,  and  similar  things 
to  be  grown.  Besides  bulbs,  we  note  that  Messrs.  Mauger  grow 
such  things  as  Iris  Kaempferi,  I.  germanica,  Pyreihrums,  -herba¬ 
ceous  Paeonies,  and  other  things. 


Obituary. 


Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  M.A  ,  V.M.H. 

Lovers  of  hardy  flowers  (how  immensely  popular  they  are,  and 
deservedly  so,  becoming!)  will  learn  with  sincere  regret  of  the 
decease,  on  14th  inst.,  in  his  seventh-eighth  year,  of  this  univer¬ 
sally  known  and  respected  horticulturist-,  and  whose  beautiful 
garden  at  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire,  was  a  practical  reflex 
of  the  courteous  owner’s  love  and  sustained  devotion  to  the 
gentle  art  and  science  of  gardening.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  national  exponent  of  practical  horticulture  in  this 
country,  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  eminent  services  to 
horticulture  by  electing  him,  in  1897,  as  one  of  the  first  sixty 
“  Victoria  Medallists,”  a  conspicuous  honour  conferred  on  pro¬ 
minent  horticulturists  ;  indeed,  he  rendered  practical  service 
to  this  famous  old  society  by  his  admirable  address  (to  mention 
only  one  instance)  on  “  The  Michaelmas  Daisy  as  a  Garden 
Plant”  at  the  conference  on  Asters  and  Perennial  Sunflowers  at 
Chiswick  in  1891,  a  class  of  flowers-of  which  he  grew  a  good  col¬ 
lection.  This  was  the  year,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  which  a 
fine  collection  of  these  flowers  was  grown  at  Chiswick.  Without 
intending  the  slightest  disparagement  to  botanical  science,  in 
that  address  he  expressed  surprise  at  some  of  the  specific  names 
assigned  by  the  committee  to  certain  garden  forms,  venturing 
the  conviction  that  botanists  -and  gardeners  alike  were  doubtful 
as  to  the  history  and  parentage  of  some  of  the  most  ornamental 
forms.  It  was  the  esteemed  privilege  -of  the  writer  of  this  brief 
and  feeble  tribute  to  the  reverend  gentleman’s  beautiful  memory 
to  come  into  contact  with  him  at  the  R.H. S.  meetings.  He  was 
one  of  Nature’s  noblemen !  In  addition  to  his  universally  re¬ 
cognised  eminent  position  in  the1  horticultural  world  he  was-  a. 


Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton  for  twenty-eight  years.  J.  B. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  the  representative  of  an  old 
Cheshire  family,  extending  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Hurt,  of  Allen  Hill,  Derbyshire,  married 
Miss  Mary  Wolley,  and  assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of 
Wolley  by  Royal  sign-manual.  His  son,  the  deceased,  assumed 
the  double  name  by  Royal  licence-  in  1868.  He  was  born  in  1826. 
Since  1880  he  had  lived  on  his  estates,  and  being  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  plants  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  gardening.  Hardy 
plants  were  essentially  his-  favourites,  -and  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned  above  he  gave  much  attention  to  other  hardy  border 
plants,  such  as  Lilies,  Daffodils,  etc.  The  latter  he  brought  into 
great  prominence  long  before  -any  Narcissus  Committee  was 
thought  of  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  believed 
that  double  Daffodils-  often  arose  from  single  ones  in  his  garden, 
and  some  attributed  this  to  his  soil.  In  any  case,  there  can  b: 
little  doubt  that  he  helped  largely  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
Daffodil  amongst  the  British  public,  and  thus  hastened  the 
coming  popularity  of  that  flower,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  initiate 
it.  Dononicums,  Rudbeckias  and  similar  things  grew  with  sub 
tropical  vigour  in  his  garden. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  general  meeting  oi 
Fellows,  held  during  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  insU  Prof. 
Henslow  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Floral  Metamorphoses.”  Twc 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society.  These  included  :  The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the 
Earl  of  Desart,  K.C.B.,  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  Earl  of  Tanker 
ville,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Countess  of  Lathom,  the  Countess 
d-e  Grey,  the  Baroness  Campbell,  Lord  Dormer,  Lord  Saltoun. 
Viscount  Cross,  Lord  and  Lady  St-.  Oswald,  Lady  de  Ros,  Lady 
Campbell-Orde,  Sir  Homewood  Crawford,  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner, 
Sir  G.  J.  Armytage,  Bart,,  Lady  Battle  Wrightson,  Sir  C. 
Gibbons,  Bart.,  Sir  G.  A.  Pilkington,  Sir  R.  G.  Hervey,  Bart.. 
Lady  M.  Estcourt,  General  Sir  R,  Harrison,  Sir  E.  Lees,  Hon. 
Lady  Ingilby,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  Lady  Renshaw,  Sii 
Lindsey  Wood,  and  Sir  E.  G.  Jenkinson.  The  next  show  oi 
this  society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  28th,  and  will  he 
the  last  t-o  be  held  in  the  Drill  Ball,  as  the  Holland  House  Sho\\ 
will  follow  on  July  12th  and  13th,  and  -after  that  the  society's 
New  Exhibition,  Hall  will  be  ready  for  occupation.  When  one 
looks  back  over  the  shows  that  have  been  held  at  the  Drill  Hall 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  sees  the  progress  made  both  by 
horticulture  itself  and  by  its  representative  society,  hov 
celebrating  its  centenary,  one  takes  heart  for  the  possibilities  oi 
still  greater  expansion  in  the  near  future. 

*  *  * 

British  Gardeners’  Association. — The  lion,  secretary  of  the 
above  association  informs  us  that  the  “  Forms  of  Application 
for  Membership,”  decided  upon  by  the  committee  of  selection, 
are  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  V  • 
Watson,  hon.  secretary  (pro  tern.),  Kew  Road,  Kew,  Surrey. 
Those  who  become  members  will  have  the  advantage  of  regis¬ 
tration,  inasmuch  as  his  qualifications  and  experience  will  be 
recorded.  Employers  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  obtain 
gardeners  whose  competence  and  character  have  been  endorsed 
by  t-lie  British  Gardeners’  Association,  and  the  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  from  the  mutual  co-operation  of  members.  Applicants  foi 
membership  must  not-  be  less  than  20  years  of  age,  and  if  less 
than  23  years  of  age  they  must  have  had  at  least  five  years  train¬ 
ing  in  good  private,  public,  or  domestic  establishments.  II 
over  that  age  they  must  have  had  at  least  seven  years’  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  They'  must  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory 
testimony'  as  to  general  character.  Candidates  must  obtain 
from  the  secretary  a  form  of  application,  which,  when  filled  up, 
should  be  returned  to  him,  and  if  the  -committee  of  selection 
are  satisfied  that  the  candidate  is  qualified  for  membership,  they 
will  instruct  the  secretary  to  forward  him  a  certificate.  The 
-charge  for  registration  and  certificate  will  be  2s.  6d.  and  the, 
annual  subscription  2s.  6d.  These  two  sums  should  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  secretary  with  the  form  of  application.  The  cer  ¬ 
tificate  will  be  renewed  annually  on  receipt  of  subscription, 
l’roof  of  membership  will  be  the  possession  of  the  association  si 
certificate  for  the  current  year.  Contributions  towards  the  re-1 
quired  £250,  necessary  to  the  cost  of  founding  the  association, 
will  be  welcomed. 
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Potato-disease  is  giving  much  anxiety  to  the  large  growers 
in  the  Upwey  district. 

*  *  * 


Death  from  Eating  Laburnum  Seeds. — Mr.  Wynn  Evans, 
Coroner  for  East  Denbighshire,  on  the  16th  inst.  investigated 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Lucy  Williams,  aged 
five,  daughter  of  a  collier  named  Robert  Williams,  22,  Castle¬ 
town  Moss.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
medical  evidence. 

*  *  * 


Alstroemeria  Pelegr.na  is  regarded  as  the  sacred  flower  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru,  whose  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Pizarro  and  Almagso.  Being  a  little  tender 
in  our  climate,  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  except 
in  the  best-favoured  parts  of  the  country. 

*  *  * 

The  Rhododendrons. — By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker, 
of  Birstall  Holt,  Birstall,  the  grounds  surrounding  his.  residence 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  during  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  very  large  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  beautiful  show  of  Rhododendrons. 
On  the  closing  day  there  was  again  a  numerous  company  of 
visitors  from  Leicester. 


*  *  * 

Value  of  Flowers  in  the  Sick  Room. — A  report  is  current 
that  scented  flowers  and  the  perfumes  distilled  from  them  have 
a  wholesome  effect  upon  those  living  in  contact  with  them.  It 
is  also  said  that  phthisis  is  unknown  in  the  town  of  La  Grasse, 
France,  where  flowers,  are  grown  so  largely  for  the  making  of 
perfumes.  A  perfumed  atmosphere  affords  protection  from 
pulmonary  affections  and  arrests  phthisis. 

*  *  * 

Otening  of  St.  John’s  Gardens. — The  Finance  and  Parks 
Committee  of  the  City  Council,  Liverpool,  met  on  the  16th  inst., 
and  decided  upon  the  form  of  the  ceremony  of  opening  St.  John’s 
Gardens,  on  the  29th  inst.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  to  preside,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  (Alderman  J.  Ball)  is  to 
open  the  principal  gate  and  declare  the  gardens  open.  Later 
in  the  day  Earl  Spencer,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  committee, 
will  unveil  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Statue,  which  stands  in 
the  gardens. 

*  *  * 


Victoria  regia  at  Regent’s  Park. — The  plant  of  the  Great 
Amazon  Mater-lily,  Victoria  regia,  now  growing  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  at  Regent’s  Park,  opened  its  first 
flower  on  the  17th  inst.,  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
It  appears  to  be  an  extremely  vigorous  specimen,  for  though 
gi own  from  seed  sown  this  year,  it  already  possesses  eight  fully- 
expanded  leaves,  each  between  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  in  diameter,  as 
well  as  young  leaves  at  present  just  unfolding,  one  of  which 
seems  likely  to  greatly  exceed  these  measurements.  Last  year’s 
plant  produced  in  all  26  flowers. 

*  *  * 


Strawberry  Season  at  Alnwick.— There  is  every  indicatic 
o  a  sp  endid  crop  of  Strawberries  at  Alnwick  during  the  presei 
eason  and  the  many  acres  of  land  which  are  laid  out  for  tl 
mtivation  of  the  early  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  now  in  fu 
to  ilT  -■  AhV?ck  M°°.r,  where  greater  attention  is  devoti 
is  °  i  a.^er  v a r i e t i e's ,  a  season  much  above  the  averas 

of  c  1Se  ■’  ai?d  ^  lat  residents  find  this  a  profitable  sour 
vear  K,me  1S  u  €arly  f}iown  bT  the  increasing  acreage  which 
I  by  year  be.ng  solely  utilised  for  the  growth  of  Strawberrie 

*  *  * 

Tur  cEW  Feature.  'We  draw  attention  to  a  new  feature  i 
form  of?rNG  W(fLI>  which  we  commence  this  week,  in  tl 
point  out  th’?fL-Cldent  lnsurance  for  £10°-  We  particular! 
and  vehicle  !,  hliS1iSUrnn1C€  is  againsfc  death  from  a11  passeng< 
is' Guaranteed' 1CK  iL  S’r,anc  not  railway  alone.  The  insurant 

announcement  anne^  Insifance  Co.,  Limited,  who, 

a  feature  of  nJte  rs  ]n  another  column.  This  company  make 
sickness  as  es  wl.thout  medical  examination  against  a 

general  ’prospectus'5  aCCldeWs  a11  kinds.  They  will  send 
that  the  counrm  °n  ' aPP  ’cation.  Readers  should  observ 

should  be  signed’  nq  1C  W1., 111  future  appear  in  every  issu< 
signed  as  soon  as  the  paper  comes  to  hand. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  pnt 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and,  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  Blistered. 

I  am  enclosing  specimens  of  leaves  taken  from  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  on  a  south  wall  outside  (a  very  old  wall,  full  of 
boles).  The  trees  are  simply  covered  with  leaves  the  same  as 
those  sent,  and  the  points  of  shoots  seem  to  be  dying  away.  I 
have  syringed  the  trees  for  aphis,  but  you  will  see  there  are  noue 
on  the  leaves  now.  Can  you  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  of  The 
Gardening  World  what  it  is,  and  the  cause  and  remedy  P  1 
never  saw  the  like  before.  (J.  S.) 

Judging  from  the  specimens  sent  us  your  trees  are  very  badly 
affected  with  Peach  Blister,  a  disease  produced  by  a  fungus 
named  Exoascus  deformans.  As  the  fungus  lives  inside  the 
leaves,  and  also  the  young  shoots,  where  it  lives  from  year  to 
year,  there  can  be  no  real  remedy.  Whatever  fungicide  you 
might  apply  would  destroy  the  leaves  before  it  could  destroy  tie 
fungus  if  the  fungicide  is  strong  enough.  What  we  should  advise 
you  to  do  is  to  cut  off  all  of  the  badly  blistered  leaves,  and  also 
the  young  shoots  that  show  evidence  of  the  disease.  All  these 
should  be  burnt  at  once.  As  the  same  trees  will  no  doubt  show 
the  fungus  next  year  more  or  less,  the  only  certain  remedy  would 
be  to  uproot  the.  trees  and  plant  young  ones.  If  they  continue 
to  bear  or  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  crop  it  might  be  worth  your 
while  to  allow  them  to  continue  a  year  or  two1  longer.  There  is 
a  danger ,  however,  that  other  trees  will  be  attacked  by  the 
malady,  if  they  are  not  already  in  the  same  condition.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  your  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  If  there  are 
fruits  on  the  trees  we  should  not  care  to  advise  the  use  of 
poisonous  fungicides,  owing  to  the  downy  skin  of  the  Peaches 
retaining  the  same  perhaps  till  the  fruits  become  ripe.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the  fungus  in  check  by 
the  removal  of  the  worst  leaves  and  shoots  till  the  trees  cease  to 
bear  profitably. 

New  Carnation. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the  enclosed 
Carnation.  (F.  C.,  Purlev.) 

The  Carnation  you  sent  us  was  of  good  form  and  of  rich 
crimson  colour,  although  not  a  large  bloom.  You  do  not  say 
whether  this  is  the  terminal  bud  or  a  side  one,  but  in  any  case 
the  flower  you  sent  us  opened 'very  regularly  without  splitting 
the  pod.  The  petals  are  rounded  at  the.  end,  but  slightly  or  very 
finely  toothed,  which  would  prevent  it  from  being'  classed 
amongst  florists’  flowers.  For  decorative  purposes,  however,  it 
seems  well  worth  preserving,  especially  if  it  flowers  freely  and 
produces  its  blooms  upon  long  stalks  that  may  be  cut. 

This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
bit  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  45100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  loa  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditiot  s  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  R,  123,  Pa  1  Mall,  Loidon,  S.W., 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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Book  on  “  Table  Decoration.” 

Is  there  any  book  on  “Table  Decoration”  published  that  you 
can  recommend,  and,  if  so,  where  can  I  get  it,  and  what  cost . 

I  shall  look  through  the  correspondence  column  for  my  answer. 
Trusting  I  am  causing  you  no  inconvenience,  and  than  King  you 

in  anticipation.  (T.  M.  R.)  ,  _  , 

We  should  have  been  only  too  happy  to  inform  you  where  <a 
book  on  “  Table  Decoration  ”  is  to  be  had,  but  as  far  as  we  are 
aware  there  is  not  one  in  print.  There  was  a  book  published  by 
Miss  Hassard  many  years  ago,  but  it  lias  long  been  out  of  print 
and  the  only  chance  of  getting  it  is  from  the  ;seco|d:-hand  book 
shops  Table  decoration  is  a  thing  that  is  constantly  chan0in  , 
and  a  book  might  be  useful- in  furnishing  hints  that  you  could 
follow,  either  in  imitating  or  improving  upon  the  instructions 
criven,  but  at  present  those  who  have  to  do  table  decoration  seem 
to  depend  for  their  knowledge  on  keeping  m  touch  with  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  also  keeping  in  hand  with  the  requirements  of  the 
place.  This  is  one  means  certainly  of  getting  fresh  hints  i 
you  can  give  the  time  to  visit  exhibitions  where  table  decoration 
is  well  catered  for. 

Red  Currants  Failing  (C.  C.) 

After  twenty  years  of  fruiting,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
bushes,  but  more  particularly  the  soil,  is  rather  worn  out 
soil  of  course,  might  be  impoverished,  especially  as  you  say  that. 
It  has  had  no mature  for  some  years.  We  have,  however,  see,, 
Gooseberries  fruiting  fairly  well  when  nearly  twice  the  age  you 
sav,  but  a  number  of  these  had  died  out-  altogether.  The  soil 
in' the  instance  we  mention  was  of  a  very  substantial  charact  , 
and  calculated  to  give  a  crop  for  a,  ong  period.  We  shou 
advise  tlie  gradual  renovation  of  the  wood  by  cutting  out 
branches  where  they  can  well  he  spared,  and  training  in  young 
ones  to  take  their  place.  If  there  is  vigour  in  the  roots  and  the 
soil  is  ameliorated  by  manuring,  it  is  possible  to  restore  them  n 
this  way.  If,  however,  you  consider  that  a  long  process,  it  miDht 
he  welUo  start  a  fresh  plantation  on  a  new  site,  which  has  been 
well  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring  if  necessaiy.  he 
old  hushes  can  be  kept  on  until  the  young  ones  reach  such  a  size 
as  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  fruit  The  wood  of  the 
specimen  you  send  was  clean  but  very  hard,  and  evidently  ot 
stunted  growth.  The  berries  in  many  instances  gave  usthe  im¬ 
pression  that  they  had  been  imperfectly  fertilised  This  of 
course,  might  have  been  the  result  of  an  accident  at  the  time 
the  hushes  were  in  bloom.  To  be  sure  about  that  however  ri 
would  have  been  necessary  to  be  on  the  spot.  At  the  san 
time,  we,  while  retaining  the  old  bushes  for  a  time,  would  make 
preparations  for  a  fresh  plantation. 

Raffia  for  Tying. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  here  as  to  the  plant  from  which 
Raffia  is  obtained,  some  arguing  that  it  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  a  grass.  Can  you  tell  us  if  this  is  correct  ?  (A.  G.  B. ) 

The  article  used  for  tying  purposes  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  a  Palm  known  as  Raphia  raffia,  and  therefore  not  a  grass, 
although  the  appearance  of  the  dry  and  prepared  material  would 
readily  give  rise  to  such  a  supposition.  This  must  not  he  con¬ 
founded  with  the  bast  of  which  Russian  mats  are  made,  as  that 


is  altogether  a  coarser  material,  and  not  well  suited  for  tying 
purposes,  where  neatness  and  strength  are  required. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(R.  W.)  1,  Campanula  glomerata  dahurica ;  2,  Saxifraga 
Geum  ;  3,  Geum  chilense  fl.  pi.  ;  4,  Potentilla  hirta  ;  5,  Thymus 
Serpyllam  coocineus.— <C.  T.)  1,  Sedum  reflexum  ;  2,  Saxifraga 
trifurcata  ceratophylla  ;  3,  Hieracium  villosum  ;  4,  Thymus  Ser- 
pyllum  lanuginosis. — (A.  M.  D.)  1,  Viburnum  .  tomentosum 
pHcatum  ;  2,  Lilium  pyrenaicum  ;  3,  Lilium  pomponium  ;  3, 
Veronica  gentianoides  variegata  ;  4,  Santolina  Chamaecyparis- 
sus  ;  5,  Ononis  rotundifolia  ;  6,  Hemerocallis  fulva. — (J.  S.)  1, 
Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  2,  Oncidium  divaricatum  ;  3,  Thalictrum 
tuberosum,  Erigeron  mucronatus ;  4,  Campanula  pulla ;  5, 
Geranium  ibericum  ;  6,  Geranium  phaeum. — (F.  H.)  1,  a  variety 
of  Rhododendron  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  ;  2,  Rubus 
spectabilis  ;  3,  Rubus  deliciosus  ;  4,  Pvrus  japonica  ;  5,  Rosa 
rubiginosa  ;  6,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus. — (E.  M.  R.)  1,  Pent- 
stemon  confertus  ;  2,  Iris  sibirica  ;  3,  Inula  glandulosa  ;  4,  a 
garden  variety  of  Pyrethrum  ;  5,  Lychnis  alpina  ;  6,  Silene 
maritima  ;  7,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  ;  8,  Meconopsis  cambrica.— 
(A.  J.  C.)  1,  Oxalis  Ortgicsii  ;  2,  ITibbertia  dentata  ;  3,  Folygala 
myrtifolia  grandifloTa ;  4,  Eugenia  myriophylla. — (C.  B.  G.) 
Salix  fragilis. 

Communications  Received. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


JOURNEYMAN,  Inside  and  Out;  age 

20  •  54  years’  experience ;  good  reference  ;  bothy  pre¬ 
ferred  -J.  TILLSON,  Witherley,  near  Atherstone,  War¬ 
wickshire  (  ’ 


22,  seeks 


FLORISTS.— Young  Man,  age 

Situation  in  Shop  or  small  Nursery  \  good  maker-up, 
etc.  ;  good  reference 
Finchley,  N. 


-B.  K.,  13,  Bedford 


Road,  East 
(217) 


GARDENER,  Single-handed  or  with 

help  or  good  Second  where  five  or  mere  are  kept ;  age 
30,  married,  no  family  ;  life  experience  in  frjyts.  f  mvers 
vegetables;  5  years’  good  character.-H.  CONINGSBY 
Orsett,  Essex.  _ 


PAINTER,  Glazier,  used  to  Greenhouses, 

would  be  glad  to  hear  of  Job  ;  own  tools  ;  used  to 
state  work  ;  references  to  head  gardeners,  stewards  an  1 
rade.-  GREEN,  19,  Stayton  Road,  Sutton.  (218) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED,  Man  experienced  in  Jobbing 

Work  ;  wages  20s. — Apply,  HENRY  WHITE,  Lans- 
downe  Nursery,  Eastbourne.  (219) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NURSERY  GARDEN  (9  acres)  for 

Sale  ;  excellent  soil  and  in  good  condition  ;  half-mile 
from  Harlington  Station  (Main  Line  M.R.) ;  to  Let  on  long 
lease  at  low  rental  ;  freehold  can  be  purchased  if  desired  ; 
land  on  gentle  slope  facing  S.E.  ;  good  water  supply  ;  storage 
tanks;  201ft.  of  cold  frames,  timber-built  office,  tool  shed, 
packing  and  potting  sheds,  tools,  etc.  ;  good  trade  connec¬ 
tion.  Inc  usive  price  £600,  or  good  offer. — Ap,  )y,  WALKER, 
Auctioneer,  Bedford. 


WITH’S  UNIVERSAL  MANURE.— 

Best  for  all  Flowers,  Fruit,  Vegetables.  Prevents 
disease.  Drives  insects  from  the  soil.  Nothing  to  equal  it. 
Cheap  Safe.  Reliable.  56  lbs  ,  5s.  ;  per  cwt.,  10s.,  carriage 
paid.  Sample  tins,  Is.  Interesting  Gardening  Pamphlet, 
post  free. — WII’H’S  MANURE  CO.  Hereford. 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS. — Rotless,  tanned 

Netting,  as  supplied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
105  yds.  by  1  yd.  wide,  is.  ;  any  length  and  width  supplied.— 
E.  B.  HAWTHORN  &  CO.,  London  Works,  Reading. 


SLUGICIDE  ”  (Registered).  —  Certain 

Death  to  Slugs  and  Snails.  Perfectly  harmless  to 
the  most  delicate  plants.  Non-poisonous.  Splendid  fer¬ 
tiliser  to  soil.  Is.  6d.  per  box,  carriage  paid.— THE  SLUGI- 
CIDE  CO..  Mnryleport  Street.  Bristol.  And  all  seedsmen. 


SMALL -MESH  GARDEN  NETTING 

(no  rubbish). — 50yds.  by  2yds„  25  by  4,  4s.  each  ;  100 
by  2,  50  by  4,  7s.  6d.  each.  Any  length.— THE  SUPPLY  CO., 
1,  Wellington  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


VIOLAS  FOR  EVERYBODY,  and, 

induce  everyone  to  grow  them,  I  will  send  1  dc 
choice  named  varieties,  Is.  3d.,  and  1  dozen  to  include  sc 
of  the  newest  sorts,  £s.  ;  2  dozen  without  names,  Is.  6d.  ; 
plants  (10  varieties),  6s.,  post  free.— GEO.  STUART,  V 
Specialist,  Rothesay. 


An  admirable  Food  of  the 

EPPS’S 

Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

Nutritious  and  Economical. 


JUST  THE  VERY  THING! 

HARVEY’S  UNIVERSAL  FERTILIZER 

RELIABLE!  CHEAP!! 

A.  SMETHAM,  Esq.,  F.C.I.,  says “  It  contains  all 
necessary  constituents  of  plant  food  in  available  forn: 

AN  AGENT  writes Where  I  have  got  it  tried  tl 
order  again.” 

41bs.,  1/4  ;  14lbs.,  2/9  ;  28:bs.,  4/6  ;  561b'.,  8/-  ;  cwt.  1! 
carriage  paid.  Sample  Packet  free  by  pest. 

J.  P.  HARVEY  &  Co.,  Kidderminste 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ihe  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
ursdav  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
turday.  Price,  2d.;  Annual  Subscription, 
st  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
road  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

5i'BSCRiptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
.ui'd  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
2  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  L,ane,  London,  E.C. 
leques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
yable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ins,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
ink. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
ming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ns  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
e  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ns  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
Iress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ation,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
tials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume ,  will  be  used,  if 
sired. 

HOTOGRAFHS  AND  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS. — 

e  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
iphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
icimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
ely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
i  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
orld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
sired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
tinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
ly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
yright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
ins.— -The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
i  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
t  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
1  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
itributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
sure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
Iress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
ification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
ing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
tify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
ole  Address  is  "Buns,  London,”  and  the 
lephone  Number  is  997,  Holbom. 
COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
tESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
IBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
VIDUAL  MEMBER'S  OF  THE  STAFF. 


editorial  notes. 


^ 1  Explanation. 

4ui  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
two  lines  in  our  report  of  the  meeting  at 
fal1  on  June  1st  (relating  to  Mr. 
vltsons,  observations  on  Mr.  Walter  P. 
'gits  speech)  are  open  to  misconstruc¬ 


tion.  We  did  not  intend  the  report  to  imply 
that  in  putting  forward  what  Mr.  Watson  and 
the  meeting  considered  to  be  an  erroneous 
reading  of  the  “  Plea  for  a  Gardeners’  Asso- 
ciation,”  Mr.  Wright  had  dene  anything  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  honourable  and  high-minded 
man,  and  we  regret  that  the  sentence  was  so 
worded  that  it  oould  possibly  be  considered 
to  hear  any  such  construction. 

University  College,  Reading. 

Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  was  an  important 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  University  College, 
Reading.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
engaged  and  interested  in  horticulture,  the 
new  gardens  attached  to  the  Horticultural 
Department  of  the  University  were  formally 
opened  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Fisheries.  The  garden  was  for¬ 
merly  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  and  extend  to  7  h  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  twenty-four  glasshouses,  which  we 
used  to  frequently  inspect  when  tilled  with 
Chinese  Primulas,  tuberous  Begonias,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Cinerarias,  etc.  The  department  of 
horticulture  was  officially  established  in  1902, 
previous  to  which  no  garden  for  the  teaching 
of  practical  horticulture  was  attached  to  the 
College.  This  difficulty  has  now  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  generous  action  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Palmer,  who  gave  the  free  use  of  the  gardens 
for  the  first  year,  and  has  now  leased  the 
grounds  on  favourable  terms,  together  with 
the  buildings  thereon,  to  the  College  authori¬ 
ties.  The  plotting  out  of  the  grounds  has 
practically  been  accomplished  by  the  students 
and  staff  under  the  superintendence  of  Mi*. 
Foster,  the.  instructor  in  practical  horticul¬ 
ture.  Lord  Onslow,  on  arriving  at  Reading, 
proceeded  direct  to  the  College,  where  he  was 


the  Lord  Lieu- 
His  lordship 


entertained  at  luncheon  by 
tenant  (Mr.  J.  H.  Benyon). 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  new  garden.  A 
veiy  large  and  influential  company  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Palmer 
to  be  present  at  the  opening. 

The  Aims  of  the  College. 

The  object  of  the  department  in  adding 
horticulture  to,  the  College  is  to  train  men 
and  women  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
horticulture.  At  present  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  students,  some  of  whom  intend  to 
become  fruit-growers,  either  at  home  or 
abroad ;  others  intend  to  enter  upon  the 
florist  and  nursery  work,  to  take  a.  position  in 
a  testing  station,  to  start  market-gardening, 
or  to  maintain  their  own  or  other  people's 
gardens.  Two  scholarships  are  held  during 
the  present  time,  and  next  year  there  v  ill 
be  three,  each  of  the  value  of  £45.  The 
second  aim  is  to  cany  out  experiments  and 
research  whereby  the  sum  of  horticultural 
knowledge  may  be  increased.  Among  re¬ 
searches  in  operation  is  a  trial  of  Potatos  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Potato 


Society.  Twelve  of  the  leading  varieties  or 
Potatos  constitute  this  trial.  All  of  them 
will  be  placed  under  identical  conditions  as 
far  a.s  possible,  and  the  results  carefully  com¬ 
pared.  The  department  also  desires  to  be  of 
use  to  cultivators  around  Reading,  who  may 
have  difficulties,  soi  that  an  information 
bureau  has  been  organised  with  this  object 
in  view.  A  small  fee  will  be  charged  for 
expert  advice.  There  is  also  an  intention  to 
acquire  a  suitable  fruit  station  to  complete 
the  equipment  of  the  horticultural  depart¬ 
ment.  At  present  the  glasshouses  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Ferns,  Roses, 
Tomatos,  Peaches',  Vine:,  and  Begonias. 

— o — 

The  Opening  Ceremony. 

The  company  assembled  in  a  large  mar¬ 
quee  shortly  before  four  o’clock,  when  the 
chair  wa9  taken  by  Mr.  Owen  Ridley,  J.P., 
chairman  of  the  College  Council,  who  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  illness  of  the  president,  of  the 
College,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  The 
chairman  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  teaching  had  for  the  first  twelve  months 
been  confined  to  the  College  buildings,  but  on 
the  acquirement  of  the  use  of  the  gardens 
they  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  value  of 
the  teaching  by  the  practical  methods  of  gar¬ 
dening.  He  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  sitting  and  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  projected  new  College  buildings.  The 
cost  of  erecting  the  projected  buildings  is 
£50,000,  but  an  additional  sum  of  £30,000 
will  be  necessary  for  the  purchasing  and 
stocking  of  a,  farm  for  the  practical  study  of 
agriculture.  Already  £32,000  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  the  chairman  urged  those  pre¬ 
sent  to  interest  themselves  and  friends  in 
the  pecuniary  part  of  the  matter  in  relation 
to  the  building  fund.  The  principal  of  the 
College  and  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer,  the  chairman 
of  the  Gardeners’  Committee,  also  spoke. 
His  lordship  referred  to  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  horticulture  being  under  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  he 
reminded  them  that  Kew  was  placed  under 
the  same  authority.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  horticultural  department,  he  said  that 
sould  be  answered  hy  walking  round  the 
grounds.  He  also  accentuated  the  words  of 
other  speakers,  on  the  desirability  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  horticul¬ 
ture  to  those  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  im¬ 
part  elementary  education  in  schools.  He 
would  not,  pretend  that  they  could  teach 
young  children  how  to  plough  or  reap,  but 
they  could  interest  them  in  plant  life.  In 
order  to  offer  this  necessary  instruction,  it 
was  imperative  that  the  teacher  himself 
should  be  in  a  position  to  impart  the  know¬ 
ledge,  and  for  that  reason  he  must'll eartily 
welcome  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
like  that  at  Reading.  He1  rejoiced  that  while 
they  taught  science  and  theory,  they  did  not 
neglect  practice.  He  hoped  the  marketing 
of  produce  would  be  one  of  the  things  to  be 
seriously .  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
students. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Clianthus  Dampieri. — This  gorgeous-flowering  shrub  is  not 
nearly  so  often  grown  in,  gardens  as,  it  once  was,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  its  susceptibility  to  red-spider  and  other  insect  pests. 
To  keep  these  depredators  in  check  is  no-  easy  task,  but  with 
close  watchfulness  and  perseverance  it  may  be  done.  Humid.ty 
in  the-  atmosphere-  is,  a  deterrent  to  the*  red-spider,  and  if  this 
is  not  maintained  in  the  structure  wherein  thei  plants  arei  grow¬ 
ing,  then,  frequent  syringing  of  the  whole  plant  should  be 
given.  Now  that  the  flowers  are  past  is  a  good  time  to  cut 
away  any  useless  spray  growth,  taking  caret  to  burn  them  ; 
then  give  the  whole  plant  a  thorough  drenching  with  an  insecti¬ 
cide,  such  .a,s'  Gishurst  Compound  or  quassia  extract,.  An 
occasional  syringing  afterwards  with  clear1  or1  soapy  water  will 
promote  clean  healthy  growth.  Seeds  of  this  species  may  now 
be  sown  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  and  if  well  attended  to  in,  their 
young  state  they  will  form'  strong  plants!  before  winter. 
Keep1  gently  growing  all  winter,  and  strong  plants  will  result 
for  potting  on  or  for  planting  out  ini  confined  borders!  next 
spring. 

Hume  a  elegans. — Well-grown,  plants  of  these  are  veiy  effec¬ 
tive  during  the  summer  months!  either1  for  arranging  with 
other  plants  in  the  conservatory  or  for  the  flower  garden.  Sow 
the  seeds  the  second  week  in  the  present  month  in  pans,  of 
light  finely-sifted  soil,  and  place  in  a,  frame  or  pit  to  germinate. 
When  the  seedlings!  are  large!  enough  to  handle-,  pot  off  singly 
into  thumb  pots-,  taking  care-  not  to  injure  the  roots  at  this  or 
subsequent  puttings.  Rich  porous  soil  and  efficient  drainage 
are  essential  factors  to-  success  in,  the  cultivation  of  Hurneas, 
and  at  no-  time  should  the  roots  become  cramped  in  small  pots  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  he  over-potted.  Keep  gently 
growing  in  light  frames  or  pits  for  the  summer,  and  remove 
to  a  light,  airy  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  eiarly  in  the  autumn 
before  cold  nights  occur.  Avo-id  giving  heavy  waterings  in-  the 
dull  days  of  winter,  but  whe-n  the  days  begin  to-  lengthen  ini 
the  new  year,  then,  is  the  time  to  re-pot  and  grow  them  on 
freely.  The  foliage  -should  not  be  syringed  at  any  time. 

Begonias,  tuberous  rooted. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
early  this  year  will  require  a  shift  into  the  pots  into  which 
they  are  to-  flower,  as  also  will  some  of  the  older  bulbs  that 
werei  placed  in  small  pots.  It  is-  well  kno-wni  that  these-  useful 
plants  are  gross  feeders,  and  to  do  them  well  liberal  culture- 
must  be  given  throughout,  their  season  of'  active  growth.  The 
earliest  potted-up.  b-ulbs  that  are  mow  commencing  to-  flower 
should  remain  where  they  are.  A  compost  that,  answers  well 
for  the  final  potting  consists  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  ard 
decayed  manure-,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  b-oue  meal,  sand,  soot, 
-  and  artificial  manure.  It  should -be  used  as  lumpy  as  po-ssibb, 
and  only  pressed  fairly  firm  with  the  finger's,  but,  ramming 
should  no-t  be  resorted  to. 

Winter-flowering  varieties. — Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its 
congeners  should  bei  shifted  on-  into-  larger  pots  as  they  become 
fit,  and  active-  growth  be  maintained  by  genial  atmospheric 
condition®,  and  an-  occasional  application,  of  liquid  manure 
when  the  roots-  reach  thei  sides  of  the  pots.  I  am  in.  favour  of 
growing  this  type  of  Begonias  without-  stopping  any  shoots, 
but  they  nrusit  be  supported  with  neat,  stakes  unless  grown,  in! 
baskets  for  draping. 

Euphorbias. — The  two  species  that  find  most  favour  with 
gardeners  are  E.  jacquinia.efl-o-ra  and  E.  pulohetrrima,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  are  unequalled  for  the  adornment  of  the 
stove  in,  winter,  as  well  as- for  house  deoorationi.  Cuttings 
that  were  struck  early  in-  June  will  now  bei  ready  for  re-potting. 
The  comport  should  consist  of  two  parts  good  friable  loam  to  one 
each' of  decomposed  manure  and  flaky  leaf  soil,  adding  plenty 


of  sharp  s-ahd  and  small  no-dulesi  of  charcoal  to  ensure  porosity! 
When,  well  established  in,  their  flowering  po-ts-  the  plants  will 
doi  well  in,  pits-,  as  then  they  obtain  the-  maximum  amount  o:i 
light  and  air  to  induce  .sturdy  growth.  Take  the  precaution 
to-  remove!  to-  a  warm,  light  house  early  in  autumn,  as  the  loss 
of  the  lower  leaves-  so-  often  seen-  may  be  attributed  to-  a  tot 
lengthy  sojourn  in,  cool  pits  at  that  time.  As  regards  the  us< 
of  stimulants!  for  these  plants  great  care  is  neces-saiy ;  indeed 
I  am  of  opinion  that  'by  using  compost,  a,s-  advised  aho-ve,  non* 
is  nep&ssary  until  the  flowering  po-tsi  are-  full  of  healthy  roots 
and  then  only  such  safe  manure  as  farmyard  drainings  shoulc 
be  applied.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Sobralias. — There  are  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  specie®  oj 
the  genus  Sobralia  known,  to-  botanists,  but  there-  are  but  fev 
that-  are  extensively  cultivated.  No-  doubt  one  of  the-  chie, 
reasons  for  their  want  of  favour  in  Orchid  collections  is  the 
short  duration,  of  the  flo-wers,  which  in  most  cases  fade  after 
being  open  one  day  ;  but  as  successive  flo-wers  are  produced  oi 
the  flowering  stems,  some  little  compensation  is  thus  afforded 
Thei  habit  of  the  Sobralias-  isi  very  characteristic ;  they  have 
no  pseudoi-bulbs,  and  the  stems  are  slender  and  reed-like 
hearing  two-  or  more  plaited  leaves  at  the  apex.  The  growth 
vary  in  stature  from  3  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height.  The  medium 
growing  kinds  are  the  most  in  favour.  They  are  exceedingly 
serviceable  plants  for  furnishing  warm  conservatories  of  lofty 
dimensions!.  In  ferneries  especially  where-  rockeries  are  pro¬ 
vided  they  co-me  in  most  useful  -for  filling  up  a  background 
hiding  walls,  or  for  effective  positions,  where  they  can  be 
trained  as;  specimens.  Thei  flowers  are  produced  singly  frrni 
the  top-  of  the  stems-  and  in  c-lo-se  succession.  The  colours  are: 
exceedingly  variable,  from  the  richest  purple  to-  yellow  anc 
white. 

The  whole  of  the,  species  are  natives  of  Tropical  America, 
and  they  do- best,  in  an  intermediate-  temperature,  or  even  will 
the-  same  conditions  which  are  found  suitable-  for  the  C'attleyas 
Thei  cultural  requirements-  arei  not  difficult,  to  provide  when 
the  plants'  have  become-  re-established.  When  the  -plants  are 
procured  in  the  first;  place,  I  find  it  advisable-  to-  grow  them  in 
the  plant  stove  or  under  similar  conditions  for  the  first,  year 
or  so  until  they  have  become  somewhat  established.  They 
are  us-ually  vigorous  growers,  and  being  gross  feeders  they 
require  liberal  pot  ro-om  to  allow  the  roots-  free  play.  The, 
drainage  must  be  free  and  ample,  and  as  when  the  plants  arej 
in-  full  growth  and  well  rooted  unlimited  supplies  of  water 
are  essential,  I  would  suggest  to-  thei  depth  of  one-fifth  of  the 
pot  being  filled  with  drainage.  The  potting  compost  should! 
consist  of  equal  portions.  of  fibrous-  loam  and  peat,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rough  sand,  added  to  render  the  compost  porous.  A  layei 
of  chopped  sphagnum  on,  the  surface  gives  a  better  appearance; 
and  can,  be  added  if  desired.  The 'best  time  to-  repot  the  plants; 
is  when  the  new  roo-tsi  make  their  appearance  from  the  base 
of  the  developing  growths.  The  growth  where  plants  thrive 
will  sometimes  'become  crowded ;  in  such  cases  ii  is-  advisable, 
to-  remove  a  portion  of  tho-s-e  that  have- •flowered  ;  this  will  gi'  e 
more  freedom  and  light,  and  the  new  growths-  are  benefited 

thereby.  J 

Insect  pests  $re  ‘troublesome,  and  where  the  atmosphere  o 
the  ho-use  becomes  a-t  all  dry,  especially  from  fire-heat,  red 
spider  will  generally  make  their  appearance.  Sponging  the;, 
leaves-  separately  and  syringing  heavily,  when  condition*: 
permit,  will  he  the  best  remedy  to  hold  these  in  check.  Thrips 
are  best-  destroyed  by  fumigation,  or  spraying  with  some  tried 
insecticide. 

The  best  varieties  for  general  purposes  are  the  well-known 
S.  macrantha,  and  its1  varieties.  S.  m.  kineastiana,  is  the  PU1^ 
White  form  of  S.  macrantha.  It  is  even  more  vigorous-  and 
fine-fio-wering  than,  the  typical  variety,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
Sobralias,  that  last  more  than  one  day  in,  perfection, 
xamtholeuca,,  the  largest  o-f  the-  yellow-flowered  kinds ;  S.  hica- 
siana,  one  of  the  darkest  of  the  purple  ;  and  the  hybrid  Sobraja 
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Veitchii  (macrantha  x  xantholeuca)  are  all  free  growers  and 
rarely  fail  to  give  a  good  display  of  flowers  throughout  the 
season  from  April  to  September.  They  are  easily  obtainable, 
and  at  prices  well  within  the  reach  of  all.  H.  J . 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  we  have  experienced  of  late,  the 
ground  has  in  many  cases  become  hard  and  cracked,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to-  see  that  newly-planted  trees  or  shrubs  do  nob 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  Water  must,  however,  be  given 
with  discretion,  and  while  some  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  roots  need  saturating,  this  is  quite  the  opposite.  Much 
more  good  is  done  by  frequently  syringing  the  tops,  and  if  the 
roots  are  watered  once  in,  three  or  four  days  when  the  weather 
is  hot,  this  will  be  sufficient.  One  will  be  ableffiy  this  time  to 
see  whether  recently-planted  shrubs  are  likely  to  suceced  or  not,, 
and  a  light  pruning  of  the  older  wood  which  has  not  broken  will 
help  the  young  shoots.  The  present  year  has  been  most 
favourable  to  these,  and  one  should  hear  of  few  failures. 

Climbing  Roses. — These  are  particularly  fine  this  year,  and 
in  addition  to  the  great  quantities  of  flower,  they  are  making 
excellent  growths  for  next  year.  These  shoots  will  now  need 
tying  in,  and  as  insect  life  is  sure  to  be  in  evidence,  applica¬ 
tions  of  insecticide  must  be  given.  This  is  best  done  in  the 
evening  after  the  sun  is  off,  and  should  be  syringed  well  with 
clean  water  next  day.  If  one  dressing  does  not.  rid  the  plants 
of  these  pests  another  should  be  given  in  a  few  daysf  time.  If 
it  has  not  already  been  done,  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  cow- 
manure  should  be  applied,  and  frequent  Bookings  of  water  will 
prove  most  beneficial.  We  have  now  a  splendid  selection  of 
climbing  Roses  which  are  most  beautiful  when  used  as  pillars 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  form  quite  a  feature,  and  no  garden  is 
complete  without  some.  They  do  not-  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  be  successfully  grown,  and  if  a  good  selection  is 
made,  one  can  obtain  bloom  from  early  summer  till  late  in. 
autumn.  A  good  variety  would  be  found  among  the  following  : 
— Queen  Alexandra,,  The  Dawson,  Pink  Roamer,  Una,  Carmine 
Pillar,  Paul’s  Single  White,  Vivid,  Euphroisyne,  Aglaia,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Madame  Plantier,  and  the  hybrid  Briers. 

Bamboos.  — Where  the  better  trees  and  shrubs  are  culti¬ 
vated  these  are  well  worthy  of  inclusion,  especially  if  one  has 
streams,  ponds,  or  the  like  to  deal  with,  for  their  graceful 
habit  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  by  water.  When  planting 
Bamboos,  a  moist  position  should,  if  possible,  be  chosen,  as  they 
succeed  better  and  grow  more  luxuriantly  where  the  roots  can 
be  kept  damp,  and  at  the  same1  time  it  is  advisable  to  see  that 
plenty  of  room  is  available  for  the  plants  to  expand,  as  they  do1 
very  quickly  when  established,  and  throw  up  canesi  all  around. 
To  see  Bamboos  at  their  best  it  is  necessary  to1  feed .  them 
liberally  in  most  positions,  and  for  the  purpose  nothing  is 
better  than  cow-manure..  ,A  good  mulching  of  this  should  be 
placed  all  round  the  stems  in  winter,  and  during  hot  weather 
in  summer  copious  supplies  of  liquid  farmyard  manure  should 
be  given.  It  is  a  good  plan  when  a  Bamboo1  looks  as  though 
it  were  not  in  a  flourishing  state  to  take  out.  a  trench  2.  ft.  or 
so  in  depth,  and  fill  in  with  decayed  cow-manure.  This  is  a 
splendid  stimulant,  and,  if  carefully  done,  excellent  results  will 
follow. 

*  Ailanthus  glandulosa. — The  Tree  of  Heaven,  as  it  is  called, 
stands1  out  conspicuously  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  foliage 
trees,  and  though  the  flowers  are  of  no  particular  beauty,  yet 
this  fine  tree  deserves  to>  be  more  extensively  used.  The  leaves 
are  of  immense  size,  and  being  a  fairly  quick  grower  this 
makes  an  excellent  specimen  for  the  lawn,  especially  when  a 
good  length  of  stem  is  obtained.  There  is  a  handsome  weeping 
form,  which  lias  pendulous  foliage,  and  is  quite  distinct  ini 
appearance. 

Cedrela  sinensis  or  Ailanthus  flavescews  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  shrub,  somewhat  resembling  A.  glandulosa,  but 
the  foliage  is  not  so  large,  and  in  spring  has  a  purple  tinge. 


The'  flowers,  also,  are  pleasantly  scented  and  arranged  in,  showy 
bunches,  so  that  it  is  valuable  a,s  a.  dowering  shrub. 

Carter's  Annual  Rose. — During  the  month  of  June  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Rose  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
shrubbery,  being  completely  covered  with  its  great  bunches 
of  pure  white  flowers',  which,  individually,  are  about  1  in.  in 
diameter.  I  suppose  it  is  called  an  annual  Rose  because  it 
flowers  the  same  season  as  the'  seed  is  sown,  and  it,  can  be 
easily  propagated  in  this  way.  If  lightly  pruned,  this  forms 
a  shapely  bush  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  height  and  as  much! 
through,  and  for  the  shrubbery  or  on.  large  rockwork  is  a 
most  desirable  plant.  For  cut  purposes  this  Rose  can,  be 
effectively  used,  and  Messrs.  Carter,  of  High  Hoi  bom,  are  to 
bei  congratulated  upon,  introducing  such  a  welcome  shrub. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

A Idenham  House  Gardens,  Elsbree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery.  —  Complete  the  planting  of  the  later  sewings  without 
delay.  When  room  is  a  consideration,  space  may  be  econo¬ 
mised  by  planting  at  least  two  lines  in  a  trench.  Though  no 
great  advocate  for  more  than  one  row,  this  method  often  lias 
to  be  put  into  practice,  and  for  late  work,  providing  the'  plants 
are  put  a  fair  distance  apart,  and  extra  care  is  taken  in  earthing 
it  up,  veiy  good  results,  can  be  obtained.  Endeavour  as  far 
as  possible  to  plant  the  moist  hardy  varieties,  and  these  are' 
generally  among  the  red  kinds,  and  among  the  best  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  are  Major  Clarke’s  Red,  Leicester  Red,  and 
Standard  Bearer.  Thoroughly  soak  the  plants  before  lifting 
them,  and  make  veiy  firm  when  planting.  It  is  a,  capital  plan 
to  get  out  the  trenches  between,  early  rows  of  Peas,  as  these 
will  enable  them  to  receive  sufficient  shading  during  hot,  sunny 
days,  and  immediately  the  plants  become  established,  remove 
the  Pea-sticks  and  make  tidy  the  ridges. ,  Unfortunately,  the 
Celery  is  again  very  troublesome  this  season,,  and  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  destroy  the  maggot  before  it,  has 
a  chance  of  doing  serious  damage.  If  taken  in  time,  these  can 
easily  be  crushed  between  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  by  the  thumb 
and  finger.  Go  over  the  plants  twice  weekly.  When  veiy 
early  specimens  are  required  either  for  exhibition  or  other  pur¬ 
poses,  blanching  should  he  commenced.  This  is  accomplished 
much  more  quickly  at  this  season  of -the  year  than  later  on. 
Six  weeks  will  generally  suffice  to  perfect  them.  Bands  of 
stiff  brown  paper  are  the  most  effectual  and  easy  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this.  This  requires  to  be  done  piece-meal  about  every 
ten  days',  care  being  taken  not,  to  put  it  above  the  young  leaves, 
or  these  will  become  crippled.  Bear  in  mind  that  Celery  is'  a 
moisture-loving  plant  and  a  gross  feeder,  consequently  good 
drencliings  of  liquid  and  clear  water  should  be  given  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  foliage  damped  over  every  evening. 

Endive.  —  Where  salads  are  in  demand,  as  they  are  in,  most 
establishments,  Endive  forms  a  very  important  item,  and 
during  the  next  two  months  frequent  small  sowings  of  both 
the  broad  and  curled  leaved  varieties  should  be  made,  allowing 
a  good  distance  between  the  rows,  also  from  plant  to  plant.  A 
fairly  rich,  deeply  tilled,  open  piece  of  ground  should  be 
selected,  and  should  the  weather  be  dry,  thorough  waterings 
should  be  given  both,  when  the  seed  is  sown  and  when  the 
plants  are  in  active  growth.  Earlier-raised  plants  should  be 
blanched  when  in  a  young  state,  as  at  this*  season  these  fre¬ 
quently  run  tpi  seed  before  attaining  a  large  size. 

Radishes.  —  These  are  generally  much  appreciated  all 
through  the  summer  months  when,  sent  to  the  table  young  and 
crisp.  A  fairly  shady  border  ishould  be  chosen  for  growing 
these  during  the  next  two  months,  and  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
should  be  sown,  every  eight  days  or  so.  Scatter  the  sieed  thinly, 
as  overcrowding  is  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  good  Radishes. 
There  are  now  a  host  of  varieties  to  select  from,  but,  one  of  the 
best  still  is  a  good  selection  of  French  Breakfast.  It  quickly 
matures,  and  should  be  pulled  when  about  the  size  of  Hazel 
nuts. 
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Winter  Greens. — Every  vacant  piece  of  ground  should  be 
planted  with  a.  good  assortment,  of  these.  It.  is  not  at  all 
necessaiy  to  dig  the  ground  before  planting,  as  the  firmer  it 
is.,  the  more  solid  will  be  the  growth,  consequently  these  will 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  coming  through  a  severe  winter 
unharmed. 

Globe  Artichokes. — These  will  now  be  much  benefited  if  a 
good  mulching  of  stable  litter  is  given  them  and  heavy  dreneh- 
ings  of  farmyard  liquid  manure-water  is  applied  during  hot, 
diy  weather.  Immediately  the  heads  are  fit  for  use  these 
should  be  cut,  and  if  not  wanted  at  the  time,  place  the  ends 
in  a  vessel  of  water  and  keep1  in  a.  cool,  damp  place,  as  when 
the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  become  distressed,  if  liberally 
treated,  these  will  continue  to  throw  up  till  late  autumn. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Ripe  Grapes. — Houses  containing  these  will  require  careful 
management  while  the  fruit  hangs  on.  the  Vine,  over-dryness 
or  too  much  atmospheric  moisture  being  against  the  keeping 
qualities  of  ripe  fruit.  The.  former  quickly  brings  red  spider 
and  thrips,  while  the  latter  encourages  mildew,  especially  in 
low-lying  districts;  sponging  the  foliage  with  warm,  soapy 
water  is  the  surest  remedy  for  the  first-named,  and  sulphuring 
the  pipes  when,  hot  at  night,  or  shaking  it.  through  a.  muslin 
bag  on  to  the  bunches  in  bad  cases,  will  kill  the  germs,  and 
this  can  be  often  blown  off  fairly  clean  on  a  bright  sunny 
day  when  thoroughly  dry,  and  it.  need  not  remain  on.  longer 
than  twenty- four  hours.  The  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get.  dry,  and  when  water  is  required  moye  aside  the  mulch, 
replacing  it  again  after  a  good  soaking  of  clear  water  has  been, 
applied,  and  very  little  damping  down  should  be  done  dull 
days,  or  after  3  p.m.  wrhen  bright.  Maintain  a  little  warmth 
in  the  hot-water  pipes,  during  the  night  or  sunless  days,  but. 
avoid  much  fire-heat  in  bright,  weather,  giving  abundance  of 
ventilation  whenever  favourable,  with  a  chink  top*  and  bottom 
throughout  the  night.  A  thin  shadei  over  the  glass  roof  of 
houses  containing  black  Grapesi  retains  the  bloom  on  the 
berries,  and  should  be  resorted  to.  when  the  bunches  have  to 
hang  many  weeks,. 

Figs,  similar  to  the  Grape, Vine,  while  the  fruits  are  swelling 
enjoy  a  bountiful  supply  of  manurial  waterings  at  the  root) 
and  to  be  syringed  twice  daily  overhead  until  there  are  signs 
of  the  fruit  ripening,  when  such  should  be  discontinued,  fre¬ 
quent  damping  of  the  borders  and  paths  taking  the  place  of 
the  former.  Unheated  houses  usually  ripen  excellent  fruit 
towards  the  end  of  July  if  closed  about  4  p.m.,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  and  sun  heat.  The  second  crop,  if  numerous,  should 
be  reduced  later  on,,  and  surplus  shoots  rubbed  off,  keeping 
the,  necessary  growths  tied  in  place. 

Orchard  House. — Keep,  the  pot  trees  well  supplied  with 
manurial  waterings  or  those,  carrying  good  crops,  and  give  each 
tree  ample  space  by  rearranging  same,  moving  outside  any 
that  have  few  fruits  on,  plunging  the  pots  so  as  to  lessen  the 
water  supply,  and  keep  the  roots  cool.  Cherries  which  may 
havei  been  cleared  of  their  crops,  as  well  as  early  ripening 
Peaches  may  also  be  stood  outside,  and  even,  Plums  if  space 
is  limited  ;  the  latter  should  be  pinched  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
leaf.  Now  the  stoning  period  is  past  a,  rich  top-dressing  will 
stand  the  trees  in  good  stea, d,  when  less  manurial  waterings 
may  be  given,  but  see  that  the  trees,  whether  inside  or  out,, 
oet.  daily  syringing,  or  red  spider  may  prove  troublesome. 
Ventilate  early  in  the  morning,  increasing  it,  to  the  full  towards 
11  a.m.  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  husbanding  the  sun- 
heat  towards  4  p.m.,  with  heavy  syringing  until  the  fruit 
besrins  to  ripen. 

Melon 8. — Keep1  up,  the  succession,  by  sowing  eveiy  two  or 
three  weeks  as  the  case  may  require,  and  where  light,  well- 
heated  structure®  are  at  command,  seeds  may  be  sown,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  Plant  out  before  they  get  potrbound 


on  freshly  made  up  beds,  and  grow  on  without  a  check,  train¬ 
ing  the  bine  eveiy  day  or  so,  as  growth  is  rapid  at  this  season, 
and  plants  with  swelling  fruit  will  take  water  almost  daily 
when  the  weather  is  bright,  especially  those  growing  in  loamy 
soil  inclined  to  be  light,  and  where  firet-heat  is  still  main¬ 
tained.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  daily  when  in  flower,  keeping 
a  drier  atmosphere  overhead  until  a  crop  has  been  secured, 
when  syringing  may  again  bei  carried  out  twice  daily.  Newly 
set-out  plants  may  need  a  thin  shade  for  a  day  or  so,,  likewise 
fruit  reaching  the  ripening  stage,  but  avoid  much  shade  for  the 
Melon,  as:  they  are  sun-loving  plants.  Give  abundance  of  ven¬ 
tilation  to  ripening  fruits,  leaving  alittle  on  all  night,  and  keep 
the  roots  on  the  dry  side,  or  splitting  may  take  place,  which 
makes  the  fruit®  useless  for  the  table,  although  they  may  be 
used  up,  in  the  kitchen.  James  Mayne, 

Bieton,  Devonshire. 


New  Currants. 

A  Currant  that  should  be  acceptable,  on  this  side  of  the  water 
is  being  pushed  in  America  under  the  name  of  Climbing 
Currant.  It,  originated  in  New  York  State  some  years  ago, 
hut,  has  only  recently  come  upon,  the  market. 

It,  grows  10  ft.  to  20  ft,.,  doing  well  upon  trellis-work  or  walls, 
and  bears  enormous  quantities  of  dark  red  fruit,  upon  strings 
4  in.  or  5  in.  in  length. 

It  can  be  kept  in  bush  form  by  pruning,  and  is  said  to  out- 
yield  all  other  Currants,  the  fruit  being  finer,  owing  to  being 
practically  sec-dless.  As  much  as  eight,  gallons  of  fruit  from 
one  plant  is  recorded.  It  must  necessarily  take  time  for  this 
variety  to  get  over  here,  but,  we  shall  be,  all  agog  for  it  I  trow. 
America,  has  been  busy  upon  small  fruits  of  late  year's,  anc 
possibly  this  new  Currant  may  equal  the,  now  well-known  Logai 
Berry. 

Personally,  I  have  under  trial  a,  new  white  American  Cur 
rant,,  for  which  much  is  claimed. 

We,  have  all  been,  seeking  out  a,  better  variety  than  the  Whiti 
Holland,  which  falls  short  of  our  ideal,  and,  if  reports  are 
true,  Purity  will  supply  the  want,. 

This  is  the  third  season,  of  growing  with  me,  and  the  bushe 
promise,  heavy  crops.  Last,  season  frost,  and  birds  destroys 
all  hopes,  and  the  previous  season  the  bushes  were  too  smal 
to  bear. 

They  are  vigorous  growers,  and  make  stiff  wood,  closeh 
set  with  buds.  The  growth  starts  nearly,  two  weeks  ahead  c 
the  reds,  and,  although  not,  old  bushes,  the  fruit  trusses  are  ex 
tremely  long.  The  raiser  states  that  the  berries  are  almost  a 
large  a,s  Cherries,  and  keep  very  late. 

I  have  taken,  steps  to  ward  off  birds  and  frost,,  and  hope  to  b 
able  to  send  samples  for  the  Editor’s  inspection  at  some,  futur 
date.  A. 


Spraying. 

Respecting  the  spraying  of  Apples,  etc.,  page  393,  I  am  di 
posed  to  think  that  1  lb.  of  Paris  green  to,  100  gallons  is,  rnuc 
too  deadly  for  the  young  foliage  of  fruit  trees. 

One  ounce  to  10  gallons,  of  water  is  ample,  and  with  tendt 
stuff  14  gallons  of  water  is,  safer. 

It,  is  preferable  to  use  the  paste  instead  of  powder,  as  tli 
latter  cannot  be  obtained  in  a,  uniform  strength,  and  there,  ’ 
more  trouble  in  mixing,  whilst  the  danger  of  inhaling  the  deadl 
poison  is  great. 

There  is  no  Paris  green  to  equal  Blundell’s,  which  is  reco<: 
nised  to  be  the  general  specific  a,t,  home  and  abroad.  If  kej; 
constantly  stirred,  no  lime  is  necessary,  but  a  little  whiting  wi 
enable  one,  to  see  where  the,  spray  fluid  ha,s  been  used. 

The  very  finest  spray  must  be  used,  and  the  liquid  must  b 
constantly  agitated.  It  is  best  to  mix  the  past©  in  a  littl 
water  till  smooth  before  adding  to  the  bulk.  A. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Waterer’s  Rhododendrons. 

For  some  years  past,  during  the  month  of  June',  Messrs. 
John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  the  American  Nursery,  Bag- 
shot,  Surrey,  ha,ve  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Rhododendrons  in 
a  specially  constructed  situation  under  canvas  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  London.  We  have  on  previous 
occasions  witnessed  the  display  of  Rhododendrons  made  by 
the  firm  in  those  gardens,  but  we  have  never  seen  them  finer 
than  on  this  occasion.  The  site  reminds  us  of  the  large  cir¬ 
cular  marquee  which  used  to  house  the  big  summer  shows  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  only  it  is  located  in  another  part, 
of  the  garden  surrounded  by  trees.  When  the  visitor  finds, 
himself  inside,  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  or  site  can 
readily  imagine  himself  or  herself  in  a  rural  district,  remote 
from  London,  this  being  due  to  the  seclusion  produced  by  the 


Soniferous  .condition  during  the  middle  of  June,  as  they  had 
been  for  some,  time  previously. 

The  central  bed  contained  several  specimens  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  new  variety  Pink  Pearl,  but  we  single  out  one  specimen 
of  the  variety  in  order  to  show  the  details  of  the  magnificent 
flower.  -  One  truss  would  measure  6  in.  to  9  in.  across,  while 
the  individual  blooms  varied  from  -1  in.  to  5  in.  in  width. 
The  massive  corolla  is  of  a  beautiful  pearl-pink,  with  a  group 
of  brownish-red  spots  on  the  upper  segments.  Each  truss 
would  be  made  up  from  twelve  to- sixteen  flowers,  and  these 
remarks  apply  to  the  small  plants,  we  have  under  consideration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  splendid  variety  has  taken 
the  British  public  by  surprise,  and  will  be  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  near  future,  notwithstanding  what  Messrs. 
Waterer  may  have  in  store,  for  us.  in.  the  way  of  new  varieties 
on  the  same  lines.  We  have  seen  much  larger  plants  than  that 
represented  in  our  smaller  photograph,  and  we  are.  also  certain 
that  the  largest  ones  were  not  brought  up  to  London.  Owing 


Messes.  John  Waterer  and  Sons’  Rhododendrons  at  Regent’s  Park, 


to  the  immense,  size  of  the  flowers,  planters  would  do  well  to 
select,  a  situation  well  sheltered  from  wind,  but  otherwise  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  so.  that  the  immense  flowers  may 
net  get  damaged  during  gales. 

Amongst  a  selection  that  might  be  made  Cynthia  is  one  of 
the  best  all-round  varieties,  owing  to  the  brightness  of  its  rosy- 
crimson  flowers,  its  freedom  of  flowering,  and  reliability.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  is  a.  new  variety  with  rosy-crimson  flowers 
and  a  light  centre.  Those  in  search  of  novelties  should  also 
find  a  place  for  Comer  Waterer,  which  has  white  flowers, 
slightly  tinted  with  blush,  and  produced  in  enormous  trusses. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling  and  Marquis  of  Waterford  are  also  novelties, 
the  last-named  having  rich  pink  flowers,  fading  to  a  lighter  hue 
in  the  centre,  arid  light-coloured  varieties  being  veiy  acceptable 
to  most  admirers  of- this  class  of  plants,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  collection. 

White  varieties,  are  not  overlooked,  and  amongst,  older 
varieties  the  Queen,  with  white  flowers,  makes  a  very  attractive 
plant.  Another  beautiful  white  variety  is  ‘  Mum,"  forming  a 
contrast  with  its  lemon  eye.  The  blooms  are  also  produced 


trees,  and  more  especially  when  the  visitor  is  inside  the  canvas. 
Messrs.  Waterer’s  Rhododendrons  having  occupied  the  same 
situation  for  the  same  month  for  several  years  past,  the  London 
public  have  come  to.  expect  them  and  visit  the  marquee  in 
large  numbers. 

As  the  plants  are  intended  to  occupy  the  same  situation  for 
Jo.  long  a  period,  they  are  planted  out  in  prepared  beds  of 
JOil,  so  they  appear  quite  natural  and  as  if  they  formed  part  of 
1  private  establishment.  The  central  bed  alone  is  made  up  of 
pot  plants,  and  on  this,  occasion  it  contained  a  large  number  of 
eery  choice  kinds.  Our  intention  on  this  occasion  is  merely  to 
record  some,  of  the  best  of  Messrs.  Waterer’s  very  extensive 
’ollection  of  this  hardy  race  of  flowering  shrubs. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  central  bed  in  the  foreground  of 
die  picture,  and  the.  reader  merely  catches  glimpses  of  some 
if  the  other  beds  under  the  canvas,  but  as  the  attention  of  the 
photographer  was  directed  especially  upon  one  bed  to  show 
the  floriferous  character  of  the  plants  the  picture  cannot  give 
iny  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  collection.  The  beds 
Keie  arranged  all  round  the  central  one,  and  all  were  in  a  most 
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in,  very  large  trusses.  Mrs.  Tom,  Agnew  is  also  a  pure  white 
flower  with  a  lemon-yellow  blotch  produced  on  bushes  ol  ex¬ 
cellent  habit.  A  shade  darker  is  that  named  Minnie,  which  is 
practically  white,  overlaid  with  a  delicate  blush  tint,  contrast 
ing  handsomely  with  a,  large  blotch  made  up  of  an  arrangement 
of  spots',  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  varieties  owing  their 
origin  to  Rhododendron  catawbiensa  Few  plants  are'  more) 
striking  than  this  variety  in  an  exhibition  group,  where  the; 
large  eye-like  blotches  catch  thei  eye  at  once.  Amongst 
numerous  varieties  that  may  be'  placed  her  e'  is  a.  splendid  white 
variety,  George  Hardy,  the  blooms  of  which  are  arranged  in 
trusses  as  large  as  the  best  of  the  ponticum  type,  brands  B. 
Hayes  has  its  white  flowers  ornamented  with  black  spots',  thus 
making  a  very  striking  and  agreeable  contrast.  Another  beau¬ 
tiful-spotted  variety  is  Baroness'  Henry  Schroder,  which  would 
also1  come  into  that  section  characterised  by  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  spots  on,  a  white  ground. 

There  are  those  wffio-  favour  dark  flowers,  and  amongst  these 
eve  should  have  no  hesitation  in  placing'  M  illiarn  Austin,  with 
dark  crimson  flowers,  arranged  in  elegant  trusses  and  ahum 
dantly  produced.  Rose  flowers-  are  also  very  striking  in,  collec¬ 
tions  when  placed  under  artificial  light,  because  they  show  up* 
even  better.  One  of  these  is  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  in  huge  trusses.  Many  people  in,  recent  years 
have  taken,  to-  the  forcing  of  Rhododendrons  for  early  work, 
and  they  certainly  produce  striking  effects  amongst  the  ordi¬ 
nary  inmates1  of  the  conservatory,  but  undoubtedly  the  finest 
flowers  are  those  which  are  produced  naturally  in,  June.  Quite 
a  distinct  colour  in  its  way  isi  Baron  Schroder.  The  flowers- 
might  be  described  a,s  plum-coloured,  marked  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  segments  with  yellow,  and  whatever  the  taste  of  the 
planter  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  .about  the  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  this-  variety  from  any  of  the  above  named.  Earl  of 
Shannon  is  another  dark  variety,  with  rich  crimson  flowers  of  a 
good  outline.  The  beauty  of  Rhododendrons  can  he  well  seen  by 
contrast,  and  these  dark  varieties  are  certainly  calculated  to 
bring  out  the  good  points  of  such  as  Duchess;  of  Connaught, 
with"  white  flowers  variegated  on  the  upper  segments  with 
a  group-  of  lemon-coloured  spots.  This  also  produces  trusses-  of 
wonderful  size. 

Frederick  Waterer  makes  a  hue-  bush,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
fiery  crimson  flowers-,  the  foliage  is  very  handsome  and  serves 
to-  set  off  the  flowers.  The  latter  are  very  large  and  produced 
in  fine  trusses.  The-  delicate  b-lush  flo-wers  of  John  Henry 
Agnew  are  set  off  with  cho-co-late  spots.  Another  fine  habited 
hush  is  that,  named  John  Walter,  with  rich  crimson  flowers  of 
excellent  form.  A  profuse  flo-wering  variety  is  John  Waterer, 
having  large  flower's'  of  a  s-plendid  form,  and  of  a,  rich  glowing 
carmine.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  Kate  Waterer  are  of  a 
clear  rosy  crimson,,  and  rendered  most,  distinct  by  the  large- 
yello-w  blo-tcli  on,  the-  upper  side-  of  the  flower.  The  crimson; 
spots  of  Lady  Eleanor  Cathoart-  are  arranged  in  a,  large  blotch, 
and  serve-  to  set-  off  the  beauty  of  the  clear  ro-se  flower's-. 

Edged  flowers  are  not  numerous,  but  we  have  a  very  hand¬ 
some-  variety  in  Lady  Clementina,  Walsh,  the-  delicately- 
coloured  blossoms  of  which  are  edged  with  pink.  Very  strik¬ 
ing  is-  the  contrast  produced  by  Lord  Eversley,  which  has  glow¬ 
ing  scarlet  crimson  flowers,  with  an  arrangement  of  black  spots 
on  one  side  of  the  flo-wer.  Somewhat  o-n  a  par  with  the  aho-ve 
is  the  splendid  variety  Michael  Waterer,  having  lively  scarlet, 
crimson  flowers  of  excellent-  form.  The  habit  c-f  this  bush  is 
also  go-o-d.  Quite-  another  shade  is  Mrs.  Holfo-rd,  with  salmon- 
crimson  flo-wers-  o-f  goo-d  form  and  produced  o-n-  a  bush  o-f  regular 
and  close  habit.  Mrs.  John  Penn  -has  a  charming  lake  edging 
to  the  blossoms,  which  are  otherwise  possessed  of  a  s-almo-n- 
pink  hue.  Another  grand  Rhododendron  that  cannot  be-  oveir- 
lo-o'ked  is  Mrs-.  John,  Waterer,  which  produces  splendid  trusses 
of  blooms-  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson,. 

Clearly  the  hardy  Rhododendrons  continue  to  undergo-  a 
marked  improvement  from  year  to  year,  because  although  the 
seedlings  take  some  time  to-  reach  the  flowering  stage,  there 
are  always  a  large  number  coming  on,  in  succes  ion.  The 
whole  race  is  evidently  continuing  to-  increase  in  popular 


favour,  and  while  that  continues  the-  raisers  will  always  be 
on  the  alert  to-  meet  the  wants  with  improvements  upon  old 
varieties'.  Some  of  those  in  cultivation  twenty  o-r  thirty  years 
ago  are  still  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  attention  on 
account  of  their  singular  beauty.  Few  admirers  of  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  however,  would  continue  to  grow  11.  ponticum  except 
for  nie-re  co-vert  in  the  wo-eds.  At  the  same  time,  where  this 
grand  race  of  flowers-  succeeds,  it-  is  wort-li  while,  replacing  the 
more  common  sorts  on  the  edges  of  the-  woods  and  in  o-ther 
places-  coming  under  the  eye  with  some  o-f  the-  splendid  modem 
improvements.  From  another  point  of  view,  seeing  that  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  take  so  readily  to  transplanting,  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble  to-  remove  even  those-  in  the  vicinity  of  houses,, 
relegating  them  to  the  less-  kept  parts  of  the  estate,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  so-me  o-f  the  large  flowering  varieties  to  the  beds  and 
shrubberies-  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the-  mansion. 

Many  admirers  of  Khododendr'onsi  would  plant  them,  hut 
they  have  been  under  the-  impression  that  it  requires  peat  to 
grow  them.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake,  so  that  in  districts 
where-  peat  is  difficult  and  oo-s-tly  t-o  obtain  the  cultivator  can 
s;o-  ameliorate  his  so-il  that  Rhododendrons  will  grow  admirably. 
We  have  frequently  observed  that  an  important  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  soil  is-  that,  it  should  be  fairly  moist  during 
the  summer  season,  so-  as  t-o-  retain  the  vigour  of  the  foliage-  and 
help-  the  duration  o-f  the-  flo-wers.  An  aid  to  them  from  this 
point  of  view  Avo-uld  he-  to-  select  situations  no-t-  fully  exposed 
to-  the  summer  sun.  This,  applies  more  particularly  to- -the 
southern,  than  to  the  northern,  counties,  where-  the  rainfall  is 
naturally  heavier,  and  where  they  succeed  almost,  anywhere! 
except  in-  dry  gravel.  Where-  any  attention  is  given  to  the 
improvement  o-f  the-  natural  staple  c-f  the  soil,  it  would  be  we’l 
to  avoid  lime  and  chalk  in  any  form.  In,  cases  where  the  soil  h 
extremely  heavy  and  inclined  to-  crack  during  droughty 
periods,  it  would  vastly  improve  the  so-il  to-  add  leaf  inoulc 
largely,  and  this  can  be  increased  from  year  to-  year  by  mean- 
o-f  top-dressings-  at-  almost-  any  time  of  the  year. 


The  Edelweiss. 

I  am  sending  you  a,  flower  of  Edelweiss  from  a  riant  sh 
years-  old,  and  should  like  to-  give-  your  correspondent  A 
Lange  ”  some  information  how  we-  grow  t-liis  plant-  here.  Wt1 
treat-  it-  a-s  a-  quite-  hardy  perennial.  The  seeds  are-  sown  ea-rh 
in  February  in  boxes-  or  pans  with  sandy  so-il  and  then  put 
outdoors  and  left  undisturbed.  Generally,  the  seeds  germinati 
from  the;  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April.  In  this  st ate 
the  seedlings  need  to  be  carefully  handled  or  they  soon  wil 
damp-  off  or  dry  off.  As  soon  as  large  enough  they  an 
planted  out  2  in.  apart  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  ant 
mossy  soil.  As  a,  substitute  peat  can  be  used  instead  o-f  the 
latter.  In  June  the  plants  will  be  large-  enough  to-  be  pottecj 
singly  in  I-in.  pots-  or  t-o-  be  planted  o-ut  in  the  rock  garden 
or  border.  The-  soil  now  employed  is  the  same  as  before 
adding  some  fine  broken  mortar  and  brick  rubbish.  Without 
such  chalky  rubbish  the  plants  and  flowers-  will  never  bt 
quite  snowy-white,  but  a  dirty  greenish-white.  We  al way- 
plant  the  Edelweiss  on  a  southern  exposure  where  the  plant- 
get-  all  the  -sup,  hut  give  them  o-n  dry  days-  a  good  soaking  ol 
water.  On  the  Alps  the  Edelweiss  is  very  seldom  found  on  sj 
northern-  expo-sure  o-r  in  a  moist-  location,  b-ut  on  chalky  anc 
grassy  mountain  slope's  with  a  southern  aspect.  On  the 
south  side  c-f  a  mountain  the  Edelweiss  may  be  plentiful,  yet 
on  the-  very  same  slope  t-o  the  east  or  north  not  a  single  plant 
is  to  be  found. — R.,  Switzerland,  in  “  The  American  Florist.” 


Gardenia  Florida  commenced  flowering  on  the  hillsides  c-i 
Hong  Kong  about  the  middle  of  May.  These,  of  course,  are 
wild,  not  cultivated,  plants.  It  is  not  valued  for  its  scent  in 
China,  as  the  Chinaman  gives  his  verdict  of  it  as  “  Too  smell, 
that  is,  it  has  too  much  smell  to  please  John’s  sense  of  smell. 
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Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 

At  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  June  14th,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
presided  pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Llewelyn,,  Bart,.,  who 
subsequently  read  an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  the  above 
subject.  The  occasion  was  further  signalised  by  the  presence 
as  guests  of  Messrs.  Watsom-,,  of  Kew ;  Moore,  of  Glasnevin ; 
Sir  George  Watt,  of  Indian  chemical  renown;  and  Mr.  Tu-teher, 
of  Hong-kong,  all  recognised  experts  in  the  particular  branch 
of  floriculture  involved.  Sir  John  Llewellyn’s  paper  was  so 
replete  with  interesting  data,  and  withal  -so  pithy  in  its  com¬ 
pilation,  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  mere  abstract  toi  do  it  a 
tithe  of  justice.  Fortunately,  however,  it  will  eventually 
appear  in  extenso  in  the  “  R.H.S.  Journal,”  so  that  its  valuable 
contents  will  be  -adequately  published  and  preserved.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  a-si  much  cannot  be-  said  of  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  the  lecture  evoked,  embracing  as  it-  did  the  experience 
in  various  fields  of  such  gentlemen  asi  Messrs.  Mo-ore  and 
Watson,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  Sir  George  Watt. 
To  deal  with  the  -paper  first-,  it  embraced  amongst  many  other 
points  a  list-  of  the  best  hardy  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  of 
the  Himalayan  section,,  with  some  brief  references  to-  the  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  of  other  co-un.triee,  which  were  necessarily  merely 
alluded  to,  owing  to-  the  magnitude  of  the  main  theme-.  Hardi¬ 
ness,  lie  po-inted  out,  must  always  be  to  some  extent  a,  relative 
term,  since  the  vagaries  of  the  English  -springs  made  tem¬ 
porary  victims  sometimes  even  of  o-ur  absolutely  hardy  native 
plants,  cutting  to-  thei  ground  the  precocious  growths  induced 
by  prematurely  tempting  weather. 

Rhododendrons-,  however,  of  Himalayan  origin,  were,  as  a 
rule,  capable  of  withstanding  great  and  sudden,  fluctuations, 
and  this  fact  was  later  on  explained  by  Sir  George  Watt,  who 
found  many  of  the  species)  at  elevation®  of  14,000  ft.  to 
16,000  ft.,  blooming  in  perfection  and  clothing  the  hills-  with 
their  floral  masses  on  the  veiy  brink  of  the  eternal  snows-. 
The  affection  for  peat  and  repugnance  to  lime  were  strongly 
emphasised,  but-  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  has  no  -peat  in  His  locality, 
and  cultivates  most  successfully  in  loamy  soil  mixed  with  leaf- 
mould.  .  In  t-his  connection,,  Sir  George  Watt  stated  that  in 
the-  native  Sikkim  habitats  the  soil  was  of  such  a  loose,  peaty 
nature  that  the  arm  could  be  plunged  entirely  into  it,  and  that., 
moreover,  it  was  o-f  a,  dry,  open  character.  On  the  other  hand’ 
the  yearly  rainfall  averages  250  in.,  and  it  may  be  taken,  as  an, 
essential  factor  in  the  success  o-f  Rhododendrons  -that  a  fair 
amount  of  rainfall  exists,  an  item  which,  however,  is  partly 
counterbalanced  b-y  the-  self-protection  o-f  the  roots,  afforded  by 
the  drooping  lower  branches  which  it  is-  desirable  to-  encourage 
to  that  end.  The  lecturer  paid  a  fair  meed  of  praise  to-  those  who 
have  contributed  to-  raise  the  Rhodo-dendroni -to  its  present-  high 
position  by  importation  of  ne-w  s-pecies-,  selective  culture,  and 
judicious  hybridisation,,  and  also  indicated  the  “  points”  which 
the  flowera  should  possess  in  order  to  attain  the  ideal  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  question  of  propagation  was  als-o-  dealt-  with  -ex¬ 
haustively,  grafting  being  severely  deprecated  and  layering 
advocated,  in  which  connection  Sir  George  Watt  stated  that  in 
the  native  habitats  the  plants  layered  themselves  by  means  of 
looting  lower  branches,  and  in  this1  way  formed  interminable 
and  impenetrable  masses,  over  which  alone  a  passage  oo-uld  be 
oreed.  The  debt-  of  the  Rhododendron  lover  to  the  hybridist 
v  as  fully  recognised,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to¬ 
rn  ther  alliances  made.  In,  short,  the  whole  paper  formed  a 
lgest  of  all  essential  points,  and  was  recognised  as  -such  by  the 
many  experts  present,  a,s  it-  will  be  by  others  when  it  appears  in 

Sir  George  Watt,  who-  opened  the  discus-sion,  considered  that 
"i  species  excelled  cultivated  ones,  and  stated  that-  there 
v  ere  three  great  and  distinct  Rhododendron  areas  in  the  Him¬ 
alayas  which  _  presented  some  veiy  peculiar  and  puzzling 
?a  urfs>  varying  as  they  did  so  greatly  from  each  other  in 
c  eva  ion  and  climatical  conditions-,  the  -habitats-,  for  instance, 
ranging  from  14,000  up  to  16,000  ft.  in  one  area,  with  an, 
normo-us-  rainfall,  and  at-  another  almost,  reaching  the  sea  -level 
some  30  to-  40  in.  rainfall  o-nly.  It  is  to  thisi  wide  range, 


especially  of  elevation,  that  unlooked-for  tenderness  in,  so-me 
imported  species  may  be  ascribed,  the-  seed  being  s-ent  from 
easily  accessible  sources;  that  is,  to-  say,  fro-m  the  lower  and 
warmer  regions,  instead  o-f  from  the  great  heights  where  abso¬ 
lute  hardiness  is  enforced  by  the  environment.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  aspect  o-f  Rhododendron-clothed  hillsides  for  miles 
was-  most  vivid,  and  some  of  the  varietal  facts  most  curious-,  one 
and  the  same  specie-s  flanking  one  side  of  a  hill  with  pure 
white,  and  the  other  with  deep  red. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Mo-o-re  took  up  the  botanists’  side  of  the  hybrid 
questions  -and  maintained  the  need  o-f  representative  collections 
°f  Pure  species  in.  national  gardens ;  he  fully  re-cognis-ed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  value  of  hybrids.  He-  alsoi  deprecated  grafting,  and 
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especially  that  injudicious)  grafting  to-o-  often,  effected  by  foreign 
trade  growers  without  any  study  whatever  of  the  affinities  and 
consequent  fitness  for  union,  of  stock  and  scion, .  Mr.  Wat-so-n 
defended  hybrids,  and  related  a  curious  anecdote  connected 
with  Rhododendron  seed  importation,  as  collected  by  natives, 
a  hundred  species-  figuring  on,  the  packet  labels,  which,  when 
raised,  demonstrated  collection-  from  one  and  the  same  plant, 
the  result  being  an  unmerited  slur  on,  Kew  as  -the  generous 
distributor  of  the  “  un e-flower  progeny.”  Mi*.  Hariy  J.  Veitch 
co-uple-d  some  pregnant-  remarks  on  Rhododendron  culture,  in 
which  his  old  firm  occupies  so-  prominent  a,  position,  with  the 
tendering  o-f  a  hearty  vo-te  of  thanks,  t-o  the  lecturer  for  his 
pap-er,  and  to-  the-  gue-sts  who-  had  contributed  so  much  of  value 
to  the  discussion  it.  evoked.  C.  T.  D. 


Strawberry-picking  has  commenced  in  the  home  counties, 
and  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  unusually  abundant. 
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The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose. 

Its  Development  and  its  Future. 

Ten  years  have'  passed  since  the  National  Rose  Society,  in 
the'  face  of  considerable' opposition,  decided  to  form  a  separate 
class  for  the  Hybrid  Tea,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  help 
being  struck  by  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  time  this  class  was  initiated.  .  Indeed,  for  several 
years  many  rusarian®  appear  to  have  quite  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  that  Hybrid  Tea®  .were  the  coming  race,  and  writing  in 
1894  Mr.  Fo'ster-Melliar  says  that:  A.t  present  they  are 
an  unsatisfactory  class.  It  is  very  difficult  even  now  to  draw 
a  decided  line  as  to  where  there  isi  sufficient  strain  from  the 
Tea®  to  warrant  the  division, ;  and  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  task  will  become  almost  impossible  when  the  Hybrid 
Teas  are  crossed  back  again  into  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or 
Teas  as  they  have  been  already  in  two  or  three  instances.” 

Finally,  lie  winds  up  by  declining  to  accept  the  ruling 
of  the  N.R.S.  in  the  matter,  and  adds:  “  I  have  included  the 
so-called  Hybrid  Teas  among  the  large  group  of  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual®,  for  they  are  both  perpetual  and  hybrid.”  Yet,  surely 
if  the  classifying  of  the  Hybrid  Tea,  was  considered  a,  difficulty 
in  1894,  the  task  is  still  harder  to-day.  And  in  spite  of  the 
discouragement  which  this  class  met  with  on  its  inception, 
no  one  will  deny  that  a®  at  present  constituted  it  is  held  in 
much  greater  esteem  by  the  general  public  than  is  the1  so-called 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  not  per¬ 
petual,  and  indeed,  when  compared  with  the,  Hybrid  Tea,  ha® 
no  right  to  the  term  fit  all.  Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  no 
class  of  Rose  is  perpetual,  as  even  the  Chinas,  which  are 
naturally  random-blooming,  take  short  periods  of  rest  during 
the  season.  It  is  very  singular  that  such  an  inaccurate  de¬ 
signation  as  Hybrid  Perpetual  should  have  been,  adopted. 
Hybride  Remontant,  which  is  the  French  ‘term,  indicates  the 
character  of  this  class  considerably  better,  because  the  literal 
meaning  of  “  remontant  ”  is  “to  grow  again.”  Undoubtedly, 
a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  which  now  exists  is  simply  and 
solely  due  to  this  incorrect  nomenclature,  whereby  we  are 
taught  to  describe  such  Roses  as  Her  Majesty,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  and  other  summer  blooming  kinds  as  perpetuals.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  disappointment  occasioned  to  purchasers 
of  many  of  these  Hybrid  Perpetuals  which  for  a,  short  season 
once  a  year  yield  a  harvest  of  bloom  and  only  a,  few  stray 
blossoms  in  the  autumn.  As,  regards  stocks,  all  my  plant® 
are  on  the  Brier.  There  is  nothing  to  excel  it.  At  the  R.II.S. 
Rose  Conference  in  1902  Mr.  Pembertoni  asked:  “What  is  a 
Hybrid  Tea?  "  and  after  lie  had  discussed  the  question  at  some 
length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  really  satisfactory  de¬ 
finition,  could  be  framed.  After  such  an,  eminent  authority  has 
failed,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  this  question  finally 
answered.  The  old  definition  of  a,  Hybrid  Tea,  was  a  cross 
between  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  a  T'earscented  variety,  but 
at  the  present  day  many  other  methods  of  hybridising  are 
employed  by  raisers  in  order  to  produce  Hybrid  Teas.  In 
order  to  better  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  mention  a  few 
examples  of  Roses  now  in  cultivation,  together  with  their 
parentage  :  - — - 

1.  Jeanne  Buatois,  a,  new  Hybrid  Tea,  which  has  gained 
several  medals  abroad,  and  appears  to  be  a  promising  variety. 
Parentage — Merveille  de  Lyon  (Hybrid  Perpetual)  x  Mme. 
Eugene  Resal  (China,). 

-■ — Marie  Louise  Poiret,  an  excellent  Hybrid  Tea,  the  result 
of  crossing  Mme.  Caroline  Test-out  (Hybrid  Tea)  ’with  Mar¬ 
quise  Litta.  (Hybrid  Tea). 

3-  — Papa  Lambert,  a  cross  between  White  Lady  (Hybrid 
Tea)  and  Marie  Beaumnnn  (Hybrid  Perpetual). 

4—  Grossherzogin  Victoria  Melita,  Safrano  /Tea)  x  Mme. 
Caroline  T'estout  (Hybrid  Tea). 

These  four  examples  go  to  prove  one  point — i.e.,  that  as  far 
as  parentage  is  concerned,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  definition,  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  which  would  have  any 
semblance  of  being  practical.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  term  Hybrid  Tea.  is  not  an  imposture 
like  that  of  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  former  is  explanatory  in 


that  it  tells  us  in  nearly  every  case  whether  a  Rose  is  a  good 
autumnal  bloomer  or  not,  while  the  latter  leaves  us  quite  in 
doubt  upon,  this  point.  However,  until  we  arrive  at  a  more 
practical  garden  classification  of  Roses,  the'  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  is  for  the  National  Rose  Society  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  if  there  appears  to  be  any  doubt  as  to 
which  classes  newly  introduced  varieties  ought  to1  belong,  a 
committee  of  experts  might  be  appointed  to  classify  them 
when  occasion  arises. 

W ere  it  not  for  the'  fact  that  Hybrid  Teas  as  a  class  are  very 
deficient  in  good  red  and  crimson  varieties',  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals  would  have  declined  more  rapidly  in  public  favour 
than  even  they  have  done.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  weak 
point  of  the  Hybrid  Tea,  class  generally,  and,  as  each  year  goes 
by,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a.  Hybrid  Tea  with  the  dazzling  red 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  the  form  of  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  we  cannot,  possibly  dispense  with 
some  of  the  splendid  red  Hybrid  Perpetuals  until  equally  good 
forms  and  colours  make  their  appearance  amongst  the  Hybrid 
Tea®.  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Liberty,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
are  the  only  good  reds'  in,  the  whole  Hybrid  Tea,  class,  while 
from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view  Liberty  is  the  only  one 
worth  growing  at  all.  In,  my  garden  Liberty  lias  been  a 
success  outdoors,  and  one  can  safely  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  Auriferous  crimson  Roses  ever  introduced.  Although  the 
N.R.S.  do  not  include  this  variety  ini  their  list  of  Hybrid  Teas 
suitable  for  exhibition,  probably  on  account  of  it  being  a 
little  undersized,  it,  is  nevertheless  a  favourite  with  some 
exhibitors.  At  Wolverhampton,'  last  July,  in  the  class  for 
twelve  dark  Roses,  Mr.  G.  Mount  won  first  prize  with  a  grand 
box  of  this  variety,  beating  several  exhibitors  who  had  relied 
upon  A.  K.  Williams.  This  was  in  itself  a  rather  surprising 
feat,  but  those  who  saw  this  fine  box  were  greatly  surprised 
■with  the  exquisite  shape  and  richness  of  colour,  and  quite 
agreed  with  the  verdict  of  the  judges.  The  difficulties  which 
present,  themselves  to  raisers  who  are  striving  to  produce  a 
race  of  Hybrid  Teas  which  shall  be  equal  both  in  richness  of 
colour,  vigour  and  hardiness  to  the  many  fine  Roses  of  the. 
Hybrid  Perpetual  section  are  numerous  and  great.  First,  of 
all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it,  has  taken,  years  of  skilful 
and  patient,  work  to  bring  this  fine  race  to  such  perfection, 
whereas  the,  Hybrid  Teas,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  and  La,  France,  are  a,  comparatively  new  race,  and. 
did  not  really  claim  much  attention,  until  Mi*.  H.  Bennett  in 
trod  need  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Grace  Darling,  and  Vis-.’ 
count, ess  Folkestone  between  the  years  1882  and  1886.  These: 
fine  varieties  quickly  sprang  into,  favour,  and  raisers  were  not1 
slow  to  recognise  the  great  possibilities  of  this  new  race.  In¬ 
deed,  for  twenty  years  a,t  least  the  efforts,  of  most  of  our  great 
raisers,  have  been  almost  solely  directed  towards  its  improve 
men.t,  and  yet,  up  to  the  present  we  have  to  confess  that  there 
is  riot  a  single  red  or  crimson  Hybrid  Tea.  fit  to  compare  with 
Horace 'Vernet,  Louis  van  Houtte,  or  Senateur  Vaisse. 


Crofs  in  tics  Valf,  of  Evesham. — The  rain  which  came  or 
May  21st,  the  warm  showers  of  last  week,  and  the  heavy  rair 
of  Thursday  and  Friday  last  have  been  very  welcome  to  gar 
deners  and  farmers  alike.  Although  there  was  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  subsoil,  the  surface  was  very  dry,  and  tin 
absence  of  rain  was  becoming  serious.  Last  week  the  growth  o 
all  crops  was  wonderfully  rapid,  and  it  would  be  difficult  t< 
over-estimate  tjie  beneficial  effects  of  the  downpour.  The  wash 
ing  the  fruit  trees  had,  on  Friday  particularly,  should  hel{ 
to  clear  them  from  blight.  Aphis  blight  has  recently  appeared 
extensively  in  many  of  the  gardens  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham 
and  has  been  laying  a  heavy  toll  upon  the  Plums.  A  grea 
deal  of  the  fruit,  has  also  fallen  off  the  Plum  trees,  arid  then 
are  many  Pear  trees  which  gave  wonderful  promise,  but  wil 
carry  very  little  fruit.  Nevertheless,  there  is  likely  to  be  ai 
abundance  of  fruit  of  all  sorts,  although  Plums  will  perhap: 
not  be  the  great  crop  at  one  time  anticipated.  Growers  art 
expecting  to  make  satisfactory  prices  all  through,  and  man; 
have  already  sold  large  quantities  of  Plums.  One  grower  soli 
100  tons  of  Plums  several  months  ago.  After  the  long  rain; 
season  of  winter,  conditions  have  greatly  favoured  the  gar 
dener,  and  the  outlook  this  season  is  very  promising. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  The  Woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad,  and  the  musk  of  the  Roses'[blown.” — Tennyson. 


Weekly  Prize 

F°R 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ? 
y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  f 
adgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
«  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 

■  ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  .article,  must  not  ? 
|  ixcekd  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  < 
I  atlier  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  S 
Considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors'  ) 
|  nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  / 
'lews;,  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
1  leners. or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers-;  < 
luccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ) 
isually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 

IN  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  / 

i  if  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  < 
i  ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  S 
ton,’’  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ( 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1-BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
/ASSEUR 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
*OSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELIIANA. 

May  7  -CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. -CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 
LAELIA  PURPURATA 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

anemone  nemorosa  major. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Eeaders’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  Nil 
Besperandum,”  for  his  article  on 
“  Three  Useful  Greenhouse  Climbers,” 
p.  520. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener. # 

In  his  introductory,  Mr.  Halshain  .makes 
out  a.  plea  for  the  production  .  of  his  book. 
He  first  divides!  mankind  into  three  classes — - 
those  who  are  born  gardeners,  those  who 
will  never  be  gardeners,  and  the  general  mass 
of  people  who  want  a  garden,  or  have  the 
ground  to  make  one  and  feel  obliged  to  do 
something  with  it.  His  hook,  therefore,  is 
intended  for  this -latter  and  very  large. class 
of  readers  who  want  to  cultivate  their  own 
ga  rdens.  He  decides  that  this  class  of  people 
Lave  little  or  no  experience  as- a  rule,  but 
find  they  possess  as  much  garden  ground 
as  they  can  manage  singlei-handed.  This 
amount  of  ground,  he  says,  may  vary  from 
an  acre  of  diggable  ground  to  that  of  twenty 
yards  of  lawn  and  a  couple' of  •  borders  along 
the  fence.  The  actual  area  of  land  which 
one  might  cultivate  satisfactorily  depends 
upon  many  things,  as  will  readily  be  taken 
for  granted.  . 

The  author  himself  thinks  that  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  can  only  be  got  out. of  a  garden,  by 
one  who  does  most  or  all  of  the  work.  He  is 
not  even  afraid  of  digging,  and  recommends 
it  as  a  splendid  exercise  for  would-be  lady 
gardeners,  so  that  after  using  the  spade,  hoe, 
and  syringe  she  will  take  quite  a  new  view 
of  the  matter.  He  recommends,  however, 
lighter  tools  for  ladies,  than  those  in  general 

O  O 

use.  Even  the  ordinary  wheelbarrow  is  a 
heavy  and  clumsy  contrivance.  To  those  en¬ 
gaged  in.  other  occupations-,  especially  of  a. 
sedentary  character,  lie  thinks  that  afternoon 
digging  is  calculated  to  clear  the  head  and 
steady  the  nerves: 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  hired  man,  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  proves  to  be  a  fly  in  the  ointment. 
He  is  even  more  severe  upon  professional 
gardeners  in  this  respect,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
“tyrannical  oppression  of  the  wealthy  by 
their  gardeners.”  We  fancy  that.  most,  profess 
sional  gardeners  will  smile  at  this  conception 
of  the  profession.  Tt  is  just  possible  to  find 
one  or  two'  masters  in  the  profession  who 
grumble  to  have  to  allow  the  Duchess  to  pick 
a  Rose  out  of  her  own  garden  ;  but.  surely 
instances  of  such  men  can  he  found  in  any 
profession. 

In  opening  his  book,  we  note  that  it  is 

*  ‘  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener.'’  By  John  Halshain. 
With  illustrations  by  Carine  Cadby,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
and  the  author.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  37,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row.  1901.  Price  Cs. 


illustrated  by  monochrome  coloured  pictures 
of  things  which  most  people  should  be  able  to 
grow,  and  also  photographic  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  troubles  with  which  amateurs 
may  bei  confronted.  There  are  also  several 
pen  and  ink  sketches,  illustrating  tools  or 
something  required  in  the  garden,  as  well  a.s 
methods  of  pruning  and  how  to  discern 
between  leaf  buds  and  flower  buds. 

In  order  to  get  a  conception  of  his  methods 
of  work  we  Lave  looked  through,  the  chapter 
on  the  .herbaceous  bolder,  amongst  others, 
and  find  him  rather  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind.  He  seems  to  regard  the  herbaceous 
border  as  having  been  overdone  of  late  years 
by  contrasting  it.  with  the  style  of  flower 
gardening  that  was  so'  much,  in  vogue !some 
years  ago.  He  would  rather,  strike  a  general 
mean  between  the  .t.woi  styles  of  gardening, 
and  let  them  lie  down  together  in  peace.  His 
border  would  be  something  between  two.  and 
six  yards  wide,  for  the  convenience  of  work¬ 
ing  and  keeping  clean.  The  ground  work,  he 
says,  should  be  completed  by  Christmas,  and 
then  left  to  settle  and  mellow  until  the 
middle  of  February,  which  he  considers  the 
best  time  for  planting.  The  plants  com¬ 
mence  growing  almost,  immediately,  and  then 
‘escape  the  inertia  of  sodden  soils  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  reader  is  advised  to  avoid  the  edge  of 
shrubberies  for  his  border,  and  also  land 
that  is  drained  and  impoverished  by  tree 
roots.  We  have,  however,  read  contrary  ad¬ 
vice,  owing  to  the  beautiful .  background 
which  borders  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubberies  furnish.  The  places  which  he 
.advises  a.s  sites  for  good  borders  are  tlie  strips 
.of  ground  surrounding  the  main  quarters  in 
the  kitchen  garden  or  borders  in  front  of 
espalier  fruit,  trees.  Live  edgings  are  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to.  dead  ones',  but  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  harbour  that,  such  edgings 
provide  for  slugs  and  other  garden  vermin. 

He  states  that,  the  herbaceous  border  may 
consist  of  perennial  plants  entirely,  thus  con¬ 
fining  it  to  the  proper  use  of  a.  herbaceous 
border.  In  certain  instances,  however,  this 
rule  may  be  departed  from  with  good  results 
in  the  formation  of  mixed  borders,  in  which 
not.  only  herbaceous  plants  but  annuals, 
flowers,  bulbs,  Roses’,  and  such  things  may  be 
allowed.  In  dealing  with  the  border  proper 
he  considers  first  whether  it  may  be  viewed 
from  one  or  both  sides,  and  in  the  event,  of 
the  former  the  taller  plants  should  be  placed 
at  the  back,  though  the  rule  may  not.  be  too 
mechanically  maintained.  It  is  good  taste 
to  reverse  the  monotony  of  the  even  grada¬ 
tion  of  heights  by  forming  in  places  bays  or 
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inlets  in  the  border  by  planting  dwarf  things  in  the  centre. 
While  he  considers  that  all  plants  should  ha.ve  sufficient,  space 
allowed  between  each,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  advocate  for 
the  planting  of  masses  of  one  kind  of  flower.  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  for  instance,  should  have  a.  square  yard  in  which  to 
develop,  Phloxes  2  ft.,  and  some  of  the  dwarfer  Bellflowers  and 
Violas  1  ft. 

He  is  equally  decisive  in  his  opinion  about  the  digging  of 
herbaceous  borders  or  otherwise,  and  describes  as  a  crime  the 
digging  of  a  perennial  border.  While  this  may  or  may  not  be 
strictly  correct  in  certain  instances,  according  to  the  style, 
.nevertheless  there  are  cases  in  which  borders  may  be  dug  to 
advantage',  not.  necessarily  deeply,  but  such  as  will  serve  to 
renew  the  soil  where  it  is  inclined  to  settle  down,  too*  firmly. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  gives  some  sound  advice  about 
the  renovation  of  individual  plants  at  fairly  frequent,  intervals. 
This  may  be  once  in  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  kind, 
but  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  dug  and  otherwise 
ameliorated  before  replanting  the  clump.  He  thinks  this  can 
be  overdone,  as  many  people  go  to  extremes  in  the  matter,  but 
by  the  partial  renovation  above  described  lie  considers  it  quite 
possible  to;  keep  borders  in  full  beauty  without  drastic  and 
frequent  alterations. 

We  quite  agree  with  him  when,  he  speaks  of  the  peril  of 
digging  up  Paeonies  at  frequent  intervals,  a, a  those  Paeonies 
which  'form  the  finest  bushes  are  usually  those  which  have 
occupied  the  same  site  for  many  years.  The  Christmas  Rose 
is  another  plant  that  is  often  very  badly  abused  by  frequent 
disturbances  and  mutilation  at  the  roots.  Good  advice  also'  in 
the  replanting  of  clumps  is  the  preservation  of  the  outer  por¬ 
tions,  which  are  usually  the  younger  and  more  vigorous.  Other 
advice  is  given,  concerning  the  use1  of  the  spade,  the  knife,  or 
the  hands,  according  to  the  plant  to  be  divided.  Some  plants 
are  also,  incapable  of  satisfactory  propagation  by  division,  and 
some  of  these  are  pointed  out. 

At.  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  gives  a  fairly  representative 
list  of  the  herbaceous  plants  that  everyone  should  grow,  and 
the  information  given  is  generally  so  good  that  lie  must  have 
had  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  plants.  We  take  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  to  the  statements  that  the  Day  Lily  is  a 
bulbous  plant,  and  that  Chrysanthemum  maximum  is  the 
“  tallest  ”  Oxeye  Daisy.  If  he  had  said  largest  this  would  have 
been  correct,  as  it  relates  to  the  flower.  He  also  makes  an 
amusing  remark  that,  the  changing  of  well-known  names  is  a 
“  favourite  diversion  of  high  horticultural  authorities.” 

By  looking  into  the  next  chapter  dealing  with  the  hotbed, 
we  note  that  he  discusses  what  should  be  done,  what  should 
not  be  done,  and  the  most  suitable  material  for  the  making  of 
a  hotbed  of  a  durable  character.  In  all  these  his  instructions 
are  both  clear  and  practical.  He  speaks  like  an,  amateur  of 
fairly  large  experience  and  anxious  to,  help  his  fellow-gardeners. 
In  illustrating  his  remarks,  he  is,  an  adept  at  metaphor,  and 
with  many  people  this,  will  be  regarded  as  serving  to'  give 
point  to  the  knotty  points'  of  difficulties  in  gardening.  There 
can  be  n.o,  question  that  .a  hot, bed  is:  one  of  the  most  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  furnishing  of  a,  garden  which  an  amateur  could 
employ,  as  it  enables  him  to  dispense  largelv  with  the  glass¬ 
houses  which  he  cannot  procure  or  attend  to  if  he  had  the  means 
of  possessing  them.  We  think  the  book,  on  the  whole,  will 
furnish  many  useful  and  reliable  hints,  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  _ _ _ _ 

Potatos  from  the  Continent. — For  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  5,666,169cwt.  of1  Potatos  were  imported  into  this 
country.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  the  amount 
was  l,943,132owt. ,  and  for  the  year  before  1, 407, 497c wt,.  “The 
English  garden  crop  was  small,”  said  a  Covent  Garden  dealer 
recently,  “  and  growers  held  their  stocks  in  view  of  a  great  rise 
in  price!  Then"  the  Continent  began  to  send  large  quantities, 
and  the  price  went  down.  There  have  been  fluctuations  since, 
and  prices  have  naturally  been  low.  The  advent  of  new  Potatos, 
however,  alters  everything.” 


Laelia  Purpurata  Queen  Alexandra. 

(, See  Supplement.) 

The  above  species  of  Laelia,  is  but  moderately  variable  in  its 
native  habitat,  judging  by  the  specimens  of  it  which  we  see 
amongst  importations.  Some  of  those  already  in  cultivation 
are,  however,  both  choice  and  handsome.  The  chief  varia¬ 
tions  consist,  in  the  lighter  or  darker  colours  of  the  dowel's. 

At:  the  Temple  Show,  oh  May  31st,  we  noticed  'the  most,  dis¬ 
tinct,  white  variety  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  above  named.  The 
sepals,  petals',  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lip  were  pure  white. 
Indeed,  the  only  colour  observable  were  some  light,  purple  lines 
on  the  pale  yellow  throat  of  the  interior  of  the  tube  of  the  lip. 
Others  who  observed  this  choice  and  unique  variety  were 
unanimous  in  considering  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  Orchids 
in  the  exhibition,  and  placed  it  almost  at  a,  fabulous  sum.  The 
variety  turned  up  in  the  group  of  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,,  who  informed  us  that,  the  variety  was  taken  cut 
of  an  importation  of  the  species. 

Our  readers  will  best  recognise  the  value  of  this  variety  bv 
comparing  it  with  some  of  the  choicer  light-coloured  varieties 
already  in  cultivation,  and  which  have  received  names.  One 
of  the  finest,  of  these  older  varieties  is  L.  purpurata,  Schroederae. 
The  sepals  and  petals  in  this  instance  are  pure  white,  but  the 
lip  is  of  a  pale  magenta,  colour,  and  the  lines'  in  the  throat  are 
intensified  to  crimson.  L.  purpurata  alba,  also  figures  a,s  a 
white  variety,  but  it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  inasmuch  as  the  lip  retains  its  usual  colour,  though 
very  much  paler  than  in  the  type'.  Most  cultivators  who  can 
posses®  themselves;  of  L.  p.  russelliana  think  very  highly  of  it, 
but  after  all  it  can  only  be  described  as  a  delicately-coloured 
variety.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new  variety  which 
turned  up  at  the  Temple  Show  is  the  most,  nearly  pure  albino 
which  has  yet  turned  up  in  the  species,  and  the  possessors  may 
well  feel  proud  of  it. 


Our  Rock  Garden  and  Some  of  its  Gems. 

It  is  wonderful  what  improvements  can  be  effected  on  a 
place  by  a  little  well-applied  labour.  Many  hideous  eyesores 
can,  by  a,  little  ingenuity  be  turned  into,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  estate. 

A  few  years  ago  the  present  site  of  our  rock  garden  was  a  dis¬ 
used  rubbish  heap1,  overgrown  with  Nettles-,  Docks,  Bishop 
weed,  and  many  other  undesirable  weeds  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  how  a,  beautiful  bank  of  varied  hues,  and  the  Mecca 
of  all  visitors.  Its  one  fault  is  that  it  nearly  all  faces  due 
south,  and  thus  many  rare  alpinesi  as  well  as  Ferns  refuse  to- 
thrive  with  us.  Part  of  it,  is  also  almost  perpendicular,  so  in 
hot,  dry  weather  watering  is  a  rather  serious  item.  The  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  seldom  lose  a  plant 
through  damp  during  winter. 

About,  one-third  a1  the  work  was  done  before  I  took  charge 
here,  and  as  it  was-  more  as  an  experiment,  than  anything 
else  the  work  was  undertaken,  none  of  the  rarer  alpines.  found 
a  place  in  it.  That  it  has  done  exceedingly  well  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  at  present  it,  is  a  lovely  sight.  ,  The  newer  parts, 
the  work  on,  which  wasi  only  finished  a  year  ago,  look  less 
furnished,  but  all  the  same  will,  through  time,  get  well  filled 
and  equally  attractive  to  the  average  visitor.  Of  course,  as 
I  said,  all  the  finer  varieties  are  in  the  new  portions,  and  as 
many  of  these  art  anything  but  robust  growers',  we  shall  require 
to  exercise  a  large  amount,  of  patience  before  the  whole  is 
properly  furnished. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  briefly  some-  of  the  gems 
that  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  most  casual  visitor.  I 
may  say  that  we  do  not  claim  to  have  formed  a  “  collection, 
but  rather  a  “selection.”  Adonis  ■  vernalisi  has  large  yellow 
flowers,  wonderfully  effective.  Several  of  the  Alyssums  are 
very  bright,  A.  saxatile  being  about,  the  best  for  colour.  An- 
drosaces  are  veiy  beautiful,  but  rather  difficult  to-  keep  through 
the  winter.  A.  lanuginosa,  does  best  here.  The  Anemones  aie 
a  host  in  themselves.  A.  apennina,  is  about  we  first  we  have 
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in  bloom,  and  it  makes  a  great  show.  The  A.  nemerosa  fl.  pi. 
is  very  chaste,  as  is  A.  n.  robinsoniana,  with  its  pale  blue 
flowers.  A.  narsisiflora  has  beautiful  foliage  and  white  flowers. 
The  double  Arabis  albida.  grows  like  a  weed  here,  and  is  most 
effective.  Arenaria  biflora.,  although  rather  common,  makes 
a  grand  carpet.  This  must  be  grown  in  almost  pure  sand. 

We  have  some  fine  clumps  of  Aubrietia,  of  which  the  choicer 
are  Oampbelli  (this  has  very  large,  dark  violet  flowers,  and  is 
a  grand  grower).  A.  Wallace!  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  but  a  shade  paler.  A.  taurica  is  paler  still,  but  of  fine 
size.  Fire  King  is  the  deepest  pink  we  have,  while  W.  J. 
Ingram  is  the  largest-flowered  pink.  Of  Campanulas  we  have 
a  large  number.  C.  Allionii  is  very  difficult  to  keep,  but  is 
a  gem.  C.  turbinata  has  very  large  blue  flowers,  and  is  very 
free.  C.  italica,  although  not  usually  considered  a  rock  plant, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place ;  its  deep  blue  flowers,  on  slender  wiry 
stems,  make  a  fine  mass  of  colour.  C.  pulla  is  a  very  dwarf 
variety,  with  deep-  purple  flowers.  Of  the  Alpine  Wallflowers, 
Cheiranthus  alpinus  is  by  far  the  best ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
variety  we  also  like  C.  Dilleni. 

Of  the  Cistuses  we  have  all  the  best  varieties,  and  all  are 
very  beautiful.  Dianthus  alpinus  is  very  fine,  as  is  also  D. 
deltoides,  both  pink  and  wliite,  and  D.  neglectus.  Dryas 
o'ctopetela  make®  a.  fine  green  carpet,  and  its  large  cream- 
coloured  flowers  are  very  choice.  Erinus  alpinus  and  E.  a. 
albus  are  very  useful  and  showy,  staying  in  bloom  a  good 
while.  Genista  pilosa  I  think  the  best  of  the  Brooms  for 
rock  work.  Gentiana  verna  and  G.  acaulis  do  splendidly  here, 
and  are  always  admired. 

A  few  plants  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  we  have  dotted  about 
wive  a  graceful  effect.  Hutch insia.  is  a  great  favourite,  and 
makes  a  veiy  telling  patch  near  the  front*. 

A  few  fine  clumps  of  Iberis  superba  make  a  brave  show. 
No  other  plant,  I  think,  has  such  a  pure  white  flower.  What 
is  finer  than  Lithospermum  prostratum  where  it  succeeds?  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  fast  grower.  The  alpine  Phloxes  are 
really  among  the  finest  things  wei  have  for  making  a  display. 
P.  amoena  (pink),  P.  divaricata,  P.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  P.  per¬ 
fection,  all  different  shades  of  blue  or  lilac,  are  very  fine. 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus  and  P.  C.  purpurea  are  little  beauties. 
Among  Primulas  we  have  helvetica,  nivalis,  cashmeriana,  rosea, 
and  sikkimensis,  and  all  are  good,  ltamondia  pyrenaica  m 
with  us  rather  a  shy  bloomer,  but  is  this  year  very  fine.  Of 
Saxifrages  we  have  S.  burseriana,  S.  Wallacei,  S.  Hirculus,  S. 
sancta,  S.  granulata  fl.  pi.,  S.  oppositifolia  pyreniaca,  and  its 
white  form,  also  S',  pyramidalis  and  macnabiana.  These  two 
latter  are  nearly  similar  in  the  flower,  except  that  macnabiana 
is  spotted  with  red. 

Space  forbids  mention  of  any  others,  but  I  may  return  to 
the  subject  at  some  future  time.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Scottish  Challenge  Trophy. 

Some  time  ago  we  made  a  note  of  the  Challenge  Trophy 
which  is  to  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  September  Show 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  This  trophy  is  to 
be  offered  along  with  the  first  prize  of  £15  and  gold  badge  for 
eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  not.  more  than  two  of  any  variety. 
The  cup  is  valued  at  50  guineas,  and  will  become  the  property 
of  the  competitor  who  wins  it  three  times.  The  cup  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  May  Show  of  the  society,  and  excited  consider¬ 
able  interest.  It  is  a  handsome  piece  of  work  manufactured 
in  solid  silver  by  Messrs.  Mackay  and  Chisholm,  silversmiths, 
Edinburgh,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with  runic  ornaments. 
The  upper  part  of  the  bowl  bears  representations  of  1  ine  leaves 
and  fruit,  and  the  top,  rising  between  the  arms  of  the  cup, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Scottish  Thistle,  surmounted  by  a  figure 
of  St.  Andrew,  Scotland’s  patron  saint.  The  silver  medal  of 
the  society  is  represented  by  a  figure  inserted  in  the  black 
plinth. 


Each  bunch  of  Grapes  will  be  judged  on  its  individual 
merits.  A  maximum  of  10  points  will  be  given  to  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  and  9  points  to  all  other  Muscats  and  Black 
Hamburg® ;  with  8  points  for  other  varieties.  The  bunches 
are  to  be  staged  singly,  and  the  whole  arranged  on  a  table 
space  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  in  two  tiers  2  ft.  in  width.  Superior  cul¬ 
tivation  and  finish  will  be  considered  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  The  collections  must  be  decorated  with  flowering  or 
foliage  plants  in  pots,  not  exceeding  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut 
flowers  or  foliage  in  glass  or  other  ware,  or  placed  loosely 
according  to  the  exhibitor’s  predilections.  Grape  growers  in 


Scottish  Challenge  Trothy  for  Grares. 


various  parts  of  the  country  should  be  on  their  mettle  this  year 
to  produce  the  best  samples  which  skill  can  accomplish.  The 
above  handsome  trophy  is  offered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  1, 
Waterloo  place,  Edinburgh,  and  Grape  growers  should  feel 
proud  of  such  a  liberal  donor  in  the  interests  of  the  craft. 
Hitherto  the  largest  bunches  of  Grapes  have  been  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  this  instance  quality 
must  take  preference  to  mere  size.  Other  valuable  trophies 
are  offered  elsewhere,  to  which  we  need  not  refer  on  this 
occasion. 


A  Curious  Plant.— In  the  State  of  Rio  de  J aneiro  there  is  a 
plant  known  as  the  Tillandsia.  This  plant  have  veiy  small 
seeds,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  growth  of  long,  light 
hairs  At  a  time  of  high  wind  these  seeds  are  blown  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  air,  to  take  root  and  grow  wherever  they  finally 
arrive.  Detropolis  has  recently  been  lit  by  electric  light,  the 
necessary  current  being  conveyed  by  wires  on  wooden  poles. 
Seeds  from  the  Tillandsia  have  attached  themselves  to  these 
poles  and  the  wires  themselves,  and  , owing  to  the  strong  light, 
have  there  grown  in  far  greater  luxuriance  than  usual. 
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The  Earwig. 

J ust  at-  this-  time-  this  veritable  pest-  will  be  engaged  in  the 
destruction  o-f  o-ur  cherished  plants  over  which  much  time  and 
jra-ins  have  been  taken,  and  I  should  like  to  give  the  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World  my  experience  o-f  their  behaviour 
and  how  I  have  checked  their  raid.  The  flower- pot  and 
Bamboo  traps-  are  very  useful,  but  it  not-  infrequently  happens 
that-  during  the  process  o-f  trapping  the  plants  are  paralysed  or 
destroyed.  I  am  engaged  in  the  public  line,  and  in  our  various 
small  parks  there  is  an,  inexhaustible  supply  of  these  pests, 
and,  despite  our  efforts,  in  some  years  they  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  Whole  beds  of  Dahlias  and  great  batches  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  were  entirely  denuded  of  their  growths  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  space  of  tune,  leaving  -the  plants  to-  make  a 
fresh  start  from  the  base.  Some  live  years  ago  I  noticed 
that  a  border  planted  with  Dahlias  escaped  unscathed,  and 
further,  that  it  was  watered  overhead  by  one  of  the  park- 
keepers-  in  the  late  evening  when  engaged'  in  attending  to-  his 
own  plot  attached  to  his-  house,  and  from  that  time  o-ur  plant-s¬ 
have  received  similar  treatment  until  making  rapid  growth, 
when  the  earwigs  leave  them  severely  alone. 

It  plainly  shows  and  proves  conclusively  that  they  abhor 
wet-,  and  that  objects  kept  damp  during  thei  n-iglit  are  fre-d 
from  their  attack. 

A  naturalist,  writing  in  the  “Gardeners’  Chronicle”  some 
years  ago-,  said  the  earwig  was-  misjudged,  and  that  in  reality  it 
subsisted  on  dead  insects  and  grubs.  In  reply,  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that-  there  were  a  large  number  of  vegetarians 
among  them,  and  that  if  the  naturalist  in  question  took  a 
bull’s-eye  lantern  in  the-  late  evening  into-  his  Dahlia,  plot,  go-t 
quite  close  to  the  plant-  to  be  examined,  and  t  urned  on  the  light, 
he  wo-uld  -seie  them  drop  off  simultaneously.  ■ 

I  am  altogether  too  dense  to  explain  what  other  mission 
these  fellows-  have-  on  earth  hut  destruction. 

Walter  H.  Aggett. 


Fresh  Vegetables. 

A  garden  is  considered  a  luxury  by  many ;  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  dispute  the  fa-c-t  of  its  being  such.  If  a-  lqxury,  it-  is 
not  necessarily  an  expensive  -one,  there  being  many  much 
more  so,  and  tlio-se  who  have  once  possessed  a  good  garden,  and 
have  been  well  served  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
balance  is  not  all  against  the  garden.  Those  spending  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  or  near  to  a  large  town  can  obtain 
all  they  need  in  the  way  of  vegetables  either  direct  from  the 
markets  or  shops,  but  dwellers  in  small  towns  and  villages 
are  not  nearly  so-  fortunate  in  this  respect.  In  any  case,  those 
who  own  a-  good  garden  have  a  decided  advantage  on  the  seo-re 
of  freshness,  and  this  in  vegetables-  is-  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  a-s  largely  affecting  the  quality.  At  a  rule,  the  private 
gardener  is  not  ca-lle-d  upon  to-  sup-p-ly  vegetables  by  weight,  and 
does  not,  or  ought  not-,  to  keep  them  until  they  are  overgrown 
and  past-  their  best  before  sending  them  to  the  table.  There 
are  a  good  many  growers  who-  seem  to  think  more  of  size  than 
of  freshness. 

Changing  from  generalities  to-  particulars,  I  will  first  allude 
to  the  humble  yet  popular  spring  Cabbage.  No-t  so  many 
years  ago-  very  few  of  these  found  their  way  to  the  dining¬ 
rooms  of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  nowadays,  thanks  to  the 
improvements  effected  and  better  judgment  exercised  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  kitchen,  many  mo-re  a-re  e-ate-m. 
Large,  close,  and  blanched  hearts  of  thes-e  are  not  by  any 
means  the  best,  nor  is  it  wise  to  delay  cutting  till  there  is  a 
great  quantity  fit  to  cut.  Better  by  far  gro-w  the  plants 
rather  thickly,  and  commence  cutting  when  the  heart-s  are 
quite  small  and  tender.  These,  when  properly  cooked,  are 
of  delicate  flavour,  and  by  beginning  to  cut  early  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  is  obtained.  Cauliflowers,  which  ought  also  to  be  in 
season  now,  are  at-  their  best  when  nearer  the  size  of  a,  cricket 
ball  than  a  football.  The  earliest  varieties  are  naturally  rather 
small,  but  these,  a-s  well  as  those  much  larger,  ought  to  be  kept 


closely  covered  over  with  leaves,  and  cut  before  the  “  curds  " 
are-  opening  or  become  green  in  any  way.  Cut  early,  cooked, 
and  served  entire,  they  are  much  superior  in  quality  to  any 
that  have  to-  be  trimmed  or.  divided  prior  to  being  boiled. 
The  Asparagus  season  has  now  drawn  to  a  close.  I  will  only 
remark  on  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  shoots  cut  and 
used  the  same  day  to  any  that  have  been  kept  for  two  or  three 
days-.  The  former  is  by  far.  the  most  succulent-  a-nd  delicately 
flavoured. 

Peas-  will  shortly  be  plentiful,  and  these  again  should  be 
used  a-s  fresh  as  possible.  All  in  a  dish  should  he  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  one  age  and  one  variety,  a-nd  if  properly  cooked 
and  -served  hardly  any  fault  can  be  found  with.  them.  Broad 
Beans  o-ught-  to-  be  gathered  when  the  s-eed  is  about-  three-parts 
grown,  though  some  prefer  them  even  younger  than  that- ; 
then,  if  served  with  their  skins  removed,  they  are  almost  equal 
to,  and  a  good  change  with,  Peas.  French  or  Kidney  Beans 
soon  become  ol-d  and  stringy  if  not  kept  closely  gathered.  If 
the'p-ods  fail  to  snap-  o-tf  sharp  when  tried  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  they  are  not-  fit  to  send  to  the  table.  Much  the-  same 
remarks:  a-pp-ly  toi  Runner  Beams. 

Few  need  to  be  t-old  -that  quite  young  Carrots  are-  the  best, 
these  rightly  being  a  much-prized  vegetable  in  most  establish¬ 
ments.  The  beds  may  be-  drawn  from  when  the  roots  are  no 
longer  than  Radishes,  this  in  many  instances  being  the  only 
form  of  thinning  adopted.  At  this  time  o-f  the  ye-ar,  only 
quit-ei  young  Tumip-s  a-rei  fit-  to-  serve  as  a  vegetable-.  Quite 
fresh  Tomato-spare  a-lways  superior  to  any  kept  several  days 
after  they  have  coloured  properly,  and  it  is-  very  certain  old, 
flabby,  and  se-edy  Cucumbers  are  neither  good  nor  wholesome. 
Lettuce  and  -other  s-alading  are  mo-st  c-risp  a-nd  pleasing  when 
cut-  a  short  time  before  being  eaten.  Globe  Artichokes  will 
so-on  be  abundant-.  I  do-  not-  advise  cutting  the  very  young 
heads  unless-  t-o-  avoid  a  glut,  as  those  fully  grown,  hut  not  old. 
are-  the  most  succulent.  Very  large  Mu-s-hrooms  are  no-t-  much 
in  demand,  preference  being  given  to  any  about  the  size  of  a 
oro-wni ;  to  le-a-ve  them  longer  on  the  beds  is  to-  risk  their 
becoming  maggoty  and  useless.  J.  W.  J. 


Corydalis  tomentosa. 

In  Vo-1.  XX.,  page  757  o-f  Tiie  Gardening  World  we  gave 
an  illustration-  o-f  the  above  new  plant  recently  introduced 
from  Western  China.  That  had  been  grown  in  pots,  but  at 
the  s-a-me  time  others  lia-d  been  planted  out  on  the  rockery  a-t 
Kew,  with  the  object-  of  testing  their  hardiness.  Those  plants 
are  now  in-  bloom,  as-  they  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
having  suffered  no-  da-mage-  through  the  winter.  Seeing  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  frost,  and  none-  o-f  any  duration,  last 
winter,  this  might  not  be  considered  a-  great-  test  as  to  hardi¬ 
ness.  The  mildness  of  our  winters,  however,  is-  rea-lly  very7 
trying,  bo-th  to-  plants  which  come  from  fairly  warm  countries 
and  also-  plants  which  come  from  very  cold  and  high  elevations. 
This  is  due  to-  the  fact  that  mild  weather  stimulates-  the-  leaf 
and  ro-ot  action  at  a  time-  when-  the  plants  should  be  perfectly 
at  rest.  After  that  the  danger  arises  if  we  'should  happen  to 
get  a  spell  of  cold  weather  accompanied  by  frost  late  in  spring. 
On  the:  other  hand,  plants-  that  are  perfectly  a-t-  rest,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  determine,  are  more  likely  to  escape  such 
calamities.  At  present  the  flower-stems  vary  from  2  in.  to 
5  in.  in  length,  a-nd  are  furnished  with  hea-utiful  yello-w 
flowers.  This,  of  course-,  is  -shorter  growth,  and  wo-uld  be 
produced  by  the  a-id  of  a  cold  h-o-use  or  frame.  Nevertheless, 
the  yellow  flowers-  are  sufficiently  large  and  bright  to-  be 
worthy  o-f  a  place  on-  the  ro-ckery.  The  white  and  downy 
character  o-f  the  leaves  marks  them  off  as  distinct  from  other  : 
members  of  the  genus-  with  which  wei  are-  acquainted. 


Damage,  by  a  Gale.— Great  damage  has  been  done  to  fruit 
trees  throughout  Fifeshire  by  a  severe  gale.  Gooseberry  bushes 
seem  to  have  suffered  most. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

June  28lh. 

The  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  well  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  including  such  stove  and  greenhouse  sub¬ 
jects  as  Streptocarpus,  tuberous  Begonias,  Kalanchoe,  Crotons, 
Alocasias,  and  Orchids,  the  latter  being  in  fair  quantity  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  Carnations,  including  Malmaisons,  were 
also  well  represented.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  in  strong 
form,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  were  represented  by  a 
great  variety  of  types,  including  Irises,  Lilies,  Delphiniums, 
Paeonies,  Kniphofias,  etc,  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs  were  not 
overlooked.  Strawberries  and  Pineapples  were  amongst  the 
fruits  shown. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited’,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  set  up  a  group  of  Laeliocattleyas,  including  Lc. 
dominiana  langleyensis,  Lc.  canhamiana,  Lc.  exoniensis,  Lc. 
wellsiana,  and  Lc.  Eximia.  The  white  flowers  of  Sobralia  Yeitchi 
with  yellow  throat  were  also  .highly  conspicuous  ;  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae  Wageneri  was  fine-  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group  of 
Orchids  liberally  mixed  with  Palms,  etc.  Some  of  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  Orchids  were  Laeliocattleya  Martinetti,  Lc.  canhamiana, 
Lc.  Aphrodite,  and  Lc.  Acis.  The  first  named  was  shown  in 
some  variety.  A  fine  Acineta  had  a  long  raceme  of  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  staged 
a  mixed  group  of  Orchids,  including  splendidly  flowered  pieces 
of  Cattleya  Men  lelii  and  Laeliocattleya  canhamiana  (seven 
flowers).  Choice  also  were  Lc.  arnoldiana,  Lc.  Hippolyta, 
Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  and  Oncidiuim  leucochilum.  Cattleya 
Mendelii  had  sixteen  expanded  flowers.  The  blooms  of  Phalae- 
nopsis  rimestadiana  were  of  grand  size.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye), 
Tring  Park,  Tring,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  Masdevallias  and 
other  Orchids.  Ambngst  the  Masdevallias  we  noted  M.  mus- 
cosa,  M.  ehimaera,  M.  courtauldiana,  M.  caudato-Estradae,  M. 
calura,  M.  Cassiope,  M.  Henrietta,  and  many  other  species  and 
hybrids.  Yery  fine  was  Laeliocattleya  dominiana  Tring  Park 
var.,  with  a  huge  velvety  crimson  lip.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  the  pretty  Cypripedium  Io  x  vexil 
larium,  also  Odontoglossum  harryo-crispum,  0.  crispum 
Britannia,  with  handsomely  blotched  flowers. 

M.  Ch.  Yuylsteke,  Looehristi,  Belgium,  sent  over  Odonto¬ 
glossum  bellatulum,  0.  ardentissimum,  O.  concinnum,  O.  meri- 
ficum,  and  others. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield, 
Woking,  staged  a  light  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  Pallas  Westfield  var. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  sent  a  hybrid  Laeliocattleya. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hills  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Ringham),  Redleaf,  Pens- 
hurst,  had  a  fine  group  of  Aliltonia  vexillaria.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  ' 

Floral  Committee. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Warren 
House,  Hayes,  Kent,  staged  a  small  group  of  new  varieties 
of  Carnation,  including  Yeller  Gal,  Lady  Lichfield,  and  other 
Malmaison  sorts. 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  Herts,  staged  a  group  of  Streptocarpus  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  hall.  The  plants  were  mostly  in  large  pots, 
and  made  splendid  plants  laden  with  flowers.  The  different 
varieties  were  separated  into  little  groups  of  a  colour,  or  all  the 
pink  varieties  were  placed  together,  the  whites,  purples,  etc., 
m  like  manner.  Alost  of  the  flowers  were  of  large  size,  and  each 
stem  carried  several  flowers.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Aledal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
staged  a  large  group  of  Crotons,  representative  of  the  various 
types,  the  broad  and  the  narrow-leaved  kinds  being  judiciously 
intermixed.  \  ery  fine  broad-leaved  sorts  were  Mars,  Delight, 
Lugene  Chantrier,  Sunshine,  Alexander  III.  Attraction,  etc. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  charming  group  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  such  as  Sweet  ’Wil¬ 
iams  and  English  Irises,  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and 
\Y11:  ^lmileck  Very  charming  were  the  Auricula-eyed.  Sweet 

i  lams  and  a  pale  salmon  variety,  the  young  flowers  of  which 


were  white.  I  he  English  Irises  were  of  numerous  named  varie¬ 
ties.  They  had  another  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects, 
each  kind  forming  a  group  by  itself.  Fine  shrubs  were  Cornus 
Kousa,  Rose  Lucy,  and  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  Alont  Blanc, 
the  latter  being  sweetly  scented.  They  had  Kalanchoe  flammua, 
Lobelia  tenuior,  Bougainvillea  sanderiana.  etc.  (Silver  Flora 
Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  staged  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Campanulas,  Foxglo\es,  Delphiniums,  Lychnis  haageana,  Aconi- 
tum  Lyccctonum,  Galega  officinalis  compacta,  Gaillardias,  and 
an  interesting  collection  of  alpines.  They  also  had  cut  blooms 
of  tuberous  Begonias. 

Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  London,  N.,  set  up  a 
fine  collection  of  early  flowering  Gladioli.  Yery  handsome 
variet’es  were  G.  rosea  maculata,  Blushing  Brid?,  Peach  Blossom, 
and  Lord  Grey,  all  characterised  by  a  dark  blotch  on  a  lighter 
ground.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Air.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  collection  of  Pinks,  in¬ 
cluding  laced  varieties  of  the  florist.  Little  Gem  was  a  small 
or  even  pigmy  white  variety. 

Mr.  At.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  fine  bunches  of  Lilium  Mar- 
tagon  album,  Campanula  Aloorheimi,  Iris  laevigata  in  variety. 
Delphiniums,  etc.  Yery  profusely  berried  was  Coriaria  japonica, 
the  so-called  berries  being  salmon-red.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged  a  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  group  or  collection  of  21  varieties  of 
Cupid  Sweet  Peas.  Choice  varieties  were  Stella  Morse,  Alice 
Eckford,  Pr.nce  of  Wales,  Royalty,  Alauve  Queen,  Her  Majesty, 
etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  fine  group  of  Malmaison 
and  other  Carnations.  They  had  a  new  one  named  Aliss  Alex¬ 
andra  James,  with  huge  flowers  made  up  of  many  petals,  and 
considered  to  be  the  first  true  yellow  Alalmaison.  Other  fine 
varieties  were  Albion,  Lord  Rosebery,  Princess  of  WTales,  Jane 
Seymour,  etc.  Yery  distinct  was  Asparagus  medeoloides 
myrtifolia. 

Alessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  had  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Roses,  including 
immense  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ben 
Cant,  Robert  Scott,  Alice  Lindsell,  etc.  The  new  single 
Alaharajah  was  also  highly  conspicuous,  being  5  in.  across. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  a 
splendid  group  of  English  Irises,  including  such  choice  varieties 
as  La  Renommee,  Perdita,  Blondin,  Rembrandt,  The  Pearl,  etc. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  large  group 
of  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Alocasias,  and  others  of  that 
class.  Flowering  Anthuriums  and  Malmaison  Carnations 
brightened  the  foliage  plants.  Fine  Caladiums  were  Candklum, 
B.  S.  W’illiams,  and  Mine.  Imbert  Koechlin.  (Silver  Banksian 
Aledal. ) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  staged 
a  splendid  collection  of  garden  and  exhibition  Roses.  Yery 
choice  varieties  were  Camoens,  Alme.  Perney,  Papa  Gontier, 
L’ldeale,  Moss  Prolific,  Alacrantha  (single),  Carmine  Pillar 
(single),  Alme.  Pierre  Cochet,  Alme.  Ravary,  Una  (single),  Alme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  William  Allan  Richardson,  and  many  others. 
(Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  R.  WTallace  and  Co.,  Ivilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
had  a  splendid  collect:on  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including 
grand  bunches  of  Iris  Alonspur,  Lilium  tigrinum,  L.  mona- 
delphum  szovitzianum,  Iris  juncea,  I.  Monnieri,  Eremurus 
Bungei,  Ixias,  Centaurea  pulchra  major,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  Georje  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Alaidstone,  staged  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Delphiniums  in  named  varieties.  They  also  had  a 
collection  of  garden  Roses,  set  up  in  bunches.  ATery  fine  were 
Leuchtstern,  Papillon,  Liberty,  Paul’s  Single  White,  Safrano, 
Jersey  Beauty,  etc. 

Alessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  also  had  a  group  of  Figs  and 
Grapes  in  pots,  the  Figs  being  ripe.  A  group  of  Carnations  in 
front  of  the  fruit  included  The  Alikado,  a  bright  scarlet  and 
very  attractive  new  variety. 

Air.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  AAroodbridge  Nursery,  Ipswich,  set  up  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Irises,  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Campanulas,  Inula  glan- 
dulosa,  etc. 

Alessrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  had  one  of 
their  splendid  collections  of  Delphiniums,  which  they  have  been 
improving  for  many  years  past.  Grand  varieties  were  Norman 
Hirst,  Aurora,  Britannia,  Athos,  David  Todd,  Lord  Avebury, 
Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  John  Forrest,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
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Rothschild,  Dorothy  Kelway,  Edward  VII.,  etc.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  group  of 
the  new  Verbena  Princess  of  Wales,  with  handsome  violet 
flowers.  They  had  a  larger  gx'oup  of  Carnations,  Liliums, 
and  herbaceous  plants  on  the  floor.  Grand  Malmaisons  were 
Maggie  Hodgson,  Nautilus,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  The 
Churchwarden,  etc.  Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Eremurus 
robustus,  Water  Lilies,  and  Liliums  in  great  variety  were 
features  of  the  hardy  plants.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Dracaena  san- 
deriana,  Alocasias,  Ficus  elastica,  Axalia  Veitchi  gracillima, 
Maranta  kerchoveana,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  exhibited  a  small  group 
of  Rose  Zephirin  Drouot,  a  remarkably  sweet-scented  Rose. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  set  up 
a  grand  bank  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Paeonies,  English  Irises,  Ixlas,  Butterfly  Calochorti, 
Heuchera  sanguinea  splendens,  Eryngium  Olivierianum 
superbum,  etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  fancy  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  Of  the  latter  tine 
varieties  were  Miss  Winchester,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Albion,  Ida, 
Lucifer,  Ajax,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged 
a  grand  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  fine 
bunches  of  Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena,  Lilium  Hansoni,  L. 
monadelphum  szovitzianum,  Spiraea  Aruncus,  Heuchera  san¬ 
guinea,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had  a  collection 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Deutzias,  Robinias,  Elms, 
Escallonias,  Weigelas,  Spiraeas,  Sambucus,  Purple-leaved 
Peach,  etc.  They  also  had  some  Lilies. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  E.  Mill),  Coombe  House, 
Croydon,  had  a  fine  group  of  a  tuberous  Begonia  in  many  hybrid 
varieties,  with  drooping  flowers,  single  and  double,  and  suitable 
for  basket  work. 

Petit  and  Vegetaele  Committee. 

Lord  Llangattock  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  The  Hendre, 
Monmouth,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Strawberries  and  14  Pine¬ 
apples.  Tire  latter  were  of  the  variety  Ripley  Queen,  and  would 
weigh  from  4  lb.  to  6  lb.  each.  The  Strawberries  were  The 
Laxton,  Leader,  and  Royal  Sovereign. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  including  the  new  one  named  Laxton’s  Reward,  a  large 
and  handsome-looking  fruit. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  sixty-fifth  anniversary  festival  dinner  of  the  above  insti¬ 
tution  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Tuesday  last,  under 
the  presidency  of  Hairy  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  In  more  than 
one  respect  the  aniversary  was  a  record  in  its  annals,  there 
beincr  over  two  hundred  present.  Supporting  the  chair  were  J . 
Colman,  Esq.,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  and  Arthur  W.  Sutton, 
Esq.  V.M.H.  Amongst  those  present  we  also  noted  Messrs. 
Tames  H  Veitch,  Edward  Sherwood,  L.  G.  Sutton,  George  A. 
Dickson,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  W.  Y.  Baker,  D.W.  Thomson,  N.  F. 
Barnes,  II.  B.  May,  James  W  alker,  J.  W.  Barker,  P.  R.  Lari, 
W  H  Barr  W  Iceton,  Arnold  Moss,  George  Munro,  Peter 
Kay,  W.  A.' Nutting.  J.  H.  Weeks,  S.  Mortimer,  Corry,  and 

many  others  of  the  fraternity.  rr.  „  u  T, 

After  the  dinner  the  Chairman  proposed  The  King,  Ills 
Queen  ”  “The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  Members 
of  the  Royal  Family,”  in  due  course,  all  of  which  were  heartily 
received  He  afterwards  rose  to  propose  “  Continued  Prosperity 
to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  He  said  that 
a  festival  like  this  was  an  important  occasion  for  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  When  we  look  back,  we  are  sorry  we  have  not  done 
more  for  our  fellow  men.  He  looked  upon  all  as  consenting  one 
laroe  family.  He  felt  sure  that  everyone  present  hoped  that  the 
association  would  continue  to  prosper.  A  programme  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  institution  was  distributed  during  the 
evening,  and  he  hoped  everyone  would  take  it  home  and  carefully 

When  the  institution  was  founded  in  1839,  a  special  set  of 
rules  was  made  to  serve  for  its  guidance,  and  these  are  still  m 
use  with  slight  alterations  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
At  present  there  were  207  pensioners  on  the  list,  whom  they  had 
to  support.  The  first  president  of  the  institution  was  the  first 


Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  several  important  men  had  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  If  such  an  institution  was  necessary  in  1839,  it 
was  still  more  necessary  now.  The  institution  is  decidedly  a 
national  one  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  disabled  gardeners, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  is  purely  a  benevolent 
institution.  They  never  looked  into  the  religion  of  applicants 
for  assistance,  their  needs  being  solely  the  recommendation  in 
this  case.  They  maintained  no  expensive  building  beyond  the 
necessary  office,  all  the  rest  of  the  subscriptions  and  donations 
being  spent  on  the  gardeners. 

Of  the  above  number  86  were  widows  of  gardeners.  Five  of 
the  pensioners  were  totally  blind,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  about  the  necessity  for  helping  them.  Two  of 
them  were  over  ninety  years  of  age ;  forty-six  were  between  the 
ages  of  eighty  and  ninety,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  The  institution  required  £3,796  every  year 
to  keep  these  pensioners.  About  £830  was  derived  from  invest¬ 
ments.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  something  between 
£1,500  and  £1,600,  so  that  their  income  was  altogether  about 
£2,300.  They  had  morally  pledged  themselves  to  keep  these 
two  hundred  and  seven  pensioners  in  comfort.  He  hoped  they 
would  never  be  without  a  reserve.  One  of  the  present  pen¬ 
sioners  was  put  on  the  list  in  1862..  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  a  subscriber  of  a  guinea  annually  for  eighteen  years.  His 
widow  is  still  living  and  had  drawn  from  the  funds  £332.  The 
two  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  paid  £668. 

At  this  point  he  read  some  letters  of  thanks  from  the  pen¬ 
sioners,  showing  positively  how  grateful  they  were  for  being 
supported  in  their  day  of  misfortune.  At  the  last  election  some¬ 
thing  like  thirty-nine  candidates  were  unsuccessful.  The  pen¬ 
sioners  were  paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  but  two  othei  funds 
had  more  recently  been  founded  for  the  benefit  of  unsuccessful 
candidates  at  the  election.  These  funds  were  the  Victorian  Era 
Fund  and  the  Samaritan  Fund  respectively.  In  e^cli  case  the 
principal  invested  could  not  be  drawn  upon,  but  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  were  granted  sums  arising  from  the  interest. 

Subscribers  who  had  paid  into  the  institution  for  the  gieatest 
number  of  years  were  now  put  at  the  top  of  the  poll  pre\  ious  to 
the  election  by  the  granting  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
they  bad  subscribed.  This,  he  considered,  should  encouiage 
gardeners  to  subscribe  while  young.  At  this  point  he  mentioned 
their  indebtedness  to  the  auxiliary  branches,  such  as  Bath  and 
Bristol,  Worcester,  Liverpool,  Reading,  and  Exeter.  They  had 
subscribers  abroad  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  even  m 
America.  He  referred  also  with  pride  to  the  munificence  of  his 
o-ood  friend  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  towards  the  institution,  and 
he  understood  that  he  had  given  £500  also  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund.  He  hoped  there  would  be  half  a  dozen 
people  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Sherwood.  He  would  con¬ 
clude  his  speech  by  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Books,  “  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  considers  the  poor,”  and  “  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.”  In  wishing  success  to  the  institution  and  long- 
continued  prosperity,  he  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of 
George  A.  Dickson,  Esq.,  V.M.H. 

“  Horticulture  in  all  its  Branches  ”  was  proposed  by  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  who  made  some  genial  and  pertinent 
remarks  concerning  horticulture.  -I.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
(teasurer  of  the  R.H.S.)  replied  for  horticulture,  and  spoke  in 
a  humorous  vein,  placing  himself  in  lieu  of  horticulture.  He 
considered  this  would  be  a  poor  life  if  it  were  not  for  the 
blessings  of  horticulture,  as  it  would  be  without  fruits,  'egi 
tables,  "flowers,  trees,  etc.,  which  conferred  such  blessings  on 
mankind.  He  hoped  the  servants  of  horticulture,  meaning 
hardeners,  would  not  be  overlooked  in  their  day  of  need. 

°  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  V.M.H.,  next  proposed  “  Our 
Chairman,”  which  he  did  in  very  genial  and  highly  compli¬ 
mentary  terms.  He  recounted  the  fact  that  Wednesday  would 
be  the  chairman’s  birthday,  and  gave  a  brief  'account  of  his 
career  at  school,  both  in  this  country  and  Germany.  The  result 
of  that  education  was  that  the  chairman  had  easily  taken  the 
foremost  place  in  horticulture,  and  was  one  of  the  great  friends 
of  gardeners.  He  took  part  in  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
1866  and  since.  He  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  R.H.S. 
since  the  time  it  was  at  South  Kensington.  The  new  hall  was 
to  be  opened  on  July  22nd  by  His  Majesty  the  King.  The 
chairman  also  joined  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1868,  aiid  we  all  know  what  he  has  done  for  it  since.  He 
became  treasurer  in  1886  and  chairman  in  1894,  being  still  m 

office.  -  j  t 

At  this  point  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  J .  Ingram,  read  ou 
the  subscription  list.  The  chairman  had  given  lOOgs. ,  Mr  Sher¬ 
wood  £500,  Messrs  Sutton  and  Sons  100gs.,  J.  Gurney  Fow  er 
5CGs.,  D.  W.  Thomson  £16  14s.  6d.  Handsome  sums  had  a  so 
been  given  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
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Esq.,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Messrs.  George  A.  Dickson, 
J.  Douglas,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Barr  and  Sons,  F.  Wellesley,  W.  H. 
Massie,  Cutbush  and  Sons,  and  many  others.  Their  Covent 
Garden  friends  collected  the  handsome  sum  of  £407  14s.  This 
included  Messrs.  George  Monro,  J.  Assbee,  Messrs.  Rochford, 
and  various  others.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  the  grand 
total  of  £3,500,  which  is  certainly  the  record  for  any  one  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  annals  of  the  institution. 

After  this  the  Chairman  rose  and  said  that  he  was  deeply 
grateful  for  the  results  of  the  festival,  and  also  to  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Sutton  spoke  of  . him-  He  owed  all  his  business 
capacity  to  his  father.  Before  resuming  his  seat,  he  sincerely 
thanked  everyone  who  had  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  understand  that  the 
treasurer  of  this  institution,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  has  expressed 

his  intention  of  giving  the  fund  a  special  donation  of  £500. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association. — The  first  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow,  on  June  22ncl,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  cer¬ 
tificates  to  such  new  Pansies  and  Violas  as  might  be  deemed 
worthy.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  many  interesting 
varieties  passed' before  the  committees.  The  awards  were  as 
follow: — Fancy  Pansies:  First  Class  Certificate  to  Mrs.  Q. 
MacFadyean,  yellow-edged  (Dobbie  and  Co.)  ;  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  Jessie  L.  Arbuckle,  white-edged  (Kay)  ;  Provost 
Thomson,  bronze  colour  (Kay) ;  Mrs.  W.  Sinclair,  lemon-edged 
(Dobbie  and  Co.)  ;  Mary  B.  Wallace,  yellow-edged  (Dobbie  and 
Co.).  Show  Pansies  :  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Provost  Thomson, 
dark  self  (Kay),  and  James  Stirling,  primrose  self  (Dobbie  and 
Co.).  Violas:  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Effie,  an  improved  Butter¬ 
fly  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  and  Criffie  Smith,  in  the  way  of  Dr. 
MacFarlane  (Dobbie  and  Co.).  Next  meeting,  July  13th. 

*  *  * 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual  Picnic. — The 
annual  outing  and  picnic  will,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Miss 
A.  A.  de  Rothschild,  take  place  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  Bucks. 
The  date  fixed  for  the  picnic  is  Tuesday,  July  19th,  and  the 
cost,  inclusive  of  railway  fare  to  and  from  Baker  Street,  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  Waddesdon  Station  to  the  manor,  dinner  and 
tea,  will  be  10s.  6d.  Ladies  are  specially  invited.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  be  convu-yed  to  Wa  Ide  alon  Manor  Station  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway,  from  Baker  Strert  Station,  Platform  No.  2. 
Dinner  and  tea  will  be  provided  at  the  Five  Arrows  Hotel,  which 
is  close  to  the  entrance  gates.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  ladies  at  the  hotel.  Kindly  let  me  know  by  Tuesday,  July 
12th,  how  many  tickets  you  will  require  for  yourself  and  friends, 
so  that  the  necessary  railway  and  other  arrangements  may  be 
made.  The  company  should  assemble  at  Baker  Street  Station 
at  10.15  a.m.,  in  time  for  the  departure  at  10.25  a.  m.  for  Wad¬ 
desdon  Manor  Station,  which  will  be  reached  at  11.40  a.m. 
At  7.50  p.m.  the  train  leaves  Waddesdon  Manor  Station  for 
Baker  Street.  The  gardens  and  grounds  at  Waddesdon  Manor 
are  of  a  very  attractive  character,  and  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  opportunity  to  inspect  them.  Should  any  be  disposed  to 
walk,  there  is  a  footpath  across  the  fields  to  Waddesdon  Manor, 
distance  about  one  mile  or  so.  The  entrance  to  the  fields  is 
close  to  the  railway  station. — Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  General 
Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Examination  in  Horticulture.— The  results  of  the  annual 
examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  now 
on  our  table.  Altogether  190  papers  were  sent  in.  Out  of  a 
maximum  of  300  marks,  those  who  obtained  250  and  upwards 
were  placed  in  the  first  class,  and  those  who  succeeded  to  this 
extent  numbered  35.  Those  who  secured  200  and  less  than 
50  were  placed  in  the  second  class.  Of  these  the  number  was 
j  Th°se  passed  in  the  third  class  numbered  62,  and  all 

°  L  +  e  hi  arks  and  upwards.  The  syllabus  is  now  some¬ 

what  more  advanced  than  it  used  to  be,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  smaller  number  of  candidates  than  presented 
emselves  last  year.  The  examiners,  however,  report  that  there 
nas  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  papers, 
hrrrf^  ??ar  ^  If  students  exhibit  better  knowledge  of  practical 
immculture,  the  questions  on  this  branch  being  better  answered 
ne  students  are  evidently  making  a  determined  effort  to  improve 
mmlukn  t  edg6  m  the  application  of  artificial  manures.  The 
question  of  conservatory  decoration  was  not  so  well  treated,  and 


many  of  them  only  gave  a  list  of  the  more  common  plants,  with 
rather  meagre  directions  for  their  cultivation.  One  of  the 
students  stands  far  ahead  of  all  the  rest  with  280  marks.  This 
is  Miss  F.  M.  Verrall,  Sunnyside,  College  Road,  Harrow.  Then 
follows  a  list  of  five  students,  each  with  275,  Swanley  College 
sending  three  out  of  the  five,  and  Warwick  College  one.  Two 
of  the  students  from  Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture, 
Chelmsford,  stand  high  in  the  list  with  260  marks.  The  other 
students  in  the  first  class  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  Swanley  College  sent  a  goodly  number  of  them,  and 
the  University  College,  Reading,  also  sent  a  number.  In  the 
second  class  some  students  come  from  Edinburgh  School  of  Gar¬ 
dening,  others  from  Holmes  Chapel,  Studley  Castle,  one  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  various  others  from  less-known  schools. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Chelmsford  students  passed  second, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  students,  most  of  whom  for  the  past 
year  were  quite  young.  The  third-class  students  are  fairly  well 
distributed,  coming  from  different  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

*  *  * 


Outing  of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners.— The 
members  of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  and  friends,  to  the  number  of  about  60, 
visited  the  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens  of  Mrs,  Nix,  at 
Tilgate,  recently,  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  there.  The 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  A.  Nix,  conducted  the 
visitors  over  the  estate,  pointing  out  and  explaining  the  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  on  the  place.  Near  the  mansion  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  forming  a  perfect 
pyramid  from  the  ground  upwards.  Another  notable  specimen 
was  an  aged  purple  Beech,  still,  of  course,  in  full  vigour.  There 
were  also  stately  Cedars,  and  Abies  nordmanniana  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  visitors.  In  the  way  of  herbaceous  plants, 
Gunnera  manicata  was  particularly  fine  on  the  margins  of  the 
lake.  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  were  also  in  great  profusion 
m  various  parts  of  the  undulating  grounds.  These  latter  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  wild  garden  and  wilderness.  The  Azaleas 
were  past  their  best,  but  suflic:ent  remained  to  show  their  oreat 
v  ariety  and  beauty.  Mr.  Nix  is  an  ardent  horticulturist,  and  is 
well  versed  in  botany,  so  that  the  society  were  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  conductor.  After  completing  an  inspection  of 
the  kitchen  garden  and  other  parts  of  the  domain,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cheal  voiced  the.  feelings  of  the  company,  thanking  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Nix  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  them  to  inspect  the  estab- 
lshment.  Mr.  Nix,  in  replying,  said  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  the  last  time  they  woull  meet  there. 


Outing  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  their  Employees  — The 

annual  excursion  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  took  place  re¬ 
cently,  when  Weymouth  was  visited,  after  an  interval  of  two 
years. 

*  *  * 

Hibrid  Carnations. — Mr.  Douglas  sent  fine  specimens  with 
dark  crimson  flowers^  of  a  hybrid  between  the  Uriah  Pike  Car- 
r>aij°S  and  ,^weet  William  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
ja,  H.S.  on  the  14th  ult.  ;  also  the  Pink,  hybridus  floribundus, 
suggesting  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the  first  hybrid  artifi¬ 
cially  made  that  is  known,  by  Mr.  Fairchild. 

*  *  * 

British  Gardeners’  Association.— The  lion.  sec.  (pro  tern.) 

°e  Brit! sh  Gardeners’  Association  asks  us  to  state,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  Selection,  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
correspondence  and  there  being  as  yet  no  paid  secretary  able  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  daily  increasing  work  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  he  hopes  that  intending  members  and  others  will  excuse 
any  delay  there  may  be  in  answering  their  letters  ;  also  that 
those  interested  in  the  association  will  render  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  by  applying  for  forms  of  application  for  membership,  etc., 
for  distribution,  or  by  sending  him  the  names  of  qualified 
gardeners  likely  to  join.  Donations  towards  the  £250  required 
for  initial  expenses  will  be  welcomed,  it  being  felt  that  when 
the  services  of  a  paid  secretary  and  offices  can  be  secured,  the 
association  will  speedily  be  able  to  make  its  presence  and  in¬ 
fluence  felt.  The  form  of  application  for  membership  are  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  by  application  to  W.  Watson,  Descanso 
House,  Kew  Road,  Kew. 
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The  CiNEM-LiuwftAPH  and  Plants.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  22nd.  ult.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Scott  had  an  exhibit  of 
plants  showing  their  movements  by  means  of  the  cinematograph. 
Under  the  eyes  the  buds  seemed  to  swell  and  develop  into  perfect 
flowers,  straightening  on  the  stalk.  With  nightfall  many  of 
them  close  as  if  in  the  act  of  going  to  sleep  for  the  night,  and 
this  phenomenon,  in  its  various  stages,  was  shown. 

*  *  * 

Botanic  Garden  Appointment. — Mr.  P.  D.  McNab,  who  has 
been  employed  at  Hopetouii  Gardens,  South  Queensfeny,  N.B. , 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Capetown,  S.A.,  and  was,  on  the  21st  ult,,  presented 
by  his  fellow  workmen  with  a  handsome  travelling  bag  and 
set  of  gold  links  and  studs.  Mr.  Hay,  the  head  gardener,  made 
the  presentation,  and  referred  to  Mr.  McNab’s  many  good 
qualities  and  to  his  worth  as  a  man  and  a  gardener.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  say  a  word  for  the  Gardeners’  Association  that 
has  been  formed,  and  urged  those  present  to  support  it.  Mr. 
McNab  sails  on  July  2nd. 

*  *  * 

Vandalism  at  Birmingham.— For  the  past  12  years  the  curator 
and  staff  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  have 
been  nursing  and  tending  a  plant  of  Coelogyne  pandurata,  and 
it  dowered  quite  recently  for  the  first  time.  Scarcely  had  the  fact 
been  noted  in  a  local  newspaper,  or  even  before,  but  the  autho¬ 
rities  had  to  report  the  loss  of  four  of  the  flowers,  while  two  of 
the  spikes  wer  mutilated  or  damaged.  What  possible  use  these 
flowers  could  be  to  the  illegitimate  possessor  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  ;  so  unique  and  distinct  are  they  from  everything  else 
that  he  could  scarcely  dare  to  wear  the  blooms  for  fear  of  being 
detected.  It  would  seem  that  this  vandalism  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  before  the  announcement  had  reached  the  newspapers, 
so  that,  after  all,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  merely  a  case  of 
ignorance  in  seizing  upon  flowers  which  had  tickled  the  fancy 
of  the  pilferer,  who  probably  regarded  them  as  a  great  curiosity. 
As  the  plant  is  now  in  excellent  health  and  has  reached  the 
flowering  stage,  it  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  in  future 
years. 

*  *  * 

Caterpillars  and  Gooseberries. — A  wail  comes  from  the 
west  that  small,  greyish-green  caterpillars  in  countless  hosts 
have  invaded  Middlesex  fruit  gardens  and  destroyed  acres  of 
Gooseberry  bushes.  The  insects  are  not  touching  the  fruit,  but 
in  a  few  hours  after  they  have  landed  on  a  bush  not  a  leaf 
remains.  The  caterpillars  are  most  systematic  in  their  work 
of  destruction.  They  carefully,  but  quickly,  travel  up  one  row 
of  bushes  and  down  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  field 
has  been  destroyed.  They  then  move  on  to  the  adjoining 
garden.  At  Hounslow,  Ealing,  Twickenham,  and  Feltham  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  covered  with  leafless  bushes,  says 
“  The  Daily  Mirror.”  “  We  have  not  had  such  a  plague  as  this 
for  fifteen  years,”  said  a  big  grower  to  a  “  Mirror  ”  representa¬ 
tive.  11  The  fruit  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  the  protection 
of  the  leaves,  and  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  the  bushes  will  die. 
Yes,  we  can  kill  the  insects  with  soot  and  lime,  but  this  spoils 
the  berries.  The  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.” 

*  *  * 

The  Neill  Prize.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian.  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  28th  ult.,  the  Neil 
Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian.  The  Neill 
Prize  consists  of  two  years’  interest  derived  from  a  legacy  of 
£500  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
society,  to  be  awarded  to  some  “  distinguished  Scottish  botanist 
or  cultivator.”  The  position  of  Neill  prizeman  is  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  Scottish  gardeners,  and  has  been  held  by  such  men 
as  the  late  Professor  Balfour,  the  Thomsons  of  Dalkeith  and 
Drumlanrig,  John  Sadler  and  Robert  Lindsay,  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh  ;  Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith  ;  John 
Webster,  of  Gordon  Castle.  The  present  recipient  of  the  prize 
has  been  30  years  in  his  present  position.  A  native  of  Rox¬ 
burghshire,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Newton  Don  under 
Mr.  William  Thom,  and  seems  to  have  caught  something  of  the 
spirit  of  that  fine  old  type  of  gardener,  painstaking  in  all  he  did 
Hardy  fruits,  Carnations,  Pinks,' Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks 
were  among  the  things  well  done  at  Newton  Don,  and  at  the 
present  time  Mr.  Brotherston  is  recognised  as  an  authority  on 
hardy  fruits  and  Carnations,  both  of  which  he  is  frequently 
asked  to  judge.  From  Newton  Don  he  went  to  Loxford  Hall  to 
his  friend  Mr.  James  Douglas,  V.M.H.,  now  of  Bookham,  a0 in* 
through  all  stages  from  the  lowest  to  inside  foreman.  °Mr° 
Brotherston  makes  his  gardening  his  hobby.  Fond  of  collecting 


plant  names  and  hunting  out  all  that  he  can  find  about  the 
plants,  he  has  gathered  a  considerable  horticultural  library. 
He  contributes  frequently  to  horticultural  literature,  and  a 
look  through  the  fine  collection  of  shrubs  and  the  gardens  at 
Tyninghame  shows  that  what,  lie  writes  he  practises. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. — Last  year  the 
fruit  crop  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie — Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
especially — was  the  worst  for  a  long  lifetime.  This  year,  so  far 
as  prospects  look  at  present,  Nature  seems  preparing  to  make 
up  its  leeway.  If  the  weather  proves  at  all  favourable,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  give  promise  of  an  abundant  crop.  Small 
fruit,  such  as  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  look  very  fair, 
as  do  also  Black  Currants,  where  gardens  and  plantations  are 
not  barhwith  the  Black  Currant  mite.  Red  and  White  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  in  most  places  are  deficient,  and  many  and 
loud  are  the  complaints  against  the  devastations  of  the  sparrow 
in  the  gooseberry  plots.  In  some  of  the  gardens  the  Apple 
bloom  is  unusually  rich  and  healthy  looking.  The  trees  in 
sheltered  gardens  are  in  full  bloom,  but  in  more  exposed 
orchards  it  is  just  bursting  out.  To  those  who  are  fond  of 
floral  beauty  a  walking  trip  through  the  Carse  during  the  next 
fortnight  would  well  repay  them.  At  the  Grange  of  Errol  the 
orchards  are  really  lovely,  especially  those  recently  planted 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Waterybutts,  consisting  mostly  of  dwarf 
trees  of  the  Paradise  stock. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

& 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  Thes 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Double  Iceland  Poppy. 

I  beg  to  enclose  a  few  flowers  of  a  double  form  of  Papaver 
nudioaule.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  them  ; 
Is  the  yellow  worth  naming  ?  I  have  had  it  for  three  years, 
and  a  great  many  admire  it.  Thanking  you  for  past  kindness, 
and  hoping  to  be  still  favoured.  (B.) 

Both  the  yellow  and  the  white  double  forms  are  very  pretty 
in  our  opinion,  and  we  think  should  be  preserved!  until  you  get 
better.  The  yellow  is  certainly  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  we 
consider  it  worthy  of  a  name.  The  form  of  the  flower,  in  our 
opinion,  is  even  prettier  than  that  of  the  double  Welsh  Poppy, 
being  a  broad  basin-shaped  flower,  with  the  centre  filled  up  with 
numerous  narrow  petals  like  that  of  a  double  Anemone.  We  do 
not  remember  seeing  these  forms  in  cultivation,  but  good  as 
they  are  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  them  in  their  present 
form.  The  ovary  is  perfect,  and  it  seems  that  you  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  seed  with  the  object  of  getting  finer 
varieties  with  broader  petals.  Some  of  the  narrow  petals  in  the 
centre,  and  certainly  some  of  the  stamens,  carry  anthers,  and 
we  think  you  should  be  able  to  get  pollen  for  fertilisation.  The 
white  variety  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  but  the  small 
central  petals  are  not  so  pure,  so  numerous,  nor  so  perfect  as  in 
the  yellow  one.  We  should  not,  however,  discard  it  until  you 
can  get  better  varieties  from  it. 

Vine  Leaves  with  Blisters. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the  leaves  of  the  Vine 
enclosed  ?  You  will  notice  they  are  covered  with  little  green 
blisters.  (R.  J.) 

The  blisters  you  speak  of  are  usually  spoken  of  as  warts,  which 
frequently  occur  upon  the  leaves  of  Vines  that  have  been  kept  in 
a  close  and  moist  atmosphere  for  long  periods  of  time.  This  is 
often  brought  about  by  keeping  the  ventilators  closed,  with  the 
object  of  saving  fuel  in  the  heating  of  the  house.  If  they  were 
present  in  very  great  numbers  over  all  the  leaves  they  would 
certainly  hinder  the  natural  and  proper  function  of  the  leaves, 
but  in  moderate  quantity  their  evil  effect  is  seldom  felt.  You 
can  avoid  it  in  future  by  ventilating  more  freely,  and,  as  the 
weather  is  now  genial  and  the  berries  advancing,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  continually 
closed  and  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  not  due  to  any  insect 
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or  fungus,  but  is  a  mere  succulent  outgrowth  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaves. 


An  Abutilon  going  Green. 

We  have  a  good-sized  plant  of  Abutilon  vexillarium,  which 
was  at  one  time  a  very  handsome  specimen,  but  the  plant  is 
getting  greener  every  year.  Will  you  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
this,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  produce  variegated  leaves  only  l 
(Abutilon.) 

Possibly  over-feeding  or  too  rich  a  soil  may  have  caused  the 
plant  to  return  to  its  original  green  state.  The  plant  is  simply 
making  an  effort  to  overcome  the  yellow  markings  which  are  no 
advantage  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  plant  is  regaining  its 
natural  vigour.  From  the  cultivator’s  point  of  view  this  is  not 
desirable,  and  if  a  large  portion  of  the  plant  is  now  green  it 
would  be  better  to  commence  again  with  young  plants,  by 
taking  off  the  variegated  portions  and  inserting  them  as  cut¬ 
tings.  When  the  plants  are  rooted  and  making  headway,  it  may 
happen  again  that  shoots  will  be  developed  bearing  green  leaves, 
but  if  you  remove  these  in  time  the  plant  will  then  devote  all 
its  energy  to  the  development  of  the  variegated  portions.  The 
plant  would  ultimately  become  green  for  the  simple  reason  that 
green  leaves  always  assist  the  production  of  stronger  branches 
than  those  produced  by  variegated  leaves.  The  larger  the  green 
surface  the  more  work  can  be  done  by  the  leaves,  and  the  larger 
the  variegated  portions  the  weaker  will  be  the  branches  pro¬ 
duced  by  them. 


Wallflowers  Stunted. 


A  bed  of  Wallflowers  here  sown  in  the  open  ground  showed 
good  growth  for  some  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  dry  weather  set 
in  they  looked  stunted  and  flagging.  On  opening  up  the  soil 
around  some  of  the  plants,  I  found  them  swollen  at  the  roots. 
Could  you  tell  me  if  this  is  due  to  some  insect,  or  is  it  a  new 
disease?  (W.  H.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  your  seedling  Wallflowers  have 
been  attacked  by  the  same  fungus  which  attacks  Cabbages?  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  other  members  of  the  tribe.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  Cabbage  tribe,  but  is  found  on  the  roots  of  other  members 
of  the  same  family.  We  can  only  imagine  that  you  have  sown 
the  Wallflowers  on  ground  which  has  been  planted  at  some  time 
or  other  recently  with  some  member  of  the  Cabbage  tribe.  In 
any  case,  the  ground  has  become  infested  with  the  fungus 
(Plasmodiophora  Brassicae).  We  are  afraid  you  will  be  unable 
to  save  the  plants  unless  some  of  them  are  still  healthy  and 
unattacked.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  dig  them  up,  examining 
each  carefully  to  see  that  there  are  no  swellings  upon  the  roots, 
and  transplant  them  into  a  bed  of  fresh  soil  in  another  part 
of  the  garden.  By  that  means  you  may  be  able  to  save  those 
that  are  still  healthy.  It  will  be  advisable  to  give  the  soil  in 
which  you  are  about  to  plant  them  a  dressing  of  lime  before 
digging  it-  In  future,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  Wallflowers  in 
some  situation  well  removed  from  any  of  the  pieces  of  land 
utilised  for  the  growth  of  the  Cabbage  and  Turnip  tribe. 
Digging  and  trenching  such  soil  in  the  autumn,  according  to  our 
experience,  has  been  a  good  means  of  clearing  the  land  in¬ 
fested  by  this  fungus. 


Pears  Swollen. 

When  looking  at  a  fine  crop  of  pears  on  one  of  our  trees  here, 
I  noticed  some  of  them  curiously  swollen,  and  on  cuttinlg  one 
open  I  found  it  full  of  grubs-  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are, 
and  if  there  is  any  remedy?  (A.  Caudwell.) 

No  doubt  they  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pear  Midge 
(Diplosis  pyrivora),  but  you  should  have  sent  us  specimens. 
From  your  description,  however,  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  insect  that  is  giving  you  trouble,  as  it 
has  been  becoming  more  and  more  common  within  the  last  few 
years.  Pick  off  all  the  fruit  that  you  see  having  a  lot  of  little 
swellings.  Later  in  the  season  these  fruits,  if  they  continue 
to  hang  on  until  they  get  to  some  size,  will  become  more  or 
less  discoloured  on  those  sides  which  have  been  injured  by  the 
grubs  inside.  The  chief  thing  you  can  do  is  to  pick  off  all  the 
injured  fruits  and  burn  them.  You  might  also  shake  the  tree, 
and  if  others  are  badly  injured  they  will  drop,  and  may  be 
gathered  up  and  burnt  like  the  rest.  The  grubs  have  their 
origin  in  eggs  that  are  laid  by  the  female  insect  when  the 
ossoms  are  just  on  the  point  of  expansion.  These  hatch  out, 
and  proceed  to  feed  upon  the  tissues  of  the  Pear,  thus  setting 
up  an  irritation  and  causing  the  growth  which  you  mention. 

you  can  possibly  destroy  all  of  the  fruits  that  are  injured 
m  this  way,  very  few  will  be  able  to  pass  through  their  changes 
an.  reach  the  perfect  stage  to  give  you  trouble  next  year.  They 
pass  into  the  pupa  stage  in  the  soil,  and  in  cases  where  the 
P  an  ation  of  Pears  is  large  and  the  insects  very  numerous,  so 
t  a  rnany  of  them  escape  into  the  soil,  it  would  be  worth  while 
s  im  off  the  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  and  burn  it.'  We 


think,  however,  that  if  you  have  never  noticed  them  before,  they 
cannot  yet  be  very  numerous,  and  you  may  be  able  to  keep’ them 
under  by  giving  close  attention  to  the  matter  as  above  directed. 

American  Blight. 

Some  of  our  young  Apple  trees  are  badly  blighted  with  woolly 
aphis.  I  would  consider  it  a  favour  if  you  would  give  me  any 
remedy  that  would  not  damage  the  foliage,  as  the  trees  are 
making  good  growth.  (J.  W.  D.) 

There  are  several  remedies  that  might  safely  be  employed  in 
winter  that  would  be  more  dangerous  when  the  leaves  are  on 
the  trees.  No  harm  will  result,  however,  from  the  use  of  soft 
soap  or  Gishurst  Compound  in  the  form  of  thick  lather.  It  may 
be  made  quite  strong  if  merely  used  to  anoint  those  parts  that 
are  affected  with  the  blight.  Upon  young  trees  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  a  rule,  to  reach  the  aphides,  so  that  you  can  rub  on  the 
insecticide  where  you  discern  woolly  aphis,  using  a  painter’s 
half-worn  brush  for  the  purpose.  If  you  can  destroy  the  insects 
before  they  have  time  to  form  hiding  places  owing  to  growth 
ot  the  tree,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  eradicating  them.  If 
allowed  to  feed  on  the  branches  all  the  summer,  the  chances  are 
that  the  bark  will  split  open  along  those  sides  which  are  injured 
by  the  insects,  this  being  due  to  unequal  growth  of  the  branch 
brought  about  by  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  insects.  Remember 
that  work  of  this  kind  is  always  best  to  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once,  before  much  damage  has  been  inflicted  and  before  the  in¬ 
sects  have  had  time  to  increase  in  numbers.  If  neglected  for 
a  season  the  trees  attempt  to  heal  the  wounds  by  producing 
fresh  growth,  which  grows  over  the  wounded  portions,  thus 
forming  hiding  places  for  the  insects  in  which  they  can  nestle 
securely  during  the  winter  to  commence  work  again  in  the  spring. 
If  boys  are  employed  to  do  this,  it  will  be  well  to  impress  upon 
them  to  do  the  work  effectively. 

Chrysalides  on  Euonymus. 

I  send  you  some  chrysalides,  which  were  hanging  among  the 
branches  of  Euonymus,  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  bush  being 
eaten.  Please  say  if  the  caterpillars  eat  anything  else  besides 
Euonymus.  (G.  M.) 

The  chrysalides  you  send  are  those  of  the  Gooseberry  Moth 
(Abraxas  grossulariata).  As  you  know,  these  are  sometimes  very 
troublesome  to  Gooseberries  and  several  other  plants.  Cater¬ 
pillars  are  hatched  in  the  autumn,  and  feed  for  a  time  upon  the 
bushes,  and  then  with  the  falling  leaves  they  simply  take  shelter 
amongst  the  same  at  the  foot  of  the  bushes  resting  in-  that  condi¬ 
tion  during  the  winter.  With  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  in 
spring,  they  commence  feeding  again,  devouring  the  leaves  until 
they  have  reached  their  full  size.  After  this  they  change  into 
the  pupa  or  chrysalis  stage,  which  is  hung  up  by  a  thread  to  the 
bushes  on  which  the  caterpillars  fed,  or  on  something  else  close 
at  hand.  They  will  certainly  occur  on  other  plants  besides 
Gooseberries,  but  by  destroying  the  caterpillars  and  pupae  you 
may  be  able  to  keep  them  under.  In  our  experience  this  is  by 
no  means  so  bad  a  pest  as  the  caterpillars  of  the  Gooseberry 
Sawfly. 

Cucumbers  Damping  Off. 

I  am  enclosing  you  some  specimens  of  Cucumbers,  and  should 
be  obliged  if  you  can  help  me  to  account  for  the  way  they  have 
gone  off.  I  have  been  cutting  since  April,  and  have  always 
suffered  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  and  although  I  have 
been  growing  Cucumbers  for  some  years,  I  have  never  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  trouble.  One  morning  I  cut  off  half  a  bushel 
of  young  and  partly  grown  Cucumbers  all  affected  in  the  same 
way.  I  have  been  advised  to  discontinue  syringing,  but  with, 
as  I  expected,  red  spider  as  the  result.  I  think  more  go  off 
after  a  hot  day  than  a  dull  one,  and  I  ke?p  the  house  well  aired. 

I  have  always  damped  down  and  syringed  freely,  but  I  was 
strongly  advised  I  overdid  it.  I  tried  first  less  syringing  and 
then  completely  discontinuing  it,  but;  the  result  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  (Novice.) 

The  fruits  you  send  us  have  every  appearance  of  having  been 
attacked  by  a  fungus  which  evidently  enters  the  fruit  by  the 
decaying  flower.  This  being  so,  the  stopping  of  syringing  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks  would  not  entirely  eradicate  the  pest,  as 
the  house  may  be  full  of  spores.  AVe  have  observed  damping 
like  this  continue  to  the  end  of  the  season  after  it  once  com¬ 
mences,  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  must  be  full  of  spores. 
Syringing  is  only  one  thing,  but  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
is  kept  continually  damp,  with  a  low  temperature,  there  is  every 
chance  that  diseases  of  some  kind  or  other  will  presently  get 
a  footing.  You  will  have  to  make  a  fresh  start  after  the^house 
has  been  cleared,  by  clearing  out  the  soil  and  everything  in 
the  house,  which  should  then  be  syringed  in  every  corner  and 
crevice  so  as  to  destroy  insects  and  fungi.  The  glass  and  wood- 
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work  should  be  thoroughly  washed.  Then  fresh  soil  should  be 
employed.  In  spring,  when  much  colder  weather  prevails  and 
the  atmosphere  is  kept  cold  by  condensation,  a  little  more  fare 
heat  should  be  employed  so  that  ventilation  can  be  given  to i  dry 
the  fruits  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  least.  We  believe 
the  mischief  is  more  likely  to  commence  m  spring  or  early 
summer  than  later  on.  We  presume  the  fruits  are  kept  on 
the  damp  soil,  and  they  certainly  should  be. 

Noisette  and  Tea  Roses. 

How  can  a  Noisette  be  distinguished  from  a  Tea  Rose ! 

(Dispute.)  .  ... 

Tea  scented  Roses  were  derived  from  varieties  of  Rosa  mciica, 
known  as  the  Yellow  Tea  Scaited  and  Blush  Tea  Scented  Some 
of  them  are  of  very  rampant  growth,  particularly  the  climbers, 
but  others,  again,  produce  numerous  slender  twiggy  growths, 
and  have  usually  shiny  leaves  more  or  less  tinted  with  red  when 
they  are  developing.  The  buds  and  the  flowers  themselves  are 
usually  of  some  light  colour,  and  more  or  less  conical.  They 
are,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  smaller  and  less  bulky  Roses  than  the 
hybrid  Perpetuals.  Here,  again,  you  will  have  to  get  familiar 
with  them,  and  even  familiarity  will  not  always  keep  you  light 
in  "judging  between  Tea  and  Noisette.  The  last-named  race  was 
derived  by  crossing  the  Teas  with  varieties  of  Rosa  moschata, 
the  Moss  Rose.  You  will,  therefore,  recognise  that  both  of  these 
are  of  some  light  colour,  and  the  varieties  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  them  are  also  light.  The  Noisettes  frequently  have 
-their  flowers  in  bunches,  and  the  blooms,  when  allow-ed  to  de- 
velop  naturally,  are  small.  There  is,  at  least,  one  exception 
to  this  in  Marechal  Niel,  which  has  large  yellow  flowers  produced 
singly.  It  is  usually  easy  to  distinguish  this  variety,  but  few 
would  suspect  that  it  is  a  Noisette,  and  we  can  only  presume 
that  it  is  so  from  its  pedigree,  and  tills  will  have  to  be  carefully 
recorded  in  the  case  of  all  new  Noisettes  by  the.  raisers.  Some 
of  the  Tea  Roses  even  produce  large  bunches  of  flowers,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  for  certain  to  which  class  either  of  these 
races  would  belong.  You  will  have  to.  closely  study  the  care¬ 
fully  compiled  lists  in  your  possession  to  keep  you  right  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases.  If  you  study  your  Roses  from  carefully  named 
specimens  and  keep  the  lists  under  your  eye,  you  will  thereby 
be  correctly  guided.  There  is  no  absolute  distinction  between 
them  and  the  above  races,  though  experts,  who  are  familiar  with 
them,  can  guess  pretty  closely  at  their  relationships. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(F.  Ward)  1,  Begonia  corallina  ;  2, Veronica  Teucrium  dubia  ;  3, 
Spiraea  japonica  var. — (Charles  Dixon)  The  Iris  is  Iris  Xiphium 
Thunderbolt;  the  shrub  is  a  variety  of  Prunus  lusitanica  var., 
and  apparently  that  named  P.  1.  Hixa,  and  that  agrees  pretty 
closely  with  the  more  modern  P.  1.  azorica. — (G.  D. )  1,  Sidalcea 
Candida  ;  2,  Dianthus  plumarius  ;  3,  a  florist’s  or  garden  flower, 
which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  ;  4,  Geranium  ibericum  ; 
5,  Geranium  Endressii — (D.  D.)  1,  Lathyrus  latifolius  ;  2,  Cam¬ 
panula  isophylla  ;  3,  Corydalis  lutea  ;  4,  Lilium  Martagon  ;  5, 
Lilium  dauricum  ;  6,  Coronilla  Emerus. — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Hedy- 
sarum  multijugum ;  2,  Rhododendron  hirsutum ;  3,  Deutzia 
crenata  flore  pleno. — (D.  Rodger)  1,  Arenaria  grandiflora  ;  2, 
Veronica  Teucrium  dubia  ;  3,  Lychnis  alpina  ;  4,  Veronica 
gentianoides  ;  5,  Geranium  macrprrhizum  ;  6,  Helianthemum 
vulgare ;  7,  Lithospermum  frutioosum. — (E.  J.  W.)  1,  Philadel- 
phus  coronarius  ;  2,  Spiraea  eanescens  ;  3,  Kerria  japonica  ;  4, 
Diervilla  florida  ;  5,  Lonicera  tomentella ;  6,  Rhododendron 
fermgineum. — (R.  Watt)  1,  Sobralia  macrantba  ;  2,  Oncidium 
flexuosum  ;  3,  Cypripelium  var.  ;  4,  Cypripedium  venustum. — 
(T.  W.)  1,  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  ;  2,  Orchis  maculata ;  3,  Viburnum 
Lantana  ;  4,  Hippocrepis  comosa ;  5,  Lotus  corniculatus  ;  6, 
Polygala  vulgaris;  7,  Ajuga  replans.- — (R.  M.)  1,  Strepitosolen 
Jamesoni ;  2,  Lonicera  sempervirens  ;  3,  Jasminum  revolutuni ; 
4,  Clematis  lanuginosa. — (J.  M.).  The  plant  without  flowers  is  a 
Cimicifuga,  send  again  when  in  flower ;  the  other  is  Libertia 
grandiflora. 
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Obituary. 


Sir  William  Henderson,  LL.D. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Henderson  last 
pionth,  at  his  residence,  Devanha  House,  Aberdeen.  He  was 
born  in  1826,  and  entered  the  employment  of  Mr.  George 
Thomson,  the  founder  of  the  Aberdeen  line  of  steamers.  He 


was  admitted  a  partner  of  the  firm  in  1850,  and  undertook  the 
management  of  the  London  branch  of  the  business  in  1854, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  where 
carrying  it  on  till  1857.  After  this  he  returned  to  Aberdeen, 
he  was  highly  respected.  He  was  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen 
from  1886  to  1889,  and  was  knighted  in  1893. 

Sir  William  was  a  great  supporter  of  horticulture,  and  had 
one  of  the  finest  ranges  of  glasshouses  in  or  around  the  city. 
His  Palms,  Orchids,  fine  foliage  plants,  Chrysanthemums,  etc., 
were  a  feature  of  the  Aberdeen  shows  for  many  years  past,  and 
his  gardener,  Mr.  John  Proctor,  was  a  very  successful  com¬ 
petitor  against  the  gardeners  of  other  gentry  who  patronised 
the  show.  The  gardens  are  actually  situated  in  the  city,  where 
there  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  factory  smoke,  although 
Aberdeen  cannot  be  called  a  smoky  city.  The  sea  bank  is 
fairly  exposed  here,  and  the  sea  fogs  are  seldom  of  any  duration. 

B.  M'cLachlan,  Esq.,  F.R.S 

At  the  Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  the  14th  ult.,  Dr.  Masters  made  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  loss  to  science  occasioned  by  the  death  of  this  eminent 
member  of  the  Scientific  Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  left  of  the  earliest  members  of  it  ;  and  until  failing  health 
prevented  him  from  being  so,  he  was  a  most  regular  attendant 
at  its  meetings.  He  was  always  most  courteous  and  willing 
to  give  his  assistance  whenever  questions  arose  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  entomology,  in  which  he  was  an  expert  ;  the  suggestions 
he  made  for  the  treatment  of  insect  attacks  were  marked  by 
caution  and  sound  judgment. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


k  Oldest"' Rose' Bush 

Hildesbeim,  Germany,  is  a  very  old 
nish,  which  history  generally  attests  to 
extreme  old  age  for  a  plant  of  this  class, 
popularly  regarded  as  1,000  years  old. 
legend  that  the  Kaiser,  during  a  hunt¬ 


ing  expedition,  came  upon  a  spot  marked  by 
a  wild  Rose  (Rosa  canina),  and  which  he 
thought  a  kighlj  desirable  site  for  a,  new 
chapel.  Whether  this  was  really  the  first 
time  the  Rose  came  under  observation  is  a 
moot  point,  but  certainly  controversy  and 
investigation  have  raged  round  this  Rose  bush 
for  a  great  many  years,  many  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Germany  having  been  ait  one 
time  or  other  engaged  in  investigation.  The 
chapel  in  time  became  a.  cathedral,  and  this 
building  was  more  or  less  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1013  and  1046.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Rosebush  fastened  against  the 
cloister  yard  of  Hildesheim  Cathedral  es¬ 
caped  destruction,  and  can  boast  of  much 
historical  evidence  for  a  continuous  existence 
over  the  period  stated.  The  first  manuscript 
concerning  it  was  written  by  a  Saxon  annalist 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
this  writer  relates  the  legend  of  Ludwig  and 
the  Rose  tree. 

The  “  British  Journal  of 
Photography.’ 

Photography  has  been  represented  for  the 
last  fifty  years  at  least  by  one  journal  de¬ 
voted  to  its  service,  for  the  “  British  Journal 
of  Photography  ”  has  just  issued  its  Jubilee 
Number,  which  contains  thirty  special 
articles'on  the  most  popular  and  prominent 
phases  of  modem  photography,  all  written 
by  competent  authorities.  The  number  also 
includes  an  illustrated  history  of  the  journal 
since  its  foundation  in  1854.  It  runs  to 
seventy-six  pages  of  text,  and  is  sold  at  the 
usual  price.  It  contains  photographic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  several  of  those  who  have  been 
eminent  in  contributing  to  its  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  a  portrait,  of  Mr.  James  Alexander 
Forrest,  one  of  the  editing  committee  of  the 
“  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,”  and  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood,  proprietor  of  the 
“  British  Journal  of  Photography.”  The 
story  of  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  ”  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Forrest, 
and  this  is  illustrated  by  photographic  re¬ 
presentations  of  four  of  the  pages  of  the 
journal  at  different  stages  of  its  history.  It 
is  now  needless  for  us  to  inform  our  readers 
what  immense  strides  have  been  made  by 
photography  in  order  to  speak  of  its  immense 
services  to  horticulture,  as  the  pictures  re¬ 
presenting  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  are  now 
mostly  due  to  the  art  of  photography.  It  is 
many  years  since  we  recognised  the  value  of 
photography  for  this  purpose  and  the  faith¬ 
fulness  with  which  the  camera  represents  the 
various  products  of  the  garden.  Since  the 
art  was  first  commenced  the  operators  have 
greatly  improved  upon  their  original  produc¬ 
tions,  and  so  perfect  are  many  of  the  pictures 
reproduced  that  we  can  only  imagine  and 
hope  for  the  time  when  photography  will  be 
able  to  represent  flowers  in  their  natural 
colours.  This  would  he  a  greater  advantage 
than  the  pictures’  that  can  be  produced  by 
hand,  as  every  new  wielder  of  the  brush  has 


to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  study  his  art, 
while  he  lacks  the’'  further  knowledge  that 
botany  would  furnish  him  in  the  making  of 
perfect  pictures. 

The  “  New  Hudson  Cyclists’ 
Gazette.” 

The  rapidity  with  which  cycling  has  come 
into  vogue  during  the  last  few  years  has 
necessitated  a  considerable  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  those 
who>  use  the  machine.  The  most  recent 
literary  production  is  the  “  New  Hudson 
Cyclists’  Gazette.”  It  discusses  the  question 
of  whether  acetylene  or  oil  is  better  for  light¬ 
ing  these  cycle®.  It.  also  gives  hints  to  riders 
for  the  1904  season  and  the  history  of  the 
New  Hudson  Cycle  Co.,  from  1888  to  the 
present  time.  The  Editor  has  also  made 
provision  for  the  cyclist  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  various  parts  of  the  New  Hudson 
bicycles  by  giving  illustrations  of  various 
fittings  and  describing  their  qualities  and  ad¬ 
vantage®'.  The  journal  even  takes  up  the 
question  of  style  in  riding,  giving  an  article 
even  on  the  cyclist’s  wardrobe,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  will  prove  of  service  to  those 
just  now  beginning  to  study  this  popular 
means  of  locomotion.  Another  article  de¬ 
scribes  how  riders  should  take  care  of  their 
■machines.  Holiday  tours  are  always  inte- 
resting  to  those  who  ride  the  bicycle,  and 
her©  we  find  an  article  dealing  with  various 
districts  in  which  the  holidays  might  be 
spent  and  get  the  full  advantage  of  their 
machine®,  a®'  well  as  see  the  best  scenery  in 
the  districts  here  mentioned,  including  Mar¬ 
gate,  the  East  Coast,  the  English  lakes,  the 
New  Forest,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We 
understand  that  the  magazine  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  cycle  agent  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  also  free  on  application  or  post 
free  from  the  Editor  of  the  New  Hudson 
Cycle  Co,,  57,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Prize  Competition  for  Pulverisers. 

The  Dutch  Pomologieal  Society  intends 
having  'a;  competition  of  spraying  machineisi 
for  the  distribution  of  fungicides  and  insecti¬ 
cides  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  perfect 
machines  for  work  that  continues  to  increase 
and  be  of  interest  to  the  country.  There  is 
no  lack  of  machines  in  the  opinion  of  the 
society,  their  object  being  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  most  effective  for  destroying 
the  lower  organisms  and  pestiferous  animals. 
The  competition  will  be  held  on  the  premises 
of  the  Government  Collefre.  of  Agriculture 
(Ryksland  Bouwscbool),  Wageningen,  the 
Netherlands.  TTie  jury  will  consist  of  the 
professors  belonging  to  several  of  the  schools 
of  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and  also  fruit 
growers.  Competing .  machines  may  he  for¬ 
warded  up.  to.  September  1st  of  this  year  to 
Ho@ve.Duiven.daaI,  Wageningen,  Those  who 
require  further  particulars  may  apply  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  Pomologieal  Society, 
the  Netherlands. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries. — Those  who  go  in  for  yearly  plantation  of 
young  plants  must  set  about  layering  the  runners  by  prepar¬ 
ing  4-in.  pots  filled  with  loamy  soil  and  treated  similar  to 
those  advocated  in  my  calendar  a  fortnight  since.  Some  rely 
on  runnersi  rooting  into,  the  soil  where  they  are  growing,  and 
lift  with  a  trowel  when  they  are  lit,  but  those  established  ini 
pots  have  a  decided  advantage  and  make  much  better  crowns 
by  autumn  than  do-  those  left  to  themselves.  The  Laxton, 
treated  thus,  has  borne  some  fine  fruit  and  excel  loin  in  flavour, 
and  we  hope  to  increase  the  stock  considerably  this  season. 
The  fruits,  too,  are  very  fine  and  deeper  in  colour  than  Royal 
Sovereign. 

Summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  may  now  be  undertaken, 
beginning  with  tlhosei  on  walls  first,  and  it  is  wisest,  especially 
with  robust  trees,  to  go,  over  the  upper  paid  first,  allowing  a 
few  days  to,  elapse  before  doing  the  lower  branches,  cutting 
at  thei  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  commencing  with  Pears  and  then 
Plums.  Apple®  may  stand  over  until  last'.  Extension  shoots 
should  be  made  secure  by  a,  tie  or  nail  and  shred,  while  those 
shoots  below  may  be  fastened  back  with  small  piece®  of  Willow 
or  Privet,  where  the  latter  can  be  secured  each  end  under) 
older  branches,  and  this  will  be  found  much  more  convenient, 
as.  well  asi  quicker  when  tackling  Morello  Cherries,  with  their 
numerous  shoots.  Gather  up  the  prunings  each  day,  specially 
where  aphisi  abound,  and  burn  them,  and  a  good  wash  with  the 
ho.se  or  garden  engine  would  remove  a.  lot  of  dirt  and  rubbish 
that  congregate  on  Plums  and  Cherries  trained  against  walls. 
Morelia  Cherries  have  dropped  wholesale  the  past  ten  daysi, 
and  by  all  appearance  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one ;  therefore: 
a  net  should  be  put  on  in  good  time  to.  protect  what  few  there 
remain.,  as  thei  feathered  tribe  are  more  of  a  pest  than,  ever 
this  season,  sampling  all  kinds  of  fruit  long  before  it  is  near 
ripe,  and  they  quickly  spoil  the  best  of  it. 

The  Peach  Wall  - —  Continue  to  tie  and  regulate  those 
branches  necessary  for  the  extension  and  furnishing  of  the 
trees',  guarding  against  overcrowding.  Shoots  that  have 
reached  the  coping  may  have  their  points  removed,  also,  any 
that  are  carrying  fruit,  and  will  be  cut  clean,  out  after  the 
fruits  are  cleared  off,  if  the  said  shoots  are  likely  to  shade 
others  required  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  The  trees  should 
have  a  good  washing  with  thei  garden  engine  twice  a  week  to 
ward  off  red  spider,  the  borders  examined  as  to  moisture ;  and 
if  it  is  found  water  is  required — and  a  well-drained  root- run  will 
take  a  plentiful  supply— afford  a  good  soaking  of  diluted 
manure-water  from  the  stable  or  cow-shed,  first  putting  on  a 
doing  of  clear  water,  and  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  mix  the 
two  together  in  tanks  or  tubs  the  manure-water  may  be  put 
on  the  border,  and  afterwards  well  washed'  in,  with  clean  water. 
If  the  border  hasi  got  hard  with  frequent  trampling  prick  up 
the  surface  with  a  garden,  fork  before  watering,  so  that,  it  can 
absorb  the  water  easily,  or  much  will  run  off,  and  return  the 
mulch  so  a, s  to  keep  in  the  moisture  for  the  next  two,  or  three 
months. 

Raspberries. — These  look  most  promising  and  full  of  flower  ; 
the  past  week  or  two  foretold  heavy  crops  of  fruit  later  on. 
See  that  only  enough  young  canes  are  left  at  the  base  for 
next  year’s,  fruiting,  except  one  here  and  there  to  till  up  any 
vacancies  in  the  row  later  on,  in  the  winter.  This,  is  another 
of  those  fruits  which  must  be  protected  from  the  birds  in,  o-O0d 
time,  and  happy  are  those  who  have  them  under  wire  netting 
this  defying  all  birds,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  doe®  not 
interfere  with  the  ripening  of  the  wood  or  fruit,  and  this 
remark  applies  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

Hoeing  doe®  a  deal  of  good  by  aerating  the  soil,  and  the 


last  half  of  June  was,  capital  for  such  work  being  carried  or 
therefore  devote  what  spare  time  there  is  in  plying  the 
between  all  fruit  plantations  that  cannot  be  convenient 
mulched.  James  Matse, 

Breton,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

With  the  continued  dry  weather  we  are  experiencing  at  t 
tune  of  writing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  thoroughly  water  t 
borders  if  the  plants  are  to  be  maintained  in  a  pleasii 
healthy  condition,  as  on  many  soils  they  soon  flag  with  wa 
sunshine  if  the  root®  are  not  kept  moist,.  It  is  also  an  ■ 
cellent  plan  to,  damp-  over  the  growths  in  the  evening  wk 
greatly  assists  them  to  retain  a  fresh  appearance.  On  Lea 
soils,  the  ground  will  doubtless  be  cracking,  and  the  hoe  shot 
lie  frequently  used  to  prevent  this,  and  at  the  same  time, 
keep,  down  weeds,  which  grow  apace  now.  Mulching  is  of  gn 
value  where  the  time  and  material  can  be  spared  at  this  bi 
season,  and  for  the  purpose  old  Mushroom-bed  material  v 
be  found  most  useful.  If  only  a  thin  layer  can  be  applied, 
will  retain  the  moisture  and  prevent  the  ground  openi: 
Where  borders  of  one  subject  are  grown,  this  should  be  du: 
if  possible,  particularly  for  such  plants  as  Montbretias,  Cli 
santheniums,  Pentstemons,  eto.,  and  they  will  well  repay 
such  attention.  Manure  can  now  be  applied  frequently  eitli 
ini  a  diy  or  liquid  state,  and,  if  the  latter,  farmyard  manu 
well  diluted,  is  excellent.  Soot-water  is  also  good,  especial 
for  Sweet  Peas,  as  it  greatly  improve®  the  colour  of  1 
flowers.  These  should  now  have  a  mulching  of  lon<r  sta , 
litter  spread  over  the  border,  and  the  growths  will  need  tyii 
and  any  flower-spikes  should  bei  picked  off  if  not  required  y 
If  one  applies  patent  manure  in.  a  dry  state,  it  should  be  lie: 
or  lightly  forked  in,  and  well  washed  in  with  clear  water,  Ii 
great  care  is:  necessary  in,  using  these  plant  foods,  for  if  giv 
in  too  large  a,  quantity  the  results  are  almost  sure  to  pro 
fatal.  It  is  better  to  give  a  littlei  and  often  than  too  muclit 
a  time,  and  rather  under  than  over  the  quantity  advised. 

Delphiniums.  —  Apart,  from  the  tall-growing  varieties  ; 
Delphiniums',  there  are  several  species  and  varieties  wh  i 
make  excellent  border  plants,  and  are  most  interesting  al 
beautiful  in,  the  mixed  border,  especially  when  planted  so  asi 
stand  above  the  surrounding  subjects,  so  that,  their  habit  is  c- 
tinctly  seen.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  and  succeed  in  as 
good  garden  soil,  needing  no  special  attention,  and  propagat  : 
can  be  done  in,  some  cases  from  seed,  and  in  others,  by  divisn 
or  by  taking  off  the  young  shoots  at  the  base. 

At,  thei  present  time  there  are  two  beautiful  species  in  flow, 
the  one  being  named  D.  Belladonna.,  which  ha®  flowers  p  : 
blue  and  single.  This  should  be  more  largely  grown  than  t 
present,  a, si  it  is  veiy  useful  for  bedding,  and  the  colour  is  e'e 
n,ot  often  seen.  The  other  is  D.  formosuni,  which  has  dtp 
blue  flowers  with  a  white  centre,  and  makes  a  most  pleasii 
contrast  to,  the  preceding,  both  being  about,  24  ft.  in  haig. 
D.  Albion  is  a,  little-known  variety,  about  3  ft.  in  height*  w  i 
pure  white  flowers,  and  is,  a,  decided  acquisition. 

D.  card  inale  and  D.  nudicaule  both  have  scarlet  flowers,  It 
the  two  are  quite  distinct  in  habit,  the  fanner  growing  que 
3  ft.  in  height,  and  the  leaves  have  also  a  purple  tinge,  wire 
the  latter  does  not  reach  a  height  of  more  than  18  in. 
siulph ure inn,  of  Zalil,  is  an  interesting  plant  vdth  sulphu - 
yellow  flowers,,  but  is  not  quite  so  robust  as  one  could  wi . 
and  needs  a  well-drained  position.  D.  cashmerianum  isjV 
dwarf  grower  with  purplish-blue  flowers,  but  veiy  distinct  ji 
appearance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  D.  grandiflorum,  and  c 
double  form,  which  can  be  used  with  good  effect  on,  the  front-' 
the  border  or  rockery.  There  are  two  other  forms  of  tip 
species,  one  named  album,  with  crea, my white,  flowers,  at 
Breckii,  conspicuous  gentian-blue,  both  being  very  desirable. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens',  Elstree, 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  continuous  dry  weather  of  late  necessitates  the  constant 
,e,  of  the  hoe  in  the  flower  garden.  In  many  cases  so  thickly 
:e  the  beds  furnished  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
it  between  the  plants  without  doing  damage ;  in  such  cases, 
owever,  the  plants  themselves  prevent  the  surface  soil  from 
^coming  dry  and  cracked.  Watering  is  too  often  resorted  to 
hen  the)  soil  2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  surface  is  by  no  means 
;-y.  Generally,  it  is  far  better  to  ply  the  hoe  frequently, 
doping  the  surface  soil  loose,  thus  filling  up  the  cracks,  and 
j  conserving  the  moisture  below. 

Calceolarias  which  were  planted  out  early  in  the  season  are 
or  iii;  full  flower,  and  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  inflorescence® 
e  inclined  to  fall  over  and  hide  their  beauty.  Golden  Gem 
a  cac?e  in  point,  but  this  fault  may  be  easily  remedied  by 
serting  a.  few  twiggy  pieces  of  Birch  or  similar  material 
noog  the  plants,  thus  affording  a  slight  support  to  the 
>wers. 

The  propagation  of  dwarf  early-flowering  Phloxes  may  be 
ken  in  hand  now  or  as;  soon  as  flowering  is;  over.  Such  sorts 
;  P.  ovata,  P.  divarieata,  etc.,  are  decidedly  pretty,  and  should 
i  grown  wherever  an  early  summer  display  is1  required.  Care- 
illy  prepared  cuttings  of  rather  firm  young  shoots  will  root 
a  cold  frame  if  kept  close  and  shaded  for  some  time  after 
sertion ;  division  of  the  old  plants  may  also;  be  resorted  to 
hen  the  stock' is  plentiful. 

Phlox  ovata  is  a  pretty  pink-flowered  species  often  seen  in 
>ck  gardens,  and  the  variety  Carolina  is  an  equally  handsome 
lant;  both  grow  about  1  ft.  high,  and  make  a  pretty  show 
l  early  summer. 

Phlox  divarieata  has  lilac-coloured  flowers,  which  have  a 
easing  effect  when  in  bloom. 

P.  amoenum,  a  very  dwarf  sort,  bears  abundance  of  pretty 
nk  flowers,  while  P.  subulata,  another  dwarf  grower,  pro- 
icesi  any  amount  of  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Many  of  the  dwarf  mossy  Saxifrages  may  be  utilised  in  the 
jwer-garden  either  as  edgings  or  for  carpeting  beds  of  taller 
ants,  such  as  late-flowering  Tulips,  etc.  In  this  way,  S. 
uscoides  may  be  used,  while  S.  muscoides  Rhei  is  even 
kter  than  the  type,  and  bears  any  amount  of  small  pink 
>wers.  S.  Wallacei,  a  larger  grower,  producing  correspomd- 
gly  larger  white  flowers,  is  a  really  fine  plant  of  a  free  habit 
'  growth.  The  propagation  of  these  Saxifrages  is  similar  to 
lat  suggested  for  Phloxes,  division  of  the  old  plants  being 
uy  generally  done  after’  flowering.  B.  W.  J. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleyas. — The  autumn-flowering  Cattleyas,  such  as  C. 
biata  autumnalis,  C.  dowiana,  -and  C.  Eldorado',  will  be  de- 
loping  their  growths,  and  will  need  every  encouragement  to 
duee  them  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  when  in  due  course 
;eir  flowers  expand.  I  find  it  best  to  use  considerable  dis- 
■etdon  in  watering  until  this  class  have  developed  their 
"owths  so  far  as  to  be  unfolding  their  leaves.  It  is 
om  this  time  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  reach  maturity  that 
serai  treatment  is  necessary.  This  not  only  applies  to  root 
oisture,  hut  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  such  a,  position 
iati  they  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  bright  light, 
lading  only  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
coi  scorching  the  foliage.  They  should  have  ample  atmo- 
iheric  moisture,  produced  by  frequent  damping  of  the  floors 
id  stages  between  the  pots.  Close  the  house  not  later  than 
iree  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  bright  weather,  and  allow 
ie  temperature  to  rise  to  a  fairly  high  degree.  This  enables 
3  to  dispense  with  a  considerable  amount  of  fire  heat,  which 
:  this  time  of  year,  with  favourable  outside  conditions,  should 
fly  necessitate  the  slightest  circulation  of  heat  the  last  thing 
t  night.  In  the  use  of  wafer  some  discretion  is  necessary  at 
ns  season  of  the  year,  when  heavy  thunderstorms:  are  preva- 
‘nt-_  The  sudden  floodings  of  the  tanks  will  have  the  effect  of 
msiderably  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water.  It  is 


well  to  see  in  such  cases  the  difference  between  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  and  that  of  the  water  used  for  watering  pur¬ 
poses.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  always  be  at 
least  2  deg.  above  that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house 
for  established  plants,  and  for  seedlings  in  a  young  stage  it 
should  be  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  the  time 
the  water  is  given.  Watering  and  the  water  used  is  the  most 
essential  item  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  Orchids,  and  I 
know  of  several  cases  indiscretion  has  led  to  the  most  un¬ 
desirable  results. 

Cattleya  dowiana  and  C.  dowiana  aurea  are  two  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  plants  in  habit  and  in  the  nature  of  their  requirements. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  variety  it  may  be  said  to  he  one 
of  the  least  difficult  of  the  Cattleya,  species  to  deal  with.  Pro¬ 
viding  they  are  potted  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
compost  about  their  roots,  suspended  from  a  position  near 
the  roof-glass  and  watered  with  discretion,  they  rarely  fail 
to  thrive  and  flower  satisfactorily  annually.  In  the  case  of 
the  Costa  Rica  C.  dowiana  there  are  very  few  cultivators  who 
retain  it  in  vigorous  health  for  many  years  after  importing'  it. 
Nothing  does  more  satisfactorily  for  the  first  year  or  two  after 
importing,  after  which  it  commences  decline,  often  brought 
about  by  the  plants  producing  secondary  growth  after1  flower¬ 
ing,  which  are  so  green  and  full  of  sap  that  they  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  satisfactorily  during  the  winter  months.  One  of  the 
principal  things,  therefore,  is  to  see  that  the  plants  are  placed 
under  such  conditions  that  will  retard  them  from  commencing 
secondary  growth,  and  by  exposing  them  to  a  liberal  amount 
of  sunlight  it  will  enable;  them  to:  properly  ripen  the  exces¬ 
sively  sappy  leaves  and  growths,  and  thus  render  them  the 
more  capable  of  producing  desirable  results  in  successive  years. 
This  is  the  only  means  I  have  found  to  enable  us  to  retain 
this  plant  in  satisfactory  health  for  any  length  of  time  after 
importing  it.  '  '  jj  j 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Strawberry  the  Laxton. 

A  box  of  the;  above  Strawberry  reached  us  about  a  fortnight 
ago'  from  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  arriving  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  conical,  or  sometimes  a 
little  flattened  in  the  larger  fruits,  and  of  a  bright  crimson 
red.  It  is  a  firm  fruit,  combining  the  good  qualities  of  Royal 
Sovereign  x  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (which  were  its  parents),  so 
that  it  make®  a  good  market  berry  on  account  of  its  °ood 
shape,  rich  colour,  piquant,  flavour,  and  capabilities  for  travel¬ 
ling  without  being  crushed.  Tins  choice  early  variety  was 
new  three  years  ago,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from 
t.he  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  June  18th,  1901.  It  is  now  plentiful,  and  finding  its  way 
into  private  gardens  all  over  the  country.  A  plantation  of  it 
is  a  fine  sight  in  the  beginning  of  the  Strawberry  season,  as 
the  large  and  luscious  berries  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
on  plants  of  vigorous  habit.  It  was  raised  eleven  years  ago>, 
and  was  well  tested  before  being  put  into  commerce. 


Violas  and  Pansies  from  Rothesay. 

A  box,  containing  choice  varieties  of  the  above',  lias  reached 
us  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Scottish  Seed  Estab¬ 
lishment,  Rothesay.  Both  types  include:  very  handsome  varie¬ 
ties  of  their  kind,  and  something  to  please  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  different  people.  We  have  our  own  special  predilection®, 
and  at  once  singled  out  the  Violas  which  pleased  us  best,  in¬ 
cluding  both  the  self  and  edged  kinds. 

A  very  handsome  pure  white  Viola  with  a  golden  eye  was 
Mrs.  J.  McCrae,  which,  though  not  very  firm  in  texture,  was 
cf  handsome  shape  and  large  size.  The  texture  of  Isolde 
leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  The  flower  is  perfectly  circular, 
golden-yellow,  deepening  almost  to  orange  upon  the  lip.  A 
beautiful  light  blue:  variety  was  Maggie  Smott,  fading  to  a 
lighter  shade  on  the  lower  petal.  Very  handsome  edged 
varieties  were  W.  P.  A.  Smith  and  Minnie  J.  Ollar,  these  re>- 
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minding  us  of  Duchess  of  Fifei  in  being  yellow  with  a  mauve 
edging,  but  they  differ  largely  in  the  flower  being  almost 
twice  the  size  in  the  first-named,  and  in  having  both  the  colours 
of  a  deeper  hue  on  the  last  named.  Both  these  would  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  rayed  flowers.  Ada  Anderson  is  another  edged 
variety  of  quite  a  different  kind,  being  white  in  the  centre, 
with  rosy-purple  upper  petals',  and  a  deep  purple  edging  to 
the  three  lower  petals.  Bethea  is  a  rayed  creamy-white 
flower.  Most  of  the  above  were  delightfully  scented. 

A  number  of  striped  and  blotched  varieties,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  older  types  in  cultivation,  were  sent  us,  and 
although  we  are  not  so  fond  of  this  particular  type,  there  are 
admirers  who  would  prefer  them  ;  for  instance,  Mrs.  T'.  W.  R. 
Johnstone  is  velvety-black,  with  a  soft  blue  blotch  on  each 
petal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  McFarlane,  a  slightly 
smaller  flower,  with  more  blue  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals. 
One  of  the  finest  of  the  dark  rose-purple  seifs  is  Jessie  L.  Ar- 
buckle,  deepening  to  maroon  in  the  centre.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  E.  Fulton,  is  a  light  rose  flower,  while  David  Simp¬ 
son  and  Maggie  Currie  are  striped  flowers,  the  darker  flowers 
being  maroon  and  rose- purple.  These  are  all  improvements 
upon  what  used  to  be  grown  in  collections  a  few  years  ago. 

The  fancy  Pansies  showed  a.  great  diversity  of  colour  and 
markings,  and  some  of  them,  like  the  first  lot  of  Violas  we 
singled  out,  were  really  lovely.  The  rich  crimson-red  top1  petals 
and  lacing  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Douglas  certainly  make  this  a,  very 
handsome  and  striking  flower.  Somewhat  similar  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  colours  was  David  Wilson,  a  new  variety  of 
1904,  but  its  leading  distinction  is  a  rich  crimson  belting  with 
a  white  line  surrounding  the  blotches.  Though  not  so  large  as 
the  previous  variety,  this  was  otherwise  a  very  perfect  flower. 
Another  very  pretty  flower  was  A.  M.  Burnie,  with  yellow  lacing 
and  mauve  edging,  which  helped  to  set  off,  the  beautifully- 
defined  velvety  blotches  in  the  centre.  The  blotches  of  Henry 
Stirling  were  also  well  defined,  and  the  petals  had  a  narrow 
lacing  of  purple.  The  white  edging  of  Effie  R.  Wilson,  a  new 
variety  of  1904,  showed  up  the  violet  blotches  very  conspicu¬ 
ously.  In  George  Bullock  the  lacing  was  primrose-yellow,  and 
the  blotches  violet.  A  beautifully  bordered  flower  also  was 
Archie  Milloy,  with  a  broad  purple  lacing. 

Amongst  the  yellows  very  conspicuous  were  Charles  Stirling 
and  Mrs.  Q.  McFadzen,  the  blotches  of  which  appeared  as  black 
as>  a  sweep.  Altogether  lighter  in  colour  was  Coronation,  new 
for  this  year,  and  having,  a  broad  belting  of  cream  around  the 
violet  blotches.  The  broad  belting  of  violet  to  the  top  petals 
of  Mrs.  B.  Wellbpume  constituted  the  leading  feature  of  this 
handsome  variety.  Tire  belting  of  the  petals  in  Messrs.  Doul- 
ton  would  correctly  be  described  as  white,  and  the  blotches  of 
a  rich  violet.  Very  charming  also  was  R,  C.  Dickson  (1904), 
whose  velvety-black  blotches  were'  edged  with  a  red,  and  that 
again  belted  with  creamy  yellow.  The  top  petals  of  Mrs. 
McLean  were  violet,  thus  contrasting  with  the  rich  black 
blotches  upon  the  lower  petals.  James  Dodds  must  also  be 
described  as  a  very  choice  flower,  the  black  blotches  passing 
into  a  violet-purple  shade  on  the  top  petals. 

Flowering  Shrubs  from  Aldenham  House. 

I  am  sending  for  your  table  a  few  specimens  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  very  beautiful  at  the  present  time, 
and  might  be  far  more  largely  grown  than  they  are  now.’ 
Zenobia  speciosa,,  with  its  quantities  of  drooping,  bell-shaped 
white  flowers,  is  very  beautiful  and  succeeds  well  in  a  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  b.ed,  where  the  soil  isi  cool  and  of  a  peaty  nature. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  which  succeeds  in  a  position,  like  the  above, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  flowering  shrubs  we  have,  and  from 
May  till  July  its  bunches  of  wax-like,  pink  blossoms  are  greatly 
admired.  Fabiana  imbricata,  with  its  numbers  of  white 
flowers,  although  supposed  to  be  only  hardy  in  the  warmest 
localities,  succeeds  well  here  in  an  exposed  position,.  It,  is. 
however,  in.  cold  districts,  advisable  to  plant,  this  beautiful 
shrub  in  a,  sheltered  position,  or  at  the  foot,  of  a.  south  wall 
Cytisus  schipkaensis  is  a  prostrate  form  with  pure  white 
flowers,  well  suited  for  the  rock-garden,  being  wonderfully  free 
flowering  and  not  more  than  6  in.  in  height.  Valuable  for  its 


late  flowering  is  Weigela  Momtesquii,  and  the  colour  is  rich 
dark  red.  Philadelphus  hybridus  erectus1,  which  grows  abou 
3  ft.  high,  is  a  desirable  shrub,  being  pure  white  and  delicious! 
scented.  Beriberis  fuehsioides  somewhat  resembles  B.  vuDaii 
purpureis,  but  flowers  much  later,  and  the  growth  is  mor 
upright.  One  of  the  showiest,  of  flowering  shrubs  is  Spartiur 
junceum,  the  Rush  Broom,  and  it  isi  valuable  for  planting  i 
very  poor  soils.  It  has  very  few  leaves,  but  the  slender  stem 
carry  an  abundance  of  bright  yellow,  fragrant  flowers.  A  littl, 
known  but  highly  ornamental  bush  is  Cytisus  (Lembotropi: 
nigricans',  which  has  long  spikes  of  yellow,  pearshaped  flower 
a.  hundred  or  more  being  produced  on  one  raceme.  Micr 
glosisa  (Amphirhapis)  albescens  is  very  uncommon,  with  gre 
foliage  and  pale  blue,  daisy-like  flowers.  Very  beautiful  ar 
easily  grown  is  the  Rose  Acacia,  Robinia  hispida,  with  lam 
rosy-pink  flowers.  One  might  mention  many  more,  hut  the, 
a, re  among  the  most  noteworthy.  A.  E.  TAatcher. 


Wistaria  chinensis  at  East  Acton. 

Although  this  remarkable  tree  was  only  introduced  fro 
China  in  1816,  it  has  been  largely  planted  in  various  parts 
the  kingdom,  but,  more  especially  in  the  southern  and  weste 
provinces.  This,  fact,  however,  is  not  surprising,  for  ; 
established  plant,  when  in,  full  flower,  is  a  sight  well  wor 
contemplating.  Moreover,  it,  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  t' 
London  district,  as,  witness  the  aged  specimens  at  Kew,  Ham 
ton,  Court,  and  other  places. 

The  one  here  depicted  has  also  weathered  many  storms  a,i 
much  rough  treatment.  Successive  gardeners  have  pruned 
more  or  less  mercilessly,  according  t.o,  requirements ;  in  fa< 
huge  branches/  have  been  cut  away  for  various  reasons,  un 
the  old  trunk  has  degenerated  into  an  “  artistic  ”  rather  th 
a  respectable  specimen.  But,  notwithstanding  these  “  b; 
barous  ”  modes  of  repression,,  it  continues  to  send  up  its  loi 
arm, si  and  flowering  shootsi,  and  otherwise  shows  much  vitalit 
It  occupies  a  southern  position  on,  the  garden-front  of  Ea 
Acton  House,  and  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Knightley,  i 
forms  me  that,  it,  blooms  more  or  less  freely  every  season. 

This  year,  as  with  most  other  subjects,  it  is  blooming  pi 
fusely.  Thus  it  is,  additionally  attractive  and  interesting.  ] 
beautiful  pendulous/  racemes  of  bright,  mauve-coloured,  p« 
shaped  blossoms  are  an  indispensable  commodity ;  they  lee 
tone  to  a  building  and  taste  to  a  garden. 

East  Acton,  House  was  erected  in,  1818,  and  is,  and  has  bee 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Spence  for  many  years/.  I  und< 
stand  that  the  Wistaria  was  planted  about  the  same  tinn 
but  I  regret  to  add  that,  both  are  doomed.  The  neighbourly 
is  growing  so  rapidly — and  this/  is  an  “  eligible  estate  ” — tb 
there  is  now  no/  room  for  the  antique  or  the  picturesque. 

On  this/  old  site  and  its  arboreous  surroundings  many  mode 
villas/  can  be.  erected.  There  sentiment  cannot,  be  permitt 
to  interfere  with  modern,  motives1.  If,  pea-chance,  sen  time 
should  enter  into  the  calculation,  it,  must  be  in  association  wi 
utility  ;  and  so  another  quiet,  inoffensive,  old-fashioned'  re 
dence  in,  Acton,  and  a  beautiful  tree  must  be  sacrificed  to  t 
demon  of  progress.  -  C.  B.  G. 


Rose  Belle  Vichysoise. 

The  above  is  n  beautiful  new  variety  of  Noisette  Rose,  p 
into  commerce  by  M.  Leveque  in  1897.  The  flowers  a 
moderate  in  size,  produced  in  great  abundance  in  lar 
clusters,  and  therefore  more  suited  for  garden,  deeoo 
tion  than  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  coloured  plate  of  if 
given  in.  “  Rosen  Zeitung  ”  for  May,  which  says  that  the  flowe 
are  of  a,  soft  rosedake  colour,  with  a  faint  violet  tint.  T 
buds  are  yellow  and  rose,  the  latter  colour  overlying  the  fornn 
and  fading  off  as  the  blooms  expand.  It  is  described  as  su 
able  for  training  on  espaliers  and  as  a  standard  with  a  hi; 
stem.  In  the  cut  state  it,  is  useful  for  vase  decoration,  and  m 
be  cut  with  practically  any  length  of  stem. 
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Strawberries  at  Bedford. 

Last  week  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Laxton.  Bros.,  Bedford,  who  have  a  varied  collection  of 
Strawberries,  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits.  Our  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  Strawberries,  however,  for  Messrs. 
Lax-ton  have  a  world-wide  fame  in!  connection  with  the  raising 
af  new  varieties.  At  present  they  have  two  fields,  of  10  acres 
rnd  It  acres  respectively,  entirely  devoted  to  Strawberries,  and 
die  larger  one  which  we  inspected  was  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  their  own  seedlings'  and  varieties  that  have  been  under  trial 
for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years. 

They  can  raise  a  Strawberry  in  one  year,  and  fruit  it  the 
next,  but  its  qualities  and  characteristics  cannot  be  determined 
in  that  short  period  of  time.  The  best  of  them  are  subjected 
to  a  period  of  probation,  extending  over  six  or  eight  years,  this 


occasion,  and  so  inany  of  the  seedlings:  had  recommeodable 
qualities  and  might  be  lacking  in  only  one  point  that  they 
began  to  realise  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  such  a.  trial 
which  the  Messrs.  Lax  ton  have  in  hand.  The  .Traveller  war 
the  first  Strawberry  raised  and  sent  out  by  the  late  Thomas 
Laxton  in  1876,  and  since  then,  his  two  sons  have  taken  up  the 
work  where  he  left  off,  and  have  put  so  many  first-class  things 
into  cultivation  that  they  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
fraternity  throughout  the  country.  On  this  occasion  we  shall 
speak  of  several  of  the  varieties  of  seedlings  which  we  came 
across',  including  three  new  ones  that  will  be  sent  out  this  year. 

Laxton’s  Reward  is.  a  handsome:  variety,  the  result  of  cross¬ 
ing  British  Queen  with  Royal  Sovereign.  The  smaller  fruits 
are  conical,  the  larger  ones  flattened,  bright  red,  with  a  rich 
dark  red  flesh  of  luscious  and  pleasing  flavour.  The  skin  is 


New  Strawberries  :  Lax  tun’s  Reward. 


Laxtox’s  Bebforo  Champion. 


being  necessary  to  thoroughly  test,  not  only  their  quality, 
©arliness  and  lateness,  but  their  cropping  qualities  and  all¬ 
round  capabilities.  The  labour  attached  to  this  soit  of  work  is 
very  great,  and  can  scarcely  be  measured  by  any  except  those 
who  undertake'  the  work.  During  the  past  twelve  years  some¬ 
thing  like  27,000  seedlings  have  been  tested  in  the  operation 
of  singling  out  something  better  than  the  firm  has  ever  put 
into  commerce  before.  During  the  first  year  or  two  a.  very 
large  number  of  these  seedlings  are,  of  course',  discarded  and 
the  best  grown  for  further  cultivation.  In  following  years 
these  are  gradually  reduced  until  one  or  two  are  selected  from 
a  large  batch  for  extended  cultivation.  In  some  batches,  not 
a  single:  variety  may  have  all  the  qualities  for  which  Messm 
Laxton,  are  looking,  and  consequently  they  discard  the  lot  in, 
such  cases. 

A  party  of  expert,  inspected  the  trials  on  this  particular 


firm,  sic  that  the:  variety  is  calculated  to  become  a  u.-eful 
market  berry.  It  is  an  enormous:  cropper,  not  quite  so  early 
as  the  Laxton,  and  would  therefore  come  in  as  a  mid  season 
Strawberry.  Our  illustration  of  this  variety  will  show  the 
forms  of  the  fruit  represented  by  two  berries  of  average 

character.  •  . 

Quite  distinct  is  Laxton’s  Bedford  Champion,  the  flints  of 
which  are  generally  rounded  and  blunt,  even  though  tbej 
may  be  somewhat,  widened  towards  the  apex,  and  ol  a  light  but 
bright  red.  The  flavour  is,  sweet  and  luscious,  the  flesh  nearly 
white,  and  the  fruits  are  produced  on  trusses  of  large  size  with 
stout  stems:.  Unlike  the  Royal  Sovereign,  the  foliage  is  dwarf 
and  the  plant  of  good  constitution.  Some  have  compared  this 
variety  with  Noble  in  regard  to  Shape,  but  the  colour  is  light 
and  the  quality  altogether  superior.  Our  illustration  of  this 
fine  variety  will  give  an  impression  of  the  shape  of  the  fruits, 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

June  28th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Laeliocattleya  dominiana  Tring  Park  variety. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  fine  variety  of  bigeneric  hybrid 
are  deep  rose.  The  lip  is  the  feature  of  the  flower,  being  of 
huo-ei  size  and  velvety-crimson  with  a,  purple  edge',  and  the 
interior  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  purple.  It-  is  certainly  a 
handsome  variety.  Award  of  Merit  t oi  the  Hon.  Walter  Roth¬ 
schild  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Eaccolabium  gracile. 

In  this  we  have  a  tiny  growing  species  with  a  raceme  of  small 
flowers,  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 
Botanical  Certificate  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild. 
Cryptophoranthus  Lehmanni. 

The  flowers  of  this  very  curious  species  are  close,  and  re¬ 
semble  a  boat  upside  down  with  openings  at  the  sides.  The 
sepals  arei  heavily  spotted  with  brownish-purple.  The  flowers 
originate  from  the  base  of  the  oval  rigid  and  bronzy  leaves  in 
clusters  of  one  to  three.  Botanical  Certificate  to  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  alba. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  while  the  lip  has  just 
a  faint  blush  tint  near  the  apex  of  the  lamina.  The  tube 
is  yellow  internally  and  lined  with  white.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei  maculatus. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  are  of  small  size,  but 
ovate,  slightly  toothed  and  very  distinct  in  their  way.  The 
flowers  are  even  more  distinct,  of  large  size,  white,  with  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  produced  singly  at 
the  end  of  short  lateral  branches.  The  petals  themselves  seem 
to  conform  to  the  leaves  in  being  roundly  ovate  and  slightly 
toothed.  Of  the  dwarf er-growing  species  of  Philadelphus,  this 
is  certainly  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  in  the  way  of 
colour.  A  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ¬ 
church,  Hants. 

Pimpinella  magna  rosea. 

The  ordinary  wild  form  of  this  British  plant  has  white 
flowers,  and  the  variety  differs  merely  by  having  rosy  blossoms. 
They  are  of  small  size,  but-  produced  in  umbels.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Mr.  M.  Prichard. 

Croton  Mrs.  F.  B.  May. 

The  leaves  of  this  new  variety  arei  linear1,  much  twisted, 
yellow,  marbled  with  green,  arching  gracefully,  and  12  in.  to 
15  in.  long.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  LI.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 

Carnation  Jona. 

In  this  wei  have  a  new  border  variety  with  large  soft  prim¬ 
rose,  almost  creamy,  flowers,  and  both  delicate  looking  and 
beautiful.  The  petals  are  not  numerous,  hut  broad,  nearly 
smooth  at  the  margins.  The  calyx  is  strong,  and  not  split  in, 
any  of  the  specimens  Which  we  noted.  Award  of  Merit  toi 
S.  Morris,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  CL  Henley),  Wretham  Hall, 
Thetford. 

Delphinium  Norman  Hirst. 

The  spike  of  this  splendid'  variety  is  about  2|  ft.  long,  with 
very  large  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  of  a  rich,  dark 
purple.  The  petals  are  small,  as  usual,  white,  and  fill  up>  the 
centre.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset. 

Cupid  Sweet  Peas. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  strain  of  Cupid  Sweet  Peas,  includ¬ 


ing  twenty-one  varieties.  These  were  all  named  after  the  tall- 
growing  varieties,  which  they  resemble  in  colour.  Amongst 
them  we  noted  Her  Majesty,  Beauty,  Mauve  Queen,  Sadie 
Burpee,  Prince  of  Wales,  Stella  Morse,  White  Cupid,  Fire  Fly. 
Chamberlain,  Boreatton,  Primrose  Cupid,  and  others.  Those 
who  desire  to  know  the  colours  of  these  can  refer  to*  the  tall- 
growing  varieties  of  the  same  names. 

Delphinium  Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw. 

The  above  is  a  seedling  from  the  King  of  Delphiniums,  and 
has  large,  nodding  flowers  of  a,  soft  mauve  and  sky  blue.  The 
small  white  petals  in  the  centre  are  bearded  with  yellow  hairs. 
It  isi  certainly  a  choice  and  beautiful  variety.  Award  of  Merit 
to  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Whitelegge),  The  Grange, 
Southgate 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 
Strawberry  The  Alake. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  produced  in  large  bunches  on 
strong  stems,  so  that  it  is  evidently  of  strong  constitution. 
The  smaller  fruits,  are  conical,  .but  the,  larger  ones  .are  flattened 
like  a  cockscomb,  often  ridged  and  lohed,  the  latter  being  of 
enormous  size,  light,  red,  and  of  fine  flavour.  The  seeds  are 
seated  almost  on  the  surface.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Strawberry  Laxtm's  Reward. 

The  smaller'-sized  fruits  of  this:  variety  a, re  conical,  but  the 

larger  ones  arei  widened  and  flattened  like  a  cockscomb.  The 
© 

outside  of  the  fruit  isi  of  a,  bright,  rich  and  shining  red,  deepen¬ 
ing  more  or  less  according  to  conditions.  It  is  notable  for 
the  rich  red  colour,  and  juicy,  richly  flavoured  flesh.  It  is  a 
.fruit,  of  great  beauty,  a,  heavy  cropper,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Award  cf  Merit  to  Messrs.  Laxton  Brosi,  Bedford. 


The  Flower  and  the  Butterfly. 

In  an  article  which  Mr.  Percy  Collins  writes  in  the  current 
number  of  “  Knowledge  ”  on  the  resemblances,  amounting  to 
mimicry,  between  butterflies  and  flowers,  mention  is  made  of 
an  insect  (Hyrrrenopus  biconris)  discovered  by  Mr.  Wood  Mason,' 
which  attracts  smaller  insects,  to  their  destruction  by  its  flower- 
like  shape  and  pink  and  white  colour.  Parts  of  the,  insect’s  legs 
are  so  flattened  asi  to  simulate  the  petals  of  the  supposed 
flower.  Perhaps  the  most  authentic  instance,  however,  of  allur¬ 
ing  resemblance  is  that  described  on % the  authority  of  Dr.  J. 
Anderson:.  T'he  Mantis  is  Gomgylus  gongyloides  from  Southern 
India — a  specie®  which  has  been  known  to  naturalists  for  up¬ 
wards  of  three  centuries,  but,  of  whose  strange  habits  nothing, 
was  discovered  until  comparatively  recent  years.  Living  ex¬ 
amples  of  Gongylus  have  been  thus  described  :  “  On  looking  at 
the  insects  from  above  they  did  not  exhibit  any  very  striking! 
features  beyond  the  leaf-like  expansions  of  the  prothorax  and 
the  foliaceous  appendages  of  the  limbs,  both  of  which,  like  the' 
upper  surface  of  the  insect,  are  coloured  green,  but  on  turning 
toi  the  under  surface,  the  aspect  is  entirely  different.  The  leaf- 
like  expansion  of  the  prothorax,  instead  of  being  green,  is  aj 
clear,  pale  lavender-violet,  with  a  faint  pink  bloom  along  the 
edges,  of  the  leaf,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  insect  has  the 
exact,  appearance  of  the  corolla  of  a,  plant,  a  floral  simulation 
which  is  perfected  by  the  presence  of  a  dark,  black ish-browr 
dot  in:  the  centre,  over  the  prothorax,  and  which  mimics  the 
opening  to  the  tube-  of  a  corolla.  A  favourite  position  of  the 
insect  is  to  hang  head  downwards  among  a  mass  of  green 
foliage,  and,  wbefi  it  does  so,  it,  generally  remains  almost 
motionless',  but  at,  intervals  evinces  a,  swaying  movement  a- 
of  a  flower  touched  by  a  gentle  breeze  ;  and  while  in,  thhj 
attitude,  with  its  fore-limbs  banded  violet  and  black,  ant, 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  the  simulatioi 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower  is  complete.  The  object  of  th< 
bright  colouring  of  the  under  surface  of  the  pro, thoracic  expan: 
sion  is  evident,  its  purpose  being  to'  act  as  a  decoy  to-  insects 
which,  mistaking  it  for  a  corolla,  fly  directly  into  the  ex1 
pectant,  sabre-like,  raptorial  arms  of  the  simulator.” 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  When  I  was  last  in  Holborn  I  saw  good  Strawberries  in  your  garden  tlo.exe.”Shakspeare. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  / 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ( 

y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
idgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
6  "at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  \ 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ( 
IXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  \ 
•ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ) 
lousidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ) 
nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ? 
lews ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ( 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers';  S 
mccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ) 
isually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  / 
in  ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  ( 
ip  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  he  \ 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  > 
ton,’’  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3— LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
IYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR 

January  ’  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

Januarv  TO.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.— A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ANEMONE  NEMOROSA  MAJOR. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  J.  W.  J.,” 
for  his  article  oa  “  Fresh  Vegetables, ” 
p.  546. 


The  Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 


After  sixty-five  years  of  existence,  it  has 
dow  been  deemed  expedient  to  write  up  the 
history  of  this  useful  institution.  No  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  will  have  by  this  time 
obtained  a  copy  of  it  ;  nevertheless,  a.s 
several  others  may  have  been  overlooked,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  glancing  between 
its  pages.  The  pamphlet  runs  to  seventy 
pages,  including  a  preface  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  It  contains  portraits  of 
many  of  its  more  important  benefactors  and 
patrons,  including  the  King,  the  Queen,  Her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  first  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  the  first  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  his  portrait  appears  here.  The 
late  Mr.  Edward  Roger  Cutler  also  appears 
here,  and  his  portrait  will  recall  a  face  that 
was  familiar  with  many  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Other  portraits  of  not¬ 
able  men  include  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole, 
V.M.H.,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  the  late 
John  Leigh,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Walter  Roth¬ 
schild,  V.M.H.,  Bruno  Schoder,  Esq.,  and 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.  The  three  latter  are 
the  trustees.  The  chairman  and  treasurer, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  who  presided  at  the  recent 
dinner,  and  the  secretary,  Geo'.  J.  Ingram, 
Esq.,  are  also'  represented  here  on  this  fitting 
occasion. 

Every  beginning  is  difficult,  and  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  lias  been 
stated  that  the  institution  was  founded  in 
1838,  hut  the  records  preserved  in  the  office 
of  the  institution  do  not  quite  confirm  this 
view.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a,  meeting 
of  nurserymen,  florists,  and  amateurs  was 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in 
the  Strand  in  1839,  and  that  the  institution 
was  practically  inaugurated.  London  was 
relatively  a  small  place  then  by  comparison 
with  what-  it.  is  now,  but  it  appears  that  the 
institution  has  held  its  meetings  mostly,  if 
not.  always,  in  the  same  street  in  which  ’t 
originated  sixty-five  years  ago.  Those  who 
were  gardeners  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
were  familiar  with  the  name  of  George 
Glenny  in  connection  with  garden  literature 
and  plants  of  a  varied  character,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pamphlet  before'  us  he  was  the 
active  man  in  those  days  in  the  horticul¬ 


tural  world  who'  put  forward  a  motion  for 
establishing  the  “  Benevolent.  Fund  ”  for  the 
relief  of  destitute  gardeners.  A  committee 
was  immediately  appointed  and  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  started.  Since  then  the  institution 
has  distributed  ,£100,000  for  the  benefit  of 
distressed  gardeners  and  their  widows. 

The  committee  appointed  were  evidently 
very  energetic,  for  they  held  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  twelve  days  after  the  inaugural  one,  and 
repeated  it  fortnightly  until  July,  after  which 
they  adjourned  till  autumn.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  evidently  had  been  active  in  secur¬ 
ing  help,  for  we  find  that  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  it  was  announced  they  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  sum  of  £74  8s.  7d.,  available  for 
pensions,  and  raised  the  question  of  electing 
three  pensioners,  hut  the  resolution  was  not 
immediately  adopted.  The  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  proceeded  with  their  work,  and  pur¬ 
chased  stock  to  the  value  of  £100,  doubling 
this  at  the  meeting  a  month  afterwards,  and 
this  has  become  the  nucleus  of  all  funds  that 
have  been  invested  since  then.  In  the 
course'  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
founding  of  the  institution  the  first  pensioner 
was  elected.  The  testimonials  of  others  were 
not.  satisfactory,  so  that  the  first  pensioner 
was  put  on  the  list  by  vote  without  election. 

In  1841  the  January  meeting  was  worthy 
of  note,  from  the  fact  that  prominent,  horti¬ 
culturists  showed  a.  disposition  to'  support 
the  institution  financially.  In  January, 
1842,  at  the  annual  meeting,  it  .was  an¬ 
nounced  that  £33  8s.  lOd.  had  been  paid  n 
pensions,  and  two  more  pensioners  would  be 
elected  in  June.  During  the  next  few  years 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the  committee 
to  place  the  institution  on  a.  firm  basis,  and 
in  1843  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  paid 
secretary.  Their  choice  fell  upon  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  the'  institution  so>  successfully  to  his 
death.  Notwithstanding  the  age'  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  has  only  had  two  secretaries  in  its 
service  during  sixty-five  years. 

The  first  annual  festival  dinner,  under ‘he 
auspices  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  was  held  on  January  1 1th,  1844,  and 
these  dinners  have  been  continued  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  till  the  present  time.  This  is  shown 
bv  the  list  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
have  presided  at  the  festivals.  The  dates 
of-  these  are  given  together  with  the  names 
of  those  who  presided,  and  this  will  he  in¬ 
teresting  to>  those  who  are  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution.  Besides  the 
above,  it  will  be  found  that  many  notable 
men  in  their  day  helped  to  settle  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  a  durable  basis,  including  such  names 
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as  William  Townsend  Aitoo,  Dr.  Lindley,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  others.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was 
of  immense  service  to  it  after  the  renown  which  hei  gained  in 
connection  with  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  this 
being  brought  about  chiefly  by  his  influence  in  procuring 
gentlemen  renowned  in  various  walks  of  life  to  take;  the  chair 
at  the  annual  festivals. 

In  1861  a  present  of  .twenty  plants  of  Disa  grandiflora  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  institution,  and  this  being  disposed  of 
at  the  auction-rooms  realised  £14  9s.  In  those  days  that 
would  be  considered  a,  very  substantial  sum,  and  we  think  it 
is  a  practice  that  might  v©ry  well  be  imitated  in  these  days', 
when  much  higher  prices  are  being  given  for  rare  or  beautiful 
Orchids.  For  instance,  there  are  many  gentlemen  in  the 
country  who  have  fine  collections  of  choice  varieties  of  Odonte- 
glossum  crispum  who  might  be  grilling  to  give  a.  duplicate  by 
way  of  a  donation  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution, 
as  well  as  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

We  frequently  have  complaints  of  the  small  number  of 
gardeners  who  subscribe,  and,  indeed,  of  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  an  old  form  of  complaint,  however,  for  even 
in  1862  there  were  only  294  subscribers  on  the  list.  We  make 
the  above  remarks  simply  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  history  of  the  institution  has  now 
been  put  in  a  form  in  which  it  will  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  although  it  is  not  expressly  stated, 
we  believe  the  secretary  at  175,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W., 
will  be  pleased  to  send  copies  while  available  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  institution,  and  who  might  wish  to  become  sub¬ 
scribers. 


Anemone  nemorosa  major. 

{See  Supplement.)  •  . 

In  April  last  we  noted  a-  large  and  handsome  patch  of  the 
above  variety  of  the  Wood  Anemone  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  at  Ditton  Ilill,  Surrey,  and  we  w'ere  so  pleased 
with  it  that  we  had  the'  supplement  for  this  week  prepared 
to  represent  it. 

Alreadjr  there  are  several  more  or  less  beautiful  varieties  of 
this  Anemone  in  cultivation ;  that  under  notice  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  its  vigour  and  the  size  of  the  flowers',  which 
are  pure  white,  and  made  up  of  seven,  to  nine  sepals  surround¬ 
ing  a  great  brush  of  stamens  with  pale  yellow  anthers.  The 
leaves  are  also  highly  developed,  and  stand  about  9  in.  to 
1  2  in.  high,  with  the  flowers  just  over-topping  the  leaves.  We 
may  here  mention  some  of  the  more  ornamental  varieties 
which  have  been  utilised  with  good  effect  in  gardens,  merely 
to  show  our  readers  that  some  British  plants  at  least  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  collections  of  hardy  plants. 
The  varieties  differ  chiefly  in ’the  colour  of  the  flowers,  their 
use,  and  in  being  single  or  double. 

Two  double  varieties  are  more  or  less  known  in  gardens,  and 
undoubtedly  the  finer  is  that  named  A.  n.  flora  pleno.  In  this 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  made  up  of  the  ordinary 
sepals  outside,  forming  a,  sort  of  guard  to  the  numerous  small 
white  petals  which  fill  up  the  centre.  Another  double’ is  named 
A.  n.  bra.cteata,  and  this  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  outer 
segments  being  developed  in  the  form  of  green  leaves  more  or 
less  perfect,  and  forming  a  background  to  the  rest  of  the 
flower,  which  is  white. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the  coloured  varieties  is 
A.  n.  robdnsoniana,  which  has  delicate  light  blue  flowers  of 
large  size,  and  is  very  popular  in,  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  planting  on  the  rockery,  as  edgings  bo  beds,  or  for  the 
filling  of  small  bedsi,  especially  those  in  which  deciduous  trees1 
or  shrubs  may  be  planted.  Another  coloured  variety  that  is 
much  less  known  is  A.  n.  rubra,  which  in  its  best  form  lias 
bright  rosy-red  flowers,  but  there  are' many  in  which  the 'colour 
can  only  be  described  as  rose,  more  or  less  bright,  but  never¬ 
theless  distinct  and  pretty.  In  a  wild  state  the  rose  or  red 
variety  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than,  the  blue  one. 

We  note  that  frequent"  attempts  have  been  made  by  different 
people  to  solve  the  question  a,s  to  why  some  of  the  flowers 
should  be  red  or  blue,  but  hitherto  no  satisfactory  solution  has 


been  given.  The  idea,  is  that  there  must  be  something  in  the 
soil  which  inclines  these  flowers  to  become  red  or  blue,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  that  such  dolour  variation  would 
become  permanent.  It  is  probable,  however,  some  other 
factor  is  at.  work  than  the  soil,  and  that  the  plant, 
which  is  widely  distributed  over  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  vary.  It  is  more  likely 
that  this  wide  geographical  distribution  is  responsible  for 
variation  than  a  mere  question  of  locality.  We  note  that  the 
red,  rose,  and  white  varieties  occur  together,  very  frequentlv 
.in  various  widely  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  soils 
of  quite  different  geological  formations. 

In  gardens  the  plant  offers  no  difficulty  whatever  in  th« 
matter  of  cultivation,  provided  a  situation  is  selected  that  :s 
not  too  dry,  and  that  it  contains  plenty  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  In  a  state  of  nature  it,  often  covers!  the  woods  undei 
trees  and  in  copses  with  white  sheets,  varied  somewhat  in  the 
matter  of  colour,  and  that  these  places  are  usually  plentifully 
supplied  with  humus  as  a  result  of  the  decay  of  the  leaves 
which  are  shed  upon  them  annually  as  a,  sort  of  natural  top- 
,  dressing.  Those  who  would  grow  this  beautiful  flower  in  one 
or  other  of  its  various  forms  may  therefore  select  a  shady  place 
if  their  garden  is  at  all  dry.  But  in  any  case  they  should  make 
sure  of  plenty  of  leaf  mould  in  the  soil.  A  beautiful  effect,  can 
be  produced  by  growing  all  of  the  above  varieties  in  broad 
patches  contiguous  to'  one  another,  or  even  in  mixture. 


Rhododendrons  in  Hyde  Park. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  extreme  pleasure  (as  has  the 
writer)  of  visiting  the  extensive  nurseries — exceeding  200  acres 
in  extent— of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  at,  Knap  Hill,  Woking— 
a  veritable  land  of  Rhododendrons  ! — where  American,  plants 
are  made  a  great  speciality  of,  would  not  at  all  be  surprised 
at  the  fine,  display,  in,  Standards,  of  these  beautiful  and  gor¬ 
geously-flowering  hardy  shrubs  now  being  made  in  this  Rcval 
Park — an  annual  event,  it,  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  "Of 
course,  in  a  general  way,  all  American  plants  revel  in  what  is 
called  peat  soil  ;  the  old  idea,  however,  that,  they  will  thrive 
in  nothing  else  lias  been,  exploded — as  experience  has  shewn. 
Rhododendrons;  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  that  does  not 
contain  lime  or  chalk ;  in,  many  sandy  loams  they  grow  with 
as  much  vigour  and  luxuriance  as.  they  do  in  peat.  Any  loamy 
soil  may  be  rendered  suitable  for  them  by  a  general  admixture 
of  leaf-mould,  or  any  fibrous  material,  such  as,  the  parings  of 
pasture  land. 

To  lovers  of  hardy  Rhododendrons! — and  happily  their  name 
is  legion- — it  may  prove  of  practical  interest  to.  put  on  record 
the  names;  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  recently  noted  at  Hyde 
Park.  For  the  purpose  of  a  little  method,  one  will  keep,  the 
different  colours:  together :  White — The  Queen,  blush,  chang¬ 
ing  to,  white,  fine  shape ;  and  the  same  descriptions:  apply  to 
Ingramii,  Album  elegans.,  and  Madame  Carvalho.  Picturatum 
is  a  cream  colour,  with  a  chocolate  blush,  distinct  and  very 
showy  ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  light  blush,  deeper  edg¬ 
ing  ;  Francis,  B.  Hayes,  white,  with  black  spots  ;  Minnie,  blush- 
white,  spotted  with  chocolate ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  white, 
yellow  spots,  veiy  showy  ;  Helen  Waterer,  centre  white,  edged 
with  crimson  ;  Sappho,  white,  distinctly  blotched  with  maroon. 
Pink  :  Concession,  clear  pink,  light  centre,  a  beautiful  variety  : 
Mrs.  John  Walter,  light  centre,  edged  pink  ;  W.  E,  Gladstone, 
a  variety  bearing  fine  trusses  of  flowers ;  Mrs.  Mendel,  each 
petal  rayed  white,  yellow  centre,  distinct.  Crimson  :  Michael 
Waterer,  a  fine  spotted  variety;  Frederic  Waterer,  very 
showy ;  J.  Marshall  Brooks,  rich  scarlet,  with  a  bronze  spot, 
distinct;  Mrs.  Thomas  Longman,  fine  rose-crimson,.  Mauve: 
Fastuosum  flore  pleno,  bearing  immense  trusses  of  double 
flowers, ;  Yauban,  rich  yellow  blotch,  bearing  very  fine  trusses, 
a  grand  variety.  Rose  :  Kate  Waterer,  yellow  centre,  very 
showy;  Everestianum,  rosy-lilac,  spotted  and  fringed,  a  fine 
free  bloomer ;  Lady  Eleanor  Cat-heart.,  a  grand  variety,  spotted 
chocolate  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Leaf,  light,  centre.  Salmon  :  Mrs.  R. 
S,  Ho, If  of  d,  richly  coloured,  trusses  of  flowers1  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  ‘  •  'Ti  R 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  tlie 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries  of  Messrs,  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  at  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  and  noted  a  great  variety  of  subjects  which  they 
have  now  got  together  on  their  new  establishment.  Having 
said  something  about  their  Roses  a  short  time  ago,  we  shall 
devote  our  space  chiefly  to  the  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
subjects,  which  have  always  been  a.  feature  of  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries. 

The  various  species  of  Eremurus  have  flowered  splendidly 
everywhere  this  year,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  height 
of  the  stem,  the  plants  are  almost  self-supporting,  but  a 
single  stake  makes  them  secure  and  does  not  affect  their  stately 
appearance.  E.  robustus  Elwesii  had  made  stems  8  ft.  high, 
and  being  still  in  full  growth  they  were  calculated  to  reach 
10  ft.  before  all  the  blooms  were  expanded.  The  pink  flowers, 
with  browm  ribs,  and  the  great  thickness  of  tile  racemes  make 
this  the  facile  princeps  of  the  race.  This  differs  from  the 
type  in  flowering  fourteen  days  earlier  and  in  having  green 
leaves.  The'  stems  of  E.  himalaicus,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
only  about  6  ft,  high,  and  their  white  flo'wers  were  equally 
distinct  and  easily  recognisable. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  now  aware,  alpine  plants  are 
always  very  'strongly  represented  in  the  collection,  and  in 
going  through  the  frame  grounds  we  noted  the  beautiful  Aspe- 
l'ula  suberosa,  figured  in  Yol.  XX.,  page  443,  of  The  Gardening 
World.  Somewhat  similar  is  A.  Gussoni,  but  the  foliage  is 
green,  not’  grey,  and  the  pink  flowers  are  produced  in  a  dense 
cluster  on  the  top.  A  very  choice  rock  plant  is  Achillea  rupes- 
tris,  producing  umbels  of  relatively  large  white  flowers.  The 
dwarf  Phloxes  were  just  then  in  perfection,  including  P.  stel- 
laria,  P.  subulata  Vivid,  and  P.  ®.  Fairy,  with  lilac  flowers  and 
ten  violet  spots  in  the  centre.  Here',  also,  was  a  healthy  lot 
of  Ourisia  coccinea',  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  The 
Alpine  Poppy  already  possesses  salmon,  yellow,  white,  pink, 
and  rose  flowers.  Cheiranthus  alpinus  ma  jor  had  flowers  some-- 
what  similar  to  those  of  C.  alpinus,  but  they  were  larger, 
frequently  streaked  with  brown,  and  fragrant.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  describe  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Viola  pedgfita,  and  An- 
drosace  lanuginosa,  but  they  are  amongst  the  choicest  of  alpine 
plants,  Saxifragas  of  the  crusted  type'  are  very  numerous,  and 
a  very  choice  one  is  that  named  >S.  Ian  to®  can  a  superba,  which 
forms  a  fine  pyramid  of  flowers  on  stems  18  in.  high.  Of 
the  same  graceful  habit  is  S.  cochlearis,  with  purple  stems.  A 
choice  but  useful  subject  is  Chamaelirium  carolinianum,  suit¬ 
able  for  a  peat  bed  in  a  fairly  moist  situation. 

A  good  collection  of  Cypripediunr  included  such  well  known 
species  as  C.  Calceolus  and  C.  pubescems.  Even  more  choice 
and  refined  is  C.  candidum,  with  brown  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  white  lip.  Charming  also  is  C.  montanum,  bearing  one  to 
three  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  having  brown  sepals  and  petals 
and  a  white  lip.  All  of  these  are  of  the  easiest  cultivation 
when  grown  in  suitable  situations,  while  grown  in  pots  and  in 
frames  they  make  the  choicest  of  subjects,  and  flower  earlier 
by  such  treatment. 

Very  few  of  the  Aremariasi  make  good  growing  plants,  but 
two  at  least  of  them  make  first-class  rock  garden  subjects. 

iese  are  A.  grandiflora.,  with  white  flowers,  and  A.  purpu- 
iftscens  with  pink  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence',  and 
having  the  habit  of  the  Cushion  Pink. 

>  everal  of  the  rock  Pinks  were  in  bloom,  including  the'  rosy 
lanthus  alpinus  and  D.  alpestris,  with  deep  rose  flowers, 
ner  choice  subjects  for  walls  or  rocks  were  Erinus  alpinus, 
h. a'  a“JUS>.  Lithospermum  pro-stratum,  the  Cushion  Pink 
1  e^®a'paulis),  Mecoonopsis  cambrica  plena,  Gypsophila 
ceias  roides,  Saxifraga,  Rhei,  and  S.  R.  Guildford  Seedling,  the 
p  er  iaving  much  darker  flowers.  A  very  beautiful  alpine 
mlin}u  *!’  was  P-  loogiflora,  with  purple  flowers  and  more  or  less 
f  ea>7  .eay®s-  An  uncommon  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
nn  y  is  Gortusa.  Matthioli,  with  nodding  purple  flowers, 
igeron  Roylei  is  one  of  the  best  early  flowering  specie®.  Very 


pretty  also'  for  rock  work  is  Anthemis  macedonica,  with  silvery 
foliage  and  large  heads,  with  over-lapping  white  rays.  Spiraea 
Aruncusi  Kneiffi  is  notable  for  the  finely-cut  character  of  its 
leaves. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Edelweiss  of  the  Alps,  but 
Messrs.  Ware  have  got  two  other  forms  here  which  appear 
perfectly  distinct.  In  the  case  of  the  common  one,  the  Leon- 
topodium,  the  leave®  of  which  are  produced  in  dense  radical 
tufts  with  a  few  on  the  stem,  and  the  flower-heads  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  eight  to  eleven  bracts,  which  are  the  ornamental 
part  of  the  flower-head.  The  plants  of  L.  japonicum  floAvered 
the  first  year  on  a  single  stem.  During  the  second  year  the&e 
stems  had  hardened  as  if  shrubby,  bearing  oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves  rather  thickly  on  the  upper  part.  At  the  same  time  the 
plant  branched  freely  at  the  base,  showing  it  to'  be'  a  true 


Sarracenia  flava  major. 


perennial.  Five;  large  bracts  and  some  smaller  ones  surround 
the  heads',  but  in  all  cases  they  are  shorter  than  in  L.  alpinum. 
L.  himalaicum  has  its  leave®  in  more  compact  tufts  close  to 
the  ground,  and  they  are  green,  above  and  silky  beneath.  The 
heads  are  surrounded  by  seven  to  nine  rays',  which  are  shorter 
and  narrower  than  in  L.  alpinum.  These  distinctions  are 
easier  to  detect  than  to  describe  when  the  plants  are  under 
observation,  but  the'  two  last-named  are  certainly  different 
from  the  European  species,  and  possibly  they  may  prove  to 
be  more  durable. 

Several  of  the.  Anemones  were  in  perfection  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  including  A.  narcissiflora,  bearing  numerous  flowers 
on  the  top  of  the  stem.  A  strong  growing  species  is  A.  alpina, 
with  finely  divided  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Much  dwarfer 
and  neater  in  every  way  is  A.  palmataalba,  with  white  flowers 
and  a  yellow  centre.  A  choice  variety  is  A.  sylvestris  fl.  pi., 
having  very  double  pure  white  flowers,  and  well-named  the 
Snowdrop  Windflower.  A  Forget-me-Not,  named  Myosotis 
palustris  B  Fight-eye,  is  characterised  by  having  large 
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flowers  and  produced  earlier  than  in  the  type.  The  orange 
flowers  of  Geum  Heldreichi  splendiduin  bring  these  single 
flowering  varieties  into  prominence  for  bedding  purposes. 
Hemerocallis  Middendorffi  has  large  golden  flowers  tinted  with 
bronze  on  tile-  back  of  the  segments.  Heuche-ras  are  grown  in 
great  variety,  including  the  scarlet  species,  and  its  hybrids. 

The  Alpine  Wallflower  (Cheirant-hus-  alpinus)  is  grown  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  a  large  bed  of  it  is  certainly  very 
effective.  Aubrietia  Fire  King  is  characterised  by  the  intense 
purple  red  of  its  large  flowers,  making  a.  beautiful  contrast  with 
the.  pink-flowered  A.  Moorheimi.  Amongst-  the  smaller  Bell¬ 
flowers,  Campanula,  abietina,  produces-  deep  purple  flowers  on 
stems  about,  a-  foot  high.  The  Globe  Flowers  included  Tro-llius 
euro-paeus  and  T.  Fo-rt.unei,  having  lemon  and  orange  flo-we-rs 
respectively.  The-  Himalayan  Co-wslip  (Primula  sikkimemsis) 
is  notable  for  the-  length  of  its  stems  and  the  soft  yellow 
colour  of  its  drooping  flowers.  Amongst  the  Gentians  that 
are  of  easy  cultivation,  we  should  mention  Gentiana,  cruci-ata, 
with  deep  blue  flowers-  on.  short,  upright,  leafy  stems.  The 
Shooting  Stars  (Do-decatheon)  are  grown  in  considerable 
variety.  Certain  subjects  are  characteris-ed  by  the-  beauty  of 
their  foliage-  rather  than  their  flowers,  and  amongst  the-se  we 
should  place  Acaena,  glabra,  with  green  and  brown  foliage-,  and 
A.  ine-rmis,  with  brownish-green  leaves  and  globular  heads  of 
flowers;  In  both  these  cases  the  1  eaves  were-  pinnate, 
very  closely  produced,  and  forming  feathery-looking 
masses. 

One  of  the-  finest  of  the  white  Buttercups  is  Ranun¬ 
culus  amplexicaulis,  with  glaucous  leaves-  on  plants  of 
moderate  height.  The-  stately-looking  Incarville-a,  De-la- 
vayi  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity,  and  proving  -o-ne 
of  the-  finest  subjects  of  recent  introduction,  and  suitable 
for  the-  herbaceous  border.  The-  lilac  heads  of  Erige-ro-n 
peregrinum  measure  from  2  in.  to-  3  in.  across-.  Spiraea 
palmat-a  alba,  makes  a.  beautiful  companion  to  the-  ro-se^ 
coloured  type.  A  very  handsome  species  o-f  similar 
colour,  but-  taller  in  growth,  is  S.  ve-nusta.  A  very 
pretty  evening  Primr-ose  is-  Oenothera  speei-osa  no-sea, 
with  lovely  r-o-.;e  flowers.  Although  the  Cornish  Money¬ 
worts  should  be  hardy,  they  require-  very  special  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  matter  o-f  moisture-  and  a  little-  shade-  to 
enable  them  to  make  satisfactory  growth.  We  refer  to 
Sibtho-rpia  e-uropaea,  S.  e-.  variegata  and  S.  e.  aure-a, 
whose,  names  indicate-  the  col-o-ur  of  the-  foliage. 

Irises  are  grown  in  great  quantity  and  variety,  occu¬ 
pying  a  considerable  space  o-f  ground.  The-  place  is 
wonderfully  well  adapted  for  them,  being  o-f  a.  rich  black 
mould  on.  land  that  is  traversed  by  small  streams-,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  this  part,  of  Middlesex. 

We  can  only  note  a  few  of  those  coming 
under  our  notice  here,  including  the-  little-known  I.  loligipe-tala, 
with  sky-blue-  standards-,  beautifully  lined  with  blue.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  another  one  named  missourie-nsis.  No-  do-ubt 
they  are  related,  but  they  are-  readily  separable.  I.  sibirica. 
is  gr-o-wn.  in  considerable  quantity  and  variety.  It.  -ought  to  be 
more  frequently  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  o-f  lakes  in 
private  establishments  than,  it  is,  seeing  that  it.  is  so  hardy 
and  takes  care  of  itself  when  planted  like-  a  reed  by  the  margin 
of  the-  water.  Allied  to  this  is  one  named  I.  palud-o-sa,  but  it 
is  earlier  and  dwarfer  than  the  last  named.  In  a  co-ol  ho-us-e 
we  noted  I.  tenax,  with  purple-  falls,  variegated  with  white  in 
the  centre.  I.  Milesi  ha.s  purple-  flowers-.  One-  of  the-  most 
striking  and  distinct-  of  all  the  Irises  wTe  noted  was  I. 
douglasiana.  The  falls  o-f  this-  are  heavily  netted  with  a.  soft 
shading  of  red  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  standards-  are 
also  a  soft  yellow,  with  pale-  brown-red  veins.  Both  the 
standards  and  the  falls  spread  horizontally  on  t-he  same  level, 
reminding  us  of  the-  Japanese  Iris  laevigata,  where-as  the 
species  we  have  just-  described  come-s-  from  California,.  These 
three  grown  under  glass,  we  presume,  are  a,  little  more  delicate 
than  the  others. 

Several  of  the  houses  are  unhealed,  and  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  o-f  plants  which  require  -only  a  slight  protection  to 
bring  them  through  the  winter.  Some  of  the  plants  we  noted 
in  these  houses  are  perfectly  hardy,  though  protected  t-o  brim* 


them  on  earlier  for  given  purposes.  The  huge  Bellflower 
Os-t-rowskia,  magnifica  is  one  of  them,  and  here  has  attained 
magnificent  proportions,  the  stems  being  6  ft.  high  and  the 
flowers  in  proportion.  Several  o-f  the  Lilies  were  flowering 
early,  including  Lilium  Henryi  and  L.  tenuifolium.  A  very 
handsome  family  belonging  to-  the  Iris  family,  and  now  getting 
better  kn-o-wn  in  gardens,  is  Watso-nia,  Meriana-  Ardernei,  with 
stems  about.  4  ft.  high,  bearing  many  pure  wdiite  flowers  on 
the  branche-s.  Sparaxis-  puleherrima  is  probably  the  tallest 
growing  of  its  kind,  and  produces  soft,  rose  flowers  with  spots 
a,t  .the  base. 

Romneya.  Co-ulte-ri  succeeds  well  here,  as  do  Delphinium  sul- 
phureum  and  Iris  verna.  The-  last-named  only  grows  3  in¬ 
to  6  in.  high,  but,  the  flowers  are  produced  clo-se  to  the  ground 
a  little-  in  advance  of  the  leaves.  The  green  Cactus  (Eehino- 
cereus  viridifl-o-rus)  is  curi-ous  and  unique  in  its  way.  Franeoa 
appendiculata  might  well  be  planted  in  the-  open,  for  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  even  when  the-  temperature-  sinks  to  zero.  One  of 
the  slender-stemmed  Lobelias  is  L.  laxiflora,  with  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers.  A  very  cheerful-looking  greenhouse  plant  G 
Mahettia  bicol-o-r,  with  scarlet,  flowers  tipped  with  yellow.  It 
is  -o-f  somewhat  climbing  habit.  A  striking  contrast  was 
afforded  by  Ne-rtera  de-pre-ssa,  forming  a  close  green  carpet 
covering  the  ground,  and  c-o-vered  with  bright  red  berries 


An  evergreen  Foxglove,  with  dusky  orange  flo-we-rs,  is  Digitalis 
caua.rien.sis,  presumably  from  the  Canary  Islands.  The  ricu 
blue  of  Salviapatens  is  now  well  known,  and  the-  uses  t-o-  which 
the  plant  is  put. 

While-  passing  through  the-  bo-us-es  we-  also-  noted  a,  very  fhiv 
new  variety  -o-f  Pitcher  Plant,  -otherwise-  known  as  Side-  Saddle 
Flower.  We-  refer  to-  Sarrace-nia,  fla-va  major,  which  had  funnel- 
shaped  pitchers  about,  2 J,  ft.  high.  The  plant,  was  in  bloom 
when  we-  first  saw  it,  the-  bright,  yellow  petals  be-ing  of  great 
length  and  forming  a  very  peculiar  flower.  Our  photograph, 
however,  doe-s  n-ot  sh-ow  the-  fl-owe-r,  as  we  were  unable  to  have! 
it  photographed  at  that  time.  The  pitchers  themselves  are 
of  perennial  interest,  and  the-  illustration  will  give  our  readers 
some  idea,  of  a,  spe-cies  that,  is  not-  very  c-ommon.  The-  Sarra- 
cenias  are-  usually  grown  in  greenhouses,  but  most  -of  them  are; 
ve-ry  nearly  hardy,  and  with  due  regard  t-o-  t-he  moisture  which!, 
they  require  there-  is  n-o<  difficulty  in  cultivating  them  with 
the-  shelter  of  a  frame. 


Bruns  for  the  Parks. — The  London  County  Council  sanc¬ 
tioned  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  £500  on  the  purchase  of 
bulbs  for  the  decoration  of  the  Council’s  parks  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  The  Parks  Committee  were  authorised  to  invite  ten 
ders  by  advertisement  for  the  supply  of  the  same. 


Wistaria  ciiinensis  at  East  Acton  House.  (Seep.  5C6  ) 
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ISLE  OF  WIGHT  ROSE  SHOW. 

June  27ih. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Society  was 
held  at  Buckland  Grange,  Ryde,  and  proved  to  be  a  record  by 
comparison  with  several  previous  shows.  M.  May  brick,  Esq., 
J.P.,  who  opened  the  show  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  Ryde, 
declared  he  could  say  it  was  the  finest  show  he  had  ever  seen 
in  Ryde.  Lady  Whittaker-Ellis  presented  the  prizes. 

In  the  open  class  for  24  distinct  varieties  of  Rose_  blooms  the 
lead  was  taken  by  IVIessrs.  E.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  with 
some  splendid  blooms  ;  they  were  followed  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son,  Colchester,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  in 
this  order.  The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  12  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  which  they  grow  superbly ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son  and  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  took 
the  remaining  prizes  in  this  order. 

Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  12  bunches  of  garden  Roses, 
three  trusses  to  a  bunch  ;  he  was  followed  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Murray,  Perivale,  Ryde. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  leading  prize  in  each  case  for  18 
distinct  blooms  of  Roses  and  12  Teas  was  taken  by  E.  M.  Evers¬ 
field,  Esq. 

Several  classes  were  open  to  members  of  the  society  only, 
and  a  great  amount  of  interest  was  centred  in  these  by  the 
islanders.  The  Challenge  Cup  for  24  distinct  Roses  was  de¬ 
servedly  won.  by  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray,  who  has  had  the  honour 
of  winning  this  prize  for  the  fourth  time  with  her  beautiful 
Roses ;  she  was  followed  by  Lady  Campbell,  The  Lodge,  Bem- 
bridge,  and  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  Shorwell,  in  this  order 

of  merit.  .  '  , 

The  Gold  Medal  given  by  His  Majesty- the  King  for  12  distinct 
Teas  was  secured  by  Lady  Campbell,  who  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
R  Cecil  and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  as  second  and  third. 

The  Silver  Gilt  Medal  offered  by  Mrs.  Murray  for  12  dis¬ 
tinct  Teas  was  won  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  for  an  admirable 
exhibit.  Lady  Campbell  would  have  been  first  here,  but  was 
disqualified  for  having  Catherine  Mermet  and  Bridesmaid  m 
the  same  stand.  Miss  Ward,  Freshwater,  and  Countess  Cowley, 
Wootton.  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

In  another  division  Lady  Campbell  took  the  lead  for  lo  ciis- 
tinct  Roses.  In  a  class  for  12  distinct  varieties,  open  to  those 
who  grow  less  than  300  plants,  the  first  prize  went  to  C.  A. 
Colenutt.  Eversley,  Ryde.  For  growers  of  less  than  150  plants 
the  lead  for  12  Roses  was  taken  by  Mrs.  R.  Cecil.  For  24  Roses 
of  any  kind,  open  to-  the  Island,  the  first  prize  was  taken  it 
Lady  Campbell. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL. 

June  29th. 

While  we  were  going  to  press  last  week,  the  thirtieth  annual 
flower  show  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  was  held,  as 
usual,  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond,  Surrey.  Roses  are 
always  a  feature  of  this  show,  and  on  this  occasion  there  was 
a  fine  display  of  blooms,  and  the  quality  was  considered  of  nig 
standard  of  merit.  Very  interesting  groups  of  plants  weie 
also  set  up  in  the  marquee  devoted  to  the  Roses.  I  he  non¬ 
competitive  exhibits  were  also  put  up  by  numerous  nursery¬ 
men,  thus  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  beauty  am 
extent  of  the  show  as  a  whole. 

The  Gunnersbury  Park  Challenge  Cup  for  some  very  ne 
exhibits  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hue  in. 
who  had  48  varieties  of  Roses  in  triplets.  Mam  an  Coc  le  , 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  Join. 
Laing,  and  Duchess  of  Albany  were  all  magnificent  blooms. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Co  - 
Chester,  who  were  a  good  second  with  grand  blooms,  including 
Mrs.  Mawley  and  Bessie  Brown.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  ^ 011  ■ 
Colchester,  took  the  third  place,  while  Messrs.  Frank  can 
and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  came  m  fourth. 
Although  there  were  only  five  exhibits  in  this  class,  the  eftec  - 
was  very  decided. 

For  24  varieties  of  Roses  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  came  o 
the  front  with  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant  and  Frau  Kail 
Druschki.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Chesliunt,  took  the  second 
place  with  a  very  fine  exhibit,  while  Mr.  George  Mount,  Cantei- 
bury,  came  in  third.  .  , 

In  the  class  for  12  Roses  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  er 
the  way  with  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner, 


etc.  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  and  Mr.  George  Mount  took 
second  and  third  respectively. 

For  12  blooms  of  a  hybrid  perpetual  Rose  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Co.  led  the  way  with  Mrs.  John  Laing  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  followed,  in  this 
order. 

For  12  Tea  Roses  of  one  variety  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.  took  the  lead  with  Maman  Cocliet ;  second  and  third  prizes 
respectively  went  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  and  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  24  varieties  of  Roses  the  lead  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  PI.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower. 
Some  of  his  finest  blooms  were  Messrs.  John  Laing,  Maman 
Cocliet,  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford.  He  was  followed  by  W.  C. 
Romaine,  Esq.,  Old  Windsor,  and  Mrs.  Salem  Cross,  Cowlev. 
Uxbridge.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  also  had  the  best  12 
varieties  of  Roses. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  .Justice  Swinfen-Eady  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock), 
Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge,  secured  the  leading  prize  for  a 
group  of  plants  and  flowers  arranged  for  effect. 

In  a  smaller  group  the  lead  was  taken  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  Want). 

The  lead  for  a  collection  of  fruit  was  taken  by  Mr.  Justice 
Swinfen-Eady  (gardener,  Mr.  Lock),  Oatlands  Lodge,  Wey¬ 
bridge,  with  fine  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  etc.  The 
Earl  of  Dysart  (gardener,  Mr.  Conway),  Ham  House,  Peters¬ 
ham,  was  a  very  good  second. 

The  leading  place  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.)  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Aldenham.  Aldenham  House,  Els'tree.  The 
second  place  was  won  by  Mr.  Conway,  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  Roeliampton. 

Non-Competitive  Groups. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  splendid  group  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
on  the  grass  outside,  including  crimson  Rambler  Roses.  The 
other  subjects  included  such  things  as  Tree  Ivies,  Euonymus, 
Beeches,  and  other  subjects. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  exhibited  a  group  of  fruiting 
Vines  and  Figs  in  pots,  together  with  some  greenhouse  subjects, 
including  fine  varieties  of  Malmaison  Carnations. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,' Middlesex,  set  up  an 
interesting  collection  of  herbaceous  and  alpines.  They  also 
had  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  a  group  of  tuberous  Bego¬ 
nias  of  a  high  standard  of  merit. 

Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  South  Kensington,  set  up  a  group 
of  Palms,  Crotons,  Pitcher  Plants,  etc. 

Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Houns¬ 
low,  Middlesex. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  exhibited 
collections  of  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  William  Thompson,  Richmond,  Surrey,  set  up  a  non¬ 
competitive  group  of  Palms  and  other  fine  foliage  subjects. 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Granard  Gardens,  Putney,  set  up  a  group  of 
Azaleas,  Caladiums,  and  Lilv  of  the  Valley. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  staged  a  fine  strain 
of  Gloxinias  in  form  of  cut  flowers  arranged  in  boxes. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy.  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill. 
London,  set  up  a  very  large  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  also  exhibited  a 
group  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Eromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  had  .an  exhibit  of 
Japanese  Maples  on  the  grass. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn.  East  Sheen,  staged  a  beautiful  and  interesting  group  of 
Orchids,  well  grown  and  attractively  set  up. 


NATIONAL  ROSE. 

Julv  6th. 

The  great  Rose  show  of  the  year  was  that  held  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  on  the  above  date. 
Splendid  weather  favoured  the  exhibition,  the  only  complaint 
being  that  it  was  very  warm  in  the  tents.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  exhibitors  and  experts  that  no  finer  Rose  show  has 
been  seen  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  if.  indeed,  the  National  Rose 
Society  ever  held  a  finer.  The  H.P.  and  H.T.  blooms  were 
magnificent,  and  marvels  of  size  and  beauty.  We  think  we  have 
seen  a  little  more  colour  in  the  Tea  Roses,  but  that  might  have 
been  due  to  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  garden  Roses  were  also 
grand,  and  we  have  given  the  cream  while  going  to  press. 

The  Champion  Trophy,  Gold  Medal,  and  a  money  prize  for 
72  blooms,  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  was  won  by  Messrs.  R. 
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Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts.  They  had  magnificent 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Cai'oline  Testont,  Danmark, 
Etienne  Levet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Maman  Cochet,  Rev.  Allan  Cheales,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Londonderry,  Souv.  d’Elise  Y  ardon,  Comte  de 
Raimbaud,  Mildred  Grant,  Alice  Lindsell,  Bessie  Brown,  Dr. 
Andry,  Florence  Pemberton,  Her  Majesty,  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam, 
Medea,  Charles  Darwin,  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  Ulster,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Ki Harney,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  and  various  others. 
We  have  never  seen  the  Roses  in  finer  condition  in  this  class. 
The  blooms  are  much  larger  now  than  they  were,  relatively,  a 
few  years  ago,  before  they  stand  a  chance  of  taking  first  place. 
The  second  prize  in  this  class  was  taken  by  Messrs.  B.  Cant 
and  Sons,  Colchester,  who  had  grand  blooms  of  Florence  Pent- 
barton,  Bessie  Brown,  Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet,  Tom 
Wood,  Medea,  Alfred  Colomb,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Jeanne  Buatois, 
Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Horace  Vernet,  Souv. 
d’Elise  Yardon,  Caroline  Testout,  Comtesse  de  Panisse,  Mrs. 
Ed  Mawley,  Annie  Wood,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann,  Alice’  Lindsell,  Catherine  Mermet,  Fisher  Holmes,  etc. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  took  the  third  place 
with  smaller  but  fresh  blooms.  They  had,  however,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  bloom  of  Mildred  Grant,  a  perfect  beauty.  Other  goof 
blooms  were  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown,  La  France,  Star  of  Waltham,  Kosa- 
mane  Gravereaux,  Ulrich  Brunner,  etc. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  took 
the  lead  for' 40  varieties  in  triplets  with  a  splendid  display. 
They  had  grand  blooms  of  White  Lady,  Mrs.  R,  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Caroline  Testout,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Bessie 
Brown,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Helen  Keller,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Florence  Pemberton  Her 
Majesty,  and  many  others.  It  required  five  boxes  to  hold  the 
40  varieties,  three  of  each.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  who  had  smaller  but 
otherwise  beautiful  blooms.  Handsome  blooms  were  Souv. 
d’Elise,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Tier  Majesty, 
Mildred  Grant,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Caroline  Testout,  The  Bride,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs. 
j.  Laing,  Bessie  Brown,  and  others.  The  third  place  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  White  Lady,  Killarney,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Bessie  Brown,  General  Jacqueminot,  V\  Into 
Maman  Cochet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Caroline 
Testout,  Mildred  Grant,  Marie  Baumann,  etc. 

For  48  blooms,  distinct,  the  leading  place  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  who  had  grand  blooms  in  Mu 
dred  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Caroline  Testout,  Victor 
Hugo,  Marie  Yerdier,  Chas  Lefebvre,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  John 
Ruskin  etc.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  G.  and 
W  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  with  a  fine  lot  indeed,  including 
Chas  Lefebvre,  Mildred  Grant,  Niphetos,  Caroline  Testout, 
Bessie  Brown,  Her  Majesty,  Charlotte  Guillemot,  and  Horace 
Vernet.  The  third  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Jeiter.es 
and  Son,  Cirencester,  with  good  blooms  of  Gladys  Harkness, 
Mildred  Grant,  and  Bessie  Brown. 

Mr  Geo  Prince,  Longworth,  Fanngdon,  Berks,  took  tno 
leading  place  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  including  a  magnificent 
bloom °of  White  Maman  Cochet,  which  was  the  best  Tea  or 
Noisette  in  the  nurserymen’s  division.  He  also  had  gravel 
blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Florence  Pemberton  Souv.  de  S  A. 
Prince  Bessie  Brown,  Killarney,  and  Murial  Graliame.  Mi. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  took  the  second  place  with  a  fine  stand. 
Mr  J  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxon,  took  third  place  with 
some  grand  blooms,  but  some  of  the  others  were  small  and 

"  mi-  Charles  Turner  came  to  the  front  for  20  distinct  varieties, 
in  triplets,  shown  in  vases.  Grand  blooms  were  Mildred  Grant, 
Mme  J  Graverneaux,  and  K.  A.  Victoria.  The  second  place 
here  was  won  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons  Bath,  with 
grand  vases  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Alice  Lindsell,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  and  Gustave  Piganeau.  Mn  Geo.  Mount,  Can¬ 
terbury  came  in  third  with  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  etc. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  (nurserymen)  the  lead  was 
taken  bv  Mr  Geo.  Prince  for  24  distinct  blooms.  Very  fine  Teas 
w=re  White  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Nottmg,  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Bridesmaid,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadillac,  Marechal  Niel,  Golden 
Gate  Hon  Edith  Gifford,  Ernest  Metz,  etc.  The  second  place 
w„s  taken  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  with  grand  blooms 
of  Muriel  Graliame,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Souv  d’Elise,  etc.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  took  third  place 
v-ith  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  etc. 

Messrs  J  Burrell  and  Co.  led  for  12  Teas,  distinct ;  Mr.  John 


Mattock  was  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son  came  in 
third.  Some  fine  blooms  were  staged  in  this  class. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  again  came  to  the  front  for  14  varieties  set  up 
in  vases  and  cut  with  their  own  foliage.  All  were  wonderfully 
fresh.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  took  the  second  place  with, 
grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  etc.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
third. 

In  the  classes  for  exhibition  Roses  in  vases,  the  lead  for  12 
varieties  was  taken  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  who  had  grand 
vases  of  Mildred  Grant,  Killarney,  Gladys  Harkness,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Bessie  Brown,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Capt.  Hayward,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  etc.  The  second  place  was  secured  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  who  also  had  massive  vases  of  seven  blooms 
each.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  came  in  third. 

For  nine  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each,  of  exhibition  Roses 
in  vases  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  whose  blooms 
of  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mrs.  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  were  very  fine. 
Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  came 
in  third. 

The  garden  Roses  were  very  extensively  shown,  and  formed 
a  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition.  They  were  set  up  in  large 
bunches,  representing  a  wealth  of  Roses,  in  bud,  half  open,  or 
fully  expanded.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  took  the  first  place  for  36 
'bunches,  distinct,  showing  grand  bunches  of  Souv.  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  Irene  Watts,  Lady  Battersea,  Papillon,  Killarney, 
Mme.  P.  Ducher,  Queen  Alexandra,  Hebe’s  Lip,  Lucida  plena. 
Purity,  etc.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  also  had  splendid  bunches  of  Killarney, 
Lady  Battersea,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Mme.  Pernet,  liberty,  Pro¬ 
lific,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mme.  Ravary  (charming,  in  bud), 
L’Ideale,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Charles  B.  R.  Cant,  Mme. 
Pernet  Ducher,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Common  Pink  Moss, 
Camoens,  etc. 

The  lead  for  18  distinct  varieties  in  bunches  was  taken  bi 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince  with  charming  bunches  of  Mme.  Ravary, 
Georges  Schwartz,  Crimson  Rambler,  Souv.  de  C.  Guillot, 
Camoens,  etc.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  a  good  second  with 
grand  bunches  of  Mme  Pernet  Ducher,  Crimson  Damask,  Jersey 
Beauty,  Mme.  C.  Guinoisseau,  Crimson  Rambler,  etc.  Mr. 
Geo.  Mount  was  third  with  several  fine  bunches. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons  took  the  premier  award  fot 
18  varieties  of  summer-flowering  Roses,  amongst  which  he  stage! 
Leuchtstern,  Una,  Moschata  alba,  Mme.  d’Arblay,  Queen 
Alexandra,  etc.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  a  good  second  with 
fine  bunches  of  Crimson  Rambler,  lucida  plena,  etc.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons  took  the  third  place  with  Leuchtstern,  Moss 
Crested,  Reine  Blanche,  and  other  charming  varieties. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount  had  the  best  exhibit  of  11  varieties  of  sum 
mer-flowering  Roses,  having  massive  bunches  of  Papillon,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Killarney,  etc.  ;  Mr.  John  Mattock  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons  came  in  third. 

The  only  exhibitors  of  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  to  occupy  a 
space  of  120  square  feet,  were  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  they 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  The  plants  were  all  of  small 
size,  except  three  standards  of  Pink  Roamer.  The  others  era 
braced  H.P.,  China,  and  Tea  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  new  seedling  Roses  the  Society’s  Card  of  Com 
mendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons^  fot 
Irish  Harmony,  a  single  creamy  white.  The  society’s  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  to  the  same  firm  for  a  new  H.T.  name; 
Dean  Hole,  similar  to  Mrs.  Mawley,  but  having  longer  buds 
and  a  different  pedigree.  The  flowers  are  soft  pink,  tinted 
creamy  yellow.  A  Card  of  Commendation  was  accorded  to  the 
firm  for  Rose  Lady  Betty,  a  mixture  of  fawn  and  yellow,,  tin 
outside  of  the  petals  being  deep  salmon  fawfi. 

The  Challenge  Cup  for  12  vases  of  new  seedling  Roses  was 
won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  who  had  fine  vases  oi 
Lady  Betty,  Lady  Derby,  Lady  Dunleath,  Lady  Barham,  Han't 
Kirk,  Mrs.  John  Bateman,  Hon.  M.  Bingham,  Crimson  Crown 
Mrs.  Blair,  Freedom,  and  two  others  without  name. 

The  society’s  Medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  nursery 
men’s  class  went  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  for  a  grand  bloon 
of  Mildred  Grant.  The  best  H.P.  in  the  nurserymen’s  class 
was  Ulster,  a  beautiful  rosy-pink  variety  shown  by  Messrs 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Amateurs. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  and  Replica  in  the  amateurs, 
division  for  36  distinct  varieties  was  won  by  E.  B.  Lindsell 
Esq.,  Hitchin.  He  had  the  best  Rose  other  than  H.T.,  T.,  oi 
Noisette,  in  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  a  magnificent  bloom  of  this 
pure  white  H.P.,  for  which  he  received  the  society’s  Silvei 
Medal.  Other  grand  blooms  were  Bridesmaid,  Mildred  Grant 
LHster,  White  Maman  Cochet,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Cocker 
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Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Her  Majesty,  Alice  Lind- 
sell,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Gustave  Piganeau,  A.  K.  Williams,  etc. 
The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  with  two  fine  stands,  including  some  grand  blooms.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte -Bower,  came  in  third 
with  some  grand  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mildred  Grant,  etc. 

F.  Dennison,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  had  the  best  24  blooms, 
showing  fine  samples  of  Mildred  Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Xavier 
Olibo,  etc.  Mahlon  White,  Esq.,  Belgrave,  Leicester;  took  the 
second  place.  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  was  third.  All  three  showed 
grandly. 

E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  again  led  for  24  distinct  varieties  with 
some  splendid  blooms.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  took  the 
second  place.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Bergliolt,  Colchester,  took 
the  third  place  with  a  very  fine  lot. 

By  far  the  finest  exhibit  of  18  bunches  of  garden  Roses  by  an 
amateur  was  that  shown  by  Alfred  Tate,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Mease),  Downside,  Leatherhead.  He  had  magnificent  bunches 
of  Lady  White,  Bardou  Job,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  Hebe’s 
Lip,  etc.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second,  and  H.  V. 
Machin,  Esq.,  Gateford,  Worksop,  came  in  third. 

The  best  Tea  in  the  amateurs’  classes  was  White  Maman 
Cochet,  shown  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stambridge  Rec¬ 
tory.  Essex.  The  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  amateurs’  classes  was 
Mildred  Grant,  exhibited  by  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Horsham. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Kingston"  Gardeners  to  Visit  Gunnersbuky  Park. — It  has 
been  arranged  that  the  members  of  fhe  recently  formed  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  at  Kingston-on-Thames 
will  pay  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  one  of 
the  seats  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  on  August  11th.  This 
outing  is  reserved  for  members  only,  but  anyone  interested  in 
gardening  may  attend  the  meetings  at  Kingston,  where  papers 
on  horticultural  subjects  are  read  "and  discussed. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Ulster  Horticultural  Society. — The  Fifty-guinea 
Challenge  Cup  presented  to  the  above  society  by  His  Excellency 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the  best  Apple  orchard  over  two  acres 
in  extent,  owned  by  a  farmer,  will  have  to  be  won  three  times 
before  it  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  winner.  It  is 
a  two-handled  cup  of  solid  silver,  in  Queen  Anne  style,  with 
richly-chased  bands.  In  the  centre  ,  are  the  arms  of  Ulster, 
richly  chased  in  relief,  and;  on  the  reverse  is  the  inscription, 

‘  The  Dudley  Cup,  presented  to  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Society 
by  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  G.C.V.  0.,  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  1904.” 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  usual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  P.  Garnish  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  W. 
Ellis  Groves,  hon.  secretary  of  the  society,  delivered  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  on  Exhibitions,  a  subject  with  which  Mr.  Groves 
is  at  home.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lecturer  received  a 
hearty  reception,  and  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  a  great 
amount  of  interest.  He  dealt  with  the  different  sorts  of  exhi¬ 
bitions,  from  the  village  shows  to  the  large  provincial  exhibi¬ 
tions,  He  remarked  on  the  growing  interest  which  our  children 
took  in  the  competitions  set  apart  for  them,  their  love  of  flowers 
being  very  noticeable.  The  educational  value  of  these  exhibits 
was  of  invaluable  service  to  the  young.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
tiade  exhibits  could  be  made  even  more  valuable  than  hitherto, 
he  trade  setting  that  good  example  which  was  of  so  much 
value  to  horticultural  exhibitions.  Schedules,  he  said,  could 
anc(  must  be  made  much  more  clearly,  by  defining  each  class 
so  that  no  mistakes  could  arise.  Staging  also  received  his 
a  ention,  remarking  on  the  unsuitableness  of  boards  and  paper 
collars  for  showing  cut  blooms,  and  upholding  vases  as  by 
ar  the  most  beautiful  way  of  exhibiting  cut  flowers.  Secre- 
aries,  committees,  and  judges  were  also  given  some  sound 
a  vice.  There  was,  he  said,  a  great  need  for  sound  level-headed 
merJ  °in-ivrUr  committees,  etc.  A  hearty  vote  of  thinks  was  ac¬ 
corded  Mr.  Groves  for  his  able  lecture.  Prizes  for  cut  Roses 
went  to  Mrs.  Davy  (gardener,  Mr.  Male),  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gar- 
'  oner,  Mr.  Orchard),  and  Mrs.  Henry  Derham  (gardener,  Mr. 
fecace).  A  Certificate  of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis 
Ucr  .ener,  Mr.  Curtis)  for  an  Odontoglossum. 


The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  Ihe  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  on  the  1st  inst.  at  83,  Lancaster 

Tate,  W.,  Lhe  Earl  of  Meath  (chairman)  presiding,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  association  should  undertake  the  laying  out  of  St. 
mcholas  Churchyard,  Deptford,  subject  to  its  maintenance 
being  guaranteed,  that  it  should  renovate  St.  Mary’s,  White¬ 
chapel,  Churchyard,  and  should  renew  its  offer  to  assist  in  the 
.aying  out  of  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  Islington.  It  was  stated 
that  the  work  at  St.  Botolph’s,  Billingsgate,  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  ground  would  shortly  be  reopened,  and  that  the 
Mayor  of  Bermondsey,  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Council,  had 
formally  taken  ever  from  the  donor  the  drinking-fountain  which 
the  association,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Passmoro 
Edwards,  had  erected  in  Rotherhithe  Street.  Progress  was  re¬ 
ported  with  the  schemes  for  the  transfer  of  All  Saints’,  Poplar, 
Churchyard  to  the  Borough  Council  as  a  public  garden,  and 
for  the  extension  of  Hampstead  Heath.  A  letter  was  read 
accepting  seats  for  a  site  near  St.  Mary  Abbot’s  Church, 
and  an  application  was  granted  for  seats  for  Norwood  Green, 
Middlesex.  It  was  decided  to  oppose  the  proposal  to  build 
on  an  island  opposite  Kew  Gardens,  in  reference  to  which  an 
application  had  been  made  to  the  Thames  Conservancy.  A  pro¬ 
posal  was  discussed  that  the  association  should  encourage  the 
creation  of  window  gardens,  and  reference  was  made  to  the 
initiation  of  such  work  in  Spitalfields.  The  question  was  ad¬ 
journed  for  further  information.  Suggestions  were  made  as  to 
the  further  laying  out  of  St.  John  at  Hackney  and  Old  Chelsea 
Churchyards,  the  St.  George’s  disused  burial  ground  in  tho 
Bayswater  Road,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  part  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  School  premises,  Golden  Square,  and  other  sites. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  last  of  the  fortnightly 
shows  of  this  society  to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London 
Scottish  A  olunteers  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  The  next  show 
of  the  society  will  be  the  Great  Summer  Flower  Show,  to  take 
place,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Uchester,  at  Holland  House,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July 
12th  jmd  13tli  next,  after  which  the  new  exhibition  hall  built 
to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  society  will  be  used  for 
future  fortnightly  shows.  These  fortnightly  shows  commenced 
nearly  100  years  ago  by  Fellows  exhibiting  objects  of  interest 
at  the  general  meetings  of  the  society,  then  held  in  Gerrard 
Street.  In  1820  they  were  removed  to  Regent  Street,  by  which 
time  the  shows  had  increased,  and  were  organised  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  at  the  present  day  ;  they  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  society’s  garden  at  South  Kensington,  whence, 
on  the  site  being  surrendered  in  1887.  they  were  again  moved, 
and  have  for  the  last  17  years  been  held  at  Buckingham  Gate. 
At  the  general  meeting  of  Fellows,  held  during  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  George  Bunyard  announced  ,from  the  chain  that  His 
Majesty  the  King  had  graciously  consented  to  open  the  society’s 
new  exhibition  hall  in  Vincent  Square  on  Friday,  July  22nd. 
on  which  occasion  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  accompanied 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Among  the  71  new  Fellows  elected  were  Sir 
Patrick  Playfair,  Captain  T.  G.  Whistler,  Lord  Elpliinstone, 
Colonel  Maitland  Hunt,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Horatio  Harfield,  Sir 
Robert  N.  Hensley,  Lord  Inverclyde,  Lady  Knowles,  Dir. 
Horace  C.  Monro,  C.B.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  B.  Milne,  Bart. 

A  paper  on  the  hybridisation  of  Roses,  by  Dions.  Viviand  Morel, 
was  read,  in  which  he  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  history  of 
hybridisation,  with  several  practical  hints  to  be  followed  by 
Rose  growers. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  18,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie 
(president)  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members.  A  paper  on  “Herbaceous  Calceolarias”  was  read 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Comfort,  the  Gardens,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s 
Mains.  The  lecturer  expressed  the  conviction  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  failures  in  Calceolaria  culture  were  due  to  “coddling,” 
and,  in  dealing  with  the  details  of  culture,  advocated  cool 
treatment  throughout,  more  especially  during  the  wintei 
months.  Mr.  Comfort  considers  the  longest  day  a  good  time 
for  sowing,  and  advocates  growing  on  in  cold  frames  till  the 
first  week"  in  November.  Light,  rich  soil,  plenty  of  moisture, 
with  due  attention  to  ventilation,  and  moderate  shading  were 
emphasised  as  the  leading  necessary  conditions  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  "of  a  plant  which  anyone  might  cultivate  and  all  would 
admire.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  included  :  From  Mr.  Alexr. 
Porter,  florist,  Davidson’s  Mains,  racemes  of  Polygonum  balds- 
clnianicum  ;  from  Dir.  Wm.  Pirie,  The  Gardens,  Dalhousie, 
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Castle,  Bonnyrigg,  18  varieties  herbaceous  Paeonies ;  from 
Mi*.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  The  Gardens,  Tyningliam,  Preston- 
kirk,  blooms  of  Rosa  sulpliurea,  a  very  little-known  Rose,  but 
mentioned  by  Parkinson,  1627,  sprays  of  Arundinaria  Simoni 
in  flower  ;  from  Mr.  M.  Todd,  Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  vases 
of  the  following  Roses :  Ma  Tulip,  Gustav  Regis,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Liberty,  and  a  vase  of  Spanish  and  English  Irises  ; 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co,  Rothesay,  spikes  of  hybrid  Ver- 
bascum  olympicum  x  V.  phoeniceum  named  Caledonia,  A.  M. 
Bumie,  and  Ivanhoe,  and  a  collection  of  named  seedling  Violas  ; 
from  Mr.  Robertson,  Pilrig  House,  Edinburgh,  spikes  of  Bud- 
dleia  globosa ;  from  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nur¬ 
series,  Edinburgh,  a  collection  of  border  Pinks  and  other  hardy 
flowers ;  from  the  glasshouses,  Edinburgh  Public  Gardens, 
three  spikes  of  Lilium  giganteum  in  full  flower. 


Mb.  Arthur  Dye,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  Tring  Park 
Gardens  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  head  gardener. 

*  *  * 

The  King’s  Gold  Medal,  presented  by  His  Majesty  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show,  has  been  won  by  Lady 
Campbell,  of  Bembridge. 

*  *  * 

The  Pear  Midge. — The  gardeners  in  Cumberland  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  serious  destruction  to  their  Pear  trees  this 
summer,  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  Pear  Midge. 

*  *  * 

Imports  of  Bananas  the  other  week  surpassed  all  previous 
records,  about  120,000  bunches  of  the  fruit  being  received  from 
five  sources  of  supply.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  trade 

is  the  reappearance  of  the  Jamaica  Banana. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  Harris,  for  the  past  three  years  assistant  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Aswarby  Park,  Aswarby,  Grantham,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  G.  F.  Barrell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mercia  Lodge, 
Spalding. 

*  *  * 

Record  Strawberry  Harvest. — Never  did  Hampshire  Straw¬ 
berries  meet  a  larger  circle  of  buyers  at  Covent  Garden  than  this 
season,  and  the  supply  is  plentiful.  It  is  expected  that  the  total 
output  of  the  Hampshire  fields  will  be  quite  1,500,000  baskets. 

*  *  * 

Killed  by  a  Strawberry. — A  woman  has  just  died  in  London 
after  eating  a  Strawberry.  The  post-mortem  examination 
showed  that  the  larynx  was  intensely  swollen,  and  between  the 
vocal  chords  was  a  piece  of  Strawberry  firmly  impacted.  Death 
was  due  to  suffocation. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  from  Kent. — One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  weight  were  sent  to  London  on  the  first  day  that  the 
Kentish  fields  were  picked,  and  the  amount  has  more  than 
doubled  since.  In  many  districts  the  largest  crop  per  acre  ever 
known  is  now  in  sight,  but  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  Strawberry-growing  for  local  consumption  even  in  rural 
districts. 

*  *  * 

All-England  Cabbage  Show. — Last  week  there  was  an  All- 
England  Cabbage  show  at  the  Royal  Forest  Inn,  the  house  of 
Mr.  H.  Slack,  when  there  were  eleven  exhibitors.  The 
first  prize  was  15s.,  won  by  Jos.  Bean  (Sutton),  13  lbs.  13  ozs.  ; 
second,  10s.,  secured  by  F.  Bowler  (Sutton),  8  lbs.  12  ozs.  ; 
whilst  the  third,  5s.,  was  also  won  by  Jos.  Bean,  8  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Bilberries  a  Substitute  for  the  Black  Currant. — Red 
Currants,  Bilberries,  and  Cherries  from  Holland  are  now  being 
put  on  the  English  markets.  The  crop  of  Dutch  Currants  and 
Bilberries  is  immense,  and  record  shipments  will  be  made  to 
England  all  through  the  season.  Bilberries  have  largely  taken 
the  place  of  the  Black  Currant.  They  are  much  cheaper,  re¬ 
semble  it  very  closely,  and  when  cooked  yield  a  large  amount 
of  juice.  The  bulk  of  these  imported  berry  fruits  always  goes 
to  the  Midlands. 


Laeliocattleya  Williamsoni  was  so  named  in  compliment 
to  the  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson,  F.N.C.M.,  minister  of  Kirk- 
maiden.  The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  Laelia  purpurata  x 
Cattleya  maxima. 

*  *  * 

Polluted  Watercress. — An  expenditure  not  exceeding  £120 
was  sanctioned  by  the  London  County  Council  for  the  purposes 
of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  beds  from  which  Water¬ 
cress  is  supplied  to  London. 

*  *  * 

Facilitating  Fruit  Transit. — For  the  benefit  of  Evesham,  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  last  week  put  on  a  new  goods 
train  for  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Wakefield,  Don¬ 
caster,  Hull,  and  Scotland.  It  is  worked  in  connection  with 
the  Great  Central  Railway.  Produce  leaving  Evesham  at  8.30 
p.m.  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  places  at  six  o’clock  next 
morning. 

*  *  * 

The  Champion  Cottage  Gardener. — We  understand  that  Mr. 
Chas.  Bridgewater,  of  Witley,  Surrey,  has  just  been  presented 
with  the  Silver  Knightian  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  best  kept  cottage  garden  in  the  county.  Some 
time  ago  we  announced  his  success,  and  now  that  he  has  been 
made  the  unique  recipient  of  the  medal  he  should  be  a  proud 
man.  He  works  in  his  garden  in  the  intervals  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  carter. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  Preserved  Whole. — Make  a  syrup  with  one 
pint  of  water  td  1  lb.  of  sugar.  Boil  it  until  it  is  thoroughly 
clear.  Pick  11,  lb.  of  fine  unbruised  Strawberries,  and  set  them 
in  an  earthen  jug  or  enamelled  pan.  Pour  the  syrup  over  them 
while  they  are  boiling,  and  cover  them  closely  for  24  hours. 
Next  day  strain  off  the  syrup,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  the 
fruit,  and  reboil  them  again,  pouring  the  syrup  over  the  fruit. 
Repeat  the  process  for  the  third  time ;  pour  the  result  into 
jars,  and  cover  them  while  their  contents  are  still  hot.  The 
fruit  should  be  quite  whole,  and  of  a  delicate  red  colour, 

*  *  * 

Bad  News  from  Kent. — The  English  climate  may  have  its 
merits,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fruit-grower  they  must 
be  hard  to  perceive.  After  what  seemed  the  certain  promise  of 
a  bumper  fruit  year  which  was  to  more  than  compensate  for 
the  disappointments  of  last  season,  the  bitter  winds  of  the  last 
fortnight  have  been  sweeping  the  Kentish  orchards  and  gardens 
with  results  that  are  simply  deplorable.  Cherries  are  reported 
to  be  in  a  bad  way,  and  Plums  and  “  bush  fruit  ”  as  well,  while 
the  Apple  crop  has  been  well-nigh  spoilt.  The  one  gleam  of 
brightness  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation  is  that  Strawberries 
are  plentiful.  It  is  really  very  hard  on  the  patient  and  enter¬ 
prising  fruit-grower. 

*  *  *  . 

Ripe  Fruit  and  Bacteria. — A  hue  and  cry  is  now  going  on 
that  bacteria  constitute  the  larger  proportion  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.  For  that  reason  all  fruits 
that  are  eaten  raw  should  first  be  washed  to  get  rid  of  the 
bacteria,  even  including  Strawberries.  To  wash  the  latter 
would  destroy  their  flavour.  Leaving  this  out  of  the  question, 
we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument,  because  if  we  breathe 
in  bacteria  with  every  breath  and  drink  them  to  the  extent  it 
is  said  we  do,  the  mere  washing  of  fruit  would  be  a  futile 
operation,  besides  a  waste  of  time  and  the  spoiling  of  the  fruit. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  the  famous  M.  Pasteur 
washed  his  Cherries  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  then  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness  drank  the  water.  He  continued  to  live 
all  the  same. 

*  *  * 

The  Uses  of  Fungi. — Mr.  George  Massee,  F.R.S. ,  begins  in 
“  Knowledge  and  Illustrated  Scientific  News  ”  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  influence  of  fungi  on  other  forms  of  life.  “  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,”  remarks  Mr.  Massee,  “the  knowledge  that  certain 
fungi  attack  and  destroy  insects  has  been  turned  to  practical 
account.  Fungi  attacking  insects  injurious  to  crops,  as  locusts, 
cockchafers,  etc.,  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  quantities  of  spores.  These  spores  are  preserved 
in  small  sealed  glass  tubes  until  required.  When  an  army  of 
locusts  appears,  the  contents  of  one  or  more  tubes  are  mixed 
with  water  and  placed  on  bread  or  some  other  substance  eaten 
by  the  locusts.  The  spores  thus  eaten  germinate  quickly  in 
the  bodies  of  the  insects,  and  death  soon  follows.  Now,  as  i 
is  the  custom  among  locusts  to  eat  their  dead  friends,  the  in¬ 
fection  spreads  at  a  great  rate.  By  such  means  large  areas  have 
been  cleared  of  destructive  locusts  in  South  Africa  and  e  se- 
where.” 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  British  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  from  those  in¬ 
timately  concerned.  I  should -like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
impressing  up-n  your  readers  tha.  here  at  last  there  is  a 
genuine  attempt  being  made  to  improve  the  gardener’s  lot, 
fittingly  headed  .by  some  of  the  ladies  in  our  profession,  and 
that  it  is,  I  consider,  the  duty  of  every  qualified  gardener  to 
give  what  aid  he  can. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  simple  .method  of  becoming  a 
member,  or,  better,  by  doing  so  and  also'  actively  endeavouring 
to  induce  friends  to  do  likewise.  I  know  very  well  tha.t  it 
is  not  opposition  that  the  association  has  to  fear,  but  apathy, 
and  I  trust  that  gardeners  will  take  the  excellent  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  disproving  the  parrot  cry  of  “  gardeners  can¬ 
not  combine.” — Yours, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ■  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their •  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Examination  in  Horticulture. 

Can  you  inform  me  when  the  examination  in  horticulture 
is  usually  held,  and  where  can  copies  of  last  year’s  examina¬ 
tion  be  procured.  What  books  would  you  recommend  for  the 
student  preparatory  to  the  examination?  (Student.) 

The  examination  in  horticulture,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  -Royal  Horticultural  Society,  usually  takes  place  about  the 
third  week  of  April,  the  last  being  held  on  the  20th  of  that 
montii.  VVe  believe  you  would  be  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
questions  set  m  the  last  examination  by  applying  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  ,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  S.W.  You  might  take  the  precaution  to  en¬ 
close  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply.  The  books  suit- 
a  Ole  tor  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  botany  and 
plant  lit©  are  numerous,  but  you  could  make  a  good  start  by 
studying  such  books  as  “Botany  for  Beginners,”  by  Rev.  Pro¬ 
lessor  Henslow  (published  by  Messrs.  Stanford,  publishers, 

tnnKl0nL  / nd  “Physiology  of  Plants,”  by  Dr.  Paul  Sorauer 
(published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  39,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  E.C.).  The  first  named  is  2s.  6d.  and  the  second 

Kew  Gardens  and  Examination  in  Horticulture. 

enlPrli  ?^essa^  Paf  an  examination  in  horticulture  before 
entering  Kew  Gardens?  (Student.) 

parLll1  T  kn0W  or  have  heard,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
1,  r  °  have  passed  an  examination  in  horticulture  before 

must  bn611  f1  i^eW  ^arc^ens-  Applicants  for  a  position  there 

dens  r"  f  many  years’  experience  in  good  private  gar- 

Your  W  i  °f  a“rtam  age.  before  they  can  be  admitted. 

ruris  i -a?  W°U  d  be  to  make  application,  and  so  obtain  the 

vaoannr  ™  UC 1  you  mus^  conform  to  gain  admission  when  a 
vacancy  may  occur. 

Sunken  Spots  on  Tomatos. 

and  na tldfoo  Som,^  samples  of  our  Tomatos  having  sunken  spots 
black  f!m  °n  I", ,skln  the  fruit,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 

y  ’  m  n  y?u  f?11  me  what  it  is,  and  the  remedy  ?  (A.  P.  M.) 
sporimn  1°^  °S  ba-Te  ^,en  attacked  by  the  black  spot  (Clado- 
when  one/itPeifS1C^  '  •  ?  lef®  ’s  11  °  real  remedy  for  this  fungus 
the  flower  who ^e-+S- lnSlde  ^  le  fruft-  The  spores  germinate  in 
a  good  footinc/V  f 1S  Wet  and  decoying,  and  has  already  obtained 
burn  all  tho  f  b(dor®  yo.u  can  detect  its  presence.  Remove  and 
it  lias  time  Si  sbowin§  any  signs  of  the  disease,  and  before 
Keep  the  atm!  or  UC6  a?d  scatter  spores  to  attack  other  fruits. 

act  as  a  check  ieneth°f  ?“  h°U*e  **  and  airy’  and  this  will 

is,  when  Thm,f  i  3  11  ,t  le  fungns.  m  its  very  early  stages. — that 
rule  hTcrease  ve^  f  ®  fridt'  Th®  disease  does  not  as  a. 

ry  much  if  the  above  precautions  are  taken. 


Names  of  Herbs. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  correct  names  ot 
the  herbs  which  I  send  you  ?  I  believe  they  were  at  one  time 
named,  but  the  labels  have  been  lost.  (Sage.) 

No.  1  is  Tarragon  (Artemisia  Dracunculus) ;  2,  Peppermint 
(Mentha  piperita)  ;  3,  Spearmint  (Mentha  viridis) ;  4,  Winter 
Savory  (Satureia  montana) ;  5,  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis);  6, 
Common  Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris) ;  7,  Lemon  Thyme  (Thymus 
Serpyllum  citnodorus)  ;  8,  Common  Marajoram  (Origanum  vul- 
gare)  ;  9,  Fennel  (Foeniculum  vulgare)  ;  10,  Crisp-leaved  Tansy 
(Tanacetum  vulgare  crispum). 

The  Dandelion  for  Blanching. 

If  not  troubling  you  too  much,  would  you  let  me  know  through 
The  Gardening  \Y  orld  how  to  prepare  Dandelions  for  blanch¬ 
ing,  and  the  method  of  blanching  the  leaves?  (E.  A.  S. ) 

Your  first  proceeding  would  be  to  raise  strong  plants,  which 
alone  would  give  you  a  satisfactory  return.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  sow  seeds  in  April,  in  deep  rich  garden  soil  in  an 
open  or  sunny  position.  V  hen  the  seedlings  have  attained 
some  size,  thin  them  out  to  8  in.  or  9  in.  apart  in  the  lines. 
The  latter  should  be  12  in.  apart,  as  the  Dandelion  usually 
grows  rampantly  with  liberal  treatment.  It  does  not  flower 
very  freely,  as  a  rule,  under  such  conditions,  but  you  should 
remove  all  the  flower-heads  before  they  have  time  to  scatter 
seeds,  or  you  will  have  trouble  with  the  seedlings  on  neighbour¬ 
ing  ground,  grass  or  other  land.  Some  people  have  blanched 
the  leaves  by  covering  the  crowns  with  sand  in  spring,  so  that 
the  young  leaves  may  grow  up  through  the  same,  and  thereby 
get  blanched.  Modern  appliances,  however,  are  superior  to  the 
old  method  of  waiting  till  the  leaves  grow  naturally.  You  can 
treat  the  roots  exactly  like  Chicory,  digging  them  up  a  few 
weeks  before  the  leaves  are  wanted,  and  introduce  them  to  heat 
in  a  dark  place,  which  will  cause  the  leaves  to  develop,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  blanched.  The  roots  may  be  put  in  soil 
or  leaf  mould  in  a  mushroom  house,  or  you  may  pot  them  up 
three  together  in  32-size  pots.  In  a  dark  house  the  leaves  will 
require  no  other  covering  to  blanch  them. 

Carnation  Blooms  Discoloured. 

Some  of  our  Carnations  have  their  petals  badly  discoloured, 
especially  those  of  pink  and  red  colours.  Could  you  assign 
any  reason  for  this  ?  They  have  been  promising  well  for  some 
time,  but  soon  after  opening  they  became  streaky  and  dis¬ 
figured.  (H.  G  .H.) 

From  your  description  we  should  surmise  that  they  have 
been  attacked  by  thrips,  which  are  rather  troublesome  at  times 
to  Carnations.  You  do  net  say  whether  they  are  grown  in  the 
open  or  under  glass,  but  we  surmise  that  the  latter  is  the  case, 
as  it  is  yet  too  early  for  outdoor  Carnations.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  house  may  be  kept  too  dry,  or  they  may  be  close  to 
other  subjects  outside,  which  harbour  or  encourage  the  pest. 
We  should  suggest  that  the  plants  be  stood  upon  a  bench  of 
gravel  or  ashes,  which  may  be  kept  moist  by  frequent  damping 
down.  To  save  further  damage  to  the  flowers  it  would  be  worth 
while  preparing  some  strong  soapsuds  or  a  lather  of  Gishurst 
compound,  into  which  you  may  brush  the  thrips  off  the  flowers, 
using  a  camel-hair  pencil  for  the  operation,  so  as  to  avoid 
injuring  the  blossoms. 

Couch  Grass  amongst  Strawberries. 

Our  Strawberries  are  very  much  infested  with  Couch  Grass, 
which  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  down.  The  ground  was 
well  hoed  before  the  straw  was  put  down,  but  it  has  come  up 
thickly  since,  and  the  roots  cannot  be  pulled  out,  being  all 
through  the  plants.  The  ground  was  recently  put  to  growing 
garden  crops,  and  is  very  dirty.  (P.  C.  W.) 

The  only  way  to  clear  the  ground  of  this  troublesome  weed 
is  to  thoroughly  dig  the  ground  with  the  fork,  removing  the 
underground  creeping  stems  during  the  operation.  This  cannot 
be  performed  while  the  Strawberries  occupy  the  ground.  Your 
best  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  thoroughly  clean  a  piece 
of  land  not  occupied  with  any*  crop,  and  then  make  a 
fresh  plantation  of  Strawberries,  destroying  the  old  one  as  soon 
as  the  new  one  is  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of 
fruit. 

H.  P.  and  H.T.  Roses. 

Please  let  me  know  through  The  Gardening  World  how  a 
H.P.  Rose  can  be  distinguished  from  a  H.T.  Rose.  (Dispute.) 

The  hybrid  perpetual  Roses  are  a  very  composite  race,  and 
derived  the  name  of  perpetual  from  the  fac*  that  many  of  them 
make  a  second  growth  after  flowering  and  bloom  again  in  the 
autumn.  They  are  not,  however,  perpetual,  as  they  can  only 
be  said  to  bloom  once,  or,  in  some  varieties,  twice  in  the  season. 
They  have  been  derived  by  crossing  the  Damask  Perpetual  with 
hybrids  of  the  Bourbon  and  China  Roses.  These  are  usually 
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of  short  and  sturdy  growth,  while  the  blooms,  whether  large  or 
small,  are  relatively  wide  or  cup-shaped.  Many  of  them  are 
also  of  very  bright  or  even  brilliant  colours,  and  usually,  though 
not  always,  sweetly  scented.  These  are  wide  distinctions,  which 
may  not  in  all  cases  answer  as  a  means  for  distinguishing  them. 
You  will  have,  however,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  general  ^aspect 
of  some  correctly  named  hybrid  Perpetuals,  so  that  when  tire  eye 
gets  familiar  with  them  you  will  be  able  to  judge  to  some  extent 
that  they  are  hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  hybrid  Tea  Roses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  usually  dwarfer  in  habit  and  less  robust,  pro¬ 
ducing  very  often  many  slender  branches.  The  flowers  are 
usually  sweetly  scented  and  of  some  light  colour,  such  as  yellow, 
cream,  pink,  and  rose.  The  buds  are  more  conical  in  shape 
than  the  hybrid  Perpetuals,.  and  the  blooms,  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  usually,  though  not  always,  retain  a  more  conical  shape 
than  the  older  race  above  named.  For  the  rest,  you  will  have 
to  depend  upon  lists  and  correctly  named  Roses,  which  classify 
them  under  their  proper  headings  of  garden  Roses,  hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals,  hybrid  Teas,  Tea  Roses,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  case  of 
practice,  frequent  inspection,  and  observation  that  will  enable 
you  to  guess  the  proper  designation  of  the  more  common  ones, 
at  least. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Stock  Hill.)  1,  Picea  pungens  glauca ;  2,  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum ;  3,  Juniperus  chinensis ;  4,  Juniperus  chinensis 
albo-variegata  ;  5,  Abies  nobilis  glauca  ;  6,  Picea  pungens. — 
(A.  Mackie.)  Dcndrobium  mosehatum  Calceolaria. — (R.  M.)  1, 
Fittonia  argyroneura ;  2,  Fittonia  Verscliaffelti ;  3,  Osmunda 
palustris  regalis  ;  4,  Roncleletia  speciosa  ;  5,  Swainsonia  corcnil- 
lifolia  albiflora ;  6,  Pellionia  pulchra. — (T.  B.)  1,  Geranium 
pratense  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Armeria  maritima  ;  3,  Armeria  mari- 
tima  alba;  4,  Androsace  lanuginosa;  5,  Veronica  gentianoidea 
variegata ;  6,  Asperula  odorata ;  7,  Myosotis  palustris. 

(R.  G.  H.)  1,  Deutzia  crenata  ;  2,  Sambucus  racemosa  serrati- 
folia  aurea  ;  3,  Diervilla  florida  ;  4,  Berberis  stenophylla  ;  5, 
Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata. — (W.  W.)  1,  Galega 

officinalis  alba ;  2,  Bromus  brizaeformis ;  3,  Polemonium 

caeruleum  ;  4,  Dianthus  plunyirius '  garden  var. — (A.  D.  H.) 

I,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  2,  Veronica  parviflora  angustifolia  ;  3, 
Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  ;  4,  Lychnis  coronarius  ; 
5,  Lychnis  chalcedonica. — (T.  R.)  1,  Stanliopea  eburnea  ;  2,  Cy- 
pripedium  lawrenceanum  ;  3,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. — 
(E.  W.)  Astrantia  major. 

Communications  Received. 

Charles  Dixon. — W.  A.— E.  M.  Jackson. - J.  FI.  D.— 

E.  O.  G. — H.  Boshier.- — J.  B. — A.  R.  B. — M.  R. — A.  S.  G. — 

J.  D.— E.  M.  R.— A.  C.— W.  D.-  II.  R. 


Trade  Notices. 


S.  A.  Van  Konijnenburg'  and  Co. 

The  “  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots” 
of  Messrs.  S.  A.  van  Konijnenburg  and  Co.,  Noordwijk,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland,  comes  to  us  in  a  white  cover,  the  front  of 
which  is  adorned  with  a  coloured  pictrrre  of  four  varieties  of 
Daffodils.  One  is  wholly  white,  while  two  others  have  crowns 
of  very  pale  shades  of  lemon,  and  a  fourth  has  an  orange  crown. 
The  pages  of  the  catalogue  are  devoted  to  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Spanish  and  English  .Irises,  and  other  spring  and 
summer  flowering  bulbs  which  are  indispensable  to  gardening. 
Early  and  large  flowering  Gladioli,  Lilies,  and  Montbretias  are 
also  freely  represented.  A  varied  lot  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
also  grown  and  listed  by  the  firm,  including  Paeonies,  Poppies, 
Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Spiraeas,  and  many  other  subjects,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  tuberous  roots.  Those  which  we  have 
named  relate  to  fine  garden  varieties  of  those  subjects,  but  a 
large  number  of  other  subjects  are  listed  which  have  not  been 
improved,  and  some  are  by  no  means  common. 

Seeds  for  July  and  August  Sowing. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..,  the  Royal  Scottish  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  Rothesay,  remind  their  customers  of  the  seeds  that  may 
be  sown  during  July  and  August.  These  are  listed  in  a  small 
midsummer  catalogue,  and,  besides  those  things  that  flower  in 
spring,  many  others  of  a  perennial  character  are  listed  for  pre¬ 
sent  sowing.  Now  that  the  frames  have  been  emptied  of  those 
things  required  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  garden,  the  same 
structures  may  be  turned  to  useful  account  in  the  raising  of 
a  great  variety  of  indispensable  garden  flowers. 


Fixtures  for  1904. 


JULY. 


12th. — Dhs  H.S.  Show.  R.H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

13th. — Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola 
Association.  Plampton  Hill 
H.S.  Coggeshall  Flower 
Show.  Tunbridge  Wells 
Flower  Show.  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Rose  Show.  Sudbury 
H.S.  Show. 

14th. — Highgate  H.S.  Show. 
Caton  Flower  Show.  Milden- 
hall  H.S.  Show.  Weybridge 
H.S.  Potters  Barr  H.S. 
Carlton  in  Lindrick  Flower 
Show.  Halesworth  H.S. 
Eltham  Rose  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show. 

18th. — Walsall  Florists’  Society 
Show. 

19th. — Occold  and  District  H.S. 

20th. — St.  John’s  H.S.  Attle¬ 
borough  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  (two  days). 

21st. — Osyth  H.S.  Selby  H.S. 


Cattenham  H.S.  Sidciq 
H.S.  Thorney  Horticultura 
(Spalding).  Charlton  anc 
District  H.S.  Show. 

26th. — Hemington  Grey  anc 
Abbots  Show.  R.H.S.  Na 
tional  Carnation  and  Picotei 
Society’s  Show. 

27th. — Sandringham  H.S.  Show 
Dorking  H.S.  Show.  Nortl 
Norfolk  H.S.  Show.  Upwel 
H.S.  Rainham  H.S.  Wes 
Wickham  H.  S.  Yaldint 
Gardeners’  Show.  Hintles 
ham,  Burtall  and  Chattishan 
Show.  Cardiff  H.S.  (twi 
days).  Newcastle  Flowe: 
Show,  (three  days). 

28th.— Birmingham  H.S.  (tw< 
days).  Nonington  ant 
Goodnestone  Flower  Show 
Chevington  Flower  Show 
Histon  H.S.  Show.  St.  Ive: 
H.S.  Show.  Stradbrok 
H.S.  Show.  Winslow  Flora 
Society’s  Show. 
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FREE  INSURANCE.  #3100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  tin 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  dut; 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  ai 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service 
in  which  lie  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  o 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditiors  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  aendent  the  passenger  in  question  ha< 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  whicl 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provide  1  a 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  a 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  tli 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  Ilian  one  of  thesi 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  o 
publication  to  (5  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pa  1  Mall,  London,  S.W 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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^  ‘st  Indian  Cultures. 

n  interesting  lecture  on  the  principal 
^giovn  in  the  West  Indies  was  delivered 
n  aniel  Morris,  formerly  of  Kew,  at. 
eetmg  of  the  members  of  the  West  India, 
l  mi  ^ir  Daniel  is  the  Imperial 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  at  present  in  England.  He 
stated  that  a  general  impression  was  pre¬ 
valent  that  most  of  thei  land  was  taken  up  for 
cultivation,  and  that,  little  remained  for  the 
prosecution  of  new  industries.  He  could  not 
agree  with  that  view,  judging  from  the  figures 
supplied  as  to  the  area  of  the  islands  and 
the  acreage  under  cultivation.  The  islands, 
exclusive  of  British  Guiana,  contained 
5,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  1,300,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation.  After  deduct¬ 
ing  swamps,  rocky  places,  and  otherwise  un¬ 
suitable  land,  he  reckoned  that  about 
2,000,000  acres  still  remained  available  for 
cultivation  of  crops  of  some  kind.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  principal  crops  grown  were  Sugar¬ 
cane,  Cacao,  Coffee,  fruit,  spices,  Arrowroot, 
Limes,  and  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  the 
latter  crop  was  proving  very  satisfactory,  as 
the  article  produced  was  considered  equal  to 
that  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  extension  of  this  crop  might  be  en¬ 
couraged,  it  would  be  profitable,  but  still 
considered  subsidiary  to  Sugarcay.es.  Next- 
to  sugar  in  importance  was  Cacao,  Rice, 
fruit,  and  Limes.  The  fruits  of  Jamaica  had 
an  annual  value  of  nearly  £1,000,000,  and 
the  industry  had  received  a  considerable  im¬ 
petus  by  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line 
of  steamers  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Agricultural  education  was  now  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  West  Indies. 

Pond  Lilies. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Bailey,  of  Brown  University, 
Rhode  Island,  U  ■S.A.,  in  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pond  Lilies  .  generally  in  “  The 
American  Botanist,”  says  that  of  late  years 
it  has  become  a  custom  to  sell  Water  Lilies 
on  the  city  streets.  This  practice  he  ap¬ 
proves,  but  we  suppose  he  refers  to  those 
which  are  cultivated  in  artificial  sheets  of 
water  or  otherwise,  but  strictly  cultivated. 
At  one  time  there  were  Water  Lilies  in 
plenty  in  the  Thames  and  its  backwaters  or 
lagoons  within  easy  distance  of  London,  but 
at  present,  owing  to  improvements  that, 
have  been  madei  in  the  great,  London  water¬ 
way,  and  owing  to  the  wholesale  removal  of 
the  blooms  and  buds  by  boating  pleasure 
seekers  and  those  who  gather  them  for 
sale',  scarcely  a  leaf  of  Nymphaea,  alba 
may  be  seen  till  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
river  are  reached.  Cultivators  and  market 
men  might,  however,  grow  Water  Lilies  for 
the  sale  of  cut  blooms. 

Meteorological  Observations  at 
Holland  House. 

The  month  of  June  may  now  be  chronicled 
as  a,  dry  one.  According  to  the  statistics 
compiled  by  Mr.  Chas.  Dixon,  The  Gardens', 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  the  total  for  the 
month  was  only  0.72  in.,  or  just  under  §  in. 
Rain  fell  on  six  days  only,  and  the  heaviest 
fall  (0.26  in.)  occurred  on  the  14th  of  the 
month.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  falls  in 


the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  average  rain¬ 
fall  for  the  London  district  must  now  be¬ 
falling  behind,  as  the  first,  half  of  the  year 
has  only  given  9.91  in.  The  highest  read¬ 
ing  of  the  barometer  was  30.55  on  the  23rd, 
while  the  lowest  (29.70)  occurred  two  days 
afterwards.  The'  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  76  deg.  on  the  29th,  and  the  lowest 
40  deg.  on  the  4th,  so  that  June  may  be 
characterised  as  an  equable  month  rather 
than  one  of  extremes.  No  frost  was  re¬ 
corded  at,  all,  so1  that  if  the  fruit  crops  do  not 
come  up  to  expectations  this  year  some  other 
excuse  must  be  found  to'  explain  any  defi¬ 
ciency.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
month  was  56.3  deg-.  Sunshine  has  been 
deficient,  and  that  applies  to  Britain  gener¬ 
ally,  but  no  record  is  kept  of  this  commodity 
at  Holland  House  as  far  as  wre  are1  aware. 

Nature  Study  at  Swanley. 

A  Nature  study  course  has  been  organised 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Horticultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Swanley,  Kent,  to  take  place  from 
August  1st  to  1 3th  next.  Weather  permit¬ 
ting,  the  instruction  will  be  given  entirely 
out  of  doors,  during  rambles,  under  the 
guidance  of  naturalists.  Mr.  Finn  will 
superintend  the  investigation  of  bird  and 
insect  life  in  the  woods  and  fields  ;  whilst  on 
alternate  days  Mr.  Tabor  (resident,  science' 
lecturer)  will  lead  excursions  for  studying 
wild  flowers,  trees,  grasses,  and  other  plants 
growing  under  natural  conditions,  and  amidst 
their  natural  environments.  An  introduc¬ 
tory  lecture  on  the  life-history  of  the  bee 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Herrod,  F.E.S.,  to  be 
followed  by  a  practical  demonstration. 


National  Fruit  Growers’ 
Federation. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Federation 
w*as,  held  at  Caxton  Hall  at  Westminster  on 
the  13th  ult-.,  under  the  presidency  of  F. ‘S. 
W.  Cornwallis,  Esq.  The;, secretary  reported 
that  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the 
Local  Committee  of  the  Federation  at,  Swan- 
wick  thanking  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company  for1  the  excellent  arrangements 
they  made  for  dealing  with  the  Strawberry 
crop  last  year.  The  general  manager  of  the 
company  appreciated  this  recognition  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  traffic  arrangements,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  year's  arrangements  would 
bei  equally  satisfactory.  Another  subject  of 
importance  to  Kent  fruit  growers  occupied 
the  attention,  of  the  council.  This  related 
to  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  South- 
Eastern  trains  with  those  running  northwards 
from  London,  so  that,  the  northern  markets 
should  be  brought  into  direct  touch  with  the 
growers  in,  Kent.  The,  complaint  was  the 
great  and  unnecesisaiy  delays  which  arose  in 
transferring  the  perishable  goods  from  one 
company’s  lines  to  the  other.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  in  the  interest  of  the 
Kent  growers. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peaches. —  The  bright  weather  experienced  of  late  has  been 
all  in  favour  of  ripening  and  swelling  fruit,  giving  that  touch 
of  colour  which  cannot  but.  add  flavour  as  well  as  improve  the 
look  of  the  fruit  when  dished  for  dessert..  Keep  the  trees  well 
syringed  twice  daily  until  signs  of  approaching  ripeness,  and 
ventilate  freely  during  the  day  with  a  lesser  amount  at  night 
until  the  fruits  are  cleared,  when  full  exposure  should  be  given 
the  trees,  removing  the  top1  lights,  if  convenient,  as  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  wood  sometimes  gets  too-  well  ripened  in 
some  structures  and  causes  bud  dropping  with  early  forced 
trees.  See  that  the  borders  are  kept  moist  throughout  tire 
summer  before;  as  well  as  after,  the  fruit  has  been  cleared,  as 
dryness  at  the  root  is  another  cause  of  the  evil  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Give  the  latest  houses  plenty  of  manurial  waterings, 
and  tie  down  all  shoots  that  are  likely  to  shade  the  fruits, 
pinching  the  points  of  any  gross  ones,  and  all  laterals  removed 
as  fast  as.  they  push  out. 

Early  Vines. —  As  soon  as  all  tire  fruit  has  been  out,  expose 
the  Vines,  to  all  the  sun  and  ventilation  possible',  and  well 
syringe  the  foliage  mornings  and  evenings  to  rid  it  of  any  spider 
or  thrip  which  is  sometimes  likely  to  gain  a  footing  while  the 
Grapes  are  hanging.  Do  not  allow  laterals,  undue  limit,  but. 
keep  them  pinched  at  the  first  or  second  leaf,  and  maintain 
a  moist  border,  as.  in  the  case  of  Peaches.  Should  the  Vines 
appear  in  the  want,  of  a  stimulant,  manurial  waterings  may 
be  given  for  the  next  two  months,  allowing  a  little  more  free¬ 
dom  of  lateral  growth,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  leaves  on  the  Vine.  Where  mealy  bug  abounds, 
diligent  search  must  be  made  if  the  pest  is  to  be  eradicated, 
touching  each  individual  with  a  little  methylated  spirit  with 
a  small  brush  or  feather,  using  the  sponge  on  leaves  if  badly 
infested,  and  when  syringing  in  the  evening,  a.  wineglass  of 
petroleum  put  in  3  gallons  of  fairly  warm  water  and  kept 
agitated  while  being  put  on  will  keep  down,  if  not.  destroy,  the 
pest. 

Strawberries  layered  three  or  I  our  weeks  since  should  now 
be.  severed  from  the  mother  plant  and  stood  in  an  open  posi¬ 
tion  and  well  watered ;  being  in  small  pots  too  much  cannot 
well  be  given.  Repot  into  51 -in.  and  6-in.  pots  forthwith,  using 
good  friable  loam  with  a  little  soot,  wood-ashes  and  bone-meal 
thoroughly  blended  together  and  pot  very  firm,  using  a.  potting 
stick,  or,  as.  it  is  sometimes,  called,  a  rammer,  for  the  purpose, 
keeping  the  young  plantlet  or  ball  a  trifle  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil  when  finished,  allowing  an  inch  for  watering.  After 
potting  stand  the  plants  on  boards,  or  a  thin  bed  of  coal-ashes 
in  a  sunny,  open  spot,  and  give,  daily  attention  in  the  matter 
of  watering,  using  discretion  until  the  pots  get  fairly  full  of 
roots,  and  keep  all  strings  pinched  off  as  soon,  as  they  are 
perceived.  Royal  Sovereign  and  Leader  are  two  good  varieties 
to.  grow  for  poriwork,  the  former  for  early  work. 

Muscat  and  late  Grapes.  —  The  former,  if  approaching 
maturity,  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  light  possible  by  tying 
aside  from  the  bunches  any  leaves  that  are  shading  them  and 
laterals,  frequently  removed.  Keep,  a  circulation,  of  warm  air, 
and  see  that  the  border  does  not  lack  water  when  required.  In 
some  gardens  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  accord  a  slight  shade 
to  these  Grapes  when,  ripe,  but  where  ample  foliage  is,  and  the 
Vines  in  good  health,  this  should  not  be  required.  The  variety 
Lady  Downes  is  a  ticklish  Grape  to  manage  during  the  process 
of  stoning ;  some  growers  apply  a  light  shade  for  a  few  weeks', 
but  1  have  found  by  affording  ventilation  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  gradually  increasing  it  as  the  sun  plays  on.  the 
house,  keeping  the  interior  of  the  house  dry  until  about  mid¬ 
day  and  gradually  lessening  the  ventilation  up  to  about  5.30 
on  Ipght  days,  when  a  good  damping  down  may  be  given, 


leaving  a  chink  of  air  top  and  front,  very  few  scalded  berrie 
will  be  found.  Black  Alicantes  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  this 
but  treated  as:  above,  there  should  not  be  much  complaint 
Look  over  the  bunches  of  these  and  other  late  varieties  am 
nip.  out  any  berries  likely  to  get  wedged  too  tightly  together 
Ricton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayxe. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleya  citrina. — Among  Cattleyas  of  miniature  structur 
this  species  is  by  far  the  most  desirable.  It  is  a  native  o 
Mexico,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1838.  Importations  ar 
almost  annually  received,  and  are  readily  disposed  of  in  tli 
imported  state,  for  its  quaint  habit  of  growing  with  its  hea. 
downwards,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers,  are  mos 
attractive,  even  to  the  least  initiated  in  the  knowledge  c 
Orchids.  It  is  not.  always  found  the  easiest  to  cultivate  an. 
retain  in  a.  vigorous  condition  for  many  years  in  successior 
It  is  one  of  the  least-  difficult-  to  manage  as  an  imported  plan: 
If  only  secured  to  a.  block  of  wood,  and  given  a  little  water  a 
soon  as  the-  growths  appear,  and  suspended  in  a  position  wher 
it  may  obtain  plenty  of  light,  it  rarely  fails  to  yield  a  satis 
factory  return  at  the  flowering  season;  but  after  the  first  yea 
they  generally,  under  such  treatment,  become  diminished  i. 
structure,  and  gradually  lose  their  normal  vigour,  and  becom 
altogether  unsatisfactory  subjects-  to  deal  with.  There  ar 
a  few  exceptions,  to  this  rule,  where  the  plants  are  induced  t 
give  satisfactory  returns  for  a,  longer  period  with  the  blocl 
culture,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Like  many  other  subjects  that  have  been  found  difficult  t- 
manage  in  the  past,  the  obstructions  have,  become-  considerabl 
diminished  since  the  discreet  use  of  leaf-soil  has  been  adopte. 
among  the  potting  compost,  used  when  the  plants  are  first  re 
ceived  in  the  imported  state.  It  is  also  remarkable  how  old 
declining  plants  become  revived  when  planted  in  a  compos 
consisting  of  one-third  leaf-soil,  the  remainder  consisting  o 
fibrous  brown  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  sufficient  rough  san 
added  to.  render  the  compost  porous.  Old  plants  may  b 
repotted  when  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance,  or  inime 
diately  after  the  flowers  are  past. 

As  in  all  cases  where  le-af-soil  is  used  in  the  compost,  water 
ing  must  be  done  with  discretion.  Spraying  the  surface  onl 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  sphagnum  alive  is  all  that  is  required 
Like,  most  other  Mexican  plants,  they  take  a  long  period  o 
absolute  rest.  During  this  period  the-  plants  may  be  remove 
to  a.  cool  and  drier  atmosphere,  or  if  this  is  not  obtainable  tli 
atmospheric  moisture  in  an  intermediate  or  temperate  lious 
will  be  found  ample  for  its  needs.  When  the  season  return; 
and  the  plants  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth,  the  surfae 
mo-ss,  which  will  have  died  during  the  resting  season,  may  b 
renewed  with  fresh-growing  sphagnum,  but  the  old  compos 
should  be  thoroughly  wetted  before  replacing  the  sphagniui 
I  find  pots-,  baskets,  or  shallow  pans  the  most  convenient  tj 
grow  the  plants  in  ;  they  may  be  thus  the  more  readily  su; 
pended  near  the  roof-glass,  where  they  are  enabled  to  displa 
their  flowers  to  better  advantage,  and  they  are  more  convt 
niently  stored  during  the  resting  season.  In  chosing  the  pot 
to  receive  the  plants  care  must  be  taken  not  to-  select  them  to 
large  ;  only  sufficient,  room  to.  contain  the  plants  comfortabl 
and  by  firming  in  with  the  potting  compost  is  all  that  is  re 
quired. 

The  only  hybrid  that  I  have  seen  that  has  been  derived  fror 
the-  influence  of  C.  citrina-  is  C.  La.mbhurst  hybrid.  This  va 
raised  by  Dr.  Harris  many  years  ago-.  There  is  therefore  pr;u 
tically  a  field  untouched,  in  which  the  hybridist  may  demoi 
strate  what  possibilities  may  be  obtainable  from  its  influenet 
Judging  from  the  general  good  qualities  of  the  flower,  it  leave! 
nothing  to  be-  desired,  and  hybrids  should,  in  addition  t 
quality,  produce  some  interesting  characteristics  which  are  onl 
to.  be  found  in  Cattleya  citrina.  Pendulous  or  semi-pendulou: 

flowers  would  make  a  charming  addition  to  this  and  its  alhe 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Statice3. — Plants  bearing  blue  bowers  do  not  receive  that 
shares  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  present-day  gardeners  that 
they  should  do-,  and,  having  in  view  the  popularity  of  them 
with  most  flower-lovers,  it  is  to  be  regretted.  A  decade  or  two 
ago  the  Statices  were  extensively  grown  in  most  collections  of 
greenhouse  plants,  and  they  added  a  charm  unsurpassed  by 
few  other  subjects.  The:  natural  habitat  of  these  plants  is 
ngar  the  seashore,  many  of  the  species  emanating  from  the 
Canary  Islands. 

The  cultivation  is  not  by  any  means  difficult,  and  their  pro¬ 
pagation  is  readily  effected  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  The  first- 
nauied  method  is  that  generally  adopted,  but  I  have  raised 
numbers  of  plants  varying  in  form  and  colour  of  flowers  by 
sowing  home-saved  seed  as  soon  as  quite  ripe.  The  best  place 
in  which  to  strike'  cuttings  is  a  half-spent  hot-bed,  and  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  nearly  to  their  rims  in  the  material.  Half- 
ripened  side-shoots  may  be  inserted  at  any  time  dux-ing  spring 
and  summer  in  a.  mixture  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil, 
adding  plenty  of  sharp  silver  sand.  Dibble  the  cuttings  near 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  cover  with  a  bell  glass  or  hand 
light  until  rooted,  when  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  and 
grown  on  freely  on  light  stages  or  shelves  in  the  temperate 
house.  By  another  year  they  will  make  nice  plants  for  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  conservatory. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — This  handsome  stove  shrub  requires 
liberal  treatment,  and  those  plants  that  are  throwing  up 
flowers  should  be  fed  regularly  with  liquid  manure'  from  the 
farmyard,  alternated  with  guano  or  some  other  fertiliser. 
Later  struck  plants  or  seedlings  raised  this  year  will  be  ready 
for  a  shift  onwards  into  larger  pots,  and  when  these  are  well 
filled  with  healthy  roots,  apply  weak  lhanure'  water.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  these  late  plants  produce  good  spikes'  of 
flowers  late  in  autumn,  when  they  are'  much  appreciated. 

Gloriosa  superba. — Attend  closely  to  the  lying  of  the  shoots 
of  this  handsome  climbing  plant  as  growth  advances,  or  the 
tendinis  at  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  will  attach  themselves 
to  other  plants  near  by,  and  much  harm  will  accrue  in  re¬ 
moving  them.  Feed  liberally  from  this  time  until  in  full 
blossom,  when  clear  waiter  only  should  be  given. 

Epiphyllums. —  These  are  among  the  most  showy  and  useful 
winter  flowering  plants  for  the  temperate  house.  Growth  will 
be  by  now  completed,  and  the  plants  should  be  removed  to' 
cooler  and  sunnier  quarters  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood  ;  on  this 
depends  in  great  measure  a  wealth  of  bright  blossoms.  Any 
cool,  dry  structure  will  suit  them,  but.  they  should  be  placed 
'.within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  roof  glass  if  possible-.  Replace  :n 
the  stove  early  in  September. 

Carnations. —  Assuming  that  the  plants  intended  for  pro¬ 
viding  layers  or  cuttings  have  been  partially  hardened  by 
placing  in  a  cool,  airy  house  or  pit,  the  Malmaisons  may  be 
layered,  and  cuttings  of  the  tree  type  inserted.  If  the 
growths  are  soft  and  drawn,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the 
plants  have  stood  among  other  subjects  in  the  conservatory 
whilst  in  bloom,  they  do1  not  root  so  readily  as  when  half  ripe. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  note  for  me  to'  direct  how  the  work 
should  bei  performed,  as  Carnation  layering  is  so  simple. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Malmaisons  are  best  layered  in  a  frame 
that  has  been  utilised  for  early  Cucumbers,  or  for  propagating 
bedding  plants.  Six  inches  of  good  soil  should  be  put  into  the 
frame,  that  saved  from  the  potting  bench  answering  very  well, 
with  the  addition  of  some  sand  and  old  mushroom  bed  material 
l  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve. 

Keep  the  plants  shaded  on  hot  days,  shutting  up  and 
|  syringing  early  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  hasten  the  forma- 
tion  of  roots.  When  rooted  nicely,  lift  and  pot  up  and  aim  at 
S  inducing  unchecked  growth.  Maintain  a  free  circulation  of 
arr  about  the  plants  to-  ensure  sturdy  growth  that  will  pass 
through  the  winter  well.  “  K.  M. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Seasonable  Work. —  Now  that  the  large  majority  of  flower¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  are  over,  and  an  amount  of  summer 
growth  has  been  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  pruning,  and  this  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  many  suppose.  Few  parts  of  the  garden  present  a  more 
untidy  and  neglected-looking  appearance  than  the  shrubbery 
if  the  pruning  is  noifc  annually  attended  to,  and,  in  addition, 
it  is  impossible  to  grow,  well-shaped,  evenly-balanced  speci¬ 
mens.  if  all  are  allowed  to-  grow  as  they  please.  The  aim 
of  every  cultivator  should  bei  to  have  a  clear  space  for  each 
shrub  to-  grow  in,  and  only  by  this  and  judicious  knifing  can 
perfect  specimens  be  obtained,  providing,  of  course,  that  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  drainage  and  working  the  soil  before 
planting.  One  far  too  often  sees  shrubberies  which  seldom 
receive  any  attention  whatever,  and  yet  they  can  be  made 
as  beautiful  and  interesting  as  any  other  part.  Where  shrubs 
and  trees  are  allowed  to-  grow  closely  together,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to-  thin  them  out.  or  prune  sufficiently  hard,  it  soon] 
becomes  a  dense  mass  of  little  or  no-  beauty,  and  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  shrubs  are  spoiled  for  ever.  When  planting  a 
shrubbery  border,  sufficient  space  should  be  allowed  between 
each  fer  them  to  develop,  but  a  certain  amount,  of  transplant¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  done  annually  before  they  can  be  perma- 
nently  left  to  fully  develop-.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over 
the  borders'  and  mark  any  which  will  have  to  co-me-  out  later 
ca  this  year,  as  this  can  easily  be  seen  now  the  leaf  is  on ; 
but  it.  is  difficult  to-  know  which  require  moving  when  the  leaf 
is  off. 

Summer  pruning  will  have  to-  be  done  largely  now,  and,  if 
possible,  this  is  best  done  with  a  knife,  except  with  such  as. 
the  Common  Privet,  which  can  be  done  with  a  pair  of  shears. 
Many  of  _the  spring  and  early  summer  flowering  shrubs  can 
be  cut  fairly  hard  back,  which  will  include  such  as  Syringas, 
Prunus,  Philadelphus,  etc.  Hedges  of  Yew,  Holly,  Laurel,  and 
the  like  should  be  kept  well  clipped,  as  this  induces  them 
to  make  a  close  growth,  and  keeps  them  well  in  shape. 

As  the  diy,  hot  weather  continues,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
water  any  of  the  choicer  shrubs  and  those  which  have  been 
replanted,  as  the  ground  is  opening  badly,  and  serious  injury 
may  result  if  the  roots  are  not  kept-  moist.  A  syringe  over 
the  foliage  will  also  do  much  good  in  the  evening,  and  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  keep  the  shrubs  in  a  growing, 
healthy  condition. 

Veronica  Xraversii. — At  this  season  this  Veronica  is  quite 
one  of  the  best  flowering  shrubs,  and,  being  the  hardiest,  is 
the  best  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  evergreen,  with  dark 
green  leaves,  and  is  quite  covered  during  July  with  numberless 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  which  makes  it  a  good  shrub  for 
bedding,  being  about  4  ft.  in  height,  free  growing,  and  with 
a,  compact  habit.  A  fairly  light,  well-drained  soil  will  suit  it 
be-st,  and,  although  it  may  be  called  hardy,  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  best,  as  I  have  seen  strong  plants  killed  when  the 
glass'  fell  below  zero.  The  variety  of  this  named  ro-busta  is 
larger  in,  all  its  parts,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  showy  when  in 
flower,  but  not  so-  neat  in  other  respects. 

Rubus  canadensis  roseiis.  This  is  one  of  the  bes-t  Brambles 
for  general  cultivation,  and,  as  it  succeeds  in  poor,  stony  soil, 
it  is.  of  great  advantage  for  covering  banks,  unsightly  parts, 
etc.  It  has.  large,  handsome  foliage,  and  clusters  of  pink 
flowers  a, n  inch  or  more  across.  1  or  massing  in  the  wilderness 
or  woodland  it  is  also  very  fine,  and  very  pleasing-  effects  can 
be  obtained  by  planting  good-sized  beds.  To.  retain  it  in  a 
pleasing  condition  the  stems  should  be  partially  or  wholly 
pruned  every  year  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  the  numerous  suckers,  and,  of  course,  succeeds 
much  better  if  the  ground  is  worked  before  planting. 

Amygdalus  orientalis. — Little  appears  to  be  known  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  this  beautiful  Peach,  hut  I  am  sure  it  will  become  a 
favourite  with  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  on  account 
of  its  distinctive  appearance  from  all  others.  It  is  a  fairly 
quick '  grower,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly  hard}-,  a-  it  has 
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stood  out  for  several  winters  here  now  unprotected.  The 
foliage  is  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  across,  andi 
quite  covered,  as  the  stems  are,  with  a  dense  silvery  tomen- 
tum,  which  renders  it  most  conspicuous  when  placed  among 
green-leaved  neighbours.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  fairly  light 
soil,  and,  if  attacked  with  blight,  a  syringing  with  a  good 
insecticide  will  quickly  clean  it.  This  Peach  doe®  not  appear 
t-o>  flower  in  a  young  state,  but  is  highly  valuable  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Watering.  —  We  are  evidently  in  for  a  spell  of  hot,  dry 
weather,  and  one  of  the  chief  items  in  connection  with  success¬ 
ful  kitchen-gardening,  when  such  is  the  case  during  July  and 
August,  is  to  see  that  the  roots  of  the  various  crops  do'  not 
suffer  for  the  want  of  moisture,  and  that  the  fbliagei  of  most 
things,  after  a  hot  day,  should  receive  a  good  siiower-bath 
during  the  evenings.  Providing  the  ground  between  the 
crops  was  properly  mulched,  as  previously  advised,  a  great 
amount  of  labour  will  naturally  be  saved.  It  is.  tire  contention 
of  many,  and  it  i's  an  old  fallacy,  that  if  you  once  commence 
to  water  by  artificial  means  onei  must  continue  to  do  so.  This 
undoubtedly  is  a  ridiculous  idea,  and  if  many  of  us  pinned 
our  faith  to  that  assertion  I  fear  many  of  the  crops  would  never 
get  any  at  all ;  but  when  applying  moisture  t'o  the  roots,  it  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  utmost  importance  to  give  sufficient  toi 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  root-si,  and  when  the  ground  has  become 
very  diy  this  can  only  be  assured  by  going  over  the  ground 
three  or  four  times  at  different  intervals  during  the  day.  Once 
accomplished,  it  is  surprising  what  a.  little  water  will  do  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a,  moist  condition.  Liquid  manure  water, 
either  from  the  farmyard  or  the  sewage  works,  when  properly 
diluted,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  kitchen  gardener,  and 
in:  many  places  where  water  isi  none  too  plentiful  it  is  surprisi¬ 
ng  tot  me  that  so  much  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  no 
means  taken  to'  make  provision  by  building  suitable  tanks  m 
some  out-of-the-way  place  of  the  garden.  1  have  dealt  at 
some  length  with  this1,  knowing  as  I  do'  the  value'  and  import¬ 
ance  of  a  thorough  system  of  watering  at  this  season  during 
spells  of  drought. 

Mushrooms. —  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  difficult' 
period  during  the  whole  season  for  keeping  up  a  regular  supply 
of  fresh  Mushrooms  of  the  best  quality.  Only  when  grown 
in  some  quite  cool  place,  either  in  cellars  under  ground  or 
under  a  north  wall,  can  this  be  successfully  accomplished,  and 
even  then  it  is  seldom  that  the  results  are  as  good  as  during 
longer1  nights  and  cooler  weather.  When  gathering  the  crop, 
carefully  twist  them  round,  removing  every  particle  of  the 
stem,  and  never  allow  them  to  remain  at  this  season  after 
they  have  attained  a  fair1  size ;  in  fact,  these  should  be  pulled 
as  good  large  buttons,  and  not  fully  developed.  All  beds 
which  show  signs  of  exhaustion  null  be  much  benefited  if  a 
S’ood  drenching  of  farmyard  liquid,  fairly  strong,  is  given 
them.  The'  paths,  roof,  walls',  etc.,  should  be  syringed  and 
damped  down  thoroughly  morning  and  evening.  Now1  is  a 
capital  time  to'  make  a  commencement  for  providing  for  the 
autumn  supply.  Tire  horse-droppings  should  be  as  fresh  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  them,  and  collected  as  far  as  possible  at 
one  time.  Do'  not  attempt  to  shake  out  every,  particle  of 
straw ;  in  fact,  it  is  a.  mistake  to  doi  so.  The  longest  of  the 
litter  only  should  be  removed.  Place,  if  possible,  in  an  open 
shed  in.  beds  about  2  ft.  6  in.  in  depth,  and  turn  regularly 
every  morning  for  the  first  week  or  so,  reversing  as  much 
as  possible  each  time  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  heap,  after 
which  every  other  morning  will  be  frequent  enough  ;  and  when 
the  rank  heat  has  disappeared  and  it  is  sufficiently  sweetened, 
place  together  in  the  beds  very  firmly,  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
done.  Thrust  two-  or  three  sticks  into  the  same  for  testing 
the  temperature,  and  not  till  the  heat  is  well  on  the  decline 


should  the  spawning  be  done.  If  the  bricks  have  become 
very  dry,  these  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  before  breaking 
up  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Turnips. — Small  breadths  of  these  should  be  sown  regularly 
every  ten:  days  for  the  next  twoi  months.  Ye  itch’s  Red  Globe 
and  Carters’  Jersey  Lily  are  two  of  the  very  best  for  the  first 
sowings  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  Webb’s  Prizetaker,  a 
greeurtopped  variety  of  much  merit,  both  as  to  quality  and 
appearance,  being  fine  for  winter  use.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens1,  Elstree. 


The  Allamanda  and  Bougainvillea. 

While  sunshine  is  desirable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Alla- 
manda,  the  Bougainvilleas  attains  greater  proportions  and  ex¬ 
cellency  when  obscured  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  hot  suamei 
sun.  Roller  blinds  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  shading 
In  this  country,  particularly  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  greatei 
error  than  having  fixed  shading,  thereby  keeping  out  the 
minimum  amount  of  light  so  often  experienced  during  the  oft 
occurring  periods  of  dull  weather. 

The  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  suitable  to  hot! 
the  above  genera  are  similar;  although  Bougainvilleas  responc 
to-  a  few  degrees'  lower  temperature,  with  a  brilliancy  ua 
equalled  by  most  stove  plants  at  the  present  -season. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  and  B.  sanderiana  are  probably  the 
best.  These  beautiful  climbers  may  either  be  cultivated  "ir 
pots  or  planted  out.  in  a.  bed.  The  latter  mode  is  the  best  tc 
adopt.  Thei  amount  of  foliage  and  the  rapid  evaporation 
during  summer,  involving-  much  watering,  makes  it  essentia 
that  the  seal  bei  porous.  Good,  rich,  fibrous  loam,  some  sliaiq 
siand,  a  small  quantity  of  lime  rubble-,  and  rough  ground  bone; 
is  all  the  compost  necessary.  Peat  is  better  left  out,  bavins 
a  tendency  to  produce  over-freely,  wood  rather  than  bloom 
The  plantsi  should  bei  potted  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  ir 
doing  so  the  compost  pressed  firmly,  a®  the  root  action  is  verj 
quick. 

Pruning  should  take  place  a  month  before  potting.  The} 
do.  not  reject  cutting  hard  back,  but  consequently  throw  out 
healthy,  robust  growths.  In  training,  the  plants  ought  to  be 
tied  either  to  pillars,  stakes,  or  wire  trellises ;  and  ten  day? 
before  commencing  to  bloom  the  shoots  bent  down,  in  ordei 
to  exhibit  the  flowers,  these  tending  naturally  to>  grow  upward? 
toward  the  glass. 

The  magnificent  sprays  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  are  difficul 
to  surpass,  with  their  deep  shade  -of  rosy-mauve. 

Allamanda.  Hendersoni  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind,  pro 
during  enormous  yellow  flowers.  A.  Williamsii  is  a  dwar 
species,  of  a  darker  yellow  than,  A.  HeudersouiL  A.  nobilis  i? 
exceedingly  fine,  with  paler  flowers  than  the  former  two. 

The  soil  necessaiy  is  the  same  a®  that  preferred  for  the 
Bougainvilleas,  adding  a.  trifle'  more  manure. 

A  huge  plant  here  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni  is  trained  ove 
a  framework  constructed  in  the  shape  o-f  a  saddle ;  and  tin 
flower-trusses  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  in  abundance 
are  tied  loosely  downl  the  sides.  Viewed  from  either  side,  tin 
aspect  presents  a  graceful  and  pleasing  spectacle. 

In,  this  fashion  there  is  not  the  crushed  appearance  so  ofteaj 
witnessed  after  the  tying-in  of  Allamanda,  growths. 

The  operations  of  pruning,  potting,  and  training  can,  b 
carried  out  in  the  same  fashion  as  described  for  the  Bougain 
villeiasi.  The  beneficence  of  liberal  feeding  with  liquid  rnanurt 
is  answered  by  the  production,  of  beautiful  large  flowers. 

Of  all  summer-flowering  stove  climbers,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  species  figure  among  the  best.  Easily  cultivated,  the} 
deserve'  a  place,  wherever  the  roof-room  can,  be  afforded; 
Another  advantage  is  that  they  are  not  susceptible  to  vermin 
attacks ;  certainly  never,  when  in  good  health.  The  greatei 
the  dimensions  attained,  the  more  floriferous  do  the  plant? 
become.  James  P.  Dickson. 
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Roses  Figured  in  this  Issue. 

H.  P.  Rose  Ulster. 

The  Gold  Medal  Roses  of  the  National  Rose  Society  are  nob 
all  of  the  same  quality  or  merit,  but  in  this,  case  the  medal 
was  certainly  well  deserved.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Alexan¬ 
der  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newbownards,  co.  Down,  Ireland,  and 
put  into  commerce  by  them  in  1899.  It  was  also  fitting  that 
the  raisers  should  have  the  best  bloom  of  it  in  the  Temp  lei 
Gardens  on  the  6th.  The  beautiful  Rose  which  we  illustrate 
was  the  premier  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  nurseryman’s  sec¬ 
tion,  and  is  here  shown  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  The 
bloom  is  conical,  very  full,  and  firm,  while  the  broad  salmon- 
pink  petals  are  of  good  texture.  Owing  to  these  high  quali¬ 
ties  the  bloom  remained  in.  perfection  throughout  the  day, 
notwithstanding  the  great  heat  which  prevailed.  The  flower 
is  also  sweetly  scented — a  quality  which  is  rather  evanescent 
ini  some  of  the  modem  Rose®.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  habit, 
so  that  this  splendid  variety  should  soon  find  its  way  into  all 
collections,  particularly  of  those  who  patronise  exhibitions. 
Some  experts  and  admirers  at  the  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
freely  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  finest  Rose  in  the 
exhibition. 

Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Mildred  Grant. 

Every  year  demonstrates  that  the  above  Rose  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  reliable  of  the  Hybrid  Tea-  section'.  It'  was 
only  put  into1  commerce  in  1901,  and  ever  since  has  maintained 
its  position  as  a  Rose  of  the  first  water  on  account  of  its  size 
and  shapely  form.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  Hybrid  Teas  of 
this  quality  with  the  colour  of  Horace  Vernet,  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  Charles  Lefebvre,  or  A.  K.  Williams,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  would  have  to  make  a  decided  ’advance  or  gradually 
disappear  from  the  show-boards. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Metropolitan  Show  of  the  N.R.S.  on 
the  6th  inst.  Mildred  Grant  was  the  premier  H.T.  in  the 
nurserymen’s  section,  and  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  asi  wre 
announced  last  week  while  going  to  Press.  The  bloom  is  of 
great  length,  conical,  elongated  in  the  centre,  wlrilei  the'  broad 
outer  petals  spread  widely  in  hot  weather,  imparting  an  im¬ 
pression,  of  great  size,  and  thus  apparently  reducing  its  rela¬ 
tive  great,  depth.  The  petals  are  ivory-white,  occasionally 
flushed  with  pale  peach,  which  adds  considerably  to  its  charm. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is>  vigorous,  while  cultivators  assure  us 
of  the  constancy  of  what,  must  be  considered  a  magnificent 
Rose,  and  one'  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  acquisitions  for 
i  the  Rosei  garden.  Our  illustration  shows  the  bloom  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  in  size. 

Tea  Rose  Billiard  and  Barre. 

When  fully  expanded  the  blooms  of  this.  Tea  Rose  are  of  a 
rich  golden-yellow,  tinted  with  apricot,  shading  to  a,  paler  hue 
at  the,  edges,  and  distinctly  fragrant.  The  buds,  are  conical  and 
of  a  very  deep  apricot,  like  those  of  William  Allan  Richardson 
at  the  same  stage.  Like  that  also,  it,  is  a  strong-growing  or 
climbing  Rose.  The  leaves  are  large  and  of  a  l  ich  green  hue. 
The  variety  is  relatively  new,  having  been  put  into,  commerce1 
a,  few  yeara  ago..  As  will  be  se,en  by  our  illustration,,  the 
blooms  are  many  times  the  size  of  those  of  Win.  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  and  really  very  handsome.  Our  photograph  was'  taken, 
from  a,  pot  plant  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Messrs.  W  m. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  some  weeks  ago.  They 
think  highly  of  it,  and  we  were  also  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  such  large  and  handsome  blooms  on  a  climbing  Rose. 
When  if,  comes  to  be  better  known,  it  can  hardly  fail  to' 
take  a  high  position  amongst  climbing  Roses  if  it  proves  quite 
hardy,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  it.  will  prove.  It 
will  then  take  its  proper  position  as  a  wall  Rose  or  for  cover¬ 
ing  pillars,  arches  in  the  Rose  garden,  or  pergolas. 

Tea  Rose  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames. 

The  small  plant  of  this  relatively  new  Tea  Rose  which 
we  illustrate  shows  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  wavy 
petals  around  the  conical  and  firm  centre.  The  flowers  are 


of  a  soft  blush-white,  tinted  with  a  deeper  hue  on  the  edges  ot 
the  petals.  Our  photograph  was  taken  recently  from  a  plant 
in  the  Hale  harm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  of  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  who  have  a  considerable  collection  of  Roses 
on  their  establishment. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames  was  scheduled  by  the  firm  in  1903,  and 
was  received  from  America,  where  it  has  gained  several  certifi¬ 
cates  and  medals  for  its  prepossessing  qualities.  It  originated 
as  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan — a  beautiful  rosy-pink 
variety  which  was  brought  to  this  country  some  years  ago. 
The  first  we  saw  of  it  was  some  blooms  grown  in  America  and 
brought  over  here  in,  the  cut  but  fresh  state.  This;  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  fulness  and  durability  of  the  blooms  of  the 
variety.  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  itself  was  a  sport  from  the 


H.  P.  Rose  Ulster  :  Premier  bloom,  much  reduced. 


well-known  Mine.  Cusin,  which  used  to  figure  largely  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stands,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  purplish-rose  flowers, 
tinted  with  a,  yellowish-white  hue  at  the  base  of  the  petal. 


The  Floral  Clock  at  Edixbtxauii. — The  interest  and  attention 
of  thousands  of  people  last  year  were  drawn  to  a  floral  <  oc  % 
the  essential  features  of  which  were  living  plants,  const  rue  e 
at  the  east  corner  of  the  Allan  Ramsay  Statue,  \\  est  1  rmces 
Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  M’Hattie,  the  city  gardener, 
has  improved  upon  last  year’s  design.  Strangers  to  ie  ci  \ 
entertained  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  clock  was  really  wor- 
in<*.  The  clockwork  has  been  refitted  by  Messrs.  James  Ritchie 
and  Son,  and  is  lodged  in  the  base  of  the  monument  The  face 
of  the  clock  has  a  diameter  of  12  ft.,  and  hitherto  only  the  hour 
hand  was  used.  As  a  result  of  lowering  the  ground  about  5  in., 
it  has  been  possible  to  add  a  minute  band,  so  that  visitors  wi 
be  able  to  discern  the  movement  without  having  to  stand  a  long 
time  to  detect  the  shifting  of  the  hour  hand.  1  he  hour  numerals 
are  picked  out  with  Golden  Feather  and  Echevena  ;  the  large 
hour  hand  also  carries  its  load  of  soil  and  dwarf  growing  p  an  s^ 
The  new  instalment  of  machinery  was  started  on  June  21st.  and 
is  expected  to  keep  as  good  time  as  any  of  the  clocks  in  the  mam 
thoroughfare.  With  such  a  splendid  equipment  for  keeping 
the  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Modern  Athens  should  be  able  to 
keep  better  time  than  those  in  London.  The  time  gun  on  the 
Castle  is  in  direct  communication  with  Greenwich. 
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The  Rock  Garden. 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Chamaeliriuin  carolinianiuin 

Few  plants  continue  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  bloom  as 
the  subject  of  this  note.  Many  plants  continue  a  long  time  in 
bloom  by  producing  fresh  shoots',  each  furnished  with  blossom, 
but  the  flowering-stems  of  this  plant  begin  flowering  early  and 
continue  expanding  their  blossoms  as  the  stem  lengthens; 
but  all  the  same  the  flowers  ha.ve  very  long  duration.  The 
plant  forms  dense  rosettes  of '  lanceolate  leaves,  tapering  to 
the  base,  and  from  amongst  them  arise  the  flowering-stems, 
which  are  finger-like*,  consisting  of  dense  spikes  of  creamy- 
white  flowers,  which,  when  the  plants  are'  grown  in  the  open, 
continue  to  elongate  until  they  are  a  foot  long  or  more. 

Viola  liederacea. 

The  above  is  sometimes  catalogued  under  the  name  of  Erpe- 
tion  hederaceum.  It.  differs  from  other  Violas,  coining  under 
my  notice'  by  the  absence  of  the  spur  from  the  lower  petal. 
In  o  ther  respects  it  resembles  a  small  Dog  Violet  with  a  creep¬ 
ing-  habit  and  border,  but  shorter  leaves.  The  flowers,  are 
violet,  with  white  tips  to  the  petals',  and  in  this  respect  it 
recalls  what  happens  in  Viola  pedata.  bicclor.  A  slightly  moist 
soil  should  be  selected  for  this  specie®,  but  if  it  can  be  shaded 
from  the  afternoon  sun  there  will  be  little*  difficulty  in  growing 
it,  for,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  get  burnt  up  in  a  baked 
soil,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  getting  it  to  grow 
and  flower.  Those  who;  have  a  properly  constructed  rookery 
with  shady  nook-sl  and  corners  will  be  able  to  find  a  suitable 
position  for  the  plant.  It.  should  not  be  overhung  by  project¬ 
ing  rocks,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  the  rain  off  the 
soil,  nor  should  it  be  covered  up-  by  means  of  other  plants 
growing  in  -the  vicinity.  What  it.  wants  -is  diffuse  but.  good 
light  and  a  fair  proportion  of  moisture. 

Primula  capitata. 

The  habit  of  this  Himalayan  Primrose  is  similar  to  that  of 
P.  dentieulata.  It  flowers  rather  later  than  that  species,  how¬ 
ever,  and  like  it,  is  not  very  durable  under  adverse  conditions, 
but.  by  saving  and  sowing  seeds  a  supply  of  plants-  can  be  kept- 
up  to  make-  good  those  which  are  lost.  The  deep-  violet 
flowers  are  produced  in  dense  heads,  and  are  so  choice  and 
handsome  in  their  way  that  it.  is  worth  a  little  pains  in-  keeping 
up-  the  stock  of  plants  for  flowering  o-n  the  rockery.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  many  of  the  Himalayan  Primulas  is  that  they 
make  too  much  growth  during  the  mild  or  even  warm  and 
rnoisit  weather  of  our  autumn.  It  often  happens-  also  that  such 
excessive  growth  causes'  the  flower-buds  to.  advance  to  flower 
before  winter,  so  that-  "they  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  damp- 
after  the  cold  weather  puts  a.  -stop-  to  the  growth.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  in.  such  cases  to- plant  the  Himalayan  Primu¬ 
las,  especially  the  large  and  soft-leaved  kinds-,  in-  exposed  posi¬ 
tions,  not  in  too>  fertile  a  soil,  so  as  to  avoid  coarse  growth. 
Cheiranthus  Allioni. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  this  plant,  it  is  evidently  a  much 
greater  acquisition  to  the  rock  garden  than  C.  Marshalli,  as  it 
grow-s*  much  more  vigorously,  and  the  flowers'  are  of  a.  much 
darker  orange.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  a  very 
durable  plant,  but  can  be  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 
The  stems  grow  about  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  being  sto-ut  in 
proportion,  keep  themselves  mo-re  erect  even  than  in  the  case- 
0-f  C.  alpinus. 

Veronica  Teucrium  dubia. 

There  is  nothing  new  abo-ut  this  plant,  although  in  my  expe¬ 
rience-  it  has  had  a.  number  of  names  since  it  appeared  in 
gardens  many  years  ago-.  I  wish  to  speak 'of  its  utility,  how¬ 
ever.  for  covering  ledges  o-n  the  rockery,  and  for  the  edging  of 
beds  on  the  grass.  Under  ordinary  circumstances'  it.  keeps  in 
bloo-m  fo-r  a  fairly  long  period,  but  when  planted  in  various 
aspects,  the  sunny  positions-  help-  to-  brine  it  into  bloom  earlier, 
while  the  shaded  ones  induce  a  later  flowering,  thus  keeping 


up  a  succession  of  a-  very  bright  blue  flower  of  the  easiest 
culture.  Like  other  varieties  of  this  habit,  it  may  be  in¬ 
creased  from  cuttings,  or  by  division  of  the  patches.  The 
latter  will  usually  furnish  all  that  is  required  in  providing 
gardens-,  as  every  little  piece  taken  off  the  roots  in  spring  will 
make  a  plant.  At.  the  same  time,  cuttings  may  be  used  if 
the  cultivator  has  only  a  small  piece  to  start  with. 

Allium  narcissiflorum 

One-  of  the  prettiest,  of  the  species  of  Allium,  flowering  about 
the  middle  of  June,  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in,  clusters,  and  hang  with  their  face  downwards,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  rule  amongst  the  members  of  this  tribe. 
The  flowers  are  -somewhat  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  deep  purple, 
fading  to  silvery-purple  at  the  tips.  The  leaves  are  flat  and 
not  unlike  those  of  some-  species  of  Daffodil.  In  some  gardens 
the  plant,  is  known,  as-  A.  pedemo-ntaum.  When  planted  in 
fairly  good  soil,  either  in  the  rock  gardens  or  in  the  ordinari- 
herbaceous-  border,  it  increases  sufficiently  fast  to-  enable  the 
cultivator  to  multiply  his  plants-,  if  so  inclined.  This  growth, 
however,  is  moderate,  and  the  plant  never  in  any  way  becomes 
weedy.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  neatest  habited  of  the  Alliums. 
Saxifraga  trifurcata  ceratophylla. 

When  I  first  had  this  plant  under  my  care,  it  was  known 
by  the  last  name  only,  and  considered  a  species-.  Whatever 
the  botanical  reasons-  for  changing  the  name,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  it  is-  one  o-f  the  neatest  hab-ited  of  the  mossy-leaved 
Saxifrages.  The  leaves'  are  three-parted,  each  of-  these  divi¬ 
sions  again  being  three-lobed,  and  the'  leave®  are  produced  in 
slow-growing  dense  tufts.  In-  very  stiff  soils  it  very  often 
happens,  as  in  the  case  of  others  belonging  to  this  group,  that 
pieces  will  die  out  in.  the  centre  of  the  tuft.  For  this-  reason 
it  is  well  to-  keep  a  stock  of  young  plants,  which  may  be  easily 
done  if  each  tuft  so  grown  is  treated  as  a  cutting  and  inserted 
in-  a  prepared  sandy  s-oil  in  spring  out  of  doors,  or  inserted 
in  po-t-s  during  the  summer  months.  The  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy,  so  that-  there-  is  no  necessity  for  retaining  it  in  pots, 
but  young  specimens  a, re  always  serviceable  to-  plant  out  in 
case  any  of  the  old  patches  get.  worn  out  in,  the-  centre.  The 
stems  are-  only  about  6  in.  high,  and  the  pure  white  flowe-rs  are 
as  large  and  handsome  as  most  others  of  this  group. 

Papaver  alpinum. 

I  sometimes  hear  the  complaint  made  that  the  Alpine  Poppy 
is  of  short  duration.  That  also-  applies  to  the  Iceland  Poppies, 
and  it.  seems  to-  apply  with  more  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  smoky  places',  where  the  atmosphere  is  filthy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  foliage  and  leave®  are  so  handsome  and  the  habit  so 
neat  that  it  is  worth  while  making  a  small  sowing  of  it  even' 
year  in  po-ts,  in  order  to-  get.  a  stock  of  young  plants,  which 
may  be  transplanted  into-  bo-xeis  and  then  transferred  to-  suit¬ 
able  positions  on  the  rockery.  A  fairly  substantial  soil  will 
meet  its  requirements,  and  if  somewhat  elevated,  as  on  a  ledge 
of  the  rockery,  superfluous  moisture-  will  drain,  away  to  the 
advantage-  of  the  plants  in  winter.-  Already  the  flowers  show 
a  considerable  amount  o-f  variation,  as  the  result  of  seed-sowing 
and  cultivation.  Rose,  pink,  white,  and  various  shades  oi 
yellow  may  be  seen  from  a-  good  strain  of  steed. 

Alchemilla. 


Encouragement  for  Window  Gardening. — Provost  Chisholm 
has  again  intimated  to  the  Dalkeith  Horticultural  Society  hi-- 
intention  of  giving  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £35  for  the  best 
window  boxes  of  flowers  grown  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  various 
districts  of  Dalkeith. 

*  *  * 

» 

The  “  Horticultural  Directory.” — The  editor  of  the  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  Directory,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  would  esteem  it  a  favour  on  the  part  of  all  head  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  changed  their  addresses  since  October  last 
if  they  will  send  him  a  notice  of  their  new  address.  Nursery¬ 
men,  seedsmen,  and  florists  who  have  changed  either  their 
address  or  title  are  likewise  kindly  requested  to  notify  the 
editor. 
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The  Hybrid  Tea  Rosa. 

(Continued  from  I'aye  542.) 

At  the  Rose  Conference',  Mr.  Pemberton  asked  :  “Why  is  it 
that  the  Hybrid  Tea  class,  speaking  generally,  is  so  deficient 
in  reds  of  a  decided  colour?”  and  the  question  has  so  far  re¬ 
mained  unanswered.  In  reality,  it  is  not  so,  difficult  to  reply 
to  as  might  at  first  be  thought.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
Tea  Roses  are  a  light-coloured  race,  and  for  several  decades 
hybridists  in  France  have  been,  endeavouring  to  introduce 
some  good  red  and  crimson  varieties,  but  with  scant  success. 
The  strain  is  naturally  light-coloured,  and  the  descendants  of 
this  strain,  as  has  been,  proved  over  and  ever  again,  are  in¬ 
variably  light  coloured.  Writing  to  me  but  a  short  while  ago 
on  this  very  subject,  a  well-known,  Rosehybridist  endorsed  these 
facts,  and  added  that,  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  nearly  all 
Roses  of  the  Hybrid  Tea*  class  were'  pink.  In  nearly  every 
case,  so  he  informed  me,  the  product  of  a  crocs  between  a  Tea 
or  an  Hybrid  Tea  and  a  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual  was  a  pink 
or  pale-coloured  Hybrid  Tea.  That  this  is  evidently  correct 
is  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  Mr.  William  Paul  in  the  last 
edition  of  “  The  Rose  Garden,”  where,  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  hybridisation,  lie  gives  the  result  of  some  of  hi®  latest 
crosses;  and  though  no1  mention  of  the  fact,  is  made,  these 
results  speak  for  themselves.  Here  are  some  of  them  : — • 

Hybrid  Tea,  Antoine  Rivoire  x  General  Jacqueminot  pro¬ 
duced  a,  large',  finely-shaped  pink  Hybrid  Tea. 

Thu  Princess  of  Wale®  x  Hybrid  Perpetual  Robert  Duncan 
(rosy-lake)  produced  a  finely-shaped  blush  Hybrid  Tea. 

Hybrid  Tea,  Princess  Bonnie  (bright  crimson)  x  Enchantress 
produced  a  pure  white  handsome  Tea. 

Tea  Muriel  Grahame  x  General  Jacqueminot  produced  a, 
large  globular  handsome  pink  Hybrid  Tea. 

Tea,  Marquise  dei  Viven®  (pale  rose  and  yellow)  x  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Gloire  de  Margottin,  (brilliant  red)  produced  a  fine 
large  pink. 

Then,  if  we  examine  the  list  of  new  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  for 
1903  we  shall  find  that  amongst  over  fifty  varieties  there  is  not 
a  really  good  red  or  crimson.  My  friend  Mr.  G.  Paul,  writing 
to  me  in  November  last,  said,  in  reference  to  the  new  Con¬ 
tinental  Robe® :  “  There  is  a  coming  flood  of  dull-coloured 
Hybrid  Teas,  of  which  beware,”  so  that  as  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  it  doe®  not  look  as  if  this  class  is.  likely  to,  be  en¬ 
riched  at  present,  by  anything  better  than  we  already  possess. 
In  the  near  future,  however,  our  two  greatest  raisers  of  Hybrid 
Teas'  have  promised  us  some  really  good  vivid  reds  and  crim¬ 
sons.  I  allude  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  New- 
townards,  Ireland,  and  Mon®.  Jo®.  Pernet-Ducher,  of  Yenissieux, 
near  Lyons,  France.  At  the  Leicester  Abbey  Park  show  in 
August  last  the  former  exhibited  a  magnificent  deep  glowing 
crimson  Hybrid  Tea.  under  the  name  of  George  Dickson.  This 
was  of  large  size,  and  possessed  all  the  attributes  which  go-  to 
make  a  good  flower.  It  excited  an  immense  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  was  acclaimed  by  all  who  saw  it  as  an  inimitable 
acquisition.  Souvenir  de  C.  J.  Grahame  and  Engineer  are  two 
other  red  Hybrid  Teas  which  are  to  be  distributed  from  New- 
townards,  and  are  very  highly  spoken  of. 

Monsieur  Pernet-Ducher,  whose  first  Hybrid  Tea,  Mine. 
Caroline  Testout,  created  such  a  sensation  in  the  Rose  world, 
still  continues  to  enrich  our  gardens  with  sterling  novelties'. 
He  will  shortly  distribute  a  Hybrid  Tea  which  lie  describes 
as  being  a,  vigorous  grower,  with  the  fragrance'  and  floriferous- 
ness  of  La  France,  and  the  colour  of  that  well-known  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Fisher  Holmes.  Etoile  de  France  is  the  name  of 
this  new  variety,  which,  if  it  comes  up  to,  its,  raiser’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  is  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  wherever  Roses  are  grown. 

Many  other  raisers  are  in  the  field,  each  of  whom  is  striving 
to  produce  worthy  additions  to  this  splendid  class,  and  every 
year  fresh  progress  is  being  made.  And  what  makes,  the  work 
of  development  easier  is,  the  fact  that  the  public  now  holds 
the'Hybrid  Tea.  Rose  in  high  esteem,  and  is  not  slow  to,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  immense  improvements  which  have  taken  place.  The 
future  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  is,  of  course,  assured.  Already  its 
introduction  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  popularising  the 


Rose,  and  everyone  is  beginning  to  see  that  for  bedding-out 
and  garden  decoration  it  is  absolutely  unequalled.  Moreover, 
many  gardens  situated  in  the  North  and  Midlands  which  pi-ove 
too  cold  and  exposed  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  pure  Teas 
will  grow  the  hardier  Hybrid  Teas  with  success.  In  my  cold 
Midland  garden  they  have  proved  able  to'  withstand  severe 
frost,  and  although  some  varieties  (especially  when  grown,  in 
standard  form)  have  suffered,  the  majority  camei  through  30 
deg.  of  frost  with  but  little  harm.  Of  course,  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  Teasi,  the  more  susceptible  are  they  to,  frost,  and 
it  behove®  raisers,  therefore,  to  study  the  question  of  hardiness, 
which  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  importance.  Another  point 
is  that  we  want  Roses  of  vigorous  growth.  Kinds  like  White 
Lady,  Alice  Furon,  Tennyson,  La  Fraicheur,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  Papa  Lambert,  Mildred  Grant,  and  others  of  short  and 


H.  T.  Rose  Mildred  Grant  :  Premier  bloom,  much  reduced. 

(See  p.  575. ) 


moderate  growth  are  useful  for  certain  purposes,  but  as  cut¬ 
backs  most  of  them  lack  vigour,  and  for  garden  decoration 
none  can  rank  with  free-growing  kinds,  like  Grace  Darling,  ’Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  Gustave  Regis,  La 
To, sea,  Caroline  Teistout,,  and  others  of  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
nature.  These  will  grow  into  splendid  bushes  if  spared  the 
knife,  and  surpass  all  other  Ro®e«  in  effectiveness.  The  work 
of  creating  Roses  such  as  these  i*.  after  all,  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  now  that  the  attention  of  raisers  is  directed  towards  their 
production,  who  can,  say  what  marvellous  developments,  await 
us?  The  Hybrid  Tea  of  the  future  must  be  hardy,  free  in 
growth,  continuous  flowering,  and  above  all  definite  in,  colour. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  best  Hybrid  Teas  in 
cultivation.  I  have  been  making  a  careful  trial  of  thesei  Roses 
for  some  years,  and  append  some  notes  on  their  behaviour  in 
my  garden,  as  well  as  some  particulars  of  their  origin.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  for  exhibition  purposes  many 
Hybrid  Teas  are  best  grown  as  standards.  Those  that,  form 
good  heads  are  especially  noted.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

e  Worcestershire.  ‘  (N.R.S.  Committee.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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How  to  Grow  Creepers. 

Tooi  much,  cannot  be  said  on,  this,  interesting  part  of  garden¬ 
ing.  How  much  greater  are  the  charms  and  beauty  of  a  place 
(whether  it  be  villa  or  mansion)  when  the  walls,  verandahs, 
pergolas,  etc.,  are  adorned  with  creepers  that  yield  a  profusion 
of  flowers  and  foliage  of  various  colours.  It  is  a  detriment  to 
many  place®  to  see  so  much  bare  space,  and  what  creepers 
there  are  looking  poor  and  miserable. 

Now  the  flowering  season  of  most  climbers:  is  upon  us,,  it,  will 
be  found  a  good  time  to,  make  a  selection  for  planting  in  the 
autumn.  Be  careful  to'  choose  some  that  are  suitable  for 
shady  as  well  as  the  sunny  aspect, si.  It,  isi  best  for  amateurs 
to  be  guided  by  a  good  nurseryman,  who  will  provide  what 
information,  is  needed  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  following  are  the  mo  t  beautiful  climbers  : — - 
Passiflora,  caerulea,  P.  Constance  Elliott  (these,  though  free- 
growing,  are  somewhat  tender) ;  Buddleia  Colvillei,  B.  lind- 
leyana,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Wistaria  frutescens  magnifica,  W. 
sinensis,  and  W.  sinensis  alba,  are  all  excellent  free-flowering 
climbers.  Clematis  provide  us  with  many  charming  colours. 
Some  of  the  newer  cocci nea  hybrids1  are  very  pretty  indeed, 
such  as  C.  Countess  of  Onslow,  C.  Duchess,  of  York,  C.  Grace 
Darling,  C.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  C.  Duchess  of  Albany, 
the  latter  being  very  useful  for  cutting.  Among  the  older 
varieties  we  have  C.  montan, a,  C.  mon-tana  grandiflora,  C. 
Flammula,  C.  Flammula,  rosea,  C.  paniculata,  C.  graveolensi, 
and  very  useful  they  are,  being  rapid  growers  and  free  flower¬ 
ing.  Among  the  best  of  the  large-flowering  hybrid  Clematis 
are  C.  King  Edward  VII.,  C.  Queen  Alexandra,  C.  Ville  de 
Lyon,  C.  Nelly  Moser,  and  C.  Venus  Victrix,  which  are  beauti¬ 
ful.  Roses  make  a  brilliant  display,  such  as  Euphrosyne, 
Leuchtstem,  Blush  Rambler,  Longworth  Rambler,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Dorothy 
Perkins,  all  of  which  have  bright  and  veiy  distinct  colours. 

The  Cydonias!  make  a,  good  show,  flowering  early  and,  very 
abundantly.  Polygonum  multiflorum  and  P.  baldschuani- 
cum  are  both  very  rapid  growers,  and  every  branchlet  of  the 
latter  terminates  in  a  panicle  of  white  flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  very  freely.  Ceanothus  also,  do,  well  in  a,  warm,  shel¬ 
tered  position. 

For  beautiful  foliage  the  following  may  be  planted: — Am- 
pelopsis  Veitchii,  A.  Veitchii  purpurea,  A.  hedera.cea,  Lonicera 
japonica  aureo-recticulata,  Vitis  Coignetiae,  and  V.  Thun- 
bergii  (the  two  latter  assuming  the  most  brilliant  hue®  -olf 
scarlet  and  crimson  towards  autumn),  Hedera  alba  lutescens, 
H.  a  urea  maculata,  H.  madeirensis  variegata,  II.  Silver  Queen, 
H.  tricolor,  H.  Crippsii.  All  these  have  fine'-coloured  foliage, 
which  they  keep  the  year  through. 

To  grow  healthy  creepers  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  soil 
made  up:  for  them.  Take  out  the  soil  at  the  base  of  walls  and 
other  structures  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  I  ft.  wide. 
If  in,  cold  or  wet  soils',  some  drainage  will  be  necessary,  broken 
bricks  being  as  good  as  any  ;  cover  them  with  fresh  turves, 
filling  up  with  good  turfy  loam  and  well  rotted  manure.  Should 
there  be  creepers  that  have  been  badly  planted  in,  years  pre¬ 
vious  that  ,  are  worth  retaining,  raise  carefully  about  three 
parts  of  their  roots  and  tie  them  back  to  the  base  of  the  plant, 
covering  them  with  wet  mats,  syringing  them  frequently  while 
the  work  is  in  progress.  When  the  new  soil  is,  made  up  to 
the  level  of  the  roots,  being  trod  firmly,  spread  the  roots  out 
over  the  soil  and  cover  them  with  the  mixture  advised  above. 
When  finished,  if  dry  weather,  water  them  freely.  This  work, 
if  done  a®  it  should  be  at  the  end  of  August,  give®  them  time 
to  make  fresh  roots  before  winter. 

Get  the  young  creepers  planted  by  the  middle  of  October  and 
mulch  them  with  some  kind  of  rather  drv  material  to  aid  them 
in  making  fresh  root.  If  there  be  much  dry  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  and  summer,  water  them  copiously  and  ‘vi'inge 
with  some  kind  of  insecticide  to  keep  down  green  fly  and  other 
insect  pestsi.  If  this  be  followed  out,  success  will  amply  reward 
previous  care.  H.  W. 


Rose  Monsieur  Desir. 

The  flowers  of  the  above  hybrid  climbing  Tea  Rose  an 
variously  described  as  velvety  crimson  shaded  with  violet  oi 
scarlet,  washed  with  rose,  especially  on  the:  back  of  the  petals 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  over  sonn 
considerable  period,  and  are  of  good  form,  while  the  habit  o 
the  plant  leaves  no  room  for  fault-finding.  As  a  Rose,  perhap 
it  will  be  said  that  it,  possesses  no  specially  beautiful  feature 
in  the  way  of  colouring,  but  we  should  call  attention  to,  it  fo 


Climbing  Tea  Rose  Billiard  et  Barre.  (See  p.  575.) 

the  delicate  fragrance  of  its  blossoms  and  freedom  of  produ 
tion.  It  is  very  easily  cultivated,  requiring  no  special  carei 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  ini 
many  collections.  The  stems  grow  about,  6  ft.  high,  so  th; 
it  may  be  considered  a  moderately  rampant  climber  of  ea.; 
cultivation. 


Roses  at  Windsor. — An  immense  number  of  Rose  trees  we 
planted  last  year  and  in  1902,  by  special  command  of  the  Quee 
in  the  moat  garden  which  encircles  the  Round  Tower,  at  sui, 
able  spots  on  the  slopes  below  the  north  terrace,  and  in  the  sui. 
garden  which  was  formed  when  the  east  terrace  was  enlargi 
by  George  IY.  The  Home  Park  formerly  extended  over  ti; 
ground  which  is  occupied  by  the  sunk  garden,  and  it  is  ove 
looked  by  the  windows  of  the  private  apartments  of  the  Kn 
and  Queen  in  the  Clarence  and  Victoria  Towers. 
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Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

e  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
i  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

B  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 
y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
aiment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
e  t  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
e  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
;i:ed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
aer  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
oidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
d  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 

),S ;  HINTS  OF  PRACTICAL  INTEREST  to  gar- 
1  >rs  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers; 
nessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
li.lly  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

HINT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

i  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
c  essed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Compf.ti- 
i  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
oisure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


lie  following:  Coloured 

Elates  have  appeared  in 
r:ent  numbers: — 

ily  4  -APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
IEZLII. 

ugust  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
ptember  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS, 
’tober  3. —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
r  ’HYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 
ovembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
1 5SEUR 

muary  '  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 

l  J£  (RE^E 

inuary  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
1  JNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 
ibruary  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
1DXINIAS. 

pril  2.  -  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
*  SSELLIANA. 

tr  7  -CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

I  e  4. -CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

ack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
P  lishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


Oris  week  we  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA, 
lrt  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

PYRUS  SCHEIDECKERI. 

£he  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
|  ^petition  was  awarded  to  “  J.  0.,” 
f  his  article  on  ‘  Cyclamen  persicum,” 
1  559. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Roses  Then  and  Now. 

From  a  very  remote  period  the  Rose  in,  its 
various  forms  has  held  a  very  high  position 
in  the  esteem  of  lovers  of  plants.  In  all 
probability  they  were  amongst  the  first 
plants  cultivated  in  gardens  solely  for  their 
beauty  and  apart  from  their  use  in  medicine, 
though  it  is  certain  they  were  used  to  some 
considerable  extent  even  for  that  purpose. 
John  Gerard  is  mostly  quoted  for  the 
first  definite  record  of  garden  plants 
introduced  to  this  country.  His  book 
from  which  these  records  were  taken  is 
dated  1597,  but  from  the  evidence  he  sup¬ 
plies  us  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
Roses  were  grown  prior  to  that  date,  for 
many  of  them  had  already  long  been  grown 
in  London  gardens,  and  their  origin  or  source 
lost  in  obscurity.  Gerard  was  constantly 
being,  told  stories  about  plants:,  some  of 
which  he  recorded  in  all  good  faith  and 
others  he  disbelieved.  Parkinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  more  discreet  when  writing 
his  ‘‘  Paradisus  Terrestris  ”  in  1629,  for  he 
seldom  repeats  anything  which  he  has  been 
told,  or  of  hearsay,  but  confines  himself  more 
particularly  to  those  things  which  he  has 
grown  or  seen.  The  high  opinion  which 
Gerard  entertained  of  Roses  generally  may 
be  gleaned  from  his  introduction  to  thei 
chapter  on,  Roses  as  follows:  — 

“  The  plant  of  Roses,  though  it  be  a  shrub 
full  of  prickles,  yet  it  bad  been  most  fit  and 
convenient  to  have  placed  it  with  the  most, 
glorious  floures  of  the  world,  than  to  insert 
the  same  here  among  base  and  thomie 
shrubs :  for  the  Rose  doth  deserve  the 
jliiefest  and  most  principall  place  among  all 
floures  whatsoever,  beeing  not  onely 
esteemed  for  his  beauty,  vertues,  and  his  fra¬ 
grant  and  odoriferous  smell  ;  but  also  tie- 
cause  it  is  the  honour  and  ornament  of  cur 
English  scepter,  as  by  the  conjunction 
appeareth  in  the  uniting  of  those  two  most 
royall  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Which 
pleasant  floures:  deserve  the  chiefest  place  in 
erownes  and  garlands',  as  Anacreon  Thius,  a 
most  ancient  Greeke  poet  (whom  Henricus 
Steph  anus  hath  translated  in  a  gallant  Latine 
verse),  affirms  in  those  verses  of  a  Rose,  etc.  ’ 

It  is:  interesting  to  note  what  he  says  about 
the  White  Rose,  which  he  names'  Rosa  alba., 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  same  plant  still 
grown  under  that  appellation.  He  figures 


the  double  form  of  it,  and  says  that  it  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance  in  many  hedges  of 
Lancashire,  and  particularly  at  a  part  of  the 
country  called  Leyland,  as  Briers  do  in  the 
south.  The  information  that  follows  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  indebted  to  that 
"  curious  gentleman  "  living  in  those  parts, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  communication,  for 
the  story  of  the  White  Roses  growing  in  the 
hedges.  Parkinson  is  more  explicit  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  nativity  of  the  White  Rose, 
for  he  names,  it  Rosa  anglica.  alba,  and  says  it 
was  thought  that  this  and  the  Carnation  Rose 
originated  in  England.  The  modern  version 
is  that  it  is  a  supposed  hybrid,  the  parentage 
suggested  being  canina  x  gallica. 

The  English  Red  Rose  is  Latinised  by  Par¬ 
kinson  a,s  Rosa  anglica  rubra,  of  which  lie 
says  that  it  was  amongst,  the  most  ancient 
and  known  Rose  in  this  count  ry.  The  White 
and  the  Red  Roses  were  assumed  to  be  “  cog¬ 
nisances  of  their  dignity”  by  the  kings  of 
those  days.  The  discussion  has  sometimes 
run  high  recently  as  to  what  was  the  White 
Rose  of  England,  but  when.  Parkinson  writes 
of  it  so  convincingly  in  his  day,  surely  it 
could  not  have  been  forgotten  by  his  time, 
seeing  that  they  were  of  such  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  kings.  The  Red  Rose  in¬ 
cluded  several  differing  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  The  scent  was  better  than  that  of 
the  white  one,  and  the  petals'  were  larger 
than  t'hooe  of  the  Damask  Rose,  though  the 
scent  was  not  so  good.  This  and  other 
evidence  would  seem  to  point  to  Rosa,  gallica 
as  the  English  Red  Rose  of  those  days.  Many 
other  Rosies  mentioned  by  the  above  authors 
are  still  in  cultivation  and  generally 
reckoned  amongst  our  garden  or  summer- 
flowering  Roses.  The  above  view  was  also 
taken,  by  J.  C.  Loudon  in  1844. 

The  York  and  Lancaster  Rose  is  very 
closely  described  by  Parkinson,  whose 
botanical  name  for  it  was  Rosia  versicolor,  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  flowers'  to  great 
variation  in  colour.  He  correctly  describes 
it.  as;  coining  nearest  to  the  Damask  Rose,  and 
the  variety  is  still  in  cultivation.  More  re¬ 
cently  the  name  York  and  Lancaster  has  been 
given,  though  erroneously,  to  Rosa  Mundi,  a 
striped  variety  of  R.  gallica.  The  mention  of 
R.  damascena  brings  us  more  closely  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  improved  garden  Roses  of  the 
present  day,  especially  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Per¬ 
petual  Damask  in  conjunction,  with  several 
others  as  parents.  Both  Gerard  and  Parkin¬ 
son  figure  a  very  large  double  Rose,  a  variety 
of  the  Damask,  which  wao  known  as  the 
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Great  Holland  or  Great  Province  Rose.  The  Dutch  were 
jealous  of  the  latter  name,  as  they  claimed  that  it  originated 
in  Holland.  “  By  all  likelihood,”  says  Gerard,  “  it  came  from 
the  Damask  Rose,  as  a  kind  thereof,  made  better  and  fairer 
bv  art.” 

The  season  during  which,  the  various  Roses  mentioned  by 
the  old  authors  came  into  bloom  accords  pretty  closely  with 
our  experiences  of  the  present  day.  Gerard  says :  “  These 
flowers  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  August',  and  divers 
times  after,  by  reason  the  tops  and  superfluous  branches  are 
cub  away  in  the  end  of  their  flouring  :  and  then  do'  they  some¬ 
times  floure  even  untill  October,  and  after.”  With  all  our 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  season, 
except  by  the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial  heat.  Parkinson 
states  that  the  Cinnamon  Rose- was -the  first  to  come  into 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  sometimes  about  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  Musk  Rose  was  the  latest  to  bloom.  All  the 
rest  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  June  and  kept  on  in¬ 
termittently  till  the  middle  of  August. 

The  improvements,  which  have  been  effected  since  then  are 
immense  and  marvellous  from  a  garden  or  rosarian’s  point  of 
view.  In  1597  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  Tea  Rose,  nor 
even  of  the  China  Rose,  which  was  not  introduced  till  1789. 
The  Tea-scented  Roses  were  derived  from  Rosa  indica  odora.tis- 
sima  of  Bindley,  said  to  be  crossed  with  R.  ochroleuca,  or  the 
yellow  China  Rose,  whatever  that  might  have  been.  In  any 
case,  we  have  evidence  that  varieties  of  the  Tea  Rose  were 
already  plentiful  in  18ft.  Various  other  names  were  given  it, 
the  correct  name  being  R.  indica  fra, grans  of  Redoute.  The 
flowersi  were  semi-double,  and  the  scent  resembled  the  finest 
green  tea.  The  variety  or  a  form  of  it  is  in  The  Kew  col¬ 
lection,  but  probably  no  private  grower  gives  it  any  attention. 
Whether1  the  Tea  Rose  has  reached  its  zenith  of  perfection  or 
favour  is  a  moot  question,  as  fine  exhibition,  varieties  have  not 
been  forthcoming  in  great  numbers  recently.  Forms  suitable 
for  garden  decoration  and  running  through  numerous  colour 
variations  have  been  plentiful.  At  the  National  Rosa  Society 
last  week  White  Maman  Oochet  was  the  best  Tea  in  both  the 
nurserymen’s!  and  amateurs^  division  of  the  schedule.  While 
the  average  run  of  exhibition  Roses  wra,s  .  above  the  usual 
standard  of  size,  the  two  blooms  of  the  above  were  certainly 
magnificent.  As  in  the  original  Tea-scented  Rose,  so  in  the 
modern  types,  the  colour1  remains,  pale. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  had  their  origin  reputedly  in  the 
Perpetual  Damask,  crossed  with  the  Bourbon  and  China  Roses, 
only  the  first,  of  which,  in  an  earlier  and  less  improved  state, 
was  mentioned  by  Gerrard.  In  18ff  there  were  at  least  fifty 
perpetual  or  autumnal  Roses,  which  flowered  better  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  November  than  in  June.  On  this  occasion  the 
premier  Hybrid  Perpetual  blooms  were  amongst  the  most 
recent  productions  to  be  put  into  commerce — namely,  Ulster 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  The  former  was  characterised  by 
exceeding  daintiness  and  neatness  rather  than  absolute  size,  so 
that  some  experts  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  it,  a,s,  the  best 
Rosie  in  the  show.  On  the  other  hand,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was 
undoubtedly  an  immense  bloom.  When  we  first  saw  this  about 
two  years  ago  few  would  have  predicted  that  it  would  come 
to,  the  front  so  rapidly  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.,  and  was  then  considered 
the  finest  pure  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  commerce.  It  is  not 
so  full  in  the  centre,  however,  as  could  be  desired. 

The  Hybrid  Teas  have  rapidly  come  to,  the  front  during  the 
past  decade,  and  new  varieties  are  rapidly  being  multiplied. 
Like  the  Teas,  they  are  all  of  pale  colours,  and  owe  their 
popularity  to,  then*  large  size  and  intrinsic  beauty  of  form. 
Mildred  Grant,  was  the  premier  bloom  in  both  the  amateurs'’ 
and  nurserymen’s  stands,  and  though  neither  of  the  blooms,  was, 
so  large  asi  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  they  were  certainly  magnifi¬ 
cent  blooms  of  charming  beauty  and  symmetry.  From  a 
garden  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
advance  of  the  Rose  in  our  day.  Two  Gold  Medals  were 
awarded  by  the  N.R.S.,  the  more  important  recipient  being  a 
Hybrid  Tea  named  Dean  Hole,  as  we  indicated  last  week,  and 
which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Tea  Rose,  Mrs. 


E.  Mawley,  but,  may  prove  to  be  larger  and  superior  when  it 
comes  to  be  grown  by  cultivators  generally.  The  form  and 
colour  promise  to  be,  better  than  in  that  well-known  variety. 
The  other  Gold  Medal  Rose  was  a  climbing  Damask  with  single 
pink  flowers  of  great  size. 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Lady  Battersea, 

{See  Supplement.) 

One  of  the  most  useful  Roses  for  decorative  purposes  is  Lady 
Rattersiea,  A  Hybrid  Tea  of  unusual  depth  of  colour  for  that 
section.  The  buds  are  oval,  pointed,  and  retain  that  form  for 
a  considerable  period  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  petal  and  the 
way  they  are  rolled  round  one  another  in  the  bud.  They  are 
of  a  rich  cerise-crimson,  with  an  orange  base,  and  when  almost 
fully  expanded  the  petals  become  more  or  less  distinctly  shaded 
with  rose,  tinted  with  crimson  or  some  other  rich  shade 
towards!  the  edges,.  In  their  final  stages  they  are  of  a  pure, 
soft  rose,  and  beautiful  till  the  blossoms  fall  to  pieces. 

The  variety  was  a,  seedling  raised  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Ohoshuni ,  who  put  it  into  commerce  in  the  spring  of  1901,  ever 
since  which  it  has  been,  largely  used  for  decorative  purposes  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  is,  always  much  in  evidence  at 
exhibitions:,  whether  in  competitive  classes,  or  otherwise  The 
long  stems  with  which  they  may  be  cut  is  also  a  great  recom¬ 
mendation,  to  a  Rose-  used  in  the  cut  state.  As  the  dowers 
a, re  mostly  produced  singly,  there  isi  little  or  no  necessity  for 
disbudding.  As  a,  result  of  this  habit  of  growth,  the  flowers 
are  well  thrown  above  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a,  rich  green 
colour  and  otherwise  good.  A  pleasant  fragrance  also  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  variety  for  cutrflower  work.  The  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  honoured  it  with  an  Award  of  Merit  when 
brought  before  them  on  October  23rd,  1900.  Our  supple¬ 
ment  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  beautiful  Rose  to  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  seen  it.  Our  artist  has,  endeavoured  to 
depict  the  foliage,  the  buds  in  two  stages,  and  the  expanded 
flower". 

The  season  at  which  the  flowers  proved  worthy  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate  is  a  good  indication  not  merely  of  the  floriferousness  of 
the  variety,  but  also  its  truly  continuous  habit  of  flowering 
while  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  for  Roses,  of  any  de¬ 
scription  in  the  o,pen  air.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Teas  the 
growth  is  relatively  slender,  but  for  a  Rose  of  its  class  it  is 
of  vigorous  growth,  and  as  hardy  as  other  Hybrid  Teas,  which 
are  more  deserving  of  the  term  perpetual  than  the  class  to 
which  hybrid  perpetual  has  been  applied  for  so  many  years 
in  this  country.  We  have  seen  a:  field  of  them  in  full  display 
in  October  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  when  other 
subjects  had  long  assumed  an  air  of  autumn  in  the  aspect  of 
their  vegetation. 

A  bed  of  Lady  Battersea,  would  present  a  glorious  appear¬ 
ance  in  autumn,  more  so,  we  think,' than  at  midsummer,  when 
so,  many  other  subjects  are  at  their  best,.  The  garden  in 
autumn,  by  a  free  use  of  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  becomes  as  enjoy¬ 
able  or  more  so  than  in  the  heat  of  summer,  except  during 
twilight,  when  everything  around  is  diffusing  a  grateful  fra¬ 
grance. 


Notable  Specimens  of  Rose  Niphetos.— There  is  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  at  Benwelb 
a  remarkable  Rose.  It  is  a  Niphetos  Tea  Rose,  and  was  P^nte 
(under  glass)  eighteen  years  ago  from  a  5in.  pot  into  a  pr - 
pared  border.  At  present  it  covers  an  area  of  1,300  square  feet 
The  blossoms  are  large,  well  formed,  and  white',  with  peta  s 
beautifully  tipped  with  pink.  They  are  quite  good  enough  n 
send  as  cut  flowers  to  Covent  Garden.  Last  year,  m  spite  ot  tne 
lack  of  sun,  16,000  blossoms  were  gathered  from  this  tlos  . 
This  year  more  than  4,800  have  already  been  gathered,  an 
is  thought  that  the  number  will  be  about  18,000.  The  Pjan  . 

“  fed  ”  copiously,  both  with  manure  and  water,  and  kept  qu  w 
free  from  parasitic  insects. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Roses  at  Waltham  Cross. 

In  the  course  of  a  hurried  ramble  through  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  recently, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  glance  at  the  Roses  which  were  grown 
for  flowering  under  glass.  These  embrace  plants  of  various 
sizes,  including  a  large  number  of  the  Rambler  Roses,  which 
have  now  become  so  popular,  and  which  can  be  put  to  such 
a  variety  of  purposes.  Although  we  had  seen  it  last  year,  we 
were  very  much  enamoured  of  the  single  variety,  Waltham 
Humbler,  which  belongs  to  the  Rosa  multiflora  section,  but 
differs  from  the  white-flowered  wild  type  in  having  very  much 
larger  pink  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion  in  large 
bunches.  Queen  Alexandra  was  also  notable  for  the  depth  of 
its  colour,  though  the  flowers  were  smaller  than  those  of  the 
previously  named  variety.  Other  well-known  Ramblers'  were 
Dorothy  Perkins,  a  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Mine.  Edmee  Coc- 
tean,  a  climber  with  huge  silvery  blush  flowers. 

Little  need  be  said  about  such  grand  Hybrid  Teas  as  Caroline 
Testout  and  Gloire  de  Lyonaisse,  whose  reputation  is  already 
well  established.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Boadicea  (Tea), 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw¬ 
ford,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Marie  Baumann,  all  well-known 
hybrid  perpetuals.  Less  well  known  is  Mine.  Laeharme,  having 
white  flowers,  lightly  tinted  with  rose,  and  changing  to>  pure 
white  when  fully  developed.  It  makes  a  dwarf  bush.  In 
spite  of  its  peculiar  name,  Couitesse  Festetics  Hamilton  has 
beautiful  carmine  flowers  tinted  with  a  coppery  hue  in  the 
centre.  It  is  a  Teai  Rose  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Aurora 
is  a  vigorous  growing  China  Rose,  with  creamy-yellow  flowers, 
tinted  with  rosy  salmon,  the  name  evidently  being  intended  to' 
convey  some  impression  of  its  peculiar  colour.  Crimson  Queen 
is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  Messrs.  Win.  Paul  and  Sons'  raising, 
and  is  noteworthy  from  the  velvety  crimson  and  violet  hue  of 
its  globular  flowers. 

Duchess  of  Albany  may  be  described  as  a  red  La  France, 
belonging  to>  the  same  section,  and  having  deeper  pink  flowers 
than  that  well-known  Hybrid  Tea.  Mildred  Grant  and  Mine. 
Abel  Chatenay  in  their  respective  ways  are  so  well  known  as 
to  scarcely  require  description,  but  if  anything  the  former  is 
the'  more  popular  Hybrid  Tea  of  the  two.  A  new  Tea  Scented 
Rose  is  that  named  Mine.  Antoine  Mari,  with  beautiful  rosy 
buds,  changing  tO'  a  soft  pink  when  fully  expanded,  and  more 
or  less  washed  with  silvery  white.  Mine.  Jules  Grolez  is  now 
finding  its  way  into  collections,  and  has  beautiful  conical  rosy 
buds,  expanding  with  a  silvery  china-rose  colour.  Antoine 
Rivoire  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  with  rosy-bluish  coloured  flowers,  deep¬ 
ening  to  carmine  at  the  edges. 

Although  not  so  suitable  for  every  purpose  for  which  it  was 
first  described,  nevertheless  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  is  a 
yellow  Tea  Rose  that  finds  many  admirers,  and  this  year  lias 
given  some  good  blooms  for  exhibition  purposes.  Other  choice 
and  well-known  varieties  we  noted  were  Medea  (Tea),  Ella 
Olivier  (Tea),  Climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  (Hybrid 
Tea,  Enchantress  (Tea),  Corona  (Tea),  one  of  the  White  Lady 
type,  with  large  blush-coloured  flowers  j  Mine,  de  Watterville, 
a  large  and  handsome  Tea.  with  salmon-white  flowers  ;  Solfa- 
terre,  a.  beautiful  Noisette  with  sulphury-yellow  flowers',  and 
the  Climbing  Devoniensis,  a  Tea  with  palest  yellow  flowers. 

A  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  isi  that  named  Helena  Cambier,  a 
creamy  flower,  more  or  less  tinted  with  orange  in  the  centre. 
A  recently  raised  Hybrid  Tea  named  Etoile  de  France  has 
velvety  crimson  flowers  of  great  beauty.  While  still  in  the 
hud  state,  Mme.  Pernet  Dueher  is  a.  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea, 
with  soft  yellow  flowers,  fading  to  creamy  white.  It  was  grown, 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  standard,  but  it  also  makes  a  useful  variety 
for  bedding.  It  make®  a  grand  decorative  Rose,  however,  and 
if  used  for  cut-flower  purposes  should  be  gathered  while  still 
in  the  bud  state,  as  it  finally  opens  in  the  centre.  L’lnnocenc.e 
is  a  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  with  pure  white  blossoms,  something 
in  the  way  of  Caroline  T'estout  as  to  habit,  but  it  succeeds  best 


indoorsi,  as  it  is  only  of  moderate  growth.  The  buds  are  sorne- 
what  conical,  but  the  blooms  become  more  globular  as  they 
develop.  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  may  be  described  as 
orange  and  gold,  with  a  carmine  shade  overlying  it.  It  is  very 
pretty  and  effective  in  the  bud  state,  and  therefore  very  suit¬ 
able  for  decorative  work  in  the  cut  state  and  otherwise.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  moderate,  ‘nevertheless  Rose-growers 
find  it  very  serviceable.  Earl  of  Warwick  is  a  new  Hybrid 
Tea,  with  salmon-coloured  flowers,  tinted  with  heliotrope," mas¬ 
sive  and  freely  produced.  It  is  useful  for  gardening  decora¬ 
tion,  as  it.  lias  a  good  taking  colour  when  grown  out  of  doors. 
Another  Rose  which  took  our  attention  was  Rene  Andre,  a 
Hybrid  of  the  Rosa  wichuriana.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beauti- 


Tea  Rose  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames:  Flowers  soft  blush.  (See  p.  575.) 


ful  pink  colour,  shading  to  salmon  in  the  centre,  and  more  or 
less  tinted  with  sulphur-yellow  when  developed  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions. 


Three  Foliage  Plants  of  Recent  Introduction. 

A  few  remarks  on  such  novelties  as  Ficus  p and u rata,  Pan¬ 
danus  sahderiana,  and  Dracaena  kewensis  may  be  of  interest 
to'  those  who  are  not.  closely  intimate  with  them. 

The  huge  green  leathery  leaves  of  Ficus  pandurata,  which 
are  slightly  ohcordate',  are  developed  in  whorls  round  the 
erect  growing  stems.  The  plant  is  certainly  attractive  and  to 
be  desired  as  a  specimen  in  any  good  collection  among  mixed 
plants  of  other  descriptions.  It  will  withstand  much  “  tear  and 
wear,”  and  is  a  supplement  to'  house  decorative  plants.  Root 
progress  is  rapid.  Similar,  however,  to  other  species  of  Ficus, 
pandurata'  may  be  rooted  at  any  position,  up  the  stem,  and  the 
top  taken  down,  in  the  event  of  the  plant  exceeding  in  stature 
the  height  allowed  it,  by  the  size  of  the  house.  Cuttings  are 
easily  rooted.  In  consequence  of  its  rapid  growth  and  bulk  the 
future  of  this  introducion  is  uncertain,  and  it.  seems  veiy  im¬ 
probable  that  it  will  figure  as  a  favourite  in  small  establish¬ 
ments  where  house  room  is  material.  Shade  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  dark  green  foliage. 

The  yellow  Pandanus  lias  captured  an  important  position 
among  decorative  foliage  plants,  which  undoubtedly  it  will 
preserve..  The  leaves  are  more  linear  than  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
straighten — not.  being  recurved  or  twisted  so  much  as  the  old 
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screw-pine — and  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 
Though  not  strictly  yellow,  but  assuming  rather  a  pale  green 
shade,  intersected  lengthways  by  long  streaks  of  silvery  white, 
they  are  nevertheless  yellow  towards  the  apex.  Small  plants 
are  well  adapted  for  table  decoration.  Giving  the  P .  sanderiana 
much  sunshine  induces  high  colouring  of  the  leaves  ;  keeping 
the  soil  dry  is  also  of  benefit  in  this  respect..  The  latter  course, 
however,  must  not  be  overdone,  or  the  consequence  will  be  the 
departure  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and  probably  much  of  the 
healthy  brightness  from  the  surface  of  the  foliage. 

Suckers  appear  in  abundance  round  the  base  of  the  stem. 
These  are  easily  propagated  by  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil 
and  keeping  up;a, plentiful  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  in  their 
vicinity. 

Like  the  t.wo  foregoing— introductions,  Dracaena  kewensis 
appears  to  he  easily  cultivated,  and  is  well  worth  a  position 
among  any  others  of  the  many  valuable  foliage  specimens.  The 
bright  green  foliage,  with  its  red  tint,  gives  this  plant  a  tran¬ 
scendent  show,  evident  even  when  viewed  at  a.  distance  among 
other  green-leaved  plants.  Its  culture  is  the  same  as  that  advo¬ 
cated  for  the  majority  of  others  of  the  same  genus.  Dracaena 
kewensis  wall  undoubtedly  become  popular. 

The  three  above'  species  agree'  with  the  usual  stove  tempera¬ 
ture,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pandanus,  they  ought 
to  flourish  in  a  lower  temperature.  Jambs  P.  Dickson. 


The  Alleged  Seedless  Apple. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  M.  Ballard  Dunn  with 
reference  to  the  new  seedless'  Apple  which  has  been  extensively 
exploited  in  the  general  Press  during  the  past  few  months.  Mr. 
Dunn  is  officiating  as  general  Press  agent  for  John  F.  Spencer, 
of  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  by  whom  it  is  claimed  the  seedless 
Apple'  was  developed.  Some  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  statements'  are 
quite  surprising  to  fruit-growers,  and  many  will  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  Apples  and  tree®  with  more  than  usual  interest. 

The  new  seedless  Apple,  developed  by  John  F.  Spencer,  of 
Grand  Junction,  Col.,  bids  fair  to  be  of.  greater  importance 
than.  was.  the  seedless  Orange,  for  the  reason  that,  the  Apple 
interests  are  larger  than  the  Orange  interests,  and  the  market 
for  both  Apples  and  Apple-trees  is'  larger.  When  it  is  known 
that  seedless  Apple  nurseries  have  been,  established  in  Utah, 
Idaho,  California,  Missouri,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  in  addition  to  the  home 
nursery  in  Colorado,  all  within  a  few  weeks,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  new  Apple  is  being  taken  up  can  be  appreciated. 

The  new  Apple  has  many  features'  that  make  it  of  special 
advantage.  The  very  absence  of  seed  make®  the  Apple  worm- 
les®,  it.  being  a  known  fact  that  the  Apple  worm  lives  off  the 
seed.  The  trees  also  are  blossomless.  Late  frosts  leave  the 
seedless  Apples  still  bearing,  although  the  ordinary  Apple 
tree®  growing  alongside  them  may  be  barren.  This  has  been, 
proven  in  Mr.  Spencer’s!  orchard  at  Grand  Junction.  The  tree 
has  a  hard,  smooth  bark,  and  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be 
injured  by  insects  as  the  ordinary  tree,  both  for  this  reason 
and  on  account  of  the  lack  of  blossoms, 

Mr.  Spencer  is  an  old  fruit  raiser,  and  during  his  labours 
and  experiments,  extending  over  a  dozen  years,  lie  never 
breathed  hisi  purpose- to  anyone,  and  for  months  after  success 
had  crowned  his  efforts  he  said  nothing  about,  it,  and  his,  secret 
was  learned  only  by  accident.  In  his  orchard  at  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  he  has  2,000  trees. — “  The  American  Florist.” 


Seizure  cf  Foreign  Gooseberries. — Chief  Inspector  Thomas, 
of  Bermondsey  Borough  Council,  and  Dr.  Brown,  medical  officer 
of  health,  exhibited  to  Mr.  Chapman  four  tons  of  foreign  Goose¬ 
berries  from  which  a  very  sour  smell  was  wafted  into  court. 
They  had  been  seized  on  delivery  at  a  jam  factory,  but  had  not 
been  accepted  there,  and  the  owner  had  consented  to  their 
condemnation.  Fermentation  had  been  caused  by  sea  water  in 
transit.  An  order  to  destroy  was  granted. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Arabia  alpina  flore  pleno. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  hisi  pleasant  little  note  “  B.  W.  J.”  speaks  of  e 
above  as  A.  albida.  Might  I  ask  the  editor  to  give  a  define 
statement  concerning  this? 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  this  variety,  and  also  the  sin  e 
form  referred  to  as  A.  albida  ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  mentioned  n 
page  417.  Nevertheless,  one  of  our  foremost  Scottish  haiy 
plantsmen,  definitely  states  that  it  is  not  albida,  but  alpij. 
According  to  my  own  knowledge  A.  albida  has  larger  flow  s 
and  less  serrated  foliage  than,  A.  alpina.  In  Johnson’s  I> 
tionary  A.  albida  is  given  as,  blooming  in  July  and  A.  alp  a 
as<  flowering  in  May.  Both  these  dates  are  very  late.  W.  A 

[The1  same  plant  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  was  put  i:o 
commerce  under  both  named',  and  the  dual  appellation  - 
since  been  continued  by  different  growers.  The  tit 
authorities',  however1,  are  agreed  that  the  correct  name  isl, 
albida,  flore  pleno.  The  leaves  are  hoary,  with  brand  d 
hairs',  and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  L.  albida,  the  later 
name,  meaning  whitish,  applying  to  the  leaves.  L.  alp  a 
is  a  greener  plant,  with  smaller  flowers,  while  the  pi  it 
under  notice  is  hoary,  and  of  robust  growth,  with  la  e 
flowers1. — Ed.].  , 


The  Luxury  of  a  Garden. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir1, — “  J.  W.  J.,”  in  his'  opening  remarks  on  "  Fi  b 
Vegetables  ”  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  touches  on  the  quesfn 
of  the  possession  of  a  garden  being  a  luxury.  I  can,  agree  v  h 
him  when  he  says1 :  “  The  balance  is  not  all  against  the  garde.' 
Certainly  a,  garden  is  a  luxury  where  expensive  hobbies  re 
ridden,  such  as  Orchids,  or  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  gw 
all  the  so-called  new  and  improved  varieties  that  are  annu.ly 
put  on  the  market. 

A  good  deal  may  be  said  for  the  garden  where  choice  flow  s. 
fruit  and  vegetables,  are  grown  for  the  mansioni-house,  >t, 
taking  into,  account  the  pleasure  one  ought  to  derive  fmi 
their  garden.  The  value  of  this  last  cannot  be  given  in  le 
yearly  balance-sheet.  Take  any  of  our  large  private  establh- 
ments.  Total  up  the  value  of  all  that  leaves  the  garden  ir 
the  house  in,  say,  six  months'  or1  during  the  stay  of  the  fani  v. 
and  gardeners  who  do  not  keep  such  account  will  be  surprnd 
at  the  result. 

When,  one  considers  that  the  nobility,  as  a  rule,  deal  olv 
at  first-class  houses  and  pay  the  highest  rate  for  their  supp  s, 
a,  reckoning  of  the  outlay  for  a  similar  time  may  be- line, 
and  through  the  comparison  of  the  results  the  monetary  vfie 
of  the  possession  of  a  garden,  will  be  plainly  seen. 

Where  a  large  house  party  is>  always  coming  and  going,  ot 
to  speak  of  the  many  servants,  T  think  it,  could  be  cledv 
shown  that,  the  garden:  is  the  only  department  from  whic  a, 
landed  proprietor  gets  any  real  return.  Certainly  it  is  ot 
from  game-rearing  nor  hunting,  and  yet  the'  garden  expeie- 
are  often  the  first  to  be  curtailed. 

The  gardener  who  serves  a  family  who  look  on  the  gar  mi 
as,  a  sort  cf  factory  that  lias  to  pay,  and  whose  sole  desir  is 
to  see  how  much  can  lie  produced,  is  to  be  pitied.  Hapjh 
there  are  not  many  such  garden-owners1,  and  may  they  eet 


grow  fewer ! 

This  is  a  question  that  is  worth  discussion, 
other  readers  will  give  their  opinions. 


and  perhaps  see 

T.  B 


Cottonseed  Cake  and  Slugs. — Various  plants  in  the  seed  ig 
state  may  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  slugs  by  placing  plie^ 
of  cottonseed  cake  near  the  plants,  so  as  to  draw  the  marauds 
away. 


ruly  16,  1904. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

July  1 2 Ih  and  I3th. 

The  great  annual  summer  show  held,  by  permission  of  the  Earl 
d  Countess  of  Ilcbester,  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  and 
tier  the  aegis  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  took  place 
o-lorious  weather — finer,  in  fact,  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
e  tents  were  often  inconveniently  crowded  notwithstanding 
e  crreat  heat,  so*  that  the  finances  should  be  bet®  than  on 
jsvioBS  occasions.  The  exhibition  was  visited  by  the  Queen  and 
ite  of  ladies  about  1  p.m.,  and  being  received  by  the  president, 
•  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  .,  she  wias  conducted  round  the  show  by 
e  latter.  Orchids  were  represented  by  more  numerous  groups 
in  last  year.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  tuberous  Begonias, 
reet  Peas,  and  Roses  were  shown  in  great  quantity.  The 
corative  and  garden  Roses  were  most  plentiful,  but  large 
joins  were  also  staged.  Fruit  consisted  of  Strawberries, 
erries,  Apples,  Grapes,  Melons,  etc. 

Messrs.  Charleswo-rth  and  Oo.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited  a 
ae  group  of  Orchids  in  the  big  tent,  and  had  a  very  varied 
splay  of  the  different  subjects  in  season.  Choice  and  interest - 
r  were  Mormodes  luxata  eburnea,  Pro-minea  stiapelioidos, 
rides  I’Ansoni,  Vanda  caerulea,  C'attleya  Mossiae  Wageneri, 
M.  reineckiana,  O.  gaskelliana  alba,  Phalaenopsis  amabilis 
ncstadtiana,  Laeliocattleya  Adolphus,  Lc.  callistoglossa,  Lc. 
artinetti,  Lc.  eanhamiana,  Lc.  c.  albens,  Lc.  Eudora,  Brasso- 
;lia  Helen,  and  Bl.  purpurato-ctigbyanai.  They  also  had  tha 
rent  of  the  two  latter,  which  give  the  long  fringes  to  the  lip. 
the  centre  was  a  fine  mass  of  Oncidium  macranthum.  and 
hers.  All  of  these  were  arranged  on  a  groundwork  of  Maiden- 
ir  Fern,  and  backed  with  Palms. 

R,  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Accrington,  exhibited 
('pripediumi  lawrenceanuim  hye-anum  Batik  House  variety,  with 
!  the  purple  washed  out,  leaving  the1  lines  on  the  dorsal  sepal 
d  the  petals  of  a  dark  green.  Be  also  staged  Odontogloesum 
ispurn  Oakfte-ld  Sunrise  with  red  petals,  edged  white. 

Mr.  Otto  Beyrodt/Marienfelde,  Berlin,  exhibited  the  beautiful 
Ttleya  Warscewiczii  Frau  Melanie  Beyrodt,  with  white  sepals 
d  petals,  and  a  purple-  lamina  to  the1  lip,  edged  white.  The 
her  plants  of  his  group-  consisted  of  C.  giga-s  marienfeldiense, 
id  other  varieties  of  that  well-known  plant. 

M.  Jules  Hye  de  Grom,  Ghent,  sent  Odontogloas-um  Rolfeae 
sal  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  Queen  Alexandra,  with  large  blush 
lite  flowers. 

M.  Ch.  Vuylsleke,  Loo-ehristi,  Ghent,  sent  a  small  group  of 
rice  Odontoglossums,  including  0.  Rolfeae  PAurore,  with  a 
md  raceme  of  finely  spotted  flowers  ;  also  0.  barryo-crispum, 
ardentissimum  Cybele,  O.  harryo-crispum  Ixion,  0.  arden- 
siinum-  Eclair,  0,  Rolfeae  Melpomene-,  etc. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  large  and 
istically  arranged  group  of  Orchids,  in  undulating  mounds, 
th  bays.  The  plants  were  not  crowded,  but  conveniently  placed 
green  moss  and  mixed  with  Palms.  Very  choice  'and  hand¬ 
le  was  Laeliocattleya.  Henry  Greenwood  Imperat-or  jLe.  schil- 
ia-na  x  C.  hardyana),  -with  soft  pink  -sepals  and  petals  and  a 
ge  crimson,  wavy  lip.  Very  choice  also-  was  Ca-ttleya  Mrs. 
ua  Pesters  (0.  gaskelliana  alba  x  C.  Warn-eri  alba),  with  an 
mge  blo-t-oh  to-  the  lip-  of  the  flowers,  otherwise-  pure  white. 
Wageneri,  C.  Mossiae  Vestal  is,  C.  triumphans,  and  Phalaen- 
fl(5  gramdifiora  Java  var.  were  also  notable  subjects.  The 
ter  had  long  and  magnificent  racemes  of  flowers.  Noteworthy 
o  were  Cyprip-edium  Lord  Derby,  0.  Phoebe,  C:.  Ultor,  Laelia 
gans  King  Edward,  -and  Odonlt-oglossu-ni  ramosissimum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  aud  Co1.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  a 
nip  of  Orchids  at-  one  end  of  th©  central  staging  in  the  big 
it.  "Well-flowered  pieces  were  Oatt-leya  gaskelliana-,  C.  g.  alba, 
to  C.  Loddigesii,  C.  L.  Harrisoniae,  and  Odontoglossum  schli-e- 
rianum  citrinmn,  the  latter  be-aring  about  a  dozen  flowers, 
lerem-iah  Oo-lman,  Esq.  (gardener;  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatto-n 
rk,  Reigate,  set  up  a  large  group  of  Orchids,  including  we-11- 
•wered  pieces  of  Laeliocattleya  oa-llisto-glossa  snpe-rba,  Epide-n- 
nn  prisanatocarpum,  M-as-devallia.  Ve-itchi  grandiflora,  Onei-dium 
letoxtum,  0.  curtum,  0.  macranthum,  Laeliocattleya  Sunrise-, 
ttleya  gigas,  C.  Mossiae,  and  many  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
spiun,  including  a  handsome-  form  named  0.  c.  Mary  Column 
sir  F  Wigan  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  dare  Lawn,  East 
een  had  a  group  of  Orchids  in  No.  2  tent.  Ve-ry  fine-  were 
raliaxautholeuea,  Oattleya  gigas,  Zvgope-talum  roeblingianum 
eliocattleya  eximia,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barro-wfie-ld  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmon- 
1>6et  UP  a  splendid  group  of  Ferns  on  the  grass  in  the  big  tent. 


Very  handsome"  was  the  delicate  greenery  of  Asple-nium-  mar¬ 
ginatum,  Pteris  soaberula,  Nephrolepis  Fosteri,  Lygodium  japoni- 
cum,  Leucostegia-  immersa,  Asplenium  Nidus,  Gymuo-gramme 
schizophylla  gloriosa,  Pteris  Ohildsii,  etc.  In  fine  form  were 
Notbochlaena  simuata,  Nephrolepis  Pie-reon-ii,  Polyp-odium  appen- 
diculatum,  Acrostichum  (Hym-enodium)  -orinitum,  Gleichenia 
dicarpa  longipinnata,  and  others,  in  their  great  diversity  of  form 
and  shades  of  green. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons  staged  -a-  group  of  fine  foliage 
plants  near  their  Orchids,  including  Ficus  pandurata,  Fureraea 
wastonian-a.,  Pauda.nue  Saudeiii,  Begonia  bowringiania,  Dracaena- 
Victo-riae-,  etc.  Very  pretty  and  interesting  was  Potent  ilia  nep-a- 
1-ense  willmottiana,  a  dwarf  variety  with  carmine-red  flowers 
suitable  for  the  roc-k  garden. 

On  the  opposite-  side  of  the  path  they  had  a  group  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants-,  including  a  fine  lot  of  Marguerite  Qu-een 
Alexandra,  with  double-  flowers  like-  an  Anemone  Chrysanthemum. 
Splendid  foliage  plants  were  Alpini  a  S-ande-rae,  finely  variegated, 
and  the  massive  piece  of  Heliconia  Edward  Rex.  A  well-furnished 
plant  was  Pho-emix  Roobelin.i,  and  Dra-ca-etna  sanderi-ana  and  D. 
godseffiaua  were  also  good.  Their  fine  foliage  plants  w-ere  also 
continued  at-  the  other  end  of  the  Orchids,  and  included  a  massive 
piece  of  Polypodium  Knightia-e.  The  new  Nicotiana  S-ande-rae 
was-  highly  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  R-.  and  G.  Outhbe-rt-,  Southgate-,  N.,  had  a  group-  of 
flowering  plants  set  up  iu  se-ggregates  of  a  kind,  including  such 
things  as-  Lilium  longiflorum  giganteum,  L.  speciosum  rubrum, 
L.  auratum-,  L.  tigrinum,  Rose  Crimson  Ramble-r,  Crassula 
coccinea,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-le-aved  Pelargoniums-,  and 
Tuberoses.  All  tlie-se  little  groups  were-  dis-pla-yed  on  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Ferns-,  and  backed  up  by  Hydrangea-  p-anicula-ta. 

L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey,  occupied 
one  corner  of  tlie  large  -tent-  with  a  large  group  of  fine  foliage 
plants,  consisting  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Phyllau-thus  nivosus, 
ancj^Aloeasias,  with  an  underground  of  dwarfer  subjects-.  Very 
fine  were  Alocasda  mo-rtefontainens-is-,  A.  s-ander-ian-a,  A.  Martin 
Cahuzac,  and  others  which-  they  grow  so  well.  The  variegated 
Pineapple  was  also-  in  fine  form.  The  groundwork  consisted  of 
Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Oaladinms,  fine  foliage-  Begonias-,  Phrynium 
marginatum,  -etc.  They  also  had  two-  tall  plants  -of  Dracaena 
ruseielliana,  ab-o-ut  8ft.  high,  and  well  furnished  with  bronzy 
metallic  looking  leaves-. 

Mr.  W,  Ice-ton,  Putney  Park  Lane,  set  up  a  group-  of  Azalea 
mollis,  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Oaladiiims,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  many 
being  sweetly  scented  but-  -too  crowded. 

Messrs.-  William  Bull  and  -Song,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  set  up 
a  large  group  of  fine-  foliage-  plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Aralias,  Jaccarandas,  Tree  Ferns,  Oaladiums,  and  others.  Very 
fine  was  Draoa-en-a  Victo-riae,  as  was  the  young  foliage-  of  David- 
so-nia  pruri-ens  in  the  form  of  massive  plants.  An  uncommon 
thing  was  Musa  zebrina-,  with  purple  banded  leaves.  Along  the 
front  was  a  great  variety  of  dwarf  subjects.  Very  -bright  and 
massive  were  the  flowers  o-f  the  n-e-w  Bougainvillea-  Maud  Ghettle- 
burgh,  prominently  set  up  on  a  wire  frame. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West.  Norwood,  London,  S.E., 
had  a  grand  bank  of  Caladium-s  in  bright  and  varied  form.  They 
had  well-grown  . pieces  of  Lord  Derby,  Mine.  E.  Pynaert,  Her- 
miono,  Silver  Queen,  Ba-ron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Mine. 
D’Halloy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mine.  Mitjana,  etc. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
had  a  very  extensive-  group-  of  F-erng,  including  well-grown  plants 
of  Pteris  Ohildsii,  Pteris  Summ-ersii,  Lycopodium.  Mayii,  Davallia 
rufa-,  D.  fij iensi-s  ele-gans,  Adi-antum  Farleyeiise,  Polypodium 
s-chneiderianum,  Nephrolepis  exaltata-,  Davallia-  moor-e-aua,  and 
quite  a  number  of  Gymnograimnes. 

Messrs.  J.  Ve-itc-h  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelse-a,  set-  up-  an 
imposing  group  of  foliage-  and  flowering  plants-  on  the  grass  in 
the  big  tent,  occupying  over  400  square  feet  of  space.  Tall  Palms 
formed  the  back  row,  interspersed  with  Lilium  Henryi.  In  front 
of  these  were-  tall,  highly  coloured  Crotons,  Dieffenbaoh-ia-s,  Dra¬ 
caena  goldie-ana,  etc.  The  centre  wat9  occupied  with  hybrid  green¬ 
house  Rhododendrons,  and  on  either  -side  of  these-  were  Alocasias, 
Phyllotae-nium  Lindeni,  Tillands-i-as,  Phryniums,  Dracaenas, 
Caiadiums,  Ferns,  etc.  Elevated  on  pedestals  were  Nepenthes 
Burkei  excellens,  N.  mixta,  N.  master-si  an  a,  and  N.  amesiana,  and 
bearing  huge  pitchers.  In  front  of  -the  group-  were  small  se-ggre- 
gat-e-s  nf  tree  and  Malmais-on  Oarnat-ions,  Lady  Rose,  Ivanhoe, 
Thora,  and  Mrs.  Trelawny. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Oheshunt,  occupied 
one  corner  of  the  large-  t-emt-  with-  a  fine  group  o-f  Roses  in  pots 
and  in  the  cut  state.  Well  flowered  were  masses  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Papillou,  wichuraiana  rubjra,  and 
others  of  that  class.  Very  fine-  were  the  Common  Mo-ss,  Marjorie, 
Mrs.  Allen  Chandler,  Killarney,  Che-shunt  Scarlet,  Victor  Hugo, 
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White  Pet,  Rosa  rugosa  alba,  and  other  garden  Roses  too 

numerous  to  mention.  . 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  set  up  a  group  or  Wimson 
Rambler  Roses,  mixed  with  Ferns  and  fine'  foliaged  shrubs.  He 
also  had  vases  of  Caroline  Testout,  Marie  V an  Houtte,  l*  rau  Kai  1 
Druschki,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  many  others. 

MM.  Gt-.  van  Waveren  and  Kruijff,  Saesenheim  by  Haarlem, 
set  up  a  group  of  Astilbe  chinensis  and  A.  Lemoinei,  the  former 
pink  and  the  latter  white  and  sweet  scented. 

In  No.  2  tent  Mr.  Amos'  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  \\  lnchmore 
Hill,  had  a  splendid  group  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  fine 
bunches  of  Campanula  Moorheimi,  Gillenia  trifoliata,  Eryngium 
olivierianum  super  bum,  L.  pomponimn,  L.  Hansom  L. 
dalmaticum,  Lilium  pardalinumi,  Coreopsis  grandi flora,  Oam- 
panida  nobilis,  Ixis:  amabilis,  I.  Cl  it  us,  I.  Atlas,  and  Romneya 
Ooulteri.  He  also  had  a  new  hybrid  Eryngium  Rothenbergi 
(Alpinum  x  giganteum),  with  beautiful  pale-blue  bracts.  Very 
interesting  was  nis  collection  of  Water  Lilies,  such  as  Nymphaea 
marliacea  chromatella,  N.  tuberosa  Richardsoni,  N.  gladstoniana, 
N.  James  Brydon,  N.  odorata  rosea,  N.  marliacea  albida,  Is .  m. 
rosea,  and  many  others. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  set  up  a  pretty  group  of  Kalanchoe 
fiammea,  Reliumaiinia  angulata,  Lobelia  tenuior,  and  some 
Fuchsias,  edged  with  Streptooarpus  lachimeniflorns  albus  and 
Veitch’s  Cape  Primrose  in  their  choice  hybrid  form. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  staged  a  choice 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Very 
fine  were  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  Eryngium  alpinum,  Erigeron 
philaclelphicus,  and  double  mixed  Sweet  Williams.  They  also 
had  numerous  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  had  a  line 
bank  of  Caladiums,  including  Duchess  of  Fife,  Baron  Adolphe 
de  Rothschild,  Gerard  Dow,"  Mrs.  Joicey,  candidum,  Golden 
Queen,  Arassuahy,  and  many  others,  still  in  the  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Their  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  consisted  of  single  and 
double  named  varieties,  many  of  which  were  of  a  high  standard 
of  merit. 

Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  set  up  a  fine  bank  of  Roses,  including  huge  bunches  of 
Blush  Rambler,  Crimson  Rambler,  the  Himalaya  Brier,  their 
new  single  Maharajah,  with  velvety  crimson  flowers,  and  many 
■  others 

Henry  Partridge,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  John  W.  Barkes), 
Bletchingley,  Surrey,  staged  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Strawberries,  and  Raspberries. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyafd  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  bad  a  fine 
exhibit  of  Apples  and  Cherries  in  pots.  They  also  had  gathered 
dishes  of  Cherries  and  Strawberries.  Fine  Cherries  were 
Kentish  Bigarreaus,  Bigarreau  Donnisseu,  Emperor  Francis, 
Knight’s  Early  Black,  Noii'e  de  Schmidt,  etc.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  tent  they  staged  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  large 
bunches.  Very  fine  were  Steuactis  speciosa,  Alstroemeria  aurea, 
Monarda  didyma,  Lilinm  Martagon  dalmaticum,  Astilbe  Rosy 
Cloud,  etc. 

Mr.  William  Wells,  Ranelagh  Nurseries,  Leamington  Spa, 
had  a  fine  bank  of  Asparagus  myriocladus  mixed  with  Crotons. 

Messrs.  1'.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middle¬ 
sex,  staged  a  splendid  exhibit  of  tuberous  Begonias,  including 
grand  varieties  named  Mary  Pope,  The  Queen,  Jessie  Pope, 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  King  Edward  VII. 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  Ken¬ 
sington  West,  had  a  fine  group  of  Cacti.  These  included  Eclii no- 
cactus,  Mamillarias,  Cereus,  Pilocereus,  and  others. 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent, 
had  a  fine  lot  of  tuberous  Begonias,  single  and  double1.  Grand 
varieties  were  Margaret  Gwillim,  large  wavy,  clear  yellow,  and 
handsome  ;  Charles  Kingsley,  soft  salmon-scarlet  ;  Southern 
Star,  white;  Cupid,  rose;  and  Eltham  Glory,  cream,  edged  pink. 

Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries,  Leicester, 
sent  up  a  collection  of  Carnations,  including  a  fine  yellow  named 
Lord  Roberts.  Lady  H.  Somerset,  A.  J.  Webb,  and  Lady 
Wright  were  also  fine. 

Messrs  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  staged  a  grand  bank -of  tuberous  Begonias.  Magnificent 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Arthur  Hall,  Marchioness  of  Bath,  Ava¬ 
lanche,  Mrs.  Raglan  Somerset,  Queen  Alexandra,  Princess  Ena, 
and  Mrs.  Portman  Dalton  and  others  of  the  first  water  for  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  The  latter  is  pale  salmon  pink,  but  one 
plant  gave  a  branch  bearing  rosy  salmon  flowers. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  had  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Garden  Peas,  and  some  Tomatos. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  staged  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Sweet  Peas  of  the  best  varieties,  showing  good  cul¬ 
tivation  in  size  and  colour. 


Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  Peterborough,  staged 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Statices,  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins. 
Eryngium  giganteum,  etc. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Dover,  had  some  fine  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  of  a  salmon  colour  and  named  Charles  Lawrence.  They 
also  had  a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Uovent  Garden,  had  an 
extensive  group  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  a  collection  of 
early-flowerirg  Gladioli,  Lilium  testac.-um,  L.  venustum  macran- 
thurn,.  L.  Humboldti  magnificum,  etc.  Interesting  also  was 
their  collection  of  Water  Lilies.  Herbaceous  plants  generally 
were  represented  by  an  immense  variety  of  subjects  in  season. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  staged  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  including  baskets  of  Sempervivum  Laggeri, 
Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea,  etc. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  'Sons,  Shrewsbury,  Sweet  Pea  specialists, 
staged  a  very  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  all  the  best- 
named  varieties.  Very  fine  were  King  Edward  VII.  and 
Scarlet  Gem. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  also  had  a  large  collection  of 
J  apanese  pigmy  trees,  including  Cupressus  o'btusa,  C.  o.  aurea, 
soiiie  Pines  and  others  from  40  to  140  years  old. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Strawberries.  Very  fine  fruits  were  Laxton’s  Latest,  with  large 
crimson  fruits,  broadly  conical  or  slightly  flattened,  but  thick  ; 
a1  so  President,  Latest  of  All,  and  Monarch. 

Mr.  George  Penwill,  Totnes,  had  a  new  Raspberry  named 
Penwill’s  Champion,  a  fruitful  variety  of  a  dark  rel. 

J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  May),  Northaw  House, 
Potter’s  Bar,  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  two  boxes 
of  Waterloo  Strawberry. 

Lord  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  had  Eleanor. 
Lord  Napier,  and  Waterloo-  Strawberries. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  had 
an  attractive  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  Roses.  A7ery  fine  were 
Corona,  Bulgarie,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Walltham  Rambler, 
Chameleon,  Boadicea,  etc. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  staged  a  mixed  col¬ 
lection  of  plants,  including  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  Onci- 
diums,  Ferns,  Palms,  Kalanchoe  flammea,  and  Calamus  ciliaris. 

Mr.  G.  lie uthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  staged 
a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  Notable  were  Lilium 
Martagon  dalmaticum,  L.  testaceum,  Campanulas,  early-flower¬ 
ing  Gladioli,  etc.  Magnolia  grandifloi'a  Giant  was  well  named, 
for  the  flowers  were  gigantic. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  a  new  Everlasting  Pea  named  Lathyrus  lati- 
folius  grandiflorus,  White  Pearl,  with  large  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  They  also  had  a  large  collection  of  Roses  in  the  cut 
state.  Very  fine  were  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  grown  under 
glass  and  outside,  the  latter  being  highly  coloured.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  was  also  fine.  They  also  staged  a  fine  collection 
of  Carnations. 

The  Craven  Nursery,  Ingleborough,  Clapham,  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  rock  plants. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  exhibited 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Japanese  Maples  in  the  open, 

Mr.  L.  R,  Russell,  Richmond,  arranged  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  tree  Ivies  on  the  grass  outside,  including  green 
and  variegated  varieties. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleugh  Nurseries,  Hawick,  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  Pentstemons  in  pots,  including  Clipstone,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  Spitzberg,  Royal  Standard,  Phryne,  and  other  first- 
class  varieties.  He  also  had  collections  of  Delphiniums  and 
Phloxes,  including  some  very  fine  varieties  of  the  latter. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  fine 
collection  of  Japanese  Maples,  in  large  and  small  specimens. 
Retinospora  obtusa  Crippsii  was  a  fine  golden  variety  about 
10  ft.  high. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  The  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood,  had  a 
fine  collection  .of  Negundas,  Japanese  Maples,  Euonymus, 
tree  Ivies,  Cupressus,  Thujas,  etc.,  on  the  grass  outside. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  fine  group  of  the  Umbrella 
Pine,  in  front  of  which  was  a  large  group  of  Campanula  pere- 
gnna  3  ft.  high. 

Mr.  George  Mount  had  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Roses 
in  boxes  and  in  vases. 

John  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  had  a  fine 
exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  set  up  in  vases.  Ostrowskia 
magnifica,  Alstroemeria.  aurantiaca,  Delphiniums,  and  others 
were  fine. 

Messrs  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  had  a  collection  of  Rambler  and 
cfl'her  Roses.  In  front  were  boxes  filled  with  cut  blooms  of 
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rau  Karl  Druschki,  Caroline  Testout,  Bessie  Brown,  etc. 
hey  also  showed  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Nurseries,  Southampton,  staged  a  fine 
Election  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  exhibited  hardy  her- 
jaeeous  plants  in  great  variety.  Centaurea  ruthenica  was  fine. 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  'staged 
jme  flowers  treated  with  Junofloris. 

i  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
'a^ed  a  fine  collection  of  Carnations.  Glowworm  (scarlet)  and 
dim  Solomon  (flaked-  crimson  and  scarlet)  were  fine  new 
jarieties.  Trojan  was  pure  white,  and  The  Dawn,  salmon- 
jse  and  fine. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  had  a  fine  col- 
■ction  of  cut  Roses,  including  Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson 
ambler,  Bessie  Brown,  Hainan  Cochet,  etc. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  staged 
erbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  fine  bunches  of  Alstroe- 
lerias,  early-flowering  Gladioli,  etc.  They  had  a  collection  of 
Ialmaison  Carnations. 

dir.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  had  a  fine 
Election  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  all  the  best  varieties,  in  vases.  He 
Iso  had  cut  flowers  of  zonal  and  regal  or  decorative  Pelar' 
miums  in  bunches.  His  tuberous  Begonias  also  included  fine 
ngle  and  double  varieties. 

Mr.  William  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs,  had  Sweet  Pea 
ladys  Unwin,  in  fine  bunches. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  Streatham,  had 
large  exhibit  of  their  fine  strain  of  Gloxinias  in  quite  small 
ots  and  bearing  large  and  handsome  flowers. 

Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley,  Brentwood,  had  an  exhibit  of 
'erbena  Warley  with  glowing  scarlet  flowers 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geasliill,  King’s  Co.,  Ireland, 
ad  a  fine  exhibit  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones  and  King  of  Scarlets. 
Mr.  David  Russell,  Brentwood,  had  a  collection  of  Sweet 
’eas.  He  also  had  cut  flowers  of  Roses. 

Messrs.  AA  illiam  Bull  and  Sons  exhibited  a  large  collection 
i  earh'-flowering  Gladioli,  amongst  which  Sarnian  Gem  was 
ery  fine. 


Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  beauti- 
illy  undulated  group  of  Lantana  Barnet  White,  Barnet  Bronze, 
>arnet  Heliotrope,  and  Barnet  Yellow  ;  also  Heaths,  Verbenas, 
loses,  Boronia.  elatior,  Kalosanthes,  Verbena  Miss  Willmott, 
lyrtus  communis  variegata,  and  a  large  collection  of  tree,  Mal- 


laison. 


and  border  Carnations.  A  trophy  of  Malmaison 
'rmcess  of  Wales  was  vefy  fine,  as  were  Mercia  and  Thora. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  a  group  of  Hydrangeas. 
Messrs  R  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
ad  a  splendid  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  Very  notice- 
ble  were  Liliuni  testa(ceum,  L.  candidum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Mar- 
Jgon  Gatanii  L.  Humboldti  magnificum,  L.  longiflorum  vars., 
ic.  they  also  had  Japanese  Irises,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora 
isteri,  and  many  other  showy  subjects 

Lawrence  Currie  Esq.,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  Hants, 
xhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Water  Lilies  in  pans  of  water. 
Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son  also  had  a  collection  of 

'stern P  ?ntH  “  undulatlng  banks.  Very  fine  were  Lilium 
'atemama?,  L.  Henryi,  L.  croceum,  etc. 

fWK1S'  T’  ShWfre’  also  had  a  half-circular  group 

n  nIb  !fT  Plants  on  the  grass,  and  an  extensive  collection 
n  one  of  the  side  stages. 

ifllecS  ulT'1  n"d  S011S-  Swmley’  *ent’  set  UP  a  fine 

looms  nf  ?J«lh  Be%mias  'n.  named  single  varieties,  with 
joms  ot  large  size  and  fine  quality. 

f  cSus  THhlG G  ' and  C°',’  Rothesa-U  ^aged  a  fine  collection 

f  Violas  r  Vmed  Varlei'lecS-  They  also  had  collections 
AT,  p  and  fancy  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas. 

action  ,,'f  r Nl  Dr’1S’  p  e0Vl1  Nul'series,  Yeovil,  set  up  a  fine  col- 
arieties  ^  Beg0mas’  mostly  double  and  in  fine  named 

bums  ip1  bunch es!^8’  laUnton’  Somersct,  had  zonal  Pelargo- 

Messm  APeDiStSld’  ^UceX’  St^ed  cut  flowers  of  Roses, 
reland  stmed  r  and  Salls’  Newtownards,  co.  Down, 

eing  new.  °The  H  T  R  C0£SldeirabI-?  variety,  many  of  them 
°wers  of  ^reat  hpanV  0se  P’  Grahame  had  velvety  crimson 

nnesley  lefh  niA  udand  T  ^  SCented'  H.T.  Countess 

pinJc’  and  CUP  shaped,  was  also  fine  and  new. 


j.  Sundries. 

-ell,r  had^a  Cro™  Street,  Camh 

i th  Rose  protector  1  +  ^ome  ’  and  other  labels,  togetl 

Messrs  W,1  fam  ^  odher  Useful  nicies. 

Hum  W  ood  and  Sou,  Wood  Green,  London,  N.,  1 


an  extensive  exhibit  of  garden  sundries,  including  insecticides, 
fungicides,  and  artificial  manures.  They  also  had  several  types 
of  lawn  mowers,  garden  rollers,  armoured  hoses,  syringes,  and 
other  useful  articles.  Their  new  patent  pot-washing  machine 
“  Eureka  ”  will  make  a  great  saving  of  labour  for  the  gardener, 
both  sides  of  the  pot  being  washed  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

MM.  de  Luzy  Freres,  99,  Lilford  Road  Camberwell,  London, 
S.E.,  exhibited  the  “National”  Knapsack  Sprayer,  with  its 
various  fittings.  It  has  improved  model  fittings,  all  the  parts 
interchangeable,  with  independent  air  valve,  etc.  The  apparatus 
is  supplied  with  right  or  left  handed  levers,  but  of  course  the 
latter,  being  of  exceptional  form,  has  to  be  ordered  specially. 
The  rotary  jet  and  needle  point  are  so'  fitted  as  to  be  readily 
cleaned  when  thick  mixtures  are  used  in  spraying. 

The  Hull  Chemical  Works,  Ltd.,  Hull,  exhibited  a  variety  of 
insecticides,  including  the  “Bitter  Oil used  in  the  “Tala 
Sprayer.”  This  machine  works  very  easily,  and  in  our  experience 
is  very  effective. 

The  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  15,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  had  a  series  of  horticultural  fertilisers,  including 
Vine  manures,  Tomato  manures,  and  such  others  as  bone  meal, 
guano,  etc. 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  115,  City  Road,  London,  E.C., 
exhibited  a  set  of  Cak  tubs,  used  for  growing  shrubs,  Orange 
trees,  Camellias,  and  other  large  plants.  These  tubs  are  very 
finely  finished,  and  may  be  used  in  hothouses  or  for  standing  out 
of  doors  in  summer. 

Messrs.  Co'rry  and  Co.,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E.,  exhibited 
a  series  of  insecticides,  including  fumigating  extract,  mildew 
composition,  tobacco  powder,  wasp  destroyer,  and  others  of  that 
class.  They  also  exhibited  summer  cloud  shading,  and  an  article 
named  “  Mealy  Bug  Destroyer.”  Most  of  these  articles  have  been 
well  tried,  and  many  testimonials  are  given  concerning  their 
effectiveness. 

Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  London,  S.E.,  had  a 
fine  exhibit  of  garden  flower  vases,  garden  pots,  and  other  sundries 
of  a  useful  character. 

The  Economic  Fencing  Company,  Billiter  House,  London,  E.C., 
exhibited  a  Patent  Chestnut  Pale  Fencing,  showing  its  light  and 
useful  character  as  well  as  its  rustic  appearance.  These  pales  are 
mostly  triangular  in  outline,  leaving  open  spaces  between  them, 
which  for  garden  purposes  is  more  useful  than  closed  pales. 

Messrs.  Fenlon  and  Son,  Tudor  Street,  Whitefriars,  London, 
E.C.,  had  some  heating  apparatus  and  radiators. 

Messrs.  Osman  and  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  London,  E., 
had  a  great  variety  of  garden  sundries,  including  garden  varieties. 
These  consisted  of  baskets,  watering  pots,  syringes,  and  various 
implements. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  Harvey  aud  Co.,  Kidderminster,  had  an  exhibit 
of  Harvey’s  “  Universal  ”  Fertiliser,  which  is  declared  to  be  very 
certain  in  its  results.  The  constituents  of  plant  food  are  present 
in  suitable  quantity  and  in  an  available  form. 

Messrs.  Pulliam  aud  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  AY.,  exhibited  a  miniature  rook  garden,  sundials,  vases, 
and  other  garden  sundries  done  with  their  Pulhamite  stone. 
These  were  arranged  outside  on  the  grass. 

Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.,  had 
an  exhibit  of  Vall-s’  “  Bettlecute,”  which  is  effective  in  driving 
away  beetles,  ants,  and  other  vermin  which  are  usually  a 
nuisance  in  hothouses. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  London,  AV,  ex¬ 
hibited  flower  supports  and  other  forms  of  metal  work  used  for 
table  decoration  in  holding  flowers. 

Mr.  II.  Pattisson,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  S.AY , 
exhibited  the  Pattisson  Lawn  Boots,  used  for  shoeing  ponies 
employed  upon  lawns  to  prevent  their  feet  from  cutting  the  grass. 

Messrs.  William  Poore  and  Co.,  139,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C., 
exhibited  some  model  stoves  for  greenhouses  and  hot-air  and  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus. 

Messrs.  John  Sills  and  Co.,  Berkhamsted,  Herts,  exhibited 
garden  rollers,  Sweet  Pea  supporters,  and  a  kind  of  garden  stake 
made  of  ash  and  named  “Duro.”  Various  other  sundries  were 
noticeable  in  their  exhibit. 

Messrs.  LI.  Stanly  and  Co.,  Commercial  Buildings,  High 
Street,  South  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  exhibited  au  insecticide 
named  “  Slugdeath,”  and  which  is  considered  to  be  very  elective. 

Messrs.  T.  Syer  and  Co.,  45,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  London, 
E.C.,  exhibited  a  motor-car  work  bench  and  tool  chest.  They 
also  had  extension  ladders,  steps,  and  various  garden  tools. 

Mr.  G.  AY.  Riley,  Norwood  Road,  Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E., 
exhibited  rustic  garden  chairs  and  seats  of  various  patterns. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Bentley,  Ltd',  Chemical  Works,  Hull,  exhibited 
Bentley’s  Weed  Destroyers  in  various  strengths  and  Bentley’s 
Quassia  Extract  for  destroying  insects. 
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Mr.  W.  Colchester,  Ip.swich,  had  an  exhibit  of  various 
chemical  manures,  together  with  their  specialities. 

Mr.  George  James,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney,  London,  b.W., 
had  a  varied  lot  of  fertilisers  and  insecticides. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

July  6th, 

The  fifth  monthly  show  of  this  society,  held  on  the  6th  of  July, 
was  accompanied,  by  glorious  sunshine,  which  added  to  tlie 
brilliancy  of  the  exhibits,  which  were  arranged  m  the  large  con¬ 
servatory,  and  attracted  a  large,  number  of  people  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  afternoon  amongst  the  flowers  and  in  the  shades  ot  th 

stately  trees  of  the  society’s  . .gardens. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  was  a.  large  group  of  herbaceous  flowexs 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street  Oovent  Garden 
which  included  Delphiniums  of  many  shades  of  blue,  blench 
delightfully  with  large  masses  of  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  >-weet 
Peas  Munstead  Iceland  Poppies,  Oaloohortus  or  Butterfly  Tulips 
were’ in  great  evidence,  also  Nymphaeas,  including  Nymp  aea. 
atropurpurea  in  its  full  glory,  and  Nymph  aea,  gladstonxana,  a  new 
variety,  which  gained  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  . 

Lady  Alice  Dundas  gained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  collection 
of  Malmaison  Carnations  of  large  size.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros., 
Bedford  exhibited  some  beautiful  Strawberries  of  good  flavour 
and  immense  size,  the  varieties  being  Bedford  Champion  and 
Laxton’s  Reward,  the  latter  gaining  a  Certificate  of  Merit 

A  grand  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  grown  by  Mr Sickle-more 
(gardener  to  Dr.  R,  Boxall,  M.D.,  Abinger,  Surrey)  attracted 
much  attention.  Lady  Gnzel  Hamilton,  Captain  of  the  Blues1, 
Gorgeous,  Mont  Blanc,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Othello  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  varieties. 

Mr.  G.  Keif  (gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  V  ilia,  Regents 
Park)  showed  a  collection  of  Peaches  and  Melons.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  new  variety  called  “  Regent’s  Park,  which  gained  a 

Certificate  of  Merit.  , 

Messrs.  John  Reed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  gave  a  most 
excellent  display  of  Oaladiums,  which  occupied  a  large  space  m 
the  centre  of  the  conservatory.  Among  the  varieties  shown  were  : 
Fast  no  sum,  of  a  soft  strawberry  colour;  Ltueum  Auratum,  of  a 
highly  variegated  nature  ;  John  Peed,  with  large  leaves  of  red 
shaded  to  green  at  margins ;  and  Silver  Queen,  with  almost  white 

f° Messrs  J  P.  Harvey  and  Co.,  manufacturers,  Kidderminster, 
exhibited  their  “Universal  Fertiliser”  and  plants,  including 
Tomatos  and  Ferns,  also  Strawberry  and  Tomato  gathered  triuts 
orown  under  its  treatment,  compared  with  similar  plants  grown 
without  the  fertiliser.  The  former  were  magnificent  specimens 
compared  with  the  latter.  This  fertiliser  is  said  to  have  a.  great 

staying  power.  T  „  .  T  +  1 

On  the  front  lawns  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd., 

gave  a,  demonstration  of  motor  mowers.  _  . 

°  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  and  demonstration  on  bees. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Burgess  Hill  Horticultural  Society— By  the  kind  invita¬ 
tion  of  that  noted  Rose-grower,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  members 
and  friends,  of  the  Burgess  Hill  Horticultural  Society  and  other 
residents  visited  liis  delightful  grounds  at  Cambrian  House  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  and  inspected  his  large  and  beautiful  assortment 
of  Roses.  The  trees  were  in  their  glory,  the  magnificent  blooms 
hanging  from  them  being  greatly  admired.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond  provided  tea  for  the  visitors,  who  numbered  about,  fifty, 
and  the  afternoon  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  marred  only  by  the 
showery  weather. 


United  Horticultural-  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel  Ad  el  pin  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Charles  H  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members  were  elected, 
matin*  a  total  of  sixty-five-  for  this  year  up-  to  the  present  time. 
The  death  certificate  of  Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Earl  was  produced,  and  the 
amount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger  was  granted  to  his 
father,  being  his  nominee.  Five  members  were  reported  on  the 
sic-k  fund.  The  amount,  of  sick  pay  for  the  past  month  was  £20. 
The  usual  quarterly  allowances  from  the  benevolent  fund  were 

granted  to  three  members. 

°  *  *  * 


Irish  Gardeners’  Association. — Our  readers  have  often  heard 
of  the  gardening  charities  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  Irish  Gar- 
dener s’" Association  and  Benevolent  Society,  although  more  re¬ 


cently  established,  is  making  material  progress.  At  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  the  other  week  the  secretary  announced  that 
the  funds  to  their  credit  at  the  bank  were  largely  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  disbursements  made  during 
the  previous  six  months.  He  also  stated  that  the  members, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Meath,  would'  he  able  to  visit 

Kilruddery,  Bray,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July. 

*  *  * 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. — The 
fourteenth  annual  show  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the 
Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  August  4th  and  5th,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  W.  II.  Part  on,  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham.  Prizes 
are  offered  in  numerous  classes,  as  usual  ;  indeed,  the  Carnation 
societies  generally  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  their  member- 
to  gain  prizes.  Seven  and  eight  prizes  are  frequent  in  eacf 
class,  and  in  most  of  the  others  no  less  than  five  prizes  are 
offered.  August  seems  lata  for  a  Carnation  show,  but  in  the 
Midlands  the  season  is  always  later  than  in  the  southern 
counties,  so  that  those  in  the  Midlands  and  further  north  should 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  showing  their  best  blooms.  The 
schedule  contains  a  report  of  the  doings  of  the  society  for  Iasi 
year,  as  well  as  a  full  list  of  the  prizes  that  were  awarded  in 
each  class  and  the  names  of  the  winners.  Slips  for  the  namiiu 
of  flowers  are  supplied  by  the  secretary.  Unnamed  flowers  wil 
be  disqualified. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — The  above  society  has  now  issued  its  prospectus  fo: 
the  remaining  half  of  the.  year.  The  meetings  are  held  on  tin 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel 
George  -Street,  Croydon.  On  July  12th  Mr.  J.  Cutler  read  , 
paper  on  “Earth  Worms  and  Their  Effect  on  Soil.”  A  discus 
sion  on  “  Insects  Injurious  and  Beneficial  to  Gardeners  ”  wil 
take  place  on  August  16th.  Mr.  C.  W.  Greenwood  will  read  , 
paper  on  “  Narcissi,”  September  6th  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Castle  one  oi 
“  Some  Phases  of  Fruit  Culture,”  September  20th  ;  Mr.  H 
Cannell  another  on  “Fruit  as  a  Necessary  Food,”  Octobe 
4tli  ;  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  one  on  “  A  Horticultural  History  o- 
the  Nineteenth  Century.”  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard  will  handle  “  Bird 
of  our  Gardens  ”  on  November  1st,  while  on  the  15th  of  tha. 
month  Mr.  J.  Friend  will  discuss  “  Vegetables  for  Exhibitioi 
or  Yearly  Supply.”  Mr.  G.  Dray  will  set  forth  the  merits  o' 
the  “United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society”  o' 
December  6th,  The  20tli  of  that  month  is  reserved  for  discus 
sions  of  topics  of  interest. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvemen 
Association. — The  first  evening  meeting  of  the  summer  sessio 
was  held,  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  at  Shiplak 
Court.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  members,  accompanied  b 
the  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  left  Caversham  Lock  b 
steamer,  and,  on  reaching  Shiplake,  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  Hal 
the  head  gardener,  Mr.  AY.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  association 
and  other  members,  who  had  journeyed  by  road  from  Bear  Wooc 
Wokingham,  Maidenhead,  Henley,  etc.  A  move  was  at  om 
made  to  the  kitchen  garden,  the  borders  of  which  were  gay  wit 
Irises,  Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums,  and  other  perennial 
The  vegetables  looked  remarkably  well,  especially  Rotates  an 
Peas.  In  the  houses  the  Grapes  excited  admiration,  as  tl 
crop  was  a  heavy  one  and  the  bunches  and  berries  were  of  fix 
siz.e.  Tlie  party  then  wended  its  way  to  the  pleasure  ground 
ami  Rose  garden  ;  the  latter  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  a  featiu 
here,  and  many  varieties  of  Roses  flourish  well.  At  the  clou 
of  the  ramble  the  president,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  tenders 
to  Mrs.  Harrison  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  allowing  the 
to  spend  such  a  pleasant  evening  in  her  gardens,  and  spoke  - 
the  great  educational  facilities  these  visits  gave,  especially  i 
the  younger  members.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  seconding  the  propose 
vote,  also  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  The  weather  was  beauf 
fully  fine,  and  the  “  evening  outing  ”  was  much  enjoyed.  Tl 
annual  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  July  19th,  and,  by  kind  permi 
sion  of  Mrs.  Lionel  Phillips,  a  visit  will  be  made  to  Tylney  Hal 


Rose  Leaf  Black  Blotch. — Dr.  Cooke  described  disease 
leaves,  sent  from  Bicester  to  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committe- 
as  follows:  “The  blotch  on  Rose'  leaves  is  a  most  conimo 
disease  on  Roses  of  all  kinds,  and  is  caused  by  a  fungus  name 
Aclinonema  Rosae.  It  may  be  mitigated  by  spraying,  but,  ; 
v  yet,  has  not  been  effectually  cured.  All  fallen  diseased  leave' 
should  be  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  of  healthy  leave 
The  diluted  cojiper  sulphate  solutions  are  usually  employed 
It  should  be  commenced  early,  and  when  the  leaves  are  young 
and  but  little  trace  of  the  disease  is  seen.” 
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Scotch  Strawberries  are  now  coming  forward  freely  to  the 
Glasgow  market.  On  the  8th  inst.  they  brought,  wholesale, 
trom°2d.  to  3gd.  per  lb.  and  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  per  dozen  punnets. 

N  R  S  Silver  Medal  at  Maidstone. — -At  Maidstone  Rose 
Show  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Silver  Medal 
for  the  best  Tea,  Noisette,  or  hybrid  Tea  Rose  in  the  show  was 
won  by  Mr.  C.  O'.  Williamson,  of  Canterbury,  with  a  beautifully  _ 
turned  flower.  *  *  * 

New  Potatos  from  Ireland. — A  consignment  of  new  Potatos 
from  Ireland  found  a  ready  sale  when  placed  upon  Shudehill 
Market  Manchester,  the  other  week.  The  Potatos  were  recog¬ 
nised  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  orders  were  repeated  after 
the  consignment  was  exhausted:  They  fetched  2s.  per  cwt. 

above  that  of  Jersey  prices,  and  Is.  above  the  Cornish  Potatos. 

*  *  * 

Knv  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. — Amongst  the  exhibits 
representing  Great  Britain  at  tlie  St.  Louis  (U.S.A.)  Exposition 
are  numerous  photographs  of  different  views  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  Inside  and  outside  views  of  the  Herbarium  and 
Jodrell  Laboratory  are  shown.  Of  the  gardens  themselves  there 
are  views  of  the  temperate  house,  Fem  houses,  Palm  house, 
succulent  house,  the  lake,  rockery,  Rhododendron  dell,  and 
some  views  of  the  Conifers  grown  in  the  collections  in  the  pleasure 

grounds. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  William  James  Penton. — For  the  past  twelve  months  Mr. 
W.  .7.  Penton  has  been  head  gardener  and  assistant  instructor 
at  Studley  Castle,  Warwick,  the  training  college  of  Lady 
Warwick,  but  we  understand  that  a  head  gardener  will  no  longer 
be  employed.  Mr.  Penton  is  therefore  open  for  a  fresh  engage¬ 
ment,  and,  having  a  wide  experience  in  practical  gardening, 
should  be  able  to  find  something  suitable  for  his  abilities.  He 
is  a  successful  cultivator  of  Violets  and  Carnations,  and  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  all  things  connected  with  the  profession, 
gained  in  the  gardens  of  Rendlesham  Hall,  Rooksnest,  and 
Fawley.  He  was  also  six  years  head  gai'clener  and  Orchid 
grower  at  Bowden  Hill,  Chippenham.  The  horticultural  in¬ 
structor  at  the  college,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  under  whom  Mr. 
Penton  serves,  could  answer' any  inquiries  as  to  his  capabilities, 

experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  profession. 

*  *  * 

St.  John’s  Gardens,  Liverpool. — This  charming  addition  to 
the  open  spaces  of  Liverpool  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
29th  ult.  by  Alderman  Jos.  Ball,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the  Parks 
and  Gardens  Committee.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  R.  A. 
Hampson),  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  presided,  and, 
in  his  opening  remarks,  briefly  related  the  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  the  formation  of  the  gardens.  The  scheme  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  City  Surveyor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frampton, 
i  R.A.  The  total  expenditure  has  been  £31,850,  of  which  the 
gardens  absorbed  £24,000.  The  situation  is  on  the  site  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  adjoining  St.  George’s  Hall,  which  has  been 
opened  out  by  the  alterations.  The  gardening  proper  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  Childwall  Nur- 
I  series,  Liverpool,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  Herbert-,  chief 
;  superintendent  of  the  parks  and  gardens:  The  lawns  are  raised 
:  banks  adjoining  the  paths,  with  sunk  centres  as  a  protection 
against  the  strong  winds  that  prevail  in  the  locality,  and  to 
|  some  extent  to  minimise  the  appearance  of  the  broad  poatlis, 
which  are  from  14  ft.  and  upwards  in  width,  paved  with  terra¬ 
cotta  small  bricks,  which  was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the 
steep  slope  of  the  ground.  The  space,  as  stated  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  is  dedicated  to  provide  a  rest  for  the  weary  and  as  a 
resting  place  for  the  statues  which  in  time  to  come  would  be 
placed  there  in  memory  of  the  sons  of  Liverpool  who  were  deemed 
worthy  O'f  that  honour ;  sites  have  been  already  allotted  for  a 
number  of  distinguished  citizens,  and  the  base  is  prepared  for 
the  memorial  of  the  soldiers  of  the  King’s  Liverpool  Regiment 
;  who  died  in  the  South  African  -and  other  wars.  The  Lord  Mayor 
presented  Alderman  Hall  with  a  golden  key  on  behalf  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Finance  and  Park  Committees,  for  the 
pui pose  of  opening  the  gates  to  the  public.  The  lawns  are 
embellished  freely  with  beds  planted  with  the  usual  summer 
owers,  whilst  round  the  statue  of  Gladstone  a  pleasing  com¬ 


bination  of  carpet  bedding  lias  been  introduced.  After  the 
public  opening  the  crowds  of  spectators  thronged  the  paths 
to  view  the  latest  addition  to  their  many  lovely  gardens. 

*  *  * 

Opossum  in  Banana  Crate. — While  a  consignment  of  Bananas 
from  Jamaica  was  being  unloaded  at  Bradford  Market  on  the 
6th  inst.  an  opossum  jumped  out  from  one  of  the  crates.  The 

lively  little  animal  was  captured  after  a  chase. 

*  *  * 

J'iie  Colorado  Beetle  in  Hereford.— The  dreaded  Potato 
beetle  lias  turned  up  again  in  this  country,  this  time  in  Hereford, 
and  from  its  inland  situation  the  fear  is  expressed  thait  the  insect 
may  have  become  widely  distributed  in  its  journey  from  the 
coast.  On  previous  occasions  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
proved  itself  able  to  extirpate  the  scourge,  and  the  energetic 
measures  now  being  taken  will,  it  is  hoped,  again  result  satis¬ 
factorily.  Drastic  means  have  to  be  applied,  and  the  burning 

of  the  Potato  haulm  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  preliminary. 

*  *  * 

Preserving  Flowers  in  Sand. — Many  flowers,  even  of  large 
size,  can  be  dried  in  fine,  dry,  clean  sand,  so  as  to  retain  their 
natural  colour  and  form  as  nearly  as  possible  when  the  sap 
has  been  dried  out  of  them.  Flowers  that  are  not  thick  and 
fleshy  should  first  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  beginner,  and  the 
more  difficult  undertaken  when  a  little  experience  has  been 
gained.  The  flowers  must  be  carefully  surrounded  'by  perfectly 
dry,  fine  sand,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  hold  their  form, 
the  pressure  of  the  sand  upon  all  surfaces-  being  alike.  Any 
fine,  clean  sand  will  answer  ;  it  should  be  sifted  to  remove  all 
course  particles,  then  washed  uni  successive  water  until  dust  and 
all  earthy  and  clayey  matters  are  washed  away,  and  the  last 
waters  when  poured  off  are  perfectly  clear.  The  sand  is  then 
dried  and  placed  over  a  fire  in  a  proper  vessel  until  quite  hot 
— hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear — and  when  cool  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  After  heating  it  should  be  used  at  once  before  it  can 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  Place  some  sand  in  a  vessel, 
then  arrange  the  flowers  upon  it,  and  fill  in  the  sand  so  as  to 
cover  all  parts  of  the  flowers  equally.  Then  stand  the  vessel 
in  a  dry  place  for  a  day  or  two,  the  length  of  time  required  being 
proportionate  to  the  texture  of  the-  flowers. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address'letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Size  of  Dahlia  Boards. 

Will  you  jhease  state  in  The  Gardening  World  the  size  of 
board,  with  best  and  cheapest  cups  and  tubes,  required  to  show 
24  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias?  (W.  Taylor.) 

Most  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  at  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
and  other  -exhibitions  are  shown  in  bunches.  In  the  former  case 
many  are  also-  shown  on  boxes  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  such  as 
is  used  for  show  -and  fancy  Dahlias.  The  size  for  12  blooms  of 
these  is  24in.  long,  18in.  wide,  the  height  at  the  back  9in.,  and  in 
front  3-iu.  You  could  make  -a  box  to-  hold  24  blooms  or  get  it 
made  for  you,  but  it  would  be  cumbersome  on  account  of  its  size. 
You  can  -always  use  two'  boxes  for  12  blooms  each,  -and  if  all 
yo-ur  boxes  are-  made  to-  this  pattern  they  would  be  convenient  for 
12,  24,  or  36,  la®  the  case  might  he.  The  ordinary  zinc  cups  and 
t-uibes  are  6s.  per  dozen,  a-ncl  you  should  be  able  to  get  these  from 
your  seedsman  or  snndriesman.  Possibly,  however,  you  may  be 
able  to- get  them  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons-,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  who  keep  a  great  variety  of  sundriesi,  or  from  Mr.  W. 
Weils,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey,  who  mentions  them  in  his 
catalogue.  F or  one  tilling  and  another  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  tubes  in  uise,  but  when  writing  for  them  to  -anyone  you  should 
state  what  flowers  you  want ’them  for. 

Mildew  on  Rambler  Roses. 

M.  B.  thanks  the  editor  of  The  Gardening  World  for  his 
previous  note  regarding  the  Sawfly  on  Roses,  and  woul-d  esteem 
it  a-  favour  if  he  would  kindly  say  -if  it  is  the  ordinary  mildew 
the  Rambler  Roses  are  suffering  from  in  the  case  of  the  enclosed 
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specimens,  and  if  that  as  caused  by  want  of  feeding  or  too  much 
feeding.  The  Ramblers  have  been  in  the  ground  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  have  great  promise  of  bud,  but  they  are  covered  with 
white  .stuff  like  nriidjetw,  and  the  owner  fears  the  flowers  will  never 
come  out  this  year.  She  will  be  glad  to  know  if  it  can  be  cured, 
and  what  ie  the  cure. 

The  Rambler  Roses  are  affected  with  the  ordinary  mildew,  bat 
in  its  second  and  more  final  stagei  of  development,  which  is  very 
difficult,  if  possible,  to  cure.  The  best  plan  would  have  been  to 
frequently  syringe  the  bushes  with  water,  and  then  dust  the 
affected  foliage  with  f lowers'  of  sulphur  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  mildew  first  shows  itself,  and  is  easy  to  eradicate 
bv  the  above  means.  Another  plan  is  to  dissolve  3ozs.  or  4ozs. 
of  soft  soa-p  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  sponge  the  affected  leaves. 
This  is  somewhat  tedious  but  effective.  We  fear  many  of  the 
blossoms  will  not  open  ait.  all,  so  badly  affected  are  they  with 
the  white  felt-like  masses,  of  mildew.  As  soon  as  it  can  he  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  blossoms  will  Hot.  open,  they  may  be  cut  off, 
together  with,  those  portions  of  the.  shoots  ami  the  leaves  which 
are  attacked,  and  the  whole  burnt  to:  prevent,  the  fungus  falling 
to  the  .ground  and  commencing  the  attack  next  year.  Rambler 
Roses  are  rather  liable  to.  attack,  and  dry  soils  and  seasons  are 
said  to  favour  the  fungus.  In  shaded  and  sheltered  position? 
amongst  trees,  and  sometimes  against  walls,  mildew  seems  more 
abundant  and  virulent  than  where  the  plants  are  fully  exposed 
to  light  and  air.  While  shelter  is  favourable  to  the  development, 
of  the  fungus,  it.  is  unfavourable  to  the  Roses,  which  get  into 
a.  weak  and  unhealthy  condition,  thus*  laying  themselves  open  to 
attack. 

Wild  Flowers. 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  state  in  an  early  issue  where,  in  Middle¬ 
sex  and  Surrey,  these  are  fairly  abundant.,  and  names  of  some 
of  these — Nature’s  gams,  that,  in  summer  time,  so  richly  jewel  the 
earth  with  their  fair  and  beautiful  flowers  P  (Inquirer.  ) 

Wild  flowers  are  plentiful  everywhere  just  now  on  the  heaths 
and  commons  and  by  the  waysides.  Near  London  all  the  more 
interesting  of  them  have  got  pulled  ere  this  time,  and1  on  some 
of  the  heaths,  particularly  those  under  the  County  Council,  it  i? 
forbidden  to 'pick  even  the  flowers  of  the  Corse.  By  going 
further  'afield,  however,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
fir  were  of  Some  kind  or  other,  though  they  may  be  rather  dusty 
at  the  roadsides.  The  more  common  flowers  are,  howevei, 
plentiful  on  open  spaces  a®  soon  as  you  get  away  from  populous 
places.  To  name  them  would  not  help  you  much,  .as  they  are 
scattered  about,  and  the  spots  cannot  be  indicated.  To  name 
and  localise  rare,  things  for  the  purpose  of  being  pulled  would  be 
stigmatised  as  rank  treason  by  every  lover  of  the  same,  and  even 
by 'those  who  only  take  a  general  interest  in  them.  When  we 
o-o  abroad  to  look  a.t  them  we  do  not  pull  them,  nor  wish  others 
to  do  so.  The  justice  of  these  remarks  you  will  realise  when  you 
come  to  learn  how  fast  these  beautiful  wild  flowers  are  disappear¬ 
ing  from  their  local  habitats  in  all  populous  and  much-frequented 
districts,  even  where  they  are  under  the  protection,  so-called,  of 
any  local  authority. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  Wilkinson)  1,  A  garden  variety  of  Potentilla,  possibly  a 
double  variety  of  P.  argyrophylla  atrosanguinea,  but  you  should 
send  leaves  as  well  as  a  flower  ;  2,  send  when  in  bloom  ;  3, 
Lathyrus  pratensis  ;  4,  Jacob’s  Ladder  (a  species  of  Polemonium, 
but  shrivelled  beyond  recognition.  Please  pack  your  flowers  in 
damp  moss.  Every  one  of  the  small  bits  you  sent  were  dried 
and  curled  up. — (A.  R.  B.)  1,  Geranium  pratense  album  ;  2, 
Erysimum  perofskianum;  3,  Malcolmia  maritime;  3,  Iberia 
umbellata  var.  ;  4,  Lychnis  Coeli-rosa  cardinalis;  5,  Lavatera 
trimestris  ;  6,  Nemophila.  abomairia. — (H.  R. )  1,  Spriaea  japomca 
alba  ;  2,  Lonicera  japonica. ;  3,  Clematis  Yitalba  ;  Deutzia 

crenata  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Cytisus  nigricans. — (M.  R.)  1,  Abutilon 
mLgamotamicum  variegatum  ;  12,  Abutilon  Thompsoni  varie¬ 
gatum  ;  Buddleia  globosa ;  3,  Lupinus  a.rboreus ;  4,  Berber!? 

Darwini. — (T.  D.  W.)  1,  Sedum  album  ;  2,  Campanula  carpatica 
alba  ;  3,  Campanula  garganica  ;  4,  Potentilla  nepalensis  ;  5, 
Veronica  spicata  ;  6,  Dianthus  caesius. — (J.  L.)  1,  Campanula 
nobilis  ;  2,  Campanula  latifolia  ;  3,  Hemerocallis  fulva  varie- 
gata  ;  4,  Stachys  grandiflora  ;  5,  Lilium  croceum  ;  6,  Lindelophia 
spectabilis ;  7,  Senecio  Kaempferi  variegatus. — (E.  A.  S.)  1, 
Maranta  kcrckoviana  ;  2,  Cassia  corymbosa;  3,  Plumbago 
coccineu  ;  4,  Vinca  rosea  ;  5,  Convolvulus  mauritanicus. 
Communications  Received. 

J.  R.  Jackson. — F.  Goddard. — A.  Garnett. — T.  B. — R  A.  S. — 

E.  F.— A.  M.  T.—  D.  B.  E.  A.  S.— F.  T.—  M.  D.—  R  L  — ^ 

F.  W.  A.— S.  0.  T  — C.  M.— H.  J.  W.— E.  F.  W.—  R.  A. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  M.  M‘Laven. 


We  very  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
at  his  residence,  Fernilee,  Murtle,  near  Aberdeen,  on  the  7th 
inst-.  While  he  lived  he  pursued  the  very  peaceful  occupation 
of  gardening  in  many  of  its  branches,  and  died  a  peaceful  death, 
passing  away  in  his  sleep,  just  as  he  could  have  wished.  He 
cultivated  fruits  under  glass,  and  took  a  close  personal  interest 
in  the  enemies  of  his  plants,  and  adopted  stringent  means  foi 
their  eradication,  studying  how  best  he  might  combat  them, 
and  notifying  the  results  of  his  labours.  To  his  many  plants 
he  added  Water  Lilies  some  years  ago,  but  took  even  a  greatei 
interest  in  the  true  Lilies,  many  of  which  he  cultivated.  Liliun; 
giganteum  he  raised  from  seed,  and  nursed  it  to  the  flowering 
stage  in  his  northern  garden.  Some  years  ago  we  gave  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  Lily  when  it  reached  the  flowering  stage.  Up  tc 
the  time  of  his  illness  and  death  he  was  still  actively  engaged 
in  watching  and  tending  seedling  Lilies,  some  of  which  are  now 
going  to  flower  for  the  first  time.  He  has  thus  failed  to  see  the 
result  of  many  years’  woik  for  which  he  had  been  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  many  years.  Mr.  M‘Lar@ni  was  an,  'assiduous  reader  ot 
The  Gardening  World  for  a.  long  period  of  years,  but  owim 
to  his  last,  illness  never  saw  the  replies  to  his  two  last  communi 
cations.  He  leaves  a  widow  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  to  wlion 
we  offer  our  sympathy  and  condolence  at  the  passing  away  of  ; 
true  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  gentle  art. 
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editorial  notes. 


b  Colorado  Beetle  Again. 

or  the  last  week  >or  morei  our  daily  con- 
poraries  have  been  bristling'  with  the 
>rado'  beetle  scare,  describing  that-  the 
had  been  found  at  Hereford,  It-  seems 


that.  a.  lady,  supposed  to  be  a  fanner®  wife, 
left  two  specimens  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  at 
the  Museum,  Hereford,  with,  the,  view  of  find¬ 
ing  out,  what  they  were.  The  official  whom 
she  wished  to  see  happened  not,  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  and,  leaving  the  specimens,  sire  disap¬ 
peared.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  scare,  and 
a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  it  during  the 
time  that  has  elapsed,  since  the  dreaded 
specimens-  were  left,  a,t  the  Museum.  Itl 
seems  now  that  five  Colorado  beetles,,  or 
■something  similar,  had  been,  sent  to.  her 
English  friends  by  an  American  lady.  Three 
of  the.  beetles  died,  and  the  two  others  were 
left,  at,  the  Hereford  Museum.  It  seems  that 
they  were  promptly  despatched  when  the 
official  came  to;  recognise  their  identity.  Wei 
presume  they  have  not,  been  squashed  by  the! 
boot,  of  the  official  like  any  ordinary  black 
beetle,  but,  that,  they  have  been  securely  put 
to  death  and  deposited  in  a  show-case  of  the 
Museum  for  further  reference  and  identity. 
As  far  as,  we.  have  learned,  the-  aliens  have 
n,ot,  tasted  Potato®  since  they  entered  the 
country. 

—o — 

The  Strawberry  Analysis. 

Tire  well-known  medical  paper,  the 
“  Lancet,”  gives  an  interesting  article  on  the 
analysis  of  the  Strawberry.  It,  disagree® 
with  the  commonly-asserted  opinion  that  the 
Strawberry  should  not  be  given,  to  those  who 
suffer  from  gout.  According  to  analysis, 
the  composition  of  the  Strawberry  isi  as 
follows;, — Water,  89.5  per  cent.;  soluble 
salts,  including  free  acid,  1.146  ;  lime  and 
iron  salts,  0.137;  proteid,  0.8;  sugar,  5.8; 
oily  matter,  0.154;  cellulo.se  and  seeds, 
2.463.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  greater 
proportion,  of  the  Strawberry  consists  of 
water,  so  that  a  feed  of  them  would  be 
like  a  pleasant  way  of  taking  water 
that  was  sweetened  and  somewhat  agree¬ 
ably  flavoured.  Probably  the  great,  est 
nourishing  value  would  be  the  sugar  present. 
All  the  other  acids  and  substance®  are  pre¬ 
sent.  in  very  small  quantity.  The  cellulose 
and  seeds  would,  of  cours-ei,  account  for 
nothin g,  a®  they  would  mostly  pass,  through 
the  system.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
Strawberry  contains,  more  water  than  does 
milk,  notwithstanding  its  apparent,  solidity. 
The  sugar  is  present  in  a  form  that,  is  easily 
assimilated  by  people  who  are  not  in,  very 
robust  health,  or  even  invalids,  provided  the 
Strawberries  are  used  only  ini  reasonable 
quantity.  Moisture,  sweetness,  and  flavour, 
then,  are  the  principal  and  more  valuable 
constituents  of  the  Strawberry. 

— o — 

Plant  of  Life. 

On  July  1 1th  the  son  of  a  Liberian  king 
named  Gomita  made  his,  appearance,  at  the 
Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer  Street,  London, 
for  the.  purpose  of  showing  anybody  how  by 
the  judicious  use  of  a  plant,  peculiar  to  the 


West  Coast  of  Africa,  he  or  she  might  add 
a,  score  of  years  to  liis  or  her  longevity. 
Some  of  the  morning  papers,  announced  the 
fact,  that  the  meeting  would  be  held,  hut, 
notwithstanding  Gomita’s  sensational  an¬ 
nouncement,,  nobody  turned  up,  except  some 
reporters.  Gomita  had  evidently  expected 
to  bring  London  to,  his  feet,  but  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  was  great  when  three-quarters  of 
an,  hour  late  only  reporters  were  present. 
From  each  of  these  he  insisted  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  2s.,  after  which  he  was  still  very  reluctant 
to,  lecture  to  his  scanty  audience.  Gomita 
produced  the  plant  whose  juice  he  regarded! 
as  the  elixir  of  life.  At  the  outset  of  hisi 
lecture  lie.  declared  that  he  would  not  accept, 
less  than  £500  for  a  single  leaf.  Before 
concluding,  however,  lie  was  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  whole  plant,  for  £5.  Not  another 
cent  was  forthcoming,  and  Gomita  had  to 
be  reminded  that  he  owed  a,  member  of  the 
audience  change  out  of  half  a,  sovereign.  He 
angrily  announced  that  he  would  return  to1 
Liberia,,  taking  the  plant  with  him  . 

— o — 

Botanical  Gardens  for  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willis,  director  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Ceylon,  was,  recently  sent 
by  the  Government  of  the,  latter  place  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
Botanical  Gardens  at  the  Straits,  on  a  scale 
similar1  to  that  at,  Peradeniya,,  Ceylon.  The 
belief  is  that  he  will  urge,  the;  advisability  of 
doing  SO',  but  although  he  has  returned!  to 
Ceylon,  lie1  declined  to  be  closely  interviewed 
upon  the  subject,  until  he  had  made  his  re¬ 
turns.  to,  the  Straits!  Government.  Hisi  report 
would  cover  the  whole  question  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition!  of  the  Malay  Straits.  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  report  were  accepted  it, 
would  greatly  influence  the  flow  of  capital 
into  that  country. 

Wasted  Strawberries. 

It  is  an,  oft-repeated  tale  that  whenever 
we  have  a,  glut  of  fruit  there  is  always  certain 
to  be  a  considerable  amount,  cf  loss.  The 
complaint  is  that  the  hot  weather  has 
brought  the  Stria, wb, ernes;  on  so  rapidly  that 
the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  and, 
consequently,  prices  'have  become  unremu- 
nerative.  It  is  stated  that,  to,  save  cost  of 
king  many  tons  of  Strawberries  would 


be.  left  ungathered  in  the  field®.  After  all 
our  previous  experience,,  we  might  calculate 
upon  frequently  having  to  meief,  and  make 
provision,  for  an  occurrence,  of  this  kind.  If 
the  whole  of  t'hei  Strawberries  a,t  any  par¬ 
ticular  time,  are  not  required  for  immediate 
oonsiumption,  previous  provision  should  he 
mad©  with  the  existing  jam  factories  for  the 
proper  utilising  of  the  glut  of  fruit:  while  still 
in  excellent  condition.  We  frequently  note 
this  unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  fruit 
growers  and  jam-makers  alike. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 


Early  flowering  Phloxes. — This  section,  of  the  perennial 

Phlox,  which  flowers)  'during1  July,  may  well  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  showy  and  best  of  border  plants,  as  nothing  gives1 
a  better  display  of  bloom  during  the  early  summer,  and  they 
are  also  easily  cultivated1  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Some 
groups)  m  the  mixed  borders:  are  now  making  a  fine  show,  and 
for  massing  in  beds  by  themselves  they  are  invaluable  where 
a  wealth  of  bloom  isi  desired.  The  best  soil  in  which  to  culti¬ 
vate  them  is  a  fairly  heavy  loam  which  has  been  well  worked 
and  plenty  of  manure  incorporated,  though,  failing  this,  they 
will  do  well  ini  almost  any  sioil  providing  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tion  is  bestowed  upon  them..  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  growing  six  or  eight  stemsi  to  a  plant,  and  if  the  growths 
were  thinned  out  as  advised  in  early  spring  some  fine  trusses 
should  now  be  seen.  In  dry  weather1  copious  supplies  of  water 
should  be  given',  as  these  like  a  moist  root  run,  and  soon 
show  signs  of  distress)  if  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  it. 
After  the  plants  have  been  in  the  same  position  for1  three  or 
mere  years  it  will  be  necessary,  if  their  vigour  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained1,  to  take  them  up  and  divide  the  crowns.  The  ground 
should  be  well  worked1,  and  when  ready  for  replanting  the 
roots  should  be  out  into  pieces,  replanting  the  outside  and  not 
the  middle  of  the  stock.  Propagation  cam  be  done  in  this  way 
and  in  several  others,  the  moist  general  one  being  from  cuttings 
in  spring.  The  young  growths  should  be  taken  off  about-  the 
end  of  March  and  inserted  in  small  pots.,  placing  them  in  a 
slight  heat  till  rooted.  By  growing  these  along  as  single  stems: 
some  very  large  heads  are  obtained1.  Pieces  of  root  cut.  into 
lengths  and  treated  in  the  same  way  a®  cuttings  is;  also  another 
method,  and  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  fresh  colours,  seed  should 
be  sown  early  in  spring  in  heat  and  potted  on  until  ready  for 
planting. 

A  good  selection  would  be  found  among  the  following :  — 
Miss  Lingard;  white* ;  Peinge,  white,  pink  eye ;  The  Shah,  rosy 
purple ;  James)  Thompson,  deep  rose ;  Attraction,  white,  crim¬ 
son,  eye;  Cleopatra,  crimson;  Mrs.  Forbes,  pure  white;  Rosy 
Gem,  deep  rose ;  and  Mrs.  J.  Robertson,  rich  lilac. 

Sidalceas. — The  perennial  Mallows  are  very  useful  plants  for 
the  mixed  border,  and  well  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  collection 
of  hardy  plants.  When  planted  close  to  the  edge  and  allowed 
to  stand  above  the  other  subjects)  they  are,  perhaps,  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  They,  are  of  easy  culture,  succeeding  in| 
the  majority  of  soils,  and  the- propagation  can  be  effected  by 
division  of  the  root  stock  ini  autumn  or  spring. 

Sidalcea  Candida  is  the  most  common,  with  spikes  of  white 
flowers),  and  it  is  showy  when  seen  ini  a  mass.  Of  this  there  is 
an  excellent  new  variety  named  Rosy  Gem,  which  is  a  first- 
class  plant  and  a  welcome  addition.  It  is  not,  nearly  such  a 
free  grower  as  S.  Candida,  and  the  flowers  are  large:  and;  deep, 
noisy  pink  in  colour.  This  variety  comes*  into  flower  about  a 
fortnight  later  than  the  others.  S.  malvaeflorai  has  pale  red1 
flowers,  and  of  this  there  is  also;  a  very  beautiful  variety  named 
Listerii,  which,  with  Rosy  Gem,  are  the  two  most  desirable  of 
the  family.  The  colour  iisi  a  very  pale  pink,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  freely  on  a  branching,  slender  spike  between  three 
and  four  feet  in,  height-.  This  variety  is  not  a  strong  grower, 
and  needs  some  attention  to  keep;  it  in;  a-  flourishing  condition,, 
especially  on  wet,  heavy  soils,  where  it  is  apt  to  rot  off  in 
winter.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  put  up  some  plants  in 
the  autumn,.  S.  murrayana,  isi  anlother  new  form  with  deep 
rose  flowers,  and  is  very  distinct  in  habit  and  colour  of  the 
foliage. 

As  the  dry  spell  continues  the  borders  must,  be  well  soaked 
frequently  to  keep-  the  plants  in,  a  healthy  growing  condition, 
and  especially  does  this  apply  to  those  which  are  not  deeph 
rooted  subjects, — A.  E.  Thatcher,  Aldemham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

In  localities  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  tu 
is  now  suffering  severely.  If  possible  a  thorough  waterii 
should  be  given,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  flower  bed 
nothing  showing  these  off  to  better  advantage  than  a  fre 
greensward'.  Lawns  that  were  repeatedly  rolled  in  ear 
spring  withstand  protracted  -drought  much  better  than  tho 
which  did  not  receive  tills  attention. 

Most  of  the  flower  beds  are  now  filling  up  nicely,  ai 
already  make  a,  good  show.  Where  mixed  bedding  is  carri 
out  attention  must  be  given  to  regulating  the  growth  of  son 
plants  which  grow  stronger  than  others.  Artemisia  arbore 
Solanum  pyracanthum,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  used  in  mixed  folia 
beds,  require  to  be  thinned  out  or  cut  back  occasionally, 
they  are  apt  toi  overgrow  better  things,  such  as  Coleus,  Cnici 
Cotyledons,  etc. 

Fuchsias  are  largely  used  for  bedding  purposes  in  ma- 
good  gardens,  and  well  grown,  thoroughly  hardened  plants  v 
flower  satisfactorily  throughout  the.  summer.  There  are  ma  • 
different  varieties  used  in  different  gardens,  and  among  cthe 
we  find  Mrs.  Marshall,  Crimson  Bedder,  Alexandrima,  at 
nmcrostemma  doing  well.  Of  Fuchsias1  with  coloured  folia 
F.  macrostemma  variegata,  is  remarkably  pretty,  of  a  fi- 
habiti  of  growth,  and  associating  well  with  many  other  plan 
having  bronze  foliage  or  scarlet  flowers.  F.  Wave  of  Life; 
nlow  being  used  with  good  effect,  and  constitutes  a  valuab 
addition  to  the  long  list  of  flower  garden  plants.  The  flow  - 
are  riot  remarkable,  but  the  golden  foliage  is  very  handset. 
The  better  known  F.  Sunray  i;s  also  an  admirable  subject,  :r 
mixed  beds;  and  Regalia,  a  variety  with  lovely  golden  folia  , 
completes  a  quartette  of  good  things. 

Under  the  garden  name  of  “  Pinks”  the  cultivated  variets 
of  Dianthusi  plumarihis  are  numerous.  A  most  delightful  ai 
at,  the  same  time  most  useful  bed  may  be  made  up1  of  the  w.- 
known  variety  Mrs.  Sinkinls,  or  better  still,  Her  Majesty ;  1 1 
varieties  in,  several  colours  are  now  plentiful,  and  amc? 
others  may  be  mentioned  The  Rector  (white  with  rosy  pure 
centre),  Anne  Boleyn  (rosy  purple),  and  many  others.  Pipi.s 
may  be  taken  as  soon  as,  most  of  the  flowers  are  over ;  tlr 
should  be  removed  with  a  slight  heel,  merely  removing  a  tv 
of  thle  lower1  leaves  and  inserting  thickly  in  sandy  soil  iia 
cold  frame,  preferably  with  a  northern  aspect.  When  a  sii- 
cienti  number  has)  been  inserted  give  a  thorough  soaking,  id 
keep  close  and  shaded1  for  a  week  or  two,  affording  jus  a 
crack  of  air  in  the  daytime  to'  allow  of  the  escape  of  sup- 
fluomsi  moisture. 

Dimorphotheca  Ecklonis,  a  pretty  blue  and  white  flowe  d 
South  African  plant,  is  not  very  generally  met  with  in  garths, 
and  where  grown  Is  usually  accorded  greenhouse  treatnut. 
It,  may,  however,  be  successfully  used  in.  the  flower  garca. 
Cuttings)  of  young  growths  will  root  ini  heat  almost  any  t  ie 
during  the  suriimer,  and  should  be  grown  on  under  greenhese 
conditions  for  a  season  before  bedding  out.  The  plant  i  a 
composite,  the  disc  florets  being  deep  blue*  and  the  rav  flo  r 
white.  Like  many  other  South  African  plants,  the  inflo  - 
cence  closes  in  the  absence  of  sun,  but  when  fully  expan. 
are  very  beautiful. — B.  W.  J. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cultural  Remarks. — The  Mexican  LaeTias,  Dendrobiums,  id 
other  sun-loving  species  of  Orchids  are  particularly  suiteepy 
excessive  close  and  hot  weather,  providing  that  a  correspond? 
amount  of  vapour  is  retained  in  the  atmosphere  to  an  ly 
provide  the  moisture  requirements  of  the  plants.  This  neps- 
•siity  can  only  he  provided  by  careful  observation  and  |uo 
consideration-  of  the  variable  conditions  which  may  preiil 
outside.  In  particularly  dry  and  bright  weather,  where  ,ut 
little  shade  and  free  ventilation  is  provided,  it  is  remarkfJo 
hew  quickly  the  moisture  is  abstracted,  and  to  retain  pc 
desired  conditions  frequent  syringing  overhead  and  dam;  g 
the  floors-  and  stagings  become  necessary,  but  care  must 
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bserved  to  see  that  syringing  overhead  is  done  sufficiently 
■airly  to  permit  the  foliage  to  become  dry  before  the  cooler 
veiling  temperature  set®  in.  The  houses  should  be  closed 
irly  and  a  high  degree  of  temperature  obtained,  say  from 
5  to  100  degrees,  or  even  a  little  more,  providing  there  is  noi 
angei”  of  the  developing  growth  becoming  scorched  by  the 
irect  rays  of  the  sun.  Fire  heat  is  necessary  only  when  the 
Lnperature  is  likely  to  fall  below  75  degree®,  but  I  would! 
dvise  that  the  hot-water  pipes  should  be  warmed  sufficiently 
>  permit  of  a  little  ventilation  being  put  on  nightly. 
Intermediate  House  Orchids. — We  cam  only  class  the 
attleyas,  Laelias,  and  Laelioeattleyas  as  warm  intermediate 
Ouse  Orchids',  but  they  actually  require  warmer  conditions 
t  this  present  season,  when  so  many  kinds  are  either  in  full 
rowth  or  about  to  start  afresh.  There  is  one  thing — with 
ivourable  outside  conditions,  the  proper  use  of  sun  heat  is 
?  beneficial  to  this  class  of  plants  as  it  is  to  any  genus  of  the 
i re bid  family,  and  therefore  the  required  warmer  conditions 
re  obtainable  with  but  little  difficulty.  Here  again:  the 
loisture  requirements!,  when  properly  provided,  play  a  great 
■ark  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  recommend  syringing  the  plants 
verhead  in  the  same  manner  as  applied  to  the  less  shaded 
ubjecfo  in  the  warm  divisions.  The  floors'  and  staging  must 
e  kept  wet  during  the  hot  dry  weather,  which  can  only  be 
one  by  damping  the  floors,  etc.,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
endeavour  to  avoid  using  the  top  ventilators  if  possible,  and 
urs  are  rarely  opened  ;  and  we  find  that  by  damping  early  and 
etting  on  the  lower  ventilation  to1  the  leeward  side  of  the/ 
ouse  as  soon  as  convenient  afterwards,  and  by  the  discreet 
ise  of  the  blinds,  it  is  quit©  possible  to  keep  the  temperature 
rithin  reasonable  limits  without  interfering  with  the  top'  venrti- 
itors,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  retain,  a  considerable  amount 
f  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  which  would  escape  where  possi- 
ility  is  given  through  top'  ventilation. 

The  young  growth  of  C'attleyas  must  be  protected  from  too 
luch  sun  until  their  pseudo-bulbs  are  reaching  maturity,  after 
duch  more  light  and  drier  conditions  are  necessary  to1  induce 
hem  to  become  properly  ripened'.  Without  the  latter  it  is 
npossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  flowering  results.  Lycastes, 
liltonias,  Zygopetalums,  and  other  intermediate-house  subh 
?cts  which  may  he  cultivated  satisfactorily  in  the  Cattleya, 
ouse  during  winter,  will  be  benefited  if  removed  to  the  cool 
ouse  during  the  nest  six  weeks. 

The  cool  house  plants  are  the  worst  to  deal  with  in  hot 
readier,  but  it  is  desirable  to  use  every  effort  to  keep  the 
emperature  as  low  as  possible,  but  avoid  giving  too'  much! 
ir,  which  dries  the  life  out  of  the  plants  ;  rather  put  on  more 
hading  for  the  time  being,  and  keep  down  the  temperature 
uring  the  prevalence  of  hot  weather.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Currants. — The  red  and  white  varieties  will  hang  and  keep' 
lump  for  a  very  long  tune  if  securely  netted,  but  the  black 
hould  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe.  A  north  wall  is  a'  suitable 
•osition  to  plant  all  the  varieties  of  Currants,  and  I  have 
uown  them  to  keep  fresh  right  into  the  month  of  October. 
□  netting  them  against  walls  or  buildings,  a  few  forked  sticks 
hould  be  used  to  keep  the  net  away  from  the  fruit,  or  the) 
Irds  will  sample  them. 

Apples. — These  are  supposed  to  he  ready  tor  cooking  after 
he  middle  of  July,  at  least  down  West,  and  varieties  such  as 
!  jords  Grosvenor  and  Suffield,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Ecklin- 
ille,  and  a  few  others  that  mature  early  may  be  further 
hurned  for  the.  purpose,  as  it  gives  a  change  in  the  kitchen) 
rom  the  bush  fruits  before  stone  fruit  comes  in.  Dessert 
finds  that  ripen  towards  the  end  of  the  month  and  early 
tugust,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Red  J uncaring,  Irish  P each, 

I  leauty  of  Bath,  and  River's  Early  Peach, .  must  also  have 
roteotion  betimes  if  perfect  specimens  are  to  be  had.  From 
ome  quarters  it  appears  Apples  are  not  going  to  be  a,  heavy 
rep,  but  around  this  locality  a  better  'State  of  things  present 
hemselves,  as  full  crops  are  general,  but  a  steady  day’s  rain 


would  benefit  the  trees  very  much,  the  month  of  June  proving 
the  driest  of  the  year,  less  than  an  inch  being  recorded.  Where 
it  is  possible,  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  frequently  worked 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  which  to  a  great  extent  prevents  the 
ground  from  cracking,  and  when  a  shower  comes  it  has  a 
better  chance  of  absorbing  the  same. 

Figs. — Trees  carrying  full  crops  would  likewise  benefit  with 
a  good  soak  of  water  from  the  manure  tank,  diluting  it  if  con¬ 
sidered  too  strong.  Secure  the  leading  shoot®,  affording 
plenty  of  space,  so  that  the  same  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun,  as  ill-ripened  wood  quickly  succumbs  to  the  first 
spell  of  severe  frost.  Mulch  the  border  after  applying  water 
if  it  has  not.  already  been  done,  and  should  red  spider  present 
itself,  as  it  may  do  after  the  spell  of  hot  weather,  syringe  a 
few  evenings  with  soft  soapy  water. 

Apricots. — These  are  the  worst  crop  we  have  had  for  years, 
very  little  blossom  showing  this  spring  ;  consequently  the  tree® 
are  making  exuberant  growth,  which  will  have  to.  be  rectified 
in.  early  autumn  by  root-pruning.  Little  can  be  dome 
at  present  beyond  cutting  away  the  secondary  growth®  and 
pinching  robust,  shoots.  A  good  wash  with  the  garden  engine 
onoe  a  week  tend®  to1  keep  the  foliage  clean,  but  this  must 
be  discontinued  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  a  net  put 
over  the  trees,  to  ward  off  the  feathered  tribe.  Set  traps  for 
wood  lice ;  pieces  of  broad-bean  stalk  a  foot  long  stuck  ini 
between  the  branches  will  entice  many,  and  should  be  examined 
early  mornings,  blowing  them  into  a  pail  of  water.  Snails, 
too,  frequently  do  a  deal  of  mischief  ;  these  must  be  looked 
for,  and  will  often  be  fonnd  hiding  behind  the  older  branches. 
See  that  the  borders  are  kept  moist,  these  quickly  drying  up 
this  time  of  the  year,  even  with  a  thick  mulch  on,  as  usually 
this  fruit  is  given  a  southern  position  where  the  sun  shines  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  during  early  this  month  there 
has  been  many  very  drying  days  with  a  north-easterly  wind. 

Strawberries. — Bed®  to  be  retained  another  year  should 
have  all  runners,  and  a  few  of  the  older  leave®  cut  off  with 
a  knife  and  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  either  flat-hoed  or) 
merely  pricked  up  with  a  garden  fork  where  they  appear  to) 
be  extra  hard.  Some  condemn  using  a,  fork  at  all,  but  in, 
these  gardens  we  always  fork  in  the  manure  early  in  April 
and  find  the  plants  are  much  benefitted  thereby,  and  do  not 
consider  Strawberries  are  such  surface  rooters'  a®  many  imagine. 
Where  plants  were  set  out  12  in.  to;  15  in.  apart  in  the  rows 
last  August,  every  other  one  should  be  chopped  out ;  those 
left  should  fruit'  for  a.  couple  of  years  and  then  be  destroyed, 
but  I  would  advise  all  who  can  secure  forced  plants  to  rely 
upon  them  for  the  main  crop,  which,  if  planted  out  before 
midsummer,  will  fruit  well  next  season.  The  crop  has  been 
enormous  this  year,  and  the  greater  part  well  harvested, 
thanks  to  the  delightful  weather  experienced  during  the  latter 
half  of  .Tune  and  the  first  fortnight  of  July. 

Bict.on,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Aethionema  grandiflora 

is,  a  charming  little  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  where  its 
panicles  of  bright  rose-pink  flowers  are  seen  to  advantage 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  time  of 
flowering  varying  considerably  according  to  environment. 
Its  favourite  situation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  exposure. to  full 
sun,  but  with  a  cool  deep  root-run,  which  can  best  be  insured 
by  planting  where  the  roots  can  run  under  the  rock-work, 
which  will  shield  them  from  the  parching  influence  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  while  tlie  herbage  enjoys  the  full  benefit-  of  then* 
light  and  warmth. 

The  plant  is  best  propagated  by  means  of  seed,  which  should 
be  sown,  soon  as  ripe,  the  young  plants  being  transferred  to 
their  permanent  quarters  the  following  spring.  Half-a-dozen 
plants  will  cover  a  square  yard  or  so  in  a  season,  and  it  is 
by  plan, tin0,  thus  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  best  demon¬ 
strated.  A.  J.  MacSelf. 

Formby. 
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Adiantum  macrophyllum  albo-striatum. 

This  iis  a  truly  unique  Fern,  forming  an  exception,  to  all 
others  by  the  several  colours  seem  at,  one  time  in  a  single 
plant.  The  fronds  when  young  are  of  a  rose-pink  shade.  They 
then  gradually  develop1  with  age  to  pale  green,  when  the  pinnae 
are  also  blotched  and  striped  with  white.  The  stalks  are  of  a. 
dark  chestnut-brown. 

Adiantum  maorophyllusi  originally  belongs  to'  the  West 
Indies.  The  variety  albo  'striatum,  however,  found  birth  in 
ai  provincial  nursery  among  a>  batch  of  seedlings  in  1889. 
Although  the  spores  are  said  toi  be  highly  fertile,  and  a  good 
means  of  reproduction,  sul>divisdon  seems  easier  under  most 
circumstances,  and  is  certainly  surer  urder  any. 

Small  plants  of  this  variety  have  a  greater  appearance  than 
larger1  ones.  When,  grown  in  3-in.  and  4-in.  pots — 4-in.  prefer¬ 
ably — they  are  exquisite,  to  say  nothing  of  their  extraordinary 
usefulness  either  for  purposes  of  edging  or  for  genera!  deco¬ 
rative  utility. 

The  plants  grow  quickly  when  given  proper  treatment,  which 
is  similar  to  most  other  species  of  Adiantums — Maidenhairs  foir 
instance — though  not  relishing  so  cool  a  temperature  ag 
the  example  often  experiences  during  the  resting  season .  A 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  is,  appropriate  to  its  healthy  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  natural  exuberance  and  the  remarkable  blending  shades 
of  the  fronds  make  the  variety  deserving  of  a  higher  place  ini 
the  fernery  than  it  at  present  occupies. 

James  P.  Dickson. 


Making  New  Strawberry  Plantations. 

As  the  time  of  preparation  for  new  plantation®  is  at  hand,  a 
few  remark®  upon  the  subject  will  not,  be  inopportune.  Differ¬ 
ence  of  opiiniom  exists1  as  to  the  duration  of  a  Strawberry  bed, 
but  I  think  soil  and  locality  rule  this  point  more  than  theory. 
On  some  soils  and  situations  a,  bed  may  keep1  on  producing 
excellent  fruit  year  after  year ;  on  .  others  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  retain  a  plantation,  after  the  second  or  third  s'eason — • 
in  fact,,  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  ground  to  d'o  so.  Where  a 
large  supply  of  delicious  fruit  is  required,  considerable  space 
is,  occupied  by  it ;  therefore  it  i®  desirable  that,  a  full  crop 
should  be  obtained  from  eveiy  plant.  The  earliest  and  best 
fruit  are  from  young  plantations— that  is,  those  which  were! 
planted  the  previous  autumn,  and  never  retain  a  quarter  after 
the  third  year.  The  Strawberry  thus  follows  in  rotation,  other 
crops!  in  the  kitchen  garden.  New  beds  may  follow  early 
Peas  and  Potato®;  and  Broccoli  succeeds  the  old  one®,  which 
are  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  This,  may  bet 
considered  a  wasteful  practice  by  some,  but  I  do  nob  find  it  so  ; 
on,  the  contrary,  I  think  the  new  beds  far  exceed  the  old, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  to  ensure  success,  with 
plantations,  close  attention  must  be  given  to  securing  the  young 
plants  in  the  best  condition  ;  also  to  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  their  reception,  so  that  they  may  be  put  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready. 

The  site  and  the  plants  should  be  ready  for  planting  out 
during  the  second  week  in  August,  as1  there  is  then  a  long 
season  for  them  to  grow  and  become  well  established  before 
winter  sets  in.  If  the  plantation  follow®  early  Pea,®,  as  soon 
as  they  are  all  gathered  the  ground  should  be  cleared  and  given 
a  dressing  of  burnt-  refuse'  and1  manure  and  trenched.  The 
Strawberry  -delight®  in,  a-  deep  tilth,  which  is  even  more  desir¬ 
able  than  a,  rich  staple,  a®  manure  can  be  applied  to  the  surface 
afterwards.  Thei  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  encourage 
a,  firm,  hardy  growth  of  both  roots  and  leaves  and  well-ripened 
crowns,  such  a®  will  withstand  frost  and  snow  with  impunity. 

The  layer®,  asi  soon  a®  they  can  he  obtained,  are  pegged 
into  small  pot®,  and  when  sufficiently  rooted,  and  before  they 
become  pohbound,  should  be  severed  from  the  parent  plants, 
carried  straight  to  the  site  prepared  for  them,  and  planted 
out  to  voitt'c,  18  in.  a, part  and  the  same  distance  from  plant 
to  --lant  in  ftp  row®  top  weather  is  drv  a  good  watering' 


should  be  given  to-  each  plant,  and  a  little  later  on  the  so 
made  firm  by  treading. 

The  surface  between  the  rows  should'  be  occasionally  stirre 
with  the  Dutch,  hoe,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  runner. 
When  planted  the  above  distance  apart,  there  is  no  room  ft 
any  other  crop  between.  I  do  not  approve  of  croppino1  V 
tween  Strawberries'  at  -any  time.  Immediately  after  the  fin 
crop  of  fruit  is  gathered  every  other  row  should  be  taken  ou 
leaving  the  rows  3  ft.  asunder,  the  plants  remaining  the  aarnj 
as  before  in  the  row®.  Bunnera  and  litter  are  then  cleared  of 
mulching  with  manure  being  deferred  until  the  followin 
spring.  If  manure  is  given,  in  the  autumn  a  too  suceuler 
growth1  often  follows,  which  doe®  not,  mature,  and  consequent! 
often'  lead®  to  barrenness.  The  varieties  which  succeed  hei 
are  Royal  Sovereign,  Vicomtess'e  Hericart  de  Thury,  Leade 
and  Latest,  of  All.  For  continuing  the  supply  as  long  as  po 
sable,  some  of  the  latest  varieties  should  be  grown,  on  a  nort, 
border  or  the  coolest  part  of  the  garden,  so  long  as  it  is  nc 
shaded  by  trees.  J.  W.  J. 


.  Baptisia  australis. 

is  a  plant  that  should  find  its  way  into  every  herbaoeou 
border,  it  being  extremely  attractive  both  in,  growth  and  bloon 
It  make®  a,  sturdy  and  shapely  bush,  capable  of  siupportin 
itself  without  the  aid  of  stake  or  string,  while  its  long  raceme 
of  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue — a  colour  alway 
acceptable  and  useful.  It  isi,  moreover,  a  plant  that  can  b 
depended  upon  to  remain  where  it  is  wanted,  for,  while  bein 
perfectly  hairdy,  it,  is  not  prone  to  wander  beyond  its  allotie 
space,  although  ea-sy  of  propagation  by  division,  of  the  root 
stock.  a.  J.  MacSelf. 

Foroiby. 


The  Transvaal  Marguerite  (Dimorphotheca 

Eckloni). 

Though  this  beautiful  composite,  which  grows  in  the  Tram 
va,al  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  ft,.,  is  described  in  the  nurser 
catalogues  as  a  greenhouse  perennial,  growing  to  a  height  c 
18  in.,  and  flowering  in  spring,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  som 
of  the  readers!  of  TAe  Gardening  World  toi  know  that  it  sue 
ceeds  well  in'  the  'Open  garden  here,  where  we  have  a  nic 
bushy  clump,  which  has  been  flowering  freely  for  fully  a  mont 
past,  and  promises  to  continue  to  do  so'  for  some  time  to  come 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  clump'  has  seventeen  expandet 
flowers,  and  a,  large  number,  of  buds. 

To  produce  this,  some  seeds  were  sown,  in  pots  in  the  latte 
part  of  last  spring  too  latei  to>  flower  during  that  year.  Tli 
seeds  quickly  germinated ;  the  potsi  were  kept  in  an  ordinar 
living  room,  and  given  plenty  of  air  and1  light  and  well  watered 
placing  them  outside  during  fine  days.  They  grew  rapidly 
and  when  about  18  in.  toi  2  ft,,  high,  which  they  attained  a 
the  latter  end  of  January  or  the  early  part  of  February,  the; 
began  to  branch  towards  the  top.  In  the  early  part  of  Marc! 
they  were  planted  out,  as  a  clump,  some  ten  or  twelve  plants! 
in  the  border  in  a  somewhat,  sheltered  position,  protected  fron 
the  ea,st  and  north  winds,  when  they  at  once  began  to  brand 
more  freely,  producing  abundant,  buds,  and  growing  to  i 
height  of  about  4  ft. 

For  outdoor  culture  the  plant  seems  more  suited  than  foQ 
indoors,  for  the  flowers  deb’ght  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
and  the  blue  tint  of  the  under  side,  of  the  ray  florets,  as  re 
fleeted  strongly  through  them,  together  with  the  golden,  anther! 
of  the  disc  florets,  become  more  deeply  golden  in  the  -strong 
sunlight,  which  is  only  got  in  the  open  garden. 

I  write  a, bout  t-hisi  lovely  flower  in,  the  hope  that,  the  plan! 
may  be  more  frequently  grownl  out-of-doors  than  seems  to  be 
the  case  at  present.  '  Ethel  M.  Jackson. 


Readers’  Competition.- — Particulars  of  weeklv  prize  see 
■entre  page. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Roses  at  Cheshunt. 

Some  little  time  agoi  we  had  the  pleasure 'of  a  hurried  run 
uud  the  fine  collection  of  Roses  grown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
>n,  The  Old  Nurseries1,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  and  found  much  to 
j ter est  us,  but  the  time  was  all  too  short  to  thoroughly 
amine  Roses  as  they  should  be.  Most  of  those  we  mention 
!ere  grown  under  glass;  for  early  work,  but  we  also  inspected 
•me  of  the  cultures  grown  in  the  open  air. 

An  interesting  Rose  was  that  named  Snowdon,  belonging! 
the  Bourbon,  section,  being,  in  fact,  a  sport  from  J.  B.  M. 
imm.  The  flowers  of  the  last  named  are  of  a  pale  salmon- 
uk,  but  the  sport  under  notice  has  dowel’s  of  a  delicate 
iiuh  white.  The  blooms  are  of  a  large  size  and  cup-shaped, 
itli  the  petals  beautifully  revolute  at  the  edges,  as  shown 
i  our  illustration  of  this  variety  taken  at  the  nurseries.  Like1 
s  parents,  the  flowers  are  fully  double'  and  very  Arm,  which! 
lakes'  it  a  little  difficult  to  keep  late  in  the  season  when  the 
eather  is  wet  for  any  considerable  time,  because  this  variety, 
ke  others  of  the  section,  usually  blqom  till  a,  very  late  period 
ter  they  have  once  commenced.  The  flowers  are  also  agree- 
oly  scented.  The  variety  responds  very  readily  to  pot  cul- 
11  e,  and  may  therefore  be  had  for  use  quite  early  in  the 
;ascn.  The  illu.-tiation  shews  the  dwarf  habit  of  the. plant 
id  its  free-flowering  character. 

We  were  also  much  taken  with  that  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea 
ady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  with  lively  madder-rose  flowers,  fading 
i  a  silvery  sheen  towards  the  edges"  and  on  the  reverse  of  the 
etals.  Our  illustration  of  a  bloom  of  this  variety  shows  its 
laracterirtic  form,  the  cup-shaped  centre  being  surrounded 
y  a  number  of  broad  petals,  which  become  leflexed  a-s  the 
ewer  expands.  The  plant  is  of  free  and  vigorous  growth, 
id  promises  to  become  a  favourite  with  cultivators'.  Thel 
diage  of  this  variety  is  also  amply  developed,  and  of  a  rich 
eep  green  colour.  It  is,  yet  practically  a  new  Rose,  and  net 
sry  much  known  amongst  cultivators. 

Another  beautiful  Rose  with  which  we  were  veiy  much  taken 
as  Souvenir  de  William  Robinson,  a,  Tea  variety,  with  conical 
uds.  possessed  of  a  charming  combination  of  colours,  includ- 
lg  red,  yellow,  white,  and  purple.  These  vary  under  varying 
editions,  depending  upon  whether  they -are  grown  under' 
lass  or  out  of  doors,  but  in  any  case  we  think  it  a  charming 
ose  in  the  half-expanded  stage.  A  vigorous  H.P.  Rose  is 
lat  named  Cherry  Ripe,  a  cross  between  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant! 
ad  Helen  Keller.  It  has  gone  hack  very  decidedly  to  the 
P.  type,  and  has  got  veiy  vigorous.  It  is  a  new  variety, 
waver,  'and  not  yet  much  known.  David  Harum  isi  an 
merican  variety  with  conical  blooms  of  very  large  size  while 
i  ill  in  the  bud,  and  of  a  soft  silvery  rose'.  Better  known  is 
adunei  Ho  ’te,  a  massive  Tea  Rose,  with  soft  yellow  flowers, 
f  recent  introduction  is  the  Hybrid  Tea  Florence  Pemberton, 
ith  pale  salmon  flesh-coloured  flowers  of  large  and  conical 
tape  while  still  in  the  bud  stage.  The  young  foliage  is 
I  'd,  thereby  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  variety.  When  it 
Its  become  very  widely  disseminated1  it  will  become  a  popular 
i  dilution  Rose.  For  the  past  few  years  and  this  year  we  have 
sen  some  charming  blooms  of  it  at  the  Rose  shews. 

Rambler  Roses  are  very  plentiful  and  in  great  variety.  A 
panning  Angle  variety  is  Blush  Rambler,  with  large  flowers', 
ding  to  a  silvery-white  in  the  centre,  and  produced  in  large 
lunches.  Another  new  Rose  scarcely  at  all  known  is  Snow- 
orm,  scarcely  a  rambler,  however,  but  a  cross  between  a  dwarf 
olyantha  and  the  Musk  Rose.  The  variety  is,  however,  a 
rpetual  bloomer,  witli  flowers  varying  from  flesh  to  white.' 
jea  Rambler  was  again  in  good  form — indeed,  better  than 
lien  we:  saw  it  last  year,  some  of  the  plants  being  12  ft. 
ish.  It  does  better  outside  than  under  glass,  producing 
I rierht  salmon-pink  flowers  in  large  trusses.  It  has  very  long' 
|  aflets  and  red  petioles,  the  foliage  thus  giving  an  interest 
■-the  plant.  A  very  charming  variety  of  climbing  habit  is 
osa  wichuriana  rubra,  with  single  red  flowers,  differing  only 
:  om  the  typical  white  form  in  colour.  The  small  and  flossy 


leaves  are  sufficiently  handsome  to  make  an  ornamental  sub¬ 
ject,  even  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  which  in  this  instance  are 
produced  in  large  bunches.  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy 
Perkins  are  now  so  well  known  and  admired  that  description 
is  unnecessary. 

Rosa  rugosa  repens  alba,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  a  curious 
form,  having  twisted,  curled,  drooping,  and  otherwise  con¬ 
torted  stems,  reminding  one  of  a  Japanese  pigmy  tree.  This 
habit  is  natural  to  it,  but  when  a  large  bush  has  been  formed 
in  the  open  ground  the  twisted  character  can  only  be  seen,  on 
close  examination.  The  white  flowers  are  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  as  may  be  seen  by  leferenee  to  the  illustration  in  The 
Gardening  World,  Ycl.  XX.,  page  464.  It  will  become  popular 


Hybrid  Bourbon  Rose  Snowdon. 


for  planting  in  the  form  of  banks  in  the  Rose  garden,  where 
the  bushes  may  be  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  form. 
Another  beautiful  Rambler  of  free  and  easy  habit  is  Psyche, 
with  pink  flowers,  produced  in  large  bunches,  and  therefore 
suitable  as  a  companion  for  Crimson  Rambler.  The  plants 
were  10  ft.  high,  and  very  floriferoua  Carmine  Pillar  is  a 
climbing  Rose,  although  not  correctly  described  as  a  Rambler, 
Xo  Pillar  Rose  can  be  mere  effective  in  the  open  grounds  than 
this  showy  single  variety,  which  is  perfectly  hardy. 

A  very  distinct  Rose  is  that  named  Ncella  Nabbonand,  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  with  dark  purple  flowers  tinted  with  scarlet 
outside.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  new  getting  better  known, 
and  is  giving  satisfaction  as  a  dwarf  Rose.  A  very  pretty  Tea 
Rose  for  garden  decoration  is  Elise  Fugier,  with  massive 
conical  pale  yellow,  buds,  and  amply  fragrant  from  the'  time 
they  are  half  expanded. 

For  many  years  past  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  have1  been,  noted 
for  the  encouragement  they  have  given  garden  Roses,  and 
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they  are  still  as  enthusiastic  in  getting  together  all  of  the 
most  interesting-  subjects  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Besides  double  and  semi-double  Roses,  they  also  cultivate  a 
considerable  number  of  the  species  imported  directly  from 
their  wild  habitats.  Rosa  macrophylla  is  notable  for  the 
thorny  character  of  its  stems,  but  the  single  and  decidedly 
pink  flowers  measure  3f  in-  across.  We  think  some  good 
garden  Rosie®  might  be  developed  from  this  species.  Rosa 
sericea  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  yellow-fruited  Rose.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  white,  and  the  large  triangular  thorn® 
are  quite  crimson — at  least,  in  their  early  stages.  R.  x  an  thin  a 
has  large  yellow  flowers,  with  a.  golden  base,  and  foliage  re¬ 
minding  US'  somewhat  of  the  Scotch  Rose,  only  the  leaflets  are 
larger.  More  closely  allied  to  the  last  named,  and,  indeed, 
often  reckoned  a  variety  of  it,  is  R.  altaioa,  which  ha;si  large 
white  'and  single)  blooms,  produced  in  great  abundance. 

For  some  years  past  the  variegated)  variety  of  R.  wichuraiana 
has  been  grown'  here,  and  we  have  never  seen  the  foliage  finer 
than  on>  this  occasion,  being  a  mixture  of  cream,  red,  and 
green.  R.  hispida  also  comes  close  to1  the  Scotch  Rose,  hut 
has  orea.my-yellow  flowers  with  a  golden  base,  and  the  very 
numerous  spines  arei  reduced  to  coarse  bristles,  reminding  one 
of  Robinia  hispida.  An  interesting  hybrid  is  that  named 
Thusnelda,  having  large,  nearly  double,  blush-pink  flower’s 
produced  throughout  the  season.  It  is  one  of  the  hybrids)  of 
R.  rugosa,  and  is  notable  for  the  leaflets  being  nearly  orbicular. 
Allied  to>  this  is  another  hybrid  of  the  same  type,  and  nowi 
getting  widely  distributed  ini  gardens.  We  refer  to  Blanche 
Double  de  Coubert,  with  very  large,  semi-double  white  flowers, 
deliciously  scented,  and  produced  at  intervals  throughout  the 
summer.  The  single  Scotch  Rose  was  also-  grown:  here.  Nor 
cam  we  omit  R.  alpina  pyrenaica,  with  long  and  beautiful  rosy 
buds.  R.  sinica  Anemone  Mr.  Paul  thinks  to  he  a  hybrid  of 
R.  sinica  with  the  Dog  Rose.  The  blooms  measure  4  in', 
across,  sometimes  more.  The  beautiful  Leuehtstern  is  now 
well  known,  and  a.  very  charming  single  Rose,  varying  from, 
rose  to'  White  in  the  centre. 

In  going  through  the  grounds  we  noted  a  fine  early  summer 
flowering  shrub1  in  Genista  pendula),  with  golden-yellow  flowers 
produced  in  great  profusion.  It  would  seem  rather  paradoxical 
to  speak  of  Syringa  japcnica  as  a  Lilac,  seeing  that  it  has  large 
panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers,  like  those  of  a  Privet ; 
nevertheless,  it  is)  ai  Lilac.  In  one  of  the  houses  was  a  large 
and  weill-flowered  plant  of  the  little  known  Lonicera  Hilde- 
biandtii,  with  pale  yellow’  flowers,  deepening  to  a  rich  yellow 
with  age,  and  6  in.,  long. 

Mr.  Paul,  jun.,  interests  himself  very  largely  in  all  that 
pertains  to  Roses,  but  at  present  he  is  carrying  out  some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  with  artificial  manures.  Me  can  only 
as  yet.  refer  to  this  matter  in  a  general  way,  as  the  experiments 
are  by  no1  means  yet  concluded.  There  are  some  facts  which 
may  be  stated.  Sulphate)  of  magnesia  gives  a  decidedly  glau¬ 
cous  tone  to  the  foliage  in  all  cases  where  it  is  applied.  Iron 
induces'  the  leaves  to  become  of  a  dark  or  blackish-grey  green. 
Common  salt  helps  the  growth  of  the  plants,  hut)  does  not] 
seem  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  foliage.  Sulphate  of  lime)  and 
magnesia  give  strong  growth  and  glaucous  foliage.  Messrs. 
Paul  have  a  Rose  manure  which  always  gives  good  growth, 
and  is  largely  employed  in  the  culture  of  Roses  here. 


Fruit  Sales  at  Blairgowrie. — Fruit  buyers  are  now  coming 
about  the  district,  and  prices  are  quoted  at  from  £25  to  £28 
for  Raspberries  and  £18  to  £20  for  Strawberries.  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son,  ironmonger,  has  started  fruit  preserving  works  in  Jessie 
Street. 

*  *  * 

The  Valley  Gardens,  Harrogate.-  There  is  some  rumour 
of  opening  the  tea-house  in  these  gardens  for  the  sale  of  tea  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  but  some  of  the  local  people  object  to  it. 
on  the  score  that  it  would  disconcert  the  charm  and  peace  of 
the  locality.  They  think  that  the  drinking  of  tea  and  the 
eating  of  cakes  would  be  a  spectacle  that  would  be  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  frequent  the  gardens  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  The  practice  would  be  considered  a  copy  of  our 
Continental  neighbours 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Iris  orientalis  gigantea. 

At'  the  present'  season,  when,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
German  Flag  and  allied  species  of  bearded  Irises  are  passing 
out'  of  bloom,  it  is  interesting  to  turn,  to  these,  which  may  be 
regarded  one  of  the  giants  of  its  kind.  In  many  gardens  it 
appears  relatively  dwarf,  though  of  stronger  growth  than  the 
German  Iris,  but  when  growing  in  suitable  soil  it  grows  a  full 
yard  in.  height.  The  sword-shaped  leaves  are  narrow,  con¬ 
sidering  their  great  length  and  uprightness,  so  that  they  dc 
not  take  up  much  space  in  proportion  to  their  great  length, 
Each  stem  bears  from  three  to  five  of  its  large  and  luuidsoim 
flowers.  These  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  anc 
conspicuous  gold  and  yellow  blotch  on  the  falls.  The  claw  i 
of  a  paler  shade  of  yellow,  hut  this  is  mostly  hidden  by  tin 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc.  (See  p.  593.)J 


other  parts  of  the  flower.  In,  wide  'herbaceous  borders  thi 
would  form  a  suitable  subject  for  the  third  or  fourth  liu 
from  the  front.  Those  who  have  the  convenience  of  a  lak 
in  their  grounds  would  also  have  an  excellent  subject  li¬ 
ma, king  clumps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  which  wool 
greatly  enhance  the  natural  effect.  The  plant  is  of  the  easie- 
cultivation,  and  may  be  increased  by  division,  though  estal 
lisiied  and  flowering  specimens  should  not  be  disturbed,  excel 
at  long  intervals. 

Kniphofia  rufa. 

The  common  Torch  Lily  and  its  varieties  are  familiar  object 
in  most  gardens1,  and  a  great'  number  of  gardeners  seem  t 
rest  contented  with  the  same,  considering  that  those  wine 
produce  smaller  heads  or  racemes  are  not  to1  he  considerej 
in,  the  same  light.  Indeed,  I  have  found  some  that  look  upo 
the  smaller  flowered  but  pretty  specie®  as  unworthy  of  a  place 
seeing  that  we  have  such  tine  forms  in,  the  common  out 
After  all,  however,  the  very  massiveness  of  the  common  Toro 
"Lily  makes  it  desirable  to  have  some  variation  in  the  mor 
slender-growing  specie®,  which  have  been  recently  introduce1 
from  some  part  of  South  Africa.  Iv.  rufa  comes  fiorn  tb 
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Orano-e  River  Colony,  and  lias  dusky  red  flowers,  presently 
becoming  of  a  clear  scarlet  when  in  perfection,  and  fading 
to  pale  yellow  for  some  time  previously  to  passing  out  of 
blooui.  The  stems  are  slender,  varying  from  2  J-  ft.  to  31,  ft. 
in  height,  and  accompanied  by  slender  three-edged  leaves  that 
form  only  a  moderately  close  mass  around  the  stems.  .  This 
enables  other  plants  to  be  grown  amongst  them  if  considered 
necessary.  At  all  events,  the  plant  does -not,  form  such  anj 
inconveniently  dense  mass  as  the  common  one,  and  therefore 
forms  a  pleasing  change.  A  more  important  feature  is  that  it 
continues  flowering  with  almost  unbroken  continuity  from  June 
till  frost  or  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  growth. 


Jeranium  armenum. 

The  true  Geraniums  would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  modern  cultivators1,  but  several  of  them 
are  capable  of  producing  very  fine  effects  in  the  border.  Their 
hardiness  is  also  sufficient  to  warrant  them  being  placed  in 
the  borders,  where  soi  many  tilings  are  required  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  G.  armenum  is  rather  a  strong  grower,  with 
large  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  all 
other  species  to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  select  collections. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  purple-red,  with  a  black  centres 
which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  amongst  other  kinds,  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  resemble  what  we  have,  in  G  phaeum 
If  increase  is  required,  the  plant  can  be  lifted  in,  March  a.ndi 
carefully  divided,  securing  as  many  roots  as  possible  with, 
each  piece  of  the  crown. 

Aquilegia  chrysantha  . 

The  Columbines  have  flowered  very  finely  this  year,  am., 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  hybrids  raised  between  t-ua 
and  A.  caerulea,  I  still  look  upon  the  imported  species,  with 
its  yellow  flowers,  as  a  very  handsome  object.  One  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  this  Rocky  Mountain  plant  is  the 
Lreiat  length  of  the  spurs,  which  vary  from  l-2-  in.  to  l  in.  on 
-more,  and,  while  increasing  the  apparent  size  of  the  flowers, 
they  give  the  whole  a  very  graceful  character,  which  is  very 
!  t effing  when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  The  crowns  of  this  plant 
do  not  multiply  very  fast,  so  that  the  cultivator  must  needs 
resort  to  raising  fresh  plants  from  seeds;  There  is  no  gieat 
difficultv  in  this,  however ;  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
liability  of  the  flowers  to  get  mixed!  by  bees  when  growing 
in  proximity  to  allied  specie®.  For  this  reason  seed -bearing 
plants  might  be  selected  from  those  grown,  at  a  distance  tiom 
others  in'  order  to  retain  the  original  beauty  of  the  yellow 
flowers. 


Crambe  cordifolia.  ,  ,  , 

The  ordinary  seiakale  would  make  a  good  garden  plant, 
provided  it  attained  some  considerable  height,  in  or  ei  to  a 
stateliness  to  its  ordinarily  commonplace  white  flowers,  ihe 
glaucous  hue  of  the  leaves  gives  it  great  distinction,  but  in 
i  shape  they  are  rather  closely  similar  to  those  of  a  iorm  off 
Cabbage.  The.  leaves  of  C.  cordifolia  are  heart-shaped  and 
i  green,  so  that  to  the  ordinary  observer  they  show  little  affim  y 
with  the  Seakale.  The  flowers  are  moderate’  in  size,,  but  ex- 
ceedinely  numerous,  being  produced  in  mynads  upon  s  exn 
j  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  freely  branched  from  the  base  upwar  s. 
so  as  to  produce  a,  perfect  pyramid,  with  a,  base  O'  ■  01  0  • 

in  width.  When  grown  to  this  size,  it,  is  obvious  that  plenty 
of  room  must  be  given  it,  so,  that,  where  the  ordinary  border 
is  restricted  in,  width,  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  a  special 
bed  on  the  grass,  or  even  in  flhei  wild  garden,  for  t  io  lecep  ion 
of  this  striking  and  effective  crucifer.  The.  beauty  ot  the 
,  plant  consist®  largely  in.  its  size  and  sub-tropical  appearance, 
so  that  good  soil  should  be  selectetd  for  it,  m  oicu  o 
heighten  its  beauty  by  vigorous  growth. 


Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  atropurpureum. 

If  planted  with  discretion,  some  of  the  Tlialictrums 
are  capable  of  producing  very  distinct  effects  m  the 
herbaceous  border,  on  account  of  their  beaut  if  u  °_ia?^ 
and  the  particular  form  of  the  flowers.  .exeia,.  o 
them  are  grown,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  then  o  lage, 
but  the  flowers  in  this  instance  are  certainly  an 
additional  recommendation  to,  that  of  the  foliage.  Inc  ee  ,  ie 


leaves  can  scarcely  be  put  to  any  particular  purpose  apart 
from  the  flowers.  They  resemble  those  of  Aquilegia  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  as  the  name  implies,  but,  they  are  produced 
rather  sparingly  on  stiff,  upright  stems.  The  latter,  in  this 
instance,  are  of  a,  deep  purple,  and  in  that  respect  conform 
to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  great  bunch  of  stamens  has 
purple  filaments,  and  this  gives  the  reason  for  the  varietal 
name  applied.  After  the  outer  parts  of  the  flower  fall  away 
these  stamens  remain  for  some  considerable  time,  and  are 
certainly  very  effective.  It  is  not,  so  much  inclined  to  run  as 
some  otf  the  Thalictrum®,  but  forms  a  neat  specimen  that 
readily  can  be  adopted  in  the  border. 

Trollius  asiaticus. 

Of  the  late  flowering  species  of  Globe  Flower,  this  still 
remains  one,  of  the  most  beautiful,  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  its  flowers  and  rich  colours.  The  outer  parts  of  the 
flower  or  sepals  are  not  so  much  incurved  as  in  the  European) 
species,  but  spread  openly  like  a,  great  basin,  with  the  narrow 
and  deeper  coloured  petals  curved  over  the  centre.  Those 
who  like  variety  and  large  flowers  would  find  an  interesting 
occupation  in  raising  plants  from  seeds  which  ripen  freely. 
This  often  flowers  again  late  in,  the  season,  as  a,  good  open, 
soil  seems  to  encourage  a  vigorous  or  second  growth,  with  the 
result  that  equally  fine  flowers  are  produced  again  in  tlie 
autumn,,  when  we  get  copious  rainfall,  while  the;  weather  is  yet 
relatively  warm.  The  choicer  varieties  which  may  appeal-  inj 
the  beds,  can,,  of  course,  be  selected  for  permanent  planting. 
The  crowns  increase  moderately  fast,  but  as  they  are  closely 
interwoven  it  is  necessary  to,  be  careful  in  the  division  of  small 
plants.  A  sharp,  knife  will  enable  the  operator,  however,  to 
separate  the  crowns  without,  much  difficulty.  The  spade 
should  never  be  employed  in  dividing  this  class  of  plants. 

D.  W. 


Hints  on  Charcoal  and  Sphagnum. 

I  know  that  some  gardeners  do  not  put  very  much  value  on 
charcoal,  or  sphagnum,  for  general  potting  purposes,  but  I  have 
myself,  however,  used  it  freely  for  many  years,  mixing  it  in  the 
soil  for  various  classes  of  plants  (both  outside  and  inside),  and 
with  great  advantage  to  all  of  them.  I  think  charcoal  espe¬ 
cially  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  batch  of  compost  made  up  for 
all  plants. 

The  Orchid  family,  as  an  example,  will  thrive  splendidly  if 
potted  in  a.  mixture  of  sphagnum,  charcoal,  and  English  peat, 
first  filling  the  pots  nearly  half  full  of  crocks  for  drainage.  I 
prefer  the  home-made  charcoal — the  branches  of  Beech  and 
other  hardwood  trees — as  it  can  be  bruised  down  freely  if 
wanted  to  mix  with  the  soil  for  young  plants.  In  high  garden 
culture,  where  the  different  fruits  or  flowers  are  regularly  fed 
with  liquid  manure,  if  a  fair  proportion  of  charcoal  be  in  the 
soil  it  saves  waste,  as  it  absorbs  and  retains  the  surplus  moisture 
and  gases,  and  these  form  a  constant  fountain-head  from  which 
the  plants  can  draw  the  rich,  nourishing  food  stored  there  at 
their  leisure  and  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 

I  would  say  this  almost  necessary  ingredient  greatly  assists 
in  sustaining  the  high  pressure  culture  so,  much  demanded  from 
both  fruits  and  flowering  plants  in  these  days.  In  preparing 
a  compost  for  all  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  a  fair  proportion 
of  bruised  charcoal  and  old  dried  sphagnum,  pressed  througli  a 
half-inch  riddle,  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it.  In  gardeners’ 
language,  it  sweetens  the  soil,  and  helps  greatly  to  keep  it.  in 
that  open,  healthy  condition  so  very  important  to  all  plant  life. 
I  consider  it  good  economy  when  re-petting  Eucharis  amazonioa, 
Ferns  of  sorts,  Anthuriums,  and  several  other  plants,  to  even 
crock  the  pots  with  lumpy  charcoal,  and  cover  over  with  a  thick 
layer  of  sphagnum.  When  this  is  done,  they  do  not  require 
re-potting  annually,  as  generally  they  make  by  far  their  best 
growth  by  the  second  season,  tlieir  best  fibrous  roots  woiking 
down  freely  into  the  drainage.  If  charcoal  is  used  too  spar¬ 
ingly,  or  none  at  all,  the  soil  is  apt  to  get  clogged  a.nd  sour,  and 
naturally  the  plants  suffer  to  a.  greater  or  less  degree.  I  think 
the  good  effects  of  charcoal  and  sphagnum  are  mostly  seen  in 
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the  growing  of  all  the  Pelargonium  family,  as  they  give  the 
foliage  a  fine,  dark  green,  healthy  colour.  In  some  varieties  the 
marvellous  effects  that  are  produced  when  these  crude,  simple 
materials'  are  added  to  the  soil  are  almost  indescribable.  For 
all  kinds  of  cuttings  that  have  a,  tendency  to  damp  off,  one 
part  pounded  charcoal,  one  leaf  mould,  half  loam,  and  half 
silver  sand,  put  through  a  sieve  or  J-in.  riddle,  makes  a  splendid 
mixture  in  which  to  root  them,  and  failures  would  be  few  if  this 
mixture  was  used  oftener  for  cuttings.  The  best  foliage 
Begonias  I  have  ever  grown  were  planted  in  a.  mixture  of  two 
parts  sphagnum,  one  charcoal,  and  one  peat  and  well-rotted 
manure.  In  this  one  can  give  them  the  quantity  of  moisture 
they  “  dearly  love,”  without  giving  them  indigestion,  or,  in 
other  words,  souring  them.  J.  C.  Dick, 

The  Gardens,  Champfleurie,  Linlithgow. 


Botany  as  a  Helpful  Study. 

The  study  of  botany  as  a  meansi  of  encouraging  intelligent 
observation,  as  well  as  adding  to  hisi  knowledge,  and  thereby 
improving  a,  young  gardener’s'  chances  of  a  good  position,  hasi 
often  been  advocated.  Plant  anatomy,  I  think,  might  with 
advantage  be  left  to  the  professors,  but  everyone  may  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  plants,  embracing 
as  it  does  absorption,  respiration,  growth,  reproduction,  etc., 
while  systematic  botany  enters  so  much  into  the  work  of  a 
plant  grower  that,  only  a.  duffer  would  fail  to  appreciate  its 
value.  Admitting,  then,  the  advantage  of  a.  knowledge  of 
these  departments  of  the  science,  I  think  the  winter  evenings 
the  best  time  to  study,  and  during  summer  a  course  of  field 
botany  could  be  followed,  so  without  more  ado  I  will  describe 
an  evening  amongst  wild  flowers  in  June.  A  notebook  and 
pocket  lens,  with  a.  few  labels,  complete  the  outfit. 

As  we  walk  along  the  road  we  are  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  wild  Rose,  growing  so  clbis'e  to:  the  stone  dykes  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of  them.  In,  the  ditches 
are  Foxgloves,  Spiraea  Ulmaria,  Lathyrusi  pr&tensis,  and  L. 
palusbris  growing  up  the  sides ;  while  a  little  farther  on,  under 
the  shade  of  a  Spruce  wood,  is  noticed  a,  large  colony  of 
Geranium  pratense.  Opposite,  in  a  cornfield,  are  noticed 
some  large  white  flowers;,  showing  up  to  advantage  amongst 
the  growing  Oats.  We  must  see  it,  so  chance  being  pulled 
for  trespass,  and  find  two  plants  presumed  to  be  a,  Silene,  with 
flowers  pure  white  as  large  as  a  shilling  and  a  delicious  scent, 
and  on  arrival  at  home  reference  to  Nicholson's  Dictionary 
proves  it  to  be'  Lychnis  vespertina.  In  the  wood  may  be 
seen  an  Asperula  and  Myosotis  sylvatica. 

A  walk  of  half  a  mile  brings  us  to  a.  swift-running  stream, 
which  has  a  surprise,  it'  being  a  mass  of  green,  and  white — 
Ranunculus  aquatilis — while  a  little  farther  up  the  stream  is 
the  same  species  growing  on,  the  rocks  in  about  half  an  inch 
of  water,  looking  like  a,  Saxifrage,  so  different  is  the  foliage. 
On  the  banks',  .are  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi,  and  Habenaria,  bifolia, 
the  spikes  being  extra  fine.  One  spike  carried  twenty-one 
flowers,  the  lip  an  inch  long,  and  the  spur  nearly  twice  that! 
length,  deliciously  scented.  Going  up-stream  we  come  to  a, 
tangled  wood,  in  going  through  which  we;  startle  all  kinds  of 
game  to  such  good  purpose  that  wei  tremble  for  the  keeper’s 
vengeance  in  the  morning.  A  belt  of  Bracken,  and  then,  we 
step  on  to  the  Heather,  not  in  bloom  yet.  The  heron,  curlew, 
and  peewit,  greet  us  with  discordant  cries,  and  an  old  grouse 
gees  off  with  a  “yaw,  haw,  haw,”  as  If  lie  were  laughing  at  us. 
Flowers  are  in  profusion: — Orchis-  macula, ta,  0.  latifolia  ini 
amongst  the  Bulrushes,  and  it  has  fer  companions  Menyanthes 
trifolia, ta,  Eriopborum  polys, tachycn,  Pinguicula  vulgaris, 
Caltha,  palustris,  Ranunculus  Lingua,  and  others.  On,  the'  tops 
of  the  rocks  are  Lotus  corniculatus,  a  small  Potentilla,  the 
Wood  Violet  and  Violas. 

The  evening  is  fast  closing  in,  and  it  is  time  to  be  getting 
home.  “  What  have  you  got  for  your  trouble?  ”  asks  the  idle 
one.  “A  handful  of  flowers?”  No,  ray  friend;  the  flowers 
are  left,  but  we  have  taken  notes;  of  the  character  of  the  soil 


and  situation  of  the  plants  seen,  written  botanical  descriptions 
of  them,  to  he  compared  with  Nicholson’s  Dictionary  and  any 
errors  set  right.  We  are  also  better  able  to  distinguish  dii' 
ferent  genera,  even  though  they  belong  to  the  same  order 
We  have  found  a  new  plant  to.  us  in  Lychnis  vespertina,  an< 
have  seen,  many  plants  suitable  for  garden  ornamentation. 

H.  Arnold. 


Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

The  above  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  has  quickly  come  t 
the  front  as,  a.  useful  subject  for  various  purposes.  The  flowe 
which  we  illustrate  on  this:  occasion  was  the  premier  H.F 
bloom  in  the  amateurs’  section  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
Show  on,  the  6th  inst.,  and  was1  shown  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq 
Beanon,  Hit, chin,  Herts.  We  represent  it  just  as  it  was  show: 
in  the  stand,  except  that  the  bloom  is  very  much  reduced 
Without  actually  taking  measurement®,  we  believe  it  was  th 
largest  of  all  the  premier  blooms  in  the  show,  owing  til 


Hybrid  Perretual  Rose  Frau  Karl  Drusciiki, 


the  great  spread  of  the  broad,  reflex, ed  petals.  When  full; 
expanded,  this,  variety  is,  not  so  solid  in  the  centre  as  eithe; 
of  the  other  premier  blooms,  but,  the  broad,  snow-white  petal 
make  it  the  best,  pure  white  ini  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  sect i onl 
the  other  whites,  so-called,  being  more  or  less  tinted  witl] 
pink. 

The  var  iety  is  of  German  origin,  and  came  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  first  time  on  July  8th,  1902,  s 
that  it  has  only  had  two  years’  probation,  in.  this  country 
When  it  first  bloomed  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  after  Severn 
years’  waiting,  the  plant  made  a,  tall  and  rather  imwieldj 
bush,  and  not  till  it  wa®  propagated  did  it  show  its  suitability 
for  general  cultivation!.  In  The  Gardening  World,  Vol.  XX. 
p.  573,  we  gave  an  illustration  of  the  Rose  as  a  pot  plant  tlia 
flowered  under  glass  about  the  end  of  May.  Since  1902  i 
has  frequently  beam  shown  in  the  form  of  blooms  cut  fronl 
the,  open  ground,  while  an  expert,  amateur  Rose-grower  ha 
shown  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  first  rank  in  the  exhibitioi 
stand.  New  that,  the  raisers  have  a  pure  white  variety  in  thi,, 
section,  possibly  improved  forms  can  be  raised  from  it. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Add  to  these  retired  Leisure,  that  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  Milton. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

1  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
(  ip  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
}  ie  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
!  t  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
dgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
I  ,  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
■  nt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
)  tCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 

)  (t.her  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
\  msidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
( ,ay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
/  ews ;  HINTS  OF  PRACTICAL  INTEREST  to  gar- 
}  eners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 

lccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
)  sually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

)  I  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 
?  gardening  PROPER.  Letters  should  be 
ldressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Comfeti- 
)  on,’’  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
)  i  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  nest  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
>lateS  have  appeared  in 
■ecent  numbers: — 

;  July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
OEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
)  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

}  October  3  — LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

'  Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
;  ASSEUR. 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
OSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
OUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

(  February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
'  LOXINIAS. 

:  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
>  USSELLIANA. 

ay  7.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

\  me  4. -CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

Upy  16;— RDSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

(  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
( lhlishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

PYRUS  SCHEIDECKERI. 
ext  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

1DONTOGLOSSUMS  AT  OAKWOOD. 
The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
ompetition  was  awarded  to  “James 
.  Dickson,”  for  his  article  on  “  Three 
oliage  Plants  of  recent'  Introduction,” 
.  581. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Old  Warden  Park. 

The  above  ancient  estate  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  low  sandhills  run¬ 
ning  through  Bedfordshire,  and  much  sur¬ 
rounded  by  woods  and  park  trees,  some  of 
which  are  evidently  of  great  age  and  saw 
the  light-  when  gardening  was  in  a  much  less 
advanced1  stage  than  it  is  to-day.  The  visi¬ 
tor,  on  approaching  Old  Waiden  Park,  the 
seat  of  Col.  Shuttleworth,  passes  through  a 
small  village  of  houses  belonging  to  the 
estate,  and  forming  quite  a  model  for  country 
cottages,  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with  in 
the  various,  counties  which  we  pass  through. 
The  cottage®  are  built  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  allow  of  a,  good  garden  behind  each  or 
more  or  less  surrounding  the  house',  and  are 
enclosed  in  the  near  distance  by  the  woods 
which  crown  the  low  hills. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  passing 
through  the  grounds  in  company  with  Mi'. 
W.  C.  Moidrae,  the  gardener,  who  has  been 
on,  the  estate  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  In 
the  Rose  garden,  which  was  only  planted 
about  two-  years  ago',  we  noted  some  very 
florifewus  beds  of  several  of  the  Roses  of 
recent  introduction.  Madame  Abel  Cbat- 
tenay,  a  Hybrid  Tea  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  was  flowering  most  profusely  with 
bloom’s  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  across  of  a  bright 
salmon-pink.  The  well-known  Mrs.  Edwaid 
Mawlt.y,  with  rose-pink  flowers  shaded  with] 
white,  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  bedding 
purposes.  Two  small  beds  were  filled  with 
1,200  plants  of  Papa  Gontier,  another  Tea 
Rose,  also  in  splendid  form. 

We  were  greatly  interested  ini  the  tall 
trees  forming  the  pleasure  grounds  of  this 
rustic  seat-,  and  noted  the1  trunks  oif  some 
English  Elms  in  their  last  stages  of  decay 
that  must  have  been  planted  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  have  now  lost,  their  tops. 
Some  trees  of  the  Wych  Elm  (Ulmus  mon- 
tana,),  60  ft,,  to  80  ft.  high,  are  still  in 
robust  vigour,  and  displayed  their  charac¬ 
teristic  trait,  of  throwing  out  in  a  straggling 
sort  of  way  enormous  limbs,  each  of  which 
would  make  a  respectable-sized  tree.  Quite 
a  o-iant  in  its  way  was  Picea  excefsa  rianbra-si- 
liana,  about  9  ‘ft.  high,  and,  as  far  a®  we 
remember,  the  tallest-  we  have  seen  of  this 
phnny  variety.  The  ordinary  Norway 
Spruce,  however,  not  very  far  off,  and  planted 
at  sufficiently  remote  intervals,  shot  up  to 


the  height  of  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  the  form  of 
pyramids  feathered  to  the  ground,  and  form¬ 
ing  objects  of  great  beauty  when,  so  planted. 
Weare  accustomed  to  see,  this-  tree  confined 
to  plantations  where  the  trees  are  so  crowded 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber  that 
all  the  lower  branches  get  killed  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  The  Honey  Locust  formed 
a  tree  about  45  ft.  high,  and  the  Sugar  Maple 
ran  up  to  60  ft;.,  making  a  finer  specimen 
than  we  usually  see- in  the  case  of  this  hardy 
American  species. 

Some  of  the  Portugal  Laurels  have 
evidently  been  planted  for  a,  great  many 
years',  for  one,  single  specimen  when  spaced 
round  about  was  found  to  measure  45  yards 
in  circumference,  forming  an,  immense, 
dome-shaped  mass  of  foliage  in  full  bloom, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Skim- 
mia  japonic-a,,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  was  also 
a,  giant,  in  its  way,  as  we  usually  see  this  in 
the  form  of  hushes  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high. 
Numerous  specimens  of  the  Chinese  Juniper 
and  other  conifers  of  that,  class:  formed  speci¬ 
mens  about  40  ft.  high. 

In  the  lower  part,  of  the  grounds  wei  noted 
a  sunk  informal  garden,  with  a,  flower  bed¬ 
ding  design  in  the  centre,  on  the  outskirts 
of  which  vegetation,  began,  to  ascend  in  the 
form  of  shrubs,  with  taller  trees  behind  those 
again  tier  upon  tier,  with  a  green  background 
of  giant  Cedars.  Not  very  far  from  this 
garden  was:  a  grotto,  which  felt  very  cool 
and  agreeable  owing  to  its  shady  character. 
It  is  built,  of  Pulhamite  stone,  and  has,  the 
pockets  or  crevices  filled  with  tree  and  other 
Ferns,  thriving  beautifully.  Amongst  them 
we  noted  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Wood- 
wardia  radio  ms,  which  produced  a  young 
plant-  near  the  tip  of  each  frond.  In,  spring 
this  grotto,  is  filled  with  spring-flowering 
plants  from  the  hothouses,  and  then  forms 
a  pleasant  retreat,  more  especially  if  the 
weather  outside;  is  yet  cold  and  disagreeable. 

A  number  of  the  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii)  form  stately  specimens  70  ft.  to 
80  ft,  high,  showing  that,  they  can  make 
gigantic  trees  in  this  country  when  planted 
m-faitua, tiers  where  their  long  slender  leaders 
may  protected  from  wind,  especially- when 
growth  is  made.  Climbing  up  one  of  the 
trees,  we  noted  a  specimen  of  the  Traveller’s 
Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba),  reputed  to:  be  two 
hundred  years  old,  and*  having  a  stem  of 
enormous-  thickness,  for  a,  climber  of  this 
class.  In,  other  parts-  of  the  ground  we  came 
upon  very  old  specimens  apparently  of 
Cupreskus  lawsoniana,  erecta  viridis,  varying 

from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.,  and  even  35  ft.  m 
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height.  yet  retaining  their  characteristic  upright  habit  and 
fine  green  appearance.  Fine  specimens  of  C.  pisifera,  and  C. 
nootkatensis  stood  35  ft.  high  and  upwards.  Araucaria  im- 
bricatai  in  various  parts  of  the  ground  was  bearing  male  cones, 
some  of  the  trees  making  very  handsome  specimens. 

A  very  uncommon  Conifer  on  private  establishments  is 
Libooedrus  decurrens  ;  yet  here  we  noted  a.  fine  old  specimen 
35  ft.  high?  two  of  the  stems  of  which  had  taken  the  lead  at. 
8  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  now  constitute  two  upright  limbs 
in  close  proximity  and  quite  erect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young 
plants  which  we  usually  see.  There  is.  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
the.  golden  C'upressius  pisifera-  plumosa  aurea  20  ft.  high.  The 
Stone  Tine  of  the  Swiss  Alp®  (Pinos  Cembra)  makes  trees 
35  ft.,  to  40  ft.  high.  Sequoia,  gigantea  makes  a  tree  about 
50  ft,  high,  possibly  taller,  but  that,  we  noted  was  a  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  pyramidal  specimen.  The  golden  Osier,  Salix 
alba  vitellina,  made  itself  conspicuous  amongst  other  deci¬ 
duous  trees  by  the  golden  gleam  of  the  riper  young  shoots. 

In  the  glass-house®  a  good  crop  of  Peaches  wasi  ripe,  and  in 
another  portion  of  the  same  house  were  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  also  ripe.  The  next  house  wa.s  a  vinery  devoted  to 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Fosters  Seedling  Grapes,  bearing  good 
crops  of  ripe  fruit.  Two  other  vineries  were  in  a.  much  later 
stage  of  advancement.  -  We  next  entered  a  greenhouse  con¬ 
taining  flowering  plant®  of  Swainsonia  coronillfolia  albiflora,, 
Agapanthus,  Plumbago  capensis,  Lilies,  etc.  The  Carnation 
house  was  well  filled  with  Malmaison  and  tree  Carnations,  in¬ 
cluding  Tram  peter,  Ur  iah  Pike,  C  ecilia,  an  d  Caledonia. 
Another  house  devoted,  to  Tomato®  against  the  front,  glass 
served  to  house  a  collection  of  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaf  Pelar¬ 
goniums. 

Elsewhere  was,  a  fine  group'  of  young  plants  of  Plumbago 
eoccinea  in,  60  and  48  sized  pot®.  A  group  of  Primula  Fbr- 
'  besii  was  also1  interesting,  and  we  have  remembrance  of  the 
fact  that  a  group  of  it  sent  up  to  a  R.H.S.  meeting  at,  the 
Drill  Hall  gained  a,  Silver"  Medal  last  winter. .  Begonia  Gloire 
del  Lorraine  was  making -fine  growth  in,  another  house  and 
here  also  was  a.  fruitful  lot  of  Fillbaisket,  Tomato.  Batches  of 
Clerodendron  fall  ax  and  Poinsett! as  occupied  another’  house, 
and  rvere  making  a  fine  growth  for  autumn,  and  winter 
flowering. 

The  next  house  entered  was  a,  greenhouse  containing  a 
mixed  collection  of  Mimulus  glutinosus,  Kalanchse  flam, me, a, 
and  Lamtanas1  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
Mosquito  plant  (Moschosima,  riparium)  was  making  an  excel¬ 
lent  .  growth  in'  another  division  of  the,  range.  Here  we 
may  note  that  150  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums,  are  grown*  on 
the  establishment,  simply  for  thei  purpose  of  cutting  the  foliage 
to'  mix  with  ether  subjects,  etc.  Th,ei  Melon  house  carried 
,ai  good  crop  of  William  Tillery  and  Hero,  of  Lockinge,  two* 
old  but,  well-tried  and  very  reliable  varieties.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  house  Cucumbers  were  in  full  hearing. 

In,  passing  through  the  garden  we  noted  Viola®,  Carnation®, 
and  Pinks  in  considerable  quantity  and  variety.  Very  fine 
and  freely-flowered  Violas  were  Fairy  Queen  (white),  Pembrokel 
(yellow),  and  -T.  B.  Riding  (purple).  Sweet  Peas  formed 
hedge®  at  that  time  in  full  bloom.  Very  interesting  rvere 
the  arches  of  Rose  Crimson,  Rambler,  some  of  which  were 
arches  and  no  more,  but,  one  set  of  plants  formed  a,  large  dome 
completely  covering  and1  hiding  a  water-tank.  Grown,  out  in 
the  open,  like  this,  the  Rosie  makes  healthy  growth  and  was 
flowering  splendidly.  We- were  told  that,  the  plants  had  only 
been  put  in  the  ground  within,  the  last  two,  years. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  was  a  plantation  of  Potato  Discovery, 
covered  with  it, si  white  flowers  this  being  one  of  the  famous 
disease-resisting  Potato®.  Many  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  tree® 
around  the  kitchen  garden  quarters'  carried  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  Mr.  Mordraei  is  an  enthusiastic  Strawberry  grower, 
having  no  less  than,  thirty-three  varieties  under  his  care, 
amongst  which  we  noted  Royal  Sovereign,,  Trafalgar,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  Leader.  The  -strong  growth  of  Royal 
Sovereign,  was  notable  by  comparison  with  most,  other  varieties. 
A  veiy  large  old  Fig  on  a,  wall  covered  a,  space  of  30  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  and  wa®  quite  fruitful, 


Pyrus  Scheideckeri. 

[See  Supplement.) 

At  least  two  other  names  have  been  given  to  the  above  Crab 
in  garden®,  but  ini  all  cases  Scheideckeri  forms  part  of  the 
name.  It  has  been  made  a,  variety  both  of  P.  Matos  and  P. 
floribunda.  The  parentage  was  P.  pruniifolia,  x  floribunda, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  correctly  regarded  as  a,  variety  of  either 
of  these.  The  first  named  of  the  above  parents  bears  very 
small  Crab  Apple®,  surmounted  by  the  calyx,  and  in  this  re 
eipect  differs  from  the  Siberian  Crab,  which  iis  better  known 
in  garden®,  and  is,  a  small  Cherry -like  Apple  without  any 
sepal®  on  the  top  of  the  fruit.  P.  floribunda  is  much  better 
known,  in  gardens  than  either,  being  a  popular  subject  both 
for  cultivation  in  the  borders  and  shrubberies  and  even  on 
lawn®  where  it  is  prized  for  the  bright  crimson  of  its  unopened 
flower  buds  and  paler  blossom  afterwards,  resembling  that  of 
the  Apple  blossom.  It  is  also  popular  and  useful  for  flowering 
in  pots  for  conservatory  work  in  March  in  advance  of  those 
trees  which  bloom  later  in  the  open. 

Flavin, g  made  these  remarks  about  the  parents,  our  readers 
will  have  some  conception  of  P.  Scheideckeri,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  from  our  supplement,  is  a,  very  floriferous  Crab,  with 
bright  rosy  flowersi  of  larger  size  than  thosei  of  P.  floribunda. 
Although  a  hybrid,  the  blossom  is  followed  by  Crab  Apples 
in  great,  abundance.  The  hybrid  is  of  very  ea,?y  cultivation, 
and  may  be  put  to  a®  great  a  variety  of  purposes  a®  the 
parents  which  we  have  just  named.  Our  illustration  wa 
taken  from  a  bed  ini  the  Royal  Garden®,  Kew,  but  during  the 
last,  few  years  we  have  had  ample  evidence  that  it  is  eulti 
vated  in,  all  the  larger  nurseries  which  grow  good  collection; 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 


Hints  on  Fern  Raising. 

Failures  with  Fern  raising  are  (especially  with  the  inex 
nerienced)  only  too  numerous  to'  mention  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  tin 
most  simple',  as  well  as  interesting,  phases  of  horticulture 
Very  often  the  spores  themselves  are  at  fault,  hut,  more  oftei 
it  is,  the  material  which,  they  are  sown  in.  Absolute  eleanli 
l  ess  in  every  detail  must  bei  carried  out  to  ensure  success.  Ok 
pots  may  be  cleansed  by  dipping  in  spirits  of  salt.  The  3: 
pots  are  a  good  useful  size  to  use.  These  may  be  fill® 
three  parts  with  some  clean  material,  such  as  ashes,  or  sand 
and  then,  tilled  up*  with  broken  brown,  peat,  free  from  piece 
of  roots.  Sift,  a  little  of  the;  fine  peat  over  the  top  to  mak 
it  smooth  and  level,  then  press  firmly  down,  and  give  a  gow 
soaking  with  clean,  tap  water,  or  boiling  water  to,  make  doubl; 
sure.  This,  with  clean  sweet,  material,  will  greatly  hel 
towards  keeping  moss  off  the  surface,  which  is  the  worst,  evi 
with  Fern  raising,  the  moss  very  often,  being  taken  for  fh 
germinating  Fern  spores. 

Sow  the  spores'  very  evenly  and  thinly  on  the  top,  and  fo 
the  first,  attempt,  sow  very  thinly.  Pteris,  Lomarias,  an 
Cyrtomiums  are  very  good  useful  Ferns,  and  are  of  coinpar; 
tively  easy  culture.  These:  will  germinate  in,  a  temperatur 
of  from  65  deg.  to  80  deg.  A  small  frame  in  a  greenhous, 
would  he  a,  great  advantage,  as  they  would  be  more  to  then 
selves.  Cover  the  pots  with  a  sheet,  of  glass,  and  stand  thei 
in  saucers,  filling  the  saucers  with  water  when  the  pots  she 
signs  of  dryness.  On  no  account  water  overhead,  or  keep  tli 
pots  in  a  sodden,  condition.  Cover  with  paper  only  durin 
bright,  sunshine.  Prick  off  when  the  actual  fronds  appear  iut 
boxes  or  pot®,  when  they  may  be  treated  much  as  beddin 
plants.  For  potting  into  thumb  pots  use  a  compost  of  ha 
peat  and  half  loam  with  a  little  sand.  If  due  regard  is  pai 
to  watering,  sowing  thinly,  and  using  clean,  sweet  materia 
success  may  be  assured,  even  to  the  novice.  W.  G. 


Eastbourne  Gardeners  at  Kew.— The  members  of  the  Eas 
bourne  Horticultural  Society  had  their  outing  on  the  13th  mst 
the  rendezvous  being  Kew. 


Suwlement  to  “  Thu  GrABDiauiNci  Won  id. 
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Plants  Certificated  at  Holland 

House 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

July  12th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Oakfield  Sunrise. 

The  sepals  of  this  very  distinct  variety  are  white,  with  a, 
few  small  pale  brown  spots  on  the  centre.  The  petals  are  of 
a  peculiar  brownish-red,  passing  into  white  at  the  tips  and 
base.  The  lip  is  yellow  on.  thei  lower  half,  wdth  a  reddish- 
brown  blotch  on  the  upper  third  of  its  length  on  a  -white 
ground.  First-class  Certificate  to  R.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.,  Bank 
House,  Accrington. 

Laeliocattleya  Henry  Greenwood  Imperator. 

Thei  parentage  of  this  splendid  hybrid  variety  was  Lc.  schil- 
leriana,  x  C.  hardyana.  Tire  sepals  and  petals  are  of  soft  pink, 
though  the  latter  are  really  the  darker  of  the  two  set®.  Tire 
lip  is  crimson  with  a  purple  edge,  while  the  tube  ha®  yellow, 
white,  and  blush  shading,  with  a  central  purple  band  along 
the  interior,  while  the  outside  is  pale  and  veined  with  deeper 
rose  lines.  The  lip  is  really  the  largest  and  most  effective 
portion,  of  this  fine  flower.  First-class  Certificate  of  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Son®,  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  triumphans. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  dowiana  aurea  x  Rex.  Thei 
sepals  and  petals  are  creamy-white,  while  the  lip  is  also  pale 
or  mostly  white,  but  has  a  large  purple  blotch  on  the  lamina., 
with  an  orange  blotch  on  each  side,  while  the  interior  of  the 
tube  is.  lined  with  crimson  and  gold.  The  light  colour  of  the 
flower,  and  especially  the  shape,  is  evidently  largely  due  to 
C.  Rex.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Laelia  crispo-brosa. 

Thei  parentage  in  this  case  was  L.  crispa.  x  temebrosia,  the 
name  being  made  up  of  a  portion,  of  tire  name  of  each  of  the 
parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  blusli-coloured,  while  the 
lip  ha®  a  deep  rose  lamina,  and  the  usual  characteristic  veining 
in,  the  tube  of  the  same.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Son®. 

Saccolabium  longicalcaratum. 

The  raceme®  of  this  tiny  little  sp.ecies  are  about  3  in.  long. 
The  flowers  have  rosy  sepal®  and  petals  that  ate  very  short. 
The  lip  has  also  a.  very  small  dark  purple  lamina,,  but,  the 
long  spur  indicated  by  the  specific  name  really  dominates  the 
whole  flower,  although  of  a  pale  blush  colour.  Botanical  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  Messrs:.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Dendrobium  bellatulum. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  only  1  in,  to,  2  in.  long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  from  near  the  top,  and  are  of 
'  good  size  for  so,  small  a,  plant,  with  White  sepals,  petals,  and 
lip,  the  later  having  a  large  orange  and  scarlet  band  along 
the  centre.  Botanical  Certificatei  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons* 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Frau  Melanie  Beyrodt. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  handsome  variety  are'  white, 
and  the  lip  mostly  of  the  same  colour.  The  latter  organ,,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a.  rich  purple  lamina,  edged  with  white,  making  this 
cue  of  the  choicest  varieties  -we  have  seen  of  this  type'.  1  irst- 
class  Certificate  to-  Herr  Otto  Beyrodt,  Marienfelde,  Berlin. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Rosslyn  Variety. 

Here,  again',  we  have  a  pale  variety  of  the  large  Cattleya 
with  wdiite  sepals  and  petals,  and  lip  more  or  less  tinted  with 
pale  rose',  and  showing  the  characteristic  markings  in  the  tube 
of  the  lip.  Award  of  Merit  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.. 
W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Rose  C.  J.  Grahame. 

The  blooms  of  this  Hybrid  Tea  variety  are  cup-shaped,  very 
sweetly  scented,  and  of  rich  velvety  crimson.  This  is  certainly 
a  great  advance  upon  the  darker  coloured  varieties  which! 
have  hitherto  appeared  amongst  the  Hybrid  Teas,  and  will 


be  appreciated  by  cultivators  when  it,  gets  widely  distributed. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
co.  Down,  Ireland. 

Rose  Countess  Annesley. 

Here,  again,  werhave  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  but  in  this  instance 
of  a  light  flesh  pink  colour.  The  blooms  are  cup-shaped  and 
moderate  in  size,  but  very  beautiful.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Rose  Duchess  of  Westminster. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  rich  rose  colour,  of  beau¬ 
tiful  form,  but  fading  somewhat,  after  they  get  fully  expanded. 
It  is  also  a  Hybrid  Tea  of  great  promise.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Rose  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight. 

This  new  Rose  would  belong  to  the  Rambler  class,  and  has 
large  flowers  freely  produced  in  large  bunches,  and  bright  pink 


Gloxinia  Webb’s  New  Purple  Queen. 
(See  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete.) 


with  a  white  centre.  It,  will  be  useful  for  garden  decoration. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Cornstiles,  Twyford, 
Hants. 

Alpinia  Sauderae. 

In  this  we  have  a  plant  that  to  some  extent  recalls'  the 
Hedychium,  but  ini  its  variegation,  moire  particularly  Plirynium 
variegatum.  In  this  instance  the  plant  is  of  much  more  easy 
cultivation,  grows  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  the  stems  are  amply 
furnished  with  linear  leaves  of  a  bright  green,  freely  striped 
with  white.  A  large  plant  of  it  is  therefore  a  very  handsome 
object,  and  will  make  a,  useful  stove  foliage  subject.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Glaucium  flavum  tricolor. 

This  variety  of  the  Horn  Poppy  has  flowers  of  an  intense 
coppery-red,  with  a  darker  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
It  will  make  a,  useful  subject  for  ordinary  culture  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Begonia  Margaret  Gwillim. 

The  flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  of  massive  pro¬ 
portions,  with  broad,  wavy  petals  of  a  clear  yellow,  arranged 
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round  a  single  centre,  and  therefore  of  the  first  water  as  far 
as  structure  is  concerned.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  A.  LI. 
Gwillim,  New7  Eltham,  Kent. 

Carnation  King  Solomon. 

In  tixisi  we  have  a  border  variety  that  would  be  classed  as 
a  fancy  amongst  the  yellow  ground  varieties.  The  flower's  are 
of  large  size,,  good!  form,  and  flaked  with  scarlet  and  crimson 
on  ai  yellow  ground.  Award  of1  Merit  to  Mr.  James.  Douglas, 
Eden, side,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Carnation  Glowworm. 

The  flowers  in,  this  instance,  are  of  rich  scarlet  and  beautiful 
form.  It  would  be  classed  amongst  the  border  Carnations,  a® 
it,  is  of  compact  habit  and  growth,  quite  hardy,  and  produces 
freely  its  richly-coloured  flowers.  Award  of  Merit  to*  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

Carnation  Lady  Linlithgow. 

Here  again  we  have  a,  border  variety  of  a  dark  rose  colour. 
The  petals  are  bread  and  smooth,  and,  though  handsome,  the 
flowers  have  the  failing  of  many  modern  kinds  of  lack  of  any 
decided  scent.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  useful  for  border  deco¬ 
ration  and  cut,  flowers,  being  in  the  best  form  of  the  raiser, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Warren  House, 
Hayes,  Kent,  who  received  a,n.  Award  of  Merit, 

Begonia  Canopus. 

The  blooms  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  of  large  size,  with 
broad  petalsi  of  rich  yellow.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  B.  B. 
Davis  and  Son®,  Yeovil. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Strawberry  The  Latest. 

The  fruits  of  this  new  variety  are  of  very  large  size,  of  a 
rich  crimson  and  broadly  conical  or  slightly  flattened,  but 
never  at  all  narrowed  to  a,  thin  edge.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fruit 
of  large  average  size  and  of  a  rich  colour  and  fine  flavour. 
The  important  fact  about  the  variety  is  that  not  a  fruit  of  it; 
was  ripe,  till  after  July  1st,  so,  that  it  is!  one  of  the  latest 
varieties  in  cultivation.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Last  on 
Bros.,  Bedford. 

Raspberry  Champion. 

The  fruits,  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  rich  red,  of 
fine  flavour,  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  It  reminded 
usi  considerably  of  the  well-known  variety  Superlative,  though 
the  fruit,  may  even  he  larger.  Award  of  Merit,  to  Mr.  George! 
Pen, will,  .80,  High  Street,  Totnes,  Devon. 


The  Yuccas. 

Amongst,  the  plants  cultivated  in  English  gardens  few  are 
more  distinct  and  striking  than  the  Palm  Lily  or'  Adam’, si 
Needlei,  as;  the  Yuccas  are  sometimes  called.  Although  with 
few  exceptions,  these  North  American  plants  have  no  claim  to 
be  called  graceful  or  pretty,  their  beauty  is  undeniable;  like 
that  of  the  Hollyhock,  it  is  grand,  dignified,  and  majestic. 

When  in  flower  their  height  is  usually  doubled,  and  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  planting.  They  may  be  massed 
on  grassy  banks,  or  placed  singly  in  sheltered  bays  or  nooks1 
at,  the  sides  of  carriage  drives.  In  such  positions  they  often, 
have  the  advantage  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  shrub®,  which 
also  provide  a  background  of  greenery  for  their  noble  panicles 
of  flower.  In  the  rock  garden,  they  are  quite  at  home,  and 
are  very  useful  to  emphasise  a  bold,  jutting  piece  of  rock- 
work,  or  form  a,  contrast  to  the  small,  delicate  plants  oni  the 
ground  beneath  them.  They  are  often  used  with  good  effect 
on  terraces,  and  consort  well  with  stonework  and  other  ad¬ 
juncts  the  formal  garden. 

Several  specie®  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  especially  Y.  aloifolia.  This  attains  a  height  of  9  ft, 
or  10  ft.,  having  a  stem  in  proportion,  and  leaves  as  much  a,s) 
20  in.  or  24  in.  ini  length.  In  Y.  a.  tricolor  and  quadricolor 
these  are  beautifully  variegated  with  red,  green,  and  yellow. 


Although  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  really  hardy,  ana 
succeeds,  well  in  an  unheated  house. 

Yucca,  angustifolia  is  one  of  the  smallest,  having  little  or 
no  stem.  The  leaves  are  frayed  at  the  edges  into  reddish- 
brown  threads.  It  has  a.  bold  panicle  of  greenish- white  flower.- 
about  3  ft.  in  height.  Like,  the  preceding,  Y.  filamentosa  i- 
n, early  stemless  ;  it  produces  suckers1  freely,  and  soon  forms 
a  thick  mass  of  stout  leaves  covered  on  their  edges  by  curling’ 
filaments'.  The  handsome,  branching  inflorescence  is  about 
6  ft,  or  7  ft.  in  height,,  and  opens  its  flowers  in  June.  This 
species  prefers  a  Light  sandy  loam.  Yucca  gloriosa  is  perhaps 
the,  best  known,  of  all.  Well-developed  plants  certainly  bear 
out-  the1  name  of  Palm  Lily,  for  as  the  plants  get  older  tliev 
form  noble  stem®  some  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  crowned  with 
massive  leaves  from  2  ft,  to  3  ft.  long,  the  huge  rhomboid 
panicle  towering  in  July  to  another  4  ft.  After  flowering,  the 
stem  usually  branches,  into  three  or  more  heads.  As  these  new 
stems  increase  in  length,  they  should  bei  secured  to  a  strong 
central  stake.  Old  plants  form  very  picturesque  objects.  A 
variety  named  Y.  g.  recurvifolia  is  well  known  to  most  towns¬ 
people  on  account  of  its  hardy,  smoke-resisting  nature.  It  i- 
tlre  most  graceful  of  all,  and  makes  a,  capital  plant  for  a  large 
vase,.  Both  this  and  the  type  delight  in  a  rich,  deep,  well- 
drained  loam. 

Y.  Whipplei  is  a  very  handsome  Californian  species,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1876,  and  still  far  from  common,  in  our  Engl  id. 
gardens1.  It  isi  hardy  in  all  but  the  colder  districts,  and  even 
there,  is  well  worth  the  little  protection,  necessary. 

The  propagation  of  most  of  the  Yuccas  is  an  easy  matter. 
Buds  are  freely  produced  on  the  older  rootstocks,  and  these 
can  he  taken,  off  with,  a  heel,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  if 
placed  in.  gentle,  heat  soon  form  plants,  which  can,  be  grown  on 
in  pots  or  nursery  beds1  outside.  They  can  also  bei  easily  raised 
from  seed.  Wei  bavei  at  the  present  a,  very  promising  stock 
of  Y.  gloriosa,  Y.  filamentosa,,  Y.  angustifolia,  and  Y.  Whipplei 
from  seed  sowni  in  a,  cold  frame  in  January.  In  this  case  the 
seed  did  net  germinate  for  eight,  weeks;  probably  it  would 
have,  done  so  earlier  in  a  warmer  place. 

The  position®  for  planting  should  be  prepared  in  early 
autumn  by  digging  hole®  2  ft.  each  way  by  18  in.  deep.  A 
little,  rotted  manure  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  if  the  latter  is  poor.  Allow  it  to,  settle  until  March: 
thenpini  dry  weather,  work  the  upper  soil  into,  a,  friable  state 
with  a,  steel  fork,  and  plant  out  in  April.  J.  C. 


Romneya  Coulteri. 

In  districts  where  the!  shrubby  Poppywort  does,  not  give 
satisfaction  in  the  open  ground,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sheltei 
of  a  wall  will  enable  it  to  make,  more,  satisfactory  growth. 
Further  north,  or  in  the  Midland®,  gardeners  should  plant  it, 
in  the  narrow  border  abutting  on,  the,  wall  of  the  stove  or 
other  similarly  warm  structure.  The  warmth  imported  fo  the 
soil  in,  such  situation®  has  the  effect,  of  keeping  the  root-  in. 
a,  more,  equable  medium  during  winter,  and  of  starting  the 
plant,  into,  growth  earlier  in  the  season,.  This  has  a,  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  plant,  thereby  enabling  it  to  make  wonderful 
growth  and  to*  flower  freely  during  the,  course  of  our  season. 
There  are,  evidently  two  names  for  this  plant,  as  it  has  mo.e 
recently  been,  masquerading  under  the,  name  of  R.  trichoealyx. 
The  latter  name,  would  indicate  that  there  are  hairs,  to  the 
calyx,  but  that,  is  the  case  with  plants  which  have  been  grown 
for  many  years  under  the  name  of  R.  Coulteri.  The  two  oi 
three,  sepals,  of  the  flower  are  covered  with  brown  incurved 
hairs,  and  a  few  of  the,  same  may  be  observed  on  the  petio  e 
and  basal  edge,  of  the,  leave®.  The  corolla  consists,  of  six 
petals,  that,  resemble  white  tissue  paper  finely  crumpled,  mj 
the  centre  i®  a  great  mass,  of  lemon  filaments  with  golden 
anther®.  The,  flowers  have  the  Scent  of  a  Rose,  not  very  power 
fid,  yet  distinct,  and  not  like  the,  usual  rather  heavy  cdoui  ,o 
a  Poppy. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Awards  made  at  Holland  House  Show. 

July  I2th  and  I3lh. 

( Concluded  from  par) e  586.) 

Gold  Medal. 

Messrs  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  for  stove,  green¬ 
house,  hardy,  and  flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  for  Orchids. 

Domern  Smith,  Esq.,  for  Fourcraea  longaeva. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Acers  and 
hardy  plants. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son,  Newtownards,  for  Roses. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  for  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Waverin,  for  Astilbes. 

Sherwood  Cup. 

First,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  for  Roses. 

Second,  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  for  Roses. 

Silver  Cup. 

Mr.  E.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  for  Ferns  and  flowering  plants. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  trees,  shrubs,  flowering 
plants,  etc. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  for  herbaceous  flowers  and 
fruits. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  for  alpines  and  herbaceous  flowers. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  for  Carnations,  Irises,  etc. 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  for  Gloxinias  and  Caladiums. 

Messrs.  R,  Wallace  and  Co.,  for  herbaceous  and  bulbous 
plants. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  for  herbaceous  plants,  etc. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and!  Co.,  for  Orchids. 

John  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  for  hardy  plants  and  flowers. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  for  Sweet  Pers,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  for  Begonias. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  for  Ferns. 

Mr.  J.  Colman,  for  Orchids. 

Messrs.  AV.  Bull  and  Son,  for  stove  and -greenhouse  plants. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  for  alpines  and  herbaceous. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Currie,  for  Water  Lilies. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  hardy  flowers  and  pigmy  trees. 

H.  Partridge,  Esq.,  for  fruit. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora. 

Messrs.  D.  Russell,  for  hardy  trees.. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  for  Roses. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  for  Pansies,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  Yuylsteke,  for  Orchids. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  for  Gloxinias. 

Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  for  Roses  and  herbaceous. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  for  Orchids. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  for  Roses. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  for  alpines  and  herbaceous. 

Mr.  R.  Farrer,  for  alpines. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  for  flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  for  Begonias. 

Silver  Flora. 

Messrs.  A.  Gwillim,  for  Begonias. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  for  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  for  herbaceous  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  for  hardy  flowers. 

Silver  Banksian. 

Messrs.  J.  Forbes,  for  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  for  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  for  hardy  trees. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  for  herbaceous. 

Mr.  V.  Slade,  for  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Joel,  for  Strawberries. 

Mr.  A.  Anker,  for  Cacti. 

Hobbies,  Ltd,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES,  IMPLEMENTS,  Etc. 
Silver  Gilt  Flora. 

Messrs.  J.  Bentley,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Works,  Hull. 

Messrs.  Pulliam  and  Son,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Messrs.  AV.  Wood  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  N. 

* 


Mr.  G.  AV.  Riley,  Norwood  Road,  Herne  Hill. 

Messrs.  Osman  and  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

Silver  Flora. 

Messrs.  H.  Castle  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Baltic  Wharf,  Westminster. 
The  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  Leadenhall  Street. 
The  Four  Oaks  Nursery  and  Gardens  Sundries  Co.,  Sutton 
Coldfield. 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  115,  City  Road,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth. 

Messrs.  Fenlon  and  Son,  Tudor  Street,  Whitefriars. 

Mr.  James  George,  Redgrave  Read,  Putney. 

Messrs.  T.  Syer  and  Co.,  45,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury  Street, 
E.C. 

Silver  Banksian. 

Messrs.  Yalls  and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  Shad  Thames,  S.E 
Messrs,  de  Luzy  Freres,  99,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Messrs.  D.  Dowel  and  Son,  Ravenscourt  Avenue,  Hammer¬ 
smith. 

Messrs.  AAh  Herbert  and  Co.,  2,  Hop  Exchange,  S.E. 

Mr.  H.  Pattison,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  Pinches,  Crown  Buildings,  Camberwell. 

Bronze  Banksian. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Poore  and  Co.,  139,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  &  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  I6lh. 

The  Rose  show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  above,  at  the 
society’s  gardens,  Old  Trafford,  proved  highly  successful,  for, 
in  addition  to  a  good  show  and  a  lovely  day,  the  visitors  came 
in  throngs  at  times  so  dense  that  they  were  three  or  four  deep 
in  front  of  the  stands.  Undoubtedly  this  surprise  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  will  prove  a  welcome  one,  not  only  for  the  increased 
finances,  but  from  the  point  that  horticultural  exhibits, 
especially  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  can  still  attract  interested 
visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  Roses,  Sweet  Peas  and  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  were  staged  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Roses. 

For  60  trusses,  distinct,  three  lots  were  staged,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Belfast,  proving  the  victors 
with  a  good  even  lot,  the  finest  being  Helen  Keller,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  Marie  Rady,  Alice  Lindsell,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Duchess  de  Morny,  Alfred  Colomb,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Horace 
Vernet,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Abel  Carnere,  Caroline  Testout, 
Suz.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Beauty  of  AValtbam,  Prosper  Langier, 
Lady  Smiley,  Etienne  Levet,  William  Shean,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Annie  AVood,  Dr.  Andry,  M.  Beaumann,  Lady  Dunleath,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Chas.  j.  Grahame,  Capt. 
Haywood,  Helen  Guillot,  etc.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Hitchin,  were  second  with  a  good  stand,  the  King’s  Acre  Nur¬ 
sery  Co.  third. 

Thirty-six  trusses,  distinct  :  Ireland  again  showed  superiority 
with  flowers  similar  to  those  in  the  former  class.  The  other 
prize  takers  were  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  H.  Drew, 
Longworth. 

Twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct :  Mr.  G.  Prince  had 
the  winning  stand,  with  good  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Com- 
tesse  de'  Nadaillac,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Edward  Mawley, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Areyat  Hermanos,  La  Perle  d’Or,  etc.  ; 
second,  Mr.  H.  Drew  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct :  Mr.  G.  Pi’ince  again  led, 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  and  Messrs.  Dickson  taking  the  remaining 
awards. 

Twelve  single  trasses,  any  white  or  yellow  :  Mr.  G.  Prince 
had  the  best  with  White  Maman  Cochet ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  and 
Messrs.  Dickson  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Twelve  single  trasses,  any  light  colour  :  Messrs.  A.  Dick¬ 
son  and  Sons  won  with  Flelen  Keller  ;  Air.  Prince  second  with 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Mr.  R.  Harkness  third  with  Mildred  Grant. 

Twelve  single  trusses,  any  crimson :  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  with  bright  Horace  Vernet ;  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co. 
and  Mr.  H.  Drew,  both  with  A.  K.  AVilliams. 

Amateurs. — Tw'enty-four  distinct  single  trusses :  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  well  to  the  fore 
with  good  blooms,  the  chief  being  AVhite  Maman  Cochet,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Killarney,  Horace  Vernet,  etc.  ;  second,  Mr. 
R.  Park,  Bedale  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell. 

Twelve  varieties,  distinct :  Air.  W.  Boyes  first  with  fresh 
blooms  ;  other  prizemen,  Alessrs.  E.  B.  Lindsell  and  R.  Park. 
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Eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  with 
a  good  box  ;  Mr.  R.  Park  second. 

Twelve  varieties,  distinct :  The  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs,  R.  Park,  and  W.  Boyes. 

Twelve  single  trusses,  any  crimson  variety  :  Mr.  E.  B.  Lind- 
sell,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  both  staging  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  H.  Y.  Machin,  with  Ulrick  Brunner,  were  the  prize-takers. 

Twelve  single  trusses,  any  white  or  yellow  :  Mr.  E.  B.  Lind- 
sell  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  were  first  and  second,  both 
with  White  Maman  Cochet. 

Twelve  single  trusses,  any  light  colour  :  The  prizemen  were 
Messrs.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  R.  Park,  and  E.  B.  Lindsell. 

Local  winners  were  :  For  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  C.  Bur¬ 
gess,  R.  Hall,  and  J.  A.  Tweedale  ;  for  six  varieties,  Messrs. 
C.  Burgess,  R.  Hall,  and  S.  Hodoran. 

Button-hole  Roses,  open,  not  less  than  six  varieties :  Mr, 
J.  Mattock  won  with  bright  examples  of  Anna  Olivier,  Meta, 
Lady  Battersea,  Papa  Gontier,  etc.  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince  second 
with  fine  bunches  of  Francois  Debreuil,  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  etc. 

Display  of  Roses:  Mr.  Mattock  again  led,  having  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  etc.  ;  Air.  G.  Prince  a  good 
second. 

Basket  of  Roses :  Mr.  H.  D.  Goolden  first,  with  an  extra  large 
basket ;  second,  Mr.  O.  Robinson. 

Bouquet  of  Sweet  Peas  :  The  winners  were  Messrs.  0.  Robin¬ 
son  and  H.  D.  Goolden. 

Non-Competitive, 

Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale,  staged  a  grand  bank 
of  herbaceous  cut  flowers  which  fully  deserved  the  award,  the 
society’s  Gold  Medal.  Especially  good  were  Delphinium  Mrs. 
Gibson  and  Papave-r  br'aCte-atum  Marie  Stuidiboikae. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  of  good  colour  and  substance ;  a  selection  of  the  best 
might  be  Fascination,  Countess  Spencer,  Countess  Cadogan, 
Shahzada, .  etc. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  herba¬ 
ceous  cut  flowers,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  Roses. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  Violas  and  Pansies. 

Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  Knutsford,  Roses. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE. 

July  !2<h,  I3th,  and  I4th. 

The  above  important  annual  event  was  held  under  very 
favourable  circumstances  as  to  weather,  and  proved  a  great 
success.  The  show  was  largely  made  up  of  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
hibits  from  various  nurserymen,  and  these  certainly  served  to 
make  the  show  a  fine  display.  There  were  150  more  entries 
than  last  year,  and  12  more  exhibitors,  which  should  intimate 
that  this  annual  exhibition  is  prospering.  As  many  as  13  of 
the  well-known  judges  in  the  country  were  employed,  and  that 
also  is  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  show. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  Royal  seedsmen,  of  Words- 
ley,  Stourbridge,  had  an  extensive  and  very  fine  exhibit  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  hardy  and  tender.  Along  the  back  were 
Palms  and  arches  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Lilies  of  the  L.  longi- 
florirm  type,  so  inseparable  from  decorative  work.  Tall  spikes 
of  Delphiniums  in  bunches  made  a  fine  contrast  with  the  flowers 
above  named.  Early- flowering  Gladioli  in  many  beautiful  and 
delicately  coloured  varieties  were  also  a  feature  of  the  exhibit. 
Massive  spikes  of  sweebscented  Stocks  also  lent  a  pleasing 
aroma  to  the  gay  assemblage  of  flowers,  combining  with  the 
even  more  subtle  scent  of  the  Sweet  Peas.  Groups  and  colonies 
of  Gloxinias  of  a  fine  strain  were  noteworthy  in  the  exhibit 
owing  to  their  fine  form,  erect  habit,  and  distinct,  telling 
colours.  Webb’s  New  Purple  Queen  supplies  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  collection  of  named  varieties  or  unnamed  seedlings 
which  were  not  surpassed  by  others  in  the  show.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  new  variety,  with  rich,  velvety  purple  flowers, 
shows  a  well-flowered  plant  grown  in  quite  a  small  pot. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  had  a  varied  display  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  set  up  a  fine  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  brightened  with  Orchids  and 
other  flowers. 

A  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  was  set  up  by  Mr.  John 
Robson,  of  Altrincham. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset,  also  had  a  group 
made  up  of  cut  flowers  and  herbaceous  plants. 

The  competition  in  the  various  classes  was  very  good,  and 


the  Roses  were  in  fine  condition,  though  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  continued  dry  weather. 

Messrs.  Harkness  and  Qo.,  of  Hitchin,  took  the  lead  for  72 
blooms  of,  Roses,  distinct.  They  were  also  to  the  fore  in  the 
class  for  48  distinct  Roses. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 


July  20th  and  21st. 


The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  under  very,  favourable  conditions  as  to 
weather  while  we  were  going  to  press.  The  society  is  evidently 
doing  good  work,  judging  by  the  great  increase  in  the  numbe: 
of  exhibits  in  the  competitive  classes.  Competition  was  ver} 
keen  in  the  classes  for  twelve  and  nine  bunches,  but  even  in  the 
big  classes,  for  36  and  19  bunches,  the  number  of  entries  was 
far  in  excess  of  previous  years.  The  judges  had  a  very  tediou; 
job  in  allocating  the  prizes  in  many  of  the  classes,  owing  tc 
the  great  uniformity  of  the  flowers  as  to  size  and  colour.  Tht 
blooms  were  rather  smaller  than  we  have  seen  them,  but  tha’ 
was  owing  to  the  fortnight  of  very  warm  weather,  which  ver 
quickly  tells  upon  this  class  of  flowers.  Some  exhibits  fron 
Ireland  were  notable  for  the  large  size  of  the  blooms  and  thei: 
rich  colours,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  more  equable  climat 
of  the  -Sister  Isle. 

In  the  special  audit  class  for  19  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  to  In 
elude  alt  the  colours  of  the  classification,  the  leading  awari 
was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hayman,  Hapsford  House,  Frome.  Th 
varieties  he  exhibited  were  Dorothy  Eckford,  Dorothy  Tennant 
Miss  Willmott,  Navy  Blue,  Lovely,  and  Black  Knight  in  tin 
back  line  ;  Lottie  Eckford,  Salopian,  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  and  Lottie  Hutchins  con 
stituted  the  middle  line.  Coccinea,  Princess  of  Wales,  The  Hon 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Triumph,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Georg- 
Gordon,  and  America  formed  the  front  line.  All  of  these  wer 
in  splendid  form  and  set  up  gracefully  in  vases,  the  long  stalk 
enabling  them  to  be  placed  without  interfering  with  one  anothei 
Mr.  Silas  Cole,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  took  the  secon 
place  with  a  very  fine  exhibit,  the  flowers  being  of  fine  s,zc 
but  in  some  instances  a  little  crowded  or  less  gracefully  dis 
jilayed.  Very  fine  were  Miss  Willmott,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Lad 
Grizel  Hamilton,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Prince  of  Wales 
Salopian,  American,  Triumph,  and  George  Gordon.  The  thir 
award  was  secured  by  Mrs.  A.  Tigwell,  Harrow  View,  Greenfon 
Southall,  Middlesex,  who  had  Lottie  Hutchings,  Lady  Grisi 
Hamilton,  Miss  Willmott,  and  Salopian  in  fine  form.  Tli 
fourth  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Belmont  Asylw 
Farm,  Sutton,  Surrey,  with  fine  bunches  of  The  Hon  Mrs  1 
Kenyon,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Triumph,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mis 


Willmott,  etc.  „  . 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Sons,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bits  to 
took  the  lead  in  the  classification  class  for  19  bunches,  to  sho 
as  many  colours,  in  the  open  class.  Fine  bunches  were  Mis 
Willmott,  Countess  Spencer,  Lottie  Eckford.  Dorothy  Eckrori 
Cocoineia,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Jeanie  Gordon,  Mrs.  Wait* 
Wright,  Scarlet  Gem,  Horn  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  etc.  The  secor 
award  w'as-  taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmo-ne,  120,  High  Stree 
Winchester,  who  had  beautiful  -bunches  of  Hon  Mr 
E.  Kenyon,  Jeanie  Gordon,  Agnesi  Johnston,  Miss  WilUnot 
Kiim  Edward  VII.,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Lord  Rosebery,  etc.  1 
third  award  went  to  Mrs.  Frank  Brewer,  Beckley,  Sussex,  wfi 
handsome  bunches  of  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Prince-  Edivai 
of  York,  Scarlet  Gem,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Countess  Spencer,  ai 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon.  The  fourth  place  was  taken  by  M 
Hugh  Aldersey,  J.P.,  Aldersey  Hall,  Chester,  with  fine  flowe 

of  many  of  the  varieties.  „ 

For  '36-  bunches  distinct  the  first-  prize-  lot  was  disqualify 
beca-us©  two  of  the  bunohe-s  were  alike-  The  first  prize  then  n 
to  Messrs-  L-aa-c,  House  and  Son,  who  had  -grand  bunches 
Miisis-  Willmott,  King  Edward  VII.,  Royal  Rose,  Salopia 
Janet  Scott,  Prin-ce  Edward  of  York,  Countess-  Spencer,  Counts. 
Cadogan,  Mrs-  Walter  Wright,  Prim-a  Donna,  Gorgeous,  Jess- 
Cm  fiber, son.  Dorothy  Eckford,  Hon.  Mrs-.  E.  Kenyon,  Burpey 
New  Count-ass,  Jeanie  Gordon,  Navy  Blue,  Lady  Grisel  tlam 
ton,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  These  were-  gracefully  -set  up  wi. 
theifi  o-wn  foliage,  and  the  bi-g  exhibit  had  a  fine  effect-,  u 
C.  W.  Breadmore  c-ame  in  second  with  fine-  bunches  oi  M<  . 
Breadmore,  Jennie  Gordon,  Salopian,  Royal  R-otse,  Prince 
Wales,  King  Edward  VII.,  Colonist,  Lottie  Eckford  Grar 
Greenwood,  Agnes  Johnson,  Lord  Ro-sebery,  Doiothv  ® 
Janet  Soo-tt-,  Scarlet  Gem,,  Miss  Willmott-,  etc.  The  tim’d  P-r 
was  secured  by  Mrs.  T.  Rothe-ra,  The,  Gardens,  Burton  Joju 
Notts,  with  grandly-coloured  King  Edward  VII.,  Coccmea,  . 
Scott,  Lady  Mary  Currie-,  Lord  Rosebery,  Gorgeous,  etc.  m 
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A.  G.  Stark,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  cam©  in  fourth  with  a 
■  rood  lot,  but  the  foliage  was  rather  too  plentiful  for  the  number 
of  flowers  in  a  bunoh.  There  were  five  entries. 

The  lead  for  24  bunches,  distinct,  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  who  had  handsome  bunches  of  ing  Edward  VII., 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Miss  Willmott,  Agnes  Johnston,  Lottie  Eck¬ 
ford,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  Navy  Blue,  Lord  Rosebery,  ©to. 
Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son  took  the  second  place,  their  bunches 
being  well  displayed,  but  the  foliage  rather  bulky.  King 
Edward  VII.  was  fine. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  had  the  best  12  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas  distinct,  with  grand  bunches  of  King  Edward  VII., 
Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Countess  Spencer,  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright,  Janet  Scott,  etc.  Mr.  C.  W.  BreachnoT©  was 
second. 

For  24  bunches  (trade  excluded)  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr*. 
A.  F.  Wootten,  Croft  House,  College  Road,  Epsom,  with  neat 
bunches,  but  rather  short  flower  stalks.  Very  fine  were  King 
Edward  VII.,  Prince  of  Wales,  Hon.  Airs.  E.  Kenyon,  MissAVili- 
mott,  etc.  Dr.  Boxall,  Ingleside,  Abinger  Common,  Dorking, 
took  the  second  place  with  a  fine  lot,  generally  in  very  fresh 
condition.  Air.  Silas  Cole  was  a  very  good  third,  but  Hie  flowers 
were  rather  crowded  in  the  vases,  though  the  quality  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  Air.  Robert  Bathurst,  Dean  Lodge,  Iron  Acton,  Glou¬ 
cester,  came  in  fourth  with  many  handsome  bunches.  There 
were  ten  entries  in  this  class,  all  being  very  respectable  exhibits. 

Dr.  Boxall  took  (he  lead  for  18  bunches,  distinct,  showing 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Jessie  Cutlibertson,  Salopian,  Jeanie  Gor¬ 
don,  etc.,  in,  good  condition.  Air.  Hugh  Atherley,  J.P.,  took 
the  second  place,  staging  many  fine  bunches.  Mr.  Geo.  David¬ 
son,  Elm  Lodge,  Quadrant  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  came  in; 
third.  Air.  G.  Hughes,  Farleigh  Cottage,  Penrhyn  Road,  Kings¬ 
ton,  was  a  good  fourth. 

Aliss  Beatrice  Boosey,  The  Pines,  Bicldey,  had  the  best  12 
bunches  ;  Airs.  Denison,  Little  Gaddesdon,  Berkhamsted,  was 
second,  Air.  Silas  Cole  third,  and  Air.  W.  Brander,  Tyersall, 
Crescentwood  Road,  Sydenham  Hill,  fourth.  Competition  was 
very  heavy  in  this  class. 

Mr.  H.  J.  R.  Digges,  Dunkerran,  Eglinton  Road,  Donny- 
brook,  Dublin,  took  the  premier  position  for  nine  varieties 
of  Sweet.  Peas,  showing  King  Edward  'VII.,  Jeanie  Gordon, 
Miss  Willmott,  and  others  in  flowers  of  large  size'  and  beautiful 
colour.  Aliss  Beatrice  Eoosey,  Mr.  Arnold  Steer  (Oak  Lodge, 
Royston  Park,  Pinner),  Mrs.  Bangs  (Ellesmere  Lodge,  Snares- 
brook),  and  Air.  E.  T.  Baker  (63,  Brigstock  Road,  Thornton, 
Heath)  took  the  remaining  prizes  in  this  keenly-contested  class. 

N  ON-COMRETITIVE. 

A  very  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  in  vases  of 
neatly-arranged  bunches,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  These  included 
all  the  leading  or  standard  varieties,  including  the  new  varieties 
of  last  year.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Baker  (Wolverhampton)  set  up  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  Sweet  Peas  along  one  end  of  the  transept.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  exhibited  Roses,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Carnations,  occupying  a  considerable  amount  of  table 
i  space.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Hr.  Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  exhibited  a  well-grown 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  in  bunches.  (Silver  Gilt 
Aledal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  bad  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sweet  Peas  set  up  in  leafy  bunches  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  At  one  end  of  this  was,  a  collection  of  choice  annuals 
in  the  cut  state.  (Large  Silver  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  showed  a 
:  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  varieties.  (Silver  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  staged 
a  mixed  group  of  Sweet  Peas  and  tlieir  fine  strain  of  Gloxinias, 
the  latter  Jieing  in  prime  condition.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  gracefully  set  up.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  had  a  beautiful  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas  set  up  m  tall  glass  vases  in  his  usual  style,  and 
not  at  all  crowded.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Air.  J.  W.  Baratt,  5,  Millais  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
exhibited  “Duro”  Sweet  Pea  surrounds,  garden  stakes,  labels, 
and  mallets,  all  being  of  his  own  specialities. 


i  Prolific  Shallots. — Mr.  Percy,  of  the  Green  Man  Inn,  Arkes- 
aen,  Essex,  has  dug  a  root  of  Shallots  from  his  garden  on  which 
are  no  fewer  than  53  bulbs.  He  has  several  roots  on  which  are 
40  Shallots 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Woodfoed  Gardeners  at  Glebelands. — The  members  of  the 
Woodford  Horticultural  Society  and  their  friends  had  a  very 
pleasant  outing  when,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  J.  Gumey 
Fowler,  Esq.,  they  visited  Glebelands,  Woodford,  Essex,  and 
inspected  the  Orchids  and  other  floral  treasures  in  the  houses, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  grounds.  During  the  afternoon  their 
host  entertained  the  party  hospitably,  thus  finishing  up  a  very 
enjoyable  outing. 

*  *  * 

National  Rose  Society.— -It  may  interest  your  Rose-loving 
readers  to  know  that  the  receipts  in  gate-money  at  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  recent  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  and 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  exceeded  those  from  the  same  sources 
last  year  by  nearly  £100,  while  100  new  members,  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  show  being  held  in  such  a  central  posi¬ 
tion  in  Tendon,  have  during  the  last  two  months  joined  thq 
society,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  members  to  over  1,100. 
— Edwd.  Mawley,  lion,  secretary,  July  13th,  1904. 

*  *  * 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. — The  third  evening  drive 
for  this  year  arranged  by  the  above  society  took  place  on  the 
12th  inst.  About  80  members  and  friends  joined  the  outing, 
and  went  in  char-a-bancs  to  Sand  Hutton,  the  residence  of  Lady 
Walker,  who  granted  them  permission  to  inspect  the  gardens, 
greenhouses,  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  party  was  received  by 
Mr.  J.  Eolkard,  the  head  gardener.  Fruit  received  special 
attention,  as  well  as  the  high  state  of  cultivation  and  neatness 
of  everything.  The  return  journey  having  been  made,  York 
was  reached  after  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Outing. — On  the  12th  inst. 
the  members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association 
had  their  annual  outing,  the  goal  of  the  railway  journey  being 
Launceston,  in  Cornwall.  Hei’e  they  spent  some  time  in  :n- 
specting  the  antiquities  of  the  place.  They  next  mounted  three 
char-a-bancs,  and  rode  to  Lifton  Park,  the  seat  of  F.  Bradshaw, 
Esq. ,  whose  gardener  (Air.  Pugh)  received  and  conducted  them 
over  the  place.  A  pleasant  and  instructive  half  hour  was  spent 
here,  after  which  the  journey  was  continued  to  Werrington 
Park,  the  residence  of  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  here  are  extensive  and  well  kept.  After  being  taken 
through  the  grounds  and  glass  ranges  of  the  domain  by  the 
gardener  (Mr.  Murton),  the  party  was  admitted  to  inspect  the 
fine  old  drawing-room  of  the  mansion,  with  its  elaborately  carved 
ceiling.  The  occupants  of  the  greenhouses,  Orchid  houses  and 
vineries  afforded  much  food  for  reflection.  After  inspecting  the 
slate  quarries  at  Yeolmbridge,  on  the  return  journey,  the  next 
halt  was  made  at  Launceston,  where  a  substantial  meal  was 
provided.  The  post-prandial  speeches  were  short,  but  votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  gentlemen  whose  places  had 
been  visited.  Thanks  were  also  tendered  to  Mr.  W.  Charley 
(hon.  secretary),  Mr.  AY.  Mackay  (hon.  treasurer),  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Hope,  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  outing  a 
success. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  AIutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — The  first  of  the  new  series  of  papers  arranged 
for  the  present  session — July  to  December — was  given  at  the 
society’s  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  and 
Air.  J.  Cutler,  Limes  Road,  Croydon,  very  ably  discoursed  on, 
“Earthworms  and  their  Effects  on  the  Soil.”  Air.  Cutler  illus¬ 
trated  how  beneficial  this  lowest  order  of  animal  life  is  to  the 
soil  we  cultivate.  The  worm  is  an  animal,  and  has  a  mouth 
and  gizzard  with  which  it  obtains  its  food  and  afterwards 
digests  it.  An  acid  similar  to  the  gastric  juices  of  the  human 
stomach  is  found  in  its  body,  and  all  earth  and  decayed  vegeta¬ 
tion  consumed  by  the  worm  is  passed  off  with  this  admixture. 
The  castings  considerably  help  to  fertilise  the  soil,  as  they 
are  richer  in  soluble  plant-food  than  before.  Air.  Cutler  gave 
statistics  of  the  quantity  of  earth  per  acre  consumed,  which 
amounts  to  about  14  tons.  Worms  have  no  ears,  but  Nature 
has  ordained  a  means  of  defence  for  them  by  an  extremely 
sensitive  skin,  so  that  the  slightest  vibration  on  the  surface 
soil  enables  them  to  know  that  their  enemy  is  near.  _  Their 
average  length  in  this  country  when  fully  grown  is  6  in.,  yet 
in  other  countries,  and  notably  Ceylon,  they  grow  to  24  in. 
long  and  ^  in.  thick.  In  England,  too,  their  castings  penetrate 
to  as  much  as  6  ft.  to  7  ft.,  so  we  can  understand  the  great 
help  they  are  in  aerating  and  creating  a  constant  interchange 
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between  the  various  strata  of  the  soils.  Mr.  Cutler  also  spoke 

of  the  injurious  side  of  the  question. 

*  *  * 

National  Carnation  and  Picoteb  Society  (Southern  Sec¬ 
tion).— The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  will  be  held 
in  the  new  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  July  26tli.  Entries  must  be 
sent  in  at  least  four  clear  days  before  the  day  of  the  show  to 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  s 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley^  Surrey.  * 

Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association.— The  second  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  rooms  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow,  on  July  13tli,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
Certificates  to  such  Pansies  and  Violas  as  might  be  deemed 
worthy  The  following  awards  were  made Fancy  Pansies  : 
First-class  Certificate  to  Mary  Phillips  (Kay);  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  Provost  Thomson  (Kay),  Mrs.  Campbell  (Dobbie  and 
Co.),  Emmie  Bateman  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  Jane  Carswell  (Dob¬ 
bie  and  Co.),  Nellie  Curson  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  Mrs.  W.  Sine  air 
(Dobbie  and  Co.),  and  Mary  B.  Wallace  (Dobbie  and  Co.  • 
Show  Pansies  :  Mrs.  R,  Smith,  white  ground  (Dobbie  and  Co  ), 
Katie,  yellow  self  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  and  A.  Paterson  white 
self  (Dobbie  and  Co.).  Violas:  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Lady 
Grant  (Frater)  J.  H.  Wilson  (Kay),  Effie  (Dobbie  and  Co.). 
Also  Certificate  of  Merit  to  new  Lobelia  Blue  Jacket  (Aitcluson 

Brothers).  Next,  meeting  August  10th. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — *)pen 
Spaces:  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  13,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman,  presiding,  a  communi¬ 
cation  was  read  from  the  Day  Schools  Sub-committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  stating  it  was  not  possible  to  adopt 
suggestions  made  by  the  association  for  the  conveyance  of  school 
children  to  the  Council’s  playing  fields  to  enable  them  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  organised  games,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  school  playgrounds,  which  at  present  are  little  moie  than 
dull  bare  yards,  by  substituting  iron  railings  for  the  existing 
hi^h  walls,  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  therein  and  the 
provision  of  simple  apparatus  for  exercise  and  recreation  It 
was  resolved  to  make  further  efforts  m  this  direction.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  desiring  the  church¬ 
yard  to  be  wholly  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  it  was  agreed  to  ask 
the  rector  to  forego  his  condition  of  transfer  that  part  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a  playground.  The  secretary  stated  that  he  had 
attended  on  the  30th  ult.  the  reopening  for  public  use  of  St 
Botolph’s,  Billingsgate,  Ground,  a  small  but  most  useful  space 
near  the  market, "in  which  work  the  association  had  co-operated 
with  the  Billingsgate  Christian  Mission.  A  deputation  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  "Islington  Borough  Council  asking  that  the 
association  should,  in  addition  to  other  work  it  had  agreed  to 
do  undertake  to  provide  gymnastic  apparatus  m  the  playground 
proposed  to  be  made  on  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  and  it  was 
decided  to  obtain  estimates  of  cost.  Another  deputation 
attended  from  Spitalfields  to  ask  the  association  to  make  efforts 
to  extend  the  window-garden  movement,  which  had  met  with 
considerable  success  in  "that  district,  and  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  best  way  of  further- 
incr  this  object  and  of  obtaining  the  requisite  funds.  Seats  were 
granted  for  Woolwich  Common  and  the  Sun  Street  disused  burial 
ground  and  a  loan  of  gymnastic  apparatus  was  sanctioned  for 
a  “  Hooligan  ”  Club  in  St.  George’s-m-the-Ea.st.  It  was  stated 
that  the  °drinking  fountain  erected  by  the  association  in  the 
City  Road  had  been  formally  transferred  to  the  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  for  maintenance,  on  the  5th  inst.,  by  Sir 
William  Vincent,  vice-chairman,  the  Mayor  of  Shoreditch  being 
the  Council’s  representative.  Reports  were  received  that  the 
Edwardes  Square  Protection  Bill  had  been  withdrawn,  that  the 
Open  Spaces  (Consolidation)  Bill  was  making  progress,  and  that 
the  association’s  clause  for  the  protection  of  Wycliffe  Chapel 
Graveyard,  Stepney,  in  the  Board  of  Education  Bill,  had  been 
accepted  by  the  London  County  Council.  Progress  was  reported 
with  regard  to  the  Hampstead  Heath  Extension  Scheme,  and 
a  letter  °wa.s  read  from  the  County  Council  stating  that  amend¬ 
ments  had  been  secured  in  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Bill, 
whereby,  although  it  had  not  been  possible  to  secure  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  church  and  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less,  the  existing  area  of  open  space  would  not  be  diminished 
in  the  rebuilding  scheme.  A  letter  was  read  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  certain  Jewish  disused  burial  grounds,  which  it  was 
thought  might  be  improved,  and  the  Westminster  City  Council 
intimated  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  garden 
of  Golden  Square  if  the  association  would  secure  and  lay  it  out. 


Killed  by  Strawberries. — Anna  Scliiedigger,  aged  seven 
months,  was  given  Strawberries  to  eat,  and  the  result  was  she 
died  two  days  later.  At  the  inquest,  at  Marylebone,  the  Coroner 
said  it  was  dangerous  to  give  such  a  young  child  fruit,  for  very 
little  would  upset  it  in  such  hot  weather. 

*  *  * 

Broomwater  Gardens,  Teddington. — A  small  company  has 
been  registered  under  the  title  of  Broomwater  Gardens,  Limited, 
with  a  capital  of  £100  in  £1  shares.  The  object  is  to  take  ovei 
two  small  pieces  of  land  in  the  road  known  as  Broomwater, 
Teddington,  and  lay  out  all  or  part  in  the  form  of  a  garden 

for  the  use  of  occupiers  of  houses  in  the  road. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  at  Newburgh,  Fiee. — Small  fruit  shows  signs  of  an 
abundant  crop.  Green  Gooseberries  are  finding  a  ready  market, 
but  at  unremunerative  prices.  Red  Currants  are  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  will  be  ready  in  about  a  week.  Black  Currants  art 
to  be  scarce,  but  Raspberries  are  to  be  equal  to  an  average 

yield,  while  Strawberries  promise  a  large  harvest. 

*  *  * 

London  City  Mission.— On  Thursday,  the  14th,  the  generous 
hospitality  for  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  are  sc 
well  known  at  Reading  was  extended  to  the  missionaries  oi 
the  London  City  Mission.  Over  400  were  entertained  for  the 
day  at  Bucklebury  Place,  host  and  hostess  personally  doim 
everything  possible  to  make  the  outing  a  happy  one.  The  Arch 

deacon  of  London  was  among  their  special  guests. 

*  *  * 

Choked  by'  a  Gooseberry'.- — At  the  inquest,  at  Derby,  on  tin 
lltli  inst.,  on  t)ie  body  of  Albert  Edward  Ford,  the  six  week 
old  son  of  Herbert  Ford,  a  joiner,  it  transpired  that  the  chile 
was  found  by  its  mother  choking  on  the  sofa,  and  that  deatl 
took  place  before  medical  assistance  could  be  procured.  Th 
deceased  and  two  other  children  had  been  playing  with  Goose 
berries,  and  one  of  these  was  subsequently  found  deep  dowi 
in  the  child’s  throat.  Dr.  Barratt  stated  that  death  was  du 
to  suffocation,  and  a  verdict  to  that  effect  was  returned. 

•sc  *  * 

Edinburgh  Town  Council  and  ex-Bailte  Mackenzie.— Oi 
the  12th  inst.,  ex-Bailie  Mackenzie,  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  am 
Moncur,  horticultural  builders  and  hot-water  engineers,  Bal 
earns  Street,  Edinburgh,  was  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  Lor 
Provost,  magistrates,  and  Council,  in  recognition  of  his  service 
to  the  Corporation  and  the  city  alike  in  the  capacity  of  cour 
cillor,  magistrate,  and  convener  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Con 
mittee.  The  Lord  Provost  (Sir  Robert  Cranston)  presided,  an 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  ex-Baili 
Mackenzie  responded.  He  as  also"  presented  with  an  illi 
minated  address. 

*  *  * 

The  French  and  Fruit  Packing. — The  French  Govemmer 
arranged  an  interesting  exhibition  in  the  Floral  Hall,  Cover 
Garden,  on  the  14th  inst.  Fine  Apricots  and  Peaches  wei 
packed  in  baskets  and  packages  of  novel  design,  the  object  bein 
to  find  the  best  type  of  basket,  which,  while  effective  in  earr¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  would  be  so  light  and  inexpensive  that  there  woul 
be  no  necessity  for  returning  the  empties  to  the  sender.  T1 
feeling  was  prevalent  that  the  samples  shown,  while  dainty  i 
appearance,  were  too  light  to  pass  the  cross-Channel  joumt 
safely.  After  the  exhibition  the  fruit,  to  the  amount  of  3g  ton 

was  distributed  amongst  the  London  hospitals. 

*  *  * 

The  King  and  the  Flower  Girl. — A  flower  girl,  in  h< 
exuberance  of  high  spirits  and  loyalty,  took  a  holiday  for  tl 
purpose  of  seeing  the  King  on  his  way  to  lay  the  foundatio 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  » 
took  with  her  a  ♦bouquet  of  sweet-smelling  Roses,  and  took  u 
a  position  at  the  corner  of  New  Oxford  Street  and  Shaftesbm 
Avenue.  As  the  King  appeared  she  threw  the  Roses,  with 
“God  bless  your  Majesty!  ”  Throwing  them  harder  than  sit 
intended,  the  Roses  hit  the  King  full  in  the  face.  His  JUajes 
smiled,  but  a  zealous  constable  seized  the  girl  and  mawne| 
her  off  to  prison.  Later  on  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  lu  :■ 
who  ordered  her  release. 
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Mr.  James  Pelling,  gardener  to  tbe  late  Colonel  H.  W. 
Gordon,  of  Eltham,  died  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  74  years. 
Mr.  Pellmg  had  been  gardener  at  the  same  place  for  over  40 
years,  and  was  consequently  well  known  in  the  district. 

*  *  * 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  from  Boulogne. — Mr.  Farmer,  Eng¬ 
lish  Vice-Consul  at  Boulogne,  states  in  his  annual  report  that 
during  the  past  twelve  months  1,073  tons  of  flowers,  16,961 
tons  of  fruit,  and  14,614  tons  of  vegetables  were  shipped  from 
Boulogne  to  Folkestone  Harbour  for  the  London  markets. 
During  the  same  period  110,753  passengers  crossed  the  Channel 
between  the  two  ports. 

*  *  * 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  bp  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  Tbe  Editor,  “Tbe  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


A  New  Potato  from  a  Carse  Farm.- — At  Benvie  Farm,  Long- 
forgan,  a  new  “  tattie  ”  of  astonishing  vigour  may  now  be  seen 
growing.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Thoms,  the  enterprising 
son  of  the  worthy  tenant,  and  experts  are  agreed  that  it  is  a 
tuber  quite  by  itself  for  all-round  good  qualities,  This  is  its 
fourth  season  from  the  trial  stage,  and  it  occupies  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre. 

*  *  * 

Window  Gardening  at  Manchester. — A  Children’s  Window 
Gardening  Society  is  established  in  Manchester,  and  last  year 
the  results  were  very  successful,  but  the  promoters  recognised 
the  fact  that  the  children  from  densely-populated  parts  scarcely 
got  fair  play  when  made  to  compete  with  those  from  more  open 
situations.  This  year  each  of  the  30  schools  in  Manchester 
included  in  the  scheme  will  have  its  own  show  for  plants  raised 
from  seeds.  For  plants  there  will  be  one  central  exhibition. 
The  seed  for  over  4,000  pots  was  supplied  through  the 

generosity  of  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  of  Manchester. 

*  *  * 

Old  Walnut  Tree  at  Bossington. — The  latter  is  an  old- 
fashioned  country  village  in  the  land  of  “  Lorna  Boone,”  on 
Exmoor.  To  tree  lovers  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  village  is  an  old  Walnut  tree  of  great  age  and  size.  The 
tree  has  a  very  short,  massive  trunk,  above  which  it  branches 
into  several  gigantic  limbs,  as  if  it  had  been  pollarded  at  this 
point  in  its  early  history.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
natural  growth,  however.  Some  years  ago,  when)  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  staying  with  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  the  former  was 
so  interested  in  the  tree  that  he  measured  its  girth,  thereby 
greatly  adding  to  the  local  reputation  of  the  tree. 

*  *  * 

California’s  Big  Tree  Dying. — The  “  Telegraph’s  ”  New 
York  correspondent  sends  the  melancholy  news  that  California’s 
most  famous  tree,  with  which  the  pictorial  Press  has  made  the 
world  familiar,  is  dying.  The  sap  of  the  giant  is  ceasing  to 
flow,  and  the  tree  is  beginning  to  topple.  The  advice  of  the 
best  arboriculturists  is  being  sought  with  the  object  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  life  of  the  veteran  by  artificial  means,  and  the 
question  of  fertilising  the  roots,  thus  arresting  senile  decay, 
is  discussed.  Meantime,  to  prevent  the  tree,-  which  is  244  ft. 
in  height  and  109  ft.  in  circumference,  toppling  down,  huge 
wire  cables  will  be  utilised. 

*  *  * 

Presentation  of  Prizes  at  Swanley  College. — At  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  won  by  the  students  at  Swanley  Horti¬ 
cultural  College  on  July  11th,  the  prizes  were  presented  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.  The  Silver  Salver 
■was  won  by  K.  Barratt.  Amongst  third-year  students  prizes  were 
gained  by  J.  Fotheringham  and  A.  Yaszowska.  Second-year 
students  who  gained  prizes  were  J.  Villiers  Stuart,  who  had  six 
prizes,  M.  Britten,  A.  Ince,  S.  Hartley,  A.  Eley,  I).  Stephen¬ 
son-Peach,  and  M.  Hewetson:  The  previous  two  belonged 
to  the  colonial  branch,  and  M.  Hewetson  took  four  prizes. 
Amongst  the  first  year  students  were  N.  Lucas,  J.  Bath,  K. 
Pattison,  K.  Murphy,  H.  Marchetti,  E.  Bennett,  and  M. 
Ritchie.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  table  decorations, 
bouquets,  buttonholes,  and  practical  work,  a  number  of  Certi¬ 
ficates  being  granted  for  the  latter.  A  very  large  number  of 
visitors  were  present  on  invitation,  about  350  of  them  sitting 
down  to  tea  on  the  lawn  under  the  trees.  At  this  function  Lord 
Onslow  made  a  very  interesting  speech.  Interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Colony  of  Natal  was  given  by  Sir  Henry 
McCallum.  Besides  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  visitors 
inspected  the  colonial  branch.  South  Bank,  the  college  gar¬ 
dens,  conservatory,  exhibition  of  fruit,  vegetables,  bottled  fruits, 
and  jams  made  by  the  college,  also  the  dairy,  the  jam-making 
shed  bee  tent,  and  the  exhibition  of  snapshot  photographs  made 
. v  students.  Altogether  this  proved  a  very  interesting  day 
in  the  annals  of  the  college. 


Raising  Seedling  Potatos. 

Is  it  difficult  to  raise  new  varieties  of  Potatos  from  seed?  The 
prices  'asked  for  new  varieties  would  make  one  believe  so-.  Would 
you  kindly  describe  the  operation?  (E.  T.  W.) 

In  the  ease  of  some  varieties  it  is  not  difficult  to  raise  seedlings 
from  the  Potato  Apples  by  gathering  the  latter  when  ripe  and 
removing  the  seeds,  which  should  be  mixed  with  dry  sand  to  dry 
up  the  pulp,  and  preserve  it  till  spring.  You  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  wash  the  seeds,  as  is  done  -in  the  case  of  Tomatos.  The 
seeds  ^flight  be  sown  in  boxes  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards 
placed  under  cooler  treatment-,  then  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  in  the  beginning  of  J une>  like  half  hardy  annuals.  When 
in  the  rough  leaf  the  seedlings  migjbt  be  .transplanted  into  other 
boxes,  and  the  operation  will  strengthen  the  seedlings.  In 
manipulating  the  flowers  it  isi  quite  a  different-  operation.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  intend  to  cross  different  varieties,  you  must  select  two 
having  qualities  which  you  wish  to-  combine.  In  doing  this  you 
will  meet  with  many  difficulties.  Some  varieties  produce  bud-s 
which  drop  before  -expansion,  and  others  drop  after  blooming 
without  producing  any  seed.  With  those  which  produce  fruits 
or  Apples  under  ordinary  field  or  garden  culture  you  will  be 
more  likely  -toi  obtain  results.  To  make  sure  of  effecting  a  cross 
you  must  remove  the  anthers  of  the  intended  mother  parent 
before  they  shed  their  pollen.  Then,  when  the  stigmas  of  the 
seed-bearer  are  fully  developed,  get  pollen  from  the  other  parent 
and  dust  the  stigmas  with  a  camel  hair  pencil.  To  keep  away 
insects  from  the  flowers  operated  upon  it  would  be  advisable  to 
cover  them  with  thin  pieces  of  muslin.  This  -might  be-  done  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  of  the  seed-bearer  first,  expand.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers  drop  the  muslin,  may  be  removed  and  the  stems  and 
trusses  staked  to  prevent  accident  till  the  Apples  are  fit  to 
gather. 


Trap  for  Catching  Slugs. 

I  have  heard  tell  of  a  trap  for  -catching  slugs  which  is  said 
to  be  very  effective.  Gan,  you  say  what  it  is  like  and  where  to 
get  it  ?  Now  that  dry  weather  has  set  in  the  slugs  are  taking 
to  the  Cucumbers  and  other  things  in  frames.  (T.  H.) 

We  have  not  heard  of  anything  specially  constructed  for 
trapping  slugs,  but  various  things  are  laid  about  in  their  haunts 
for  the  purpose  of  trapping  them.  These  we  have  frequently 
mentioned.  In  frames,  however,  we  believe  that  very  good  use 
has  been  made  of  wide-mouthed  bottles,  glass  and  other  jars, 
which  are  sunk  in  the  soil  in  frames  till  the  rim  is  on  a*  level 
with  the  soil.  A  handful  of  fresh  bran  is  then  placed  (in  the 
bottom  of  these  vessels,  and  the  slugs  find  their  way  inside  in 
large  numbers,  where  they  may  be  caught  in  the  morning.  If 
the  slugs  are  at  ali  plentiful  in  the  frames,  you  will  catch  many 
of  them  by  such  simple  means.  By  the  sense  of  smell  or  some 
other  faculty  the  slugs  are  attracted  to  the  bran. 


curious  Grubs  on  Beach  Leaves. 

I  send  you  some  curious-looking  black  grubs  I  found  on  the 
leaves  of  Peaches  on  a  wall.  They  must  eat  something,  but 
are  they  really  harmful  to  Peaches,  and  what  remedy  would  you 
apply?  (D.  W.  R.)  j  r 

The  so-called  grubs  you  send  are  the  larvae  or  young  of  lady¬ 
birds  (Go-ccinella),  which  are  friends,  not  enemies,  of  the  har¬ 
dener  or  the  trees.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  alligators 
xrom  their  shape.  They  certainly  are  not  attractive  like  their 
parents,  but  you  should  spare  them  on  all  possible  occasions, 
hey  feed  on  aphides,  and  if  you  had  examined  the  young  Peach 
eaves  carefully,  you  would  have  found  aphides  or  their  remains 
where  the  black  grubs  were  at  work.  In  syringing  with  an  in¬ 
secticide  or  dusting  with  insecticides  you  cannot  avoid  harm¬ 
ing  or  killing  them,  perhaps,  but  you  can  endeavour  to  avoid  it 
as  much  as  possible.  c 

Propagating  Calceolaria. 

Being  a  reader  of  The  Gardening  World,  I  have  a  Calceolaria 
which  i  have  had  m  bloom  these  six  weeks,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what),  to  do  with  it  and  what  it  would  be  best  to  do. 
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whether  to  take  cuttings  from  it,  or  wait  and  grow  it  from  seed. 
I  have  sent  you  a  flower,  and  could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  it . 
(F.  Goddard.) 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the  flower,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
shrubby  section  usually  grown  for  bedding  purposes,  but  a 
single  flower  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  identifying  this  class  of 
plant,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  garden  varieties,  and  both 
the  shrubby  and  herbaceous  sections  are  very  similar  m  the 
flowers.  If  the  plant  rises  up  with  a  woody  stem  it  would  belong 
to  the  shrubby  section,  and  would  be  best  propagated  by  cu  - 
tings  in  a  frame  about  the  end  of  September  or  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  leaves  rise  mostly  fiom 
the  root  it  would  be  one  of  the  herbaceous  section  and,  it 
so,  that  would  be  best  propagated  by  seeds,  which  would,  ripen 
presently.  With  so  scanty  material  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  the  variety,  and  you  will  have  to  be  guided  by  the  habit 
of  the  plant  as  to  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  with  it.  it  it  is 
entirely  herbaceous  we  should  advise  you  to  get  a  packet  of 
seeds  of  the  modem  types,  which  have  flowers  three  or  four 
times  as  big  as  the  one.  which  you  sent  us. 


Broccoli  in  Hard  Soil. 

There  is  an  impression  here  that  hard  soil  is  of  advantage 
in  the  production  of  fine  heads  in  spring.  I  believe  there  is 
some  other  reason,  and  any  suggestions  you  might  make  would 
pat  the  matter  right.  Our  soil  is  a  good  black  mould,  and  will 
be  planted  as  soon  as  the  early  Potato®  are  dug.  (A.  N.) 

When  Broccoli  is  planted  in  very  loose,  rich  soil  it  makes 
very  rampant  growth,  which  is  ill  calculated  to  stand  the  winter 
if  we  have  any  nights  of  hard  frost.  Broccoli  stands  best  m 
firm  or  hard  soil,  such  as  would  be  undesirable  for  most  crops 
during  summer  time.  The  hard  soil  is  no  detriment  to  the 
Broccoli  in  winter,  as  there  is  always  sufficient  moisture  in  t  ie 
soil  to  keep  it  safe  enough  for  this  crop.  After  the  Potatos 
are  dug  the  soil  should  be  raked  level,  and  then  trodden  equally 
all  over.  If  it  lies  in  this  condition  for  ten  days  or  so  to  settle 
it  will  be  all  the  more  suitable  for  the  Broccoli.  Provided  the 
weather  is  dry  when  planting,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a 
watering  previous  to  inserting  the  plants. 


Propagating  Olives. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  Olives  will  strike  by  cuttings, 
or  should  they  be  suckers-  to  root ;  also  what  time  of  the  year  ? 

(G.  H.)  ,  , 

Olives  may  be  rooted  by  taking  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
after  they  have  completed  growth  and  become  fairly  farm. 
Short  shoots  may  be  taken  off  and  inserted  firmly  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  covered  with  a  bellglass  or  liandlight  m  the 
greenhouse  until  rooted,  when  they  may  be  potted  off  separately 
till  they  get  firmly  established,  after  which  they  may  be  planted 
out,  if  so  desired.  We  presume  they  would  be  quite  hardy  m 
vour  district,  at  least,  with  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  if  not  m  the 
open  Suckers  might  also  be  taken  off  with  roots  attached,  it 
possible  ;  but  even  if  not  rooted,  that  could  be  accomplished  m 
pots  if  the  suckers  are  taken  off  in  September.  In  Italy,  where 
fane  varieties  are  grown,  they  are  increased  by  grafting  in 
spring  upon  the  wild  Olive  stock.  As  to  the  time  you  can  take 
cuttings,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  firmness  of  the  young 
wood. 


Names  of  Plants.  .  . 

(J.  Holmes.)  Varieties  of  Fuchsias  and  other  garden  varieties 
of  florists’  flowers  we  cannot  undertake  to  name.  Ihey  should 
be  compared  with  others  in  a  good  collection  of  named  varieties. 
— (G.  Crozier.)  The  Butterfly  Orchid,  Habenana  bifoha.— 
(D.  E  )  Erigeron  philadelphicus. — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Galega  offici¬ 
nalis  ;  2,  Lilium  Martagon ;  3,  Latliyrus  rotundifolius ;  4, 
Lathyrus  latifolius  albus  ;  5,  Epilobium  angustifolium  ;  6,  Carex 
pendula .  —  (R  A.)  1,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea;  2,  Geranium 
pratense  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Lathyrus  grandiflorus ;  4  Campanula 
latiloba ;  5,  Campanula  .persicifolia  grandiflora ;  6,  Hianthus 

sec'uieri. _ (R.  M.)  1,  Erythraea  Centaunum  ;  2,  Chlora  per- 

fofiata  ;  3,  Linaria  viscida  ;  4,  Helianthemum  vulgare  ;  5,  Cam¬ 
panula  glomerata ;  6,  Centaurea  Scabiosa.— (M.  B.)  1,  Spiraea 
bullata  ;  2,  Coronilla  Emerus  ;  3,  Cytisus  nigricans  ;  4,  Monarda 


didyma ;  5,  Morina  longifolia ;  6,  Eryngium  oliverianum ;  7, 
Eryngium.  giganteum. — (P.  A.)  1,  Omphalodes  linifolia ;  2, 
Nemophila  maculata ;  3,  Matthiola  tristis ;  4,  Phycelia  cam- 
panularia  ;  5,  Malope  trifida  grandiflora ;  6,  Malva  moschata. 
— (D.  W.)  1,  Lychnis  coronaria  ;  2,  Oncidium  praetextum  ;  3, 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum  ;  4,  Ceropegia  Woodii. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. — Catalogue  of  Laxtons’  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Small  Fruits  for  1904-1905. 

James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. — List  of 
Carnations,  Tree  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Auriculas,  and 
list  of  choice  Daffodils  for  Autumn,  1904,  and  Spring,  1905. 

Communications  Received. 

R.H.S. — W.  B.  and  Sons. — P.  P. — F.  George  Walker. — J.  W. 
—A.  J.  R,— E.  F.  D.— J.  C.  W.— W.  B.— Thomas  Hay.— 
E.  M.  R.— A.  C.— E.  A.  ,S.— P.  D.— R.  L.— J.  C.— A.  R,  M. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


I  iversity  College,  Reading. 

he  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
versify  College,  Reading,  has  now  issued 
syllabus  intended  for  candidates  for  the 
ularships.  Three  of  these  scholarship's 


are  open  to  young  gardeners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  August  next.  Candidates  are  re*- 
quired  to  pass  a  simple  examination,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  the  syllabus. 
Candidates]  must  not  bei  more  than  twenty- 
twoi  years  of  age,  and  must  have  worked  for 
four  years  ini  public  or  private  gardens. 
Each  holder  of  a  scholarship' will  be  paid  15s. 
weekly,  besides  receiving  free  instruction. 
The  prospectus  of  instruction  in.  horticulture 
is'  also  on  our  table,  and  gives  a  considerable 
amount- of  information  relating  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  the  lecturers  and  the  garden.  The 
syllabus  of  'Subjects  for  thei  diploma  during 
the  first  year  includes  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  horticulture.  This  will  include 
the  whole  aspect  relating  to  the  formation  of 
a  garden,  the  composition  and  classification 
of  soils',  cultivation,  drainage,  tools,  manures, 
vegetable  garden,  flower  garden,  Rose 
garden,  aquatic  plants,  fruit  garden,  lawns, 
shrubs-,  etc.  Horticultural  botany  deals,  of 
course,  with  the  structure  of  all  parts  of 
plants,  physiology,  artificial  reproduction  in 
gardens,  and  all  questions  likely  to  arise  in 
the  cultivation  of  plants.  Students  attend¬ 
ing  these  Matures  have  also-  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
of  natural  orders  of  plants,  all  of  which  are 
represented  in  the  British  flora.  Horticul¬ 
tural  chemistry  and  physics  will  also  be  dealt 
with  during  thei  first  year’s:  course,  which  also 
includes  book-keeping.  During  the  second 
year  the1  theory  and  practice  cf  horticulture 
will  be  gone  into'  more  deeply,  both  ini  the 
matter  of  practical  work  and  the  botanical 
aspect  of  the  question.  Horticultural  en¬ 
tomology,  otherwise  known  as  economic  en¬ 
tomology,  will  form  part  of  the:  curriculum. 
Bee-keeping  and  Nature  study  will  also  form 
paid  of  the  course.  Applicants  should  apply 
to'  the:  Registrar,  University  College,  Reading. 


Whortleberries. 

For  some  yearsi  past  attention:  has  been 
called  to'  importations1  of  Whortleberries 
from  the  Continent,  this  being  considered 
largely  due  to  the  defect  in  the  supply  of 
Black  Currants  brought  about  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Black  Currant  Mite.  Possibly 
our  supplies  of  home  grown  fruit  are  not 
sufficient,  to  affect  the  market,  nevertheless 
they  are  appreciable-  in  certain  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  usually,  however,  on  pieces  of  land 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  therefore  every¬ 
body’s  property.  These  fruits  are  likely  to 
be  used  locally,  though  it  is-  possible  that 
some  would  he  inclined  to-  makei  money  of 
them.  It  is  said  that  8d.  a,  gallon  is;  all  that 
is  offered  for  the  berries  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  gathered.  Wei  should  cer¬ 
tainly  admit  that  such  money  wa.s  well 
earned.  The  berries  are  not  usually  veiy 
abundant  in.  the  south,  as  the  Whortleberry 
prefers  land  of  an  upland  chaiactei,  and 


usually  does  best  in  open  Pine  woods.  Here 
the  bushes  attain  a  considerable  height  fcy 
reason  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  trees, 
and  they  flower  and  fruit  abundantly.  In 
the  southern  counties  the  plant  mostly 
affects  the  sand  formations,  and  certainly 
within  ai  wide  radius  of  London,  thei  plant,  is 
more  abundant  upon  sand  than,  chalk  downs. 
On  the  sand  hillsi  of  Surrey  the  women  and 
children  from,  the  numerous'  small  outlying 
villages  are  busily  engaged  gathering  the 
fruits  under  the  Scotch  Firs. 


Chester  Agricultural  College. 

Oni  the  18th  inst.,  the  Earl  of  Crewe  dis¬ 
tributed  the  prizes  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Holmes  Chapel.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Thornycroft.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Lord  Crewe  said 
that  Cheshire  was  essentially  a  farming 
county,  including,  of  course,  horticulture. 
He  stated  that  it  was  really  only  in  recent 
yearsi  that  the  supreme  importance  of 
scientific  agricultural  education  had  been  ra- 
cognisied  in:  this  country,  and  county  coun  ils 
everywhere  were  now  thoroughly  interested 
in,  the  promotion  of  such  advanced  education. 
He  was  pleased  to  note  that  horticulture 
formed  such  a.  prominent  pant  in  the  course 
of  instruction  given  at  the  college  ;  hitherto 
the  science  of  gardening  had  been  greatly 
neglected.  Wei  were  familiar  with  the  vast 
quantities:  of  fruit  and  vegetables:  that  were 
imported  to:  this  country,  and  which  might 
be  perfectly  well  grown  here.  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to>  agree  that  the  time,  would  come 
when  the  greater  part  of  indoor  gardening 
would  bei  done  by  ladies:.  He:  concluded  by 
saying  that  England  ought  to  he  to-  the 
world  what  the:  Channel  Island's  were  to,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  people  must  set  themselves  to 
the  production  of  quality  rather  than 
quantity. 

- O' — 

Fruit  Harvest  at  Frogmore. 

The  present  year  constitutes  a.  record  for 
the  fruit  already  gathered  in  the  King’s 
Royal  gardens  at  Frogmore,  Windsor.  More 
than  2  tons  of  Strawberries,  have  been,  picked, 
and  enormous,  quantities  have  been  sent  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  large  Vine  at 
Cumberland  Lodge  is  again  heavily  laden 
with  fine  fruit,  this  year.  Thei  popular  idea 
has  not  got,  over  the  fact  that  the  Vine  has 
undergone  certain  renovations  by  which  the 
number  of  bunches  has  been,  reduced  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  larger  bunches  and 
finer  berries.  Thei  Vine  is  not,  now  allowed 
to,  carry  1,800  to  2,000  buneheis,  as  the 
number  has  been  reduced  to  something  like 
700,  or,  at  all  events,  was  so-  last. year,  and 
the '  improvement  effected  in  the  general 
health  and  appearance  of  the  berries  and 
bunches  is  likely  to  be  continued  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  Vine. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

French  Beans*  —  These  will  now  be  bearing  away  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  to  ensure  them  continuing  toi  bear  for  some  time, 
the  pods  should  be  kept  closely  picked,  and  abundance  of 
moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead  will  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  Successional  crops  should  be  well  thinned,  mulched 
and  watered  as  often  as  possible.  Make  another  sowing  oni 
a  south  border,  selecting  a  quick-bearing  kind  for  the  purpose, 
and  though  these  may  require  protecting  towards)  the  end  of 
the  season  such  sowings  often  prove  invaluable. 

Cabbage.  —  The  principal  sowing  of  Cabbage  for  spring  use 
should  be  made  at  once.  Sow  thinly  broadcast  on  an  open 
piece  of  ground  which  should  be  worked  down,  finely.  There 
isi  often  much  complaint,  and  the  past  season  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.,  about  spring  Cabbage  running  to  seed.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  things  which  will  cause  them  to  doi  so.,  such  as 
sowing  too  early,  and  any  severe  check  the  plants  may 
receive  during  the  winter  months,  but.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  if  true  stocks  of  one  or  two  varieties  are  obtained,  there 
will  be  little  complaint  as  to<  this.  There  is  no  variety  I 
am  acquainted)  with  that  can  equal  or  approach,  all  things 
considered,  a  reliable  strain  of  Ellam’s  Early.  It  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  quite  large  enough,  hardy,  very  early,  and 
seldom  shows  signs  of  bolting.  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring  is 
another  good  variety,  though  not  quite  so  early,  somewhat 
larger,  and  makes  a  good  succession  to  the  first  named. 

Coleworts.  —  The  first  sowings  of  these  should  be  quite 
ready  for  transferring  to'  their  final  quartets.  The  ground 
should  be  manured1,  dug  deeply,  and  the  plants  put  in  firmly 
at  12  in.  apart  all  ways.  Thoroughly  water  in,  hoe  the 
ground  frequently,  and  in  case  of  drought  give  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  plants  freish,  when  these  will  give  but  little 
further  trouble,  but.  yield  a  bountiful  supply  all  through  late 
autumn  and  winter  of  delicious  little  Cabbages,  if  several 
small  plantings  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  garden. 

Savoys.. — These  may  still  be  planted  in  quantities,  and  will 
in  all  probability  prove  to  be  much  more  serviceable  than 
those  put  out  earlier.  Early  Ulm  is  a.  capital  variety  for  late 
planting,  as  it  take®  up  little  room,  and  quickly  mature®. 
The  ground  .should  be  previously  dug  for  these  at  this  season, 
if  possible,  and  plant  15  in.  apart..  Winter  Green®  of  all 
kinds,  which  will  include  Borecole®,  Broccoli®,  Cauliflowers, 
and  such-like,  should1  be  looked  over  and  any  failures  in  the 
principal  plantings  made  good.  Any  spare  ground  which  is 
not  required  for  anything  else  may  be  well  utilised  by  putting 
out  any  spare  plants  left  over  in  the  seed  beds,  and  if  a  little 
extra  attention  is  bestowed  on  them  and  a.  growing  season 
ensues,  'these  will  make  good  growth  before  winter. 

Spinach. —  Several  sowings  should  be  made  during  the  next 
two  month®  at  intervals  of  about  a.  fortnight  on  well  manured 
and  deeply  dug  ground.  Give  a  thorough  dressing  of  soot 
and  wood  ashes,  and  make  quite  firm  before  sowing. 

Turnips. — Young  seedling  plants  of  these  will  need  much 
nursing  along  should  the  present  hot,  dry  weather1  continue. 
If  a  little  shade  can  be  afforded  them  and  the  growths'  damped 
night  and  morning,  it  will  do  much  to  keep,  them  in,  a.  healthy 
condition.  Sow  small  quantities  about  every  week,  waiter 
the  drills  well  before  raking  in,  and  apply  about  1  in.  of  small 
mown,  gras®  from  the  lawns. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. —  Sow  a  pinch  of  seed  of  the  various 
varieties  every  ten  days,  and  plant  out  young  seedlings  of 
each  as  they  become  ready  on  well-prepared  ground. 

Late  Peas.  —  See  that  these  are  well  thinned  before  the 
plants  have  made  too  much  growth,  the  overcrowding  of  these 
being  quite  fatal  to  the  best  results.  Every  particle  of 


ground  round  about  them  should  be  thoroughly  mulched, 
copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  given  to  the  roots,  and  the 
growths  thoroughly  moistened  with  clean  water  either  from  a 
syringe  or  rose  water-can  every  evening. 

Potatos. --The  early  varieties  of  these  are  ini  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  and  while  the  weather  is  fine  these  should  be  lifted 
and,  stored  away,  and  the  ground,  if  not  already  planted 
between  them,  should  be  replenished  with  other  crops. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

With  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  many  of  the  choicer 
and  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  are  beginning  to  suffer  con¬ 
siderably,  and  to  keep  them  alive  frequent  and  thorough 
waterings  will  have  to  be  given,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  newly 
planted  ones,  evergreen  or  deciduous,  these  will  require  atten¬ 
tion  every  day.  When  watering  those  in'  the  shrubbery,  the 
surfaiceHsoil  should  be  lightly  forked,  up  so  that  the  water  i> 
able,1  to  reach  the  roots ;  otherwise,  when  the  ground  is  very 
dry,  it,  will  run  off  without  accomplishing  much  good.  J 
damp  overhead  is  also,  of  great  assistance  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  given  either  with  a  syringe  or  water-pot,  and  wil 
often'  induce  shrubs  that  have  been  moved  to  make  a  nev 
grow  th.  Saturation  at  the  root  is  to  be  strongly  condemned 
as  this,  will  often,  be  the  cause  of  as  much  damage  as  con., 
tinued  drought.  In  many  places  the  ground  will  have  opener 
badly,  especially  on  heavy  land,  and  where  this,  is  the  cast 
the  bole®  should  be  filled  in  with  fine  soil  or  the  hoe. 

The  month  of  July  furnishes  us  with  many  beautiful  flower 
ing  shrubs),  and  though  the  shrubbery  may  not  be  so  briglr 
now  as  it  was  in  the  spring  with  its  wealth  of  blossom,  yet  b; 
a,  judicious  selection  the  borders  may  be  kept  very  interestin' 
till  the  time  for*  autumn  tints  arrive. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifida. — Though  a  somewhat  little-know 

shrub,  this  is  one  that  deserves  attention  from  the  hands  o 
all  shrub  lovers.  It  is  a.  Chilian  shrub,  and  in  the  coldes 
parts  of  the  country  may  not.  be  quite  hardy  unless  a  sbeltere 
position  can.  be.  found,  and  then  it  would  need  protection  ii 
severe,  weather.  In  the  warmer  and  more  southern  park 
however,  this  shrub,  has  stood  out  for  several  years  unharmec 
and  given  a  light  soil  and)  thorough  drainage,  it  should  auccee 
■well.  It  is  evergreen,  with  deep  green  pinnate  foliage,  an 
has  large  pure  white  flowers  with  yellow  anthers,  which  mat 
the  plant  very  conspicuous.  The  flower's  greatly  resembl 
some  of  the  larger  Hypericums  in  appearance,  and  it  will  b 
readily  seen  that  this  ornamental  shrub  is  well  worthy  c 
inclusion. 

Genista  tinctoria.  —  During  the  latter  part,  of  July  an 
beginning  of  August  this  shrub  make®  a  showy  piece  c 
colour',  and  being  one  that  is  not  difficult  to.  accommodate,  i 
it  succeeds,  in  almost  any  soil  providing  it  is  not  wet,  this  : 
very  desirable.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  Pear-shape* 
and  produced  thickly  on  bra.nlching  stems  between  2  ft.  an 
3  ft.,  in  height,  and  if  pruned  back  fairly  hard  after  flowerinr 
it  retains  a  n  cat,  habit.  It  i!s  easily  increased  from  seed  whic1 
ripen®  freely,  and  this  should  be  sown,  when  gathered  in  ligl 
soil  and  placed  in  a.  gentle  heat.  When  well  above  the  su 
face  these  can  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  potted  up  singly 
and  wintered  in  cold  frames  preparatory  to  planting  then' 
out  in  the  spring.  Tire  double  form  of  .this  is  also  a  vei 
ornamental  shrub. 

Hedysarum  multijugum.  — Introduced  to  this  counti 
about  fifteen)  years  ago,  this  charming  shrub  is  a,t  presei 
quite  rare  in  gardens,  but  will  become  a  favourite  when  moil 
plentiful.  It,  is  perfectly  hardy  and  grows  well  in  good  poroi 
loam,  with  the  addition,  of  some  well-decayed  leaf-soil.  Th 
flowers  are  bright  red  and  produced'  in  slender  raceme®,  an 
the  foliage  is  pale  green  above  and  downy  beneath,  Thj 
habit  is  light,  a.nd  it  makes  a  bush  between  4  ft.  and  5  fi 
in  height1,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  shrubs  for 
using  in.  the  mixed  border.  A.  E.  Thatcher.  ■ 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Mignonette.  —  For  providing  'plants  for  flowering  under 
glass  in  winter  the  first  batch  may  be  sown  at  this  time,  and 
one  or  two1  more  batches  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
ensure  succession.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the  plants  must 
be  grown  on  freely,  yet  sturdily,  from  the  seedling  until  housed 
for  the  winter.  The  pots  should  be  clean  and  efficiently 
drained.  Some  growers  sow  in  3j-in.  pots,  and  when  these 
are  filled  with  roots,  shift  on  into  6-in.  or  7-in.,  in  which 
they  are  flowered ;  others  sow  direct  in  the  flowering  pots. 
Of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  former  method,  though  excellent  results 
may  be  achieved  by  the  latter,  provided  a  little  extra  attention 
be  paid  to  watering  and  other  details  of  culture.  The  compost 
j  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of  leaf  soil  and 
decomposed  manure',  adding  a  good  portion  of  sand  and  mortar- 
rubble  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and  bone  meal,  the  whole  to 
be  well  incorporated  and  used  in  a  lumpy  state.  Sow  thinly 
and  evenly,  and  cover  slightly  with  finely-sifted  soil'.  Afford 
a,  good  watering  and  place  in  a  close  frame  to  germinate. 
When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  thin  out,  leaving  from 
three  to  five  of  the  strongest ;  grow  on  in  frames  until  the 
nights  become  cold,  when  they  should  be  remove®'  to  a  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse  and  put  near  the  roof  glass.  Flace  a  neat  stake 
to  each  plant  before  they  fall  about,  and  tie  the  main  stem 
loosely  to  it.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  applying  water  to  the 
plants  in  winter,  it  being  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  dryness 
than  to  over-water.  As  the  flowering  pots  become  filled  with 
roots,  feed  the  plants  occasionally  with  soot-water  and  liquid 
sheep  or  cow  manure,  alternating  this  with  guano  well 
diluted. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  plants  grown  for  producing  large 
blooms  will  have  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  some 
stimulants  must  be  given  regularly  from  this  time  onward. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  by  many  growers  unne¬ 
cessary  to  commence  feeding  the  plants  until  buds  had  formed, 
and  there  may  still  be  some  who-  adhere  to  the  method,  but  it 
has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  best  results  follow7 
when  gentle  and  continuous  feeding  is  practised  from  the  time 
the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  flowering  pots  until  the  first 
petals  are  unfolding.  A  change  of  food  is  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  and,  assuming  that  farmyard  liquid  manure  has  been 
given  for  a  week,  they  may  be  watered  with  clear  water  only 
for  a  few7  days,  and  then  afforded  a  sprinkling  of  some  approved 
artificial  manure,  washing  this  in  wTell  with  clear  water  for  a 
few  more  days.  Well-diluted  guano  is  a  good  Qhrysanthemum 
manure,  as  is  soot-water;  these  assist  the  plants  materially 
and  give  tone  to  the  foliage. 

Plants  grown  as  bushes,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
should  be  fed  occasionally,  and  no  further  stopping  of  the 
i  shoots  should  be  done.  Attend  closely  to  removing  the  side 
shoots  from  the  large-blooming  plants,  and  keep  free  from 
weeds  and  suckers.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  weeds  t  o 
become  large,  for  in  removing  them  many  fibrous  feeding  roots 
will  be  damaged. 

Bulb 3  for  early  flowering. —  In  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  for 
early  flowering  there  are  two'  points  of  primary  importance, 
viz.,  secure  only  the  largest  and  best-ripened  bulbs  that  can 
be  had,  and  pot  them  up  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand.  In 
j  many  establishments  the  earliest  flowers  are  in  request  for 
Christmas  or  before,  and  to'  ensure  an  abundance  of  them  thus 
early  the  bulbs  must  be  potted  up  as  early  as  possible,  so  that, 
plenty  of  healthy  roots  are  formed  before  hard  forcing  com¬ 
mences.  Among  bulbs  for  present  potting  mention  may  be 
;  made  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus  Narcissi  of  sorts,  Tulips 
of  the  Van  Thol  type,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Use  a  light 
|  sandy  compost,  and  do  not  press  the  soil  too  firmly,  especially 
under  the  bulbs.  Place  in  a  frame  and  cover  with  dry  soil  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  until  brought  in  for  forcing.  Coa.l-ashes 
as  a  plunrino-  material  is  harmful,  and  should  not  he  used. 

1  °  °  K.  M. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Pines. —  This  fruit  is  not  grown  nearly  as  much  as  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  on  the  authority  of  more  than 
one  connoisseur  home-grown  fruits  are  far  ahead  in  flavour 
to  those  imported,  and  as  good  fruit  can  be  out  within  twenty 
to.  twenty-four  months  after  inserting  the  sucker,  it  seems  a 
great  pity  that  the  culture  of  thei  Pin©  should  be  on  the 
decline.  On  the  earliest  fruiterers  suckers  should  be  large 
enough  to  detach  by  twisting  it  clean  out,  then  remove  a  few 
of  the  bottom,  leaves  and  cut  square  across,  when  all  will  be 
ready  for  inserting  into  5-im.  or  6-in.  pots,  using  good  loamy 
soil  for  them  and  making  each  one  quite  firm.  At  this  season! 
shade-  -should  be  afforded  them,  when  bright  until  rooted,  and 
if  the  pots  are  well  watered  ait  the  start,  the  syringe  will 
keep  them  moist  for  some  days  when  plunged  as  they  should! 
be  and  placed  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  Pine  range. 

Advancing  fruits  will  take  plenty  of  root  nourishment  until 
colouring  commences-,  also  a  thin  -shade  from  10.20  to  3.20 
p.m.  during  the  bright  summer  weather  we  have  been 
favoured  with  this  month,  somewhat  different  to  last  season. 
Plants  started  recently  for  winter  fruiting  require  careful 
handling  to  have  good,  fruit  from  October  to-  May.  Black 
Jamaica,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  and!  Smooth-  Cayenne  are  the 
best-  trio  for  this  work.  Examine  each  plant  twice  each  we-eik, 
and  apply  water  -freely  when  required,  as  the  pots  should  b-ei 
full  of  roots  by  now  if  placed  there  early  in  the  year,  and  i-b 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  fruit  Pines  during  winter  without  this 
one  essential.  Light,  well-heated  structures,  too-,  are  neces¬ 
sary  with  bottom-heat  pipes.  Afford  'abundant  ventilation 
and  atmospheric  moisture  this  bright  weather.  Even  where 
fruits  are  ripening,  plenty  -of  water  should  be  frequently  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  paths,  beds  and  walls.  Very  lit-t-le  firer 
heat  i-s  necessary  now,  yet  we  never  let-  them  out,  as  warm 
water  is  necessary,  but  keep1  them  down-  as  low  as  possible, 
warming  them  a  little  extra  towards  9  p.m.,  which  will  keep 
the  temperature  up-  to  70  deg.  or  thereabouts. 

Figs.  — With  so  much  sunshine  of  late,  -the  fruit  is  of  much 
better  colour  and  decidedly  better  flavour  than  it  has  been 
tlie  past  two-  -seasons,  and  Figs  enjoy  all  the  sun  it  is  possible 
to-  give  them ;  therefore  expose  them  to  -it  by  tying  aside 
growths  or  leaves  that  are  shading  them  t-o-  any  extent.  Some 
growers  take  three  crops  in  one  season,  but  I  think  two 
sufficient  for  the  trees  to  mature  within  a  twelvemonth.  Give 
copious  -supplies  of  diluted  manure-water  to  trees  swelling 
their  fruits,  and  they  will  take  in  a  great  quantity  at  this  time 
of  year,  whether  in,  pots  or  borders ;  frequent  syringing,  too, 
is  the  best  means  of  keeping  awa-y  red1  spider,  but  this  must 
be  limited  as  -soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Destroy  any 
suckers  that  show,  as  th-eise  -deprive  the  fruit  from  swelling, 
the  sap  rushing  up  the-  former  instead  of'  to  those  branches 
carrying  fruit.  Ventilation  must  be  free  and  given  early 
mornings  with  such  clear  skies  as  of  late,  and  3.30  p.m.  will 
be  early  enough  to  olo-s-e  for  a,  few  weeks  yet. 

Peaches.  —  Trees  in  unheated  houses  that  h-a-ve  been 
pushed  on  by  husbanding  solar  heat  as  formerly  advised  will 
b-e  now  ripening  their  f-ruit,  when  a  free  circulation  of  air 
must  be  maintained  day  and  night,  thei  syringe  being  laid 
aside  for  the  present,  and  should  the  birds  b-e  troublesome  the 
ventilators  mus-t  be  netted.  Although  it  is  advisable  to  with¬ 
hold  the  water-can  a-  bit  while  the  fruits  are  ripe,  do  not  err 
on  the  dry  side,  or  the  tre-esi  will  suffer.  In  our  case  we  give 
a-  thorough  watering  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  the  fruits  are 
ripening,  and  the  border  is  given,  a  heavy  mulch  of  old  bay, 
which  retains  the  moisture  until  the  fruits  are  cleared  ,  with 
the  exception  of  one  o-r  two  late  varieties,  these  are-  examined 
every  tern  days  or  so,  and  water  applied  if  necessary.  The 
syringe  may  a-lsoi  be  plied  among  these  until  ripening  com- 
metnlces,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  retard  any  fruit  as  late  as 
possible,  the  ventilators  should  be  thrown  open  as  vide  as 
possible.  Look  over  the  trees,  and  gather  ripe  fruit  early 
mornings  and  store  in  a.  cool,  shady  fruit-room. 

Briton-,  Devonshire.  James  Matne. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobiums. —  Young  plants  of  the  deciduous  section., 
either  seedlings  or  propagated  in  the  early  spring  of  'the  year, 
which  have  tilled  the  pots  with  root®,  may  be  now  carefully 
turned  out  and  repotted.  It  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  the 
ball  of  soil,  and  it  may  lie  transferred  to  another  pot  in  the 
same  process  as  that  adopted  for  the  repotting  of  any  ordinary 
plant.  If  the  new  roots  have  become  attached  to-  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  it  isi  advisable  to  carefully  break  the  pot  so  that 
there  may  he  as  little  damage  as  possible  in  the  removal  of 
the  broken  pieces.  The  mixture  of  one-third  partly  decayed 
leavesi,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  chopped  sphagnum,  a 
little  peat  and  sufficient  rough  sand  to  make  the  compost 
porous,  will  he  found  suitable  for  the  repotting  purposes, 
lie- potted  plants  must  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sum  until  the  roots  are  enabled  to  get  hold  of  the  new  com¬ 
post.  A  hot,  highly  humid  atmosphere  is  also  desirable,  and 
every  encouragement  is  necessary  to  produce  rapid  growth. 
The  evergreen  section  of  Dendroibiuinsi  that  are  now  develop¬ 
ing  their  pseudo-bulbs  will  require  liberal  moisture  treat¬ 
ment,  and  plenty  of  light  must,  be  given  to  enable  the  growths 
to  become  properly  matured  and  ripened. 

Where  black  or  yellow  thrips  are  troublesome  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  they  should  be  exterminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  is  best  done  by  spraying  the  plant®  overhead  at  regular 
intervals  and  fumigation  with  some  'safe  vapouriser.  Ini  fact, 
in,  all  the  divisions',  fumigation  at  regular  intervals  is  necesi- 
sary  to'  keep;  the  plants  free  from  insect  pests.  We  find 
the  liquid  XL  All-  vapouriser  to  act  satisfactorily  generally, 
but  there  are  a,  few  plants,  such  as  Coelogyne  ciristata,  in  it® 
varieties,  which  should  always  be  removed  from  the  house 
before  fumigation;  takes  -place. 

In  the  -  cool  house',  Disas  and  a  few  of  the  weak-growing 
Maisdevallias  should  be  removed.  M.  tovarensis,  especially 
while  in  bud  or  flower,  is  particularly  affected  ;  the  white 
flowers  become  sufficiently  tinted  with  rosy-pink  to  make 
them  appear  to  be  a,  totally  different  variety.  Fumigation 
does  not  appear  tor  affect  the  flower-buds  of  C'ypripedium 
niveum  or  C.  bellatulum,  but  the  hybrids  of  C.  niveum  in  the 
early  -stageis  are  oftenl  affected  by  it,  and  the  C.  bellatulimi 
hybrids  will  not  stand  the  fume®  during  the  winter  month®, 
turning  into  a  'transparent  green  at.  first,  then  changing  to  a 
deep'  brown!  filled  with  a  decomposing  moisture;  with  these 
exceptions',  I  have  experienced  no  difficulties'  from  the  use 
of  the  vapouriser  mentioned  above. 

The  principal  employment  among  the  Orchids,  for  the  next 
few  weeks  will  be  in  cleansing  the  plants.  Where  new 
growths'  are  being  so  abundantly  produced  insect  pests,  such 
as  scale  and  red  spider,  will  make  their  appearance,  and  if 
permitted  to'  remain  they  soon  cause  permanent  disfigurement 
to  the  growths'  and  foliage  of  plants.  In  the  Cattleya  house 
there  is  a.  brown  scale  imported  with  Cattleya,  laibiata  autum- 
nalis  which  is,  difficult  indeed  to  be  rid  of,  and!  can  only  be 
held  in  check  by  close  observation'  and  carefully  sponging  the 
bulbs  and  foliage.  Often  the  young  leaves  will  be  found  in¬ 
fested  with  them  immediately  they  are  expanded.  Though  in 
a  small  state  at  first  they  quickly  grow  and  become  so  closely 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  leaves  that,  they  make  an  indention, 
or  depression1,  and  permanently  mark  them  so  a®  to  cause 
disfigurement  that  gives  an  unsightly  appearance.  A  little 
soft  soap  mixed  with  the  water  is  a  good  solution  to'  use  ini  the 
can  when,  sponging,  but  one  often  ha®  to  touch  or  scrape  them 
carefully  off  with  a  pointed  stick  before  it,  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
lodge  this  kind  of  scale ;  in,  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken,  to 
avoid  scratching  the  leaves,.  H.  J. 


Mr.  Geo.  Robert  Faire,  of  23,  Abingdon  Road,  Leicester, 
died  on  the  7th  inst. ,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76.  He  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  business  in  the  town,  and  was  a  well- 
known  judge  of  Roses  and  other  flowers,  in  which  capacity  he 
officiated  for  years  at  the  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show. 


Celsia  arcturus. 

Of  the  many  perennials  appropriate  to  pot  culture  Celsia 
Arcturus  ranks,  among  the  best,  particularly  when  flowering 
in  its  second  year.  No  one  need  be  disconcerted  in  the 
growing  of  these  wonderful  plants.  The  result®  of  labour 
spent  upon  them  should  always  suggest  some  degree  oi 
success,  and  be  gratifying  even  to  the  cultivator  who  can 
afford  them  but  slight  attention. 

The'  long,  beautiful  yellow  spikes  make  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
play,  especially  when  the  plants  are  grouped  together  in  sinal] 
clumps  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  with  a  few  light 
dot  plants  interposed.  Their  peculiar  shade  of  colour  is  "de 
sirable  at  the  present  time,  as  against  those  of  the  Geraniums. 
Fuchsias,  Begonias  and  Campanulas.  The  dark  centre  ci 
each  flower  seems  to  impart  more  lustre  and  brightness  tc, 
the  pale  yellow  ground. 

T'liei  inflorescence  is  indefinite,  thereby  opening  its  bloom; 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  The  plant  commences  flowering 
when  the  spike  is  comparatively  young.  As  the  tennina 
spike  goes  out  of  flower  it  i®  supplanted  by  lateral  and  slighth 
smaller  ones,  thus  keeping  up  a  continuity  of  bloom  foi 
several  weeks. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  growing  of  Celsias  may  benefit  those 
whose  efforts  have  not  been  over  successful,  though  by  n< 
means  futile. 

To  have  Celsia  arcturus  ini  bloom  at  the  present  season,  sot 
in  pots  in  February  in,  the  cool  greenhouse.  The  seed  shout 
be  distributed  evenly  and  thinly,  and  covered  very  slight!; 
with  fine  soil.  As  nearly  every  seed  germinates,  tlie  ad 
visibility  of  thin,  slowing  will  be  readily  seen. 

Whom  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  they  should  b 
pricked!  off  into  pans,  and  loiter  into  3-in,,  pots.  When  thes 
pots  are  filled,  with  roots,  a  shift  into  6-in.  should  subsequent! 
.follow,  flowering  taking  place  in  that  size  the  first  yea: 
After  blooming  the  seed  trusses  should  he  cut  off  and  tli 
seed  kept,  for  further  use.  The  plants  may  then  be  stored  i 
a  corner  of  a  cool  frame,  which,  locality  they  also  flourish  i 
at,  any  period  of  their  growth,  granted  they  are  not  frosted. 

In  the  following  spring  they  will  again  be  repotted  an 
grown  on,  to'  flower  in!  the  latter’  months  of  summer. 

Some  people  prefer  to  treat  Celsia®  as  annuals,  diseardin 
them  after  their  first  flowering;  but  they  never  can  have  i 
this  manner  the  enormous  size  of  flower-trusses  to  be  pre 
cured  ini  the  second  year.  They  must  not  be  allowed  t: 
become  pot-bound,  or  the  consequence  will  he  the  appearanc 
of  flcw.er-spikes,  prematurely. 

Therefore  the  plant®  ought,  by  all  mean®,  to  be  ked 
nourished  with  plenty  of  root-food,  which  should  take  tli 
form  of  good  rich  loam,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  the  compos, 
open,  a  small  quantity  of  leaf-mould,  a  sprinkling  of  soo, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  any  plant  manure,  such  as  Thomson’ 

The  plants  may  be  liberally  fed  with  liquid  with  ven 
noticeable  effect.  James  P.  Dickson. 


Swertia  longifolia. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Gentian,  family  have  the1 
flower®  strangely  ornamented  with  fringes,  sometimes  cove 
ing  the  whole  surface  of  the  corolla.  In  other  case®  the  hah' 
.or  out-growths  are  confined  to  particular  spots.  Swert' 
longifolia,  has  four-lobed  white  flowers',  having  a,  large,  tv 
lohed  green  gland  toward®  the  base  of  each  segment,  reeal 
ing  what  occurs  in  Zyga.denu®  elegans.  These  glands  ai 
surrounded  by  an  iris  or  fringe  of  hairs.  Some  other  specie 
of  Swertia,  on  the  other  hand,  have  two'  small  protuberance! 
at  the  base  o:f  the  segments.  The  leave®  are  spathulat©  an 
mostly  confined  to  the  base  of  the  plants'.  The  stem  grow: 
about  16  in.  in  height,  and  bears  its  flowers  towards  the  to 
similarly  to  some  species  of  the  taller  growing  Gentians.  Tli 
species  comes  from  Persia,  and  has  been,  flowering  for  soon 
time  past,  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  wide  highway  that 
•uns  westward  from  the  city  of  Hereford  and  itsi  famous 
Cathedral  lies  the  handsomely  appointed  and  beautiful 
pounds  of  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries.  Limited.  From  the 
“ntrance  one  can  see  the  tine  old  straight  road  for  miles 
.head  as  it  wends  its  way  towards  the  distant  Welsh  border 
ixteen  miles  off,  where  can  also  be  discerned  the  Black 
fountains  of  Brecon.  These*  nurs'eriesi,  which  are  situated  in 
delightful  country,  comprise  some  120  acres  of  good  land, 
nth  a  soil  of  red  loam  or  red  sandstone  chiefly. 

The  two  chief  specialities  here  arei  the  raising  of  Roses  and 
lie  cultivation,  of  Apple  trees.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  in 
iily  the  show  of  Roses  was  a  glorious  one,  notwithstanding 


In  the  next  field  were  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  of  which  those 
most  strikingly  calling  for  mention,,  where  all  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  were :  Gustave  Rigan, eau,  a  superb  Rose,  with  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  carmine  lake,  very  large,  petals  smooth,  full, 
and  beautifully  cupped  ;  and  Duke  of  Fife,  a,  silvery  pink 
sport  from  C'ountes, s  of  Rosebery.  Her  Majesty,  a,  rich  rose- 
pink,  a  large  and  full  flower  of  exquisite  shape,  was  coming 
very  good  indeed.  Mrs.  John  Laing  was  a  flower  of  very 
great  fragrance,  of  a  softs  pink  colour,  large*,  and  of  fine  form. 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  a  soft  rosy  cerise,  large  and  full, 
looked  partibularly  well.  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  crimson,  shade, 
shaded  purple,  was*  also  good.  One  of  the  old-fashioned 
Roses* — Charles  Wood — was  conspicuous*  here,  and  made  a 
very  brave  show.  Coming  to  Tea,  Roses*,  again*  we  noticed 
Catherine  Mermet,  a,  fine  flesh-coloured  flower.  Medea,  of  a 
lemon*  colour,  with  canaiy  and  yellow  centre,  a  very  clear 
and  bright  bloom.  Mam  an  Cochet*  was  a  striking-looking 
flower  of  a  .clear  flesh  colour,  mingled  with  salmon  rose,  with  the 


King’s  Acre  Lawn  (showing  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  Weeping  Ash). 


iat  many  of  the*  best  specimens  had  already  been  cut  and 
lacked  for  exhibition,  and  that  the  trouble*  with  blight  and 
feiem  fly  has  been  this  season  very  considerable*.  On  being 
inducted  round  the  fields*  of  Roses,  which,  for  convenience  of 
jltivatioii  are  divided  into*  1,-acre  plots*,  our  attention  was 
lawn  to  many  lovely  specimens  of  the  leading  sorts  in 
loom.  Of  these  we  can  only  mention  a  selection,  for  reasons 
f  space. 

Lady  Moyra  Beauclere  was  a  new  Tea  Rose  of  a,  beautiful 
ladder  red.  We  have  an  illustration  of  Bessie*  Brown,  a* 
lybrid  Tea  of  a  handsome*  creamy- white,  a  magnificent  Rose, 
ighly  perfumed,  but  the  photograph  is  not  suitable  for  re*- 
roduction.  We,  however,  illustrate  Marquise  Lit'ta,  a,  crim- 
on  Ro*se  with  a  red  centre.  Other  Hybrid  Teas,  were  Lady 
lary  Fitzwilliam,  of  a  bright  delicate  flesh  colour,  -with 
owersi  exceedingly  large,  and  of  a  globular  form  and  rather 
ill.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  a  pure  white,  with  a  yellow 
1 2 Litre,  large,  full,  and  of  e*xquisite  shape,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
■rant,  a  full  rosy  pink,  were  also  ini  grand  form. 


outer  petals  splashed  with  bright  rose,  of  large  size,  and  very 
well  formed.  Boadicea,  of  a  pale  peach,  tinted,  and  Mildred 
Grant,  a  light-coloured  attractive  flower',  were  two*  new  ones* 
that  were  pointed  out.  We;  were  shown  twelve  acres  of  new 
ground*  in  its  second  season.  It  was  planted  with  75,000 
young  plants  for  bedding,  and  looked  in  a  very  clean  and 
healthy  condition. 

Close  by  are  grown  in  large  quantities  Hybrid  Perpetual®, 
such  as  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Wellington,,  and  others. 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  (Lord  Penzance)  were  to  be  seen,  in  extra 
good  habit  and  quantity,  as  were  also  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  Moss,  Roses*,  Climbing  Rosies,  Crimson  Ramblers,  etc. 
Marechal  Niel  was  in  excellent  condition.  From  17,000  to 
20,000  separate  Briers  were  here  planted  for  bedding.  They 
are  planted  in  separate  straight  rows,  so*  that  a.  “  planet 
junior”  can  be  run  through  in  order  to  keep*  the  land  clean. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  sight  in  these  nurseries  is  a  long 
Rose  wralk  extending  from  the  house  and  offices,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  sides  are  banked  and  planted  with  pillar 
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Roses,  interspersed  with  herbaceous1  and  alpine  plants.  On 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  Roses,  were  in  full  bloom. 
Another  walk  is  flanked  with  conifers  and  evergreens  in  a 

similar  manner,  and  is  veiy  effective. 

The  Kind’s  Acre  Nurseries  are  famous  as  a  ground  tor  tae 
raisins'  of  Apples  for  both  the  garden  and  orchard,  and,  as 
they  are  situated  in  a,  high  and  exposed  position,  young  trees 
which  have  been  reared  there  are  of  a  hardy  constitution,  wit  i 
o'ood  fibrous  roots.  To  insure  this  latter  qualification,  rer 
quent  transplantation  is  practised  throughout  the  nursery, 
and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  grow  only  from  the  best  and 
true,  to  name.  A  new  Apple,  which  they  have  named  the 
“  King’s  Acre  Pippin,”  is  a  cross  between  the  Ribston  Pippm 
and  the  Stunner  Pippin.  The  fruit,  is  medium  to  large  m 
size  and  of  roundish  shape;  the  skin  is  a  greenish-yellow, 
faintly  striped  with  red  on  the  side,  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  . 
has  a  "firm  flesh  and  a  most  excellent,  flavour,  pleasantly  acid 
and  richly  aromatic.  Its  keeping  qualities  are  very  good. 
It  ripens  in  December,  and  remains1  sound  until  March,  during 
the  time  Apples  are  scarce.  The,  tree  is  of  free  growth  and 
a  very  prolific,  bearer.  It  shows  no  signs  of  canker.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  dessert  Apples  m  cultivation. 
Kind  of  Pippins  is  an,  Apple  of  great  local  fame.  _  It  grows 
remarkably  well  in,  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  is  a  good 
bearer  of  handsome  medium-sized  fruit.  It  is  largely  cul¬ 
tivated  locally  for  market.  For  producing  fruit  for  kitchen 
use  our  attention  was  directed  to  several  varieties  winch  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  excellent,  promise,  judging  by  the  amount,  of 
young  fruit,  they  bore.  Of  these  Golden,  Spire,  is  worthy  of 
mention.  It  bears  a,  mediunnsized,  conical-shaped  yellow 
skinned  Apple,  of  a,  juicy  yellowish-white  flesh.  It  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  valuable  on  account  of  its  yield  m  adverse  seasons. 
Warner’s  King  is  a,  good  market,  Apple  for  orchard  planting. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  good  bearer,  and  makes,  strong, 
healthy  standards.  Lord  Derby  is  a  fine  Large  fruiting 
variety,  a  most,  constant  and  abundant  bearer,  and  makes 
a  good  orchard  tree.  Grenadier  yields,  a  nice  fruit,  firm  and 
juicy,  and  is  a  good  bearer.  All  these  varieties,  were,  alike 
in  one  respect — they  were,  full  of  sound  green  young  fruit, 
while  the  ground  at  the,  foot  between  the  rows  was,  in  most 
cases  strewn  with  young  Pippins  which  had  been  knocked  off 
for  the  good  of  the  others  that,  remained.  _  The  Stirling 
Castle,  a,  variety  of  marvellous,  fertility,  which  commences 
bearing  when  very  young,  was  looking  particularly  well. 
Another  good  bearer  of  dessert  Apples  which  also  attracted 
attention  was  James,  Grieve.  This  is  of  veiy  robust  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  coming  Apple.  Several  thousands  of  Lanes 
Prince  Albert  were  also  to  be  seen.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  Apples  cultivated,  and  is  here  grown  all  on  the  Grab 
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In  cider  Apple  trees  the  King’s  Acre  do  a  very  large  trade. 
We  saw  many  thousands  in  various  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  demand  for  cider  Apples  is  largely  on  the  increase,  the, 
supposition  being  that,  more  cider  is  being  drunk.  Amongst 
others,  Kingston  Black  was  notable  on  account,  of  the  numbei 
of  prizes  it  has  taken,  at,  various  agricultural  and  other  shows. 
Strawberry  Norman  is  also  an  -excellent,  cider  Apple,  and  a 
heavy  cropper.  Oowame  Red  yields  a  small  popular  cider 
Apple,  and  is,  a,  free  bearer  and  very  hardy.  Egglet-on  Styre 

is  also1  one  of  the  best  cider  sorts. 

Pear  trees,  both  for  the  growth  of  dessert  fruit  and  tor 
fruit,  for  perry  making,  are  largely,  cultivated  at  King  s  Acre, 
as  well  as  most  other  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  Apricots, 
Cherries,,  Peaches,  Plums,  Damsons,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  out-of-the-way  miscellaneous 
fruits  were  all  in  evidence  and  in  good  condition..  Young 
fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  are  sent  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  a  big  trade  is  also-  done  in,  forest  trees,  conifers, 
shrubs, ’etc.,  and" in  the  greenhouse  department  houses  are 
devoted  to,  Vines,  Chrysanthemums,  Azaleas,  Clematis,  etc. 

On  the  lawn  are  two  very  fine  trees  of  great  age  a  Weep¬ 
ing  Ash  and  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  It,  was  under  the  latter 
that  the  National  Rose  Society  was,  inaugurated.  This 
picture  we  reproduce. 


A  plant  for  the  generation  of  acetylene  gas  has  been  laid 
down,  and  the  houses,  offices,  various  sheds;  etc.,  are  lighted 
by  this  means  throughout.  The  system  is  found  to  be  con¬ 
venient  and  economical. 


Cinerarias. 

The  introduction  within,  recent  years  of  the  Stellata  forms 
of  the  Cineraria  has  done  much  towards  giving  an  impetus  to 
a  plant  that  in  not  a  few  places  at  least  had  lost  popularity. 
That  Cinerarias  are  beautiful,  and  up  to  a  certain  stage 
present  no  real  difficulties  of  cultivation,  all  gardeners  who 
have  had  much  experience  with  them  will  concur,  and  no 
one  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  disagree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  owe  a  deal  to  them  for  creating  during  winter  and 
early  spring,  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  displays  that 
for  brilliant,  colour  effects  are  not  easy  to  surpass ;  and  again, 
for  supplying  decorative  material  for  occasional  use  in,  windows 
and  on  tables,  the  Cineraria  must  be  acknowledged.  Like 
some  other  flowering  plants,  they  have  their  special  enemies 
One  of  them  is  the  common  scourge;  viz.,  greenfly,  to  whicl 
perhaps  one  might  say  they  seem  predisposed,  and  it  is  there 
fore  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  treatment  they  receivt 
should  be  such  as  will  minimise,  if  not  altogether  prevent,  it, 
appearance.  What  that,  treatment,  is,  I  purpose  briefly  to  de 
6cribe,  drawing  on,  my  own  experience  and  observations. 

As  will  be  admitted,  the  time  of  the  year  when  flowers  o 
almost  any  sort  are  most  appreciated  is  that  pericx 
when  the  supply  does  net  exceed  the  demand,  an* 
that  is;  of  course,  in  winter,  when  for  house  deco 
ration,  consequent  on  social  functions,  a  gardener' 
resources  are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  this  especial! 
being  the  case  when  glass  accommodation  is  limited,  and  whe 
so  much  is  expected  of  a  man.  This;  I  submit,  is  the  ea 
periemice  of  a  wide  circle,  and  in  this  connection  it  only  remain 
to  be  said1  that,  he  is  wisest  who  prepares  as  fat  as  he  is  abl 
for  any  exceptional  drain  upon,  the  houses  under  his  supeo 
vision.  To  have  Cinerarias  in  bloom  from  November  to  Ma 
suecessional  sowings  are  recommended  from  May  to  July,  i 
shallow,  well-drained  pans1  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  sail 
if  needed,  the  rougher  portions  which  remain  in  the  sieve  bein 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans  to  give  a  better  drainage. 

In  a,  'heat  of  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  seed  is  not  long  in  germina 
ing.  I  prefer  to  adopt  the  method  of  exluding  light  b 
shading  the  pans  with  sheets  of  paper,  which  does  not  onl 
aid  germination,  but  also  keeps  the  soil  in  a  modster  conditio^ 
and  in  my  opinion,  When  this  practice  is  followed,  there 
less  risk  of  seedlings  damping  off.  The  first  shift  should  nc 
be  delayed  a  day  longer  than,  is  necessary,  as  the  sooner  the 
are  got  into,  thumbs  the  better.  The  second  removal  may  s< 
an,  addition  to  the  compost  already  suggested  of  rotted  co 
dung  or  horse-dlroppings,  the  former  for  choice,  owing  to  i 
cool  nature.  Now  it  will  be  needful  to  consider  what  pi  a* 
they  shall  occupy.  A  house  or  frame  having  a  north  aspe, 
is  the  best,  as  in  such  quarters  they  will  escape  a  deal  ' 
hot  sun  which  hurries  them  and  dries  them  up,  thus  makii 
them  an  easy  prey  to  greenfly  and  other  troublesome  pest 
Here  they  may  remain  until  well  on  into  autumn,  and  if  the: 
are  means  of  heating  the  frame,  until  a  later  period.  Whil 
in  these  structures  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  want  f< 
water — in  fact,  a  thorough  syringing  of  the  foliage  in  a  mor 
ing  or  night  is  often,  the  best  antidote  to  the  greenfly  questio 
Any  sized1  pots  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  may  be  used  for  the  fin, 
shift,  as  the  will  of  the  grower  dictates  and  accommodatk 
serves,  but  it  is  well  to  observe  that  under  no  circumstanc 
should  the  plants  be  crushed  or  packed  against  each  other 
otherwise  the  foliage,  which  adds  so  much  to  their  beauty,  w. 
be  marred.  Premature  buds  that  will  form,  especially  in 
hob  summer,  must  be  nipped  off  as  fast,  a,s  they  show  ther 
selves,  and  everything  done  to  encourage  the  plants’  growt 
only  introducing  stimulants  about  six  weeks  prior  to  bloo 
being  wanted.  A  span-roofed  house  is,  I  think,  the  best  phn 
for  them  to  finish,  as  there  the  light  is  more  equally  dnti 
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iuted,  and  there  k  not  the  need  for  the  turning  of  them  round. 
V  temperate  house  is  all  that  one  really  wants,  and  it  is 
o  be  regretted  that  many  have  given  up*  growing  Cinerarias] 
■n  account  of  the  posts  alluded  to  contaminating  other  plants 
a  the  house  ;  but  in  how  many  instances  this  is  attributable 
o  growing  them  in,  too'  high  a  temperature  it  is  difficult  to> 
ay,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  either  overlook  that,  they  dq 
.ot  need  coddling,  or  fail  to  give  them  cool,  airy  houses,  where 
hey  may  be  brought  on  gradually.  The  fact  is,  concerning 
hese  beautiful  winter-flowering  subjects',  so  many  of  usi  try 
y  grow  plant®  ini  the  same  house  needing  diverse  treatment, 
nd,  as  a  consequence,  Cineraria®  have  suffered  in  reputation, 
nd  not  a  few  whom  I  know,  whilst  admitting  the  use  they 
re  in  winter  and  spring,  have  a  strong  prejudice  against 
lem.  To  thosei  who  make  such  objections,  I  would  ask  them 
>  bear  in  mind  that,  grown  under  cooler  conditions',  they  are 
ot  the  troublesome  plants  as  some  would  have  usi  believe,  and 
i at  when  well  grown  each  specimen,  surrounded  with  broad 
e&lthy  foliage  and  carrying  good  heads  of  bloom,  is  an 
2quisition  to  any  who  have  to  provide  decorative  stuff  at  a 
all  season  of  the  year ;  but,  a®  I  have  previously  remarked, 
ie  comparatively  new  forms,  which  are  admirable  for  groups 
ig,  will  doubtless  bring  these  once-prized  subjects  into  greater 
vour.  W.  F. 


The  Promise  of  Sweet  Peas. 

I  am  positive  that  we  are  in  for  the  grandest  Sweet  Pea 
•as on  that  can'  possibly  be  had. 

Vigorous  growth,  huge  haulm  and  foliage  are  characteristic 
'  every  variety,  whilst  the  flowers  are  being  produced  on 
ally  wonderful  stems,  some  of  them,  such  as  Duchess  of 
rtherland  and  Janet,  Scott1,  being  over  18  in.  in  length, 
be  newer  sorts  promise  well,  Scarlet  Gem  pushing  ahead 
pidly,  but  it  strike®  me  that  the  colour  differs  somewhat 
om  what  I  saw  last,  year.  It  may  be. that  when  bunched 
e  effect  is  better,  but  it  is  only  just  coming  into*  bloom. 

It  is,  however,  quite  evident  that  it  has  been  developed 
om  Coceinea.  Marohiones®  of  Cholmondeley  has  just  started 
;i  monster  flowers.  Mrs1.  Knight  Smith  is  indeed'  a,  lovely 
ing,  but,  as  a  correspondent  remarked  some  time  since, 
juntess  Spencer  is  still  sporting,  for,  so  far,  only  two  plants 
e  yielding  typical  blooms,  the  others  being  of  the  Countess 
ithom  shade.  The  new  Earliest  Sunbeams  and  reselected 
irliest  of  All  are  undoubtedly  the  twain  to>  accompany  Mont 
anc,  for  their  earliness  is  quite  startling,  coming  a,s  they  did 
thin  six  weeks  of  sowing.  Among  older  sorts — and  I  sup- 
S0  we  may  relegate  last  year’s  novelties  as  old  sorts — J essie 
ithberbson,  King  Edward  VII.,  Mrs.  Wright,  Dorothy  Eck- 
-d,  Dainty,  Golden  Rose,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Miss  Willmott, 
d  most  other  sorts  are  looking  grand.  Golden  Rose,  how- 
ye,  is  still  a,  doubtful  quantity,  for  so  far,  none  of  the  blooms 
}  true  to  the  raisers’  description. 

Such  items  one  can  pass  over,  providing  the  flowers  are 
ad,  and  under  the  circumstances'  one  might  have  expected  a 
(antic  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on,  the  20th.  W.  A. 

lam 


The  Yarrows. 


Hie  species  of  Achillea,  are  very  numerous,  and  many  have 
-Ti  introduced  to  cultivation  from  time  to  time,  but  few  of 
1  m  find  acceptance  except  the  dwarfer  species  for  the  rockery 
i  1  for  botanic  gardens.  Amongst  the  exceptions  are  the  pink 
<  1  rose  varieties  of  A.  Millefolium  (which  were  at  one  time 
]  >ular  in  certain  districts  of  the  North  for  exhibition  pur- 
1  es),  and  the  double  forms  of  A.  Ptarmicai.  “  Flora  and  Sylva,” 


July  gives  a  brief  description1  of  twenty-three  species, 
h  a  few  of  their  varieties.  Two  of  them  have  been  honoured 
h  a,  coloured  plate,  namely,  A.  lingulata  buglossis  and  A. 
peolata.  Most  of  them  are  in  cultivation,  though  the  bold 
low-flowered  A.  clypeolata,  is  not  in  the  Kew  list.  The  small 
?ht  yellow  flower  heads  are  produced  in  dense  compound 
t  ymbs,  and  would  form  a,  suitable  companion  to  A.  filipendu- 


lina,  the  most  frequently  cultivated  yellow  specie®.  In  the 
same  number  the  flower-heads  of  A.  decolorans  are  described 
as  of  good  clear  white,  but,  the'  plant  coming  under  our  notice 
m  various  gardens  has  whitish  yellow  heads.  Possibly  this  is 
the  form  which  G.  Dou  described  under  the  name  of  A.  anglica. 
It  is  reputed  to  have  become  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
England.  Though  in  cultivation  in  1798,  “  Nicholson’s  Diction- 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Mme.  la  Marquis  Litta.  (Seep.  611.) 

ary  of  Gardening  ”  says  its  native  country  is  unknown.  If  the 
Swiss  plant  has  clear  white  flowers,  the  above  uncertainties 
would  apply  to  the  whitish  yellow  form  only.  The  various 
scents  possessed  by  different  species  are  remarkable.  In  many 
cases  this  would  seem  to  be  the  odour  of  Camomile  intensified. 
That  of  A.  Herba-rota  is  more  pleasant,  while  the  leaves  of  A. 
moschata  recall  the  Musk.  The  name  Sneezewort  might  be 
applied  to  various  other  species,  however,  than  A.  Ptarmica. 
The  foliage  of  a  large  number  is  pretty. 
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Vine  Culture. 

IV. 

(' Continued  from  page  424.) 

Propagation. 

Although  there  are  several  methods  of  propagating  the 
Grape  Vine,  none  lends  itself  more  kindly  to  the  requirements 
of  private  growers  than  by  “  eyes.”  They  are  out  from 
thoroughly  ripened  wood  in,  January  or  February,  and  inserted 
singly  in  60-size  pots,  or  in  pieces  of  turf.  In,  order  to  ensure 
a,  clean  stem  from  the  bottom,  wholly  cover  the  eye,  water 
well,  plunge  in  a  propagating  pit,  apply  a  brisk  bottom  heat, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  to  prevent  damping  when  the  leaflets 
are  apparent.  When  an  inch  above  the  surface,  remove  from 
the  close  atmosphere,  shade  slightly  if  a.  disposition  to  flag  its 
displayed,  and  syringe  frequently  overhead.  Not  until  they 
are  well  rooted  should  they  receive  the  first  shift  into  a  5-in. 
pot.  By  this  tune  they  will  be  sufficiently  robust  to  find 
quarter  ini  an  early  vinery,  where  all  the  light  and  syringing 
possible  should  be  allowed  them  and  a  free,  sturdy  growth 
encouraged. 

Secure  to  the  wires,  but  let  the  point  drop,  somewhat  to  effect 
a  circumferential  increase  in  the  cane  by  retarding  the  upward 
flow  of  sap. 

The  ultimate  shift  for  the  season  will  be  into  an  8-in.  pot, 
the  compost  consisting  of  tworthirds,  loam,  freshly  out,  but 
from  which  the  grass,!  has  been,  burned,  and  the  remaining  one- 
third  made  up1  of  mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
semi-decayed  leaf-soil.  No  nitrogenous:  stimulant  should  be 
needed  if  the:  loam  is  of  a  strong  fibrous:  character,  for  at  this 
stage  the  aim  should  be  to  lay  a  foundation!  rather  than,  rear 
a,  rapid,  unstable  superstructure,  to  effect,  a  robust  constitu¬ 
tion  rather  than  abundance  of  leafage.  They  may  receive 
similar  cultural  details  to  the  permanent  rods  until  the  ripen¬ 
ing  period,  when,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  structure 
and  allowed  all  the  light  possible,  or,  if  the  weather  is:  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  favourable,  they  would  be  better  outside 
altogether.  Let  it  be  ever  remembered  that,  as  in,  the  per¬ 
manent,  so  in  the  young  Vines,  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  has  a  far-reaching  and  insufficiently  appreciated  effect  cwi! 
the  future  of  the  plant. 

Remove  inside  on  approach  of  frost,,  but  keep  free  from 
much  artificial  heat.  Cut  back  to-  2^  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  keep*  just 
sufficiently  moist  at  the  root  to  preserve  the  plumpness  of  the 
buds  until  spring  brings  with  it,  the  planting  period. 

The  border  had  better1  be  prepared  the  previous  autumn,  its 
width  at  this:  time  being  not  more  than  4  ft.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as:  to  the  distance  apart  at  which  to  plant 
Vines,  but  4  ft.  is,  a  space  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  admitting  of  the  introduction:  of  much  leafage,  which  is 
recognised  to  be  the  laboratory  of  the  fruit. 

Planting. 

When  turned  out  of  the  pot,  remove  all  the  soil  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  roots.  Disentangle  these  latter  and 
spread  them  out  at  their  respective  levels,  remembering  that 
the  idea  should  be  to  have  a  perfect  network  of  fine,  fibrous 
feeding  roots  near  to  the  surface,  where  they  can  receive  the 
best  of  manorial  attention.  Long  roots:  devoid  of  fibre  should 
be  shortened,  as  well  as  any  others  which  extend  to:  an,  un¬ 
necessary  length.  Make  the  soil  fairly  firm,  and  water  well 
the  following  day. 

Jealously  guard  the  nethermost  bud  from  attacks  of  vermin 
and  carelessness  of  human  beings:,  as  this  is  the  unit  from 
which  the  future  rod  is  to  be  evolved.  Especially  will  it  be  the 
-subject  of  verminous  attack  when:  it  breaks  into  leaf,  and  de¬ 
fensive-  measures  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  should 
be  early  adopted.  The  buds  above  this  selected  one  should  be 
gradually  rubbed  off  until  the  whole  is  disbudded.  When,  the 
lowest  growth  has  got  well  into:  vigour,  the  portion,  of  the 
previous  year’s:  canei  may  be  wholly  cut  away.  Careful  stak¬ 
ing,  frequent  syringing,  an  ever-humid  atmosphere,  a,  plenitude 
of  air,  but,  freedom  from  draught— these  briefly  are  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to-  the  growth  of  Vines:  in:  a  young 


state.  To  rear  them  for  permanent  work  in,  a  strong  heat  is 
unfavourable  to  healthy  growth.  Even  if  intended  to  be  ( 
eventually  used  as  early  Vines,  it  is  far  better  to  inure  them 
gradually  to  the  unnatural  process.  W.  R, 


Sweet  Peas  Recently  Certificated  by  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

July  20th  and  21st. 

Dora  Breadmore, 

Tire  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  good  average  size,  with 
blush  standards  and  pale  yellow  wings.  It  is  quite  distinct 
in  itsi  way,  but  the  standard  is  somewhat  reflexed  at  the 
■sildesi,  which  may  have  been  largely  due  to  the  hot  weather. 
First-class  Certificate  to-  Mr.  W.  C.  Breadmore,  120,  Hirt, 
Street,  Winchester,  Hants-. 

Henry  Eckford. 

The  flowers  of  this  very  striking  variety  are  almost  of 
uniform  brilliant  ora-nge,  the  shade  of  which  is  difficult  to! 
describe  -exactly  in  words.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop.  It  also  received  the  Silvei 
Medal  of  the  society  a®  the  best  new  Sweet  Pea  exhibited. 
John  Ingram. 

Tire  flowers  of  this:  variety  are  of  -an  intense  rose  and  very 
showy.  The  variety  is:  said  to  be  a  cross:  between  Countess! 
S-p-enoer  and  Salopian.  The-  blooms  are  as  large  as-  those  o; 
Countess  Sp-eueer,  with  wavy  standard  and  wings.  If  it  keep- 
true  to  colour,  it  will  be  -an  acquisition  to-  itsi  class.  First- 
class:  Certificate-  to  Mr.  Silas  Co-le,  The:  Gardens,  Altliorj 
Park,  Northampton. 

Janet  Scott. 

The  flowers-  in  this  instance  are  of  good  average  size,  anc 
nearly  of  a  uniform  clear  bright  pink.  First-class  Certificah 
to:  Messrs.  Isaac  House  -and  Son,  Weistbury-on-TYym,  Bristol 

Several  varieties  were  highly  commended,  including 
Do-ugl-as,  Breadmore,  a,  striking  variety  consisting  of  tw< 
shades  of  p-urple  -striped  with  white.  There  is  nothing  lit. 
this-  colour  amongst  striped  varieties.  Lady  Aberdare  ha. 
nearly  uniformly  pink  flowers.  The  above  two-  were  exhibits 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Breadmore.  A  striped  variety,  named  Unique 
was  very  distinct  in  this  class  on  -account  of  the  clearly 
defined  character  of  the  light  blue  and  white  striping.  Thi 
was-  exhibited  by  Messrs-.  G.  Stia-rk  and  Son,  Great,  Ryburgb 
Norfolk.  Gladys  Unwin-  has  pink  flowers  of  large  size,  witi 
wavy  petals,  and-  was  evidently  a  sport  from  Countess  Spen-cei 
It  also-  received  highly  commended  when  -shown  by  Mr.  Unwir 
Histon,  Cambs. 

Several  of  the  varieties  shown  were  asked  to  be  seen  agai 
by  the  committee.  Amongst  these  was  Flora  Norton,  a  ligb 
blue  variety  shown  under  the  name  -of  Memento-  by  Messr: 
Isaac  House  and  Son.  Reggie  Breadmore,  a  striped  variety 
was  also  asked  for  again,  being  -shown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Breac 
more.  Gladys  Deal  was  supposed  to  be  the  same,  or  rathe, 
too  c-lo-se  to  Mrs.  George  Higginsion.  It  is  a,  lavender  variety 
and  was  -shown,  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  Bostoi 
Lines.  Helen  Le-wis,  another  sport,  from  Countess  Spence, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Watson,,  Ham  Common,  Surrey,  and  th 
committee  wished  to  s-ee  it  again  to  know  its  constancy. 


Sterilising  Strawberries.- — Some  are  under  the  impressioi 
that  preservatives  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sterilisin 
Strawberries,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  sterilising  is  don 
by  heating  the  fruit,  closely  packed  in  jars,  to  the  boilin 
point.  These  jars  are  then  removed  from  the  apparatus  i 
which  they  have  been  heated,  and  the  lids  fastened  dow: 
tightly  and  securely  while  the  contents  are  still  hot.  Th 
boiling  has  the  effect  of  killing  all  germs  in  the  Strawberries' 
and  the  sealing  down  of  the  lids  then  prevents  other  germs  fror 
gaining  access  to  the  fruits. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“  The  fairest  flowers  o’  the 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

'3  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
svi  give  a  cash  prize,  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

TH  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

bv  eaders  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
ju  nent  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  t  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
se:  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
ex  ed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
ra  t  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
co  dered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
w  send  in  items  op  news  or  comments  on 

DC  ;  HINTS  OP  PRACTICAL  INTEREST  to  gar¬ 
de  rs  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
su  issful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
us  ly  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

OK  NY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

or  iardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
ad  issed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
ti  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  sure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


1  e  following  Coloured 

f  ates  have  appeared  in 

r  cat  numbers  : — 

ly  4.-APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
R  :zlii. 

gust  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
!  itember  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS, 
tober  3. —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
T’  HYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

vembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
Vj  SEUR 

iuary  2—  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
R<  E  IRENE. 

iuary  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
Cl  NTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

bruary  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
G!  XINIAS. 

ril  2.  -  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
R1  SELLIANA. 

M:  7.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

Ju  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

Ju  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

:k  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
pu  shers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


iis  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

0  INTOGLOSSUMS  AT  OAKWOOD. 

N  t  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ROSE  ELECTRA. 

ie  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 


petition  was  awarded  to  “  J.  W.  J.” 
ais  article  on  “  Making  New  Straw- 
bc  7  Plantations,”  p.  592. 


season  are  our  Carnations,  and  streak’d  Gillyflowers.” — Shakespeare. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Opening  of  the  New  Hall  of 
Horticulture. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Hal!,  built  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  celebrate  its 
centenary,  wasi  opened  by  H.M.  the  King  and 
H.M.  the  Queen  on!  Friday,  July  22nd.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  their  Majesties  a 
Guard  of  Honour  of  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the 
boys  of  Westminster  School  was  stationed 
at  the  main  entrance  to  the  building".  Their 
Majesties  the  King"  and  Queen;  on  arrival  at 
the  building  were  received  in  the  portico  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bait.,  K.C.V.O., 
V.M.H.,  president  of  the  society.  The  vicei- 
preisidentsi,  Sir  John  T*.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart., 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  and  Baron  Sir  Henry  Scihroder, 
Bart.,  supported  thei  president  at  the  recep¬ 
tion,  while  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  council  were  also  present,  including 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ilchaster,  Captain 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  the  Hon.  George  Boscawen, 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Bilney,  George  Bunyard, 

V. M.H.,  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  F.  G.  Lloyd, 
J.P.,  W.  Marshall,  H.  B.  May,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
H.  J.  Veiitch,  F.L.S.,  and  A.  L.  Wigan.  J. 
Guerne-y  Fowler,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
Appeal  Committee,  and  the  secretary,  Rev. 

W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  also  assisted  at  the  reeep- 
tion. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Westminster  (Mr.  W.  Emden), 
and  several  of  the  mayors  of  London 
boroughs  ;  also  the  Earl  of  Onslow  (Minister 
of  Agriculture),  Sir  T1.  Elliott  (secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture),  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts,  M.P.  for  Westminster,  Sir  T.  Han- 
buiy,  the  Earl  and  Countess  Grey,  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton-Dyer,  of  Kew,  Sir  Daniel  Morris 
(Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies),  the  Countess  of  Donoughmore,  Viisi- 
countess  Sherbrooke,  and  other  notable 
people. 

The  hall  was.  a:s  simply  decorated  as'  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  not  to  hide  the  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  and  character  of  the  building.  The 
platform  wasi  covered  with  crimson  baize, 
and  consisted  of  three  wide  steps  gradually 
rising  to  the  main  level.  A  large  Indian 
carpet  with  a  white  ground  was  placed  bet- 
neaitili  the  two  splendid  Louis  XIV.  chair's  of 
carved  wood,  gilt  and  upholstered  in  old 
crimson  damask  and  surrounded  by  similar 
chairs  for  the  suite,  members  of  the  council, 
and  others.  The  whole  of  the  platform  de¬ 


corations  consisted  of  a  background  of  tall 
Palms,  brightened  with  large  plants  of  Hy¬ 
drangea  paniculate  grandiflora.  These 
simple  decorations  left  the  body  of  the  hall 
clear,  so  that  the  large  assemblage  of  visitors 
at  the  opening  could  see  the  construction!  of 
the  building,  which  was  entirely  white  in  the 
interior  and  amply  illumined  by  the  curvi¬ 
linear  glass  roof.  The  decorative  arrange¬ 
ments  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Cowtan  and 
Sons,  of  Oxford  Street. 

After  passing  through  the  entrance  hall 
their  Majesties,  accompanied  by  Princess 
Victoria,  weirei  conducted  across  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  .to  the  platform  erected 
for  the  occasion.  At  the  same  moment  the 
National  Anthem  was  played  by  the  string 
band  of  Lieut,  Charles  Godfrey,  M.V.O.,  which 
was  stationed  in  the  musicians’  gallery. 
Almost  as  soon  as  their  Majesties  reached 
the  platform,  an  address  to;  them  was  read 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,,  as  follows :  — 
TO  THE  KING’S  AND  QUEEN’S  MOST 
EXCELLENT  MAJESTIES. 

May  it  Please  Your  Majesties — 

We,  the  president,  the  vice-presidents,  the 
council,  and  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society — who  now  number  more 
than,  8,000 — venture  with  our  loyal  duty  and 
greeting  to  welcome  your  Majesties  to  our 
new  hall. 

The  centenary  of  the  society,  which  was 
founded  in  March,  1804,  is  rendered  memor¬ 
able  by  the  erection  of  the  building  in;  which 
we  are  assembled,  and  by  the  acquisition 
through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
bury,  K.C.V.O.,  of  a  celebrated  garden  in 
place  of  that  at  Chiswick,  which  had  become 
unsuitable  for  the  purpo'ses  of  the  society 
owing  to  the  advance  of  suburban  London 
westward. 

The  first  charter  of  the  society  granted  by 
H.M.  King  George  the  Fourth  in  1809  set. 
out,  the  objects  for  which  the  society  had 
been  founded — namely,  “the  improvement 
of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  orna¬ 
mental  as  well  as  useful.” 

Through  the  collectors  sent  out  by  the 
society  during  the  forty  years  from  1821  to 
1861,  great  numbers  of  beautiful  and  useful 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  have  been  introduced 
into'  and  acclimatised  ini  the  British  Isles. 
The  success  attending  these  exhibitions  may 
he  realised  when  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray  was  able  to-  say  with  undeniable 
truth  in  his  “  Book  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  ”  :  “  Tire  results  (of  the  work 
of  the  8100101588  collectors)  have  affected  the 
appearance  of  all  England!  Nowhere  can  a 
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day’s  ride  now  be  taken  where  the  landscape  is  not  beautified 
by  some  of  the  introductions  of  the  Itoyal  Horticultural 
Society.” 

Added  to  this,  professional  gardeners  have  been  greatly 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  thei  help  and  support  of  our  society 
in  the  elaborate  and  valuable  work  of  hybridisation  and  selec¬ 
tion  by  which  new  and  improved  varieties  of  plants,  fruits  and 
Vegetables  have  been  raised  in  vast  numbers. 

The  fortnightly  shows  of  the  society  have  achieved  a  wide- 
spread  celebrity. '  At  them  all  the  more  interesting  new  plants 
as  well  as  the  more  important  results  of  skilled  horticultural 
effort,  are  first  seen  and  first  submitted  to.  the  judgment  of  the 
most  competent  experts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  adherence  of  the  society  to  the  work  of  promoting  hor¬ 
ticulture  in)  all  its  branches  can  hardly  fad  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  the  garden-loving  race  over  whom  your  Majesty 
reigns.  This  is  shown  by  the  rapid  increase  m  the  number  of 
its°fellowS',  which  has  risen  from  about  1,300  in  1887  to 
8  150  now.  Every  day  witnesses  advances  in  many  direction®, 
but.  no  art  or  science  has  progressed  mere  rapidly  during  tie 
la, gb  fifty  years,  than  that  of  horticulture.  The  demand  for 
flower's  and  fruits  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it.  hat 
developed  a  great  and  valuable  industry,  and  the.  countenance 
which  your  Majesties  have  graciously  extended  to  our  society 
has  largely  assisted  in.  creating,  guiding  and  helping  this 
valuable  national  asset.  _ 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  enduring  obliga¬ 
tions  to  your  Majesties,  for  the  many  and  gracious  visits  you 
have  in  years  past,  paid  to  our  society’s,  show®,  visits  which 
have  done:  much  to  encourage  us.  ini  our  efforts  to  foster  and 
maintain  in  the.  highest  efficiency  the  science  and  art.  ot  hor¬ 
ticulture.  And  in  thanking  your  Majesties  for  your  presence 
here  to-day,  and  for  the  warm  interest  you  have  ever  shown, 
in  the  society,  we  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  valuable  ie  p 
the  illustrious;  Prince  Consort,  gave,  the  society  m  days  of  serious 
difficulty- — now  some  forty-five  years  ago — has  never  been  iou- 

^"0I After  the  reading  of  the  address  by  Sir  Trevor'  Lawrence, 
Bart  the  report  of  the  Building  Appeal  Committee  was  taken 
as  read  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  after  which  the  report  was 
presented  to  the  King  by  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart. 
His  Majesty  the  King  then,  brimful  of  good  humour  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  function,  and  beaming  with  good  pleasure  on 
everybody,  replied  to  the  address  as  follows : 

“  in  the  name  of  the  Queieu  and  myself,  I  thank  you  for  your 
loyal  and  beautiful  address.  I  am  very  glad  that  you,  have,  at 
1  earth  obtained  a  suitable  ball  for  your  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  shows,  and  adequate  accommodation  for  your  library  an 
for  the  performance  of  the  official  work  of  the  society,  and  it 
is,  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Queen  and  I  are  here  to-day  to 

declare,  this  new  building  to  be  open. 

“  We,  are  pleased  also  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the,  society 
on  having  acquired  the  garden  to  which  you  allude,  and  toi 
which  you  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury. 

“  The  love  of  horticulture,  has  increased  immensely  in  this 
country  within,  the  last  century,  owing  m  part  no  doubt,  o 
the  o’reat-ly  extended  facilities  enjoyed  by  our  people  for  visit, 
ino-  rural  places and  no  science,  deserves  more  encouragement 
than  that  which  tends  to  promote  a,  study  of  the  art  of  garden¬ 
ing,  and  to,  stimulate  a  taste  so  wholesome  and  elevating  a,s 

a  love  of  trees  and  of  flowers.  __ 

“  Our  visits  to  your  exhibitions  have  always,  given  us,  great 
satisfaction  and  I  remember  and  am  touched  by  your  allusion 
,o  the  interest  which  my  dear  father  took  in  your  society 
<•  The  Queen  and.  myself  wish  that  every  success  may  attend 
the  opening  of  this  new  hall  and  its  adjoining  premise®,  and 
trust  that  the  centenary  which  we  are  celebrating  to-day  may 
to  be  the,  oeoaehm  of  m  <*««*»  <*  VW*  to  tha 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.’  .  . 

Several  congratJltoiy  addresses  from  different,  societies 
were  mesenLd  to,  the,  R.H.S.  The  first  of  these  was  from 
the  National  Rose  Society,  and  the  address  was  W^ented  to 
the  Kino-  by  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  the,  secretary  of  that  body 
A  similar  address  from  the,  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 


Society  of  Ghent  was  presented  to  the  King  by  Dr.  Masters. 
A  similar  one  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Prussia  was 
alsoi  presented  to,  His  Majesty  by  Dr.  Masters.  The  King 
then  concluded  by  saying :  “I  declare  tliis  magnificent  ball 
now  open,.”  The  Queen  was  then  presented  with  a  splendid 
bouquet  of  Orchids  by  Lady  Lawrence,  these  consisting  of 
Cattleya,  gaskelliania  and  Odontoglossum  erispum,  otherwise 
known,  as  0.  Alexandrae,  which  was  veiy  appropriate.  Miss 
Lawrence  then  presented  a  bouquet  of  Malmaison  Carnations 
Princess  of  Wales,  to,  Princess  Victoria.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Edwin  Stubbs,  the  architect  of  the  building,  presented 
the  plans  to  His  Majesty  and  explained  them,  His  Majesty 
expressing  his  opinion  that  everything  had  been  earned  out 
very  satisfactorily. 

The  society  has  now  been  established  for  exactly  100  years, 
and  we  may  be  justified  ini  reviewing  some  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  society  has  laboured  during  that  long  period  of 
time.  There,  can,  be  no,  doubt  that  the  society  has  been  a 
power  in  assisting  British  horticulture  and  gardens  to  take  the 
foremost  position  iir  gardening  in  the  world.  Its  work  has 
been  such  as  to  make,  gardening  popular  and  something  more 
than  a  mere  pastime.  Moreover,  it  lias  encouraged  not  merely 
ornamental  gardening,  but,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  which  in  most  establishments  are  looked  upon  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  garden1,  making  of  it  a  necessity  rather 
than  a  luxury  of  private  establishments. 

During  the  past  century  the  society  has  had  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune,  and  has  had  several  homes,,  and  at  least 
three  gardens  before  the  present,  one  has  been  gifted  to  them. 
Some  of  the,  early  gardens  it  had!  to  give  up  on  account  of 
reduced  circumstances,,  and  the;  great  expanse  of  London  made 
it  imperative  that  the  society,  sooner  or  later,  and  rather 
sooner  than  otherwise,  would  have  to  find  a,  new  abode  in 
order  to,  grow  plant®  successfully,  but  more  particularly  to 
place  them  under  fair  conditions  when  plants  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  under  trial.  The  did  gardens  at 
Chiswick  during, the  past  two,  decades  have  become  completely 
surrounded  by  dwelling-houses,  so  that  practically  free  access 
of  air,  so  necessary  for  the  perfect,  development  of  fruits. 


flowers  and  vegetables,  was  excluded. 

During  the  whole*  period  of  its  existence  the  societv  has 
been  entirely  dependent,  upon,  its  own  resources,  and  that  to 
some  extent,  may  have  hindered  its  development,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  scientific  gardening  and  anything  Which  would 
require  expensive  apparatus  to  thoroughly  carry  out.  Nevei- 
theless,  there  is  something  to,  be  said  for  an  independent, 
existence  and  the  exertion  necessary  to,  carry  on  its  own 
legitimate  work.  As  the  various  ups,  and  downs  of  the  society 
have  previously  been  chronicled  in,  The  Gardening  World,  we 
need  not,  again  revert  to,  the  subject!  while  it  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  desire' rather  to  take  note  of 
the  present  status  of  the  society  and  its  growth  durinsrtie 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  it  left  South  Kensington,  in  18c  i. 

The,  low  water  in,  which  the  society  had  fallen  during  that 
period  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  for  we  can  well  remember 
the  bare  stages  and  the  abundance  of  room  in.  the  absence  ot 
visitors  in.  the  large  conservatory  at  Kensington.  When  ve 
have  work  to  cany  out,  we  almost  regret  that,  space,  should 
have  become  crowded  since  th'aifc  period,  but  iff  we  bad  not  nni, 
to  record  but  empty  benches,,  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
largely  discounted  compared  with  the  present,  prosperity  ot 

the  society.  .  . 

When  the  society  left  South  Kensington  its,  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  was,  £3,577,  while  the  income  only  amounted  to 
£2,894.  It,  will  thus,  he  seen  that  the  society  could  not  we 
carry  on  business  successfully  for  any  lengthened  period  under 
those  condition®.  During  the  first  year  of  their  temporary 
home  at  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminister,  the,  expMiditiire  was 
reduced  by  £165,  but  the  income  increased  by  *723.  Uun i 
the  following  year  there  a  material  increase  in  w  - 
nenditure,  while  the1  income,  was  reduced  to,  a,  certain  ex  en  , 
but,  still  materially  reduced.  In  1890  the  exoeeditore  ^ 
reduced  by  £94.  but  the  income  rose  to  £4,10-,  being  _ 
increase  of  £582.  During  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  yea  - 
sojourn  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  the,  income  has  gracm- 
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ally  increased,  except  in  1894.  By  comparing  1903  with 
1887,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  expenditure  has  mounted 
up  to-  £8,776,  but  so  prosperous  has  the  society  become  that 
last  year  its  net  imoonie  was  ,£12,418,  being  an  increase  of 
£1,694  over  the  previous  year.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
although  the  society’s  expenses  have  been  increasing,  the 
splendid  income  has  justified  them  in  spending  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  horticulture. 

At  South  Kensington,  the  Fellows  had  been  gradually  dwind¬ 
ling  in  numbers,  and  the  gardens  were  merely  degenerating 
into  a,  sort  of  “  kindergarten,”  but  since  the  society  has  reverted 
to  its  original  purpose  of  attending  to  the  wants-  and  necessities 
of  horticulture  pure  and  simple,  it  has  gradually  got  over  all 
those  early  difficulties,  and  now  appears  to  have  entered  on  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity  such  a®  it  never  enjoyed  at 
any  former  period  of  its  history.  During  the  past  year  the 
society  gained  1,412  new  Fellows,  a  number  that,  was  quite 
unprecedented  in  any  former  period  of  its-  history.  Already 
this  year  it,  has  gained  nearly  1,000  Fellowsi,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  we  believe  the  record  will  be  again  broken.  As  the 
list  stands,  the  Fellowsi  now  number  8,150. 

The  situation  at  jM-esent  is  that  the  society  has  now  cele¬ 
brated  its  centenary.  In,  view  of  that  fact,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  long-talked-of  New  Hall  for  Horticulture  has 
just  been  completed,  and  that  thei  society  early  in  this  year 
took  possession  of  the  new  gardens  at  Wisley,  which  were 
gifted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanb-uiy,  K.C.V.O.  The  society  has  also 
completely  effected  its  removal  from  Ohiswiok.  Owing  toi  the 
great  expense  attached  to  the  building  of  thei  New  Hall,  Baron 
Sir  Henry  Schroder  again  came  forward  and  offered  to  assist 
the  Society  with  the  munificent,  sum  of  £1,000  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  Lindley  Library  from  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  Victoria  Street  to  Vincent  Square.  Part  of  this  money 
Will  be  devoted  to  thei  fitting  up  of  new  cases  and  furniture  for 
the  library". 

With  all  these  changes  thei  society  now  has  its  hands  full  in 
order  to  get  the  gardens  and  the  hall  -in  full  working  order. 
The  garden  will  certainly  occupy  more  of  the  attention  of  the--«- 
so-ciety  than  the  hall,  which  will  now  practically  take  care  of 
itself,  apart  from  the  financial  question  of  liquidating  the  re¬ 
maining  debt  upon  the  same. 

The  new  gardens  at  Wisley  are  practically  under  construc¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  trees-  and  shrubs,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants:  The 
experiments  and  trials  with  various  subjects  will  be  published 
in  the  society’s  “Journal,”  and  briefer  accounts  recorded  else¬ 
where.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  make  the  gardens  a 
practical  as  well  as  a,  scientific  school  of  horticulture.  The 
late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson’s  garden,  in  which  he  had  acclimatised 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  will  be  preserved,  but  the  quarters  for 
other  subjects  to  be  tried  or  planted  permanently  have  all 
vet  'to  be  put  into  proper  working  order.  Besides  the  trial 
of  new  varieties  by  the  sidei  of  old-established  ones,  thei  society 
also  promises  toi  give  attention  to  hybridisation  and  the  raising 
of  new  varieties.  Attention  will  be  given  to  those  of  decorative 
value  rather  than  those  of  mere  botanical  interest. 

As  soon  as  funds  permit,  a  practical  scientific  department 
with  laboratory  will  be  established,  b-ut  the  extent  to  which 
this  will  be  carried  will  depend  upon  the  liberality  of  those 
who  are  interested  iff  scientific  research.  Plantations  will  be 
made  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  as  used  toi  be  the  case 
;  at  Chiswick,  and  novelties  will  bei  -added  from  time  to  time  as 
they  arise.  A  collection  of  vegetables  of  the  leading  or 
i  standard  kinds  will  be  grown  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
when  new  varieties  are  sent  for  trial.  The  object  of  growing 
the  old  varieties  will  be  for  assisting  the  committee  in  making 
their  award-s,  and  -also  for  the  general  information  of  the 
Fellows.  From  time  to  time  exhaustive  trials  cf  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  will  be  made.  This,  of  course,  simp-ly  means 
I  a  continuation,  of  the  purely  horticultural  work  such  as  used 
tobei  conducted  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  at  Chiswick. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  gardens  at  Wisley  on 
much  the  same  terms  as  previously.  In,  addition  to-  the  prac¬ 
tical  work,  the  students  will  also  be  admitted  to  a  scientific 


course  at  Wisley  when  the  laboratory  has  been  established  and 
m  full  working  order.  The  Council  state  that  there  i-s  generally 
more  demand  for  students  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
society  si  garden  than  there  are  students  to  occupy  the  places. 
I-t  is  calculated  that  the  initial  cost  of  'the  laboratory  and  other 
buildings  will  range  from.  £1,500  to  £2,000,  and  that  the 
Salaries  and  upkeep  afterwards  will  cost  at,  least  £500  a  year. 
It-  is  confidently  hoped  that  such  a  horticultural  research  station 
wall  bei  the  pioneer  of  many  such  stations  in  the  country  in,  the 
near  future.  The  students  w i'll  be  instructed  in  plant  breeding 
investigation  of  plant  diseases  and  their  treatment,  and  in 
hybridisation. 

It  is  intended  also  to-  conduct  experiments  with  gases,  elec¬ 
tricity,  chemical  agents-,,  etc.,  in  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
plants.  A  meteorological  station,  has  already  been,  begun  at 
Wisley,  and  will  be  continued  on  scientific  principleis  until  it 
bidsi  fair  to  rank  a,s  one  cf  the  best  in  the  kngdom.  Already 
a  number  of  valuable  instruments  are  in  use,  including  ther¬ 
mometers-  of  various  kinds,  and  a,  rain  gauge.  These  will  form 
a  resuscitation  cf  the  excellent  meteorological  work  carried 
on  at  Chiswick  many  years,  ago.  The  station  has,  in  fact,,  been 
placed  under  the  inspection  of,  and  works  in  co-operation  with, 
the  Government  Meteorological  Office. 


Odontoglossums  at  Oakwood. 

(See  Supplement.) 

On  this  occasion  we  present  our  readers  with  a,  supple¬ 
mentary  plate  representing  ai  group  of  select  Odontoglossuims 
in,  the  celebrated  collection  of  Norman  C.  Cooks-on,  Esq.,  Oak- 
wood,  W y  1  a,n  i -o II- Ty ne.  The  three  long  spikes  at  the  top  of 
thei  picture  represent  the  ordinary  or  typical  form  of  O. 
c-riispl||  yet  nevertheless  selected  types  of  it,  with  broad 
overlapping  segments  and  pure  white  flowers:  Below  this  on 
’’irithi'  left  is  a  sipike  of  0.  c.  Maria, ei,  which  has-  a,  group  cf 
moderate  sized  blotches,  chiefly  confined  toi  the  central  area,  of 
*  the  sepals  and  petals.  Below  this,  on  the  left,  is  the  very 
dark-blotched  O.  wilckeanum  Sibyl,  which  has  numerous  large 
purple-red  blotches  on  the  white  ground  of  the  sepals.  In 
the  case  of  the  petals,  the  principal  blotches  form  a  curve 
over  the  central  area,. 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  picture  and  near  to-  the  left 
corner  is  O.  crisp-urn  purpu rascens,  with  white  sepals  deeply 
tinted  with  rose,  and  finely  and  copiously  spotted  with 
brownish-purple.  The  petals  are  only  slightly  shaded  with 
rose  with  a  few  small  brown  -spots.  The  long  spike  imme¬ 
diately  above  this  is  O.  c.  Co-okso-niae,  which  may  readily  be 
recognised  by  the  large  horseshoe-shapeid  blotch  on  the 
centre  of  each  segment.  This  is  certainly  a,  magnificent 
variety,  standing  offt-  conspicuously  by  the  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ment  cf  the  blotches.  Below  this  and  -slightly  to-  the  right  is 
O.  c.  kinleys-ideanum,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  two 
petals  being  heavily  marbled  with  a  large  purple-red  blotch. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  this  variety  when  it  appeared 
at  a,  meeting  of  the-  R.H.S.  on  March  8th  last.  The  petals 
-seem  to  imitate  the  lip  as  if  it  had  a  slight  tendency  towards 
forming  a  pelo-ria. 

A  little  further  to  the  right,  at  the  veiy  bottom  of  the 
picture,  is  0.  c.  masisangeanum,  with  two-  or  three  large 
blotchieisi  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  This  Variety  lias  almost 
passed  out  of  thei  picture,  'however,  to  show  it,  very  distinctly. 
The  handsomely  blotched  flower  almost  in,  the  centre  of  the 
picture  isi  0.  c.  Lucian, il.  The  flowers  in  this  instance  have 
two  largei  blotches  or  groups-  of  purple-brown  blotches  on  a 
white  ground  slightly  tinted  with  rose.  The  size  and  rich 
colour  of  the  blotches  of  this  variety  certainly  make  it  stand 
cut-  distinctly  as  a  choice  and  valuable  variety.  To-  the  left 
cf  this  is  0.  Ro-lfiae,  Oakwood  va-r.  The:  original  cf  this  arti¬ 
ficial  hybrid  race  -has  for  its  parentage  0.  P escatorei  x 
hanyanum.  The  flowers  are  more  expanded  than  in,  the 
parent  O.  hanyanum,  which  thei  aspect  of  thei  hybrid  re¬ 
sembles.  The  sepals  are  ivory-white,  finely  blotched  with 
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The  New  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 

This  week  we  present  our  readers  with  two  views  of  !e 
New  Hall  of  Horticulture,  which  -was  opened  by  H.M.  the  E  - 
on  the  22nd  inst.  The  interior  view  shows  the  platform,  wl  L 
was  specially  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  King  rj 
Queen  on  this  particular  occasion..  The  view  also  shows  aln 
the  whole  of  the  floral  decorations  which  were  employed  at  ,e 
opening  ceremony.  As  we  describe  the  plants  employee  u 
another  column,  wei  need  say  no  more  concerning  them  h 
except  that  one  or  two  small  groups  of  Lilies  and  fine  folia  1 
plants  were  employed  in  the  entrance  hall. 

The  'other  photograph  shows  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  e 
building,  fronting  the  north-east  corner  of  Vincent  Squ  j. 
Of  the  exterior1  of  the  building  we  need  not  say  much,  as  e 
photograph  will  show  the  main  particulars.  The  building  i. 


Platform  erected  for  II.M.  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  H-all.  (Seep.  615.) 


purple,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with  that  colour  towards  the 
tip®.  In  the  case  of  the  petals,  the  spots  are  a  little  more 
confined  to  the  centre.  All  of  the  colours  are  light,  giving 
the  Oakwood  var.  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  above 
were  the  cream  of  a  Gold  Medal  group  at  one  of  the  R.H.fe. 
meetings. 

The  above  represents  only  a  few  of  the  very  choice  Odonto^- 
glossums  ini  the  collection  of  N.  Cooksion,  Esq.,  but  we  have 
on.  several  previous  occasions  given  descriptions  of  some  of 
them.  The  collection  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  Odomto,- 
glossumsj,  hut-  consists  of  a,  general  collection  of  Orchids  col¬ 
lected  together  by  an  amateur  who,  love®  bis  flowers  and 
knows  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  varieties 
which  have  been  accorded  space  in  the  collection  are  of  a  very 
select'  character.  We  had  ample  evidence  of  thisi  in  a  recent 
sale  of  duplicates  ini  London,  when  veiy  high  price®  were 


obtained  for  the  favourites  cultivated  at  Oakwood.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  the  gardener,  is  not  only  an  enthusiast  in  all  that 
concern®  Orchidsi,  but  he  has  for  many  yeais  been  a'  very 
successful  cultivator  of  some  of  the  finest  collections  in  the 
country,  and  he  still  devotes  hi®  energy  to  their  welfare  in 
every  particular. 


Carving  Names  on  Trees.— A  man  has  been  summoned  for 
damaging  a  Plane  tree  and  fined  for  cutting  off  a  piece  of  bar  c 
and  then  carving  his  initials.  It  is  about  time  this  sort  of  dis¬ 
figurement  to  trees  was  stopped. 

Grand  Horticultural  Fete  at  Sydney. — The  Lord  Mayor 
of  Sydney  (Aid.  S.  E.  Lees)  opened  a  horticultural  fete  m  the 
Exhibition  Building  and  grounds  of  Prince  Alfred  Park,  Sydney, 
on  April  21st.  Everything  was  carried  out  on  an  elaborate  scale, 
and  accommodation  provided  for  an  attendance  of  15,000  people 
each  day.  There  was  a  battle  of  flqwers,  a  procession  of 
decorated  motor-cars,  and  many  other  side  exhibitions.  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Dahlias,  Bouvardias,  Gladioli,  and  Roses  were 
some  of  the  flowers  entered  for  the  various  competitions  and  to 
provide  entertainment  for  our  cousins  at  the  Antipodes.  Ine 
proceeds  went  in  aid  of  Queen  Victoria  Homes  for  Consumptives. 


intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  ornamental,  consequttlv 
very  little  of  the  capital  was:  spent  on,  purely  decorative  fju 
of  architecture.  The  building  facing  the  Square  contains  ,, 
is  known,  a®'  the  annexe  in  the  basement,,  and  which  ina  ! 
used  for  the  staging  of  exhibit®  when  necessary.  Above  ic¬ 
on  the  right-hand,  corner,  is  the  large  lecture  room,  46!  H. 
by  26}  ft.  To  the  left,  of  this  are  three  committee-room  Li 
the  accommodation  of  the  society’s  committee®  when  adjust¬ 
ing  upon!  new  plants  at  the  ordinary  bi-monthly  meetings  A 
hydraulic  lift  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  rain? 
the  specimens  to  be  presented  at  the  committee  table  or 
taking  them  away  again  after  judgment  has  been  passe) on 
them.  The  Lindley  Library  will  also  be  accommodated  ir  6c 
building,  in  a  compartment  measuring  4  ft .  by  2  3 1-  ft.  1 OTe 

is  also  an  office  for  the  secretary  and  a  chamber  for  the  coi  cil. 

Those  interested  in  the  meetings  and  the  exhibits  will  osr 
concern  themselves  about,  the  Horticultural  Hall  itself.  M 
is  situated  along  the  hack  of  the  premises  just  deiscribedu'u 
is  a  very  simple  building,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  ground a™1' 
with  walls  up  to  thel  eaves  of  the  hall.  This,  is  covered  r  Q 
a  curvilinear  roof  of  iron,  girders  and  glass1,  so,  that  the  int  u 
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111  be  abundantly  illumined  on,  every  occasion  the  meeting  sits 
light  is  to  be  had  in  London  at  all.  In,  the  event  of  the  day- 
i-ht  failing,  the  interior  will  be  lighted  up  by  electricity,  every 
rt  of  the  structure  having  been  fitted  up  for  illumination  in 
is  way.  The  annexe  above  mentioned  will  be  lighted  by 
ree  large  round-headed  windows.  One  end  of  the  hall  abuts 
•i  Bell  Street,  and  here  is  the  goods,  entrance,  which  may  be 
ed  as  an  emergency  exit,  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  an  exit 
r  the  public.  Altogether  there  are  five  doors  for  egress  or 
gress  on  the  ground  floor,  two  of  them,  being  chiefly  intended 
emergency  exit®.  A  lantern  runs,  along  the  top  of  the,  entire 
11.  Ventilation  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  ventilators 
i  the  ends  and  top1,  the  latter  being  driven  by  electricity. 

The  entire  length  of  the  hall  inside  is  142  ft.,  and  the  width 
i  ft.,  thus  giving  superficial  floor  space  of  10,650  ft.  Each 
the  two  annexes  is  47  ft.  by  24  ft.,  so  that  the  total  area  at, 


ments  and  alterations  about  the  l’alace.  He  constructed  entire 
new  gardens,  kitchen  and  flower,  built  large  ranges  of  hothouses, 
bothies  and  offices,  all  of  which  made  Hamilton  I’alace  the 
envied  of  all  young  gardeners.  The  untimely  end  of  the  Duke 
stopped  short  the  perfecting  of  a  scheme  which,  in  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  would  have  made  Hamilton  Palace  one 
of  the  foremost,  if  not,  indeed,  the  foremost  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  excitement  of  all  these  improvements  Mr.  Mitchell  applied  a 
competent  part  of  his  powerful  energy  to  exhibition  work. 
Glasgow  Society  was  then  an  important  one,  and  in  Edinburgh 
many  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  with  such  champions  as  the 
Thomsons  of  Dalkeith  and  Archerfield,  Turnbull  of  Heath  fame, 
of  Bothwell  Castle,  and  the  redoubtable  Fowler  of  Castle  Ken¬ 
nedy,  of  Grapes  fame.  Amongst  them  all  Mr.  Mitchell  held 
his  own,  and  often  came  off  victorious. 

On  leaving  Hamilton  Palace,  Mr.  Mitchell  began  business  in 
Edinburgh,  where  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  made  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  Latterly  his  business  was  entirely  confined  to  the 


Offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  behind. 

| 


sposal  for  exhibition  purpose®  will  be  12,906  square  feet. 
ie  Drill  Hall  at  Buckingham  Gate  had  only  a  superficial  area 
floor  space  of  7,000  square  feet,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
1  at  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  glass  about  the  roof,  the 
mewiis  obstructions,  including  the  galleries,  serve  to  make 
at  hall  dark  and  dingy  even,  at  the  best  of  times  during  the 
nter.  The  new  hall  will  not  be  in  any  way  hampered  in  this 
;ipeet,  as  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  the 
;s.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  D.  C. 


Obituary. 

— — 

The  late  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  Edinburgh. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  which  took  place  at  his  resi- 
| nee,  Comely  Bank,  on  the  14th,  a  notable  landmark  in!  the 
rticultural  world  has  passed  away.  During  the  greater  part 
the  sixties  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  West 
Scotland.  He  was  appointed  to  the  then  important  position 
head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  1860,  and  through 
'  whole  of  the  seven  years  he  filled  the  duties  there  he  was 
gaged  in  the  most  elaborate  extension  of  all  kinds  of  improve- 


duties  of  an  estate  agent,  through  which  lie  made  many  friends 
among  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country.  The  late  Lord 
Belhaven  arid  Sir  John  Watson,  first  Baronet  of  Earnock,  were 
life-lonoi  friends,  and  to  the  end  their  families  esteemed  him  with 
the  highest  regards. 

An  exceptional  business  and  tactful  man,  clear-headed  and 
masterful  in  all  his  transactions,  easy  of  approach,  genial,  and 
courteous,  he  made  friends  with  whomsoever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  come  in'  contact  with  him.  He  was  always  the  warmest  friend 
of  the  gardener,  to  whom  lie  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  lifting 
hand. 

On  Monday,  the  18th,  his  remains  were  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  sorrowing  friends  to  their  last  resting  place  in  the 
beautiful  Dean  Cemetery.  The  Hon.  the  Master  of  Napier  re¬ 
presented  Lady  Belhaven,  and  many  other  notable  gentlemen 
were  present  to  pay  their  last  respect  to  a  valued  friend.  He 
leaves*  a  wife  and  son,  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Devonshire,  to  mourn  his 
loss.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 

D.  C. 


Encouragement  for  Acton  Gardeners. — Lord  George  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  contributed  several  special 
prizes  for. the  benefit  of  exhibitors  at  Acton  Horticultural  Show 
the  other  week. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  26th. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
new  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  was  held  on  the  above  date,  when 
the  building  was.  quite  filled  with  tables  and  exhibits.  If  the 
crowd  had  been  greater  it  would  have  been  very  inconvenient 
getting  between  the  tables  to  examine  the  exhibits.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  R..H.S.,  and  required  a  considerable  amount  of  table 
space.  Many  fine  exhibits  were  brought  up  in  connection  with 
the  Carnation  Show.  Herbaceous  plants ,  were  also  in  strong 
force,  and  Roses  to  a  smaller  extent.  Orchids  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  season,  while  Ferns,  fine  foliage  plants,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Water  Lilies,  and  other  subjects  helped  to  make  a 
fine  .show.  Fruit  was  also  in  considerable  quantity,  especially 
Strawberries,  Pineapples,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Melons. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
a  mixed  collection  of  Orchids,  conspicuous  amongst  which  was 
a  little  group  of  the  blue-flowered  Vanda  caerulea  in  fine  form. 
Splendid  hybrids  were  Brasso-cattleya  gigas-digbyana,  Laelio- 
cattleya  callistoglossa,  Lc.  Nysa  superba,  Brasso-laelia  pur- 
purato-digbyana,  and  Cattleya  F.  W.  Wigan  superba.  The 
parentage  of  the  latter  was  Cattleya  sdhilleriana  x  dowiana  aurea, 
and  the  progeny  has  the  broad  lip  of  the  former.  V  ery  distinct 
were  the  dark  crimson  sepals  and  petals  of  Laeliocattleya 
Penelope,  with  its  purple-crimson  lip.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Jeremiah  Col  man,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  had  a  small  but  interesting  lot  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  the  striking  and  powerfully  scented  Stanhopea  tigrina, 
blotched  and  shaded  brownish  crimson  and  maroon.  Noticeable 
also  were  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae,  Sobralia  Veitohi, 
Nanodes  Medusae,  Laelia  xanthina,  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  rim- 
stadtiana,  and  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  with  its  yellow 
eye-like  blotches.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
for  Odontoglossum  Uroskinneri  album. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  mixed  collection  of  Orchids,  including  Cypripediums  and 
Cattleyas.  Fine  flowers  were  Cypripedium  I’Ansoni,  C. 
Maudiae,  0.  gigas  Corndeanii,  and  C.  shillianum.  Rare  Orchids 
were  Dendrobium  cruentum,  Mormodes  buccinator  aureum,  with 
golden  yellow  flowers,  and  Bollea  coelestis,  the  lip  and  column 
of  the  latter  reminding  one  of  a  gaping  animal,  while  the  colours 
were  a  mixture  of  mauve,  purple,  and  yellow.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 'Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  mixed  group  of 
Orchids,  including  a  strong  piece  of  the  green  Catasetum  macro- 
carpum  viride.  Cattleyas  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  exhibit. 
Interesting  was  the  group  of  Pachystoma  Thompsonii,  Poly- 
staohya  Leonis,  Dendrobium  ciliatum  annamense,  D.  fytchia- 
num,  Platyclinis  filiformis,  and  other  pets  of  that  character. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  staged  Odontoglossum  loochristiense  Theodora,  etc. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  >Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  Gladioli,  running  to  160  spikes.  Very  fine  were 
Aphrodite  (white),  Leader  (yellow),  J.  C.  Ritchie,  Coronation, 
Vanburgh,  Princess  Victoria,  Flying  Fox,  Lady  Montagu,  Prim¬ 
rose,  and  others,  which  have  qualities  of  form  and  colour  to  re¬ 
commend  them.  They  really  consisted  of  a  new  early-flowering 
strain  raised  by  crossing  the  gandavensis  type  with  the  early- 
flowering  ramosus  and  cardinalis  types,  which  are  summer¬ 
flowering  species.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill^had 
a  very  fine  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  splendid 
bunches  of  Eryngium  oliverianum,  Helenium  pumilum  grandi- 
fiorum,  Lilium  pardalinum,  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  L.  chal- 
cedonicum,  Campanula  bononiensis  alba,  Iris  laevigata,  and 
others.  Very  interesting  also  was  his  collection  of  Water  Lilies, 
including  Marliacea  albida,  M.  oarnea,  M.  flammea,  M.  chroma- 
tella,  tuberosa  rosea,  James  Brydon,  and  the  pigmy  Nymphaea 
pygmaea  Helvola.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Oheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  staged  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  Sweet 
Peas.  Amongst  the  former  very  fine  were  Dracoceplialum 


virginicum  album,  Phlox  Fiancee,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  A.  p: 
lida,  and  others.  A  very  choice  shrub  was  Tamarix  odessan 
with  panicles  of  pink  flowers. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  staged  a  o 
lection  of  Carnations  in  pots,  including  such  fine  varieties 
Agnes  Sorrel,  Voltaire,  Bomba,'  Amphion,  Sir  Bevys,  etc.  Th 
also  had  cut  flowers. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Norman),  H; 
field,  Herts,  set  up  a  fine  collection  of  Carnations,  cut  with  lo  ■ 
stems  and  arranged  in  vases  of  different  sizes.  Very  fine  we 
the  bunches  of  Miss  Audrey  Campbell.  The  Breton,  Voltaii 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  Her  Grace,  Lady  Rid’ey,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  ma 
others,  shown  off  to  fine  advantage  and  the  colours  displayed 
masses.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  fine  collection 
Violas  and  fancy  Pansies.  Very  choice  Violas  were  Mi 
William  McKay,  Mary  Robertson,  Mauve  Queen,  Maggie  Clum 
General  B.  Powell,  and  Ella  Murray.  Fine  show  Pansies  we 
A.  Paterson,  Katie,  Willie  M‘ Queen,  Mrs.  A.  Ollar,  Jear 
Carswell,  Leslie  Melville,  J.  S.  Haward,  and  others.  She 
Pansies  are  little  grown  in  the  southern  counties,  but  they  ai 
certainly  extremely  choice.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  staged  a  large  collect!  l 
of  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  Fine  subjects  were  Romneya  Coi- 
teri,  Echinops  Ritro,  Centaurea  macrocephala,  Crinum  Povel. 
Delphinium  sinense,  etc. 

Mr.  II.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmontc. 
staged  a  group  of  Ferns,  mixed  with  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  at 
Asparagus.  Very  fine  were  Adianhum  farleyense,  A.  Capilli- 
Veneris,  Polypodium  Mayi,  and  Nephrolepis  Piersoni.  (Sib: 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  a  groi 
of  Fuchsias  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  consisting  of  large-flowed 
Sylvia,  with  double  white  and  pink-veined  corollas.  They  aJi 
had  a  choice  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs.  L- 
feature  of  the  group  in  the  annexe  was  Astilbe  Davidi,  A.  ah 
and  Buddleia  variabilis  veitohiana.  They  had  a  third  grci 
in  a  fine  collection  of  border  Carnations.  Very  choice  variets 
of  the  latter  were  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Sundridge,  Cecilia,  Dari 
Defoe,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbe. 
set  up  a  collection  of  Carnations  in  -small  vases.  Very  le 
varieties  were  Daniel  Defoe,  Lauzan,  Amber  Queen,  Fiery  Cm 
Argosy,  etc. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  a  large  and  prey 
exhibit  of  Roses,  with  -a  bold  arrangement  of  Dorothy  Perk  s 
in  vases,  and  Bamboo  stands  on  the  top.  Other  fine  variets 
were  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant,  Ml  e 
Maman  Cochet,  Florence  Pemberton,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  1 
Mawley,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  -Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  had  a  frh 
and  interesting  group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  including  Kg 
Edward  (crimson),  Queen  Alexandra  (pink),  Lady  Carden 
(white),  British  Flag  (orange),  and  Miss  Alice  Rothscld 
(yellow) — choice  single  varieties. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  brought  up  a  ie 
collection  of  Hollyhocks,  cut  with  the  whole  length  of  the  stes. 
Fine  double  varieties  were  Delioata,  Rosalie,  Princess,  A>n 
superba,  Apple  Blossom,  Ovid,  Peri,  Mts.  Bailey,  Ruby  Quo 
Black  Knight,  and  others  of  splendid  form  and  distinct  cold 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  staged  a  small  grip 
of  Carnation  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Jaes 
Doug?  is,  cut  with  long  stems  and  gracefully  set  up  in  va  s. 
Noni,  soft  brick-red,  was  clove  scented  like  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holbm, 
London,  staged  a  collection  of  Petunias,  single  and  double.  Try- 
choice  varieties  were  Queen  of  Roses  (rose),  Light-  Blue,  Malse 
Lace  (fringed  and  of  various  colours),  Danish  Flag  (purple,  p 
five  white  stripes),  Duchess  of  Connaught  (netted  red,  and  had? 


green  edges).  ' 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  also. staged  a  large  collection  of  Svet 
Peas,  including  fine  bunches  of  such  fine  varieties  as  Lady  Gijel 
Hamilton,  Miss  Willmott,  Grade  Greenwood,  Hon.  Ns- 
Kenyon,  King  Edward  VII.,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Dugd  e, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Black  Knight,  Maid  of  Honour,  Aur-a, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  etc.  (Silver  Fra 

Medal.)  1  ■ 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  eM- 
bited  a  group  of  Carnations  in  undulating  banks.  _  Very  elec¬ 
tive  were  Miss' Audrey  Campbell,  Sault,  and  Gracie,  setup 
Bamboo  stands.  Other  choice  varieties  were  Countess  Carr  Al¬ 
ton,  Charles  Martel,  Cavalier,  Basil,  and  other  border  variets. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 
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Messrs  R-  Wallace  and  Oo.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
t  up  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  Conspicuous  amongst 
'em1  were  Lilium  Hnmboldti,  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  L. 
•ratiun  Wittei,  Crinum  Rowel  li,  Lythrum  virgatum,  Agapan- 
us  umbellatus  mooreanus,  etc. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had 
noup  of  tine  foliage  plants,  including  Crotons,  Aralias,  Cala- 
ums,  Begonias,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Dracaena  Victoria. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  set  up  a  fine  collection 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  Gladioli  of  thenancieanus  and 
>moinei  strains.  Other  fine  subjects  were  Astilbe  New  Rose, 
jtentilla  hopwoodiana,  Delphinium  chinense,  Kniphofia  Rufus, 
)c.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Percy  Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  Kent,  exhibited  a  collection 
Phloxes,  set  up  in  glass  vases,  not  in  bunches,  but  in  single 
micles.  Pine  varieties  w,  re  Coquelicot,  Eugene  Danzaavilliers, 
iancee,  Embarrassment,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  La  Mahdi,  etc. 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  exhibited 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  masses  of 
hloxes,  Alstroemerias,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Galega  officinalis, 
ilies,  Gaillardias,  etc.  In  front  were  bunches  of  Roses. 
Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Ed- 
[onton,  had  a  fine  group  of  Ferns,  including  well-grown  plants 
f  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  versa.il- 
■nse,  A.  dolabriforme,  A.  farleyense,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  set  up  one  of  his 
iteresting  groups  of  Carnations,  cut  with  long  stems,  and  set 
p  in  vases  and  Bamboo  stands.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  'S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middle- 
3x,  occupied  the  side  of  one  long  table  with  Carnations,  having 
lamboo  stands  along  the  centre.  Very  choice  varieties  were 
[is  Excellency,  Alcinous,  Duchess  of  Rothesay,  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh,  Isolde,  Mdlle.  Theresa  Franco,  Edward  Jacobs,  etc. 
Si'ver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Boyes,  Belvoir,  Leicester,  had  a  group  of  Car- 
ations,  arranged  in  vases. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  ex- 
ibitecl  a  collection  of  choice  varieties  of  Carnations,  such  as 
jady  St.  Oswald,  Cockatrice,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Horsa,  Mrs.  Walter 
leriot  (yellow  ground  Picotee),  Molly  Maguire,  Sir  Bevys, 
daffodil,  Midas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Francis  Samuelson,  The  Old 
hiard,  etc.  The  last  named  and  Duke  of  Norfolk  are  brilliant 
carlet  varieties. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  set  up  a  group  of  Carnations  on  the  floor..  Amongst 
hem  were  Helmsman,  Seymour  Oockram,  Triumph,  Trojan, 
lecilia,  etc. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  grand  collection  of  fine  foliage  plants  on  the  floor, 
ncluding  such  things  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Alocasias,  Cala- 
liums,  Maranta  Veitchi,  etc.  All  of  these  were  beautifully 
■oloured.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  group  of  Lilies  on  the  floor,  including  Lilium 
peciosum,  L.  s.  rubrum,  L.  s.  album,  etc.,  on  a  groundwork 
tf  Ferns  and  Phloxes.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  large  collection  of  Water  Lilies  in  pans  of  water  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Lawrence  Currie,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Profit),  Minley 
flanor,  Farnborough,  Hants.  He  had  most  of  the  standard 
lardy  varieties  in  fine  condition.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Marquis  of 
■Salisbury  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Norman),  for  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  Royal  George  Peach,  and  Hatfield  Favourite  Melon. 

A  Hogg  Memorial  Medal  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  Gbose- 
oerries  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Alost  of 
he  varieties  were  staged  in  wicker  baskets,  but  there  was  also 
i  collection  grown  in  the  form  of  single  cordons  in  pots. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  H.  L.  Bischoffsheim 
for  22  large  and  well-finished  Pineapples. 


MANCHESTER  ROSE  SHOW. 

( Concluded  from  p.  602.)  • 

The  following  awards  were  omitted  from  our  report  last 
week : — 

N.R.S.  Silver  Medals  for  the  premier  blooms  were  awarded  to 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton!,  for  a  very  fine  White  Maman 
Cochet,  as  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  ;  and  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  for  Horace  Vernet,  as  the  best  H.P.  or  H.T. 

The  Society’s  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  in  competition  to 
Mr.  J.  Derbyshire  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  numbering  over 


100  bunches,  and  included  good  forms  of  Mrs.  Duggan, 
Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley,  Mrs.  Knight  Smith,  etc.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Goolden.  also  staged  well  in  this  class. 

For  the  best  collection,  not  less  than  twenty-five  vases,  Mr.  F. 
Smith  had  the  leading  lot,  having  Emily  Eckford,  Navy  Blue, 
Dainty,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Hampson  and  J.  A.  Tweedale  the 
remaining  awards. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

July  26lh. 

The  show  on  this  occasion  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  'Society.  The 
National  Carnation  Society-  was  therefore  the  first  of  the  affi¬ 
liated  societies  to  join  issue  with  the  mother  society  in  the  New 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall.  That  might  have  been  the  result  of 
accident  more  than  intention,  due  largely  to  the  time  the  hall 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  The  first  show  was  not  so  effective 
as  some  of  those  which  we  have  already  witnessed  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  at  Buckingham  Gate,  but  we  attribute  that  to  the  long- 
continued  dry  weather  and  trying  east  winds,  which  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  finest  effects-  the 
Carnation  is  capable  of  producing.  The  Carnation,  like  the 
Sweet  Pea,  is  immediately  and  directly  affected  by  a  spell  of 
hot  weather,  lasting  even  only  for  a  week. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  show  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society  is  a  first-class  opportunity  for  those 
unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Carnation,  to  see  Car¬ 
nations  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  individual  flower.  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear  the  railing  of  different  people  against  the 
idea  of  flattening  Carnations  and  Picotees  on  paper  collars,  but 
there  can  be  no  que  ticn  that  this  method  of  exhibiting  is  capable 
of  showing  off  the  merits  of  the  individual  bloom.  We  do  not 
advocate  that  the  whole  of  the  Carnations  brought  forward  by 
the  members  should  be  shown  in  this  particular  way,  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  methods  of  showing  what  can  be  done  with 
the  Carnation. 

The  blooms  of  the  favourite  bizarres  and  flakes  are  relatively 
small  by  comparison  with  the  seifs,  or  even  with  the  fancy  Car¬ 
nations  of  modern  production.  We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  florist,  however,  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  this  class, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  popularity  of  the  Carnation 
in  recent  years  has  been  due  largely  to  the  introduction  of  fine 
self-colours,  as  well  as  the  border  varieties  and  fancy  Carna¬ 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  yellow  ground  class. 

It  is  true  there  are  classes  for  the  display  of  Carnations  cut 
with  stems  and  shown  in  the  natural  condition  without  the 
manipulation  of  the  calyx.  The  society  also  encourages  the 
culture  of  plants  in  pots  by  offering  prizes  for  groups  of  them, 
and  this  is  certainly  another  way  of  showing  off  their  favourite 
flower.  The  flowers  in  vases,  as  usually  shown  by  members  of 
the  society,  have  relatively  short  stems,  but  we  should  like  to 
see  the  encouragement  of  individual  taste  and  effort  in  setting 
up  groups  of  Carnations  cut  with  long  stems  and  arranged  grace¬ 
fully  to  emphasise  the  decorative  effect  of  the  same. 

Some  instances  of  this  were  observable  amongst  exhibitors  at 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.iS.,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Car¬ 
nation  Society  should  not  encourage  efforts  in  this  direction,  as 
we  think  it  would  tend  still  more  to  popularise  their  favourite 
flower  and  encourage  wider  appreciation  of  Carnation  culture 
amongst  the  general  public.  It  would  also  show  the  people  what 
beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  cut  flowers  with 
long  stems  arranged  in  various  fanciful  and  tasteful  combina¬ 
tions  of  grouping. 

The  leading  award  for  a  stand  of  24  Carnation  blooms,  bizarres 
and  flakes  only,  was  secured  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Woking,  who  had  some  very  good  blooms  of  the  standard 
varieties  in  the  two  sections  permitted  in  this  class.  The  rela¬ 
tively  small  size  of  bizarres  and  flakes  makes  comparison  very 
unfavourable  if  pitted  against  seifs-  The  second  award  was 
secured  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick), 
The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  whose  blooms  were  not  much,  in¬ 
ferior.  Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the  third  award. 

In  the  class  for  24  Carnation  blooms,  confined  to  seifs,  F. 
Wellesley,  Esq.,  again  took  the  leading  place.  We  think  that 
in  this  class  material  might  be  found  for  comment  on  the  wisdom 
of  arranging  them  on  paper  cards,  as  it  shows  off  the  individual 
bloom  to  the  best  advantage.  The  uninitiated  is  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  such  size  in  the  blooms  and  such  beautiful  colours. 
Here  again  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  took  the  second  place  with 
very  good  blooms.  The  third  award  went  to  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath,  whose  blooms  left 
little  room  for  fault-finding  in  the  third  prize  award  in  such  an 
unfavourable  season.  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  in  fourth. 
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Fancy  Carnations  only  were  permitted  in  another  class  for 
24  blooms  distinct.  Here  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  took  the  lead, 
as  was  only  natural,  seeing  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  section  to  the  front  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  to  a  degree  which  no  other  cultivator  has  in  the  same 
period.  The  yellow  grounds  were  in  strong  force,  and  the  size 
of  the  blooms  was  remarkable.  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  took  the 
second  place  with  a  fine  lot.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon 
came  in  third,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  fourth.  With  all_  these 
Carnation  experts  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  best  obtainable 
was  shown. 

For  a  stand  of  24  Piootee  blooms,  at  least  half  of  them  dis¬ 
similar,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  again  came  to  the  front. 
Picotees  are  a  very  special  section,  and  rarely  do  we  see  them 
well  done,  except  by  experts.  Ihe  first  prize  was  secured  by 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  He  was  followed  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,- 
and  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  in  third.  In  another  stand  of  24 
Picotee.  blooms  confined  to  yellow  grounds,  -and  at  least,  half 
of  them  dissimilar,  we  failed  to  find  a  first  prize  card.  The 
second  award  went  to  iF.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  while  Mr.  C.  Turner 
came  in  third  and  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  fourth. 

For  twelve  Carnations  or  Picotees  in  pots,  the  first  award  was 
secured  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  was  followed  for  second 
place  of  A.  F.  Fitter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hurst), 
Streatham  Hill. 

The  groups  of  Carnations  were  arranged  on  the  floor,  and  for 
a  group  occupying  an  area  of  50  square  feet  the  leading  award 
was  taken  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner. 

In  another  class  for  a  group  of  Carnation  plants  occupying' 
30  square  feet  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  F.  Fitter,  Esq. 
In  both  these  classes  for  groups  the  plants  were  arranged  in 
a  semi-circle  on  the  floor,  with  the  tallest  plants  at  the  back. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  amongst  the 
flowers,  but  the  form  of  the  groups  offered  no  special  attractions. 
In  the  group  shown  by  A.  Fitter,  Esq. ,  the  plants  were  very 
floriferous. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


National  Potato  Society. — The  schedule  of  the  National 
Potato  Society’s  show,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  October  11th  and  12th,  has  been  issued.  Many  of  the  large 
seed  firms  give  special  prizes,  and  a  particularly  interesting 
class  is  that  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Potatos  in  the  show,  the 
prize  in  which  is  the  cup,  value  10  gs.,  presented  by  Sir  John 
T.  D.  Llewellyn.  Copies  of  the  schedule  may  be  had  from  the 

secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Pestling,  Hythe,  Kent. 

*  *  * 

Glasgow  and  West  oe  Scotland  He  irticultural  Society.— 
The  annual  flower  show  of  the- society  will  be  held  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Halls,  Granville  Street,  Glasgow,  on  September  7th  and1  8th. 
The  competition  is  open  to-  the  United  Kingdom.  Gf  leading 
importance  is  the  class  for  fruit  not  necessarily  grown  by  the 
exhibitor.  The  prizes  will  consist  of  -a  silver  cup  and  pieces  of 
plate.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Mackie,  C.A.,  55, ‘Bath 
Street,  Glasgow. 

*  *  * 

Fiest  Flower  Show  oe  the  Carnegie  Trust.— On  July  22nd 
the  first  summer  show  of  the  Dunfermline  Carnegie  Trust  was 
held  in  Pittencrieff  Park.  It  was  the  first  show  of  the  kind  held 
in  Dunfermline,  and  Dr.  Ross,  who-  -opened  the  show,  said  it,  was 
the  greatest  ever  held  in  Scotland.  Mrs.  Carnegie  had  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  display  of  Roses.  It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  Roses  formed 
the  finest  feature  of  the  show.  Competitors  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  Irishmen  were  particularly  successful. 
For  the  70  blooms  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son,  Belfast, 
carried  off  the  Carnegie  championship.  This  firm,  indeed,  lifted 
all  the  best  prizes  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes.  Mr.  Hugh  Dick¬ 
son,  Belfast,  took  the  second  place  with  very  fine  exhibits. 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  lifted  some  of  the  best  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  Teas.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Essex,  and 
W.  M.  Melville,  Esq.,  Newton  Mearns,  were  the  mo-st  successful 
amongst  the  amateurs.  Mr.  A.  Dalgarno,  of  Arbroath,  also 
secured  several  good  prizes.  John  Russell,  Esq.,  Newton 
Mearns,  was  also-  a  successful  amateur.  Pansies  were  another 
feature  of  the  show.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  -and 
Sons,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aber¬ 
deen’;  Messrs?  D.  and  W.  Croll,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Dundee,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline. 


North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society. _ On  tl 

17th  inst.,  the  members  and  friends  of  the  above  society,  h 
eluding  ladies,  to  the  number  of  70,  had  their  annual  outin«  i 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  the  seat  of  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  Tl 
party  was  chaperoned  round  the  place  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Bonn- 
the  gardener,  and  saw  all  the  houses  stocked  with  Orchids,  an 
then  the  prize  animals.  They  then  proceeded  to  Messrs.  Well 
nursery  adjoining  the  estate,  where  they  saw  Chrysanthemun 
by  thousands  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Mr.  Wells  lucidly  e- 
plained  everything.  They  then  had  a  sumptuous  tea  under 
shady  tree.  The  party  was-  then  photographed.  Each,  c 
leaving,  received  a  large  bunch  -of  -Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  Wei 
saw  them  off  at  the  station  after  a  most  pleasant  day.  Tl 
society  itself  is  making  good  progress,  having  now  four  silv- 
cups  for  competition,  valued  at  £25,  £15,  £10,  and  £8  respdl 
lively,  besides  other  prizes  of  good  value.  Next  year  the  sociei 
intends  to  assist  -at  a  gala  flower  show  in  Camberwell  on  belie 
of  the  King’s  College  removal  scheme.  The  show  will  be  hel 
in  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  -continuing  over  four  days  in  Ju 
next.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  William  Nichols,"  13.  Aid 
Street,  Sumner  Road,  North  Camberwell. 


Blairgowrie  Fruits.— About  the-  middle  of  July  thirty  to. 
of  Strawberries-  was  despatched  from  Blairgowrie  at  prices  vai 
ing  from  £18  to  £20  per  ton.  Raspberries  commenced  ripeni; 
in  the  third  week  of  the  month  and  some  sales  were  effected 
£28  per  ton. 

*  *  * 

Sotjthport  Botanic  Gardens. — The  above  gardens  are  bei; 
very  much  patronised  by  the  pub]  ic  at  present.  As  in  seveil 
gardens,  the  grass,  is  somewhat  brown  by  the  long  contintu' 
absence  of  rain,  but  the  flowers  are  very  attractive,  and  t‘ 
Grapes  in  the  vinery  are  making  splendid  progress,  and  provi; 
a  great  attraction  to  the  people. 

*  *  * 

Fruitful  Gooseberry  Tree. — Notwithstanding  the  1: 
weather  and  a  diminished  rainfall,  a  huge  crop  of  Gooseberry 
has  been  gathered  from  a  tree  -on  Freemen’s  Common,  belongi; 
to  Mr.  G.  C.  Hargrave. .  On  being  weighed,  it  was  found  that  t-> 
tree  had  produced  54ibs.  of  good  quality  berries.  Two  years  ap 
501bs.  was  gathered  from  the  same  tree. 

*  *  * 

Thames  Logic  Gardens. — The  Thames  Conservancy  annua  ,■ 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  kept  garden  by  the  keepers  at  the  varies 
locks  on  the  river.  The  first  award  this  year  has  been  won  V 
Mr.  Frederick  Wilson,  lock-keeper  at  Sunbury,  who  has  the  bit 
kept  garden-  between  Teddington  and  Romney.  The  second  pr  - 
went  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Williams  at  Old  Windsor ;  the  third  to  Mr.  . 
Basson1,,  Chertsey  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  W.  Franks,  Romney. 

*  *  45- 

Large  Strawberries. — A  large  fruit  was  gathered  by  J. 
William  Robinson,  of  South  Lopham,  in  his  garden.  T® 
measured  lOin.  in  circumference,  3in.  in  diameter,  and  weigh! 
25OZS.  Mr.  Ernest  Robinson,  of  the  same  place,  picked  a  be# 
of  Royal  Sovereign  measuring  8fin.  in  circumference,  t 
Hexham,  on  the  18th  July,  a  berry  was  picked  measuring  8£in-n 
circumference,  and  weighing  slightly  over  2g;Ozs.  The-  otljr 
week  Mr.  A.  Barnett,  of  Laurencekirk,  picked  four  strawberrs 
weighing  in  the  aggregate-  9  ozs. 

45-  *  * 

“The  Woman’s  Agricultural  Times.” — This  journal  vs 
originally  started  as-  a  monthly  but  proved  too  expensi-. 
and  was  suspended  for  -a  time  to  be  restarted  as  a  quarte-y 
magaine.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Lady  Warwick  Colle, . 
Studley  Castle,  and  contains  information  on  the  lighter  brands 
of  agriculture,  chiefly  akin  to  gardening.  Numerous  illust- 
tions  also  relate  to  dairying,  poultry-keeping,  beekeeping,  frit 
bottling,  and  the  stillroom.  The  latter  refers  to  a  page  resend 
for  short  articles  or  recipes  for  the  making  of  pot-pourri,  ho: 1 
made  wine,  fruit  preserving,  pickle  making,  etc.  If  gardemjs 
run  their  eye  over  the  pictures  in  this  magazine  they  will  far' 
that  the  old  Adam  has  been  completely  ousted  or  evicted  from  L 
modern  Eden. 
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Mr.  Lester  Morse. — At  present  we  have  a  number  of 
Americans  sojourning  with  us,  amongst  whom  is  Mr.  Lester 
Vtorse,  of  California,  of  Sweet  Pea  fame.  He  turned  up  at  the 
Ugibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  and  was  received  as 
L  „uest  at  the  table  where  the  new  varieties  were  passed  under 
■eview  for  the  purpose  of  giving  awards  to  deserving  novelties. 
VIr.  Morse  is  considered  the  largest  grower  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
L0rld.  He  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  display  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  blooms  were  slightly  smaller  than  usual,  but  other- 
vise  in  first  rate  condition. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

TAe  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
inquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
s  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
iparale  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
f  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
nvelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Inonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
18,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


closes  on  their  own  Roots. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  considering  whether  Roses 
would  do  better  on  our  soil  if  grown  on  their  own  roots  than 
on  the  Brier.  Would  layering  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
cuttings?  (T.  Williams.) 

A  few  layers  might  be  obtained,  and  would  give  strong  plants, 
but  Roses  are  often  difficult  to  layer,  owing  to  the  stems  being 
rigid  and  difficult  to  bring  down  to  the  surface  o"f  the  soil  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  shoots  away  at  the  joints.  A  better  plan, 
would  be  to  take  cuttings  about  six  or  nine  inches  long,  cut¬ 
ting  them  away  from  the  parent  stems- with  a  small  heel  of 
the  old  wood.  If  the  tops  of  these  cuttings  are  too  soft  to  stand 
up  without  flagging,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remove  them. 
A  bed  of  soil  should  be  made  up  of  old  potting  bench  material 
mixed  with  a  good  proportion  of  sand  and  leaf  mould.  If  this 
were  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  natural  material  it 
would  form  a  good  medium  for  rooting.  A  hand-light  or  frame 
placed  over  this  bed  would  serve  to  retain  the  moisture  and 
save  a  good  deal  of  watering,  while  at  the  same  time  prevent¬ 
ing  the  cuttings  from  getting  exhausted  of  their  moisture.  Un¬ 
less  this  frame  is  in  a  shady  position.it  will  be  necessary  to  shade 
the  cuttings  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  they  begin  to  callus 
and  to  absorb  sufficient  moisture  from  the  soil  to  support  the 
leaves. 

5hrab3  for  the  Seaside. 

We  would  like  to  add  considerably  to  our  stock  of  shrubs  on 
the  sea  bank  here.  It  is  a  new  garden,  and  we  find  that 
Euonymus,  green  and  variegated,  do  well.  Please  name  any 
others  that  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  (A.  L.). 

A  very  large  number  of  flower  and  foliage  shrubs  are  capable 
of  making  good  growth  even,  quite  close  to  the  sea,  provided, 
there  is  anything  to  shelter  them  from  strong  sea  breezes  in 
summer  or  winter,  but  especially  in  summer,  when  they  are 
making  their  growth.  It  is  easier  to  shelter  dwarf  plants  than 
tall  ones,  ,and  most  of  those  which  we  name  are  of  dwarf  habit. 
All  are  naturally  adapted  to  live  by  the  sea  shore  by  reason  of 
the  small  size  of  their  leaves,  which  are  not  liable  to  get  toi'n 
by  the  winds.  In  any  list  that  might  be  employed,  you  should 
not  overlook  the  value  of  Tamarisk,  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae 
rhamnoides),  Escallonia  macrantha,  Yaccinium  corymbosum, 
I  eronica  Traversii,  Y.  ligustrifolia,  V.  pinguifolia,  V.  salici- 
folia,  V.  decussata,  and  Kalmia  latifolia.  The  last  named 
should  be  planted'  in  peat,  especially  if  the  natural  soil  is  at 
all  heavy.  In  the  absence  of  peat  you  could  use  a  liberal  supply 
°f  moulI-  Several  other  plants  which  succeed  well  at  the 
seaside  are  the  Sea  Purslane  (Atriplex  Halimus),  the  Groundsel 
p  ant  (Baccharis  halimifolia),  and  Tree  Ivies  in  great  numbers. 

he  last  named  are  oush  forms  of  the  Ivy,  which  form  erect 
p  ants  and  self-supporting,  and,  the  Ivy  being  naturally  well 
adapted  to  the  seaside,  these  might  be  planted  in  a  great  num- 

pi  of  varieties.  Somewhat  tailer  plants  that  would  succeed 
'*'e  Elaeagnus  argentea,  E.  pungens  variegata,  E.  umbellata, 

lagnolia  glauca,  and  various  others.  The  above  are  valued 
either  for  their  flowers  or  foliage,  or  both.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  evergreen,  so  that  this  would  give  your  garden  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  well  furnished,  even  in  winter. 


Celery  Leaves  BILtered. 

The  leaves  of  our  Celery  are  very  badly  blistered  with  die 
fly,  and  large  portions  of  the  leaves  are  collapsing.  Could  you 
advise  anything  that  would  check  it?  (Perplexeu.) 

You  have  evidently  allowed  the  pest  to  go  unchecked  until  the 
leaves  have  been  greatly  injured.  Your  best  plan  now  would 
be  to  remove  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  burn  them.  You  must 
not,  however,  completely  defoliate  the  plants,  or  you  will  check 
them  as  badly  as  the  fly.  All  the  sounder  leaves  should  be 
retained,  but  you  could  examine  them  to  discover  whether 
any  grubs  are  present  in  the  leaves,  and,  if  so,  crush  them 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  This  operation  might  well  be 
performed  by  boys,  if  you  can  rely  upon  them  following  out 
your  instructions  to  be:  careful  and  give  every  plant  close  in¬ 
spection.  Some  people  succeed  in  keeping  away  the  fly  by  dust¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  dry  soot  about  the  time  that  the  females 
come  about  for  the  purpose  of  laying  eggs.  It  might,  serve  the 
same  purpose  by  syringing  them  with  tobacco  water,  but  the 
time  for  that  is  now  past.  There  are  more  broods  than  one 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  grubs  now  in  the  leaves  will 
presently  pass  into  the  pupa  stage  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
perfect  flies,  when  hatched,  will  commence  laying  eggs  upon 
the  leaves  again.  By  destroying  every  grub  that  you  can  find 
at  the  present  time  will  be  a  great  check  upon  future  opera¬ 
tions.  Attacks  late  in  the  season  are  not  so  dangerous  as  those 
in  the  early  part  of  summer,  when  the  plants  are  young  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  you  should  not  relax  your  attention,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  check  and  save  you  from  trouble  for  another 
season. 

Raising  Hollyhocks  from  Cuttings. 

I  believe  there  is  a  method  of  raising  Hollyhock  cuttings 
without  heat,  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  the  information. 
Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  in  your  valuable  paper? 
(Althaea.) 

Hollyhocks  are  very  easily  raised  from  cuttings  any  time 
now  until  the  end  of  August,  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to 
everything  except  sunshine.  You  should  therefore  select  a 
shady  position  under  trees  or  behind  a  north-aspect  wall,  where 
you  can  stand  the  boxes  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  begin, 
to  grow.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  but  if  the  boxes 
are  stood  in  a  shady  position  less  water  will  be  required  than 
if  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  There  is  another  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  exposed  to  sunshine,  viz.,  that  some  of  the 
cuttings  would  fail  to  root  owing  to  the  great  heat  prevailing. 
The  method  of  procedure  is  to  take  young  leafy  shoots  that  have 
not  flowered  ;  cut  these  into  lengths  about  2  in.  long,  each 
having  an  eye  ;  only  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  should  be  left.  Get 
some  boxes,  drain  them  well,  and  fill  them  with  a  compost  of 
light  and  very  sandy  soil  along  with  a  little  leaf  mould  in  it. 
Into  this  you  can  dibble  the  cuttings  the  proper  way  up,  and 
just  cover  them  over  the  top.  After  this  operation  give  a  good 
watering  with  a  rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  cuttings,  and  then  stand  the  box  in  the  position  named, 
giving  water  only  when  necessary. 

Broad  Beaus  and  Black  Aphis 

The  black  fly  is  so  numerous  on  our  Broad  Beans  that  they 
are  checking  the  growth.  Is  there  any  effectual  remedy? 
(S.  Id.) 

By  this  time  the  Beans  should  have  set  a  sufficient  number  of 
flowers  to  give  you  a  full  crop.  The  aphis  is  always  worst  on  the 
young  leaves,  so  that  you  can  destroy  a  large  number  of  them  by 
removing  the  young-  tops  of  the  plants  and  burning  them. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  throw  the  tops  down,  as  the  black  fly 
would  simply  crawl  up  the  plants  again,  and  when  the  young 
leaves  are  destroyed  the  aphides  only  crawl  down  the  stems  to 
the  older  ones.  After  the  removal  and  burning  of  the  tops, 
however,  you  should  syringe  the  plants  with  a  very  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  soapsuds  mixed  with  a  little  tobacco  juice.  The  black 
fly  is  rather  difficult  to  destroy,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation,  but  by  adopting  such  drastic  measures  as 
we  indicate  you  should  effectually  check  the  fly.  It  would  be 
ail  advantage  also’  to  give  the  Beans  a  good  watering  at  least 
once  a  week  until  the  pods  are  nearly  full  size. 

White  Fly  on  Tomatos. 

For  some  days  our  Tomatos  have  been  getting  dreadfully  in¬ 
fested  with  the  white  fly,  and  syringing  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  pest.  The  leaves  are  getting  speckled  with  white 
matter,  which  I  have  been  told  are  eggs.  W  hat  can  be  done  to 
clear  the  plants  without  injuring  the  fruits  ?  (G.  B.) 

The  white  specks  are  not  eggs,  hut  the  pupa  or  resting  stage  of 
the  fly.  Syringing  would,  of  course,  have  no  effect  upon  this 
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condition  of  the  insect,  and  fumigation  even  does  not  serve  to 
kill  the  insect  while  protected  by  the  scale-like  cocoon.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  fumigate  lightly  on  several  successive  even¬ 
ings  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  until  all  the  pupa  have 
changed  into,  the  perfect  fly,  when,  of  course,  the  tobacco  smoke 
would  destroy  them  easily.  Plenty  of  ventilation,  and  taking 
care  that  the  plants  do  not  get  too  much  crowded,  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  rapid  spread  of  this  pest.  It  so  disfigures  the 
foliage  and  fruit  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  its 
numbers. 

Treating  Carrots  for  Exhibition. 

Our  Carrots  this  year  are  making  good  progress,  and  I  think 
by  August  there  should  be  some  fine  roots.  Can  I  do  anything 
that  would  benefit  them  ?  The  variety  is  Long  Red  Surrey,  but  I 
am  afraid  our  soil  is  too  shallow  for  them.  (G.  Hunter.) 

Alternate  waterings  of  clear  water  and  liquid  manure,  with 
occasionally  a  little  nitrate  of  soda,  would  give  a  stimulus  to 
growth  during  the  continuance  of  dry  weather.  This  will  in¬ 
crease  their  size,  but  it  seems  you  have  not  taken  precautions 
when  preparing  the  soil  for  deep  rooting  Carrots.  The  soil 
should  have  been  trenched  3ft.  deep  in  the  autumn,  at  the  same 
time  breaking  it  up  as  finely  as  possible  with  the  spade.  Even 
with  such  treatment  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  special  holes 
for  the  Carrots  in  order  to  get  roots  of  the  best  exhibition  form. 
This  is  usually  done  by  using  a  large  dibble,  30in.  long  by  4in. 
thick  at  the  upper  end  of  it.  These  holes  should  be  made  at 
least  1ft.  apart  in  the  row.  Then  make  up  a  special  compost, 
consisting  of  old  potting  soil  sifted  through  a  ^in.  sieve,  and 
mixing  it  with  an  ample  quantity  of  sand  and  wood  ashes.  The 
holes  made  by  the  dibble  should  be  filled  up  with  this  compost, 
made  firm,  and  about  half  a  dozen  seeds  sown  on  the  top  of  each. 
The  seedlings  can  be  thinned  out  to  the  strongest  one.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  work  for  another  season,  as  you  are  now  too 
late  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  crop. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(0.  D.)  1,  Lychnis  coronaria ;  2,  Lychnis  calcedonica  flore 
pleno ;  3,  Lilium  croceum ;  4,  Verbascum  nigrum  ;  5,  Cam¬ 
panula  latifolia  alba ;  6,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora ;  7,  Lathyrus  lati- 
folius. — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Clematis  Jackmanni ;  2,  Lonicera  japonica 
aureo-reticul'ata  ;  3,  Jasminum  officinale ;  4,  Ligustrum  ovali- 
foliurn  aureum ;  5,  Kerri  a  japonica  variegata. — (W.  M.)  1, 
Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata  ;  2,  Yiburnum  Lantana  ;  3,  Ooronilla 
Emerus  ;  4,  Spiraea  discolor  ;  5,  Spiraea  lindleyana  ;  6,  Cara- 
gana  arborescens.- — (T.  D.)  1,  Cattleya  gaskelliana  ;  2,  Oncidium 
praetextum  ;  3,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  4,  Utricularia  montana ; 
5,  Odontoglossum  andersonianum. — (C.  B.  G.)  1,  Sagina  nodosa  ; 
2,  Sagina  procumbens ;  3,  Carex  acuta ;  4,  Glyceria  aquatica 
(it  should  be  in  bloom  or  fruit  now  where  the  water  is  not  too 
deep). — (R.  C.)  1,  Agapant'hus  umbellatus  moordanus  ;  2,  Aspa¬ 
ragus  medeoloides ;  3,  Aralia  elegantissima ;  4,  Pliyllnnthus 
nivosus ;  5,  Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  ;  6,  Billbergia 
zebrina.— (A.  G.  L.)  Garden  varieties  of  Phlox  paniculata  and 
P.  acuminata,  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name.  They 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  a  carefully  named  collection. 


The  Wear  and  Tear  of  City  Life. 


Why  do  so  many  of  our  City  men  look  so  sickly?  Because 
they  drink  too  much  tea,  and  when  they  are  fagged  out  cannot 
take  more  substantial  and  nutritive  food.  The  system  thus 
gradually  becomes  weakened  and  debilitated  ;  there  is  no  relish 
for  food,  no  energy  for  work,  and  the  whole  of  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  becomes'  seriously  deranged. 

One  City  clerk — Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  23,  Norfolk  Road,  Canon- 
bury,  N.— writes I  work  late  hours,  but  I  find  Hr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  a  delicious  and  stimulating  drink.  My  doctor,  grocer, 
and  chemist  speak  very  highly  of  it.” 

And  if  you  use  Vi-Cocoa  regularly  you  will  speak  very  highly 
of  it  too.  Sold  in  6d.  packets  and  9d.  and  Is.  6d.  tins  every¬ 
where. 


— (Quo)  1,  Potentilla  chrysophylla  atrosanguinea  ;  2,  Alstroe 
meria  aurantiaca  ;  3,  Eryngium  olivierianum  ;  4,  Astrantia  helle 
borifolia  ;  5,  Gypsophylla  paniculata  ;  6,  Lythrum  Salicaria.- 
(J.  L.)  1,  Veronica  spicata  ;  2,  Saxifraga  aizoides  ;  3,  Alchemill 
oonjuncta  ;  4,  Euphorbia  Lathyris  ;  5,  Campanula  pumila  alba 
6,  Thymus  Serpyllum  citriodorus  aureus  ;  7,  Helianthemui 
vulgare  ;  8,  Veronica  repens  ;  9,  Veronica  guthrieana.— (S.  H 
1,  Erythraea  Centaurium  ;  2,  Soabiosa  arvensis  ;  3,  Aira  caes 
pitosa  ;  4,  iSedum  Telephium  ;  4,  Anagallis  tenella  ;  6,  Gnaphj 
liuin  sylvaticum  ;  7,  Lathyrus  montanus  (otherwise  known  a 
L.  macrorrhizus). — (H.  D.)  1,  Tilia  argentea ;  2,  Liriodendro 
tulipifera  ;  3,  Pyrus  pinnatilida. 

Communications  Received. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  onr 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 


FREE  INSURANCE.  43100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  tl 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  dut 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  a 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  servic 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  ( 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  ha 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  wliic 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  s 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  i 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarante 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  tl 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  the: 
Coupons. 

6-  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Signed . , . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pal  Mall,  London,  S.I 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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been  accomplished,  but  Miss  Octavia  Hill  is 
proclaiming  another  crusade  for  its  rescue. 
Ah  present,  700  acre®  can  be  obtained  for 
£12,000,  and  made  over  to  the  nation,  for 
ever.  It  is  said  that  Wordsworth’®  beautiful 
piece  on;  “  Daffodils  ”  was  suggested  from 
Daffodils  which  lie  saw  growing  in  thi®  dis¬ 
trict.  Miss  Hill  is,  working  in,  the  interest  of 
the  “  National  Trust,”  for  which.- she  was  able 
to  procure  another  piece  of  land  about,  two- 
years  ago  on  Dei  wen  twa, ter.  The  above 

price  means  only  £18  an  acre,  which  would 
only  be  a  shadow  of  the  price  claimed  for 
the  most  barren  land  anywhere  near  London. 
— o — 

An  Unusual  Way  of  Rooting 
Roses. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Davidson,  in  one  of  our  daily 
contemporaries,  describes  a  peculiar  method 
of  rooting  Roses,  which  has  been,  adopted  or 
invented  as  here  stated  by  a  French  growei . 
His  plan  is  to  take  off  cuttings  during  July 
or  August  with  at  least  three  buds  and  a 
short  length  of  stem  above  them.  This  latter 
portion  the  Frenchman  describes  as  the 
“  claw  ”  of  the  cutting.  The  cuttings  are 
then  inserted  upside  down  under  a,  bell-glass, 
inserting  the  11  claw  ”  to  the  three  buds.  The 
moisture  maintained  by  the  aid  of  the  bell- 
glass  not  only  keeps  the  cutting  fresh,  but 
induces  the  exposed  base  of  the  cutting  to 
form  a  callus.  When  this  has  happened  the 
cutting  is  then  inserted  in  the  usual  way, 
the  callus,  of  course,  being  placed  ,in  the  soil. 
When  this  callus  appears  the  Frenchman  cal¬ 
culates  that  the  success  of  the  cutting  is 
assured.  All  those  which  do  not  form  a  callus 
are  -thrown  away,  so  that  they  do  not  take 
up  space  in  the  propagating  cases  or  bell- 
glasses.  The  callus  should  form  in  about  a 
fortnight.  Before  being  inserted  the  “  claw 
or  useless  portion  is  removed  with  a  knife. 
The  inventor  calculates  that  the  lo-ss .  of 
cuttings  by  damping  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  this  process. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


icue  of  Natural  Scenes. 

»me  time  ago-  we-  referred  to,  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  rescue  some  land  on 
westward  side  of  Ullswater  from  being 
t  upon  or  otherwise  denuded  of  its 
ral  beauty.  That  object  ha®  not  yet 


The  Milton  Beech. 

There:  are  several  forms  of  the  weeping 
Beech  in  cultivation,  including  green  ones 
and  the  purple-leaved  variety.  They  differ 
chiefly  in  the  habit  of  the  tree,  the,  common 
weeping  Beech  being  a,  very  striking  in¬ 
stance,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  throws 
out,  one  or  two  long  arching  arms,  which  grow 
in  size  from  year  to  year,  and  shift,  theii  posi¬ 
tion  occasionally  owing  to  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  branch  and  the  twisting  of  the 
straggling  extended  arm.  The  Milton  Beech 
is  a  green-leaved  variety,  characterised  by  all 
of  the  branches  drooping  directly  from  the 
main  stem,  so,  that  it  assume®  a,  narrowly 
pyramidal  form,  which  is  very  distinct  and 
well  worthy  of  preservation.  A  full-page 
black-and-white  illustration  of  it  is  given  in 
Part  9  of  “Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening,” 
which  has  now  reached  this  part  in  the  new 


rerissue,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Wright,  whose  time  must  be  fully  occu¬ 
pied  with  his  many  duties:  The  original 
tree  of  the  Milton  Beech  grew,  in  a,  plantation 
bordering  Milton  Park,  in  Northamptonshire1, 
and  all  of  the  specimens  now  in  cultivation 
have  been  propagated  from  this  tree.  T  he 
inherent  weakness  of  the  branches  is  further 
evidenced  by  theii r  being  twisted  and  con¬ 
torted  in  various  fanciful  ways.  The  culti¬ 
vator  who  might  desire  this  tree  to  assume 
a  spreading  habit  would  have  to  support  the 
branches  by  props  on  sets  of  wire®  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  until  the  branches  thicken,  af  ter 
which  they  retain  their  position,  while  the 
younger  shoots  produced  would  resume  their 
drooping  form.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we 
think  it  would  be  far  more  interesting  to 
allow  the  tree  to1  assume  its  natural  habit, 
and  to  plant  other  varieties  for  the  sake  of 
contrast.  A  large  tree  of  any  of  the  weepers 
is  usually  a  very  characteristic  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  purple-leaved.  weeping 
Beech  is  similar  in  habit  to:  the  Milton  Beech. 
Various  other  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  this 
number,  including  appreciative!  notices  of 
several  Spiraea®,  including  S.  Anthony 
Waterer  and  S-.  pi-unifolia  flore  pleno',  the 
latter  being  illustrated.  Methods  of  pruning 
Rambler  Roses  are  also  illustrated  by 
sketches,  and  an  article  upon  the  florist’s  Car¬ 
nation  is  also,  seasonable.  Several  tine'  pic¬ 
ture's  are  also  given  of  rock  garden  plants. 

- — o — - 

A  Plague  of  Starlings. 

We  have  all  heard  or  read  of  the  plague  of 
rabbits  in  Australia,  and  the  great  inconve¬ 
nience  and  alarm  caused  by  the'  rapid  spread 
of  Opuntias  and  other  Cacti,  as  well  as  the 
famous  Scotch  Thistle,  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
W.  G.  M’Kinney,  of  Victoria,  Australia,,  now 
comes  forward  with  an  alarming  protest 
avainst  the  increase  of  starlings  in  the 
colony.  He  says  they  are  present  in  mil¬ 
lions,  and  when  flying  throw  a  shadow  upon 
the  ground.  They  eat,  fruit  wholesale,  devas¬ 
tating  a  vineyard  in  half  a  day,  and  also  de¬ 
stroy  grain  in  large:  quantities.  The  plea  put 
forward  is  that  they  are  large  eaters  of  grubs 
that  infest,  fruit  trees,  but  Mr.  G.  M.^ Gooch, 
a  well-known  trader  in  Australian  wine, ^ad¬ 
mit®  that  they  feed  on  grubs  and  do  various 
other  useful  work,  but  they  never  touch 
either  while'  they  can  get  fruit  or  grain.  He 
applies  various  severe  epithets  against  these 
marauders,  describing  them  as  cunning  as 
crows,  impudent  as  a  tame  magpie,  omnivo¬ 
rous  as  a  herd  of  pigs,  and  as  numerous  as 
rabbits  or  sparrows.  Fruit-growers  and  agri¬ 
culturists  in  those  districts  must  be  in  a 
serious  plight— in  fact,  he.  thinks  that  the 
results  will  be  disastrous  to  these  industries 
Generally.  We  have  been  in  a,  starling 
rookery,"  where  the  chattering  of  the,  birds  n 
the  aggregate  resembled  the  sound  of  a,  dis- 
taut  waterfall,  yet  we  failed-  to  learn  that 
they  did  any  damage. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Border, Carnations  When  well  grown  few  plants  are  more 
admired  or  more  useful  for  making  a  beautiful  display  either 
in  the  border  or  for  cut'  flowers  than  these,  and  with  the  great 
diversity  of  colour  one  is  now  able  to1  make  an  excellent  selec¬ 
tion.  They  are  undoubtedly  s:een  to  the  best  advantage  when 
planted  in  a  border  by  themselves,  but  are  also  very  useful  for 
associating  with  perennials  in  the  mixed  border,  and  batches 
of  one  sort,  such  as  Baby  Castle  or  Old  Clove*  two  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  varieties,  can  be  used  with  very  pleasing 
results.  In  spite  of  the  long  spell  of  drought  these  have  made 
good  headway,  and  are  flowering  well  tills  year,  and  the  stems 
will  need  to  be  kept  loosely  supported  to  the  stakes.  Bass 
is  best  for  the  purpose,  and  this  should  not  be  twisted  round 
the  stick,  as  by  so  doing  the  stems  are  liable  to  become  buckled, 
and  are  unable  to  develop  naturally.  A  good  dusting  of  soot' 
in  showery  weather  will  prove  beneficial.  Layering  can  be 
done  at  any  time  during  the  present  month  ;  immediately  the 
flowers  have  faded  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable.  The1  bed 
should  have  -all  weeds  and  rubbish  removed,  and  the  surface 
lightly  forked  up.  The  leaves  should  be  picked  off  cleanly 
where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  cut,  and  three  to  four  inches 
of  growth  will  be  sufficient  to  form  the  young  plant.  A  good 
heap  of.  soil,  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  should  be  placed 
round  each  plant  for  inserting  the  layer.  A  cut  should  be 
made  in  the  stem  about  two  inches  long,  the  shoot  bent 
upright,  and  then  pegged  firmly  down,  either  with  layering 
pins  or  pegs  cut  from  old  brooms  or  bracken.  Damp  over 
every  evening  in  dry  weather.  About  six  weeks  after  layering 
the  plants  should  be  well  rooted  and  ready  for  taking  off  either 
for  planting  out  or  potting  up  and  wintering  in  cold  frames. 
On  light  soils  these  can  be  planted,  but  on  heavy  land  it  is 
advisable  to  pot  them  or  many  will  succumb  to  the  winter. 
For  this  purpose  well  drained  60-sized  potsi  will  be  large 
enough,  using  a.  light,  porous  soil.  Where  autumn  planting 
is  practised  the  beds  should  be  prepared  some  time  before  by 
being  well  dressed  with  manure  and  deeply  dug.  Plant-  in 
rows  about  15  in.  apart,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  round  the 
roots. 

Pinks.— These  can  be  propagated  now  the  flowers  are  over, 
and  these  should  be  removed  so  that  the  plants  present  a,  more 
tidy  appearance.  Pinks  can  be  increased  by  layers,  treating 
them  in  the  same  way  as  Carnations  or  from  cuttings,  which 
are  generally  known  as:  pipings.  These  should  be  taken  off 
close  to  the  base,  with  the  lower  leaves  removed  and  a  clean  cut 
made  immediately  below  the  bottom  joint.  These  should  be 
inserted  fairly  close  together  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame,  and  left 
till  the  spring,  or  planted  out  as  the  soil  may  determine.  The 
dwarf  sorts  are  excellent  for  edgings  to  the  garden  path,  in 
which  position  they  are  commonly  used,  but  the  taller  and 
lesser-known  varieties  are  equally  as  good  asi  Carnations  for 
border  plants,  and  quite  as  useful  for  cutting. 

Pentstemons . — The  present  season  has:  been  most  favour¬ 
able  for  these,  and  seldom  have  they  appeared  in  better 
condition.  The  terminal  spikes  are  now  making  a  fine  display, 
but  the  profusion  o>f  lateral  growths  will  be  even  better  in  a 
fortnight.  These  should  be  loosely  tied  to  the  stakes,  and  a 
dusting  occasionally  of  artificial  manure  will  add  colour  to  the' 
foliage  and  flowers..  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  well  stirred 
with  the  Dutch  boo,  and  unless  one  wishes  to  save  seed  the 
spikes  which  are  over  should  be  removed.  Some  very 
fine  new  varieties  appeared  this  year,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  will  be  found  among  the  following:  — 
Crimson  Gem,  a  .  remarkably  fine  variety,  intense 
crimson-scarlet  with  a-  broadly-marked  cinnamon  throat ; 
John  Jennings,  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  rose,  throat 
pure  white — a  very  telling  colour ;  Edwin  Beckett, 


flowers  of  immense  size,  reddish,  scarlet  in  colour  with  a  pa 
cinnamon  throat ;  Lord  Rothschild,  rosy  pink,  throat  marrin,- 
with  crimson  ;  Dr.  Barrie,  very  large  purplish  crimson,  thro 
pure  white ;  'Miss  Talbot,  a  veiy  conspicuous  colour  for  massk 
white  throat,  and  the  remainder  rich  crimson;  Mrs.  0.  In<d' 
beautiful  rosy  scarlet,  veined  throat ;  Mrs.  Jennings,  inunec. 
flower,  pale  rose  margined  with  chocolate ;  and  Einile  Rodhc 
an  intense  scarlet,  with  pure  white  throat  and  flowers  of  \  - 
mense  size. 

When  used  for  bedding  purposes  or  planted  in  a  border  - 
themselves  there  are  no  plants  which  excel  Pentstemons  i- 
giving  a  wealth  of  blossom  ;  they  also  last  well  into  the  autun 
and  no  other  flowers  remain  in  better  condition  durin°-  b| 
weather.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — On  poor,  dry  soils  these  have  proved  prel 
nigh  a  failure,  the  fruit  being  very  small,  and  the  young  car 
or  growths  weakly,  owing  to  the  drought  during  the  past  c 
or  eight  weeks,  while  canes  growing  in  a  good  deep  loam  a] 
well  mulched  early  in  the  summer  have  done  remarkab 
well,  finishing  up  fine  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  clear, 
cut  away  all  canes  that  have  carried  the  crop  and  the  sml 
young  shoots  where  anything  like  crowding  is  likely  to  oc-c , 
so  that  the  canes  for  next  year’s  fruiting  may  have  the  f  1 
benefit  of  the  sun.  Strong  growths  are  wont-  to  bend  -rr 
after  th-ei  old  canes  have  been  removed,  so  should  be  loosr 
tied  up  by  running  a.  piece  of  tar  string  either  side  of  the  rr 
and  tying  it  back  every  10  ft.  or  so.  This  will  keep  them  frd 
shading  each  other  so  much,  also  the  wind  from  twisti* 
them  at  the  base.  Autumn  fruiters  require  some  such  s  - 
port  to  prevent  the  fruit  getting  splashed  with  dirt,  anci 
net  put  on  in  good  time  to  baffle  the  birds.  The  lovely  mi- 
fall  during  the  last  week  of  July  has  had  a  marked  effect  n 
these,  and  where  farmyard  drainings  are  available  and  put  a 
while  the  ground  is  moist,  the  fruit  will  be  very  much  fir-. 
Keep  the  ground  clear  of  suckers  and  weeds  by  frequent  e 
of  the  flat  hoe  in  dry  weather. 

The  Peach  Wall. — The  trees  have  made  clean  growth  id 
will  require  another  look  over,  and  the  shoots  secured  to  e 
wall  after  cutting  away  any  laterals,  which  are  always  plentiil 
on  healthy  trees  that  are  not  carrying  much  fruit.  It  is  w  1. 
while  going  over  the  trees  at  this  date,  to  expose  the  fruit  s 
much  as  possible  to  the  sun’s  rays,  although  the  syringe f 
garden  engine  may  free  much  of  the  foliage  again,  unle&s  t 
is  tied  aside.  Small  pieces  of  lath  or  Privet,  as  used  for  key¬ 
ing  the  shoots  in  place,  are  useful  for  this  as  well.  Tr  s 
carrying  full  crop-s  should  have  the  mulch  set  aside,  the  grou  1. 
if  hard,  pricked  up  a  bit,  and  either  a  little  artificial  man  e 
scattered  on,  or  diluted  farmyard  drainings,  and  the  bord-s 
given  a  thorough  watering  as  soon  as  they  show  the  led 
signs  of  dryness.  Fruits  of  Amsden  June  were  gathered  lie 
on  the  20th  of  last  month  of  fair  size  and  excellent  Have 
This  variety  ought  to  be  more  largely  planted  than  it  t 
present  is,  as  I  consider  it  much  in  advance  of  Early  Alexan  t 
as  regards  flavour,  also  cropping.  Should  mildew  appear,  d’t 
the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur  while  the  foliager 
fruit  is  moiisto,  washing  it  off  twenty-four  hours  afterwais. 
The  variety  Royal  George  is  much  subject  to:  this  in  so  e 
garden®,  but  scale  has  been  our  worst  enemy  this  season-.  T:is 
we  have  removed  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  best  fd 
safest  remedy  during  the  summer  while  the  trees  are  in  ill 
growth.  It  is  on  the  old  w-oo-d  where  these  fat  customers  -e 
to-  be  found,  consequently  they  are  easily  dislodged  by  rubb  g 
the  wood  as  described. 

Apricots.- — Although  most  of  our  trees  flowered  freely  f-J 
were  protected  with  double  netting  and  a  glass  coping  abok 
our  crop  is  the  worst  we  have  had  for  years-,  a  fact  I  can  at 
account  for;' but  there  are  a  great  many  Apple  trees  in  e 
orchards  around  here  without-  a  fruit,  while  the  trees  w'e 
a  mass  of  bloom  in  early  spring.  Where  there  is  a  crop, 
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aisne  the  trees  daily,  gathering  any  that  part,  freely  from  the 
tj3,  using  great  care,  as  the  fruits  are  easily  damaged.  We 
Ij,  e  -had  to  net  our  trees  some  years,  the  thrushes  and  black- 
pis  going  for  them  wholesale  long  ere  one  can  gather  them 
ajripet. 

Jarly  Plums,  such  as  Early  Favourite,  Early  Prolific,  Or- 
1,  QS<  and  the  Czar,  must  either  be  netted  or  gathered  as  soon 
a  ripe.  The  former  was  ripe  with  us  ten  da.ysi  ago1,  on  an 
e  t  wall,  and  is  a  great  cropper.  Although  not  a  large  fruit, 
i  omes  in  useful  for  tarts  now  the  bulk  of  the  Raspberries  are 
0,r.  Wasps  are  getting  numerous,  therefore  search  within 
n  nile  radius  of  the  garden  and  pour  half  a  pint  of  tar  into 
t  dr  holes  towards  dusk  when  they  are  all  in — a  cheap  and 
Je  remedy.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cattleya  House.  —  If  there  is  one  season  of  the  year 
Len.  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bloom  more  than,  another,  one  would 
turally  point  to  the  months  of  July  and  August  as  the 
ost  pronounced  in  this  respect,  for,  with  the  exception,  of 
ittleya  Warscewiczii,  there  is  little  else  to  attract  attention 
Qoog  the  species  until  the  Laelia  pumila  section  comes  in. 
here  it  is  desirable  to  retain  a  succession  of  flower  through- 
it  the  season  one  has  to  turn  to  the  hybrids.  Among  these 
3  find  several  of  the  older  and  best-known:  crosses,  such  as 
lelioeattleya  oallistoglossa,  Lc.  bletohleyensis,  X»c.  Harold- 
na,  Cattleya.  Harold,  and  C.  Lord  Rothschild,  while  the  more 
■cently  produced  hybrids  from  Laelia  digbyana  are  all  of  the 
rge-flowered  class,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of  every  com 
deration.  The  two  first-mentioned  possess  robust  constitu- 
O'Di,  and  where  properly  treated  rarely  fail  to  produce  satis- 
tetory  results,  and  nothing  can  be  desired  in  the  chaste  and 
legant  qualities  of  the  individual  flowers.  This  class  of 
ybrids  has  filled  a  blank  in  the  cycle  of  successive  flowering 
lants  in  the  Cattleya.  house.  They  have  been  extensively 
used  by  hybridists-  both  in.  this  country  and  abroad,  soi  that, 
ith  the  exception  of  specialities  in  variety,  they  are  pro- 
urable  for  a  modest  outlay ;  and  as  is  the  case  with  most 
arden-ra.ised  hybrids,  they  are  far  more  satisfactory  plants  to 
leal  with  than  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  cultivation  of 
nost  of  the  imported  species. 

In  this  division.,  where  so  many  plants  have  their  pseudo- 
mlbs  practically  developed,  every  assistance  must,  be  afforded 
o  enable  the  plants  to  ripen  their  growths,  and  at  the  same 
1  ime  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  plants  from  restarting 
nto  growth,  which  they  sometimes  do  before  the  preceding 
growths  have  scarcely  reached  maturity.  Early-flowering 
-arieties  of  C.  Warscewiczii  (gigas)  and  C.  dowiana  are  in.  par- 
icular  liable  to  restart  into  growth.  I  have  found  it  ad- 
dsable  to  remove  such  plants  to  a.  more  aiiy  and  drier  position, 
vhere  the  temperature  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  to1  prevent 
is  far  as  possible  any  attempt  at  secondary  growth.  In  case 
such  growth  has  already  become  well  advanced,  it  is  desirable 
io  render  eveiy  assistance,  even  by  putting  the  plants  in  a. 
manner  division,  to  enable  them  to1  make  up  their  growth 
before  the  winter  season  sets  in. 

Oncidium  macranthum. — It  has  been  several  times  stated 
that  there  are  no  other  Orchids  that  derive  greater  benefits 
than  the  Oncidiums  from  the  inclusion  of  leaf-soil  in  the  pot¬ 
ting  compost.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  remarks 
being  applicable  to  0.  macranthum.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  there  has  been  a  failure  since  the  compost  was 
adopted,  whereas  in  the  orthodox  method  of  Orchid  culture  we 
used  to  consider  it  anything  but  an  easy  subject  to  deal  with, 
end  we  often  had  to  wait,  a  year  or  two  after  a  plant  had 
flowered  before  it  was  sufficiently  vigorous  to  enable  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  another  flower-scape.  The  whole  character  of  the  plant 
has  become  so  altered  that  one  need  not  hesitate  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  as  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  also 


one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  cool-house  cultivation. 
Producing  its  flowers  at  the1  present  season,  when  Orchid  flowers 
are  scarce,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  and  for  decorative  work.  I  would  advise 
annual  repotting  as  soon  as  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower,  tiring 
leaf-soil  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  with  a  little  fibrous  peat 
and  the  remainder  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  rough  sand. 

H.  J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


Hollyhocks. —  These  stately  plants  are  usually  grown  in 
groups  in  the  herbaceous  border,  where  their  handsome  spikes 
of  single  or  double  flowers  are  much  admired  and  constitute  a 
welcome  feature  in  July  and  August.  In  the  flower  garden, 
however,  where  large  beds1  have  to  be  filled,  Hollyhocks  may 
be  introduced  with  good  effect,  and  the  best  method  of  pro¬ 
pagation  for  this  purpose  is  to  raise  young  plants  from  seeds 
annually.  During  the  next  week  or  so  is  a  suitable  time  to 
sow  seeds,  and  this  may  be  done  either  ini  a  bed  out  of  doors 
or  in  boxes.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  they  may 
be  potted  into  small  48’s,  using  a  normal  compost  of  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  sand.  The  young  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame,  affording  plenty  of  light  and  air  in  good  weather, 
avoiding  the  application  of  too  much  water.  In  April  or  early 
May  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  bedsl  ini  which  they 
are"  to>  flower.  Probably  for  the  flower  garden  proper  the 
double  varieties  will  be  found  most,  suitable,  and  these  may  be 
had  in.  distinct  colours1 — crimson,,  pink,  white,  etc.  The  single 
Hollyhocks  are  also  worthy  a,  place  in  the  garden,  where  large 
groups  have  to  be;  formed,  and  as  wild  garden  plants  they  will 
be  found  very  effective. 

Gladioli.— Few  florists’  flowers  have  improved  so  much  in 
recent  years  as  the  Gladioli ;  the  beautiful  varieties  of  G.  gan- 
davensis,  Lemoined,  Childsii,  nancieanusi,  etc.,  carry  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  far  into  the  autumn.  Perhaps  the  finest  Gladiolus 
a, t  present  in  cultivation  is  G.  Princeps,  a  magnificent,  variety, 
with  scarlet  flowers  of  large  size.  _  To  extend  the  flowering 
season,  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  several  of  the  specie® 
may  be  grown  with  advantage. 

G.  byzantinus,  a  specie®  with  red  flowers,  produced  in,  June, 
will"  be  found  useful ;  G.  cardinalis,  with  scarlet  flowers:  pro¬ 
duced  in  July  and  August,  is  worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 
G  seio-etum,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  is  also  a,  worthy  addition 
to  the  list ;  the  three  latter  are  useful  for  planting  among  low- 
o-rowing  shrubsi  where  the  soil  Is!  well  drained,  as  m  such  a 
p coition  the  conns  may  be  left  in  the  ground,  where  they  will 
continue  to  throw  up  shoots  annually.  The  smaller-growing 
kinds  of  the  Colville!  type  are  also  charming  out  of  doors, 
though  more  often  seen  in,  pots.  G.  colvillei  alba,,  better  known 
as  The  Pride,  needs'  no  description,  but  is  far  too  seldom  seen 
out  of  doors,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  others,  as  Flushing 


ride,  etc.,  of  the  same  type. 

Begonia  Count  Zeppelin  is  one  of  the  best  scarlet-flowered 
eiddino-  Begonia®  we  have  ;  though  belonging  to  the  tuberous- 
roted  section,  this  variety  is  quite  distinct,  _  in  habit  from 
ie  common  forms.  The  leaves  are  comparatively  small  and 
o  not  rise  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  from  the  ground,  while 
iei  double  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance  well  above  the 
?avesi;  at  the  present  time  a  bed  of  this  variety  isa  g owm? 


The  Bee  Oechis.— Mr.  F.  J.  Ames,  in  the  “  Daily  Express  ” 
iavs;_“I  See  there  is  mention  of  the  great  profusion  of  the 
Bee  Orchis  in  the  Forest  of  St.  Germ  am.  There  are  many 
housands  of  our  countrymen  who  have  never  seen  this  beautiful 
lower,  and,  if  shown  it,  would  hardly  believe  it  is  a  native  of 
5n°-land  ;  yet  it  grows  in  abundance  in  certain  localities,  though 
f  its  habitat  were  published  it  would  probably,  on  account  of 
ts  beauty,  soon  become  extinct  through  the  attempted  transfer 
,f  it  to  hack  gardens.  Most  text-books  speak  of  its  growing  on 
■balk.  It  is,  however,  also  found  growing  m  heavy  clay 
districts.” 
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Pedigree  Plant  Breeding. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  in  the  article  on  this 
subject  that  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  18th,  we  now 
endeavour  to  put  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  our  ideas  as  to 
how  pedigree  stocks  of  plants;  may  be  established  and  worked 
up. 

Obviously,  the  first  point  the  prospective  plant-breeder  must 
decide  for  himself  is  upon:  what  family  his  labours  shall  be 
expended.  The  field  is  wide,  for  there  is,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
improvements  of  the  last-  half-century,  ample  room  for  further 
advancement,  either1  among  flowers;,  fruits;,  or  vegetables. 

I  have  no;  wish  to  suggest  any  particular  family,  as  that  is 
to  be  chosen,  the  wisest  plan  being  to  take  in  hand  one’s  own 
particular1  favourite;,  study  and  investigate  in  order  to  ascertain, 
where  there  is  most  room  for  improvement,  and  having  laid 
in  a-  plenteous  supply  of  perseverance  and  patience,  set  to  work 
with  determination  to  achieve  the  goal  of  perfection  before  you. 
Let  the  ideal  be  high,  and  rest  not  content  until  that  ideal  is 
reached. 

Among  flowering  plants  our  aim  should  be;  to  produce  a  race 
of  our  particular  favourite  wherein,  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
— the  Tatter  in  as  many  distinct  shades  as  possible — shall  be 
combined  with  perfection  of  habit,  robustness!  of  constitution, 
tuid  a  prolonged  season,  of  flowering,  both  in  individuals  and 
also  by  raising  early  and  later  flowering  varieties.  In  almost 
any  family  of  flowering  plants  we  shall  find  but-  few  varieties 
that  fulfil  all  these  requirements,  even  the  best  of  their  kind 
failing  ini  some  essential  point. 

Take,  as  am  instance,  the  herbaceous  Phlox,  a  family  that 
has  been  immensely  improved  of  late  years.  In  the  decussata 
section,  Cocquelicot  is;  'undoubtedly  the  very  best;  so  far  as 
colour  goes,  but  it  sadly  fails  ini  habit  and  constitution;,  while 
many  of  the  most  vigorous  are  of  inferior  colour.  What  we 
want  is  a  Cocquelicot  with  larger  flowers  and  more  vigorous 
constitution.  How  shall  we  get:  it?  If  we  take  the  strongest 
grower  of  the  nearest  shade  to-  Cocquelicot  and  endeavour  to 
produce  our  ideal  from  these,  we  are  doomed  to;  disappointment, 
for  we  shall  find  in  gaining  vigour  we  lose  colour,  since  there 
will  hie;  reversion  to  previous  parentage,,  showing  immediately 
the  importance  of  pedigree.  In  my  opinion,  the  surest  plan 
would  be;  to  use  a.  strong-growing,  large-flowered  white  with 
Cocquelicot,  asi  the  foundation1.  Make  two;  batches;  of  each 
variety,  and  in,  one  batch  use  the  white  as  pollen-parent, 
making  it  the  seed-parent  of  the  other1  batch. 

Keep  the  seedlings  from,  each  batch  separate,  making  a 
note,  of  pollen  and  seed  patent  of  each  batch. 

At,  flowering  time;  separate  each  batch  into  groups  of  nearest 
shades,  hut  keep  batches  one  and  two  unmixed.  Next  cross 
the  best  colours  in  the  two,  batches,  but  the  light  and  in¬ 
different  shades  should  again  be  crossed  with  Cocquelicot, 
making  notes  accordingly.  Proceeding  on  these  lines,  the 
loioked-for  gem  will  assuredly  appear,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
shall  have  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  indifferent  colours 
that  a, re  apparently  of  little  worth  ;  we;  can,  however,  make 
good'  use  of  them  yet.  Upon,  referring  to;  our  note-book,  we 
shall  find  a  certain  proportion  of  our  stock  of  breeders  have 
a  prepotency  of  Cocquelicot  blood,  and  these  can  be  worked 
on  same  principle  with  other  bright-coloured  varieties,  while 
those  that  contain  most  of  the  white  blood  can  be  crossed  with 
any  colour  we  choose;,  always,  however,  keeping  the;  different 
crosses;  separate-  and  distinctly  recorded. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we;  should  be  in  possession  of 
a  race  of  Phlox  of  which  we  should  know  the  parentage  of 
every  variety,  and  when,  we  wish  to  produce  an  improved  form 
of  a  certain,  colour,  a  glance  at  our  pedigree  register  will  tell 
us  which  lias  the  greatest  amount  of  the  desired  shade  latent 
within  -its  tissues,  and  can,  at  once;  set  definitely  to  work  with 
that. 

This  example  will  suffice  to  show  on,  what  lines  to;  work  with 
any  family  of  flowering  plants',  and  although,  of  course,  the 
ideals  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  more;  in  the 
direction  of  improve, d  flavour  and  shape,  the  same  methods 
answer  equally  well.  Heather  Bell. 


The  Foxglove. 

There  are  some  even  still  who,  regard  the  Digitalis  as  of 
of  place  altogether  both  in  the  garden  and  garden  conference 
They  speak  of  its  vulgarity,  but,  in  doing  so,  exhibit  their  ow 
Cherish  the  idea  as,  they  will,  the  Foxglove  is  neverthele, 
coming  more  to;  the  front  each  yeai;,  and  justly  sc. 

The  number  is  ever  increasing  who  discern  it  with  favor 
able  eyes.  Again,  we  have  those  persons  who  view  it 
mediocrity ;  they  take  it  in  moderate  degree,  preferring 
cultivate  it  in  the  wild  garden  or  shrubbery,  b 
objecting  to  its  presence  in  the  garden  proper.  In  doing  , 
they  give;  it,  justice,  in.  allowing  it  the  full  benefit  of  exhibit  it 
its  blooms  to  advantage,  and  agreeing  with  its  natural  sir 
roundings. 

I  do;  not  object  to;  its  presence;  in  the  garden  proper,  bi 
allow  it,  much  advancement  to;  many  of  the  so-called  gems 
horticulture.  Take  it  as  we  will,  however,  it  is  a  flower  • 
distinctive  beauty,  demanding  a  place  in  every  establishmen 

There  are  numerous  improved  forms  of  Digitalis  to  be  hr 
from  seed,  purchasable  ait-  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  of  mar 
assorted  colours.  The  species;  D.  gramdiflora,  is  probably  tl 
best  of  the  perennial  Foxgloves.  *  It  has  Sturdy,  thiokly-foliagi 
stems,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  numerous  yellow  flowers.  I 
alba  is  a  pure  white,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  vying  wit 
many  “  Lilies  of  the  field  ”  in  purity.  Puri+y  would  no 
indeed,  be  out  of  place  as  a  name  for  this  splendid  Foxglove. 

In  the  common  wild  type;  is  always  apparent  the  charm  th. 
evokes;  so  much  interest  on  the  part,  of  the  tourist  while  pas> 
ins  through  its;  native  haunts,  which,  if  in  Scotland,  may  1 
either  the;  rugged  heather-clad  hillside',  or  among  the  bracken 
’neath  the  Pine®  in  some  bomniei  glen. 

“  Ask  the;  lovers  what  they  think  of  the  Foxglove !”  They  ai 
sure  to  praise  it.  Now  it  is,  exceptional  for  them  to  look  ; 
anything  but  each  other — their  own  particular  “  dear  flower 
But  even  their  blind  eyes  perceive  the  Foxglove;;  it  is  so<  hr 
liant,.  Excuse  the  “  bull.” 

In  shade  or  sunshine  will  it  flourish,  and  in  almost  any  so. 
W'here  it,  will  not  grow  little  or  no  vegetation  need  be  lookt 
for,  and  where  it,  cannot  display  its  long  flower-spikes  in 
graceful  a, nd  becoming  manner,  some  extraordinary  idealism- 
horticultural  merit  must  be  very  close  at  hand,  as  it  not  on] 
flowers  freely,  but  is  also  very  fertile;,  much  seed  is  produce; 
and  sown  naturally. 

The  Foxgloves,  are  better  grown  somewhere  groupe 
together  by  themselves,  for  reason,  of  the;  many  seedlings  s 
apt  to  come  up,  where;  not  required,  among  other  crops. 

The  roots,  however,  being  unlike  those  of  such  plants  as  tl 
Epilobium®,  are  not  troublesome;  after  tire  offending  youngste;, 
have  been  pulled  up  by  the  head  -and  laid  on  the  refuse  heap. 

James  P.  Dickson. 


Viburnum  Sargcnti. 

The  above  species  oif  Guelder  Rose  comes  from  Noith  Chin; 
East.  Siberia,  and  the  northern  half  of  Japan.  It  makes 
bush  about  3  yards;  high  when  full  grown,.  The  three-lobe 
leaves  show  that  it  is  closely  allied  to;  the  British  V.  Opulu-i 
while  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  form  is  widely  distribute 
over  North  America,  and  variously  named  Y.  americapum,  I 
Oxyooccus,  and  V.  edule;.  The,  leave®  of  V.  Sargenti  seei; 
longer  and  moire  deeply  lobed  than  those  of  our  native  specie1 
measuring  about  3T  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  2  in.  to;  3 1  in.  widi 
A  large  bush1  of  it  is  very  Auriferous,  and  the  corymbs  aa 
made  up  of  small  fertile  flowers  in.  the1  centre;,  surrounded  h 
a,  ray  or  circle  of  large  white,  barren  flowers,  which  -add  s  ' 
much  to  the  beauty  of  tire  inflorescence!  a®  a,  whole.  An  illus 
tratiom  of  a  large  bush  as  well  as  a  smaller  one  of  a,  flowerin. 
and  a  leafy  spray  are  given  in  M  oiler's;  “  Deutsche  Gartne 
Zeiitung,”  the  text  accompanying  it  being  from  the  pen  o-f  Mi 
Alfred  Rehder,  of  the,  Arnold  Arboretum,  North  America. 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  colmanianum. 

within  recent  years  the  collection  of  Orchids  has  been 
,  atiy  increased  and  fine  varieties  added  in  the  gardens  of 
\  emiali  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  Several  very 
,  ldsoine  named  varieties  of  0.  crispum  have  frequently  been 
,wn  in  the  groups  which  turn  up  at  public  exhibitions.  Our 
■  Istration  of  the  above-named  variety  was  taken  at  Regent’s 
[  L-k,  on  the  occasion  of  the  large  summer  show  held  from 
•Uth  to  the  11th  of  June  last. 

The,  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  overlapping  petals.  1  he 
, ,aig,  are  lanceolate,  white,  shaded  with  rose,  and  have  two 
cy  lame  crimson-brown  blotches  across  the  central  area, 
e  petals  are  ovate,  jagged  at  the  edges,  as  they  frequently 
»  in  fine  varieties,  and  have  one  large  widely  arrow-shaped 
Jnamon  blotch  on  the  centre,  the  ground  colour  being  white. 

1  e  lip  is  mostly  covered  with  the  above  colour,  leaving  only 
3  edges  white  and  the  yellow  crest  with  the  area  round  it, 
^  plant  bore  a  raceme  of  flowers,  but.  we  devoted  our  atten- 
m  to  two  of  the  blooms  only,  in.  order  to  show  the  peculiar 
d  striking  form  of  the  blotohesi.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  the 
rdener,  is  an  enthusiasitic  culti- 
toir,  and  has  given  good  evidence 
•  his  skill  at  most  of  the  principal 
liibitio-ns  around  London  during 
iis  and  previous  years. 


of  heavy  soils,  iit  would  be  advantageous  to  make  up  a  bed 
artificially  for  plants  of  this  kind,  making  sure  that  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  drained,  and  filling  it  with  a  compost  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand.  If  the  surface  of  the  bed  is 
elevated  G  in.  above  the  surrounding  level  in  heavy  soils,  it 
will  be  all  the  easier  to  insure  the  bulbs  being  sufficiently  dry 
during  the  winter  months. 

A  bed  made  up'  in  tins  way  might  readily  be  protected  by 
means  of  a  frame  or  an  old  light,  elevated  above  the  soil  so 
as  to  cany  off  heavy  rains  and  snow  during  the  winter  months. 
During  April  this  frame  might  be  removed,  thereby  giving  the 
beds  all  the  advantage  of  light  and  air,  unleiss  the  weather  at 
that  time  is  sufficiently  uncongenial  to  injure  the  foliage.  If, 
however,  the  sash  placed  over  the  bed  was  open  at  the  sides 
in,  winter,  growth  would  not  have  been  unduly  hastened,  so 
that  the  sash  on-  frame  could  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  heavy 
rains  have  ceased,  so*  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  come  along 
naturally.  The  specimens  from  which  our  illustration  was 
taken  were  given  us  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Winchmore  Hill. 


Calochortus  pulchellus. 

The  genus  Calochortus  includes  a 
rge  number  of  species  separable 
to  croups  which  differ  more  or  less 
■om  one  another  in  minor  particu- 
irs.  That  under  notice  may  be  re- 
arded  as  an  extreme  form,  and  a 
ery  beautiful  one  withal.  Most  of 
ur  readers,  probably,  are  more 
i  miliar  with  the  form  of  the  butter- 
y  type  of  the  genus,  otherwise 
mown  as  Mariposa  Tulips.  The 
orm  under  notice  used  to  be  culti- 
rated  in  this  country  under  the 
i&me  of  Cyclobothra,  but  as  the 
lowers  only  differ  in  slight  botanical 
letails  from  others  of  the  genus,  it 
s  inconvenient  to  maintain  the 
ibove  name,  which  has  also>  been 
pplied  to  members  of  another  sec- 
ion  of  the  genus  by  other  botanists. 

The  plant  under  notice  sends  up 
lender  stems  from  the  underground 
mlbs  with  a  few  slender  leaves,  the 

whole  forming  a  bush  or  clump  usually  about  a  foot  high. 
The  stems  branch  at  the  top,  bearing  from  three  to  five  droops 
mg  flowers.  These  are  more  or  less  globular  and  hidei  many 
of  the  interesting  particulars  of  the  internal  structure,  but  at 
the  same  time  form  cluster's  of  flowers  elegantly  poised  on 
slender  drooping  stalks'.  The  flowers,  as  represented  iir  our 
illustration,  are  very  much  reduced  in  size,  though  the  details 
of  the  exterior  of  the  flower  are  fairly  well  shown.  There  are 
several  other  closely  allied  species  belonging  to  the  same 
group  or  section,  but  C1.  pulchellus  has  bright  yellow  flowers. 
The  inner  segments  of  the  flower  are  the  most  interesting, 
being  beautifully  bearded  on  the  inner  face  aneb fringed  oni  the 
edges. 

The  cultivation,  of  Calochorti  is  considered  slightly  difficult 
on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  winter  season.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  however,  and  the  selection  of  a  sheltered, 
well-drained  situation  will  often,  enable  the  cultivator  to  grow 
them  with  little  or  no  trouble  whatever.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  early  in  autumn  in  any  well-drained  good  garden  soil, 
rich,  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  well  drained.  In  the  case 


Odontoglossum  ceispum_ colmanianum. 

Lonicera  japonica  halliana. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  in 
gardens,  differing  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  leaves.  That 
under  notice  has  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and  they  are 
also  more  freely  produced.  They  are  produced  in  pairs  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves',  and  the  latter  being  closely  disposed 
on  the  slender  shoots,  a,  leafy  spray  of  flowers  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.  At  first  the  flowers  are  wholly  white,  but  later 
on  change  to  a  pale  yellow,  both  stages  occurring  on  the 
same  sipray.  They  are  pleasantly  though  not  powerfully 
scented'.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  cuspidate,  light  green, 
and  larger  than  L.  japonica  or  its  variety,  L.  j.  aureo-reti- 
culata.  At  least,  four  other  names  have  been  given  it,  indi¬ 
cating  a  wider'  cultivation  than  its;  presence  in  gardens  of  this 
country  would  warrant.  It  is  naturally  a  climber  or  twiner, 
with  very  slender  stems',  and  might  be  used  for  covering 
walls',  fences,  arbours',  or  summer-houses,  and  look  quite 
different  from  the  common  Honeysuckle. 

Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page.  '  -ri 
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The  Rock  Garden. 


Plants  in  Bloom. 

Erythraea  Massoni. 

While  undoubtedly  a  dwarf  variety  of  Centaury,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  high  to  constitute  an  interesting  and  pretty  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  rock  garden.  The  stems  vary  from  3  in.  to  5  iln. 
high,  and  are  erect,  covered  with  small  oblong  or  ovate 
leaves.  The  flowers  anei  of  a ,  bright  rose,  and  produced  in 
clusters  on  the  top  of  the  stems.  When,  the  cultivator  isi 
selecting  a  position  for  this  plant,  he  should  choose  one  which 
is  inclined  to  be  cool  and  moist  in  summer  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  This  will  encourage  good  growth,  and  enable  the  flowers 
to  retain  their  beauty  for  a  longer  period  than  if  the  plant 
were  to  get  scorched  up,  with  dry  weather.  Jt  is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  cultivate,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  it  should 
have  some  sand  and  ai  considerable  proportion  of  leaf  mould 
incorporated  with  it;.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  clumps  in  March.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
.that  have  not  flowered  may  also  be  taken  during  July  and 
August,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  kept  under  a  hand-light  or 
cold  frame  until  roots  are  produced. 

Primula  Forbesii. 

Most  cultivators  grow  this  tiny  Bird’s-eye  Primrose  in  a 
greenhouse.  It  isi  net  particularly  long-lived,  whether  grown 
indoor's  or  upon  the  rockery,  but  as  it  produces  seeds  freely 
a  stock  can  always  be  kept  up1  with  little  troublei  in  this  way. 
A  pan  should  be  sown  with  seeds,  as  soon,  as  they  are  ripe  and 
placed  in  a  cool  frame,  where  they  will  gradually  n  akei  nice 
little  plants,  which  flower  when  even  quite  small.  These  may 
be  planted  in  patches  upon  the  rockery  to  flow:r  during 
summer*.  The  blooms  come  ai  deeper1  rose  hue  in  the  open,  air1 
than  under  glass',  and  the  plant  makes  dwarf er  growth  under 
these  conditions.  It,  comes  from.  China,  and  resembles  a  tiny 
form  of  P.  cortusoides!  in  the  leaves,  but  mostly  resembles  the 
Bird’s-eye  Primrose  in  the  flowers. 

Gentiana  Pneumonanthe. 

The  Windflower  Gentian  is  a  native  of  Britain,  though  by 
no  means  a  common,  species,  even  in  the  wild  state  or  culti¬ 
vated.  The  stems  grow  12  in.  to  18  in,,  high,  and  have  a 
number  of  rich  deep1  blue  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  The  peculiarity  of  the  flowers  of  this,  species  is  that 
they  are  inflated  in  the  middle  and  closed  at  the  mouth,  re¬ 
sembling  a  balloon  in,  shape.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark 
green.  The  only  other  species,  of  tall  habit,  at  all  commonly 
grown  in.  gardens  is  G.  asclepladeia,,  but.  the  flowers  of  these 
are  altogether  different  in  shape,  so  that  the  plant  under 
notice  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  less  common  of 
the  two.  Seeds  may  be  saved  and  young  plants  raised  if  the 
cultivator  is  careful  to  keep-  a  watch  on  slugs  in,  the  frame 
while  the  seedlings  are  yet,  small. 

Onosma  tauricum. 

While  the  above  Dropwort  is  one  of  the  moist  commonly 
grown,  it  is,  also  one  of  the  prettiest  and  moist  free  flowering. 
The  tubular  yellow  flowers:  are  produced  in,  a  crosier-like 
raceme,  and1  the  flowersi  when,  they  reach  the  expanded  stage 
rise  to  the  upper  side  of  the  stalk-si.  They  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  produced  over  -a  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
linear  grey  leaves,  form  dense  tufts,  and:  this  is,  always  the 
habit  of  the  plants.  It  therefore  makes  a  very  neat  plant 
for  crevices'  amongst  stones  or  on.  ledgesi  of  the  rock  garden 
where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep-  to  hold  sufficient  soil  to 
remain  cool  and  moist  during  dry  weather. 

Oenothera  caespitosa. 

Of  the  dwarfer-g, rowing  species  of  Evening  Primrose,  this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden:.  Unless  thei  clump,  is  a  large'  one,  fully  expanded 
flowers  are  never1  very  numerous  at  any  one  time,  but,  that 
is  due  to  their  great  size.  On  first  expansion,  they  are  pure 
white,  but  pass  into  pink  when  fading,  so  that  both,  of  these 
stages  may  be  observed  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  of  considerable  length,  and  that  together 


with  the  expanded  portion  makes  a  bloom  about  6  in.  ii 
length.  The  greyish-green  leaves  are  spathulate  and  f'om 
much  neater  tufts  than  several  others  of  similar  habit.  Tin 
plant  is  of  slow  growth,  but  seeds  may  occasionally  be  o! 
tained  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  fertilise  the  flower  when  in  ir 
prime.  It  would  be  unadvisable  to  cut  about  the  rootstoel 
in  'trying  to  make  divisions  while  the  plant  is  yet  small. 

Parnassia  palustris. 

Several  species  of  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  are  well  wortlr 
of  cultivation,  having  much  the  same  general  resemblance 
differing  only  ini  minor  botanical  particulars.  The  Britbl 
species  has  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  any,  and  in  detail  i-  . 
veiy  pretty  flower.  The  flower-stalk  bears  a  single  leaf,  an« 
terminates  in.  a  single  white  flower  veiy  much  like  that  of  . 
Strawberry  or  a,  Saxifraga  greatly  magnified.  As  one  ster 
represents  a  whole  plant,  it  follows  that  a  number  of  then 
should  be  planted  together  in,  order  to  make  a  clump,  and  i 
the  crowns'  are  planted  sufficiently  near  together  that  th 
leaves  may  cover  the  ground,  the  effect  will  be  all  the  bettei! 
In  the  southern  part  oif  England  it  is  comparatively  a  scare 
plant,  and  to  see  it  in  all  its  beauty  one  must  go  where  tli 
rainfall  is  great, er1.  It  is  virtually  a,  bog  plant,  and  if  th 
cultivator  would  succeed  with  it,  he  must  select  a  cool  situs 
tion,  using  plenty  of  leaf-mould  in  the  soil  or  other  decayin 
vegetable  matter,  unless  lie  has  the  actual  command  of 
boggy  portion  in  the  rock  garden.  Peat  would  answer  th 
purpose  just  as,  well  as  leaf-mould,  and  its  effects  would  pr< 
bably  be  more  lasting.  Although  mention  has  been  made  ^ 
a  cool  situation,  the  plant  must  be  fully  exposed  toi  light  t 
get  the  most,  satisfaction  from  it.  Seeing  that  the  plant  i 
confined  to  a  single  crown,  the  only  way  of  propagating  i 
would  bei  by  seeds.  Those  who-  live  near  it®  natural  habitaj 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  transplanting  a  few  of  the  crown: 
which  will  succeed  provided  a  constant  supply  of  moisture 
ensured,  especially  during  the  summer  months.  For  som 
time  past  it  has  been  flowering  beautifully,  but  further  nort 
it  may  still  be  found  in,  full  bloom,  even  in.  September.  T1 
white  petals  are  beautifully  veined,  but  to  the  botanically  ii 
dined  the  stalked  glands  alternating  with  the  petals  are  eve 
more  interesting. 

Lychnis  coronaria  oculata. 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  plant  ha-s  rich  rosy-oarmin 
flowers,  soma  of  these  being  paler  and  other®  darker.  Tli 
beautiful  plant  which  I  here  mention,  however,  has  whit 
flowers  with  a,  dark  rose  centre.  I  believe  this  was1  the  origi 
of  the  name  L.  coronaria,  and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  the  typic; 
form  of  the  plant,  and  the  self-coloured  ones  the  variety 
Usually  this  plant  is  relegated  to  the  herbaceous  border,  In: 
it,  is  soi  wrell  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  rock  garden,  the 
a  place  might,  be  found  for  it  on  the  higher  ridges  of  tli 
rocky  banks.  The  densely  woolly  leaves  enable  the  plan 
to  withstand  drought,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  plai 
■will  succeed  on  the  rockery,  where  others  have  a,  difficulty  i 
coming  through  the  warm  weather.  Seeds  are  usually  pi'' 
duced  abundantly,  so  that  increase  can  he  obtained  in,  till 
way. 

Campanula  carpatica  pelviformis. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  C.  carpatica  have  rich  blue  flower 
hut,  that  under  notice  ha, si  a  veiy  pale  lilac  flower.  Tli 
variety  is  important,  chiefly  on  account  of- it®  distinctness,  tl 
flower  being  of  a,  different  shape  from  any  other  of  this  groul 
which  I  know.  Instead  of  being  bell-shaped,  as,  is  customar 
in,  the  genus,  the  flower  is  greatly  flattened  out  and  sauce 
shaped.  In  all  other  respects  the  variety  agree®  with  th 
type  in,  appearance  and  its  cultural  requirements.  Seeds  ar 
freely  produced,  and  increase  may  be  obtained  in  this  war 
but  this  is  chiefly  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  hen 
varieties'.  To  maintain  the  variety  true,  the  clump  shoul 
be  divided  in,  March,  or  cuttings  of  the  un, flowered  shoots  maj 
be  taken  during  June  or  July. 

Linaria  pilosa. 

The  flowers  of  this  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  are  veiy  similar  t 
those  of  our  native  species,  but  they  are  two  or  three  times  a 
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larcre.  and  the  plant  is  therefore  more  effective'  for  planting  on 
rock-work,  for  which  it  is  very  suitable.  The  flowers  vary 
from  lilac  to  purple,  and  a  corresponding  change  may  be 
(seen  on  the  palate  of  the  lower  lip,  which  has  a  white  spot 
varying  to  orange.  The  slender  stems  trail  about  on  the 
ledo-es  of  the  rookery,  and  flowers  are  produced  over  a  com 
jsiderable  period.  I  have  compared  it  to  the  native  species 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Ivy-leaved  section) 
of  Linaria.  It  is  of  very  easy  propagation  by  division  of  the 
{crowns,  by  taking  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

Veronica  incana. 

In  some  respects  this  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  British  Y.  spicata,  but  the  stems  are  stouter, 
more  decideidly  erect,  and  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  of  a 
decided  silvery-grey  hue.  There  is  another  closely  allied 
plant,  which  is  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  V.  neg- 
lecta,  which  is  also  both  useful  and  effective,  but  I  prefer  the 
more  typical  Y.  incana,  on  account  of  the  silvery  hue  of  the 
leaves.  Indeed,  so  decided  is  this  in  most  cases  that  many 
gardeners  have  employed  it  in  summer-bedding  designs  on 
account  of  the  distinct  hue  of  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  blue,  and  produced  in  terminal  spikes,  so  that  the  plant 
is  a  conspicuous  and  notable  object  on  the  rockery,  whether 
in  bloom  or  not.  Propagation  can  easily  be  effected  by 
division,,  unless  a  large  number  of  plants  are  required,  when 
seeds  may  he  employed. 

Cyananthus  lobatus. 

For  a  cool,  shady  position  in  a  pocket  filled  with  peat,  this 
makes  an  interesting  plant,  even  although  it  does  not  produce 
any  great  profusion  of  flowers  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
slender  stem  terminates  in  a  single  large  fivedobed  clear  blue 
flower;  the  leaves  themselves  are  lozenge-shaped,  and  are 
deeply  toothed,  recalling  very  much  what  occurs  in  Calceo¬ 
laria  violacea  on  a  larger1  scale.  The  corolla  is  bearded  in  the 
throat,  with  white  hairs,  suggesting  that  it  might  belong  to 
the  Gentian  family,  where  we  find  something  similar,  but  it 
really  belongs  to  the  Bellflower  family.  Propagation  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  barren  •-  loots 
durum  the  earlier  or  middle  portion  of  summer. 

Alchemilla. 


Cypripedium  montanum. 

Several  very  beautiful  Slipperworts  are  now  in  cultivation, 
and  most,  of  them  are  so  exquisitely  pretty  that  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  lovers  of  hardy  plants  do  not  adopt,  them  more 
1  generally.  It  is  true  that  out  of  doors  they  require  rather 
special  treatment,  but  more  particularly  the  selection  of  a 
proper  site  for  their  successful  cultivation..  10  puncq  a 
points  to  be  observed  are  .to  select  a,  situation  that  v  i  e 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  will  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  not  overhung  y 


In  the  wild  state  they  only  grow  in  situations  that  are 
shaded  by  trees  or  bushes  in  the  vicinity,  or  where  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  With  tire  object,  of  seem¬ 
ing  the  latter  a  bed  may  be  made  up,  consisting  c  pea  oi 
leaf  mould  ;  indeed,  the  latter  may  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  the  staple  of  the  soil.  The  leaf  mould  or  peat  makes  a 
soil  that  is  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  the  ordinary 
garden  soil,  besides  which  we  think  such  soils  would  contain 
more  of  the  natural  element  that  conduces,  to  tie  we  aic 

these  terrestrial  Orchids.  , 

The  species,  above  named  is  a  native  of  Oregon,  tram 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1883.  Now,  this  coun.iy 
be  dry  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  as  the  a  *' 
other  periods  is  decidedly  heavy,  we  mav  expect  ia  it 
situations  which  will  retain  moisture  in  a  senn-bog  condition 
would  be  fairly  numerous,  or  that  the  plants  .grow  w  leic 
leaf  mould  or  other  decaying  vegetation  is  plentiful,  thereby 
constituting  a  moist  medium  for  the  roots'.  About  t  iu  mu 
this  plant  would  come  into  bloom  in  Britain,  moisture  m  the 
roil  is  still  fairly  plentiful  in  the  average  of  years,  ibis  may 


be  accentuated,  however,  by  making  up  a  compost  as  above 
described. 

There  are  cultivators,  however,  who  take  delight  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  class  of  plants  in  pots,  so  that  they  can.  transfer 
them  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  properly 
constructed  houses  for  the  growth  and  flowering  of  various 
alpine  and  other  hardy  plants,  which  may  bloom  early  and 
only  require  the  protection  of  glass  to  save  them  from  the 
inclemencies  of  our  climate,  which  may  be  foreign  to  them. 
We  must  remember  also  ithaib  a  great  many  peat  and  bog- 
loving  plants  find  the  needful  germs  in  such  a  soil  that  would 
not  be  present  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  This,  we  believe, 
is  one  of  the  explanations  why  such  plants  are  more  easily 
grown,  flowered,  and  preserved  in  pots  or  pan®  stood  in  a  cold 
frame.  Cultivators  who  love  this,  class  of  plants  naturally 
usie  leaf  soil  or  peat,  and  usually  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  so 
that  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  welfare'  are  thereby 


(JVPKIPEDIUM  MONTANUM,  :  FLOWERS  BROWNISH-PURPLE 


_  AND  WHITE. 

given  them.  Even  should  they  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
they  are  always  under  the  eye,  and  a  careful  plantsman  will 
always  supply  them  with  water  when  they  get  dry. 

The  species  we  illustrate  on  this  occasion  is  of  much  more 
slender  growth  than  C.  speotabile,  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  queen  of  this  section.  It  varies  from  6  in.  to  12  in. 
in  height,  and  the  stems  are  well  furnished  with  short,  ovate, 
and  lanceolate  plaited  leaves.  Each  of  these  stems  carries 
one  or  two  flowers,.  The  crowns  must  have  been  rather 
numerous  in  the  case  of  the  piece  which  we  figure,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  crowded  than  usual,  but  the  small  plant  of  eight  or 
nine  stems  made  a  very  pretty  object  about  the  end  of  May 
and  beginning  of  June,  when  we  had  it  photo, graphed  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston, 
Kent.  The  sepals  and  twisted  petals  are  brownish-purple, 
and  the  white  lip  striped  inside  with  red. 
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On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Pinks. 

A  collection!  ol  these  charming  and  easily-grown  plants  is 
too  seldom  met  with  in  private  gardens.  They  seem  to  have 
gone  out  of  favour,  and  few  nurserymen  are  interested  in 
the  production  of  new  sorts.  Nevertheless,  they  are  among 
the  most  beautif  ul  and  sweet  perfumed  of  hardy  plants.  Their 
delicious  fragrance  is  even  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
Carnation. 

Two'  nurserymen,,  at  least,  are  still  interested  in  this  old- 
time  flower.  They  are  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  of  Carnation  fame,  and  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  of  Southamp¬ 
ton!.  From,  Mr.  Douglas1  comes  several  new  sorts  of 
the  type  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  old  florists — beau¬ 
tifully  laced  and  blotched — and  from  Mr.  Ladliams 
some  new  varieties  of  the  border  or  perpetual  flower¬ 
ing  kinds.  A  beginning  was  made  here  some  two 
years)  ago,  and  a  large  quantity  are  now  grown.  The 
propagation  of  the  Pink  from  pipings  is  strongly 
advocated,  but  I  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
rooting  the  finer  laced  sorts  from  this  method.  1 
prefer  to  layer  the  strongest  growths  as  Carnations 
are  layered,  and  plant  them  out  about  the  end  of 
September.  The  weaker  growths  are  left  to  form  a 
plant  to  grow  on  for  another  year.  In  gardens'  where 
Pinks  are  found  to  do  well  two  and  even  threet-year- 
cld  plants  are  much  to  bei  'desired.  The  ground  bet- 
eomeisi  carpeted,  and  great  sheet®  of  fragrant  flowers 
are  the  result.  The  finer  laced  kinds  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  all  prove  equally  hardy.  A  fine  sort — Bodard, 
for  instance! — failed  to  stand  the  winter. 

In,  raising  new  sorts,  at  present  growers  seiem  to 
aim  at  the  production,  of  finely  formed  flowers  with 
smooth  edges,  like  the  modern  Carnation.  I  am,  of 
op'iinion  that  the  old-fashioned,  rough,  seirated  edge 
is  cpiite  as  charming,  such  as  in  Frimbria.ta,  Major. 

Many  fine  white  sorts'  are  now  grown.  Albion, 
Snowflake,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Sinkinsi  are  all  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Pink  border.  Snowball  is  well 
named,  the  flowers  becoming  quite  round.  All  these 
white  sorts,  however,  are  likely  to,  be  eclipsed  by 
Snowdrift.  This  fine  variety  is  being  sent  out  this 
year  by  Mi".  Douglas.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
formed,  of  snowy  whiteness',  resembling  a  Carnation, 
but  having  the  fragrance  of  the  Pink.  The  sorts 
with  coloured'  grounds,  though  not,  so  much  admired, 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  best  I  have  seen  are 
Paddington,,  Ernest  Ladhams1,  Homer,  Anne  Boleyn, 

Rosy  Gem,  and  Charles,  and  among  the  newest  varie¬ 
ties  are  Marmion,  Mrs.  Moreland,  and  Southampton. 

The  last  three  were  raised  by  Mr.  Ladhams,  and  are 
fine  growers,  giving  abundance  of  bloom,  and  are  of 
tliei  true  perpetual  flowering  type.  Among  a  good 
variety  of  laced  sorts  growing  here  and  flowering  freely  are 
Fred  Hopper,  Chantilly,  Amy  (very  fine  large  flower),  Goidfrey, 
Miss  Pomeroy,  Ada  Louise,  Bertha,  Mrs.  Waite,  Mrs.  Pettifer, 
The  Rector,  and  Zurich.  Among  some  of  the  newer  sorts1  are 
Lufrai,  Morna,  Oriel,  and  Rubens',  lately  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Douglas',  and  are  good  additions.  A  bed  of  seedling  Pinks 
is  an  interesting  feature  in  any  garden,  and  if  the  seed  is 
obtained  from  a  reliable'  source  many  flowers  worth  perpetuat¬ 
ing  will  be  found  among  them. 

The  purely  single  flowers,  generally  white,  with  a  coloured 
centre,  are  distinctly  beautiful.  A  place  should  also  be  found 
in  the  Pink  border  for  some  of  the  Hybrid  Dianthus  and  Mule 
Pinks.  Napoleon  III.  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  this  class. 
ITybridus  Floribundus  is  truly  named.  On  two-year-old  plants 
immense  quantities  of  bloom  are  borne.  Lady  Campbell  is 
also  a  fine'  sort.  Lady  Dixon,  the  new  hybrid  Dianthus,  will 
be  an  acquisition  to  the  Pink  border. 


To,  the  garden  lover  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  hobby,  I 
would  recommend  Pinks,  Tiros.  Hat. 

Hopetoun  House  Gardens',  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

[A  boxful  of  Pinks,  belonging  to1  various  sections,  accom¬ 
panied  the  above,  and,  being  very  fresh  and  sweet-scented, 
were  doubly  welcome.  Indeed,  their  fresh  and  plump  ap¬ 
pearance  gave  no  indication  of  the  sweltering  July  heat 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  in,  London.  All  were 
double,  and  included  pure  white  varieties,  pink  sorts  with 
a  crimson  zone  at  the  base,  deeply-fringed  ones  of  similar 
colour,  smooth-edged  varieties  of  various  colours'  and  laced 
varieties  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  florist.  Though  the  Pinks 
grow  naturally  on  wall  tops,  rocks,  etc.,  a  cool  place  is  .more 
conducive  to  their  longevity.  Open  gardens  are  more  suit¬ 


able,  than  narrow  and  confined  spaces.  Though  now  in  prime 
condition  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  that  might  have 
been  said  of  them  a.  month  ago,  in.  this  district.  They  are 
not  so  much  grown,  however,  as  they  might,  be,  except  in 
some  rural  gardens'  that  would  be  considered  old-fashioned 
though  highly  interesting. — Ed.] 


English  Arborictjltural  Society. — The  members  of  this 
society  paid  a  visit  to  the  woods  and  gardens  of  Bayham  Abbey 
Estate,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Cam¬ 
den.  The  estate  runs  to  12,000  acres,  of  which  4,000  acres  are 
woodland.  The  woods  are  beautifully  situated,  clothing  both 
sides  of  a  valley,  an  1  abound  in  Chestnut,  Larch,  Oak,  and 
Beech  trees.  Bayham  Abbey  ruins  were  also  visited.  The 
society  has  now  a  nr  jmbership  of  800,  and  is  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  its  existence 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  The  Lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  Lily  it  is  fair.” — Burns. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  casli  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
.  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
>  exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 

<  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  -award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,’’  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  : — 

July  4— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
KOEZLII. 

August  1. — BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3  — LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  -CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ROSE  ELECTRA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

PYRUS  SPECTABILIS. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  James  P. 
Dickson,”  for  his  article  on  “  Celsia 
arcturus,”  p.  610. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Seedless  Plants. 


During  recent  years  plant  raisers  have 
been  very  busy  trying  to  raise  seedless  fruits 
of  various  kinds.  We  cannot  consider  this  a 
new  idea,  although  recently  the  hybridists 
have  been  directing  their  attention  to  it  more 
actively.  The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company, 
of  the  United  States,  have  been  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  -the  matter  in  one  of  their  publica¬ 
tions,  and  “The  Weekly  Florists’  Review” 
also  quotes  some  facts  concerning  tkei  same. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  been  recording 
seedless  fruits  as  they  have  arisen,  or  have 
been  discovered,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
we  intend  calling  attention  to  various  things 
which  have  come  under  onr  notice  in  the  way 
of  seedless  plants.  A  few  of  them  that  we 
shall  mention  are  new,  while  others,  although 
they  have  been  seedless  for  centuries  pro¬ 
bably,  will  be  more  or  less  forgotten. 

We  have  no'  intention  of  bolding  forth  the 
idea  that  seedless  plants  would  in  all  cases 
be  an  advantage ;  indeed,  we  think  it  differs 
in  different  cases,  as  we  shall  indicate  pre¬ 
sently.  Our  contemporary  says  that  the 
seedless  condition  of  plants  under  contemplar 
tion  would  concern  the  nurseryman  rather 
than  the  seedsman.  If  all  plants  were  to 
give  up  the  production  of  seeds,  we  should 
have  no  necessity  for  seedsmen,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  seedsman  would  be  gone.  We 
fail  to  see,  however,  that  this  would  be  an 
advantage  to  either  party.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  plants,  both  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables,  where  it  is  decidedly  an  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  should  bear  seeds. 

In  the  first  place,  our  opportunities  for 
raising  new  varieties  and  improving  upon 
existing  ones  would  entirely  lapse  if  the 
plants  failed  to  produce  seeds.  We  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  them  most  easily,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  fruits,  but  even  then  we  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  improvements  amongst 
fruit  are  still  desirable.  Those  who  hold  the 
Darwinian  theory  believe  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  plants  would  become  entirely  played 
out  in  the  course  of  time,  provided  we  were 
unable  to  raise  new  varieties  from  seeds. 
There  is  the  question  of  Ribston  Pippin  and 
other  old  Apples,  which  many  are  inclined  to 
think  have  been  worn  out,  but  this  state¬ 
ment,  we  fancy,  requires  a  little  modification. 

The  advantage  of  seeds  will  be  very 
evident  to  the  National  Potato  Society  and 


all  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
noble  tuber  and  the  maintenance  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  cultivated  varieties.  The  same 
applies  to  Tomatos.  Both  these  species  of 
plants  were  considered  rather  liable  to  be¬ 
come  deteriorated,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Tomato  to  lose  its  identity  in  the  course  of 
one  or  two  decades.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  plants  raised  from  seeds,  but  so  delicate  is 
the  constitution  of  the  plants,  or,  rather,  so 
liable  is  it  to  become  deranged,  that  we  fail 
to  see  how  it  could  be  kept  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  for  any  lengthened  period  if  raised 
from  cuttings,  as  it  should  have  to  be  if  the 
plant  failed  to  produce  seeds'. 

We  may  point,  however,  to  a  number  of 
plants  which  have  been  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  for  centuries  apparently  without  any 
deterioration  of  their  constitution  or  capar 
bility  to  produce  fruits.  A  very  good  in¬ 
stance  of  this  is  the  Banana,  the  tons  which 
reach  our  markets  having  no  seeds  in  their 
fruits.  The  plant  is,  of  course,  increased 
from  suckers  which  it  freely  produces,  and 
tliis  must  have  been  going  on  for  centuries  in 
the  history  of  man,  as  far  as  we  can  deter¬ 
mine.  The  Sugar  Cane  had  apparently 
almost  reached  the  same  condition.  At  all 
events,  we  were  repeatedly  told  that  the 
Sugar  'Cane  produced  no  seeds.  This  infor¬ 
mation  probably  came  to  us  from  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  of  the  cane,  where  the  latter 
would  be  usually  cut  down  for  sugar-making 
before  it  reached  the  flowering  stage.  Even 
when  it  reached  the  flowering  stage,  however, 
it  was  some  time  before  cultivators  dis¬ 
covered  the  presence  of  fertile'  seeds.  Since 
they  took  to  raising  new  varieties  from  seeds 
it  has  been  proved,  howrever,  that  the  Sugar 
Cane  is  still  capable  of  producing  fertile 
seeds. 

The  Pineapple  is  another  good  instance  of 
a  widely  cultivated  tropical  fruit  which  does 
not  in.  certain  varieties  produce  seeds.  There 
are1,  however,  other  varieties  which  do  retain 
their  fertility,  to  some  extent  at  least.  It 
may  be  that  the  Banana,  Pineapple  and  Sugar 
Cane  were  naturally  losing  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  seeds  when  taken  in  hand  by  cul¬ 
tivators.  This  might,  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  plants  occupying  the  same  areas 
for  centuries  without  finding  much  space  to 
colonise  fresh  ground  by  means  of  seeds. 
They  had  at  the  same  time  developed  the 
capability  of  vegetative  iepi  eduction  by 
means  of  suckers,  which  cling  on  tenaciously 
to  the  situations  occupied  by  them. 

In  history  we  have  evidence  that  the  Grape 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  plants,  and 
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we  have  had  several  seedless  varieties  for  years.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  Vitis  vinifera,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  European 
Grape,  and  which  originated  in  the  regions  lying  to  'the  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  where  it  still  grows  wild  in  great  luxuriance, 
X  o’t  all  of  the  seedless  Grapes  are  very  extensively  cultivated. 
A  fairly  handsome  one  named  Black  Monukka  produces  berries 
and  bunches  of  appreciable  size,  yet.  it  has,  notwithstanding, 
never  become  popular  in  European  cultures,  showing  that 
larger  and  finer  bunches  and  berries  for  table  purposes  still 
take  precedence  of  a  seedless  Grape.  The  Currant  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  a,  small  seedless  Grape  extensively  cultivated  for 'the 
purpose  of  drying  the  berries,.  The  area  over  which  it  may 
be  grown  with  success  is  apparently,  however,  very  limited, 
being  confined  to  Corinth  and  neighbouring  parts  of  Gieece. 
The  Sultana  is  another  seedless  Grape  used  for  the  production 
of  raisins.  For”  cultivation  in  hot  houses  neither  of  these 
three  seedless  Grapes  seems1  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  place 
of  the  large-berried  and  coarsely  flavoured  Gras  Colman. 

Our  American  contemporary  above  referred  to  speaks  of 
the  seedless  Plum,  and  as  we  recorded  this  variety  some  time 
ao-o.  we  believe  that  stoneless  would  be  a  more  correct  term 
than  seedless,  the  thickened  and  woody  part  of  the  centre  of 
the  fruit  being  greatly  reduced  and  almost  wanting.  We  also 
recently  referred  to  the  alleged  seedless  Apple,  recently  pro¬ 
duced  ini  the  United  States,  but  thei  description  of  that  was  so 
worded  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  production  of  a 
fruit  without  flowers,  but  the  raiser  not,  being  a,  botanist  may 
not  have  used  the  proper  expression  to  convey  his  actual 
meaning.  Some  time  ago  a,  new  Apple  raised  in  this  country 
was  described  by  some  of  onr  contemporaries  as  seedless,  but 
the  fruit  which  we  bad  certainly  contained  a  number  of  good 
seeds,  so  that  this  alleged  seedless:  condition  is  only  relative. 
Some  fruits  may  have  a  few  or  no  perfect  seed®  at  all,  while 
others',  probably  more  perfectly  fertilised,  produce  perfect 
seeds  in. greater  or  less  numbers.  That,  is  exactly  the  position 
occupied  by  .  several  older  and  well-known  Apples,  including 
Lord  Suffield  and  several  others  of  soft  texture,  and  which  are 
frequently  in  a,  more  or  less  seedless  condition,,  probably  owing 
to  circumstances  at  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  seedless  Orange,  the' 
name'  being  applied  to'  a  variety  of  relatively  recent  discovery. 
We  believe,  however,  that  several  of  the  varieties,  of  Orange 
are  tending  in  this  direction,  as  any  quantity  of  Oranges  may 
be  obtained  in  our  markets  in  almost  a  seedless  condition, 
quite  apart  from  the  seedless  Orange:  so  named.  The  D.  Lan- 
dreth  Seed  Company  refers  to  seedless  Water  Melons,  Tomato®, 
Cantaloupes,  Cucumbers,  Squashes,  Peppers,  Pumpkins,  and 
Egg  Plants.  We  very  much  doubt  the  permanent  advantage 
that,  wonld  arise  from  having  seedless  varieties  of  all  these 
plants.  It  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  be  kept 
alive:  by  taking  cuttings  and  rooting  them  in,  the  stove. 

In  this  country  most  of  these  Cucurbits  are  too  little  of  a 
necessity  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  continual  propagation  from 
cuttings  Some  cultivators  take:  them  up  for  a  year  or  two 
and  then  drop  them.  Those  who  do  cultivate  them  evidently 
appreciate  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  lie  raised  from 
seeds  and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  grow  them  they  pro- 
p agate  them  in  this  way.  After  the  fruits  are  cut  they  occupy 
very  little  space  until  it  is  -time  to  propagate  the  plants  again 
If  they  had  to  be  perpetuated  by  means  of  cuttings  they  would 
take  more  hothouse  space  than  many  gardeners  could  afford. 

We  mio-ht  refer  to  the  Cucumber  as  being  practically  a  seed¬ 
less  plant  when  grown  solely  for  the  kitchen.  It,  is'  also  very 
a  commodating,  inasmuch  a,s  fruits  can  be  produced  for  table 
use  without  fertilisation,  natural  or  artificial.  This  is  very 
convenient  for  unskilled  cultivators  who  may  be  capable:  of 
producing  good  Cucumbers  for  table,  yet  are  unable'  to  produce 
Melons  When  seeds  of  Cucumbers  are  required,  the  flowers 
have  to  be  band-pollinated.  The  only  chance  for  perfectly 
seedless  fruits  of  this  or  practically  any  other  kind  would 
depend  upon  their  being  superior  to  already  existing  types, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  perpetuating  them 
at,  an  increase  of  trouble.  Some  varieties  of  Potato®  have 
already  readied  a  seedless  condition— that  is,  if  they  still  exist. 


We  remember  that  a  round  white  variety  known  as  Early  Glea- 
bei'vie  always  dropped  its  flowers  before  the  expansion  of  the 
buds',  consequently  there  was  no  opportunity  in  that  case  for¬ 
getting  new  varieties. 

A  very  common,  garden  vegetable  that  has  reached  a  seedless 
condition  is  the  Horseradish.  Year  after  year  it  flowers  pro¬ 
fusely,  but  fails  to  set  any  seed.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
plant  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  in  great  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  siniplv 
by  means  of  its  fleshy,  tliong-like  roots,  eveiy  bit  of  which  will 
grow  if  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  'the  soil.  All  the  plants 
which  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  outside 
gardens  may  be  considered  a,s  mere  outcasts  of  the  garden  or 
derelict,  cultivation.  Several  of  the  specie's  of  Allium  both 
akin  to  the  Leek  and  to  the  Onion  have  attained  more  or  less 
to1  a,  seedless  condition.  Instead  of  flowers,  they  produce  heads 
of  small  bulbils  which  get  scattered  about  and  so  reproduce 
the  plant  in  a  vegetative  way.  A  native  weed,  known  as  A. 
vinale  compactum,  rarely  produces  a  jierfect  flower. 

If  we  return,  to  the  case  of  flowering  plants,  we  have  some 
varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primula  which  produce  a  few  seeds 
with  great  difficulty.  Cultivators  have  frequently  shown  us 
that  by  going  a  little  further,  in  this:  direction  it  would  be  au 
easy  matter  to  get  entirely  barren  varieties  of  this  Primula. 
This  state  has  been  most  nearly  reached  in.  those  varieties 
which  have  very  large  and  beautiful  flowers.  We  do  not,  think 
a  seedless  condition,  of  the  Chinese  Primula  would  be  of  any 
advantage:,  and  the  same  applies  to  many  other  garden  flowers 
which  may  be  raised  by  the  hundred  with  very  little  trouble 
or  expense. 

Amongst  wild  plants  we  meet  with  a  few  that  have,  reached 
a,  more  or  less  seedless  condition,  but  they  have  other  means  of 
reproducing,  themselves.  We  refer  to  Ranunculus  Ficaria, 
which  produces  small  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  can 
therefore  reproduce  itself  in  great  numbers.  Cardamine  pra- 
tensis  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  being  seedless,  though  we  are 
certain  that  it  does  produce  good  seeds  occasionally.  It,  is 
frequently  found  in  a  double  state  which  cannot  produce  seeds, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  it  has, -therefore'  developed  another 
method  of  increase,  viz.,  by  the  production  of  small  plantlets 
at  the  base  of  the  leaflets.  It.  may  be  able  to  reproduce  itself 
vegetatively  in  this  way  in  situations;  where  seed  production 
cannot  be  accomplished.  A  more  decided  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  Festuca.  ovina  vivipara,,  which  often  occurs  on  the  top 
of  mountains  where  it  is  more  convenient  or  possible  to  produce 
small  plantlets  from  the  inflorescence  than  seeds. 


Rose  Electra. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  first  acquaintance  we  made  with  this  beautiful  rambling 
Rose  was  when  it,  was  quite  new,  yet  scarce  and  grown  in  pots. 
Since  then  those  who  have  been  taken  with  it  have  planted 
it  in  a  proper  situation  and  allowed  to  assume  the  natural 
habit,  of  this  particular  section.  It  lias  proved  a  much  finer 
and  more  effective  variety  than  we  could  have  imagined, 
judging  from  the  plants  grown  in  pot®. 

It  wa-si  raised  by  crossing  Rosa  multiflora,  the  original  of  the 
Polyantha  Rose  and  William  Allen  Richardson,  the  well- 
known  Noisette.  The-  flowers  are  semi-double  and  produced 
in,  clusters  of  ten  to  twenty  or  more.  The  buds  are  pale 
apricot  yellow,  but  when  fully  expanded  the  flowers  are  pale 
canary  yellow,  or  more  often  creamy  white,  open  in  the  centre, 
and  about  2 J  in.  wide.  The  leaflets  '  are  short,  broad,  and  of 
a  deep  green. 

The  best,  plan  of  dealing  with  this  Rose  is  to-  select  a  position 
for  it  where  it  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  assume  its  natural 
size,  for  then,  only  will  it  flower  with  that  profusion  of  which 
it  is  capable.  It  is  a  mistake  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
rambling  Rose®  for  the  first  time  to  attempt  to  limit  them 
to  a,  small  amount  of  space,  thereby  necessitating  the  cutting 
back  of  the  long  rambling  stems.  The  natural  habit  of  the 
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plant  when  once  it  has  got  well  established^  is  to  throw  up 
rampant  stem®,  and  that  is  just  what  the  cultivator  should 
aim  at  if  he  desire®  to  get  plenty  of  flowers  the  following 
season.  These  stems  should  not  be  out  back  except  in  the 
case  of  a  stray  one  which  may  be  too  long  for  the  others,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  bush — that  is,  pre^ 
suming  the  plant  is  grown  in  bush  form. 

Most  gardeners  have  an  idea  that  rambling  Roses  should  be 
trained  to  something,  either  to  a  wall,  a  pillar,  or  an  arch. 
Of  all  these  methods  of  growing  such  Roses  we  should  persuade 
the  grower  not  to  attempt  putting  them  on  walls,  which  is  the 
least  natural  method  of  growing  any  Rose  that  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country.  If  at  all  sheltered,  they  are  liable  to 
contract  mildew,  or  the  foliage  may  get  so  dried  up  in,  summer 
as  to  encourage  that,  other  pest — red  spider.  In  either  case', 
the  beauty  of  the  Rose  is  destroyed  for  the  season. 

An  example  may  be  taken  from  any  of  our  tall-growing 
wild  Rose®,  which  grow  either  in  the  open  or  in  hedges.  The 
bush  which  is  situated  in  the  open  produces  long  arching 
stems,  such  as  those  we  have  indicated  above,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  these  are  laden  with  flowers,  making  the  common 
wild  Brier  or  Dog  Rose  an  object  of  great  beauty.  Thus  we 
see  that  Electra  may  be  grown  in  the  open,  like  the  wild  Rose, 
or  if  trained  to  anything,  it  may  be  to  pillars,  chains,  or  arches, 
such  as  convenience  may  require  or  the  fancy  direct.  Under 
such  conditions  light  and  air  have  free  access  to'  the  plants 
on  all  sides,'  and  they  are  more  likely  to  produce  healthy 
growth  than  upon  a  wall,  or  in  any  way  sheltered  by  similar 
objects. 

It  may  be  said  that  Rose®  in  a  wild  state  are  often  found 
growing  under  tree®  or  in,  similarly  sheltered  places.  This  we 
grant,  but,  deny  that  such  Roses  ever  look  so  happy  as  those 
grown  fully  in.  the  open.  Such  wild  Roses  have  thin  and 
poorly  developed  foliage,  and  if  the  season  is  a,t  all  favourable 
to  the  increase  of  the  Rose-flies,  the  whole  plant  looks  very 
unhappy  to  those  who  have  an,  eye  for  discernment,.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  was  taken  from  a  specimen  planted  in  a.  round  bed 
upon  the  grass  at  Kew.  The  variety  is  yet  practically  new 
and  little  known,  having  only  been  sent  out  in  1902. 


Dianthus  monspessulanus. 

The  flowers  of  this  dwarf  but,  very  pretty  rock  Pink  are 
produced  singly  on  the  stems,  but  the  latter  are  so  numerous 
that  a  yeiy  pretty  effect  i®  produced  when  the  plant  comes 
into  bloc m  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The 
stems  are  only  6  in.  high,  and  the  individual  flowers  are 
similar  in.  size  to  those  of  D.  oaesius,  but  are  of  a  much 
deeper  and  brighter  rose  colour ;  indeed,  some  people  describe 
them  as  red.  The  petals  are  ovate  or  lozenge-shaped,  merely 
toothed  along  the  apex  in  their  best  form,  but  when  seedling® 
or  wild  plants  are  obtained  plants  occur  with  the  petal® 
rather  deeply  lobed.  This  would  be  an  objection  with  some 
people,  but  for  those  the  best  form  may  be  selected.  In 
any  case,  either  of  them  is  very  pretty,  on  account  of  the 
dwarf  and  neat  habit  of  the  plant,  a®  well  as  its  tufted 
character.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  linear,  of  a  glaucous 
green,  and  have  quite  a  grassy  appearance. 

The  plant  from  which  our  photograph  was  taken,  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  wa®  protected  with  glass,  in  order  to 
get  it  in  flower  early  for  a,  given  purpose.  This  was  at 
the  end  of  May,  but  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  if 
grown  in  the  rock  garden  would  flower  well  into  summer. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  had  been,  origin¬ 
ally  collected  on  Montpelier  in  France ;  hence  the  specific 
name.  Being  somewhat  liable  to  variation,  it  has  also-  got 
other  names,  including  D.  alpesitris  and  D.  monspeliacus, 
which  isi  simply  another  spelling  of  the  correct  one  given 
above.  Oor  illustration  will  show  the  natural  habit  of  the 
plant,  as  well  a,®  the  two,  form®  of  flowers  which  we  have  just 
mentioned. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

July  26th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cattleya  F.  W.  Wigan  superba. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  scliilleriana  x  aurea. 
The  sepals'  are  brown,  tinted  and  netted  with  red.  The 
spathulate  petals  are  pale  brown  with  yellow  edges  and  a  pale 
yellow  rib  at  the  base.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  widely  ex¬ 
panded,  like  that  of  the  first-named  parent,  much  waved  and 
crisped,  and  of  rich  crimson,  with  a  purple  lacing  round  the 
edgei.  On  the  base  of  the  lamina  and  on  the  short  claw  is  a 
large  orange  blotch.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  are  deep'  purple, 
while  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  paler  and  lined  with  orange. 
First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Chailesworth  and  Coi,  Heaton 
Bradford. 

Angraecum  infundibulare. 

The  sepals,  and  petals  of  this,  fine  species  are  lanceolate  and 
greenish.  The  lip  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  flower, 
being  widely  expanded  and  white,  passing  into  a  jiale  green 
spur1  at  the  base  about  6  in.  long,  recalling  what  we  see  in  A. 


Dianthus  monspessulanus  :  Flowers  deep  rose. 


ebumeum.  The  stems,  however,  are  trailing,  and  therefore 
quite  different  from  that  older  introduction.  First -class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Dye),  Thing  Park,  Tring. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-skinneri  splendens. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  fine  variety  are  mostly  of  a 
rich  purple  brown,  netted  with  pale  yellow.  The  large  ex¬ 
panded  lip  is  of  a  rich  rose,  beautifully  speckled  with  white. 
Award  of  Merit  to  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Young),  Croydon. 

Cattleya  Patrocinii  Tring  Park  var. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  Cattleya  Leopoldii  x  Lod- 
digesii.  The  seipals  and  petals  are  light,  purple,  spotted  with 
dark  purple.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  and  the  sidei  lobe®  are  of 
a  beautiful  rose  colour,  passing  into  white  towards  the  base. 
The  typical  form  was  originally  introduced  as  a,  supposed 
natural  hybrid.  Award  of  Merit  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rothschild. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Gladiolus  Leader. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  variety  are  laige  and  of  a  clear 
self-yellow  with  a  darker  shade  on  the  lower  segment®.  The 
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throat  of  the  flower  is  stained  with  red.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 

Gladiolus  Aphrodite. 

In  this  instance  the  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  pure  white, 
except  a  six-rayed  purple  star  at  the  base.  The  spike  carried 
sereni  open  flower’s  and  twelve  buds.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Ivelway  and  Son.  The  ■  above  two  belong  to  a  new 
race  which  has  been  developed  from  the  early  flowering 
Gladioli. 

Carnation  The  Old  Guard 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  border  variety  are  deep  scarlet  with 
broad  petals  very  nearly  smooth  at  the  edge.  The  stems  are 
stout  and  the  calyx  firm.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Eden  side,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Carnation  Daffodil  (Martin  Smith). 

The  large,  clear  self-yellow  flower  in  this  instance  has  the 
petals  slightly  incurved  at  the  edges,  but  they  are  perfectly 
entire,  or  smooth,  as  the  florist  would  say.  It  is  a  border 
variety,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Mr.  James  Douglas. 

Gentiana  dahurica. 

The  whole  plant  stands  about  6  in.  high,  while  the  radical 
leaves  are  linear,  nearly  as1  long,  and  the  few  stem  leaves  are 
very  small.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves  to  a  number  varying  from  three  to'  six  or  more. 
The  bright  blue  five-lobed  corolla  lias  five  smaller  segments 
alternating  with  the  larger  ones.  The  species  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cultivate,  but  is  very  pretty  and  worth  the  trouble. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs..  W.  C'utbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
London. 


By  the  National  Carnation  Society. 

July  26th. 

Carnation  Bridegroom. 

In  this  we  have  a  fine  border  variety  with  broad  entire 
petals!  of  a  rich  rose.  The  petals  are  not  too  numerous,  and 
the  calyx  being  good,  the  pod  is  no-t  liable  to-  burst;  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Mr.  Jamesi  Douglas. 

Carnation  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  relatively  few  petals  are  very  broad,  smooth,  and  of 
an  intense  scarlet.  The  calyx  is  good,  and  the  whole  flower 
has  a  very  refined  appearance.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

Carnation  Mrs.  M.  V.  Charrington. 

In  this  we  have  a  handsome  self-yellow  border  Variety,  with 
broad  smooth  petals.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

Carnation  Mrs.  L.  E.  Best. 

The  broad,  -smooth  petals  of  this  variety  -are  of  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  very  handsome.  First-class  Certificate  to-  Mm 
Best,  Andover. 

Carnation  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright. 

The  flowers  in.  this-  instance  are -o-f  a  distinct-  apricot,  beauti¬ 
fully  refined  and  delicate  in  colour.  First-class-  Certificate  to 
Mr.  It,  C.  Cartwright,  King’s  Norton,  Worcestershire-. 

Caimation  Carabas. 

The  petals  here  are  broad,  of  good  texture,  ros-e  colour  and 
beautifully  refined.  It  took  a  prominent  position  ini  winning 
stands.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  11.  C.  Cartwright. 


Fruit-growing  being  abandoned  at  Buenos  Ayres. — Upon 
the  islands  of  the  delta,  according  to  a  Buenos  Ayres  evening 
contemporary,  the  fruit-growing  industry  is  being  abandoned  in 
favour  of  wood-growing,  and  the  fruit  trees  are  being  eradicated 
to  make  way  for  Carolina  Poplars,  as  this  tree  grows  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity  upon  these  islands.  The  average  growth  is  stated 
to  be  about  40ft.  in  three  years. 


Trade  Notices. 


E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son. 

Catalogues!  of  the  various  wholesale  and  retail  Dutch  growers 
are  now  beginning  to  reach  us,  showing  that  long  before  one 
season  of  flowers  is  over  the  far-seeing  and  observant  gardener 
must  begin  making  preparations  for  the  next.  On.  our  table 
is  the  catalogue  of  Dutch  bulbs  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and 
Son,  Haarlem,  Holland.  Amongst,  the  novelties  for  this  year 
we  note  Freesia  .Armsitroogi,  Fritillaria  inodora,  Iris  pur- 
pureo-pors-ica,  Iris  sind-pars,  Tulipa  k-aufmanniana  au-rea,  T. 
tubergeiniana,  and  T.  wil-souiana,.  This  famous  Dutch  firm  has 
also  added  a  large  number  of  new  and  rare  .species  of  Tulip 
and  varieties  of  them.  They  -also  give  attention  to  novelties 
•of  recent  years.  The  bulk  of  their  catalogue,  however,  is  made 
up  of  the  standard  varieties  -of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils  and 
ether  bulbs  that  have  become  indispensable  in,  the  decoration 
of  British  gardens,  either  outside  or  inside  in  spring.  The 
catalogue  also  contains  a,  fine  list  of  Anemones,  Begonias,  Calo- 
chortus,  Camass-ia,  Colchicum,  Crocuses,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and 
the-  hundred  and  one  things  indispensable  for  modem  garden¬ 
ing- 


Mr.  E.  Neubert, 

Tire  above  nurseryman,  -of  Wandsbek,  near  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  sends  us  bis  wholesale  catalogue  of  Azaleas,  Araucarias, 
Begonias,  Palms,  Roses,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns, 
young  or  stock  Ferns-,  and  various  other  plants  which  he  grows 
in,  a  wholesale  manner.  In  this  catalogue  we  have  various 
views!  -of  the  nurseries,  showing  the  method  of  growing  the 
plants  in,  long  narrow  holds  in,  the  open  air,  and  al-soi  the  houses 
in,  the  background.  We  have  also  views  of  the  interior  of 
se^eiral  houses  ini  the  establishment,  including  the  middle  hall, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  conservatory  with  a  roomy  in¬ 
terior”  and  a  low,  well-lighted  roof.  Other  views  show  the  Palms 
and  Fern.si  cultivated  in  this  establishment,  A  field  of  Lilacs 
and  a  house  full  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  forced  into  bloom  are 
also  shown. 


Important  Amalgamation. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  known  that  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Monour,  Limited,  the  well-known  hothouse  builders  of 
London,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  had  taken  over  the  business 
of  Mackenzie  Bros.  This  incorporation  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the1  firm  announced  -that-  to  their  business  of  hot¬ 
house  builders  they  have  added  that,  of  -architectural  ana 
general  iro-nfounders.  Mr.  A.  D.  Mackenzie-  was  for  a,  long 
period  of  years  a,  member  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Corporation, 
and  so  highly  were  his  business  qualities  and  general  character 
esteemed  by  Iris  colleagues  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
retirement  they  entertained  him  to-  dinner,  and  presented  him 
with  an  illuminated  address.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  electric 
lighting  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  so  successfully  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prosperous:  electrical  undertakings  in  t-Ue 
United  Kingdom.  Much  of  this  municipal  success  has  been 
due  to  the  intelligent  interest  and  wise  guidance  of  the  chan- 
man  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Committee.  He  is  to  supervise 
the  new  department  o-f  the  firm,  and  will  be  .assisted  by  Mi. 
J.  A.  McLaren,  a,  well-known  electrical  -engineer  m  Glasgow. 
The  company  intend  to  undertake  the  installation  o-f  comp  e  e 
plant  for  the  lighting  of  mansion  houses,  public  institutions, 
etc.,  and  already  they  have  been  honoured  with  an  ordei  tio 
His  Majesty  the  King  for  the  installation  of  electric High  - 
Appleton  House,  Sandringham.  The  architectural  and  genera 
iron-foundry  portion  of  the  business  will  be  earned  on  a 
before  at  the  Edinburgh  foundry,  the  business  of  which  .w-^ 
established  some  years  ago  by  Mi”.  Cossar  Mackenzi  ,  • 

of  Mr  A.  D.  Mackenzie.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by 
younger  brother,  Mr.  L.  P.  Mackenzie  but  greatly  to  the  reget. 
of  his  personal  and  business  friends  Mr.  Cossar  Mackenzie  died 
a  short  time  -ago.  Mr.  I,  P.  Mackenzie  joins  the  hoard  oi 
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Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited,  and  will  devote  his  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  foundry.  The  specialities  of  the 
foundry  will  continue  to  be :  Architectural  castings  of  all 
kinds,  beams,  columns,  etc.,  iron  stairs,  either  straight  or  cir¬ 
cular,  and  with  wood-block  or  iron  treads  as  required,  bal¬ 
conies,  prismatic  lights,  manhole  covers  and  other  sanitary 
castings,  electric  lamp  pillars  and  brackets,  gas  lamp  pillars, 
surface  boxes,  junction  boxes,  and  general  castings:  of  all  kinds. 
Stable  and  cow-house  fittings'. — These  are  manufactured  at 
the  foundry  in  a  variety  of  improved  designs,  -and  the  company 
are  prepared  to  supply  and  fit  them  up-  complete  in  any  part 
of  the  country  at  moderate  prices.  The  high  quality  of  work 
for  which  the  company  is  noted  in  hothouse  building  -a-nd  heat¬ 
ing  installation  will  also-  be  found  in  this  department. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Holland  House  Show. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 

Sir, — I  should  like  in  a  word  to  call  attention  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  caused  to-  exhibitors,  more  especially  those  from  a 
distance,  through  the  council  of  the  R.H.S.  holding  the  above 
show  on  a  Tuesday.  I  am  sure  they  have  no  wish  to  encourage 
Sunda-y  labour.  All  the  same,  it  almost  becomes  a-  necessity 
to  those  from  a  distance,  -or  even  from  London,  who-  have  a 
large  exhibit  to  face;  no  one  wants  to  pack  their  plants  or 
cut  their  flowers  until  -the  last  moment,-  and  I  should  like  to- 
ask  how  much  of  this  (with  a.  journey  thrown  in)  can  be  done 
on  Monday.  A  day  later  should  make  little  difference  to-  the 
R.H.S. ,  and  it,  w-ould  mean  a,  lot,  to-  exhibitors  and  their  oft- 
worried  employees.  -  A  Briton. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

.  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  my  committee  held  -on  the  22nd  inst. 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  which  I  was  ^ 
desired  to-  forward  to  you  :  — 

“  That  the  best,  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Gardening  World  for  his  kind  services:  rendered 
to  the-  institution  at-  all  times,  and  especially  in.  connection  with 
the  recent-  successful  and  record  anniversary  festival  dinner  in 
aid  -of  the  funds.”  Geo.  J.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

July  25. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Early  Cabbage. 

Sir, — I  a,m  much  interested  in  Mr.  Beckett’s  note®  on  early 
Cabbage®.  It  may  interest-  him  and  many  others  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  from  several  years’  experience  with  the 
two-  Cabbages,  he  names,  viz.,  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring  and 
Ellam’s  Dwarf,  I  find  that  Flower  of  Spring  invariably  turns 
m  well  in  advance  of  the  other.  This  is-  -a,  very  lat-e  place,  and 
I  have  toi  sow  my  spring  Cabbages:  about  July  9th.  Sown  on 
that  date  l-a-st  year,  I  began  cutting  good-sized  he-ads  of  Flower 
of  Spring  on  May  10th.  This  is  early  for  this  locality. 
Ellam’s  Dwarf  was  not  fit  for  nearly  three  weeks  after  that 
oate,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  splendid  succession  to:  the  other 
variety.  With  me,  neither  variety  “bolts,”  and  both  are  of 
first-rate  quality.  Ha®  Mr.  Beckett  tried'  Sutton’s  Earliest  of 
All?  Even  in  o-ur  backward  climate:,  I  have  this  year  had  it 
ready  in  four  months,  sown  middle  of  March  under  glass. — 
Yours,  etc.  -  C.  Blair. 




Great  Yield  of  Strawberries. — Owing  to  the  extraordinary 
yied  of  Strawberries,  consignments  from  the  fruit-growing  dis¬ 
torts  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  Fens  have  been 
exceptionally  heavy.  In  the  Wisbech  district  as  much  as  80 
tons  of  Strawberries  and  a  similar  quantity  of  Gooseberries  have 
een  sent  off  by  train  each  evening.  One  grower  in  the  same 
ocality  has  sent  away  24  tons  of  Strawberries  in  one  day. 


SOCIETIES. 


HODDESDON  FLOWER  SHOW. 

July  21st. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Hoddesdon,  Broxboume,  and 
Wormley  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  t-he  Cricket  Field, 
Hoddesdon,  on  Thursday,  July  21st.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
there  was  a  record  attendance.  The  principal  exhibits  were 
staged  in  a,  large  marquee,  and  the  table  decorations,  bouquets, 
and  other  flo-ral  arrangements  in  a  smaller  tent.  The-  groups 
of  flowering  plants,  and  vegetables  were  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard  ol  excellence. 

Group®  .of  flowering  and  foliage  plants :  Mr.  R.  Dover, 
gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  High  Leigh,  Hoddesdon,  was  very 
easily  first  with  a  very  tasteful  arrangement,  the  chief  plants 
being  a  good  specimen  Cocos  weddeliana  for  centre,  with  some 
highly-coloured  Crotons  We-ismanid,  Heath, ii  .elegans,  Countes-s 
and  Thompsonii,  Liliwm  lancifolium  album,  and  some  fine 
double  Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  with  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  gracillimum,  with  an  edging  of  small  Crotons, 
CaJadium  argy  rites,  Fit-tioni-a  argjyraea,  and  Panicum  va.rie- 
gatum.  Mr.  G.  Welch,  gardener  to  Miss  Warner,  was  second 
with  Humea  elegans,  Dracaenas,  Coleus,  Caladiums,  and  Palms. 

Small  groups  :  Mr.  Housden,  gardener  to  D.  D.  Taylor,  Esq., 
was  first  with  Cannas,  Bougainvilleas,  Gloxinias,  etc.,  with 
groundwork  of  Ferns.  Mr.  W.  Bray,  gardener  to  Dr.  B-isdee, 
was  second  with  Palms,  Lilium  Harrisii,  Gloxinias,  and  Ferns. 

In  the  clais-s:  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  Air. 
R.  Dover  took  premier  honours  again  with'  good  specimens  of 
Allamanda  Schottii,  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  Lilium  lanci¬ 
folium  album,  Agapianithus:  umbellatus,  Acalypha  sande-riana, 
Begonia  President  Carnot  ;  second  prize,  Mr.  Welch,  with 
smaller  plants,  chiefly  Begondias. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse-  Ferns  :  Mr.  R.  Dover  was  again  first 
with  Davallia  mooreana,  Davallia  fijiensis,  Asplenium  Nidus, 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  Williamsii  gracillimum;  second,  Mr. 
Ho-usden  ;  third,  Air.  Pearce. 

Six  tab-l-e  p-lan-t-s  :  First,  Air.  Dover  ;  second,  Mr.  AY. 
Housden  ;  third,  All".  W.  Welch. 

Six  greenhouse  and  stove  cut  flowers  :  First,  Air.  R.  Dover  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Housden. 

Six  sprays  of  Sweet  Peas- :  First,  Mr.  R.  Dover  ;  second,  Air. 
Butcher  ;  third,  Mr.  G  .T.  Welch. 

Herbaceous-  cut  flowers :  First-,  Air.  W.  Housden  ;  second,  Air. 
R.  Dover  ;  third,  Air.  J.  M-aile. 

Twelve  cut  garden  flowers  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Housden ;  second, 
Air.  R.  Dover. 

Twelve  distinct  Roses- :  First,  Mr.  F.  Fish  ;  second,  Air.  James 
Day  ;  third,  Mr.  AY.  Housden. 

S-ix  Carnations  with  foliage  :  First,  Mr.  F.  Butcher  ;  second, 
Mr.  F.  Spencer. 

Six  dishes,  of  fru-it  (indoors)  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Dover,  with  good 
Melons  (Sutton’s  Superlative),  Black  Hamburg,  Buekland 
Sweet-water  Grapes,  White  Marseille®  Figs-,  Oranges-,  and 
Citrons. 

Four  dishes,  of  fru-it  (indoors-)  :  First,  Air.  J.  Maile  ;  second 
Air.  G.  T.  Welch. 

Four  dishes  of  fruit  (outside-)  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Eden  ;  second, 
Air.  G.  T.  Welch. 

Melon® :  First,  Mr.  J.  E-den  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  T.  Welch. 

Dish  of  -Strawberries  :  First,  Mr.  AY.  Byno-th. 

Dish  o-f  Cherries  :  First,  Air.  R.  Dover  ;  second,  Air.  J.  Ala-ile. 

Two-  dishes-  o-f  To-matos :  First,  Air.  R.  Dover ;  s-econd,  Air. 
AV.  Housden  ;  -third,  Air.  W.  Pearce. 

Ytegetab-les. — Six  varieties  of  vegetables  (prize-s-  given  by 
Messrs.  Odam-s,  Manure  and  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.)  :  First-,  Air. 
R.  Dover,  with  26  points- ;  second,  Air.  AY.  Bray,  with  19  points  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Dudley  ;  fourth,  Air.  W.  Housden. 

Collection  of  vegetables-  (silver  cup-  given  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt)  :  First,  Air.  F.  Butcher  (22  points),  who  just 
succeeded  in  -beating  Al-r.  R.  Dover  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two 
points,  Mr.  Dover  being  -the  winner  last  year ;  third,  Air. 
W.  Spencer  (17  points). 

Collection  of  s-ix  salads  :  Mr.  Dover  was-  again  to  the  front- 
with  a  very  credit-able  lot ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Butcher. 

Messrs.  G,  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  well  represented  by 
a  go-o-d  collection  o-f  herbaceous-  out  flowers  and  cut  Roses,  both 
H.  P.  and  H.  T.  Their  novelty,  Pieton  Rose  Roger  Lamber- 
lain,  came  in  for  al  deal  of  admiration  from  the  ladies. 

Air.  G.  AVarner,  Admiral’s-  Nursery,  Hodde-sdon,  had  a 'good 
collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums-,  bo-th  double  and  sin-tie 
varieties  on  a  groundwork  of  Ferns.  AY.  H.° 
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NEWCASTLE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

July  27th,  28th,  and  29th. 

Th©  annual  flower  show  of  the  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
N  ewoa  si- 1  e-  up  on-  Ty  no  Incorporated  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  North  Road,  New¬ 
castle,  and  proved  a  great  success.  The  weather  was  r  ather  wet, 
as  frequently  occurs,  in  this  locality  about  the  time  of  the  annual 
show.  Th©  promoters,  however,  and  exhibitors  continue  to  com¬ 
bine  to  make  a  very  interesting  show.  The  society  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1824,  and  continues  to  show  .great  vitality.  The  old 
exhibitors  turned  up'as  usual,  but  several  newcomers  entered  the 
competition,  making  a  record  number  of  entries  ;  th©  show  was 
indeed  considered  to  b©  one  of  the  best  ever  held  by  the  society. 

Plants  (Open).— In  the  open  division,  for  a  group  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  plants,  th©  leading  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  I . 
Edmondson,  Newcastle,  who.,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  prize, 
wa®  accorded  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society1  s  Silver  Ranksian 
Medal  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show.  This  prize  was  indeed 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pattison,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Gray,  Esq., 
West  Hartlepool,  for  a  very  artistically  arranged  group,  of 
Croton®,  Anthuriums,  Gloxinias,  Orchids,  Malmaisons,  Carna¬ 
tion®,  and  various  fine  foliage  plant®..  He  wa®  disqualified, 
however,  for  using  a  few  out  blooms  instead  of  plants.  He  was 
awarded  a  special  prize.  The1  second  prize  was  then  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hillier,  Darlington.  Mr.  F.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle, 
came  in  fourth,  as  no  third  prize  was  awarded. 

In  a  class  for  six  plants  in  bloom,  different  varieties,  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Ellison,  Cramlington.  The 
second  prize  went  to  A.  Guymer,  Big.ges  Main.  Mr.  S.  Bewick, 
Seaton  Del  aval,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  E.  Callaghan,  Newcastle,  had  the  best  tliree  Orchids,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Innes,  Nun’s  Moor.  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
Hexham,  had  the  best  Gloxinias.  Mr.  T.  Pattison  led  the  way 
for  Dracaenas.  Mr.  J.  Hunter  was.  again  to  the  fore  in  the 
classes  for  Tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double.  He  also 
had  the  best  six  table  plants.  Mr.  T.  Pattison  took  first  for 
three  Crotons. 

Cut  Flower®  (Open). — Roses  were  decidedly  a  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  as  prizes  Were  offered  for  them  in  several  important 
classes.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Rose®  arranged  for 
effect  was  secured  by  Air.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont,  Belfast,  beat¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Mack  and  Milne,  Darlington. 

For  36  Roses  in  12  varieties,  staged  in  triplets,  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland, 
who  had  many  very  fine  blooms,  notwithstanding  this  late 
period  of  the  year.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  took  the-  second  place', 
and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedaille, 
Yorks. 

For  48  distinct  varieties  of  Roses  the  premier  award  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  who  maintained  their 
superiority,  and  were  followed  in  the  same  order  as  previously 
by  Air.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Son.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  order  of  merit  was  maintained  for  24  distinct 
Roses  and  12  Roses  in  at  least  eight  distinct  varieties. 

For  12  bloom®  of  any  one  Hybrid  Perpetual  Messrs.  A.  Dick¬ 
son  and  Sons  maintained  their  position,  followed  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson.  The  third  award  went  to  Air.  J.  Gardner,  Whickham. 

For  12  blboms  of  a  Tea,  Rose  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son® 
were  the  only  competitors. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Grainger,  Fence  Houses,  took  the  lead  for  24  fancy 
Pansies,  followed  by  Air.  J.  T.  Butterfield  and  Alessrls,  W. 
Artindale  and  Son  iii  this  order.  Mr.  J.  E.  Grainger  also'  had 
the  best  24  sliow  Pansies,  and,  was:  followed  by  Air.  J.  Oaw- 
thome  and  Air.  J.  T.  Butterfield  in  this  order. 

Messrs,  W.  Artindale  and  Son  took  the  lead  for  24  sprays  of 
Violas.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs,  Brown  Bros,,  Udding- 
ton,  and  Mr.  H.  Blaylock,  Brampton. 

Air.  F.  Edmondson  took  the  lead  for  24  bunches.  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  other  border  flowers:,  Roses  excluded.  These 
had  a  fine  effect.  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale,  and 
Alessrs.  Harkness  and  Son  took  the  remaining  prizes.  Messrs, 
T.  Gibson  and  Co.  came  to  the  front  for  18  bunches  of  border 
flowers,  beating  the  previous  two  competitors. 

Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son  had  the  best  six  vases  of 
Carnations,  foil  owed  by  Alessrs.  Brown  Bros,  and  Air.  Blaylock 
in  this  order. 

Fruit. — Numerous  classes  were  set  apart  for  fruit,  the  motet 
important  of  which  was  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  distinct. 
The  leading  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  C.  AlcPherson,  Market 
Weighton,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Nicholls,  Carleton 
Towers,  Yorks,  and  by  Air.  E.  Combey.  Lambton  Gardens,  in 
this  order. 

Th©  lead  for  four  dishes  of  fruit,  Pineapples  excluded,  was 
also  taken  by  Air.  J.  C.  AlcPherson,  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
George  Pearson,  Brancepeth,  Air.  W.  Nicholls,  and  Air.  E. 


Combey  in  this  order  of  merit.  Air.  W.  Nicholls  came  to  the 
front  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes.  Mr.  J.  C.  AlcPherson 
had  the  best  two  bundles  of  white  Aluscats,  while  Air.  W. 
Nicholls  had  the  best  two  white  bunches  of  any  oilier  variety, 
the  best  Black  Harburgli,  and  the  best  two  bunches  of  any 
other  black  Grape. 

Air.  W.  Alark,  Oorbridge,  took  the  lead  for  a  Ale, Ion.  Air 
J.  C.  McPherson  bad  tire  best  Peaches,  best  Cherries,  and  best 
Tomatos.  Air.  E.  Combey  had  the  best  Nectarines.  Air.  W.  G. 
AlcFarilane,  Alnwick,  took  th©  lead  for  Strawberries. 

In  the  class  for  table  decorations  the  Silver  Aledal  for  the 
best  exhibit  was:  secured  by  Mr.  F.  Edmondson. 

■Collection  of  vegetables  from  seed  supplied  by  Alessrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons :  First,  Air.  J.  C.  McPherson ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Hendea'son  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Elliot. 

Collection  of  vegetables:  grown  from!  seed  supplied  by  Alessrs. 
Webb  and  Sons  :  First,  Mr.  J.  C.  AlcPherson  ;  second,  Air.  AT. 
Nicholls  ;  third,  Air.  R.  Keith. 

Collection  of  Sweet  Peas  grown  from  seed  direct  from  Air. 
Robert  Sydenham  :  First,  Mr.  E.  Keith  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Elliot ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  W.  G.  Cole. 

Some  of  the  Peas  staged  showed  signs  of  the  recent  weather, 
and  th©  artistic  arrangement  of  them  was  very  poor. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Several  exhibits  were  staged  by  nurserymen,  not  for  competi¬ 
tion,  including  a  small  but  interesting  group  of  Orchids  by 
Messrs.  Gharliesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton  Bradford.  Some  interest 
was  created  in  a  beautiful  variety  of  Cattleya  named  C.  gas- 
kelliana  alba. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland,  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  and  other  florists’  flowers. 

Alessrs.  Fell,  Hexham,  had  a  nice  group  of  miscellaneous 
plant®'. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  had!  likewise  a  nice 
miscellaneous  group  ;  conspicuous  amongst  this  group  were  some 
good  Malmaason  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  also  had  a  nice  little 
mixed  stand  of  Orchid®,  Kentiasi,  ornamental -leaved  Begonias, 
etc. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B.,  had  a  nice  stand  of 
border  and  Malmiaison  Carnations. 

Other  exhibitors  were  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Alessrs.  Ree®  and  Co., 
and  the  J.V.O.  Kill  All  Chemical  Co.,  etc. 

SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  22nd. 

The  seventh  annual  Carnation  show  of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  the  Pavilion  on  the  Royal  Pier,  Southampton,  under 
very  favourable  auspices  as  to  weather.  The  entries  were  more 
numerous  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Probably  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season  in  the  Alidlands,  very  few  exhibitors 
from  those  parts  entered  the  competition.  This  absence  made 
itself  felt  in  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  blooms,  but  some 
compensation  was  made  in  the  class  for  undressed  blooms  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  W.  Garton,  jun.,  Esq.,  in 
which  class  the  competition  was  very  keen.  Sweet  Pea®  were  a 
telling  feature  of  the  exhibition.  AV.  Garton,  jun.,  Esq.,  Rose- 
lands,  Wools, ton,  assisted  the  show  by  filling  unoccupied  places 
with  groups  of  Alalmaisom  Carnations,  Liliums,  and  other  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage  plants,  for  which  lie  w*as  awarded  a  Silver-gilt 
Aledal  by  the  society. 

In  the  class'  for  twelve  blooms  of  flake  and  bizarre  Carnations 
the  principal  award  wa®,  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and 
Son,  Harden  Nurseries;,  Bloxwich,  Walsall.  Alartin  R.  Smith. 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Hayes,  Kent,  took  the  second 
place  with  a  very  good  exhibit.  The  third  prize  lot  cam©  from 
Hayward  Mathias,  Esq.,  Thames.  Ditton.  E.  J.  AVo often,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Air.  G.  Neal),  Fair  Oak,  oame  in  fourth 

J.  J.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  South  AVoodford,  took  the  lead  fox  six 
blooms  of  flakes  and  bizarres,  and  Was  followed  by  Miss  E.  Best 
<  Abbotts  Ann),  W.  E.  Wilson.,  Esq.  (Cannock),  and  F.  AV. 
Flight,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  AV.  Neville),  Corn  stiles,  Twyford, 
Hants,  in  this  order. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  whitei  ground  Pico  tees  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son.  The  other  prizes 
were,  taken  by  Hayward  Mathias,  Esq.,  Alartin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
and  E.  J.  AVootten,  in  this  order  of  merit-  Air.  J.  J-  Keen  bail 
the  best  six  Picotees-  .  * 

In  the  class,  for  twelve  yellow  ground  Picotees  Martin  K- 
Smith,  Esq.,  came  to  the  front,  as.  might  have  been  expected. 
He  was.  followed  by  Air.  E.  J.  AYootten,  Alessrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  (Bath),  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  and  Alessrs.  Phillips 
and  Taylor  (Bracknell).  Mr.  J.  J.  King  had  the  best  six  yellow 
ground  Picotees. 
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For  twelve  fancy  Carnations  (self  and  yellow  ground  Picotees 
excluded)  the  first  award  was  taken  by  Martini  It.  Smith,  Esq.  ; 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  were  second  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  third  ;  E.  J.  Wootten,  Esq.,  fourth  ;  and  Hayward 
Mathias,  Esq.,  fifth.  Jaimes  Fairlie,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six 
fancy  Carnations. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  self  blooms  the  prizes  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Hayward  Mathias,  Esq.,  E.  J. 
Wootten,  Esq.,  in  this  order  of  merit.  J.  J.  Keen,  Esq.,  had 
the  best  six  seifs. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  J.  J.  Keen,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
scarlet  bizarre,  and  J.  Fairlie  the  best  crimson  bizarre,  scarlet 
flake,  and  purple  flake. 

For  a  heavy-edged  red  Picotee  J.  J.  Keen,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  ; 
purplo-edged ,  J.  J.  Fairlie,  Esq.  ;  rose-edged,  Messrs.  Pember¬ 
ton  and  Son  ;  the  latter  also  had  the  best  scarlet,  edge. 

For  light-edged  red  Picotee  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son 
were  first;  purple-edged,  E.  H.  Buckland,  Esq.,  Winchester; 
rosy  scarlet,  Hayward  Mathias. 

For  a  heavy-edged  yellow  ground  E.  J.  Wootten,  Esq.,  took 
the  lead  ;  light-edged,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon.  For 
any  self  coloured'  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son  were  first. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the  best  yellow  ground  fancy,  and 
J.  J.  Keen,  Esq.,  the  best  white  ground  fancy. 

The  premier  bizarre  Carnation  was  the  Robert  Houlgrave, 
shown  by  J.  J.  Keen,  Esq.  The  premier  flake  was  Gordon 
Lewis,  shown  by  J.  Fairlie,  Esq.  Much  the  Miller  was  the  best 
self,  shown  by  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son.  The  best  fancy 
Carnation  was  King  Solomon,  shown  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

The  premier  white  ground  Picotee  was  Lady  Louisai,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son.  The  best  yellow  ground  was 
shown  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

A  First-class  Certificate'  was  awarded  to  Orion,  white  ground 
fancy,  and  a  like  award  for  the  yellow  self  Mrs.  H.  V.  Charring- 
ton,  both  shown  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor. 

A  considerable  number  of  classes  were'  set  apart  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  undressed  or  bolder  flowers,  including  Carnations  and 
Picotees. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  society,  held  during  the  afternoon,  Mr.  J. 
Gurney  Fowler  occupied  the  chair,  and  congratulated  the 
Fellows  present  on  taking  possession  of  so  splendid  a  hall  anil 
offices  in  memory  of  the  centenary  of  the  society.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  Bidgood  on  “Orchid  Varieties  and 
Hybrids,”  illustrated  with  a  magnificent  series  of  nearly  one 
hundred  lantern  slides,  coloured  from  nature,  representing 
both  the  parent  varieties1  and  the  hybrid  offsi>ring.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  society. 
These  included  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland,  the  Countess 
of  Gosforth,  the  Countess  Russell,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  Viscount  Baring,  Lady  Knightley  of  Fawsley, 
Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  Lady  Collins,  Lady  Corbet.,  Lady 
Dunglass,  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Nares, 
Sir  Condy  Stephen,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elliot,  Mr.  Alfred  Ashworth, 
and  Mrs.  Reginald  H.  Oholmondeley.  The  next  show  and 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  new  hall  on  Tuesday, 
August  9th,  when  a  medal  will  be  specially  offered  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cactaceous  plants. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  May  18th  a  first-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  to  cottage  Tulip,  the  Fawn,  as  a  not  sufficiently 
known  plant,  from  Messrs.  Roes  and  Goemans,  at  Vogelenzang — 
long  egg-shaped  flower,  a  rosy  fawn  and  turning  to  blush-rose, 
flushed  white.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Malva 
capensis  as  a  not  sufficiently  known  plant,  from  Messrs.  Joh. 
van  der  Berg  and  Son,  at  Amsterdam — flowers  pink,  for  the  cold 
greenhouse  ;  to  Cattleya  Mossiae  Angelus  as  a  rare  variety,  from 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ballego,  at  Leiden — flowers  nearly  white,  with  soft 
lilac ;  to  winter-flowering  Stock  Empress  Elisabeth,  from 
Messrs,  van  Namen  Brothers,  at  Zwijndreclit — flowers  carmine 
rose,  a  very  fine  cut  flower  ;  to  cottage  Tulip  Inglescombe 
scarlet — flowers  deep  scarlet,  with  black  eye  ;  and  to  cottage 
tulip  Moonlight— flowers  sulphur,  from  Messrs.  Roes  and 
Goemans,  at  Vogelenzang  ;  and  to  cottage  Tulip  Golden  Goblet 
as  a  new  imported  plant,  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet,  at  Overveen, 
Rear  Haarlem.  Botanical  Certificate  to  Arenaria  purpurascens 
as  a  not  sufficiently  known  plant — flowers  rose,  a  fine  creeper  ; 
an  o  Haberlearhodopensis,  as  a  not  sufficiently  known  plant — 
uowers  lilac,  both  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Willink  van  Collen,  at 


Menkelen.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  went  to  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  hybridum  in  twenty-five 
varieties,  from  Mr.  C.  Frets,  at  Boskoop.  A  Silver  Medal  was 
accorded  to  a  collection  as  above  from  Messrs.  G.  van  Noordt 
and  Sons,  at  Boskoop.  An  honourable  mention  went  to'  a 
collection  of  cottage  Tulips  from  Messrs.  Roes  and  Goemans  ,at 
Vogelenzang. 

*  *  * 

Sandringham  Flower  Show. — The  annual  flower  show  was 
held  in  Sandringham  Park  on  the  27th  ult.  The  morning  was 
wet,  but  it  turned  out  fine  during  the  afternoon,  and  thousands 
of  visitors  came  to  see  the  show,  which  was  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  Prizes  for  cottagers  and  gardens  were 
also  given  by  them.  The  Royal  grounds  and  stables  were 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors. 

*  *  * 

Exhibition  of  Wild  Flowers  at  Swanmore. — In  connection 
with  the  Bishop’s  Waltham  Horticultural  Society,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  wild  flowers  by  the  children  of  the  parish  was  held  in 
the  Swanmore  Schools  the  other  week.  The  children  attended 
during  the  morning  to  arrange  their  exhibits,  which  did  them 
much  credit.  During  the  afternoon  the  exhibition  was  fairly 
well  attended  by  parishioners  and  others.  At  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  the  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  winners,  and  in  the 
lecture  by  Mr.  Molyneux  he  complimented  the  exhibitors  on 
their  performances. 

*  *  * 


Ditchling  Gooseberry  Show. — The  eighty-second  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  show  at  Ditchling,  Sussex,  was  held,  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  J.  A.  Dumbrell,  Esq.,  in  a  field  uear  the  town.  The 
famous  copper  kettle  of  Ditchling,  for  the  best-  pint  of  rough 
red  Gooseberries,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Turner.  The  champion 
Gooseberry  grower  was  Mr.  P.  Bish,  who  had  the  heaviest  12 
specimens  of  any  one  colour,  which  happened  to  be  red  on  this 
occasion.  Miss  Dumbrell  had  the  best  white  Gooseberries.  Mr. 
J.  Turner  led  the  way  for  green  Gooseberries.  A  peculiar 
arrangement  of  this  show  is  that  all  exhibits,  unless  marked 
“  not  for  sale,”  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds.  The  cot¬ 
tagers’  exhibits  are  purchased  by  the  committee,  and  re-sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fi  nds.  Presentations  in  this  case  con- 
sisted  of  Gooseberries  by  five  of  the  exhibitors,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  by  another,  Red  Currants  by  one,  Apples,  Beans, 
Rotates,  Lettuce,  Marrows,  and  flowers  by  ethers.  Groups  of 
plants  were  lent  by  Mr.  G.  Wood  and  Mr.  G.  Maysten.  Credit¬ 
able  water-colour  paintings  were  lent  by  Master  Guy  Edwards, 
aged  13. 

*  *  * 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  Outing. — On  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  about  eighty  paid  a  visit  to  this  firm  s 
nurseries  at  Graigmillar,  Edinburgh,  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur¬ 
day,  30th  ult.  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
firm,  met  the  company  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  nurseries,  and 
led  it  through  the  various  departments — a  no  easy  task  when  it 
is  explained  that  the  extent  of  these  nurseries  is  100  acres. 
Everyone  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  general  condition 
of  tine  nurseries,  health,  and  cleanliness  characterising'  the  whole. 
There  was  much  to  attract  and  interest,  but  the  Roses  earned 
the  palm  in  this  respect,  many  of  those)  present  returning  to 
have  a  second  look  at  them  before  leaving.  At  the.  close  of  the 
inspection  the  whole  company  was  photographed,  and  thereafter 
Mrs  Massie  and  the  Misses  Massie  entertained  the  company  to 
tea.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  president  of  the 
association,  three  ringing  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  Massie,  and  a 
like  compliment  was  paid  to  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Massie. 
Monthly  meeting  :  The  monthly  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  in  Dowell’s' Rooms,  18,  George  Srieet,  Edinburgh,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  2nd  inst.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  R.  v\ .  L. 
Murray,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  occupied  the  chair.  I  here 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  According  to  .syllabus  Mr. 
Peter  Ban-,  V.M.H.,  London,  should  have  delivered  a  lecture 
on  his  travels  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece,  but  to  suit  Mr. 
Barr’s  convenience  the  lecturer  for  September  and  he  changed 
places,  and  Mr.  ffm.  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Oxenford  Castle, 
Dalkeith,  read  his  paper  on  “Stone  Fruits  on  V  alls.  Mr. 
Smith  dealt  in  turn  with  the  culture  of  Peaohes,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way. 
Dealing  with  Cherries,  Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  the  best  results 
had  been  obtained  on  a  limestone  bottom  m  a  good  loam.  The 
pa pei  was  freelv  but  favourably  criticised,  and  Mr.  Smith  at  the 
close  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  ab  e  paper 
The  exhibits  on  Hie  table  included  :  From  Messrs  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay,  a  collection  of  seedling  Pansies  and  \  iolas,  and  a 
general  collation  of  hardy  flowers,  also  a  va<e  of  Giiysanthe- 
mum  maximum  Princess  Henry,  winch  was  awarded  a  First- 
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class  Certificate  ;  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Dick,  The  Gardens,  Ohamp- 
fleurie,  Linlithgow,  three  vases  of  seedling  border  Pinks  ;  from 
Mr.  John  Downie,  Beech  Hill  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  Helenium 
pumilum  magnificum,  Rubus  fruticosus  fl.  pi.  albo,  Budclleia 
variabilis  ;  and  from,  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nur¬ 
series,  Edinburgh,  several  varieties  of  seedling  Carnations  and 
Pinks. — Chas.  Comfort. 


Two  Crops  of  Strawberries. — By  irrigation  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  this  season  to  produce  two  crops  of  Strawberries  in  Texas. 

*  *  * 


Eating  Seeds  of  Laderntm. — Six  children  have  been  treated 
at  the  Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool,  for  poisoning  caused  by 
eating  Laburnum  seeds  off  the  trees  in  Sefton  Park.  After 
being  attended  to,  their  parents  were  allowed  to  take  them 
home. 

*  *  * 

Bttlb-growing  in  Britain. — It  is  said  that  500,000,000  bulbs 
are  required  for  flowering  every  year  in  Britain,  and  that  we 
import  them  to  the  value  of  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000  annually. 
The  spell  of  dry  weather  in  June  and  July  was  very  favourable 
to  the  ripening  of  bulbs  grown  in  this  country,  so  that  some 
very  good  samples  of  home  growth  should  now  be  obtainable. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Pea  with  Six  Blooms  on  a  Stalk. — About  two  years 
ago  we  gave  an  illustration  of  a  Sweet  Pea  carrying  six  flowers 
on  a  peduncle,  instead  of  the  usual  two  or  three.  A  similar 
specimen  has  just  been  picked  in  a  garden  at  Lebanon,  Cupar, 
Fife.  Growers  should  save  seeds  from  accidental  cases  of  this 
kind,  with  the  view  of  getting  seedlings  carrying  an  extra 
number  of  blooms,  if  possible. 

*  *  * 

St.  John’s  Gardens,  Liverpool. — Notwithstanding  the  pleas¬ 
ing  circumstances  under  which  these  gardens  were  opened  to 
the  public  recently,  there  is  a  great  outcry  against  the  statuary 
placed  there,  according  to  “The  Liverpool  Post.”  A  writer  in 
the  latter  speaks  about  the  quantity  of  ugliness  which  has  been 
massed  together  there.  He  also  states  that  the  bronze  statues 
in  front  of  St.  George’s  Hall  are  being  blackleaded.  Another 
writer  is  even  more  scathing,  and  describes  the  statues  as  the 
“  ugliest  conglomeration  of  decorative  atrocities  ”  ever  com 
structed.  He  thinks  that  we  are  suffering  from  atavism,  and 
reverting  to  the  stone  age. 

*  *  * 

Artificial  Elowers  in  Dublin  Museum. — A  correspondent  in 
the  “  Irish  Times  ”  discusses  the  question  of  utilising  marine 
shells  for  the  purpose  of  making  artificial  flowers  of  Dahlias, 
Apnle  Blossoms,  and  other  flowers.  He  says  that  they  may  be 
made  to  assume  a  fanciful  approximation  of  these  flowers,  and 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  artificial  flowers,  though  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  consider  it  art.  The  shells  have  been  collected 
and  selected  with  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in  order  to  match 
them  in  colour,  and  the  result  may  be  beautiful,  though  he 
thinks  that,  the  legitimate  way  of  making  artificial  flowers  is 
to  model  the  petals  in  some  plastic  substance,  such  as  wax. 
These  can  be  made  to  assume  the  exact  forms  of  the  flowers 
they  were  intended  to  represent,  and  that  he  would  consider  a 
more  suitable  way  of  modelling  flowers  for  a  serious  art  museum. 

*  *  •* 

Monograms  or  Initials  on  Fruits. — There  seems  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  in  certain  quarters  a  fashion  is  arising  of  placing  per¬ 
sonal  monograms  or  initials  upon  fruit  to  be  brought  to  table. 
For  instance,  when  an  Apple  is  nearly  ripe,  a  cloth  envelope 
is  made  to  cover  the  fruit  entirely,  and  on  a  suitable  place 
initials  or  a  monogram  are  cut  out  of  the  cloth.  The  portion 
covered  after  some  days  becomes  quite  pale,  while  the  initials 
or  monogram  retain  the  high  colour  of  the  fruit,  whatever 
that  may  be.  Pears  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Another 
method  sometimes  adopted  is  to  cut  out  a  monogram  or  initials 
in  black  paper,  and  paste  this  upon  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  portions  covered  by  the  black  paper  will 
have  become  pale,  while  the  rest  of  the  fruit  retains  its  natural 
colour  of  green,  pink,  rose,  or  red. 


Eldorado  Potatos  at  Spalding. — The  rains  during  the  past 
week  have  wrought  remarkable  changes  in  this  famous  Potato 
the  plots  that  are  being  grown  in  this  district  have  improved 
marvellously,  and  are  now  looking  exceedingly  well.  Wonders 
have  not  yet  ceased  in  connection  with  the  Eldorado.  A  1-oz. 
tuber  which  was  supplied  from  the  Spalding  district  has  pro¬ 
duced  600  plants  in  the  home  counties,  whilst  3^  oz.  which  were 
sold  at  Spalding  are  now  growing  2,000  roots  in  the  South  of 
England.  These  are  facts  which,  startling  as  they  may  appear 
are  very  easy  of  verification. 

*  *  * 

Root  Fungi  in  Orchards.- — Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  samples 
received  by  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee  as  follows: — “The 
specimens  were  pieces  of  bark  of  an  Apple  tree,  from  near 
Bristol,  permeated  with  mycelium.  The  fungus  normally  pro¬ 
ceeds  fiom  decaying  wood  in  the  soil,  as  Pholiota  squarrosa. 

1  here  is  no  known  method  of  saving  the  trees.  If  the  roots  are 
only  slightly  attacked,  they  may  be  cleaned  and  pruned,  then 
washed  with  some  fungicide.  Infected  trees  in  an  orchard 
shouM  be  trenched  round,  the  soil  cast  up,  sterilised,  and  all 
old  wood  burnt.  All  toadstools  in  orchards  should  be  thoroudilv 
destroyed  in  the  young  state.” 

*  *  * 

A  New  Park  at  Bltth,  Northumberland,  for  which  the 
ground  was  given  by  Lord  Ridley,  was  opened  on  the  27th  ult 
The  park  has  been  prettily  laid  out,  and  includes  a  lake,  a 
bowling-green,  and  a  bandstand.  Lord  Ridley  opened  the  orates 
m  the  presence  of  some  8,000  people,  with  a  gold  key  presented 
to  him  by  Blyth  Town  Council.  He  said  he  had  had  much 
pleasure  m  giving  to  the  people  that  ground  for  ever  in  order 
that,  they  might  have  something  more  attractive  to  view  than 
the  prospect  afforded  by  the  railway  embankments  all  around. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  Blyth  might  become  a  seaside 
^residential  place,  but  the  development  of  shipping  facilities 
had  prevented  that. 

*  *  * 

M  ILL  OF  THE  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wollev- 
TTi  ’  ^ ’  tester,  M.A.,  J.P.,  assistant-master  of 

Eton  College  for  28  years,  and  well  known  as  a  horticulturist 
: laving  won  the  Jubilee  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  who  died  on  June  14th  last,  aged  78  years,  son  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Wolley-Dod,  of  Beeston,  Notts,  left  estate  of  the  gross 
value  of  £47,632  16s.  2d.,  including  personalty  of  the  net  value 
if  £33,801  11s.  2d.  The  testator  bequeathed  £100  each  to  his 
outler  (Thomas  Thelwall),  his  gamekeeper  (Thos.  Jones),  and 
his  gardener  (George  Edwards),  if  respectively  in  his  employ  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  and  he  left  his  estate  in  Derby  upon 
trust  to  bis  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  Lucy  Wolley-Dod. 

*  *  * 

Scholars  and  Plant  Growing  at  Preston. — This  year  a 
scheme  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  by  scholars  at  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  Preston  was  inaugurated  by  the  Preston 
and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  lecturers  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  schools  giving 
instruction  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  plants.  One  of  the 
lecturers,  Mr.  Wood,  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the  progress  made 
at  some  of  the  schools.  In  order  to  still  further  encourage  the 
children,  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Craven)  has  offered  a  silver 
championship  shield  to  be  suitably  inscribed  and  mounted  on  a 
polished  oak  stand.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  society.  Scholars  attending  thirty-four  schools 
will  attend  the  show  on  the  second  day.  The  competitors  will 
have  a  iirivate  view  on  the  evening  of  the  opening  day. 

*  *  * 

Edgb aston  Botanical  Gardens. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  institution  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  when  the 
secretary,  Professor  Hillhouse,  mentioned  that  several  very 
important  alterations  had  been  completed  since  the  annual 
meeting  last  year.  He  said  that  the  committee  were  raising  a 
horticultural  fund,  which  it  was  hoped  would  amount  to  £2,000, 
of  which  sum  £1,370  had  already  been  promised.  The  object 
of  this  fund  was  to  carry  out  some  very  essential  work  that  was 
needed.  The  Water  Lily  house  had  been  in  a  bad  state  of 
decay,  and  had  been  re-erected  upon  the  same  walls.  The 
Rosery,  which  was  quite  worn  out,  had  been  remade  upon  old- 
fashioned  lines.  A  broad  herbaceous  border  had  also  been 
made  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhododendron  ground. 
Other  improvements  were  in  contemplation,  but  that  would 
depend  upon  the  finances,  and  he  appealed  to  the  members  to 
aid  them  with  practical  help.  After  the  re-election  of  officers 
and  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  in¬ 
spect  the  improvements. 
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A  Large  Orange. — A  grower  at  Bradin  River,  Konga,  South, 
Atrica,  lias  grown  an  Orange  12m.  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
91bs. 

*  *  * 

A  Chestnut  Diet. — There  are  many  districts  in  Italy  and 
Spain  where  the  Chestnut  takes  the  place  of  oats,  rye,  and  rice. 
Chestnut  groves  are  abundant  in  all  the  mountain  districts  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  season  of  Chestnut  gathering  is  the 
harvest  festival  of  those  countries.  In  the  old  times  Chestnuts 
were  the  common  ration  provided  for  the  soldier,  and  when 
there  was  a  probability  that  a  castle  was  likely  to  be  Jbesieged, 
out  went  the  soldiers  and  laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  stores 
of  Chestnuts  within  easy  reach.  Chestnuts  in  Italy,  dourra  in 
Egypt,  Sweet  Potatos  in  many  inland  districts  in  Africa, 
Bananas,  Raisins,  Dates,  and  Figs  almost  everywhere  in  the 
tropics,  wheat  in  the  temperate  zones — these  are  staples  where 
meat  is  a  luxury. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Tomatos  not  Colouring. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paiper  if  the  enclosed  Tomatos  are  affected  with  disease  % 
If  so,  will  it  be  safe  for  me  to  use  any  of  them,  as  I  have  over 
200  lbs.  hanging.  Can  you  tell*  me  the  probable  cause  if 
diseased?  Thanking  yon  in  anticipation!.  (Anxious.) 

Your  Tomatos  are  evidently  affected  with  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  bacterial  disease,  that  is  they  have  been  attacked  by 
microscopic  vegetable  organisms  known  as  bacteria.  These  have 
probably  been  in  the  soil  or  else  introduced  by  water.  As  they 
are  like  the  Tomatos  themselves,  merely  vegetable  organisms,  we 
scarcely  imagine  that  they  could  be  detrimental  to  health.  The 
appearance  of  the  Tomatos,  however,  or  at  least*  Die  worst  of 
thiean,  is  against  their  being  used  at  tablet  What  you  should 
do,  therefore,  is  to  pick  off  and  burn  all  the  worst  of  them.  The 
others  may  colour  up  sufficiently  Ito  be  of  service.  The  ideal 
against  the  use  of  the  worst  samples  is  that  the  flavour  would  be 
inferior,  thus  rendering  them  useless,  at  least  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses.  There  can  be  no  danger,  however,  of  using  the  best  of 
them  for  culinary  purposes,  remembering  always  that  those  badly 
affected  lack  both  colour  and  the  natural  flavour,  and  should 
be  discarded.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  bacteria  may  have 
entered  by  the  decaying  -style  while  the  atmosphere  was*  kept  in 
a  moist  and  saturated  condition. 

Delphiniums  Flowering  a  Second  Time. 

I  understand  that  Delphiniums  can  be  flowered  a  second  time 
by  giving  them  -some  particular  D'eatiment.  Any  instructions 
you  might  give  would  be  thankfully  received.  (W.  M.) 

Some  varieties  of  Delphinium  are  more  ready  to  flower  a. 
second  time  than  others.  Seedlings  etre  usually  easily  induced 
to  flower  a  second  time.  As  soon  as  the  first*  flowering  stems  have 
gone  out  of  bloom,  they  Should  be  cut  down  and  the  plants  well 
watered  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry  *a*t  the  time.  The  seoond 
flowering  is  the  result  of  a  second  growth  made  e*£?rly  in.  the  season, 
and  that  applies  to  seedlings*  which  are  usually  of  small  size  and 
have  not  fully  occupied  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  several  varieties  which  are  more  inclined  to  behave  in  this 
vay  than  others.  This  would  include  the  dwarf  growing  Azurea. 
Lou  could  at  the  s-atoxe  time,  when  cutting  it  down,  mulch  the 
ground  with  short  manure  or  oocoaaiut  fibre,  to*  retain  the 
moisture.  If  after  -this  we  get  much  rain,  this  extra  trouble 
would  be  unnecessary. 

Onions  and  the  Maggot, 

Tlie  rnaggit  has  been*  very  bad  this  year,  ana  our  Onions*  have 
een  badly  damaged.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dea-1  with 
*iem.  Could  you  suggest  any  remedy  ?  (Allium.) 

©move  the  bulbs  with  drooping  leaves,  giving  an  indication  of 
a  +v  ’  al-n  Jna^e  sure  a,ll|l  destroy  them  with  the  young  maggots, 
is  will  help  to  prevent  trouble  in  the  future.  The  remain¬ 


ing  healthy  plants  should  have  frequent  good  soakings  of  water. 
Liquid  manure  water  may  also*  be  given  at  intervals,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  guano  or  blood  manure.  These  three  manures 
furnish  the  Onions  with  a  ready  supply  of  nitrogen,  which 
stimulates  the  plants  to  vegetative  growth.'  The  chief  difficulty 
with  Onions  in  the  early  stages  is  that  the  grub  usually  kills 
the  plant,  as  the  laijter  has  yet  no*  reserve.  Later  in*  the  season, 
when  the  plants  have  attained  some  size,  they  may  be  attacked 
with  maggots  without  showing  very  much  i'll  effect.  Another 
year  you  could  commence  earlier.  Should  the  weather  be  in¬ 
clined  to  be  wet,  you  need  only  apply  the  manures  above*  named, 
giving  them  alternate  doses,  erring  on  the  weak  side  rather  than 
the  sitrong.  Soon  after  germination  the  plants  are  more  in  need 
°'f  nitrogen  than  later  on.,  but  by  commencing  early,  and  making 
suie  Diat  they  are  kept  moist  at  the  roots,  and  furnished  with 
the  necessary  stimulants,  you  should  be  able  to  get  better  Onions 
than  any  attempt  you  can  now  make*  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  season.  If  you  know  how  t-o  make  petroleum  emulsion,  you 
could  syringe  the  Onions  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  that  would  help  to  keep  the 
fly  at  bay,  as  it  dislikes  the  smell  of  the  oil. 

A  Succession  of  Carnations. 

Our  Carnations  have  flowered  splendidly  this  year  but  they 
have  been  of  very  short  duration.  Is  there  any  means  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  display  in  dry  seasons,  so  as  to  give  us  a  supply  of 
cut  flowers?  (J.  P.) 

For  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers 
it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings 
annually,  as  seedlings  give  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers  over 
a  longer  period  than  those  which  have  been  raised  from  layers. 
The  plan  is  to  raise  them  fairly  early  in  the  season,  and  plant 
them  out  in  beds  of  well-j)repared  soil  which  has  been  pre- 
viously  manured.  These  make  vigorous  growth  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  next  year  form  large  branching  tufts  with  numerous 
stems,  giving  a  profusion  of  flowers  over  a  long  period.  These 
should  be  planted  at  least  15  in.  apart  every  way,  and  if  you 
have  plenty  of  ground  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  them 
even  more,  as  the  plants  are  capable  of  making  a  great  amount 
of  growth  when  planted  out  early  the  previous  summer.  You 
should  take  the  precaution  of  getting  a  good  strain  of  seed, 
and  for  cut  flower  purposes  a  large  number  of  them  will  be 
almost  as  good  as  named  varieties  for  ordinary  decoration. 
Vegetables  for  Exhibition. 

I  had  a  fine  lot  of  vegetables  at  our  flower  show  here,  and 
some  of  them  were  much  larger  than  those  on  the  first-prize 
stand,  yet  I  failed  to  get  a  prize.  Could  you  give  me  any 
reason  for  this  failure?  Several  gardeners  thought  I  should 
have  been  first.  (Brassica.) 

As  you  state  that  some  of  your  vegetables  were  of  large 
size,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  yon  laid  stress  upon  the 
large  ones,  when  you  might  have  done  better  by  selecting  those 
that  would  match  one  another  for  size.  For  instance,  large 
Cabbages  are  not  desirable.  Moderate-sized  specimens,  if 
shapely  and  firm,  would  be  much  more  telling  than  very  large 
and  coarse  cabbages  for  table  use  or  exhibition  purposes.  Beet 
should  not  be  very  large;  Carrots  and  Parsnips  are  usually 
admissible,  even  of  the  largest  size,  but  the  principal  points 
are  that  they  should  be  of  even  size,  and  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean  on  the  skin.  In  like  manner,  you  should  select  Potatos 
of  as  nearly  one  size  as  possible.  The  dressing  of  these 
and  various  other  vegetables  should  be  done  with  a  cloth 
rather  than  a  brush,  so  as  to  avoid  bruising  the  skin  in  any 
way,  as  this  tends  in  a  short  time  to  discolour  the,  same. 
By  making  notes  at  exhibitions  of  first-prize  lots  of  vegetables, 
and  seeking  to  make  your  specimens  similar,  you  may  in  a 
short  time  rival,  or  even  excel,  the  winning  exhibitors.  Speci¬ 
mens  with  small  defects  should  not  be  admitted  in  dishes  of 
vegetables,  as  the  judges  are  always  on  the  outlook  for  such, 
even  if  carefully  hidden  by  the  exhibitor. 

Propagating  Pinks. 

Our  Pinks  flowered  fairly  well,  but  they  did  better  last  year, 
when  the  plants  were  not  so  large.  The  clumps  are  getting 
somewhat  open  in  the  centre,  and  I  think  that  young  plants 
would  be  better.  Would  cuttings  be  the  best  plan  at  this 
season?  (D.  D.  R.) 

Different  cultivators  have  their  own  particular  notions  and 
favourite  plan  of  propagating  Pinks,  and  while  some  growers 
raise  them  entirely  from  cuttings,  others  cannot  succeed  in 
this  way,  and  resort  to  layering,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
Carnations.  It  is  now  fairly  late  in  the  season  for  taking  cut¬ 
tings,  and  unless  you  want  a  very  large  number  of  plants  you 
should  layer  the  best  of  the  shoots  on  the  old  plants.  A  layer 
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may  be  rooted  and  the  young  plants  grown  to  some  size  much 
more  quickly  than  if  from  cuttings.  You  should  make  a  point 
of  propagating  Pinks  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  large 
blooms,  at  least.  In  June  you  could  take  cuttings  and  insert 
them  on  a  slight  hotbed  made  up  in  a  cold  frame  ;  that  is,  you 
could  put  about  10  in.  or  12  in.  of  fermenting  manure  into  a 
cold  frame,  tread  it  down  firmly,  and  then  place  a  layer  of 
4  in.  of  soil  on  the  surface  of  this.  Make  the  soil  firm,  and 
insert  the  cuttings  in  it  rather  thickly.  If  done  in  June,  they 
should  be  rooted  and  ready  to  plant  out  about  the  middle  of 
July.  If  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive  them,  they  could  be 
put  in  their  permanent  positions  then,  but,  if  space  cannot 
be  obtained  for  them  at  that  time,  they  could  be  planted  out 
in  nursery  lines  about  4  in.  or  6  in.  apart,  so  that  the  young 
plants  can  branch  out  and  become  bushy  before  autumn.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  they  can  then  be  transferred  to 
their  permanent  positions,  so  that  they  can  become  estab¬ 
lished  before  winter.  Your  best  plan  at  present  would  be  to 
layer  some  of  the  best  of  the  cuttings  and  get  as  strong  plants 
as  you  can  before  autumn. 

Propagating  Crimson  Rambler  Roses. 

Would  Crimson  Rambler  succeed  better  on  its  own  roots  than 
on  the  Brier,  as  I  have  some  stocks  of  the  latter,  but  am  doubt¬ 
ful  how  this  rose  would  succeed  on  it?  (A.  C.) 

It  is  not  the  usual  custom  to  work  the  Rambler  Roses  on  the 
ordinary  Brier  stock.  The  best  plan  is  to  bud  them  on  the  De 
la  Griff erae  stock.  The  latter  is  a  strong-growing  Rose  that  has 
been  proved  suitable  for  strong  growing,  or  Rambler  Roses 
generally,  and,  provided  you  have  none  of  this  stock,  you  might 
strike  some  cuttings  so  as  to  try  how  the  plant  would  succeed 
on  its  own  roots.  Crimson  Rambler  is  of  strong  constitution, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  grown  upon  its  own 
roots.  If  you  require  large  numbers  of  Rambler  Roses  for 
planting  out  in  various  situations  in  the  garden  and  grounds  it 
might  be  worth  your  while  to  get  some  stocks  that  are  known  to 
bo 'suitable  for  strong-growing  Roses.  We  would  advise  you  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  Rosa  rugosa.,  which  has  been  found  a  useful  stoc.c 
for  this  class  of  Roses.  In  case  you  wish  to  produce  standard 
Ramblers,  the  plan  is  to  grow  on  seedlings  of  Rosa  rugosa  for 
one  year,  and  then  cut  down  the  seedlings  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground  in  March.  These  seedlings  then  throw 
up  strong  stems,  some  of  which  will  be  ready  for  budding  the 
first  year,  and  weaker  specimens  should  be  strong  enough  the 
second  year.  It  is  only  recently  that  this  Japanese  Rose  has 
.been  discovered  as  a  suitable  stock  for  Rambler  Roses,  and 
being  easily  raised  from  seeds,  it  would  be  worth  your  while 
providing  yourself  with  a  bed  of  seedlings  as  stocks  for  Ram¬ 
bler  Roses. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(D.  Rodger.)  1,  Astrantia  major;  2,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora  ;  3, 
Lysimachia  punctata;  4,  Campanula  bononiensis  alba;  5, 
Anthemis  tinctoria  Mrs.  H.  T.  Brooks  ;  6,  Trachelium  caeru- 
1  ph tii  ;  7,  Celsia  arcturus  ;  8,  Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata ;  9, 
Rose  appears  to  be  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  is  not  a  typical  example. 
— (W.  D.)  1,  Lythrum  Salicaria ;  2,  Galega  oflhcinalis  alba;  3. 
Stachys  coccinea  ;  4,  Linaria  purpurea  ;  5,  Eryngium  planum.— 
(M.  C.)  1,  Cattleya  gaskelliana ;  2,  Cypripedium  Stonei ;  3, 
Oncidium  praetextum. — (B.  J.  R.)  1,  Spiraea  japonica  alba  ; 

2,  Spiraea  Douglasii  ;  3,  Euonymus  japonicus  albo-marginatus  ; 

4,  Achillea  Ageratum ;  5,  Phygelius  capensis ;  6,  Lonicera 

japonica  aureo-reticulata ;  7,  Symphoricarpus  orbiculatus  vane- 
gatus. — (A.  J,  R.)  1,  Stachys  sylvatica  ;  2,  Stachys  geimanica  , 

3,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora;  4,  Pentstemon  barbatus  ;  5,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  carinatum  var.  ;  6,  Malva  moschata  alba. — (T.  H.  M.) 
1,  Begonia  glaucophylla  splendens ;  2,  a  garden  variety  of 
Croton;  3,  Celsia  arcturus;  4,  Phyllanthus  atropurpureus ; 

5,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles. — (A.  T.  R.)  1,  Alyssum 
argenteum  ;  2,  Alyssum  maritimum  ;  3,  Malcolmia  maritima  , 

4,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  ;  5,  Lilium  pardalinum.  — (E.  A.  S.) 
1,  Coronilla  iberica ;  2,  Dianthus  deltoides  albus ;  3,  Digitalis 
ambigua;  4,  Sedum  Telephium  ;  5,  Vinca  major  variegata  ;  6, 
Veronica  Traversii ;  7,  Mentha  rotundifolia  variegata. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Buckingham  Palace  Gardens. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  gardens 
at  Buckingham  Palace  were  not-  maintained 
in  a  condition  to  supply  flowers  for  Royal  re¬ 
quirements.  Even  the  large  conservatory 
was  occupied  by  ordinary  greenhouse  plants 


■of  an  evergreen  character,  and  no  attempt  at 
floral  display  or  for  the  production  of  out 
flowers-  was  made.  Plants  and  flowers,  re-- 
quired  for  decorative  purposes  were  usually 
brought  up  from  Frogmore.  This  is  now 
being  gradually  altered.  In,  the  grounds'  a 
wild  garden  is  being  formed  by  the,  planting 
of  groups  or  masses  of  flowering  plants  in 
suitable  situations  along  the  western  boun¬ 
dary.  The  glass  is  also  being  increased  with 
'the  object,  of  cultivating  a.  greater  variety  of 
flowers.  Even  in  the  area  exposed  to  the 
public  outside  the  Palace  a  more  lively 
attempt  is  being  made  at  flower  gardening, 
so  that  the  glories  of  the  old  Palace,  are  being 
revived  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

Cape  Fig-Wort. 

The  above  plant,  though  beautiful  ini  itself 
and  sufficiently  hardy  to.  merit  cultivationi 
wherever  it  can  be  grown,  is  rarely  met  with 
in  gardens  at  the  present  time,  although  in¬ 
troduced  in  1855.  Many  people  are  under 
the  impression:  that  it  is  insufficiently  hardy 
to  merit  cultivation;  in,  the  open  air,  but  we 
note  that  some  of  those  who  do  attempt  it® 
cultivation  prevent  it  from  flowering,  even 
under  favourable  circumstances,  by  cutting, 
.down  the  leafy,  flowerless  shoots  in.  the 
autumn,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain 
and  thus  be  well  advanced  to  the  flowering 
stage  the  following  year.  Those  shoots 
which  carry  leaves  in  the  autumn  are  more 
likely  to  flower  well  than  young  shoots  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  base;  of  the  plant  in  spring. 
The  cultivation,  of  the  plant  is  discussed  in 
“Flora  and  Sylva.”  for  August.  Those 
shoots  that  persist  through  the  winter  com¬ 
mence'  flowering  in  June  or  July,  and  other 
shoots  keep,  up  the  display  till  September  or 
October.  Even  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland, 
it  is  in  full  bloom  by  August,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  very  favourite  subject  for  exhibition 
purposes  in  stands  of  herbaceous;  plants. 
The  leaves  left  on  the  plant  during  the 
winter  are  able  to  endure  low  temperatures 
under  the'shelter  of  a  south  aspect  wall  with¬ 
out  any  other  protection  or  attention,.  The 
plant  is  allied  to  Scrophularia,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name  of  Fig-Wort,  but  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to;  Pentstemon,  some  species  of 
which  it  closely  resembles  in,  its  tubular  and 
slightly  curved,  crimson,  flowers.  The  writer 
of  tire  article  in  question  speaks  of  planting 
it  at  the  foot  of  a-  warm  wall,  or  even  train¬ 
ing  the  stems  upon  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  the  plant  would  give  much  greater  satis¬ 
faction  if  placed,  under  such  conditions,  as 
the  shelter-  of  a  wall  enables  the  plant  to 
make  the  best  of  the  sunshine  early  in 
summer,  as  well  as  late  in  autumn,  so  that 
the  wood  gets'  well  ripened.  It  is  really  a 
shrub,  and  when  placed  under  the  advantage 
of  a  wall  maintains  itself  in  flowering  condi¬ 
tion.  We  may  also  remind  our  readers  that 
the  common  Hydrangea-  may  live  outside 
without  protection  in  many  places,  hut 


where  it  gets  killed  down  in  winter,  it  fails 
to  flower  during  the  course  of  the  coming 
season.  That  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  Cape  Fig-Wort-,  which  comes  from  South 
Africa.,  where  the  climate  is  warmer  than 
ours.  _0_ 

Autumn  Rose  Shows 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in.  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  Rose  Society,  has 
again  organised  an  autumn  show  for  the 
queen  of  flowers,  offering  prizes  in  twenty- 
one  classes.  This  is  not  an  innovation  en¬ 
tirely,  as  the  society  had  a  similar-  shew  last 
year,  but-  they  seem  inclined  to  encourage 
the  production  of  blossom  in  autumn.  The 
numerous  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  put  into  com¬ 
merce  during  the  past  ten  years  may  to  a 
large  extent  be  responsible  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  an  autumn,  Rose  show.  Wei  have 
seen  good  displays  of  Roses  in;  the  first  or 
second  week  of  September  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  blooms  in  this  instance  may  have 
been  the  result  of  late  flowering,  or  the 
ordinary  production  of  autumn  blooms ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  have  been 
obtained  from  maiden  plants  budded  during 
the  same  season.  The  R.H.S.  -Show  is;  to  be 
held  on  September  20th  in  thei  new  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Westminster.  Medals  and  silver 
cups  at  the  discretion  of  the  council  and  on 
the  recomin en elation  of  the  judges  are  offered 
for  thirty-six  blooms  of  as  many  varieties, 
eighteen  blooms,  and  twelve  blooms  ;  twelve 
blooms  of  any  one  Rose  in  vase,  for  thirty- 
six  varieties  of  garden  or  decorative  Rosies, 
and  for  a  group,  of  Roses.  A  Gold  Medal,  or 
Card  of  Commendation,  is  offered  for  new 
seedling  Roses.  A  piece  of  plate  is  offered 
for  a  bowl  of  China  Roses.  Six  of  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  silver  medals  will 
be  awarded  to  nurserymen  -and  amateurs  for 
the  best  Hybrid  Tea.,  Tea,  or  Noisette. 
Money  prizes  are  offered  in  the'  remaining 
classes. 

Technical  Instruction  in  Essex. 

The  report  and  handbook  of  the  Essex 
Education  Committee  for  1903  is  now  on  our 
table,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation.  for  all  concerned  with  technical 
education  in  that  county.  It  gives  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee, 
staff  teachers,  subjects  of  instruction,  particu¬ 
lars  of  classes  held  at  the  County  Labora¬ 
tories,  list  of  field  experiments  in  Essex,  par¬ 
ticulars  of  chemical,  botanical,  and  entomo¬ 
logical  reports,  rules  for  the  guidance  of  local 
secretaries  and  teachers,  list,  of  teachers  quali¬ 
fied  to  take  classes  for  local  committees,  and 
various  other  subjects.  Besides  the  local 
classes  and  lectures  in  the  county,  there  are 
courses  for  horticulture,  dairying  and  agri¬ 
culture,  including,  of  course,  chemistry  of 
soils  at  the  central  school  in  Chelmsford. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas,  M.A., 
County  Office®,  Chelmsford. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Much,  care  and  attention  will  now  have  to  be  bestowed  on 
many  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  ensure 
a  continuous  supply  of  the  best  vegetables  during  winter'  and 
spring.  Very  many  things  will  have  to  bei  sown  at  frequent 
intervals!,  timely  thinned,  and  in  many  cases  the  surplus  plants 
should  be  replanted  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  parts 
of  the  garden.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  lay  down  anything 
like  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  date  of  sowing,  even,  in  any 
■one  given  district,  so  very  much  depends  on  the  soil  one 
has  to  deal  with  and  the  climatic  conditions,  and  this  also* 
applies  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  one  resides1.  To 
ensure  success  the  safest  plan  is  to  make  several  small  sowings 
at  intervals  of  .about  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the 
demands  likely  to  be  made  on  one’s  resources.  Another  very 
important  item  in  relation  to  high  class  kitchen  garden  pro¬ 
ductions  is  the  selection  of  varieties,  and  in  all  cases  money  is 
well  spent  in  procuring  the  very  best  and  most  reliable. 

Tidiness.  —Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  possible  from  lack 
of  labour  to  keep  this  branch  of  gardening  in  such  a  pleasing 
condition  aisi  it  deserves,  and  unquestionably  it  is  principally 
owing  to  this  that  the  kitchen  garden  is  looked  upon  merely 
as  a  necessity  instead  of  being  as  interesting  as  other  parts. 
All  crops  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  duty  should  be 
cleared  from  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  and  taken  away 
to  the  yard  set  apart  for  all  kinds  of  rubbish.  No  weeds 
should  be  allowed  to  seed,  and  when  from  any  cause  they  are 
anything  like  approaching  this  stage  they  should  be  cleared 
off  and  burned,  and  every  piece  of  ground  made  tidy. 

Celery.-— Continue  to  earth  up  and  blanch  the  earlier  plant¬ 
ings  of  these,  but  before  doing  so  be  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  roots  are  made  thoroughly  moist.  Remove  all  suckers 
and  split  leaves,  and  place  a  good  dressing  of  soot  round  the 
base  of  the  plant.  The  earthing  up  is  best  performed  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  plants  are  quite  diy,  and,  if 
possible,  three  pairs  of  hands  should  be  employed,  two  for 
breaking  up  finely  and  adding  the  soil,  and  the  other  for 
pressing  it  firmly  about  the  plants.  Never  add  too  much  soil 
at  one  time,  especially  so  on  stiff  heavy  land,  or  the  yo-ung 
leaves  are  likely  to  become  crippled  and  spoiled.  The  later 
batches  are  now  growing  away  freely ;  these  will  require 
abundance  of  moisture,  both  clear  and  liquid  manure  water, 
at  the  root*  and  in  dry  weather  good  drenchings  overhead 
will  benefit  them  much.  Frequent  dustings  of  soot  over  .the 
foliage  should  be  given  in  early  morning,  which  does  much  to 
prevent  tire  Celery  fly  laying  its  eggs',  but  is  of  little  use  after 
this  has  once  been  done,  and  it  frequently  does  much  damage 
twice  during  the  year,  when  the  plants  are  quite  young,  and 
again  in  the  autumn ;  as  most  people  will  remember,  last  year 
it  was  exceptionally  bad. 

Leeks. — These  should  also  be  earthed  up  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  before  the  plants  become  too  large,  otherwise  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  length  of  blanch. 

Cardoons. —  These  will  require  liberal  feeding  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  moisture  at  the  root.  They  take  a  considerable  time 
to  become  perfectly  blanched,  without  which  they  are  of  little 
use.  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  first  binding  brown  paper 
round  them,  then  hay  bands,  and  finally  add  plenty  of  soil. 

Seakale. — Ply  the  hoe  frequently  through  the  rows,  and  in 
showery  weather  apply  a,  dressing  of  patient  vegetable  manure, 
doing  everything  to  encourage  good  strong  crowns.  Gene¬ 
rally  this  crop  promises  well  for  next  year’s  supply. 

Cucumbers. —  Sow  «oed  of  a  good  free  bearing  winter  variety, 
singly,  in  small  60  pots,  and  raise  in  a  gentle  heat.  These 


should  be  grown  along  as  sturdily  as  possible,  near  the  glas>, 
and  planted  out  in  the  Cucumber  house  when  ready.  Plants 
raised  and  properly  treated  at  this  season  should  continue  to 
give  good  returns  till  mid-winter. 

Tomatos  should  alsoi  be  sown  for  winter  use’.  I  know  of 
no  better  variety  than  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty. 

E. -Beckett. 

Aldenbam  House  Gardens',  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. —  As1  these  go  out  of  flower  the  amount  of 
water  should  be  lessened,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
position  in  the  open  to  ripen  the  young  wood.  When  this  has 
■become  of  a  nut-brown  hue,  cut  the  plants  down  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  point  at  which  the  shoot  started  from  the  old 
wood,  or  if  the  plants  are  only  one  year  old,  then  cut  each 
growth  nearly  to  the  maim  stem.  Cuttings'  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots;  root  readily  if  inserted  round  the  sides  of  3|-in.  pots 
filled  with  a  sweet,  sandy  compost  of  loam  and  leaf -soil.  Place 
in  a  frame  that  is  aired  daily  to  exclude  damp1,  and  when,  well 
rooted  pot  off  singly.  ’Where  it  is  intended  to  again  grow  on 
the  old  plants1,  they  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  partially- 
shaded  spot  in  the  open"  for  -two  or  three  weeds’  rest.  Shake 
out  most  of  the  old  soil  from  among  the  roots,  and  after 
pruning  back  the  stoutest  of  the  roots,  repot  into  as  small  pots 
as  they  can  conveniently  be  got  into.  The  plants  should  then 
be  placed  in,  a,  cold  frame  and  encouraged  to  grow  by  syringing 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  by  closing  the  lights  early  in  the 
afternoon.  A  suitable  compost  for  this  type  of  Pelargonium 
consists  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of 
decayed  manure,  with  plenty  of  road  or  river  sand  added. 

Lachenalias. — This  South  African  bulbous  plant  ranks  high 
among  greenhouse  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  As;  regards' t  he  time  for  potting  up  the  bulbs,  much 
depends  upon  when  they  arei  wanted  to'  flower.  In  gardens 
where  large  numbers  are  grown:,  it  is  well  to  prolong  the  season 
of  flowering  by  potting  up’  a  dozen,  or  two  of  pots  at  intervals 
of  ten  days ;  the  first  batch  may  be  potted  at  once,  and  the 
remaining  bulbs  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool,  in  order  to 
retard  them  until  potted.  Select  only  the  largest  and  best- 
matured  bulbs,  and  place  eight  in  a  6-in.  pot.  The  compost 
we  use  consists:'  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil  and  decayed 
manure,  with  sharp  sand  added.  The  Lachenalia  requires 
abundance  of  water  at,  the  root  when  in  active  growth,  but 
until  this  takesi  place  keep  on1  the  dry  side1.  A  frame  is  a 
suitable  structure  in  which  to  start  them,  and  here  they  may 
remain  until  the  approach  of  frosty  nights',  when  they  must  be 
removed  to  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glass  in  an  airy  greenhouse 
for  tire  winter.  The  apex  of  the  bulb  should  remain  visible 
when,  potted  ;  they  should  not  he  entirely  buried. 

Freesias. —  Precisely  the  same  remarks  as  the  preceding 
apply  to  Freesias,  and  noi  time  should  be  lost,  in  potting  them 
up  if  early  flowers  are  wanted,  for,  like  the  Lachenalias,  these 
bulbs  resent  hard  forcing,  therefore  it  will  be  obvious;  that  early 
potting  is  necessary  if  good  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

Hydrangeas. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings 
of  the  half -ripened  shoots  of  the  current  season’s  growth  for 
producing  strong  young  plants  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse 
next  spring  and  summer.  These  plants  carry  but  one  large 
head  of  blossom  the  first  year,  and,  generally  speaking,  such 
plant's  are  more  useful  for  general  purposes  than  the  older  ones 
that  carry,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  heads.  Insert  the  cuttings 
in  any  light,  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a,  close  and  shaded 
frame  until  rooted,  when  they  may  be  potted  up  singly,  and 
after  re-establishing  them  in  these  potsi,  remove  them  to  a 
light  shelf  in.  the  greenhouse,  where  water  should  gradually, 
be  withheld  for  the  winter  months.  The  species'  H.  bortensis 
contains  many  beautiful  varieties,  and  all  are  worthy  of  this 
mode  of  culture.  II.  paniculata  gTandiflora  also  lends  itself 
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well  to  pot  culture.  The  strongest  cuttings  only  should  be 
taken,  as  these  naturally  produce  the  finest  heads  of  flowers. 

Cyclamen  persicum.—  Fine  plants  carrying  numerous  flowers 
may  be  grown  in  eighteen  months,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  daysi  for  providing  plants 
for  flowering  next  spring  twelve  months.  Prepare  clean  pans 
or  pots,  and  drain  them  well,  then  fill  to  within,  an  inch  of  the 
run  with  finely-sifted  light  soil  of  an  open  character,  press 
fairly  firm,  and  sow  the  seed  evenly,  and  cover  with  f  in.  of  the 
soil.  After  watering  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  cover  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  and  place  on,  a  shelf  in  a  pit  or  warm  greenhouse  to 
germinate.  Subsequent  cultural  details  will  he  dealt,  with  in 
a  later  calendar.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cool  House  Orchids. —  From  the  middle  of  August  until  the 
end  of  September  is  generally  considered  the  best  season  of 
the  year  to  attend  to  the  repotting  requirements  of  most  of  the 
species  included  in  this  division.  In  hot  and  dry  situations  it 
is  well  not  to>  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  commencing  potting 
operations,  but  in  the  cooler  and  moister  positions'  noi  harm 
can  be  done,  providing  the  ordinary  precautions  are  observed 
that  usually  follow  in  the  attention  of  repotted  plants.  The 
sphagnum  moss  used  should,  be  of  the  best  quality  procurable ; 
the  pale  green,  thin  and  long-growing  kinds  are  not,  at  all 
suitable  for  the  cool  house  plants.  Take  care  to  pick  out  all 
weeds,  and  if -not  used  immediately  it  is  picked,  it  should  be 
watered  and  turned  frequently  soi  as  to  keep  it  in  a  growing 
state.  The  peat  and  leaves  should  be  put  ready,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  after  commencing.  A  good  supply  of  Bracken 
roots  should  also  be  chopped  and  put  ready  for1  use.  Care 
must,  be  taken  to  observe  when  chopping  these  roots  that  none 
are  used  that  contain  any  fleishy  or  sappy  matter  in  them.  If 
the  roots  are  not  perfectly  free  of  matter  of  this  kind,  fungus 
will  most  surely  put,  in  an  appearance.  We  take  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  thoroughly  bake  and  dry  the  roots  over  one  of  the 
boilers  before  they  are  required'  for  use.  If  the  leaves  cam  be 
thoroughly  dried,  it  will  do  away  with  a,  lot  of  small  insects  and 
worms  that  occasionally  become  troublesome.  These  items 
may  appear  trifling,  but  they  often  prevent  serious  trouble,  and 
where  valuable  plants  are  being  treated,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken. 

Maedevallias  of  the  large  growing  kinds,  such  as  M.  Veitchii, 
M.  ignea,  the  numerous  varieties  of  M.  harryana,  the  -thick- 
foliage  section  of  the  M.  leontoglossa  class,  and  many  of  the 
hybrids  should  be  now  overhauled.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
repot  the  plants  if  there  is  ample  room  in  the  pots  and  the 
compost  in  good  condition,  but  all  dead  leaf-bracts  and  decay¬ 
ing  material  -should  be  removed.  Where  plants  have  become 
hollow  through  loss  of  leaves  in  the  centre,  the  plants  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  clear  asi  much  of  the  old  compost  as 
is  desirable  from  about  the  roots,  and  divide  the  plants  to-  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  them  suitable  for  placing  together  again 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot.  The  pots  used  should  be  cleaned!  and 
filled  to  about  one-half  their  depth  with  the  Bracken  roots. 

Tlie  most  suitable  compost  we  find  is  one-third  each .  of 
chopped  sphagnum,  peat,  and  partly  decayed  leaves,  with 
sufficient  rough  sand  added  to-  render  the  co-mpo-st  open  and 
porous.  Pres®  moderately  firm  and  cover  the  surface  of  the 
compost-  with  a  good  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum.  Water 
sufficient  to  wet,  the  compost-  through  with  ra-in  water  ;  after 
only  sufficient  moisture  will  be  necessary  to1  keep  the-  surface 
moss  in  a  growing  state.  Odont-oglossum  cri  spurn  has  now  be¬ 
come  -so  popular  that  the  plants  generally  are  much  bettei 
cultivated  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  There  aie  cer¬ 
tainly  no  plants  that,  are  so*  tractable  to  cultivation  when  theii 
requirements  are  understood  and  provided.  The  remarks  I 
have  made  above  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sum,  but  care  must,  be  observed!  to  use  the  material  in  a,  coarser 
Oi’  larger  -state  in  the  repotting  of  large  specimens.  .  Unless 
the  material  is  made  fairly  firm  about  the  roots  a  difficulty 


will  be  found  in.  getting  the  surface  moss  to  grow  in  a  sat-is- 
factory  manner.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to  at  least  onediall' 
their  depth  with  Bracken  Fern  roots.  II.  J. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — The  last  crop1  for  the  year  should  have  been 
planted  ere  this',  and  it  depends  largely  on  the  -weather  during 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  weeks  a-s  to  whether  the  crop  will  be  a 
success  or  not.  We  already  note  the  days  are  shortening, 
which  means  a  less  amount  of  sunshine,  therefore  give  the 
plants-  every  encouragement  to  reach  -their  allotted  space  by 
husbanding  the  sun-heat  a  little  earlier  each  da-y  from  now  on¬ 
wards,  and  keep'  thei  syringe  well  amongst  th-e  foliage  to  ward 
off  red  spider.  Secure  the  growths  bo  the  trellis  every  other 
day  to  prevent  the  bine  getting  crippled,  and  pinch  the  lowest 
laterals  so  t-ha-t  secondary  ones  may  come  into  flower 
at  the  same  time  as  those  further  up  the  Vine,  a-nd 
-stop  'the  leader  a-bout  nine  inches  from  thei  top.  Attend 
to  the  pollination  of  the  fl-owersi  on  succession  plants  as 
they  expand,  reducing  the  number  when  set  to  three  or  four 
fruits  to  a  plant-,  and  from  then  until  the  fruit  shows  signs  of 
ripening,  ply  the  syringe  once  or  twice  daily  according  to  the 
weather,  and  feed  frequently  with  manurial  waterings,  keep¬ 
ing  it  away  from  thei  base!  of  the  plant,  and  maintaining  a 
night  temperature  of  70  degrees. 

Orchard  House. — Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  time  to  repot 
the  -early  trees  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries,  some 
doing  it  in  early  August,  while  others  defer  it  until  October, 
just  before  the  leaves  begin  to'  fall.  In  performing  the  work 
now  much  care  is  necessary,  especially  if  much  reduction  of 
the  ball  is  required,  and  the  trees  must  be  daily  shaded  for  a 
few  hours  for  a,  week  or  more  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  with 
plenty  of  overhead  moisture  until  the  trees  get  hold  of  the 
new  soil ;  whilei  potting  at  the  later  period  less  attention  is 
required,  and  as  far  ais  my  experience  goes,  just,  as  satisfactory 
results  follow.  Trees  carrying  fruit  will  take  plentiful  supplies 
of  manuria-l  waterings,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cleared  plunge 
the  pots  outside  and  keep  them  well  syringed  morning  and 
evening  during  dry  weather,  never  allowing  them  to  suffer  for 
water  at  the  root. 

Vineries  that,  are  -emptied  of  fruit  -should  be  syringed  every 
evening  and  the  borders  kept  uniformly  moist,  less  sufficing 
now  than  when  carrying  a  cro-p.  Houses  containing  ripe  grapes 
require  to  he  kept  coo-l  and  airy  to  maintain  -the  berries  plump, 
but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  d-0'  away  with  fire  heat  unless  the  weather 
again  sets,  in1  trop-ica-l ;  just  a  little  circulation  of  warmth  to 
dispel  superfluous  moisture  is  all  -that  is  necessary.  Give  such 
structures  a  good  damping  about  12  o’clock,  this  sufficing  for 
the  day,  and  when  water  a,t  -the  root  becomes  necessary  let  it 
be  done  early  mornings  so  that  too  much  moisture  is  not  about 
when  the  ventilation  is  reduced  for  the  night-  Wasps  are 
already  becoming  a  nuisance,  and  must  be  kept  at  bay  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  ventilators  with  wasp-proof  hexagon,  or  the  bunches 
will  soon  be  disfigured.  Even  when  -one  destroys  all  the  nest-s 
that  can  be  found  within  -a  mile  radius  still  they  come,  which 
makes  one  think  these  -marauders  must  travel  miles  in  search 
of  good  fruit.  Houses  containing  Lady  Downes  will  be  fast 
colouring  and  'should  he  given  abundant  ventilation  during 
bright  -days,  leaving  a  chink  top  and  bottom  about  closing 
time  at  4  p.m.  Keep  Laterals  restricted  or  they  soon  become 
a  tangled  mass  and  shade  -the  principal  leaves  and  prevent  the 
wood  becoming  well  ripened. 

Pot  Vines. — These  should  now  be  standing  outside  against 
a  sunny  wall,  plunging  the  pots  or  covering  them  with  litter 
to  prevent  them  being  parched  at  the  root-  Examine  them  two 
■or  three  time's  bright  days,  and  give  water  when  lequired, 
syringing  the  foliage  towards  5  p.m.,  and  I’estiict  all  lateral 
growth  so  that  the  buds  may  plump  up.  Canes  raised  from 
eyes  this  season,  and  intended  to-  be  cut  back  in  winter  and 
grown  on  another  year  before  fruiting  them,  may,  if  growth 
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has  finished,  be  stood  outside  also,  and  these,  being  in  smaller 
pots,  will  require  abundant  supplies  of  water  until  tine  foliage 
show  signs  of  ripening,  when  less  will  be  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  planted  out.  James  Mayne. 

Bictoon,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Since  writing  my  last  notes  on  the  above  subject  we  have 
been  favoured  in  this  district,  and  I  hope  throughout  the 
country,  with  excellent  rain®,  which  were  badly  needed  after 
the  long  spell  of  drought,  and  vegetation  of  all  classes  ha® 
assumed  a  much  more  pleasing  appearance.  We  may  expect 
now  that  the  shrubberies  will  not  suffer  any  more  this  season 
from  dry  weather,  and  the  general  work  can  proceed  apace. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred1 
at  this  time  of  year,  for  when  weeds  are  allowed  to<  flower  and 
seed  down  they  often  cause  considerable  trouble,  so>  that  they 
should  be  hoed,  up  and  removed  to  the  rubbish  heap-  and  burnt, 
or  Otherwise  destroyed.  Any  summer  pruning  of  individual 
shrubs  whibh  hasi  been  delayed  should  also  be  done  without 
delay.  The  pruning  or  clipping  of  the  various  kinds  of  hedges 
will  also  demand  attention,  if  they  are  to  present  a  neat  and 
tidy  appearance,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  how  this  i®  per¬ 
formed  as  to  what  sort  of  hedges  they  make.  The  pruning 
of  this  kind  of  planting  has ’to  be  carefully  dome  from  the 
outset,  so'  that  a  good  sound!  basis  is  formed  on  which  to  build 
up  the  hedge,  whether  it  be  of  Holly,  Yew,  Privet,  Thorn, 
Laurel,  or  any  of  those  subjects  generally  used  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  often  wished1  to  get  a  hedge  up  to  a  good  height  in  a 
shark  time,  but  if  too  much  growth  is  allowed  to  remain,  this 
seldom  proves  satisfactory,  it  being  far  better  to  prune  closely, 
soi  that  a  short,  thick  growth  is  made,  and  then,  when  it  has 
reached  a  fair  height,  if  kept  closely  clipped,  few  things  in  the 
garden  look  more  pleasing. 

Removing  Hollies. —  If  it  is  desired  to  transplant  any  of 
these,  the  present  month  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  operation, 
choosing  showeay  weather  if  possible.  Before  attempting  to 
remove  Hollies,  the  site  which  it  is  intended  they  shall  occupy 
should  be  well  prepared  by  taking  out  a  hole  to  a  suitable 
depth  and  width,  and  see  that  the  same  is  thoroughly  well 
drained,  for  nothing  resents  excess  of  water  at,  the  roots,  if  it 
cannot  get,  away  easily,  more  than,  these,  so  that  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to'  this..  The  tree,  can  then,  be  lifted 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and  the  size'  of  the  head  must  deter¬ 
mine:  how  large  this' shall  be.  Mat  it  round  tightly,  so  that 
the  soil  remains  moist,  and  very  little  will  then  shake  a, way 
from  the  roots.  As  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  the  correct  position 
in  the  hole,  fill  in.  with  some  of  the  finest  soil  first,  and  after¬ 
wards1  press  the  whole  quite  firmly.  Should  the  weather  be 
warm,  a.  syringing  overhead  will  be  necessaiy  daily,  but  avoid 
applying  too-  much  at,  the  roots. 

The  Catalpas.  —  Both  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and 
flowers,  these  are  among  the  most  ornamental  of  all  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  may  be  considered  by  some  to  be 
not  thoroughly  hardy,  yet  one  seldom  hears  of  them  failing  to 
succeed  in  any  moderately  good:  open  soil.  For  forming 
specimens  in  the  park  or  pleasure  grounds,  the  undermentioned 
are  all  suitable,  and  for  sub-tropical  bedding  they  can,  also  be 
used  with  excellent  results.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  and 
when  once  established  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselvesi, 
little  pruning  being  required. 

The  besitdmowni  variety  is  C.  bignonioides,  which  has  largei, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  produces  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  flower-spikes  from  the  tipsl  of  the  branches.  These 
are  large  individually  and  white  in.  colour,  with  violet  and 
yellow  markings1  running  down  the  throat.  This  is  also  an 
excellent  tree  for  planting  in  towns,  as  it  succeeds,  in  a  smoke¬ 
laden  atmosphere.  The  variety  of  this  named  C.  b.  aurea 
has  beautiful  bright  golden  foliage,  which  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  so  is  the  purple  form  C.  b.  purpurea,  the  young  leaves 


being  an  intense  purple  colour.  Another  good  form  of  this 
is  C.  b.  foliis,  variegatis,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  beauty 
of  its  variegation.  3 

C.  speciosa  differs  considerably  from  C.  bignonioides,  beino- 
more  upright  in  growth,  and  with  pale  green  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  also  more  showy,  being  whiter  and  more  decidedly 
marked.  It  flowers1  earlier  than  the  common  variety,  and  was 
not  introduced  from  the  United  States  until  1879,  whereas  C. 
bignonioides  was  received  in.  this  country  in  1798. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E,  Thatcher. 


Layering  Carnations — Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  Family. 

Now  isi  the  most  suitable  time  for  layering  the  above  Car¬ 
nations.  Plants  that  have  finished  flowering  should  now  be 
layered  without  delay.  The  best  method  is  to  layer  them  in 
a  frame ;  one  that  has  had  early  Potato®  or  Cucumbers  will 
do  very  well. 

Put  a,  fair  thickness  of  fresh  soil  over  the  old,  then  turn 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  lay  them  in  a,  sloping  position ; 
by  doing  this  you  are  not  so  likely  to  snap  off  the  young 
growths.  Then  select  the  strongest  and  healthiest  plants,  free 
from  red  spider  and  other  pests-.  Cut  away  all  old  and  de¬ 
caying  foliage  to-  within,  about  four  or  five  joints  from  the 
points.  Then  with  a  good  sharp  budding  knife  on  the  under¬ 
side  make  a,  cut,  drawing  the  knife  upwards  through  one  joint, 
then  securely  p-eg  the  growth  down  firmly  and  cover  over 
with  fresh  soil,  using  plenty  of  road-sand  and  grit,  as  this 
makes  the  wound  callus  all  the  quicker. 

Doi  not  by  any  means:  layer  too  many  on  one  plant.  If  the 
stock  is:  fa,My  plentiful,  -four  layers  are  sufficient  for  one  plant 
to  find  nourishment  for.  If  more-  is,  done,  it  only  tends  to 
weaken  them,  and  the  result  is  only  a,  lot  of  weak  and,  sickly 
plants.  Better  by  half  start  with  half  the  quantity  of  good, 
strong  healthy  plants  from  the  first,  then,  you  can  expect  some 
returns:  for  labour  expended.  After  this  give  them  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  keep-  the  frame  closed  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  they  have  made  roots.  They 
should  alsoi  be  syringed  overhead  every  morning  and  evening 
to  keep  them,  fairly  moist.  Do  nlot  keep  them  saturated,  as 
Carnations:  do  not-  like  water  to  hang  about  them. 

After  they  have  made  sufficient  roots,  out  them  away  from 
the  old  plants  a  day  or  two-  previous-  to  potting  them.  Doi  not 
by  any  means  out  them  from  the  old  plant®  and  pot  them  the 
same  day,  but  give  the  wound  a  little  time  to-  partly  heal  u-p. 
Then  pot  them  into  60’s  pot®  in  a  compost  of  good  friable 
loam  and  a  little  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  a  small 
quant  ity  of  broken,  charcoal  and  plenty  oh  silver  sand  to  make 
the  whole  porous,  as  Malmaison,  Carnations  are  terrors  if  waiter 
stands  about  the  roots-,  especially  during  winter  months.  Then 
place  them  in:  a  cold  frame,  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  round  the  roots,  and  keep-  them  close  for  a  few  days  and 
shaded.  Afterwards  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  them  on,  all 
favourable  occasions.  I  believe  in. bringing  them  up  a®  hardy 
as  it  Is  possible,,  as  they  do,  nlot  like  coddling. 

This  also  applies  to  all  summer-flowering  pot  Carnation®. 
I  think  if  the  above:  isi  attended  to  at  once  that  success  is  in 
everyone's  reach  where  practicable.  W.  C.  H. 


The  Boskoop  Giant  Black  Currant. — The  above  variety  of 
Black  Currant  is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  fruits,  and  from 
Cornwall  comes  a  report  that  it  is  not  subject  to  be  infested  by 
the  Black  Currant  mite.  The  ravages  of  the  latter  creature  have 
been  so  severe  in  the  Midlands  that  Bilberries  have  been  largely 
imported  from  the  Continent  to  take  its  place.  If  the  shortage 
in  the  production  of  Black  Currants  is  not  remedied  in  the  near 
future,  they  must  go  up,  in  price,  and  that  will  greatly  limit  the 
sale.  The  -Giant  Boskoop  has  been  found  profitable  for  market, , 
and  if  it  continues  to  resist  the  mite  it  will  be  largely  planted 
in  future.  The  bush  is  vigorous,  but  it  must  always  be  planted 
in  good,  holding,  and  moist  soil. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Rose  Field  Marshal. 

Our  illustration  of  this  subject  represents  a  climbing  China 
hose,  which  is  being  put  i nto  commerce  as  a  new  variety  by 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  Even 
when  not  disbudded,  the  blooms  are  of  a  large  size',  only  one 
being  produced,  as  a  ride,  upon  the  short  side  shoots  arising 
from,  the  main  stems.  The  bloom  is  cup-shaped,  crimson-red 
and  rose  on  the  reverse  of  'the  petals.  The'  edges  of  the  latter 
are  all  revolute,  giving  the  variety  a  distinct  and  characteristic 
appearance.  The  outer  petals  are  also  shorter  than  the  inner 
ones,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  great  depth  in  the  flower.  Con¬ 
sistently  with  large  size,  these  blooms  are  freely  produced  by 
the  plant,  and  are  amongst  the  darkest  in  cultivation,  leaving 
out  of  coos i deration  the  velvety  crimson  Monthly  Rose,  which 
is,  of  course',  a  dwarf  grower  and  altogether  different  from  the 
climber  under  notice.  The  flowers  are  slightly  fragrant,  and 
the  leaves  moderate  in  size,  and  neiat  in  appearance.  The 
plant  is  a  strong  grower  and  suitable  for  walls,  pillars  or  arches, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  grower. 

Ixia  speciosa. 

The  flowers  of  this  .beautiful  dwarf-growing  Cape  bulb  are 
of  a  rich  dark  scarlet,  with  a  shade  of  rose  outside',  and  about 
1  in.  long.  When  the  flowers  are  expanded,  the  only  contrast 
to  these  colours  is  produced  by  the  red  filaments  and  yellow 
anthers.  These'  flowers  are  produced  in  short  spikes  terminat¬ 
ing  the  slender  wiry  stems,  and  a®  they  open  and  close  for 
some  time  very  pretty  effects  are  produced  by  bunches  of 
them  in  vases  of  water.  Even  when  closed,  the  flowers  are 
almost  as  beautiful  as  when  fully  expanded,  and  the  colour  is 
slightly  different  in  the  two  cases,  as  above  described.  Being 
amongst  late  flowering  bulbs,  this  species  comes  into  bloom 
in  the  south  of  England  about  tire  first  week  in  June,  and  a 
succession  would  be  kept  for  ai  weekriouger.  Our  illustration 
was  taken  from  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Coi, 
St.  John’s  Nursery,  Worcester,  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Show, 
which  was  held  from  June  6th  to  11th.  The  plant  has  been 
given  several  other  names  by  botanists,  and  is  frequently 
known  as  I.  crateroides,  which  was  given  toi  it  in  the  “  Botanical 
Magazine,"  t,  594. 

Those  who  are  situated  on  the  warm  south  and  western 
coasts  should  have  no  difficulty  ini  growing  t-hisi  Cape  bulb  in 
the  open  air.  Those  situated  more  to  the  north  of  England 
should  select  a.  warm  situation  for  it  in  front  of  a  wall,  or  in 
a  sunny,  sheltered  border,  where  the  bidbs.  will  be  well  drained 
during  winter,  and  some  covering  given,  if  necessary,  to  throw 
off  the  cold  rains  in  winter.  The  chief  difficulty  with  these 
Cape  plants  is  that  they  start  into  growth  too  early  for  our 
climate,  and  the  leaves  sometimes  get  injured  with  the  late 
frosts,  especially  during  the  time  when  diy  and  cold  east  winds 
prevail  towards  the  end  of  March, 

They  are  otherwise  very  hardy,  however,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  at  covering  them  beyond  giving  them  necessary 
shelter,  and  just  excluding  frost.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
about  6  in.  deep  some  time  in  autumn,  and  if  the  planting  is 
deferred  till  December,  the  bulbs  will  be  later  starting  into 
growth,  and  thus  have  a  better  chance  of  passing  through  un¬ 
favourable  weather. 

A  very  common  method  of  cultivating  plants  of  this  class  is 
in  pots)  similar  to  F reesias  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  de¬ 
coration  in  early  summer.  About  six  or  eight  bulb®  may  he 
inserted  in  5-in.  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  a  good  fibrous) 
loam,,  with  a.  large' percentage  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  so  as  to 
avoid  stagnant  moisture  about  the  bulb  si  in  watering.  The 
bulbs  should  just  'be  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  the 
latter  being  pressed  down  rather  firmly  after  the  bulbs  have 
been  placed  in  position.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  at  the  time 
of  potting  in  October,  no  more  will  be  necessary  until  the 
plants  have  fairly  starred  into  growth,  unless1  the  pot®  he  stood 
in  a  warm  and  dry  position,  which  they  should  not  be.  A 
cold  frame  where  they  may  be  plunged  in  coeoanut  fibre  would 


be  the  best  place  for  such  bulb®,  as  they  would  be  kept  cool 
and  moist  without  any  necessity  for  watering. 

When  the  plants  begin  to1  grow  freely  they  may  be  taken  in 
batches  into'  a  greenhouse,  or  similarly  cool  place,  where  they 
will  be  well  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Nothing  is  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  Cape  bulbs  than  keepmg  them  in  a,  close  and  con¬ 
fined  atmosphere,  as  may  be  remembered  when  wei  think  of 
Freesias,  Laclienialias,  and  other  plants  of  that  class.  When 
the  plants  are  approaching  the  flowering  stage  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  conservatory,  where  their  graceful  habit  and 


Climbing  China  Rose  Field  Marshal. 


beautiful  colouring  will  be  appreciated  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty,  variety,  and  contrast  which  they  afford. 

Cypripedium  spectabile  album. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  C.  spectabile  will  think  of  it  as 
the  best  of  the  hardy  species  and  notable  for  its  large  flowers, 
consisting  of  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  soft  but  rich 
rose-coloured  lip.  The  variety  to'  which  we  now  direct  atten¬ 
tion  has  pure  white  flowers',  the  colour  having  entirely  gone 
from:  the  lip.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  albino'  which  can 
usually  be  expected  amongst  flowers  of  rose,  purple,  aud  blue 
colours1,  even  in  the  wild  state'.  Albinos  usually  occur  lathei 
sparingly,  however,  and  only  one  now  and  again  turns  up. 
Amongst  the  large  importations  of  C.  spectabile  f'rong  the 
northern  United  States',  variations  occur  in  the  intensity  of  the 
flower,  some  being  darker  and  others  lighter  than  the  aveiage. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgatei,  London,  have  been 
very  diligent  in  importing  hardy  Slipperworts,  and  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  a  pure  white  variety  represented  by 
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our  illustration.  It.  bloomed  during  the  first  and  second  week 
of  June.  Whether  this  may  be  regarded  a®  superior  or  inferior 
to  the  type  in  the  matter  of  colour  is  a  question  of  taste,  but 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  the  ordinary  rose-lipped  forms  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  choice  variety,  and  one  worthy  of  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation,  if  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  crowns. 


A  Fortnight  in  Cornish  Gardens. 

( Concluded  from  p.  478.) 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  for  this  day  was  a  trip  up 
the  River  Fal  to  Trelissick  and  Tregothnan.  The  journey  along 
this  river  is  very  enjoyable,  the  scenery  being  very  fine  ;  hills 
rise  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  these  hills  are  in  most 
places  densely  wooded.  The  stream  winds  about  considerably, 
and  there  are  numbers  of  tributaries  and  backwaters. 

Trelissick  was  the  first  place  visited.  At  one  time  this  was 
one  of  the  principal  show  places  of  Cornwall ;  owing,  however, 
to  the  absence  of  the  owner,  it  is  now  not  kept  up  well.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  fine  place,  the  grounds  being  pretty  and  faiily 
well  laid  cut.  'Here  I  saw  Solanum  Wendlandi  growing  well  or 
a  wall,  and  here  Rosa  bracteata  was  remarkable  for  vigour  and 
floriferousness.  The  “  Macartney  Rose  ’  formed  a  hedge,  and 
was  smothered  with  flowers,  the  majority  of  which  were  quite 
4  in.  across.  Richardias  and  Nymphaeas  are  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  large  lake,  and  thousands  of  inflorescences  of  the 
former  are  said  to  be  open  at  once  in  their  season. 

Tregothnan  is  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  is  worth  any¬ 
one’s  while  to  visit.  It  is  the  seat,  of  Lord  Falmouth,  and  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  finest  and  prettiest  places  in  Cornwall. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  plants  of  all 
descriptions  are  being  tried  out.  of  doors.  Lord  and  Lady  Fal¬ 
mouth  are  very  keen  gardeners1,  and  are  making  the  place  a 
perfect  botanical  garden.  Camellias  are  possibly  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  place.  Altogether  there  are  upwards  of 
1,000  plants  out  of  doors,  many  of  them  being  very  large 
plants,  and  all  being  in  perfect  health  and  shape.  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  too,  are  very  fine,  some  of  the  best  specimens  being  R. 
Falconeri,  25  ft,  high  and  30  ft.  through;  in  1902  this,  bore 
about  1,400  trusses  of  flowers.  R.  grande,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  former,  had  900  trusses  of  flowers  on  in  1902.  R.  arboreum 
vara,  are  30  ft.  high,  with  trunks  9  in.  toi  12  in.  through,  and 
R.  Thomsoni  nearly  20  ft,  high.  The  flowering  season  of  the 
Rhododendron  at.  Tregothnan  extends  over  a  period  of  seven 


months. 

On  the  front  wall  of  the  house  and  on  a.  .terrace  wall  in  front 
many  rare  shrubs  are  growing,  most  of  them  having  been  out 
tor  several  years.  Of  these  mention,  may  he  made  of  Pueraria 
thunbergiana,  Carpenteria  Cali  formed,  Correas  in  variety, 
Acacia  linifo-lia,  Polygala  myrtifolia  war.  grandiflora,  Coronilla 
gla.uca,  Diosma  ericoides,  Boronia  megastigma,  B.  elatior,  ana 
B.  betarophylk,  Epacris  in  variety,  Sollya  heterophylla.  covered 
with  flowers,  Adeuandra  fragrans,  Eucalyptus  citriodora, 
Luculia  gratissima,  Chorizemas  12  ft.  high,  Hibbertia.  Readi, 
Lapageria  rosea,  Magnolia  fuscalta,  Yitis  striata  covered  with 
small  black  fruits,  and  other  things. 

On  a  border  called  the  “Kew  Border”  are  such  things  as' 
Phormium  Hookeri,  Oestrum,  elegans,  Buddleia  Colville!, 
Genista  fragrans  var.  elegans,  Lagerstroemia.  indica,  Drimys 
Winteri,  Sophora  ehrysophylla,  Grevillea  gla.brata,  Senecio 
rotundifolius.  and  many  other  things.  Many  plants,  such  as 
Cape  Ericas,  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  Phaenocoma  pro- 
lifera,  Epacris,  Strelitzia  Reginae,  and  other  things  are  being 
tried. 

There  are  some  very  fine  trees  about,  hut  as  a  perfect  hurri¬ 
cane  of  wlhd  and  rain  had  come  on  I  could  not  get  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  many.  Sequoia  sempervirens,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
was  5  ft,  in  diameter,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasi  was  4-|  ft,  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  Pieea  Morinda.  was  very  fine.  Pinus  Montezuma e 
was  represented  by  a  fine  specimen,  and  there  was  a  nice  plant 
of  Phdtinia  serrukta.  In  the  grounds  there  is  a.  fine  avenue 
of  Quercus  Ilex,  the  avenue  being  between  three  and  four  miles 
long.  From  many  parts  of  the  grounds  magnificent  views  are 


obtained,  the  river  scenery  being  very  fine.  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
head  gardener,  who  acted  as  guide,  seems  very  keen  on  his 
plant  collections,  and  all  seemed  in  excellent  health. 

On  Friday,  September  11th,  I  visited  Tremough,  Mr.  Shil- 
s'ou’s  Rhododendron  garden.  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
species  and  hybrids,  are  very  fine,  some  specimens  being  of 
immense  size;  and  all  in  perfect  health.  Some  of  the  finest 
were  R.  arboreum,  R,  ciliatum,  R.  Falconeri,  and  others.  At 
this  place  there  are  many  hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  veiy  dis¬ 
tinct  appearance  which  have  not  yet  flowered.  I  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  finding  Mr.  Gill,- the  gardener,  out,  so  I  was  not  able 
to  make:  such  a,  careful  survev  of  the  plants  as  I  should  have 
liked. 

In  the'  afternoon  I  went  to  Penjerric-k,  and  afterwards  to 
Bozain. 

Penjerrick  is  a  pretty  garden  situated  in  a  warm  valley,  and 


IXIA  SPECIOSA  ;  FLOWERS  SCARLET.  (See  p.  647.) 


is  about,  three  miles  from  Falmouth.  In  this  garden  there  are 
some  rare  and  fine  specimens,  especially  Conifers.  The  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Smith,  is  very  keen  on  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  and 
of.  these  lie  lias  many  thousands  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
Rhod.  “  Glory  of  Penjerrick  ”  is  said  'to  be  a  glorified  “  Pink 
Pearl  ” ;  if  this  is  so,  it.  must  be  a  very  fine-  thing.  Among 
specimen  plants1  Acacia  verticillata  was  very  good  ;  Dicksonia 
antarctica.  a  fine  plant ;  Embothrium  coccineum  very  large ; 
Myrtus  Luma,  30  ft.  high  and  20  ft.  through,  in  full  flower; 
Cupressus  lawsoniana,  65  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  clothed  to  the 
ground  ;  Fitzroya  patagonica,  a  lovely  specimen,  30  ft.  high, 
with  a  wide  spread  ;  Dacrydium  Franklini,  12  ft.  high  and 
]  2  ft.  through,  with  a  fine,  pendulous  habit ;  Thuya  gigantea, 
90  ft.  to  95  ft.  high,  clothed  to  the  ground,  the  brandies  at  the 
base  being  50  yards  in  circumference ;  Thuya  dolobrata,  35  ft. 
high,  well  furnished  from  top  to  bottom ;  Cinnamomum 
Camphora,  a  good  pendulous  Beech  ;  Tsuga  mertensiana.,  90  ft. 
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high;  Sequoia  sempe-rvirens,  13  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at 
G  ft.  from  the  ground ;  Arundina-ria-  noibilis,  an  immense  mass, 
40  yards  round  the  base,  and  the  -stems  30  ft.  high ;  Comus 
florida,  a  large  bush ;  Viburnum  odoratissimum,  quite  a  tree  ; 
Po-docarpus  chilina,  30  ft.  high ;  and  a  fine  mass  of  Begonia 
evansiiana,  naturalised  under  trees.  This  garden  is;  well  worth 
seeing,  as  all  the  plants  are  good  specimens. 

Bozain,  the  next  place  visited,  is  about  four  miles  further  on. 
It  is  a  difficult  place  to  get-  at,  as  there  is  no  station  very  near. 
It  is  a  comparatively  new  place',  having  been  made  by  Sir 
Arthur  Vivian  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  collection  of 
plants  is  very  rich.  The  Bamboos  form  the  best  collection  T 
saw  in  Cornwall.  In  all  thirty-six  species  and  varieties  are 
grown,  and  all  are  represented  by  good  -specimens.  Phyllo- 
stachys  castillonis  is  specially  'noticeable,  the  leaves  being 
richly  striated  with  red.  Arundina-ria  anceps  is  also  very  fine. 
A  border  of  Calceolaria-  a-mplexicaulis  was  very  good.  The 
plants  were  2J  ft.  high,  and  a  mass  of  flowers'.  Erythrina, 
Crista, -galli,  8  ft.  high,  was  in-  full  flower,  planted  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall.^  This  has  not  been  out  down,  as  is  usually  done,  and  a 
strong  stem  is  being  formed.  Many  species  of  Acacia  were 
thriving  well,  and  growing  into  big  -trees.  Clethra  arbo-rea.  was 
smothered  with  flowers.  Nymphaeas  were  represented  by 
most  of  the  new  varieties,  and  also  by  N.  stellata.  I  also  saw 
a  good  clump  of  the  golden-leaved  Pampas  Grass,  a  finely- 
flowered  bush  of  Datura,  sanguinea,  a,  good  bush  o-f  Erio-stemon 
cuspidatum,  and  Plagiant-hus  betulinus,  16  ft.  high,  Ole-a 
europa-ea,  Leycesteria  formosa,  with  racemes  8  in.  long  of  black 
fruits,  Des-fontainia  spinosa,  Eucalyptus  Globulus-,  Grevillea 
sulphurea-,  Diospyros  Ka.ki  on  a.  wall,  Tricusp idaria  dependens, 
Lapageria  rosea  and  alba,  covering  a  l-o-ng  wall  and  fl-owering 
finely  a  fine  plant  of  Clematis  panicula-ta  smothered  witti 
flowers,  Clematis  indivisa-,  a,  fine  plant  on  a  wall,  Ja-sminum 
primulinum,  P-seudolarix  K-a-empferi,  a  fine,  healthy 
specimen,  and  Conifers,  gold  and  silver  leaved,  finely  coloured. 
A  grove  of  about  100  fine  plants  -o-f  Dicksonia  a-nta-ictica  in  a- 
damp  place  in  a  valley,  with  an  undergrowth  of  dwarf  Feins, 
was  lovely,  while  in  the  same  va-lley  Gunnera-s-,  Rhododendrons, 
Bamboo®,  Livist-oma  australis,  Jubaei  spectabilis-,  Trachycarpus 
excelsa,  and  other  things  made  a  fine  picture.  Indoors  here 
there  is  some  very  fine  fruit-,  Mr.  Russell,  the  head  gardener, 
being  somewhat  o-f  a  fruit  specialist.  _  „ 

On  Saturday,  September  12th,  I  went  to  “  The  Lizard,,  a 
drive  of  twenty-one  miles  from  Falmouth.  The-  drive  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  wa.y  is  very  interesting,  and  Ferns  abound, 
particularly  Blecbnum  spicant-  About  six  miles  from  “  The 
Lizard  ”  I  first  sa.w  the  <!  Cornish  Heath,  ’  Erica  vagans,  and  a 
little  further  on  it  grew  in  large  quantities. 

On  September  13th  I  visited  Garde w,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Trema-yne.  It  is  five  or  six  miles  from  Falmouth,  and 
rather  difficult  to  get  at,  but-  the  place  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  getting  there,  for  there  are-  many  fine  specimen  plants.  The 
Rhododendrons  here  are  veiy  fine,  some  being  as  large  as  those 
at  Tregothnan.  R.  campylo-carpum,  R.  Hodgso-ni,  R.  ca-mpanu- 
latum,  R.  Thomsoni,  R.  Cunninghamii,  R.  Fa-lco-neri,  and  R. 
arboreum  are  splendid  specimens.  Of  R.  arboreum.  th-eie  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  specimen,  it  being  a  tree  about  35  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Embothriums  here  are  very  g-ood,  the  largest  one 
being  a, bout  35  ft.  or  40  ft.  high.  In  one  place  there-  is  a  fine 
mass  of  white  Indian  Azaleas,  red  Rhododendrons,  -and  plants 
of  Emb-othrium  ooeeinefU.ua,  which  is  said  to-  be  a  very  effective 
feature  when  in  flower.  A  grove  of  Tree  and  dwarf  Ferns 
is  pretty,  and  Conifers  are  very  go-od.  A  warm  border  con¬ 
tains  a  large-  number  of  interesting  Australian,  New  Zealand , 
and  South  African  plants,  which  are  doing  veiy  well.  Near 
the  house  -of  the-  head  gardener,  Mr.  Simmons,  there  is  a  very 
fine  plant  of  Co-toneaster,  25  ft.  high  and  40  ft.  wide. 

The  market  gardens  of  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Rus*e  completed 
the  places  I  visited.  Mr.  Gill  has  a  good  strain  of  Begonias, 
and  goes  in  largely  for  Rhododendrons,  Embothriums,  etc. 
Mr.  Ruse  has  several  fine  houses  of  Grapes,  Pea-ches,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Tomato-s,  etc.,  all  m  excellent  health,  and  large  quantities 
of  flowers  popular  for  cutting. 


In  clo-sing,  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
sho-wn  to  me  on  eveiy  side  whilst  in  Cornwall,  this  going  a 
grea-t  way  to  make-  my  tour  a  success.  W.  Daliamore. 

Arboretum,  Kew. 


The  Horticultural  Club. 

The  annual  excursion  of  tliis-  club  to-o-k  place-  on  Wednesday, 
July  27th,  and  tlxanks  to-  the  genial  hospitality  accorded  to 
the  members  and  the-ir  friends  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J. 
Veitc-h  and  the  general  arrangements  rna-de  by  that  gentleman, 
some  fifty  odd  participants  spent  a  most  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  day.  The  weather,  fortunately,  was  o-n-ly  a  little 
chequered  by  occasional  showers,  and  even-  t-hisi  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  prevailing  fres-hness  of  the  landscape 
after  the  previous  heavy  rainfall.  The  party,  among  wlro-m 
were:  Messrs.  J.  Sweet,  G.  Mo-nro,  Watkins,  C.  T.  Druery, 
H.  H.  Langston,  J.  Green,  G.  Paul,  E.  Molyne-ux,  Bassett, 
Ass-bee,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Do-wi’e,  E.  Mawley,  W.  R,  Alderson, 
H.  B.  May,  G.  B.  Sohoults-,  0.  Thomas,  J.  Ingram,  T.  Bevan, 
J.  Wa-lker,  and  C.  E.  Osman-,  with  their  wives  and  lady  re¬ 
lative®,  went  down  by  the  10.55  tra-in  from  Paddington  in 
two  saloon  carriages,  and  being  met  at  Slough  b-y  their  host, 
had  a  delightful  drive  by  brake  to  Langley  Park,  the  residence 
of  Sir1  R.  Harvey,  Bart-.,  where  by  permission  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a,  number  of  re-marka-bly  weird  ex¬ 
ample®  of  Japanese  bronzes,  nightmarish  combinations  o-f 
dragons,  cupids,  and  fiercei-lco-king  lions  with  yard-wide-  grins 
upon  the-ir  very  open  countenances-,  prior  to  viewing  the 
greatest-  ma-rvel  of  all — the  renowned  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which 
forms  the  chief  attraction  there  among  many.  This  Cedar 
utterly  transcends  all  -ordinary  ideas,  -owing  to  its  immense 
size  and  the  peculiar  decumbent  habit  of  its  branches,  the 
lower  of  which  spread  -horizontally  in  all  directions-  to-  a-  gieat 
distance-,  completely  covering  with  still  rapidly  increasing 
foliage,  a  circle  -of  no-  less-  than  100  yards  in  circumference. 

Penetrating  this,  we  reach  an  enormous  trunk  which  towers 
to  a-  great  height,  sending  out  similar  -but  smaller  branches-  to 
some6  elevation,  and  finally  forming  a  grand  mass  of  fo-liage, 
somewhat  mere  on  normal  Cedar-like  lines.  The  main  lateral 
branches  are  seen  to  be  -o-f  huge  girth  in  themselves  and  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  slo-il  at  a-  considerable  distanic©  from  the  t-iunk, 
spread  -out  into-  wide  sheets  of  vigorous  verdure  to  form  the 
circle  aforesaid.  T'oi  look  at  this  tree,  one  would  give  it  at 
least  a  thousand  years,  judging  by  ordinary  standards  of 
o-ro-wth  and  yet  it  is  computed  t-o-  be  no-  more  than  150  ye-ais 
old,  and  certainly  not  200,  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  had  not 
been  introduced  into-  thisi  country  s.o-  long  ago.  The  nest 
marvel  in  this  garden  is  an  extraordinary  sample  of  Common 
Spruce  Fir,  which,  though  lacking  the  majesty  of  beauty  of  its 
near  neighbour,  is  probably  unique.  This-,  to-o-  -appears  to 
have  caught  the  spreading  habit  of  the  Cedar,  its  lowest 
branches  radiating  horizontally  and  resting  on  the  soil.  It 
differs^  however,  in  the  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  these 
branched  ha-ve  rooted,  and  while  still  attached  have-  formed  a 
ring,  or,  rather,  thicket,  of  good-sized  'trees,  more  of  which 
appear  to-  be-  in  process  of  formation.  The  most  curio-u®  feature 
is  observed  when  this-  thicket-  is-  entered,  as-  it  can  be  here  and 
there,  when  it  is  seen  that  each  tree  is  joined  to  the-  main 
trunk  by  a  s-lender  branch  an  inch-  or  so  in  diameter,  and  a 
yard  or  two  long,  which,  at  the  rooting-point,  -suddenly  swells 
out,  to  a  foot  or-  more-  thick,  which  continues  horizontally  for 
a.  few  yards,  and  then  lifts  perpendicularly  to-  form  the  tree 

^  The-  effect  is  very  o-dd,  and  shows  that  so-  soon  as  the  roo-ting 
c-f  the  branch  was  perfected,  the  resulting  young  tree  ceased 
to  contribute  an  appreciable  annual  ring  to  the  connecting 
link  After  the-se,  the  beautiful  collection  of  Bamboo-s,  etc., 
was  visited  and  much  admired,  and  the-  party  -then  proceeded 
via  Black  Park  to  East  Burnham  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Harry 
Veitc-h,  where  a  generous  luncheon  was  provided,  and  a  so 
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afternoon  tea,  when  Mr.  Veitch’s  beautiful  gardens,  poultry, 
aviaries,  etc., to  say  nothing  of  the  houseful  of  artistic-  treasures, 
had  been  duly  investigated.  Subsequently,  the  party  was 
driven  to  Maidenhead,  via  the  renowned  Burnham  Beeches  and 
the  celebrated  grounds  of  Drop-more,  where  an  appropriate 
finale  to  a-  delightful  day  wa-s  enjoyed  in  the  form  of  a  capital 
dinner  at  Skindell’s  Hotel  prior  to  the  home  journey,  thence 
to  Paddington.  That-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch’s  abundant  kind¬ 
ness-  found  due  recognition,  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  need 
hardly  bei  stated.  C.  1.  D. 


Finishing  Grapes. 

There  is  probably  nothing  that  gives  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  average  gardener,  wh-oi  is  not  a  specialist,  than  a,  house  of 
well-ripened,  perfectly  finished  Gra.p-es.  While  good  specimens 
in  bunch  and  berry  are  well  worth  some  effort  to  obtain,  colour 
is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  those  who  understand  the  additional 
value  which  perfect-  finish  gives  to  a-  bunch  -o-f  Grapes.  Size  of 
hunch  -or  berry  is  oft-times  regulated  by  the  size  o-f  -employer’s 
purse,  but  -colour  is  largely — in  fact,  one  might-  say  entirely — 
dependent  on  the  grower's  skill  and  attention.  Vineries  are  to 
he  seen  a-t  times  constructed  and  supplied  with  -every  improve^ 
ment  which  experience  can  suggest  or  money  command,  with 
a  first-rate  man  in  charge  of  all  ;  -and  yet  Gra-pes  that-  should 
be  like  amber  remain  “as  green  -as  Leeks,”  or,  if  they  ought 
to  be  black,  they  remind  one  o-f  Red  Currants;  On  the  other 
hand,  magnificently  finished  bunches  will  .sometimes  be  found 
in  ancient-  houses  where  appliances  are  of  the  most  primitive- 
description,  where  -one  would,  in  fact,  never  expect  to  see 
Grapes  finish  at  all.  There  is  no  question  but  that  many 
growers  who-  are  able  to  produce  fine  bunches  and  berries  fail 
to  produce  that  perfect  colour  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  eye 
-of  the  connoisseur,  whether  the  bunch  be  on,  the  Vine  or  the 
dinner  ta-ble. 

In  many  cases  failure  arises  from  the  sudden  or  quick  change 
from  a  moist  to  a  -dry  atmosphere,  consequent  upon  the  dry 
regimen  adopted  -by  some  -to  induce  colour  directly  a  single 
berry  is  seen  to  be  changing.  Nature  should  be  imitated  or 
even  improved  upon,  and  the  change  from-  a,  moist  to  a  dry 
atmosphere  should  be  gradual  and  imperceptible,  so  that  the 
Vines  may  become  inured  toi  the  change  before  they  feel  the 
effects  of  it. 

Air  is  a  prime  agent  in  the  laying  -on.  of  colour,  and  w'h-en 
ripening  commences  the  Vines  must  have  more  of  this  element, 
but  here  again  the  increase  should  be  gradual.  When  ripening 
is  fairly  on  the  m-ove  the  house  ma-y  be  closed  half  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  with  plenty  of  moisture ;  then  for  the 
first  fortnight  (or  a.  da-y  -or  two  less  if  -the  nights  arei  warm)  a 
small  chink  of  air  should  he  admitted  at  the  front  ventilator, 
opening  about  eight  o’clock  for  some  evenings  to  start  with. 

Unless  the  Grapes  are  subject  to  scalding,  front  ventilation 
is  preferable  to  start  with,  as  this  does  not  permit  such-  a  free 
escape  of  warm,  mo-is-t  air,  while  still  -causing  a  gentle  circular 
tion,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to  begin  with.  Tim  volume 
of  air  should  be  gradually  increased,  top  air  being  given,  too, 
at  night  as  ripening  -advances,  the  time  between  the  afternoon 
closing  and  the  rea-dmission  of  air  gradually  curtailed  until 
closing  becomes  a  matter  of  gradually  reducing  the  air  given, 
throughout  the  da-y  to  that  to  be  left  on  for  the  night ;  this 
should  be  less:  on  cold  than  on  milder  evenings.  Water,  both 
at  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  -should  be  reduced  as  gradually 
as  -the  volume  of  air  is  increased,  but-  damping  should  never 
be  entirely  discontinued  until  the  Grapes  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
varying  the  quantity  according  a-s  the  weather  be  drying  or 
otherwise. 

The  last  thorough  soaking  at  the  roots  -should  be  given  when 
the  Gra-pes  are  fairly  started  to  colour,  but  moderate  wat-erino-s 
may  be  giv-en  afterwards  should  the  border  a-ppear  dry ;  in¬ 
deed,  -such  waterings  with  manure  wa-ter  will  sometimes  turn 
.the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Gra-pes  when  perfect  finish  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Fire  heat-  should  be  given  in  dull  or  damp  weather  in 


order  to  permit-  of  airing,  but  in  fine  weather,  unless  it  be  late 
in  the  season,  its  use  is  not  a-dvisabl.e  Treatment  such  as 
described  should  produce-  perfect  colour  in  both  black  and  white 
Grapes.  G.  F. 


Rodgersia  pinnata. 

On  page  8  of  the  present  volume  of  Tub  Gardening  World, 
we  gave  an  illustration  of  the  aho-ve  new  herbaceous  plant, 
which  was-  introduced  from  China.  Having  bloomed  again  it 
is-  no-w  in  much  finer  form.  For  some  years  only  R.  podopliylla 
was  known-  in  gardens,  and  which  has  white  flowers.  That 


Cypripedium  spectabile  album.  (Step.  647.) 


under  notice  has  a  pyramidal  panioled  cyme  of  flowers',  which 
were  rose  in  the  bud  state:,  but  fading  to  pink  as  they  expanded. 
The  older  species  has  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  a  Home  Chest¬ 
nut,  both  on  the  who-le  and  in  respect  to  the  individual  leaflets. 
The  midrib  of  the  leaves  of  the  species  under  notice  is  more  or 
less  elongat-ed,  so  that  the  leaves  are  more  after  the  style  of 
the  Rose.  The  stems  and  younger  leaves  are  alsoi  more  or  lessi 
tinted  with  red,  so  that  the  plant  is  really  an  acquisition  to 
this  class  of  subjects.  It-  gro-ws  about  2-1,  ft.  to  31,  ft.  in,  height, 
and  requires  a  great  amount  of  moisture  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition.  Those  who  wo-uld  see  it  at  its  best 
should  therefore  plant  it  on  the  margins  of  ponds  or  other 
sheet-s  of  ornamental  water,  where  the  roots  can  just  dip1  into” 
the  water  below.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  happen  to 
have  a  bo-g  garden,  with  plenty  of  space  for  a  fairly  bulky 
plant,  would  find  this:  a.  highly  ornamental  subject. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Summer’s  green  all  girdled  up  in  sheaves,  borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard.” — Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  .any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
'  exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
1  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
]  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
)  news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
1  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi¬ 
tion,’’  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 

;  Plates  have  appeared  in 

)  recent  numbers  : — 

)  July  4.-APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
)  ROEZLI1. 

>  August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
J  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

i  October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 

>  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

>  Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

S  January  '  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
)  PACT  ii>rwr 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
!  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

,  February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
i  GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
’  RUSSELLIANA. 

,  May  7  —  CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

)  June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

)  July  16. -ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

)  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
)  publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

>  - 

5  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 

j  Plate  of 

PYRUS  SPECTABILIS. 

I 

j  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 

>  Plate  of 

!  GROUP  OF  HYBRID  PHAIUS  WITH 
PARENTS. 

i  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 

;  Competition  was  awarded  to  “  Heather 
Bell,”  for  his  article  on  “  Pedigree  Plant 
Breeding,”  p.  628. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Old-Fashioned  Border  Flowers. 

Of  the  plants  cultivated  for  purely  orna- 
mental  purposes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  inhabitants,  of  what  is  known  as  the 
herbaceous  border  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
run  of  any  plants  in  this  country.  During 
t  ire  last  century  they  got  more  or  less  ousted 
from  the  gardens  of  public  and  private  estab¬ 
lishments  toi  make  room  for  the  gaudy  par¬ 
terres  known  as  summer  flower  gardening. 
Many  a  fine'  collection  got  uprooted  during 
this  feverish  haste  to  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  garden,  for  the  brief  period  of  three 
months  during  summer,  but  these  tender 
exotics  require  to>  bei  grown  under  glass  all 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  our  fickle  .and  uncertain  climate 
was  nob  always  conducive  to  their  full  de¬ 
velopment  and  beauty,  at  length  destroyed 
the  cra,ze  and  made  room  again  for  something 
more  abiding,  more  enduring,  more  varied, 
and  altogether  more  suitable  for  our  climate. 
These  plants  are  variously  spoken  of,  though 
usually  termed  old-fashioned.  Others  speak 
of  them  in  an  endearing  way,  as  the  flowers 
of  grandmother’s  garden.  They  are,  indeed, 
very  much  the  same  as  when  cultivated  in 
this  country  300  years  ago  or  more,  but  a.ddi- 
tiomis  have  been  made  since  that  time,  both 
by  introductions  and  by  plants  raised  in 
gardens. 

Frequent,  are  the  discussions  and  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  concerning  their  cultivation,  and  the 
best  plan  of  arranging  them  in  gardens, 
grounds,  and  public  parks.  In  our  opinion, 
noi  bard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down  for 
their  most  suitable  arrangement,  as  it  largely 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Some  people 
commence  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
garden  to  a  certain  shape  and  scale,  with  cer¬ 
tain  adjuncts,  which  they  imagine  to  be  in- 
dispensablei  to  its  beauty.  A  much  better 
plan  to.  commence  with  is  first  of  all  to  study 
the  garden  or  the  grounds  to  be  laid  out  and 
planted,  and  then  seek  to  adorn  the  same  in 
a  natural  way  by  improving,  rather  than 
attempting  to  alter,  the  outline  or  beauty  of 
the  grounds  and  their  surroundings.  It  is 
quite  evident,  therefore,  that  plants  of  any 
particular  character  to  be  grown  there  will 
appear  all  the  more  interesting  and  beautiful 
if  planted  so  as  to  emphasise  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  rather  than  alter  its  appearance 
by  too  violent  changes.  It  follows,  then, 


that  the  shape  of  the  border,  or  the  method 
of  planting  to  be  adopted  in  any  good  situa¬ 
tion,  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  and 
formation  of  the  ground. 

These  facts  have  been  called  to  mind  by 
the  “  Bulletin  No.  34  ”  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents,  in 
which  we  find  views  running  more  or  less 
parallel  with  those  entertained  for  these  old- 
fashioned  subjects  in  this  countiy.  One 
might  expect  a  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  inhabitants  there 
are  our  near  kinsmen,  and  the  literature  of 
both  countries  is  practically  identical,  so*  that 
we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  the  park  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  practise  and  advocate  very  similar 
methods  to  the  practitioners  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

We  may  here  state  that  the  bulletins 
issued  by  the  park  superintendents  are  prac¬ 
tically  sent  round  to  the  members  in  the  form 
of  a  circulating  letter,  and  each  member  is 
supposed  to  add  somei  fresh  views  or  articles 
upon  the  subject,  and  then  pass  the  “  Bul¬ 
letin  ”  on  to  his  neighbour.  After  it  ha^ 
passed  the  round  of  the  members,  the  “  Bul¬ 
letin  ”  comes  back  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  John 
W.  Duncan,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 
He  then  has  it  type-written,  and  a  copy  sent 
to.  each  member  of  the  association. 

It  is  certainly  an  excellent  way  for  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  on  any  given  subject  by 
the  members  of  an  association,  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  man  who  might  give  the 
most  interesting  information  has  little  or  no 
time  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  time  at 
his  disposal.  As  it  is,  the  “Bulletin,”  deal¬ 
ing  with  hardy  herbaceous,  borders,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  one,  and  has  been  contributed  to  by 
such  well-known  names  as  Messrs.  J.  A.  Pet¬ 
tigrew,  Robert  Cameron,  J.  F.  Foster,  James 
Wilson,  J.  F.  Huss,  and  others. 

Nearly  all  of  these  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
though  probably  their  experiences,  as  well  as 
tastes,  may  be  different.  A  long  article  has 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Robert  Cameron, 
who  has  had  excellent  experience  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  of  which  he  has  taken  advantage,  in 
the  Queen  Victoria  Park,  a.  part,  of  which  was 
originally  an  irregular  piece  of  ground  re¬ 
claimed  from  a  spring  water  swamp.  This 
he  has  developed  into  one  of  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  park,  producing  beautiful  and 
striking  effects  by  means  of  a  large  variety 
of  perennials,  and  his  arrangements  have 
been  much  admired  by  visitors  from  widely 
separated  countries  and  localities. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Parks, 
thinks  that.  a.  happy  location  for  herbaceous  plants  is  bordering 
a  shrubbery  belt  with  a,  foreground  of  turf.  The  line  of  planting 
ought  to  be  sinuous,  bold  in  places  and  retreating  in  others. 
He  thinks  that  far  more  pleasure  is.  derived  by  wandering  about 
these  nooks,  looking  for  floral  treasures,  than,  to  have  the 
whole  of  them  spread  out  in  a  regular  border  where  the  eye 
can  take  them  in  at  a  glance.  He  also  thinks  that  many  of 
the  parks  contain  such  spots  where  the  introduction  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  would  add  much  to  their  beauty,  as  well  as 
attraction  for  plant  lovers. 

He  is  agreed  on  the  point,  that  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  and  manured  for  the  reception  of  this 
class  of  plants.  In  relation  to  planting,  he  'thinks  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  bare  and  unsightly  patches  should 
occur  after  certain  speciesi  have  bloomed.  These  need  not  be 
replaced,  as  some  of  them  continue  to  be  more  or  less  interest¬ 
ing  after  they  have  finished  flowering,  and  pass  into  the  fruit¬ 
ing  stage,  but  liis  idea  is  to  so  arrange  the  plants  at  the  start 
that  no  bare  places  would  be  left  after  bulbs  and  similar 
plants  have  bloomed  and  died  down  for  the  season.  The 
plants  should  be  divided  at  least  every  three  years.,  and  the 
dio-o-ino-  trenching,  and  manuring  then  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  necessary, 

Mr.  Cameron  says  that  the  first  step  before  the 
making  of  a.  herbaceous  border  is  t.o  select  a.  suit¬ 
able  situation,,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  parks.  He 
cautions  them  against  making  borders  near  large  trees,  where 
the  roots  of  the  'same  will  soon  find  out.  the  manure  and  other 
materials  placed  there  for  the  benefit.  o>f  the  perennials.  He 
would  not  confine  his  border  to  any  particular  outline,  but 
adapt  it  to  the  situation.  The  soil  is  the  next  important  con¬ 
stituent,  and,  if  of  moderate  depth,  any  kind  of  soil,  if  pro¬ 
perly  'trenched  and  manured,  will  grow  perennial  plants 
satisfactorily.  If  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured  before 
the  planting  is  done,  the  border  can  then  be  left  undisturbed 
for  three  or  four  years. 

In  the  matter  of  arrangements  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  question 
of  individual  taste,  but  he  prefers  the  grouping  style,  which 
consists  of  planting  a  number  of  specimens  in  a  mass,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  colour  in  such  quantity  as  to*  be 
effective  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  The  taller  kinds 
should  be  planted  more  or  less  along  the  back  of  the  border, 
and  the  dwarf  ones  confined  to  the  front,  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  uniformity  of  height  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  He 
also  gives  attention  to  colours,  so  as  to  avoid  violent  or  jar¬ 
ring  contrasts.  The  season  for  flowering  of  the  different 
kinds  is  also  an  important  matter  in,  his  estimation,  so  that 
the  blooming  of  different  types  should  be  well  dispersed  oyer 
the  border,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equality  of  flowering 
plants,  leaving  noi  part  of  the  border  bare  or  flowerlesis,  nor 
crowding  too.  many  plants  that  bloom  contemporaneously  in 
another. 

We  have  frequently  found  lack  of  variety  in  colour  during 
Auo-ust.,  when  so  many  yellow  composites  are  in  bloom,  and 
it  seems  that  Mr.  Cameron  also  finds  a  scarcity  from  different 
circumstance®,  namely,  that  during  July  and  August,  the 
spring  and  early  flowering  subjects  have  so  far  ripened  a.s 
to  leave  their  places  practically  bare.  In  order  to  contend 
against  this  he  fills  such  spaces  with  choice  annuals',  such  a® 
Zinnias,  Tagetes,  Stocks,  China  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii, 
and  others,  which  give  a  profusion  of  bloom;  a,t  that  period. 
Such  a.  method  of  filling  up  the  blanks-  with  common  subjects 
is  often  adopted  in  this  country,  as  well,  as  in  America.  He 
mention®  the  larger  Stitchwort  (Stellaria  Holostea),  a  veiy 
common  British  plant,  which  adorns  many  a  wayside  and  hedge 
bank  in  May,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  any 
garden  outside  botanical  gardens.  It  is  another  instance  of 
how  native  plants  may  be  neglected  in  their  own  country,  not- 
withstanding  their  beauty. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foster  takes  a.  different  view  with  regard  to  the 
planting  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  thinks  that  they  should 
have  no  place  in  park  plantation  outside  formal  gardens.  He 


thinks  that  these  subjects  ought  to  be  confined  to  formal 
gardens  and  pools  or  ornamental  sheets  of  water,  whose  edges 
might  very  properly  be  finished  off  with  herbaceous  plants. 
He  thinks  that  to  look  for  a,  place  where  the  soil,  sunlight, 
and  other  conditions!  will  be  favourable  to  herbaceous  plants 
Would  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  parks  themselves'. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  herbaceous  plants  might  he  used 
sparingly  and  with  careful  consideration  on  the  margin  of 
the  plantation®.  He  would  plant  such  things  on  the  margins 
of  the  shrubbery,  where  the  herbaceous  plants  would  not  stand 
out  in  any  markedly  conspicuous  manner,  otherwise  he  thinks 
it  would  greatly  detract  from  the  serenity  and  restful  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  scene.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has  under 
Anew  the  massing  of  bright  colours  of  one  subject.,  which  in 
our  opinion  would  take  the  character  of  a  flower-bed ;  but, 
apart  from  that,  we  think  it  is  quite  possible  to.  beautify  por¬ 
tions  of  parks  by  means  of  herbaceous  plants  without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  restful  appearance  of  the  same. 


The  Chinese  Crab  Apple. 

{See  Supplement?) 

Pyrus  spectabilis. 

The  above  Crab'  Apple  was  cultivated  in  1780  by  Dr. 
Fothergill,  but  in  more  recent  years  it  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  to  some  extent  by  P.  floribunda.  The  reason  for  this 
may  be  that  the  latter  makes  a  d waiter  bush,  with  more,  slender 
and  graceful  branches.  The  species  under  notice  makes  a  tree 
varying  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  according  to  its  age, 
the  time  it  lias  been,  planted,  and  the  favourable  character  of 
the  district  in  which  it.  has  'been  planted.  It-  is  perfectly 
hardy,  however,  having  been  well  tested  in  various  parts  of 
Britain  from  the  time  it  was  introduced.  Various  tree®  are 
recorded  from.  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  different  parts  of 
England  which  had  attained  good  height®  in  a.  varying  number 
of  yearn 

ft-  naturally  forms  a.  round-headed  tree,  with  a  moderately 
dense  arrangement,  of  branches1,  so  that,  when  in  bloom,  it  bears 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Apple  tree.  It.  isi  a.  native  of 
China,  and  although  it  succeeds  in  various  parts'  of  Britain, 
it  seietm®  that  the  higher  temperature  of  the  south  is  more 
conducive  to  full-sized  trees:,  which  seem  in.  their*  best  and  most 
natural  form  when  treated  as  a.  standard.  In.  the  north,  how¬ 
ever,  it.  form®  a  smaller  tree,  or  even,  a  spreading  bush,  but  in 
every  case  flower®  very  freely,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  Crab®  ini  cultivation!. 

The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  semi-double,  and,  in  the  bud 
state,  are  of  a,  deep'  red,  hut  as  they  expand  they  gradually 
fade  to  rose,  much  in.  the  same  way  as  the  Apple  tree.  Tire 
petals  are  broad,  and  possibly  the  beauty  of  the  individual 
flower®  i®  best  seen  when,  the  plant  is  grown  as  a,  bush  dr 
short-stemmed  tree,  so  that  the  flowers  are  brought-  thereby 
more  directly  under  'the  eye. 

A  botanical  peculiarity  of  this  tree  is  that  the  flowers  hold 
the  same  relation  to-  those  of  the  Apple  tree  as  the  larger- 
flowering  specie®  of  Himalayan  Rhododendron  do  to  R.  ponti- 
cum.  The  petals  are  more  numerous  and  very  broad ;  the 
■stamens  number  about  forty  or  more',  while  the  pistils,  which 
are  usually  five  in  the  Apple,  here  number  about  twenty,  as  if 
four  flower®  had  grown  together.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Cherry,  more  or  less  angular  and  yellow  when  ripe.  The 
flavour  of  the  fruit  is  very  poor  when  the  fruits'  are  just  mature, 
but  if  kept  until  they  are  Wetted,  or  ini  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  they  then  resemble  the  Medlar  or  the  Service  tree,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  eaten  when  they  reach  the  same  stage.  In 
all  favourable  situations  we  consider  this  tree  assumes  its  best 
form  and  is  seen  to  best  advantage  when  planted  on  the  grass, 
as  it  is  grown  at  Kew.  Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a.  fine 
tree  there  on  the  gras®  close  to  the  T  range.  It  blooms  about, 
the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 
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Extraordinary  Growth  of  Cytisus  racemosus. 

Four  years  ago  a.  seedling  of  the  above  appeared  in  a  bed 
of  one  of  tihe  greenhouses  here',  between  the  wall  enclosing  the 
bed  and  a  diy  wall  enclosing  space  for  Clematis  to  tram  op 
iron,  columns  supporting  the  roof.  The  space  between,  the 
walls  is  15in.  wide.  The  bed  was  tilled  in,  many  years  ago 
about  a  foot  deep  with  brickbats  and  the  clearings  up  after 
the  builder,  and  covered  with  cinder  ashes,.  The  plant,  of 
which  a  photo  was  taken — [here  reproduced. — Ed.] — made  its 
first  break  12in.  from  the  soil,  the  next  26in,.,  and  the  longest 
or  main  shoot  from  this  break  is  9ft.  6 in.  long.  I  presume 
the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  couple  of  barrowloads 
of  soil  intended  for  the  Clematis  ;  even  then  one  would  hardly 
expect  sudh  tremendous  growth  in  one  year1.  The  plant  was 
covered  with  .flowers. 

Seven  yards  from  it  is  a  plant  of  Acacia,  riceana,  with 
stem  23in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  from  which  we  have 
had  to  cut  large  limbs  on  several  occasion®  to  prevent  it  push¬ 
ing  its  way  through  the  roof.  This  wasi  planted  more  than, 
twenty  years  ago,  in  a  space  31  in.  by  14im.,  enclosed  on.  one 
side  by  a  dry  brick  wall,  which  was  meant  to  be  moved,  and 
good  soil  added,  but  there  was  no  need1  for  it,  for  the  plant 
grew  so  rapidly  that  in,  a  short  tune  it  had  reached  the  roof 
and  down  each  side  of  the  span.  This  points  to  me  that  some 
plant®  are  mot  particular  as  to,  the  nature  of  the'  pabulum  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  it,  for  at  the 
opposite  side  from  the  Acacia,  we  had  till  recently  Bignonia 
Cherere  planted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  if  felt  to  ramble 
it  would  in  a  dozen  years  have  covered  half  the  roof,  hut  we 
confined  it  to  one-sixth.  W.  P.  R. 

Guerdon  Hall,  Preston. 


Clerodendron  fallax. 

This  handsome  species  of  the  shrubby  'derodendrons  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  flowering  stove 
plants'.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  it  being  generally  considered 
a  stove  plant,  it  may  be  advantageously  flowered  in,  the  green¬ 
house.  Its  handsome,  cordate,  deep  green  leaves  and  terminal 
panicles  of  intense  scarlet  flowers  add  quite  a  charm  to  the 
stove  during  the  dull  autumn  months,  and  is  quite  a  feature  in 
itself  when  employed  amongst  other  plants  for  furnishing  the 
greenhouse  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Its  mode  of  cultivation  is  simple,  being  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  obtained  from  the  old  plants  which  have  been  cut 
back  after  flowering. 

By  varying  the  time  a,t  which  the  cuttings  are  put  irn  plants 
may  be  had  in  flower  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
cuttings  should  be  procured  when  about  4  inches  long,  inserted 
singly  in  3in.  pots  tilled  with  a,  good  sandy  compost,  and  placed 
in  the  propagating  case,  which  should  have  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  70  degrees.  After  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  they 
should  be  potted  on  into  various  size  pots  as  the  state  of  the 
roots  permits,  using  a  good  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  peat,  with  a,  liberal  addition  of  sand.  For  the  final  shift 
8in.  pots  will  he  found  most  suitable  for  producing  fine  'healthy 
plants.  Frequent  sy ringings  during  bright  sunny  weather 
will  tend  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  tlirip  which 
this  class  of  plant's  are  subject  to.  Occasional  applications  of 
soot  water  and  diluted  liquid  manurei  will  be  found  most  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  plants  after  they  have  become  well  established  :n 
their  flowering  pots,  helping  them  to  produce  dense  panicles  of 
flower-. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  the1  plants  after  flowering  con¬ 
sists  in  cutting  them  back  rather  hard,  removing  some  of  the 
old  soil  from  the  ball  of  the  plant  and  repotting  into  smaller 
size  pots,  and  growing  them  on  in  a.  similar  way  as  stated  tor 
plants  obtained  from  cuttings.  F.  G.  T, 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Wordsley  and  Kinvcr. 

On  the  5th  inst.  a  large  party  of  journalists  met  at  Stour¬ 
bridge  with  the  intention  ;of  visiting  the  plant  ranges  at  Words¬ 
ley  and  the  Kinver  seed  farms  of  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  These  visitors  represented  agricul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  horticulture,  and,  of  course,  had  very  varied 
objects  in  view.  This  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the 
farms  at  Kinver  extend  to  1,500  acres,  forming  a  great  expanse 
of  land  situated  a,t  a  high  elevation,,  but  rolling  and  here  and 
there  dipping  down  to  the  surrounding  valleys.  Splendid 
views  are  obtained  from  the  higher  part®  of  Kinver,  as  the  land 


Cytisus  fragrans  (syn.  C.  racemosus.) 


is,  only  partially  wooded  within  the  range  of"  vision,  except  for 
the  tall  hedge  trees  surrounding  the  fields,  so  that  the  eye 
ranged  over  miles  of  cultivated  land,  where  the  harvest  was 
just  commencing  and  is  now  ini  full  swing. 

Wordsley. 

In  the  morning  the  party  were  driven  to  Wordsley  to  inspect 
the  extensive  ranges  of  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  seeds  of’ 
all  kinds,,  and  where  the  glasshouses  for  the  culture  of  florists 
flowers;  are  situated.  In  passing  through  the  latter,  we  noted 
that  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  still  showed  a  few  blooms  on 
some  of  the  latest  plants,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  seed  was  being 
harvested.  These  Calceolarias  have  several  times  been  shown 
at  London  and  other  exhibitions,  and  some  illustrations,  show¬ 
ing  their  excellent,  'habit  and  cultivation,  have  been  given  in 

t~> 

The  Gardening  Wtorld. 

A  considerable  area  of  glass  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  tuberous  Begonias,.  The  single,  and  double  varieties  were  in 
very  good  form,  although  grown  in  pots  of  small  size.  The 
variety  of  colours  was  exceedingly  numerous,  but  we  were  par- 
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t-icularly  taken  with  the  new  crested  strain  of  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias.  The  flowers,  in  this  instance,  were  equally  good  in 
farm  as  the  better-known  types,  and  were  fringed,  crested  o>r 
bearded  in  a  variety  of  ways,  giving  the  flowers  sometimes  a 
very  remarkable  appearance.  They  included  well-defined 
scarlet,  yellow,  apricot,  primrose  and  pink,  pink  and  rose,  and 
white  varieties,  making  a  very  interesting  strain  indeed. 

The  next  house  contained  Adiantum  curieatum  and  A.  c. 
gracillknum,  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  the  latter 
being  very  plentiful  in  the  house.  A  large  batch  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  already  well  advanced  in  growth. 
Several  houses  were  devoted  to'  the  cultivation  of  Webb’s  grand 
strain  of  Excelsior  Gloxinias',  which  have  seen  service  at  several 
shows  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  year  is  certainly 
against  a  heavy  harvest  of  seed,  owing1  to  many  of  the  flowers 
being  spoiled ;  nevertheless,  the  earlier  batches  were  well 
advanced  in  the  production  of  seied  pods.  Self  and  spotted 
varieties  are  well  represented,  and  amongst  them  we  noted  a 
particularly  handsome  flower  of  a  rich  crimson  and  very  strik¬ 
ingly  netted  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  There  is  now  no 
need  for  growing  bad  Gloxinias,  since  so  great  a,  variety  of 
remarkably  fine  bloom®  is  to  be  had. 

There  is  only  a  small  extent  of  land  at  Wordsley  unoccupied 
bv  houses,  but  what  land  there  is  outride  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  a  collection,  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants1,  amongst  which 
the  autumn-flowering  Phloxes,  Gaillardias  and  Achillea  filipen- 
dulina  were  very  conspicuous. 

Kinver. 

With  such  an  extent  of  ground  to  get  over  at  Kinver  and 
the  numerous  trials  to  be  inspected,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
party  should  hasten  off  there,  and  all  were  driven  in,  carnages 
to  the  scene  of  the  trials.  The  Kinver  farms  are  only  used  for 
the  production  of  .stock  seed  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  new 
varieties  by  cross-fertilisation!  and  selection.  The  varieties 
raised  by  the  firm  are  here  tested  alongside  of  existing  and 
standard  ones  from  various  sources.  In  connection  with  these 
trials,  there  are  innumerable  plots  of  different  vegetable®, 
flowers,  Potato®  and  other  crop®,  growing  side  by  side,  the 
object  being  to  determine  the  best  variety  or  type  of  each  class 
grown 

We  may  here  state  that  the  grand  aggregate  of  land  used 
for  seed-growing  purposes  is  about  20,000  acres,  distributed 
through  the'  counties'  of  Kent,  Essex,  Lincoln  and  Cambridge. 
In  speaking  of  agricultural  matters,  it  uiay  be  interesting  to 
know  tha't  there  are  fifty-three  trials  of  Wheat,  thirty- seven  of 
Barley,  and  eiglity-four  of  Oat®.  The  'horticultural  trials,, 
although  nob  occupying  such  an  extensive  area  of  ground, 
nevertheless  include  even,  a,  greater  number  of  varieties1.  I1  or 
instance,  there  are  158  trials  of  Peas,  of  which  Messrs.  Webb 
make  a  speciality,  having  raised  several  of  excellent  quality. 
Bean®  number  forty-eight  trials,  Cabbage®  forty-two,  Onions 
fifty-siix,  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  sixty-three,  Carrots  thirty- 
nine,  Lettuce  twenty-five.  Of  farm  roots,  there  are  fifty-four 
trials  of  Mangolds  and  forty  of  Swedes  and  Turnips.  Upwards 
of  eighty  different  varieties:  or  trials'  of  Potato®  are  being 
grown,  including  several  seedling®  -of  great  promise. 

On  arriving  at.  the  'trial  grounds',  an  inspection  was  com¬ 
menced  of  the  numerous  florists  flowers,  including  PI  ilexes, 
Delphiniums  and  Hollyhock®.  All  of  these-  are  grown  frog 
seed,  and  we  were-  very  much  into  rested  in  Webb  s  prize  Holly¬ 
hocks,  which  formed  a  line  -of  tall  plants  'along  one  side  of  the 
trial  grounds'.  Although  these  Hollyhocks  are  double,  they 
are  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  strain  is  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  of  quality  by  repeated  selection  and  sowing  seed  from 
tb©  very  best  varieties!.  By  this  method  the  finei,  double, 
named  varieties  of  the  florist  cannot  be  secured,  but  for  de¬ 
corative  purposes  we'  cannot  imagine  a  more  certain-  way  of 
keeping  the  plants  ini  a  robust  condition,  thereby  warding  off 
disease  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  most,  years  no  disease!  may  be 
seen  amongst  them.  The  fine,  open  situation  ensures  a  breeze 
amongst,  them,  and  an  abundance  of  light  at  all  times,  so  that 
if  Hollyhocks  can  be  grown  free  from  disease  at  all,  it  would 
be  in  such  a,  situation  asi  this. 


Carnations  are  also  grown  from  seed  and  selected  in  the 
same  way.  A  sowing  made  in  1902,  and  the  best  varieties 
selected  .and  layered  last  year,  now  form  a  very  extensive  plan¬ 
tation  iii'  which  numerous  flowers-  of  a  very  liigli  order  of 
merit  could  be  picked  out,  including  se-lfs,  as  well  as  yellow 
ground  fancy  and  white  ground  fancy  Carnations. 

Very  handsome  wa®  a,  heavy  scarlet  flake  on  a  pale  yellow 
ground,  making  what  would  be  termed  a  fancy  variety  of  rich 
colouring.  We  also  noted  yellow,  pink,  white,  scarlet,  crimson, 
rose  and  flaked  varieties  in  great  profusion,  the  colours  not 
being  separated,  but.  in.  even  mixture  all  over  the  ground. 

Amongst  thei  annuals  a  great  variety  of  subjects  may  be 
noted,  including  a  pretty  blue  variety  of  Woodruff  named 
Asperula  a  z  urea  sefcosa.  The  long  spell  of  dry  weather  was 
exceedingly  favourable  to  some  classes  -of  plants,  while  it  was 
unfavourable  to  others.  Tire  Torn  Thumb-  Nasturtiums  seemed 
to  enjoy  it, -  for  the  trials  are  simply  a  mass  of  colour,  much 
more  so  than  on  thei  occasion  of  our  last  visit.  King  o-f  Tom 
Thumb,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  and  dark  green  leaves,  is 
an  indispensable  variety  to  all  who  desire--  to  grow  this  class 
of  plants'.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Cloth,  of  Cold,  which 
wa®  simply  a  mas®  of  golden  yellow.  A  very  distinct  variety 
is  that  named  Tom  Thumb  Rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
scarlet,  or  something  closely  approaching  it  a-t  first  and  chang¬ 
ing  to  rose.  Of  the  lighter  colours,  very  handsome  was 
Aurora,  with  apricot  flowers,  changing  to  salmon,  overlying  a 
yellow  ground.  Empress  of  India  may  be  compared  to  King 
of  Tom  Thumb  by  reason  of  its  dark  flowers 'and  dark,  glaucous 
green  foliage.  Webb’s  new  Meteor  is  a-  novelty  with  beautiful 
scarlet  flowers.  Almost  every  variety  has  flowered  splendidly 
this  year. 

The  Clarkias  have  also  flowered  splendidly,  and  are  moderate 
in,  height.  The  varieties  of  C.  pulchella  are  -always  dwarf  by 
comparison,  with  other  species,  and  amongst  them  we  noted  the 
rose,  white,  and  double  variety,  all  having  deeply-lobed  petal?. 
C.  elegans,  C.  e.  rosea,  and  C.  e.  rosea  flore  pleno  are  at  present 
about  18  in.  high  and  flower  with  the  profusion  of  which  they 
are  capable.  We  were  particularly  taken,  with  Webb’s  New 
Double  Salmon,  now  being  put-  into  commerce.  The  flowers 
are  very  beautiful,  being  a  distinct  salmon,  fading  to  a  paler 
hue  at  the  edges,  and  quite  double. 

The  annual  Candytufts  are  chiefly  confined  to  varieties  of 
Iberia  umbellata  and  I.  amara,  the  latter  being  white.  In 
the  first  named,  there  isi  a,  greater  amount  of  variation  in  the 
matter  of  colour,  and  beside®  the  old  favourites,  Messrs.  Webb 
offer  two  new  varieties.  That  named  Coronet  has  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  shade  if  rose,  produced  on  plants  12  in.  high.  Those 
who  desire  a  dwarf-growing  variety  for  edgings  will  find  a  very 
suitable  one  in  Midget,  which  forms  branching  tufts  only  6  in. 
high  and  covered  with  trusses  of  snow-white  flowers.  All  of 
these  are  now  in  the  height  of  their  beauty,  and  will  continue 


so  for  some -time. 

The  dry  weather  had  been  rather  severe  on  the  Mignonette, 
but  the  advent  of  rain  has  helped  it  considerably.  .  The 
varieties  under  cultivation!  are  -extensive,  but  a-  very  distinct 
one  is  Red  King,  a  new  variety,  heavily  tinted  with  reddish- 
buff.  A  novelty  is  Webb’s-  New  Forcing,  a,  very  compact  grow¬ 
ing  variety,  well  suited  for  pot  culture.  Webbs  New  Leviathan 
is- regarded  as  thei  giant  of  its  race,  producing  massive  spikes  ot 
red  flowers  with  numerous  petals,  and  described  as  double. 
All  these  are  very  sweetly  scented. 

Other  annua-lsi  are  plentiful,  including  Malope-trifida  grandi- 
flora-,  Eschscholtzia  ealifornica,  in  considerable'  variety,  W ebb  s 
new  Buttercup  Eischscholt-zia,  Codettas,  and  Lupines  albe-cw 
cineus  nanus.  The  last-named  is  a.  very  free  flowering  Lupin 
12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  with  white  flowers',  changing  to  rose  on 
the  standard,  and  very  suitable'  for  bedding  purposes'.  Gypso- 
phylla  elegans  and  G.  e.  rosea  are  two  varieties  with  white  ana 
rose  flowers  respectively.  French  and  African  Mangolds  ai 
Ten  Weeks'  Stocks  are  just  now  commencing  to  bloom.  > 
former  will  flower  splendidly  presently,  as  the  dry  verity 
been  favourable  to  stocky  growth.  Stocks  and  Asters 
had  a  severe  struggle  with  the  dry  weather  m  tins  lofty  s 
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tion,  so  that  wo  were  too  early  to  see  them  in  then'  full  beauty, 
only  the  first-named  having  commenced  to  bloom.  Amongst 
the  Stocks,  Admiration  has  flowers  of  delicate  flesh  colour, 
forming  a,  fine  central  spike,  with  a  large  percentage  of  double 
flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  another  novelty  named  Vulcan 
has  bright  crimson  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  are  dwarfer  than 
usual,  though  some  of  them  reach  a  height  of  3  ft.  and  1  ft. 
The  collection  is  an  extensive  one.  Altogether,  there  are  152 
trials  of  annuals  in  these  grounds,  and  to  enumerate  them,  all 
would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space. 

Vegetables. 

Amongst,  the  trials)  ■  of  vegetables  were  several  Lettuces, 
notable  for  their  great  size.  This  would  apply  to  Cos  Lettuce 
Exhibition,  which  forms  a  firm  heart  of  enormous  size.  Co® 
Lettuce  Ideal  is  also  a  very  robust  growing  variety,  which  is 
valuable  for  not  requiring  to  be  tied  up.  The  leaves  are  self 
folding  and  form  a  heart  of  veiy  large  sizec  A  tempting-looking 
Cabbage  Lettuce  was  that  having  light  green  curled  leaves, 
tinted  with  pink  on  the  edges,  and  attaining  a,  large  size. 
Another  choice  and  hardy  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  that  named 
Delicacy,  having  light  bronzy  leaves.  Several  sowings  of  Kohl 
Kabi  have  been  made,  showing  that  the  later-sown  and  quickly- 
grown  kinds  are  veiy  suitable  for  table  use,  on  account,  of  their 
small  size  and  quick  growth.  Green  Vienna  and  Purple  Vienna 
are  the  varieties  grown,  and  the  latter  has.  a  beautiful  bloom 
on  the  skin. 

Four  new  varieties  of  Peas  are  under  trial,  and  readers  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  trouble  incurred  in  sending  out  new 
kinds  when  we  state  that  they  may  be  grown  for  a  period 
varying  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  then  possibly  liave  to  be 
discarded  after  all  that  trouble,  because  they  may  have  been 
superseded  by  more  constant  and  better  varieties.  A  useful 
table  variety  of  Beet  is  that  named  Satisfaction.  Besides  its 
use  for  the  root,  the  rich  shining  purple-black  leaves  are  very 
suitable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Amongst  the  Potato's  isi  an  interesting  trial  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween.  Sutton’s  Satisfaction  and  Windscf  Castle,  a,  pebble- 
shaped,  white-skinned  Potato',  but  as  it  is  only  under  trial  and 
no  name  has  been,  given  to  it,  we  shall  wait  further  develop- 
meimfs.  A  large  area  is'  planted  with  Northern  Star  from 
different  sources,  with  the  object  of  proving  their  correctness 
to  name  and  their  cropping  qualities.  A  Potato  of  great  pro¬ 
mise  is  the  Guardian,  a  kidney-shaped,  mid-season,  white- 
skinned  variety,  which  has  hitherto  proved  wonderfully  free 
from  disease.  A  new  early  kidney  and  a  new  main  crop  round 
variety  are  also  under  trial,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  them 
in  the  future. 

The  only  Cabbage  grown  at  Kinver  is  Webb's  Emperor,  a 
veiy  early  variety  of  superior  flavour1  and  dwarf  habit,  with 
a  firm  heart  and  few  outside  leaves.  It  is  never  sent  away 
to  be  grown  elsewhere,  but,  is  kept  under  the  eye  at  home  and 
rigidly  selected  to  maintain,  its  high  quality. 

The  chemical  works  of  the  firm  are  at  Salt.ney,  Chester, 
and  occupy  7  acres  of  ground.  Here  Messrs.  Webb  manufac¬ 
ture  artificial  manures  for  farm  and  garden  on  a  veiy  extensive 
scale. 


A  Rival  to  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — For  many,  years 
pasi  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  name,  if  not  the  plant,  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  In  Germany  the  idea  is  prevalent 
that  it  is  a  serious  rival  to  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  which 
is  considered  more  difficult  of  propagation.  While  the  latter 
fact  may  be  true  in  the  experience  of  a  good  many  growers, 
nevertheless  it  remains  almost  universally  popular  at  the  present 
day  in  this  country.  The  plant  is  less  bulky  than  its  supposed 
rival,  and  the  number  of  flowers  it  produces  is  greater.  Gloire 
d';  Sceaux  was  a  hybrid  produced  by  crossing  Begonia  socotrana 
with  B.  subpeltata,  by  Messrs.  Tbibaut,  and  Ketteler.  at  Sceaux, 
France.  The  rich  dark  brown  foliage  of  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux 
is  certainly  very  handsome,  but  the  neutral  green  of  the  foliage 
of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  enables  it  to  be  used  effectively  in  a 
great  many  different  styles  of  decoration. 


SOCIETIES. 


HARPFORD  AND  VENN  OTTERY. 

Again  I  have  the  pleasure  of  chronicling  a  few  words  respect¬ 
ing  the  recent  show  of  vegetables  and  flowers  staged  at  the 
\  icarage  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  F.  Molineux,  who 
takes  more  than  a  kindly  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  combined 
parishes,  both  of  which  are  under  his  spiritual  care.  The 
weather  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  proved  delightful,  and  the 
entries  were  far  in  excess  of  previous  years,  to  the  gratification 
of  the  vicar,  who  works  so  assiduously  to  make  the  clay  enjoy¬ 
able  and  pleasant  to  all  concerned.  Classes  are  provided  for 
market  growers  who  cultivate  five  acres  and  under,  residents  in 
the  parish,  also  an  open  class  and  classes  for  working — that  is, 
labouring— men,  the  latter  being  well  contested  and  the  produce 
veiy  meritorious.  Among  Rotates  a  few  had  speculated  in  the 
newer  varieties,  King  Edward  VII.  being  staged  as  a  white 
skin  variety,  the  exhibitor  thinking  it  must  be  the  soil  that 
caused  the  change,  and  I  fear  among  these  new  sorts,  unless 
procured  from  a  reliable  source,  many  will  find  that  they  have 
been  duped.  Runner  Beans,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatos,  Carrots, 
and  Broad  Beans  were  well  shown.  Cut  flowers,  as  well  as  wild 
flowers,  added  a  bit  of  brightness  to  the  otherwise  heavy  tables 
of  vegetables.  The  wi'd  flowers,  had  mostly  gone  over,  or  greatly 
damaged  with  the  late  heavy  rains,  so  were  not  as  numerous  as 
last  year.  There  were  also  prizes  given  for  the  best  cultivated 
garden  in  two  distinct  classes,,  and  the  contest  was  keen.  The 
vicarage  grounds,  as  usual,  were  in  good  keeping.  A  bed  of 
extra  large  Zinnias  was  most  effective.  Others  contained 
Begonias,  Nemesias,  Asters,  and  mixed  beds  of  Cannas,  scarlet 
Lobelias,  Salvias,  etc.  Two  frames  of  Melons  were  a  credit  to 
the  man  in  charge,  and  the  conservatory  looked  particularly 
gay  with  well-flowered  Pelargoniums  (zonals),  Begonias,  and 
a  good  assortment  of  Ferns  in  the  darker,  corner.  Fruit  was 
fairly  plentiful — Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums — many  of  the  former 
being  grafted  by  the  vicar  himself,  who  is  an  ardent  gardener, 
hence  his  deep  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  cottagers’  show 
named  above.  James  Maine. 

Bicton. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  9th. 

i  The  second  show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  was  staged  on  six  tables  arranged  in  three  rows,  with 
■some  groups  on  the,  floor.  The  most  noticeable  exhibits  consisted 
of  Orchids,  Lilies,  Ferns,  hardy  herbaceous  plants  generally,  with 
fine  groups  of  Gladioli,  and  Phloxes.  Several  small  exhibits  of 
fruit  were  present,  and  a  fine  display  of  vegetables  from  Reading 
occupied  all  one  side  of  a  table.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was 
rather  scanty. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  fine  piece  of  Cypripedium 
grande.  Interesting  also  were  Cattleya  aurea,  C.  Loddigesii,  and 
C.  guttata  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  small  but  well-flowered  group  of  L aeliocattl eyas,  in¬ 
cluding  Lc.  Clonia,  Lc.  callistoglossia,  Lc.  Reinula,  Lc.  Epieaste, 
Cattleya  Niohe,  and  C.  Atalanta,  the  last  named  being  derived 
from  C.  guttata,  Leopoldii  x  C.  Warscewiczii.  (Silver  Banksiau 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  had  a  mixed  display 
of  Orchids,  which  were  very  bright  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A 
large  and  handsome  hybrid  was  Brassocattleya  gigas-digbyana, 
with  rose  flowers  and  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  fringed  lip.  Bright 
also  were  Vanda  caerulea,  Oneidium  incurvum,  Brassia  law- 
renceana,  Laeliocattleya  callistoglossa,  Cattleya  Iris,  etc. 
Miltonia  schroderiana  and  M.  Regnelli  crashleyana  were  un¬ 
common  types.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  fine,  group  of 
Orchids,  well  elevated  on  pots.  The  centre  was  occupied  bv  a 
large  piece  of  Vanda  Lowii,  carrying  four  long  spikes  of  its 
beautiful  and  strange  looking  flowers.  The  two  or  three  at  the 
base  of  the  spike  are:  spotted  with  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground, 
while  all  the  rest  are  crimson,  netted  with  yellow.  They  also  had 
fine  plants  of  Cypripedium  A.  de  Lairesse,  C.  Andronicus,  C. 
Transvaal,  and  numerous  Cattleyas  and  hybrids.  C.  Patrocini- 
aurea  had  beautiful  rose  flowers  with  an  orange  blotch  on  the  lip. 
Angraecum  eichlerianum  was  also  noticeable.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 
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Alessrs.  Thomas  Cripps  ami  Sou,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent, 
brought  up  a.  fine  group  of  Disa  grand iflora-,  showing  a  great 
amount  of  variety  in  colour.  These  were  arranged  in  five1  lines 
with  Palms  and  variegated  grasses,  making  an  attractive  display. 
(Silver  Banbsian  Medal.) 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking,  exhibited  some  interest¬ 
ing  varieties,  including  Cattleya  Eldorado  crocata  superba,  C. 
Patrocinii  Westfield  var.,  Cypripedium  wiertzianum  Blends  var., 
C.  w.  Linden’s  var.,  and  0.  Hera  Edenside  var. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  staged  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  such 
as  Phloxes,  Eryngiums,  Aconitums,  etc.  Their  stands  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  included  such  fine  varieties  as  Orion,  Clarence  Webb,  The 
Queen,  Premier,  Miss  Winchester,  Conrad,  H.  F.  Robertson, 
C.  G.  Stredwick,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  group  of  hybrid 
Begonias  of  the  Rex1  type,  and  others  such  as  Arthur  Mallet, 
Louise  Chretienne  Improved,  Gloire  des  Ardennes,  etc.  They 
also  staged  a  double  scarlet  tuberous  variety  for  bedding  purposes, 
and  named  Washington,  about  6in.  high-,  and  well  laden  with 
small  flowers.  Next  to  these  things  came  a  collection  of  annuals,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  bunches  of  GodetiaLa  Belle,  G.  Rosamond,  G.  Brides¬ 
maid,  Lavatera  trimestris  alba,  OLarkia  elegans  flore  pleno  Salmon 
Queen,  and  the  little  known  Diaseia  Barbara©,  in  varieties  with 
salmon  and  red  flowers.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Air.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  fine  display  of 
hardy  herbaceous  subjects  in  the  cut  state.  Very  showy  were 
such  as  Hemerocallis  Dr.  Regel,  Rudbeckia  laciniata  plena, 
Kiriphofra  Lemon  Queen,  and  Gladioli  of  the  Lemoinei  and 
nancieanus  strains.  A  distinct  and  handsome  one  was  G. 
Lemoinei  Eclipse,  with  three  large  velvety  maroon  blotches. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  set  up 
a  large  group  of  Tree  Ferns,  edged  with  other  typeis.  The'  tallest 
in  the  centre  (Cyathea  nredullaris)  stood  about  15ft.  high. 
Cyathea  dalbeata,  Dicksonia  anitarctica,  and  D.  glauca  were  also 
in  fine  form.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  had  a 
fine  collection  of  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  double  Tiger  Lilies,  Lilium 
speciosum,  etc.  Fine  varieties  of  Phlox  were  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Roi 
cle  Blanches,  Adonis,  Venus,  Josephine  Ger beaux,  Iris,  La 
Fiancee,  and  Coquelicot. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmon¬ 
ton,  had  a  fine  group'  of  Brainea  insignis,  with  the  habit  of  a 
Lomaria,  and  liaving  the  young  fronds  of  a  bronzy  cast.  Hies© 
were  stood  on  a  ground  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  with  a  few  Lygodiums 
arranged,  along  the  centre.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  group  of  Buddleia 
variabil is  veitchiana  upon  the  floor,  and  surrounding  a  large  plant 
of  Senecio  clivorum,  with  massive  leaves  and  golden  yellow 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langpor.t,  Somerset,  staged  a  large 
collection  of  Gladioli,  cut  in  the  form  of  long  spikes,  and  occu¬ 
pying  one  side  of  a  long  table.  Grand  varieties  were  Barnum, 
Golden  Sceptre,  Airs.  Wood,  Edward  VII.,  William  Kelway,  King 
of  Siam,  Sorex,  Valdora,  King  of  Gladioli,  Poltis  (white),  Miss 
Zena  Dare  (white  and  cream),  General  French,  The  Sultan,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bona,  Kenwyn,  Zoe,  Purity,  and  many  others  of 
handsome  colour  and  large  size.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
large  oclfection  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  subjects,  such 
as  'Phloxes,  Lilies,  Delphiniums  Statioes,  and  the  Reed  Mace 
(Typha  latifolia,).  They  also  had  a  collection  of  Water  Lilies  in 
travs  of  water,  including  many  of  the  leading  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation.  An  interesting  subject'  was  Spigelia  marylandica,  with 
crimson  and  yellow  flowers.  Very  fine  was  the  new  Gypsophila 
paniculata  fl."  pi.  Amongst'  the  Lilies  were  Lilium  superbum, 
L.  longiflorum  Wilsoni,  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei,  L.  elegans  Bate- 
manniae,  L.  chalcedonieum,  etc. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Brookfield  Nursery,  Olton,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  staged  a  fine  collection  of  Phloxes,  including  fine 
varieties  ’  named  Sheriff  Ivory,  L’Eclair,  Coquelicot,  L’Aiglon, 
Josephine  Gerhaud,  Etna,  Homere,  Sylphide,  Ormonde,  Iris,  and 

°Alr  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
had  a  large  collection  of  greenhouse  subjects,  including  little 
segregate  groups  of  Campanula  isophylla  superba,  C.  halchiniana, 
C.°isophylla  alba,  Abutilon  Sawitzii,  etc.  Very  showy  were  the 
double  rose  flowers  of  Nerimn  Oleander  rosea  splendeus.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  had  a  group  of  named  varieties  of  Pentsteunon  cut'  with 
long  stems.  Grand  varieties  were  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  George  Home, 
Spitzherg,  Lord  Lister,  Sir  G.  White,  and  Lord  Aldenham,  a  dark 


crimson-red  variety.  He  also  had  a.  fine  collection  of  Strepto- 
carpi  in  the  out  state,  done  up  in  bunches  of  a  colour.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Air.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged 
a  large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants.  He  had  fine 
bunches  of  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Kniphofia  grandiflora,  Helianthus 
Golden  Ball,  Echinacea  purpurea,  and  Eryngium  planum.  A 
collection  of  hardy  Water  Lilies  included  Nymphaea  Robiusonii, 
N.  Laydekeri,  N.  tuberosa  rosea,  N.  marliaoea  flammea,  etc. 

Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  Aliddle- 
sex,  exhibited  a  splendid  group  of  Lilies  on  the  floor  on  a  ground- 
work  of  Asparagus  and  Ferns.  Well  flowered  were  Lilium 
speciosum  album, 'L.  s.  rubrum,  and  L.  longiflorum  Takesima,  with 
very  large  flowers.  (Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  Debbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  fine  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas  set  up  in  hunches. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Aiiss  Adamson 
(gardener,  Air.  George  Keif),  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  for  a 
collection  of  Plums,  including  Kirkes,  Golden  Gage,  Jefferson’s, 
etc. 

W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  exhibited  a 
basket  of  the  Gladstone  Apple,  the  fruits  of  which  were  of  fine 
size  and  splendid  in  colour.  Gladstone  Apples  were  also  shown  by 
Sir  A.  K.  B.  Osborn,  Bait.,  Chicksands  Priory,  Shefford. 

Gros  Alaroc  and  Alicante  Grapes  were  shown  by  John  Hodges, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Le  Pelley),  The  Rusper  Vineries,  F ay 
Gate.  The  berries'  were  of  fine  size. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Reading  (gardener,  Air.  Foster),  ex¬ 
hibited  a  splendid  collection  of  vegetables,  including  Potato*, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Melons,  Vegetable  Alarrows, 
Tomatos,  Beet,  Runner  Beans,  Cabbages,  Cucumbers,  etc.,  all  in 
excellent  form.  (Silver  Knightian  Aledal.) 

ABBEY  PARK  FLOWER  SHOW. 

August  2nd  and  3rd. 

Fine  summer  weather  favoured  the  opening  day  of  the  AUvy 
Park  Flowed  Show,  Leicester,  and  the  second  day  was  equally 
propitious,  though  the'  heat  at  times  was  rather  excessive,  and 
made  the  inspection  of  the  flowers  rather  an  uncomfortable 
process.  The  attendance,  however,  was  good,  and  the  various 
horticultural  products  in  the  tents  were'  eagerly  inspected  by  large 
numbers  of  visitors.  Judging  from  the  crowds  present,  the 
.attendance  would  appear  to'  have  indicated  a  record. 

Altogether  there  were  163  competitors,  being  a  falling  away 
of  ten  compared  with  the  record  entry  of  last  year.  The  exhibits, 
however,  amounted  to  1,400.  The  show  was  opened  at  1  p.m  by 
the  Mayor  of  Leicester  (Alderman  Sawday). 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  a  feature  of  the  show,  as 
they  usually  are  at  Abbey  Park.  No  less  than  three  first-class 
groups  were  sent  up  by  Alessrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  who  secured  the  leading  award  for  a  group  arranged  for 
effect.  In  this  class  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Valise, 
Leamington. 

For  a  group  of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  of  them 
in  bloom,  Air.  Vans©  came  to  the  front  with  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry.  The  latter 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  exotic  Ferns.  Air.  W.  Vans©  had 
the  best  specimen  in  a  fine  plant  of  Bougainvillea  glabra. 

The  display  of  Roses  was  up  to'  the  average,  and  seme  of  them 
were  notably  fine.  The  lead  for  thirty-six  varieties  was  taken 
by  Alessrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  co.  Down.  They 
had  fine  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  Her  Majesty,  Ben  Cant  ,  Horace 
Vernet,  Lady  Ashdown,  and  others.  They  also  secured  the  lead 
for  twenty-four  varieties  of  Roses,  and  had  the  best  twelve  of 
any  one  variety,,  showing  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  In  both  these 
latter  cases  they  were  followed  by  All*.  H.  Drew,  Longworth, 
Berks.  The  same  order  was  maintained  for  twelve  Teas  and 
•Noisettes. 

Herbaceous  cut  flowers  are  always  in  good  form  at  this  show, 
and  the  exhibits  were  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Mr.  James 
Wright,  Leicester,  took  the  lead  for  hardy  herbaceous  and 
bulbous  subjects'  and  was  followed  by  Air.  W.  Wright,  jun.  The 
last  named  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  annuals. 

Good  competition  ruled  the  classes  for  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
The  premier  award  in  the  class  for  twelve  bizarre  anil  flaked 
Carnations  was  secured  by  Air.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handswortli,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

For  twelve  self  Carnations  the  lead  was  taken  by  II.  C 
Cartwright,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  Rudd),  King’s  Norton,  who  had 
some  large  and  beautiful  varieties  in  his  stand.  He  was  followed 
by  Air.  A.  R.  Brown.  The  same  order  of  merit  was  maintained 
in  the  class  for  twelve  yellow  ground  Carnations. 
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Iu  the  class  for  twelve  white  ground  Picotees  the  order  was 
reversed,  Mr.  A.  It.  Brown  taking  tlie  lead,  followed  by  R.  C. 
Cartwright,  Esq.  Other  winners  for  cut  flowers  were  Messrs. 
W.  Chamberlain,  Anstey  Pastures;  M.  Whittle;  H.  Yeomans, 
Aylestone;  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  and  James  Wright. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  fancy  Pansies  the  lead  was  taken  by1 
Mr.  W.  Wright,  jun.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill  had  the  best  six  fancy 
Pansies.  The  best  twelve  bunches  of  Violas  came  from  Mr.  H. 
Yeomans. 

The  fruit  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  premier  award  for  a 
collection  of  eight,  dishes  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  Earl  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby.  The 
second  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Read,  Bretby  Park  Gardens, 
Chesterfield. 

In  another  class  of  similar  size  from  wdiicli  a  Pineapple  was 
excluded,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  once  more. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Drake,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Market  Rasen,  was 
a  good  second. 

First  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  for  four 
varieties  of  Grapes  and  a  Pineapple. 

Mr.  J.  Brown  took  the  lead  for  two  bunches,  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  For  two  bunches  other  than  Black  Hamburgh  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre. 

Mr.  M.  Nisbet  took  the  lead  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes.  For  any  other  white.  Grape  except  that 
named  Mr.  J.  Brown  had  the  best,  showing  Foster’s  seedling. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  excellent,  and  the  exhibits  of 
Potatos  were  also  noteworthy  in  this  connection,  giving  the 
judges  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  making  their  awards.  In  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sous)  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  took 
the  second  place.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson  in  the. 
class  where  the  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  were  offered 
by  Mr.  R.  Pringle.  He  was  also  the  leading  winner  for  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for  a  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  leading  winner  in  this  instance  was  Mr. 
W.  Chamberlain. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  fine  display  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  other  flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Floral  decorations  sent  up  by  Messrs.  Carnall,  Leicester,  made 
a  fine,  display.  (Gold  Medal.) 

A  great  variety  of  cut  flowers  and  floral  decorations  .sent  up 
by  Messrs.  Macrimmon  and  Fulton,  Leicester,  also,  secured  for 
them  a  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  F.  Brownskill,  Bosworth,  secured  a,  Gold  Medal  for  out 
flowers  and  various  other  exhibits.  The  fine  collection  of  Roses 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bentley,  Leicester,  was  also,  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal. 

Silver  Medals  for  a  variety  of  exhibits  were  secured  by  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester;  Messrs.  Olibran  and  Son, 
Altrincham;  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough;  Messrs. 
J.  Barrow,  C.  Warner,  and  J.  Wright,  all  of  Leicester. 


Trade  Notices. 


A  Motor  Lawn-mower  for  Buckingham  Palace. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies, 
Limited,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich,  have  had  the  honour  of 
supplying  a.  motor  lawn-mower  to  his  Majesty  the  King  for  use 
in  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace.  On  all  hands,  we  hear 
that  his  Majesty  is  resuscitating  the  gardens  of  his  Royal  town 
residence.  He  is  also  evidently  determined  to  be  up.  to.  date 
with  the  best  means,  of  keeping  the  extensive  lawns"  in.  ex¬ 
cellent  trim. 

Messrs.  Barr's  Daffodils. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Coveut- 
Garden,  are  evidently  determined  to.  be  abreast  of  the  times 
in  the  matter  of  Daffodils,  as  we  note  from,  their  catalogue, 
entitled  “  Barr’s  Gold  Medal  Daffodils.”  Four  pages  of  this, 
are  filled  with  new  varieties  which  are  described  and  their 
relative  qualities  indicated  by  a  number  of  crosses'  attached. 
Wei  have  on  several  separate  occasions  seen  many  of  fiber 
varieties  and  described  a.  considerable  number  of  them  in 
The  Gardening  World.  Wei  may  stale)  however,  that  Peter 
Bair  remains  the  finest  and  largest  white  Trumpet  Daffodil 


yet  raised.  Other  splendid  Trumpet  varieties  are  Alice 
Knights,  Cleopatra,  Cygnet,  King  Alfred,  Henri  Vilmorin, 
Lord  Roberts,  Loveliness,  Mrs.  George  H.  Barr,  Peach,  and 
Queen  Christina,  each  of  which  havei  been  honoured  with  four 
or  five  crosses,  which  have  been  given  to  them  by  comparison 
in  the  field  when  in  full  bloom.  Several  others,  chiefly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Leieidsii  section,  havei  .received  similar  numbers 
•of  marks,  including  Agnes  Harvey,  Maggie  May,  Salmonetta, 
and  White  Queien,  which  are  characterised  by  great  beauty, 
size,  and  delicacy  of  colour.  White  Queen  has  been  compared 
to  a  white  Sir  Watkin.  As  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate1, 
Salmonetta  has  an  apricot  chalice,  passing  off  into  a  peach 
hue',  this  being  veiy  distinct  in  the  Leedsii  section,.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  first-class  varieties  are  illustrated  by 
means  of  full-page  reproductions  from  photographs,  executed 
on  thick  rolled  paper,  and  needless  to,  say  their  qualities  and 
special  form  are  brought  out  to.  singular-  advantage. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Romneya  Coulteri. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

,  ^IR’  2votes  on  the  above  have  from  time  toi  time  appeared 
in  these  pages,  but  a  few  words  to,  show  how  it  thrives  here, 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  may  not  bei  out  of  place.  In 
tins  country  it  is  generally  planted  against  a,  wall,  but  the 
plants  here  are  growing  as  bushes  about  6  feet  from  a,  wall 
14  feet  high,  in  a  border  having  a  southern  aspect  and  well 
projected  from  east  wind's. 

They  were  planted  3|  years  ago.  from  5in.  pots,  the  plants 
at  that  time  being  only  from  1ft.  toi  loin,  high.  At  the 
present,  time  their  measurements  rangel  from  12ft.  to,  16ft.  in 
circumference,  and  from  4ft.  to*  6ft.  in  height,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that,  they  have  made  great  progress.  The  measurements 
of  the  largest  plant  are  asi  follows:  Circumference  16ft,, 
average  height  6ft.,  and  I  notice  on  the  same  plant  a  shoot  of 
the  present  year’s  growth  springing  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
8ft..  high.  These  measurements  are  taken  from  plants  with 
their  shoot®  slightly  tied  in,  therefore  the  circumference  is 
not  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  taken  from  plants  growino- 
naturally.  & 

I  may  state  that,  the  plants  .are  not  very  severely  j>runed ; 
m  fact,  they  are  treated  morel  as  flowering  shrubs  than  her¬ 
baceous  subjects,  as  I  think  Romneya  Coulteri  generally  is 
treated.  They  also  receive  protection  during  winter  from 
spruce  branches  placed  over  them.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
foremost  flowers  'are  fully  expanded,  and  as  all  the  2>lamtsi  are 
well  furnished  with  buds  they  ought  toi  present  a  veiy  fine 
spectacle  for  some  time  to  come.  A.  H.  F. 

Culzean,  N.B.,  August  5th,  1904. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  to  remind  readers  of  your  paper  who 
are  interested  in  the  British  Gardeners!  Association  that  the 
Committee  of  Selection  cannot  proceed  further  until  the  sum 
of  £250  hasi  been  seemed  to  meet,  the  cost  of  a  central  office 
m  London,  a  paid  secretary  and  other  expenses,  and  500  gar¬ 
deners  have  joined  the  association.  Of  the  £250  required, 
about  £100  has  been  subscribed  and  promised,  whilst  the 
number  of  applications  for  membership,  up,  to,  the  present,  is 
less  than  it,  should  be.  Expenses,  so  far,  have  been  more  than 
covered  by  donations  received  for  the  purpose  ;  we  are  there¬ 
fore  in  a  position  to  keep  donations  towards  the  £250  and 
entrance  fees  and  annual  subscriptions  untouched  until  the, 
association  is  established  on  the  lines,  prescribed  by  the  prosr 
peotua 

Forms  of  application  and  copies  of  'the  prospectus  may  be 
■obtained  from  me.  Candidates  should  send  copies  of  their 
testimonials  on-  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  if  originals  are 
sent.  Entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  will  be  returned  to  can- 
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didates  wlxo  are  mot  elected.  Secretaries  of  gardeners’ 
societies  are  invited  toi  co-operate  with  us  in  the  effort  to 
establish  an,  association  of  professional  gardeners  by  inducing 
their  members  to  join  it  and  by  holding  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  making  its  aims  and  objects  known. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  committee  for  a  series 
of  meetings  in  various  centres  for  the  purpose  of  more  nil  y 
explaining  the  objects  of  the  association  and  increasing  the 

It  is  hoped  that  the  association  will  be  brought  up  for  di-sf 
oussioml  by  every  gardeners’  society  throughout  the  kingdom 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  perseverance  and  a  determination  on  the  partot 
all  qualified  gardeners  to  combine  that  the  desired  improve¬ 
ment  ini  their  condition  can  be  brought  about. 

Ivew  Road,  Kew. 


Society  &  Association  Notes- 

royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Wisely.— 
Tim  trials  suggested  in  1904-5  are  as  follow  : —Floral  subjects 
include  Violas,  six  plants  of  each  variety,  to  be  sent  m  February, 
1905  ;  Carnations,  three  plants  of  each  variety,  to  be  pent  .in 
February,  1905  ;  Cactus  Dahlias,  two  plants  of  each  variety,  t- 
be  sent  in  May,  1905.  Fruit  and  vegetables  include  1  turns,  bush 
trees  to  be  sent  by  end  of  October,  1904  ;  Apples,  bush  trees,  to 
be  sent  by  end  of  October,  1904  ;  Peas,  half-pint  of  seed  of  each 
virietv  to  be  sent  by  February,  1905  ;  Potatos,  twenty  tubers 
™  S  1. rift,  to  l  sent  ^February,  1905,  Broccoh,  half 
ounce  of  seed  of  each  variety,  to  be  sent  by  February,  1905 
Tomatos,  twenty  seeds- of  each  variety,  to  be  sent  by  August  30th 
1904  for  winter  trial.  All  the  above  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  R.H.-S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  If  by 
rail  per  L.  and  S.W.R,  to  Horsley  Station. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society— The  above 
society  has  managed  to  get  the  railway  companies  to  give  such 
facilities  that  every  Scottish  gardener  who  can  manage  it  at  all 
SoS  go  to  see  the  Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  this  year.  For  one 
clay  the  return,  fare  from  Edinburgh  is  only  11s.  Arrangements 
have  however,  been  made  witli  the  companies  to  carry  passengers 
from'  a  large  number  of  stations  extending  from  Ardrossan  on 
the  west  to  all  stations  about  Edinburgh  on  the-  east,  and  as  tar 
north  as  Aberdeen.  Such  other  stations  as  Perth,  Dundee,  Kir¬ 
riemuir,  Killin,  Crianlarich,  Oban,  Loch  Awe,  St.  Andrews, 
Kirkcaldy  and  Fort  William,  with  many  intermediate  stations, 
in  quiet,  ‘country  places,  are  provided  for.  Those  who  wish  to 
spend  three  days  can  do  so  at  a  cost  of  21s.,  and  those  who  can 
spend  sixteen  clays,  can  also-  do  so  at  various  prices  not  exceeding 
23s.  9d.  from  places  in  the  same-  latitude  as  Greenock  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Assuredly,  all  gardeners  in  Scotland  are  indebted  to  the 
society  for  the  above  advantages,  as  the  return  fare  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  half  fare  for  any  place  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
A  return  ticket  for  a  sixteen  days’  trip  from  Aberdeen  will  only 
cost  33s.  3d.  All  the  places  on  the  Scotch  companies’  lines  from 
which  tickets  will  be  issued  are  furnished  on  bills,  so  that  any 
o-ardeners  requiring  further  information  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  Air.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 


The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley. — Nature  Study 
Course:  In  an  address  to  the  students  attending  the  Nature 
Study  Course  at  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Medd  referred  to  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  League  of  the 
Empire  for  affiliating  schools  in  Great  Britain  to  those  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  the  pupils  of  the 
affiliated  schools  corresponding  with  one  -another  on  matters 
affecting  their  school  life  and  surroundings.  The  proposal  had 
met  with  the  most  cordial  support  from  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  different  colonies,  and  already  several  schools  had 
become  thus  linked  together.  He  could  conceive  of  nothing 
better  calculated  to  interest  children  in  their  work,  widen  their 
outlook,  break  down  the  parochialism  that  has  been  so  harm¬ 
ful  in  the  past,  and  inspire  those  with  whom  the  future  of  the 
empire  would  rest  with  a  sense  of  its  solidarity  and  grandeur. 
Air.  Medd  also  spoke  of  the  openings  for  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  which  women,  thoroughly  qualified  in  Nature-study  sub¬ 
jects,  might  probably  find.  The  desire  to  make  the  instruction 
in  rural  day  and  continuation  schools  more  -appropriate  for  rural 
children  was  universal,  but  competent  teachers  were  scarce. 


The  difficulty  could  be  most  easily  solved  by  grouping  schools 
and  engaging  peripatetic  teachers  for  special  classes,  and  he 
strongly  urged  the  students  present  to  have  the  matter  brought 
to  the  notice  of  their  respective  local  authorities. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  excursion  to 
Brechin  Castle  Gardens,  in  conjunction  with  Broughty  Ferry 
Horticultural  Association,  came  off  -on  Saturday  afternoon, 
August  6th.  Arriving  by  train  at  Brechin  Station,  the  company 
were  met  by  Mr.  Mc-Dowall,  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dal¬ 
housie,  and  conducted  through  the  spacious  ranges  of  glass¬ 
houses,  where  everything  was  observed  to  be  in  a  clean,  healthy, 
thriving  condition.  General  admiration  was  expressed  With  a 
house  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  at  the  healthy  vigour  which 
the  plants  displayed  in  all  the  plant  houses.  In  the  fruit 
houses,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  confined  to  fruit  alone,  a 
gorgeous  display  of  plants  was  maintained  in  flower  in  a  long 
Peach  house,  where  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  occupy  the 
back  wall  and  carry  a  good  crop.  In  the  Vineries  the  overhang¬ 
ing  bunches  and  healthy  foliage,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and 
other  plants  on  the  floor,  bear  testimony  to  skilful  cultivation. 
The  lawns,  pleasure  grounds,  and  flower  beds  and  borders  were 
seen  under  favourable  circumstances  at  this  season,  displaying 
a  well-kept  and  gay  appearance.  In  the  vegetable  garden  tht 
same  order  and  management  seems  to  -abound,  while  the  hardy 
fruit  sections  came  in  for  general  admiration.  Small  fruits, 
such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries, 
were  a  delightful  picture  of  fruitfulness.  Apples  were  a  source 
of  wonder  and  attraction.  The  trees,  which  show  a  representa¬ 
tive  collection  of  varieties,  were  in  a  healthy  state,  and,  almost 
without  exception,  studded  with  fruit.  Wall  trees,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  walls,  are  not  numerous,  hut  what  were  seen  of 
Plum,  Pear,  and  other  trees,  Avere  carrying  a  fair  crop.  Before 
leaving  the  gardens,  the  party  ivere  photographed  in  front  of 
the  historic  Cedars  on  the  lawn.  After  tea,  which  was  served 
in  the  verandah  at  the  stables,  Air.  D.  Sborrie  expressed  the 
company’s  thankfulness  to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  for  granting 
the  liberty' and  freedom-  to  inspect  his  domain.  Mr.  -Slater,  in 
calling  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  McDo-wall,  said  much  of  the 
success  of  the  outing  depended  on  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy 
he  displayed  in  explaining  the  various  phases  of  his  gardening 
and  having  done  all  he  could  to  make  the  visit  a  profitable  one. 
Air.  McDowall  having  replied  on  behalf  -of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
and  himself,  the  party  started  for  the  station,  well  pleased  Avith 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  outing. — James  Bethel,  Secretary, 
D.H.A. 


Ripe  Blackberries. — In  a  hedgeroAV  at  Tickhill,  Yorkshire, 
says  a  correspondent,  a  large  handful  of  ripe  Blackberries  has 
been  gathered.  Even  if  this  is  regarded  as  early  for  Yorkshire, 
we  may  state  that  early  kinds  -commenced  ripening  about  the 
second  week  of  July  in  the  southern  counties. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  from  France.— So  heavy  is  the  traffic  in  fruit  from 
the  South  -of  France  for  the  London  markets  at  present,  that 
special  steamers  are  being  sent  across  Channel  from  Calais  with 
fruit  only.  The  steamer  “Maidstone,”  on  the  -5th  inst.,  landed 
at  Dover  10,000  baskets  of  fruit  for  -London. 

*  t*  * 

Jersey’s  Potatos.— The  statistics  concerning  the  Jersey 
Potato  export  trade,  published  the  other  week,  show  that  this 
has  been  the  Avorst,  season  on  record,  and  is  likely  to  prove  most 
-disastrous  to  Jersey  farmers.  Altogether  about  53,000  tons,  of 
the  estimated  value  of  £233,000,  Avere  exported,  compared  with 
48,000  tons,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £500,000.  The  decrease 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  St.  Malo  competition. 

*  *  * 

Carnation  -Sport. — Air.  Roberts,  of  Oroxley  Green,  Herts,  sent 
to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S. ,  on  the  26th  ult. ,  a 
stem  bearing  two  flowers,  one  a  self  rose,  and  the  otliel-  an 
ordinary  bloom  -of  Lottie  Collins,  from  a  plant  layered  last  year 
from  the  latter.  The  sport  would  appear  to  be  a  reversion  to 
the  rose-coloured  flowers  of  the  wild  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 
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Sweet  Lavender. — The  annual  crop  of  Sweet  Lavender  is  now 
being  rapidly  harvested,  as  the  plants  have  been  in  full  bloom 
for  some  time.  The  shoots  are  laid  on  sheets  of  sacking,  which 
are  rolled  up,  piled  on  carts,  and  taken  to  the  distilleries,  where 
the  oil  is  extracted. 

*  *  * 

SoLANtXM  guatemalense  . — Mr.  Sutton  exhibited  fruiting 
plants  of  this  species  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  26th  ult.  The  egg-shaped  fruit  is  known  as 
the  “Melon  Pear.”  These  are  remarkably  juicy,  cool,  and  with 

a  distinct  flavour,  suggesting  the  name. 

*  *  * 

Heath  Malforhld. — -Mr.  Kitson,  of  Newton  Abbot,  sent 
flowers  of  the  common  Heath,  with  the  petals  free,  and  only 
four  stamens  opposite  the  sepals,,  which  were  subpetaloid,  to  the 

meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  on  July  26tli. 

*  *  * 

A  Mongoose  amongst  Fruit. — On  unpacking  a  consignment, 
of  Bananas,  a  Wycombe  fruiterer  discovered  a  mongoose  which 
had  made  its  nest  in  the  stalk  of  a  cluster  of  the  fruit.  The 
animal  was  placed  in  a  cage,  from  which,  however,  it  escaped 
one  night  and  devoured  a  valuable  canary  which  was  in  another 
cage  in  the  same  room.  The  mongoose  was  recaptured.  We 
hear  of  many  strange  arrivals  of  foreign  animals  in  cases  of  fruit 
and  plants  from  abroad,  but  surely  the  mongoose  must  have 
been  very  tame  or  complacent  to  sit  still  while  the  Bananas  were 
cut  down  and  shipped  to  this  country.  The  animal  belongs  to 

the  weasel  familv,  but  is  several  times  larger. 

*  *  * 

Mount  Etna  Lilies. — The  present  time  is  the  most  suitable 
for  planting  the  species  of  Stembergia,  also  known  as  Mount 
Etna  Lilies,  whether  intended  for. flowering  late  this  autumn  or 
the  following  spring.  The  oldest  and  best  known  is  S.  lutea, 
which  blooms  in  the  autumn.  S.  macrantha  also  blooms  in  the 
autumn,  and  produces  flowers  which  recall  some  of  the  finer 
forms  of  Oolchi'cum,  which,  however,  are. seldom  yellow  like. the 
Sternbergias.  S.  fischeriana  blooms  in  winter  or  early  in  spring, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather.  In  a  very  mild  wintei 
it  makes  its  appearance  at  a  time  that  renders  its  display  un¬ 
certain  should  we  have  a  very*  severe  frost.  Rains,  however,  ate 
as  detrimental  to  their  beauty  as  frost,  though,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Sternbergias  have  much  firmer  flowers  than  either  the 
Crocus  or  Colchicum. 

*  *  * 

Blairgowrie  Fruit  Crop.— Fully  260  tons  of  fruit  were,  in 
the  last  week  of  July,  despatched  by  rail  from  Blairgowrie,  com¬ 
pared  with  280  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The 
Strawberry  market  was  glutted  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  the  fruit  was  practically  unsaleable.  Prices  have  fallen  as 
low  as  £13  per  ton,  and  part'es  who  sold  at  that  figure  were  asked 
to  send  no  more  fruit  meantime.  Last  week  Raspberry  picking 
was  at  its  height.  The  demand  for  Raspberries  continues  good, 
and  prices  have  risen  to  £33,  and  still  tend  upwards.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  is  now  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
crop  unsold.  At  this  time  last  year  Strawberries  were  selling 
at  £31  per  ten,  and  the  previous  year  at  from  £20  to  £25  ;  while 
Raspberries  were  realising  fully  £40  last  year,  and  from  £17  to 
£20  the  previous  year.  Black  Currants  are  bringing  4gd.  per 
lb.  on  the  market,  and  Red  Currants  2d.,  against  6d.  and  2£d. 
respectively  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treat&l  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Anthracite  Coal  and  Greenhouse  Boilers. 

Would  anyone  in  your  valuable  Gardening  World  say  if 
they  have  found  anthracite  coal  to  burn  greenhouse. boilers  any 
more  than  other  fuel  1  My  employer  has  been  told  it  does.,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  know,  as  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  anthracite  in 
the  place  of  coke.  (Stock  Hill.) 

Black  Currant  Bushes  Dying. 

Please  can  you  give  me  any  information  regarding  the  enclosed 


shoots  from  Black  Currant  bullies?  The  bushes  are  young,  and 
were  planted  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1903.  Last  year  they 
did  not  grow  much,  but  this  year  have  made  a  good  start  into 
growth  and  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  when  about  the  end  of 
.June  the  disease  appeared,  and  some  of  them  have  died  out 
altogether.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  know  if  there  is 
any  remedy  for  them.  (Cabrager.) 

We  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  disease  caused  by  a  fungus,  either 
on  the  shoots  or  the  few  leaves  sent.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  mischief,  howevti*.  The  bushes  have  been  very 
badly  attacked  by  the  Currant  aphis  (Myzus  Ribis),  which  is  a 
very  destructive  pest  when  it  appears  in  large  numbers. 
Usually  it  makes  its  appearance  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are 
unfolding  and  yet  young  and  tender.  The  insects  rapidly  in¬ 
crease,  and  cause  the  leaves  to  become  very  much  curled  and 
ultimately  to  turn  brown  and  fall  off  the  bushes.  The  only 
leaves_you  sent  us  were  those  at  the  tip  of  the  shoots  made 
by  the  bushes  in  their  last  efforts  to  overcome  the  enemy.  The 
drought  was  also  against  good  growth,  and  favoured  the  fly. 
Some  aphides,  including  that  which  attacks  the  Currant  bushes, 
have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  curl 
up  and  make  it  difficult  even  to  apply  a  remedy  with  effect.. 
Old  bushes  are  often  served  in  the  same  way,  but  as  they  have 
a  greater  vitality  they  are  often  able  to  come  through  the 
injury  and  to  recuperate  their  vigour  in  the  following  year,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  again  severely  attacked.  As  the  wood  of  the 
shoots  you  send  us  appears  quite  healthy,  we  think  the  bushes 
will  start  again  lower  down  next  year,  if  not  this.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  keep  a  good  outlook  in  spring  when  the 
attack  commences,  and  syringe  the  bushes  with  strong  soapsuds 
m  which  you  have  put  some  tobacco  water  to  sicken  the  fly. 
Next  morning  the  bushes  might  be  well  washed  with  clean  water 
from  the  garden  engine,  driven  rather  forcibly  upon  the  bushes. 
This  will  knock  down  the  aphides  whidh  have  not  been  entirely 
killed  by  the  application,  and  help  further  to  clean  the  bushes. 
If  the  attack  has  been  commenced  some  time,  one  application 
of  the  soapsuds  and  tobacco  water  may  not  be  sufficient,  but 
you  can  repeat  the  operation.  If  the  plantation  of  Black 
Currants  is  in  a  sheltered  place,  this  is  favourable  to  the  fly, 
and  if  you  are  very  liable  to  attacks  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
well  to  make  a  plantation  in  a  more  open  situation.  Half  the 
battle  is  to  commence  as  soon  as  you  detect  the  presence  of 
the  fly. 

Marrows  not  Fruiting. 

Our  Vegetable  Marrows  are  doing  very  badly  this  year,  the 
leaves  turning  brown  and  the  fruit  falling  off.  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any  explanation.  (E.  M:  R.) 

Very  likely  the  prevailing  drought  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  to  your  Marrows.  The  check  would  also  encourage 
red  spider,  and  most  probably  you  will  find  the  leaves  very 
badly  infested  with  this  enemy.  We  should  cut  off  and  burn 
the  worst  of  the  leaves,  then  give  the  plants  a  good  syringing 
with  strong  soapsuds  and  water.  Give  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  to  encourage  fresh  growth,  and  when  the  plants  have 
fairly  well  commenced  to  grow,  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure  may  also  be  given  at  alternate  waterings.  The  ground 
should  not  be  dry  when  liquid  manure  is  applied.  The 
blossoms  may  also  be  hand  fertilised  to  make  sure  of  their 
setting. 

Mildew  on  Vines. 

Notwithstanding  the  dry  weather,  mildew  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  one  of  our  Vineries,  and  seems  spreading  on  to  the 
bunches  in  places.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  to  stop 
it?  (R.  C.) 

The  best  and  most  effective  remedy  is  to  dust  all  the  affected 
leaves  and  bunches  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  mildew  has 
affected  many  leaves,  it  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  operation, 
but  certainly  effective.  You  can,  however,  use  a  sulphurator, 
which  will  enable  you  to  carry  out  the  operation  equally  effec¬ 
tually  and  with  more  expediency.  A  day  or  so  after  the  sulphur 
has  been  applied  to  the  bunches  they  should  be  lightly  syringed 
to  wash  off  the  sulphur,  which  has  a  disfiguring  effect  on  the 
bunches  brought  to  table.  The  syringing  would  be  less  likely  to 
injure,  the  bloom  if  done  at  once  before  the  berries  reach  the 
matured  state.  About  this  period  of  the  year  and  earlier  you 
should  keep  a  close  outlook  for  the  first  commencement  of  the 
disease,  which  may  have  been  encouraged  by  too  close  and  damp 
an  atmosphere,  especially  during  showery  times  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  kept  moist,  as  it  has  been,  by  recent  thunderstorms. 

Carnation  Seedling. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  flowers  en¬ 
closed  of  a  seedling  Carnation  raised  here.  The  pods  do  not 
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split,  and  the  stems  are  of  good  substance.  It  came  out  of  a 
batch  I  sowed  last  year,  but  I  do  not  know  its  parentage. 
(A.  R.  L.) 

It  might  be  described  as  a  yellow  ground  fancy  Carnation, 
being  freely  striped  with  red.  The  chief  faults,  according  to 
modem  standards,  are  that  the  flowers  are  small  and  the  petals 
not  wery  broad,  but  these  faults  might  be  improved  by  dis¬ 
budding  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  reached  the  stage  that  the 
side  buds  can  be  nipped  out  without  injuring  the  terminal  one. 
Another  point  of  great  importance  is  that  the  constitution  of  the 
plant  should  be  strong,  and  that  the  variety  flowers  freely. 
These  are  points,  of  course,  that  only  yourself  can)  determine. 
The  process  of  disbudding  may  cause'  the  petals'  to  become 
broader  with  the  increased  size  of  the  flowersi.  For  cut  flower 
purposes  and  ordinary  border  decoration  the  plant  seems  well 
worth  perpetuating  until  you  can  get  better.  The  question  of 
whether  a  variety  is  worth  keeping  depends  very  much  upon 
whether  you  have  any  better  ones.  Your  object  should  always 
be  to  seek  for  improvements  by  crossing  and  selecting  and  dis 
carding  all  the  less  important  ones. 

Applying  Sewage  to  Vegetables. 

We  can  get  sewage  in  any  quantity,  and  it  haj  been  suggested 
that  I  should  use  it  for  the  kitchen  garden.  Any  information 
as  to  how  this  should  be  used  would  be  considered  a  favour,  as  I 
feel  doubtful  about  it.  (J.  R.  W.) 

We  should  not  apply  it  in  any  way  that  would  bring  it  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  leaves  of  such  things  as  Cabbages,  Greens,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  is  likely  to1  be  eaten.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  mix 
the  sewage  with  the  soil  in  the  form  of  compost  heaps,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  diluting  the  sewage  and  fixing  valuable  consti¬ 
tuents  in  the  soil  employed.  Compost  heaps  of  this  kind  can 
practically  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  fertiliser  for  crops  of  various  kinds.  Providing  there  is 
any  liquid  matter  in  it,  the  more  reason  you  would  have  for 
mixing  it  with  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  top-dressing  vegetables, 
and  for  retaining  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  same. 

Seedling  Cactus  Dahlia. 

1  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  a  new  seedling  Cactus 
Dahlia  raised  here,  and  flowering  for  the  first  time.  (H.  A.) 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  determine  the  true  value  of  a  seedling- 
flowering  for  the  first  time.  Later  flowers  should  be  better,  and 
you  should  disbud  to  get  size.  The  flower  stem  might  he 
stronger,  as  that  is  a  fault  of  too-  many  of  our  Cactus  Dahlias. 
The  stems  require  too  much  wiring  or  fixingi  up  in  some  way 
either  for  exhibition  purposes  or  home  decoration.  It  is  also  a 
defect  in  plants  that  are  used  for  garden  decoration.  The 
colour  is  good  enough,  though  not  very  different  from  several 
other  varieties  already  in  commerce.  Freedom  of  flowering 
should  also  he  taken  into  account.  The  full  value  of  the  variety, 
therefore,  will  best  be  seen  towards  the  end  of  this  month  and 
during  the  next.  The  variety,  as  far  as  it  shows  itself  at  present, 
is  good  enough  so  long  as  you  have  nothing  better,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  compare  new  varieties  with  those  already  existing. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  L.  A.)  1,  Potentilla  i: epalensis  ;  2,  Campanula  rhomboid 
alis  ;  3,  Campanula  rapunculoides  ;  4,  Phlox  paniculata  var.  ; 

5,  Veronica  suhsessilis  ;  6,  Erinus  alpinus  ;  7,  Verbascum 
nigrum. — (Japonica)  1,  Euphorbia  Paralias  ;  2,  Glaux  maritima  ; 
3,  "Glaucium  flavum  ;  4,  Lavatera  arborea  ;  5,  Centranthus  ruber  ; 

6,  Centaurea  Scabiosa, — (W.  D.)  1,  Orchis  pyramidalis  ;  2, 
Erythraea  Csntaurium  ;  3,  Viburnum  Lantana. — (E.  D.  Wilson) 

1.  Oncidium  concolor  ;  2,  Masdevallia  ignea  ;  3,  Masdevallia 
harryana  ;  4,  Cattleya  Eldorado  ;  5,  Oncidium  flexuosum. — 
(A.  P.)  1,  Impatiens  Roylei  ;  2,  Achillea  decolorans  ;  3,  Lychnis 
Coeli-rosa  ;  4.  Malope  trifida  grandiflora  ;  5,  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum  vai\  ;  6,  Coreops’s  tinctpria. — (M.  B.)  1,  Genista  tinc- 
toria  ;  2,  Colutea  arborescens  ;  3,  Rhamnus  catharticus  ;  4,  Jas- 
minum  revolutum  ;  5,  'Spiraea  tomentosa. — (Quo.)  1,  Hibbertia 
dentata  ;  2,  Ceropegia  Woodii  ;  3,  Nepeta  Glecboma  isophylla 
alba  ;  6,  Oplismenus  Burmanni  variegata  ;  7,  Sedum  sarmen- 
tosum  variegatum. — (R.  W.)  1,  Carex  brunnea  variegata  ;  2, 
Lippia  citriodori  ;  3,  Celsia  arcturus  ;  4,  Todea  barbara. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  present  time  the  question  of  Park 
Roya.1  and  the  holding  of  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  there  isi  greatly  exercising-  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Last  year 
the  first  of  the  shows  held  at  Park  Royal 


caused  a.  loss  of  £9,680.  This  year  the  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  considerably  reduced  in 
connection  with  the  show,  but  the  small  at¬ 
tendance  is  sure  ten  show  a  loss  when  the 
profit  and  loss  have  been  calculated.  It 
seems  ‘that  the  reserve  funds  of  the  society 
have  been  exhausted,  and  that  if  the  show 
cannot  be  improved,  so  a,s  to  draw  a  large 
attendance,  the  society  will  have  to-  face  the 
giving  up  of  the  annual  exhibition.  The  al¬ 
ternative  to  this  is  that  they  return  fo  their 
former  policy  of  holding  provincial  exhibi¬ 
tions,  where  the  expense  ma,y  be  less  and  the 
attendance  greater.  A  great  many  members 
of  the  -society  are  of  opinion  that  -the:  election 
of  the  executive  must  be  popularised  in  order 
to  win  back  the  confidence  which  they  have 
lost  and  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  legi¬ 
timate  work,  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

British-Grown  Fruits. 

The  great  autumni  show  of  British-Grown 
Fruits  which  commenced  its  career  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  went,  to  Chiswick  last 
autumn  will  this  year  be  held  in  the  new 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster,  on  October  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
schedule  on  our  table  shows  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  been  mapped  out  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  in  previous  years,  except  that  the 
vegetable  section  of  last  year  has  been 
omitted.  Some  attention  is  given  -to  colonial 
grown  fruit  -and  preserved  fruits,  jams-,  etc., 
but  those  are  reserved  for  another  show  to 
be  held  on  December  1 3th  and  14th  next. 
The  autumn  show,  as  mapped  out,  makes 
provision  for  entries  in  ninety-nine  classes, 
many  of  the  varieties1  of  apples  and  pears, 
scheduled  in  former  years,  -having  been 
omitted  and  precedence  given  to  the  better 
and  more  popular  varieties;  collections  of 
fruit  and  classes  for  giape-s,  as  well  as  the 
big  classes  for  growers  of  hardy  fruit,  are 
about-  the  same  as  last  year.  W-e  are  not 
likely,  however,  to  see  much-  fruit  in  the 
classes  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  October. 

Fruit,  Nuts,  and  Vegetables. 

Under  the  above  name  a  small  pamphlet 
has  beemcompiled  by  Mr.  Albert-  Broadbent, 
Manchester.  A  large  number  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  discussed  in  small  space,  and 
the  writer  takes  their  medicinal  value  into 
account-,  as  well  as  the  sustaining  powers  of 
the  various  fruits  when  used  as  food.  When 
the  fruits  are  fresh,  he  considers  there  are 
21  ozs.  of  solid  food  in  a  pound  of  Apples ; 

2  ozs.  in  a  pound  of  Apricots;  4§-ozs.  in  a 
pound  of  Bananas ;  2  J  ozs-.  in  a  pound  of 
Cherries  ;  2-J  ozs.  in  a  pound  of  Pears ;  2  ozs. 
in  a  pound  of  Peaches,  and  3  o-zsl  in  a  pound 
o-f  Grapes.  Not  very  much  solid  -food  is 
■shown  to  exist  in  a  similar  weight  either  of 
Gooseberries,  Plums-,  Raspberries  or  Straw¬ 
berries,  but  Cranberries,  eVen  in  the  fresh 
state,  are  said  -to  contain  only  §  ozs.  of  solid 
food  in  a  pound.  In  the  case  of  dried  fruits, 


the  quantity  of  solid  food  in  a  given  weight 
has  a  very  much  higher  percentage  than  in 
the  cas-e  of  fresh  fruits.  This,  of  course, 
simply  means  that  the  water  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  same.  The  quantity  of 
■solid  food  in  dried  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  and 
Sweet  Almonds  is  14|  o-zs.  to  the  po-und. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  high  percentage,  but 
w-e  presume  that  such  solid  food  co-uld  not 
be  eaten  alone  with  any  great  advantage. 
In  discussing  the  various  fruits,  the  author 
does  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  fruits, 
but  takes  the  roots  and  leaves  into  oonsiderar 
tion  a.s  well.  He  quotes  Pliny  and  Cato  as 
-showing  that  the  Cole-wort,  that  is  the  Cab¬ 
bage,  was  the  only  internal  remedy  used  by 
the  Romans  during  600  years.  The  Ionian® 
had  great  faith  in  it,  as  the  Egyptians  had  in 
the  Onion.  He  even  gives  prescriptions!  for 
the  making  -of  various  useful  dishes  from  the 
vegetables  under  discussion,  such  as  Cab¬ 
bages,  stewed  Carrots,  stewed  Celery,  Celery 
fritters,  Celery  coffee,  etc.  The  proportion 
of  Cranberries  for  different  purposes  forms 
the  subject  of  several  paragraphs,  a-nd  one 
o-f  their  chief  recommendations  is  the:  long 
time  during  which  they  may  be  had  fresh 
during  the  winter  months.  A  very  large 
number  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  both  grown 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  passed  under 
review,  so-  that  jthosie  desirous  of  having 
recipes  for  useful  a-nd  fancy  dishes  of  pre- 
se-rves  might  wish  to  consult  this  book. 

Gooseberries  at  Oulton. 

The  first  exhibition  of  Gooseberries  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Stone  Gooseberry  Growers’ 
Society  was  held  recently  at  Oulton.  The 
largest  berry  was  “London”  a-nd  weighed 
23  dwts.  3  grs.,  this  being  -shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Wood.  Tlie  next  largest  -berries  were 
Blucher,  weighing  22  dwts.  15  grs. ;  Ringer, 
21  dwts.  8  grs. ;  and  two  berries  of  Sunrise, 
weighing  21  dwts.  and  20  dwt-s.  respectively. 
Many  other  favourite  varieties  were  shown, 
but  none  of  them  came  up  to  the  above 
weights ;  -even  the  first  prize  exhibitor  came 
up  with  a  fine  berry  in  another  class,  but 
failed  to  beat  his  previous  record. 

Scientific  Forestry. 

The  question  of  afforestation  and  for  the 
provision  of  a  national  system  of  instruction 
in  forestry  has  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  -the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries.  Already  some  steps  have 
been  taken  to  give  effect-  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions:  of  the  Departmental  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1902.  A  School  of  Forestry  has 
been  established  in  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  the 
Agricultural  Departments  of  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales-  and  the  Durham 
College  of  Science  are  preparing  to  offer  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  as  centres  of  instruction  in 
this  science.  An  idea-  lias  also:  been  mooted 
for  securing  a  suitable  area  of  land  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  interests  of  teaching  the  science 
and  practice  of  forestry. 
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or  the  birds  will  peck  the  finest,  when  decay  soon  sets  in. 
Morello  Cherries  are  ripe  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  should 
be  gathered  when  dry  for  bottling,  etc.,  for,  in  spite  of  their 
acidity,  wasps  are  sampling  the  best,  as  of  yore. 

Bioton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Figs. —  Good  crops  appear  general,  and  asstiming  the  new 
growths  were  tied  in,  as  advised  a  few  weeks  back,  the  most 
important  work  now  is  to  make  them  secure  from  the  birds  by 
netting-  the  entire  tree,  and  as  wasps  are  passionately  fond  of 
ripe  tigs,  a  few  bottles  of  syrup  should  be  hung  among  the 
branches,  which  usually  trap  scores  of  'these  pests.  Empty 
these  bottles  once  a  week  by  putting  the  liquid  through  a  fine 
sieve  and  returning  it  again  to*  the  bottles,  adding  a  little  fresh 
syrup  as  a  tempting  bait.  Do'  not  gather  the  fruit  until  it  is 
quite  ripe,  or  they  will  be  deficient  in  flavour,  and  as  rain 
appears  to  have  fallen  heavily  throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  the  roots  should  keep  moist  for 
some  little  time  more. 

The  Grape  Vine.  -  The  warmer  summer  inis  evidently  suited 
these,  growth  being  freei  and  kept  fairly  clean,  but  warm, 
bright  weather  is  required  for  another  six  or  eight  weeks  to 
ripen  the  bunches.  To  accelerate  this  tie  aside  or  entirely 
remove  any  laterals  that  unduly  shade  the  bunches,  and  see 
that  each  berry  ha®  space  to  swell  by  freely  thinning  those 
bunches  that  appear  too  crowded.  Vines  carrying  good  crops 
should  be  frequently  assisted  with  mammal  waterings  from 
the  eow  or  stable  yard  until  the  berriesi  show  signs  of  ripening. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  this  season  that  these  liquid 
manures  are  far  away  in  advance  of  most  of  those  artificial 
manures  for  the  Vine1  indoors,  consequently  should  confer  the 
same  benefit  on  those  outride.  The  best — ’that  is,  the  original 
guano  from  Peru,  a  natural  manure  from,  birds — is  also  a 
powerful  stimulant,  but  requires  care  in,  not,  using  it  too'  strong. 
As  the  bunches  ripen,  protection  from  birdsi.  also,  wasp®,  will 
demand  attent  ion.  Enclosing  the  bunches  in  wasp-proof  netting 
is  the  surest  method,  but  they  must  be  frequently  examined, 
especially  during  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  or  many  of  the  berries 
will  decay,  which  soon  means  the  whole  bunch  if  not  quickly 
removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Strawberries.  — Get;  layered  runners  set  out,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  an  early  start  being  more  than  half  the  battle,  two  feet 
by  one  being  a,  good  distance  for  most  varieties,  rooting  out 
every  other  plant  after  the  first  fruiting,  so  that  they  stand 
two  feiet  apart  each  way,  although  I  find  Royal  Sovereign  on 
good  ground  does  better  with  another  six  inches,  and  the  fruit 
is  not  iso  liable  to  decay  should  a  wet  time,  set  iu  when  ripe. 
Plant  quite  firm,  treading  in  with  the  feet,  and  keep  all  strings 
cut  ini  and  the  hoe  plied  between  the  quarters  frequently  to 
destroy  weeds,  etc.,  watering  the  plants'  until  they  get  a,  good 
start  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  again,  which  is  necessary  to,  assist 
iu  the  ripening  of  the  various  fruits  of  the  season.  Cut  away 
any , runners  among  Sir  Joseph  before,  putting  on,  the  net,,  and 
devise  some  means  to  raise  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  as 
slugs  during  a  wet  autumn  play  havoc  with  ripening  Straw¬ 
berries.  Remove  flower  trusses  and  likewise  runners  from  set- 
out  forced  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign,  as  it,  weakens,  them  for 
next  year’s  crop. 

General  Reminders.  —  There  is  much  work  to  be  done 
among  stone  fruits  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Plums  are 
ripening  apace  now,  and  must  be  gathered  for  jam-making, 
while  dessert  fruit  must  be  examined  daily,  and  stored  in  the 
fruit  room  if  not  required  for  immediate  use.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  swelling  up  fast  since  the  bounteous  rains,  and 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun’®  rays,  not  omitting  the 
traps  of  short  pieces  of  Rroiad  Bean  stalks  to  catch  earwigs, 
so  damaging  to  ripening  fruit.  The  old  Jargonelle  Pear  will 
•soon  be  fit  for  use,  hut  should  he  left  on  the  tree  until  ripe, 
a's  this  variety  keeps  but  a,  very  few  days  when  gathered. 
Early  ripening  varieties  of  Pears  as  well  a®  Apples  required 
for  exhibition  or  other  special  purposes  must  he  closely  netted, 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Work  among  the  flower  beds  is  now  pretty  well  up  to  date, 
the  chief  requisite  now  being  the  maintenance  of  a  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  throughout.  Any  beds  that  show  signs  of 
being  over  at  an.  early  date  might  be  suitably  filled  with 
autumn  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which  will  be  better  if  now 
transferred  from  the  reserve  garden  to  'their  flowering  quarters. 

Tire  present  time  will  afford  a  suitable  opportunity  of  going 
through  the  stock  of  bulbs  required  for  planting  in  October 
and  November.  All  those  lifted  in.  spring  and  early  summer 
will  require  iio  be  carefully  cleaned  and  laid  thinly  out  on 
shelve®  in  a,  cool,  airy  shed  or  other  position  away  from  mois¬ 
ture.  As  in  the  case  of  seed%  orders  for  bulbs,  whether  of 
new  or  old  varieties,  should  be  sent  away  early,  as  only  by  so 
doing  can  we  bet  assured  of  obtaining  good  bulbs. 

Where  it  is  hot  desirable  to,  fill  all  the  beds  with  bulbs,  a. 
number  may  be  reserved  for  planting  out  annuals  sown  about 
the  present  time  and  wintered  in  frames  or  sheltered  positions 
outside ;  in  this  way  a  much  earlier  display  will  he  got.  than 
results  from  spring  sowings,  and -the  beds  will  be  vacant,  again 
in  sufficient  time  to  receive  summer  bedding  plants.  Silene 
Armeria,  Erysimum  perofskianum,  Larkspurs,  etc.,  will  be 
found  amenable  to  this  treatment. 

Salvia  patterns  alba,  is  not  so  generally  met  with  a®  it.  might 
bet,  particularly  in  gardens  where  variety  counts  for  something. 
The  plant  i®  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  ordinary  S.  patens  in 
habit  and  growth,  but,  the  flowers  are  pure  white.  In,  almost 
half  shady  positions,  such  as  suit®  the  common,  form,  the 
variety  makes  a  pretty  show. 

Kochia,  scoparia,  is  an  annual  with  quite  a  unique  appear¬ 
ance  when  full  grown,  resembling  a,  small  Conifer.  It  is  a 
useful  dot  plant  for  large  bed®,  having  a  pleasing  light,  green 
colour  when,  growing,  and  in,  autumn  assuming  a  reddish  purple 
hue.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring  a®  for  other  half  hardy 
annuals,  hardening  off  in  the  usual  manner. 

Paul  Crampel  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  best  scarlet  bedding 
Pelargoniums  we  have  ;  the  plant®  grow  well  and  produce 
enormous  trusses  of  flowers,  in,  the  latter  respect,  eclipsing  all 
others. 

The  variety  known  as  King  Edward  VII.  doe®  not,  appear  to 
be  an,  acquisition  a®  a,  bedder,  as  the  flowers  become  “  messy  ” 
with  the  slightest  shower  of  rain.  B.  W.  J. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Autumn  flowering  Cypripediums.  -  Thera  is  a  useful  and 

beautiful  section,  of  hybrid  Cypripediums  that  produce  their 
flowers  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  the  early 
weeks  of  October,  during  a,  period  when  Orchid  flowers  gene¬ 
rally  are  scarce,  and  as  they  include  many  decorative  kinds 
that  remain,  in  perfection  for  several  weeks,  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  deserving  of  attention  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  plants 
in  bloom  throughout  the,  year.  Most  of  them,  possess  robust 
constitution  and  do  well  in,  the  warm,  intermediate  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  hybrids  derived  from,  the  influence  of  C.  Stoneii  as 
one  of  the  parents',  such  as  C.  M organ, iae,  C.  Alice,,  C.  Doris, 
C.  selligerum  majus,  and  J.  H.  Veiteh ;  the  group  derived 
from  C.  philippinense  (laevigatum),  including  C.  Bryan,  C. 
Youngianurh,  etc.  ;  also  the  C.  sanderianum  section,,  such  as  C. 
S'anderiano-superbienS',  C.  sanderiano-Curtisii,  C.  Miss  Fanny 
Wilson  ;  and  the,  whole  of  the  section  derived  from  the  influence 
of  C.  rothschildianum,  which  are  too,  numerous  to  mention  here, 
will  include  a  fair  representation  of  the  most-  desirable  kinds 
for  producing  flowers'  during  the  above-mentioned  period. 
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The  repotting  is  best  done  in  this  section  either  when  the 
new  roots  make  their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  developing 
growth,  or  immediately  after  the  flowers  are  removed.  Being 
robust  growers,  they  require  liberal  pot  room ;  it  is  essential 
to  see  that  ample  clean  drainage  be  provided.  The  potting 
compost,  which  should  be  made  moderately  firm,  about  the 
roots,  shoold  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat,  loam 
and  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient  rough  sand  or 
broken  crocks  added  to  render  the  compost  porous. 

To  increase  stock. —  It  is  alwaysi  desirable  to  increase 
the  stock,  and  it  is  most  desirable  to  procure  at  least 
one  duplicate  as  soon  a®  possible,  for  plants',  like  human 
beings,  sometime®  die  away  suddenly,  and  where  there  is 
only  one  plant  the  stock  is  thus  lost.  The  divisions  are 
easily  made  at  the  time  of  repotting.  I  would  advise,  where 
it  can  be  conveniently  done,  that  the  rhizome,  should  be  cut 
asunder  between  the  growths  where  it  is  proposed  to  divide 
the'  plant.  T’ake  away  the  leading  growth  with  the  'active: 
roots',  and  leave  the  back  growth  or  ’growths  undisturbed  in 
the  old  potting  compost  and  pot.  This  gives,  the  back  growth 
frill  benefit  of,  and  the  advantage  from,  any  live  roots  that 
may  be  attached,  and  being  undisturbed  they  will  greatly 
assist  ini  enabling  the  growth  to  produce  young  shoots.  Where 
divisions  are  made  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  back  growths 
in  a  fairly  dry  condition..  I  do  not  infer  by  this  that  no  water 
should  be  given,  but  what  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  only  suffi¬ 
cient  should  be  given  to  retain  the  leaves  in  their  norami  con¬ 
dition. 

Occasionally  spraying  overhead  in  bright  weather  is:  bene¬ 
ficial  until  the  new  growths  commence  to'  develop,  then  it 
must  cease,  or  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  causing  the  new 
growths:  to  damp,  should  moisture  get  into  the  centres  of  the 
opening  leaves.  Shade  carefully  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  in  bright  weather  retain  ample  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  Fumigate  the:  plants  at  regular  intervals  with 
vapourising  fumigators,  which  will  successfully  keep  insect 
pests  in  check  and  will  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  foliage 
being  disfigured  thereby.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Kniphofias  or  Tritomas.  —  For  late  summer  and  autumn 
decoration  these  constitute  one  of  the  most  useful  classes  of 
border  plants,  and  though  very  few  of  them  are  of  any  service 
for  cut-flower  work,  they  are  almost  indispensable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  beautiful  display  when  the  majority  of  flowers:  are 
past.  They  are  able  to  succeed  well  in  the  majority  of  soils', 
providing  the  requisite  attention  is  given  before  planting,  and 
when  once  established  c,an  be  left  for  several  years  without 
division,  being  necessary.  The  best  soil  for  them,  however, 
is  a  good  rich,  fairly  light  loam,  but  failing  this,  the  ground 
should  be  well  trenched  and  plenty  of  well-retted  cow  manure 
incorporated,  as  Tritomas  root  strongly  and  like  good  feeding. 
Spring  is  the  'best  time  for"  planting,  and  if  one  separates  large 
crowns  this  has:  to  be  very  carefully  done,  as  these  plants  are 
extremely  brittle  just  where  the  growths  leave  the  rootstock, 
that  is  the  collar,  and  if  not  handled  properly  will  easily 
break.  The  crownsi  should  he:  divided  with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment,  such  as  a.  knifei,  which  will  pass  through  easily,  but  at 
the  same  time  damage  as  few  roots  as  possible,  and  plant 
immediately  in  the  hole:  which  has  been  prepared  beforehand, 
and  this:  should  be  of  sufficient  size:  to  allow  the  roots  being 
spread  out  evenly  all  round.  Plant  sufficiently  deep,  and 
press  the  soil  firmly.  In  dry  weather  copious'  supplies  of 
water  should  be  given,  and  a  soaking  of  diluted  farmyard 
liquid  will  be  most  beneficial  occasionally. 

In.  many  districts  Tritomas  can  be  considered  hardy,  but  in. 
the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  country  it  is1  necessary  to  give 
the  crowns  ample  protection.  An  effective:  way  of  doing  this 
is  to'  twist  the  leaves  round  and  then!  give'  a  good  mulching  of 
fine  cinder  ashes.  In  some-  of  our  public  gardens  these  hand¬ 


some:  plants  are  used  for  bedding  on,  grass,  and  no:  doubt  they 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in'  this  way.  Where  the  space 
can  be  sjrared,  the  sio-il  should  be  well  prepared  as  advised 
before,  and  if  it  is  of  an  unsuitable  nature  it  should  be  taken 
out  and  fresh  jrlaced  in,.  Onei  variety  in  a  bed  is  the  best 
method,  unless,  of  course,  the  bedsi  are  very  large,  and  a 
suitable  selection  would  be  found  among  the  following :  — 
Triumph,  Ophir,  Pfitzeri,  Lachesis,  Ideal,  Maria,  grandiflora, 
Leda.,  and  Caulesoens.  MacOwanii,  Nelsonii,  and  oorallina.  are 
tliree  dwarf  growers,  and  well  suited  for  the:  above  purpose  on 
the  front  of  the  borders. 

Summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums. — These  have  done  well 
this  year,  and  will  now  be  quickly  coming  into  bloom.  The 
growths  and  flower  stems  should  he  kept  supported,  and  if 
any  insect  life  appears  give  a,  dusting  of  tobacco'  powder.  Tire 
soil  should  be  kept  stirred  between,  the  plants  and  a  light, 
dusting  of  scot  or  some:  artificial  manure  given  occasionally. 

Pentstemons. — The  lateral  growths  of  these  should  be  kept 
supported  lightly,  and  if  it  is  net  desired  to  save  the  seed,  those 
spikes  which  are  past  should  be  removed.  The  cuttings  of 
new  varieties  can  be  taken  now  if  one  wishes  to  obtain,  all 
the  stock  possible,  and  they  will  easily  root  if  placed  in  thumb 
pots  and  stood  in,  a,  bandlight  under  a,  north  wall  or  other 
shady  place.  The  herbaceous  borders  should  be  kept  cleaned 
of  all  rubbish  and  weeds,  and  keep  tire  soil  frequently  stirred 
with  the  hoe  to  prevent  weeds-  from  seeding,  which  they  do  in 
great  quantities  now  if  not  removed.  See  that  large  autumn 
flowering  plants  are  well  supported,  and  do  not  hurry  to  cut 
down  plants  which  have  gone:  out  of  flower,  as  it  is-  better 
to  let  them  die:  off  yellow  than  to:  cut  off  when,  in  a  green, 
sappy  state.  The  seed-pods:  of  such  as  Alstroemeriasi  and  the 
like  should  be  taken  off,  as  these  only  weaken  the  roots. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcheir. 


The  Primrose  and  Darwinism. 

Such  was  the  title  of  an  interesting  hook  published  a  short 
time  ago-  (Grant  Richards:).  Many  questions  were  asked  when, 
the  book  was  reviewed  in  the  Horticultural  Press  as  to  what 
Dai  win,  whose  name  is  soi  much  associated  with  monkeys,  and 
descent  of  man,  had  to  do  with  the  humble  Primrose.  It  is 
ready  surprising  to:  note  how  much  Darwin  is  misunderstood,, 
even  m  these  mo-re:  enlightened  days.  Darwin  was  a,  great 
naturalist,  devoting  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  nature, 
and,  as  such,  possessing  a  great  knowledge  of  all  pertaining 
to  plants.  During  his  life  lie  made  many  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  by  constant,  observation,  and  careful  experiment. 

T'o-  him  the  Primrose  was  particularly  interesting,  for  I 
think  it  is  safe  to:  say  that  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
heteroistylism  was  first  elucidated  by  Darwin.  The  term 
heteroistylism,  means  presenting  different,  forms  of  styles, 
typical  instances  may  be  seen,  in,  any  species  of  Primula. 
Hie  genus  Lythrum  is  another  example.  I  mention  this  case 
because  L.  Salicaria,  (Purple  Loosestrife)  is  now  to  be  found 
in,  flower  ;  it  is  generally  fo-und  growing  at  the  water  side.  In 
this  case  three  forms  of  flow  occur,  each  on  a,  separate  plant. 
They  are  distinguished  as  long,  mid,  and  short-styled  flowers: 
according  to:  the  length  of  the  styles',  this  being  known  as 
ti  imorp'hisim.  I  have  just  been,  down  by  the  Thames  bank 
where  the  Lythrum  is  growing  freely,  and  growing  almost 
side  by  side  are  the  different,  forms  of  flowers. 

T'o  return  to  'the  Primrose.  In  this  case  we  have  two  forms 
(dimorphism),  the  long  and  -short-styled,  more  generally 
known,  in  the  garden  asi  “  pin-eyed  ”  and  “  thrum-eyed.” 

The  different  form  of  flowers-  grow  each  on  separate  plants. 
The  form  having  the  anthers  seated  on  the  top  of  the  tube 
have  a,  short  style  concealed  in  the.  tube.  Where  the  style 
is  long,  bringing  the  -stigma  to  the:  month  of  the  tube,  the 
anthers  are  seated  low  down  in  the  latter. 

Asi  I  liave  already  stated,  the  different,  forms:  are  to  be 
found  on  different  roots,  there  being  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
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to  which  form  the  flower  belongs,  for  the  relative  position  of 
the  stigma  to  the  anthers  indicates  it  at  once. 

If  during  the  season  that  the  Primrose  is  in  flower  one 
were  to  note  how  many  pint-eyed  or  thrum-eyed  plants  were 
growing  in  a  certain  area,  or  to  pick  them  as  they  came,  the 
probable  result  is  (and  others  have  made  the  same  observa¬ 
tion)  that  neither  form,  would  greatly  predominate. 

This  remarkable  feature  (dimorphism)  greatly  interested 
Darwin,  and  he  set  to'  work  to  find  out  for  what  purpose  Nature 
had]  adopted  this  contrivance.  After1  long  and  careful  expert 
ments  the  great  naturalist  came  to  the  following  conclusions, 
that  “the  flowers  had  been  rendered  heterostyled  toi  ensure 
crosst-fertilisatiom,”  and  that  “  the  complete  fertility  of  flowers 
is  only  obtained!  (that  isi,  a  full  yield  of  fertile  seed)  when 
pollen  is  taken  from  lonig  stamen  to  long  style,  or  from,  short 
stamen  to  short  style,  which,  of  course,  involves  cross-feirtilisa- 
tion.  In  the  last  journal  of  the  R.H.S.  (May,  1904,  p.  697) 
reference  .is  made  to  an  article  on  “  The  Fertilisation  of  the 
Primrose,”  in  which  the  writer  differs  from  Darwin,  and 
endeavours  to  show  with  much  force  that  the  short-styled  or 
“  thrum-eyed  ”  variety  is,  at  any  rate.,  self-fertilised,  and  points 
out  that  both  forms  are  rarely  visited  by  insects  with  a 
sufficiently  long  proboscis.  The  reason  for  stating  that  the 
“  thrum-eyed  ”  variety  is  self-fertilised  is  as  follows :  That 
the  anthers,  which  are  directly  over  the  pistil,  burst  when 
mature,  and  then  curve  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  corolla 
tube,  thereby  closing  up-  the  corolla  tube,  and  so  preventing 
any  foreign  pollen  tot  pass  from  the  outside  into  the  corolla 
tube  containing  the  short  style.  Moreover,  the  anthers  open 
on  their  inner  and  under  surface,  shedding  their  pollen  so 
as  to  fall  on  the  stigma  immediately  below. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  wind  to  convey  pollen  from 
the  short-  anthers  to  the  short  pistil ;  therefore  if  Darwin’s 
theory  on  this  point  is  correct,  the  pollen  must  be  conveyed 
by  insects,  'this  being  a  very  doubtful  point. 

Such  are  the  views  that  the  field  naturalist  holdsi  concerning 
the  fertilisation  of  the  Primrose,  as  opposed  to  the  exp-eri- 
mentalislt’s  views. 

Some  months:  ago  I  had  under  my  charge  a  batch  of  a 
special  strain  of  Primula  oboonica,  and  it  was  my  duty,  being 
in  a.  large  nursery,  to  obtain  as  much  seed  as  possible  from 
this  batch.  Previous  experience  had  taught  me  that  these 
Primula®  would  not.  seed  freely  enough  unless  they  were  hand 
pollinated.  I  was  naturally  much  perplexed,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  set  about  pollinating,  and  being  much  interested 
in  this  question,  I  decided  to  experiment,  for  myself.  For 
this  purpose  I  selected  200  plants,  upon  which  I  experimented 


as  follows :  — 

No.  of  Ovaries 

Plants.  Results.  fertilised. 

1  ...  50  ...  Pin-eyed  x  thrum-eyed  ...  Good  yield  of  seed  ...  75-80% 

2  ...  50  ...  Thrum-eyed  x  pin-eyed  ...  „  „  ...  70% 

3  ...  10  ...  Pin-eyed  x  pin-eyed  ...  ...  No  seed  whatever  ...  — 

4  ...  10  ...  Thrum-eyed  x  thrum-eyed  ...  Poor  yield  ._  ...  10% 

5  ..20  _  Thrum-eyed,  self -pollinated  .. .  No  seed  whatever  ...  — 

6  .  20  ...  Pin-eyed  ,,  ...  Poor  yield . 5-10% 

7  .  .  40  ...  Regardlessly  pollinated  ...  Fair  yield  .  35-40% 


So  very  decided  are  the  results  of  my  experiments  in 
Darwin’s  favour  that  were  it  not  for  these  experiments,  I 
would  not  venture  toi  write  upon  such  a  scientific  problem. 

I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  in  a  later 
rssnifl  Herbert  Cowley. 


Another  Century  Plant.— A  writer  on  Yucca  gloriosa 
(Adam’s  Needle)  describes  it  a.s  a  rare  tropical  plant  in  full 
bloom  in  the  Adam  and  Eve  Gardens,  Seaharn  Harbour,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Going  further,  he  states  that  it  blooms  once  in 
50  years  in  its  own  country,  and  in  any  other  region  once  in  100 
years.  He  is  thus  very  precise,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
where  he  got  his  wonderful  information.  It  must  be  a  severe 
tax  upon  the  plant  to  know  when  its  flowering  period  is  due,  and 
whether  it  is  at  home  or  abroad.  Should  he  chance  to  stray 
into  Adam  and  Eve’s  Gardens  next  year  he  may  find  the  erratic 
plants  flowering  again  if  there  are  any  strong  crowns  that  have 
not  bloomed  upon  them  at  the  present  time.  We  should  like  to 
hear  his  explanation  of  such  an  occurrence. 


Two  Campanulas. 

As-  in  the  cultivation  of  other  plants,  so  in  the  instance  of 
the  Campanulas,  much  of  the  success  arrived  at  is  probablv 
due  more  to  the:  attention  paid  to  later  details,  such  as  in 
watering,  than  to  the  primary  processes  through  which  thev 
pass.  J 

The  two'  species  to  be  dealt  with  are  worthy  of  much  observa¬ 
tion  ;  these  are  Campanula  pyramidalis  and  C.  isophylla.  Re- 
gaiding  the  former,  its  splendour  is-  unblemished  at  any  time, 
even  in  deformity  !  Its  stateliness  at  the  present  moment  de 
serves  more' than,  slight  approbation.  Seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  greenhouse  during  February ;  and  at  the:  moment  of  writ¬ 
ing  (August)  the  seedlings  should  be  in  8-in.  or  6-in  pots  • 
which  sizes  should  contain  the  stability  of  upholding  the 
necessary  supply  of  nourishment  required  during  the  winter 
months. 


Much  importance  is  attached  to,  the  maintaining  of  a  diy 
atmosphere  during  the  short  days:  as  C.  pyramidalis  is  easily 
“  damped  ”  at  that  period. 

Early  in,  the  following  April  'they  will  require  a  shift  into 
8-in.  and  9-in.  pots,  in  which  they  will  subsequently  be 
flowered  in  August— ra,  very  appropriate  time  for  them  to  come 
in.  After  potting,  they  may  then  b©  placed  in  the  open  air  on 
a  bed  of  ashe-s  and  grown  on  the  same  principle  as  early- 
flowering  pot  Chrysanthemums.  Removing  them  into  the 
greenhouse  when  the  spikes  are  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  long  is  beneficial 
to  fiee  and  clean  opening  of  the  flowers.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  on  for  several  years:,  when  they  attain  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  are  indeed  magnificent.  The  variety  alba  is  a  pure 
white,  and  oompaota,  a  pretty  deep  blue. 

Campanula,  isophylla  is  a  suitable  supplement  to-  C.  pyra- 
midalis.  As-  a  trailer  attaining  a  length  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  it  is 
befitting,  either  for  edging  the  greenhouse  stages  or  for  liang- 
ing  baskets.  In  the  latter  mode  the  variety  alba,  is  grown  to 
perfection  -by  Mr.  Clark  at  Rannerfield,  Selkirk.  Both  the 
blue  and  the  white:  varieties  a, re  -exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
shape  of  the  fl-ower  is  very  similar  t-o>  pyramidalis,  though 
somewhat  smaller  in,  size,  and  -having  the  petals  more  rounded. 
Propagation  by  cuttings  in.  the  spring  is  the  best  means  of 
multiplication. 

The  plants  may  be  grown  on  a,  second  or  third  year ;  but, 
-any  longer  is  not  advisable,  since,  after  that  period,  the  flowers 
degenerate  extensively  in  -size. 

Tlie  considerable:  value  of  both  species  as  conservatory 
flowers  is  best  known  to:  those  who:  are  fortunate  enough  to 
employ  them  in  that  manner.  Those  who  do-  not  possess  them 
are  unfortunate  indeed.  For  pot  culture  they  are  pre-eminent, 
in  the  distinctive!  sphere  of  plants  to:  which  they  belong — the 
hardy  and  half-hardy.  ’  James  P.  Dickson. 


New  Stock  for  Rambler  Roses. 

The:  stock  now  most  commonly  employed  for  Rose®  in  this 
country  is  the  D-og  Rose,  so  called,  which  is  a  very  composite 
lot,  and  may  not  always  be  confined  to  Rosa,  can-ina,  and  it® 
immediate  allies.  The-  Manett-i  is  generally  advocated  for 
pot  work,  while  the  Dei  la  Grifferaie  is  usually  employed  for 
climbing  Roses  of  the  Rosa  multiflora  type  and  others.  The 
Dutch,  have  discovered  that  Rosa  rugosa  makes  an  excellent 
stock  for  Crimson  Rambler,  grown  in  the  form  of  standards:, 
and  this-  finding  is  corroborated  by  a  correspondent  of  “  The 
Flou  istsf  Exchange.  The  system  is-  to  insert  cuttings  of  Rosa 
rugosa,  in  the  open  ground,  lo-ng  and  strong  shoot®  being 
employed.  After  being  grown  for  o-ne  season  they  are  headed 
down  to-  the  ground1  the  following  spring.  A  strong  shoot  or 
several  may  be  produced,  but  the  best,  o-nly  is  retained,  -and 
it  is  fit  for  budding  some  time  during  the  same  season. 
Crimson  Rambler  budded  on.  this  stock  will  give  several  shoots 
4  ft.  long  the  first,  season.  Besides  making  strong  growth, 
Rosa  rugosia,  raised1  from  cuttings,  produces  plenty  of  roots, 
and  otherwise  seems-  to:  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  good  stock. 
Judging  from  the  vigour  of  the  plants  worked  upon  this 
Japanese  Rose,  it.  will  prove  a  very  durable  stock. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Deutzia  scabra  discolor  purpurascens. 

For  many  years  pa,st  there  has  been  confusion,  between  the 
two  names  D.  scabra  and  D.  crenata,  and  even  now  many 
plants  are  grown  under  both  names  in  this  country,  but  they 
really  refer  to  onei  and  the  same  species,  which  is  rather  valu¬ 
able',  having'  given  us  a  number  of  beautiful  garden  varieties. 
The  form  under  notice  produces  clusters  of  flowers  at  the  ends 
of  the  main  stem  and  branches,  which  are  purple  in  the  bud 
state  and  white,  tinted  with  junk,  when  expanded.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  serrate  on!  the  edges,  and  more  or  less  wrinkled. 
In;  all  these  respects  the  plant,  is  very  similar  to'  the  ordinary 
D.  scabra,  except  in  the  purple  and  pink  tints  of  the  flower  in 
their  various  stages  of  development.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  plants  forming  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  flowers  are 
freely  produced  on  much  smaller  specimens  than  in  the  typical 
D.  scabra.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  species  requires  a  fair  amount  of  warmth,  a  lengthy  season 
to  properly  ripen  the  wood  and  enable  it  to  flower  freely.  We 
have  seen,  it  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  northern  counties  and  producing 
very  few  flowers  in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  plants  of  the 
variety,  wliich  we  photographed  in  the  Coomibe  Wood  Nur¬ 
series  of  Messrs'.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sonsi,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  were 
only  18  in.  high,  which  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  this  relatively 
new  and  little-known,  deciduous  shrub. 

I  ilium  testaceum. 

The  Nankeen  Lily  is  so  easily  grown,  in  the  open  garden 
that  no  one  with  facilities  for  growing  hardy  plants  should 
be  without  it.  It  would  be:  hazardous  to  name  the  section  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  it  really  combines  the  characters  of  two. 
For  many  years  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  'but  there  were 
some  who  doubted  it,  until  the  fact  was  proved  by  effecting 
the  supposed  crosses  artificially.  This  more  recent  corner  we 
occasionally  meet  with  under  the  name'  of  L.  isa.bellinum.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  the  flower  has  a  somewhat  longer  tube  than,  usual  for 
the  section,  it  would  fit  very  well  amongst  the  Marta, guns, 
because  when  fully  developed,  the  segments  are  well  rolled 
back  like  the  ordinary  Turk’s-ca,p  Lily.  The  colour  is  of  a, 
very  pale  testaceous  hue  or  yellow-red  colour,  spotted  with  red 
near  the  base.  Tliei  parents  are  L.  candidum  x  L.  chalee- 
dcnicum,  the  latter  supplying  the  form  for  the  most  part-,  and 
the  pale  red  or  Nankeen  yellow  which  is  discoverable  in  the 
flower.  The:  latter  arise  in  clusters  somewhat  resembling  an 
umbel,  and  therefore  quite  different  from  the  habit  of  either 
parent.  It,  has  been  grown  for  many  years  at  Kew,  and  our 
illustration  was  taken  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  there. 

Lithospermum  graminifolium. 

Several  species  of  Lithospermum  have  been  cultivated  in 
collections  for  some  years  past,  but  in  our  opinion  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  them  all  is  L.  graminifolium,  by  reason  of  the 
pretty  sky-blue  of  the  long  funnel-shaped  flowers.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  who  look  upon.  L.  prostratum  as  the  best  of  the 
species,  because  itsi  flowers  have  the  rich  blue  of  the  Gentian, 
but,  this  species  forms  a  dense  habited  tuft  covering  the  ground, 
and  the  dark  blue'  flowers  merely  rise  above  the  surface'.  No 
doubt  this  plant  has  its  uses,  and  will  continue  to  have 
admirers,  but  we  should  offer  a  plea,  for  that  under  notice', 
which  we  photographed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  about  the  end  of  May 
last.  The  leaves  are  linear,  grass-like  and  of  a,  gray  hue.  The 
slender  leafy  stems,  are  only  6  in.  high,  but  that  is  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  off  the  brilliant  sk}rdjlue  flowers.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  but  very  little  known  in  this  country,  though 
hardy  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  at  least,  and  very 
suitable  for  slightly  elevated  positions  on  the  rockery.  The 
whole  plant  forms  a  compact  tuft,  increasing  but  slowly,  and 
therefore  requiring  no  attention  to  keep  it  from  over-running 
its  neighbours. 


Delphinium  nudicaule. 

This  Californian  species  is  one  of  the  dwarfest,  if  not  the 
smallest-,  of  the  Delphiniums:  in  cultivation,  as  the  plant  flowers 
when  only  12  in.  to  18  in.  high.  Our  illustration  shows  several 
plants  forming  a  little  clump,  every  one  of  which  was  in  blooim, 
some  of  the  stems  being  considerably  under  a  foot  in  height. 
The  scarlet  flowers  are,  of  course,  moderate  in  size,  but  their 
hue  is  very  uncommon  for  this  genus.  Most  of  the  leaves  arise 
from  the  rootstock,  as  indicated  by  the  name  nudicaule,  which 
refers  to  the  leafless  stems.  As  the  plant  comes  from  a,  warmer 
climate  than  ours,  and  one  that  is  frequently  drier  in  winter, 
there  is  a,  liability  for  the  plants  to  get  lost  in  severe  winters1. 
A  stock  can  always  be  kept  up,  however,  by  saving  and  sowing 
the  seeds  which  are  produced.  The'  chief  difficulty  with  which 
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the  cultivator  will  have  to  contend  is  to  guard  against  slugs 
when  the  plants  are  quite  young.  The  best  plan  to  raise  seed¬ 
lings  -would  be  to  sow  in  seed  pans  and  pot  off  the  seedlings 
early,  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  spring  of  the 
second  year  before  planting  them  out.  They  will  then,  have 
attained  some  size  and  strength,  and  during  the  succeeding 
summer  will  be  able  to  establish  themselves  firmly  on  selected 
positions  on  the  rockery,  where  there  will  be  sufficient  depth 
of  soil  for  the  roots',  but  yet  well  drained,  so  as  to'  avoid  injury 
tu  them  during  the  winter. 


-Dittos  A-\n  r  a  l  it. 


- -  -vvime  iruit  growers  generally  Wage  relent¬ 
less  war  against  birds  which  pay  too  close  attention  to  fruit 
trees  and  bushes,  there  are  wild  bird  fanciers  who  allow  their 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries  to  be  devoured  til] 
only  three  or  four  are  left  for  the  owner.  The  fruit  eaten  i< 
regarded  as  “  the  wages  of  the  orchestra.”  While  some  people 
keep  singing  buds  m  cages  these  complacent  fruit  growers  are 
said  to  enjoy  the  notes  of  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  foi 
nothing.  We  should  regard  this  sort  of  thing  as  rather  expen 
five  music,  and  not  always  of  the  best  kind  if  conducted  bv  the 
house  sparrow.  J 
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Vine  Culture. 

V. — STARTING. 

( Continued  from  page  614.) 

The  period  at  which  a  vinery  should  be  started  depends 
entirely  on  when  ripe  fruit  is  wanted,  and  this  being  known, 
it,  will  only  be  necessary  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  healthy 
growth,  say,  a  good  five  months,  and  an,  approximate  date 
can  be  ascertained. 

Pruning  should  have  been  done  quite  a  mouth  before  st art- 
in  o-  time,  and  the  primary  consideration  will  be  to  get  [the 
house  and  its  occupants'  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  plentiful 
employment  of  hot  water  and  soft  soap. 

The  reasons  for  cleanliness  are  patent  to  all,  and  need  not 
be  enumerated.  A\  hen  the  shell  of  the  house  has  been,  scrubbed 
. — glass:,  wood,  walls',  wires,  paths,  trellis-boards,  hot-water 
pipes,  and  troughs!,  etc. — point  the  walls  with  cement,  search 
for  rat-holes  from  inside  and  out,  and  fill  with  broken  glass, 
and  cover  with  cement,  whitewash  the  walls,  repair  the  glass, 
and  fill  up'  all  cracks  and  holes  in  woodwork  with  putty. 
Let  the  Vine  rods  have  most  of  the  rough  bark  rubbed  off,  and 
after  being  well  washed  with  hot  soapy  water,  putty  upf  the 
cracks,  and  dress  with  a,  well-proved  insecticide  at  a  strength 
known  to  be  safe,  but  be  not  too  profuse  in  its  application 
around  the  buds'. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  early  forcing  it  will  be  necessary 
to  tie  down  the  rodlsi  in  such  a  Avay  that  the  point  is  below 
greater1  part,  of  the  rod ;  this  in.  order  that  the  sharp'  upward 
How  of  isap',  consequent  on  forcing  into  untimely  growth, 
should  be  checked  and  more  evenly  distributed,  thus  resulting 
in,  the  eyes  all  along  the  rod  breaking  more  or  lesis  simulta¬ 
neously.  Moist  growers,  in  my  opinion,  niakei  an  error  in 
choosing  a.  particular  date  for  starting,  and,  irrespective  of 
weather,  close  up  the  house,  turn  on  heat,  syringe  thei  rods, 
and  damp  heavily.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone 
to  point  out  the  ill  results  of  the  error  in.  the  crop,  that  follows, 

I  am  nevertheless)  convinced  that  it  is  a  wrong  method ;  for 
no  such  lesson  is  found  in,  the  book  of  Nature,  from  which  our 
practice  should  by  observation  be  drawn,  and  it,  moreover, 
lacks  the  extenuating  excuses  of  being  necessary  or  economical. 

The  plan  should  be  to  lessen  the  admission,  of  air  for1  a,  few 
weeks  beforehand,  and  on  cold  nights  not  to  allow  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  to  fall  below  40  deg.,  using  a  little  fire- 
heat  if  heavy  frost  renders  it  necessary.  During  the  first  ten 
days  of  starting,  let  the  minimum,  of  the  house  at  night,  he  45 
deg.,  and  damp.  down,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  if  dull 
and  wet  do  not  damp  at  all. 

A  large  amount,  of  moisture  should  never  be  tolerated  in  a 
vinery  devoid  of  heat,  for  it  clings  long  to  the  Vines  and  is 
liable  to.  be  productive  of  harm.  A  skilful  grower  judges'  of  the 
correctness  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  vinery  by  his  sensei  of  smell, 
which  seldom  plays  him  false. 

The  border  will  need  attention,  especially  in,  the  case  of  old 
Vines.  It  should  be  lightly  forked  over,  and  if  roots  are  not 
found  near  the  surface,  take  away  the  soil  until  they  are 
reached,  making  up  for  the  extraction  by  the  addition  of  a 
substantial  top-dressing. 

The  aim  of  the  grower,  in  the  manipulation  of  ways  and 
means  directed  to  successful  culture,  should  bei  to  have  the 
root  system  of  'the  Vine  almost  as  completely  under  his  control 
as  are  the  super-terrene  portions',  and  this,  can  only  be  effected 
by  affording  such  top -dressings  as  will  attract  to  the  surface 
in  countless!  numbers  those  invaluable  fibrous  feeding  roots. 

The  basis  of  the  top-dressing  material  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  brown,  loam  cut  from  an  ancient  pasture  and  stacked 
for  a.t  least  three  months  before  use.  No  grower  will,  I  think 
complain  that  the  loam  becomes  bereft,  of  its  fibre  by  a  few 
months’  stacking,  whilst  he  must.allow  that  much  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  will  thereby  be  stifled. 

The  turf  should  be  cut  about  3  in.  square,  and  added  to  it 
should  be  mortar-rubble,  wood  ashes,  charcoal,  some  1-in.  bones 
and  some  recognised  Vine  manure.  Spread  on  the  surface 
evenly,  and  water  well  with  chilled  water.  W.  It. 


Perennial  Phloxes. 

There  are  not  many,  comparatively  speaking,  who  grow 
Phloxes  of  the  early-flowering  sortsi,  viz.,  those  belonging  to 
the  suffrutioosa.  section:,  which  commences  to-  bloom  in  June 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  probably  because  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  other  blossoms,  in  the  garden  about  that  time,  but 
the.  more  popular  section- — -the  decussata — have  many  adher¬ 
ents  amongst  those  who1  grow  herbaceous  subjects,  and  where 
flowers  are  wanted  to  brighten  a  garden  in,  autumn,  when,  a 
falling  off  is  apparent  in.  those  that  a  short  time  previously 
enhanced  the  borders',  none  in  our  opinion  .amongst  those  of 
a.  herbaceous  character  contribute  a  greater  beauty  than  do- 
the  Phloxes.  There  isi  this  also  to  be  said  of  them,  that, 
although,  like  most  other  plants1,  their  best  qualities  obtain 
when  they  are  grown  ini  good  soil,  and  in,  a  pure  atmosphere, 
it  is  a  fact  which  one  is  glad  to  note,  that  they  bloom  with 
remarkable  freedom  almost  within,  the  environment  of  a,  town, 
and  therefore  are  to  be  recommended  to  tboisei  whose  gardens 
are  situated  where  the  best  facilities  for  gardening  do  not 
■always1  exist.  Like  many  another  old-fashioned  blossom,  these 
are  fast  coming  to  the  front  again,  and  I  have  seen,  within  the 
last  few  years  a  marked  interest  being  displayed  in  them. 
V  bat,  Phloxes  most  like  is  a  mellow  loam  and  a  situation  cool 
and  moist,  where  the  buds  are  not  unduly  hurried,  and  so  the 
flowers  a, re  more  perfectly  produced.  In,  an  open  sunny  situa¬ 
tion  one  is  not  always  able  to  give  them  the  attention  they 
require  as  regards  mulching,  and  consequently  in  a  spell  of 
hot  weather,  with  no  means  of  shading  the  panicles,  the  flowers 
languish  and  are  quickly  over  for1  want  of  moisture;  often,  too, 
is  thisi  to  be:  observed  in  old  clumps,  the  centre  shoots  being 
too  crowded  to  enable  them  to.  develop  properly. 

The  value  of  mulching  the  plants  ought  not  to  be  under¬ 
estimated,  as,  should  a  period  of  drought  ensue  about  the  time 
of  their  blooming,  it,  helps  them  considerably,  and  no  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  could  be  taken-  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  Where  the  plants  are  in  beds  by  themselves,  some 
rotted  cow  or  horse-dung  should  be  spread  over  the  surface, 
and  lor  the  sake  of  neatness,  if  desired,  a  sprinkling  of  soil 
may  folio, w  ;  this  will  do  much  towards  improving  the  quality 
of  the  flowers,  and  assist  the  roots  which  are  now  near  the 
surface.  As,  in  other  things,  the  best  blossoms,  are  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  plants  possessing  few  shoots,  and  tins  is  best 
brought  about  by  dividing  the  clumps,  every  two  years ;  but 
for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  increase  them  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  taken:  from  the  young  wood,  placed'  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  kept  in.  a  frame;  these  I. find,  although  ne¬ 
cessitating  more  trouble,  make  the  finest  clumps.  Another 
mode  of  raising  plants  is  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  but  this  is 
not  largely  practised,  and  to  the  one  who  has  only  room  for 
a  limited  number  either  cuttings  or  division  of  roots,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  preferred.  Some  of  the  panicle®  are  bright  in 
colour;  some  convey  a,  sense  of  coolness  by  their  delicate, tints, 
lend  an  attraction  to.  the  garden,  and  are  a  decided  acquisition 
wherever  flowers  are  valued  for  cutting.  W.  F. 


Caltha  data. 

The  Marsh  Marigolds,  with  which  most,  peopleware  familiar, 
are  spring-flowering  subjects',  but  the  above  subject  coming 
from  the  Himalayas'  blooms,  in  July  in  thisi  country.  The 
specific  name  means  tall,  and  refers  to  the  unusual  height  of 
the  stems,  which  vary  from  18  in,,  to  2-J  ft.  The  leaves  are, 
on  an  average,  larger  than  those  of  our  native  species,  and 
while  similar  in  shape  are  more  regularly  and  evenly  toothed, 
the  teeth  being  triangular,  and  black  in  the  upper  portion, 
tipped  with  white.  -  The  stamens  have  short,  orange  filaments 
and  black  anthers.  Tire  flowers  are  smaller  than,  those  of  the 
European  plant,  and  consist  of  five  orbicular  golden-yellow 
sepals.  It  was  sent,  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew,  from  the 
Sakaraupur  Botanical  Gardens  in  1900,  and  kept  flowering 
for  the  first,  half  of  July  on  tbe  rockery.  It  is  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  for  tbe  height  of  the  flower  stems  and  the  late 
period  of  the-  year  at  which  it  blooms. 
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Weeding  of  Ponds. 

While,  clearing  some  ponds  of  weeds  where  I  am  in  charge,  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  interest  and  be  useful  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  Tiib  Gardening  World  if  1  gave  an  account  of 
our  method  of  dealing  with  the  weeds  om  our  ponds. 

The  first  thing  to  think  of  is  the  rake,  which  any  blacksmith 
can  easily  make.  It  should  be  made  out  of  a  piece  of  steel 
plate,  6  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  £  in.  thick.  This  plate  should 
have  V-shaped  teeth  out  into  it  on  both  edges,  from  end  to 
end  of  plate,  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but  about  5  in. 
long  and  1-|-  in.  apart  and  turned  upwards  to  prevent  the  teeth 
from  dragging  into  the  mud  at  bottom  of  pond.  This  is  vei-y 
important,  or  it  makes  it  very  hard  to  pull  through  the  weeds. 
Then  down  the  middle  of  the  rake  a.  flat  bar  of  iron,  1J  in/ 
wide  and  \  in,  thick,  must  be  rivetted  on  from  end  to  end  of 
the  rake.  This  bar  of  iron  will  make  the  rake  stiff  and  strong, 
and  12  in.  from  each  end  of  the  rake  two-  iron  eyes  must  be 
rivetted  in  large  enough  to  pass  a  rope  through.  These  eyes 
should  be  one  on  either  side  of  the  iron  bar.  Take  a  short 
rope  and  tie  each  end  of  it  to  the  eyes  on  one  side  of  bar,  and 
thei  same  with  a  similar  rope  to  the  eyes  on  the  other  side. 
Then  at  the  middle  of  these  short  ropes  tie  other  long  ropes, 
which  must  be  veiy  strong. 

To  proceed  with  the  weeding,  take  the  loose  end  of  one  rope 
to  She  opposite  side  of  the  pond  to  where  the  rake  is,  put  the 
rake  into  the  pond,  and  pull  it  through  the  weeds,  across  to 
the  other  side,  when  it  can  be  emptied  and  pulled  back  again 
by  the  other  long  rope,  thus  taking  a  fresh  “breed”  on  each 
journey  across  the  pond. 

In  this  way  ponds  can  be  perfectly  cleared  of  weeds  in  a 
short  time.  Of  course,  where  there  are  Water  Lilies  a  little 
care  must  be  used.  It  is  easy  to'  see  where  the  rake  is  working 
by  the  weeds  being  dragged  under  water.  A  rake  the  above 
size  takes  two  men  at  each  end  to  work  it.  The  weeds  cling  to 
the  rake  in.  enormous  quantities. 

A  garden  rake  is  necessary  to  rake  out  any  weeds  that  may 
fall  from  the  rake  when  taking  it  out.  of  pond  to  clean  off  the 
weeds.  It.  matters  not  hew  thick  the  ponds  are  with  weeds1,  it 
doesi  its  work  in  a,  surprising  manner.  Weeds. 


Cannas  for  Winter  Blooming. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  hardly  a,  garden,  of  any  dimen¬ 
sions  where  Cannas  are  not  grown,  either  for  greenhouse  de¬ 
coration  or  bedding  purposes,  through  the  summer  months,  but 
it  is  not  so  common,  an  occurrence  to  see  a  batch  in  bloom 
during  the  winter  months.  To  have  them,  in  bloom  by  De¬ 
cember  eyes  should  be  potted  and  started  about  the  middle  of 
August,  The  single  stem  to  a.  pot  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  prac¬ 
tice,  as  the  results  will  amply  repay  the  extra  care  needed  in 
selecting  the  eye®. 

Plants  that,  'have  bloomed  previously  should  have  all  the  soil 
shaken  from  among  the  roots  and  the  eyes  removed  with  a 
piece  of  the  underground  stem,  if  possible.  Select  the 
strongest,  and  remove  all  ismail  surrounding  eyes',  and  pot 
them  singly  in  a  light  loamy  compost  ini  small  60-sized  pots. 
These,  when,  placed  in  a.  moist  temperature  of  about.  70  deg.  F., 
scon  push  into  growth,  and  in  a  week  or  two  fill  their  pots 
with  roots.  Do-  not  allow  them  to  become-  potbound,  but.  pot, 
on  directly  it  is  necessary  into  48-sized  pots,  using  a,  more  sub¬ 
stantial  compost  thisi  time,  as  they  are  to  bloom  in  these  pots. 
Two-thirds  good  fibrous  loam  and  one-third  of  well-rotted, 
dried  cowdung,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and  sand,  suits 
them  admirably,  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  until  they  get 
hold  of  the  soil.  Keep  the  syringe  going  among  them  well, 
and  give  water  at  the  roots  sparingly.  Under  these  conditions 
they  will  grow  vigorously,  and  being  gross  feeders  will  soon 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  feeding  must  be  resorted  to  and  continued 
right  up  to  the  time  -they  commence  to-  open  their  blooms,  as 
on  this  treatment  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  greatly 


depend.  Cowdung  water  is  the  best  stimulant,  and  this  should 
be  given,  fairly  strong  every  time  they  need  water,  a  change 
now  and  then  to  some  artificial  fertiliser  or  soot-water  beiner 
beneficial. 

Eyes  will,  in  all  probability,  be  produced  and  grow  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  but  these  should  be  snapped  off  so  as  not  to 
weaken,  the  main  stem,  E.  B. 

South  Berks. 


Transplanting  Fruit  Trees. 

The  time  will  soon,  be  at  hand  when  this  work  will  have  to 
be  attended  to.  Large  trees  that  have  to  be  moved  either  from 
one  house  to  another,  or  from  the  outside  to  new  structures, 


Lilium  testaceum  :  Colour  nankeen  yellow.  (Seep.  665.) 

need  care  if  a  season’s  crop-  is  not  to  be  lo-st.  The  lilting  on 
no  account  should  be  left  until  the  leaves  fall.  It  is  much 
better  'to  be  too  early  than  too  late,  but  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
on  the  older  wood  is  ripe,  no  time  must  be  lost. 

New  borders  should  be  made  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  lift¬ 
ing,  to  give  them  time  to  settle.  The  soil  must  be  firmly 
packed,  and  in.  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  rammer  if 
the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  not  likely  to,  clog.  Some  growers  re¬ 
commend  outside  borders  being  left  until  planting  time,  because 
they  are  likely  to  get,  soaked  by  autumn  rain, si ;  but,  such  a 
plan  will  not  recommend  itself  to  anyone  who  has  observed  the 
effect  of  loose  borders,  on  young  trees  more  especially.  If 
properly  firmed,  any  ordinary  rains  toll  not  harm  them,  and 
should  a  downpour  occur  it  is  easy  to  lay  a  few  boards  or  old 
shutters  over  them  to  throw  off  the  moisture.  After  carefully 
lifting  each  tree,  any  long,  thong-like  roots  may  be  shortened 
back,  making  a  clean  cut  sloping  upward  ;  but  all  small  fibres 
must  be  carefully  retained  with  as  little  damage  as  possible. 
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Bruised  or  twisted  roots;  must  be  cut  back  to  where  they  are 
sound,  and  as;  much  soil  as  possible  kept  about  the  ball.  .  A 
good  soaking  of  water  before  lifting  is  necessary  if  the  soil  is 
iat  all  dry. 

II a,ve  a  strong  mat  or  large  bag  ready  spread  out  upon  a, 
hand-barrow  to  take;  the  tree,  and  pull  this  up  afterwards,  tying 
it  around,  the  stem  to  keep'  the  ball  of  soil  intact.  Have  the 
holes  a  foot  larger  every  way  than!  the  size  of  the  ball.  After 
spreading  out  the  roots  carefully,  cover  them  with  a  little  fine, 
moderately  dry  soil  before  filling  in,  laying  each  tier  out 
separately.  The  upper  tiers  ought  not  to  be  more  than,  2  in. 
under  the  surface.  When  all  is;  finished  and  firmly  trodden 
in,  give  a,  thorough  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  round 
the  small  roots.  If  the  weather  is;  very  hot  and  sunny,  shading 
should  be  given.  Damp  the  trees  overhead  daily  in  dull 
weather,  and  twice  daily  if  bright,  this  serving  to  keep  the 
foliage  fresh  to  the  last,  and  ensuring  plumpness  of  the  wood. 
With  regard  to  pruning  either  of  young  or  old  trees,  no  greater 
mistake:  is  made  in,  fruit-growing  than  cutting  hard  back, 
always  provided  that  the  trees  have  been,  carefully  lifted  and 
planting  not  unduly  delayed.  All  that,  is,  needed  is  to  remove 
weak  or  badly-ripened  ends  of  shoots,  and  when  the  time  for' 
disbudding  comes  round  in  spring,  if  anything  unsuitable  to 
produce  fruitful  wood  lias;  been  left,  the  shoots  may  be  rubbed 
off,  and  the  faulty  wood  removed.  When  the  shoots  have  fin¬ 
ished  up  naturally  with  good  triple  buds  at,  the  end,  it-  is  ruinous 
to  cut  them  back.  These  few  details  carefully  carried  out, 
the  lifting  of  large  trees  may  be  safely  attempted,  and  in,  most 
cases  it  may  be  done  without  loss  of  crops.  J.  W.  J. 


Our  Rock  Garden,  and  Some  of  its  Gems. 

II. 

In  a,  former  article  I  endeavoured  to  interest  readers,  in  some 
of  the  rarer,  or,  at  least,  most  effective  and  useful  Alpines  that 
succeed  here.  I  might  have  said  a,  few  words  on  the  actual 
building  of  a,  rock  garden,  but  tastes  differ  so  much,  as  do  posi¬ 
tions  for  .such  a  garden,  and  many  other  things,  that  I  will 
only  try  to  give  a  general  idea,  of  how  to,  go  to  work. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  say  that  far  too  often  we  see 
rockeries  that  seem  to,  ha,vei  been  built,  by  a,  “  mason,”  so' 
straight  are  the  lines  of  stones,  and  so,  carefully  placed  upright, 
or  at  a  certain  angle.  In,  these  so-called  rockeries  the  plants 
seem  to  be  only  a  secondary  consideration.  Now,  this  is 
altogether  wrong.  In  using  stones  alt  all,  we  only  wish  to, 
give  shelter  or  support  to  our  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  In 
short,  we  should  try  to  place  the  stones,  so.  a®  to,  make  the  posi¬ 
tions  as  near  as  possible  to  that  in  which  the  plants;  grow 
naturally.  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  who  is  well  versed  in  all 
that  pertain, si _to  rockwork  say  that  the  proper  way  to  build  a 
rookery  wa,s,  to  load  the  stones  on  a  cart,  take  it  to  the,  place 
you  meant  to  make  your  garden,  tip.  up,  the  cart,  and  leave 
the  stones  where  they  fell.  This,  may  be  a,  little  extreme,  but 
the  idea  is  not  ®o,  far  out.  What  one  should  aim  a,t  is  to,  have 
the  rockwork  asi  informal  and  inconspicuous  a®  possible.  Of 
course,  a  few  bold,  massive  stones  for  the  rampant  growers 
to  clamber  over  is  very  desirable,  but  the  main,  object  is  to 
form  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  grow  some  of  the  loveliest 
flowers  God  h,as  given  us.  I  find  that  the  majority  of  Alpines 
like  fairly  rich,  light  soil.  Of  course,  no  rank  new  manure 
must  be  used1,  but  a,  fair  proportion  o(f  well-rotted  old  stable 
or  cow  manure  seiemsi  to,  suit  most  of  them.  Some  few,  of 
course,  require  special  soils  for  themselves,  hut,  as  a  general 
rule  fair  1-oam,  leaf-mould,  rotten  manure,  and  sharp  sand  is 
what  is  wanted.  In  dry  weather  watering  is  rather  a  serious 
affair,  but  to  ensure  success  must  never  be  neglected.  I  must 
now  hurry  on  with  a  few  more  of  the  names  of  our  gems. 

Achillea  rupestris,  with  beautiful  silvery  foliage  and  pure 
white  flowers,  is  very  effective  planted  near  mossy  Saxifrages, 
or  others  with  dark  green  leaves. 


Aienaria,  caespitosa  aurea  is  much  admired  for  its  golden, 
fine-cut  foliage.  A.  montana  has  pure  white  flowers.  Amebia 
ecliioides  (Prophet  Flower)  is  very  bright  in  May.  Dryas 
Drurnmondi  is  rather  rare',  a  hardy  trailer  with  yellow 
flowers. 

Of  the  Erodiums  we  have  E.  alpinum  and  E.  Manescavi. 
Geum  mont a,n,um  is  well  worth  a  place ;  its  large  yellow  flowers 
are  very  effective.  Hemiaria  glabra  soon  covers  the  ground, 
and  is  a  beautiful  green  all  through  the  year.  Hepaticas  are 
most  welcome  when,  other  flowersi  are  scarce  in,  the  rock  garden. 
We  have  all  the  varieties1,  including  the  rare  single  pink. 
Horminum  alpinum  is  pretty  with  its  dense  spikes  of  blue. 
The  golden-leaved  Cheeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia  Nummularia 
aurea)  is  lovely  if  planted  in  the  sun.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
grow  fast-  in  that  position,  but  the  colour  is,  much  improved. 
Morisia  hypogaea  is,  a,  real  gem  with  it-s  bright  yellow  flowers. 


Lithospermum  graminifolium.  (See  p.  665.) 


Onosnia,  ta, uric urn  isiveiy  choice  with  its,  lemon-yellow  drooping 
flowers.  Silene  ma'ritima  11.  pi.  is  grand  for  any  diy,  hot  bank. 
Of  the  mountain  Thymes  we  have  Thymus  lanuginosus,  T. 
Serpyllum,  T.  S.  albus,  and  a,  very  good  variety  with  large 
purple  flowers,  which  -  think  is  named  T.  S.  atro-purpureus. 
Tins  by  no  means  exhausts  our  collection,  but  I  may  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  readers,  not  interested  in  our 
“  hobby.”  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Potatos  ALL  the  Year  Round. — With  the  above  object  in  view 
some  growers  ini  France  have  been  making  experiments  in  the 
production  of  new  Potatos.  Tubers  of  any  given  quantity  are 
buried  in  sand  in  a  cellar,  and  give  a  return  of  something  like 
half  a  pound  of  new  Potatos  per  lb.  of  the  old  ones.  Magnum 
Bomun  is  on©  of  the  varieties  used  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
planted  in  boxes  filled  with  damp  soil  and  placed  in  some  dark 
and  warm  place  give  a  return  in  the  course  of  six  months.  Mr. 
G.  Stanton,  of  Park  Place,  Berks,  also  obtains  new  Potatos  by  a 
similar  method,  so  that  the  plan  is  not  new. 
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The  Gardening  World 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  I  watch,  the  twilight  falling  brown  all  round  a  careless  ordered  garden.” — Tennyson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
PJateS  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : — 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  L—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  '  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

GROUP  OF  HYBRID  PHAIUS  WITH 
PARENTS. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

BOUGAINVILLEA  MAUD  CHATTLE- 
BURGH. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  G.  F.,”  for 
his  article  on  “  Finishing  Grapes/’  p.  650. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Lilies  at  Kew. 

The  genus  Lilium  contains,  a  Large  number 
of  species,  most  of  which  are  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  some  part,  of  the  world,  or  have  been. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  impossible  in  a,  short 
article  to  deal  with  anything  like  a.  tithe  of 
the  known  Lilies,  so  that  we  intend  to  refer 
briefly  to  trass  which  we  have  noted  in  bloom 
this  year  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew.  All 
the  .sections  have  been  well  represented,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cardioorinum, 
some  of  which  may  have  bloomed  in  some 
part  of  the  gardens  and  escaped  us,  though 
there  has  been  nothing  special  in  that  section 
this  year. 

Amongst  the  earlier  flowering  forms  were 
■the  Martagons,  represented  by  the  type,  as 
well  -as  by  L.  Martagon  album,  L.  M.  dalma- 
ticum,  and  L.  M.  Catanii.  These  are  mostly 
placed  about  in  beds  of  shrubbery  upon  the 
grass,  and  the  two  latter  were  represented  by 
some  very  strong  specimens.  The  species 
naturally  commences  to  bloom  early,  but  the 
stronger  specimens  kept  up  a  display  for  a. 
considerable  time,  and  recently-planted  bulbs 
also,  flowered  late.  Thei  two  last-named  varie¬ 
ties  are  notable  for  the.  intensity  of  their 
colours,  but,  except  by  contrast  with  the 
white  one,  they  can  hardly  be  described  as 
attractive  Lilies  when  seen  at  a  distance.  The 
same  fault,  of  course,  applies  to  dark  flowers 
of  almost  any  description. 

Equally  early  was  L.  Hansoni,  which  has  a 
remarkably  striking  effect  when  the  buds  are 
about  fully  grown  but  yet  unexpanded. 
Owing  to  the  remarkable  thickness  of  the 
segments,  the  buds  are  almost  globular,  re¬ 
sembling  fruits  hanging  at  the  end  of  the 
flower  stalks.  When  fully  expanded  they 
are  of  a  rich  orange,  and  spotted  with  crim¬ 
son  in  the  middle.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  Lilies  this  year,  even  better  than 
last,  the  plants  flowering  with  remarkable 
profusion.  More  conspicuous  than,  ever  was 
the  Panther  Lily  (L.  pardalinum),  on  account 
of  the  large  numbers  scattered  about  in 
Rhododendron  beds  in  various  parts  of  the 
garden.  The  plants  do  not  flower  with  equal 
freedom  nor  attain  the  same  robust  vigour 
every  year,  a  fact  which  may  be  due  to  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances.  Being  planted  amongst 
Rhododendrons,  requires  a  deal  of  care  °to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  latter 
and  the  Lilies,  in  order  to  give  both  full 


green  are  liable  to  encroach  upon  the  Lilies, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  foliage  and  stems 
from  getting  a  due  share  of  light.  The 
flowers  are  .orange  in  the  lower  portion,  or 
sometimes  golden-yellow,  richly  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  orange-scarlet,  red  or  even  crim¬ 
son  on  the  upper  half  of  the  segments  with¬ 
out  spots. 

To  the  casual  observer  this  brings  the 
1  anther  Lily  in  close  contact  with  L 
superbum,  but  it  may  be  readily  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
flower-stalks  are  curved  outwards  at  the  base, 
whereas  those  of  L.  superbum  rise  up  straight 
from  the  main  stem  before  curving  ove/ait 
the  tips.  Almost  the  same  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  may  be  seen  in  this  last  species  as  in 
the  Panther  Lily,  but  the  flowers  are  more 

panicle  a  PTramidal  raceme  or 

The  Tiger  Lilies  (L.  tigrinum  and  L.t. 

■  plendens)  commence  flowering  in  July  and 
are  notable,  for  the  richly-spotted  character 
°t  their  lowers,  especially  in  the  variety 
which  we  have  just  named.  Much  less  known 
LN  L.  Lenchtlinn  Maxmiowiezii,  which  is  again 
flowering  quite  as  well  this  year  a.s  it  did 
last,  and  is  certainly  closely  allied  to  the 
Tiger  Lilies,  though  the  flowers  are  brighter 
m  colour.  They  may  be  described  as"  bril¬ 
liant  orange,  spotted  with  black,  except  on 
the  upper  third  of  the  segments.  This  Lilv 
is  very  easily  distinguished  from  the  Trier 

mfoWG  @  ,m°re  Slender  Stems  l^es 
and  by  the  absence  of  bulbils  in  the  axils  of 

the  leaves.  The  flower  buds  are  slightly  ftoc- 

oose  m  early  stages,  and  the  leaves  have  a 

woolly  tuft  at  the  very  base  of  the  stalk,  but 

otherwise  no  part  of  the  plant  ever  exhibit 

the  woolly  appearance  seen  in  the  Tiger  Lily 

ie  typical  L  Leichtlmii  varies  from  buif- 
yellow  to  bright  yellow,  but  we  have  not  yet 
observed  it  in  the  gardens.  This  variety 
v  uch  we  mention,  is:,  however,  a  grand  acaui 
sition  to  the  list  of  hardy  Lilies.  q 

A  more  recent  addition  to  the  list  is  L 
sutchuenense  also  from  China,  and  con¬ 
sidered  closely  allied  to  L.  Leichtlmii  Maxi- 

XlCnt\bUt  *  a  °erta,inlT  half  so  im- 
]  tant  fn>lu  a  decorative  point  of  view  sot 

Th  aSl  ,thf  -Spefi!nen!  have  Puerto  indicated. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarfer  habit,  weaker  growth 

v  i ,  i  veiy  s  ender,  linear,  dark  green  and  i-e- 
curved  leaves,  with  from  one  to  four  soft 
oranget-ooloured  flowers,  spotted  with  crim 
son  on  the  lower  third  of  the  segments.  The 
latter  are  of  great  substance  and  Ufo.  to 
l2m.  long,  more  or  less  hooded  at  the  apex, 
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but  in  our  opinion  they  only  recall  the  last-named  glorious  Lily 
in  a  very  feeble  way.  It  would  be  premature  to  come  to  a 
full  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  this  new  Chinese  Lily  for 
decorative  purposes;  but,  as  'a  rule,  Lily  bulbs  very  soon  display 
their  capabilities  when  planted  out  in  gardens. 

Several  other  very  distinct  type®  belonging  to  the  Martagon 
section  also  flowered  over  a  considerable  period  dming  June 
and  July.  The  Scarlet  Pompon  or  Little  Turk’s-cap  Lily  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  group*,  ami  the  scarlet  flowers, 
speckled  with  black,  are  closely  rewolute  in  the  same  way  as  L. 
Martagon.  It  bearsi  a,  considerable  superficial  resemblance  to* 
L.  chalcedonicum,  the  Scarlet  Martagon  or  Scarlet  TurkVcap 
Lily,  but  the  latter  blooms  much  later,  and  is  very  distinct  in 
its  foliagei  and  other  respects.  The  leaves  of  the  Scarlet  Mar¬ 
tagon  are  broader,  more  erect,  and  hug  the  stem,  while  the 
Scarlet  Pompon  has  more  slender,  recurving  leave®  and  long 
pedestals  to  the  individual  flowers'.  Both  of  them  are  very 
choice  and  valuable  for  garden  decoration.  We  cannot  omit 
mention  of  the  Nankeen  Lily  (L.  testaceum)  which  was  derived 
from.  L.  candidum  x  chalcedcnioum,  thus,  connecting  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  sections  of  Lily.  The  very  palei  yellow-red  or 
Nankeen-yellow  flowers  are  quite  distinct  from  any  other,  and 
the  'hybrid  is  well  worthy  of  being  added  to  every  collection 
on  account  of  itsi  vigorous  habit  and  free  flowering  character. 

Two  other  Lilies,  belonging  to  the  Martagon  section, 
flowered  in  the  gardens  during  July.  These  are  L.  canadensei 
and  L.  Gravi.  The  segments  of  both  of  these  are  so  little 
recurved,  if  at  all,  that  they  are  just  on  the  bordeiTnds,  of  the 
section.  The  less  common,  one  was  L.  Grayi,  which  carried 
from  one  to  seven  flowers,,  according  to  the  strength  of  tire 
plant,  the  latter"  being  a  very  vigorous  specimen,  with  the, 
flowers  arranged  in  two  superposed  umbels.  The  funnel-shaped 
flowers  are  drooping  in  the  early  stage,  but  rise,  into  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position  when  in  perfection,  and  are  of  deep;  crimson- 
red  and  thickly  spotted  all  over  with  brownish-crimson.  The 
tips  of  the  segments  in  this  species  cannot  be  said  to1  recurve 
at  all.  Though  not  at  all  a  gorgeous  nor  conspicuous  Lily,  it 
is  certainly  pretty  and  interesting. 

The  erect  flowering  Lilies,  belonging  to  the  section  Isoliriom, 
are  very ' important  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  and  furnish 
a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  Lilies,  which,  a®  a  rule,  are 
not  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  belong  to,  the  earliest  flowering 
section,,  but  give  a  succession,  over  a,  considerable  period  of 
time  during  June  and  July.  One  of  the  most  common  would 
be  L.  dauricum,  with  large,  expanded  red  flowers,  with  the  face 
directed  skywards.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  an 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the,  Dutch  growers  to,  make  two 
specie®  out  of  this,  the  second  one  being  named  L.  umbellatum, 
and  generally,  though  not  always,  characterised  by  having  a, 
pyramidal  bunch  of  flowers  arranged  in  two  umbels,  one  above 
the  other.  .  Close  examination  of  the  flowers  belonging  to,  the 
two  different  types  makes  it  difficult  to.  place  an  absolute 
distinction  between,  them,  and  the  conclusion,  we  arrive  at  is 
that  L.  umbellatum*  is  merely  a  vigorous  garden  form  of  the 
Siberian  red  Lily,  which  owes  its  character  chiefly  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Another  point  of  more  importance  is  that  some  of  the 
varieties  have  long  and  narrow  segments,  while  others  have 
the  inner  segments  very  much  broader  and  overlapping.  From 
a  garden  point,  of  view,  this  latter  form,  whatever  the  colour, 
is  certainly  a  distinct  advantage,  and  one  that,  should  always 
have,  the  preference  for  beauty  of  form  and  effectiveness.  A 
fine  form  is  that  named  L.  umbellatum  maculatum,  with  san¬ 
guineous  red  base -  and  a  yello-w-blotch  on  the  centre. 

L.  elegans  is  readily  distinguished  from  L.  dauricum  by  its 
dwarfer  habit  and  short,  glossy  green  leaves.  Soane,  splendid 
varieties  of  it  bloomed  during  July,  including  L.  e.  aurantia- 
cum,  with  rich  orange  flowers;  L.  e.  atrosanguineum,  with 
dark,  blcod-red  flowers;  and  L.  e.  incomparahile,  with  dark 
red  flowers.  All  of  these  varieties  are  notable  for  the  great 
breadth  of  the  inner  segments  of  the  flowers.  One  of  the 
prettiest  is;  L.  e.  Batemanniae,  which  bears  from  one  to  nine 
flowers  on  a  stem  of  a  beautiful  rich  but  soft  orange,  without 


speck  or  spot.  It,  has  not  done  well  this  year,  because  the 
Azaleas,  amongst  which  it  is*  planted,  have  overgrown  it.  L. 
croceum  flowered  well.  A  very  uncommon  Lily  is  L.  philadel- 
phieum,  which  bears  a  solitary  terminal  flower  1  in.  to  5  in. 
in  expanse,  of  warm  orange-red  with  a  yellow  spotted  base  to 
the,  lamina.  This  Lily  is  notable  for  the  conspicuous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  claw  to1  the  segments. 

Of  the  Archlirion  section  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  as  L. 
auratum,  L.  speciosum,  and  L.  Hemyi  usually  flower  well,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  first  two. 

The  White  Lily  (L.  candidum)  has  not  flowered  so  well  as 
last  year,  simply  because  it  had  been  lifted,  L.  longiflorum 
and  several  of  its  varieties  usually  give  some  fine  flowers,  but 
in  this  country  it  is  not  a  long-lived  Lily,  being  apt  to  die  out. 
In  a  bed  labelled  L.  Browni  are;  a  few  plants  of  the  typical 
form,  but  several  others  in  tbei  bed  differ  by  having  shorter 
leavesi  and  more  expanded  flowers  less*  highly  coloured  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  species  was  liable 
to  vary  in  a  state  of  nature,  otherwise  the  cultivators,  including 
the  Japanese,  have  been  crossing  this  with  L.  japonicum.  What 
is:  now  regarded  as  the  typical  form  of  the  last-named  was 
formerly  known  as  L.  Frame ri  in  this  country,  but  the 
originally  described  form  of  Thunberg  had  its  flowers  more  cr 
less  tinted  with  purple  or  rose.  This  is  easily  distinguished 
from  L.  Browni  by  it®  more  expanded  and  rosy-pink  flower.-, 
but  there  are  other  so-called  varieties  in  which  we  seem  to 
discern  intermediate  links  between  the  typical  L.  japonicum 
and  L.  Browni.  The  colours  of  these  t  wo  seem  interchangeable 
between  thei  two  species.  The  dainty  little  L.  rubellum  is 
clo  clv  allied  to  L.  japonicum,  but  lias  much  smaller  flowers 
and  blooms  earlier. 


Hybrid  Phaius  with  Parents. 

(Nee  Supplement.) 

The  subject  of  our  supplementary  illustration  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  consists  of  some  fairly  well-known  species  and  varieties 
of  Phaius,  together  with  hybrids!  which  have  been  produced 
from  them  by  primary  or  secondary  crosses.  They  form  a 
group,  of  interesting,  showy,  and  stately  terrestrial  Orchids 
which  bloomed  last  spring  in  the  collection  of  Norman  C. 
Cook  son,  Esq.,  Oak  wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

The  central  plant  at  the  top  of  the  plate  is  P.  Blunrei  san- 
derianus,  often  considered  a  , species.  It  is  a,  very  vigorous 
growing  plant,  throwing  up*  flower-scape®  to  a  height  of  I  ft, 
to  8  ft.,  bearing  a  racemiei  of  very  handsome  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  of  a  rich  bronze',  and  glossy.  Most  of 
the  lamina  of*  the  lip,  is1  white,  while  the  throat  deepens  to  a 
dusky  rose.  Beneath  this  plant,  are  two,  flowers  of  P.  simulans, 
Poke,  and  on  the  lower  right-hand  corner  three  others,  formerly 
known  as  P.  tuberculceus,  until  another  one  was  more  re*- 
cemtly  introduced  and  considered  to*  be  the  true  P.  tuberculcsus. 
The  plant,  to,  which  we  refer  by  P.  simulans  is  one  with  long 
and  creeping  rhizomatous  stems.  The  wealth  of  colour  to  be 
found  in  this  species  is  not  easy  to  describe.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are;  white,  while  the  lip  is  made  up  of  a  varied  arrange¬ 
ment  of  white,  rose,  orange,  yellow,  crimson  and  purple,  often 
inter  blended  in  an  intricate  way.  It,  is  certainly  a.  veiy  gor¬ 
geous  species,  but  rather  difficult  to  cultivate.  This  does  not 
apply  in  the  same  way  to  the  hybrids  of  which  it  forms  one  of 
the  parents,  so  that  in  this  we  have  an  excuse  for  raising  plants 
in  gardens  in  this  way. 

On  the  extreme  left  and  extreme  right  of  the  picture  are 
large  racemes  of  P.  Norman,  raised  between  the  above-named 
parents  and  characterised  by  the;  extraordinary  vigour  of  the 
foliage  and  flower-stems.  During  the  spring  months  groups 
of  P.  Norman  often  appear  in  the  exhibits  at.  various  spring 
shows  throughout  the  country,  and  are  usually  particularly 
plentiful  at  the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  at  Westminster.  This 
would  show  either  that  the;  plants  are  veiy  easily  increased, 
or  that  a  large  number  of  seedlings  have  been  brought- into 
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plant  is  L.  coronaria,  but.  the  plant  here  mentioned  is  dwarfer 
and  altogether  more  compact,  in  growth,  even  if1  the  flowers 
are  somewhat  smaller.  The  latter  are  produced,  in  dense 
heads,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  L.  clialcedonica,  but  the 
blooms  of  L.  coronaria  are  produced  singly  in  a  very  straggling 
fashion.  The  ordinary  form  of  L.  FLoe-jovis  has  flowers  of  a 
warm  rose  colour,  but  there  seem®  no'  reason,  why  seedlings 
should  not  be  raised  having  flowers  intensified  to  carmine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  colour  washed  out  till  we  get,  a  white 
variety  on  the  other.  Unless  it  can  be  effected  by  crossing, 
it  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect,  sicarlet-flowered 
varieties  to,  match  the  brilliancy  of  L.  clialcedonica, ;  neverthe¬ 
less  new,  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  even  here  would  be 
worth  the  attention  of  raiser's,.  The  points  in  favour  of  this 
species  are  thei  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  cottony-white 
leaves  seated  round  the  base  of  the  stems  and  the  beautiful 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

Oenothera  tetraptera  rosea. 

Very  often  this!  variety  is  placed  under  Oe.  speciosa,  but  it 
is  a  distinct  species  of  much  dwarfer  habit,  than  that  other  well- 
known,  border  plant.  The  ordinary  or  typical  form  of  the 
subject  under  note  has  white  flowers,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
but,  if  anything,  the  rose-coloured  variety  is  even  prettier. 
The  flowers  are  really  pink,  and  veined  with  roisie,  while  the 
throat  is  lemon-yellow.  Those  who,  like  the  ordinary  white 
form  can,  grow  both  for  the  sake  of  contrast,,  though  the  white 
one  is  by  no  means  common  in  cultivation..  The  stems  are 
only  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and  the  large  flowers  are,  produced 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  as  in  most  of  the  per¬ 
ennial  Oenotheras,  though,  they  are  not  crowded,  as  is  the  case 
*  with  Oe.  frutioosa  Youngii.  The,  plant  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  are  produced  with  a,  fair  amount  of  freedom,  and 
that,  would  be  quite  as  easy  as  raising  plants  from,  cuttings  of 
the  shoots  or  underground  stems.  Besides  height,  the  plant 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  shorter  and  broader  leaves. 

Astrantia  helleborifolia. 

Already  there  are  several  species  and  varieties,  of  Astrantia 
in  cultivation,  but  owing  to  the  general  features  of  the  foliage 
being  veiy  similar,  they  do  not  offer  a  great  contrast  between 
one  another.  The  flowers  of  all  of  them  may  be  described  as 
pretty,  though  they  differ  in  small  particulars.  The  species 
under  notice  I  consider  the  prettiest  of  all  of  them,  owing  to 
the  bracts  being  much  larger,  beautifully  serrulated  on  the 
margins,  rosy-purple  on  the  upper  surface,  and  netted  with 
green  on  a  pink  and  white  ground  on  the  back  of  the  same. 
The  small  flowers  are  also  pink,  and  owe  their  beauty  to  the 
wheel-like  arrangement  of  the  bracts  underneath  them.  The 
species  was  introduced  from  the  Caucasus  in  1804,  though  it 
is  not  nearly  so.  common  in  gardens  as  A.  major,  which  was 
introduced  from  the  Continent  at  least  as  long  ago,  as  lo96. 

Morina  longifolia. 

The  above  has  really  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years, 
but-  it  is,  less  common  in  collections  than  one  might  expect. 
The  plant  is  rather  spiny,  and  that  would  militate  against  its 
use  for  cut  flowers.  In  the  border,  however, _  it  is  a  highly 
ornamental  subject,  growing  to  a  height,  of  18  in.  to  2  ft.,  and 
furnished  with  whorls  or  clusters  of  flowers  all  along  the  upper 
half  of  the  stems.  The  leaves  are  mostly  crowded  in  a.  tuft 
at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  are  dark  green,  shining,  deeply 
lobed  and  spiny  like  those  of  the  field  Thistle,  but  more  nearly 
flat.  The  flowers  are  white  when  they  first  expand,  but  they 
deepen!  to  rosie,  and  both  colours  may  be  seen  on  the  plant  at 
the  same  time.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Teasel  family. 
Seeds  may  be  obtained  from  which  to  propagate  the  plant,  but 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  divide  when  growth  is  just  commencing. 

Eryngium  maritimum. 

The  common  Sea  Holly  of  our  seashores  might,  more  often 
♦  find  a  place  in  the  border  than  it  at  present  enjoys..  As  it 
naturally  lives  in  sand,  it  should  have  a  well-drained  situation 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine  and  air.  The  stems  vary  from 
12  in.  to  18  ini.  in,  height,  and  are  light  in  colour.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  beautiful  sea-green,  hue,  and  have  silvery-white  edges 


and  veins,  as  have  the  bracts  under  the  flower-heads.  In 
general  aspect  the  flower-heads  remind  one  very  much  of  E. 
giganteum,  .except  that  they  are  smaller,  the  plant  dwarfer 
and  perfectly  perennial,  so  that  when  once  established  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  occupy  the  ground  for  many  years,  increasing  in 
strength  and  beauty,  but  neither  spreading  too,  rapidly  nor 
ever  becoming  weedy.  It  is  really  more  easy  to  cultivate  than 
some  people  -seem  to  imagine.  Propagation,  may  be  effected 
by  division  of  the  crowns  in  March,  or  by  seeds,,  which  ripen 
freely.  Like  the  flowers  of  E.  giganteum,  these  may  be  cut 
and  dried  for  decorative  purposes  in  winter.  .  D.  W. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

August  9.h. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Eulbophyllum  Hamelinii. 

The  flowers  of  this  recent  introduction  are  numerous,  and 
produced  in  cylindrical  racemes.  The  flowers  are  small,  being 
only  about  in.  long  and  white,  more  or  less  marked  with 
purple  on  both  faces.  The  lamina  of  the  lip1  is  dark  purple. 
It  comes  from  Madagascar.  Botanical  Certificate  to  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasmevin. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Radium. 

The  blooms  of  this,  variety  are  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  of 
a  soft,  orange-salmon,  shaded  with  yellow  towards  the,  base,  of 
the  florets  and  having  the  centre  yellow.  The  edges  of  the 
florets  are  folded  back  at  the  sides’,  while  the  apical  portion 
is  incurved.  By  this  description  we  mean  that  the  florets  are 
not  closely  rolled  up  like  a  roll  of  parchment,  but  belong  to 
the  other  section  of  Cactus.  Dahlia  now  fairly  common.  Award 
of  Merit  toi  Messrs,  James,  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Begonia  Washington. 

We  presume,  this  dwarf-growing,  tuberous  variety  is.  in¬ 
tended  for  bedding  purposes,,  as  the  stems  are  only  about  6  in. 
high  and  laden  with  small  double  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Some 
very  fine  effects,  however,  might  be  produced  by  growing 
batches  of  it  in  pots,  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Janies  Veitch  .and  Sons,,  Limited, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Gladiolus  Miss  Zena  Dare. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  and  white,  with 
one  to  three  of  the  lower  segments  creamy-yellow  upon  the 
base,  and  having  a  purple,  rib  running  to  the  base,  where  they 
unite1  with  a  purple,  zone.  Eleven  flowers  were  open  on  this 
fine  variety.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Sen, 
La.ngport,  Somerset. 

Gladiolus  Valdora. 

Here  again  the  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  heavily  flaked 
with  pale  and  bright  rose  on  a  blush-white  ground.  Seven  or 
eight  flowers  were  expanded  on  the  spike  with  numerous  buds. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  K  el  Way  and  Son. 

Campanula  Hybrida  Isabel. 

The  above.  Bellflower  suggests,  C.  carpatica  pelviformis  x  C. 
is-ophylla.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  deeply  and  regularly  ser¬ 
rate,  smooth,  and  deep  green.  The'  stems,  are  only  6  in.  high, 
and  bear  on  the  top  a  ferv  flowers  that,  are  flattened  and 
saucer-like,  much  in,  the  same  way  as  C.  carpatica.  pelviformis, 
hut  each  division  of  the,  flower  is  also  slightly  concave.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 


Leaders  Competition.- — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see’ 
centre  page. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND. 

August  10th. 

The  garden  fete  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti 
cultural  Society  of  Ireland  took  place  at  St.  Ann’s,  Clontarf,  the 
estate  of  Lord  Ardilaun.  As  we  mentioned  some  time  ago,  this 
fete  was  organised,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Ardilaun,  to  help 
the  finances  of  the  society.  Everything  passed  off  splendidly, 
and  the  fete  would  appear  to  have  been  a  brilliant  sirccess. 
The  exhibits  were  excellent  in  every  way,  and  the  charms  of 
the  flowers  were  greatly  heightened  by  their  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  placing  of  the  exhibits  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Moore,  Robertson,  Rose,  and  Henderson,  mider  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Keating,  jun.,  who  had  the  chief 
share  of  responsibility.  Some  rain  fell,  but  that  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  very  large  and  fashionable  assemblage  of  people.  The 
schedule  included  63  classes,  amongst  which  very  conspicuous 
were  those  for  Roses,  Carnations,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  and  Pelargoniums.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  also 
conspicuous  and  effective  features  of  the  show. 

The  Cup  offered  by  Lady  Ardilaun  for  the  best  24  distinct 
varieties  of  Roses  was  secured  by  Mr.  Charles  Douglas,  The 
Villa,  Rathmolyon,  co.  Meath. 

The  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  was  secured  by  Mr.  Edmund 
D’Olier,  Rnockglin,  Bray. 

In  the  Dahlia  classes  Mr.  C.  M.  Doyne,  Wells,  Gorey,  secured 
the  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Lord  Ardilaun  for  the  best  24 
distinct  varieties  of  Dahlias.  He  also  secured  the  Challenge 
Cup  for  Dahlias  offered  by  Mr.  Win.  Watson,  of  Clontarf. 

The  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Richard  Hart-land 
and  Sons  for  36  double  Tuberous  Begonias  was  secured  by  Dr. 
Osborne,  Lindville,  Ballintemple. 

Some  interest  was  created  by  a  new  Malmaison  Carnation 
named  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Charles 
Tyler,  St.  Bernard’s,  Carrickmines,  and  which  was  considered 
by  the  judges  as  a  very  superior  variety,  and  worthy  of  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation. 


MIDLAND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

August  4th  and  5th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and,  taken  all  round,  was 
a  very  good  show.  It  was  a  week  or  so  late,  perhaps,  for  some 
of  the  earlier  sections,  but  others  were  in  fine  form,  and  keen 
competition  took  place  in  many  of  the  classes.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  exhibitors  and  visitors,  so  that  altogether 
the  prospects  of  the  society  were  good.  The  arrangements  were 
admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  the  curator. 

Seven  prizes  were  offered  for  self  Carnations,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  was  secured  by  R.  C.  Cartwright,-  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Rudd),  who  had  good  blooms  of  Carabas,  Enchantress, 
Mrs.  Guy  Sebright,  Germania,  Ensign,  Her  Grace,  Comet,  and 
others  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  (Handsworth), 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  (Acocks  Green),  both  of  whom  had  some 
very  good  flowers. 

For  six  self  Carnations  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton,  King's  Heath,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  W.  H.  Parton, 
Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  Germania,  etc.  ;  the  second  award  went  to 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Gottwaltz  (Droitwich),  and  the  third  went  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Twist  (Yardley). 

In  the  class  for  12  yellow  ground  Picotees  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford,  Birmingham.  He  had  some 
handsome  blooms  of  Gertrude,  Countess  Verulam,  Lady  St. 
Oswald,  and  Lord  Napier.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  (Wolverhamp¬ 
ton)  took  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  came  in 
third. 

For  six  yellow  ground  Picotees  the  premier  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  who  had  handsome  blooms  of  Daniel 
Defoe,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  and  Alcinous ;  he  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  IT.  Parton  and  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  Walsall. 

Twelve  fancy  Carnations,  distinct,  brought  some  veiy  fine 
blooms,  and  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
Esq.,  with  beautiful  blooms  of  Argosy,  Hidalgo,  Ivo  Sebright, 
Voltaire,  Queen  Bess,  etc.  The  remaining  prizes  were  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  in  this  order. 

Splendid  blooms  were  also  exhibited  in  the  class  for  12  white 
ground  Picotees.  The  first  prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  F.  W. 


Goodfellow  (Walsall),  followed  by  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and 
Son  (Walsall). 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  white  ground  Picotees  the 
leading  award  was  secui-ed  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Manchester. 

For  12  distinct  flaked  and  bizaiTe  Caimations  Messrs.  W. 
Pemberton  and  Son  came  to  the  front,  showing  beautifully 
marked  blooms  of  Robei’t  Lord,  Sportsman,  Robert  Houlgrave, 
George  Rudd,  etc.  ;  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert 
and  Mi-.  C.  F.  Thui-ston,  in  this  order. 

In  the  class  for  six  flakes  and  bizarres  Mr.  J.  Edwards  took 
the  lead,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  Langley 
Green 

The  classes  for  single  blooms  were  well  patronised,  and  some 
new  vai'ieties  were  shown,  including  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
buff  yellow  ;  W.  H.  Parton,  rich  crimson  ;  and  Arthur,  a  fine 
crimson  bizaiTe. 

In  the  class  for  12  distinct  self  Carnations,  with  little  or 
no  dressing,  the  lead  was  taken  by  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Esq., 
whose  blooms  were  staged  singly  in  small  vases,  thus  showing 
off  the  beauty  and  good  points  of  border  Carnations  ;  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 

For  six  seifs  the  premier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton,  who  also  had  the  best  six  fancies.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones 
had  the  best  12  fancies. 

In  the  class  for  premier  blooms  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  had  the  best  bizarre  Carnation  in  C.  B. 
Arthur,  Mr.  R.  C.  Rossiter  the  best  flaked  in  Gordon  Lewis, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  the  best  heavy  edge,  yellow  ground,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton  the  best  light  edge ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  the  best 
yellow  ground  fancy,  Mi-.  T.  W.  Goodfellow  the  best  heavy 
edge  white  ground  Picotee,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son  the 
best)  light  edge  white  ground,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  the  best  self 
in  W.  H.  Parton,  Mr.  T.  R.  Ward  the  best  undressed  self  in 
Much  the  Miller,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  the  best  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  the  best  fancy. 

Miscellaneous. 

Some  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas  were  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham,  and  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  took  the  leading  prizes.  Mrs. 
Martin  had  the  best  floral  decorations. 

Messrs.  Dickson’s  Chester,  had  a  large  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  of  cut  flowers.  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  had 
a  similar  award  for  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Son,  Olton,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt 
Medal  for  Sweet  Peas  and  other  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  near  Birmingham,  had  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  their  exhibit  of  cut  flowers,  Carnations 
and  other  floral  decorations,  which  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St.  Asaph,  received  a  large  Silver  Medal 
for  Carnations  gracefully  set  up  in  vases. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  also  received  a  large  Silver 
Medal  for  Tuberous  Begonias. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

August  I3th. 

The  northern  division  of  the  above  held  their  annual  show 
in  the  large  show-house  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society,  at 
Old  Trafford.  A  capital  show  was  the  result,  the  blooms  well 
up  to  the  average,  and  in  many  places  the  competition  proved 
very  keen,  a  most  desirable  position,  considering  the  trying 
season  the  plants  have  undergone.  * 

Carnations. — Twelve  bizarres  and  flakes,  with  white  grounds, 
dissimilar  :  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  occupied  the  position  of 
honour  with  Gordon  Lewis,  Master  Fred,  G.  Melville,  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Guardsman,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Aline,  Sportsman, 
C.  F.  Thurston,  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  seedling,  and  Helena.  The 
other  prize-takers  were  placed  in  the  order  named  :  Mr.  C.  F. 
Budenberg,  Mar  pie  ;  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Blackley  ;  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurston,  W olverhampton. 

Six  Carnations,  bizarres  or  flakes,  white  grounds,  dissimilar  : 
The  winners  were  Messrs.  C.  E.  Rossiter  (Birmingham),  J. 
Brockleliurst  (Mellor),  T.  Lord  (Shiittleworth),  J.  Thornly  (Mid¬ 
dleton),  and  T.  Etherington  (Middleton). 

Twelve  Picotees,  white  grounds,  dissimilar :  Mr.  T.  Lord 
came  out  on  top  with  W.  H.  Johnson,  seedling,  Nellie,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Gannymede,  Fortrose,  Thomas  William,  Amy  Robsart, 
Little  Phil,  Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  and  Mrs.  Sharp. 
The  other  awards  were  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Edwards,  A.  R. 
Brown  (Birmingham),  C.  F.  Thurston,  and  C.  F.  Budenberg. 

Six  Ticotees,  white  grounds,  dissimilar  :  The  winners  were 
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Messrs,  W.  H.  Goodfellow  (Walsall),  C.  E.  Rossiter,  E.  Kenyon, 
—  Plant,  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  (Droitwich). 

Twelve  seifs,  not  more  than  two  iiowers  of  any  one  variety  : 
The  leading  award  went  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  who  had  Chaucer, 
Bamba,  Gloriosa,  Sappho,  Bendon,  Cadet,  Edna  Lyall,  Teddy 
Galton,  Milton,  Jenny  Gougli,  and  Wordsworth;  other  winners 
were  Messrs.  T.  Lord,  J.  Edwards,  C.  F.  Thurston,  and  C.  F. 
Budenberg. 

Six  seifs,  not  more  than  two  flowers  of  any  one  variety  : 
This  proved  a  strong  class,  eleven  competitors  staging,  the 
winners  being  Messrs.  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  C.  E.  Rossiter,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Messrs.  J.  Brocklehurst,  and  W.  Hancock. 

Twelve  fancy  or  yellow  ground  Carnations  and  1  icotees,  not 
more  than  two  flowers  of  one  variety  :  Mr.  G.  W.  Goodfellow 
was  in  front  with  Czarina,  Perseus,  Daniel  Defoe,  Mrs.  iNigei, 
Voltaire,  B  rod  nek,  and  Heather  Bell  ;  other  selected  winners 
were  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  C.  E.  Budenberg,  C.  F.  Thurston, 

and  T.  Lord.  . 

Six  fancy  or  yellow  ground  Carnations  and  1  icotees .  J lie 

winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Brocklehurst,  "W.  Hancock,  J.  Wild, 
Disley,  E.  Kenyon,  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

Carnations,  single  blooms,  scarlet  bizarre :  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  Robert  Houlgrave  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Mr.  J .  Edwards  with 
Robert  Lord  and  Robert  Houlgrave  ;  4th,  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg  ; 
5tli,  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst.  Crimson  bizarre  :  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  Master  Fred  ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  a  seedling  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Agamemnon ;  4th,  Mr.  J .  Edwards,  with 
J.  D.  H  ext  all ;  5th,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  same  variety. 

Pink  and  purple  bizarre  :  1st  and  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Lord  ,  3id, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter  ;  4tli,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  all  with  Sarah  Payne  ; 
5th,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  with  W.  Skirving. 

Scarlet  flake:  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Guardsman;  2nd,  J. 
Edwards,  with  Sportsman;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  John 
Wonnald  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Sportsman  ;  5th,  Mr.  J. 
Brocklehurst. 

Rose  flake :  1st,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Reliance ;  2nd,  Mr. 
E.  Sale,  with  Mrs.  T.  Lord  ;  3rd,  Mr.  E.  _  C.  Rossiter,  with 
same  variety  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst,  with  Lolly  Vaiden , 
5th,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Mrs.  T.  Lord. 

Purple  flake :  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Gordon  Lewis  ;  2nd 
and  3rd,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  with  same  variety ;  4tli,  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  with  George  Melville  ;  5th,  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  with  Gordon 

Lewis.  , 

Picotees,  single  blooms,  heavy  edged  red  :  1st,  Mr.  1.  Lord, 
with  W.  E.  Dickson  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Brunette  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Dr.  Epps  ;  4th,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  with 
Brunette;  5th,  Mr.  Plant. 

Light-edged  red  :  1st,  Mr.  J.  W.  Goodfellow,  with  Airs. 
Gorton;  2nd,  Air.  T.  Lord,  with  Thomas  William;  3rd,  Air. 
T  A  Goodfellow,  with  Airs.  Gorton  ;  4th,  Air.  C.  F.  Thurston, 
same  variety ;  5tli,  Air.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  with  Thomas  William. 

Heavy-edged  purple :  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  C.  Ros¬ 
siter  ;  3rd,  Air.  C.  F.  Thurston ;  4th,  Air.  T.  Lord  ;  5th,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Thurston,  all  staging  Amy  Robsart. 

Light-edged  purple :  1st,  Mr.  F.  A.  Goodfellow,  with  Pride: 
of  Leyton ;  2nd,  Air.  J.  Edwards,  with  Levina ;  3rd  and  4tli, 
Air.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Summerhill ;  5th,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Harry  Kenyon. 

Heavy-edged  rose,  scarlet  or  salmon:  1st,  Air.  1.  Lord, ^ with 
AV.  H.  Johnson  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  same  variety ; 
3rd,. Air.  J.  Edwards,  with  Lady  Louise;  4tli,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon, 
with  Mrs.  Sharp  ;  5th,  Mr.  G.  Thornley,  with  Mrs.  Beswick. 

Light-edged  rose,  scarlet,  or  salmon:  1st,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  with  Lucy ;  2nd,  Air.  A.  R.  Brown,  same  variety  ;  3rd  and 
4th  Air.  J.  Edwards,  with  Favourite ;  5th,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 

The  best  Carnation  in  the  whole  exhibition  :  Mr.  T.  Lord 
secured  the  award  with  Alaster  Fred,  a  crimson  bizarre. 

The  best  Picotee  in  the  whole  exhibition  :  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter 
scored  with  a  chaste  bloom  of  Thomas  William,  a<  light-edged 

T0S6. 

Mr.  AVilliam  Prescott,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  ably 
carried  out  the  arrangements  of  the  show. 


The  Guernsey  Lily.— The  above  name  ha.s  been  given  to 
Nerine  sarnienses,  which  has  grown  for  many  years  with  great 
success  in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  There  is  a  legend  that  a 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  many  years  ago,  when  some  bulbs 
were  washed  ashore,  and,  taking  root,  established  themselves 
on  the  island.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  the  climate  is  very  favourable  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  South  African  bulb.  The  less 
the  latter  is  disturbed  the  plant  flowers  all  the  better. 


Trade  Notices. 


Sutton’s  Bulbs. 

Why  do:  b-ulbous  flowers,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
etc.,  increase  in  popularity  ©very  year?  There  are  many 
reasons.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  and  endure  unharmed  the 
severest,  weather  experienced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  open 
beds  or  borders  the  splendid  coloursi,  especially  when  displayed 
in  great  masses,  have  no  equal  for  purity  and  brilliance  among 
the  many  beautiful  flowers  that  adorn  gardens  in  the  months 
that  follow,  even,  in  the:  height  of  summer.  Yet  bulbs  are 
easily  forced  and  produce  the  brightest  ornaments  in  conserva¬ 
tories,  halls  and  rooms  during  the  short,  dull  days  of  winter. 
And  they  can,  be  grown:  in  town  or  country  by  those  who 
stumble  over  so  easy  a  plant  as  Mignonette.  The  magnificent 
sheets  of  colour  to  be  seen  in  public  parks  and  gardens  in  the 
spring,  and  the  attractive  specimens  in  cottagers’  windows, 
alike  prove  that  these  flowers  are  available  for  all  classes  of 
tli©  community.  •  The  extent  of  the  planting  must,  of  course, 
be  a  question  for  the  purse,  while  the  creation  of  new  and  strik¬ 
ing  effects  will-  always  depend  on  individual  taste  and  skill. 

The  advantages  of  bulbs  are  suggested  on  glancing  through 
Sutton*®  Bulb  Catalogue  for  the  current  year.  At  the  present 
moment:  glasshouses  and  gardens! are  filled  with  rich  and  varied 
colours.  Butt  the:  first  touch  of  frost  will  put  another  com- 
pexiom  on  the  face  of  Nature,  and  it,  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  the 
wisiei  in  gardening  that  doing  things  in  good  time  is  the  secret 
of  success. 

Those:  who:  force  bulbs  for  Christmas  and  festivities  in  the 
New  Year  must  soon  begin,  to  pot  Romani  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
and  Tulips ;  and,  later  on,  when  bedsi  are  cleared,  the  planting 
of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops  and  other  harbingers  of  spring  will 
follow. 

Sutton’s  list  abounds  with  good  tilings,  presented  in  orderly 
fashion,  and  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  fine  art  en¬ 
gravings,  which  should  make  the  task  of  selection  quite  a 
pleasure.  For  instance,  the  pages  devoted  to  Narcissi  contain 
no  less  than  forty  photographs,  the  majority  on  a  reduced  scale, 
but  so 'perfectly  natural  as  to  enable  a  judge  of  the  flowers  to 
recognise  a  good  portrait. 

The  admirable  coloured  plates  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips  cannot 
fail  to  'attract  attention,  and,  as  usual,  the  cover  bears  a  charm¬ 
ing'  and  artistic  design. 

O  O 


Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’  Bulbs. 

The  excellently  got-up  Bulb  catalogue  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,,  reminds  us  that  preparations  must  be  made  for 
the  coming  season,,  although  the  glory  of  the  present  is  still 
with  us.  With  'the  return  of  spring'  come  the  bulbs,  which 
are  ever  fresh  to  those  who  take  delight,  in  flowers,  and  those 
who:  were  provident,  enough  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  autumn  will  then  be  rewarded.  Alessrs. 
Veitch’s  catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated  with  artistic  pictures 
of  Lilium  auratum  on  each  cover.  It  is  needless  to  name  the 
host  of  bulbs;,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  a.nd  Daffodils  which  adorn 
ewfery  page,  but  we;  may  say  that  they  are  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  these  popular  subjects  under  all  sorts  of  conditions — 
showing  the  plants  grown  in  mass  for  trade  purposes  at  the 
Feltham  Nursery  of  the  firm,  and  also1  a,s  arranged  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  home  decoration,  or  as  showing  pictures  in  the  gardens 
of  private  establishments'.  The  illustrations  of  single  blooms 
are,  of  course,  intended  to  show  off  the  particular  form  of  the 
varieties  named,  so  that  those  desirous  of  beautifying  their 
gardens  may  have  some  conception  of  what  they  are  about  to 
plant.  Crocuses,  Freesias,  Fritillaries,  Gladioli,  Snowdrops, 
English  and  German  Irises,  Ixia.s,  Lilies,  Alontbi’etias, 
Laohen alias,  Scillas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  things  of  that 
class  follow  in  bewildering  profusion.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
catalogue  a,  variety  of  plants  'grown,  from  tubers,  and  also  those 
of  the  ordinary  hardy  herbaceous  character  and  shrubs  that  are 
suitable  for  forcing  in  early  spring  are  represented  by  pictures 
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reproduced  from  photographs.  The  wealth  of  variety  repre¬ 
sented  here  is  too  great  for  our  space  at  command  to  indicate 
a  tithe  of  it. 


Holland  in  Ireland. 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary 
Street,  Dublin,  recalls  the  fact  that  bulbs  are  so  extensively 
cultivated  in  Ireland  that  the  term  “  Holland  in  Ireland  ”  has 
not  inaptly  been  applied  to  the  bulb  farms  of  the  firm  situated 
at  Rush,  Co.  Dublin.  Some  illustrations  show  extensive  fields 
of  Daffodils,  entirely  devoted  to  this  favourite  flower.  We 
need  only  recall  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old  forgotten  and 
practically  lost  Daffodils  had  been  growing  in  Irish  gardens 
for  many  years  before  the  return  of  popularity  for  this  flower 
again  drew  them  from  their  secluded  haunts  and  at  the  same 
time  indicated  that  Daffodils  might  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  Ireland.  The  fine>  exhibits  of  the  firm  made  in  this  country 
show  that  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  c-a.n  not  only  grow 
Daffodils  well,  but  also  Tulips  and  other  allied  bulbs,  together 
with  Anemones,,  for  which  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  particularly 
suitable.  We  leam  that  the  King  has  also  been  acquainted 
of  the  success  of  Irish  grown  Daffodils  and  Tulips,  for  lie  has 
just  commanded  the  firm  to  supply  a  considerable  quantity  of 
these  flowers  for  the  Royal  gardens  at  Sandringham.  Several 
other  pictures  in  the  catalogue  represent  fine  varieties  of 
Daffodils,  also'  exhibits  of  Tulips  put  up  by  the  firm,  and  views 
of  the  warehouses  after  the -Tulips  havei  been  harvested  and 
taken  indoors,  as  well  as  a.  picture  of  the  army  of  men  digging 
up  the  Tulips  when  matured.  Not  only  does  the  firm  grow 
the  ordinary  early  types  of  Tulip,  but  also*  the  Darwin  section, 
also  many  beautiful  species  and  named  varieties. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Gladioli  from  Langport. 

From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  we  have 
received  a  box  of  Gladioli  of  the  large-flowered  or  G.  g'anda- 
vensis  type.  Very  choice  wasi  a  variety  of  recent  introduction 
named  Veranius,  which  has  scarlet  flowers,  fading  to  rose  hue 
in  the  throat,  and  beautifully  spotted  on  two  of  the  lower  seg¬ 
ments.  The  expanded  character  of  the  flower  and  the  crimson 
mottling  would  indicate  G.  Saundersii  as  one  of  the  parents. 
This,  we  consider,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  sent.  It  carried  thirteen  expanded  flower's  with  a  number 
of  buds,  and  had  branches  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

Very  handsome  and  conspicuous  also  was  Rock  Sand,  a  new 
variety  for  this  year,  with  glowing  crimson  flowers,  having 
darker  stripes  along  the  centre  of  the  three  lower  segments. 
The  flowers  were  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  Hie  above-named 
variety,  but  were  very  effective.  An  older  variety  was  Arthur 
Toms,  tipped  with  bright  scarlet  and  fading  to  rose  in  the 
throat. 

Those  who  like  a,  flaked  flower  will  find  a.  fine  variety  in 
Mrs.  J.  Lang,  having  the  outer  half  of  the  segments  veiy 
heavily  flaked  and  handed  with  scarlet-crimson  overlying  an 
orange*  ground.  The  spike  had  fifteen  of  its  flowers  open. 
Quitei  of  another  kind,  and  very  pretty  in  its  way,  was  Beatrice 
Kelway,  having  thei  segment©  tipped  with  scarlet,  overlying 
rose,  fading  towards  the  throat  of  the  flower  ;  indeed,  the  lower 
portion  of  three  of  the  segments  was  white.  The  three  upper 
segments  had  each  two  white  eye-like  spots  upon  them,  which 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence  amongst  Gladioli.  It  is  a  new  variety 
for  this  year,  and  certainly  remarkably  distinct. 

Countess  Craven  was  a  decidedly  flaked  variety,  all  the  outer 
portion  of  the  segments  being  alternately  flaked  with  dark  and 
light  rose,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with  yellow  in  the  white 
throat.  The  flaking  in  this  instance  was  as  distinct  a?'  that,  of 
a  bizarre  Carnation. 

A  beautiful  light-coloured  variety  was  that  named  Lady 
Muriel  Digby,  having  white  flowers  more  or  less  tinted  with 
rose  at  the  tips,  and  deepening  with  age.  One  or  two*  of  the 


lower  segments  also  carried  a  large  crimson-purple  blotch. 
Choice  and  chaste  also  was*  Mrs.  F.  Field,  having  white  flowers, 
tinted  with  pink  at  the  tips,  'Occasionally  tinted  with  lilac,  and 
having  a  six-rayed  purple  star  in,  the  throat.  Most  of  the 
ab'ove  were  about  a  yard  in  length  and  generally  showed  ex¬ 
ceptional  vigour  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  inflorescence  being 
branched,  and  therefore  carrying  secondary  spikes  which  would 
continue  the  display. 


Letter  to  the  Editor, 


Parnassia  palustris. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  note  on  this  beautiful  British 
plant,  on  page  630.  ^  It.  may  interest  “  AlchemilLa,  ”  to  know  that 
it,  is  at  present  in  full  bloom  in  this  district,  not,  in  ones  and 
twos  but  many  hundreds!,  and  presents  a  striking  col  trail  to 
another  plant  growing  with  it,  Tofieldia  palustris,  or  Scotch 
Asphodel,  a  beautiful  little  plant  when  closely  examined. 

H.  Arnold. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Gainsborough  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society.— 
iie _  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  above  society  will  be  held 
on  November  9th  and  10th  next.  The  exhibition  is  open  to 
all,  so  that  a  very  good  exhibition  should  be  the  result.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  A.  Longmire,  44,  North  Marsh  Road,  Gains¬ 
borough. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Forty-nine  new  Fellows  were 
elected  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  9th  inst. 
me  uding  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil,  Mrs.  de  Ohapeaul•o^lge,, 
Laron  Dormer,  Mr.  B.  S.  Faudel-Phillips,  Captain  R.  A.  F. 
Kings  cote,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Herbert  Lawrence,  the  Lady  Malcolm 
ot  l  ortalloch,  Lord  Oxmantown,  and  Mrs.  'Wordsworth  (Salis- 
bury).  The  next  ordinary  exhibition  and  meeting  of  this  society 
will  lie  held  on  Tuesday,  August  23rd,  when  Professor  Boulger  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  “  The  Preservation  of  Wild  Plants  ” 

*  *  * 


►Scottish  1  ansx  and  A  iola  Association. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  10th  inst. 
The  following  were  the  awards: — Fancy  Pansies:  First-class 
Certificates  Mrs.  W.  Sinclair  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  Emmie  Bate- 
niaii  (Bobbie  and  Co.).  Certificates  of  Merit— Peggie  Smith 
(Dobbie  and  Co.),  Dr.  McDermott  (Kay),  Jessie  L,  Arbuckla 
(Kay),  A.  K.  Brown  (Kay),  Miss  Turnbull  (McLauchlan).  Show 
Pansies  :  First-class  Certificate— Mrs.  Fife  (Dobbie  and  Co.), 
white  self.  Certificates  of  Merit— Katie  (Dobbie  and  Co ) 
yellow  self  ;  A.  W.  Paterson  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  white  self  ;  Jane 
Staling  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  primrose  self  ;  Jassie  Fincllayson 
(Kay),  white  ground.  Violas:  Certificates  of  Merit— Lady 
Grant  (Frater),  Mrs.  James  Lindsay  (Campbell),  Effie  (Dobbie 
and  C".).  Certificates  of  Merit:  Chrysanthemum — Thomas 
Cullen  (Johnstone),  a  sport  from  Mytchett  White.  First-class 
Certificate  for  Lobelia — Blue  J acket  (R.  and  A.  Aitdhison) 

The  British  Pteridological  Society— The  usual  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Bowness-on- Windermere  oil 
Monday,  the  August  Bank  Holiday,  when,  owing  to  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  <of  the  president  (Dr.  F.  AY.  Stansfield  of  Reading 
Mu.  Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  one  of  the  viee-preri- 
dents,  took  the  chair.  Both  the  secretary’s  and  treasurer’s  re- 
ports  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  association  financially  and 
numerically,  and  as  an  item  of  the  formal  business  of  the  meet  in  f 
Air.  AY.  H.  Phillips,  of  Belfast,  was  elected  president  for  the 
coming  year,  Dr.  Stansfield’s  professional  duties  having  induced 
him  to  resign.  Air.  Phillips,  ranking  as  he  does  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  cult  and  the  finder  of  a  number  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  is  undoubtedly  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  position 
Mr.  Druery,  though  unprepared  for  a  formal  address,  emphasised 
the  particular  points  which  render  the  British  Fern  cult  of  special 
interest.  In  no  other  branch  of  horticulture  is  it  possible  to 
accumulate  and  exhibit  splendid  collections  of  distinct  and  beau- 
tilul  varieties,  wholly  and  entirely  independent  of  exotic  or 
foreign  introductions.  For  some  occult  reason  British  air  seems  to 
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inspire  Nature  with  novel  ideas  in  the  Fern  direction,  so  that  we 
are  constantly  being  enriched  with  the  results.  He  furthermore 
pointed  out  that,  thanks  to  the  careful  records  kept  for  the  last 
half-century  and  more,  a  mass  of  information  has  accumulated 
which  is  being  recognised  as  of  great  value  in  connection  with 
the  vexed  question  of  variation  and  its  laws.  Obviously  it  is  not 
dependent  upon  culture,  as  many  thought,  since  all  the  marked 
types  originate  wild.  The  recent  results  of  Professor  Farmer  s 
research,  and  embracing  the  discovery  of  an  analogy  between  the 
forms  of  the  cells  in  cancer  and  that  of  abnormal  reproductive 
cells  in  Ferns,  were  also  touched  upon  as  additional  evidence  that 
the  study  of  Ferns  in  their  varietal  forms  could  lead  to  results  of 
immense  value,  apart  from  thei  mere  acquisition  of  more  and  more 
beautiful  ones.  Mr.  Druery  then  read  a  paper  oil  the  British 
Polypodies,  which  will  eventually  appear  in  the  society’s  report. 

A  number  of  fronds  and  plants  were  exhibited  for  naming,  and 
among  the  latter  was  a  beautiful  new  variety  of  the  hard  Fern, 
Blech num  Spicant,  found  in  the  Black  Mountains,  Ireland,  by 
Mr.  W.  Porter.  This  has  a  heavy  flat  folios©  crest,  divided  into 
three  on  the  lines  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers,  and  was 
consequently  named  B.  S.  tricapitatum,  Porter,  and  given  a 
Certificate  of  Merit.  Mr.  Alex.  Cowan  exhibited  fronds  of  a 
fastigiat©  form  of  L.  diktat  a  fomid  in  Scotland,  another  of 
Nature’s  novelties,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  known  variety. 
L.  d.  fastigiata  was  the  name  given  thereto.  The  society  then 
resolved  to  meet  at  the  same  place  and  time  in  1905,  and  with  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the'  chairman  the  function  concluded. 

*  *  * 

The  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants’  Visit  to  the  Seed 
Triad  Grounds  at  Warriston. — Foremost  among  local  business 
firms,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest  in  their  particular  line 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  stand  Messrs,  Bell  and  Bieberstedt, 
wholesale  seed  merchants,  who  occupy  extensive  premises  at 
15  and  17,  Coburg  Street,  Leith.  It  is  upwards  of  20  years  since 
the  firm  first  came  into  existence,  and  its  history  during  that 
time  lias  been  one  of  steady  and  continuous  progress.  It  was 
in  Bank  Street  that  Messrs.  B.  and  B.  commenced  business  with  . 
a  staff  of  about  half  a  dozen,  and  in  a  few  years  the  business 
had  so  extended  and  advanced  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  to  the  present  commodious  premises,  where  about  100 
employees  are  engaged.  Some  eight  years  ago  the  firm,  with 
characteristic  enterprise,  acquired  grounds  at  Warriston,  Ferry 
Boad,  for  testing  and  selecting  the  various  stocks  which  are 
grown  under  contract  for  the  firm  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  results  obtained  in  this  direction  have  been  of  a  most 
valuable  nature.  By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  firm,  the  Seed 
Trade  Assistants  were  last  Saturday  afternoon  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  trial  grounds,  and  were  there  very 
courteously  received  by  the  manager  of  the  garden  seed  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  William  Smith,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
principals,  who  both  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  seed  tests, 
being  on  the  grounds  almost  daily  when  at  home.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  trials  was  upwards  of  260  rows  of  Sweet 
Peas,  which  were  arranged  according  to  colour,  thus  enabling 
one  at  a  glance  to  compare  the  different  varieties.  Among  the 
best  of  the  tall  varieties  on  view  were  Othello,  Navy  Blue,  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  King  Edward  VII.  (a 
new  and  very  fine  variety),  Scarlet  Gem  (one  of  the  latest  varie¬ 
ties),  Miss  Willmott,  Gorgeous,  Mrs.  Knight  Smith,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Lord  Rosebery,  Countess  Spencer,  Marchioness  of 
Cholmondeley  (new),  and  Janet  Scott.  In  addition  to  these 
might  be  seen  here  many  varieties  of  annuals  in  flower,  and  a 
very  fine  display  of  Asters.  There  were  also  several  hundred 
separate  trials  of  culinary  Peas,  including  some  fine  samples 
of  Gardus,  Thomas  Laxton,  Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany,  Glad¬ 
stone  (veiy  fine),  Nonsuch  (new),  Sutton’s  Prizewinner  (one  of 
t'he  best),  Eureka,  Peerless,  etc.,  etc.  Altogether,  the  trials  on 
the  ground  numbered  upwards  of  3,000,  and  proved  most  interest¬ 
ing,  the  arrangements  all  over  manifesting  great  care  and  fore¬ 
thought.  Messrs.  B.  and  B.  are  raising  at  Warriston  stock  seeds 
pf  many  leading  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  them.  The  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  grasses  and  clovers  were  on  Saturday  the  subject  of 
most  favourable  comment,  and  great  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
collection  of  weeds  that  were  commonly  found  among  these. 
The  visitors,  numbering  upwards  of  40,  before  leaving  were 
entertained  by  the  firm  to  tea,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Messrs.  B.  and  B.  for  their  kindness.  Thanks  are 
due  to  the  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants 
(Mr.  Jas.  Hart  Parker)  for  carrying  through  the  arrangements 
of  these  educative  excursions. — L.  O. 


The  Century  Plant  at  Orpington. — A  considerable  amount 
of  local  interest  has  been  created  in  the  flowering  of  Agave 
americana  in  the  garden  of  Ferdinand  Damm,  Esq.,  of  Dorp- 
heim,  Orpington,  Kent.  The  specimen  is  a  fine  one,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  it  have  been  secured. 

*  *  * 

•  Big  Gooseberry  at  Bingley.— The  twenty-seventh  annual 
Gooseberry  show  at  Bingley  was  a  good  one.  The  heaviest 
Gooseberry  was  one  of  the  transparent  varieties,  and  weighed 
28  dwt.  20  gr.  Mr.  A.  Hudson  was  the  exhibitor,  and  winner 
of  the  first  prize. 

*  *  * 

Railway  Station  Gardens. — At  the  present  time  the  station 
at  Lenton,  Nottingham,  is  very  gay  with  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  which  are  a  source  of  attraction  to  travellers,  as  the 
garden  abuts  on  the  departure  platform.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company  offers  prizes  for  the  best-kept  station  gardens,  but 
the  judging  has  not  been  accomplished  this  year,  as  yet. 

*  *  * 

Addition  to  Brockwell  Park. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Brockwell  Park,  in  the  south-eastern  district  of  London,  is 
again  being  extended  by  the  addition  of  something  like  six 
acres  of  land.  This  lies  alongside  of  the  Trinity  Road,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  park,  and  something  like  £12,000  is  re¬ 
quired  for  it.  A  sixth  of  this  has  already  been  promised  by 
the  Lambeth  Corporation.  Provided  the  land  is  secured,  it 
will  not  only  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  park,  but  help 
to  keep  that  congested  neighbourhood  open. 

*  *  * 

Cultivators  of  Small  Holdings. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Association  at  Newdigate,  Surrey,  on  the  10th  inst., 
the  Earl  of  Onslow  said  the  problem  they  had  to  solve  was  not 
whether  they  could  provide  small  holdings,  but  whether  they 
could  sell  land  to  people  who  would  be  able  to  cultivate  it  and 
make  a  living  from  the  same.  If  the  problem  could  be  solved 
to  satisfaction  in  that  way  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  lend  every  assistance  in  order  to  stay  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  by  people  immigrating  into  the  towns. 

*  *  * 

Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. — The  tuberous  Begonias  in) 
one  of  the  cool  houses  are  at  present  attracting  a  large  number 
of  visitors.  The  collection  includes  some  fine  double  and  also 
crested  varieties,  notable  both  for  size  aild  colour.  Fuchsias, 
Carnations,  and  Campanula  pyramidalis  are  also  well  flowered 
and  tastefully  arranged.  The  cool  houses  are  open  to  the  public 
from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  week-days,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
on  Sundays.  The  flower-beds  in  the  open  air  are  brilliant 
with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  the  grass  on  which  the  beds 
are  cut  out  is  kept  in  a  state  of  beautiful  green  verdure.  Mr. 
J.  Guttridge  ■  and  his  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
result  of  their  work  in  so  trying  a  season. 

■*  *  * 

Carrots  Destroyed  by  Millipedes. — In  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bullock,  Godaiming,  Mr.  Saunders  writes  as  follows  to  the 
‘  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  re¬ 
cently : — “The  Carrots  are  attacked  by  the  millipedes  (Poly- 
desmus  complanatus),  ‘the  flattened  millipede.’  It  is  a  very 
annoying  pest,  and  one  which  is  very  difficult  to  destroy,  as  these 
creatures  when  feeding  at  the  roots  of  a  plant  cannot  be  killed 
by  means  of  an  insecticide  without  using  it  of  such  a  strength 
that  it  would  injure  the  latter ;  but  watering  copiously  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  common  salt  might  be  tried. 
They  may  be  often  caught  by  burying  small  slices  of  Turnips, 
Mangolds,  or  Vegetable  Marrow  near  the  plant  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  A  small  skewer  of  wood  should  be  stuck 
into  each  slice  ;  this  will  show  where  each  bait  is  buried,  and 
also  render  handling  them  easier.  These  traps  should  be  exa¬ 
mined  every  morning,  and  any  millipedes  feeding  on  them  picked 
off  and  the  traps  replaced.”  Another  method,  described  by  Mr. 
Shee,  is  to  make  a  funnel-shaped  vessel  with  perforations,  filling 
this  with  pieces  of  vegetables  and  burying  it.  It  can  then  be 
lifted  and  the  contents  thrown  out  and  the  grubs  killed. 
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Effect  of  Heat  on  Dundee  Fruit. — The  great  heat  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  first  week  of  August  had  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  fruit  in  the  Craig  Street  Market.  The  heat  inside  the 
building  was  oppressive,  and  in  consequence  the  flowei’s  and 
fruit  could  not  maintain  their  fresh  appearance  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  felt  that  some  improvement  is  necessary  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  heated  atmosphere. 

*  *  * 

Uprooting  Ferns. — The  marauders  who  rob  the  beauty  of 
the  wayside  and  hedges  do  not  confine  their  attention  to  such 
things  when  exposed  to  the  public  highway.  Richard  Littler, 
a  notorious  poacher,  of  no  fixed  residence,  was  charged  with 
stealing  Ferns  in  the  grounds  of-Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster’s  estate.  The  head  forester  proved  that  damage 
had  been  done  to  five  or  six  acres.  The  Chief  Constable  said 
that  prisoner  had  been  convicted  eighteen  times  for  poaching 
and  other  offences,  and  that  he  ascertained  that  3d.  a  dozen 
were  obtained  for  the  Ferns.  The  sentence  upon  prisoner  was 

six  months’  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 

*  *  * 

Rent  in  Roses. — An  old  custom  of  receiving  rent  in  Roses  is 
kept  up  at  St.  Clave’s  Grammar  School,  London,  where  the  prizes 
were  distributed  the  other  week  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler.  In  1656 
the  school  trustees  leased  to  certain  other  trustees  for  a  term 
of  500  years  part  of  their  freehold  field.  It  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  only  rent  the  trustees  asked 
was  a  red  Rose  at  midsummer,  “  if  lawfully  demanded.”  One 
of  the  trustees  of  the  united  charities  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John, 
who  now  hold  the  lease,  attended  as  usual  and  handed  to  the 
warden  not'  one  but  a  generous  bunch  of  Roses.  And  so  the 
rent  of  the  red  Rose  estate  was  paid  for  another  year.  But  tliq 
estate  is  now  worth  a  good  deal,  and  the  trustees  add  to  the 
Rose  a  number  of  maintenance  scholarships  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  under  a  recent  scheme  they  are  also  authorised  to  make 
grants  to  the  school. 

*  *  * 

Orchids  at  a  Penny  Each. — The  second  sale  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  effects  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  the  10th  inst. , 
drew  only  a  small  attendance  of  buyers.  Twenty-four  Cypri- 
pediums  were  sold  for  2s.,  some  large  plants  of  Oncidiums 
only  fetched  5s.  each,  while  14  of  them  went  for  10s.  Evidently 
the  Dendrobiums  were  in  a  good  condition,  as  the  bidding  was 
more  lively.  Lord  Penrhyn’s  gardener  secured  12  of  them 
for  £2  6s.  at  the  same  sale.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Strawberry 
plants  in  pots  only  fetched  3s.,  and  a  similar  amount  bought 
20  pots  of  Pelargoniums,  while  10  good  plants  of  Richardia 
were!  bought  for  2s.  One  lot  of  840  garden  pots  went  for  7s., 
and  another  of  670  went  for  5s.  The  highest  price  obtained  for 
plants  was  £8  for  a  Maple  Forest  60  years  old,  this  having 
been  purchased  by  Major  Hughstead,  of  Llangoed  Hill,  Beau 
maris.  Smaller  prices  were  obtained  for  other  Japanese  trees. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Spraying  Groups  of  Flowers. 

Would  you  say  whether  it  is  usually  done  to  spray  a  group 
of  flowers  and  foliage  plants  for  show?  (J.  L.  W.) 

We  frequently  notice  exhibitors  spraying  flowers  of  various 
kinds,  and  we  have  never  heard  that  any  objection  was  taken 
to  such  a  proceeding.  This  is  most  often  done  in  the  case  of 
cut  flowers  placed  in  vases,  and  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  flowers 
fresh  during  the  continuance  of  the  show.  In  the  case  of  plants 
in  pots  this  spraying  is  not  so  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
fresh,  although  it  would  assist  them  in  tiding  over  the  trying 
conditions  that  usually  prevail  in  show-tents.  W©  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  is  customary  to  spray  groups  of  plants 
in  pots,  at  least,  till  the  day  is  wearing  into  the  afternoon,  and 
if  the  conditions  happen  to  be  very  trying  to  their  freshness, 
but  more  particularly  if  the  show  lasts  for  two  or  three  days.  If 


you  had  explained  your  object  in  view  we  should  have  been 
better  able  to  answer  your  question. 

Stocks  and  Asters  Dying  Off. 

Can  you  please  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
enclosed  Asters  and  Stocks  dying  off  ?  The  plants  have  been 
going  off  here  and  there  all  over  the  beds  for  weeks,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  puzzled,  as  the  plants  seem  healthy  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  begin  to  droop,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  die  off.  (N.  B.) 

No  Stocks  were  enclosed,  but  the  trouble  with  the  Asters  and 
Antirrhinums  lies  at  the  root.  The  skin  has  been  dying  from 
the  base  up  to  the  ground-line,  and  is  evidently  caused  by 
fungi  in  the  soil.  The  appearance  recalls  what  very  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  Stocks  in  the  seed  bed,  and  possibly 
the  evil  commences  there  when  the  skin  is  yet  young  and 
tender  and  while  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  damp  condition. 
You  remember  also  that  the  weather  was  very  cool  and  damp 
about  the  time  that  these  flowers  were  being  grown  and  in  the 
frames  previous  to  planting  them  out.  Such  times  and  such 
conditions  are  particularly  suitable  to  various  fungi  that  infest 
the  soil,  including  the  damping-off  fungus  (Pythium  debarya- 
num).  We-  may  state,  however,  if  that  is  any  consolation,  that 
you  are  not  the  only  sufferer  in  this  respect ;  indeed,  we  have 
not  seen  very  good  Asters  this  year,  and  the  Stocks  are  not 
very  much  better.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ailment  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time — indeed,  since  the  plants  were  in 
the  frames.  It  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  help  the  plants 
now,  seeing  that  the  root  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  are 
entirely  without  healthy  skin  or  bark,  as  it  might  be  termed. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  to  remedy  the  state  of  the  beds  is 
to  plant  out  from  pots  any  specimens  which  you  may  have  in 
reserve.  Before  planting  them  out  it  would  be  well  to  scatter 
some  lime  on  the  soil,  and  well  mix  it. 

Anthracite  Coal  and  Greenhouse  Boilers. 

“  Stock  Hill,”  on  page  659,  wishes  for  information  regarding 
anthracite  coal  and  boilers.  Some  14  years’  experience  of 
stoking  with  different  fuels  leads  me  to  think  I  can  give  him 
some  help.  As  far  as  the  boiler  itself  is  concerned,  I  consider 
the  wear  and  tear  about  the  same  with  most  fuels,  but  anthra¬ 
cite  certainly  does  play  havoc  with  the  bars.  This  can  be 
guarded  against  to-  a  very  great  extent,  however,  by  sinking 
the  ashpit  4  in.  or  5  in.  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  so  as  to 
form  a  trough,  and  keeping  filled  with  water,  and  by  keeping 
the  bars  thoroughly  clean.  A  set  of  bars  may  then  be  reckoned 
to  last  about  four  years  with  hard  driving.  The  advantages  of 
anthracite  compared  with  black  coal,  coke,  or  gas-liouse  seconds 
are  many.  It  continues  to  give  out  heat  as  long  as  any  draught 
is  on,  and  is  as  easily  shut  off  and  revived  again,  and  can  be 
kept  under  completely  by  putting  on  some  ashes,  without  draw¬ 
ing  the  fire.  Coke  is  cheaper  certainly,  but  more  of  it  would 
be  consumed,-  and  “  late  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  ”  would  have 
to  be  the  motto  if  Jack  Frost  is  to  be  kept  out,  as  it  gives  off  its 
heat  in  a  short  space  of  time,  while  black  coal  is  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  waste  in  the  form  of  soot,  smoke,  and  ashes,  and 
necessitates  a  scraping  pretty  frequently,  thus  tending  to  wear 
out  the  boiler.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  anthracite  the  best 
fuel,  being  clean  and  lasting,  does  not  clog  together  when 
burning,  very  little  waste,  and,  compared  with  other  fuel,  a 
minimum  amount  of  attention  is  required. — H.  Arnold. 

Assisting  Roses  to  Bloom. 

At  present  our  Roses  have  not  done  so  well  for  bloom  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  we  should  have  expected.  Possibly  the  drought 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  the  end  of  last-  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.  Would  watering  be  of  service?  (T.  H.) 

Watering  would  have  been  of  much  service  if  you  had  com¬ 
menced  when  the  Roses  first  went  out  of  bloom.  A  good  plan 
is  to  remove  all  the  decaying  flowers  about  that  time,  and 
then  to  give  the  plants  a  good  watering  with  the  garden-engine, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry.  By  applyng  it  through 
the  garden-engine  you  would  do  much  to  cleanse  the  bushes  of 
insect  pests,  as  well  as  watering  the  roots.  M  ater  applied  at 
that  time  causes  the  plants  to  make  fresh  growth,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  liberality  of  this  growth  so  are  you  likely  to 
get  a  supply  of  Roses  in  September,  providing  they  belong  to 
varieties  which  usually  flower  at.  that  time.  You  could  also 
assist  the  bushes  greatly  by  applying  liquid  manure  at  alternate 
waterings.  It  should  not  be  applied  to  the  ground  while  it 
is  in  a  dry  state,  but  rather  after  the  Roses  have  been  already 
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watered  with  the  garden-engine.  You  are  not  too  late  yet,  pos¬ 
sibly,  to  be  of  service  by  applying  the  water  m  the  way  men¬ 
tioned,  though  it  would  have  given  you  a  much  better  chance 
by  commencing  earlier. 

Carnations  Sporting. 

Tn  a  bed  of  seeding  Carnations  a  variety  having  striped  flowers 
has  produced  a  purple  bloom  on  one  of  the  shoots.  At  first 
I  thought  that  two  plants  had  been  placed  close  together  when 
put  out.  but  both  kinds  come  from  the  same  root.  Is  this  an 
uncommon  thing,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  (\V.  A.  is.) 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  varieties  of  Carnations  to  sport 
in  this  way.  Indeed,  many  of  the  named  varieties  are  more 
inclined  to  it  than  the  cultivators  desire.  The  usual  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  it  is  that  the  sport  is  a  reversion  to  some  previous 
parent.  Carnations,  like  many  other  florists’  flowers,  have  been 
so  frequently  crossed  and  recrossed  that  they  are  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  and  unstable  in  constitution.  The  sport  is 
usually  a  case  of  the  unmixing  of  combined  colours,  or  else 
merely  a  reversion  to  some  parent,  it  may  have  been  some 
generations  ago.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  never  been  solved 
to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  such  behaviour  amongst  plants,  as 
the  causes  of  such  things  are  always  obscure. 

Fruits  to  Name 

(J  L.  W.)— You  sent  too  many  fruits,  unfortunately,  tor  the 
size  of  the  box,  so  that  you  allowed  no  room  for  packing,  with 
the  result  that  no  less  than  five  of  the  labels  were  knocked  off 
the  fruits  in  passing  through  the  post.  Apples  :  Lady  Henniker, 
Councillor,  Wellington,  and  Norman’s  Pippin  were  four  out 
cf  the  five  varieties  which  had  lost  their  labels,  so  that,  although 
we  can  furnish  the  names,  we  cannot  now  place  them  to  then- 
numbers,  which  were  lying  loose  in  the  box.  The  others,  w  i  i 
the  numbers  still  attached,  were:  2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  3, 
Keswick  Codlin  ;  5,  Queen  Caroline  ;  8,  Summer  Golden  I  ippm. 
Pears :  1,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  2,  too  imperfect  a  specimen  to 
name ;  3,  Brown  Beurre. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  J.  R.)  1,  Centaurea  dealbata ;  2,  Galega  officinalis  ;  o, 
Althaea  officinalis  ;  4,  Campanula  lactiflora ;  5,  Lilium  parda- 
linum  ;  6,  Veronica,  spicata.  alba. — (R.  M. )  1,  Swainsonia  coro- 
nillifolia  ;  2,  Celsia  arc.turus  ;  3,  Campanula  latifolia ;  4,  Con¬ 
volvulus  mauritanicus ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus.— 

(F.  R.)  1,  Hibiscus  syriacus  ;  2,  Spiraea  Douglasn  ;  3,  Cotone- 
aster  frigidus ;  4,  Cotoneaster  nummularia;  5,  Cistus  lauri- 
folia ;  6,  Spartium  junceum. — (J.  Thompson.)  1,  Lomana 
ciliata ;  2,  Litobrochia  vespertilionis  ;  3,  Polypodium  pectina- 
tum  ;  4,  Asplenium  ebeneum  ;  5,  Doodia  aspera ;  6,  Onoclea 
sensibilis  ;  7,  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum. — (T.  B.)  1,  Catt- 
leya  Loddigesii ;  2,  Cattleya  Eldorado  ;  3,  Hymenoeallis  ovata 
(best  known  under  the  name  of  Pancratium  fragrans)  ;  4,  Eccre- 
mocarpus.  scaber  ;  5,  Echinacea  purpurea  ;  6,  Senecio  Petasitis. 

_ (-\Y.  R.)  1,  Tritonia  Pottsii  (better  known  as  Montbretia 

Pottsii) ;  2,  Crinum  longifolium. — (Ed.  Wardley.)  1,  Carduus 
nutans;  2,  Erythraea  Centaurium ;  3,  Eupatorium  cannabi- 
num  ;  4,  Ononis  repens  ;  5,  Gallium  verum ;  6,  Gentiana 
Am  ar  ell  a  ;  7,  Scabiosa  arvensis.— (W.  W.)  1,  Verbascum  phoeni- 
eeum  ;  2,  Veroniea  virginiea ;  3,  Stachys  coecinea ;  4,  Digitalis 
lutea. 

Communications  Received 

H  W  — J.  G.—  G.  B.  and  Co.— R,  C.—  H.  W.  B.— R.  T.  D.— 
A.  J.  M. — E.  A. .S. — B.  P.—  R.  0.— W.  D.— T.  B.  R. — W.W.— 
A.  M.  C.— W.  C.— A.  P.— E.  D.— E.  M.  R,— H.  F.— A.  C. 


Again,  and  Again,  and  Again. 


Again  we  ask  you  to  drink  Vi-Cocoa. 

Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  is  neither  a  medicine  nor  a  mere  thirst- 
assuager.  It  is  a  food  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  beverage, 
and  thus  answers  a  double  purpose  in  the  building  up  of  the 
human  constitution. 

You  can  try  it  free  of  expense.  Merit  alone  is  what  is  claimed 
for  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  and  the  Proprietors  are  prepared  to 
send  to  any  reader  who  names  this  J ournal  a  dainty  sample  tin 
of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  free  and  post  paid,  upon  receipt  of 
a  post  card  to  the  Head  Office,  60,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; 
or  you  can  purchase  a  6d.  packet  or  9d.  or  Is.  6d.  tin  from  any 
grocer  or  stores.  Vi-Cocoa  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food 
beverage  in  the  world. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Reading.  < 

Sutton’s  Bulbs.  .  , 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Kings 
Road,  Chelsea. — Bulb  Catalogue  ;  also  a  List  of  Select  Straw¬ 
berries  ;  Novelties  ;  and  Lilium  Henryi  and  L.  bakerianum. 

Llewellin’s  Machine  Company,  King  s  Square,  Bristol. 
Time  Checkers  and* Recorders,  Watchmens  Watches,  Machine- 

cut  Gears,  etc.  . 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.— Unique 
Bulb  List,  with  revised  Pamphlet,  “How  I  Came  to  Grow 

Bulbs.”  .  . 

Fisher,  Son  and  Sibrat,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth, 

near  Sheffield. — Bulbs. 

William  Bell  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. — Bull  s  Catalogue 

of  Bulbs.  t  .  .  . 

Vilmorin-Andriettx  et  Cie.,  4,  Q.uai  de  la  Megisserie,  laris. 
—Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Strawberries. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  the  King’s  Seedsmen,  22,  Mary  Street, 
Dublin. — Robertson’s  Irish-grown  Bulbs. 

Samuel  Dobie  and  Son.  Heathfield  Gardens,  near  Chester.— 
The  Amateurs’.  Garden  Annual  (Autumn  Edition). 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs,  etc. 

Dicksons  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Dicksons’ 
Flower  Roots. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 


FREE  INSURANCE.  43100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
leo-al  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 

the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditior  s 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 

the  foot.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  . 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 

the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 


accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  ot  these 


Coupons.  „  .  .  .  , 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  ot 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Signed . . . 

Address . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALT If  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lb,  123,  Pa  1  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND  Bf 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  'Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  ars 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “Buns,  London,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holbom. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


inaition  is  now  on  our  table ;  and  from  it  we 
can  glean,  that  forty-four  passed  in  tbe  first 
class,  a,  larger  number  in  the  second  class, 
and  twenty-nine  in  the  third  class.  The 
examiners  regarded  with  satisfaction  the 
Large  number  of  papers  that  were  submitted 
to  them,  most  of  which  were  of  comparative 
excellence.  They,  at  the  samei  timei,  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  a,  large  number  of  the 
candidates  showed  a.  deficiency  in.  respect  of 
practical  knowledge  in  allotment  and  cottage 
gardening.  As  these  papers  were  written 
by  educated  people,  we  can  understand  that 
the  papers  would  be  superior  from,  a,  literary 
point  of  view,  yet  from  this  very  fact  they 
would  be  likely  to  show  where  their  weak¬ 
ness  lay  as  just  expressed  by  the  examiners. 
The  questions  relating  to  the  composition 
of  soils  and  manures  were,  in,  most  cases, 
well  answered,  but  the  examiners  were  of 
opinion  that  the  candidates  displayed  more 
knowledge  gleaned  from  books'  than  from 
actual  practice.  They  also,  said  fihlat  the 
candidates  should  make  them, selves  familiar 
with  the  actual  operations  required  in 
practical  gardening.  Those  who  have  gar¬ 
dens:  of  their  own  could  certainly  put  their 
information  into  actual  practice  if  they  have 
any  taste  for  gardening.  At  the  same  time, 
there  may  be  young  men  who  have  no  gar¬ 
dens  of  their  own,  and  cannot  therefore  turn 
their  knowledge  to  practical  account  with 
spadei,  rake,  and  pruning  knife'.  It  seems 
to  us  'that  there  is  all  the  more'  reason  that 
a,  garden  of  some  extent  at  least  should  be 
attached  to  every  school,  whether  situated 
in  towns  or  rural  districts.  The  candidates' 
had  no  very  clear  idea,  of  what  was  meant  by 
hardy  perennials,  which  was  a.  veiy  simple 
question  indeed,  but  couched  somewhat  in 
technical  gardening  terms.  Botanical  books 
would  hardly  explain,  this,  but,  surely  these 
candidates  for  certificates  of  horticultural 
knowledge'  would  profit  by  procuring  a,  gar¬ 
dening  book  or  two,  in  order  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  more  important 
or  frequent  technic, alitie®  used  in,  gardening. 
Seeing  that  this  was  the,  first  examination 
of  the  kind,  we  are  not  a,t  all  surprised  that 
many  of  the'  candidates  were  unprepared  to 
be  tackled  by  the  learned  men  in  professional 
gardening.  Another  question  that  was 
somewhat  puzzling  was  the  proper  cropping 
of  ai  garden  or  allotment,  in,  winter.  As  a 
rule,  this  is  a,  matter  that,  is,  greatly  neglected 
in  cottage  gardens. 

O  O 

- 0 — - 

Meteorological  Observations. 


the  shade  was  registered.  The  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  month  was  64.1  deg.  The 
lowest,  reading  on  the  grass  was,  45  deg.,  and 
occurred  on  the  2nd  and  4th  of  the  month. 
No  , frost  was  registered.  Rainfall  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  .01  fell  on  ten  days'.  The 
greatest  amount,  of  rain  in  twenty-four  hours 
wa, st  0.89  on  the  2 5 th  ult.  The  total  amount 
during  the  month,  was  2.21  in.  This  rainfall 
greatly  exceeded  the  total  amount  for  June, 
so  that  the  drought  was  not  so  severe, 
although  the  temperature  was  higher.  The 
total  rainfall  since  January  1st  has  now 
reached  12.12  in.,  which  is  slightly  over  the 
half  of  the  annual  average  for  London.  If 
this  had  been)  equally  distributed  over  the 
months  that  have  passed,  there  would  have 
been  little  room  for  complaint  either  on  the 
score  of  drought  or  rain.  These  observa¬ 
tions  are  being  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,, 
gardener  to  Lord  Ilchester. 

Holiday  Course  in  Gardening 
for  Teachers. 

Somei  time  ago  we  mentioned  the  initia- 
tivei  taken  by  the  Essex  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  to  plae©  before  the  teachers  of  the 
county  an,  opportunity  for  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  to:  instruct  the  pupils  of  their  schools 
in  the  principles  underlying  gardening.  The 
plan  was  to  organise  a  class  that  would  meet 
at  Chelmsford  during  the  school  vacation, 
which  will  explain,  the'  heading  of  this  para¬ 
graph.  That  intention  has  now  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  There  were  forty-four 
applications  and  eighteen  attended  the  course 
of  instruction.  Almost  all  were  head-mas¬ 
ters  and  mistresses.  They  worked  with 
great  enthusiasm  both  in  the  laboratory,  at 
the  botanical  principals  and  in  the  gardens. 
On  the  successful  termination  of  this  first 
course  of  study  Wei  should  imagine  that  a 
class  will  be  arranged  for  annually,  and  that 
the  teachers  will  now  be  encouraged  to  come 
forward  and  qualify  for  giving  instruction. 
The  practical  work  will  no  doubt  be  the  most 
difficult  part  of  gardening  to  be  grasped  by 
these  learned  students',  but  the  facilities 
-yldch  are  now  offered  by  the  gardens,  garden¬ 
ing  staff  and  biological:  staff  should  quickly 
overcome  all  difficulties  in,  this  respect. 
Practice  in  the  garden  under  the  direction 
of  instructors  is  ,a  grand  aid  to  remembering 
the  principles  that  have  been  taught  in  the 
class-room,  or  acquired  from  books. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Examination  in  Horticulture. 

Some  time'  ago  an  examination  in  cottage 
and  allotment  gardening  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  wa®  organised  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  S'Ociety.  The  result  of  that  exam- 


During  July  the  barometer  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  was  highest  on  the  18th 
of  the  month,,  when  it  registered  30.55,  and 
lowest  on,  the  26th,  being  29.9.  The 
highest  temperature'  in  the  shade  occurred 
on  the  15th,  vhenl  86  deg.  wa®,  registered, 
while  it  fell  to  45  deg.  on,  the  4th  of  the 
month.  These  figures,'  of  course,  take  no 
account  of  August,  showing  that  91  deig,  ini 


Professor  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,, 
New  York,  is  now  on  a  tour  toi  Europe,  and 
we  were  pleased  to,  meet  him  for  the  second 
timei  at,  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tues¬ 
day  last.  He  hais  done  much  for  American 
horticulture,  and  isi  now  preparing  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  hisi  great  work,  “  Cyclopaedia  of 
Am  eric  an  H  o  r  t  i  c  ul  t  ur  e .  ” 


6  SO 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Some  Ornamental  Vitis. — Among  thei  numerous  hardy 
climbing  plants  there  are  none  more  beautiful  than  the  Vines, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  one  doe®  not  see  them  more  generally 
used  in  the  several  positions  for  which  they  are  so  well 
adapted.  Being  very  quick  growers  that  are  of  great  value 
for  covering  pergolas,  trellises,  arbour's1  and  the  like,  and  when 
rambling  in  a  natural  manner  over  such  structures  they  are, 
perhaps,  seep  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  for  covering  walls 
and  buildings  they  can;  also  be  successfully  employed.  They 
will  grow  freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  providing  it  isi  well 
drained,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  become  water-logged,  but  a 
loam  of  medium  texture  is  the  most  suitable.  In  autumn 
some  of  the  varieties  assume  the  most  beautiful  colours  not 
excelled  by  any  other  foliage  plants,  and  for  these  a  rather 
poor  soil  isi  the  best,  as  the  leave®  then  become  more  highly 
coloured.  In,  the  shrubberies.  Vines  can,  also  be  used  with 
marked  effect,  and  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  found 
them,  excellent  for  forming  pillars  in  the  same  way  as  advised 
for  Roses.  Larch- poles  or  others  of  a  durable  nature  are  in¬ 
serted  firmly  into  the  ground  with  a,  height  of  8  ft.  to  12  ft. 
above,  and  the  stems  are  then  tied  loosely  as  they  require  it. 
In  addition  to  forming  beautiful  pillar’s  of  colour,  these  can, 
by  planting  diseriminately,  be  made  to  make  the  appearance 
of  the  shrubbery  much  more  interesting.  To  produce  the  best 
colour  a  sunny  position  should  be  chosen,  wherever  they  are 
planted,  and  by  so  doing  the  berries  become  ripened,  which 
form  by  no  means  the  least-  interesting  part. 

The  most  beautiful  Vine  probably  is,  V.  Coignetiae,  which 
was  introduced  some  few  years  ago  from  Japan,  This  has 
large  leaves  about  10  in.  long,  and  as  much  across,  deep  green 
above,  and  with  a  pale  yellow  tomentum  beneath.  In  autumn 
it  assumes  almost  indescribable  colours  of  orange,  deep1  crim¬ 
son,  and  red,  and  is  worthy  of  inclusion  where  the  best 
deciduous  climbers  are  desired.  V.  Thunbergii  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  above  in  general  appearance,  except  that  it;  isi  a 
stronger  grower  when  well  established,  and  the  leaves  take  on 
very  rich  hues  of  crimson  and  scarlet.  A  very  useful  Vine  for 
any  of  the  above  positions  is  V.  vinifera  purpurea,  or  the  Olaret- 
leavad  Grape,  the  leave®  being  a  uniform,  claret  colour.  It  is 
not,  such  a  rampant  - grower  as  some,  which  in  many  cases  is 
advantageous.  V.  vinifera  apiifolia,  has  plea, singly  divided 
foliage;  hence  the  name;  Parsley-leaved  Vine,  and  the  amber- 
coloured  fruits  are  also  ornamental.  V.  Labrusca,  is  also  a  very 
desirable  form  with,  undivided  foliage  and  purple  fruits.  V. 
lieterophylla  variegate,  is  a  charming  plant  and  quite  a,  small 
grower.  It  has  slender  shoots,  and  the  foliage  is  beautifully 
variegated  with  cream  and  pink,  which  make  it  a  desirable 
plant  for  growing  in.  pots.  It  is  also  well  suited  for  planting 
in  the  rock  garden  when  allowed  to  ramble  over  large  stones. 

The  Vines  are  easily  propagated  by  cutting  the  ripened 
shoots  into  lengths  just,  below  the  eye  and  inserting  firmly  in 
light  soil  in  60-sized  pots..  These  should  be  placed  in.  a  warm 
propagating  pit  until  rooted,  and  then  gradually  hardened  to 
a  cold  frame.  Pot  into  a  larger  size  when,  this  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  leave  in  the  frame, for  the  winter. 

Ceauothus  americanus.  —  During  late  autumn  this  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  this  family.  It.  has  a  bushy  habit,  and 
reaches-  about-  4  ft.  in  height,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  creamy- 
white  in  colour,  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  Although 
this  shrub-  is  said  to  succeed  best  when,  given  the  protection 
■of  &  wall  wei  find  it-  perfectly  hardy  in  this  locality,  and  also 
excellent  for  bedding  purposes  where  space  will  afford. 

The  growths  of  creepers  on  walls,  arcades;  pergolas  and  the 


like  will  now  need  tying  in,  and  any  pruning  necessary  can 
he  done. 

Now  that  the  summer  is  advancing,  we  may  expect  gales  at 
any  time,  and  the  stakes;  and  ties  of  trees  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  be  certain  that  they  ai-e  perfectly  safe,  and  any 
that  show  the  least,  sign  of  becoming  rotten  should  be  replaced 
by  new  ones.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs.  —  Give  abundance  of  ventilation  continually  to  earliest 
forced  trees,  and  syringe  the  foliage  twice  each  day.  Those  in 
pots -may  soon  be  placed  outdoors  in  a,  warn  corner,  but  see 
that  the  wood  is  well  ripened  first,  and  those  that  have  rooted 
into  the  bottom-heating  material  should  have  their  roots  cut 
by  degrees  before  removing  the  pots  from  the  bed.  Plunge  in 
ashes  or  tan  and  supply  water  when,  required,  and  a  syringe 
plied  among  the  foliage  after  a  hot  day  will  tend  to-  keep  it 
clear  of  insects-.  Rub  off  any  fruit®  beyond  the  bud  stage,  as 
they  impoverish  the  trees  and  are  useless  for  next  year’s  crop. 
Houses  containing  trees  with  ripening  fruit  must  be  treated 
with  care,  for  many  fruit®  will  decay ;  therefore  maintain  a 
circulation  of  warm,  dry  air,  giving  full  exposure  to  light,  as 
a,  Pig  that  has  been  coloured  with  the  sun’s  rays  is  of  much 
better  flavour-  than  those  grown  under  shade.  Do  what  ne¬ 
cessary  watering  and  damping  is  required  early  in.  the  day,  or 
moisture  condensing  on.  the  fruit,  especially  during  dull  or  wet 
weather,  is  apt  to  set  in  decay.  Make  use  of  all  the  sun 
possible  in  unheated  structures  where  a  second  crop  of  fruit 
isi  on  the-  way  by  ventilating  gradually  from  8  a.m.  up  to 
10.30  or  11  a.m.,  syringing  the  trees  early  in  the  morning 
and  again,  soon  after  2  p.m.  at  closing  time.  Ajlanurial  water¬ 
ings  should  be  frequently  given  to  the  borders  containing  the 
roots,  and  a  little  dispersed  on  the  floors,  etc.,  at  closing  time 
tends  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Ripe  fruit,  to  be  sent  any 
distance,  must  be  carefully  packed,  .Spinach  leaves  being  as 
good  as  anything  to  wrap  the  fruit  ini,  and  then  surrounded 
with  a  little  wood-wool  or  paper  shavings  and  packed  in  shallow 
boxes  one  layer  deep-. 

Pines  from  now  onwards  require  careful  handling,  espe¬ 
cially  those  near  the,  ripening  stage,  which  seldom  need  more 
water  when,  colouring  begins,  but  up  to-  that,  period  they  will 
take  mammal  waterings  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to 
external  conditions- — the  brighter  the  weather  the  sooner  the 
soil  in  the  pots  dry  up.  Gradually  discontinue  the  use  of  shad¬ 
ing  material  'as  the  sun  gets  lessi  powerful  each  day,  but  dis¬ 
tribute  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  during  bright  weather 
amongst  the  plunging  material  as  well  as  walls  and  paths. 
Plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  loots  may  yet  be  shifted 
into  10-in.  or  12- in.  pots,  a  convenient  size  for  fruiting  most- 
varieties,  using  good  fibrous  loam,  etc,,  frequently  advocated 
in  these  calendars.  Let  the  plants  be  fairly  moist  before  pot¬ 
ting,  so'  that  water  will  be  unnecessary  for  ten  days  or  so, 
plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75  deg.  to  80  deg.,  keep¬ 
ing  the  tops  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass-roof,  and  2  ft. 
apart,  each  way.  Insert  suckers,  when  large  enough,  into-  5-in, 
or  6-in.  pots',  and  consign  to  the  rubbish  heap  old  stools  not 
required  for  stock  purposes,  so  that  growing  plants  may  have 
all  available  space. 

Peaches.  —  As  the  trees  are  relieved  of  their  fruit,  thin,  out 
all  useless  wood,  so  that  this  season’s  shoots  get  the-  full  benefit 
of  light  and  air,  and  ply  the  syringe  twice  daily  for  the  next- 
few  weeks  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  any  insects  lurking  about, 
and  wive  the  borders  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  if  approach¬ 
ing  dryness.  Late-ripening  varieties,  such  as  Sea  Eagle,  Wal- 
burtom  Admirable,  Late  Devonian,  Gladstone,  and  a.  few  others 
should  be  assisted  with  manorial  waterings  to  swell  up  their 
fruit,  and  any  leaves  that-  are  shading  the  fruit  pushed  aside 
to  add  colour  to  the  same.  In  the  early-forced  house,  any 
trees'  growing  too  strong  to  be-  fruitful  should  be  root-pruned 
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by  taking  out  a  trench  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  distant  from  the  trunk 
and  working  towards  the  latter  with  a  garden  fork,  severing 
extra  strong  roots  with  a  knife,  working  well  under  the  ball 
of  roots,  as  it  is  often,  here  where  the  mischief  is  to  he  found. 
Mix  back  with  the  old  soil  a  little  wood  ashes  and  lime  or  old 
mo  it  ar  rubble  of  some  kind,  and  as  filling-in,  goes  on  make 
the  same  quite  firm  by  treading ;  and  should  the  tree  show 
signs  of  drooping  its  foliage  keep  it  syringed  and  lightly 
shaded  for  a  week.  In  a  month’s  time  trees  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  if  extra  wood  isi  being  made.  .T.  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Richardia  africana  — There  are  but  few  greenhouse  flowering 
plants  more  popular  than  the  Arum  Lily,  and  to  ensure  having 
an  abundance  of  medium-sized  pure  white  blossoms  early  in 
winter  and  onwards,  the  plants  should  have  been  duly  ripened 
by  withholding  water  and  placing  them  either  in  the  open  or 
in  a  sunny  frame  or  glasshouse.  Plants  thus  treated  will  now 
be  ready  for  repotting.  Assuming  that,  no  water  has  reached 
them  for  some  time,  the  soil  will  have  become  baked,  and  a 
copious  wa, tiering  may  be  given  a  day  or  two  before  they  are 
repotted.  The  pots  I  us©  are  6-inch,  and  only  one  large  conn 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each,  but  it  may  suit  some  growers 
to  place  two  or  three  in  a  larger  pot.  Nearly  all  the  old  soil 
should  be  shaken  out,  and  remove  all  small  conns  that  sur¬ 
round  the  larger  ones.  The  best  of  these  may  be  potted  up 
several  in  a  pot.  fen-  growing  on  to  increase  the  stock.  A 
suitable  compost  consists  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  each  of 
leaf-soil  and  decayed  manure,  adding  plenty  of  road  or  river 
sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  chaired  garden  refuse  and  bone-meal. 
The  top.  of  the  oorm  should  be  left  just  visible,  as  was  advised 
for  Laohenalias.  Another  method  of  growing  this  Lily  is  to 
plant  out  in  trenches  in  summer  and  lifting  them  for  repotting 
in  autumn.  Good  results  doubtless  may  follow  this  system  ; 
indeed,  I  used  formerly  to  practise  it.  myself,  but  for  all¬ 
round  results  the,  ripening  off  method  is  far  preferable.  The 
fresh-potted  conns  may  be  placed  in  a.  frame  and  afforded  a 
good  watering.  A  good  syringing  twice  daily  will  start  them 
into  growth  quickly,  and  should  the  weather  be  very  hot  a 
light,  shade:  should  be  given  for  a  few  hours1  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  frame  closed  early  in,  the  afternoon,.  Remove 
to,  the  greenhouse  when  the  nights  become  frosty. 

Euphorbias. — Plants  that  have  been  growing  in  cold  pits 
or  frames  should  soon  be  removed  to  a  structure  where  a,  little 
fire-heat  can  be  turned  on  at  nights,  but  avoid  using  it  too 
freely,  or  the  sudden  change  will  cause  the  lower  leaves  to, 
turn,  yellow,  and  the  growth  made  will  be  sappy.  Keep  near 
to  the  roof-glass  and  admit  both  top  and  front  air  to  the 
structure  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Apply  well-diluted 
sheep,  or  cow  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  alternate 
applications!  of  weak  guano  water  will  a-ls-o  assist  to  build  up 
robust  plants  that  will  produce  large  and  highly-coloured  bracts 
at  the  proper  time. 

Tea  Roses.- — Those  who  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  a  structure  set,  apart,  for  Roses  can  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  maintain  a  good  supply  of  fragrant  blossoms  for  several 
months  in  the  year.  Assuming  that-  quantities  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  throughout,  the  summer,  they  will  now  be  past  their 
best,  if  not  actually  devoid  of  flowers'.  I  advise  thinning  out  a, 
good  portion  of  the  green  spray-growth,  retaining  the  strongest 
and  best-ripened  wood.  Shorten  some  of  this  back  where 
crowded,  and  tie  neatly  to  the  trellis.  If  the  plants  are  in  a 
restricted  bolder  a,  little  of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed  with 
a  hand-fork,  replacing  it  with  new  loamy  soil  with  which  is 
incorporated  a  little  bone-meal,  decayed  manure  and  wood 
ashes.  Apply  water  liberally,  and  syringe  twice  daily,  closing 
up  early  in  the  afternoon  and  turning  on  a,  little  fire-heat  at 
nights.  New  growth  and  flowers  will  be  produced  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  will  continue  right  on  through  the  autumn 
months.  Plants  in,  pots  may  have  the  unripe  wood  shortened 


back  and  placed  in  a  sunny  spot  in,  the  open  ]  these  will  give 
a,  good  account  of  themselves  if  partially  rested  and  potted  up 
early  in  the  new  year  for  early  forcing. 

Climbers.  — All  stove  and  greenhouse  climbing  plants  should 
have  the  growths  thinned  out  at  this  time,  in  order  to  allow 
full  air  and  light  to,  play  about  the  remaining  wood  to  ripen 
it.  Those  plants  that,  have  ceased  flowering  may  be  somewhat 
severely  dealt,  with,  whilst  others'  should  have  only  the  weakest 
growths  pruned  back  at  this  time.  The  cultivator  will,  of 
course,  be  guided  by  the  vigour  and  nature  of  the  individual 
climbers  as  to  how  much  to  cut  away  now. 

Pits  and  Frames. — No  time  should  be  lost,  in  painting, 
glazing,  and  repairing  any  of  these'  requiring  it  before  bad 
weather  sets  in  ;  moreover,  they  can,  best,  be,  spared  a,t  this  time 
than  later  on,  when  so  many  tender  plants  now  in  the  open  will 
need  their  protection.  Too  often,  these  indispensable  adjuncts 
of  the  garden  do  not  receive  that  attention  in,  this  respect  that 
they  should,  consequently  they  soon  become  dilapidated.  If 
possible,  they  should  receive  a  coat  or  two,  of  paint  every  year 
or  two ;  they  will  then  last  for  many  years,  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.  Where  this  desirable 
species  can,  be  induced  to  grow  satisfactorily,  it  proves  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  among  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
flowering  Orchids.  If  placed  in,  a  house  where  the  atmosphere 
is  drier  than,  that  usually  maintained  in  the  ordinary  stove 
honsa,  after  the  flower-buds  have  fully  expanded,  they  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection,,  and  are  useful  for  exhibition  or  for 
cut-flower  purposes,  especially  where  there  is  a  demand  for  cut 
white  flowers.  Unfortunately,  it  belongs  to  a  class,  that  cannot 
be  called  an  easy  plant  to  maintain  in  the  normal  vigour  and 
the  robust  characteristics  found  in  imported  plants.  This  is 
no  doubt  partly  caused  by  a,  want  of  convenience  in  many 
gardens,  to  ensure  the  proper  facilities  necessary  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  plants.  Where  a,  house,  can  be  set  aside  for 
the  cultivation  of  Dendrobiumsi  and  the  plants  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  ample  light,  which  enables  them  to  properly  mature 
their  pseudo-bulbs,  a  difficulty  will  be  almost  sure  to  arise, 
and  although  they  may  be  satisfactory  and  produce  good  re¬ 
sults  for  a  season  or  two,  after  importing,  they  will  generally 
deteriorate  and  ultimately  are  lost  altogether. 

Where  there  are  facilities  for  fruit  forcing,  especially  ,a,  Fig 
house  where  the  Figs  are  grown  in,  pots  and  the  roof  is  screened 
with  little  or'  no  shading  whatever,  here  in  the  hot,  humid 
atmosphere  during  the  hottest  months,  of  the  year  they  make 
their  growth  far  more  satisfactorily  than  is  found  toi  be  the 
case  in  the  most,  up-to-date  erected  ’Orchid  house.  During  the 
resting  season  cooler  and  drier  conditions  must  be  given.  From 
the  above  it  will  be  , apparent  that  the  writer  is  satisfied  of  the 
well-nigh  impossibility  of  inducing  this  species  to  continue  in 
vigorous  health  unless  a  very  light  position  as  well  as  a  warm 
one  can,  be  provided.  The  repotting  is  best  done  when  start¬ 
ing  the  plants  into  growth  in:  the  early  spring,  but  where  good 
material  is  used  in  the  potting  compost,  the  plants  will  n,ot 
require  repotting  very  often,  but  the  surface  moss  dies  in  the 
resting  season,  and  therefore  top-dressing  is  an,  annual  re¬ 
quirement. 

Importation®  arrive  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  then  pro¬ 
cured  for  a  moderate  outlay.  It  is  more  desirable  to  secure 
imported  plants  than,  to  have  to  deal  with  established  or  semi- 
established  plants.  A  change  in,  the  conditions:  of  culture  or 
the  least  check  is  undesirable. 

Laelia  monophylla. — The  so-called  one-flowered  Laelia,  a 
native  of  Jamaica,,  isi  probably  the  smallest  in  structure  of  the 
genus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  charmina  Orchid,  and  under  cul¬ 
tivation  where  the  plants  are  induced  to  thrive,  well,  the  nor¬ 
mally  one-flowered  scape  produces  two  of  its  brilliant  scarlet- 
flowers.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  strange  plant  to  succeed  with 
under  different  conditions.  In,  the  south  of  England  it  thriyeg 
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at  the  driest  end  of  the  cool  Orchid  house  or'  in  a  cool  . inter¬ 
mediate  temperature,  and  I  find  in  the  north  of  England  it  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  grown,  in  the:  Cattleya  house.  In  each 
case  I  have  found  small  baskets  or  shallow  pans  to  be  the 
best  in  which  to  grow  the  plants,  so,  that  they  may  be  suspended 
near  the  roof  glass,  the  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  ot 
fibrous  peat,  sphagnum  moss  and  leaf-soil,  with  some  roug  i 
silver-sand  added,  pressed  moderately  firm  about  the  roots. 
They  require  ample  root  moisture,  during  the,  active  growing 
season,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  shrivelled 
from  want  of  moisture  while  at  rest.  11  *  J* 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. _ Generally  speaking,  the  Onion  crop  is  a  particu¬ 

larly  good  one,  this  season,  especially  so  with  those  raised 
under  glass  in,  early  spring  and  planted  out  in  due  course. 
Even,  though  it  may  not  be  tliei  ambition  of  everyone  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  exhibition  bulbs,  this  system,  of  cultivation  hasi  so 
much  toT recommend  it  over  the  ordinary  practice  of  sowing 
seed  in,  the  open  that  it  is  surprising  to  me  it  is  not  more 
universally  adopted,  as  by  so,  doing  these  seldom  suffer  to  any 
extent  from  the  ravages  of  the  Onion  Fly,  tliei  bulbs  mature 
and  ripen,  earlier*,  consequently  their  keeping  properties,  are 
much  better  assured.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  toi  produce 
Onions,  for  ordinary  use  to  go1  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
pricking*  out  the  young  plants,  for  if  sown  thinly  and  raised 
early  in,  a  veiy  gentle  heat,  these,  if  properly  hardened,  may 
■be  pricked  straight,  away  from  -I  in,,  to,  6  in,,  apart,  and  10  in,, 
between  the  rows  in  early  April,  and  any  weather  we  are  likely 
to  get,  after  that  date  will  not  injure  them.  I  have  dwelt  some,- 
what  lengthily  on  this,  as:  during  the  past,  few'  year®  T  have, 
without  doubt,  proved  its  value,  especially  so  during*  the  preh 
gieint  one.  A  large  bed  sown1  in,  the  open  during  the  first,  week 
in  March  was  very  badly  attacked,  and  to  a.  great  extent  spoiled 
with  the  maggot'  Fortunately,  I  had  had  planted  out,  a  large 
quantity  of  various  isorts  from  the  seed  boxes,  which  were 
allowed  a  distance  of  4-in.  between  the  plants,  and  are  now 
ripening  a,  splendid  crop  of  medium-sized  bulbs,  and  quite  un¬ 
affected  by  the  fly,  and  I  may  mention,  these,  were  in  closie 
proximity  to,  the  others.  Immediately  the  growth  is  prac¬ 
tically  completed,  carefully  lift,  and  harvest,  them,  turning  over 
every  other  day  or  so,  and  in,  case,  of  a.  continuation  of  wet, 
days  endeavour  to  get  them  under  cover,  if  possible,  ini  cool 
green  or  fruit -houses,  or  indeed  cold  frames:  or  any  other  glass 
structure.  Extreme  care  should  always  be?  exercised  to-  handle 
them  gently  ;  especially  does  this  apply  to,  the,  larger  bulbs; 
otherwise  they  are  certain  to  decay  prematurely. 

Winter  Onions  —  The  main  sowing  of  these  should  at  once 
be  got  in  on  well-prepared  ground,  which  should  be  worked 
down  to,  a  fine  tilth.  Give  a,  thorough  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
and  soot,  make  very  firm,  and  sow  in  shallow  drills  10  in.  apart . 
Carter’s:  White  Emperor  is  the  best,  early  white-skinned  variety 
that  I  know.  It  is,  no,  doubt,  a  selection  from  White  Naples, 
but  is:  quite  distinct  and  not  so  badly  addicted  to  running  to 
seed.  Sutton’s  Whit®  Leviathan  is  likewise  a  very  fine  Onion, 
but  not  so  early  as  that  first  named.  A  good  type  of  Lemon 
Rocea  should  he  grown  to  succeed  these,  being  very  handsome 
and  one  of  the  best  to  keep.  Ailsa  Craig  is  also  to  be  re¬ 
commended  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Cabbage,  —  A  piece  of  ground  should  at  once,  be  prepared, 
and,  if  possible,  on  a  south  border,  for  the  earliest  planting  of 
these.  A  small,  early  type  should  be  selected,  none  being 
better  than  Ella.m’s  Early.  Plant  firmly  a,t  a  distance  of  1  ft. 
apart,  and  from  18  in.  to,  2  ft,  between  the  rows.  This  early 
planting  often,  proves  of  great  value  in  early  spring,  when 
vegetables  generally  are  none  too  plentiful.  Plant  one  more 
good  breadth  of  Golewort®  on,  deeply  dug  and  well  manured 
ground,  and  keep  the  surface  soil  constantly  stirred  between 
the  earlier  plantings. 


Spinach.  —  As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  frequent  sowings  at 
intervals,  of  about  ten  days  should  be  practised  through  August, 
September  and  October  to,  ensure  an  uninterrupted  supply  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring;  even  then,  during  some 
seasons,  it  taxes  onei  to  be  always  able  to  produce  it,  but  as 
with  many  other  crops  thei  season  does  much  to:  control  this, 
and  no  definite  times  can,  be  stated  with  safety ;  but  in  tins 
locality,  twelve,  miles  north  of  London,  the  last  week  in  the 
present  month  and  the  first  fortnight  in  September  generally 
produce  the  best,  results ;  but  ini  some  years  seed  put  in  during 
October  has  stood,  wrell  and  given  grand  crops  in  spring. 

Herbs. —  Basil,  Knotted  Marjoram,  etc.,  should  be  pulled, 
and  perennial  varieties,  such  a,s  Mint.,  Sage,  and  the  like 
should  he  out,,  carefully  dried,  tied  up,  in  small  bunches,  and 
hung,  up,  in  a  dry,  airy  place  for  winter  use. 

Gourds  and  Pumnkins  should  have  their  growths,  stopped, 
thinned,  and  their  fruit  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  influence 
of  the  weather,  whjch  alone:  brings  out,  that  beautiful  colouring 
so  essential  in  these  orn, a, mental  fruits.  E.  Beckett. 

A  bleu, ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Corydalis  thalictrifolia. 

This  fine  flower  was  introduced  a  year  or  two,  ago  by  Messrs. 
J.  Ye, itch  and  Sons,  from  Ichang,  in  Central  China.  Not,  the 
newness,  however,  of  such  a  beautiful  rock  plant,  but  its  per¬ 
petual  flowering  nature  and  pretty  little  yellow  flowers,  borne 
in  racemes,,  are  the,  attractive  features  of  this  species,  of  a,  decid¬ 
edly  charming  genus:.  Each  flower  is  from  to,  1  inch  in  length, 
and  the  trusses'  from,  5  to  6  inches  long.  The  foliage,  as  the 
specific  name  indicates,  is  similar  to  the  Thalietrum,  purple 
tinted,  and  interspersed  among  the  flower  racemes,  though 
scarcely  rising  above  the  basal  flowers  of  each. 

In  warmer  parts  of  the  country  it  may  be,  placed  in  the 
open,  when  it  will  flower  all  through  the  summer.  Such,  I 
believe,  it  does  in  Ivew  Gardens.  As  a  pot  plant  it,  is  most 
appropriate,  and  under  good  treatment  seems  to  flower  in  the, 
greenhouse  the  whole,  year  round.  Scarcely  attaining  more  than 
l,Jft.  in  height,  its  size  makes  it  all  tire  more  requisite  as  an 
adjunct  to,  collections  where  house,  room,  is  restricted. 

Seeds1  are  slow  to  germinate,  and  moss  covering  the  soil, 
caused  by  unnecessary  dampness,,  is  ruinous  to  fertility. 

The  soil  should  therefore  be  rinsed  in  boiling  water,  and 
allowed  to,  become  moderately  dry,  before  being  placed  in  6in. 
pots,,  which  size  is  the  best,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing.  Sowing 
should  take  place  in  a  warm  atmosphere.  The  compost  ’into 
which  they  will  afterwards  be,  pricked  off  may  undergo  the 
same  process,  a,s  even,  at  that  stage  they  are  far  from  beino-  out, 
of  danger.  -  & 

As  body  of  the  potting  soil  loam  and  joe, at,  are  preferred  ;  a 
sprinkling  of  manure  (including  ground  bones)  is  a  consistent 
stimulus  when,  placing  in,  6in.  pots,  the  most  suitable  size  for 
flowering. 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  is  easily  soured  by  overwatering  “  in 
■the  days  of  its  youth.”  At  any  period  of  its,  progress,  indeed, 
the  appliance  over-freely  of  the  waterpot  is,  not  conducive  to 
competent  culture, ;  the  result,  too,  is  often  destined  to  be  not 
merely  the  temporary  diseolourment  of  the  leaves,  but  in¬ 
corrigible  disaster  to  the  plant  bodily. 

The  safety,  therefore,  of  preserving  a  porous  and  well-drained 
soil,  is  at  once  apparent.  Keeping  the  plant  moderately  diy 
induces  the  production  of  flowers,  rather  than,  folia, 2*e  ;  particu- 
larly  in  dull  weather  is  it  beneficial  in  aiding  the  preservation 
of  the  flowers;  which  have  a  tendency  to,  fall  off  too  soon. 
Abundance  of  light  and  air  are  two  principal  elements  in  the 
necessities  of  its  life.  James  P.  Dickson. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Watsonia  angusta. 

Several  names  have  been  given  to  the  above  plant,  and  we 
had  it  under  the  name  of  Antholyza  coccdnea.  There  is  a 
Watsonia  coccinea,,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  with 
much  broader  segments  to  the  flower,  and  it  is  dwarfer  in 
habit.  It  has  also  been  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 
t.  600,  under  the  name  of  Watsonia  iridifolia,  fulgen®,  and  is 
again  figured  in  the  same  work,  t.  1072.  The  object  of  thus 
figuring  it  twice  had  evidently  been  to  get  an  illustration  of  a 
much 'finer  specimen,  with  flowers  of  rather  a  different  colour. 
That  figured  in  the  earlier  number  had  very  dark  crimson-red 
flowei’s,  such  as  the  term  fulgens  would  imply,  while  the  flowers 
in  the  more  recent  figure  were  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet. 

Our  photograph  was  taken  from  flowers  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  at  the  great  flower  show 
held  at  Regent’s  Park  in  the  beginning  of  June  last.  Hie 
flowers  of  these  specimens  were  scarlet,  and  produced  in1  large 
numbers  upon  stout  stems  which  bore  numerous:  branches  at 
the  base,  and  would  therefore  have  kept  up  a  succession  of 
bloom,  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  stems  reach  a.  height  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  under  favourable  conditions,  and  would  produce 
a  large  number  of  flowers.  These  stems  are  stout  and  deeply 
tinted  with  purple.  The  segments  of  the  flower  are  not  very 
broad,  but  their  bright  colour  renders  them  attractive,  while 
the  form  is  peculiar,  three  of  the  segments  being  directed 
upwards  and  three  downwards:.  The  long  tube  is  bent  in  the 
middle,  and  is  also  highly  coloured. 

The  plant  is  allied  to  W.  meriana  and  its  varieties,  and 
should  no  doubt  prove  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  hardy,  and,  if 
so,  it  can  be  grown  under  similar  conditions  in  the  open  air  ini 
this  country.  It  would,  of  course,  thrive  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  round  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  England. 
More  inland  it  might  be  planted  in  narrow  borders  close  to 
hothouses,  where  the  heat  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  it 
safe  from  frost  during  winter. 

Ixiolirion  montanum  tataricum. 

Several  names  have  been  given  to:  this  hardy  bulbous  plant, 
bub  happily  few  of  them  are  known  in  gardens  at  the  present 
day,  sio  that  we  will  not  now  burden  the  plant-  with  names  that 
have  been  forgotten.  We  are  interested  in  the  plant  as  a 
hardy  bulb1,  which  may  be  planted  in  the  open  border  or  in 
special  beds  where  it  would  come  into  bloom  about-  the  end  of 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June.  Only  two  good  species  of 
Ixiolirion  are  known,  and  I.  montanum  and  its  variety  under 
notice  are  the  best.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  on 
the  top  of  stem  si  12  in.  to  16  in.  high,  and  vary  from  lilac  to 
a  more  or  less  deep1  and  decided  blue.  The.  variety  I.  m. 
tataricum  is  distinguished  from  the  type  by  its  more  slender 
stems,  narrower1  leaves  and  flowers:  produced  in  one:  terminal 
umbel.  In  wild  plants'  usually  there  are  only  four  flowers  to 
the  umbel,  but  in  the  specimens:  which  we  illustrate  they  were 
much  more  numerous.  Our  illustration  was  taken-  from  cut 
flowers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Amos:  Perry  at  Regent  s  Park  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  show  from  June  6th  to  11th. 

Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  hyeanum. 

The  above  unique  variety  is  distinguished  from  the  type  by 
having  all  the  purple  tints  and  shades  washed  out,  leaving  the 
ground  colours  of  the  dorsal  siepal  pure  white,  and  thus  show  ing 
off  the  green  veins  to  advantage.  In  the  actual  flower  these 
green  veins  are  really  much  paler  than  our  photograph  would 
suggest,  but  the  absence  of  other  colour  has;  made  them  more 
prominent  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  petals 
are  also  of  a  pale  green  overlying  what  looks'  like  a  yellow 
mound.  The:  lip  is  also:  yellow  and  faintly  tinted  with  green. 
In  certain,  flowers  this  washing  out  of  the  colour  would  result- 
in  the  production  of  an  albino,  and  that  is  really  what,  has 
taken  place  here,  but  it  seems  that  the  green  lines  are  difficult 
to  displace  in  Orchids,  so  that-  we  have  now  several  belonging 


to  different  species  characterised  by  their  green,  veining  on  a 
white  or  yellow  ground.  They  are  by  no  means  common 
varieties,  and  being  markedly  distinct  are  highly  appreciated 
by  collectors  and  cultivators  alike.  So  long  as  a  variety  re¬ 
mains  uncommon  it  fetches  a  high  price,  because  so  many 
Orchid  lovers  desire  to  add  to  their  collection.  Our  photos 
graph  was  taken  a-t-  Regent’s  Park  on  June:  9th  last,  when  it 
was  exhibited  by  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gat-ton  Park,  Rei- 
ga-te,  whose  collection  is  ably  looked  after  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound. 

Hypericum  polyphyllum. 

The  species-  of  Hypericum  now  in  cultivation  are  very 
numerous,  although  no-t  widely  distributed  in-  gardens.  -Some 
of  these  are  herbaceous  in  character,  while  others  are  shrubby, 
and  may  be  used  in  the  'shrubberies  accordingly.  That  under 


Watsonia  angusta  :  Eloweks  okangk-scaklet. 

notice  is  most  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  on  account  of  its 
neat  and  dwarf  ha-bit.  Our  illustration,  does  not  show  a  great 
many  expanded  flowers,  but  that  was  due  toi  the-  condition  of 
the  plant  at  the  time  it  ha-d  been  photographed.  Buds  were: 
very  numerous,  expanding  in  succession1,  and  thus-  keeping  up 
a  display  for  some  considerable-  time.  The  stems:  are  procum¬ 
bent-  and  very  much  branched,  while  they  are  thickly  clothed 
with  small  leaves,  thus  making  a  beautiful  patch  for  a  ledge 
on-  the  rockery  after  the  plant  has  got  well  -established.  Hyperi¬ 
cums  root  deeply,  sio:  that  although  only  a,  small  amount  of 
space  is  required  for  their  successful  culture,  they  must  have 
good  depth  of  soil,  so  that  the  roots  can  find  their  way  down¬ 
wards  and  thus  be  out  of  reach  of  drought.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  this:  species  isi  capable  of  being  both  ornamental  and  in¬ 
teresting  for  this  purpose.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Cilicia, 
and  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew  for  some  years,  where  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  where  our  photograph  was  taken. 
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Seeds* 

(Continued  from  page  442.) 

We  may  say  that  when  grown  under  glass  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  cover  seeds  with  twice  their  thickness  of  soil,  and  thrice 
when  sown  out  of  doors.  This  is  speaking  broadly,  as  no  hard 
and  fa  st  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Snow,  as  we  know,  is  a  splendid 
fertiliser  for  wheat  and  some  bulb®,  and,  you  siee,  snow  contains 
a.  portion  of  oxygen  and  often  trace®!  of  nitrogen,  so  we  see 
that  oxygen  is  a  necessity  for  seed  life.  The  life  of  a,  seed 
varies  to  a  very  great  extent.  Some  seeds  after  lying  dormant 
for  months  are  entirely  useless  and  quite  dead,  whilst  others 
that  have  been  excluded  from  light  will  germinate  after  many 
venerations1.  1  will  give  you  one1  or  two  instances.  At  Carlton 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  after  turning-up  operations  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  Fumaria  micrantha  sprang  up  in  abundance.  Ini  that 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  germinating  powers  of  some  ■seeds  will 
last  for  many  generations,  if  properly  protected  from  damp, 
light,  and  air. 

Different  seed®  have  come  t-o<  light  in  Stirlingshire  after  a. 
considerable  depth  of  peat  moss  has  been  removed  from  the 
surface.  Mr.  Kemp  gives  an  instance  of  seeds  growing  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sand-pit  25  ft.  deep.  In  hisi  calculations  this 
seed  must  have  been  deposited  there  at  least  2,000  years. 
Turnip  seed  has  been  known  to  grow  at  Darton  after  it  has 
been  sown  eight  years.  Floods  buried  the  seeds'  a  great  depth 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  held ;  eight  years  after  the  flood  a 
good  depth  of  soil  was  removed  for  road  improvement,  and 
Fostertan  Hybrid  sprang  up,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  f  armer. 
These  are  just  one'  or  two  instances  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  but  they  serve  to  show  us.  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  vitality  of  a  seed  in  many  cases  is  immeasurable. 

When  seeds  are  sown  the  time  of  germination  of  one  seed 
and  another  is  widely  different.  All  hard-shelled  seeds  are 
the  most  difficult  to  raise,  or  other  protection®  that  render  them 
irregular  in  sprouting,  some  perfectly  fresh  and  good  remain 
underground  for  a  longer  period  than  one  would  like  ;  examples 
of  these  may  bei  found  in  Primula.,  Cyclamen,  and  Auricula, 
which,  if  sown  fresh  from  the  plant,  grow  often,  in.  a  few  weeks. 
If,  however,  kept  dry  ini  packets,  some1  will  sprout  readily, 
whilst  a  proportion  may  appear  in  ai  year  or  mure,  so  that  it 
is  best  to  'sow  these  seed's  in  pots,  and  prick  off  the  seedlings 
which  are  large  enough  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  soil, 
which  will  give  the  late  growing  seeds  a  chance.  Soaking  for 
twenty-four  hours'  in  tepid  water  before  sowing,  hastens  their 
sprouting. 

The  seed  of  the  Anemone  will  often  lie  from  six  to  twelve 
months  before  sprouting.  Palm  seeds  require  a  good  heat  to 
get  them  up. ;  the  stones  of  the  Date  Palm  sometimes  take  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  and  others  often  as  long.  C'annas  are 
called  Indian  shot,  as  their  seedsi  resemble  bullet®  in.  every¬ 
thing  but.  heaviness:  •  to  make  them  sprout,  file  through  the 
covering  m  one  place.  Pose®,  Hawthorn,  and  Hollies1  are'  easily 
raised,  though  very  slowly,  as  a,  year  elapses,  before  they  pierce 
the  ground.  Where  a,  quantity  is  required,  the  seed  should 
not  be  sown  out.  of  doorsi  in  drills,  but  buried  altogether  in  a 
mass  mixed  with  sand ;  there  they  are  less  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  mice,  and  further  the  space  taken  up  is  less.  After  re¬ 
maining  twelve  months,  the  seed  should  be  taken  up1  and  sown 
in  the  usual  way,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  sprout.  Most 
tree®  may  be  grown  from  seed,  but.  it-  is  preferable  where 
vermin  abound,  to  save  over  the  seed  until  the  spring,  and  then) 
sow  ;  to  preserve  them  mix  with  earth. 

Sowing  seed  broadcast  is  simple.  A  small  quantity  is  taken 
in  the  hand  and  lightly  scattered  over  the  earth,  swinging 
'  the  arm  slightly  so  as  to  equally  distribute  the  seed.  When 
large  quantities  of  the  smaller  seeds  are  sown,,  they  are  more 
easily  scattered  evenly  if  mixed  with  three  times  their  bulk  in 
fine  dry  soil.  After  sowing,  gently  rake  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  which  will  cover  most  of  the  seeds  with  soil.  Better 
still  scatter  over  the  sown  plots  with  fine  good  soil.  Sow  on 
a.  still  day.  A  wind  is  likely  to  carry  some  of  the'  seed  across 

*  A.  paper  re  id  by  Hr.  H.  Hindson,  F.R.H.3.,  Barnsley,  at  a  meeting  of  th 

Barnsley  Paxton  Society  on  May  10. 


to  the  other  side  of  the  garden.  Sow  rather  too  thick  than 
too  thin,  for  this1  ensures  that  no.  blank  spots  will  occur  later 
in  the  season. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Plants  in  Flower. 

Cornus  canadensis. 

Most-  of  the  specie®  of  C'ornus  or  Dogwood  are  shrubs  or 
dwarf  trees,  but  that  under  notice  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
in  which  we  have  a,  dwarf-growing  herbaceous  subject  belonging 
tot  the  same  group.  The  plant  is  only  about  6  in.  high,  and 
bears  usually  one  or  two  clusters  or  whorls  of  leaves,  above 
which  the  stem  is  surmounted  by  four  large  white  bracts,  re¬ 
sembling  a  flower.  There  are  really  numerous  small  flowers 
crowded  in  a  head,  but,  the  white  bracts  render  the  plant  highly 
interesting.  This  Canadian  species  may  be  compared  to  the 
British  C.  sueoica,  A  cool  situation  must  be  selected  for  this 
dwarf  Dogwood:,  and  if  peaty  soil  is  prepared  for  its  reception 
it  will  give  all  the  more  satisfaction.  Our  native  one  naturally 
grows  in  soil  containing  a,  large  proportion  of  peat,  if  not 
entirely  of  that  material.  Increase  can  be  obtained  by  lifting 
and  dividing  the  underground  stemsi  with  a  little  care,  so  as 
to  avoid  cutting  any  more  stems  than  is  necessary,  and  secure 
a  few  roots  of  each,  if  possible. 

Silene  Schafta. 

Few  of  the  dwarf  Silanes  are  prettier  than  the  subject  of 
this  note,  which  come®  from  the  Caucasus.  It,  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  cushion  Pink,  seeing  that  the  stems  are  usually 
3  in.  to  5  in.  high,  and  when  in  a  suitable  situation  generally 
more  or  less  branched,  each  branch  bearing  one  flower.  The 
latter  is  of  rich  rose  colour,  and  the  long  calyx  tube  is  purple. 
It,  is  therefore  truly  a.  rock  plant,  and  will  grow  in  almost 
any  situation  even  when  quite  dry,  but  in  dry  situations  it 
does,  not  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  plants  in  a  moister 
situation.  If  the  place  selected  is'  liable  to'  get  diied  up 
during  periods' of  drought,  the  flowers  produced  areifew,  though 
the  plant  continues  to  exist  even  under  such  conditions.  If 
the  cultivator  secures!  a  good  depth  of  .soil  that  will  keep  cool 
and  moist  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  plant  will  reward 
him  by  producing  a.  large  number  of  flowers  over  a  longer 
period.  The  plant  is  also  more  easily  propagated  by  division 
when  thus-  treated  fairly  liberally,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
produce®  a  greater  number  of  barren  shoot®  which  may  be 
used  as  cuttings,  and  any  amount  of  stock  obtained  in  this 
way  during  the  summer  mouths.  It  i®  by  no  means  a  new 
plant,  but  is  less  seldom  met.  with  in  collections  than  one 
would  expect. 

Sedum  Ewersii. 

The  stems  of  this  specie® We  rather  slender  and  decumbent, 
so  that  while  it  may  be  grown  on  the  ground  level,  it  is  seen  to 
much  better  advantage  if  elevated,  so  that  the  branches  may 
hang  over  the  ledges  of  stones.  The  leaves  are  roundish  and 
of  a  distinct  glaucous  hue,  so'  that  they  form  a,  beautiful  set¬ 
ting  toi  the  cluster  of  pink  or  rose  flowers..  The  latter  are 
really  light  in  colour,  but,  the  young  seed  vessels  in  the  centre 
are  much  darker  and  serve  to.  render  the  flowers  brighter. 
No  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  propagating  this  or  any 
of  the  Sedums  to  any  necessary  extent. 

Hypericum  olympicum. 

Many  of  the  dwarf-growing  species  of  St.  John’s  Wort,  are 
very  suitable  for  cultivation  on  the  rockery,  and  that,  which 
I  here  name  is  both  pretty,  interesting,  and  not,  at,  all  common. 
It,  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Minor,  and  produces  close  tuft®  of  upright 
stems  about  6  in.  to  10  in  high,  each  bearing  from  one  to  ten 
flowers,  according  to  it, si  strength.  The  stems  are  also  closely 
clothed  with  small,  deep,  sea-green,  leaves,  which  serve  to  give 
the  plant  an  interesting  appearance,  even  after  it  has  passed 
out,  of  bloom.  Most  of  these  dwarf-growing  Hypericums  may 
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readily  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  ini  pots  of 
sandy  soil  placed  under  a  hand-light,  or,  better  still,  in,  a  cold 
frame,  and  then  covered  with  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass. 

Linaria  alpina 

Even  under  the  best  of  condition®,  this  does  not  seieim  a 
long-lived  plant-,  but  a®  it  seeds  freely  young  plants  come  up 
on  the  rockery  in  the  following  season  in  the  same  way  as 
Erinus  alpinus.  These  seedlings  flower  during  the  course  of 
the  following  summer,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  necessity 
for  propagating  the  plant  by  special  means',  so  long  as  the 
cultivator  sees  that  there  is  plenty  of  bare  space  for  the  seed¬ 
lings  to'  germinate,  and  that  they  are  not-  pulled  upi  accident¬ 
ally.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  glaucous  hue,  and  the  purple 
flowers  are  beautifully  set  off  by  the  orange  blotch  on  the 
lower  lip. 

Gentiana  septemflda. 

Several  dwarf  Gentians-  are  veiy  troublesome  to  preserve 
after  a  year  or  two,  but  this  strictly  perennial  species  is  both 
easy  to  gow  and  long-lived  if  planted  in  suitable  depth  of  soil 
and  not  overrun  by  coars-e-growing  neighbours.  The  stems; 
are  only  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  -a-nd  terminate  in  a  cluster  of  flowers 
of  a  bright  blue  colour  on  the  inner  face.  The  fringes  be¬ 
tween  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  serve  to  make  this  rook  plant- 
very  interesting.  The  crowns  do-  not-  increase  or  spread  very 
fast,  so  that  the  best  wa-y  of  getting  increase  is  to  allow  the 
plants  t-o  -ripen  seed  which  may  be  sown  in  pan-s-  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame.  It  is  necessary  to  keep'  an  eye  upon  the  plants 
in1  case  slugs  may  prove  troublesome  while  the  seedlings  are 
yet  small.  If  the  cultivator  would  take  ca-re  to  remove  the 
old  ashes  in  the  frame*,  and  replace  them  with  some  fresh 
material,  he  would  thereby  save  himself  a-  deal  o-f  trouble  in 
looking  after  slugs,  which  do  not  like  fresh  ashes.  Those  who 
raise  a  large  number  of  alpine  plants  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  -adopt  this  method  in  spring  before  commencing 
to  sow  seeds. 

Polygonum  capitatum. 

What  I  said  with  regard  to  Linaria  alpina  would  also  a-pply 
here.  The  plant  isi  liable  to  get-  lost  during  winter,  but  as  it 
ripens  seeds  freely  and  scatters  them  -about-,  young  -plants  come 
up  in  sufficient  abundance  to  occupy  the  ground  next  year. 
In  case  the  soul  might  get  worn  out  after  a  time,  or  too  hard 
to  take  in  the  rainfall,  the  seedlings  could  merely  be  lifted  out 
in  the-  early  part  of  spring  and  transferred  to  a  fresh  ledge  on 
the  rockeiy.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no  trouble  in,  keeping 
up  a  supply  of  the  plant-,  provided  that  no  one  is  sent  to  weed 
the  rockery  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plants 
indicated  by  the  labels. 

Erodium  trichomanaefolium. 

The  above  species  of  Crane’s-bill  is  strictly  perennial,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two-  forms  quite  a  close  patch  of 
stems  and  finely-cut  leaves.  These  are  considerably  different 
in  appearance  from  either  of  the  British  specie®,  being  dwarfer, 
three  times  divided  leaves,  with  short,  narrow  segments,  and 
the  whole  forming  a  cushion  with  a  pale  grey  aspect-  The 
flowers  are  quite  pretty  in:  their  way,  although  they  would  not- 
be-  reckoned  serviceable  for  cut  flowers,  either  for  home  use  or 
for  the  work  of  the  florist.  It;  is'  truly  a-  rock  -plant,  and  the 
rock  garden1  is  the  proper  place  for  it.  Each  stem  or  flower- 
stalk  carries  four  to  six  white  flowers,  with  three  to-  five-  pink 
veins  on  the  lower  petals,  and  a  large  black  blotch  on  each  of 
the  two'  upper  petals.  When  the  clump  attains  sufficient-  size, 
small  pieces  can  be  taken  off  carefully  with  an  old  knife  in 
spring,  or  the  cultivator  can1  easily  take-  c-uttings  in  summer 
and  root  them  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a,  co-id  frame. 

Veronica  spicata  alba. 

Although  the  ordinary  blue  form-  of  this  plant  is  a  British 
subject,  it  is  by  no  means'  too  frequent  in  collections,  and  the 
white  one  is  even1  less  common,  though  by  no-  means  new.  It 
only  grows  about  9  in.  high,  although  I  think  that  intermediate 
forms  between:  V.  spioafa  and  V.  longifolia.  often  do  service  for 
this  plant.  I  have  formerly  grown:  it  under  the  name  of  V. 


amo-ena-  No  difficulty  is  attached  to  the  propagation  of  this 
plant,  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings-,  and  though  it  never  spreads 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  V.  Teucrium  dub-ia,  nevertheless  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  will  fo-rm  quite  a  beautiful  patch, 
provided  the  situation  is  fairly  moist  during  the  dry  periods 
of  summer.  This,  of  course,  is  ensured  -by  the  depth  of  soil, 
which  should  always- be  well  studied  by  those-  who'  undertake-  to 
b-uild  rockeries'  for  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

Alchemilla. 


Chrysanthemums. 

As  the  season  of  these  grand  flowers  is  fast  approaching,  a 
few  words  regarding  them  will  net  be  out  of  place.  Many 
amateurs  get  much  concerned  at  this  stage  of  growth  by  the 
plants  losing  their  lower  foliage — a  condition  common  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  when  in  unskilled  -hands. 


IXIOLIRION  MONTAX UM  TATARICUM.  (ibee  p.  083.) 

It  is  only  by  high  cultivation  and  constant  attention  to 
watering  that  the  foliage  can  be  retained.  Watering  is  work 
which  -every  grower  must  look  to-  seriously ;  for  instance,  a 
chap  gives  water  -sparingly,  on:  purpose  to  make  it  last  out  to 
the  end  of  the  row  of  plants-,  being  too  idle  to  fetch  more. 
Flowers  from  plants  treated  thus  are  of  no-  use  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table. 

Butts  and  tanks  must  be  kept  filled  with  water,  having  bags 
of  sheep  and  cow-manure  soaking  in;  them.  When  a  change  of 
fee-ding  is  wanted,  use  some  kind  o-f  artificial,  1  lb.  to  80 
gallons  o-f  water  being  strong  enough,  stirring  well  -before  use, 
always-  using  it  weakest-  in  dry  weather.  Soot-water  is  a  great 
advantage ;  if  the  plants  are  syringed  with  it-  in  the  early 
morning  it  keep®  the  foliage  a-  good,  healthy  colour.  The- 
Carnot  family  need  extra  care  in  feeding ;  always  soak  them 
with  clear  water  first-  if  manure-water  is  given  to  these.  When 
they  are  a  bit  dry  the  foliage-  will  turn  spotted  and  j^ellow  and 
drop-  off,  their  growth  not  being  of  such  a-  hard  nature  as  the 
other  varieties. 
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If  large  specimen  plants  are  grown,  see  that  they  are  well 
staked  out,  so  as  to  let  light  and  air  into  them.  Keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  rust  and  mildew.  Plants  that  are  affected  must 
be  removed  and  kept  in  a  batch  by  themselves  for  special  treat¬ 
ment.  Earwigs  are  often  troublesome,  but  a  good  plan,  to 
catch  them  is  to  fill  small  pots  with  brown  paper  and  invert 
them  on  top1  of  stakes  among  the  plants.  This  forms  a  sure 
trap1  for  them,  from  whence  they  can  be  shaken  out  and  trod 
on,  looking  after  them  as  often,  as  possible. 

Disbudding  should  be  attended  to  closely.  It  is  a,  waste  of 
strength  to  allow  lateral  growth  to  extend  unduly ;  study  the 
different  varieties  asi  to  whether  the  first,  second  or  third 
crown-bud  will  be  the  best  to  save ;  the  second  is  the  one 
usually  chosen,  though  the  third  or  terminal  in  most  cases 
comes  the  best  colour. 

Get,  the  plants  housed  as  fast  as  the  buds  begin,  to  show 
colour,  leaving  the  house  wide  open  night  and  day  at  first. 
Should  damp  weather  prevail,  just  warm  the  pipes ;  later  on^ 
as  the  flowers,  expand,  a  little  more  warmth  may  be  needed, 
keeping  a,  temperature  of  50  to  55  deg.  with 
a  good  circulation  of  air.  When  the  flowers 
are  fully  expanded  give  water  sparingly,  for 
nothing  brings  damp-  among  the  flowers  more 
than  over-watering  at  this  stage.  H.  W. 


that  is  to  say,  that  hand  pollinating  did  not .  take 
place,  but  two'  specie®  growing  side  by  side  crossed,  the  pro¬ 
bable  parents  being  P.  floribunda-  and  verticillata.  This 
hybrid ;  that  is  to  say,  that  hand  pollinating  did  not  take 
duce  fertile  seed.  Supposing  that  this  cross  had  taken  place 
in  the  wild  state  of  nature,  how  then  would  it  have  fared1? 
Seeing  that  it  is  unable  to  reproduce  itself  sexually,  and  to 
propagate  by  offshoots  isi  a  very  slow  process.  The  degree  of 
sterility  of  hybrids  is  a  point  to  which  Darwin  pays  special 
attention,  but  a  point  worth  noting  with  regard  to  P.  kewense 
is  that  only  the  “  pin-eyed”  form  exists,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  and  I  have  carefully  examined  the  whole 
stock  in  the  nursery  from  which  it  was  introduced. 

Mide  hybrids  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  whereas  there 
are  oases  in  which  true  hybridsi  are  quite  fertile,  capable  of 
reproducing  themselves  quite  as  freely  as  either  of  their 
parents. 

The  view  has  been  entertained  by  naturalists  that  species 
when  intercrossed  have  been  specially  endowed  with  sterility 


The  Primrose  and  Darwinism. 

(i Continued  from  page  663.) 

In  my  first  article  on  this  subject,  I  made 
mention  of  some  experiments  on  the  fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  Primula  obeomicai.  These  experiments, 
which  were  given  in  tabulated  form,  are 
strongly  in  favour  with  Darwin’s  views  on,  the 
subject  of  heiterostylism.  True  it  is  that  P. 
oboonica  is  a  distinct  species  from  P.  vul- 
craris,  the  common  Primrose,  but  still  the 
flowers  are  precisely  .similar  with  regard  to 
their  dimorphic  character.  The  author  of 
“  The  Primrose  and  Darwinism  ”  is  greatly 
opposed  to  Darwin’s  views,  and  indicates  that 
the  nature  of  the  two.  forms  is  similar,  and 
that  they  are  merely,  though  persistent, 
varieties. 

It,  isi  obvious  that  the  “  thrum-eyed  ” 
varieties  are  more  difficult  to.  hand  pollinate 
than  the  “  pin-eyed  ”  varieties.  Supposing 
large  batch  of  Primula®  (single)  which  were 
ducinig  seed,  undoubtedly  the  best  method 


one. 


had  a 
shy  in  pro¬ 
to1  pollinate 

would  be  to  make  all  the  “  pin-eyed  ”  plants  seed  bearers  and 
use  “  thrum-eyed”  plants  as*  pollen:  hearers:.  If  “  thrum-eyed  ” 
varieties  were  made  seed,  bearers,  it  not  only  mean®  that  its 
corolla  tube  must,  be  split  to  reach,  the  pistil,  but,  also,  that  of 
the  “  pin-eyed  ”  variety  to  obtain:  pollen — that  isi,  if  one  were 
to  work  according  to  Darwin's  views,  which  I  'have  good  reason 
to  believe  are  correct.  I  have  noticed  that  “  pin-eyed  ” 
varieties,  have  a,  great  tendency  when  used  as  seed:  hearers  to 
reproduce  plants  of  “  pin-eyed  ”  form,  and  this,  may  account 
for  the  remark  made  by  a  “  G.W.”  correspondent  when  visiting 
a  large  nursery  where  Primulas  were  grown  by  the  thousand, 
that  the  “  pin-eyed  ”  varieties1  greatly  predominate. 

The  Oxlip,  P.  elatior,  which  is  a  native  of  our  woodlands, 
isi  an  intermediate  form  between,  the  Primrose  and  the  Cow¬ 
slip1,  P.  officinalis; ;  it  is  particularly  interesting  since  it  ha® 
been  known  do  produce  both  “pin-eyed”  and  “  thrum-eyed  ” 
varieties  on  one  root.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this,  is  the  only 
case  recorded. 

Hybrid  Primula®  are  by  not  means  common,  but  quite  re¬ 
cently  a  beautiful  hybrid  ha®  been,  introduced — namely,  P. 
kewense.  This  hybrid  ha®  been  figured  in  the  “  G.W.”  and 
details  of  its  cultivation  given.  P.  kewense  is  interesting  as 
well  as  beautiful  :  it  originated  at  Kew  as  an  accidental  garden 


Hypericum  poylphyllum.  (See  p.  683.) 

in  order  to  prevent  their  confusion.  This,  however,  has  been 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  .and  Darwin  refers  to  the  degree  of 
sterility  as  an,  incidental  result  of  differences  in  the  repro¬ 
ductive  systems  of  the  parent  species.  The  great  naturalist 
doe®  not  admit  that  this  in,  any  way  interferes  with  his  great 
theory  of  natural  selection,  for  in  “  The  Origin  of  Species  ”  he 
states  that  “  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the  sterility  of 
crosised  specie®  isi  due  to  a  principle  quite  independent  of 
natural  selection.” 

No>  one  is  able  to  explain  the  unequal  fertility  of  reciprocal 
.crosses ;  thus,  for  example,  in,  my  experiments  “  pin-eyed  ”  x 
“  thrum-eyed  ”  produced  more  fertile  seed  than  ‘  thrum-eyed  ” 
x  “  pin-eyed,”  the  seed-bearing  parent  being  mentioned  first 
in  each  case.  Herbert  Cowley. 


The  Oyster  Plant  in  Orkney. — The  “  Orkney  Herald  ”  re¬ 
cords  the  fact  that  a  strange  plant  was  found  at  Hennibister 
Firth,  and  sent  to  Mr.  E.  Holmes  for  determination.  This 
gentleman  recognised  it  as  the  Oyster  Plant  (Martensia  mari- 
tima),  and  says  he  has  only  gathered  it  twice,  once  at  Holy 
Island,  Northumberland,  and  once  near  Arbroath.  We  have 
at  least  one  other  station  for  it.  Our  contemporary  is  in  error, 
however,  in  stating  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  superintendent  of  Kew 
Gardens.  Mr.  Edward  Morell  Holmes,  if  that  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  intended,  is,  curator' of  the,  Museum  of  the  'Pharmaceutical 
Society. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  In  thousand  far  transplanted  grafts  the  parent  fruit  survives.” — Emerson. 
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Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

- — o — - 

Within  twelve  miles  of  London,  and  easily 
reached  by  the  Midland  Railway,  is  Alden- 
bam  House,  Elstree,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
Lord  Aldenham.  The  country  is  beautifully 
undulated  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  being- 
heavy  Land  is  mostly  utilised  for  daily  fann¬ 
ing,  while  the  landscape  is  varied  by  woods 
and  hedges  of  tall  trees.  Those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aldenham  House  itself  are 
veiy  numerous  and  scattered  oyer  ai  consider¬ 
able  area  of  ground  in  park-like  formation 
and  partly  hiding  the  mansion,  of  which 
glimpses  are  obtained  from  _  various  points 
as  it  nestles  amongst  its  own  tall  ancestral 
trees.  As  must  have  been  the  fashion  a. 
century  or  two*  ago,  the  land  has  been  largely 
planted  with  a  variety  of  tab  growing  trees 
of  which  the  English  Elm  is  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  most  conspicuous.  Oaks,  Ashes, 
Sycamores,  Willows,  and  other  deciduous 
kinds  are  also  scattered  over  the  domain. 

A  small  stream  runs  through  the  grounds, 
■and  that  has  been  utilised  for  the  formation 
of  a  lake  at  some  distance  from  .the  house. 
Near  the  mansion  itself  the  ground  seems  to 
be  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  crossed  by 
stone  bridges,  but  this  water  is  entirely  arti¬ 
ficial,  yet.  nevertheless  is  maintained  in  a 
clear  and  clean  condition,  so  that  the  most 
has  been  made  of  it  for  making  some  very 
beautiful  pieces  of  ornamental  waiter,  fully 
utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  various  water 
plants.  Altogether,  we  understand  that  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  estate  covers  270 
acres.  A  few  Conifers  have  been  planted 
amongst  the  trees  generally,  but  they  are 
comparatively  recent,  except  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  m ghbourhoo d  of  the  house,  where 
there  are  some  more  aged  specimens,  but  the 
idea  isi  entertained  that  Conifers  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  very  well  here. 

The  ornamental  part  of  the  estate  and  the 
gardens  have  practically  been  made  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  even  during  the 
past  decade  extensive  additions  and  improve- 
ments  have  been  made',  and  so  large  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  trees  and  shrubs  a.nd  plants  of  a  great 
variety  has  been  got  together  that  a  day  is 
all  too  short  for  their  inspection  in  detail  and 
profit  to  those  who  are  really  interested  in 
this  class  of  plants.  We  saw  so  many  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  grounds  'that  it  would  be  im¬ 


possible  in  the  space  at  o.ur  command  to>  do 
justice  to  a  tithe  of  them,  so  that  on  this 
occasion  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
devote  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  shrubs. 

Practically  the  gardens  'and  grounds  may 
be  regarded  as  a,  botanic  garden,  though  the 
space  devoted  to  these  ornamental  -subjects 
is  not  over-extensive,  oonsideriho-  the  num- 
bers  that  have  got  to  be  accommodated  and 
are  continually  being  added  to  owing  to  the 
keen  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Alden¬ 
ham.  Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  he 
has  been  responsible  for  numerous  additions 
in  the  collection,  and,  being  still  very  enthu¬ 
siastic,  he  keeps  adding  to  it.  So  keenly 
interested  is  he  in  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
kinds  that  he  knows  every  one  of  them  and 
where  they  have  been  planted,  and  keeps  in 
constant  contact  with  them  in  order  to  see. 
how  they  progress.  Even  on  the  stubborn 
soil  of  this  estate  he  has  had  many  of  them 
planted  in  the  open  that  wei  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  either  upon  a  wall  or  else 
in  a  greenhouse ;  some  of  them,  flowering 
and  fruiting  without  any  protection  what¬ 
ever”,  we  have  seen  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew,  and  had  been  led  to  the  ■erroneous  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  required  the  protection  of 
glass  in  order  to  ensure  them  growing  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  flower  or  fruit. 

On  entering  the  grounds  in  the  precincts 
of  the  garden  proper,  we  crossed  two  bridges 
built  of  stone  and  utilised  on  the  parapets 
for  the  cultivation  of  various  rock  plants, 
which  serve' to  give  the  bridges  a  rustic  cha¬ 
racter.  This  pathway  leads  us  immediately 
into  the  more  thickly  planted  parts  of  the 
grounds,  where  ulsoi  are  several  sheets  of 
ornamental  water  utilised  for  Hie  planting  of 
aquatics  round  the  margins.  Various  fine 
effects  are  also  produced  on  the  mounds 
rising  from  the  water  edge  by  the  planting  of 
shrubs  with  coloured  barks,  -that  produce 
highly  interesting  and  ornamental  effects 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Concerning  the  plants 
on  the  unargins  of  these  ponds  we  shall  deal 
more  fully  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  illustrations  of 
the  same. 

The  choicest,  and  more  interesting  subjects, 
and  especially  those  of  which  there  are  only 
one  or  two  specimens,  are  planted  in  very 
large  beds  or  clumps  upon  the  grass  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  kitchen  garden,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  quite  hidden,  from  is 
by  the  rich  canopy  of  trees  that  has  been 
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secured  by  the  planting-  of  these  ornamental  subjects  in,  the 
neighbourhood'  of  the  taller  trees1.  These  mounds,  have  been, 
elevated  so  as  to  give  the  advantage  of  well-drained  beds,  and 
also,  to  produce  fine  effects  and  surprise®  as,  the  visitor  finds,  his 
way  through  the  various,  grass  alleys  between  the  mounds  of 


shrubbery. 

Robinia,  neo-mexicana,  forms  a  beautiful  tree  about  12  ft.  in 
height,  and  was,  in,  full  bloom  on  the  19th.  inst.  It  must  have 
been,  one  of  the  first,  of  its  kind  planted,  and  is  certainly  the 
tallest,  we  have  seen.  The  drooping  shoots  are  clothed  with 
glaucous,  leave®,  and  terminate  in  one  to  three  short  racemes  of 
rose  and  pink  flowers.  It  is  very  distinct  from  any  of  the 
other  species  of  Robinia,  and  therefore  worthy  of  extended  cul¬ 
tivation.  The,  Oriental  Almond  (Prunus  orient  alia)  makes  a, 
beautiful  and  small  silvery-letafed  tree,  which  would  have  a 
fine  effect  if  planted  in  quantity  against,  a,  background  of  some 
dark  foliage  trees).  Clerodendron  triohotomum  makes  a,  large 
bush  laden  with  flowembuds  which  have  already  commenced 
expanding.  The  foliage  of  this  ,is  more  handsome,  in  the 
autumn.  Xantboeeras  sorbifolia,  flowered  splendidly  this  year 


for  the  first  time,  giving  an  idea  of  its  ornamental  value.  Many 
fine  Elms  have  been  planted  in  various  situations,  including  a 
very  singular  variety  named  Ulmus  montania  fastigiata,  with 
perfectly  upright  stems  and  branches  and  standing  18  ft.  high. 
Ailanthu®  glandulosa  pendula,  forms  little  trees  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  and  with  drooping  leaves  2  ft.  to,  3  ft.  in  length  or  more, 
resembling  gigantic  feathers). 

Aralia  chinensis,  otherwise  known  a®  D imor  phan thus  mand- 
schuricus,  forms  a,  little  tree  about  8  ft,,  high,  and  is,  now 
flowering  -splendidly.  The-  new  variegated  form  with  white 
edges  to-  the  leaves  is  regarded  as  a  precious  addition,  to,  the 
collection,  and  it  is  certainly  very  handsome,  standing,  the 
weather  well.  Allied  t-o-  this  is  Acanthopanax  ricanifolium, 
which  has  not  yet.  attained  such  dimensions),  but  we  believe  it, 
is  rather  more  tender.  The  Hop  Trefoil  (Ptelea,  trifoliate) 
makes  a  fine  bushy-headed  tree  about  12  ft.  high.  Water ei  si 
Scarlet  Oak  (Quercusi  cocci  flea,  Waterer’s  variety)  makes),  a 
handsome  pyramidal  tree  about)  18  ft.  high,  and  will 
have  a,  fine  effect  in.  autumn.  Several  handsome)  and  some 
curious  Ashes)  have  been  planted,  including  Fraxinus  excelsior 
crisp, a,  on  a,  tall  stem  surmounted  by  a  small  dense  head  of 
curled  and  crisped  dark  green  leaves.  It  recalls)  a  Holly  rather 
than,  an  Ash.  A  fine  effect  in  the)  landscape  is  produced  by 
XJlmus  campestris  Weedii!  a  urea,  having  a  compact  habit,  of 
growth  and  golden-yellow  leaves1. 

Very  distinct  and  handsome  is  Rosa  rubrifolia,  with  leaves 
of  a,  varying  colour  during  the  season,  being  sometimes  rusty 
or  red,  but  at  all  times  presenting  a,  splendid  glaucous  or  sea- 
green  hue  after  they  have  been,  fully  developed.  It-  makes 
some  very  interesting  beds  or  patches  when  pegged  down,  close 
to-  the  ground.  It  is,  a,  native,  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  and 
should  be;  in  every  collection  where  single  Roses  of  ornamental 
value  are  appreciated.  A  fine  use  has  been  made  of  the  Sea 
Buckthorn,  of  which  there  is  a,  splendid  tree  near  one  of  the 
rustic  bridges  fairly  well  berried.  In  other  places,  however, 
are  other  trees  or  bushes  of  this  subject  where  the  male  and; 
female,  trees  have  been  planted  in  proximity,  and  here  the 
trees  'are  laden  with  their  orange  berries.  The  colour  of  the 
foliage  is,  hoary  in  both  cases,  but  this  whitish  aspect  is  .most! 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  berry-bearing  tree.  It  is  effective  m 
the  landscape  both  summer  and  winter.  Several  varieties)  of 
the  common  Elder  have  been,  used  with  excellent  effect,  espe¬ 
cially  the  o-ol den  Elder,  which  i,s-  conspicuous)  from  a,  great  dis¬ 
tance  Scarcely  less)  ornamental  is  the  silvery  variegated  one 
Sambucus  nigra  variegate.  Another  one  named  S.  n,  argentea 
variegate  forms)  dwarf  bushes  with  densely  compact  foliage 
which  is  almost  wholly  white  on  the  top  of  the  branches  . 

A  very  distinct  Alder  is  that  named  Alnus  cnspa,  having 
small  leaves  cut,  into  five  or  s-eveni  segments,  and  forming  a 
small  round-headed  tree.  An  Elm  named  Ulmus).  cnspa  ha® 
lone  finger-like  leaves  that  are,  much  plaited  as  if  they  had 
been  folded  or  crumoled  longitudinally.  Acer  Ju  dker  varie- 
'  .  .  i  „,f  the  present  tune  tinted  with 


red  on  the  petiole®  and  nerves.  Privets  are  numerous,  and 
much  has  been  made  of  the  well-known  golden  Privet ;  but 
there  are  other  species,  which  could  hardly  be  omitted  from  a 
collection  of  this  kind,  including  Ligustrum  japonicum,  L. 
ooriaceum,  L.  lucidium  tricolor,  and  many  others.  The  Laurel 
family  is  represented  by  specimens)  of  Lindera,  from  Japan,  and 
the  Elm  family  by  specimens,  of  Planera. 

Near  the  house  are  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  golden 
Birch  and  the,  purple  Birch.,  the,  latter  being  about  15  ft.  high 
The  Constantinople  Hazel  (Gorylusi  Column)  is  represented  by 
a  fine  tree.  Here,  also  is  an  interesting  Ash  known,  as  F  rax  inns 
pubinervis,.  The  species  of  Rhamnus  are  represented  by  R. 
grandiflora,  with  leave®  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  length.  Both  species 
of  Celtis  thrive  well  here — namely,  C.  australis  and  C.  occi- 
dentalis,  the  latter  having  morei  glaucous,  leaves.  The  first- 
named  flowers  and  fruits  freely. 

Many  fine  species,  of  Dogwood  are  grown,  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  including  Cormus  macrophylla,,  C.  brachypoda,  varie- 
gata,  C.  florida,  .and  C1.  Kousa.  The  last-named  is  rendered 
ornamental  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  its  white  bracts. 
The  variegated  one  is  a  very  handsome  subject  on  account  oif 
the,  decidedly  silvery  character  and  the  extent  of  the  variega¬ 
tion.  A  very  handsome  tree  is  that  named  Idesia,  polyc-arpa, 
on  account  of  the  large  lieart-shaped  leave®  and  red  petioles. 
It,  represents  a  very  uncommon  order,  belonging  as  it  does  to 
the  Bixaceae.  Several  of  the  Caraganas  are  grown  on  the 
establishment,  C.  pygmaea,  being  an  uncommon  species,  with 
very  narrow  leave®  and  drooping  branches.  An  uncommon 
species  of  Lime  is  that  named  Tilia,  eordata,  with  long,  pointed 
leaves.  A  very  fine  plant  of  recent  introduction  from  Japan  is 
Ca-esalpinia,  japonica,,  with  large  bipinna, t,ei  leaves  and  thriving 
wonderfully  here. 

The  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree-  (Gynmocla-dus  canadensis)  forms 
a  fine  specimen,  about  15  ft.  high.  The  Fringe  Tree-  (Chion- 
anthus  virginica,)  succeeds  well  here,  but,  we  werei  scarcely 
prepared  to  find  Lagerstroemia  indica  grown,  out  of  doors.  It 
is  true  the  last,  winter  was  not  very  severe,  so-  that  might  not 
account  for  much,  but  the  plants  have  made  good  growth, after 
being  out,  in  the  heavy  soil  here,  and  the  young  leave®  are 
beautifully  tinted,  with  red.  The  light,  green,  foliage  and  the 
pink  flowers)  of  T'amarix  japonioa  are  very  effective,  and  the 
same  might,  be  said  of  the  double,  Bramble  with  flowers  like,  a 
double  rose-coloured  Daisy  borne  in  clusters,  6  in.  to  18  in. 
long,  and  now  in  full  bloom.  A  very  uncommon  tree  in  private 
grounds'  is  Diospyros  Lotus,  the  common  Date  Plum,  a  native 
of  Temperate,  Asia,  and  forming  a,  healthy  tree  about  15  ft. 

high.  . 

Concerning  thei  trees  grown  in  the  Water  Garden  and  by  the 
lake  we  shall  speak  on  another  occasion.  In.  .passing  through 
the  Wilderness,  towards  the  large  lake,  we  noticed  numerous 
very  large  beds  scattered  about  at  intervals,  on  either  side  of 
the  grassy  vista,  and  planted  with  -shrubs  of  some  -particular 
kind?  Some  of  these  beds  are  devoted  to  Spiraeas,  and  other 
subjects  which  bloom  in  summer,  but  the  most  interesting 
effects  are  produced  in;  the  winter  when  these)  things  are  leaf¬ 
less.  Thei  shoots  produced  annually  are  cut,  down  in  spring,  so 
that  the  process  is  repeated  annually,  thus  giving  vigorous 
.  shoots,  and  in  some  cases  a,  wealth  of  flowers  in  summer,  with 
an  equally  fine  effect  in,  winter  on,  account  of  the  numerous 
stems  and  branches  all  of  the  same  age.  Masse®  of  the  golden 
Elder  are  very  effective  just  now,  while  the  Golden  and  the 
Scarlet  Osiers  in  vigorous  a,nd  full  leaf  will  attract  the  chief 
attention,  in,  winter.  These  Willows  .are  notable  from  the  fact 
that  the  bark  gradually  changes  colour  from  now  up  tall  almost 
Christmas.  A  colour  effect  at  the  present  time  is  also  pro¬ 
duced  by  masses  o-f  Rosa  rubrifolia  and  the  Sea  Buckthorn. 

By  one  of  the  drives  leading  from  the  large,  lake  to  the 
mansion  we  came  upon  some  of  the  finest  Conifers  which  we 
noted  on  the  estate.  One  of  these  was  Sequoia  gigantea,,  about 
35  ft.  high,  and  forming  a,  perfect  pyramid  feathered  to  the 
ground.  "Fine  trees  of  Abies  nobilis  glauca,  and.  Pice, a  pungens 
o-lauca,  were  also  noticeable  in  the  best  of  health  and  colour, 
fl.nmrb  only  about  12  ft.  in  height.  Several  of  the  Cypresses 
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were  also  noted  in  good  health,  and  specimens  of  Thuya 
gigantea  about  30  ft.  in  height  or  mom  Surrounding  the 
lawns  on  one  side  of  the  mansion  is  a  terra,- -cotta  wall  with 
ornamental  balustrades,  and  -this  is  utilised  for  growing  a,  great 
variety  of  choice  Creepers.  Vases  are  arranged  a,t  intervals 
upon  this  wall  and  occupied  with  various  flowering  plants. 

The  Rose  garden  is  also  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  mansion,  and  consists  of  a  rectangular  area  laid 
out.  in  beds  and  each  bed  filled  with  one  variety  of  Rose.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  unpropit.ious  nature  of  the  season,  the  Roses 
were  flowering  splendidly  even,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 
We  were  particularly  taken  with  the  floriferous  character  of 
the  crimson  H.P.  Victor  Hugo  and  Grus  an  Teplitz,  with  even 
morei  brilliant  flowers.  The  Hybrid  Tea  Souvenir  de  Presi¬ 
dent,  Carnot  was  also  flowering  profusely. 

Before  leaving  this  sub  ject  we  cannot  avoid  paying  a  tribute 
to.  the  able  management  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  who 
has  practically  made  the  placei  since  he  took  it  in  hand  about, 
twenty  year's,  ago,  and  is  just  as,  enthusiastic  a,s  ever.  We  also 
met  with  one  of  his  former  assistants  mow  superintending  a 
private  establishment  in  America,  and  lie  also  paid  a  tribute 
of  warm  respect  to  the  memory  of  hisi  old  master  and  the  many 
earnest,  lessons  which  he  impressed  upon  him  while  at  Aldem- 
ham  House  many  years  ago..  At,  present,  the  garde, ns  every¬ 
where  bear  the  appearance  of  the  closest  culture  and  attention, 
for  scarcely  a  weed  was  to,  he  seen  anywhere,  while  everything 
was  in  the  best  of  health,  even  after  such  a,  trying  season  on 
this  estate.  _ _ _ 

Bougainvillea  Maud  Chettleburgh. 

(See  Supplement.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Temple  show  on  May  23rd,  24th,  and 
25th,  1900,  a  velry  handsome  Bougainvillea,  under  the  above 
name,  was.  exhibited  by  Col.  Rous,  Worsted  House.,  Norwich, 
whose  gardener’s  name  was  Mr.  Chettleburgh.  This  variety 
was  characterised  by  the  large  size  of  its  bracts  and  their  great 
number.  These  were  of  rich  violet-rose  colour,  and  produced 
in  great  profusion  on,  long,  drooping  stems.  All  who  saw  it 
at,  that  time  were  convinced  that  it  wasi  a,  beautiful  and  free 
flowering  variety,  and  it  'has  maintained  its  reputation  ever 
since.  Small  plants  of  it  flower  quite  freely.  An  Award  of 
Merit,  was  accorded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  above  occasion. 

We  take  it  to  be  a  variety  of  B.  speciosa,  which  comes  from 
Brazil,  and  was  originally  introduced  in,  1861.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Col.  Rous  at  a  much 
more  recent  period,  hut  more  recently  still  the  stock  has 
passed  into  the  rich  collection  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  from  whose  drawing  our  supplement  has 
been  prepared.  This  will  show  the  free-flowering  character  of 
the  variety,  as  most  of  the  hunch  shown  consists  of  bracts, 
the  nature  of  which  in  a  black  and  white  picture  can  only  b© 
assumed  when  flowers  are  present,  as  they  are.  shown  amongst 
the  bracts  towards1  the  top1  of  the  picture. 

Our1  reason  for  placing  this  variety  under  EL  speciosa  is,  its 
entirely  different,  character  from  B.  glabra,  and  the  fact  that 
it  flowers  so  much  more  freely  than  B.  spect-abilis.  The.  latter 
has  only  been  flowered  by  a  few  people  in  this  country,  and 
requires  very  special  treatment  in.  order  to  get  it  to  bloom.  B. 
speciosa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  -easily  grown  and  flowered 
as  the  universally  cultivated  B.  glabra,  so  that  the  variety 
Maud  Chettleburgh  may  be  grown,  by  anyone  who  has  the 
convenience  of  a  greenhouse.  Specimens  planted  out  and 
treated  as  climbers  will,  of  course,  give  a  greater  quantity  of 
blossom,  but  even  small'  specimens  raised  from  cuttings  and 
grown  in  pots  may  be  easily  flowered  and  utilised  for  decorative 
purposes  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


Readers’  Competition.- — Particulars  of  weekly  prize,  see 
centre  page. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Oassia  marylandica. 

Prom  Messrs.  T1.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Feltkam,  Middlesex,  comes  a  line  branch  of  this  uncommon 
species  of  Cassia,  which  wa,si  introduced  from  North  America 
in  1723.  It  is  the  only  species  which  has  reached  our  shore®, 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  hardy  perennial,  the  rest  being  shrubs, 
sometime®  grown  as  climbers.  The.  stems  of  this  one,  however, 
are  so  hardy  and  woody  as  to,  give  one.  tliei  impression  that  it 
should  be  termed  a  shrub.  It,  has  a  vary  large  pink  pith, 
however,  and  Messrs.  Ware  inform  us  that  it  die®  down  with 
them  every  year,  this  being  the  first  time  it  has  flowered  since 
it  was  raised  from  seeds  sown  three  years,  ago.  In  a  warm 
climate  it  would  probably  be  more  or  lessi  evergreen,  but  the 
winter  in  this  country  ha®  the  effect,  of  causing  the  -stems  to 
die  down  in  wilder. 

The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  with  dark  brown  anthers,  and 


Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  hyeanum.  (Seep.  683.) 

very  freely  produced  in  short  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  latter  consist  of  .six  to  nine  pairs,  of  oblong  leaflets,  the 
whole  being  a,  rich  sea-green  huei  on  both  surfaces.,  but  most 
pronounced  on  the  under  surface,  which  is  strongly  in  evidence 
when  the  plant  goes  to  sleep  at  night  until  waked  up  by  the 
sun  next  day.  It  would  serve  to  give,  variety  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  might  even  be  planted  in  the  front,  row  of  shrub¬ 
beries.,  where,  it  make®  a  bush  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  perhaps 
more  under  favourable,  conditions1  and  in  seasons  that,  favour 
strong  growth.  That  it  should  have  taken,  three  years  to 
flower  from  seed  is.  just  what  we  should  have  expected  in  a 
plant  of  this  character,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  flower 
regularly  every  year  after  reaching  this,  stage. 

Along  with  the.  above  came  some  flowering  stems  of  Sidaloea 
Rosy  Gem,  which  is  no,  doubt  a,  variety  of  S.  malvaeflora,,  with 
rawer  more  elongated  and  more  graceful  stems,  especially  the 
upper  and  flowering  portions.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy- 
purple-,  and  measure  fully  an  inch  across,  these  being  produced 
in  succession  as  the  raceme  lengthens.  This1,  together  with 
the  type,  S.  Candida,  and  S.  Listeri,  are  the  best,  of  the  Sidalceas 
in  cultivation. 

A  veiy  uncommon  plant  is  Pentstemon  spesctabilia  on  account 
of  the  sea-green  hue  of  its  leaves.  The  lower  ones  are  ovate, 
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stalked,  densely  and!  -sharply  toothed,  while  the  upper  ones, 
especially  on  some  of  the  stem®,  unite  in,  pairs  in  one  piece 
and  appear  as  if  the  stem  wasi  pushed  through  the  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  variable  in  colour  when  raised 
from,  seeds,  and  the  specimen  sent  usi  might,  be  described  as, 
pink,  tinted  with  purple  on  the  upper  side.  The  form  of  the 
flower  is  quaint  and  peculiar,  and  the  whole  plant  would  be  an, 
interesting  subject  in  the  herbaceous-  border  on  account-  of  the 
remarkable  hue  of  the  foliage,  recalling  the  waxy  bloom  on  a 
Cabbage-leaf,  during  dry  and  droughty  seasons  especially. 

None  of  the  above  are  yet  very  common  plants,  and  Messrs. 
Ware  deserve  credit  for  their  activity  in  collecting  and  placing 
these  -before  the  British  public. 


Hoya  carnosa. 

We  can  remember  the  tune  when  this  old-fashioned  garden 
plant  was  highly  popular  for  bouquet-making,  a-  truss;  of 
flowers-  being  considered  the  most  -effective  centre  piece  around 
which  the  other  flowers;  were  grouped  with  more;  or  less;  artistio 
taste.  More  recently  it  has  been  styled  the  Honey  Flower, 
but  at  present  the.  plant  is  much  neglected,  to;  make;  way,  per¬ 
haps,  for  more  recent  introductions-.  These;  facts  hav-ei  been 
recalled  to  mind  ‘by  a,  truss;  of  flowers  -sent  by  Miss;  Pa-vitt, 
Thistlewaite  Road,  Clap-ton,  who-  grows;  it  very  successfully  as 
a  climber,  a  large  plant  being  well  furnished  with  blossom. 
Thisi  Hoya,  possesses  a  quaint  and  quiet,  beauty  of  its  own,  and 
is  withal  a  flower  of  peculiar  construction.  The  flesh-colo-ured 
corolla,  is  densely  covered  with  a  fine;  down-.  The  five-rayed 
c-o-rona,  -on  the;  contrary,  is  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if 
varnished,  and  is;  o-f  a  p-alei  yellow,  with  a  brown-purple  zone  in 
the;  centre.  The  plant  is-  of  the  veay  easiest;  cultivation,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  kept  o-ni  the-  diy  side  during  winter  and  watered 
with  discretion  when  making  its  growth. 


The  Marguerite  Carnation. 

The  Marguerite  Carnations;,  although  not  so-  large-  as-  some 
of  the  show  varieties,  are-  a  great  deal  more  useful,  especially 
wherever  time  -and  sip-ac-e  arei  limited,  as  they  will  flower  the 
whole  year  through  with  but,  little-  trouble  and  attention. 

If  the  seed  be  of  a  goo-d  strain,  three-fourths  of  the  plants 
will  be  double,  and  run  through  a  long  range  -of  colour,  from 
the  pure  white  (o-f  which  se-ed  can  be  procured  separately)  to 
the  dark  crimson  seifs,  including  spotted  and  striped-  markings 
on,  different  coloured  grounds;. 

The  culture  of  the  Marguerite  Oamlation  which  I  find  the 
most  useful  for  flowering  -the  whole  year  through  is  to  sow 
the  seed-  in-  p-ans  -o-f  sandy  soil  in  February ;  pla-c-e  in  a  little 
beat-,  being  careful  not  t-o;  let  the-  soil  become  dry,  when  they 
will  soon  germinate-.  Pot  off  singly  when  large  en-o-ugh  into 
3-in.  p-o-ts,  giving  a,  mixture  of  l-oaui,  sand  and  leaf-soil  in  equal 
parts  ;  place  them  in-  a-  cool  house,  standing  them  o-n  a,  c-oio-1, 
moist  bottom,  and  giving  plenty  o-f  light,  where-  they  will  grow 
freely. 

When  they  h-av-e  made  about  six  joints,  pinch  out  the  tops, 
and  when,  seen  to1  break  p-ot  on  into-  5-in.  pots  into-  a  mixture; 
with  less  sand  and  leaf-soil  than  before;,  and  grow  on  as 
formerly. 

By  the  end  of  May  they  are  best  s-t-ood  out  o-f  doors  on  an, 
ash  bottom  in,  a,  sunny  position  and  ke-p-t  pinched  back  to  stop- 
flowering  and  to  form  more  b-ushy  p-lants. 

They  'being  veay  free-rooting  plants,  will  require  p-ot-ting 
again  in  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots  into-  a,  mixture  of  lo-am  an-d  mortar 
rubble. 

Kee-p  them  pinched  until  about  the;  first  week  in  August, 
when  they  should  be  staked  and  let  grow  -o-n,  giving  a,  plentiful 
sup-ply  of  manure-water.  Place  ini  a  oo-o-l  house  the  second 
week  -of  September,  wheiJe  they  will  start  their  long  course  of 
continual  flowering  about  October,  giving  them  as -much  ven¬ 
tilation  as  possible  all  through  the  winter.  At  the  .end  of 
May  plant  them  out  on  a  sunny  border  18  in.  apart,  where 


they  will  continue  to  flower  the  following  summer  and  aiit.ii.mn, 
when  they  will  be  found  very-  useful  for  cutting,  as  well  as 
-making  a-  -grand  show.  The  size  -o-f  the  -bloom  is  greatly 
improved  if  disbudding  is  exercised. 

I  flave  grown  the  Marguerite  -Carnation  under  the  culture  I 
describe  for  -several  seasons-  with  great  success,  but  have  beeu 
recommended  to-  grow  the  perpetual-flowering  variety ;  per¬ 
haps  some  o-f  y-o-ur  readers;  will  give  their  experience  and 
culture  o-n-  these.  J  •  G. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 


Of  the  three  distinct  types  of  Calceolaria,,  known  -as  herbar 
ce-ousi,  ■  shrubby,  and  tlie  bedding,  that  of  the-  former  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  moist  -highly  -esteemed  for  dec-ora-tive  wo-rk  in 
co-nservdtory  and  greenhouse.  Their  large  flowers,  wealth  of 
colour,  and  general  appearance  are  -a-lways  a  source  of  admira¬ 
tion'  to-  those  who-  have  the  pleasure  of  -seeing  a  .well-grown  col¬ 
lection-  of  plants-. 

The  cultivation,  of  this  type  of  Calceolaria  is  considered  by 
some  as  difficult,  but  this  isi  a,  mere  fallacy,  for  wit-h  careful 
-attention  to-  small  matters  no-  class  of  plants,  is  more  easily 
-managed.  The  secret  of  success-  with  this  elassl  of  plants 
depends  up-o-n  the  cultivator  keeping  them  tolerably  dry  in 
winter,  well  protected  from  frost,  with  a-s  little  heat-  as  possible, 
and  during  the  summer  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water  and  kept  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  At  all  stages  o-f 
their  growth  the  foliage  should  b-e  kept  clean  from  insect 
pests. 

To  obtain  sucaeis-siomal  batches  of  plants  in-  flower  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  se-ed  should  bei  sown  in  May, 
June;,  or  July.  The  pans  or  .pot®,  whichever  are  used,  should 
be  ab-o-ut  half  filled  with  crocks  to-  ensure  good  drainage.  A 
light-  rich  sandy  soil  should  be  employed,  pressed  rather  firmly 
into-  the-  p-o-ts  o-r  pans,  and  a  smooth  surface  secured.  The 
seed1  should  be  sown  rather  thinly,  and  then  covered  with  a 
sprinkling-  of  fine,  sifted  soil  or  sand. 

The  -potsl  or  pans  may  now  bei  place-d  in:  a  cold  frame  or  on 
a  shady  shelf  ini  the-,  greenhouse.  Providing  they  are  covered 
with  pieces,. -o-f .  glass  and  kept  well  shaded,  germination  will 
be  greatly  accelerated,  and  should-  tiake  place  in  a  few  days. 

After  the  seedlings  are  large  -enough  to-  handle  they  will 
require  pricking  .off  into  other  p-ansl  or  b-oxeis;,  using  a  similar 
light;  rich  compost. 

As  soon  ast  they  are  large  -enough  they  should  b-e  potted  off 
into;  small  pots,  placed  into  a  c-old  frame-,  shaded  from  the  sun-, 
kept  moist  and  growing,  -and  afforded  plenty  of  air  after  the 
roots  get  hold  of  the;  new  sio-il.  After  the  plants  have  well  filled 
their  small  p-o-ts  with  roots-  they  may  -be  potted  on-  into-  various 
size  p-otsi  as  the  cultivator  may  desire. 

For  the  larger  shifts'  a  c-ompost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  le-af 
soil,  well  decomposed  cow  manure,  with  the  addition  of  a 
liberal  amount-  of  sand,  -and  a  litt-le  charcoal  should  be  used. 
The  plants-  should  be  kept  growing  under  as  cool  conditions  as 
possible.  Spraying  them  wit-h  the-  syringe  every  morning  and 
late  in  the  -afternoon,  will  be-  found  m-ost  beneficial  in  keeping 
the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  and  after  they  have  become  well 
established  the  lights-  may  be  removed,  exposing  them  to  the 


night-  dews-. 

It  is-  advisable  not  to  give  the  plants  any  shift  s'  during  mid¬ 
winter,  as  at  this  period  of  the  year  they  do-  no-t  make  any 
roots,  and  it-  is'  found  that  the  plants  winter  best-  whe-n  the 
roots'  are  allowed  to  touch  the  side-s  of  the  pots.  The  most 
suitable  place  t-o  keep-  the  -plants  during  the  winter  is  a-  sunken, 
p-it-  or  frame,  heated  with  hot  water,  in  order  to  expel  frost 
or  an  undue  amount-  of  dampn-eislsi.  At-  no-  time  should  the 
temperature  be  allowed  to-  exceed  50  deg.  or- fall  below  35  deg. 


Fahr. 

Frequent,  fumigations  will  bei  found  necessary  to-  keep-  the; 
plants  free  from  the;  injurious-  effect®  o-f  green-fly.  When-  the 
flower  stems  are-  discernible,  a,  slight-  stake-  should  be  placed 
to-  -each,  which  will  keep  them-  erect-  and  give  the;  plant  a  neat 

tt  r  t 
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EXMOUTH  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  SHOW. 

August  I7th. 

In  spite  of  a  drenching  morning,  and  frequent  heavy  showers 
up  to  1.30  p.m.,  the  afternoon  proved  exceptionally  tine,  and 
the  exhibition  was  certainly  the  finest  that  I  have  witnessed  at 
this  favourite  watering-place.  At  this  date  the  town  is  usually 
full  of  visitors,  and  it  does  credit  to  the  small  working  com¬ 
mittee,  in  conjunction  with  that  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  in  getting  together  the  fine  floral  and  fruit 
display  staged  in  two  very  large  tents  in  the  Manor  Public 
Grounds,  recently  extended  through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon. 
Mark  Rolle.  The  centre  of  one  of  the  tents  was  devoted  to 
table  decorations,  some  of  them  light  and  graceful,  while  not 
a  few  were  far  too  heavy,  and  a  bit  flat.  One  table  done  with 
Iceland  Poppies  was  extremely  pretty,  but  failed  to  get  the 
first  honours.  Cut  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Asters, 
Stocks,  Salpiglossis,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  etc.,  were  of  much 
merit. 

Only  one  aro-up-  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  set  no.  wh’ch 
was  very  nicely  arranged,  and  rightly  took  first  prize.  Begonias 
were  good,  and  also  Coleus.  Gloxinias  were  likewise  good. 
Vegetables  were  in  plenty,  and  of  fine  quality,  especially  Ro¬ 
tates,  Carrots,  and  Onions,  autumn  and  spring  sown,  and 
Runner  Beans;  especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  cot¬ 
tagers’  exhibits,  who  always  come  well  to  the  fore  with  vege¬ 
tables.  The  Hon.  Mark' Rolle  sent  from  Bicton  a  choice 
collection  of' stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  fruit,  all  of  which  was  much  admired. 
Mr.  Godfrey  filled  the  whole  side  of  the  centre  of  the  tent  with 
pots  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Cannas,  Lilies,  Celosias,  Hibiscus, 
etc.,  which  quite  brightened  the  large  tent.  Cut  flowers  in¬ 
cluded  choice  varii&tieis  of  Dahlias.,  Gladioli,  Phlox,  and  tb>? 
usual  summer-flowering  stuff  from  the  herbaceous  border.  The 
show  was  well  patronised  during  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
the  well-known  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  playing  a  choice 
selection  of  music.  About  7,30  the  grounds  were  illuminated 
with  fairy  lamps  ;  this,  with  the  lovely  music,  drew  quite  a 
crowd  up  to  closing  time,  9.30. — Official. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  23rd. 

The  meeting  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  above  date  was  not  a  very  large  one,  owing 
largely  to  the  flower-loving  public  being  on  holiday.  The  larger 
exhibits  consisted  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  tuberous 
Begonias,  and  a  few  groups  of  stove  a.nd  greenhouse  subjects. 
Orchids  were  represented  by  on©  fairly  large  group  and  a  few 
pots  of  .  new  varieties  for  the  committee.  Fruit  was  represented 
by  three  large  collections  of  Apples,  including  moist  of  the  better- 
known  early  varieties.  There  were  also  a  few'  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Melons,  etc. 

Orchid  Committee. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  West  Hill, 
Putney,  S.W.,  had  the  largest  exhibit  of  Orchids  in  the  hall. 
Some  of  his  more  interesting  plants  were  Oncidium  criispum, 
Cattleya  Loddigesii,  C.  L.  Harrison iae,  H.  S.  Goodson’s  var., 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  and  Lae-1  io  cattleya  Harry  Good- 
son,  with  rich  bronzy  brown  sepals  and  petals'  and  a  crimson- 
purple  lip.  The  group  was  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 
(Silver  Banksian  Modal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

A  very  large  collection,  chiefly  of  cut  flowers,  of  tuberous 
Begonias  Was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nur¬ 
sery,  New  Eltham,  Kent.  The  blooms  were  arranged  on 
Bramble  leaves,  and  were  mostly  in  assorted  colours  to  show  the 
strain.  Many  of  the  blooms  were  very  handsome.  (Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Sboesmith,  Westfield,  Woking,  staged  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties  of  Oactus.  Dahlia. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  a;  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Fine  bunches  were  Liliurn  tigrinum 
plenum,  Hemerocallis  Dr.  Regel,  Tritonia  Geo.  Davison,  T.  Feu 
d’Artifice,  and  Helenium  autumnale  striatum.  He  also  had  some 
fine  Gladioli.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  some  fine  bunches  of  Roses, 
Clerodendron  Bungei,  and  Hibiscus  syriacus,  including  the  dark 
blue  Blue  Coeleste. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Nor¬ 


wood,  exhibited  a  collection  of  their  fine  strain  of  Gloxinias,  in¬ 
cluding  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers.  They  also  had  a  large  group 
of  Achlmenes,  including  the'  large  purple-flowered  Masterpiece 
and  the  scarlet  A.  oo-ocin-ea.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middle¬ 
sex,  had  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias,  chiefly  Cactus  varieties. 
Very  choice  varieties  were-  Loogalu,  Amos  Perry,  F.  M.  Stred- 
wick,  Mrs.  IT.  L.  Brousson,  H.  W.  Sillem,  C.  J.  Stredwick, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Sweet  Nell,  Ajax,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Eva,  Mrs.  C. 
Page,  and  others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  set  up  a 
large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Gladioli,  and  Water 
Lilies.  Interesting,  subjects  were  the  Flame  Nasturtium 
(Tropaeolum  speciosum),  Liliurn  tigrinum  giganteum,  I,,  t.  flora 
pleno,  L.  elegans  Wallace!.,  L.  speciosum,  Eryngium  planum, 
and  Silphium  laciniatum,  the  latter  being  handsomely  flowered. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  had  a 
large  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  grown  in  pots.  These  were 
backed  up  with]  Palms  and  mixed  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  and 
Cocos  wed  deliana.  Both  single  and  double  varieties  were  shown, 
and  the  various  beautiful  colours  were  well  mixed.  Fine 
varieties  were  Lady  White,  Lady  Wolverton,  and  the  single 
white  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  including 
Ralph  Curtis,  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  Horae©  Martin,  and  Bronze 
Masse.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  Carnations,  including  a 
beautiful  blush  pink  variety  named  Mrs.  Keariey.  Pied  Piper 
and  W.  A.  Watts  were  fine  fancy  varieties.  They  also1  had  a 
stand  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Miay,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
staged  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous'  plants,  including  a  group 
of  Veronica  speciosa  Diament  and  V.  s.  Rein©  des  Blanches. 
He  also  had  a  group  of  Bouvardias  and  some  fine  Ferns,  includ¬ 
ing  Pteris  Chiklsii,  and  Adiantum  farleyenise.  Lobelia,  fnlgens 
was  also  very  fine.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  fine  basket  of  wild  flowers  was  shown  by  Miss  Easterbrook, 
Fawkbam,  Kent. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  massive  plant  of  Bnddleiai  variabilis  Wilsoni,  having  long 
panicles  of  bloom.  Senecio  Clivorum,  Liliurn  Browni,  L.  B. 
Colchesteri,  and  L.  sutohuenens-e  were  also  notable  examples  of 
their  kind.  All  had  been  grown  to  great  perfection,  especially 
Liliurn  Brownii. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  had  a  very  large-  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
and  Water  Lilies.  Very  fine  were  bis  bunches/  and  little  groups 
of  Monarda  didyma,  Pentstemons,  Tritonia  gxandiflo-ra,  Eryn- 
gimn  planum,  Ascle-pias  tuberosa,  Phloxes,  Liliurn.  tigrinum 
splen-dens,  Echinops  Ritro,  and  Lychnis  haageana.  (Silver 
B  anksian  Me  d  a-1 . ) 

Messrs.  J.  VeiteK  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  liad  an  interesting  group 
of  Daedalacanthus  parvus,  witli  dark  violet-purple  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  Geo-.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
exhibited  fifty  dishes  and  baskets  of  Apples.  Very  handsomely 
coloured  early  Apples  were  Red  Juneating,  Lady  Sudeley,  Reid 
Quarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  William’s  Favourite,  Prince 
Napoleon,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach, 
Duchess  Favourite,  Longley  Pip-pin,  Red  Astrachan,  James 
Grieve,  etc.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged  100 
dishes  of  Apples-,  mostly  distinct  varieties.  Veiy  fine  samples  of 
their  kind  were  Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Red 
Astrachan,  Striped  Beaufin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Red  Quarrenden,  and  an  unnamed 
seedling.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  Apple  trees  fruiting  in 
pot-s.  They  also  had  some  Pears  and  bunches  of  the  Wineberry. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal. ) 

W.  Roupell,  Esq. ,  Harvey  Lodge,  Ro-upell  Park,  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  a  basket  of  well-grown  Apple  Lady 
Sudeleiy. 

Colonel  Simpson  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook),  Shirley  House, 
Croydon,  exhibited  two  boxes-  of  a  new  Tomato,  named  Shirley 
Favourite.  He  also  had  a  box  of  Peach  Sea  Eagle,  the-  fruits  of 
which  were  of  handsome  size. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Col  will ,  High  Street,  Sidmou-th,  had  his  new  Rasp¬ 
berry  CoTwill’is  Red  Diamond. 

Mr.  John  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation  for  Apricot  Moore  Park  of  splendid  size. 

Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Sons-,  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  Apples,  chiefly  such  as  are  grown  for  market 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
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SHROPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL, 

Florat,  and  Musical  Fete. 

August  I7th  and  I8th. 

Tlie  areat  annual  flower  show  at  Shrewsbury  was  again  a  mar¬ 
vellous0  success,  beating  all  previous  records  for  the  wealth, 
beauty,  and  enormous  dimensions  of  the-  display.  The-  occasion 
of  t-liis  annual  show  practically  resolves-  itself  into  a  holiday  for 
the  flower nloving  public  of  the  west.  So  successful  has  it  been 
during  the  past  thirty  years  that  it  now  draws  it®  votaries  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  success  of  the  show  is  due >  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  ability  of  the  lion  secretaries  Messrs. 
Adnitt  and  Naunton,  who-  have  given  it  their  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Their  courtesy  on  all  occasions 
is*  extended  to  exhibitors  and  visitors,  so  that  they  -are  prac¬ 
tically  held  as-  being  heart  and  part  of  the  great  exhibition  itse-lt 

The  1  on g- continued  dry  weather  during  June  and  July  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  some  effect  upon  the  show,  but  this  was 
chiefly  evident,  in  the  sections  supported  by  the  cottagers,  who 
bacf  fewer  entries-  than  formerly.  This*  had  no-  appreciable  effect 
upon  the- show,  however,  as*  there*  is  always  such  a  pressure  upon 
'  .  !  ,  that  if  one  or  more  entries  drop-  out  their  places  are  taken 
by  others,  and  the  new  exhibits*  are  most  likely  to  be  of  superior 
character  to  the  absentees.  Fruit  was  sp-lendidlj  represented  by 
350  bunches  of  Grapes,  besides  various*  other  kinds.  Gioupsmt 
Sants  were  a  uiin  a  great  feature,  there  being  no-  less*  than  twelve 
mrtiies'foSthose  which  occupied  300  -square  feet  of  space.  Out 
S££  also  an  attractive  fe.lauc  of  the  «  No 

rlmiht  a  lar^e  niniAer  of  the  visitors  are  attr acted  y 
shows  which  help  to  secure  the  gate  money.  The  large  number 
nf  indo-e-s  secured  for  adjudicating  upon  the  exhibits  required  all 
their  tfme-Sf or  the  proper  placing  of  the  awards.  The- entries  on 
JToSou  nearly  reached  3,000.  The  excursion  arranged  by 
the  Roval  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was  responsible  for 
a  large  ™b*er  of  gardeners  who  had  never  previously 
«een°a  Shrewsbury  show.  The*  weather  was*  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  indeed,  it  rained  in  torrents-  at  tames,  confining  the 
people  to  the  tents,  and  rendering  them  crowded. 

Plants  (Open).  _ 

Class  1  was-  kept  open  for  new  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
for  which  certificates*  were  awarded  m  the  case  of  those  d«e®vi  g 
the  same.  Certificates  were  awarded  to-  Mi.  J.  Derbyshire, 
Hale,  Altrincham,  and  to  Mr.  W.  A  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St. 
Asaph,  for  Carnations* ;  to  Mr.  H.  Aldersey,  Alclerse-y  Hall, 
Chester,  for  a  collection  of  Phloxes* ;  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  Fain- 
hain,  Surrey,  for  seedling  Dahlias- ;  and  to  Messrs.  Jarman  and 
Co-.,  Ltd.,  Chard,  for  a  seedling  Cemtaurea. 

In  the  open  class-  for  a  group  of  fifteen  sto-ve  and  greenhouse- 
plants  in  flower  or  foliage  the-  premier  award  was  easily  secured 
by  Messrrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons*,  Cheltenham,  who  have  long 
been  ardent  cultivators  of  this  class-  of  plants,  which  have  a  1 
but  disappeared  from  the  London  shows-.  The  second  award  was 
secured  by  Mr.  W.  Va-use,  Leamington. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse- plants  for  foliage  or 
bloom  the  s-ame  order  of  merit  was-  maintained.  The,  third 
award,  however,  went  to  Mr.  T.  Sutton  Timrnis*,  Allerton, 

Liverpool.  .  „ 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  again  took  the  leading  position  .or 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants*,  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the 
bes-t  effect,  and  occupying  a.  space  of  300  square  feet.  The-  highly- 
coloured  foliage  plants-  were  brightly  interspersed  by  means  of 
Orchids  and  other  flo-wering;  subjects.  The  second  prize  m  this 
case  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kendrick  (gardener,  Mr.  Macdonald), 
Whetstone,  Edgbasfo-n.  Mr.  W.  Yans-e-  took  the  third  place.  A 
special  prize  was*  awarded  to-  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry. 

In  another  cl-as-s  of  flowering  plants-,  Palms-,  and  Ferns 
arranged  for  effect  and  occupying  300  square-  feet  tine-  leading 
award  Was'  again  won  by  Messrs-.  Jain-as  Cypher  and  Son.  They 
were  again  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Id.  Kendrick.  Mr.  G.  Hancox, 
West  Bromwich,  took  the-  third  award,  and  a  special  prize  was 
awarded  to-  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield. 

For  a  group  of  thirty  stove-  and  greenhouse  plants  in  pots  not 
exceeding  lGin.  the  leading  award  was*  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Lambert, 
Oswestry,  who  had  fine  specimens,  of  Psora®,  Acalypbas,  Alla- 
manadas,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and.  Sons  were  again  second, 
and  Mr.  T.  Sutton  Timrnis  c-ame-  in  third. 

The  prizes,  for  a  specimen  stove  or  greenhous-e  plant  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  and  Mr.  W.  Vans©,  in 
this  order. 

Mr.  T.  Sutton  Timrnis  had  the  best  four  exotic  Ferns.  Mr.  T. 
Lambert  took  the  s-ame-  honour  for  six  Dracaenas.  Colonel  W. 
Gordon  Patohett,  Green  Fields,  Shrewsbury,  had  the  best  four 
Coleus,  trained  in  pyramidal  shape.  Mr.  T.  Sutton  T'immis- 
too-k  the  lead  for  six  Caladiums.  Mr-.  W.  J.  Scott,  Besford 
House,  took  the  lead  for  four  Fuchsias,  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  Abbey 


Foregate,  Shrewsbury,  carried  off  the  leading  prize  for  double 
and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums*. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  o-f  Cannas  arranged  for  effect,  with 
foliage  plants  or  Ferns  in  48  square  feet,  the  premier  award  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  S-wanley. 

In  another  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots,  arranged  for 
effect,  in  a  space  o-f  60  square  feet,  the  first  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  F.  Davies,  Wool-ashill,  Perslrore,  who  ivas  followed  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Fel-tham,  Middlesex.  The  latter 
carne  to  the  front*,  however,  for  three  single  and  three  double 
Begonias. 

The- first  award  for  twelve  Gloxinias  was  won  by  Airs.  R.  Darby, 
Adcote,  Baschurch;.  For  twelve-  plants  suitable  for  table 
decoration  in  6in.  pots  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Sutton 
T  immis. 

Air.  T.  Lambert  took  the-  lead  for  a  collection  of  thirty  plants 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  grown  in  5in.  pots.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  T1.  Sutton  Timrnis  and  AH.  W.  J.  Scott  in  this 
order. 

Plants  (Oten  to  Shropshire). 

Fo-r  a  group-  o-f  miscellaneous  plants,  excluding  Orchids,  and 
to  occupy  a  space  of  100  square  fee-t,,  the  leading  award  was 
taken  by  Airs*.  Swann,  Ilalston,  Oswestry,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Kynners-ley,  Leighton,  Ironbridge. 

Air.  T.  Lambert  took  the  lea-d  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants*  for  bloom  or  foliage.  In  another  class  for  six  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant®  the  prizes  were  taken  by  Air.  AV.  J.  Scott, 
James  Fan-ant  (Cleveland  Street,  Shrewsbury),  and  Air.  R. 
Taylo-r. 

Colonel  W.  Gordon  Patclietb  had  the*  best  Fuchsias  m  pots, 
Air.  James  Fanant  the  best*  Begonias,  Air.  A.  Bateman  the  best* 
double  Pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Scott  the  best  Zonal 
Pelargoniums. 

A  Silver  Cup  was  offered  by  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
for  six  ne-w  plants  sent  out  by  the  firm,  and  the-  leading  award 
was  secured  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
(gardener,  Mr.  Vert-),  Saffron  Walden. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Prizes-  were  offered  for  floral  decorations  in  a  large  number  of 
classes,  and  the  competition  in  this  was  unusually  keen.  In*  the 
clas-s  for  an  arrangement  of  cut  flowers*,  suitable-  for  a  dinner 
table,  4ft.  by  4ft-.,  the-  Silver  Bowl,  offered  to  lady  amateurs  in 
Shropshire,  was  secured  by  Alis®  Alary  Allen,  Waverley  Terrace, 
Wrockwardine  Wood. 

For  the  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas*  suitable  for  a  dinner  table, 
and  op-e-n  to  ladies  only,  the  leading  award  was  again  secured  by 
Miss*  Alary  Allen. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Eokford  for  eighteen 
varieties  of  Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas,  named  and  arranged  in  a 
space  o-f  6ft*.  by  3gft.  The  Silver  -Challenge-  Cup  wa-s  ‘secured  by 
Air.  T.  Jones-,  Bryn  Penylan,  Ruai.on  ;  Mr.  T.  Duncan,  Fogo 
School  House,  Duns,  N.B.,  was  second  ;  Viscount  Southwe-ll, 
Knolton  Hall,  Ellesmere,  was  third  ;  and  Dr.  Rambaut,  County 
Asylum,  was  fourth. 

Special  prizes  were  also-  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  for 
twelve  varieties  of  Sweet  Pea-s*  in  bunches  of  not  less  than  thirty 
or  more  than  fifty  stems-  of  e-ach  in  vases  with  foliage.  Artistic 
arrangement  as-  well  as  quality  was  considered  in  this  class. 
The)  -Silver  Me-dal  was  secured  by  Air.  AV.  H.  Banks*,  Hergest 
Croft,  Kington.  Mr.  T.  Duncan  was  second,  taking  the-  smaller 
Silver  Medal  ;  Mr.  jT.  Jones*  was  third  ;  Air.  J.  Bowdler,  Woods- 
eaves,  Market  Drayton,  was*  fo-urt-h  ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Holford,  Eccles- 
hall,  Staffs.,  was  fifth  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Deacon,  Hay  Mills,  Bu¬ 
rn  ingham,  cam-e- in  sixth. 

Alessrs.  Jones-  and  Sons  offered  special  prizes  for  six  vases,  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  the  prizes,  in  the  order  named,  were  taken  by 
Air.  C.  Pe-p-loe,  Bioton  Heath) ;  Air.  T.  Jones ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Hol¬ 
ford  ;  and  Air.  J.  Hogg,  Craddock  Street,  Wolverhampton.  In 
another  olasis  for  twelve  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Banks-. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  Carnations  and  Pico-tees,  shown  with 
their  own  foliage-  and  buds-,  not  dressed,  in  sp-a-ce-  of  24  square 
feet,  the  premier  award  was  taken  by  Air.  AY  A.  Watts,  who  was 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  and  Alessrs.  M. 
Camp-bell  and  Son,  High  Blantyr©,  N.B.,  in  this  order.  For  a 
similar  group  of  Carnations  tire  first  prize  winner  was  Air. 
W.  B.  W.  Vernon,  Frankton,  Oswestry.  Air.  T.  Jones  was 
second.  For  twelve  vases  o-f  self  Carnations  or  Picotees,  fancies 
or  yellow  grounds,  the  lead  was  secured  by  Air.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Handisworth,  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Al.  Campbell  and  Son  were 
second,  and  the  Re-v.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Hadzox  Presbytery, 
Dro-itwich,  was  third. 

Fo-r  twelve  bunches  of  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers  Mr.  T. 
Sutton  Timm  is  led  the  way.  For  six  hunches  the  winner  was 
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Mr.  T.  F.  Kynnersley.  The  Rev.  E.  Brown,  The  Rectory,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  had  the  best  twelve  hunches  of  annuals.  Mr.  A.  Myers, 
Shrewsbury,  had  the  best  cut  flowers  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Tire  lead  for  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Redale,  York.  For  a  collection  of 
Cactus  or  decorative  Dahlias  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr. 
W.  Treseder,  Cardiff.  For  a  collection  of  Dahlias  of  any  type 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder.  The  best  twenty-four 
bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  G. 
Gibson  and  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale.  The  best  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  perennials  were  shown  by  Mrs.  F.  Alderson. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  had  the  best  three 
dozen  spikes  of  Gladioli,  staged  singly,  and  were  followed  by 
Messrs.  R.  Hart.land  and  Son,  Cork.  For  twelve  Gladioli  (nur¬ 
serymen  excluded)  the  first  prize  taker  was  Mr.  W.  E.  King  King, 
Leominster,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Stansbury,  Dinmore. 
In  a  class  for  Gladioli,  open  to  the  county  of  Salop  only,  Mr. 
T.  A.  M.  Dickin,  Loppington,  Wem,  took  the  first  prize. 

The  premier  award  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Roses  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  and  by  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Co.  For  eighteen  blooms  of  Roses  the  same  order 
of  merit  was  maintained.  In  a  class  for  eighteen  Roses  (nursery¬ 
men  excluded)  the  leading  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Foley- 
Hobbs,  Thomsloe,  Worcester.  Mr.  S.  J.  Simon,  Fern  Hill, 
Market  Drayton,  was  second,  whle  Mr.  H.  C.  Leeks,  Tong, 
Shifnal,  came  in  third.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  twelve 
blooms  of  Roses,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Simon  and  the 
Mortimer  and  Mr.  John  Smellie  followed  in  this  order. 

Dahlias  were  also  shown  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the 
leading  award  for  twenty-four  blooms,  all  show  or  fancy  varieties, 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Busby,  Lanark.  The  remaining 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder.  For 
twelve  varieties  (nurserymen  excluded)  Mr.  T.  Jones  took  the 
first  prize.  The  best  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
shown  by  Vineries,  Ltd.,  Acock’s  Green,  Birmingham.  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  and  Mr.  John  Smellie  followed  in  this  order. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  (nurserymen  excluded) 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  King  King.  The  latter  also 
had  the  best  six  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  best  twelve  Comet  Asters 
and  the  best  twelve  of  any  other  variety.  The  Vineries,  Ltd., 
had  the  best  six  bunches  of  Gaillardias. 

Fetjit. 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest  was  centred  in  the  dessert 
table  decorated  with  plants  in  pots,  cut  flowers,  and  foliage ; 
kinds  of  fruit  to  be  exhibited  were  specified.  Beauty  of  flower, 
harmonious  blending,  and  general  arrangement  were  taken  into 
consideration.  The  first  award  was  secured  by  the  Earl  of  Har¬ 
rington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby, 
who  had  fine  samples  of  black  and  white  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Melons,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs,  etc.,  securing  the  highest 
number  of  points.  He  was  followed  by  Granville  Farquhar, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mullins),  Eastnor  Castle,  who  was  five 
points  behind,  though  his  table  was  beautifully  arranged.  The 
third  award  went  to  the  Hon.  Meynell-Ingram  (gardener,  Mr. 
Dawes),  Temple  Newsam  ;  F.  Need,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Jones),  Great  Malvern,  took  the  fourth  place. 

The  splendid  Silver  Champion  Cup  to  be  won  for  three  times 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four  or  more  varieties  was  secured 
by  Lord  Hastings  (gardener,  Mr.  Shingler),  Melton  Constable.', 
Norfolk,  who  had  splendid  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Alnwick  seedling,  and 
Gros  Maroc,  several  of  the  varieties  being  duplicated.  Mr. 
Shingler  was  evidently  in  good  form  again,  for  he  very  nearly 
gained  the  maximum  number  of  points  for  his  Grapes,  which 
were  admirable  in  bunch  and  berry  and  well  staged  ;  some  of 
them  indeed  got  the  maximum  number  of  points.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  for  the  second  place,  who  was 
six  points  behind  the  first  prize-winner.  The  third  award  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling.  The 
fourth  prize  went  to  Granville  Farquhar,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram.  The  first  prize  for  decorative  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  above  class  went  to  Granville  Farquhar,  Esq., 
second  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  the  third  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Meynell-Ingram. 

For  a  collection  of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  distinct,  but  not  more 
than  two  varieties  of  a  kind,  the  first  prize  was  secui’ed  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  who  had  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Chasselas,  Napoleon,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes.  The  Peaches,  Apples,  Figs,  Plums,  and  Straw¬ 
berries  were  also  in  very  fine  condition.  The  other  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  the  order  of  merit  were  Messrs.  Granville  Farquhar,  T. 
Corbett,  J.  Drakes,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell-Ingram.  The 
prizes  offered  fop  lecorative  arrangement  in  the  above  were 


secured  by  Mr.  T.  Corbett,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
Granville  Farquhar,  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  in  as  many  varieties,  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Lady  Biddulph  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dawes), 
Ledbury,  who  had  some  splendid  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
etc.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  F.  Need.  The  prizes  for  decora¬ 
tive  arrangement  went  in  the  sa’me  order  as  the  fruit. 

In  another  class  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit  (Pine 
excluded),  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Swann,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  K.  Mainwaring  (gardener,  Chas.  Wilkes),  Elles¬ 
mere,  and  the  Rev.  'T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen.  In  this  instance  the 
order  of  merit  for  decorative  arrangement  again  folliv/cd  that  of 
the  fruits. 

Mr.  T.  Lambert  had  the  best  four  bunches  of  black  and  white 
Grapes,  showing  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  K.  Mainwaring  and  Lord  Trevor 
(gardener,  Mt.  W.  Dawes),  Brynkinalt,  Chirk. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Young,  Bangor,  the  best  single 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  the 
best  black  Muscats ;  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  the  best  Madresfield 
Court  ;  Lord  Biddulph,  the  best  Alieawtes  ;  Mr.  C.  F.  K.  Main¬ 
waring,  the  best  of  any  other  black  Grape  ;  Earl  of  Harrington, 
the  best  white  Muscats  and  the  best  single  bunch  of  white  Mus¬ 
cats  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Drakes,  Oxford  House,  Market  Rasen,  the  best 
of  any  other  white  Grape. 

In  the  class  for  Black  Hamburgh,  open  to  the  County  of  Salop, 
Lord  Trevor  took  the  lead.  Capt.  Hey  wood,  Lonsdale,  had  the 
best  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  open  to  Salop  ;  Mr.  T.  Lambert 
had  the  best  of  any  other  black  Grape  ;  and  Captain  Heywood 
had  the  best  white  Muscats,  while  Lord  Trevor  bad  the  best  of 
any  other  white  Grape. 

Vegetables. 

There  was  no  falling  away  in  the  classes  for  vegetables,  except 
in  special  instances,  where  some  exhibitors  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  were  absent.  The  quality  of  those  Shown  left 
little  to  be  desired.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  nine  vege¬ 
tables  (prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  a'nd  Co.),  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
Aldenliam  House,  Elstree,  Herts.  He  had  fine  samples  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Leeks,  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Onions,  Potato®,  Celery, 
and  Carrots.  He  was  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener, 
Mr.  B.  Ashton),  Ormskirk. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  vegetables  (prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons),  the  first  award  was  again  secured  by  Lord 
Aldenham,  with  very  fine  samples  of  the  vegetables  above  named, 
though  the  varieties  in  several  cases  were  different.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  0.  R.  Middleton)  ; 
G.  D.  Faber  (gardener,  Air.  James  Dymock),  Wallingford,  Berks  ; 
Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Air.  W.  L.  Bastin), 
Buscot  Park,  Berks  ;  and  by  Air.  C.  F.  K.  Mainwaring. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Edwin  Murrell  for  a.  col¬ 
lection  of  eight  \egetables,  and  the  prizes  Were  taken  by  Air. 
J.  B.  Ackroyd  (gardener,  Mr.  Townsend)  ;  Alisses  Howell  (gar¬ 
dener,  Air.  E.  Jones),  Rhiewport,  Berriew  ;  Sir  William  Hony- 
man,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Walker)  ;  and  Col.  E.  B.  Herbert, 
Orleton  Hall.  The  above  also  offered,  prizes  for  six  vegetables, 
and  the  lead  was  taken  by  Airs.  Guise  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Abbott), 
II  ad  nail. 

Messrs,  Webb  and  Sons  offered  special  prizes  for  a  collection 
of  six  dishes  of  vegetables,  and  the  lead  was  taken  by  tlie  Earl 
of  Lathom.  Other  winners,  in  the  order  given.,  were:  Sir  A. 
Henderson,  Bart.  ;  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Pope),  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury  ;  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  ;  the 
Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  and  Air.  F.  J.  Barrett,  Overton-on- 
Dee,  Ellesmere.  Prizes  were  offered  for  a  dish  of  Tomatos  by 
the  above  firm,  and  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  JolmJ 
Weston,  Hadnett;  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey  (gardener,  Air. 
Folkes)  ;  the  Earl  of  Lathom  and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  took  the 
remaining  prizes. 

Messrs.  R,  Smith  and  Co.  also  offered  prizes  for  a  collection 
of  nine  vegetables,  and  here  again  Lord  Aldenliam  came  to  the 
front,  his  "gardener,  Mr.  Beckett,  showing  in  grand  form  in  all 
classes.  He  was  folio-wed  by  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Air.  R.  A. 
Hor spool  (Ruabon),  Misses  Howell,  and  G.  Davies. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered  a  large  number  of  prizes  for 
dishes  of  vegetables,  and  Air.  R,  A.  Hc-rspool  took  the  lead  for 
Peas;  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  ALP.,  for  Runner  Beans;  Mr. 
R.  A.  Horspool,  for  Cauliflowers  and  Carrots ;  Major  Clive, 
Whitfield,  fox-  Parsnips;  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  for 
Onions ;  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  for  Tomatos ;  Air.  R,  A. 
Horspool,  for  Turnips  ;  Dr.  Rambaut,  for  Celery  ;  the  Hon. 
T.  F.  Halsey,  Al.P. ,  for  Potatos  ;  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  for  a 
collection  of  any  eight  of  the  above. 
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In  the  society’s  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  vegetables,  open 
to  all,  the  first  prize,  was  secured  by  Lord  Aldenham,  w'ho  agaan 
had  splendid  vegetables,  that  could  be  described  as  Per^ctl  ' 
He  was  followed  by  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bait.,  M.I.,  and  Mr. 
t>  A  Ilorsnool  in  this  order.  , 

In  the  c\Ls  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  open  to  theor  y 
of  Salop  only,  Captain  Heywood,  Lonsdale,  took  the  fust  place, 
followed  by  Colonel  E.  W.  Herbert,  Orleton  Hall,  and  Mi.  E.  M. 
Furley,  Yockleton  Hall.  A  large  number  of  other  classes  were 
devoted  to  dishes  of  Potato®,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Celery, 

Onions,  and  other  vegetables. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs,  James  Vedtch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London  had- a 
fine  -roup  of  foliage-  plants,  including  Crotons  and  Pitcher 
plants.  Orchids  were  also  in  fine  form,  including  several  hand¬ 
some  varieties  of  Cattleya,  hybrid  Laeliocattleyas,  and  Odonto- 

olossums.  (Large  Gold  Medal.)  ,  , 

Messrs,  Dicksons,  Chester,  had  two  large  groups  of  plants, 
including  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects,  as  well  as  Lilies,  Mont- 
bretias,  and  other  hardy  herbaceous  subjects,  (Large  Gold 

M Messrs,  Bakers,  Litchfield  Street,  Wolverhampton,  exhibited 
a  splendid  group  of  Dahlias  and  various  other  subjects,  (Large 

Gold  Medal.)  .  .  ...  ., 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  splendid  exhibit 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  and  floral  decorations. 

(Large  Gold  Modal.)  . 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  sent  up  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  new  varieties,  and  these  were 
supplemented  by  a  fine  exhibit  of  garden  Roses.  (Large  Gold 

^  Messrs,  Janmani  and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset,  staged  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  including  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Apples. 

(Large  Gold  Medal.)  . 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  W estbur y- on- Trym ,  Bristol,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fine  collection  of  Delphiniums,  autumn-flowering 
Phloxes',  and  other  herbaceous  subjects.  (Small  Gold.  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  had  fifty  dishes  of  fruit  and  a 
—roup  of  hardy  border  flowers.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

=  Messrs.  CLibran,  Altrincham,  set  up  a  fine  group  of  Celosia 
pyramidalis  in  several  varieties.  (Sniiall  Gold  Medad.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  Chorlton-oum-Hardy,  Lancs.,  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  insectivorous  plants,  Venus’  Fly-trap,  etc.  (Small 

Silver  Medal.)  .  , 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Camforth,  exhibited  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Sweet  Peas,  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Murrell,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  collection  of  Roses,  (Small 


Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Lon-worth,  Berks,  had  a  fine  display  of 
his  celebrated  Roses.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  a  splendid  group  of  fin©  foliage  plants,  in  which  Codiaeum®, 
Arabia®,  and  Dracaenas  were  conspicuous  by  their  high  colour 
and  clean  appearance.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Felt  ham  Nurseries,  set  up  a  splen¬ 
did  group  of  their  strain  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  single  and 
double  varieties.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R,  Smith  and  Go.,  Worcester,  had  a  fine  group  of 
hardy  subjects,  backed  up  with  Bamboos  and  Lilies.  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs:  Dobbie  and  Cb.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Marks  Tey, 


Essex,  exhibited  one  of  their  splendid  groups  of  Pansies  and 
Violas  set  up  in  sprays.  Some  of  their  more  recent  varieties  of 
Violas  are  really  very  handsome.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  .Nurseries,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  staged  a  fine:  group  of  Gloxinias,  in  which  the 
merits  of  their  strain  were  well  displayed.  (Silver-gilt  Medal. ) 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  set  up  an 
excellent  group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
other  subjects.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

The  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  staged  a  fine  collection 
of  fruit,  amongst  which  the  Apples,  Plums,  and  Damsons  were 
very  conspicuous.  Some:  of  the  Apples,  consisted  of  trees  in 
fruit.  They  also  bad  Roses  and  other  subjects.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  set  a.  fine  collection  of  Pent- 
stemons,  noted  for  their  height.  He  also,  had  a.  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  named  varieties  of  Phloxes,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
Carnations,  representing  the  different  types.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  exhibited  a  fine  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  in  his  usual  excellent  style,  including  all 
the  best  of  the  newer  varieties  and  others  to  the  number  of  fifty. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Frank  Bouskell,  Nuneaton,  staged  a  collection  of 
hardy  border  flowers.  (Silyer-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Son®,  Birmingham,  had  a  group  of  Phloxes. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Heiwitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  near  Birmingham,  had  a  fine 
group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  well  as  Carnations  set  up 
in  bunches.  (Silver-gilt.  Medal.) 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  exhibited  a  display  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  the  cut  state.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  D.  Goolden,  Mobberley,  had  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Lain-  and  Mather,  Ke-lso,  Scotland,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Carnations  in  variety.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs,  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  staged  a  fine 
group  of  Tuberous  Begonias.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Felton  and  Son,  Hanover  Square,  London,  had  Lilies, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  retarded  plants.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  set  up  a  large  group 
of  table  decorations  and  Feins,  set  up  in  silver ised  stands. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Cb.,  Geas.hill,  King’s  Co.,  Ireland, 
had  si  fine  group  of  their  celebrated  St.  Brigid  Anemones.  (Silver 
Medal . ) 

Mr.  John  Derbyshire,  Altrincham,  had  a'  collection  of  Sweet 
Peias.  (Silver  Medal.)  1 

Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  Southport,  staged  Carnations.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Tom  B.  Dobbs  and  Co.,  Wolverhampton,  had  table 
decorations  and  bouquets.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  had  a  collection  of 
border  flowers,  Carnations,  and  Roses.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Violas  and  Pansies.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  William  Angus,  Penicuik,  N.B.,  exhibited  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Maximum  King  Edward  with  very  large  flowers.  He  also 
had  Carnations  and  Orchids.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Napier  Road,  Kensington,  London,  had  a 
group  of  Cacti  and  other  succulents.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  Godfrey  Fite -Hugh,  Plus  Power,  Wrexham,  had  tuberous 
Begonias,  lifted  from  the  open,  ground.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  T'etten  Halil,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  group 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  had  a,  fine  group  of 
Carnation®,  elegantly  set  up  with  long  stems. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  had  a 
small  collection  of  Carnations: 


Fruit  and  Blossom. — On  one  side  of  an  Apple  tree  at  Tydd 
St,  Mary  is  a  crop  of  fine  Apples,  while  on  the  other  is  a  show 

of  blossom  for  a  second  crop. 

*  *  * 

Twin  Cucumber.— Mr.  Shipp,  of  Eden  Grove,  Wimborne,  is 

the  possessor  of  a  peculiar  horticultural  novelty  in  the  shape 

of  a  twin  Cucumber.  The  two  fruits  grew  from  one  stem,  but 

are  joined  together  by  a  ridge. 

*  *  * 

The  Edelweiss  Craze. — Every  year  some  lives  are  lost  in 
gathering  Edelweiss  for  some  purpose  or  other.  A  few  days 
ago  two  collectors  lost  their  lives  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol.  At  present  the  plant  is  fairly  extensively  cultivated 
at  Harrogate,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  nurseryman  of  Bentham 
had  to  abandon  its  cultivation  as  a  worthless  speculation,  the 

plant  having  become  a  drug  on  the  market. 

1  ■*  *  * 

Bouquets  of  Wild  Flowers. — With  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  scholars  attending  Allington  School,  Allington,  Grantham, 
to  study  botany,  the  Rector  offered  four  prizes  for  bouquets 
of  wild  flowers.  Twenty-five  bouquets  were  sent  in,  and  m  the 
section  for  the  greatest  variety  Edwin  Agg  was  the  winner  wit  i 
46  different  species  in  fine  condition.  In  the  second  division 
the  plants  collected  had  to  be  named,  and  in  this  instance  the 
leading  award  was  secured  by  the  youngest  boy  in  the  schcoo  , 
Leonard  Wright,  aged  five  years. 
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Meeting  of  Crysanthemum  Growers. — For  some  years  past 
Mr.  Win.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire,  has  organised 
a  Crysanthemum  sliow  in  favour  of  the  early-flowering  varieties, 
and  this  he  has  again  renewed.  The  forthcoming  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  his  establishment  on  September  24th  next.  The 
tirst  class  is  intended  for  an  essay  on  the  “  Cultivation  of  the 
Early-flowering  Chrysanthemum,”  not  to  exceed  2,000  words.  A 
valuable  prize  is  offered  for  the  winning  essay.  Five  of  the 
classes  are  devoted  to  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  two 
for  early-flowering  Pompons,  three  for  floral  decorations,  and 
one  for  the  best  novelty  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  not 
in  commerce.  For  a  bunch  of  bloom  of  the  last  named  a  Gold. 
Medal  and  a  Silver  Medal  are  offered  for  the  first  and  second 
prizes  respectively. 

*  *  * 

Vegetable  Products  of  West  Ii  dies. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  Scientific  CorSmibtee,  on  the  28 tlx  June,  Sir  D.  Morris 
gave  an  interesting  acciunt  of  the  cultivation  and  introduction 
into  the  English  markets  of  new  fruits  now  being  raised.  Thus, 
the  Litchi  has  been  brought  fresh  from  Trinidad;  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  requires  alternations  of  bright  sunshine  and  water,  so  that 
its  success  depends  upon  artificial  irrigation  in  the  dry  season. 
Mangoes  can  now  be  also  imported  fresh,  as  well  as  much  im¬ 
proved  Pineapples  of  the  type  of  St.  Michael’s,  the  average  price 
being  4s.  Bananas,  usually  imported  from  Jamaica  and  Costa 
Rica"  are  now  received  from  Barbadoes.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
dwarf  species,  Musa  Cavendishi.  They  rea'iise  4s.  in  England,  the 
price  at  home  of  a  bunch  being  Is.  They  are  packed  in  paper 
and  cotton  wool,  with  the  soft  part  of  the  leaves.  The  ship’s'  hold 
being  well  ventilated,  the  moisture  evaporates,  and  the  fruit 
is  thus  kept  cool  and  fresh.  Immense  quantities  of  large  Onions 
are  also  grown  ;  £84,000  worth  were  sent  in  a  few  weeks  to  New 
York.  Cotton  is  also  again  being  cultivated,  the  Barbadoes 
realising  the  highest  prices. 

*  *  * 

Pears  Attacked  by  Midges. — At  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  on  the  28th  June,  Mr.  Saunders  reported,  as 
follows  upon  samples  received  from  Newtown  : — “  The  Pears  are 
attacked  by  the  ‘  Pear  midge  ’  (Diplosis  pyrivora),  or,  rather, 
by  its  grubs.  The  parent  insect,  which  is  a  small  two-winged 
fly,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossoms  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
open  for  it  to  be  able  to  do  so  ;  the  grubs  are  soon  hatched,  and 
at  once  make  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the  embryo  fruit,  which 
they  very  soon  destroy.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  way 
of  effectually  dealing  with  the  fly,  or  preventing  them  laying 
their  eggs  in  the  blossoms.  Trees  which  are  in  a  position  and 
of  a  size  that  the  fruit  can  be  easily  examined  should  be  care¬ 
fully  looked  over,  and  any  that  are  found  to  be  becoming  dis¬ 
torted,  or  showing  signs  of  the  cha.racteristic  black  markings, 
should  be  gathered  and  burnt ;  any  Pears  that  fall  prematurely 
should  also  be  collected  and  destroyed.  In  the  course  of  this 
month  the  ground  under  the  infested  trees  should  be  given  a 
good  dressing  of  kainit  (not  less  than  half  a  ton  to  the  acre)  ; 
this  will  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  grubs  which  have  left  the 
Pears  and  have  buried  themselves  in  the  soil  beneath  the  trees. 
Perhaps  a  more  certain  method  of  obtaining  the  same  end  is, 
during  the  winter,  when  there  is  not  much  work  to  be  done,  to 
remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  in.,  and  burn,  bury,  or  scatter 
it,  so  that  the  birds  can  pick  out  the  little  chrysalides  formed 
by  the  grubs  ;  fresh  earth  should  be  used  to  replace  that  which 
was  taken  away.” 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Selaginellas  as  Ferns. 

The  schedule  for  our  local  show  had  a  class  for  exotic  Ferns, 
and  as  I  had  a  large  plant  of  Selaginella  caesia  arborea  in  fine 
condition,  I  thought  it  could  safely  do  duty  for  a  Fern,  beinj' 
very  similar  in  many  ways.  Tire  judges  disqualified  the  exhibit 
Your  opinion  would  be  considered  a  great  favour.  (Selaginella.) 

Usually  there  are  separate!  classes  for  these  two  families  of 
plants  in  the  schedules  of  societies  and  in  that  case  it  would 


clearly  be  a  mistake  to  mix  two  kinds  in  one  class.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  use  a  Selaginella  in  a 
class  for  Ferns,  as  they  belong  to  a  perfectly  distinct  order  of 
plants.  For  instance,  we  might  give  you  a  similar  case  in  which 
Palms  might  be  aisked  for.  Now,  many  things  are  called  Palms 
which  are  not  Paknisi  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  a 
plant  that  is  very  similar  to  a  Palm,  and  named  Carludovica 
palmiata,  yet  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  put  this  plant  in  a 
class  when  Palms  were  asked  for.  Aspidistra  lurida  is  known 
as  the  Parlour  Palm,  and  though  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Palms  in  a  dwelling  room,  it  would  clearly  be  wrong  to 
exhibit  it  at  a  flower  show  as  a  Palm.  In  some  districts  the  term 
Lycopodium  is  used  in  the  schedule  when  Selaginellas  are 
wanted.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  yeans  ago  the  term  was 
applied  to  Selaginellas  generally,  and  is  merely  a  survival  of 
those  times,  as  Lycopodiums  &Te  really  little  grown  in  gardens, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  never  been  exhibited  for  competi¬ 
tion  at  flower  shows. 

Onions  not  Thriving. 

Last  spring  our  Onions  came  up  better  than  they  usually  do, 
and  made  fine  growth  for  a  time,  but  later  on  appeared  stunted, 
and  have  made  little  progress  since.  1  send  some  samples'  to 
see  if  you  can  say  what  is  the  matter.  The  treatment  was  the 
same  as  in  former  years.  (T.  C.  M.) 

The  Onions  have  been  affected  by  a  fungus  generally  termed 
Onion  mildew  (Peronolspo-ra  sehleideniana).  As.  this  fungus 
penetrates  the  interior  of  the  Onion  leaves,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  apply  any  remedy  that  would  be  effective  without 
killing  the  Onions  at  the  same  time.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
other  fungi,  either  a  damp  atmosphere  or  very  damp  soil  is 
liable  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  Onions  by  means  of 
this  fungus.  In  such  a  catee  it  would  be  well  to  select  ground 
that  is  not  constantly  damp.  At  the  same  time  you  should 
avoid  all  places  that  are  very  much  sheltered  by  walls  or  shaded 
and  sheltered  by  trees,  as  these  are  always  very  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Onions,  and  are  at  the  same  time  favourable 
to  the  growth  and  rapid  spread  of  the  fungus.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  now  is  to  destroy  those  Onions  which  are  badly 
attacked  and  .stunted.  If  you  had  observed  this  earlier  in  the 
season  at  the  outbreak  of  the  malady  you  might  have  been  able 
to  prevent  the  damage  by  carefully  digging  up  all  affected  plants 
and  bn  ruing  them  before  their  spores  got  scattered,  about  in  the 
atmosphere,  thereby  affecting  other  plants.  You  will  thus  see 
that  prevention  is  better  than  any  attempt-  at  remedy  in  this 
case  by  selecting  the  ground  and  situation. 

Potatos  on  the  Stem. 

Several  varieties  of  Potatos  here  have  behaved  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  this  season.  Many  of  them  have  produced  small 
green  tubers,  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  are,  of  course,  use¬ 
less.  Any  explanation  of  this  behaviour  would  be  gratefully 
received.  (W.  W.  D.) 

It  may  be  that  the  sets  were  too  shallowly  planted,  or  that 
you  did  not  earth  them  up  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Not  knowing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this,  of  course,  is  only  a  surmise. 
There  are,  however,  other  explanations,  and  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  such  behaviour  in  Potatos  is  due  to  isome  injury  or 
other  to  the  stems  below  ground.  They  may  have  been  injured 
by  the  wire  worm  or  other  insect  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
growth,  thus  causing  a  check  to  the  free  descent  of  sap  and 
manufactured  food  which  should  go  to.  -the  nourishment  of  the 
tubers  below  ground.  Under  tire  circumstances  it  will  rest  with 
you  as  to  which  of  these  is  likely  to  he  the  true  explanation,  and 
when  you  have  arrived  at  the  proper  conclusion  you  can  then 
endeavour  to  avoid  a  similar  occurrence  next  year. 

White  Insect  on  Beech. 

1  lie  trunk  of  a  fine  Beech  on  the  lawn  here  is  covered  with  a 

Vi-Cocoa  Makes  Men  Cheerful. 


The  work  of  Mr.  H.  Hockley,  of  5,  Lorrimore  Road,  Wal¬ 
worth,  London,  compelled  him  to  be  out  in  all  wind®  and 
weathers,  and  until  six  weeks  ago  he  used  to  get-  very  depressed 
a'nd  always  seemed  tired  and  weary.  Do  you  ever  have  such 
feelings?  If  so,  follow  Mr.  Hockley’s  advice.  He  says:  “A 
friend  of  mine  advised  me  to  try  Yu  Cocoa.  I  did  so,  and  since 
using  it  regularly  I  can  safely  say  I  feel  quite  another  man,  and 
am  always,  cheerful.” 

Merit  alone  is  what  is  claimed  for  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  and 
the  Proprietors  are  prepared  to  send  to  any  reader  who  names 
this  Journal,  a  dainty  sample  tin  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa, 
free,  and  post  paid,  upon  receipt  of  a  post  card  to  the  Head 
Office,  60,  B unhill  Row,  London.  E.C.  ;  or  you  can  purchase  a 
6d.  ^packet,  -or  9d.,  or  Is.  6d.  tin  from  any  grocer  cr  stores 
Vi-Cocoa  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  beverage  in  the  world 
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woolly-looking  insect,  something  like  the  American  Blight, 
but  whiter.  As  we  should  not  like  to  see  the  tree  crippled,  we 
should  like  to  know  how  the  insect  can  be  destroyed.  (R.  B.) 

The  insect  in  question  is  Cryptococcus  Fagi,  which  has  been 
very  troublesome  on  Beeches  this  year,  or  else  people  have 
been  giving  them  more  attention  than  formerly.  Being  of  the 
nature  of  a  scale  or  bug,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  means  of 
diluted  petroleum  or  paraffin  emulsion.  For  scale  insects  a 
stronger  solution  is  usually  employed  than  in  the  case  of  insects 
that  are  more  easily  killed,'  but  if  the  emulsion  is  properly 
made  there  will  be  no  danger  to  the  trees  by  thoroughly  spray¬ 
ing  the  trunks  of  the  same  with  it.  Dilute  one  part  of  the 
emulsion  with  nine  parts  of  clean  cold  water — rain-water  if 
possible. 

What  is  an  Amateur  1 

At  the  annual  flower  show  held  here  there  were  classes  for 
amateurs,  and  I  know  for  certain  that  several  of  the  winning 
exhibitors  have  a  gardener,  and  some  of  them  have  several. 
Should  not  an  amateur  be  restricted  to  those  who  do  their 
own  gardening  without  skilled  help?  (Fair  Play.) 

It  is  a  question  of  which  various  views  may  be  taken.  Some 
consider  that  all  people  are  amateurs  who  grow  the  flowers 
purely  for  the  love  of  them,  whether  they  employ  skilled  help 
or  otherwise.  In  such  cases  all  would  be  regarded  as  amateurs 
who  are  not  traders.  There  are  those  who  do  their  own  gar¬ 
dening,  and  would  be  amateurs  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  from  your  point  of  view  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  well-to-do  amateurs,  who  have  plenty  of  means  for 
getting  flowers,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  put  those  against 
cottagers,  for  instance,  who  usually  have  very  small  gardens, 
sometimes  scanty  means  for  getting  flowers  or  seeds,  and  often 
little  time  to  attend  to  their  gardens.  In  the  case  of  schedules 
it  would  be  well  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “  amateur,” 
so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  and  no  grumbling  on  the  part 
of  exhibitors.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  indicate 
them  by  such  terms  as  nurserymen,  amateurs  with  plenty  of 
help,  single-handed  gardeners,  amateurs  who  do  their  own  gar¬ 
dening,  and  cottagers. 


James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238,  and  97,  High  Holbein, 
London,  W.C. — Carter’s  Bulbs. 

Bobbie  and  Co.,  Florists  to  H.M.  the  King,  Rothesay. — 
Autumn  Catalogue. 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  Ca’thedral  Street,  Manchester. — Bulbs. 
Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — ‘Bulbs, 
Roses,  and  Flowering  Plants. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  F.R.H.S.,  H.M.C.A.B. — Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  Tuberous-rooted  Plants,  Strawberries,  and  Small  Fruits. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. — W.  W. — E.  D.  M. — F.  Catto. — E.  F. — 
A.  R.  D.— H.  J.  S.— A.  C.— Kelway  and  Son.— T.  B.— H.  B.— 
R.  N. — Ord. — F.  J.  H.— A.  L.— E.  M.  R.— Heather  Bell.— F.  R. 

- — F.  and  Y. — T.  B.  Byram. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — - 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Names  of  Plants. 


Signed 


(Ythan)  1,  Haemantlius  coccineus ;  2,  Piper  porphyro- 

phyllum ;  3,  Gymnogramme  schizophylla ;  4,  Gymnogramme 
calomel  anas  chrysaphylla. ;  5,  Pteris  cretioa,  Mayi  ;  6,  Abutilon 
Sawitzii. — (Veronica)  1,  Spiraea  Douglasii  ;  2,  Lythrum  Sali- 
ca-ria  ;  3,  Veronica  parviflora  angustifolia  ;  4,  Veronica  speciosa 
var.,  or  a  hybrid  ;  5,  Veronica  salicifolia  ;  6,  Veronica  speciosa 
imperial  is ;  7,  Veronica  Andersom  variegata ;  8,  Scrophularia 
aquatica  variegata ;  9,  Epilobium  hirsutum ;  10,  Saponaria 
officinalis  flore  pleno  ;  11,  Veronica.  Traversii.— (E.  J.)  1,  Lilium 
tigrinum  ;  2,  Veronica  virginica ;  3,  Coreopsis  grandiflora  ;  4, 
Tritonia  Pottsii ;  5,  Digitalis  amibigaa. — (A.  W.  Walker)  1, 
Crinum  longifolium  ;  2,  Kniphofia  aloides  ;  3,  Campanula  rhom- 
boidalis ;  4,  Clematis  Flammula ;  5,  Bocconia  cordata ;  6, 
Delphinium  garden  var. — (W.  B.  J.)  1,  Alisma  Plantago  ;  2, 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia  ;  3,  Butomus  umbellatus  ;  4,  Ly&ianachia 
vulgaris  ;  5,  Iris  laevigata  var.  ;  6,  Typha  angustifolia. — 

(F  R.)  1,  Libocedrus  decurrens  ;  2,  Cupressius  pisifera  plumoaa  ; 
3,  Abies  cephalonica  ;  4,  Cupressus  nutkatenfeis  ;  5,  Cryptomeria 
japoniea.  (J.  H.  F.)  1,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  ;  2,  Aster  cordifolius 
elegans. ;  3,  Horminum  pyrenaicum. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. — Catalogue  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.  ;  a’lso  Catalogue  of  Border,  'Tree,  and 
Malmaison  Carnations,  Pinks,  Cloves,  etc. 

H.  N.  Ellison,  F.R.H.S.,  3  and  3a,  Bull  Street,  West  Brom¬ 
wich. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs  on  Approval. 

Webb  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge. — Bulb  Catalogue. 


Address . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTr  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pa'l  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Flowery  Railway  Banks. 

Thosie  who  are  in  any  way  interested  witn 
ie  wild  flowers  of  their  own.  or  any  other 
>untry  must  have  no  doubt  noticed  the  ex- 
emely  flowery  character  of  the  railway 


banks  in  many  places  while  they  were  being 
whirled  along  the  iron  highway.  Mr. 
Willard  N.  Clute,  the  editor  of  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Botanist,”  ha®  been  amusing  himself  in 
this  way  while  passing  over  a  great  stretch 
of  country  in!  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
While  passing  through  the  various  geological 
formations  he  could  not  help  noticing  and 
admiring  the  variety  amongst  plants  or  the 
profusion  of  some  one  or  other  species  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  portion  of  the  line,  while  the 
banks  would  suddenly  give  place  to  quite 
another  kind  of  flower,  owing  to  the  change 
of  the  nature  of  the  soils  passed  through  by 
the  traveller.  He  thinks  ’that  the  railways 
do  more  to  preserve  the  native  flora  than  all 
the  plant  societies  put  together.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  are 
neither  ploughed,  cultivated,  nor  grazed. 
He  bewails  the  fact  that  the  British  custom 
is.  to  prevent  trespassers  on  the  right  of  way. 
We  think,  however,  even  if  if  were  practic¬ 
able,  if  the  public  were  allowed  to  stray 
along  the  railway  banks',  Hie  flowers  near  all 
populous  centres  would  soon  become  as 
scanty  as  by  the  public  highways.  The  fact 
that  such  pieces  of  ground  are  not  cultivated 
does  more  to  render  them  a.  sort  of  refuge  to 
the  native  plants,  than  all  the  other  causes 
put  together,  that  is  provided  such  railway 
banks  are  ait.  some  little  distance  from  large 
towns.  The  very  fact  of  land  being  culti¬ 
vated  not  only  destroys  all  perennial  and 
shrubby  vegetation,  but.  it.  alters  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  often  making  it  unsuitable 
for  anything  except  the  mere  weeds  of  culti¬ 
vation.  We  perfectly  agree  with  him,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  railway  banks  are  a.  refuge  for 
many  of  the  more  interesting  of  our  wild 
flowers,  as  they  would  be  no  doubt  in 
America.  Many  plants,  such  as  Willows, 
Roses,  Linaria.  vulgaris,  and  many  other 
beautiful  and  interesting  subjects  are 
enabled  to  creep  almost  into  the  centre  of 
London  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  rail¬ 
way  banks.  Mr.  Clute  mentions  somei  plants 
which  are  British  as  well  as  American.  We 
may  state  also  that  Oenothera,  biennis,  the 
common  Evening  Primrose,  which  is  a,  native 
of  America,  has,  escaped  from  very  many  gar¬ 
dens  in  this  country  and  again  tasted  the 
sweets  of  liberty  along  the  railway  banks. 
Other  exotic  flowers,  including  Antirrhinum 
majus  and  Campanula.  Media,  have  also  in 
some  places,  found  a.  refuge  along  the  railway 
banks,  especially  in  cuttings  where  the 
chalky  soil  is  favourable  to  them  and  not  so 
much  over-run  by  native  vegetation.  Some 
of  the  plants  which  Mr.  Clute  mentions  are 
Ranunculus  acris,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanr 
themum,  Convolvulus'  sepium,  and  Galium 
boreale,  all  of  which  are  British. 


White  Heather  in  London. 

For  many  years  past  it  ha®  been  quite  a 
common  occurrence  for  White  Heather,  in 


the  form  of  buttonholes,  to  be  sold  on  the 
streets  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and 
possibly  elsewhere  in,  the  North.  White 
Heather  has  now  reached  London,  where  it 
is  also  made  up  in  the  form  of  button-holes 
and  bouquets.  One  of  our  daily  contem¬ 
poraries  says  that,  a  profitable  trade  is  being 
carried  on  by  gathering  the  Heather  on 
thei  moors  and  sending  it  'to  Coveut  Garden. 
That  may  apply  to  tire  ordinary  rurple 
Heather,  but  certainly  would  not  apply  to 
White  Heather,  which  is  not  sufficiently  plen¬ 
tiful  in  a  wild  state  anywhere  toi  supply  the 
needs  of  an  industry  even,  though  small.  The 
finding  of  White  Heather  is  .comparatively 
rare  and  uncertain,  and  we  believe  that  white 
varieties  of  three  of  the  more  common  British 
Healths  at  least  would  just  be  as  common,  in 
Com  wall  as  on  the  Northern  moors.  We 
'have  seen  specimens  in-  London  described  as 
real  wild  White  Heather,  but  it,  had-  the  as¬ 
pect  of  some  well-known  varieties  cultivated 
with  great  success  in  several  nurseries  of  the 
north.  Noi  doubt  they  occurred  in  a  wild 
state  at  one  'time,  but  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  cultivation  and  propagated. 


Lord  Tullibardine’s  Button¬ 
hole  Rose. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Blair¬ 
gowrie  and  Rattray  Flower  Show  Lord  Tulli- 
bardine  told  his  audience  a  story  about  the 
finding  of  a  Rose  in  the  Soudan.  He  remem¬ 
bered,  when  trudging  along  the  sands  in 
Egypt  one  day,  after  nine  months  during 
which  time  he  had  not  seen  a,  blade  of  grass, 
that  ha  suddenly  came  upon  an  English  Rose. 
This  occurred  while  he  was  going  over  from 
Omdunnan  to  Khartoum.  This  raised  his 
spirits  .immensely,  and  lie  could  not  refrain 
from  plucking  the  Rose  and  putting  it  in 
his  button-hole.  Later  on  he  learned  that 
this  Rose  'had  been  planted  within  a  yard 
of  the  spot  where  General  Gordon  was  killed. 
Still  further  excited  on  learning  this  fact,  he 
dug  up  the  Rose  and  attempted  to  bring  it 
home  to  bis  Perthshire  estate',  but,  alasd  it 
died  on  the  way.  Hoot  awa,’,  Tullibardine ! 
After  this  experience  his  Lordship  should 
make  amends  by  sending  a  Large  consign¬ 
ment  of  Roses,  so  that  the  desert,  after  all 
would  be  made  “  to  blossom  as  the  Rose,” 
•and  thus  profit  from  the  incident.  Most 
people,  'on  meeting  with  flowers  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  most,  likely  to  pluck 
them,  but  surely  the  plant  might  have  been 
left  to  blossom  where  it  had  thus'  become 
established.  A  little  reflection,  surely,  should 
have  prompted  his  Lordship  to  have  taken  a 
pot  specimen  there,  and  had  it  budded  with 
Gordon’s  Rose'.  There  is  a  specimen  of  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  Rose  in  Kew  Gardens,  but-  our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  only  a  part,  of  the  Rose  wa,s 
taken,  possibly  only  a  graft  or  bud,  and  that, 
the  original  bush  was  left-  where  it  grew. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Cochliodas. — There  are  few  more  attractive  Orchids  of 
miniature  structure  than  the  C'ochliodas,  and  where  their  re¬ 
quirements!  are  afforded  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  their 
successful  cultivation.  Of  course,  preference  must  be  given 
to  C.  noetzliana  as  the  premier  species  of  the  genus,  and  since 
the  hybrid  Odontioda  appeared  it  has  been  very  much  in 
demand  by  hybridists  for  hybridisation  purposes ;  and  there 
can  be  no1  doubt,  judging  from  the  remarkable  characteristics 
displayed  in  the  hybrid  exhibited  at  the  last  Temple  Show, 
there  remains  great  possibilities  for  future  developments  in 
the  possible  crosses  obtainable  from  its  influences  as  one  of 
the  parents,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  fail  to  produce  many  more 
striking  seedlings  in  the  near  future.  Many  of  our  Conti¬ 
nental  growersi  succeed  in  the  satisfactory  cultivation  of  this 
species  by  growing  it  in  pots  or  shallow  pans,  using  as  a  com¬ 
post  finely-broken  charcoal  and  fine  silver-sand,  with  about 
an  inch  of  chopped  sphagnum  on  the  surface  of  the  compost. 
Where  all  efforts  have  failed,  I  would  advise  my  readers  to  try 
some  of  the  plants  in  this  simple  method  of  potting,  giving 
similar  cultural  conditions  as  that  afforded  the  0 don t-ogl os- 
sums. 

We  find  no  difficulty  with  them,  and  they  do  well  in  a 
mixture  of  one-third  each  of  peat,  leaf-soil  and  chopped  sphag¬ 
num,  adding  a  liberal  amount  of  rough  sand  or  broken,  crocks. 
The  plants  emit  their  roots  from  the  base  of  'the  newly- 
developing  growth,  just  at  the  period  when  the  new  piseudo- 
bulb  begins  to  form,  which  is  usually  about  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  third  week  in  September.  Any  potting  re- 
quirements  that  may  be  necessary  are  best  done  about  the 
period  above  mentioned.  The:  compost  and  the  surfacing 
moss  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm  about  the  base  of  the 
plant.  Water  with  soft  rain-water,  wetting  the  compost 
through  as,  soon  as  repotting  isi  completed  ;  only  sufficient  will 
afterwards  be  necessary  to  retain  the  sphagnum  moss  in,  a 
growing  state.  The  period  of  actual  rest  is  immediately  after 
the  flowers  have  expanded,  and  the  plants  may  be  retained  in 
a  slightly  drier  state  at  the  roots  for  two-  or  three  weeks  after 
the  flowerscape  has  become  expanded. 

C.  vulcanica  and  its  variety  grandiftora,  are  worthy  of  every 
consideration.  Their  long  racemes  of  rosy-scarlet  flowers  are 
always  attractive  and  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  C.  rosea, 
is  much  smaller  in,  the  flowers  and  has  not  the  robust  con¬ 
stitution  possessed  by  C.  vulcanica.  Both  of  these  species  and 
the  variety  do  satisfactorily  when  grown  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  that  recommended  for  the  Odontoglossums. 

Odontoglosismn  Rossi  i  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  winter  and  early  spring-flowering  Orchids.  Being  of 
miniature  structure,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  cultivation 
in  shallow  pans  or  baskets,  so  that  it  may  be  suspended  near 
the  roof-glass,  a  position  that  not  only  suits  the  cultural  re¬ 
quirements'  of  the  plants’,  but  it  also  enables,  them  to  display 
their  flowers  to  the  best-  advantage.  It  is  a  specie®  that  does; 
not  necessitate  annual  repotting,  _  and  unless  the  potting  com¬ 
post  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay  or  has  become  close  and 
sour,  resurfacing  -with  new  moss  generally  affords  all  that  is 
necessary  in  alternate  years.  The  present  is  a  good  season  to 
attend  to  any  repotting  requirements  necessary.  The  compost 
mentioned  ab  ove  we  find  suits  them  admirably.  Liberal  water 
is  required  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  a,  cool  shady 
side  of  the  house  given,  through  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 

H.  J. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Late-flowering  Phloxes. — This  section  of  the  herbaceous 
Phloxes  now  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  classes  of  hardy 
perennials,  and  during  recent  years  the  family  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  that  they  are  now  indispensable  for  border 
decoration.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September,  when  the  majority  of  summer-flowering  per¬ 
ennials  are  past  their  best,  and  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc., 
hake  not  commenced  to  bloom,  the  Phloxes  are  in  full  flower 
and  make  a  brilliant  display  of  bloom  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  plants.  They  are  also  invaluable!  for  bedding,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  much  more  largely  used  in,  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  best  result®  being  obtained  by  using  the  colours 
separately.  The  best  soil  for  their  culture  is  a  good  deep 
loam,  and  before  planting  it  should  be  thoroughly  trenched. 
This  is:  best  done  during  the  winter  months,  so  that  the  frost 
and  winds  can  sweeten  it,  and  plenty  of  good  rotten,  manure 
should  be  incorporated,  a®  Phloxes  respond  well  to  liberal 
feeding.  The  surface  should  be  left  in  a  rough  state  until 
spring,  when  it,  will  fake  down,  finely  for  planting.  This  can 
be  done  at  any  time  during  April,  and  throughout  the  growing 
season  copious  supplies  of  water,  both  clear  and  in  a  liquid 
manure  state,  should  be  given,  as  they  enjoy  plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  root®. 

Propagation  can  be  performed  by  several  methods,  the  most 
simple  being  by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring, 
and  on  heavy  soils  the  spring  is  to  be  preferred.  Increasing 
by  cuttings,  is  also  an  excellent  way,  and  may  be  done  after 
the  stems  have  finished  flowering,  or  when,  young  growth  com¬ 
mences  during  March  or  April.  These  should  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  firmly  ini  small  pots  in  a  fairly  light,  porous 
compost.  Place  in,  ai  slightly  heated  pit  until  rooted,  after 
which  winter  in  a  cold  frame  if  taken  during  autumn.  Those 
inserted  in,  spring  should  be  rooted  in  the  same  way,  and 
planted  out  when  thoroughly  hardened,  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
away  on  one:  stem  a  tine  panicle  of  flower  will  result.  Another 
method  is  to  divide  up  the  thicker  roots  into  short  lengths  and 
place  in:  small  pot®,  keeping  warm  until  they  have  commenced 
to  grow.  Propagation  by  seed  is  a,  very  interesting  way,  and 
desirable  fresh  colours!  can,  be  obtained  by  so  doing.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  new  year  in  heat  and  potted 
or  pricked  off  into  boxes!  when  large  enough  to  handle,  tho¬ 
roughly  hardening  before  planting  out,  which  can,  be  done  on 
a  spare  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  position  about  1  ft.  apart 
all  ways.  Any  new  forms  worth  saving  can  then  be  easily 
selected. 

Varieties. — There  is  now  such  a  host  of  these  that  anyone 
wishing  toi  select  the  veiy  best  would  be  somewhat  perplexed 
unless  they  were  able  to  see  the  plants  beforehand  ;  and  a, si  we 
have  grown  these  somewhat,  largely  for  several  years,  I  think 
the  following  varieties  will  he  found  among  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  :  Eclaireur,  James  Hamilton,  Helene  Vacaresco,  a  very 
large  new  whit# and  probably  the  best  of  this  colour.  It  is  of 
medium  height,  carrying  an  enormous  head  of  flower,  and  no 
Phlox  surpasses  it,  for  border  decoration.  Others  are  Prosper 
Henry,  E.  Boissier,  Aglae  Adanson,  Pantheon,  Et-oile  de  Lyon, 
Etna,,  and  C'oquelicot,  the  two  latter  being  hue  orange- scarlet 
shades;  the  latter  is  the  most  brilliant  colour,  but  the  former 
has  the  better  constitution.  Jos.  Gerbaux,  Paul  Kruger  (beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  foliage),  Tapis  Blanc,  Renommee,  Roger 
Marx,  Mis®  Pemberton,  Epopee,  Daniel  La, sueur,  TV.  Charcot, 
and  Co>eiur  de  Lyon,  are  all  excellent,  varieties,  for  the  mixed 
border,  but  for  grouping  or  massing  in.  large  beds  such  fine 
old  varieties  as  Virgo  Marie  and  Pluton  can  be  used  with 
equally  good  results;. 

Bulb  Planting. — Front  now  until  late  in  the  autumn  this 
work  can  be  proceeded  with,  and  will  include  s-uch  bulbs  as 
Narcissus,  English  and  Spanish  Iris,  Snowdrop®,  Aconites,  etc. 
The  Scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone  fulgens)  should  be  planted 
at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  so  that  the  flowering  season 
is  prolonged.  On  heavy,  retentive  soils  it  is  well  to  take  a 
little  extra  trouble  with  these  beautiful  spring  flowers,  and  u 
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it  is  necessary,  time  will  be  well  spent  in  removing  the  old 
soil  and  planting  in  that  of  a  more  genial  nature. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Apricots  — Now  the  fruits  are  cleared,  remove  all  sub- 
laterals,  stop'  any  extra  strong  shoot,  or  cut  it  away  altogether, 
if  it  is  not  required,  it  being  better  to;  do  it  now  than  at  the 
winter  pruning,  and  then  give  the  trees  a  thorough  washing 
with  the  garden  engine,  watering  the  border  if  any  way  dry. 
Take  note  of  any  young  trees  that  are  making  too  much  strong 
wood,  soi  that  they  can;  be  operated  on  next,  month  by  root- 
pruning  or  entire  transplanting,  which  is  best  for  vigorous 
trees  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  being  budded. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  varieties,  such  as  Hale’s 
Early,  Amsden  June  and  Alexander  Peaches,  coupled  with 
that  most  excellent  Nectarine,  Early  Rivers;,  cleared  of  their 
crop  should  be  gone  over,  cutting  out-  any  shoots  not  required 
for  next  year’s  fruiting,  thus,  giving  the  remaining  branches 
the  necessary  light  and  sunshine  to  ripe.ni  them,  and  thoroughly 
engine  or  syringei  the  trees,  using  an  insecticide  if  need  be, 
although  the  trees  here  have  kept  remarkably  clean  this 
summer.  Fasten  back  any  shoots  that  are  shading  the  fruit 
of  the  main  crop  varieties,  discontinuing  the  overhead  washing 
asi  the  fruit,  ripens,  and  expose  the  late  sorts,  to.  the  sun,  oi 
colour  will  be  deficient  and  flavour  wanting.  These  late  varie¬ 
ties,  too,  should  have  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  water 
now  to  help  swell  the  fruit  up  before  they  reach  the  ripening 
period.  Young  trees  usually  grow  too.  strong  and  do.  not  need 
any  assistance  in  this,  way ;  neither  do.  tree®  carrying  but  few 
fruits,  assuming,  of  course.,  that  such  trees,  are  in  good  health 
and  making  free  growth.  Birds,  also,  squirrels,  are  sometimes 
troublesome  among  ripening  fruits,  when  netting  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  endeavour  to  shoot  the  latter,  as  they  soon  strip 
a.  tree.  The  early  removal  of  sub-laterals  applies  here  as  in 
the 'case  of  Apricots,  and  while  dwelling  on  the  subject  it 
may  not.  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  Plums,  Apples  and  Pears 
require  the  same  attention,  where  early  summer  pruning  was 
practised  as  advocated  in  a  previous  calendar,  cutting  them 
at  the  first  or  second  leaf  from  their  origin. 

Wine  Berry,  commonly  known  under  this;  name,  though  its. 
botanical  name  is  Rubus  phoenicolasdus,  is  a  useful  fruit  for 
preserving,  and  comes  into  use  during  tliei  month  of  August.. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  are  cleared,  cut  away  the  old  fruiting 
canes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Raspberry,  and  as  the  growths  are 
very  vigorous1,  do;  not  crowd  them,  but.  allow  ample  space  fo.i 
development.  This,  plant  is  useful  for  covering  trellis  work 
or  high  buildings  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  and  is.  both 
ornamental  and  remunerative,  its  bright  red  canes  being  quite 
conspicuous  as  a  decorating  plant,  and  appears  to1  enjoy  rather 
a  moist  position,  but  not  too  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Logan  Berry. — This  is  another  good  fruit  either  for  jam 
or  tarts,  and  is  said  to.  be  a  cross  between  a  Blackberry  and  a 
Raspberry.  Its  fruits  are  very  fine.,  and  when  perfectly  ripe 
may  he  used  for  dessert.  It  is  much  earlier  than  the'  fore¬ 
going,  being  ripe  towards  the  middle'  of  July,  which  makes  if 
a  valuable  fruit.  This  is  also  a,  strong  grower,  and  should 
receive  similar  treatment  now  as1  advocated  for  the.  Raspberry 
and  Wine  Kerry. 

Mulberries. — An  ancient  fruit,  but  on  no.  account  to.  be 
despised  for-  jam  or  jelly  making,  and  the  fruits  are  about 
rioht  now  for  the  purpose.  Tire  trees  are  best  when,  planted 
on  grassland,  so  that  when  the  fruit  falls  it  is  kept  clean  and 
can  he  gathered  up  once  or  twice  daily  ;  hut  if  the  biids  tackle 
them,  a.s.  they  generally  doi  here,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to.  gatliei 
them’ in  bulk.  Owing  to  the  frequent  rains  the  past  month  or 
so  the  individual  fruits  a, re  very  fine  this  season,  and  should 
make  good  jelly. 

Strawberry-Raspberry.  -Opinions,  vary  respecting  this 
fruit,  some  saying  it  is  a,  valuable  introduction,  while  others 


say  it  is  no  good ;  but  as  it  is  a  novelty  we  had  better  give 
it.  a.  further  trial 'before  condemning  it.  Bearing  similar  to 
the  autumn  fruiting  Raspberry  on  canes  made  during  summer, 
the  old  growths  require  to.  be  cut,  to  the  ground  in  February, 
and  the  new  ones,  freely  thinned  out  when  it  can  be  seen  which 
are  the  most  promising  to  leave.  James  Mayne. 

Bictou,  Devonshire. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Autumn-flowering  bulbous  or  cormous  plants,  with  a  few 
well-known  exceptions,  are  not  so.  largely  used  in  and  about, 
o.ur  gardens  .a.s  they  might  be;  there  are,  however,  seveial 
very  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  Crocuses,  Colchicums, 
and  Cyclamens  which  will  succeed  admirably  in  sheltered 
placets.  Planted  on  grassy  mounds  in  sunny  positions,  the 
Colchicums  are  lovely  as;  they  unfold  their  flowers  in  the  sunny 
days  of  autumn.  The.  ordinary  C.  autumnal©  is  admirable  for 
naturalising  in.  this  way,  while  the  largenflowered  C.  speoiosum, 
of  a  similar  rosy-purple  colour,  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of 
the  genus. 

C.  Parkinsoni  is  also  a,  pretty  and  interesting  species  with 
light  purple  flowers  quaintly  chequered  and  appearing  ini  Sep¬ 
tember.  These  Colchicums  are  often  called  autumn  Crocuses, 
but  there  are  true  Crocuses  which  flower  in  autumn.  One;  of 
the  prettiest  is  Crocus  speciosus',  with  lovely  blue  flowers,  the 
beauty  of  whjcli  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the;  brilliant  oranget- 
coloured  stigma. 

C.  pulchellus  is  another  autumn-flowering  species,  the 
flowers  appearing  from  September  onwards  ;  of  a  pretty  lilac 
colour,  this  specie®  is  worthy  of  notice  by  intending  planters. 
C.  nudiflorus;  is  a  pretty  species,  with  .bluish-purple  flower-si, 
and  generally  a  good  doer  ;  the  flowers'  are  produced  in  late 
autumn.  Various  other  specie®  and  varieties  are  to  be  had, 
particularly  by  those  who  can  select  sheltered  spots  for  ten¬ 
derer  varieties;. 

The  autumn-flowering  Cyclamens  may  be  planted  in  shel¬ 
tered  positions;  on,  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  in  half -shady 
woodland  places,  or  among  hardy  Ferns,  where  their  pretty 
flowers  appear  to  much  advantage. 

Cyclamen  neapolitanum  is;  a  useful  species.  The  pink  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers  appearing  towards;  the  end  of  August  aie 
generally  admired. 

C.  hederaefolium  has  flowers  of  a  reddish-purple  colour,  and 
is  generally  a  free-blooming  species  ;  the  leaves  also  present 
an  additional  attraction,  being  variously  and  prettily  marked, 
and  appear  mostly  after  the  flowers  are  over. 

The  conns  of  all  the  above  plants  should  be  planted  when, 
at  rest,  towards  the  end  of  July  and  early  August  being  a  good 
time,  though  some  of  the  later-flowering  kinds;  may  be  planted 
later.  When  the  eye  wearies  with  the  gorgeous  glare  of  the 
usual  summer  bedding,  one  can  look  with  pleasure  on  the  sweet 
flowers  of  Crocus  or  Coilchioum  in  the  grass,  and  Cyclamen  in 
the  woodland. 

Galtonia  candicans. — This  well-known  bulbous  plant  is;  now 
making  a,  fine  show  and  deserves  to  be  largely  used,  as  in.  well- 
drained  soil  it  will  continue  to,  come  up1  annually  for  many 
years.  Where  it  is  desired  t;o,  have  a  good  mass  of  white  in 
the  garden,  G.  candicans  is  a,  good  plant,  to  use,  while  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  of  the  fine  red  forms  of  Gladioli  a  pretty  effect 
is  produced. 

Asi  noted  in,  an  earlier  issue,  there  is.  considerable  evidence 
that  Verbenas  are  again  coming1  into,  favour  as,  bedding  plants, 
and  this  impression,  was  confirmed  recently  by  a  visit  to  a 
nursery  where  a  stock  of  plants  in  pots  is  being  held  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  propagation.  Seeds1  afford  a  quick  means  of  raising 
a  large  quantity,  but  cuttings;  from  seedlings,  of  approved 
colour,  will  afford  good  plant®  for  next  year.  B.  W.  J. 
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On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Sweet  Peas  from  Wem. 

It  is  now  late  in  the  season  for  Sweet  Peas,  in  the  south  of 
England  at  least,  but,  a  splendid  collection;  of  out  flowers 
reached  us  from  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  on  23rd  ult. 
It  includes  some  of  the  finest  of  his  recent  acquisitions,  and  a, 
few  of  the  newer  ones  raised  by  others.  While  digging  into  the 
box,  one  of  the  first  to  attract  our  attention  was  Scarlet  Gem, 
noted  for  the  brilliant  hue  of  its  flowers,,  and  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a®  near  scarlet  as  any  that  ha.ve  yet  been,  raised.  The 
brilliant  crimson  King  Edward  VII.  was  also  in,  splendid  form, 
with  flowers,  if  anything,  a,  trifle  larger  than:  those  of  Scarlet 
Gem.  Salopian  still  remains  one  of  the  most  popular  crimson, 
varieties  we  have,  and  the  flowers  were  remarkably  fresh. 

Coecinea  wa,s  first  named  on  the  assumption  that  the  flowers 
were  scarlet,  but,  they  are  more  properly  described  a®  cerise, 
and  certainly  unique  of  their  kind.  Gorgeous  is  one  of  the 
finest  amongst  the  orange  shades,,  but  the  new  Henry  Eckford 
is  certainly  finer.  Miss  Willmott  is:  several  shades:  paler,  but, 
the  flowers  certainly  are  of'  magnificent  size.  Lord  Rosebery 
is  another  grand  form  with  rich  rose  flowers.  Prince  of  Wales 
is  also:  a  popular  variety  allied  to  the  last,  but  of  decidedly 
a  different  shade. 

The  richest  and  most  handsome  of  the  blue  varieties  was 
Countess,  Cadogan.  Navy  Blue  is  generally  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  list  for  a,  blue  variety,  but,  there  are  difference®  of 
opinion  owing  to,  the  brighter  hue  of  the  wings:  of  Countess 
Cadogan  when,  in  good  form.  The  lightest  of  the  varieties 
sent,  us,  and  in  our  opinion  the,  finest,  of  the  lavender  shades 
was  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  which  is:  usually  very  constant  to 
colour  and  possesses  a,  wonderfully  broad  standard  scarcely 
at  all  notched. 

Quite  of  another  type  was  the  rich  bronzy-maroon  Black 
Knight,  which  was  in  remarkably  fine  form  with  gloissy  and 
metallic-looking  standards.  We  pass  several  shades,  before 
coming  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  which  has  a,  very  dark 
purple  standard  and  much  paler  wings:  and  all  in  good  form. 
The  new  Mrs:.  Walter  Wright  has,  something  to,  recommend  it 
in  the,  soft  mauve-purple  standard,  and  the  still  paler  lavender- 
purple  wings.  It  is  a,  new  variety  which  has,  quickly  risen  in 
popularity  amongst  cultivators',  and  very  frequent  on  ex¬ 
hibition  tables. 

In,  our  estimation1,  Prima  Donna  still  remains  a,  very  choice 
and  delicate  variety  amongst  the  pinks,  and  will  long  be 
received  with  favour. 

Two,  very  cl i arming  bioolor®  were  sent  us  in  the  collection:, 
including  the  well-known  Triumph,  with  large  flowers-  of  a 
rich  orange-cerise  on  the  standard,  and  much  paler,  almost 
blush-coloured,  wings.  Altogether  different  was-  Jeannie 
Gordon,  with  a  much  paler  standard,  netted  with  rose  and 
shaded  with  orange  in  the  earlier  stages.  The  wings,  may  be 
described  as,  a,  creamy-buff,  more  or  less  tinted  with  blush, 
especially  on  the  edges.  The  large  rounded  standard  is  almost 
without,  a  notch.  It  is:  very  popular  on  exhibition  stands. 

More  handsome  is  the  new  variety  Janet  Scott,  with  soft 
rosy-pink  standards,  tinted  with  salmon  in  the  half-open  state. 
Countess  Spencer  had  flowers  of  handsome  size,  but,  somewhat 
paler  than  earlier  in  the'  season,.  The  wavy  standard  is  several 
shades,  darker  than,  the  delicate  pink  wings.  Lovely  still  re¬ 
mains  a,  veiy  handsome  variety  with  a  rounded  standard,  but 
is  several  shades  paler  than:  Countess:  Spencer.  The  flowers 
of  Mrs.  Knight  Smith  were  practically  as  large  as-  those  of 
Countess  Spencer,  and  notable  for  the  beautiful  pink  hue  of 
the  back  of  the  standard  and  the  paler  face  of  the  same,  which 
is  almost  uniform  in!  hue  with  the  wings. 

Dainty  might  very  well  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the 
Picotee  edge  varieties,  as  the-  creamy-white  flowers  are  tinted 
with  rosy-pink  on  the  back  of  the,  standard,  and  usually  dei- 
cidedly  marked  all  round  the  edge  with  this  hue.  The  wings 
are  paler,  and  the  edges  likewise.  Lottie  Eckford  was  the  o-nly 
blue-edged  variety  sent  us,  and  was  veiy  dainty  in  form. 


Amongst  striped  varieties  sent  us,  America  stood  out  as  the 
most  distinct,  on  account  of  the  rich  crimson  scarlet  on  the 
back  of  the  standard,  and  the  rich  markings  generally.  The 
palest  of  the  striped  varieties  was  Aurora,  and  the  nose  mark¬ 
ings  on  a  white  ground  were  both  distinct  and  pleasing. 
Altogether  different  was  Jessie  Cuthbertson,  a  beautiful  striped 
variety  flaked  with  red  and  purple  on  a  creamy  ground,  having 
a  more  or  less  decided  yellow  tint  while  still  in  the  bud  state. 
It  pretty  frequently  appears  in  stands  of  striped  Sweet  Peas. 

Several  lovely  fancy  varieties  were  sent  us,  including  Agnes 
Johnston,  having  -a  salmon-pink,  standard  and  cream  wings 
more  or  less  tinted  with  salmon,,  especially  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  flowers.  It  is-  a  new  variety,  and  ha®  rapidly 
come  to  the  front.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Grade  Green¬ 
wood,  which  has  generally  paler  flowers,  less  decidedly  tinted 
with  salmon  as,  a  rule,  and  displaying  differences  between  the 
standard  and  the1  wings,  but  judging  from  the  flowers  sent  us 
the  standard  is  sometimes  decidedly  of  a  deeper  shade.  Another 
lovely  new  variety  was-  M.  of  Cholmondeley,  having  a  very 
large  istandard  without  a  notch,  and  consisting  of  a,  subtle 
blend  of  salmon  and  apricot.  The  wings  are  also  of  a  soft 
apricot,  and  the  white  flower  isi  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
previous  two.  The  rosy-salmon  blotch  characteristic  of  Lottie 
Hutchins  was-  greatly  faded  with  the  end  of  the  season,  leaving 
the  flowers,  almost  fit  to  place  amongst  the  yellow  and  buff 
shades. 

The  yellow  varieties,  were  well  represented  in  Sue  Earl,  a 
new  variety  having  large  flowers,  well  rounded  standards,  and 
of  a,  pale  creamy-apricot  or  yellow  hue  tinted  with  a  subtle 
shade  of  lavender  on,  the  back  of  the  standard.  Another  yellow 
that  pleased  us  was  Golden  Rose,  having  a  flush  of  rose  on 
the  back  of  the  large  rounded  standard.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
Kenyon,  is:  one  of  the:  most  popular  of  the  yellow  varieties  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  well  rounded  standard, 
the  persistency  of  the  colour,  and  the  long  stalks  to  the  flower. 
It  is  very  popular  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Amongst  the  white  varieties,  Dorothy  Eckford  now  easily 
takes  the  first  place  by  reason  of  the  large  size  and  pure,  white 
colour  of  the  flowers:  when:  fully  expanded.  Like  the  rest  of 
it®  kind,  however,  it,  has  buds  that  are  distinctly  tinted  with 
yellow,  this  shade  completely  disappearing  as  the  flower  be¬ 
comes  fully  expanded.  Next  in  point  of  merit-  amongst  white 
varieties  sent  was  S-a-die  Burpee,  whose  flowers  were  pure  white 
in  the  expanded  stage,  but  distinctly  smaller  than  those  of 
Dorothy  Eckford.  Blanche  Burpee  is,  still  a  white  variety  to- 
be  reckoned  upon  on  account  of  the  less 'hooded  character  of 
the  standard  and  the  almost,  complete  absence  of  a  notch.  The 
three  whites  are  certainly  veiy  fine  of  their  class  by  reason  of 
the  advanced  and  refined  character  of  their  flowers. 

The  flowers  were  delightfully  fragrant  when  taken  from  the 
b-o-x,  and  considering  the  advanced  period  of  the  year  we  were 
quite  surprised  to  find  flowers  with  such  long  stalks.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  measured  12  in',  or  14  in.  in  length. 


Alstroemeria  revoluta. 

Although  the  above  has  been  known  to  botanists  for  many 
years,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  to  this,  country 
until  recently  in  the  live  state.  About  the  beginning  of  July 
it  flowered  in  a  border  at  Kew,  where  it  had  been  received  from 
Chili  in,  1902.  The  stems  grow  from  12  in,,  to,  16  in.  in, 
height,,  and  terminate  in  a  loose  panicle  of  flowers,  branching  in 
tern, ate-  fashion— that  is,  each  stem  divides  into  three.  These 
stems  are  furnished  with  lanceolate,  twisted  and  wavy  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  bright  orange,  with  purple  tips  to  the  segments, 
and  the  two  upper  one®  are  beautifully  lined  or  feathered  with 
crimson.  The  general  features  of  the  plant  are  similar  to  those 
of  A.  pulchella,  and  A.  haemiantha,  though  the  flowers  and  their 
general  appearance,  when  ,seeni  in  the  live  state,  are  distinct. 
The  bulb®  had  been  planted!  at,  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  an 
eastern  aspect,  and  beyond  this  shelter  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  special  attention. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Ononis  rotundifolia. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Rest  Harrow  which  we  have  seen,  in 
gardens  or  in  a  wild  state,  no  one  can  be  considered  neater  or 
prettier  than  that  which  we  illustrate.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  as  far  as  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  or  have  seen  it  grown  by  others.  Although  always 
grown  amongst  herbaceous  or  rock  plants  it,  is  inclined  to  be 
shrubby,  but  never  exceeds  12  in.  or  18  in.  in  height,  so  that 
it  may  be  accommodated  even  in  collections  where  the  space 
is  somewhat  limited. 

Rest  Harrows  usually  grow  in  rather  dry  places,  such  as 
hedge-banks,  gravelly  heaths,  and  similar  places,  but  always 
fully  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  air.  It  is  therefore  an  admirable 
subject  for  placing  on  the  rockery,  where  it  may  be  seen  to 
best  advantage  without  being  hidden  or  overshadowed  by 
taller-growing  subjects,  and  where  the  roots  may  have  ample 
drainage,  which  is  always  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this 
plant,  which  comes  from  a  climate  somewhat  less,  severe  than 
ours,  and  mostly  always  drier.  The  leaves  are  made  up  of 
three  orbicular  or  round  leaflets,  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
the  plants  a,  clothed  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  amongst  the  largest  for  this  genus,  rose- 
coloured,  and  produced  in  threes  on  axillary 
flower-stalks  that  keep  up.  a  long  succession  as 
the  plant  makes  its  growth  during  .Tune  and 
July. 

It  was  originally  introduced  in  1570,  but  is 
not  half  soi  often,  grown  as  its  beauty  would 
warrant.  The  stems  are  not  spiny,  like  those  of 
some  species,  so,  if  considered  desirable,  the 
plant  might  be  used  to  some  extent  for  cut- 
flower  purposes.  On  the  rockery,  however, 
which  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  it,  no.  cut¬ 
ting  should  ever  be  permitted. 

Iris  Lortetii. 

Until  recently,  great  difficulties  were  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  cultivation  of  Oncocyclus  Irises, 
but  cultivators  within  the  past  few  years  have 
flowered  large  numbers  of  them,  thus  showing 
that  it  is  not  impossible  either  to  grow  or 
flower  this  beautiful  section  under  artificial 
treatment.  The  above  species  was  exhibited  at 
Regent’s  Park  on  June  6th  last  by  Mr.  G. 

Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Iveston,  Kent. 

The  plant  produces  a  short  creeping  rhizome, 
so  that,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  for  cultivation  in  pots  than  the  German 
Irises,  which  have  a  more  extensively  creeping 
•rootstock.  The  leaves1  are  .sword-shaped,  glau¬ 
cous,  and  about  'a  foot  in.  length  when  the  plant  is.  in  bloom, 
but  being  thin,  they  recurve  more  or  less  at  the  tips,  leaving 
the1  flower  standing  clear  above  them.  The  flower  is  of  large 
size  considering  the  moderate  dimensions  of  the  plant,  and 
interesting  and  effective  on  account  of  the  singular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colours.  ..li¬ 

lt.  is  also  notable  for  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  falls  m 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  standards.  These  falls, 
nevertheless,  retain  the  peculiar  structure  of  the.  older  or 
better-known  I.  susiana.,  I.  Gatesii,  etc.  They  are  obovate, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  grey-purple,  copiously  spotted  and 
striked,  or,  rather,  lined  with  red-brown.  There  is  also  the 
usual  dark  hrown  or  black  bloitch  on  the  disc,  from  which  a 
heard  of  yellow  hairs  runs,  down  the  claw.  The  standards  are 
erect,  folded  over  the  flower  and  pale  greyish-white,  finely 
veined  with  reddisli-brown.  The  contrast  between  the 
standards  .and  the  falls  is  as  great  as  in  I.  Gatesii.  The 
branches  of  the  style  are  reddish-brown,  and  lie  down  over  the 
falls  in  such  a.  way  as  to  oblige  the  insect,  visitors  to.  enter  just 
where,  the  black  blotch  or  path-finder  is  situated  on  the  falls. 

The  species  is.  a  native  of  the  Mount  Lebanon  range  of 


mountains,  and  has  been,  found,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft.,  so 
that  it  should  prove  fairly  hardy  in  this  country. 

Pentstemon  Watsoni. 

The  above  specie®  is  a  native  of  North-West  America,  but 
though  it  has  been  known  to  science  for  some  time.,  it  does 
not  seemi  to  have  reached  our  shores  until  quite  recently. 
One  of  the  most  notable  features  about  it  is  its  dwarf  habit 
but  perfectly  developed  character  of  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
giving  an  idea,  that  it  is  a  native  of  upland  or  mountainous 
regions.  The  leaves  are  roundly  ovate,  suddenly  contracted 
into  a  petiole,  deep  green,  and  almost  leathery  in  character. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  short  racemes  terminating  the 
stems  and  branches,  as  in  the  species  with  which  we  are  more 
fully  acquainted.  They  are  maroon-purple,  downy  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  bearded  with  white  hairs  on  the  lower  threedobed  lip. 

By  reason  of  its  dwarf  habit,  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  pots  or  pans  for  the  adornment  of  the  alpine  house  in 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  so  that  it  blooms  long  in  advance 
of  P.  Hartwegi,  with  which  everyone  is  familiar  in  gardens. 
Its  cultivation  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  difficulty  when 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  if  it  prove  sufficiently  hardy,  as 


we  think  it  will,  for  outdoor  culture,  it  would  prove  an  in¬ 
teresting  subject  for  the  rockery,  where  it  would  take  up.  small 
space  and  form  the  advance-guard  of  a.  long  succession  of 
Pentstemons  where  a.  collection  of  the  various  wild  species  is 
cultivated.  Our  photograph  was  taken  from  a.  specimen  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Feltiham,  Middlesex,  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Summer  Show  in  the 
beginning1  of  June,  when,  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  accorded  it. 

Tulipa  linifolia. 

The  most,  striking  feature  of  the  above  species  is  that  in,  its 
more  normal  state  the  leaves  spread  on  the  ground  and  form 
a  rosette,  above  wliidli  the  flowers  rise  with  a  short  scape. 
The  flower  itself  is  of  large  size  for  the  plant,  and  of  a  rich 
and  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  violet-black  blotch  at,  the  base  of 
each  segment.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and  vary  in  number  from 
five  to  ten,  and  being  of  a  light  glaucous-green  and  wavy  at 
the  margins  they  serve  toi  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
considerably.  Those  who  are  fond  of  species  of  Tulip  should 
by  no  means  omit  this  species,  as  it  is  a  gem  amongst  its  kind, 
flowering  in.  April  and  May  in  the  open  ah. 


Ononis  rotundifolia:  Flowers  rose. 
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It  is  a,  native  of  Central  Asia,  and  proves  perfectly  hardy 
in  thisi  country,  so  that  it  might  well  bei  employed  for  planting 
in  clumps  upon  the'  rockery,  which  it  will  serve'  to  enliven  in, 
the  early  part  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  yet  comparatively 
scarce.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  which  would  arise  when  it, 
passes  out  of  bloom,  it  would  be  well  to  have  other  subjectsi 
in  hand  to'  plant  in  the  space  after  the  bulbs  have  been  lifted. 
As  a  rule,  these  bulbs  flower  'best  when  planted  annually  in 
freshly-prepared  soil,  otherwise  quick-growing  plants  could  be 
planted  around  the  bulbs  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter  when 
they  go  out,  of  bloom. 


The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose. 

Descriptive  List  of  Varieties, 

(Continued  from  page  577.) 

The  name  of  the  variety  in.  the  subjoined  list  is  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  raiser  and  year  of1  introduction. 

Admiral  Dewey. — (Taylor,  1900.)  :  A  pale-coloured,  sport 
from,  Caroline  Testout.  Colour,  creamy  white.  An,  excellent, 
addition,  of  American  origin. 

Aimee  Coehet. — (Soupert  and  Notting,  1902.)  :  A  really 
first-rate  variety.  Very  large  flowers',  full  and  pointed  ;  pink, 
with  peach  centre.  Of  good  growth,  and  free-flowering  habit. 
Splendidly  exhibited  at  Wolverhampton,  last,  year  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Alice  Lindsieil. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1902.)  :  Gold  Medal 
N.R.'S'.  Creamy  white,  with,  pink  centre.  An  exhibition  Rose 
of  robust  but  not  vigorous  growth,  and  flowers  of  largest  size. 

Amateur  Teyssier. — fffatmom,  1900.) :  A  seedling  from 
Hybrid  Tea,  Souvenir  de,  Mme.  E,  Verdier,  of  semi-climbing 
habit.  A  most  floriferous;  and  exquisite  R  ose,  with  fine  leathery 
dark  green,  foliage  and  yellowish- white  flowers  with  saffron 
centre.  Makes  a  grand  standard,  and  is  unaffected  by  wet. 
Flower  of  same  character  as  Mme.  Rava.ry. 

Antoine,  Rivoire. — (Jos  Pernet-Ducher,  1896.)  :  Should  find 
a  place  in  every  collection.  Superb  both  for  exhibition  and 
garden  decoration.  Very  large'  flat  flower  3  in.  to  5  in.  in 
diameter ;  flesh  colour,  edged  with  carmine,  base  of  petals; 
flushed  yellow.  Especially  good  as  a  half  standard,  and  also, 
forms  a  fine  bush.  Hardy  and  floriferous.  Tea  Dr.  Grill  x 
Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam. 

Apothekeir  G.  Hofer. —  (N.  Welter,  1900.)  :  I  noticed  this 
Rose  last  summer  at,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  Cheshunt  nursery. 
It  is  a  cross  between.  C.  Testout,  and  Mme.  Lambard,  very  large, 
of  good  growth,  but  the  colour — a  clear  purplish-red — is 
scarcely  pleasing. 

Augustine  Guinoisseau. — (Guinoisseau  fils,  1890.) :  Tire 
blush- white  sport  from  La  France.  A  superb  bedding  variety. 

Aurora. — (W.  Paul  and  Son,  1898.)  :  Bright  rosy-salmon,, 
outer  petals  paler,  extremely  fragrant.  Good  grower  and  holds 

up  well. 

Bardou  Job-.—  (P.  and  C.  Nabonnand,  1887.)  :  Blackish- 
crimson,  semi-double.  A  good  grower,  but  rather  tender  in 
Midlands.  A  seedling  from,  Gloire  des  Rosomaneisi  and  a  Tea- 
scented  variety. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1895.)  :  A  mag¬ 
nificent  freet-flpwering  variety  with  bright  rosy-pink  flowers. 
Its;  one  great  fault  is;  lack  of  vigour  as  a  cutback.  This  Rose 
is  a  seedling  from  La,  France,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Hybrid  Teas  which  will  succeed  on  the  Manetti  stock.  The 
climbing  form,  sent  out  by  Messrs'.  W.  Paul  and.  Son  is  a,  great 
acquisition,  although  liable  to  mildew.  Belle  Siebrecht  is  an, 
American  name  for  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Bessie  Brown. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1899.)  :  Probably 
the  finest  and  most  reliable  exhibition  Rose  in  cultivation. 
Its  creamy-white  flowers  are  of  great  size  and  substance,  but 
droop  badly,  and  are  therefore  not  effective  on,  the  plant. 
Easily  spoilt  by  rain  if  unprotected.  Good  grower. 

Charlotte  Gillemot. — (Guillot,  1895.)  :  A  very  moderate 


grower.  Colour,  French  white,  large  and  imbricated  ;  solid 
petals.  Fine  under  glass',  but,  unreliable  in  open. 

Gamoens. — (Jos.  Schwartz.) :  One  of  the  finest  bedding  Roses 
in  existence,  and  a  great  favourite  at  Kew.  Colour,  bright 
rose,  with  yellow  base,  small  flower.  A  splendid  grower  and 
grand  autumnal.  Also  good  for  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  walls. 

Captain  Christy. — (Laoharme,  1873.)  :  Moderate  grower, 
with  smooth,  erect  wood.  A  good  'autumnal,  but  now  sur¬ 
passed  by  othersi  of  same  colour.  The  climbing  form  is  useful 
and  very  hardy. 

Caroline  Testout  (Mme). — (Jos.  PerneLDucher,  1890.)  : 
Though  lacking  fragrance,  this  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  Its*  light  salmon-pink  blossoms  are 
as  much  ini  request  for  exhibition  as  for  garden  decoration. 
Makes  a  splendid  standard.  The  new  climbing  sport  appears 
constant,  but  not,  so  floriferous.  Raised  from  a,  cross  between 
the  old  rose-coloured  Tea  Mme.  de  T'artas  and  Lady  M.  Fitz¬ 
william. 

Clara;  Watson. — (G.  Prince,  1894.)  :  Pearly-white,  tinted 
with  pale  rose  and'  peach.  A  lovely  garden  Rose'  of  moderate 
size,  good  habit  and  growth.  Rather  tender  here. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid. — (Paul  and  Son,  1873.) :  The  parentage  of 
this  the  first  Hybrid  Tea  was;  Mme.  de  Tartas  x  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Colour,  cherry-carmine  fad¬ 
ing  to  dull  carmine.  A  most  vigorous  hardy  climber,  succeed¬ 
ing  well  on  a  north  wall,  and  also  forming  a  huge  standard. 

Conrad  Strasisheim. — (Soupert  and  Notting,  1902.) :  This 
isi  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  Hybrid  Teas;  now  on,  trial 
in  my  garden.  It  is;  a  cross  between  Caroline  Testout  and 
Charles  Darwin.  Flowers,  large,  charming  in  bud  form  and 
stand  hot  weather  well.  Colour,  blush-white,  with  a,  bright 
rose  reverse.  A  capital  grower  and  good  autumnal  Rose. 

Dawn. — (Paul  and  Son,  1899.) :  Flowers,  rose-pink,  almost 
single.  Grows  into  a  huge  bush.  Caroline  Testout  x  Mrs. 
Paul. 

Duchesls  of  Albany. — (W.  Paul  and  Son,  1889.) :  A  deep- 
coloured  siport  from  La,  France.  Excellent  last  year. 

Duchess  of  Portland. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1901.)  :  Ex¬ 
cellent'  both  for  exhibition  and  garden  decoration.  Blooms 
very  symmetrical  and  of  large  size.  Colour,  pale  yellow.  A 
good  but  not  strong  grower. 

Edith  d’Qmbrain. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1902.)  :  So  far, 
this  has  not  proved  ai  good,  grower;  evidently  only  an  ex¬ 
hibitor’s;  Rose.  Colour,  white,  at  times  tinged  very  pale  pink. 

England’s  Glory. — (Wood,  and  Son,  1902.) :  A  splendid 
acquisition  to>  garden  Roses  which  may  well  be  termed  “  Pink 
Gloire  de  Dijon.”  A  vigorous  grower  and  profuse  bloomer, 
with  larger  petals'  than  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  better-shaped  buds. 
I  am,  growing  this  in  standard  form,  in  which  it  is  superb. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  x  Bella  Siebrecht. 

Exquisite.- — (W.  Paul  and  Son,  1899.)  :  One  of  the  few  dark 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  therefore  welcome'.  I  do  not,  however,  care 
much  for  its  Colour — a  magenta,  crimson.  Buds  very  long, 
opening  into  good-sized,  fragrant,  flowers.  Growth,  vigorous'. 

Farbenkonigin  (Queen  of  Colours). — (W.  H inner,  1902.) : 
An  exceedingly  promising  variety,  and  a  good  grower.  Flowers, 
bright  salmon-red,  shaded  with  silvery-rose  on  strong,  erect 
stems;.  Very  free  flowering,  opening  well  in  bad  weather. 

Ferdinand  Batel. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1897.) :  A  good  hardy 
garden,  Rose  which  has  done  well  with  me  for  several  years. 
Most  variable  in  colour — usually  pale  flesh,  with  nankeen- 
yellow  centre — occasionally  rich  orange.  Not  liable  to  mildew 
and  a  eood  erect  grower. 

Ferdinand  Jama, in. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1897.) :  Of  strong 
but  slightly  pendant  growth.  Colour,  deep  rose,  shaded 
salmon.  Globular  flower  of  good  size  and  sweet,  scented.  Free 
flowering  and  reoommendable  as,  one  of  the,  hardiest.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  colour  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  but  distinct. 

Franz  Deegen. — (W.  Hinner,  1901.) :  Strongly  recommended 
by  Mr.  George  Paul.  So  far,  I  have  only  grown  it  under  glass, 
where  the  flowersi  are  a;  soft,  shade  of  yellow,  with  deeper  centre. 
May  be  a  yellow  Caroline  Testout. 

Fran  jo  is  Crousse. — (P.  Guillot,  1901.)  ;  A  gorgeous  climber 
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of  rare  beauty.  With  me  it  has  proved  a  splendid  grower,  and 
its  carmine-crimson  flowers’  are  produced  in.  profusion..  Hardy 
and  perpetual.  Mates  a  fine  arcli  in  conjunction  with  Heine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg. 

Frau  Peter  Lambert. — (N.  Welter,  1902.)  :  An  extremely 
promising  Rose  of  fair  growth,  and  very  free  flowering.  Colour, 
rich  rose,  with  deep  salmon  centre.  Flowers,  quite  large 
enough  for  exhibition,  well  formed,  with  pointed  centre  ;  habit, 
drooping,  and  isi  best  in  standard  form. 

Frau  Lilia  Rautenstrauch. — (P.  Lambert,  1903.):  A  friend 
who  has  seen  this  new  variety  speaks  so  well  of  it  that  I 
include  it  here.  The  buds  are  coppery-yellow,  changing  to 
reddish-yellow  as  they  expand. 

Gloire  Lyonnaise. — (Guillot,  1884.) :  Very  large  flower, 
white,  with  yellow'  base.  A  particularly  good  grower,  hardy 
and  free  flowering. 

Grace  Darling. — (H.  Bennett,  1884.) :  Would  that  all  our 
Hybrid  Teas  were  as  hardy  and  asi  free  in,  growth  as  this'.  As 
a  garden  Rose  it  is  indispensable,  though  it  has  its  faults.  Try 
it  as  a,  4-ft.  hedge  and  leave  it  almost,  unpinned. 

Grand-Due  Adolphe  de  Luxembourg. — (Soupert  and  Net¬ 
ting,  1892.)  :  One  of  the  loveliest  garden  Roses  in  existence,  and 
worthily  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  some  years 
ago.  The  flowers  droop  and  are  only  semi-double,  but  their 
colouring  is  unique.  Inside  of  petals  clear  light  rO'se,  exterior 
violet-red.  Very  floriferous,  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  good 
grower,  with  fine  foliage.  Exquisite  as  a  standard. 

Grossherzogin,  Victoria  Melita. — (Peter  Lambert,  1898.) : 
Sent  out  as  an  improved  K.  Augusta  Victoria,  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not.  However,  it  is  a  most  excellent  variety  of  very 
thorny  and  hardy  growth,  making  a  bush  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high. 
Pale  lemon-- white  flowers,  very  double  and  ball-shaped.  Opens, 
badly  in  wet  weather ;  makes  a.  good  standard  and  is  splendid 
in.  a.  warn  .autumn.  Safrano  x  C.  Testout. 

Gustave  Griinerwald  (P.  Lambert,  1903.)  :  I  have  seen  but 
one  bloom  of  this  new  Rose,  and  consider  it  extremely  promis¬ 
ing.  An  almost  thornless  variety,  with  carmine-pink  blossoms 
shaded  with  yellow  in  centre.  A  seedling  from  the  preceding 
variety  crossed  with  one  of  the  Austrian  Briers,  Rosa  lutea 
bieolor. 

Gustave  Regis. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1890.)  :  Quite  one  of  the 
best  decorative  varieties  in  the  whole  class  and  remarkably 
hardy.  Buds,  very  long  and  pointed,  opening  into  large,  semi- 
double  flowers.  Growth,  semi-climbing,  but  isi  best  when 
grown  as  a  standard  or  a  large  bush.  Colour,  nankeen-yellow, 
changing  to  creamy-yellow.  Sweet,  scented  and  most  flor¬ 
iferous'. 

Irish  Beauty,  Irish  Glory,  Irish  Modesty. — (A.  Dickson  and 
Sons.) :  Pure  white,  silvery-pink  and  coral-pink  respectively. 
All  good  grower’s,  and  as.  free  as  the  Chinas.  Must  not  be 
allowed  to  set.  hepsi  (which  they  do  freely),  as  it  checks1  their 
vigour.  Perfectly  single,  but.  lovely  as  decorative  Roses.  Irish 
Glory  I  like  the  best. 

Johanna  Sebus. — (Dr.  Muller,  1900.) :  A  very  strong-grow¬ 
ing  Hybrid  Tea  which  may  best,  be  described  as  an  extra, 
vigorous,  form  of  Grace  Darling,  with  flowers  of  a.  deeper  tint 
and  more  fragrant.  Very  hardy,  but  rather  addicted  to 
mildew.  Should  be  grown,  as  a  pillar,  and  spared  the  knife. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. — (P.  Lambert,  1890.)  :  The  best, 
all-round  white  Hybrid  Tea,  though  creamy-lemon  would  be  a 
more  accurate  description  of  its  colouring.  A  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  variety  ;  growth  erect  and  hardy.  Extremely  floriferous, 
and  for  garden  decoration  should  be  left  long  in  pruning.  A 
seedling  from  Ducher’s  old  Tea  Rose,  Coquette  de  Lyon.  The 
climbing  form  is  good  on  a  warm  wall  or  in  a  conservatory. 

Killarney. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1898.)  :  Though  sadly 
addicted  to  mildew,  this  is  a.  splendid  variety  both  for  ex¬ 
hibition  and  garden  purposes ;  hardy,  and  of  good  upright 
growth.  Buds,  very  pointed,  opening  into  large,  almost  semi¬ 
double  blossoms'  of  a  bright  flesh-pink — in  autumn  much  paler. 
Petals,  very  large,  of  great  substance  and  lasting  character. 
Fragrant. 


Konigin  Carola. — (Turke.,  1902.) :  Mr.  P.  Lambert,  of  Trier, 
recommended  me  this  Rose  as  being  one  of  the  finest  novelties 
of  last  year,  so  I  am  induced  to.  include  it  here.  From  the 
plant  I  have  received  it  is  evidently  a.  vigorous  grower,  but 
until  it  flowers  here  I  can.  say  nothing  further.  Said  to  be  a 
ores®  betweeni  C.  Testout  and  Viscountess  Folkestone;  colour, 
silvery-rose. 

La  France. — (Guillot,  1867.) :  Too  well  known,  to  need  any 
description.  Mi’.  Alex.  Dickson  said  at  the  Rose  Conference 
that  he  considered  it  a  hybrid  of  the  Chinas  and  not  the  Teas. 


Ikis  Lortf.ti.  (See  p.  701.) 


Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. — (H.  Bennett,  1882.) :  Purely  an 
exhibitor’s  Rose,  and  a  poor  grower.  Flowers,  light  pink, 
globular,  very  large  and  freely  produced.  A  most  useful 
variety  to  the  hybridist,  as  it  sets  seed  pods  freely.  T.  Devoni- 
ensis  x  Victor  Verdier. 

La  Tbsca,- — (Veuve  Schwartz,  1901.) :  One  of  the  most  lovely 
and  floriferous  bedding  Roses  in:  existence,  and  a.  splendid 
grower.  Intermediate  between  Viscountess.  Folkestone  and  C. 
Testout,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  either,  both  in  flower  and 
habit  of  growth.  Wood  erect,  pale  green  and  thornless  ; 
flowers  produced  on  stiff  stalks,  of  good  form,  fragrant  and 
stand  bad  weather  well.  Colouring  varies  from  pale  rose  to 
pale  salmon-white,  at  times  blush-white.  Hybrid  Tea  Jose¬ 
phine  de  Marot  x  Luciole.  This  variety  was  raised  in  the 
famous.  Lyons  nursery  founded  by  J.  B.  Guillot  pere  in  1837, 
from  whence  we  have  received  a:  number  of  grand  varieties, 
such  as  A.  K.  Williams,  Mine.  Alfred  Carriere,  Victor  Hugo  and 
others. 
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Liberty. — (A.  Dickson,  and  Sons,  1900.)  :  If  only  some  of  the 
vigour  of  C.  Testout  could  be  imparted  into  this  Rose,  we 
should  have  at  once  a,  variety  -which  would  command  attention 
in,  every  garden.  Asi  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  extremely  fl-ariferous 
nature,  its  short  Ira, bit  of  growth  will  always  prevent  it  from 
becoming  popular  outdoors,  and  it  will  only  be  cherished  as 
a,  superb  forcing  Rosei.  Quite  useless  as  a,  standard. 

Lady  Battersea. — (Paul  and  Son1,  1901.)  :  Yet  another 
variety  which  would  be  improved  by  a,  somewhat,  stronger 
habit  of  growth.  Certainly  one  of  the,  most  distinct  and  beau¬ 
tiful  of  thei  decorative  varieties!  and  excellent  under  glass.  The 
rich  cherry-crimson,  blossoms,  with  their  stain,  of  orange  at  the 
base,  are  wonderfully  attractive  and  produced  singly  on,  tine 
long  stalks1.  For  bedding  purposes  it  should  be  planted  thickly. 
No  use  as  a  standard. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ipomoea  rubro-caerulea. 

This  is  a,  plant  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  It,  is 
quite  easy  to  grow,  and  gives  a,  grand  display  of  flowers  all 
through  the  winter.  A  few  hints  on  growing  this  pretty  cliinib- 
ing  plant  will  not  be  out  of  place  now.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  thei  month  of  August,  making  two  sowings’,  one  early 
in  the,  month  and  the  other  late,.  They  may  be  sown,  in  3-in. 
pots,  in,  a,  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and 
one  of  sand.  Put,  two  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  plunge  in  the 
propagating  frame.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  germinated,  remove 
close  up  to  the  glass.  Pot  on  in  Lin,  pots  as,  soon  as  the 
plants  have  filled  their  seed-pots  with  roots.  Water  very 
carefully  until  the  plants  are  fully  established,  placing  a,  neat 
stake  to>  each  pot.  When  tire  plants  are  ready  for  another 
move,  pot  on,  into,  their  flowering  potsi,  a.  suitable  sizei  being 
8  in.  and  9  in.,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts1  good  loam,  one 
leaf-mould,  and  one  of  spent  Mushroom  dung  rubbed  through 
a  lr-in.  sieve. 

A  suitable  placei  to  grow  this  plant-  is  at  the,  front  of  the 
stove,  and  if  the  house  be  wired  horizontally  run  some  small 
twine  from  the  bottom  wire  to  the,  top  one,  when,  the  plants 
will  climb  up  these  with  very  little  more  trouble  to  the  grower. 
They  are  very  liable  to'  attacks!  from  scale  and  red  spider,  and 
should  be  kept  well  syringed.  Grown  in  this  way,  we  had 
plants  last  winter  which  ran  up  24  ft.,  and  flowers  were 
gathered  every  morning  from,  September  26tli,  1903,  to  April 
20th,  1904,  with  a  break  of  two  days  owing  to  fog.  The  pots 
when,  full  of  roots,  were  placed  on  square  turfs  and  fed  very 
liberally  with  manure  water  from  the  co-w-shed. 

T.  B.  Byram. 


type  of  Border:  Carnation,  on  account  of  its  remarkably  dwarf 
habit  oi  growth.  This-  charming  yellow  self  only  attains  a 
height  of  about  8  in.,  and,  as  it  is  very  stubby  and  compact, 
it  does  not  require  any  staking. 

The  flowers,  are  of  a,  bright  yellow  colour,  and  produced  in 
great  profusion  o-n,  short-,  sturdy  stems. 

Tliiisi  useful  variety  is  sure  to-  become  popular,  as  it  can  be 
used  as,  a  bedding  plant  in  the  flower  garden,  or  as  a  front-row 
plant  in  the  border,  where  it  would  show  to  great  advantage ; 
while  for  potrwork  inside  it  is  a  great  acquisition,  as  it  retains 
its  dwarf  habit  even  under  glass.  Plants  in  5-in.  pots,  used  as 
an  edging  to,  a  stage  of  Carnations,  create  a,  fine  effect,  which 
must  be  seen,  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

For  vigour  and  for  freedom  in  producing  grass,  this  Carna¬ 
tion  appears  to,  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 

A  further  important  feature  is  the  exceptionally  long  time 
the  flowers  last  in  good  condition,  either  outside  or  in. 

Carnation,  growers  would  do  Avell  to  obtain  this  novelty,  as 
it-  is  well  worth  attention. 


Pentstemon  Watsoni.  (See  p.  701.) 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  of  Kelso,  for 
raising  Lady  Nora,  Fitzherbert.  It  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in 
September’,  1902.  H.  W.  A. 


Two  New  Carnations. 

Duchess,  of  Westminster  and  Lady  Nora,  Fitzherbert  may  be 
considered  two  of  the  best  (in,  their  different  sections)  of  the 
many  varieties,  recently  introduced,  of  the  fashionable  Carna¬ 
tion. 

To-  take,  the  Arab-named.  This,  is  a  grand  addition,  to  the 
Malma-ison  section,  and  may  be,  described  as  a  pretty  rose- 
pink,  slightly  shaded  -with  salmon. 

It  is  a  large,,  strongly-scented  flower,  with  a,  strong  calyx, 
which  shows,  no  tendency  to  -burst ;  the  character,  therefore,  is 
more  refined  than  is:  the  ease,  wfith  some  of  the  types. 

For  early  flowering  it  is  very  useful,  as,  naturally  grown,,  it 
is  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  most  of  the  other  Mal- 
ma-isons. 

The  growth  is  remarkably  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  arei  pro¬ 
duced  on  strong,  erect,  stems.  This  variety  should  find  a,  place 
in  every  collection. 

Duchess,  of  Westminster  was  raised  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes, 
gardener  to  Hi-s  Grace  thei  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Eaton 
Gardens,  Chester,  and  was,  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1902. 

Lady  Nora  Fitzherbert  may  be  taken  as  a  distinctly  new 


Plants  and  Drought. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Skan  notices!  ini  the  Botanical  Notes  of  “  Know¬ 
ledge  ”  lai  paper  by  Professor  D.  H.  Campbell  on  the  remarkable 
vitality  exhibited  by  the  fronds,  of  thei  “  Gold  Back  Fein,”  Gym- 
nogramnie’  triangularis,  which  grows  ini  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stanford  University,  California.  In  the  resting  season  the 
fronds  of  this  Fern  do  not-  die  down,  as  is  commonly  thei  case 
in  Ferns,  but  they  dry  up,  and  persist,,  and  to  all  appearance 
are  dead.  However,  on,  placing  such  a,  frond  in  Avater  its 
freshness,  and  activity  are  quickly  restored  by  the  absorption!  of 
water  through  ijs  superficial  cells.  The  prothallia  of  this 
Fern  are  able  to  survive  complete  drying  up.  Some  wrere 
allowed  to,  remain  perfectly  dry  during  the  whole  summer  of 
1903,  and  on,  receiving  Avater  in,  the  autumn  produced  nume¬ 
rous  young  plants.  Prof.  Campbell  refers  to-  certain,  deA-ices 
in  Liverworts  for  preventing  excessive  loisis,  of  Avater  during 
periods  of  drought.  In,  some  the  groAving  point  is  protected 
by  hairs,  or  scales,  which  sometimes  secrete  mucilage;  while 
the  life  of  others  is  continued  by  the  development-  of  tubers, 
which,  being  more  or  less  subterranean,  are  less  influenced  by 
a  dry  season. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim,  hut  true  sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him.” — Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  S 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ) 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ) 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  J 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ; 

EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  ) 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  s 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  S 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ) 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  < 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ( 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ) 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ( 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ^ 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ) 

The  following  Coloured  j 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : —  \ 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII.  > 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  \ 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  ) 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  ) 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  } 
VASSEUR.  ( 

January  ‘  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE.  ) 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  \ 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2. —WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIAN  A. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ) 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free.  ) 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  ( 
Plate  of  > 

ROSE  WHITE  MAMAN  COCHET.  \ 
Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  ( 
Plate  of  !> 

CRIEFF  HYDROPATHIC  AND  WINTER  l 
GARDEN. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Header  s’  ) 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “Herbert  ( 
Cowley,”  for  his  article  on  “  The  Prim-  ) 

rcse  and  Darwir.ism,”  p.  866.  ] 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Classification  of  Flowering 
Plants.* 

The  author  of  this,  learned  book  on  the 
classification  of  flowering  plants  gives  an  hisi- 
torioal  introduction,  showing  the  systems  of 
classification,  adopted  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  botanical  authors  from  the  time  of  Lin- 
naeusi  downwards.  The  introduction,  there¬ 
fore,  includes*  the  systems  elaborated  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,,  Jessieu,  De  Candolle,  Endichler,  Ben- 
tbaui  and  Hooker,  and  the  system  more 
recently  elaborated  by  Van  Tieghem,  the 
French  botanist.  Needless  to  say,  the  author 
lia, si  a  classification  of  his  own  based  upon, 
more  recent  scientific  knowledge  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  minute,  anatomy  of 
various  living  plants,  and  also  a  study  of  the 
extinct,  orders  of  plants,  which  he  regards  as 
flowering  subjects. 

Generally  speaking,  this  book  would  deal 
with  all  the  plant®  of  higher  development 
than,  the  Ferns  and  their  allies.  He  speaks 
of  these  flowering  plants  as  Spermatophyteis 
or  Seed-plants.  This  latter  term  he  con¬ 
sider®  more  appropriate,  to,  indicate  the 
higher  groups,  of  plants  than  the  older  and 
better-known,  term  flowering  plants,  his,  ex¬ 
planation,  being  that  several  of  the  lower 
orders  of  plants'  much  beneath  the  stage,  of 
the  Ferns  have,  an  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  fruiting  plants,  which  might  he  termed 
flowers  with  as  much  correctness  as  the  more 
ornamental  flowers  as  usually  understood: 
by  gardeners  and  flor  ists  generally.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  of  botany  know 
that  the,  idea,  has  long  been  held,  and  even 
established,  that  every  flower,  no  matter  flow 
complicated,  how  large  or  how  ornamental, 
has1  been,  derived  from  ordinary  foliage  leaves 
by  gradual  modification,  through  a  long 
period  of  years,,  of  which  we  cannot  even, 
guess  the  number. 

Something  very  similar  to  simple  types  of 
flower  may  be  met  with  in  the  Horsetails, 
Club  Mosseis  and  Selaginellas.  These  lowly 
forms,  although  they  may  be  described1  as 
having  flowers,,  do  not  bear  a  structure  which 
coulcl  be,  called  a.  seed  in!  any  sense  of  the, 
term  ;  lienee,  the  author’s,  plea  for  using  the 
term  Seed-plants.  These  latter  may  have 

*“The  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants,"  by  Alfred 
Barton  Be  mile  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Botany,  British  Museum,  and  Lecturer  in  Botany  at 
the  Birkbeck  College.  Vol.  I..  Gvmnosperms  and  Mono¬ 
cotyledons.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Prtss.  1904. 
Price  10s.  6d. 


their  seeds  borne  on  structures,  without  any 
covering,  or  they  may  be  enclosed  in  a  seed 
vessel.  Very  common  types,  of  the  former 
are  Conifers,,  such  as  Pines,  Larches,  Spruces, 
Silver  Firs',  Yewsi,  etc.  It  will  not  occur 
to  some  that,  the  seed®  are  not  enclosed  in,  a 
seed  vessel  in,  such  cases,  although  most  gar¬ 
deners  are  aware  that  the  fruit  of  the  Yew 
is  more  highly  suggestive  of  this  plan,  of 
structure.  The,  author  then  commences  with 
these  Cymnosperms  whose  ovules,  are  not  en¬ 
closed  in  a  seed  vessel. 

Hitherto  botanists  and  gardeners  who  have 
given,  the  subject  any  attention  have  looked 
upon  Conifers,,  Cycads  and  Gnetads  as  form¬ 
ing  three  separate  orders,  more  or  less 
closely  allied,  and  with  that  classification 
they  were  satisfied.  The  author  gees  much 
further  back  in  order  to  include  the  earliest- 
known  types  of  seed-bearing  plants  which 
are  new  found  only  in,  the,  fossil  state.  Tak¬ 
ing  these  fossils  together  with  the,  living  re¬ 
presentative®  of  Gym nospe, rms,  lie,  make® 
out  not  merely  one  division  of  flowering 
plants,  but  six  classes,  each  containing  only 
one  order.  He  thinks  that  although  these 
classes  are  only  represented  by  a,  single 
order  at  the  present  day,  it  is  more,  than, 
likely  that,  there  are  many  others  if  our 
knowledge  of  fossil  vegetation  enabled  us  to 
supply  the  missing  links. 

The  oldest-known  class  of  seed  plants  is 
only  found  in,  the  fossil  state  with  no,  living 
representative.  These  are  termed  Cordiates, 
and  occur  away  back  in,  the  Palaeozoic  era 
of  the  earth,  and  have,  been  found  in,  strata 
of  the  carboniferous  and  Devonian  age.  As 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to-  ascertain,  they 
form  trees  ranging  from  30  ft.  to,  90  ft.  in 
height,  and  had  slender  stems,  somewhat  re¬ 
calling  those  of  Palms,  but,  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves  they  were  more  like1  the  modern 
Dracaenas  and  Cordylines,  generally  broader 
at  the  upper  end  and  narrow  towards  the 
base,  often,  being  a,  yard  in  length  and  per¬ 
fectly  undivided  in,  any  way.  Noi  branches 
were  produced  by  these  trees  until  they 
reached  maturity,  practically  when  they 
farmed  a,  branched  head.  No,  doubt  there 
had  been  a  great  struggle  amongst  vegeta¬ 
tion,  in,  those,  days  just  as  there  is,  now,  and 
these  Cordaites  developed  elongated  stems 
in  order  to  carry  their  flowering  parts  above 
the  surrounding  vegetation  where  they  would 
have  the  best,  chance  of  light  and  air.  Some 
fossil  trunks  of  trees,  belonging  to  thisi  class 
may  be  seen  at  the,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  by  the  Museum  in  the  Botani- 
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cal  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  Araucarioxylon,  a 
name  given  to  them  because  the  layers  of  wood  resembled  that 
of  the  modern  Araucaria.  These  stems  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
s-ilicilied  and  are  mere  stone,  retaining  the  form  of  the  stem 
and  wood  of  the  tree  as  it  has  grown  in  those  far-off  ages  on 
the  borders  of  what  is  now  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  fruiting 
portions  of  these  trees  may  not,  and  as  a  rule  are  not,  found 
attached  to  the  trunks,  though  they  may  be  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  being  perfectly  fossilised  have  to  be  cut- 
in  very  thin  layers,  polished  and  subjected  to  the  micro-scope. 

The  book  give®  some  illustrations  showing  the  character 
of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  which  take  the  form-  of  cones-  ini  a 
rudimentary  way.  T'liei  leaves  of  the  fruiting  shoot  of  the 
tree  are  also-  given  in  the  book.  We  may  here  say  that  these 
C’ordaites  were  represented  only  by  evergreen  subjects,  and 
that  applies,  in  fact,  to-  all  of  the  Gymnosperms-  now  found  in 
the  fossil  -state.  They  were,  of  course,  also  woody,  and  if 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to-  this  great  division  ever  existed, 
they  have  perished,  without  leaving  a,  trace,  as  far  asi  scienc-ei 
has  been,  able  to  ascertain. 

Another1  extinct  class  and  order  included  the  fossil  plants 
known  as  Bennettites,  which  resembled  Cycads,  but  had  short 
axilliary  sho-ots  which  bore  the  cones.  All  of  the  other1  four 
classes  are  still  extant  at  the-  present-  day,  the  latest  being 
represented  by  the  Cycads,  which  commenced  in  the  Mesozoic 
or  middle  period  <pf  the  earth’s  history,  and  are  found  in  a 
more  or  les-s-  fossilised  state  in  limestone  or  chalk  formations- ; 
indeed,  we  gave  some-  illustrations!  of  fossil  plants-  belonging  t-o 
this  class-  or  order  la-st  year.  The  Maidenhair  Tree  is  interest¬ 
ing  a-s  representing  a-  type-  of  tree  that  has  existed  from  the 
Palaeozoic-  period  of  the  earth’s;  history  down  to  modern-  times. 
Even  in  this-  country,  on  the  western  shores  of  Scotland,  leaves 
of  a  tree  are  found  in  the  foss-il  state — something  very  similar 
to-  the-  modern  representative  of  the  group — namely,  Ginkgo 
bilo-ba,  better  known  to  many  gardeners-  as  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia.  We  thus  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  tree  that 
extended  right  across  Europe  and  Asia. 

That  wide-  distribution  was-  a  feature  of  the  more  ancient 
forests  now  only  represented  by  fossils.  Usually  a.  number 
of  species  existed,  and  some  or  other  of  them  were  found  on 
all  parts  of  the  globe-,  showing,  as-  it  would  seem  to-  us,  poverty 
in  variety,  but-  very  extensive  forests,  -of  a.  few  kinds-  of  trees-. 
It-  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Maidenhair  Tree-,  although  usually 
classed  among  the  Conifers  in,  modern,  gardening  and  botanical 
books-,  has  here  been  separated  into-  a  distinct  class-  by  its-eilf. 
Conifers  form  another  class,  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  a 
modern  development  up-o-n  the  o-ld  cone-bearing  types,  and 
better  calculated  than  them  to  withstand  the  uncertainties 
and  severities  of  a-  northern  climate.  As,  the  Conifers  ascend 
mountains  they  are  exposed  to-  very  severe  gales,  and  would- 
be  destroyed  if  their  foliage  were  similar  to  those  pos-ses-sied 
by  their  forbears:,  the  Cordait-es.’  The  small  and  needle-shaped 
leaves-  of  the  -Conifers  are  not  liable  t-o-  be  destroyed  by  gale® 
of  wind,  hence  they  are  better  adapted  fo-r  existing  under 
unfavourable  conditions  t-han  the  ancient  types-. 

The  first  volume  of  this  book  deals  only  with  one-  of  the 
great  division®  of  Angiosperms- — namely,  the  Monocotyledons, 
although  reference  is  made-  to  the:  embryonic  condition-  of  the 
Dicotyledons  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Students  will  be 
interested  in  Dr.  Randle’s  classification  of  these  types  of  -plant, 
which  has  a  different  object  in  view  than,  b-otanical  wo-rks 
generally.  The  object-  of  the  author  is  evidently  to  trace:  up 
the  p'hylo-geny  or  descent  of  these  plants  from  the  more 
ancient  typ-es.  He  therefore  begin®  with  such  plants  asi  the 
Reed  Mace,  Burr  Reed  and  Panda, nus,  or,  rather,  the  orders 
they  represent.  These  are  simple  types-,  both  in  the)  form  and 
structure-  of  their  leaves,  as-  well  a-s  flowers,  while  bearing  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  types-  of  seed  plants, 
the  Co-rdaites. 

These  are  followed  by  Pondweeds,  Water  Plantain  and  Erog- 
bit.  Next-  come  the  two-  orders  with  which  everybody  in  this 
country  has  been  more  or  less  familiar  from  childhood — 
namely,  the  Grasses  an!d  Sedges.  Judging  from  the  author’s- 


chart,  which  is  meant  to  indicate  the  descent  of  plants  he 
looks  upon  the  above  three  groups  as  having  originated  from 
some  separate  ancestor,  of  which  we  have  yet  no  knowledge, 
the  intermediate  links  being  missing.  The-  Frogbits  terminate 
one  group  of  plants-,  and  the-  first  group  we-  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  t-o  the  Palms,  the  Aroids,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  well-known  plant  Lo-rds  and  Ladies,  and  also 
Duckweeds  (Lenina). 

We  should  look  upon  Fro-gbit  and  Lemna  as  degenerate 
forms  from  the:  higher  types  previously  mentioned,  although 
from  their  own  point  of  view  they  could  -scarcely  be  regarded 
as  degenerate,  seeing  that  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own 
amongst  other  types  of  vegetation  in)  places  suitable  to-  their 
growth. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  know  that  the  author  regards  all 
the  rest  of  the  Monocotyledons  as  having  arisen,  from  some 
progenitor  amongst  the  Grasses  and!  Sedges,  giving  rise  on 
the:  one-  hand  to  a  group-  representing  such  well-known  plants 
as-  Tra-descant-ia,  Pontederia-  and  Bromelia,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that-  from  something  of  higher  descent  than  the  Grasses, 
we  come  to  a  group-  which  includes  the  Rushes,  Lilies,  Amaryl¬ 
lis  and  Daffodils.  Then,  again,  from  so-me  progenitor  common 
to  the  Rushes  and  Lilies  we  have  another  group  represented 
to-day  by  the  Banana,  Ginger  Plant,  Gannas-  and  Maranta-s. 

Before  this  group  was-  reached  in  the-ir  present  form,  the 
author  also  considers  that  another  very  important  group  arose 
as-  -an  offs-hoo-t- — namely,  the-  Micro-spermae  or  small  seed  plants, 
including  the  Orchids-.  In  a  systematic  work  carried  out  on 
these  lines,  Monocotyledons  would  therefore  begin  with  three 
orders-,  represented  by  Typ-ha,  Sparganium  and  Pandanus,  as 
a  centre  group-  giving  rise  to  various  others-  which  terminate 
after  a-  time,  but-  on  the  other  hand  give  rise  to-  a  grand  series 
which  stretch  -away  from  the  Sedges  and  Grasses  right  down 
to  the  modem  Orchids,  which  would  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  nio-st  recent  in  point  of  origin-.  We  may  also-  remind  our 
readers-  that  Darwin  found  the  most  highly  developed  or  com¬ 
plicated  plants  in  this  order,  and  that  Vanda  was  the  most- 
high  ly  -specialised. 

The  hook  is:  evidently  intended  for  educational  purposes,  as 
it  is  well  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  running  through  the  whole 
of  the  book,  -so  that  the  student  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
following  out  the  author’s  descriptions.  They  are  mostly  in¬ 
tended  to-  illustrate  minute  particulars  of  structure  relating  to 
stems,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  and  fruits.  There  .are  no  les-s 
than.  187  in  this  first  volume  of  the  work,  which  runs  to-  J03 
pages,  including  a  good  index.  Not  many  illustrations-  of 
fossil  subjects  -have  been  used,  but  those  families  that  still 
exist  are  well  represented  in  most  of  the  above  orders  and 
genera-  to-  which  we-  have  referred,  and  to  many  more  besides, 
including  Cycads-,  Conifers:,  Ginkgo,  as:  well  -a®  numerous  types 
of  Monocotyledons-  which  give  this  intricate  and  erudite  work 
double  value.  So-me  seeds  and  seedlings  have  been  used  from 
Lord  Avebury’s;  book  on  seedlings-,  written-  at  the-  time  when 
he  was  shill  S-ir  John  Lubbock.  Altogether,  we  can  fully  re¬ 
commend  this  volume  to  students  who  desire  to-  be  up  to  date 
with  their  knowledge  of  what  is  known,  of  Seed-plants  at  the 
present  day. 

Rose  White  Maman  Cochet. 

(See  Supplement.) 

We  now  present-  o-ur  readers  with  a  supplementary  plate  of 
the  premier  Tea  Ros-e-  exhibited  in  the  nurserymen’s  section-  at 
the  National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  on  July  6th  last.  This  -splendid  bloom  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longwo-rth,  Berks1.  It  was  a  s-port 
from  Maina-ni  Cochet-  which  took  place  with  Mr.  Cook  in  1898, 
and  has  been  plentifully  and  constantly  exhibited  at-  every 
Rose  show  of  importance  since  it  became  disseminated  amongst 
the  cultivators.  It  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  on-  July 
11th,  1899,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  flowers  have  a-  beautiful  conical  centre,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  very  broad  petals-  that-  spread  outwardly  and  become 
strongly  revolute  at  the  edges  when  the  bloom  is  just  in  per- 
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feotion.  That  represented  in:  our  illustration  was  taken  a, bout 
two  houi’si  after  the  judging  was  completed,  and  might  be 
considered  a  little  too  much,  expanded,  but,  all  the  same,  we 
think  it  was  a  splendid  specimen,  and  it  retained  that  form 
throughout  the  greater  portion,  of  the  day.  The  very  broad 
petals  may  be  described  as  snow-white,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  blush  or  cream,  some  say  lemon,  towards  the  edges  when 
the  bloom  ha®  been  grown  under  natural  conditions,  in  the  open 
air. 

Since  it  originated  it  has  remained  constant  co  its  colour, 
and  has  always  proved  equal  to  its  parent  in  vigour,  freedom 
of  blooming,  and  the  perfection  of  the  blooms.  Of  course,  if 
grown,  merely  as  a,  garden  Rose,  the  bloom  would,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  become  much  more  expanded  in  the  centre, 
making,  therefore,  a,  bloom  of  enormous  size ;  but  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes,  cultivators  like  to  stage  it  when  in  perfection; ; 
that  is,  when  the  bloom  has  just  expanded. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


The  Norfolk  Nurseries. 

In  pre-Eeformatioo  days  the  quiet  little  market  town  of 
East  Dereham  wa®  well  known,  as  it.  often,  figured  prominently 
in  connection,  with  its  busy  ecclesiastical  neighbour,  Norwich; 
but  after  the  'break-up  of  the  religious  houses  it , seems  to  have 
been  quickly  forgotten.  But  the  name  is  once  again  familiar, 
even  though  the  town,,  or’  even  it®  whereabouts,  may  not  be 
familiar  to  many  people,  for  it  wasi  here  that  the  huge  business 
known  as  “Hobbies”  originated,  and  it  is  still  the  producing 
centre  of  this  well-known  firm. 

The  name  “  Hobbies  ”  often  give®  rise  to  misconception. 
There  never  was  anyone  named  Hobbies  connected  with  the 
business.  The  name  was  adopted  by  the  company  to  sum 
up  in  one  word  their  productions,  for  every  branch  deals  with 
some  popular  hobby. 

Schoolboys — and  older1  boy® — connect  the  name  readily 
with  fretworking  paraphernalia,;  photographers  with  camera, 
and  all  up-to-date  photographic  appliances,  and  gardeners  with 
Dahlias,  Roses,  and  all  the  most,  popular  florists’  flowers. 

The  horticultural  business  was  the  last  to  be  added  to  the 
“  combine,”  but  the  last  has  quickly  been  put,  first,  for  surely 
even  the  tremendous  output  of  fretworking  material  cannot 
compare  with  the  productions  of  the  many  acres  of  nursery. 

Many  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias,  and 
to  see  every  variety  grown  here  would  need  almost  a.  day  to 
itself. 

Before  becoming  a,  branch  of  “  Hobbies,”  the  nurseries  were 
in  the  possession  of  that  well  known  Dahlia,  specialist  Mr. 
John  Green,  and  he  still  rules  this  department  as  managing 
director. 

He  is  one  of  the  leading  raisers  of  new  varieties!,  and  asi  he 
always  makes  a  point  of  securing  every  meritorious  production 
of  other  raisers,  the  collection  to  be  seen  at  Dereha,m  is  one 
of  the  best  tin  the  world. 

The  form  and  colour  of  the  Cactus  section  is  now  .almost 
beyond  improvement,  and  raisers,  are  now  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  they  terribly  neglected  in  the  rush  for  form,  and 
colour — habit  and  constitution.  What  one  looks  for  now  in 
the  Dahlia  is  not,  new  colours  so  much  as  improved  habit. 
We  want  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage,  and  the  flower 
stems  of  sufficient  substance  to  support,  the  flowers  in  an  up¬ 
right  position.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  rapid  advances 
are  being  made  in  this  direction  here,  and  in,  the  trial  grounds 
no  variety  is  marked  for  further  trial  unless  it  promises  to 
move  along  these  lines. 

The  Cactus  Dahlia,  is  a  great  advance  on  the  old  show 
Dahlia,  but  I  always  feel  that  therei  is  an  unpleasant,  air  of 
rigid  formality  about,  it,  and  I  believe  I  am  by  no  means,  alone 
in  this  feeling.  However,  nothing  is  more  fickle  than  fancy, 
and  already  we  have  the  new  type  well  above  the  horizon,  and 
it  promises  to  shine  well  during  the  next,  few  years.  I  never 


liked  the  name  Cactus  used  in  connection  with.  Dahlias.  I  did 
not  like  the  incongruity,  but  the  name  Chrysanthemum,  a® 
descriptive  of  the  new  type,  is,  very  appropriate,  for  even  at 
this  stage  it,  is.  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  flowers. 
I  have  before  me  a®  I  write  a,  bunch  of  a,  pure  white  form  of 
this  new  type'.  From  'the  middle  of  the  table'  it  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie. 
The  petals  are — well,  they  are  just  like  those  of  a,  Jap  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  both  in  their  form  and  in  their  arrangement. 
Another  very  good  form  I  brought,  away  with  me  is  a,  rosy 
carmine  with  white  reflex,  and  is  twisted,  curled,  and  waved, 
just  ais  in  the  large-flowered  reflexed  Ja,p  Chrysanthemums. 
Amongst  the  new  Cactus,  I  noted  two  specially  fine  varieties, 
one  a  crimson-scarlet,  of  splendid  exhibition,  form,  and  the 
other  one  of  those  subtle  shades  of  red  and  .cerise,  giving  way 
to  a,  warm  orange  towards,  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  reflex 
has  a  sheen  of  silver,  and  this  shows  out  very  prettily  in  the 


Tulipa  linifolia  :  Flowers  crimson-scarlet.  (Seep.  701.) 

young  petals  in,  the  centre,  of  the.  flower,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a,  silver  stripe. 

Many  acres  are  devoted  to  Roses,  and  although  it  is  only 
during  the  last  few  years  that  they  have  been  specially  favoured 
here,  the  collection  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  met  with  in,  the 
country,  and  contains  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  American  favourite,  La  Detroit.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  colour  of  this  is  a  beautiful  soft  shell-pink,  shading  to 
a,  soft,  rose-pink  at  the  centre.  The  reverse  of  the  outer  petals 
is  a,  creamy  flesh,  shading  towards  tlhe  base  'to  whait  can  only 
be  described  as  opalescent.  When  fully  open,  the  soft  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  colour  is  very  fascinating,  and  added  to  this  is  the 
charm  of  a,  subtle  tears  cen  t,  reminding  one  of  the  old  Bon 
Silene.  The  flowers  are  large  and  cup-shaped,  with  petals 
of  a,  good  substance  and  shell-like  in  form.  The  foliage  is 
rich  and  glossy,  and  the  habit,  seem®  characterised  by  great, 
vigour  and  robustness. 

Eioile  de  France  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  but  when  it  does 
it  will  have  a  grand  reception,  for  it,  will  really  be,  I  believe, 
the  Queen  of  all  Roses,  as,  it  has  the  fragrance  of  La  France,  and 
is  a  brilliant,  red— the  red  of  Fisher  Holme®.  It  has  proved 
quite  hardy,  and  has  an  amazing  vigour,  and  those,  who  have- 
had  experience  with  it  say  it  will  make  an  ideal  form  for 
forcing.  Liberty  was  a,  sensation,  but  this  seems  to  surpass 
it,  in  every  way. 

I  spent  so  much  time  in  the  open  that,  I  had  little  left,  for 
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tihe  glasshouses,  but  I  must  mention  a  nw'iiaoei  of  Coleus;  I 
saw  herei,  for  -while  retaining  all  the  vivid  colourings  of  the 
old  type,  the  foliage  is  in;  shape  like  that  of  the  Codiaeums. 
It  is  a,  type  that  is  sure  to;  be  favoured,  especially  by  those 
who  have  decorating  to;  do.  Potatosi  are  grown  here,  too; — but 
everyone  grows;  them  now  who;  wants  to  make  a-  fortune !  As 
yet  we  have  heard  but,  little  of  ‘the  Duchess  of  'Cornwall,  but 
Mr.  Green  informed  me  that  after  thorough  trials  it  has1  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  of  the;  boomed  varieties. 

The  Chrysanthemums  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  well 
grown,  here,  and  the  collection  contains  all  the  best  on  the 
market,.  The  new  'type  of  zonal,  named  Fire;  Dragon,  is 
now  well  known,  and  has  had  a  good  reception.  In  the  houses 
here  I  noted  a  collection  of  this  type,  including  many  won¬ 
derful  shades  of  colour.  When  these  become  better  known 
they  will  be;  welcomed  by  those  who  wish  for  a  real  decorative 
plant;,  and  one  whose;  flowers1  may  be  used  for  a,  great  variety 
of  purposes.  The  great  advantage  of  this  type  is  its;  grace 
and  lasting  qualities  ;  it  is  not,  so  heavy  as  the  ordinary  double, 
and  lasts  just,  as  long  without  shedding  its  petals. 

Past  Kewite. 


Obituary. 


The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole. 

We  very  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Hole,  which  occurred  at,  Rochester  at  twenty  minutes  past 
three  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August  27t,h.  If  the  Dean 
had  lived  until  December  he  would  have,  been  85  years  of  a-ge. 
He  lias  been  failing  during  the  past  year,  and  at  Easter  went  to 
Ramsgate,  but  returned  to  Rochester  in  rather  a  serious  con¬ 
dition,  Later  on  his  health  improved,  and  in  July  he  was  able 
to  be  wheeled  round  the  Deanery  grounds  in,  his  bath  chair  in 
company  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  had  been  paying 
him  a  visit, 

.Needless,  to  say,  his  death  has  caused  a,  great  feeling  of  regret 
and  sorrow  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rochester,  but 
that  feeling  will  extend  to  all  classes  of  the  people  who,  have 
come  in  contact  with  him  at  one  time  or  other,  or  who,  have  read 
some  of  his,  famous  books,  particularly  that  on  “  Roses,”  for  the 
Dean  has  been  fa-med  for  a.  long  period  of  his  life  for  the  caliiya* 
tion  of  this  class  of  plants. 

The  Very  Rev.  Samuel  Reynold  si  Hole,  D.D.,  has  well  been 
described  as  a  parson,  squire;,  humorist,  Rose;  fancier,  sports¬ 
man,  orator,  and  friend  of  all  men.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of 
sympathy  with  those  whom  chance  or  otherwise  placed  in  his 
way,  and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  way  he  secured!  the 
return  of  that  sympathy,  even  from  the  working  classes,  who  at 
first  might  have  been  inclined  to  stand  aloof. 

He  was  born  at  Ca, unton  Manor,  Notts,  on  December  5th,  1819, 
and  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a,  Nottinghamshire;  squire,  also,  a, 
practical  farmer  and  gardener.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Newark-on- Trent,  and  subsequently  matriculated  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a,  high  degree,  in  spit© 
of  his  great  love  for  exercise  and  amusement .  in  the,  open  air, 
including  hunting  and  a  close  study  of  nature  in  field  and  garden. 
Although  heir  to  the  estate,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go 
into  the  Church,  and  be  was  accordingly  ordained  deacon  in 
1844,  and  was  appointed  curate;  of  Caunton,  where  he  succeeded 
to  the  vicarage  in  1850.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  or  so 
while  he  lived  there  the  vicarage, e garden  was  literally  made  to 
blossom  as  the  Rose  under  his  fostering  care.  The  Rose  was,  in 
fact,  his  favourite  flower,  and  he  kept  adding  every  new  variety 
of  value  which  took  his  fancy,  until  every  corner  of  the  garden 
was  a  bed  of  Roses. 

In  1887  he  accepted  the,  Deanery  of  Rochester,  in  succession, 
to  Dr.  Scott,  and  'has  been  known,  ever  sine©  by  all  classes,  of 
people  as  Dean  Hole  ;  hut  this  charge  led  to  a  keen  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  loss  amongst  the  Churchmen,  as  they  hardly 
hoped  to  see  or  hear  him  again,  and  this  practically  proved  to  he 
the  case. 

Several  hooks  have  been  written  by  Dean  Hole,  the  first  of 
which  was  entitled  the  “Little  Tour  in  Ireland.”  In  his  jour¬ 
ney  he  was  accompanied  bv  John  Leech,  who  supplied  the 
’sketches  which  brought  this  book  into  prominence.  This  was 
published  in  1858. 

The  Dean’s  book  about  “  Roses  ”  first  appeared  in  1859,  and 
went  through  twelve  editions  in  as  many  months.  Several 
editions  of  it  have  been  issued  since  from  the;  Press  in  this 
country,  hut  Rose  growers  abroad  also-  heard  of  the  fame;  of  this 


enthusiastic  Rose  grower,  and  translations  of  his  book  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  almost  every  European  country.  A  very  character¬ 
istic  saying  of  his,  and  which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  was  :  “  He  who  would  have  beautiful  Roses  in  his  garden 
must  have  beautiful  Roses,  in  has  heart.  ” 

Many  things  have  happened  in  the  Rose  world  since  then,  but 
the  call  for  the  Dean’s  book  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  had 
said  the  moist  about  Roses  which  most  people,  wanted.  Many 
gardens  were  visited  by  Dean  Hole  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
he  always  paid  close  attention  to  the  Roses  he  met  with  in  those 
gardens.  If  he  saw  Roses  growing  satisfactorily  in  any  cottage 
garden,  that  was  sufficient  to,  induce  him  to  stop  at  the  cottage 
and  have  a  chat  with  the  owner  as  to  the  methods  of  cultivating 
Roses.  He  had  a  great  conviction  that  flower-growing  had  an 
important  moral  influence  upon  the  character  of  those  who  tended 
gardens.  His  belief  was;  that;  a  man  “  who  loved  his  garden  was 
likely  to  love  his  children.” 

Dean  Hole  also  had  a  great  influence;  upon  the  origin  and  life 
history  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  Away  hack  in  the  seven- 
tie^  the  condition  of  the  Rose  in  this  country  had  fallen  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  At  least,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  votaries  of  the 
Rose  that  the  queen  of  flowers  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  Roses 
were  shown  in  quantity,  but  it,  seemed  that  quantity  rather  than 
quality  was  th©  principal  object  of  those  shows,,  and  all  classes 
would  be  shown  mixed  up  in  one  exhibit. 

The  country  was  about  to  enter  upon;  a  new  phase;  of  its  hisf 
tory,  for  a  large  meeting  of  rosarians;  was  held  in  December, 
1876,  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Rose.  At  the  meeting  place  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Adeplhi 
Terrace,  the  Rev.  H.  Honeywood  D’Ombrain,  Y.M.H.,  was  keep¬ 
ing  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  doorway  to  see  who  would  make 
their  appearance  at  that  important  meeting,  and  as  one  after 
another  important  man  turned  up  the.  late  secretary’s  heart  rose 
with  the  prospects  of  something  bright,  but  when  Canon  Hole 
presented  himself  at  the  entrance  all  present  felt  that  the  cause 
had  been  won.  At  all  events,  a  good  deal  of  business  was  done 
at  that  meeting. ;  Canon  Hole- consented  to  become  the  president 
of  the  society,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain  was  nominated 
secretary,  and  so  the,  National  Rose  Society  was  established. 

The  first  Metropolitan  Show  was  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall, 
and,  though  largely  patronised  by  the  adherents  of  the  society, 
it  wa,s  not  ai  success  financially  ;  nevertheless,  it,  has  since  at¬ 
tained  great  success,  as  we  have  been,  able  to  show  from  year 
to  year  for  a  long  time  past.  Dean  Hole  was  a  frequent,  if  not,  a 
constant;  visitor  to  the  Metropolitan  Show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  brightest 
moment  of  his  life  was  when  he  attended  the  second  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  and  had 
the  honour  of  explaining  the  various  kinds  of  Roses  to  Queen 
Alexandra,.  This  was  on  July  5th,  1902.  The  Dean  also  per¬ 
formed  the  opening  ceremony,  giving  a  short  but  impressive 
speech  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  just,  after  the  Queen 
had  paid  her  visit  of  inspection  and  gone  away.  He  said  it 
was  just  44  years  ago,  when  he  opened  the  first  show  of  the  society, 
the  first  Rose  show  in  England.  Since  then  he  would  remind 
his  audience  that  much  had  happened,  and  on  looking  around 
them  .they  would  see.  all  the  best  Roses  in  creation,  their  best 
form  being  as,  used  for  garden  decoration.. 

The  Dean  was  a  great  humorist,  and  many  are  the  stories  that 
have  been  told  of  him.  No  longer  ago  than  last  year,  at,  the  Temple 
Rose  Show,  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  was  in  health,  and  .the 
Dean  replied,  “  I  am  nearly  84 — 'in  the  shade.”  He  once  visited 
a  garden,  where  the-  gardener  knew  him  by  reputation  though  not 
in  person;.  The  Dean  expressed  his  desire  to  have  a  look  through 
the  beautiful  gardens,  and,  not  knowing  . his  visitor,  the  gar¬ 
dener  asked  him  his,  name.  Then,  without  a  word,  lie  turned 
his  hack  on  the  visitor,  walked  into  the  garden,  and  shouted 
cut,  “  Here,  Bill,  turn  on  the  fountains  ;  we  have  got  Dean  Hole 
here,”  and  by  that  he  knew  that  his  visit  was  well  received. . 

The  Dean  went  on  a  lecturing  tour  to-  America  on  one  occasion 
in  order  to  raise  funds  to  assist  m  the  restoration  of  Rochester 
Cathedral.  Needless  to,  say,  he,  was  warmly  received  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  across  the  Atlantic,  but  one  pa-per  described  him  in  a 
fashion  which  was  very  much  -to  his  amusement,  the  expression 
being  that  the  lecturer  was,  “  the  finest  specimen  of  Elizabethan 
ecclesiastical  architecture  that  England  has  ever  sent  to  this 
country.” 


The  Wild  Tulip. — Eor  nearly  a  century  Tulipa  sylvestris 
has  been  known  to  grow  in  certain  meadows  around  Muswell 
Hill,  London,  The  leaves  are  annually  cut  amongst  the  hay, 
arid  under  such  conditions  it  seldom  flowers,  though  maintain¬ 
ing  its  position. 
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DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  29th. 

The  an nu ail  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  Northernhay, 
Exeter,  under  fairly  favourable  circumstances  as  to  weather. 
The  sky  was  dark  and  lowering  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but 
later  on  bright  and  pleasant  weather  prevailed.  The  displays 
of  exhibition  produce  compared  very  favourably  \vith  those  of 
previous  years,  and  the  number  of  entries  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  those  of  last  year.  Several  fine  groups,  tastefully 
arranged,  constituted  pleasing  features  of  the  show,  and  included 
Fuchsias,  Caladiums,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Allamandas,  Dipla- 
denias,  etc.  Grapes  were  well  shown,  and  several  other  fruits', 
particularly  hardy  kinds,  including  some  of  the  lesser  known 
outdoor  fruits,  created  some  interest  amongst  the  visitors. 
Vegetables  might  be  described  as  the  mainstay  of  the  exhibition, 
and,  being  of  a  varied  character,  appealed  to  most  people  in¬ 
terested  in  garden  culture. 

In  the  open  competition  for  twelve  blooms  of  fancy  Dahlias, 
the  first  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Fleet  Street, 
Torquay.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Chard,  Somerset.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  twenty-four 
spikes  of  Gladioli  distinct,  and  were  followed  by  Mr.  S.  Budd. 
Mr.  IW.  Brock,  Parker’s  Well,  took  the  lead  for  a  table  arranged 
with  dc-corations.  of  fruit  and  flowers.  He  was  followed  by  Sir. 
G.  J.  Bums',  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  and  Mr.  W.  0.  Burton. 

Mr.  W.  Brook  also  had  the  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  the  best  six  in  another  class,  the  best  stove  and  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  taking  the  silver 
cup  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants.  In  this  latter  case  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Burton.  The  latter  came  to  the  front 
for  single  tuberous  Begonias. 

Mr.  Brock  secured  the  leading  place  for  Fuchsias,  Mr.  J. 
Townsend  for  Gloxinias,  Mr.  W.  Brock  for  Lilies  in  both  classes, 
Mr.  J.  Shelley  for  Coxcombs,  Mrs.  Hearn  for  fine  foliage 
Begonias,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden  for  a  basket  of  Ferns  and  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Caladiums,  Mrs.  Saville  for  Cannas,  and  Mr.  W.  Brock 
for  Dracaenas  and  Coleus. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes,  Mr.  B.  C.  Shepherd  had  the  best 
twelve  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  J.  Jerman  the  best  pompon 
or  bouquet  Dahlias  set  up  in  bunches,  as  well  as  the  best  bunches 
of  Roses  ;  Col.  Sanford  had  the  best  stand  of  blooms  of  Roses  ; 
Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  the  best  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches  ;  and  Col.  San¬ 
ford  the  best  .stand  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  set  up  in 
bunches. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  nine  bunches  of  .Sweet  Peas,  and 
in  this  instance  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  took  the  leading  award. 

In  the  fruit  classes,  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen-Eady,  Weybridge, 
took  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes,  while  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hill  had  the  best  five  dishes. 

Fir.  J.  F.  Bannatyne  took  the  lead  for  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Hamilton-Gell  the  best  of  any  other 
variety  ;  Sir  D.  Duckworth  King  the  best  Peaches  ;  Mrs.  J. 
Ream  the  best  Nectarines  ;  Sir  D.  Duckworth  King  the  best 
Melon  ;  Mr.  J.  Milford  the  best  Apricots  ;  Mr.  B.  C.  Shepherd 
the  best  Figs  ;  Mr.  J.  Capp  the  best  dessert  Apples  ;  Sir  J.  Shel¬ 
ley  the  best  kitchen  Apples  and  yellow  Plums  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Heber¬ 
den  the  best  red  Plums  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Quicke  the  best  Pears  ;  Mr. 
Justice  Swinfem-Eady  the  best  Greengages;  and  Mr.  J.  Jerman 
the  best  of  any  other  fruit  not  scheduled. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  vegetables  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Sir  J.  Shelley,  who  was  followed  by  Sir  D.  Duckworth 
King,  Mr.  E.  H.  Quicke,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley,  in  this  order  of 
merit.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  had  the  best  six  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Besides  those  named  as  leading  prize-takers  for  vegetables,  there 
were  Dr.  Powne,  Mrs.  W.  Savile,  Mr.  J.  Vickery,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Heberden. 

The  most  extensive  and  interesting  non-competitive  exhibit 
was  set  up  by  Messrs.  Robt.  Veitch  and  Son,  the  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Exeter,  who  had  over  50  ft.  run  of  space  in  the  large  tent. 
In  their  extensive  exhibit  they  had  several  of  the  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  hard  wooded  plants,  including  well-flowered  plants  of 
Beaufortia,  with  bottle-brush-like  heads  of  bloom.  They  also 
staged  the  new  Rhemannia  angulata,  Kalanchoe  flainmea,  the 
Californian  Tree  Poppy  (Romneya  Coulteri),  several  new 
Oleanders,  and  various  Lilies.  Amongst  the  Carnations  shown 
was  a  box  of  new  seedlings,  including  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  prim¬ 
rose- yellow  ;  Weary  Willie,  nankeen-yellow,  and  others.  They 
also  had  a  fine  lot  of  the  strain  of  Gladioli,  known  as  Groff’s 
Canadian  Hybrids.  These  were  brilliantly  coloured,  displaying 
many  remarkable  combinations  of  crimson,  white,  blue,  and 
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yellow  colours.  The  firm  also  -staged  herbaceous  plants,  Sweet 
Peas,  Hydrangeas',  -and  a-  -collection  of  early  ripening  Apples. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  set  up  an  attractive  col¬ 
lection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  including  some-  of  the  best  of  the 
old  and  several  of  the  more  recent  varieties.  He  also  had  single 
and  double  tuberous-  Begonias,  herbaceous  plants,  Japanese 
Maples,  and  the  new  American  Fern  Ne-phrolepis  Piersoni. 

Mr.  G.  Kerswill,  Bo-whill  Nurseries,  Exeter,  had  a  display  of 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants,  all  of  which  were  well 
grown. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

August  10th,  I9th,  and  20th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Duthie 
Park,  a  portion  of  which  was  kindly  granted  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Town  Council.  T'he  show  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  although  not-  quite  so 
extensive  in  certain  directions  as  it  was  last  year,  which  proved 
a-  record.  For  instance,  the  entries  numbered  1,700,  which  was 
slightly  under  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  show  was  held 
in  marquees  erected  in  the  park.  Cut  flowers  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  classes  constituted  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  show. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  were  also-  well  shown,  especially  the  latter, 
which  are  usually  excellent  at-  Aberdeen.  The  Potatos,  even 
when  exhibited  by  cottagers,  are  well  worthy  of  inspection 
owing  to  the  long  experience  and  good  example  which  has 
been  afforded  them-  in  this  northern  city. 

Pot  plants  were  brought  together  in  one  of  the  large  marquees, 
and  might  be  described  as  excellent  in  quality,  though  not  so 
extensive  as  could  have  been  wished.  Mr.  H.  Skene,  Garthdee, 
Aberdeen,  easily  led  the  way  for  a  table  of  tuberous  Begonias. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  gardener  to  A.  O.  Gill, 
Esq.,  Fairfield,  Aberdeen. 

The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  Pelargoniums,  which  were 
well  grown  and  staged,  gaining  for  him  t'he  Silver  Medal  of  the 
society.  He  also  took  a  Medal  for  Ferns.  He  took  first  prize 
for  Fuchsias,  which  were  well  grown  and  flowered  specimens. 

Mr.  William  Scorgie,  iSpringhill,  Aberdeen,  secured  the 
society’s  -Silver  Medal  for  the  best  specimen  plant  in  flower. 

Mr.  A.  Duncan,  gardener  to  Adam  Maitland,  Esq.,  Albyn 
Place,  Aberdeen,  gained  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  foliage 
plant.’  He  also  gained  the  Silver  Medal  for  plants  suitable 
for  table  decoration. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  the  Silver  Cup  for  24  blooms  of 
Roses  was  -secured  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Meal-market  Street, 
Aberdeen.  In  the  class  for  12  Roses  the  'Silver  Medal  was 
secured  by  Mi’.  McLennan,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Duff,  Esq., 
Fetteresso  Castle,  Stonehaven. 

A  Silver  Medal  for  a  stand  of  Gladioli  was  also  secured  by 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  'Constitution  Street,  Aberdeen.  The  pre¬ 
mier  award  for  herbaceous  plants  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Yule, 
Fae-me- W ell ,  Aberdeenshire. 

Mr.  A.  Douglas,  Kepplestone,  Aberdeen,  -had  the  best  -col¬ 
lection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  in  this  important  class  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Grigor  and  Mr.  William  Scorgie. 

Mr.  A.  Grigor  also  upheld  his  previous  reputation  by  taking 
the  first  award  for  a  display  of  Orchids. 

Mr.  James  Anderson  had  the  best  stand  of  Pansies  in  some 
good  competition.  Mr.  A.  Grigor  had  the  best  -Sweet  Peas, 
and  also  took  several  -other  of  the  leading  prizes.  Mr.  W. 
Scorgie  had  the  best  -Stocks. 

Mr.  A.  Howie,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gimmell,  Drum- 
tochty  Castle,  Kincardineshire,  took  the  premier  award  for  a 
collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit.  He  also  had  the  best  hardy 
fruit  exhibited.  Mr.  Frank  Kinnaird,  Broom  hill,  Aberdeen, 
took  several  important  prizes  in  the  classes  for  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay  ;  Messrs.  James  Cocker 
and  Sons,  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  and  Co.,  Aberdeen  ; 
-and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  made  beautiful  dis¬ 
plays  of  'miscellaneous  plants  not  for  competition,  and  in  their 
respective  ways  added  largely  to  the  interest  and  extent  of  the 
show. 


A  Potato  weighing  46oz.  has  been  grown  at  South  Molton, 
Devonshire. 

*  *  * 

Charterhouse  Mulberries. — The  Mulberry  trees  of  the 
Charterhouse  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  old-world 
garden  of  thart  historic  institution.  This  year  the  sixteen  trees 
are  bearing  an  exceptionally  large  crop'  of  beautiful  fruit.  A 
better  “harvest”  has  not,  in  fact,  been  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Newton,  the  gardener,  for  many  years  past. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

August  23rd. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis. 

The  original  T.  hispida  came  from  Western  Asia-.  The 
variety  has  very  long  panicles  of  small  bright  pink  flower's', 
produced  on  the  ends  of  the  stems  and  branches.  The  twigsi  of 
the  plant  are  very  slender,  and  of  a  light  glaucous'  green.  It 
should  make  a  handsome  subject  for  shrubberiesi  in  a  well- 
drained  soil.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  C'.  Turner,  Slough. 
Dahlia  Blush  Queen. 

The  blooms  of  thisi  Cactus  variety  are  of  large  size  and  good, 
substance,  with  long,  pointed  florets  of  a  soft  rosy-pink.  This 
hue  is  acquired  after  the  florets  are  fully  developed,  but  when 
still  quite  young  they  arei  even  paler.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Gladiolus  primulinus. 

The  above  species  has  four  to  six  primrose-yellow  flowers 
on  a.  stem  11  ft.  to  2  ft.  high.  The  upper  segment  arches  over 
the  'stamens,  while  the  other  five  are  more  or  less  reflexed  at 
the  tips,  the  three  lower  ones  being  considerably  smaller  than 
the  rest.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  much  curved.  The  leaves 
are  sword-shaped,  strongly  ribbed,  and  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  long. 
The  plant  is  little  known,.  It  was  first  flowered  'at  Kew  ini 
1890,  having  been  brought' there  from  South-eastern  Tropical 
Africa,.  On  this  occasion,  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded 
it  when  exhibited  by  Francis  Cox,  Esq.,  Alyn  Bank,  Wimble¬ 
don. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Discussion  of  Questions. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  noted  with  interest  the'  steady  but  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  The  Gardening  World  from,  the  time  of  its 
transition  from  the  “penny”  to  the  “twopenny”  stage,  and 
the  last  issue  (August-  20th)  is  so  full  of  good  things  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  pen  a  note  of  appreciation,  knowing  per¬ 
sonally  how  a,  chance  word  of  congratulation  encourages  one 
engaged  in  any  difficult  task,  and  that  youris  is  a,  task  beset 
with  difficulty  surely  no  reader  would  dispute.  I  believe  I 
doi  but  voice  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  your  readers  when 
I  say  your  paper  is  fast  passing  the  milestones'  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  perfection  in  its  particular1  sphere,  becoming  ever 
more  interesting  and  helpful  to-  us  all. 

One  thing  I  would,  much  like  to  see,  and  which  I  consider 
would  add!  still  further  to  the  benefit  of  readers,  is  a  more 
hearty  discussion,  on  important  and  debatable  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  horticulture.  The  interesting  and,  I  opine',  pro¬ 
fitable  controversy  on  the  “  Bothy  ”  subject  will  be  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  readers,  and  there  are  subjects,  in,  abundance 
of  no  less  interest  and  importance  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  profitable  and  render  TIie  Gardening  World  a  still 
greater  power  in.  our  midst;  but  let  it  be  the  subjects  we 
discuss.,  without  drifting  into:  satire  or  abuse  of  opponents. 

T  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  grant  space  for  discussion 
of  legitimate1  subjects,  and  that  readers  will  fall  toi  gallantly, 
that  the  airing  of  our  views  and  relation,  of  our  experience  may 
be  mutually  beneficial,  and  may  TRe  Gardening  World  and 
its  editor1  “  go  on  and  prosper.”  A.  J.  MacSelf. 

British  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  was  surprised  to  read  in  The  Gardening  World 
(page  657)  that  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  were 
tied,  so  to  speak,  for  lack  of  funds !  Is  this  as  it  should  be, 
brother  gardeners  ?  Is  it  generous  to  those  who  have  worked 


so  hard  to  form  the.  association?  It  is  high  time  to  awake, 
fellow- workers;  and  send  the.hon.  secretary  your  filled-in  appli¬ 
cation  form  "of  membership,  together  with  a  donation  (as  I 
have  done)  towards  the  sum  required  for  a.  central  office,  and 
rest  assured,  that  nothing  but  good  can  result  from  a  society 
composed  of  thoroughly  practical  gardeners.  The  Gardening 
World  is  published  for  professional  gardeners,  and  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  ran  for  the  benefit  of  professional  men  in  gardening. 
Then,  fellow-readers,  have  faith  in,  the  craft ;  have  faith  in 
yoursedvesi,  and  we  shall  soon  see  a  central  office,  a  paid 
secretary,  and  a  list  of  members  running  into  four  figures. 

Bournemouth.  C1.  S.  Ritchie. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  SocietA. — At)  their  rooms,  Sunflower  'Temperance  Hotel, 
George  Street,  this  society  held  its  usual  periodical  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  August  16th,  and  the  subject  on  the  syllabus,  for  the 
evening’s  talk  was  “  A  Discussion  on  Insects  Injurious  and  Bene¬ 
ficial  to  Gardeners.”  One  of  the  moist  prevalent  troubles  in 
this  district  has  been  the  Celery  Fly,  and  many  useful  hints  were 
expounded  as  preventatives,  to  this  injurious  pest.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  any  of  these  foes  it  is.  first  neoetssary  to  study 
their  life  history,  for  in  this  way  the  remedies  may  be  applied 
with  hiore  deadly  effect.  A  strong  paraffin  emulsion  has  been 
found  very  efficacious,  syringing  the  plants  with  this  at  frequent 
intervals  after  planting  in,  the  itrenches,,  also  the  usei  of  soot  and 
gas  lime  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  two  partis  of  soot 
and  one  of  gas  lime,  thisi  to  be  dusted  over  the  plants,  and 
both  have  proved  good  antidotes,  to'  the  Celery  Fly.  The.  Goose¬ 
berry  Caterpillar  also  came  in  for  lengthy  discussion.  The  use 
of  gas  lime  dug  into  the  soil  during  the  winter  i'sl  ai  splendid 
remedy  against  most  of  these  formidable  enemies.  Amongst  the 
“  friends  ”  spoken  of  were  the  Lacewing  Fly  and  Ichneumon 
Flies,  whose  function  in  the  economy  of  Nature  is  to  maintain  a 
balance  amongst  the  various  insect  tribes.  Exhibits  of  flowers 
caime  from  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  who  brought  cut  blooms,  of  Phlox 
Fiancee  and  Coqiielicot,  Gypsophila  paniculate  fl.  pi.,  and  well- 
grown  Zea  japoniea  variegata.  Mr.  A.  Edwards  staged  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Phlox,  prominent  amongst  them  being  Simplon,  also  the 
J apanase  Wineberry.  From  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  came  an  early 
Chrysanthemum  in  bloom.  Mr.  J.  Gregory  illustrated  the  talk 
with  microscopic  views  and  a  coil  lection  of  moths  and  larvae. 

*  *  * 

.  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Dusseldorf. — 
The  directors  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
which  is  being  held  this  year  at  Dusseldorf  have  now  issued 
their  programme  and  schedule  for  the  International  Fruit 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  from  October  8th  to  October 
16th  next,  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress  of  the  German 
Pomological  Union,  and,  in  addition  to  these  two  important 
events,  a  German  show  of  market  fruit  and  nursery  garden 
goods.  The  last  day  of  entry  is  September  15th  ;  no  dealers 
are  allowed  to  compete,  no  charge  is  made  for  entry  or  for  space, 
and  the  exhibition  authorities  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods 
to  Dusseldorf.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  schedule  is  at  once 
large  and  comprehensive,  and  is  divided  into  147  classes,  over 
100  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  13  sections  into  which  the 
International  Exhibition  is  divided.  Collective  exhibits  are 
invited  from  countries,  States,  associations,  and  unions.  Iliere 
will  be  instructive  educational  exhibits,  including  specimens 
of  the  best  early  and  late  fruits  from  different  parts,  arranged 
according  to  the  local  dates  of  ripening,  classes  in  which  size 
and  beauty  or  recent  introduction  will  be  determining  factors 
in  the  awards.  Fourteen  classes  each  will  be  reserved  for  named 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Besides  Apples,  Pears,  Nuts, 
and  stone  fruits,  there  promises  to  be  a  great  show  of  wine  and 
dessert  Grapes.  Fruit  in  pots  and  table  decorations  have  also 
special  sections  devoted  to  them.  Makers  of  boxes,  baskets, 
and  other  packing  methods  have  seven  classes  for  their  wares, 
and  the  exhibits  of  pictures,  models,  photographs,  books, 
periodicals,  and  plans,  all  relating  to  pomology,  should  prove 
of  great  interest  to  the  public,  as  well  as  those  for  whose  special 
benefit  they  will  be  gathered  together.  Schedules  and  forms 
of  application  may  be  had  on  application  to  Freiherr  A.  von 
Solemacliei’,  Burg  Narnedy,  near  Andernach-on-Rhine. 
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Aberfeldy  Horticultural  Society. — The  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society’s  Medal  for  the  best  cropped  garden  has 
been  awarded  to  Police-Sergeant  William  Campbell,  and  the 
society’s  Medal  for  the  best  garden  produce  lias  been  won  by 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  Dunvorist,  Grandtully  Castle.  Mr. 
Thomas  Black,  Birks  Cottage,  Aberfeldy,  secured  the  Medal 
for  the  best  kept  and  cropped  cottage  garden. 

*  *  * 

Autumn  Pose  Show. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Rose  Society,  an  exliibi- 
tion  of  autumn  Roses  on  Tuesday,  September  20th,  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.  Intending  exhibitors 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  prize  schedule  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  and  are 
requested  to  note  that  entries  foa-  prizes,  cannot  be  accepted  after 
Thursday,  September  15th.  Prizes  are  confined  to  Fellows  of 
the  R.H.S.  and  members  of  the  N.R. S. 

*  *  * 

Lockers  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. — The  council 
has  been  approached  and  requested  to  erect  “  lockers  ”  in  the 
basement  of  the  hall,  in  order  that  exhibitors  may  rent  the  same 
for  leaving  in  them  various  articles  required  from  time  to  time 
for  their  exhibits,  and  so  avoiding  the  trouble  of  carrying  them 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  council  is  quite  willing  to*  do  this 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  exhibitors  will  signify  their  wish  for 
such  a  convenience,  and  also  give  same  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
locker  they  would  require. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary.  By  order  of 
Council. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — ‘The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  6th,  in 
the  society’s  hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m. 
On  this  occasion  the  National  Dahlia  Society’s  Cbmmittee  will 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  certificates  to.  new  seedling 
Dahlias,  entries,  of  which  must  be  made  to  the  hon.  secretary, 
National  Dahlia  Society,  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  S.W.  A  lecture  on  “  Gourds,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Odell  at  three  o’clock,  and 
exhibits  from  growers  will  be  welcome.  At  a  general  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  August  9th,  twenty-six  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  Lady  Mackenzie,  of  Coul,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vemer,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wynne,  making  a  total  of  1,159  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

*  *  ■* 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  ImRrovement 
Association. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  Was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  25tli  ult.  Mr.  P. 
Garnish  occupied  the-  chair,  and  there  was  a  fair  attendance. 
Mr.  Soase,  gardener  to  Mr.  Henry  Derham,  Sneyd  Park,  was 
the  lecturer,  his  subject  being  “Tomatos.”  Mr.  Sca.se  was  Well 
received,  and  liis  remarks  wen©  listened  to  with  a  great  amount 
of  interest.  He  detailed  the  best  method  for  the  cultivation  of 
tin.  Tomato,  soils  most  suitable,  atmosphere,  feeding  and  general 
treatment.  Diseases-'  also  received  his  attention,  and  he  gave 
his  opinion  for  the  best  means  of  eradicating  these  troublesome 
pests,  which,  he  said,  often  resulted  from  the  treatment  the- 
plants  were  subject  to.  It  was  quite  evident  the  lecturer  tvas 
well  at  home  with  his  subject.  A  good  discussion  followed  the 
lecture,  during  which  lie  was  asked  several  questions,  all  of 
which  were  answered  in  a  masterly  way.  Mr.  Scase  received  the 
heartiest  thanks  of  the  association  for  his  able  lecture.  Prizes 
for  a  dish  of  Tomatos  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Colm.an  (gardener, 
Mr.  Spry),  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  Orchard),  and  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Tagart  (gardener,  Mr.  Biirfield).  The  judges  recommended  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  Mr.  J.  Kitley,  Scotby,  Carlisle,  for  a 
fine  dish  of  a  new  Tomato,  called  “  Kitley’s  Scotby' Red,”  a 
medium-sized,  perfectly  round,  smooth  fruit,  of  a  beautiful 
colour. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — On  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult. ,  twenty  of  the 
members  cast  away  all  troubles  of  the  past  dry  summer  and 
water  can,  also  their  many  memories  of  anxious  hours  spent 
in  combating  insect  pests  so  prevalent  in  the  gardens  this 
season,  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  a  trip  to  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  whose  kind¬ 
ness  in  permitting  a  visit  to  these  reputed  grounds  was  much 
appreciated.  Unfortunately  the  able  head  gardener,  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLeod,  was  on  holiday,  and  his  genial  presence  to  welcome 
the  visitors  was  missed.  However,  he  had  entrusted  to-  his 
foreman,  Mr.  E.  Hamilton,  the  reception  duties,  and  nothing 
was  left  undone  bv  the  latter  to  make  the  visit  enjoyable  from 


start  to  finish.  The  visitors  were  taken  through  the  range  of 
greenhouses,  and  several  features  were  much  .noticed  and  ‘com¬ 
mented  on.  The  principal  interest,  however,  was  centred  on 
the  Carnations  out  of  doors  and  in  frames,  for  this  is  one  of 
the  specialities  of  these  gardens.  The  flowering  season  was 
over,  yet  many  useful  hints  could  be  gathered  regarding  the 
layering  and  propagation  of  this  popular  flower.  When  a  good 
inspection  had  been  made,  tracks  were  made  for  the  King’s 
Head  ‘Hotel,  where  an  excellent  luncheon  wfa.s  served,  and 
found  ready  response.  This  being  got  over,  adjournment  was 
made  to  the  cricket  field,  where  the  society’s  representative 
eleven  met  an  eleven  from  the  garden  staff  in  friendly  game. 
In  this  the  visitors  met  their  only  reverse  of  the  day,  only 
scoring  39  against  the  home  team’s  116  in  the  first  innings. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  members  of  the  above  society  have  recently 
held  two  most  enjoyable  outings.  The  first  was  to  Tynley  Hall, 
Winchfield,  by  kind  permission  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Phillips. 
The  party,  numbering  40,  journeyed  from  Reading  by  brakes, 
and  a  most  delightful  drive  was  experienced.  On  arrival  the 
excursionists  were  received  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  head  gardener, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  tile  vegetable  quarters,  where  good 
crops  were  the  rule.  Having  been  joined  by  the  president  (Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton),  the  party  made  a  move  to  the  park,  where 
luncheon  was  provided.  After  lunch  the  members  inspected 
the  glass  houses,  twenty  in  all,  the  flower  gardens,  the  pleasure 
grounds,  Lily  ponds,  and  the  “  Italian  ”  garden.  This  was  a 
most  delightful  spot ;  the  beds,  filled  with  standard  Heliotropes, 
Begonias,  Ivyleaf  Geraniums,  and  Fuchsias,  provided  a  sight 
not  easily  forgotten.  The  fruit  trees  in  pots  also  claimed 
special  attention  ;  these  had  been  grown  under  glass,  and  then 
placed  out.  of  doors  under  netting  to  colour.  The  trees  were 
carrying  some  excellent  specimens.  A  unique  room  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  the  seed  room.  This  contained  a  handsome  suite 
of  drawers,  each  having  a  number.  In  the  centre  of  the  set 
was  a  large  framed  slate  having  numbers  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  drawers,  and  a  vacant  space  was  left  after  each 
number  to  give  the  sort  of  seed  contained  in  the  drawers.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  connected  avith  the  garden  have  been 
erected  on  the  most  approved  style  and  regardless  of  expense. 
Needless  to  say,  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  president 
to  Air.  and  Airs.  Phillips  for  their  kindness  was  unanimously 
carried.  The  second  outing  was  to  Wokefield  Park,  the  resid¬ 
ence  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Palmer,  and  this  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  the  greatest  of  interest,  not  only  from  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  point  of  view,  but  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  Wool- 
ford,  so  well  known  in  horticultural  circles  in  the  district,  and 
at  one  time  hon.  sec.  of  the  association,  is  head  gardener  here. 
Between  70  and  80  members  took  part  in  the  outing,  and  on 
reaching  Wokefield  were  met  by  Air.  Alfred  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Woolford,  who  conducted  the  party  to  the  “  terrace  ”  garden, 
where  the  beds  were  gay  with  Cannas,  Abutilons,  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  and  a  splendid  variety  of  Heliotrope,  which,  although 
growing  in  a  rampant  condition,  was  flowering  profusely.  The 
greenhouses  were  then  visited.  Special  mention  must  be  made 
of  one  containing  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Liliums,  etc.,  which  in 
combination  gave  a  wonderfully  bright  effect.  The  corridor 
also  calls  for  comment  on  account  of  the  beautiful  appearance 
caused  by  various  creepers,  such  as  Tacsonias,  Allamandas, 
Bouganvillea,  etc.  iStreptocarpus  were  -doing  well,  the  “  whites  ” 
being  of  large  size  and  superb  form.  The  Tomato  house  con¬ 
tained  some  excellent  crops  of  Sutton’s  Princess  of  Wales  and 
LTp-to-Date.  Then  came  the  Vineries,  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  was  created  in  these,  as  Air.  Woolford  is  well  known 
amongst  the  members  as  a  great  advocate  in  growing  Grapes  in 
small  borders.  The  whole  proved  an  object-lesson  as  to  his 
theory,  for  the  Vines  were  in  the  healthiest  condition,  the 
bunches  of  fruit  were  o-f  large  size,  and  the  berries  beautifully 
coloured.  In  one  border  3ft.  wide  one  could  see  rods  carrying 
eight  exhibition  bunches  to  the  rod.  The  varieties  chiefly 
grown  were  Foster’s  Seedling,  Madresfield  ‘Court,  and  Lady 
Downes.  Peaches  were  also  excellent.  Space  will  not  permit 
to  give  in  detail  the  various  crops,  out  of  doors,  but  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  fruit  crops  this  year  will  be  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Woolford  and  to  his 
able  foreman  (Mr.  Blake)  in  the  transforming  of  this  garden 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  not  only 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  outing  by  their  presence,  but 
they  kindly  provided  tea,  which  was  much  appreciated.  The 
feelings  of  the  members  were  suitably  voiced  by  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
'Sutton  in  proposing  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Palmer  for  their  kindness. 
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Death  of  Me.  J.  Jones. — The  death  occurred,  on  August  12th, 
of  Mr.  J.  Jones,  for  many  years  employed  by  Messrs.  'Sutton 

and  Sons,  Reading. 

’  *  *  * 

Me.  C.  Ilott  about  to  Leave  Corn  vale  C.C. — Many  in  Corn¬ 
wall  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  departure  at  Christmas^next, 
after  eight  years’  service  under  the  Cornwall  County  Council 
as  instructor  in  horticulture,  of  Mr.  C.  Ilott,  F.R.H.  S.,  of 


Large  Peaches.— Mr.  C.  Kings,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Willson, 
'St.  Albans  Lodge,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  has 
grown  some  splendid  specimens  of  this  luscious'  fruit.  'Some 
weigh  12g  oz.  and  measure  nearly  13  in.  round.  The  varieties 
grown  are  Sea  Eagle  and  Lord  'Palmerston. 

*  *  * 

Nest  in  a  Can. — At  Batheaston  horticultural  show,  near  Bath, 
one  of  the  exhibits  was  a  hot-water  can,  in  which  a  robin  had 
built  its  nest.  In  order  to  feed  its  young  ones,  it  is  said,  the 
bird  had  to  lift  the  cover  each  time  it  entered,  the  can  being 
on  its  side  on  a  fence  at  Larkhall,  a  suburb  of  Bath. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  Plants  at  Devanha  House. — An  important  sale  of 
the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  'belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Henderson  took  place  by  auction  at  Devanha  House, 
Aberdeen,  on  August  19t'h.  The  breaking  up  of  this  splendid 
collection  of  plants  will  be  a  distinct  loss'  to  Aberdeen  and  its 
summer  and  autumn  flower  shows. 

*  *  * 

Fashion  oe  Taste  foe  Peaches  on  the  Wane. — During  the 
month  of  August  the  fruit  trade  has  enjoyed  a  record  for  quantity 
and  variety  on  our  markets.  Peaches  are  being  neglected,  how¬ 
ever,  a®  line  fruits  weighing  8oz.  to  lOoz.  were  allowed  to  rot  for 
want  of  buyers.  At  the  same  time  the  quantities'  of  green 
Apples  that  are  being  eaten  are  marvellous. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Record. — What  is  considered  to  be  a  record  growth 
of  potatos  has  this  year  been  established  by  Mr.  Croucher, 
gardener  to  'Sir  James  Lyall,  for  on  a  piece  of  ground  covering 
an  area  just  short  of  a  perch,  and  on  which  only  one  gallon  of 
'Sutton’s  Ninety-fold  seed  was  planted,  no  less  than  21'6  lbs.  of 
Potatos  were  dug.  The  twelve  heaviest  weighed  13  lbs.,  while 
one  single  Potato  scaled  1  lb.  10  oz. 

*  *  * 

Me.  William  James  Penton. — For  the  past  thirteen  months 
this  highly-©M>ea’i0nced  gardener  laboured  to  instruct  the 
students  at  Studley  Gastle  hi  the  practice  of  gardening,  but  has 
now  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Marquis,  of  Winchester, 
at  Amport  St.  Mary’s,  Andover,  Hants,  where  he  takes  up  his 
new  duties  on  September  10th:  In  a  recent  issue  we  spoke  of 
the  wide  gardening  experience  of  Mr.  Penton,  and  we  wish  him 
every  success  in  his  new  appointment. 

*  *  * 

Gbowtii  of  Glasshouses. — At  the  present  instant  there  are 
some  1,500  acres  in  England  covered  over  with  glass,  which,  if 
stretched  in  one  straight  line,  would  form  a  glass  (hothouse  a 
good  deal  longer  than  the  length  of  England  and  about  10  ft. 
in  width,  says  “Tatler.”  Fifty  years  ago  the  acreage  covered 
by  glasshouses  did  not  exceed  much  more  than  a  couple  of 
hundred.  From  the  1,500  acres  of  glasshouses  are  produced 
annually  about  6,000  tons  of  Tomatos,  2,000  tons  of  Peaches, 
and  1,500  tons  of  Grapes. 

*  *  * 

Pbospect  foe  Blackbekeies. — Blackberries,  are  beginning  to 
come  into  the  markets  in  small  quantities,  and  rather  high 
prices — as  much  as  £35  a  ton — are  realised.  These  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  likely  to  be  maintained  when  the  season  is  more 
,  advanced,  as  Die  crop  is  expected  to  be  exceptionally  ./heavy. 
France  is  ahead  of  us  in  point  of  time,  and  dealers  there  are 
offering  to  supply  large  quantities  to  English  manufacturers 
and  salesmen.  Blackberries  are  also  expected  from  Ireland, 
and,  as  the  trade  for  the  fruit  is  gaining  in  popularity,  the 
shippers  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  finding  purchasers. 


Thibd  Flo  weeing  of  Apple  Teee. — An  Apple  tree  close  to  the 
Bachelor’s  Acre  at  Windsor  is  in  bloom  for  the  third  time  this 
season. 

*  *  * 

Big  Potatos. — Mr.  Jno.  Tuck,  at  the  end  of  August,  dug  some 
monster  Potatos.  Twelve  were  found  under  one  stalk,  three  of 
which  weighed  5-i-  lbs. 

*  *  * 

Death  feom  Eating  Beebies. — A  coroner’s  jury  at  Southamp¬ 
ton  the  other  week  found  that  the  death  of  a.  boy  named  Leonard 
William  Blake  was  due  to  eating  poisonous  berries.  The 
deceased  hoy  and  his  brother  ate  some  green  berries  taken  from 
trees  in  a  public  park,  and  both  were  subsequently  seized  with 
violent  pains.  The  younger  became  delirious  and  succumbed. 
During  the  post-mortem  examination  a  small  iron  screw  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  deceased  boy’s  stomach. 

*  *  * 

Twofold  Nepenthes. — On  August  23rd,  at  the  R.H.S.  Scien¬ 
tific  Committee  meeting,  Dr.  Masters  exliibited  from  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  a  specimen  in  which  two  leaves  were  joined 
at  the  base,  so-  that  the  specimen  had  the  appearance  of  a  single 
leaf  branched  below  the  middle,  and  each  branch  bearing  a 
pitcher. 

L  *  *  * 

Vabiegation  in  Febns.—  At  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee 
meeting,  on  August  23rd,  Mr.  Druery  sent  a  unique  and  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  symmetrical  variegation  in  a  British  Fern 
in  the  form  of  a  frond  of  Polystiehum  angulare  var.  pulcher- 
rima,  Moly.,  found  many  years  ago  in  Dorsetshire.  The  plant 
is  perfectly  constant,  and,  curiously  enough,  perfects  its  fronds 
as  purely  green  ones,  the  variegation  appearing  subsequently 
as  they  ripen.  The  Fern  is  furthermore  interesting  as  being  the 
only  known  example  of  a  constant  aposporous  form  of  P. 
angulare,  the  sickle-shaped,  inferior  pinnules  developing  pro- 
thalli  from  their  tips  when  layered.  The  resulting  sexual 
plants,  however,  are  irregular  and  depauperate,  with  extremely 
rare  exceptions.  I  am  indebted  for  this  plant  to  Dr.  Stansfield, 
of  Reading. 

*  *  * 

Fbuit  at  Covent  Gaeden. — The  first  instalment  of  this  year  $ 
French  Walnuts  was  received  at  Covent  Garden  Market  on 
August  26th.  Fruit  generally  is  selling  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
This  especially  applies  to  French  Pears,  the  supply  of  which  ±s 
much  larger  than  usual.  The  best  dessert  Greengages,  however, 
are  realising  3d.  to  4gd.  per  lb.  wholesale.  The  early  Plums  are 
nearly  all  over,  the  German  growers  holding  back  their  stock  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a.  better  price.  Some  Victoria  Plums  were 
in  the  market  before  the  above  date,  but  the  best-  are  still  to 
come,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  good,  plentiful,  and 
cheap.  Kent  and  Middlesex  Apples  are  selling  at  low  rates. 
The  Worcester  Apples  are  beginning  to  arrive,  and  large  con¬ 
signments  from  Devonshire  are  daily  expected.  The  Sweet  Water 
Grapes  from  Portugal  are  selling  at  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  50  lb.  cask. 

*  *  * 

Inceeased  Caeeiage  foe  Potatos. — At  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Spalding,  on  August  23rd,  a  large  and  influentially  attended 
meeting  was  held  to  protest  against  the  increased  charges  made 
by  the  combined  railway  companies  for  the  carriage  of  Potatos. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dennis,  of  London,  and  Kirton,  Boston,  presided,  and 
the  leading  Potato  growers,  representing  a  wide  area  from 
Boston  to  Wisbech,  were  present.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  induce  the  railway  companies  to  give  the  same  rate  for 
the  carriage  of  Potatos  which  existed  until  1903,  when  a  rebate 
■of  2s.  per  ton,  which  had  been  allowed  for  many  years,  was 
discontinued.  It  was  estimated  that  this  difference  of  2s.  per 
.  ton  is  equivalent  to  £50,000  a  year  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the 
district  to  the  railway  companies,  and  is  also  equivalent  to  15s. 
an  acre  on  the  large  area  now  under  Potato  cultivation  in  the 
district  in  question.  A  resolution  was  adopted  as  under:  — 
“  This  .mieeting,  representing  the  large  area  lying  between 
Boston  on  the  north,  and  a-  line  drawn  from  Ramsey  to  Wisbech 
on  the  south,  enters  its  strong  protest  against  the  combined 
action  of  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Eastern,  and  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  Companies,  whereby  the  rate  of  carriage  of  Potatos  to 
London  in  full  waggon  loads,  which  had  been  in  force  for 
upwards  of  fifteen  years,  has  now  been  considerably  increased, 
views  with  deep  anxiety  the  resultant  increasing  difticulty  to 
compete,  in  our  own  markets,  with  the  foreign  grower,  who 
enjoys  rates  of  transit  ranging  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  only  of 
those  claimed  by  the  comjianies  named,  and  pledges  itself  to 
support  to  the  utmost  a  claim  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners  for  the  removal  of  this  arbitrary  and .  unjust 
imposition  upon  the  principal  agricultural  industry  in  this 
district.” 
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Cheap  Plums. — The  Worcestershire!  Plum  crop  is  so  good  that 
the  fruit  is  being  retailed  in  the  provincial  markets  at  a  penny 
a  pound. 

*  *  •* 

Big  Gooseberries  at  Winlaton  Mill. — Some  fine  Goose¬ 
berries  turned  up  at  the  annual  exhibition  held  at  Winlaton 
Mill,  Neiwea&tle-on-Tyne.  The  heaviest  weighed  26dwt.  12gr., 

26dwt.  8gr. ,  and  25dwt.  19gr.  respectively. 

*  *  * 

Accident  to  Altrincham  Gardeners. — At  Broom  Edge  a  ’bus 
containing  about  thirty  members  and  friends  of  the  Altrincham 
Gardeners'  Improvement  Society  overturned  in  consequence  of 
a  landslip.  Beyond  a  shaking,  and  in  some  instances  bruises, 
the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  were,  none  the  worse. 

*  *  * 

Potato  The  Pearl. — On  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.,  a  party  of 
Potato  experts  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  experiment 
grounds  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Boston.  A 
root  of  the  new  Potato  The  Pearl  was  lifted,  and  the  visitors  were 
so  pleased  with  the  result  that  one  of  them  offered  five  guineas 
for  the  next  root  before  it  was  lifted.  Mr.  Deal,  the  general 
manager  of  the  firm,,  was  so>  taken  with  the  novelty  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  he  accepted  the  offer.  Others  followed  suit  at  the  same 
price.  At  9,000  plants  to  the  acre  the  Potatos  would  realise 
£47,000. 

*  *  * 

Blackberries  from  Holland. — The  annual  imports  of  Black¬ 
berries  from  Holland  have  again  commenced.  They  gO'  largely  to 
the  midland  and  northern  counties,  where  they  are  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  operatives  and  miners.  They  are  also-  uised  in 
quantity  by  fruit  preservers,.  Blackberry  jam  meets,  such  a 
demand  that  there  are  never  any  stocks,  of  it  left  on  the  market 
after  the  year  has  closed.  The  Continental  and  also  the 
British  Blackberry  crop  is  excellent  this  season.  In  each  of  the 
four  kingdoms  the  bushes  in  the  hedgerows  are  smothered  with 
berries.  Although  not  so  large  as  they  were  last  year,  they 
will  be  quite  as  abundant,  and  in  Wales  they  are  perhaps  finer 
than  in  any  other  quarter.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  consumed 
locally,  and  some  is  despatched  to  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool  for  sale. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Todea  superba  not  Thriving. 

Some  good  sized  plants  of  Todea  superba  were  placed  in  a 
collection  of  greenhouse  Ferns  here,  hut  they  have  not  done 
at  all  well.  Is  it  possible  to  grow  them  with  such  Ferns  as 
Lomaria  gibba,  Pteris  Aspleniums,  etc.  ?  (J.  W.  P.) 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  Todeas  in  healthy  condition 
with  fresh  and  green  fronds  in  houses  where  such  Ferns  as 
you  name  can  be  grown  successfully.  The  fact  is  that  these 
Ferns  have  much  firmer  fronds,  of  harder  texture  than  Todeas, 
and  therefore  capable  of  withstanding  the  evil  effects  of  a  dry 
atmosphere,  to  which  they  must  often  be  subjected  during  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  day.  Todeas  might  be  kept  in  such  houses 
during  the  winter,  but  if  you  are  an  enthusiastic  grower,  and 
would  like  to  succeed  with  Todeas,  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  make  a  frame  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  them,  and  place 
this  in  a  shady  position  under  a  north  aspect  wall,  either  the 
garden  wall  or  a  house.  In  such  a  place  it  would  be  possible 
to  keep  these  plants  continually  cool,  and  not  at  all  subjected 
to  sunshine  at  any  period  of  the  day.  Under  such  conditions 
you  could  easily  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a  sufficiently  moist 
condition,  even  while  admitting  a  small  amount  of  air  at  the 
top  of  the  frame  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  healthy. 

Grapes  Mildewed. 

I  am  sending  you  a  bunch  of  Grapes  which  is  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  disease.  It  seems  evident  to  be  a  severe  attack  of 
mildew,  but  this  is  not  confined  to  the  one  house.  The  whole 
of  the  Vines  are  infested  alike  and  in  all  houses.  I  should 
like,  if  you  can  oblige  me  in  your  next  issue,  information  on  the 


following  matters  :  — Do  you  think  that  those  Vines  have  had 
bad  treatment  previous  to  this  season’s  crop,  and  could  the 
bad  state  of  root  be  the  outcome  of  the  present?  Would  you 
advise  destroying  the  whole  stock  and  clean  the  house 
thoroughly  with  paraffin  and  soap  to  kill  the  germs  of  disease? 
Those  Vines  are  not  under  my  charge,  an:l  have  been  sent  me 
for  inspection,  so  if  you  can  oblige  me  with  a  good  opinion  on 
the  same  it  will  greatly  oblige.  (E.  Harris.) 

The  Vines,  as  you  suspect,  are  very  badly  attacked  with  the 
ordinary  mildew,  and  it  seems  to  us  simply  a  case  of  sheer 
neglect.  We  have  had  very  uncertain  and  very  unsettled 
weather  at  times,  bringing  about  conditions  that  are  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  rapid  spread  of  mildew,  but  it  could  have  been 
checked  if  taken  in  time  with  diligence  and  perseverance.  We 
do  not  think  that  any  previous  bad  treatment  would  have 
determined  the  present  bad  state  of  the  Grapes,  as  mildew 
spreads  so  rapidly  when  it  gets  a  footing  that  only  one  season 
is  necessary  for  it  to  completely  destroy  the  foliage  and  the 
berries  if  left  to  its  own  freedom.  If  the  bunches  are  all  as 
bad  as  the  one  you  sent  us,  it  would  certainly  be  useless  to 
leave  them  hanging  on  the  Vine  and  drawing  nourishment  for 
Grapes  that  will  never  be  fit  for  table.  If  there  are  any  good 
bunches  you  should,  of  course,  try  to  save  them,  otherwise  the 
chief  attention  should  be  given  to  the  destruction  of  the  fungus. 
We  should  hesitate,  however,  to  use  paraffin  and  soap  unless 
it  is  made  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  Instead  of  this  we 
should,  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  leaves  of  the  Vines 
so  long  as  they  are  serviceable  to  the  plant,  merely  attempt  to 
destroy  the  fungus  completely  by  painting  the  hot-water  pipes 
with  a  thin  paint  of  sulphur  and  water.  At  the  same  time  we 
should,  however,  get  a  sulphurator  and  dust  every  affected  leaf 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  there  are  no  Grapes  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  we  should  first  lightly  syringe  the  Vines  to  be  dusted, 
so  as  to  make  the  sulphur  hang  on  and  then  make  sure  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  sulphur  to  every  leaf.  It  will  be  rather  a  tedious 
operation,  but  we  should  do  it  with  the  object  of  preserving 
every  leaf  intact  upon  the  Vines  that  are  of  any  service  until 
they  ripen  off  naturally.  After  this  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  applying  paraffin  as  you  state,  but  even  then  we  should  exer¬ 
cise  great  care,  as  the  oil  would  prove  injurious  to  those  buds 
in  which  it  might  get.  Paraffin  emulsion  would  certainly  be 
much  safer. 

Points  of  Dispute  at  Shows. 

I  will  be  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  opinion  on  a  point 
of  dispute  at  or.e  of  our  local  shows,  and  at  which  I  was  acting 
as  one  of  the  judges.  One  exhibitor  showed  a  plant  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  W.  H.  Lincoln  in  a  class  for  two  flowering 
greenhouse  plants.  The  point  at  dispute  was  whether  a.  plant 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  could  be  shown  as  a  greenhouse 
plant  or  should  it  he  classed  herbaceous.  I  also  saw  a  plant  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata  shown  in  the  same  class,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  get  an  award  ;  hence  I  suppose  was  not  disputed. 
Your  opinion  on  the  point  will  oblige.  (Birdeis.) 

We  should  not  consider  either  of  the  plants  you  mention  as 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  schedule  makers  would  intend  those  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  class  for  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  judges  should 
not  be  justified  in  passing  them  as  greenhouse  plants.  The 
Chrysanthemum  is  certainly  a  herbaceous  plant,  and,  though 
not  usually  grown  in  borders  devoted  to  this  class  of  plants, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  planted  amongst  them  ;  more 
often  it  is  planted  out  in  mixed  borders  of  plants  chiefly  of  a 
herbaceous  character  both  annual  and  perennial,  and '  some¬ 
times  borders  are  entirely  devoted  to  them.  It  may  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter  in  your  locality  in  the  open, 
although  it  would  in  the  south.  It  may  be  used  for  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  decoration,  but  that  would  not  alter  the  fact 
that  it  is  mostly  grown  out  of  doors  until  required  for  use  in 
such  structures.  Hydrangea  paniculata  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and 
would  be  desjrib  :d  as  such  at  most  shows  where  it  is  well  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  judges  would  be  more  likely  to  accept  H. 
hortensis  (the  common  Hydrangea)  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 

Making  a  Watercress  Bed. 

We  have  a  good  command  of  water,  pumped  up  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  stream  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram.  I  should  esteem 
it  a  favour  if  you  would  say  what  would  be  till©  best  method  of 
making  a  Watercress  bed  using  the  water  obtained  in  this  Way. 
(Nasturtium.) 

In  preparing  a  bed,  we  should  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  12  in.  to>  16  in.,  and  then  puddle  the  bottom  and  sides  with  a 
good,  well-worked  clay  to  prevent  the  water  from  sinking  into  the 
soil  and  escaping  in  that  way.  The  object-  should  be  to-  cause  it 
to  rise  up  for  a  few  inches  in  the  bed  and  then,  escape  at  one  end 
of  the  bed,  thus  causing  a  down  current  in  the  water.  That 
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would  serve  to  keep  the  plants  clean  and  healthy,  and  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  the  bottom  is  water-tight,  so  the  less  water  will  be 
necessary  to  cause  this  gentle  current.  Put  on  two  or  three 
inches  of  good  soil  over  the  clay,  in  which  the  Watercress!  may 
take  root  and  grow.  The  soil  in  turn  might  with  advantage  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  gravel,  which  will  keep  the  soil  in 
place,  and  thus  be  more  easily  kept  clean,  though  the  gravel  is 
not  an  actual  necessity.  Before  turning  on  the  water,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  Watercress  plants  ready,  so  that  you  can  plant 
them  all  over  the  bed  in  well-established  plants  obtained  from 
some  other  isouroe  or  by  raising  them  from  seeds. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower  for  Seed. 

I  want  to  grow  seeds  of  various  things  on  a.  piece  of  ground 
here,  'but  have  been  told  I  should  not  attempt  Cabbages  an 
Cauliflowers  so  close  together.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for 

your  opinion  of  the  case.  (R.  J.  H.) 

We  (should  not  attempt  to-  grow  those  two'  kinds  oi  Crucifers 
on  the  same  field,  unless  it  was  a  very  large  one.  Both  are  iorms 
of  the  common  wild  Cabbage,  selected  and  developed  by  man  ; 
consequently,  they  are  liable  at  any  tame  to  be  intercrossed  by 
bees  if  flowering  at  the  same  time  anywhere  m  the  neighboui- 
hood  of  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  you  should  grow  a 
larger  quantity  of  one  kind  rather  than  smaller  lots  ot  two  or 
more  of  the  Brassica  family  in  the  same  field.  By  the  term  Bras - 
sica  we  should  imply  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Kale®,  and  even 
Turnips,  as  being  unsafe  to  grow  for  seed  in  the  same  held,  xou 
could,  of  course,  grow  varieties  belonging  to  quite  ddterent 
families  of  plants  for  seed  purposes  even  on  a  smad  held,  because 
the  flowers  would  not  intercross  with  one  another.  Instances;  ot 
what  we  mean  are  Wallflowers,  Godetias,  Mignonette,  Nemoplula, 
Lupins,  or  such  other  tilings,  as  you  might  find  it  possible  >,o 
grow  with  profit  on  your  soil,  and  with  the  climatic  conditions  ot 
the  district. 


Propagating  Aralia  japonica. 

A  lar"e  specimen  of  Aralia  japonica.  planted  out  about  xoui 
years  ago  shows  that  it  is  quite  hardy  here,  and,  as  it-  flowered 
last-  autumn,  we  should  like  to  raise  a  good  number  for  planting 
in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  to  give  colour  in  autumn.  Can 
cuttings  he  rooted  easily,  or  is  there  any  quicker  way  of  getting 

stock?  (S.  G. )  .  .  -. 

Cuttings  of  this  plant  can  he  rooted,  but  it  would  not  prove  a 
quick  method  of  increasing  the  plant,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
even  a  1  arga  plant  would  only  supply  a  small  number  of  crowns 
of  which  to  make  cuttings.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  get  seeds 
from  some  of  the  leading  seedsmen,  and  sow  them  in  pot®  of 
sandy  soil  in  February  or  March  next  in.  heat.  After  they  have 
germinated,  they  could  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  transferred 
to  frames.  As  soon  as  large  enough,  they  could  be  potted  oft 
singly  or  planted  out  in  soil  in  cold  frames-,  where  they  would 
sooner  attain  some  size  than  in  pots.  If  you  get  good  seed 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  quickly  raising  a  stock  in  this 
way  though  it  would  take  years  before  you  could  flower  them. 


diseased 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  our  Mint  are  very  much  crippled. 
The  leaves  are  small,  and  the  stems  twisted  and  swollen  m 
places,  being  covered  with  something  like  rust  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  What  would  you  advise  to  get  rid  of  it?  (T.  R.  M.) 

Your  plants  are  no  dbubt  attacked  with  the  Uredo  labiatarum, 
or  rust  of  Mint.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  spread  with  such  rapidity- 
as  the  rust  of  Chrysanthemums,  nor  do  so  much  damage.  It 
vreatly  depends  upon  the  situation  in  which  the  Mint  is  grown. 
In  a  moist  place  and  if  much  sheltered  by  the  surroundings  the 
furious  will  make  more  rapid  growth  than  if  the  plants- were  m 
a  more  exposed  position,  where  light  and  air  could  get  to  them 
more  freely.  Your  best  plan  to  get  rid  of  it  would  be  to  take 
cuttinos  of  -clean  shoots,  root  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  then 
make  a  fresh  plantation  at  some  little  distance  from  the  present 
one  4s  the  fungus  lives  inside  the  stems,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  tell  whether  the  cuttings  you  take  are  actually  clean 
or  not.  Another  chance  would  be  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  the 
plant  in  spring  and  select  the  clean  underground  stem®,  cutting 
them  up  in  suitable  lengths  with  roots  attached,  if  possible,  and 
make  a  fresh  plantation  with  these.  As  a  rule,  this  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  get  plenty  of  healthy  clean  leaves 
for  use.  If  you  keep  an  eye  upon  the  fresh  plantation  and 
carefully  dm  up  every  specimen  as  soon  as  it  shows  having  been 
attacked  by° the  fungus,  you  will  thus  assist  its  progress  before 
it  has  scattered  fres-h  spores  to  attack  the  remaining  plants. 
A  little  watchfulness  on  your  part  in  the  early  stages  will  save 
a  deal  of  trouble  and  enable  you  to  get  a  clean  stock. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  L.)  1,  tSedum  spectabile  ;  2,  Seclum  Sieb-oldi  vanegatum  ; 
3>  Eupatorium  ageratoides  ;  4,  Achillea  decolorans  ;  5,  Lysima- 


chia  punctata  ;  6,  Epilobium  lanceolatum  ;  7,  Achillea  Ptarmica 
flore  pleno. — (H.  B.)  1,  Tritonia  Pottsii  ;  2,  Veronica  virginica 
japonica ;  3,  Corydalis  lutea  ;  4,  Senecio  Kaempferi  anreo- 

maculatus  ;  5,  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata.— (D.  D.)  1,  Sediim 
sarmentosum  va-riegatum  ;  2,  Alyssum  maritimum  variegatum  ; 
3,  Gazania  splendens  variegata  ;  4,  Uotyledon  secundus  ;  5. 
Cerastium  tomentosum  ;  6,  Arabis  albida  variegata  ;  7,  Sero- 
phularia  aqnatica  variegata. — (P.  Lamb)  1,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii  ; 
2,  Leycest-eria  formosa  ;  3,  Rhodot-ypos  kerrioides  ;  4,  Erica, 
vagans-;  5,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni.— (T.  B.  W.)  1,  Oncidium 
crispum  ;  2,  Cattleya  Loddigesii  ;  3,  Hymenocallis  ovatum  ;  4, 
Sibt.horpia  peregrina.— {A.  D.  K.)  1,  Lippia  citriodora ;  2, 

Heliotr opium  peruvianum  var.  ;  3,  Pilea  muscosa  ;  4,  Ceropegia 
woodiana  ;  5,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  ;  6,  Tropaeolum  Ball  of 
Fire  ;  7,  Boronia  heterophylla. — (A.  F.)  1,  Adia-ntum  formosum  ; 
2,  Adiantum  -concinnrum  latum;  3,  Pteris  quadriaurita  argy- 
raea  ;  4,  Lygodium  scandens  ;  5,  Selaginella  Braunii. — (W  W.) 
1,  Fuchsia  procumbens  ;  2,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata  ;  3, 

Pelargonium  Radula. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Choir  Boys  as  Gardeners. 

A  flourishing  society  of  Upper  Sydenham, 
and  known  as  the  Sunday  Schools’  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  lias  a,  large  membership, 
embracing  the  scholars  attending  the  Sunday 


Schools  of  the>  three  Established  Churches 
in  the  district.  Qualified  men  are  employed 
to'  give  these  children  instruction  in  garden¬ 
ing,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  been  preoemted 
with  a,  plot  of  land  to  cultivate.  These  boys 
are  further  encouraged  by  the  awarding  of 
prizes  for  those  gardens  which  present  the 
best  appearance.  The  competitors  are 
awarded  the  prizes:  at  the  annual  show  of  the 
society,  which  is  held  in  September.  Several 
of  the  girls  attached  to  the  school  also'  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the:  competitions. 

— o — 

Decline  of  the  Irish  Potato 
Crop. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  it:  ha®  been 
calculated  that  the  extent  of  land  under 
Potato®  in  Ireland  has  been  annually  dei- 
creasing*.  In  1888  this  stood  at  801,566 
acres,  but  by  1903  this  had  decreased  to 
620,393  acres1,  that  is  a.  decline  of  184,173 
acres  in  fifteen  years.  The  explanation  of 
this  would  be  due  to  various  causes.  The 
population  of  Ireland  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  and  no  doubt  many  whose  living 
chiefly  depended  upon  Potato  culture  have 
emigrated.  On  the:  other  hand  the  diet  has: 
probably  become  more  varied,  so  that  less 
Potato®  are  consumed.  The  facilities  for 
different  kinds-  of  imported  food  stuffsi  have 
enabled  the  labouring-  classes,  as:  well  a® 
those  in  higher  circumstances  of  life,  to 
utilise  -many  of  the  various  things  which  are 
now  regularly  imported  to  'this  country. 
The  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  early 
varieties  to-  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  markets:  may,  however, 
serve1,  in  a  measure,  to  prevent  the  acreage 
under  Potato's  from  decreasing  still  further. 

The  Forms  of  Stems. 

During-  the  sitting  of  the  Botanical  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge 
Lord  Avebury  read  a,  paper  on  the  forms  of 
the  stems  of  plants.  He.  enumerated  a.  num¬ 
ber  of  different  forms,  such  as  square  or  quad- 
waoagular,  triangular1,  pentagonal,  and  the 
more-  common  round  form.  He-  found  no 
explanation  in  botanical  works  of  these 
foams',  hut  he  thought  it  was  as  important 
for  plants  as  for  architects  to-  secure  the 
greatest  strength  with  the:  least  expenditure 
of  material.  Plants  if  properly  built  up 
-should  be  equally  liable  to  rupture  or  break 
at  every  point  when  the  strain  is  equal.  If 
the  plant  or  any  other  pillar  was  affected  by 
pressure',  say,  from  the;  wind,  -one  side  would 
be  extended  -and  the:  -other  compressed,  while 
between  them  would  be  a  neutral  zone,  so 
that  both  extension  and  compression  would 
be  greatest  along  the  surface,  furthest  from 
this  neutral  zone  or  axis.  It.  followed,  there- 
fore,  that,  -the  'strongest  pillar  or  plant  axis 
would  be  that  in  which,  the  material  is  built 
up  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  neutral 
portion.  The  two  extremes;  of  the  plant 


have,  however,  to  be  connected  by  a  bar  or 
bar®.  This  is  the  equivalent  or  a.  forerunner 
of  the  well-known  glider.  If  the  force®  to-  be1 
resisted  act  in  two  directions  ait  right  angles 
to  one:  another,  then  two  girders  must  be 
combined  art  right  angles  to  one  another. 
If  'the:  forces  acted  in  all  directions  -equally,  a 
series  of  girders  would  be  necessary,  so  as 
to  form  a.  circle  capable  of  resisting  pressure 
on  all  sides.  A  goo-d  .example  of  this-  was 
the  stems  of  tree's  where;  the  wood  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  rings.  This  was  the:  reason, 
■he:  said,  for  the:  prevailing  round  form  of 
stems.  The.  difference  arose,  however,  when 
this  form  was  not  universal,  as  in  the  case  of 
plants  having  .square!  stems.  His  Lordship 
pointed  out  that,  when  leave®  were  in.  opposite 
and  decussate  pairs-,  a®  in  the  dead  Nettle, 
the  strain  would  be  mainly,  in  two;  directions, 
and  the  double  girder  wo-uld  be  the  most  suit¬ 
able  form.  Should  that  bei  the  ca-se,  we 
might  expect  to  find  square  stems  associated 
with  opposite  leaves.  He:  then  proceeded 
do  illustrate  his  ideas  by  means  of  British 
plants,  and  showed  that  plant®  with  square 
stems  always:  had  opposite  leaves,  and  that 
plants  with  opposite  leaves  had  generally 
square:  stems,  although  there  were:  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  S-ome  reasons  for  the  excep¬ 
tions  were:  next  discussed  by  him.  The  same 
rules  would  apply  to  triangular  and  pen¬ 
tagonal  stems.  In,  concluding,  he  remarked 
that  plants  millions  of  years  ago  bad  worked 
out  f-or  themselves  the  principle®  of  construc¬ 
tion,  so  a.s  to  secure  the  greatest  strength 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  material.  These 
principles  have  been  gradually  applied  to 
the:  construction  of  buildings  of  various  foams 
by  the  skill  and  science  of  architect®  and 


Fossil  Botany  at  South 
Kensington. 

A  temporary  exhibition  h,a.s  been  .arranged 
in  one  of  the:  bays  of  the  Central  Hall  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
The:  object  of  it  is  to  illustrate  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  fossil  botany,  but  the:  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  show  that  'tone  .Seed-bearing  plant  s 
existed  in  the  coal  period  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
Until  quite:  recently  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  in  Paleozoic  times  the  flora,  consisted 
of  giant.  Ferns  and  Club-mosses,  wither  few 
Gymnosperms  belonging  to  the  extinct  class, 
Gordadtes.  Certain  fossils  showed  a  struc¬ 
ture  intermediate  between  Ferns  and 
Cycads,  and  these  were  grouped  together  and 
termed  Cycadofiliees.  Within  the  last 
eighteen  months  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
two!  of  this:  group  reproduced  their  kind  by 
means,  of  seeds  and  not  by  spores.  In  our 
issue:  for  the  3rd  inst.  we  dealt  more  largely 
with  this  subject  in  reviewing  tlie  book, 
“  The  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants.” 
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Notes  on  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Cotoneasters —  Although  one  cannot  claim  for  these  that 
they  are  of  any  particular  value  as  flowering  tree®  and  shrubs, 
yet,  for  many  purposes',  they  are  almost  indispensable  in  the 
garden,  and  during  the  autumn!  and  winter  months,  when 
their  brightly-coloured  fruits  are  clothing  the  branches,  they 
add  considerably  to  our  list,  which  isi  nonei  too  long,  of  orna¬ 
mental  berried  shrubs.  Fortunately,  they  succeed  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  and  for  this  reason  can.  be  used  in  many 
positions  where  the  majority  of  shrubs  would  prove  a  failure, 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  attention  is  necessary  even  to  see 
them  at  their  best.  Among  the  Cotoneasters  there  are  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous  varieties,  and  it  is  the  former  which 
are  the  more  valuable  for  general  use.  So  I  propose  mention¬ 
ing  the  most  ornamental  of  these  first. 

C.  microphylla. — The  small-leaved  Cotoneaster  is  one  of  the 
most)  desirable  for  planting  over  large  boulders,  logs  of  wood, 
etc.,  as  it  is  of  low-growing,  rambling  habit,  and  soon  cover® 
considerable  space.  When  the  numerous  branches  are  studded 
thickly  with  its  small  white  flower®  it.  isi  a  beautiful  shrub,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  genus  in  this  respect ;  these  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  innumerable  quantities  of  showy  red  berries,  which 
are  very  conspicuous  when  this  variety  is  planted  in  masise® 
on  bank®  or  ini  beds.  The  same,  may  be  said  of  the  Box-leaved 
Cotoneaster,  C.  buxifolia,  which  is,  however,  a.  somewhat, 
stronger  grower  than  the  first-named,  and  the  intense  green 
foliage  produces  a,  fine  effect  when  planted  in  any  of  the  above- 
named  positions.  This  variety  is  also  excellent  for  planting  at 
the  base  of  standard  tree®  on  the  front  of  the  shrubbery,,  for 
instance,  and  can  be  kept  at  a  uniform  height  by  pegging  the 
longer  shoots  down,  or  it  makes  a  pleasing  feature  if  grouped 
in  the  pleasure  ground®!,  especially  on  the  grass.  A  variety 
which  is  often  said  to  be  synonymous  with  C.  huxifolia  is  C. 
Wheeled,  but  the  two  are  perfectly  distinct.  C.  Wheeled  is 
a  much  stronger  grower,  some  of  the  stems  reaching  a  height  of 
six  feet  or  more,  and  the  foliage  is  larger  and  a.  much  lighter 
green.  Neither  does  it.  flower  or  fruit  nearly  so  freely  as  the 
Box-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

c.  Wheeled  is  a  fine  shrub  for  very  bold  rock-work,  where 
ample  -space  can  be  afforded,  as  some  of  the  branches!  have  a 
graceful  weeping  habit,  and  soon,  cover  a  large  area,.  This 
shrub  deserves  to  be  far  more  largely  grown,  than  at  present. 
C.  horizontalis,  as  the  name  indicates,  throws  out  its  branches 
in  a  horizontal  manner,  and,  in  addition  to  the  general  way® 
mentioned  above  for  which  Cotoneasters  can  be  used,  this  is, 
very  beautiful  for  using  as  a  wall  -shrub,  and  has  a  very  dis- 
tine-tive  appearance.  It  does  not  assume  large  proportions,  and 
is,  therefore  very  suitable  for  planting  aga-inist-  low  walls..  This 
variety  berries  very  freely,  and  throughout  the  winter  is 
always  much  admired. 

Another  Cotoneaster  which  is  -see-n  to  the  best  advantage 
when-  treated  as  a  wall  shrub  is  C.  thymifolia,  which  has  ex- 
c eedingly  -small  foliage  and  quantitiesi  of  bright,  red  fruits.  It 
is  a,  somewhat  slow  grower,  and  is  valuable!  where  little  wall 
space  is  at  c-ommand.  C!.  re-pens,  is  quite  a  small  creeper,  well 
suited  for  the  rock  garden,  and  should  be  planted  close  t-o-  a 
rock,  to  which  it  will  cling  tenaciously. 

The  deciduous  sectio-n  co-nta-ins  several  desirable  varieties 
which  make  pleasing  specimen®  when  planted  singly  in  the 
shrubbery,  though  one  or  two  can  be  bedded  with  good  effect. 
This  applies  specially  to  C.  Simonsii,  which  forms  a  spreading 
■  bush  with  almost  upright  growths,  and  leaves  deep  green  on 
the  upper  side  and  silky  beneath.  It  is-  very  conspicuous  when 
clothed  with  innumerable  quantities,  of  bright  .  red.  fruits. 
When  this  shrub  becomes  too  large  for  the  position  it  occu¬ 


pies,  or  too  crowded  when  massed,  it  can  be  out  hard  back. 
C.  frigida  and  C.  Royleii  both  form  large  shrubs,  suitable  for 
planting  singly,  and  a  very  plea-sing  form  of  the  latter  is  C. 
Boyleii;  pendula,  with  gracefully-dro-oping,  slender  branches. 
C.  affinis,  which  carries  bunches  of  fruits,  ma-kes  a  pleasing 
standard  when  worked  on  a  good  length  of  stem.  Some  little- 
known  varieties,  but  which,  I  think,  will  prove  desirable  kinds, 
arei  C.  to-mentosa,  which  has  a-  dense,  silvery  tomentum  be¬ 
neath,  C.  lucidaj  and  C.  aeutifolia. 

Hibiscus.  —  Throughout  the  present  month  the  Syrian 
Mallows  constitute  some  of  the  most  handsome  of  our  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs-,  and  though  the  older  varieties!  have  long  been  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  the  beautiful  double  forms  are  deserving 
of  more  -attention.  They  -succeed  in  the-  majority  of  well- 
drained  soils,  and,  when  well  established,  will  reach  a  heigh-t 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet.  They  are  be-st  left  undisturbed  after 
becoming  settled-,  and  during  very  dry  weather  plenty  of  water 
should  be  given  at-  the  roots.  Some  of'  the  best  varieties  are 
rosea  plena,  eamea  plena,  amaranthus,  rubra  plena,  spectabilis 
plena,  albo  pleno,  and  to-ta  alba,  a,  very  beautiful  pure  white, 
single  variety.  A.  E.  Thatchek. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Violets.— -Preparations  must  soon  be  made  for  lifting  and 
housing  the  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  o-pem  quarters 
during  .summer.  Although  I  do  not.  advise  transplanting  these 
into  frames  too-  early  ini  the  autumn,  yet  there  can  be  no-  doubt 
that  they  -should  be  transferred  toi  their  winter*  quarters  by 
the  -second  or  third  week  in  the  present  month,  as  they  then 
become  re-established  and  robust  before  unfavourable  weather 
sets  in,  thus  ensuring  healthy,  well-rooted  plants  that  will 
flower  abundantly  and  pass  through  -the  rvinter  well.  The 
damping  off  of  the  fo-liage  in  winter  that  we  frequently  hear 
of  may  safe-ly  be  attributed  in,  great  part  to  soft,  improperly 
matured  growth  before  lifting,  or  a-  too  close  atmosphere  imme¬ 
diately  after. 

In,  my  opinion,  the  best  possible  structure  for  the  plant®  is 
a  brick  pit  having  a  hot- water  pipe  running  round ;  not  that 
much  fire-heat  is  required,  but  for  t-lie  purpose  of  dispelling 
damp  during  periods  of  dull  weather,  when  the  lights  can  be 
opened.  Any  frame  answers  fairly  well  if  placed  in  a  light 
open  position  and  good  drainage  afforded.  Sufficient  soil 
should  be  put-  in  to  ensure  the  plant®  being  within  6  in-.,  of  the 
glass.  An-  open,  sweet-  comp-os-t  should  be  used,  and  it  may 
consist  -of  equal  parts  leaf-soil  and  loam,  with  some  wood  ashes 
and  road  grit  added-,  or  if  the  grower  has  a  rich  garden  s-oil  it 
will  answer  without  any  of  these-  ingredients.  If  the  plants 
-are  infested  with  insects,  the  tops  should  be  -dipped  in  a 
solution,  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  juice  as  they  are  lifted.  A 
copious,  watering  should  be  given  the  day  before  lifting  takes 
place,  and  see  that  a  good  ball  of  soil  is  retained  to  each.  In 
planting,  make  firm  and  do-  not  bury  the  crown  ;  this  also-  is 
a,  fruitful  source, of  damping  o-ff  the  blossoms  and  young  leaves. 
TV  hem,  planting  is  completed,  keep  rather  close  for  a  few  days, 
and  shade  lightly  on  hot  days-  j  afterward®  give  air  freely ;  in 
‘  fact,  the  lights  should  be  kept  off  until  there  is  danger  of 
frost  or  heavy  rains. 

Bouvardias. — The  best  results  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
useful  -decorative  plants-  follows  the-  system  of  growing  in  the 
-open,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  during  summer ,  but-  the 
plants  must  b-e  housed  early  in  autumn.  If  planted  out,  they 
should  now  be  lifted  and  potted  up,  taking  care  to  retain  a 
ball  of  -earth  s-o-  that  the  plants  receive  but  little  check.  In 
the  case  of  those  kept  in  pots  land  plunged,  they  must  be 
cleansed  and  the  drainage  -examined  before-  removal  toi  the 
greenhouse.  As-  the  flowers  o-pe-n,  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere 
about  them  than  formerly,  and  give  a  weekly  application  of 
diluted  manure-water  until  in  full  blossom,  when  only  clear 
water  should  be  afforded. 
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Hoya  Carnosa. — It  is-  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me.  that  this 
old  favourite  is  not  more'  often  met  with  ini  garden®.  Its 
culture  is  of  the  simplest,  whilst  for  beauty  and!  utility  the 
flowers  are  unsurpassed.  The  chief  factors  to  success  axe 
suitable’  soil  and  well-ripened  wood.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  some  plants  in  full  blossom  that  are  growing  in  24-sized 
pot®,  in  which  they  have  been  for  some  four  years  without 
disturbance.  The  compost  consists  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of 
leaf-soil,  and  one  of  old  mortar  rubble,  with  av  good1  sprinkling 
of  wood  ashesi  and  sharp'  sand.  The  whole  should  be  used!  ini 
a,  lumpy  state,  and  ample  drainage  must  be  given.  The 
growths  should  be  trained  along  wire®  near  thei  roof-giasisi  of 
the  greenhouse  or  temperate'  house  to  ensure  free  flowering. 
Immediately  flowering  is  past  the  supply  of  water  should  be 
reduced,  or,  in  other*  words,  partially  dry  them  off  during 
winter.  Early  in  spring  top-dress  and'  encourage  new  growth 
by  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure. 

In  gathering  the  flowers,  do'  not  cut  the  stems,  a®  the 
blossoms  are  borne  upon  these  in  succeeding  years. 

General  Remarks  ■ —  The  season,  of  active  growth  in  many 
plants  cultivated  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  is  fast,  drawing 
to>  a  close,  and  such  subjects  as  Gloxinias,  Caladiums, 
Achimeneis,  tuberous-rooted1  Begonias,  and  the  like  that  die 
down  annually  should  now  have  the  supply  of  water  gradually 
reduced  and  be  subjected  to  cooler  and  drier  conditions'  in 
order1  to  induce  them  to  go.  to.  rest  as  quietly  and  naturally  as 
possible.  Ferns  that  have  been  grown  in  the  shade:  and  have 
beer  afforded  stimulant's  should  now  be  given  more  light  and 
air,  and  feeding  should  cease,  or  sappy,  undeveloped  frond®  will 
result.  Thei  above  remarks  apply  to  the  majority  of  plants 
usually  grown  in  glasshouses',  with,  of  course,  the  exception  of 
those  for  a  winter  display.  K.  M. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Preparing  for  Winter.  —  Though  it  may  seem  to  many 
somewhat  early  to  talk  about  this,  a  plentiful  supply  of  all 
kinds  Of  vegetable®  through  the  long  winter  months  so  much 
depends  on  taking  time  by  thei  forelock,  that  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  mentioning  it,  and  every  garden,  of  any  pretension® 
whatever  should  be  provided  with  shelters  of  some  kind  or 
another,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a,  large  amount:  of  vegetables 
can  be  procured  and  safely  secured  during  the  severest 
weather,  even  when  of  the  r  udest  description.  As  I  have,  often 
previously  pointed  out,  cold  pits  or  portable  frames  are  an 
immense  boon  to  those  who.  are  .responsible  for  keeping  up 
an  un, remittent  supply  of  vegetables  and  salad  through  thei 
short  days  of  winter  j  but,  failing  these,  rough  skeleton  frames 
or  turfed  pits  make  capital  substitutes,  and  either  of  these 
can  be  constructed  by  any  ordinary  intelligent  garden  labourer. 
Covering  of  some  kind,  of  course,  must  be  in,  readiness  for 
warding  off  excessive  rains,  heavy  snowfall®1,  and  severe'  frosts. 
Light  hurdles  thatched  with  straw  or  bracken  are  excellent, 
in,  very  severe  weather,  but  nothing  that  has  come  under  my 
notice  can,  supersede  specially-dressed  canvas  covers,  which 
are  made  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  are  sold  by  most  of 
tire  leading  horticultural  sundriesmen,  and,  with  ordinary  care, 
will  last  for  several  years.  These  have  the  advantage  of  being 
waterproof,  and  during  very  sharp'  frosty  weather,  by  placing 
some  diy,  warm  material  underneath  them,  such  as.  mats,  the 
safety  of  the  various  crops  is  practically  assured.  The  most 
important  rules'  to  observe  in  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the 
construction  of  the  pits  is  that  the  position  should  be  well 
drained,  sheltered,  if  possible,  from  the  cold,  north-east  winds, 
and  facing  south.  I  prefer  old  hot-beds  which  have  done  duty 
during  the  early  part  of  tihei  year  for  supplying  Cucumbers., 
Melons,  Carrots1,  Marrows,  and  such-like  for  wintering  and 
growing  many  things  which  need  protection.  The  surface 
should  be  well  broken  up1,  and  ini  many  cases,  fresh  material 
will  have  to.  be  added,  so  that  the  young  plants  may  be  raised 
as.  near*  the  glass  as  possible,  making  sure  that  the  back  of  the 


frame  is  sufficiently  high  to  produce  a  good  pitch  for  the  water 
to.  run  off  freely. 

Parsley. —  Always  in-  great  demand,  and  except  in  the 
warmer  and  more  favoured  parts  of  thei  country  it,  is  never 
safe  to  rely  on,  it  in  the.  open.  By  thei  middle  of  the  present 
month,  young,  late-sown  seedlings'  should  be  lifted,  removing 
any  of  the  larger  leaves,  and  dibbled  in  fairly  thick  in  cold 
frames';  at  thei  same  time,  give  a.  good  dressing  of  fresh  soot 
and  water  thoroughly  in. 

Lettuce.  —  Another  moist  important  item  which  requires 
the  aid  of  cold  frames  if  it  is  to.  be  had  in  good  condition 
through  the  winter.  Small  quantities  from  several  sowings, 
both  Cabbage  and  Co®  varietieisi,  should  be  lifted,  and:  planted, 
and  at  the  same  tune  make  a  sowing-  under  glass.  Lettuce,  is 
frequently  considerably  damaged  by  the  ravage®  of  wirerwoirms, 
and,  when  thesei  axe  known  to  abound,  mean®  must  be  taken  to 
trap  and  destroy  them,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  take  precaution 
at  thei  t-imei  of  planting  to  insert  piece®  of  Carrot  at  intervals 
between  the  rows,  which  should  be  examined  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week. 

Endive,  both  of  the  Curled  and  Batavian  varieties,  requires 
similar  treatment,  but  in  the,  case  of  thesei  ample  room  should 
be  allowed  both  between,  the  plants  and  the  rows. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Seed  should  be  sown  twice  during  the  pre¬ 
sent,  month  for  supplying  .early  heads  in  the  spring.  Three 
capital  varieties  to  rely  on  are  Waloheren,  Autumn  Giant.,  and 
Magnium  Bonum.  S'ow  on  soil  which  is1  not  too  rich,  in,  an 
open,  airy  position,  thoroughly  water  in,,  apply  a  dusting  of 
soot,  and  net  securely  against  birds. 

Turnips. —  Make  another1  good  sowing  of  Web, bisi  Prizetaker, 
which  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  most  reliable  bed.  Attend 
to  the  thinning  out  of  earlier  one®. 

Spinach. — Make  two  or  three  good  sowings  during  the 
month.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Els, tree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass, 

Early  Forced  Vines. — By  this  is  meant,  those  planted  in 
permanent  borders  and  started  during  thei  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  for  supplying-  ripe  Grape®  early  in  May.  The  wood  of 
thesei  ought  by  now  to.  be  fairly  hard  and  of  a  nut-brown 
colour,  and  thei  laterals  may  be  shortened  back  to  within  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf  from,  the  base  of  their  origin,  which  will 
assist  to  plump,  up  those  bud®  remaining  against  pruning  time, 
towards  the  end  of  thei  month.  It  is;  unnecessary  toi  wait  until 
the  leave®  fall  before  pruning,  although  it  isi  wise  that  they 
should  be  turned  quite  yellow  before  thei  final  pruning  take® 
place.  Now  is  a,  good  time  to  extend  the  border®  of  early 
Vines,  or  any  that  are  faulty  ait  the  root  should  have  thei  soil 
removed  to  the  drainage  and  fresh  compost,  given,  using  the 
best  loam  that  can  be  got,  with  a  fair  p]|roe,ntaJ|  of  old 
mortar  or  lime-rubble  and  a  sprinkling  of  Vine  manure,  the 
whole  to  be  thoroughly  blended  before  wheeling  in.  Lay  out 
the  roots  evenly,  and  make  the  soil  fairly  firm  with  treading 
or  ramming,  finishing  off  with  about,  6  in.  of  soil  over  the  up¬ 
permost  roots,  and  do  not  apply  water  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
keep  the  foliage  of  the  vines  syringed  two  or  three  time®  a 
day,  and  apply  a  thin  shade;  during  bright,  weather,  if  con¬ 
sidered  necessary,  with  a  lesiser  amount  of  ventilation  for  a 
ocuple  of  weeks.  Mid-season  Vines  should  be  left  until  the  end 
of  October,  and  late  one®  must  be  left  until  the  Grapes  can  be 
cut  and  bottled. 

Muscat  Grapes  that  are  ripe  require  the  greatest  carei  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition  until  the  new  year,  avoiding  any 
excels®  of  fire  heat,  or  .shrivelling  will  soon  set  in,  and,  bn  the 
other  hand,  to.  dispense  with  it  altogether,  and  a  few  wet  days 
set  in,  decay  of  thei  berries  will  quickly  follow  :  therefore  mam- 
tain  a.  free  circulation  of  air,  with  the.  hot-water  pipes  just,  luke¬ 
warm.  What  damping  of  the  borders,  etc.,  is  necessary  should 
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be  done  between  8  a,. in.  an;d  3  pan.,  more  or1  less,  according  to 
the  weather,  and,  though  not  so  much  water  is  required  at  the 
root  of  vines  whose  Grapes  ar  e  ripe,  sufficient  must  be  supplied 
to  keep  the  berries  plump,  and  the  bunches  should  be.  exam¬ 
ined  every  few  days,  as  a,  decaying  berry  soon  affects  adjoining 
one®,  and"  a  whole  bunch  is  gone,  or  the  appearance  spoilt,  be¬ 
fore  one  is  aware  of  the  fact. 

Late  Hamburghs. — Give  these  abundance  of  air  and  plenty 
of  root  waterings  to  swell  up  the  berries,  and  keep'  a  gentle 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  with  a  chink  of  ventilation 
during  the  night  top1  and  bottom.  If  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  the 
laterals  need  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  and  the  damping  down, 
watering,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  for  Muscats,  although  the  berries 
are  notoso  liable  to  decay  with  a  little  extra  moisture.  A 
niffiit  temperature  of  60  deg.  will  be  suitable  for  both  houses. 

Latest  Grapes. — These  ought  to  be  well  on  the  way  as  re¬ 
gards  finish  of  berry,  as,  if  not  ripe  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
they  are  not  able  to  withstand  the  variableness  of  the  weather 
usually  experienced  during  the  la-st  three  months  of  the  year. 
Ventilate  early,  and  reduce  the  same  towards  4  P'.m„  on  bright 
days,  damping  the  borders,  also  surroundings,  twice  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  ai  chink  of  air  front  and  back 
through  the  night.  See  that  the  border's:  are  kept  uniformly 
moist  and  sub-laterals  pinched  betimes.  A  day  temperature  of 
about  80  deg.,  with  sun'-heat  dropping  to  63  deg.  or  65  deg.  by 
the  morning,  will  be  suitable  figures:  for1  the  present.  Outside 
border’s  will  have  had  abundance  of  moisture'  during  thei  past 
month  in  most  places,  and,  should  the  showery  weather  con¬ 
tinue,  it.  may  be  necessary  to  cover  them  with  lights  or  wooden 
shutters'  to  carry  off  heavy  rains  in  low-lying  districts,,  but  iit 
is  to  be  hoped  dry  warm  weather  will  be  thei  order  during  the 
present  month. 

Melons.  —  The  latest  batch  ought  to  be  set  by  now,  and 
every  encouragement  afforded  them  to  perfect'  their  crop 
within  the  next  six  weeks  by  closing  with  sun-heat  soon  after 
2  •p.m,  lightly  syringing  the  plants  overhead,  avoiding  much 
water  running  down  to  the  base ;  neither  should  water  be 
given  too  near  the  stem  at  this  date.  Frame  Melons  have 
done  well  this  season,  but  any  late  crop:  will  require  judgment 
and  careful  management. to  .bring  them  to  perfection,  now  in 
such  structures.  James  Mayne. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobiums.- — The  deciduous  section  of  Dendr'obiums 
should  now  be  carefully  looked  over.  The  earlier  one®  will 
have  practically  completed  the  season’s  growth,  and  all  plants 
which  have  developed  the  terminal  leaf  should  be:  placed  a,t  one 
side  of  the  house,  or  in.  some  position  together,  so  that  they 
may  be  treat  ed  in  such  .a  manner  as  to  aid  them  in  the  proper 
ripening  of  their  bulb®.  I  have  previously  pointed  out  in,  the 
columns  of  TAe  Gardening  World  the  desirability,  of  afford- 
ino-  ample  light  throughout  the  whole  growing  season  of  Den- 
drobiums.  The  advantage  of  this  is  apparent  in  the:  more  re¬ 
fined  growth  thus  procured  than  Isi  the  case  where  shading  is 
extensively  used,  and  not  nearly  the  amount  of  maturing  will 
be  necessary  now  that  the  end  of  thei  growing  season  has  been 
reached.  Ample  light  is  still  necessary,  but,  not  nearly  so 
much  root-moist urei  isi  required on  no.  account  must  the 
pseudo-bulb®,  young  or  old,  be  permitted  to  become!  shrivelled 
from  want  of  water.  A  keen  observation  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  desired  state,  and  prevent  as  far  asi  possible 
secondary  growths  making  their  appearance.  With  leissi  mois¬ 
ture  insect  peats  often  become  troublesome.  Thrip  and  red 
spider  must"  be  held  in,  check  by  regular  fumigation  and 
sponging  the  leaves.  Any  plants  in  a  backward  state  of 
growth  should  be  placed  under  the  most  favourable  condition's 
.  to  enable  that  to  mature  their  growth  by  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  or  difficulties:  may  possibly  arise  with  un- 
ripened  wood  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Cattleya  House. — Many  of  the  summer  and  spring 
flowering  varieties,  both  of  species  and  hybrids:,  are  reaching 


maturity  with  their  growth.  Where  leaf  soil  is  used,  which 
is  now  becoming  pretty  general  in  the  cultivation  of  Cattleyas, 
the  plants  stand  a:  great  deal  more  light ;  in  fact,  the  more 
robust  growths:  require  a  considerable:  amount  more  strong 
light  to:  ripen  their1  growth,  and  thei  plants  will  bear  it  with¬ 
out  the  yellow' and  unsightly  tints  that  were  so  frequent  where 
excessive  light  was:  applied  under  the  orthodox  system  of 
Orchid  culture.  More  ventilation,  may  also,  be  afforded,  and 
whenever  the  outside  conditions,  permit,  free  use  of  the  lower 
ventilators  should  be  resorted  to,  during  the  present  month. 
Plants  in  a  backward  state  should  bei  given  the  most  favour¬ 
able  positions,  and  every  encouragement  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  properly  develop1  the  maturing  growth.  Plants  that 
arei  matured  should  have  as:  little  root  moisture:  asi  possible,  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken,  to  prevent  them  from  re¬ 
starting  into:  growth.  Care:  should  also,  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  water  used  for  watering  purposes  should  be  at,  least,  equal 
to  .the  mean  temperature  of  the  house  in,  which  the  plants 
have  grown.  Heavy  rains  often  cause  a,  largei  decrease  in  the 
temperature  of  the:  waiter  in  the  tanks,  for  several  days,  and  I 
think-  it  advisable  to  use  the  water  a,  degree  -or  two  wanner 
rather  than  below  the  temperature  of  the:  different  houses, 
especially  for1  plants  that  are  dipped  when  root  moisture  is 
applied.  _ _  H.  J. 


Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl. 

The  Ach ideas  constitute  a  large  gehusi,  commonly  known 
as  the  Yarrow  or  Milfoil,  the  species:  A.  Millefolium,  however, 
being  more  particularly  familiar  under1  the  latter  name.  A. 
Ptarmica  is  also  known  as  the  Sneezerwort ;  the:  variety  The 
Pearl,  to  which  this  article  is  devoted,  is  indeed  a,  decided 
acquisition. 

The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  and  of  a  purer  white 
than  the  variety  flore  pleno,  a  double  also  of  no,  small  repute. 
Close  inspection  reveals  no  uncleanness  in  the  flowers,  in¬ 
dividually  ;  and  whether  as1  a,  “  bunch er  ”  for. decoration  or  the 
exhibition  stand,  or  as  a  supplement  merely  to  the  herbaceous 
border,  the  same  marked  pure  whiteness  is:  always  apparent. 
It  is  singularly  impressive,  too,  at  a  distance. 

The  particular  climate  of  any  division  of  this,  country  seems 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject.  In,  good 
soil  it.  is  a,  rampant  grower ;  the  roots,  which  appear  vigorous, 
require  a  good  supply  of  nourishment.  To  prevent  starvation, 
the  plants  should  be  lifted  every  two,  or  three  years  at  the  most, 
and  replanted  either  in  the,  same  locality  after  it  has  been 
manured  and  dug,  or  in  a  fresh  position.  The,  latter  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  better  plan. 

The  most,  suitable  time  to  plant  is  in  the  early  spring,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  commencement  of  root  action,  as  during 
the  renovation  of  other  herbaceous  subjects,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  roots  are  not,  exposed  too1  much  to  the. frost 
while  transplanting.  Thei  number  of  plants  can  be  multiplied 
by  subdivision. 

Our  plants  here  grow  remarkably  well  in  a  border  which 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  clay. 

The  duration  of  the  flowering  period  is  probably  its  greatest 
■merit,  lasting  as  it  does  from  June  to,  September.  Achillea 
The  Pearl  lasts:  for  a  considerable  time  when  cut  and  placed 
in  water  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  may  also  be  used  with  effect  for  table  decoration.  Owing 
to  the  “  heads  ”  of  flowers  of  Achillea,  Ptarmica  being  somewhat 
close,  though  much  more  free  than  the  other  T  arrows,  they 
should  be  out  with  long  stems,  in  order  to  make  a,  graceful  or 
elegant  display.  James  P.  Dickson. 


Oil  Engines  eor  Watering  Orchards. — Petroleum  engines  for 
pumping  water  from  wells  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  Orange 
wardens  of  Jaffa  have  been  greatly  used  during  the  last  three 
years  Their  introduction  into  the  country  is  due  to  the  Germans, 
who  sold  about  eighty  of  them.  The  British  market  followed, 
and  sold  about  the  same  number  up  to  the  end  of  last  year. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Ulmus  montana  pendula. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  weeping  trees  is  the  pendulous 
variety  of  the  Wych  Elm,  otherwise  known  as  the  broad-leafed 
or  Scotch  Elm.  It  is  the  same  to  which  the  name  Cam  per  down 
Weeping  Elm  has  been  given.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  or  grounds  of  almost  any  establishment,  and  m 
the  case  of  villa  gardens,  where  space  is  limited,  the  trees 
are  also  limited  'by  pruning.  The  other  day  we  noted  two 
samples  only  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart,  being  planted  at  either  side:  of 
the  doorway  in  a  villa  garden,  and,  needless  to  say,  such  speci¬ 
mens  were  scarcely  larger  than  a  family  umbrella.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  looked  as  fresh  under  these  conditions  as  if  they  had 
been  50  ft.  across. 

Our  photograph  represents  the  tree  on  the  la, was  near  the 
conservatory  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regents  Park,  and 
some  are  of  'opinion  that  this  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  in 


Beech,  but  then  only  a  few  of  the  larger  limbs  present  this 
characteristic. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Jeanette. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  recollect  the  varying 
distinctions  that  exist  among  the  numberless  varieties  of  the 
universally  popular  Odontoigloissum  crispum,  buti  certainly 
one  of  the  principal  aids  to  the  remembrance  of  these  varying 
distinctions  is  to  have  them  represented  by  photographs..  Our 
readers  will  notice  from  the  reproduction  that  the  principal 
feature  of  this  variety  is  the  number  of  spots  on  every  segment 
of  the  flower.  Possibly,  if  any  classification  were  attempted, 
it  would  be  placed  under  guttatum  as  a  section,  but  the  original 
variety  so  named  would  be  altogether  inferior,  in  comparison 
with  such  a  fine  variety  as  'that  now  under  notice. 

Individual  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  every  segment  so 
broad  as  to  make  a,  closely  imbricated  round,  flower.  The 
ground  colour  is  white,  as  in  the  typical  0.  crispum.,  hut  the 
numerous  orbicular  spots  are  of  a,  bright  red,  making  0.  c. 


existence.  It  stands  about  30  ft.  high,  and  has  a  spread  of 
about  50  ft.,  the  lower  branches  sweeping  the  ground.  Near 
the  base  'the  trunk  is  between  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  in  diameter,  this, 
of  , course,  representing  the  stock.  The  graft  itself  was  in¬ 
serted  at  some  height-  from  the  ground,  and  just  below  the 
union  the  trunk  is  still  3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  the  photograph 
this  is,  of  course,  completely  hidden,  but  we  may  state  that 
the  stock  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  such  a  way  that,  it  m 
completely  covered  with  short  branches  bearing  leaves,  so 
that  the  massive  trunk  is  closely  hidden,  except  to  close  m- 

speiction.  _  .  , 

Readers  will  notice  that  the  upper  side  ot  the  branches  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  destitute  of  leaves.  That,  is.  not  'the  case  however, 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  this,  weeping  variety  ot  t  he.  Elm 
that  the  frame>-work  of  limbs  or  branches  reaches  the  higher 
elevation,  while  the  leaves  are  suspended  for  the  most  part 
beneath  them.  In  large  specimens  this  is  particularly  evi¬ 
dent  and  is  natural,  hut  there  are  some  growers  of  it  who 
consider  this  feature  a  defect,  and  remedy  it  by  training  some 
of  the  slender  branches  over  the  top  of  the  larger  ones,  thus 
formino-  a,  veiy  dense  canopy  of  leaves.  Another  weeper 
which  recalls  this  feature  is  the  common  form  of  weeping 


Jeanette  one  of  the  most,  select  and  desirable  varieties  of  its 
rtypei  in  'Ciultivaition.  It  wiais  originally  introduced,  from 
Colombia.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in  the  collection  of 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  where 
it  is  so  successfully  grown,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  the  gardener. 

Actinidia  chinensis. 

The  above  plant  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Camellia 
and  the  Tea  Tree,  but  all  the  species  of  Actinidia  are  deciduous 
climbing  shrubs,  grown  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  ornamental 
foliage.  That  under  notice  was  recently  introduced  from 
China  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,, 
in  whose  nursery  our  photograph  was  taken. 

The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  doubly  serrated,  with  the 
larger  teeth  at  some  distance  apart,  and  densely  dov  ny  on  both 
surfaces.  The  stems  naturally  are  twining,  and  for  this 
reason  the  plant,  is  admirably  adapted  for  training,  for  limning 
up  Ion poles,  in  conspicuous  situations  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
or  about  the  garden.  It  can  also  be  utilised  for  ooveiing 
trellis  work,  arbours,  pergolas,  and  rustic  summer. houses.  The 
stems  and  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  covered  with  long  i 
hairs,  which  give  the  plant  a  very  striking  appearance  when 
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grown  under  favourable  conditions  and  wbm  exposed  to  light 
and  air. 

Linaria  alpina. 

In  speaking  of  a  Toad  Flax,  or  Linaria,  for  covering  walls, 
we  are  more  likely  to  think  of  L.  Cymbal-aria  than  a,ny  other ; 
nevertheless  therei  are  several  others  well  adapted  for  planting 
on.  walls  and  rocky  situations  in  the  rock  garden.  The 
specimen  which  we  here  'illustrate  shows  how  well  adapted 
L.  alpina  is  for  the  purpose.  Only  a  very  thin  layer  of  soil 
could  have  been  at  the  command  of  the  roots,  yet  the  plant 
grew  and  flowered  quite  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  pocket 
of  rich  soil  on  the  rock  garden.  The  flowers  are  of  a.  dark 
blue-purple,  with  an  orange  palate,  and  the  short  stems  well 
furnished  with  leaves  of  a  dark  glaucous-green,  hue,  giving  the 
Toad  Flax  a  more  refined  appearance  perhaps  than  any  other 
in  cultivation.  There  are  species  with  larger  flowers,  but  this 
one  when  grown  under  suitable  and  proper  conditions  is  as 
valuable,  attractive,  and  interesting  a®  any  of  them.  It  is  a, 
shortrlived  species,  but  easily  renewed  by  means  of  seeds.  The 
photograph  -shows  'the  plant  growing  under  the  conditions 
described  in  the  rookery  at-  Ivew. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 


Plants  in  Bloom. 

Veronica  subsessilis. 

At  one  time  the  above  Japanese  plant  was.  considered  a 
variety  of  the  European  V.  lo-ngifolia,  but  it  well  merits  being 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species  on  account  of  the  broad  and 
massive  character  of  the  heart-shaped,  elongated,  'but  stalk  less 
leaves-.  The  large  dark  blue  flowers  are  produced  in  strong 
racemes  at  the  t-o-p-  of  plants  that  vaiy  fro-m  1|  ft',  to  2J  ft-. 
in  height,  according-  to  the  character  of  the  so-il  in  which  it 
is  planted,  and  the  treatment  given  it.  It  is-  well  worth  plant¬ 
ing  amongst  the  most  select  collections,  where  space  is  limited, 
but  at  the  same-  time  it  might  be  us-ed  to-  great  advantage  in 
forming  beds  upon  the  grass  in  the  flower  garden  o-r  pleasure 
grounds,  where-  it  supplies  something  o-f  good  colour1  in  the 
later  part  o-f  the  -season  when  blue  flowers  are  no-t  over-plentiful. 
The  plant-  do-es  no-t  grow  very  rapidly,  but  if  a.  sufficient  number 
o-f  specimens  for  any  desired  object  cannot  b-e  obtained  by 
division  recourse-  must  be  made  t-oi  cuttings,  which  could  be 
rooted  in  summer  in  a  cold  frame. 

Lysimachia  clethroides. 

Of  the  several  -species  now  in  b-loom,  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  having  white  flowers.  None  of  them  are  more 
handsome,  howeve-r,  than,  that  abov-ei 'mentioned,  which  comes 
from  Japan  and  grows  to-  a  height  of  11,  ft,  to  2  ft.  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  t-he  herbaceous  border.  In  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant,  one  would  have  expected  a  greater 
number  of  flower-bearing  branches-,  but  this  usually,  produces 
only  one  long  no-dding  raceme,  which  gradually  rises  up  and 
straighten®  out  as-  the  flowers-  reach  perfection,.  When  grown- 
in  a  fairly  moist  so-il  the  oblong  dark  green,  leave®  thickly 
clothe  the-  -stem®  and  give  the  plant  an  interesting  and  fur¬ 
nished  appearance,  even  when  the  plant  is  not  in,  bloo-m.  With 
regard  to  cultivation,  all  I  should  advise  the  grower  to-  do-  is 
to-  select  a' fairly  moist  situation  in-  the  border,  whe-re  the  plant 
will  no-t  feel  the  effects  of  drought-  in  chy  -summers  during 
July  and  August,  Providing  moisture  is  secured,  the  plant 
always  lo-oks  well,  and  amply  deserves  the  space  it  occupies. 
A  sufficient  number  o-f  plants  can  always  be  obtained  by 
division1. 

Pentstemon  campanulatus. 

The  stems  o-f  this  plant  vary  from  H  ft,  to  2|  ft.  in  height, 
and  usually  branch  freely  in  the  upper  pari-.  All  pari®  of  the 
plant  are  slender  and  the  leaves'  narrow,  so  that-  it  makes  a 
very  graceful  border  plant  -of  recent  introduction  fro-m  Mexico-. 
The  flowers  are  suddenly  inflated  above  the  short  tube,  and 
are  bell-shaped,  with  five-  short  spreading  segments.  The-  o-uter 


face  of  the  flower  is-  rose  and  the  inner  much  paler,  with  purple 
lines  in  the  throat.  Already  there  are  several  varieties  of  it 
in  cultivation,  presumably  raised  from  seeds,  but  the  plant  I 
have  -seen  under  the  name  of  P.  c.  albus  do-es  not  seem  to 
be  the  same  thing.  I  strongly  sus-pect  it  is  a  mere  white 
variety  of  the  species  most  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
improved  by  the  florist.  The  tube  is  long  and  relatively 
slende-r,  the  inflated  portion  being  gradually  narrowed  to-  the 
base.  The  leaves  are  also-  bro-ader.  Until  the  hardiness  of 
P.  campanulata  has  bee-m  definitely  -as-certained,  it  would  be 
well  t-o-  secure  a  stock  o-f  yo-ung  plants  from  cuttings  inserted 
in  s-a-ndy  soil  at  the  present'  time,  either  in  boxes  or  seed  nans. 
Coreopisis  lanceolata. 

Within  recent  ye-ars  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  C.  grandiflora,  but  in  my  experience  this 
is  not  such  -a.  durable  plant  as  C.  lanceolata,  rvhieh  is  strictly 
perennial  and  long-lived,  without  requiring  any  special  atten¬ 
tion-  in  the  matter  o-f  cultivation  after  it  has  been  established 
in  the  border.  The  golden-yellow  flowers  are  scarcely  inferior 
in-  size  to  the-  large-flowered  one,  while*  in  colour  it-  is  certainly 
equal-  The-  leaves  are  lanceolate,  as  the  name  would  imply, 
tho-uglrso-me  o-f  them  are  shorter  and  broader,  but  in  all  cases 
undivided.  In  the  case-  of  C.  grandiflora-  m-any  o-f  the  leaves 
are  more-  or  less  divided  at  the  base.  For  mere  border  culture 
a-  sufficient  number  of  young  plant®  can  always  be  obtained  by 
division  of  the  cro-wns  in  March. 

Althaea  ficifolia. 

Single'  Hollyhocks-,  even  of  the  common  specie-s,  are  received 
with/ more  or  less  favour  a-t  present,  but  that  -under  notice  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  on  account-  of  the  beautiful  ba-sin- 
shaped  primrose-yellow  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  smaller 
than- 'those  o-f  the-  common  Ho-llyhoick,  but  c-eriainly  choice  on 
account  o-f  the  beautiful  shade  o-f  colour  which  the-y  introduce. 
The  leaves  are  three  to  five  lobed,  the  divisions  being  usually 
much  narrower  than  t-hoise  of  the  common  specie®,  and  have 
been  compared  to-  those  of  the  Fig.  The  species-  is  a  native 
of  Siberia  and  perfectly  hardy,  but  should  have  well-drained 
soil.  Propagation  may  be  effected  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as-  is-  done  with  -the  common  Hollyhock,  in-  cold  frames  or  even- 
o-ut  o-f  doors  in  a  -shady  place  if  done  in-  July,  o-r  at-  any  time 
before  the  middle  o-f  August-.  After  that  the  aid  of  a,  c-o-ld 
frame  would  be  advantageous  to-  secure  ro-ots  before  the  advent 
o-f  winter. 

Astilbe  davidiana. 

Sinc-e-  the  introduction  of  this  fine  plant  from  Western  China 
we  now  obtain  much  more  liigldy-ooloured  flowers  than  pre¬ 
viously  existed  in  the  genus-.  In  most  cases-  the  flowers-  are 
white  "or  creamy-white,  but-  ini  this  instance  we  get  -a-  decided 
amount  o-f  colour.  The  very  s-lender  petals  are  lilac,  and  being 
longerithan  any  other  part  of  the  flower  serve  to  give  a  s-p-ike 
o-f  them  a  fluffy  appearance.  The  -sepals  are  o-f  a  much  deeper 
pink,  while  the  anther®  are  violet  -and  sufficiently  numerous  to 
have  an  effect  u-pon  the  colour  when  seen  from  a  little-  distance. 
The  mass-  o-f  flowers  rather  than  the  individual  in  Astilbe 
produce®  the  effect-.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower  under 
favourable  condition's,  reaching  a  height  of  6  ft.,  though  re¬ 
cently-planted  specimens  may  o-n-ly  reach  half  that  height.  The 
foliage  is-  mostly  confined  to  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  is 
of  a  rich  dark  green  colour.  The  plant  is  a  distinct  acquisition 
to  the  herbaceous  border,  and  cultivators  everywhere  should 
endeavour  to-  secure  it. 

Lilium  tigrinuxn  splendens. 

Many  cultivators  hesitate  to  plant  Lilies  in  the  border 
owing  to  an1  idea  -that  they  are  difficult  to-  grow  successfully. 
My  opinion-  is  that  many  L-ilies  are  too  frequently  disturbed 
at  the  roots,  whereas  they  should  be  planted  in  a,  well-prepared 
soil  where  they  c-o-uld  remain  for  a  number  o-f  years  without 
-being  overgrown-  by  other  subjects-,  and  without  the-  necessity 
of  being  lifted.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  common-  White  Lily, 
the  Tiger1  is  a  long-lived  plant,  taking  care  of  itself,  and  flower¬ 
ing  beautifully  everywhere-  in  cottage  gardens,  and  even  in 
the  narrow  borders  in  front  of  the  hou-ses  alongside  o-f  the 
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streets  in  old-fashioned  villages.  Tire  variety  I  mention  is 
superior  to  tlie  ordinary  run  in  having  more  richly-coloured 
deep  orange  flowers,  handsomely  spotted  with  crimson  or 
maroon.  The  spots  are  larger  than  in  the  common  Tiger  Lily 
if  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  right  variety. 

Aster  Amellus  Framfieldii, 

Almost  any  form  of  A.  Amellus  is  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
the  border,  but  within  recent  years  the  Michaelmas  Daisies 
have  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  popularity,  so  that 
raisers  have  been  giving  attention  to  improvements  by  seed 
raising.  The  variety  I  here  mention  is  one  of  them  and  is 
valued  for  its  larger  and  violet-blue  flowers.  The  ordinary 
form  and  some  of  the  varieties  bloom  about  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
season,  but  the  variety  under  notice  usually  comes  into  bloom 
about  ten  or  fourteen  days  later. 

Echinops  Ritro. 

Most  of  the  Globe  Thistles  are  worthy  of  cultivation  in  some 
situation  or  other,  but  E.  Ritro'  deserves  a  place  even  amongst 
select  collections  in  the  border  on  account  of  the  dwarf  habit 
of  the  plant  and  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  flower  heads.  These 
heads,  together  with  their  foliage,  might  be  utilised  to  excellent 
effect  in  large  vasesi,  where  they  might  be  set  off  by  their  own 
foliage  or  assisted  by  that  of  some  of  the  Eryngiums  in;  case 
its  own  foliage  should  be  damaged  by  a  droughty  season  or 
by  planting  in  an.  unfavourable  situation.  I  believe,  however, 
in.  planting  *  sufficiently  far  apart  in  borders,  so  tha  t  every 
plant  will  have  its  due  share  of  light  and  air  without  being 
overcrowded. 

Cedronella  cana. 

The  above  plant  comes  from  Mexico,  and  serves  to  give 
variety  in.  a  collection  of  plants.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
reddish-purple  and  produced  in.  succession  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  lanceolate,  grey  leaves  are  small  and 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  (C.  triphylla), 
to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  and  desirable  for  border  culture 
because  hardier.  Those  who  like  fragrant  plants  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  one,  which,  is  distinctly  scented  and  agreeable, 
even  although  not  so  decided  as  in  the  case  of  Balm  of  Gilead. 
In.  case  it  is  desired  to  multiply  this  plant.,  seeds  are  freely 
produced,  and  should  be  saved  for  the  purpose.  It  can,  also 
be  increased,  however,  by  division  and  by  cuttings  taken 
during  July  of  the  barren  shoots.  D.  W. 


Gems  Among  Phloxes. 

Of  all  the  floral  treasures  that  contribute  to  the  glories  of 
the  garden  during  August  and  September,  few,  if  any,  play  a 
more  important  part  than  the  modern  developments  of  Phlox 
deoussata.  Their  hardihood,  marvellous  range  of  delightful 
shades  of  colour,  and  their  free-flowering  propensities  place 
them  in  the  vanguard  of  indispensable  subjects,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  few  gardens  exist  wherein  Phloxes  cannot  be 
found. 

The  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation  is  immense. ;  so  great, 
in  fact,  as  to  be  almost  bewildering  to,  one  who  may  desire  to 
make  a  suitable  selection  for  the  adornment  of  a  garden  of 
limited  dimensions.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  briefly 
note  tlie  selection  recently  made  of  what  we  consider  the 
“cream”  of  a  large  collection,  embracing  something  like  180 
varieties. 

Upon  approaching  the  field  wherein  this  vast  collection  is 
grown.,  our  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  large  “  break  of  a.  most 
vivid  crimson-scarlet,  brighter,  if  .possible,  than  a  mass  of 
Poppies,  and  quite  distinct  from  anything  else  in  the  field. 
This  we  find  on  closer  inspection  to  be.  Coquelicot,  frequently 
and  truly  spoken  of  as  the  handsomest  Phlox  yet  raised.  M  e 
are  now  able  to  discern  a  distinct  orange  or  metallic  shade  in 
the  flower  that  is  handsome  in  the  extreme.  Pity  it.  is  that 
the  habit,  of  the  plant  is  rather  poor,  and  the  individual  blooms 
somewhat  small,  but  until  a  better  form  is  forthcoming  we 
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must  be  willing  to  overlook  these  failures,  for  the  colour  we 
must  have. 

Matters  are  so  arranged  that.  Coquelicot  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  whites  of  various  names,  the  contrast  being  most 
striking.  To  pick  out.  the  best  of  these  whites  was  no  easy 
task,  but  the  palm  was  eventually  given  to  Panama,  although 
Sulphide  is  a  very  close  rival.  Embrasement  next  fixed  our 
attention  by  the  size  of  the.  pip®,  as  well  a®  its  large  trusses. 
The  former  would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  dimensions  of  a 
crown  piece.  Its  colour  may  be  described  as  sa.lmou-rose,  of 
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a  full  rich  shade,  with  a  bright  purple  eye.  A  clear  salmon- 
pink  variety  is  Pantheon,  notable  for  its  freedom  and  con¬ 
tinuity. 

Of  the  darkest  shades  we  saw  nothing  to  surpass  Iris,  a 
purple  of  decidedly  blue  shading,  and  a  bloom  of  capital  size 
and  shape. 

A  good  contrast  to  this,  is  furnished  by  Henry  Murger,  white 
with  carmine  eye,  pips  of  enormous  size,  and  a.  sturdy  habit.. 

Sheriff  Ivory  is  again  distinct  and  lovely,  being  of  a  silvery- 
rose  with  a.  crimson  eye,  and  to  give  one  other  distinct  colour, 
we  picked  out  Cotnedia,  lavender-blue  shading  tot  white  in 
trusses  of  great,  depth,  freely  produced  until  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  A.  J.  MacSelf. 


ArPLES  from  the  Uxited  States.-  The  value  of  the  Apple 
exports  from  the  United  States  tot  Europe  for  the  season  just 
closed  is  £1,750,000,  the  highest  total  yet  reached.  Great 
Britain  was  the  best  customer. 
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Vine  Culture. 


VI. — Early  Stages  of  Growth. 

(Continued  from  page  666.) 

After  allowing  a  minimum,  temperature  of  15  deg.  for  about 
a  fortnight,  let  it  be  increased  to  50  deg.  by  night  and  55  deg. 
by  day.  The  temperature  may  remain  at  this  figure  until  the 
buds  have  well  plumped  up1  and  are  on  the.  point  of  bursting, 
when  it  may  be  further  increased  by  5  deg.  Continue  to  damp 
the  border  freely,  and  syringe  daily.  In.  a  tight-fitting  house 
less  syringing  will  be  required  than  in  one  abounding  in  aper¬ 
tures  through  which  thei  moisture  escapes  and  the  outside  diy 
air  enters.  I  have  known  some  excellent.  Grapesi  which  would 
do.  credit  to  any  grower  produced  from  Vines  which  weie 
syringed  but  once  a  day,  viz.,  the  afternoon,  damping-down 
being  thoroughly  performed  at  the  .same  time,  and  then  only 
■ — but  co-existent  with  that  method  wasi  great  danger  of  scald- 
in0,  if  some  air  was  not  admitted  to  the  house  asi  soon  as:  the 
sun.  struck  upon  it.  For  this  reason  also;  I  would  especially 
advise  that  in  a  tight  house  the  evaporating-  pans  be  not  usied 
when  the  first  leaves  are  shown. 

Secure  the  rods  when  it  is  seen,  that  an  even  break  has  taken 
place,  and  remove  superfluous  shoots  at  each  spur,  leaving 
only  the  strongest  and  most  promising.  There:  is;  little  advan¬ 
tage  and  much  waste  of  energy  in  allowing  several  growths  at 
a  spur  to  grow  to  a.  great  length  before  removal.  Where  there 
are  vacancies;  ini  an  old  Vine,  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  allow 
two-  growths  at  a  spur,  taking  on©  to  fill  up  the  gap  and  the 
other  to  take  its  appointed  place ;  but  be  it  remembered  that 
in  good  cultivation  the  necessity  of  such  a.  course  is  to  a  great 
extent  done  away  with. 

Before  the  points  of  the  growths  reach  the  glass  they  should 
be  tied  down,  but  in  this  operation  especial  care  is  needed,  for 
if  they  are  drawn  all  the  way  down  at  once  they  will  inevitably 
break  at  the;  junction  with  the  old  wood,  and  this,  besides  de¬ 
priving  the  grower  of  a  useful  shoot  during  that  year,  will  also 
spoil  the  spur  for  the  next  season.  Draw  the  shoot  slightly  at 
first,  and  having  tied  it,  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two,  when  it 
may  be;  brought  still  lower.  Muscats  especially  are  very 
troublesome  in  this  respect.  Use  thei  syringe  less:  forcibly  on 
such  occasions,  as  this  often  causes  otherwise  sound  growths 
to  snap.. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  the  stopping  of  the 
laterals1,  as  they  are  termed.  Ini  this  no.  hard  or  fast  rules  can 
be  laid  down;,  for  the  work  is  largely  governed  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  health  of  the  Vine  and  other  local  circumstances. 
The  general  laws  of  Vine  culture  will  not  make  a  man  a  suc¬ 
cessful  grower  unless  he-'  brings  intelligence  to  bear  on  the 
subject  as  to  the  way  he.  directs  them  to  suit  local  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  usual  plan;  to( pinch  the  point  of  the  shoot  when 
two  leaves-  are  formed  above  the  bunch,  but  if  there  be  suffi¬ 
cient  space  for  their  development  there  is  every  reason  in 
theory  and  practice  to  believe  that  three  or  four  leaves  beyond 
the  bunch  may  with  benefit  remain,.  At  each  leaf  a  sub-lateral 
will  spring.  Those  below  the  bunch  may  be  entirely  removed, 
whilst  those  beyond  should  be  stopped  beyond  the  first  leaf. 

It.  should  -be  remembered  that  the  production  of  large,  dark- 
coloured  substantial  and  leathery  foliage  goes  a  long  way 
towards  ensuring  a  good  crop1  of  Grapes,  and  these  primary 
leaves  should  be,  jealously  guarded  from  injury  by  scalding,  red 
spider,  etc. 

Scalding  of  these  leaves  in  their  young  stages,  or,  indeed,  at 
any  time,  will  do-  irreparable  injury,  and  it  is  only  by  early 
attention  to  the  ventilators  that  thei  danger  can  be  thwarted. 
The  slightest  crack  of  air  on  the  top;  of  the;  house  will  allow 
the  escape  of  the  rising  moisture  and  thus1  prevent  scalding, 
and  if  it  is  feared  that  this  cannot  be  put  on  sufficiently  early 
in  the  morning,  then  by  all  means  leave  it  on  all  night.  The 
berries  are  also  subject  to  the  same  danger,  the-  most  critical 
time  for  them  in  this  respect  being  the  stoning  period. 


Furcraea  longaeva. 

The  flowering  of  the  above  plant  is  by  no  means  of  common 
occurrence  ini  this  country,  and  few  can  give  it,  house  room 
outside  botanical  gardens.  Still,  it  is  too  tender  to  leave  out 
of  doors  unprotected,  except  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
the  south  and  west  of  England  and  the  islands  round  the 
southern,  coast.  The  specimen  exhibited  by  Dorrien  Smith, 
Esq.,  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly,  at  the  Holland  House  exhibition 
of  the  B.H.S.,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of 


visitors,  owing  to  its  unusual  appearance  as  an  exhibition 
plant.  Those  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  with  its  drooping 
leaves  and  flower  branches,  were  of  opinion  that  the  plant 
was;  flagging,  but  we  have  reason1  to  believe  that  this  isi  the 
natural  habit  of  the  plant  when  it  reaches  the  flowering  stage. 

A  very  similar  plant  to  that  exhibited  at  Holland  House 
flowered  at,  Springlands,  near  Blenheim,  New  Zealand,  in  the 
garden  of  John  Connolly,  Esq.  The  New  Zealand  plant  was 
a  finer  specimen,  however,  as  it  stood  27  ft,,  high.  This  gentle¬ 
man  received  it  as  a  vonng  specimen  from  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Wellington,  and  the  plant  was  photographed  when 
it  bloomed.  The  photograph  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  on  November  25th,  1895.  The 
Furcraea;,  after  it  has.  once  flowered  and  perfected  the  seeds, 
has  completed  its  mission  and  dies. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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“  The  flower  is  the  proper  object  of  the  seed,  not  the  seed  of  the  flower.” — Rushin 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  foe 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor^ 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  or  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 
ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
!  Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : — 

\  July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3— LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  '  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIAN  A. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 
Juiie  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

CRIEFF  HYDROPATHIC  AND  WINTEE? 
GARDEN. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ROSE  BEN  CANT. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Peaders’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “H,  W.  A.,” 
for  his  article  on  “Two  New  Carna 
tions,”p.  704. 


Roses  and  Rose  Culture. 

As  Mr.  William  Paul’s  book  has  how 
reached  the  tenth  edition,  it,  would  be  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  there  was  no  need  for  such 
a  book.  Never,  perhaps,  in  its  history  has 
the  Rose  been,  more  popular,  and  never  per¬ 
haps  lias  there  been  a  greater  call  for  litera¬ 
ture  dealing-  with  the  Rose.  This  book  is 
practically  intended  for  'the  cultivator,  ex¬ 
perienced  or  otherwise,  the  idea  being  to  give 
in,  a,  handy  form  such  useful  information,  and 
lists,  which,  may  be  referred  to  in,  a  ready 
and  handy  way  in  case  any  particular  fact 
may  have  slipped  from  the  memory.  At 
the  same  time  we;  think  it  necessary  that  all 
decided  progress  should  be  recorded  con¬ 
temporaneously  almost  with  the  event,  so  as 
to  furnish  future  collaborators  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  information  on  the  favourite  flower. 

The  author  has  chapters  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
cultivator,  besides  a  brief  history  of  the 
various  groups  under  consideration.  In 
dealing  with  the  old  Roses,  Mr.  Paul  recalls 
those  that  were,  recorded  by  John  Parkinson 
in  1629.  The,  seventh  edition  of  Miller’s 
“  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  published  in 
1759,  would  seem  to  give,  the  impression  that 
not  much  advance  had  been  made  with  Roses 
■since  Parkinson’s  day.  His  own  “  Rose 
Garden  ”  was  first  published  in,  1848,  and 
dealt  with  such  a  variety  of  Roses  as  to  show 
•that  most,  of  the  leading  types  were  them 
represented,  and  some  of  them  possessed 
more,  or  less  valuable  varieties.  The  author 
quaintly  remarks  that  at  this  period  the 
“  literature  of  the  Rose  was  botanical,  phar¬ 
maceutical,  historical,  bibliographical,  poeti¬ 
cal — in  short,  everything  but,  practical.” 
The  object  of  this  small  book  on  the  Rose  is 
chiefly  intended  to  supply  what,  was  lacking 
in  the  literature  of  those  days  concerning 
■the  favourite  flower.  In,  those  days  most,  of 
the  Roses  wer  e  what  would  be  termed  summer 
Roses,  because  they  flowered,  furnishing  a 
blaze  of  blossom  for  a,  brief  period,  leaving 
■only  a  memory  for  the  rest,  of  the  twelve 
months. 

On  referring  to  the  chapter  headed  “  Rose- 
tum,”  we  note  that  the  author  gives  special 
directions  for  the  making  of  a,  Rose,  garden. 
The  latter,  under  most  circumstances,  could 

*“ Roses  and  Rose  Culture.”  A  shilling  book  on  Roses 
By  William  Paul,  F.L.S.,  etc.,  author  of  “  Lhe  Rose  Garden,” 
etc.  Tenth  edition  (eleventh  thousand).  (London  :  simpkin* 
Marshall,  Hamilton.  Kent,  and  Co.  ;  and  all  booksellers. 


scarcely  be  otherwise  than  formal,  although 
the,  author  shows  that,  several  methods  might 
be  adopted,  and  several  things  might  be 
guarded  against.  Pointed  beds  were  to  be 
avoided,  and  though  straight  lines  were  not 
to  be  despised,  he  thought  that  undulating 
lines1  might  be  most  freely  used.  He  advised 
that  the  beds  should  be  sufficiently  distant 
froni  one,  another  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  single  specimens  of  pillar,  or  weeping 
Roses',  or  even  evergreens.,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  Rose,  garden,. 

.  ^ 11  '^ie  making  of  a,  formal  Rose  garden  he 
gii  es  an  illustration  of  how  this  may  be  done, 
■either  on.  a,  small  or  large  scale.  Directions 
a, re,  given  for  certain  proportions,  in  which 
each  kind  of  Rose  should  be  employed,  while, 
if  the,  garden  is  on  a  large  scale,  each  separate 
bed  might,  be,  filled  with  a,  different  kind  of 
Rose,  paying  good  attention  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  colours,  of  each  respective  kind. 
His  ins  ti  uctioms  were  'to,  use  'the  various  types 
of  Roses  at  the  rate  of  six  Hybrid  and  Bour¬ 
bon  Perpetual,  five  Noisette  and  Hybrid  Tea, 
scented,  two  Polyantba  Roses,  and  all  the 
others  at  the  rate  of  one  plant  of  each  re¬ 
spective  type. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a,  sample  of  how  it 
might  be  done,  as,  a,  Rose  garden  depends 
Jargely  upon  the  individual  taste  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  upon,  the  size  of  the  garden,  at  his 
disposal,  or,  what  is  more  important,  the 
formation  of  the  ground.  He  says  that,  all 
things  being  equal,  the  Rose,  lover  may  have 
Rose  beds,  Rose  groups,  Rose  banks,  Rose 
arcades,  Rose  temples,  Rose  avenues',  Rose 
hedges,  and  Rose  dingles,- the,  whole  of  which 
may  be,  planted,  with  regard  to  one  another, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce,  a  harmonious, 
well-conceived,  and  well-arranged  Rose 
garden.  Those  about  to,  make  Rose  wardens, 
should  endeavour  to  have  them  so,  situated 
that,  their  owner  and  visitors  may  be  able 
to  view  the  whole  garden,  from  some,  emi¬ 
nence,  ,as  the  -eye  can  then,  look  down  upon 
leaf  and  flower  in  their  natural  positions  and 
in  their  full  beauty.  To,  look  up  a,t,  them 
from  low  ground  would  give  them  an  entirely 
different,  aspect,  and  it  would  be,  far  less 
effective  from  a,  spectacular  point  of  view. 
Needless  to,  say,  he,  gives  ample  evidence  that 
we  have  a,  wealth  of  material  for  carrying 
out  this  varied  arrangement. 

He  does,  not  forget,  shelter,  even  in  the 
making  of  a,  formal  and  circular  Rose  garden, 
but  advises,  the  use  of  the,  Caucasian  Laurel 
for  the  forming  of  substantial  evergreen 
hedges  to  remain  green  throughout  th; 
year,  and  to  afford  shelter  from  driving 
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winds  at  all  times.  Besides  the  advantage  of  shelter, 
we  also  remember  that  it  is  possible  to.  over-shelter  a  Rose 
o-arden  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  chances  for  mildew. 
Judging  from  the  author’s  illustration,  however,  there  are  open¬ 
ings  in  this  hedge  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points. 

In  a  chapter  on  new  Roses,  he  asks  his  readers  to  go  back 
with  him  to  1852.  He  there  states  that  very  few  of  the  Rosies 
cf  that  year  now  stand  in  the  front  rank.  The  year  1853  gave 
such  popular  Roses  a©  General  Jacqueminot,  Julesi  Margoittin, 
and  Glodre  de  Dijon,  but  practically  all  the  useful  and  valuable 
exhibition  varieties'  and  the  larger  proportion  of  garden  or  de¬ 
corative:  Roses  have  been  produced  since:  then.  He  enumerates 
a  whole  list,  of  Roses  which  enjoy  a  wonderful  run  of  popularity 
at  the  present  day,  and  all  of  these  are  practically  of  quite 
modern  origin— let  us  say  they  have  originated  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

In  riving  a  list,  of  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Tea-scented  Rose®, 
he  links  these  names  together  as  if  it  were  impossible  or  un- 
desirable  to  separate  the  two  groups.  No  doubt  lie  is  correct 
if  such  is  hi  si  view,  because  we  doubt  if  even,  a  connoisseur  eon  d 
always  tell  the  exact  position  of  Roses  belonging  to  these  two 
separate  classes  if  not  furnished  with  the  history  or  parentage, 
and  even,  then  the  pedigree  does  not  always  tally  with  what 
we  should  expect  in,  a  list  termed  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 

We  should  advise  our  reader's,  but  particularly  those 
enraged  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties:  oif  Roses,  /to  ponder  well 
what  he  sa.vs  on  page  92.  While  writing  on  new  Roses,  lie  says 
ii  isi  desirable,  to.  fully  face  the  matter  and  question  ourselves  as 
to  what  we  are  gaining  and  what  we  are  losing  in  the  average 
run  of  modern  Roses  that  come  before  the  public  He  states 
that  we  are  gaining  Roses  mostly  of  the  globular  shape.  There 
has  now  been  a  run  upon  this  type,  excluding  all  ouppei  , 
compact,  and  expanded  Roses.  As  far  as  exhibitions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  latter  type  isi  being  ignored  altogether.  1  rorn  our 
point  of  view,  it  is  even,  of  more  importance,  and'  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  new  Roses  in  many  cases  are  losing  in,  sweetness, 
constitution  and  continuity  of  flowering.  We  should  think  the 
latter  statement  would  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Hybrid. 
Perpetual  Roses,  for  surely  in  the  Hybrid  Teas  we  have  had, 
a  large  accession  of  new  varieties  which  are  essentially  long- 
continued  flowering  plants.  They  practically  commence  flower¬ 
ing  in  June,  and  where  the  collection  is  a.  large  one  there  is 
scarcely  any  cessation  till  September,  when  they  commence  to 
flower  again  more  profusely,  and  continue,  till  the  weather 
becomes  too  severe  in  October  for  their  flowers  to,  withstand 
the  cold  and  wet. 

As  is  proper  from  an  author,  he  says  we  are  not  getting  all 
that  we  ought  to,  or,  at  least,  have  not  yet  attained  it,  and 
gives  some  good  hints  as  to  what  raisers  should  aim  at  in  the 
production  of  new  Roses.  He  emphasises  this  by  saying  we 
ought  to  have  Gustave  Rigan  ea,u  in  form  and  size  of  every 
distinct  and  .possible  colour  in  shades  of  white,  red,  yellow  and 
even  blue,  if  we  can  get  it.  He  also  wants  fragrance,  hardiness 
and  constitution,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  from  June  to 
November. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  new  Roses  he  gives  a  list,  and 
rather  a  formidable  one,  of  the  various  new  Roses  that  are  to 
be  offered  by  raisers  for  1903-04.  We  hope,  a,t  least,  that 
some  of  them  will  come  up  to  the  standard  which  he  lays  down, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  them,  tried  in  this  country 
before  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  upon  their  capabilities. 

The  chapter  on  selections  of  Roses  suitable  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  a  valuable  one  to  beginners,  who  are  only  attempt¬ 
ing  Rose  culture  for  the  first  time.  We  are  pleased  to  see  such 
a  lengthy  list  of  Roses  that  have  been  raised  by  English 
oTOwers.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  here  listed  have  only  been 
introduced  by  English  growers ;  nevertheless,  the  list  of  truly 
British  Roses  is  now  attaining  respectable  dimensions.  , 

Mr.  Paul’s  useful  little  b-ook  run®  to  121  pages,  independently 
of  a,  workable  index,  and  contains  a  number  of  illustrations 
chiefly  useful  from  an  educative  point  of  view. 


Roses  and  their  Culture.# 

There  are  many  books  on  Roses  and  Rose-culture  already  in 
the  field,  and  one  might  be  disposed  to  question  whether  there 
is  really  room  for  another  rival.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  “  Roses;  and  their  Cultivation,”  by  T:  W.  Sanders  (price 
2s.  6d.  net),  has  special  merits  and  claims  of  its  own  which 
render  its  appearance  particularly  welcome  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  queen  of  flowers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work,  which  is  a,  revised  and  im¬ 
proved  edition)  of  11  Cultivated  Roses,  ’  is  distinct  in  character 
from  all  other  works  of  the  kind.  Everything  the  merest 
novice  wants  to  know  about  Roses  and  Rose  culture  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  the  handiest  possible  form.  There  is  no 
wading  through  page  after  page  to,  discover  the  history  and 
merits  of  certain  families  of  Roses ;  he  can  find  the  information 
in  a  trice  in  the  “  Types  of1  Roses.”  If  he  wishes  to,  know  n  hat 
sorts  to.  buy  to  cover  an  arch  or  trellis,  drape  a  wall,  clothe  a 
hank,  decorate  a  bed,  or  win  prize®  at  an  exhibition,  he  has 
only  to  refer  to  “  Selections  of  Roses.’  If  'he  has  any  doubt 
a®  to.  the  trie  to  which  Roses  may  be  put  in  beautifying  the 
garden,’ the  chapter  on  “  Ways  to.  Grow  Roses;  will  satisfy  Iris 
curiosity  at  once.  Furthermore,  the  ardent  rosarian  will 
further  on,  find  lucid  hint©  how  to  plant,  prune,  and  piopagate, 
what  pests  and  diseases  are  harmful,  and  how  to  combat  them. 
If  the  grower  be  ambitious  to  exhibit,  the  whole  secret  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  clearest  possible  manner.  Nor  are  the  interest  -, 
of  those  who  wish  to  grow  the  princely  Marechal  Niel  and 
other  Roses  in.  greenhouses  forgotten.  Then,,  in  case  the 
roisiariart  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  operations  needed  each 
month  in  the  year,  the  author  has  thoughtfully  provided  a 
calendar  as  a  reminder. 

Last,  but  not,  least,  among  the  useful  features  of  this  com¬ 
pact  book  is  a  schedule  or  list  of  all  the  Roses  worth  growing 
in  British  gardenisi.  This  occupies  some  fifty  pages,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  it  gives,  in  tabular  form,  the  name  of  the  Rose, 
the  class!  toi  which  it  belongs,  date  of  introduction,  colour,  habit 
of  growth,  how  best  grown,  mode,  and  time  of  priming. 

The;  illustrations  freely  used  throughout  the  book  are  not 
only  beautiful,  hut  helpful  also.  Thus,  the  novice  is  shown 
how  to  plant,  to  prune,  and  to,  propagate  ;  the  chief  pest©  and 
diseases  are  portrayed ;  and  other  engravings,  again,  show  to 
what  charming  use©  the  Rose  may  be  put. 

The  various  details  are  so  admirably  arranged,  so  lucidh 
expressed,  and  so  eminently  practical  withal,  a®  becomes  so 
able  and  experienced  an  expert  as  Mr.  Sander®,  that  the  work 
may  he  honestly  commended  as  far  and  away  the  best  of  it,, 
kind  for  the  novice,  as  well  as  others. 

The  author  is  the  well-known  editor  of  “  Amateur  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  and  other  publications,  who  has  had  over  thirty-four 
years’  practical  experience,  during  half  of  which  period  he 
followed  the  profession!  of  a,  practical  gardener  in  various  parts 
of  England,  so  that  what  he  has  written,  in  the  volume  under 
notice  is  the  result,  of  rip©  personal  experience. 


The  Winter  Garden  at  Crieff  Hydropathic. 

(Nee  Supplement?) 

The  building  consists  of  a.  Winter  Garden  and  Loggia 
attached  to  the  same,  the  chief  feature  being  that  they  are 
elected  considerably  above  the  ground  level. .  There  is  an, 
open  space  for  promenading  beneath  the  Loggia,  and  a  large 
floor  being  formed  with  cross  girders.  The  Winter  Garden 
and  Loggia  are  carried  upon  cast-iron  ornamental  columns,,  the 
floor  being  formed  with  cross  girders.  The  Winter  Garden 
covers  a  space  of  about  79  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide,  the.  hack 
of  the,  same  abutting  against  the  music  room,  and  leading  into 
this  by  means  of  an  ornamental  plate-glass  screen. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Winter  Garden,  when  facing  the 


Supplement  to  “  The  Gardening  World.” 


VIEW  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  CRIEFF  HYDROPATHIC  SHEWING  WINTER  GARDEN. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  WINTER  GARDEN  AT  CRIEFF  HYDROPATHIC. 
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main  building,  is  the  Loggia,  which  ha-si  a,  ridge  and  furrow 
roof,  and  a  pawn  of  the  sides  has  glass  framing,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  open.  to -the  atmosphere,  and  is  suitable  for  consumptives 
undergoing  fresh-air  treatment.  Tins  is  about  47  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  wide,  and  ha®  an  ornamental  wood  parapet  around  the 
top,  which  hides  the  ridge  and  furrow  roof  when  viewed  from 
the  front,  also  as  mentioned  before  a  portion  of  the  sides  are 
filled  in  with  glass  framing  ini  the  shape  of  small  squares  with 
ornamental  wood  arche®  between  the. column®. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Winter  Garden  is  the  large 
projecting  gable,  which  is  carried  on  a  liigldy-orna, mental  stone 
base.  The  gable,  although  full  of  good  architectural  detail,  is 
so  arranged  as  not  to  obstruct  the  magnificent  view  to  be 
obtained  from  the  inside  of  the  Winter  Garden.  Behind  this 
projection  rises  a  circular  dome,  mounted  with  an  octagonal 
copper-covered  turret,  the  total  height  from  the  top*  of  the 
finial  to  the  ground  level  being  about  70  ft.,  though  largely 
mashed  by  the  surrounding  coniferous  tree®.  The  roof  space 
on  either  side  of  the  dbme  is  covered  in  with  cement  flags  and 
ceiled  in  a  series  of  panelled  'surfaces.  The  remainder  of  the 
roof  which  is  not  covered  by  the  dome  and  cement  flags  is 
lighted  by  means  of  two  glazed  lanterns,  the  side®  of  which  are 
filled  in  with  ornamental  leaded  glazing  to  match  that  in  the 
front  gable. 

On  either  side  of  the  side  framing  of  the  Winter  Garden 
there  is  a  verandah  up'  to  the  centre  projecting  gable,  the 
verandah  on  one  side  connecting  the  Winter  Garden  with  the 
Loggia  on  the  left.  On  the  right  of  the  projecting  gable  one 
of  the  verandahs  may  be  seen. 

The  ventilation  of  the  Winter  Garden  is  of  a  very  thorough 
character,  casements  being  made  to  open  round  the  sides  as 
well  as  sashe®  the  full  length  of  each  of  the  lanterns,  also 
rashes  round  the  base  of  the  dome  and  in  the  turret.  The 
whole  of  this  ventilation  is  worked  with  gearing,  soi  that  each 
section  can  be  thrown  open  at  will  by  the  movement  of  a  lever. 

The  heating  apparatus,  an  important  feature  of  the  scheme', 
is:  very  efficient  and  of  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  style ; 
the  boiler,  which  is  of  a.  cast-iron  sectional  pattern,  is  fixed  in 
the  basement,  and  main  pipes  are  taken  to  the  radiating  pipes 
and  radiators.  The  beat  is  well  distributed,  as  circular 
radiators  are  fixed  at  the  root  of  the  columns  which  carry  the 
roof,  as  well  as  radiation  around  the  sides  of  the  building.  A 
fan  is  fixed  in  the  turret-  so  as  to  ventilate  the  building  arti¬ 
ficially  in  summer  weather. 

This  extensive  and-  magnificent  winter  garden  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  W.  Richardson  and  Co.,  horticultural 
builders,  Darlington,  whoi  carried  out  the  erection  to  their  own 
designs.  We  may  state  also  that  they  designed  the  mouldings, 
leaded1  glazing  and  carved  festoons  upon  the  front  parapets'. 
Messrs.  Richardson  alsoi  build  ordinary  conservatories,  green¬ 
houses',  fruit  houses  and  all  other  kinds  of  houses  required  on 
private  or  nursery  establishments.  In  Yol.  XX.  we  gave  a, 
supplement  for  July  25th  representing  exterior  and  interior 
views  of  a.  conservatory  which  they  erected  at  Hartbum  Lodge, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  for  F.  Raimes,  Esq.  This  was.  a  very  well 
executed  conservatory,  both  on  the  whole  and  in  detail,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  can  put  strength  and  quality,  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental  design,  into  the  buildings  which  they  undertake. 


Rare  Plants  from  M.  Henkel,  of  Darmstadt. — At  the 
Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the  R.H.  S.  on  August  23rd,  Dr. 
Masters  exhibited  fruiting  specimens  of  Ribes.  pinetonun,  a 
native  of  New  Mexico',  bearing  globular,  purplish-brown  berries 
thickly  studded  with  long,  bristly  hairs.  Also1  flowers  of  Scuttel- 
laria.  (Draco'Cephaluni)  baicalensis,  with  large  bluish  flowers  like 
those  of  our  Skull-cap,  but  larger.  It  is  described  as  a  fine, 
hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  flowering  continuously  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  suitable  for  a  warm  and  sunny  place  on  the  rockery 
or  front  row  of  the  herbaceous  border.  With  these  came  a  plant 
of  Cyperas  fertilis,  said  to'  be  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  with 
long  green  stems  bearing  close  spikes  of  whitish  bracts  and 
flowers.  It  thrives  in  a  partially  shaded,  moist  situation,  in  a 
warm  temperature.  It  makes  a  good  plant,  for  hanging  baskets. 
Tire  specimens  were  forwarded,  at  M.  Henkel’s  request,  to  the 
gardens  of  the  society  at  Wisley. 


Trade  Notices. 


Bulb  Catalogues. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  send 
us  their  catalogue  of  “  Gold  Medal  ”  Daffodils,  in  which  we 
note  a  very  large  number  of  new  seedlings  and  named  varieties 
of  Daffodil,  many  of  them  the  result  of  crossing  well-marked 
types'.  This  list  covers  four  pages  in  the  front  of  the  catalogue, 
after  which  the  older  and  better-known  kind®  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  so  that  readers  can  readily  refer  to  the 
same.  They  also  send  out  them  catalogue  of  Hyacinths',  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Gladioli,  Lilieisi,  etc.,  and  here  again  we  note  a 
large  number  of  novelties,  some  of  them  of  first-class  value  for 
garden,  decoration,  and  all  of  them  interesting  or  useful  in  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  new  varieties  are  printed  on  light-  green 
paper,  so  that  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  send  us  their  catalogue  of  choice 
flowering  bulbs,  in  which  all  the  useful  subjects  for  the  da- 


Linaria  alpina.  (See  p.  720.) 


coration  of  the  garden  in  spring  are  classified  together  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  and  their  respective  colours  described.  Illus¬ 
trations  are  numerous,  including  Irises  of  various  classes, 
Dias,  Lilies  and  Daffodils  in  great  numbers.  They  also  send 
us  their  catalogue  of  Rose  tree®  for  autumn  planting,  and  we 
note  that  it  contains  some  useful  hints  on,  Rose  culture,  and  an 
.index  on  page  1.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin 
are  represented  by  good  photographic  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holboro,  London,  are  also 
new  sending  out  their  bulb'  catalogue,  and  we  may  say  that  it 
is  elaborated  and  amply  illustrated  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  it  was:  last  year.  Besides  a  host  of  reproductions  from 
photograph®,  there  are  also  several  coloured'  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  a  plate  of  Tulip®,  another  of  Spanish  Irises,  and  one 
of  Poppy  Anemones.  Incidentally,  we,  learn  that  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Col  have  again,  been  requested  by  His  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works  to  supply  the  bulbs  required  for  the  coming 
season  in  the  Royal  parks  of  London. 

Messrs.  Webb'  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  send  us  their  bulb'  catalogue  for  this 
season.  All  the  popular  flowers,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Tulips1,  Freesias  and  Daffodils  are  amply  illustrated 
as  usual,  together  with  bulbs  which  are  less  common  and  other 
classes  of  plants  with  conns,  rhizomes  or  tubers. 
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Mr.  Robert  Sydenliam,  Tenby  Street.,  Birmingham,  sends 
us  a  well-filled  catalogue  of  128  pages.  He  ha®  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  of  those  plants  which  he  has  been  cultivating  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  ornamental  and  unchained  pots  for  household  de¬ 
coration.  Onet  would  naturally  conclude  that  pots  without 
drainage  would  be  difficult  to  manage,  but  it  seems  that  he 
can  turn  them  to  useful  account  with  various  bulbs  intended 
for  dwelling-rooms  to  avoid  spilling  of  water  about  the  house. 
His  bulb  list  also  contains  a  long  and  valuable  essay  :  “  How 
I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs.” 

Messrs.  William  Cut-bush  and  Son,  High-gate,  London,  send 
their  catalogue,  which  is  adorned  with  Daffodils  on,  both  covers, 
and  includes  a  highly  ornate  coloured  picture  of  a,  Dutch  bulb 
farm,  where  the  bulbs  are  grown.  All  the  common  and!  some 
of  the  rarer  bulbs  are  illustrated  by  means  of  woodcuts  or  re¬ 
production®  from  photographs.  They  alsoi  send  us  their  ca,tar 
logue  of  double,  tree  and  Malmaison  Carnations,  which  they 
grow  so  extensively  and  exhibit  so  successfully.  Several  of 
the  finer  groups  they  have  put  up-  are  represented  by  photon 
graphs. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tate,  43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  also  -send  out  a  well  got  up  catalogue  of 
flowering  bulbs,  with  photographic  representations-  cf 
Hyacinths,  Tulips-,  Daffodils,  Polyanthus,  Narcissi,  Lilies, 
Irises1,  etc.  A  picture  of  one  of  the  parks  at  Manchester  also 
gives  a,  beautiful  view  of  this  provincial  park. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  F.R.H.S.,  3  and  3a,  Bull  Street,  West 
Bromwich,  sends  us  a  catalogue  of  various  bulbs  that  are  useful 
in,  tire  flower  garden  in  spring,  or  which  may  be  used  for 
forcing  purposes.  Besides  the  more  popular  bulb®,  he  has  col¬ 
lections  of  named  varietiesi  of  Double  Persian  and  Double 
French  Ranunculus.  An, emeu, e®  are  also  represented'  by 
various  types,  named  and  otherwise,  belonging  to  the'  Poppy 
and  St.  Brigid  types.  Mr.  Ellison  alsoi  goes  in  largely  for  the 
cultivation  of  Cacti,  which  is,  a,  much  more  special  occupation 
than  that  of  bulbs,  seeing  that  fewer  cultivators  undertake 
this  class  of  plants.  His  object  is  to  send,  out  sound  and 
reliable  bulbs. 

Messrs,.  Dobbiie  and  Co>.,  florists  to  H.M.  the  King,  Rothesay, 
send  us  their  autumn  catalogue,  which  includes,  a,  great  variety 
of  bulbs,  such  as  Darwin  bulbs,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more 
popular  May  flowering  species,  varieties!,  and  hybrids,  of  Tulip. 
Daffodils,  Polyanthus,  Narcissi,  Ixias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
various,  other  subjects  are  either  described  or  illustrated. 
Readers,  will  find1  something  special  to  them, selves  in,  lists  of 
new  Pansies  and  Violas,  of  recent,  introduction  or  introduced 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  standard  and.  useful 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,,  Cathedral  Street,  Man- 
catalogue  of  bulbs,  tuberous-rooted  plants,  Strawberries,  and 
other  fruits.  Very  largely  represented  are  garden,  varieties 
and  species  -of  Tulip,  Crocuses,  and  Daffodils,  the  latter  being 
grouped  into  their  respective  types.  Several  of  these  bulb® 
are  represented  by  woodcuts. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robin, son,,  Cathedral  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  send  us  a  well  got  up,  catalogue  of  bulbs,  Photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  represent,  the  field  cultivation,  of  Tulips 
and  Hyacinths  and  various  type®  in'  Holland.  Single  flowers, 
are  also,  well  pictured  by  photographs  of  several  excellent  varie¬ 
ties.  The  printing  and  paper  of  this  catalogue  are  excellent. 

Messrs.  Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  send 
us  a  catalogue  of  bulbs,  Rose®  and  flowering  plants,  the  latter 
being  such  as  are,  often  used  for  forcing  purposes.  A  great- 
variety  of  these  latter  subjects  are  described  which  have  been, 
specially  grown  and  prepared  for  forcing.  A  large,  number  of 
Roses  are,  also,  illustrated. 


Fruit  from  Ireland. — Ireland  is  making  a  bold  bid,  for  a 
leading  position  in  the  British  fruit  markets.  Orchard  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  being  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  and  arrangements 
are  being  actively  prosecuted  for  the  drying  and  packing  of 
fruit  in  American  fashion  for  exportation. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Begonias  at  Bath.” 

The  tuberous  Begonia,  which  many  years  ago  was  predicted 
as  “  the  flower  of  the  future,,”  still  bolds  favour  with  the  public 
as  -an  exhibition,  decorative,  and  bedding  plant.  Indeed,  at 
our  great  summer  shows  perhaps  no  other  flower  is  so  much 
admired  by  visitors.  It  grace®  alike,  the,  rich  man’s  conserva¬ 
tory  and  the  poor  man’s  small  greenhouse  or  garden,  as  it-  is 
so  easily  grown,  and  -can  be  kept  in  bl-oom  for  such  a,  long 
period  —  from  June  to  October  —  without  forcing.  My  ac¬ 
quaintance,  with  the,  tuberous  Begonia,,  as  a,  grower  and  raiser 
on  ,a  small  scale,  dates  back  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

I  remember  how  badly  I  got  the  “  Begonia,  fever  ”  after 
seeing  the  beautiful  coloured  plate®  of  the  “  Royal  ”  and 
“Jubilee”  sets  sent  out  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons 
about  that  time,  and  how  I  purchased  the  best  I  -could  obtain 
and  hybridised  year  after  year  with  some  success ;  but,  alas, 
there  came  a-  time  when  my  employment,  necessitated  me 
leaving  the  count, ry  and  work  in  the  town,  and  I  had  to  clear 
off  the  greater  part  of  my  collection  “  for  an  old  song.” 

I  now  have  a,  fairly  large  back  garden  for  a,  working  man 
in  a  'town,  and  the  old  longing  for  the,  tuberous  Begonia,,  of 
which  I  still  grow  a,  few,  prompted  me  to  go,  over  to,  Bath — a 
six  hours’  railway  journey  there, — to  see  the  collection  of 
Messrs,.  Blaokmore  and  Langdon  (which  firm  I  noticed  bad  been 
well  to,  tbe  front  at  the  large  exhibitions  during  the  past  year 
■or  two)  hit,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath.  I  went  on  -one  of  tbe 
hottest,  days  last  month,  saw,  and  admired — I  hardly  know 
if  that  is  a,  strong  enough  term.  How  I  wished  I  was  a 
millionaire!  How  I  coveted  -some  of  those  Begonias!  Here, 
was  just  what  I  'bad  been,  working  for  years  ago,  erect,  Camellia 
or  Rose-shaped  flowers  with  one  centre,  good  -colours,  and 
plenty  of  substance  and  size,  which  left,  nothing  to-  be  desired. 
I  wonder  when  improvement  will  stop. 

There,  were,  Begonias  in,  thousands,,  in  bouses  aud  outside, 
though  the  outside  display  is  better  early  in  September. 

For  tbe  benefit,  of  those-  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
who,  are  unable  to  pay  a,  visit  f,o  tbe  nursery,  I  giv-e  tbe  names 
of  a,  few  of  the  novelties  which  I  noted: — Phantasy,  rosy 
salmon,,  flushed  white ;  Mrs.  Mogeir,  soft,  isialmon,  rosebud 
centre -extra ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Hall,  large  salmon ;  John  Milburn, 
fine  crimson  ;  Countess  Cromer,  white,  wavy  petals, ;  Countess 
of  Warwick,  orange,,  fine  in  every  way ;  Mrs.  Oathcart,  -erect 
rose;  Sir  Thomas  Lipion,  grand  scarlet;  'Mrs.  Portman 
Dalton,  blush,  suffused  pink,  like  a  Rosebud  ;  and  Marchioness 
of  Bath,  grand  white. 

Single  Begonias  were  also,  represented  by  large  -erect  round 
flowering  varieties  of  good  colour,  particularly  noticeable 
being  The,  Queen,,  white  centre,  with  broad  carmine  edge. 
Named  singles  are,  not  so,  largely  grown  as  doubles,  however, 
it,  being  found  that  seedlings,  from  such  a,  good  strain,  produce 
a,  large  percentage,  of  fine  flowers,  and  single  named  varieties, 
cannot  be,  propagated  so  rapidly  as  double®. 

In  the,  beds,  outside  were  thousands  of  double  seedlings, 
many  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  -selected  and  named  after 
a, not, her  se, a, son’s  trial.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
large,  percentage  of  good  doubles  in  the,  beds  of  seedlings. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  also  make  a,  speciality  of 
Carnations  and  P ico tees,  have  raised  several  fine,  new  varieties, 
and  have,  done  well  on  the  exhibition  boards.  The  stock 
looked  remarkably  healthy,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  collections  of  these  plants. 

C.  L. 


Castanopsis  Chrysophylla. — Dr.  Masters  showed  fruiting 
specimens  of  this  handsome  Californian  Chestnut  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.II.S.  Scientific  Committee  on  August  23rd.  It  lias  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  the 
bristles  of  the  husk  are  of  a  rich  purplish  brown.  The  specimen 
was  received  from  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Edinburgh.  [This  little  tree 
or  shrub  is  also  fruiting  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.- — Ed.] 
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SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA. 

September  2nd  and  3rd. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Dahlias  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal .fPalaoe,  Sydenham,  on  the  above 
dates  "  and  was  quite  a  success  as  far  as  Dahlias  and  weather 
were  ’concerned,  but  the  attendance  was  still  very  thin  when 
we  left  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  The  blooms  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class  were,  ou  an  average,  somewhat  smaller  than 
last  year  owing  to  the  drought  during  the  period  of  growth,  but 
otherwise  the  quality  was  very  good.  Some  of  the  amateurs  who 
make  a  hobby  of  Dahlias  had  some  splendid  exhibits,  in  which  the 
size  of  bloom  left  little  to  be  desired.  We  think  the  society 
would  get  a  better  attendance  in  the  new  Horticultural  Hall. 

Nurserymen. 

Tire  premier  award  for  forty-eight  blooms  of  distinct  varieties 
of  Dahlias  was  secured  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Kowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey.  Some  of  his  finer  blooms  were  S. 
Mortimer  (a  perfected  Harry  Keith),  John  Hickling,  Maud 
Fellows,  Pleasance,  Mrs.  Mortimer  (yellow  self),  Warrior,  Shot- 
tesha-m  Hero,  John  Standish,  Lord  Chelmsford,  John  Walker, 
Jos.  B.  Service,  Chieftain,  Miss  Cannell,  George  Rowlings,  Reli¬ 
ance,  Perfection,  Rothesay,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Harry  Keith,  Mrs.  G.  Noyes,  H.  W.  Ward,  Diadem,  Jos.  Ashby, 
William  Rawlings,  Comte  de  la  Saux,  Arthur  Rawlings, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  and  Glowworm,  the  latter 
being  a  small  bloom  of  wonderfully  rich  scarlet  colour. 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  took  the  second  place  with  fine 
blooms  of  Harry  Keith,  John  Standish,  J.  T.  West,  James 
Cocker,  John  Walker,  Dr.  Keynes,  S.  Humphries,  Duchess  of 
York,  etc.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  came 
in  third  with  fine  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Lyon,  S.  Mortimer,  George 
Barnes,  Duke  of  Fife,  Dr.  Keynes,  etc.  The  three  entries  were 
good  representatives  of  the  show  types  of  Dahlias. 

The  first  award  for  twenty-four  show  blooms  of  Dahlias,  dis¬ 
tinct,  was  secured  by  Mr.  William  Treseder,  The  Nurseries, 
Cardiff.  Fine  blooms  were  Excellent,  Harry  Keith,  J.  Walker, 
Pleasance,  Dr.  Keynes,  Southern  Queen,  etc.  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Langley  Nursery,  Chippenham,  was  a  good  second ;  and  Mr. 
M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  S.  Mcv timer  again  came  to  the  front  for  eighteen  distinct 
fancy  varieties  of  Dahlias  in  the  nurserymen’s  class.  Very  fine 
fancy  varieties  were  Dazzler,  Plutarch,  Edmond  Boston,  Buffalo 
Bill,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Carnm,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  He-  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

Mr.  William  Treseder  had  the  best  twelve  fancy  blooms'  show¬ 
ing  fine  samples  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  Emin  Pasha,  Watchman, 
Buffalo  Bill,  Comedian,  Prince  Henry,  etc.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  the  Trustee  of  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  and  the  third  by 
Messrs;  Keynes^  Williams  and  Co. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  blooms  of  show 
and  fancy  varieties  in  the  nurserymen’s  class.  Show  varieties 
were  predominant.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  again  second.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  a  good  third. 

As  usual,  the  Cactus  Dahlias  produced  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
effect,  owing  to  the  way  they  are  displayed  in  trasses  in  three 
successive  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  The  leading  award  for 
eighteen  varieties  (Silver  Challenge  Cup)  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
J.  Stredwick  and- Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  who 
had  fine  bunches  of  H.  F.  Robertson,  Columbia,  Lady  Colin 
Campbell,  Ella  Kraemar,  Thomas  Parkin,  J.  B.  Riding, 
Florence  M.  Stredwick,  George  Gordon,  Pearl,  Rainbow, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Bro-usson,  Antelope,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  England’s 
Queen,  a  large  creamy  white  variety.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  Sussex,  took  the  second  award  for  a 
very  fine  exhibit,  including  F.  M.  Stredwick,  George  Gordon, 
Phineas.  Mrs.  Clinton,  Rainbow,  Mrs.  Winstanley.  etc.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  V  il Harris  and  Co.  took  the  third  award  with  several  fine 
types. 

The  competition  for  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus  varieties  in  the 
nurserymen's  class  was  keen.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Slioesmith,  A\estfield,  Woking,  who  had  fine  bunches  of  Mrs  E 
Mawley,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright,  H.  W.  Sillem,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Oliver 
(soft  canary  yellow),  Amy,  Mrs.  Frances  Wellesley,  W.  Hopkins, 
W.  E.  Dickson,  and  Phyllis,  most  of  which  are  new  varieties  of 
his  own  raising.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  second  with  blooms  of 
heavier  build.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  a  -good  third.  There  were 
seven  entries  in  the  class. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms  of  distinct  Cactus  varieties. 


staged  on  boards,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick 
and  Son  with  grand  blooms  of  J.  B.  Riding,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
H.  F.  Robertson,  etc.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were 
a  good  second,  though  the  blooms  were  distinctly  of  heavier  build. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  staged  on  boards.  Fine  blooms  were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe, 
H.  F.  Robertson,  Phineas,  and  Mrs.  E.  Maw-ley.  Mr.  J.  Walker 
took  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  came  in  third  with 
massive  blooms  of  even  size. 

In  the  class-  for  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up  in 
vases  with  other  foliage,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  M.  Y.  Seale, 
who  used  Snowberry,  Pyrus  fruit,  Barberries,  and  other  fruits 
with  autumn  foliage.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  took  the  second 
place,  using  Crabs,  Barberries,  Sea  Buckthorn  berries,  etc.  Mr. 
J.  Walker  came  in  third. 

For  twenty-four  pompon  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  Tinner,  Slough,  who  had  charming  bunches  of  Isabel,  Queen 
of  Whites,  Ganymede,  Jessica,  Elsa,  Wilfrid,  Thalia,  Nerissa, 
Elaine,  Edina,  and  others.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  with  charming  trasses  of  Ernest  Harper,  Distinction, 
Nerissa,  Galatea,  Minnie,  Elsa,  etc.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  came  in 
third. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  led  for  twelve  varieties  of  pompons,  showing 
neatly.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  Humphries.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons'  took  the  lead  for  twenty-four  single  Dahlias, 
which  were  simply  charming.  Grand  varieties  were  Columbine, 
Puck,  Vesuvius,  Snowdrop,  Beauty’s  Eye,  Eric,  and  Naomi  Tighe. 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  came  second  with  some  fine  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  single  Dahlias, 
Hilda  being  a  satiny  blush  variety,  edged  yellow. 

Amateurs. 

For  twenty-four  show  or  fancy  varieties  in  the  amateur's’ 
classes  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Bryn-pen-y-lan, 
Ruabon,  who  had  gome-  grand  blooms  of  Vice-President,  S.  Mor¬ 
timer,  etc. ,  securing  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup.  The  second  p-lac 
was  secured  by  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  The  Cedars,  Do-wnend,  near  Bristol,  took  the  third 
place.  There  were  five-  entries  in  this  class  of  a  meritorious 
character. 

Mr.  S.  Cooper  had  the  best  twelve  blooms,  showing  very  evenly. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Dansley,  Nag’s  Head  Hill,  St.  George, 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neots,  all  showing  well. 

Mr.  T.  Jones  again  led  for  six  show  Dahlias;  Mr.  J.  Cousins, 
May  Cottage,  Greenway  Lane,  Chippenham,  was  second ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Hood,  Langley  Burrell,  Chippenham,  third. 

Mr.  S.  Cooper  had  the  best  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss,  Brill,  being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Densley  third. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Peters,  Holmhurst,  Baldslow,  Hastings,  had  the 
best  nine-  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up  in  bunches,  thus 
securing  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup.  All  of  his  varieties  were 
good,  but  the  tray  or  board  was  too  large.  Mr.  P.  W.  Tul loch, 
Forest  Cot,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  took  second  with  enormous 
blooms, ,  especially  those  named  P.  W.  Tulloch  and  Florence  M. 
Stredwick.  Mr.  J.  Shoebridge,  St.  Margaret’s,  East-  Grinstead, 
was  a  good  third.  There  were  seven  entries  in  this  class. 

Mr.  F.  H.  McGrath,  Lindley,  Huddersfield,  took  the  iead  for 
six  Cactus  Dahlias,  showing  grand  blooms  of  Winsome-,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  etc.  There  were  nine  entries. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Heath  View,  Horsell,  Woking,  easily  took 
the  lead  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Cactus  blooms,  staged  on 
boards,  securing  the  Gold  Badge.  Magnificent  blooms  were  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Phineas,  Lauretta,  and  Mrs.  Mackintosh.  All  his 
blooms  were  excellent.  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  5,  St.  Martin’s  Terrace, 
Salisbury,  was  a  good  second ;  and  Mr.  L.  McKenna,  Honeys, 
Twyford,  Berks,  a  good  third.  There  were  nine  entries  in  this 
keenly  contested  class. 

For  twelve  Cactus  varieties  on  boards  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  McGrath,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Lockyer,  The 
Gardens,  Greenhill  Park,  New  Barnet,  and  by  Mr.  R.  Burgin  in 
this  order. 

Mr.  H.  Brown,  174,  North  Street,  Luton,  Beds,  had  the  best 
twelve  and  six  bunches  of  pompon  Dahlias,  showing  well  in  both 
classes. 

Mr.  .T.  Newman,  Bell  Inn,  New  Cheltenham,  Kingswood, 
Bristol,  had  the  best  six  single  Dahlias,  in  handsome  varieties. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  staged  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  interspersed  with 
Ferns,  branches  of  Conifers,  Kochia- scoparia.  Palms,  and  Roses. 
The  Dahlias  were  set  up  in  half-conical  groups  with  bays  between. 
Handsome  varieties  were  Helen  Stevens,  Dorothy  Vernon,  Mrsi 
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Winstanley,  Dainty,  Florence  M.  Stredwick,  Harbour  Light, 
Minnie  West,  Violetta,  George  Gordon,  etc.  They  also  staged 
pompon  varieties.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  a  beautiful 
exhibit  of  Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias,  eet  up  with  sprays  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  A  lovely  Cactus  Dahlia  is1  Charm. 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  very 
extensive  display  of  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias,  intermixed 
with  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and  backed  up  with  Palms,  Kochia 
sooparia,  and  Miseanthus  japonious  zebrinus.  A  scarlet  Dahlia 
named  Souv.  cle  G.  Douzon  typifies  a  new  race  of  decorative 
Dahlia  notable  for  the  enormous  length  and  breadth  of  the 
florets.  Fine  Cactus  varieties  were  Minnie  West,  Mabel  T'ulloch, 
Yellow  Gem,  Coronation,  Airs..  E.  Mawley,  etc.  (Silver1  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London,  exhibited  a 
large  and  beautifully  arranged  group1  of  Caladiums,  including  fine 
plants  of  Ville  cle  Hambourg,  Rio  cle  Janeiro1,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  etc.  They  also1  had  a.  fine  group'  of  their  grand  strain  of 
Gloxinias,  both  as  plants  and  cut  flowers,  the  former  being 
interspersed  with  Asparagus. 

Messrs.  William  Outbush  and  Son,  High-gate,  London,  set  up 
a  large1  bank  of  Cactus  Dahlias  arranged  in  Bamboo1  stands  in  a 
variety  of  fanciful  ways.  Cut-  blooms  were  placed  along  the  front. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middle¬ 
sex,  had  a  similarly  arranged  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  using 
vases,  Bamboo  stands,  etc.,  interspersed  with  pot  plants.  They 
had  all  the  leading  varieties,  including  Columbia,  Dainty,  Charm, 
F.  M.  Stredwick,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Premier,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent, 
exhibited  cut  flowers  of  numerous  varieties  of  his  fine  strain  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  gathered  from  the  open  ground  and  assorted 
in  colours.  He  had  square  areas  of  pink,  scarlet,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  crimson,  and  rose  double  varieties.  The  single  types  were 
also  arranged  in  this  way  upon  Bracken  leaves 


DUNDEE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

A  very  successful  flower  show  was.  held  at  Dundee  last  week. 
It  was  opened  by  Countess.  Airlie  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  The  exhibits  were  very  numerous,  and 
the  show  was  probably  one  of  the  most  successful  held  at  Dundee. 
Mr=  James  Beats  (Binroek)  carried  off  the  principal  prize 
awarded  for  plants  and  cut  flowers  arranged  for  effect.  It  was 
an  artistic  display  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
miniature  lakes,  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston  was  a  close  second.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Saunders  (Broughty  Ferry)  was.  first  with  four  exotic 
Ferns.  The  class  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  distinct, 
three  foliage  and  three  in  flower,  included  some  fine  entries,  Mr. 
David  Saunders  securing  the  first  award.  Mi-.  Thomas  C.  Brown 
was.  first  in  both  Begonia  classes.  Mr.  George  Nicholson  and 
Mr.  David  Saunders  had  fine  exhibits  in  the  class,  for  four  fine 
foliage  plants,  distinct  variety.  Geraniums  were  in  great  display, 
and  those  shown  by  Mr.  George  Scott,  of  Seathwood,  who  secured 
the  honours,  were  especially  worthy  of  notice.  For  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  Mr.  R.  N.  (Simpson,  was  first,  while  Mr.  James 
Bethel  secured  the  prize  for  six  distinct  British  Ferns,  as  well 
as  for  12  distinct  Alpines  and  six  distinct  Gloxinias.  Other 
successful  competitors  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Stuart,  James 
Kinnear,  J.  Fairweather,-.G.  C.  Brown,  and  James  Christie. 

In  the  cut  flowers,  classes-  open  to  gardeners,  there  was  a 
splendid  show,  Messrs.  Fairweather,  D.  Saunders,  J.  Muir, 
G.  Scott,  J.  Bethel,  William  Harper,  R.  N.  Simpson,  Hugh 
Rutherford,  Joseph  Dick,  D.  Halley,  T.  C.  Brown,  D.  Duthie, 
and  William  Bell  securing  first  prizes. 

Amongst  nurserymen  exhibits  Messrs-  -Storrie  and  Storrie  had 
a  pretty  display,  consisting  of  a  miniature  orchard,  in  which 
there  were  pot-grown  fruit  trees  well  laden.  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Laird  and  (Sinclair  had  a  first-class  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  and 
foliage  plants.  Messrs-  D.  and  W.  Croll  exhibited  some  fine 
Crotons,  Gladioli,  Liliums,  Roses,  etc.  Messrs.  James  Simpson 
and  Son  had  a  display  -of  Roses  and  pot  plants.  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  and  Sons  (of  Aberdeen),  Mr.  John  Forbes  (Hawick),  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  (of  Rothesay)  had  good  exhibits. 
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This  errand  flower  show  was  a.  success,  heating  all  previous 
records,  especially  in  the  cut  flower  department-  The  competitors 
in  this  department  were  drawn  from  the  four  corners  of  Scotland. 
This  is  due  in  great  measure  toi  Mr.  Macfee,  the  secretary  to1  the 
society,  who  is  unremitting  in  his  attention,  always  courteous  but 
firm,  and  who  commands  the  respect  of  everyone. 

It  may  interest  those  who'  have  not  seen  the  show  in  its  com¬ 


pleteness  to  know  the  number  of  people  who  were  required  to  put 
it  in  its  present  state.  From  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  made  by 
the  officials,  it  is  found  there  would  be  not  fewer  than  240  persons 
employed ;  this  includes  ninety  competitors,  who  had  on  an 
average  one  assistant  each.  The  exhibitors,  nurserymen,  and 
their  assistants  number  about,  thirty.  The  official  staff  and  con¬ 
stables  also  come  to  thirty.  This  deets  not  include  porters,  carters, 
and  others  employed  outside  the  hall. 

One  of  the  special  features  was  a  magnificent  table  of  plants 
sent-  for  exhibition  only  from  Jas.  Goats,  Esq.,  of  Ferguslie,  and 
Mr.  Duncan  McDonald,  Mr.  Goats’  talented  and  clever  gardener, 
along  with  his  assistants,  skilfully  and  tastefully  arranged  his 
plants  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  bad  to  beat. 

Three  local  nurserymen — Air.  David  Airdrie,  Whitehaugh 
Nursery,  Mr.  James  Watson,  Bellfield  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Davidson,  Ourragh  Hill  Nursery — contributed  large  tables  each, 
and  presented  displays  worthy  of  the  trade.  Indeed,  no  better 
trade  exhibits  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Edinburgh.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  was  won  by 
Mr.  D.  Airdrie  for  the  third  year  m  succession  with  a  magnificent 
arrangement,  tastefully  and  gracefully  executed.  The  prevailing 
feature  was  the  magnificent  Begonias  of  which  Mr.  Airdrie  has 
been  long  an  ardent  and  devoted  cultivator.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Watson  and  Davidson 
respectively. 

The  other  nurserymen’s  exhibits,  were  by  Mr.  Robert  Anderson 
(Paisley),  who  showed  a  varied  collection  of  greenhouse  plants, 
including  a  very  nice  basket  of  Verbena  Miss  Wilmott.  Messrs. 
V  allace  and  Co.  (Johnstone)  put  up  a  very  select  collection  of 
I  ansies  and  Violas,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Paul,  nurseryman  (Bridge 
of  Weir),  had  an  excellent  lot  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Phloxes 
and  Penstemons. 

Roses^  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  a 
marvellous  show,  the  colours  bright  and  pure,  and  scarcely  less 
inferior  to  those  seen  earlier  in  the  season.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  Air,  Hugh  Dickson  (Belfast),  and  closely  followed  by 
Messrs-  (Smith  and  Sons  (Stranraer),  third  place  falling  to 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson  (Dunfermline),  a  young  firm  that 
is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  in  Rose  growing.  Herbaceous 
plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Farquharson  (Perth)  and 
Cactus  Dahlias  by  Mr.  Smellie  (Busby)  was  one  of  the  features 
in  the  show.  Unfortunately  there  was  only  one  exhibit  in  this 
class. 

Ihe  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Aloir  and  Sons  (Prestwick)  were 
high-class  cultivations. 

A  most  instructive  exhibit  was  in  the  class  for  a  table  of  cut 
flowers,  9  ft.  by  3  ft.,  cut  from  the  open  border.  Mr.  Airdrie 
had  the  first  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  stuff;  indeed,  remarkably 
good  were  his  Carnations  and  Cactus  Dahlias  shown  on  Bamboo 
stands. 

The  competition  in  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  sections  was 
remarkably  keen.  This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  re¬ 
ference  to  the  splendid  exhibits  of  British  Ferns.  Such  hu°-e 
specimens1  in  the  very  pink  of  condition,  it  is  questionable-  if  there 
are  any  similar  or  larger  plants  in  Great-  Britain  than  those 
shown  here  by  Messrs.  Pattison  and  McDougal.  Without  par¬ 
ticularising  varieties,  Scolopendriiun  Robinson  var.  is  admitted 
the  finest  plant  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 

The1  exhibits  in  the  fruit  section,  although  not  so-  numerous  as 
in  the  other  sections,  contained  some  outstanding  dishes  of  Grapes 
notably  those  from  Mr.  Brown,  Houston  House  Gardens.  The 
last-named  gentleman  distinguished  himself  in  the  vegetable 
classes,  winning  first  for  a  very  fine  collection  6f  13  varieties. 

Ihe  Amateurs’  Sections  were  keenly  contested,  and  in  many 
cases  very  superior  cultivation  obtained,  doing  themselves  verv 
great  credit.  .  J 


Inn  report-  of  the1  R.H.S.  Show  will  appear  next-  week. 


Fhtjit  Crop  in  Ontario. — From  the  accounts  prepared  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  it 
seems  that  the  outlook  for  various  fruits  indicates  a  very  much 
smaller  crop  than  last  year.  Apples  will  he  considerably 
short  of  the  average,  especially  in  the  orchards  of  the  northern 
districts,  where  the  hardy  winter  Apple  trees  were  destroyed 
by  the  severe  winter.  Those  trees  which  did  escapa  had  been 
greatly  robbed  of  vitality,  so  that  the  fruit  crop  will  be  poor. 
Indeed,  in  some  sections  it  will  be  a  failure.  Some  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Peach  crop  in  the  province  will  not  be 
more  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  last  year.  Pears  and  Plums 
were  also  a  poor  crop. 
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Renovating  the  Rock  Garden. 

Tkisi  is  a  very  necessary  operation, ,  and1  no  time  should  be 
lost  before  taking  note  of  what  requires  to  be  done  and  making 
preparations  to  carry  it,  out  in  am  expeditious  manner.  If  the 
garden  lias  been  planted  several  years,  the  sod  in  some  parts 
may  be  exhausted  or  washed  away  by  rain  or  artificial  water¬ 
ings'.  Some  plants  may  have  proved  unsuitable  for  the 
positions  in  which  they  were  first  planted.  Others  growing 
well  and  of  a  permanent-  character  may  need  more  room,  which 
cam  only  be  given  by  removing  others  near  them.  Many  of 
the  commoner  kinds  of  carpeting  plants,  such  as  the  Arenaria®, 
Thyme®,  Cerastiums,  Acoenas,  Aubrietias,  Campanulas,  Sedums 
and  Veronicas  grow  and  flower  more  freely  if  lifted  and  divided 
every  two  years,.  A  few  birch  twigsi  will  generally  prevent 
the  birds  from  scratching  amongst  them.  Blackbirds  are  often 
very  destructive  in  this  way. 

Before  any  alterations  are  commenced,  sufficient  material 
for  the  purpose  must  be  got  together,  viz.,  large  stones  if 
necessary,  loam,  well-rotted'  cow  manure,  a  lesser  quantity  of 
peat,  a  good  , supply  of  broken  sand  aud  limestone,  and  plenty 
of  sharp  sand  or  grit.  If1  heaps  of  these  are  placed  in  a,  con¬ 
venient  spot,  mixtures  of  them  can  be  varied  to  suit  different 
subjects. 

A  supply  of  plants  must  not  be  forgotten: ;  there  are  sure  to 
be  some  blank  spaces  that  need  refilling.  Many  of  these 
should  be  supplied  from  the  reserve  garden,  where  propaga¬ 
tion  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers  should  be  carried  oni.  Ini 
this  way  the  commoner  things  can  he  gradually  weeded  out 
and  their  places  filled  with  choicer  plants'.  There  is  also 
much  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  the  addition  of  new  plants. 
Any  that  have  been,  noted  at  exhibitions  or  during  visits  toi 
nurseries  asi  desirable  should  now  be  ordered.  Pay  a  fair 
price,  and  insist  on  good  plants ;  bad  ones  are  always  dear. 
While  most  can  be  planted  in  early  autumn,  it  may  he  better 
to  retain,  the  more'  tender  in,  cold  frame®  until  the  spring. 

Small  shrubs  and  other  permanent,  occupants  should  be  tied 
closer  together,  or  staked  back  temporarily  to  avoid  injury. 
In  removing  the  soil  from  crevices,  etc.,  near  them,  care  must 
be  taken,  not  to  cut,  or  injure  their  roots.  Fill  up  the  crevice 
or  fissure  to  where  it  is  intended  to  plant ;  them  insert  the 
plant  afterwards,  filling  up,  with  more  soil.  A  little  chopped 
sphagnum,  mixed  with  the  compost  will  help  to  retain  it  in 
position. 

But  beside-s  replanting,  much  may  be  done  at  this  season  by 
top  dressing,  etc.  Some  alpine® — more  particularly  Ac  are 
tholimon®,  Armerias,  Phloxes,  and  some  Saxifragas — form 
huge  cushions ;  these  should  be  carefully  parted  from  above 
with  the  left  hand,  while  fine  soil  and  small  stones  are  intro¬ 
duced  here  and  there  with  the  right,  closing  up  that  parting 
by  making  a,  fresh  one,  and  so  on  over  the  whole  plant,.  By 
this  means  such  plants  may  be  kept  in  perfect,  health  for 
many  years'. 

Rock  walls  should  always  have  from  two,  to  three  feet,  of  good 
soil  behind  them.  But  should  the  plants  on  them  cease  to 
grow  satisfactorily,  the  best  plan  is  to  pull  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall,  and,  mixing  a,  good'  proportion  of  new  soil 
with  the  old,  build  it  up  again:.  In  some  case®  building  and 
planting  can  be  carried  on  together,  the  plants  being  built  in 
a, st  the  work  proceeds.  This  will  be  found  much  the'  best  way 
of  dealing  with  plant®  having  long  roots' ;  it  allows  them  to- 
be  placed  at  once  in  the  soil  behind  the  stones.  Watering  may 
be  necessary  if  the  rainfall  is  insufficient.  J.  C. 


Large  Hollyhock. — A  self-sown,  Hollyhock  at  New  Cross,. 
London,  S.E.,  has  developed  three  fine  stems  measuring 
lift.  5gin.,  10ft.  3in.,  and  7ft.  Tin,  respectively. 

What  is  a  Weed? — Canon  Vaughan,  in  giving  a  designation 
of  whatl  a  weed  is,  says  that  it  is  a  plant  growing  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  It  is  no  particular  plant  nor  species  of  plant, 
and,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it  may  be  or  how  interesting 
botanically,  it  is  merely  a  plant  which  has  trespassed  on  cul¬ 
tivated  ground,  and  is  injurious  to  the  crop  being  cultivated 
there  for  the  time  being.  It  is  merely  a  troublesome  intruder. 


New  Grafting  Compound. — Mr.  William  Herring,  gardener 
to  Mr.  H.  Clarke,  of  Hollybank,  Wootton,  Oxon.,  has  patented 
an  “  improved  grafting  compound,”  the  special  feature  of  which 

is  that  the  hands  are  not  soiled  in  using. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  in  Sweden. — In  Sweden  Strawberries  are 
grown  in  pots.  In  the  autumn,  after  they  finish  bearing,  the 
pots  are  kept  in  a  sheltered  place  untill  the  winter  is  over.  In 
the  spring  they  are  taken  out  again  and  set  in  the  garden. 

*  *  * 

Loss  on  Tasmanian  Apples. — Over  £100,000  has  been  lost 
over  the  Tasmanian  Apple  trade  in  England  this  season.  High 
prices  at  the  commencement  tempted  many  firms  to  reckless 
gambling,  and  later  consignments  arrived  in  such  quantities 
as  to  glut  the  market. 

*  *  * 


Dublin  Apple  Show. — It  has  been  decided  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  to  hold 
an  Apple  -Show  and  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers  in  Dublin  on 
October  18th  and  19th  next.  Papers  will  be  read  at  the  con¬ 
ference  dealing  chiefly  with  the  packing  and  sale  of  fruit.  The 
prize  schedules  are  in  preparation,  and  will  'be  issued  shortly. 

*  *  * 

Notable  Mulberry  Trees  in  London. — Perhaps  the  most  his¬ 
toric  Mulberry  tree  that  ever  grew  in  London  was  in  the  garden 
of  the  vanished  Upper  Flask,  or  Upper  Bowling  Green  Inn, 
at  Hampstead,  where  the  Kit-Kat  Club  held  their  summer 
meetings.  Beneath  that  tree  Pope  and  Steele  and  Arbuthnot, 
and  many  another  whose  name  still  lives,  had  what  Dr.  J ohnson 
called  “  good  talk.”  Famous,  too,  is  Hogarth’s  Mulberry  tree 
at  Ohiswic'k,  which  still  stands,  though  the  worse  for  time  and 
tempest.  Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  an  exceptionally  fine 
tree  in  the  gardens  of  Carlisle  House  at  Lambeth,  which  was 
once  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle.  Its  shade 

is  said  to  have  covered  a  circumference  of  “  nearly  ”  fifty  yards. 

*  *  * 

Poisonous  Peas  preferred  by  tile  Public. — A  grocer  was 
recently  fined  for  selling  Peas  and  Beans  which  had  been  treated 
with  sulphate  of  copper  to  preserve  their  green  colour.  At  West 
End  restaurants  the  customers  decline  to  ©at  Peas  which  may  be 
devoid  of  the  green:  colour  even  when  cooked  with  Mint.  Some 
years  ago  a  quantity  of  Peas,  guaranteed  to  contain  no>  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  was  imported,  but  they  remained  three  years'  in 
stock,  as  customers,  declined  to  eat  them.  In  like  manner  milk 
has  to  be  treated  with  amatta,  a  vegetable  dye1,  otherwise  buyers 
think  .it  inferior,  whereas,  the'  reverse  is  the  case.  Education 
has  still  abundant,  work  to  accomplish  to  show  how  people  lay 
themselves  liable  to1  be  injured  by  letting  themselves  be  deluded 
by  the  eye  instead  of  trusting  more  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

*  *  * 


OAisuia 
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life  is  propounded  by  a  Cumberland  reader,  who:  writes:  — 
“  During  the  great  gale  of  February,  1903,  the  high  tides  washed 
up  large  numbers  of  stones  to  the  grass  banks  here,  and  they 
lay  for  weeks  an  unsightly  landmark,  showing  the  highest  part 
reached  by  the  waves.  Then  they  were  collected  and  carted 
away,  leaving  still  more  unsightly  bare  patches,  showing  by  their 
shape  exactly  where  the  collections  of  stones  were.  During  last 
summer  they  were  still  bare  patches.  But  now,  though  there  is 
still  little  grass  there,  the  patches  are  very  distinctly  evident, 
since  they  are  now  covered  with  millions  of  Daisies.  ’Tis  true 
other  parts,  off  the  bank  have  Daisies  in  large  numbers/  but  even 
the  casual  observer  can  easily  distinguish  where  the  hare 
patches  of  last  year  were,  in  consequence  of  the  much  greater 
abundance  o,f  Daisies  there.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  a 
reason  for  it.  Do  you  mind  assisting  as  to  the  correct  reason  ?  ” 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  thick  underground  crowns  of 
the  Daisies'  roots  were  able  to  retain  vitality  under  the  condi¬ 
tions,  which  destroyed  the  fibrous  roots  of  their  rival  the  grass. 
Under  the  heaps  of  stones  there  was  the  double  disadvantage 
■ot  sea-salt  deposited  from  the  stones  whenever  the  rain  washed 
rem,  and  absence  of  light.  Botli  are  fatal  to  vegetation,  but 
thick,  fleshy  underground  roots  and  sterns  are  often  able  to 
retain  vitality  for  a  long  time  under  the  worst  conditions. 
Dow  nearly  even  the  Daisies  were  killed  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  places  where  the  heaps  of  stones  had  been  remained 
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bar©  throughout  the  following  summer,  the  ground  being  still 
sufficiently  impregnated  with  salt  water  to  prevent  seeds  ger¬ 
minating.  #  *  * 

WHITE  Melilot  and  Foxglove,  Produce  of.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  on  August  9th,  Mr.  Henislow 
mentioned  an  instance  of  a  seedling  plant  which  accidentally 
appeared  in  his  garden.  It  grew  to  a  height  of  5ft.,  and  boie 
some  300  racemes  of  various  lengths.  These  were  arranged  into 
seven  groups  according  to-  length,  and  the  average  number  of 
the  one-seeded  pods  in  each  group  was  ascertained  by  counting 
them  on  some  half-dozen  or  more  racemes  taken  at  random.  The 
total  number  of  seeds  was  then  found  to  be  about  15,660.  Each, 
plant  required  an  area  of  three  square  feet,  as  the  longest 
branches  spread  over  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  2ft.  ;  so  that 
this  one  plant  would  have  supplied  enough  seed  for  1  acre'  and 
580  square  yards.  In  the  case  of  a  gigantic  plant  of  Fox¬ 
glove,  the  number  of  seeds  was  approximately  a  million  and  a 
half. 

*  *  * 

Plant  Names. — The  Bilberry  and  the  Blackberry  are  merely 
corruptions  for  Blueberry,  a  name  applied  to  V accinium 
Myrtillus.  Whortleberry  is  sometimes  contracted  to  Whortle, 
and  that  again,  to  Whort.  By  a  similar  process  of  degradation 
the  word  is  further  shortened  to  Whurt  and  then  to  Hurt.  Those 
unacquainted  with  native  usage  would  scarcely  recognise  that 
Hurtwood  and  Whortleberrywood  were  one  and  the  same  word, 
yet  such  is  the  case,  and  more  than  one  wood  in  Surrey  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Hurtwood.  The  Gooseberry  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  a  goose,  the  name  being  a  corruption  from  gorse- 
berry,  the  berry  borne  by  a  prickly  plant,  like  the  gorse.  Some 
may  also  remember  that  grozet  and  grozert  are  applied  to  the 
Gooseberry,  and  come  from  the  French  groseille.  Some  might 
even  imagine  that  Gooseberry  was  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
name  by  losing  the  r.  The  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus)  is  so  named 
owing  to  the  curved  stalk  of  the  flower  resembling  the  neck  of 
a  crane.  Mulberry  comes  from  the  Latin  morum,  and  that  from 
the  Greek  moron,  a  Mulberry  tree.  Sycamore  is  derived  from 
sukon,  a  Fig,  and  moron,  a  Mulberry,  that  is,  the  Mulberry 
Fig,  from  the  Bhape  of  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  Ficus 
sycomorum. 

•  *  • 

The  Legend  of  the  Peach. — The  Japanese  claim  to  have  been 
the  first  to  discover  the  luscious  Peadh,  .and  cherish  a  quaint 
legend  telling  how  they  became  possessed  of  it.  The  story  is 
this  :  There  was  a  pious  old  couple  who,  having  become  stricken 
with  years,  had  fallen  into  poverty,  and  were  forced  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  living  by  begging.  While  going  along  the  highway 
one  day  the  old  woman  found  lying  on  it  a  most  beautiful  fruit 
unknown  ito  her.  Although  almost  famished  with  hunger,  she 
was  not  so  selfish  as  to  eat  it  a.lone,  ibut  took  it  to  their  poor 
home  to  share  it  with  her  husband.  Taking  a  knife  to  divide 
it,  as  it  cut  through  the  luscious  fruit  the  latter  divided  in  two 
and  a  lovely  infant  sprang  forth,  who  told  the  surprised  pair 
that  he  was  the  god  Shim  To,  and  that  he  had  fallen  accidentally 
from  the  orchard  of  the  Japanese  heaven  while  at  play  with  a 
number  of  other  gods  and  goddesses.  For  extricating  him  from 
the  Peach,  Shim  To  gave  the  poor  Japanese  beggars  the  seed  to 
plant,  and  told  them  that  its  produce  would  make  them  wealthy. 

*  «•  * 

Apples  Falling. — Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Lougbgall,  writes  as 
follows  to  tire  secretary  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee  on 
August  9th  :  “  With  regard  to-  the  great  dropping  of  Apples,  some 
kinds  were  very  heavily  ‘  set,’  but  very  few  remain,  especially 
Royal  Jubilee,  which  hitherto  always  set  well.  Other  kinds  have 
fallen  elsewhere,  e.g.,  Lord  Derby,  but  it  is  -good  here.  The 
Queen  has  also  gone  terribly,  but  that  is  their  habit.  It  was 
noticed  that  bees  were  very  scarce  in  the  brightest  days ;  would 
that  have  anything  to  do>  with  the  Apples  f  alling  off  ?  Is  there 
any  list  known  accurately  of  self -fertile  Apples-  in  this  country  ? 
Is  it  true  that  some  sorts  fertile  in  one!  season  might  yet  b© 
sterile  in  another  ?  ”  In  reply  to  these  questions  Mr.  Chittenden 
observed  that  from  his  experiments  with  both  Apple®  and  Pears, 
as  a  general  rule  they  require  to  be  fertilised  by  insects,  but 
Stirling  Castle  is-  usually  self -fertile! ;  it  was  not  so  this  year. 
With  regard  to>  Pearls  it  was  the  same-,  but  Conference  and 
Dui'oncleau  are  both  self-fertile.  As  tire  Apples  referred  to  as 
dropping  appeared  to  have  been  formed,  it  wias  thought  that 
the  great  heat,  acting  upon  heavy  crops  in  an  immature-  state, 
was  the  probable  cause.  It  was  not  stated  whether  seeds  were 
forming  in  the  Apples  or  not. 


Napoleon’s  Willow. — In  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
Weeping  Willows  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  tree  which 
grew  over  his  grave  at  St.  Helena.  One  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Terry,  New  Road,  Rochester.  Various 
names  have  been  given  to  the  species,  including  Salix  neapoli- 
tana  and  S.  japonica.  The  former  name  would  indicate  that 
it  came  from  Naples,  and  the  latter  from  Japan,  which  is 
correct  so  far  as  the  native  country  is  concerned.  Linnaeus 
had  previously  given  it  the  name  of  S.  babylonica,  which,  being 
the  oldest  name,  must  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one.  If 
Linnaeus  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  Willow  of 
ancient  Babylon,  on  which  the  Jews  hung  their  harps,  he  was 
probably  mistaken,  as  no  Willows  are  said  to  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  the  present  day.  S.  babylonica 
comes  from  Japan,  and  is  also  recorded  from  the  Caucasus.  It 
has,  however,  been  planted  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  where 
it  can  be  made  to  grow.  Such  names  as  S.  napoleona  and  S. 
napoleonis  have  also  been  sanctioned  by  different  botanists, 
and  would'  mean  the  Napoleon  Willow  and  Napoleon’s  Willow 
respectively,  but  the  names  are  of  too  recent-  origin  to  be  re¬ 
tained. 

*  ■*  * 

Smoke  to  Ward  off  Frost. — In  some  of  the  fruit-growing 
districts  abroad,  where  the  frost  does  much  damage  among  the 
orchards,  there  exists  a.  curious  mode  of  protecting  the  treesi 
from  frost.  A  cart  is  packed  with  wet  straw,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  a  kind  of  stove  filled  with  burning  tar  and  fitted  with  a  re¬ 
volving  fan  to  regulate  the  draught.  As  the  cart  moves  along 
a  dense  smoke  is  caused  by  the  heat  from  the  tar  passing 
through  the  wet  straw.  The  vapour  thus  created  rolls  out  in 
huge  volumes,  and  clings  to  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  frost 
is  thus  thawed  from  the  branches,  and  the  fruit  is  saved  from 
injury.  The  check  on  radiation  may  even  be  more  effective  in 
saving  the  fruit  than  the  actual  thawing  effected  by  the  smoke. 
As  the  sun  gains  in  power  the  temperature  rises,  and  this 
effects  the-  thawing,  while  the  smoke  prevents  the  sun  from 
shining  directly  on  frozen  blossom  or  fruit.  The  expedient  is 
not  new,  having  been  practised  many  years  ago  by  old-fashioned 
gardeners  in  this  country  in  glasshouses  where  frost  has  gained 
an  entrance  during  the  night. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


A  Blaze  of  Dahlias. — Dahlias  of  all  colours  and  types  will 
be  on  view  in  the  Princes  Hall  of  the  Italian  Exhibition,  Earl’s 
Court,  on  September  15th  and  16th,  when  the  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  London  Dahlia.  Union  will  b-e  held.  This  is  the  only  show 
of  Dahlias  held  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Metropolis  and  within 
reach  of  all  Suburbia.  A  great  dea-1  has  been  written  of  late 
about  the  value  or  otherwise  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  for  gardeu 
decoration.  In  order  to  test-  this  as  fully  as  possible,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Gledstane-s  is  offering  valuable  special  prizes  for  vases  of  cut 
blooms  of  varieties!  best  adapted  for  general  decorative  purposes. 
This  will  result  in  an  easy  and  instructive  competition,  especially 
as  special  general  lines  have  been  laid  down  upon  which  the 
flowers  are  to  b-e  judged.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  W.,  will 
act  as  secretary  for  the  display. 

*  *  * 

The  Midland  Daffodil  Society.— We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  the  sixth  annual  report  of  this  society  is  already  pub¬ 
lished  and  being  distributed  amongst  the  members.  The'  report 
also  contains  the  schedule  for  the  next-  season,'  so  that  those 
intei ested  will  have  plenty  -of  time  for  making  preparations 
for  the  next  exhibition.  The  balance-sheet  shows  that  the 
society  is  in  a  sound  position  financially,  and  that  in  itself 
should  warrant  an  accession  of  members.  The  report  is  also 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  an  account  of  the 
classification  and  culture  of  Narcissi  which  were  discussed  after 
the  luncheon  in  connection  with  the  show  of  April  26th  last. 
Those  who  took  part  in  this  discussion  included  Professor  Hill- 
house,  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Mr.  Van  Waveren,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pearson,  the  Rev.  iS.  E.  Bourne,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  and 
Mr.  de  Graaff.  The  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Herbert- 
Smith,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  schedule  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
interested. 
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Astiike  chinensis. 

The  fine  exhibit  of  the  above  subject  at  tliei  Holland  House 
Show  recently  by  MM.  Gt.  van.  Wa.veren  and  Kraijff  served 
us  as  a  reminder  of  this  beautiful  Chinese  plant.  The  flowers 
were  rather  darker  than  usual,  and  the  plants  were  said  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  A.  chinensis  and  another  allied  subject. 
The  ordinary  wild  form  of  the  plant,  however,  hasi  pink 
flowers,  which,  we  understand,  varies  in  the  depth  of  colour 
in  different  individuals.  In  the  latitude  of  London,  the  plant 
prove®  hardy,  and  may  do  so  much  further  to  the  north. 
Under  ordinary  treatment  in  the  herbaceous  border  A.  dbinen- 
sis  makes  a.  plant  about  2  ft.  high,  and  the  plumy  inflorescence 
has  a  charming  effect.  An  ample  supply  of  moisture  ait  the 
root,  which  all  of  this  clasisi  of  plantsi  enjoy,  might  cause  it 
to  grow  taller.  Both  flower's  and  foliage  have  such  a,  refined 
appearance  that  the  species  might  well  find  a,  place  on  large 
rockeries.  A  good  depth  of  soil  is  necessary  to  ward  off  the 
effects  of  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  like  that  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected  lately.  A  highly  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  race  of  garden  plants,  might  be  raised  between  this 
specie®  and  A.  Davidi,  also  from  China.  The  latter  would 
supply  greater  depth  of  colour  and  taller  stems  if  required, 
though  we  do  ,no-t  think  there  is  much  necessity  for  increasing 
the  height  of  the  stems  or  the  hulk  of  'the  foliage,  seeing  that 
the  plants  may  be  put  to  other  purposes,'  such  a,s>  pot  culture 
for  general  decorative  purpose's.  Quite  a,  number  of  colour's 
might  be  originated  by  crossing  the  two  species  above  men¬ 
tioned. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  b’l  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  art  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plants  for  the  Sea  Bank, 

Being  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  for  a  few  years  back,  both 
as  journeyman  and  since  I  have  been  head  gardener,  I  wish  j  our 
opinion  on  the  growing  of  trees  and  plants,  about  the  Castle 
I  mav  say  it  stands  on  a  rock  right  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 
fully" exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows.  Nearly  every  sort  of 
tree  and  flower  has  been  tried,  and  is  always  a  failure,  the 
plants  do  very  well  the  first  summer,  but  after  that  they  never 
appear  again.  Bedding  stuff  and  annuals  do  all  right  for  a  few 
months  in  the  summer,  but  they  have  always  a  stunted  scorched 
appearance  about  them.  My  opinion  is  that  the  winds,  off  the  sea, 
beino-  charged  with  salt,  do  damage.  I  have  often  seen  all  t  e 
e-rounds  covered  with  salt  spray  after  a  gale.  I  leave  it  for  you 
to  say  if  my  theory  about  the  salt  spray  is  right  or  wrong.  ie 
soil  is  all  right.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  a  reply  m  your 
paper.  (Ckttdex  Scaws.) 


The  Leading  Food  Beverage. 


Don’t,  overrate  your  powers  of  endurance.  Take  due  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  face  the  world  with  the  comforting  assurance 
that  you  will  he  able  to  stand  the  strain.  W  bat  you  leally 
need  to  do1  this  effectually  is  a,  beverage  at  once  refreshing, 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  strengthening  to  both  mind  and 
body.  Such  a  food  beverage  is  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa.  It  has 
made  happy  many  a,  home  which  otherwise  to'-day  would  have 
been,  wretched,  and  the  ultimate  effects  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to,  foresee.  For  breakfast,  dinner,  supper — indeed  at  any  hour 
of  the  twenty-four- — Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  will  be  found  light 
and  refreshing ;  it,  leads  the  way  among  all  beverages,  and 
nothing  can  equal  it. 


We  are  of  opinion  that  the  salt  spray  would  be  injurious  during 
rather  severe  storms  about  the  time  the  trees  come  into  leaf,  and 
the  foliage  is  tender.  In  such  exposed  places  the  wind  is  usually 
very  severe  upon  plant  life,  and,  notwithstanding  the  idea  of 
the  salt  spray,  we.  have  seen  ample  evidence  that  long  continue J 
or  prevailing  winds  during  the  period  of  growth  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  same  a,  long  way  inland  from  the  sea.  The  trees 
in  the  hedgerows  have  all  their  longer  and  best  branches  directed 
to  one  side,  showing  that  the  prevailing  winds  from  year  to  year 
prevent  any  satisfactory  growth  on  the  other  side.  We  conclude, 
if  you  bad  the  means  of  affording  shelter  to  the  plants  against  the 
effect  of  wind,  you  could  grow  them  quite  close  up  to  the  sea- 
bank.  We  know  that  this  is  very  difficult  by  the  use  of  plants 
alone,  and  unless  you  were  to  build  a  wall  or  a  close  wooden 
fence  you  would  have  difficulty  in  rearing  any  plant  in  the  most 
exposed  positions.  The  common  Beech  is  a  tree  that  we  have 
seen  most  capable  of  forming  a  hedge  near  sea  banks  in  northern 
counties.  TLis  might  very  well  be  tried,  unless  you  have 
hitherto  done  so  and  failed  to1  get  it  established.  Several  of 
the  Pines  might  be  tried  if  they  were  hardy  enough,  but  you 
might  at  least  try  Pinus  Laricio  nigricans,  better  known  as  Pinus 
austriaoa.  This  iis  a  very  hardy  Pine,  and  well  calculated  to 
break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  yet  make  a  fairly  good  growth. 
This  applies  to)  moi’e  inland  situations,  as  a  rule,  than  on  the 
sea  bank,  but  it  might  very  well  be  tried  if  it  has,  not  hitherto 
been  done.  You  say  the  sod  is  all  right,  and  we  suppose  by  that 
you  mean  that  it  is  also  of  sufficient  depth  to  keep  the  plants 
supplied  with  the  necessary  moisture  and  nourishment.  If  you 
could  once  get  anything  established  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wind,  even  if  the  plants  were  only  of  moderate  height,  then  von 
could  succeed  in  cultivating  many  other  things  inside  the  shelter. 
A  large  number  of  plants  succeed  in  the  south  of  England  which 
would  not  be  able  to  outlive  the  winter  on  a  cold  north-eastern 
sea  hank.  It,  is  more  difficult  to  establish  vegetation  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west  coast.  Other  plants  that  we  could  recommend 
you  to  try,  mixed  amongst  Beecli  and  Austrian  Pine,  would  be 
the  common  Gorse  (Ulex  europaeus)  and  the  common  Bioom 
(Cytisns  scoparius).  The  common  Lilac  might  also  be  tried,  and 
we  should  use  small  plants  of  each  kind,  in  order  to  get  them 
rooted  before  exposing  much  surface  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind. 

Peach  Stone  Splitting. 

I  have  a  Peach  tree,  but  the  stones  in  many  of  the  fruits  are 
splitting  when  about  ripe.  Any  information  would  be  grate¬ 
fully  received.  (W.  Smith.) 

The  splitting  of  the  stone  or  hard  portion  of  the  kernel  of  the 
Peach  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  most  troublesome  when 
it  happens  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  causing  thf  fruits  to 
fall  long  before  they  have  attained  full  size,.  It  is  net  always 
easy  to  determine  the  cause  of  it  without  evidence.  In  some- 
cases  it  might  be  due  to  imperfect  fertilisation  during  _  the 
period  of  the  seeding  of  the  fruits.  At  other  times  it  might 
be  due  to  imperfect  growth  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  roots 
through  cold,  damp  weather,  following  after  being  waterlogged, 
for  instance.  If  the  fruits  hang  on  and  ripen  upon  the  tree, 
the  imperfection  of  the  kernel  would  be  quite  a  small  matter, 
unless  you  require  the  stones  for  the  raising  of  young  trees. 
We  have  seen  imperfect  Peaches  in  this  way  brought  about  by 
the  plants  being  forced  too  rapidly  by  excessively  high  tem¬ 
peratures  at  a  time  when  the  roots  were  scarcely  able  to  supply 
the  necessary  water.  In  other  cases  the  soil  might  he  water¬ 
logged,  thus  preventing  the  roots  from  performing  their  proper 
functions,  and  under  such  conditions  many  of  them  eventually 
die.  These  are  suggestions  we  make,  so  that  being  on  the  spot 
you  might  be  able  "to  determine  what  is  the  cause  of  the  malady 
in  this  particular  instance. 

Fungus  on  Peach  Roots. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  few  Peach  tree  roots  and  soil.  All 
the  roots  and  soil  in  immediate  contact  with  them  are  the  same 
as  the  sample.  The  tree  had  good  growth  of  fruit  and  looks  in 
.  good  health,  but  drops  most  of  the  fruits  before  they  are 
thoroughly  ripe.  T  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  fungus 
was  the  cause.  Perhaps  you  will  oblige  by  giving  me  some  in¬ 
formation  through  your  invaluable  paper  (which  I  get  every 
week).  I  threw  out-  of  the  same  house  and  burnt  two  trees 
which  were  in  bad  health  last  autumn.  I  found  the  roots  just 
like  this  one.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  think  about  it. 
(J.  S.  D.  D.) 

The  main  roots  which  you  sent  us  in  most  cases  were  quite 
fresh  and  healthy,  although  the  fibrous  roots  were  moi’e  or  less 
in  a  decayed  condition.  The  soil  sent  seems  to  have  had  a 
proper  composition,  including  a  fair  amount  of  lime,  hut  it 
was  very  deficient  in  fibre.  In  fact,  no  fibre  could  be  detected 
in  it  except  that  belonging  to  the  roots,  of  the  tree.  The  soil 
was  quite  dry  by  the  time  it  reached  us,  so  that  nothing  could 
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be  gleaned  as  to  whether  it  had  been  waterlogged  or  not,  except 
that  the  inert  mass  was  aggregated  in  lumps  without  much,  if 
any,  opening  material.  The  white  mould  upon  the  roots 
appears  to  be  merely  that  following  decay,  which  had  been  going 
on  in  all  probability  from  an  eaady  part  of  the  year  when  the 
soil  was  still  cold  and,  wet.  Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall 
last  year,  trees  in  certain  soils  suffered  considerably,  even  in 
the  case  of  those  that  we  know  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  naturally  heavy  soil  was 
kept  in  a  constantly  waterlogged  condition,  thus  preventing 
proper  access  of  air  to  the  roots.  If  hardy  trees  like  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash  will  die  in  a  heavy  soil  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  your  trees  suffered  in  the  same  way 
if  at  all  subjected  to  the  rain  which  continued  to  fall,  not  only 
in  autumn,  but  all  through  the  summer  as  well.  We  should 
therefore  suggest  that  you  examine  the  border  in  the  autumn 
to  see  whether  it  is  in  an  unnecessarily  wet  or  waterlogged 
condition.  If  so,  it  would  indicate  that  the  natural  drainage 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  13100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed, 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
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is  insufficient.  This  we  should  rectify.  It  would  also  be  of 
great  service  if  some  additional  soil  of  a  good  fibrous  character 
were  incorporated  with  the  present  material,  even  if  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  the  trees  during  the  present  month  in  order 
to  put  the  soil  and  drainage  right.  Stone  fruits,  including 
Peaches,  are  very  liable  to  die  off  without  any  apparent  reason, 
so  I  hat  you  must  always  be  prepared  to  lose  some  of  them.  At 
the  same  time,  you  should  make  every  endeavour  to  see  that 
the  border  is  of  such  a  character  that  will  maintain  the  roots 
in  a  healthy  condition.  You  should  also  avoid  forcing  too 
hard  when  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet  in  spring  ;  that  is,  if  the 
border  is  outside,  which  you  do  not  indicate. 

Names  of  Fruits.  (B.  G.) 

We  do  not  now  undertake  the  names  of  fruits,  and  as  you 
have  not  sent  your  address  the  Apples  cannot  be  returned 
until  you  comply  with  this. 
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Robert  Yeitch  and  Sons,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — Catalogue 
of  Dutch  Bulbs. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Grouping  of  English 
Gardeners. 

Mr.  Louis  G  until,  a  past  Kawitei  and  now 
superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Brussels,  has  been  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
the  doing®  of  the  gardeners  in  this  country 


since  last  spring,  when  the  British  .Gardeners’ 
Association  was  formed.  Hei  has  practically 
given  a  brief  account  of  those  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  and  also  the  motives  which  gar¬ 
deners  had  in  forming  the  association..  Hisi 
account-  of  these  doings  of  the  British  gar¬ 
deners  are:  written  in  French,  and  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  subject  to  his  compatriots  on  the 
Continent,  he  says  that  in  England  gardeners 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  horticulture 
flourishing.  During  several  past  years  the 
horticultural  industry  has  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  extension.  When  one  visits  certain 
establishments  one  cannot  but  marvel ; 
these  are  veritable  plant  manufactories. 
Then,  lie  refers  to  the  Temple  Show  held  in 
London  at  the  end  of  May,  and  this  lie  re¬ 
gards  as  the  most  profitable  and  valuable 
exhibition  of  horticultural  products  in  the 
whole  world.  This  was  nlot  merely  his  own 
opinion,  but  of  all  horticulturists  and 
visitors  who  wished  to  ascertain  and  see  the 
progress  realised  in.  the  course  of  a  year. 
Then,  he  goes  through  the  objects  which  the 
gardeners  had  in  view  ini  organising  such  an 
association,  and  is  in  entire  sympathy  with 
it,  considering  that,  many  of  the  conditions 
under  which  gardeners  labour  require  redress. 

The  St.  Louis  Tornado  and  the 
Weather  Plant. 

Professor  Nowack  contends  that  he  fore¬ 
told  or  prophesied  the  tornado  ait.  St.  Louis, 
7  America,  isomei  ten  months  ago  by  means  of 
the  weather  plant.  We  may  remind  our 
readers  that  we  referred  to  this  plant  some 
weeks  a.goi,  relating  that  it  was  Abrusi  precar 
torius,  on  which  the  Professor  had  been 
making  many  experiments  for  years  past. 
W-e  referred  to  it  a.s  a.  new  weather  plant, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Telegraph  Plant  (Desr 
medium  gyrans)  had  been  employed  some 
years  previously  for  the  purpose  of  foretell¬ 
ing  meteorological  -events.  Public  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn,  to  Professor'  Nowack  and  -his 
discoveries  at  the  Vienna.  Jubilee  Exhibition 
in  1888.  Later  on  he  came  to  London,  and 
some  of  his  plants  were  kept  under  suitable- 
coiiditi-ons  for  him  in.  Kew  Gardens.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Telegraph  Plant,  which  lxa.cl 
been  previously  experimented  upon,  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Kew  remained  sceptical  of  the 
abilities  of  such  plants  to  predict  rain, 
thunderstorms,  earthquakes,  and  other 
phenomena.,  not  only  in.  any  part,  of  England, 
but.  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  More  re¬ 
cently,  sa.y  on  August.  20th,  the  Professor 
had  written  the  word  cyclone  in  his  record 
book,  but-  not  having  his  plant  'at  hand  he 
was  n-ot  able  to  say  where  the  cyclone  was' 
going  to  take  place.  On  Augus  t  22nd  it  was 
reported  at  St.  Louis.  The  Professor  has 
now  another  earthquake-thunderstorm  in 
view,  which  will  occur  somewhere  between 
Lisbon,  and  Oporto  in  Portugal.  He  cannot 


give  the  exact  date,  hut  very  likely  it  will 
be  next-  year  or  not  before  1907,  but  it  must 
occur  before  1918.  From  our  point  of  view, 
the  Professor  is  giving  himself  plenty  of  time 
for  something  to  happen.  Concerning  his 
weather  plant,  we  are  also  sceptical,  and 
think  that  the  plant  is  too  directly  influenced 
by  its  immediate  surroundings  and  the  state 
of  the  weather  t>o>  predict  anything  in  the 
next  glasshouse. 

Orchids  for  Ail. 

Wei  hope  the  editor  of  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  is  not  strictly  in  earnest  when  he 
discusses  the  question  of  British  Orchids 
which  anyone  ma.y  have  for  the  gathering. 
Even  those  that-  are  considered  rare  or  may 
oven  be  extinct  in  this  country  he  would 
regard  as  the  legitimate  prizes  of  the  lucky 
finder.  A  number  are  enumerated  as  grow- 
mg  upon  Box  Hill,  but  within  the  last  two 
decade®  we  know  for  certain  that  British 
Orchids  there  have  become  extremely  rare, 
compared  with  what  they  were  previous  to 
that  time.  The.  writer  of  thei  article  refers 
to  our  native  Cypripedium  Caloeolus  as  the 
most  preciousi  of  our  native  Orchids,  and 
then  goes  on  to  describe  in,  what  parts  of  this 
country  it  is  to  be  found.,  giving  a  certain 
part  of  Derbyshire  as  one  of  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  to  be  found,  together  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  likely  situations.  It  is  also 
stated,  however,  that  the  inhabitants'  have 
a  habit  of  cutting  off  the  flowers  for  fear  that 
some  tripper  should  cornel  along  and  dig  it 
up.  by  the  roots.  We  hope.,  however,  that 
trippers  so  inclined1  will  experience  great 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  The  object  of  pick¬ 
ing  up*  these  interesting  British  Orchids  is  to 
transfer  them  toi  the  garden,  but-  that  we 
consider  a  very  foolish  operation  by  an 
amateur  cultivator,  seeing  that  professionals 
have  such-  difficulty  in  keeping  them  alive. 

The  New  Winter  Vegetable. 

It  seems  that  the.  market  men  of  Paris  are 
making  a  great  fuss  over  the  so-called  new 
winter  vegetable,  which  they  lia-ve  christened 
Ovidius,  though  why  it  was  necessary  to  use 
such  a  classical  name  for  a  garden  vegetable 
wei  fail  to  disceiro.  Crambo  tartarica  was 
originally  introduced  to  this  country  from 
Eastern  Europe  in  1789.  We  are  uncertain 
whether  it  is  now  in  cultivation,  as  there  is 
another  -one  with  a  closely  similar  name,  C. 
Tataria.  In  any  case,  there  are  several 
species  of  Cra-mbe  in  this  country,  any  one 
of  which  might  be  cultivated  and  used  as  a 
vegetable  in,  the  same  way  as  wei  do  our 
native  Sea-  Kale.  Whether  the  other  species 
would  please  the  palate  equally  well  is  a 
matter  for  experiment-.  Several  of  them  are 
veiy  much  more  rampant  in  their  growth 
than  our  native  species  and  would  possibly 
require  more  space  in  the  plantations. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

The  Fruit  Room.  —  Again  the  time  has  come  round 
when  'this  will  be  required  for  the  'storage  of  apples  and  pears, 
therefore  give  the  structure'  a  thorough  cleansing,  by  brushing 
down  dirt,  cobwebs,  etc.,  and  if  necessary  scrub  the  woodwork 
forming  the  shelves,  after  the  ceiling  has  been  lime  washed, 
when  all  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  this  year’s  harvest 
of  fruit,  which,  I  am  glad  to  read,  is  much  better  than,  ait  first 
anticipated.  Keep1  all  ventilators  wide  open,  is©  that  the  in¬ 
ferior  may  be  sweetened  as  much  as  possible  by  the  time  it 
is.  necessary  to  close  the  same. 

Fruit  Gathering. — It  is  too  early  to  think  of  harvesting 
the  general  supply,  but.  there  are  many  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  that  need  attention  at.  this  date,  notably  of  the  former 
stands  Kerry  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  among 
dessert  kinds,  while  for  cooking  purposes  Lord  Suffield  and 
Gro'svenor,  Cellini  Pippin,  Keswick  Oodlin,  Potts  Seedling,  Eck- 
linville,  Golden  Sphere,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Tom  Putt  are 
all  ready  to  be  stored,  neither  variety  keeping  plump  for  any 
length  of  time.  Pears  are  not:  s-o.  numerous  perhaps,  but  many 
are.  fit  with  us,  such  as  Williams,  Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Fondant© 
d’Automne,  and  one  or  two  others.  Examine  the  trees  two. 
or  three  times  within  a.  week  or  ten  days,  only  removing  those 
that  part  easily  from  the  tree  when  raised  to  a.  horizontal 
position, ;  this  will  lengthen  the:  supply,  gathering  at  intervals. 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  should  bei  gone,  over  every  either  day, 
removing  any  that  are  near  ripe,  especially  Nectarine®,  as  l 
find  with  us  the  wasp®  and  flies  are  proving  a.  great  nuisance 
to1  these  fruits,  piercing  holes  at  the  apex,  and  have  already 
spoilt  the  ripest,  it  being  a,  big  job  to  cover  a.  tree  with  wasp- 
proof  netting.  The  later  varieties  of  Plums,  a.s  Golden  Drop', 
Rein©  Claude  dei  Bavay,  Monarch,  and  some  others,  are  ripen¬ 
ing  indifferently  this  year,  and  the  wasps  again  are  working 
them  in  .spite  of  syrup  bottles  placed  as  a  bait  among  tlhe 
frees1.  Gather  the  ripest,  every  few  days ;  these  may  be  finished 
off  on  a,  shelf  under  glass.,  if  not  quite  fit.  for  use. 

Strawberries.  —  Healthy  plants  persist  in  throwing  out 
many  runners,  which  waste  the  energy  of  the  crown®.  These 
must  be  periodically  removed,  after  which  ply  thei  hoe  between 
the  plants,  t©  kill  seedling  weeds:,  so.  numerous  after  such 
showery  weather  during  August.  Ripe  fruits:  of  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Antoine  de  Badoue:  should  now  be  forthcoming,  but 
must  be  securely  netted  from  the  birds,  and  .some  means  de¬ 
vised  to  keep  them  from  the  slugs,  or  thei  best  will  be  spoilt. 
Late  rooted  runners:  may  still  be  planted,  not  omitting  that 
new  variety  Laxtom’s  Latest,  which  evidently  ha®  a.  great 
future  before  it.  Plantations  should  .also  be  made  for  the 
(supply  of  runners  next  mid-summer  for  pot  work  ;  these  may 
be  set  out  6  ins.  apart  each  way,  and  for  'convenience  planted 
in  bed®  or  lines:  near  the  margin®'  of  walks  where  they  can  be 
easily  attended  to  as  regards  waiter,  etc. 

Routine  Work. — Wei  have  removed  all  mulch  from 
the  roots:  of  trees,  and  moved  the  surface  with  the  hoe  or  fork, 
so<  that  the  sun  and  air  may  aerate  thei  .soil,  which  assists  to 
ripen  up  thei  wood  above  a.s  aveill  as  benefiting  the  roots  below. 
Thei  early  part  of  this  month  has1  been  seasonable:,  and  the  flat 
hoes  have  had  but  little  rest,  plying  them  among  all  fruit 
quarters.1  after  pulling  up  any  big  weeds:.  Now  outside  fruit 
is  getting  scarce,  if  nob  already  done,  the  later  varieties  of 
Apples,  and  Pears.,  the  latter  especially,  that  can  be  ofttimes 
allowed  to.  bang  on.  walls  until  quite  the  end  of  October, -.sboxdd 
be  protected  from  the  raid  of  tomtits,  which  delight  in.  pecking 
at  the  base  of  the  fruit  long  before  it  shows  thei  least:  signs:  of 
ripening.  Nets,  muslin  bags,  or  stiff  pieces,  of  round  card¬ 


board  placed  close  up  to:  the  stems,  will  prevent  this  mischief 
t©  a,  great  extent.  Filberts  will  soon  be  fit  for  storing  here, 
but  further  north  more  time  will  be  required,  and  it  is  no  use 
gathering  until  quit©  ripe  or  they  will  surely  shrivel.  When 
they  are  gathered  spread  them  out  in  an  airy  shed  for  a  few 
days  until  all  signs  of  heating  have  passed,  when  they  may  be 
stored  in  large  flower  pots  or  pans  with  the.  husks,  or  the  latter 
taken  away  first,  but  I  have  an  idea  they  keep  plumper  with 
them. 


The  Orchid  Houses. 

Heating  Arrangements. —  Tlie  present  is  a  suitable  season 
for  the;  thorough  examination  of  the  heating  apparatus.  It 
will  often  occur  that  valves,  which  have  not  been  in  regular 
use  become  fixed,  and  they  are  thus  practically  useless  at  a 
critical  moment  when:  the  purpose  perhaps  for1  which  they  are 
placed  in  their  position  arises.  To.  guard  against  any  such  an 
occurrence  is  most  desirable,  and  as  the  boilers;  may  be  emptied 
at  the  present  .season,  the  opporiunity  is  thus  afforded  to 
attend  to:  necessaries:  of  this  description.  Faulty  joints,  should 
bei  made  good  and  the  air  taps  put  in  working  order.  The 
furnace  also  should  bei  thoroughly  overhauled,  the  chimneys 
and  fiuesi  swept,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  boiler  may  be 
thoroughly  ascertained  and  necessary  repairs  be  at  once 
■attended  to.  The  replacing  of  firebars  which  are  eaten  away, 
if  attended  to  now,  prevents  greater  difficulties  occurring  at  a 
more  inconvenient  moment.  It  is  essential  that  a  small  col¬ 
lection  should  have  these  particulars  .attended  to  than  the 
larger  ones,  for  in  the.  latter  case:  provision  is  usually  made  to 
overcome  accidents!  by  furnace®  working  independently  of  each 
other1. 

Permanent  Shading. — In  all  the  warm  divisions  of  the 
Orchid  houses  permanent  shading  should  he  dispensed  with 
as  soon  a.si  possible.  It.  is  only  at  the  warmest  portions  of  the 
day  that  shading  becomes  necessary,  and  it  is:  far  better  to 
use:  some  temporary  means  of  screening  thei  plants  for  two.  or 
three  hours]  than  to.  have  an  obstructor  of  light  over  them  for 
a  much  greater  period,  which  is.  certainly  more  detrimental 
than  beneficial  to.  their  advantages.  Side  shading  in  all  case®, 
excepting  facing  direct  south,  should  be  removed  without  delay, 
for  if  any  advantage!  is  to  be  derived  by  the  plant®  from  side 
lights,  it  is  from  now  until  the  time  that  thei  frosty  nights  set 
in,.  I  would1  advise,  all  who  anticipate  erecting  Orchid  houses, 
to  dispense!  with  the  side  light.,  from  which  only  broken  and 
reflected  rays  of  light  are  obtainable,  which-  is:  of  doubtful 
advantage,  while  in  winter  it.  practically  act®  a,®  a  freezing 
machine  within,  easy  distance  generally  of  the  plants.  Brick 
outer  wall®  dispense  with  a  good  deal  of  artificial  heat  in 
winter,  and  for  cool  house®  is-  certainly  advantageous  in 
summer.  Such,  houses  do  not  look  so  artistic  from  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  builder's1  point,  of  view,  but  it  is  desirable:  to  have 
the  useful  before  the  -ornamental  where  valuable  plants  have 
to  be  successfully  cultivated. 

Vanda  cosrulea. — /This-  lovely  blue-flowered  species:  is  one  of 
the.  most!  attractive  of  thei  autumn  flowering  Orchids.  It  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable  in  this  particular  Vanda.,  thei  effect 
which  light,  produces',  than,  perhaps,  any  that  I  am  familiar  with. 
Grow  this  .plant,  in  London  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Thei  flowers  which  may  be  induced  to  expand  by  the  end  of 
the  preis'enit.  month  .are  generally  of  a.  satisfactory  character, 
but  those  opening  through  October  and  November  produce.,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  deep,  azure  blue,  flowers  almost  white  and  prac¬ 
tically  useless.  The  same:  remarks;  apply  to  unfavourable  sur¬ 
rounding®  throughout,  the  country,  but  in  favourable  districts 
the  normal  characteristics  are  maintained,  even,  when  the 
flowers  expand  in  December.  It  seems-  to.  me  to  present  one. 
of  tlhe  principal  illustrations,  of  the1  light  effect  on  plant  life  it. 
is  possible  to  obtain,  and  points  out  the  lesson:  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  taking  advantage  of  all  the  available  light  procurable 
at.  the  present  season.  H.  J. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Spring  bedding  plants  such  as  Arabis,  Alyssum,  Aubri-eitias, 
Polyanthuses,  Wallflowers,  etc.,  have  madei  rapid  progress 
lately,  owing  to-  more  frequent,  rains  and  a  moisten  atmosphere 
at  nio'lit'.  Every  attention  must  be  given  to  ‘the  above  so  as 
to  have  sturdy  well-grown  plants  ready  for  removing  to  their 
flowering  quarters'  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next.  Small  weeds  are  apt  to  appear  among  tufts 
of  Arabis,  Alyssum,  etc.,  and  if  not  goiti  rid  of  now  will  be 
lifted  along  with  the  plants,  and  prove  a,  constant  nuisance  in 
spring. 

The  present  affords  a,  suitable  time  for  getting  in  cuttings 
of  Pentistenions,  Calceolarias,  Gazanias,  and  the  like.  These 
may  all  be  rooted  under  similar  conditions,  viz.,  a  cold  frame,  :n 
which  has  been  placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sandy  soil. 
After  the  cuttings  have  been  inserted  a  thorough  watering 
must  be  given  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  cuttings ;  keep  close 
for  a  few  weeks  until  the  cuttings  have  oallused,  shading  lightly 
in  bright  weather  to  prevent  flagging. 

Pentstemon  campanulatus.  —  Although  probably  not 
so  showy  as  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Pentstemon  now 
becoming  so  justly  popular,  yet  the  above  species  is  not  to  be 
despised,  blooming  as  it  does  over  a  lengthened  period.  The: 
flowers  are:  pink  or  rose  coloured  and  freely  produced.  There 
is,  however,  a.  variety,  Albai,  which  is  a  distinct  acquisition 
to  the  flower  garden,  the  flowea*s  being  pure  white  and  plenti¬ 
fully  borne.  The  species  and  variety  both  grow  to  a.  height 
of  above  2  ft.,  and,  as  already  noted,  continue  in  bloom  for  a 
long  time. 

Cuttings  of  the  dwarf  white  and  dwarf  yellow  Antirrhinums, 
largely  used  in  the  North  for  bedding  out,  will  root  readily 
under  similar  conditions  toi  Pentstemons.  Seedling  Antirrhi¬ 
nums  raised  in  autumn,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  will  pro¬ 
vide  useful  plants1  for  bedding  out  in  May. 

Verbena  erinoides,  a,  species  with,  reddish  violet 
flowers  produced  in  close  terminal  spikes,  is  worthy  of  notice 
as  a  carpet  for  taller  growing  subjects.  In  habit  the  plant  is 
dwarf  and  spreading,  quickly  covering  the  space  on  which  it, 
is  planted.  The  variety  Alba  is  similar  in  habit  and  growth, 
and  is  probably  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  white  flowers  ■ 
both  succeed  best  when  treated  as  half  hardy  annua®. 

Abutilon  vexillarium  (megap-otanicum).  —  This  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  use  in  the  flower  garden  ;  as  a,  pot  plant  it 
is  exceedingly  useful,  the  graceful  drooping  habit  of  the  shoots 
rendering  it  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  while  the  dependant 
flowers  with  a  dark  red  calyx  give  it  an  additional  beauty ;  the 
leaves  are  small  and  mottled  with  yeilow.  Cuttings)  inserted 
now  will  soon,  root  in  ai  warm  propagating  case. 

B.  W.  J. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Pentstemons.  —  During  the  latter  half  of  the'  present  month 
and  the  beginning  of  next  is  the  best  time  for  inserting  the 
cuttings  of  the  main  batch  of  these,  and  as  they  are  now  being 
produced  freely  it  will  be  advisable  to  get  them  in  without 
delay.  We  find  the  best  way  to  propagate  them  is  to  use 
boxesi  2  ft.  in,  length  by  1  ft.  in  width  and  41  in.  deep,  a  box 
of  this  size  holding  between  forty  and  fifty  plants.  They 
should  be  well  drained)  by  placing  large  pieces  of  crock  over 
the  holes  in:  the  bottom,  and  these  covered  with  dry  leaves  or 
fibre  rubbed  out  of  the  loam  heap.  We  prefer  leaves*,  as  the 
plants  are  fond  cf  this)  valuable  material  and  root  into  them 
strongly  when,  they  commence  new  growth  in  the  early  clays 
of  sipring.  A  suitable  soil  will  consist  of  half-decayed  leaf-soil 
and  half  of  good  loam,  with  sufficient  silver  or  road  sand  to 
maintain  the  whole  in  a  porous  condition.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  used  in  just  a  moist'  state. 
Press  firmly  into  the  boxes  and  fill  within  -1-  in.  of  the  top, 
and  then  sprinkle  over  a  little  sand.  One  variety  of  cuttings 
should  be  taken  at  the  time,  and  in  making  them  sever  the 
stems  just  below  a.  joint  with  a  sharp'  knife.  Cuttings  about 
3  in.  long  wall  be  of  sufficient  length.  Dot  not.  allow  them  to 
flag,  if  possible,  and  insert  very  firmly  with  a  wooden  dibber. 


As  each  box  is  completed,  it  should  be  damped  over  with 
slightly  chilled  water  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes  in,  a 
cold  frame.  Keep’  this  shut  up  closely  until  the  cuttings  look 
quite  fresh,  damping  over  lightly  each  day,  and  shade  if  the 
sun  is  bright.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  plants  to  make  a 
large  root  or  leaf  growth  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
so  that  after  a  few  days  air  should  be  admitted  sparingly  at 
first  and  then  freely ;  in  fact,  on  fine  mild  days,  the  lights 
may  be  removed  altogether.  A  light  syringing  or  damping 
with  a,  fine-rose  waterp-ot  should  be  given  occasionally,  but 
never  let  the  soil  become  soaked,  or  the  plants  will,  in  all 
probability,  rot  off.  Plants  -of  choice  varieties  which  were 
struck  earlier  in  thumbs  should  be  potted  on  into  large  sixt-y- 
sizeid  pots  as  they  need  it,  a  compost  as  advised  for  cuttings 
above  being  suitable. 

Rockets  — If  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  very  best  results-  from 
these-,  or  even  to-  retain  some  varieties,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  taken  up -and  wintered  in  co-id  frames,  especially 
on  heavy,  wet-  soils,  where  they  invariably  die  unless  a  little 
trouble  is  taken  with  them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of 
the  varieties  which  wrere  once  common  in  gardens  are  new 
remarkably  scarce,  probably  owing  to  the  above  cause.  We 
grow  four  double  varieties  here,  three  of  which  can,  claim  to 
be  among  the  best  of  border  plants ;  these  are  Hesperis 
matronalis  -alba  plena,  H.  matronalis1  lilacina  plena,  and  a  very 
pale  lilac  variety,  the  name  of  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain,.  The  other  is  H.  matronalis  purpurea  plena, 
which,  however,  i-s  rather  difficult-  to  grow  well,  and  no-t  to  be 
recommended  for  general  culture.  It  has  dark  purple  flowers 
on-  ve-ry  dwarf  -stems),  which  when  seen  in  a,  mass  are  attractive. 

During  late  summer  and  autumn  Rockets  make  a  plentiful 
supply  of  young  growths  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  if 
the  plants'  are  lifted  and  the  -soil  shaken  off  the  growths  can 
then  be  taken  off  with  some  roots  attached.  If  potted  up  in 
com p-o-st  similar  to  that  advised  for  Pentstemons)  -and  kept  in 
a,  cold  frame  through  the  winter,  they  will  make  nice  plants  by 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  most  beautiful  variety  and  the 
scarcest  is  H.  matronalis  lilacina  plena,  which  obtained  an 
Award  of  Merit,  from  the  R.H.S.  this  year,  and  the  best  way 
to  grow  it  is  to  restrict  each  plant  to,  one  spike  of  flower.  It 
then  reaches  a  -height  -of  2  ft.  to'  2-|ft.,  with  numerous  side 
branches,  carrying  closely  'Set,  very  double  flowers. 

Asters. — These  should'  have-  the  shoots  finally  tied,  and  if 
mildew  has  only  -appeared  in  a  small  quantity,  means  should 
be  taken  immediately  to  check  -and  destroy  it.  Sulphur  is  a 
good  remedy,  but  a  preparation  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Bentley  and  called  XL  ALL  wei  have  found  very  effective. 
If  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  thoroughly  syringed  with  this,  all 
traces  of  mildew  disappear. 

Violas. — Young,  healthy  cuttings'  of  these  should  now  be 
taken  and  inserted  in  cold  frames.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
put  them  into  boxes,  as  they  will  root  readily  in  a,  frame 
partly  filled  with  soil,  using  some  cf  a  finer  nature  for  the 
surface  which  contains  a  good  quantity  of  decayed  leaves. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  Ho-us-e  Gardens,  Elstree. 


A  Good  Plant  for  Use  among  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Plants  that  will  thrive  and  furnish  a,  bit  of  colour  under 
the  shade  and  drip  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  so  few  in  number 
that  one  feels  justified  in,  drawing  attention  to  Arnica,  Cliamis- 
sonis,  which  we  have  used  for  the  purpose  with  marked  success. 
Its  hardiness  and  the  vigour  of  its  ramifying  underground 
shoots  is  such  iaisi  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  most  herbaceous 
borders,  but  makes  it  an  admirable,  subject  where  -space  is  less 
valuable  and  more  difficult  to  fill,  while  it-s  clear  yellow 
flowers  are  far  from  being  unattractive ;  in  fact,  may  -serve 
to  brighten,  many  an  erstwhile  dull  and  uninteresting  spot. 

In  planting,  cate  should  be  taken  that  the  rhizo-mous  under- 
oTowth  is  not  broken,  being  of  a,  brittle  nature,  and  that  they 
are  not  too  deeply  buried.  A.  J.  MacSelf. 

Formby. 
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Aquatics. 

This  phase  of  horticulture  is  rapidly  gaining  ini  popularity, 
for  after  on©  hip  commenced,  it  is  usually  found  one  of  the 
most  interesting  branches  of  gardening.  Many  gardens  are 
naturally  adapted  for  it,  having  a  pond  or  stream  near,  which 
might,  be  'created  into  a,  site  of  beauty  with  the  introduction 
of  water-loving  plants  ;  or  where  these  natural  advantages  do 
not  .exist,  a  tank  can  be  constructed  by  excavating  a  hole  large 
enough,  bricking  in  the  bottom  and  sides  and  lining  with 
cement. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Marline  Lilies  will  doubtless  lead 
many  people  of  aesthetic  taste  tloj  direct  their  attention  to 
numberless  nob  lei  flowers  and  fine  foliage  plants  for  the  water¬ 
side,  for  without  these  adjuncts  even  the  charm  of  the  Water- 
Lilies  would  'be  lessened.  A  companion  to  the  Nymphaeas 
is  found  in,  the  Cape  Pond  Weed  (Aponogeton.  distachyon),  for 
though  not  possessing  the  brilliancy  of  the  former,  it,  has  many 
commendable  qualities.  The,  Cape  Pond  Weed  will  grow  in 
any  depth  of  water  from  8  inches  to  2  feet,  and  produces 
flowers  in  quantity  until  the  frost®  appear ;  the  flowers  are 
waxy  white  with  black  anthers,  and  very  fragrant.  The  plant 
usually  increases  abundantly  by  self-sown  seed,  or,  if  desired, 
the  seed  can  he  gathered  and  sown  in,  pans,  placed  under  water. 
In  warm  weather  germination  take®  place  in  a,  few  days. 

Where  the  water  is  about  6  in.  to  8  in.  deep,  such  plants  . a, s 
Pontederia,  oordata.,  with  its  blue  flower®,  and  Orontium  aquar 
ticum,  having  yellow  flowers,  should  find  a,  home.  When 
planting,  it;  is  best  to  plaice  -some  lean  or  -sweet  soil  around  thei 
roots,  so  as  to-  give  the  plants  a.  good  start.  It  is  seldom 
one  comes  across  Thalia  dealba; ta,  but  planted  a,  foot  or  more 
under  water  it  generally  proves  hardy.  It,  is  a  native  of 
Carolina,  and  has  large  oviajte  leave®  covered  with  a  white 
powder,  while  tall  stems  raise  the  purple  flowers  above  the 
foliage.  In  appearance  it  is  almost  sub-tropical.  Where 
space  is  at  command,  the  bold  Canadian,  Rice  Grass  should 
be  included,  for  planted  in,  a  mass  it  has  quite  a  majestic 
appearance,  reaching  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  the  graceful 
panicles  bowing  to  every  breeze.  The  seeds  or  fruits  arei  eaten 
by  the  North  American  Indians.  As  it  is  only  an  annual, 
seed  should  he  gathered  yearly,  and  stored  in,  bottles  to  retain 
their  vitality  ;  in,  spring  they  can,  bei  sown,  in  small  pots;  placed 
under  water  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out  when  large  enough. 

The  shallows  of  the  waterside  might  be  furnished  with  the 
Arrowheads.  Sagittaria,  japonicai  and  S.  japonica  fl.  pi.  stand 
out  conspicuously.  The  massive  'spike®  of  the  latter  will 
form  a,  pleasing  combination  with  a  stretch  of  the  lovely  blue 
Water  Forget-meKnot  (Myosotis  palustris),  while  the.  Flowering 
Rush  (Butomusi  umbellatus)  can  be  placed  near  by,  so  a®  to 
throw  upi  its  dainty  pink  umbels.  Some  distance  away  the 
bright  golden.  Ranunculus  Lingua  can  -be  planted  at  about  the 
same  depth ;  this  sometimes  grows  so  freely  that  it,  has  to  be 
curbed  in  this  respect,,  but  if  space  can-  be  allowed  for  a,  good 
stretch,  a  fine  sight  is  produced  when  in  flower.  Calla, 
palustris  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  for  when  at  home  in  a 
muddy  hank  near  the  edge  of  the  waiter  the  'small  Arum-like 
flowers  are  decidedly  pretty. 

Where  a  still  pool  or  quiet  corner  of  the  pond  is  available, 
several  of  the  floating  aquatics  are  worth  growing.  Among 
these  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  of  the 
British  plants,  namely,  Utricularia  vulgaris,  'the  Bladderwort, 
and  Hydroeharis  Morsus  -  Ranaei,  thei  Frogbit.  The  former, 
with  its  bladder-like  traps  for  small  insects  and  minute  fish, 
usually  appeals  to  most  people’s  curiosity.  A  good  plan  to 
retain  these  plants  where  they  can  be  seen  is  to  have  a  small 
piece  walled  in,  or  separated  in  some  way,  a,s  they  are  liable 
to  be  washed  away,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  find  when  re¬ 
quired.  Both  these  small  plaints  havei  the  same  characteristic 
■of  protecting  themselves  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
Frog  Bit  curls  itself  up  to  form  a,  bud,  while  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  of  'the  Bladderwort,  -each  form  a,  bud  about  the  size  of 
a  pea.  These  both  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
and  remain  there  dormant  until  the  spring  returns.  The 
Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes  aloides),  with  sword  -  shaped  leaves, 


can  take  care  of  itself,  and  increases  abundantly  by  offsets,  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  small  Aloe  floating  on  'the  surface’  of 
the  water,  and  sends  long  thong-like  roots  down  into  the  mud. 

For  the  banksi  of  streams  or  sides  of  the  ponds  we  have  a 
vast  array  of  plants  from  which  to  choose,  either  for  beautv 
of  flower  or  fine  foliage,  but  naturally  one  must  be  guided  in 
their  choice  by  the  -extent  of  the  site,  otherwise  the  beauty 
of  fin©  plants  may  be  marred  by  overcrowding,  or  lost  alto¬ 
gether  by  being  overgrown.  Among  the  foliage  plants  might 
bei  mentioned  the  Gunneras,  Rheums',  Saxifraga  peltate,  and 
several  of  the  Grass  family ;  while  to  colour  his  landscape,  the 
planter  has  pome  of  the  choicest  and  -most  beautiful  of  lmrdv 
plants.  C.  F.  B. 


Definition  of  Colours  of  Flowers. 

Horticulturists  and  horticultural  journalists,  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  problems  of  great  difficulty,  are,’  generally 
speaking,  particular  to  a,  point  of  fastidiousness  that-  absolute 
accuracy  shall  characterise  their  every  statement  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  plant®. 

If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  rule — a®  d®  frequently 
asserted  to  be  the  -case,  without  exception,  in  every  rule — it. 
is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  definition  of  colours  ascribed  to 
flowers.  At  all  events,  critics  of  horticultural  literature  need 
not  be  very  keen  in  order  to  detect  flaws  hereabout®. 

Granting  r  eadily  that  among  flowers  we  are  confronted  with 
shades  and  combinations  of  colour  in  bewildering  variety,  we 
still  believe  that,  given  the  same  amount  of  care  and  thought 
a®  is -bestowed  on  many  other  problems  that,  we  tackle,0  it. 
would  be  possible  so  to  define  the  colours  of  flowers  as  to  convey 
to  thei  mindsi  of  others  an  infinitely  clearer  and  more  correct, 
idea  of  what  the  flowers'  are  really  like  in  this  respect.  The 
veiy  first  step,  and  -the  least  that  could  be  don©  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  is  tioi  carefully  avoid  -the  jumbling  of  contradictory  terms 
frequently  used,  and  from  which  nothing  can  'be  learned. 

In  ,an  otherw.se  instructive  article  on  a  new  plant,  a,  writer 
recently  described  the  colour  of  its  flowers  as  “  vivid  pale 
crimson.”  Now,  vivid  means  intense  or  bright,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  'the  reverse  of  pale ;  -beside®,  crimson  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  fullest  colours.  How,  them,  can  we  speak  of  “  pale  crimson  ?” 

In  -the  catalogue  of  a,  well-known  firm  a  certain  flower  is 
spoken  of  a®  “  brilliant  orange  scarlet  of  a,  soft  lake  shade,” 
and  in,  another  I  have  seem  the  irritating  expression  “  pale 
white.  ’  No  worse  than  that  is  the  way  in,  which  thei  old  and 
enthusiastic  florist  under  whom  I  served  the  first  few  years  of 
my  horticultural  career  used  to  speak  of  the  colour  of  a  Salvia, 
which,  if  possible,  was  a  purer  blue  than,  S:  patens.  “  There’s 
not  another  flower  im  existence  of  such  an  invisible  blue,”  he 
was  wont  to  say,  and  although  I  failed  to  remember  the  name 
of  that  particular  variety,  I  have  always  remembered  the 
“  invisible  blue.” 

One  comfort  we  have:  Gardeners  are  not  alone  in  their 
errors,  for  the  naturalist  who  spoke  of  a,  moth  as  'being  “  dull 
pale-  greyish  carmine  ”  can  shake  hands  all  round,  a,s  also  the 
ornithologist,  whoi  ,sa,w  ia,  bird  “  light  grey  tinted  black.”  Never¬ 
theless  a  closer  study  of  colour  and  greater  care  in,  the  use  of 
descriptive  terms  is  highly  desirable,  and1  will  be  another  step 
forward. 

It,  would  surely  be  well  for  the  R.H.S.  to  impose  tests  in 
definition  of  colours  upon  the  candidates  for  their  annual 
'examinations1,  and,  indeed,  there  would  be  much  interest  and 
help  to  'be  derived  from  competition®  conducted  by  the  Mutual 
Improvement  and  other  societies  of  gardeners,  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Heather  Reel. 


The  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  will  meet  at  noon 
as  usual,  and  the  National  Dahlia  Society’s-  Committee  will  meet 
at  11.30  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  certificates  to  new  seedling 
Dahlias,  entries  of  which  must  be  made  to  the  hon.  secretary. 
National  Dahlia  Society,  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 
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The  Arnold  Arboretum. 

At  a.  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  John  G.  Jack,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  told  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  story  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  the  Harvard 
University.  Mr.  Jack  said:  — 

While  there  are  several  public  or  semi-public  arboreta  in 
Europe,  the  most,  famous  of  which  is  at  Ivew,  the  Arnold  Arbo¬ 
retum  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  in  America.  Since  the  foundation  -of  the  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum,  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Louis,  and  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  in  California,  have  started  similar 
collections,  and  the  energetic  management  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  has  made  plans  for  an  arboretum  which  is 
likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  educational  and  scientific  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  not  a  forest  school,  but  comprises 
a  collection  of  trees  grown  according  to  the  views  of  the  arbo¬ 
riculturist  or  landscape  gardener,  and  not  under  sylvicultural 
conditions  calculated  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  forester, 
or  for  the  development  of  good  timber-producing  examples. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that, 
about  1870,  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  bequeathed 
property,  then  estimated  in  value  at  about  100,000  dols.,  to  be 
used  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
This  property  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  George 
B.  Emerson,  John  J.  Dixwell,  and  Francis  E.  Parker.  The  first 
is  the  well-known  author  of  that  standard  work,  “  The  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,”  and  Mr.  Dixwell  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  cultivator  of  choice  trees,  and  it  was  very  natural  that 
through  their  interest  in  the  subject  it  was  finally  decided  to. 
devote  the  bequest  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an 
arboretum  and  of  a  professorship  for  giving  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  trees  and  shrubs.  After  due  consideration,  tire  pro¬ 
perty  and  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
trust  were  transferred  to  the  custody  of  Harvard  University. 

The  first  raising  of  plants  in  the  Arboretum  was  begun  in 
1872-73,  but  it.  was  not  possible  to  do  any  permanent  planting 
of  trees  in  their  botanical  groups  or  orders  until  the  spring  of 
1886.  In  that  year  much  was  accomplished,  and  almost  every 
year  since  additions,  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  collections’.  The  collection  of  trees  already  placed 
in  permanent  position  represents  between  400  and  500  species, 
and  about  as  many  varieties  and  hybrids,  mostly  of  horticul¬ 
tural  origin.  In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  collection  of  living 
trees  and  shrubs,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  aim  to  bring  together 
all  those  wild  or  aboriginal  species  and  varieties  from  any 
country  which  will  endure  our  climate. 

As  illustrating  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  introducing 
new  species  of  plants,  our  native  Hawthorns  may  be  cited  as 
an  example,  although  perhaps  an  extreme  one.  Ten  years  ago 
not  over  twenty  species  were  recognised  as  native  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  however,  a 
great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  genus  (Crataegus),  and 
nearly  500  species  have  been  described  as  distinct,  about  175 
by  Professor  Sargent,  while  C.  D.  Beadle,  of  Biltmore,  and 
W.  W.  Ashe,  who  have  also,  been  much  interested  in  the  genus, 
have,  named  about  150  each.  Fully  1,500  different  lots  of 
young  living  plants  of  this  genus — many,  of  course,  duplicates 
— are  now  under  observation  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Arboretum. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  study  will  result  in  introducing 
into  cultivation  some  new  American  thorns  of  ornamental  or 
even  economic  value. 

Jackson  T.  Dawson,  famous  as  a  propagator  of  plants,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Arboretum  since  its  inception,  or  when 
the  first  seeds  were  planted  in  1872,  has  by  artificial  fertilisa¬ 
tion  produced  many  interesting  hybrids,  some  of  which  are 
well  known  among  horticulturists.  Among  these  hybrids  may 
be  mentioned  numerous  interesting  Roses,  such  as  Dawson,  a 
hybrid  of  Rosa  multiflora  and  Jacqueminot ;  William  Egan,  a. 
hybrid  of  Rosa.  Wichuraiana  and  Jacqueminot ;  Arnold,  a 
hybrid  of  Rosa,  rugosa.  and  Jacqueminot ;  and  Farquhar,  a 
hybrid  of  Rosa  Wichuraiana.  and  Crimson  Rambler. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Arboretum  many  interesting 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  first  introduced  into  cul¬ 


tivation  at  home  and  in  Europe,  while  many  others  already 
existing  in  gardens,  especially  in  Europe,  have  been  made 
better  known  and  more  popular  in  this  country. 

As  indicating  the  line  of  original  introductions  which  have 
now  become  well  known  and  popular  may  be  mentioned  Syringa 
japonica,  Syringa  pekinensis,  Rosa  multiflora,  Berberis  Thun- 
bergii,  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum,  several  kinds  of  ornamental 
Crab  Apples,  and  many  other  more  or  less  well-known  species 
of  trees  and  shrubs  from  Japan  and  China,  besides  other  not 
yet  so  widely  distributed  species,  which  Professor  Sargent  was 
able  to  introduce  by  his  trip  to  Japan  in  1892. 

The  Japanese  trailing  Rosa  Wichuraiana  was  popularised  in 
this  country  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  Arboretum, 
though  previously  known  in  Europe,  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  Franklin  Park  and  the  Arboretum  at  about,  the  same  time, 
but  under  another  name. 

The  formation  of  an  herbarium  and  library  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  living  collection  where  scientific  work 
is  to  be  done,  and  in  the  thirty  years  since  its  beginning  there 
lias  been  brought  together  at  the  Arboretum  an  herbarium  of 
woody  plants  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  illustrating  the  arborescent  flora,  of  North  America. 
The  herbarium  is  also  rich  in  its  collection  of  the  arborescent 
flora  of  other  countries,  particularly  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
result  of  purchase  in  some  instances,  but  more  especially  of 
extensive  exchanges  representing  many  thousands  of  speci¬ 
mens,  and  of  two  journeys  to  Asia  made  by  Professor  Sargent, 
in  which  he  secured  large  numbers  of  herbarium  specimens  and 
seeds  of  many  species  to  be  grown  for  the  living  collection. 
The  herbarium  now  contains  between  45,000  and  50,000  sheets 
of  mounted  specimens. 

The  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes  and  bound 
pamphlets.  It  is  almost  wholly  the  gift  of  the  director  of  the 
Arboretum.  While  many  of  the  books  necessarily  treat,  of 
general  botany,  they  have  been  selected  with  special  reference 
to  dendrology  and  arboriculture,  and  in  these  subjects  the 
library  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  countiy.  These  treasures 
are  given  a  home  and  protection  in  a  practically  fireproof  build¬ 
ing,  given  to  the  Arboretum  in  1892  by  H.  H.  Hunnevell. 
Besides  furnishing  accommodation  for  the  library  and  her¬ 
barium,  this  building  also  contains  a  collection  of  North 
American  woods,  arranged  for  public  inspection,  and  given  by 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  and  the  offices  of  the  director 
and  assistants. 

Within  this  building  is  kept,  a  card  catalogue  of  the  living 
plants  showing  their  history,  as  to  whether*  received  as  seeds, 
plants,  cuttings,  grafts,  etc.,  from  whom  they  came,  and  date 
of  sowing  or  planting.  Other  records  are  kept  of  the  trees 
when  set  out  in  permanent,  position,  besides  sets  of  maps  or¬ 
phans  showing  the  location  of  each  individual  specimen  plant. 
Thei  problem  of  labelling  these  plants  involves  a.  good  deal  of 
labour,  as  frequent  renewals  are  necessary.  Among  the  shrubs 
the  Latin  names  only  are  given,  but  at  some  future  time  the 
most  appropriate  common  name  may  be  added.  As  the  trees 
get  large  enough  to  bear  them  conveniently,  large  painted  metal 
labels,  with  Latin  and  common  names  and  habitat,  are  tacked 
to  the  trunks,  copper  tacks  being  used,  as  they  do  not  rust. 

An  important  work  now  in  progress  a.t  the  Arboretum  is  the 
preparation  of  a  bibliography  of  books  and  important  articles 
relating  to  trees  and  woody  plants.  This  is  possible  through  a 
special  fund  given  by  Miss  A.  M.  Bradley,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  some  particular  purpose  or  work  in  connection 
with  dendrology. 

From  the  Arboretum  as  an  institution  there  has  never  been 
issued  any  bulletin  or  scientific  publication.  The  results  of 
studies  by  the  director  or  others  connected  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  have  either  been  printed  in  Government  publications  or 
various  periodicals,  or  they  have  been  issued  privately  by  the 
director,  the  most  important  work  of  this  class  being  the  “  Silva 
of  North  America  ”  and  the  irregular  bulletin  known  as  “  Trees 
and  Shrubs,”  of  which  two-  parts  have  appeared.  A  great  deal 
of  literature,  dealing  with  much  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Arboretum,  appeared  in  “  Garden  and  Forest,”  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  issued  in  New  York,  but  conducted  by  Professor 
Sargent.  These  publications  have  assuredly  been  important 
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factors  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  dendrology,  arboriculture, 
and  forestry  througout  the  country,  and  in  bringing  about  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the  landscape  in 
which  trees  and  shrubs  usually  play  a  dominant  part. 

In  future  years,  as  the  work  of  the  Arboretum  broadens,  and 
it  is  better  endowed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  institution  may  have 
its  own  regular  medium  of  publication  in  which  those  connected 
with  it  may  print  the  results  of  the  work  accomplished. 

As  the  advantages  and  beauties  of  the1  Arboretum  become 
more  and  more  evident,  it  is  hoped  that  a  corresponding 
amount  of  help  may  be  forthcoming  to  enable  it  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  maintain  its  collection  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Since  the  organisation  of  the  Arboretum  two  men 
only  have  been  continuously  associated  with  it  and  working 
for  it,  and  to  them  the  condition  of  its  living  collection  and  its 
fame  are  largely  due.  These  are  Jackson  T.  Dawson,  the  pro¬ 
pagator  and  superintendent,  and  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
the  director,  who,  more  than  anyone,  has  brought  wide  public 
recognition  to  the  institution.  The  name  of  Charles  E.  Faxon 
should  not  be  omitted,  for,  although  not.  so  long  associated  with 
the  Arboretum,  he  has  had  the  position  of  assistant  director  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and,  though  little  known  to  the  general 
public,  his  silent  but  effective  scientific  work  is  understood  and 
appreciated  by  his  friends  and  among  scientists  in  every  civi¬ 
lised  community  where  the  work  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum-  is 
known. — “  The  Florists’  Exchange.” 


Seeds* 

(' Concluded  from  page  681.) 

Large  seeds',  such  a,s  Sweet  Peasi  and  Nasturtiums,  are  too 
big  to  be  merely  scattered,  and  should  be  sown  in  drills. 
Sowing  in  drills  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  adopt  for  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  with  the  usual  exception  of  some  flowering  annuals. 
It  is  one  of  true  economy,  for  while  the  seedlings  are  tender 
in  the  early  months  one,  may  protect  them  better  if  kept 
closely  together  than  if  scattered  over  the  ground,  besides 
having  a  far  neater  appearance,  and  when  the  seeds,  appear  in 
straight  lines  one  may  quickly  distinguish  the  true  things 
from  the  weedsi,  and  a  hoe  may  easily  be  run,  over  the  soil  to 
kill  intruders.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  small  plants 
from  overlapping.-  If  they  overcrowd,  the  plants  will  be 
spindly,  the  leaves  small  and  ,  poor,  the  flowers  worse,  and 
the  time  of  flowering  far  too  brief. 

Fern  seeds  are  easily  dealt,  with.  The  seeds— or,  as  they  are 
called,  “  spores  ” — are  very  fine,  and  produced  on  the  back  of 
the  fronds.  If  young  plants  are  desired  from  any  particular 
crested  or  other  good  Fern,  cut  off  the  frond  when  the  spores 
are  commencing  to  ripen,  or  shake  ait  this  period  above  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  when  the  spores  will  fall  as  fine  asi  dust.  Pre¬ 
pare  pot®  or  pans  with  soil  firmly  pressed  down,  so  that  a 
smooth  surface  is  maintained.  On  this  scatter  the  spores  and 
cover  with  a.  pane  of  glass.  Put  in  a.  shady  place1  underneath 
the  stage  of  the  greenhouse.  Do.  not  leave  the  glass  off  the 
pots.  Spores  of  common  Fern  are  floating  in  the  air  and  will 
kill  out  the  choice  Ferns. 

Now,  I  should  like  before  I  close  this  paper  just  to  touch 
on  the  disasters'  which  befall  seeds  and  seedlings.  One  of 
the  most  deadly  and  the  most  common  is1  the  appearance  of 
damping  off  fungi.  This  causes  the  seedlings  to.  lie.  upon  the 
ground,  the1  stalks  having  rotted  off  where  they  touch  the 
earth — the  result,  of  either  too  much  dampness  in  the  air  or 
over-watering.  This'  evil  is  much  less  liable  to>  appear  when 
the  seeds  are  not  sown  too  thickly,  and  when  they  are  pricked 
off  in  good  time.  Affected  seedlings  will  not  recover,  and  any 
near  them  must  he  placed  in,  a.  more  airy  position.  Mosses'  and 
their  bad  companion,  the.  liverwort,  are  very  injurious  to'  seed 
plots  and  pots.  The  latter  forms  a  tough  coat  of  green  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  seeds'  cannot  push  their 
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way  through.  Seeds'  that  lie  a  long  time  in  the.  ground  before 
they  sprout  are  the  worst  affected,  for  the  liverwort  has  thus 
ample  time  to*  spread.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  generally 
effective.  When  the  moss  makes  its  appearance,  cover  the 
seeds  over  with  mats  and  slates  (for  pots)  SO'  as  to.  exclude 

the  light.  Examine  frequently.  Seeds  grew  in  the  dark _ 

moss  cannot.  Directly  the  seeds  are  appearing  put  them  in 
the  light. 

Weeds,  of  course,  come  up.  everywhere,  and  seeds  must  he 
carefully  protected  against  theiir  rough  approaches.  Seed 
beds  should  be  hand- weeded,  and  care  taken  not  to  loosen  the 
roots  of  the  right  plants.  Slugs  find  a  dainty  salad  amone 
seedlings.  Fresh  soot  sprinkled  around  the  seedlings  affords 
a  good  protection.  Mice  are  fond  of  seed,  especially  Peas  and 
Roses.  Birds,  largely  ©hare  the  same  taste.  Before  sowing, 
water  the  seed,  then  shake  over  them  a  little  red  lead  so 
that  they  are  c-oated  with  it. 

Many  twining  plants  require  support  to.  climb  upon  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  produce  tendrils'.  If  supports  are  not  given,  the 
plants  die  off  in,  a  mysterious,  manner,  and  the  result,  is  put 
down  to  had  seed. 

Now,  I  must  draw  my  essay  to  a  close.  It  is  but  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  an.  interesting  subject,  and  which  of  us  can  say 
it  is.  not  interesting?  For  is*  not  the  seed  one*  of  Nature’s 
mighty  wonders?  For  out  of  the  acorn  springs  tire  giant  Oak, 
from  onei  small  grain  of  wheat  we  reap  sixty-five  grains,  and, 
even  more  wonderful  still,  from  one  tiny  seed  of  the  Poppy  we 
have  a.  return  of  40,000,  and  the  same  of  the  Tobacco*  seed. 
So  that  to*  me,  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  wonderful 
and  inspiring  works  of  Nature.  In  closing,  I  thank  you  all 
for  your  kind  attention,  and  trust  that  I  have  not  been  as 
dry  as.  my  seed  should  be*.  H.  Hindson,  F.R.H.S. 

Barnsley. 


Azalea  japonica  alba  grandiflora. 

The  typical  form  of  the  above  isi  best  known  in  this  country 
a.s  Azalea  sinensis',  though  the  correct  name  is  Rhododendron 
sinense.  The  name  Azalea  japonica  was  first  given  by  the  late 
Asa  Dray.  All  of  the  so-called  Azaleas  are  now  classed  under 
Rhododendron  by  good  authorities  in  this  country.  The  head¬ 
ing  of  this  note  is  quoted  from  1‘  Revue  de  l’Horticulture  Beige,” 
which  gives  a  coloured  plate  of  the  large-flowered  variety  in 
the  number  for  June.  Here  it  is  'shown  with  oblong,  dark 
green,  leaves  and  large  pure  white  flowers,  saving  for  a  pale 
green  tint  a,t  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  the  yellow  anthers. 
This  beautiful  and  interesting  variety  was  raised  from  seeds 
imported  from  Japan  in  1897  by  the  firm  of  MM.  P.  van 
Noordt  and  Fils,  of  Boskoop,  Holland.  The*  plant  isi  not  now 
found  in,  any  abundance  in  a  wild  state,  a.t  least  in.  Japan.  For 
a.  long  time  past  the  Japanese  gardener's  have  been  exterminat¬ 
ing  it  in  places  where  it  grows.  The  Japanese  are  very  fond 
of  flowers',  but  they  have  developed  to.  a  remarkable  degree  the 
cultivation  of  the  Azalea.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  has 
contributed  powerfully  to*  the  spread  of  gardens  in  that 
country.  We  are,  nevertheless,  largely  indebted  to  Belgian, 
Dutch,  and  French,  as  well  a.s*  British  cultivators*  for  the  great 
.improvements  that  have  been  effected.  For  some  years  past 
Rhododendron  sinense  has  been  largely  employed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties,  and  though  Azalea  mollis  is  described 
as  the  other  parent,  the  two  are  really  identical.  The  species 
occurs  wild  in  China,  as  well  as  Japan,  though  gardeners  are 
unwilling  to  admit  it  .  The  large  white  variety  is  sweet  scented 
and  admirably  adapted  for  forcing.  The  Dutch  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society  granted  it  a  First-class  Certificate  in 
April  last. 


On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Eleventh  Annual  Autumn 
Fruit  Show  will  be  held,  to  which  the  public  will  be  admitted  at 
one  o’clock  on  the  first  day  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.,  and  at  ten 
on  the  other  two  days  on  payment  of  Is. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Lilium  elegans  Wallacei. 

When  the  above  Lily  was  first  flowered  in  1877  it  produced 
no  small  amount  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  cultivators  as  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  group  and  its  affinities.  Them  and  even 
now  there  are  many  who  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
Japanese  hybrid.  A  close  study  of  the  flower  still  leaves  a 
little  doubt  as  to  this  point,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  structure. 
If  judged  by  the  foliage  alone  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
being  properly  placed  under  L.  elegans. 

In  all  typical  forms  of  this  Lily,  however,  the  flower  should, 
be  perfectly  upright.  In  the  several  flowers  which  we 
examined,  some  of  them  were  very  nearly  uptight,  bub  prac- 
tically  all  had  their  tendency  to  be  nodding,  or  directed  upon 
one  side.  In  some  pictures  we  have  seen  of  it  this  feature 
is  veiy  much  emphasised.  Then,,  again,  the  style  is  more1  or 
less  decidedly  bent,,  amid  the  stamens  often,  show  the  same 
tendency,  both  being  in  fact  what,  is  usually  described 
by  botanists  as  decimate.  The  ovary  itself  is  also 
very  often  curved  as  if  it,  too,  were  inclined  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  bending  style.  Below  the  flower- 
bead  the  peduncle  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  more 
or  less  bent  or  curved. 

When  it,  first  flowered,  it,  was  surmised  to  be  a 
hybrid  bet, ween  L.  Leichtlinii  Maximowiczii  and  L. 
concolor.  There  is  some  evidence  of  the  first-named 
parent — namely,  in  the  various  curvatures  of  the  re¬ 
spective  parts  of  the  flower  we  have  just,  mentioned. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  flower  is  that 
the  segments  arei  broadest  below  the  middle,  and 
that  would  suggest  L.  L.  Maximo, wiczii  as  one  of  the 
parents.  If,  then,  we  are  to  regard  this  Lily  as  a. 
hybrid,  we  should  suggest  L.  elegans  x  L.  Leichtlinii 
Maximowiczii.  It  is  certainly  most  closely  allied  to 
L.  elegans,  whether  it,  has  been  affected  in  the  least 
by  hybridisation  or  otherwise.  We  know  that  L. 
elegans  is  very  variable,  and  several  forms  that  were 
at  one  time  considered  distinct  have  been  placed 
under  it.  Supposing,  them,,  that  we  must  regard  this 
as  a  merei  variety  of  elegans  which  belongs  to  the 
section  Isolirion,  then,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  have  under¬ 
gone!  curvature  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  thus 
showing  affinity  with  Lilies  belonging  to'  the  group 
Mart  agon. 

The  colour  of  the  flower  isi  of  a,  rich  dark  orange, 
with  a,  shade  of  cinnabar  ini  it,  rather  thinly  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  spotted  with  maroon  on  the  lower  half,  the 
spots  being  seated  on  slight  elevations.  It,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  handsome  Lily  measuring  5  in.  to  5|  in,,  in 
expanse  and  3  in.  to  3J  in.  in  the  length  of  the 
segments,  and  is  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  comes 
into  bloom  much  later  than  any  of  the  other  forms,  of 
L.  elegans  coming  under  our  notice,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  L.  e.  Batemanniae.  The  specimens  from  which  our 
photograph  was  taken  were  furnished  us  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  August  23rd. 

Begonia  Venus. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  tuberous  Begonia  are  perfectly 
double,  and  the  numerous  petals  are  arranged  round  a  single 
centre,  forming  a  bloom  somewhat  similar  to  a,  Camellia.  .  In 
colour’ they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange-salmon.  The  variety 
turned  up  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Begonia  and 
seed  grower,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent,,  who  has 
recently  shown  some  fine  exhibits  of  it  ait  tire  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  New  Hall,  previously 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Fritillaria  camschatcensis. 

The  Black  Lily,  as  this  is  sometimeis  called,  is  by  no  means 


a  common  plant,  although  introduced  from  Northern  Asia  a 
good  few  years  ago.  Botanists  lia,ve  been  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  proper  place  of  this  plant,  though  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  should  be  placed  amongst  the  Fritillarieis. 
The  bell-&ha,ped  flowers  are  of  a,  very  dark  maroon  or  almost 
black,  and  vary  in  number  from  one  to  three  or  more  on  the 
top  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  mostly  in  whorls  of  five  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  stein,  but  towards  the  top  this  often  gives 
place  to  four1  and  three,  while  the  uppermost  ones  or  bracts 
are  alternate.  These  leaves  are  of  a  light  green. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the  Black 
Fritillary  in  the  garden,  but,  we  have  seen  it,  flowering  beauti¬ 
fully  in  a  situation  which,  while  shaded  from  the  midday  sun, 
was  exposed  to  the  north  and  the  sun  during  the  early  part 
of  the  morning.  Here  the  bulbs  were  always,  quite  cool,  while 
the  plant  was  a,t  the  same  time  well  exposed  to  diffuse  light 
and  not  overhung  by  trees.  The  specimen  from  which  our 
illustration  was  taken  was  handed  to  us  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant-  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  at  the  end  of  May  last. 


Iris  aurea. 

During  the  first  and  second  week  of  July  the  above  Hima¬ 
layan  Iris!  is  a,  highly  ornamental  subject,  and  comes  in  for 
more  notice,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irises  have  passed 
out  of  bloom.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  giant,  form  of  the 
common  yellow  Flag  of  our  river  banks,  but  differs  in  detail. 
The  stems  grow  about  3  ft.  high,  each  bearing  about,  three 
very  large  golden-yellow  flowers.  The  falls:  have  an  oval  lamina, 
without  any  beard.  The  standards  of  the  petaloid  styles  are 
paler  than  the  falls,  and  the  styles  lie  upon,  the  lamina  of  the 
claw  somewhat,  similar  to,  what  wei  meet  with  in  some  of  the 
Oncocyclus  Irises.  The  leaves  are  so  shaped,  glaucous,  erect, 
and  just  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  stems.  The  whole  plant, 
therefore,  has  a  bold  and  majestic  appearance',  and  might  well 
be  utilised  for  planting  on  the  edgesi  of  ponds  and  lakes,  as  wall 
as  in  moist  situations  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  handsome,  and  they  come  into'  bloom 
at  a  time  when  they  have  little  or  no  competition,  except  for 
the  Japanese  Irises^  which  are  totally  different  in  appearance. 
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The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose. 

(i Concluded  from  p.  704.) 

Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1901) :  A 
Rose  of  good  growth,  making  a  fin©  standard,  Thoogh  not  a 
favourite  colour,  this  variety  has  its  good  points,  being  easy  to 
grow,  of  largei  size  and  very  lasting.  Colour  a  peculiar  shade 
of  lake,  with  reflexed  silvery  rose  petals  and  pointed  centre. 
Very  constant  last  season.  (See  Gardening  World,  p.  594.) 

Long  worth  Rambler. — (Liabaud,  1880) :  A  climber  which 
has  proved  very  hardy  here,  and  lights  up  an  arch  in  autumn 
with  its  small  seani-double  crimson  'blossoms. 

Mine.  Abel  Chatenay.— (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1895) :  One  of  the 
most  popular  H.  Ts.  ;  a  splendid  grower,  and  remarkably 
hardy.  The  petals'  of  this  variety  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  re- 
flexing  like  a  Cactus  Dahlia.  Colour  a  rich  salmon-rose, 
reflexed  outer  petals  of  ai  silvery-pink  shade  recalling  those  of 
La  France.  Blooms  carried  on  long  stalks,  and  sweet  scented. 
Dr.  Grill  x  II.  P.  Victor  Verdier. 

Mine.  Oadeiau-Raaney. — (J.  PerneiGDucher,  1897) :  Another 
superb  Rose  of  good  constitution  and  exceedingly  free  flowering. 
A  favourite  with  exhibitors,  but  not  a  strong  grower.  Flesh 
colour  with  yellow  base ;  petals  firm,  standing  rain  well. 
Foliage  dark  green,  leathery,  and  free  from  mildew. 

Mine.  Eugene  Boullot. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1897)  :  Though 
not  soi  good  as  either  of  the1  two  preceding  varieties,  this  is  a 
useful  Rose  of  fair  growth,  but'  none  too'  hardy  here.  Colour  a. 
peculiar  blending  of  light  salmon  and  yellow.  Flowers  borne 
in  good  trusses  on  stiff  stems,  scentless. 

Mine.  Edmee  Metz. — (Souperti  and  Netting,  1901):  A  very 
fine  new'  Rose,  mildew  proof,  and  a,  great  success  'both  as  a 
dwarf  and  as  a  half  standard.  Flowers  of  good  size  ;  colour 
salmon-pink  and  rose.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  most  floriferous. 

Mine.  Jules  Groleiz. — (Guillot,  1897)  :  A  sturdy  but  not 
strong  grower.  Small  flowers,  silvery-pink,  with  reflexing 
petals,  held  on  stiff  erect  stalks.  Never  requires  disbudding 
to  come  good,  and  stands  wet  weather  well.  Foliage  d  rk 
green  and  leathery ;  wood  set  with  bright  red  thorns. 

Mine.  J.  P.  Soupemt, — (Soupert  and  Netting,  1901):  Caro¬ 
line  Testout  x  Mile.  Alice  Furon.  This  is  an  acquisition,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  varieties  emanating  from  C.  Testout. 
Except  for  its  fragrance  it'  resembles  this  latter  in  several 
respects.  Flowers  borne  on  stiff  stalks,  pale  lemon- white,  with 
a  tinge  of  yellow ;  freely  produced,  and  very  sweet.  Good 
grower. 

Mine.  Pernet-Ducher. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1891) :  A  superb 
and  most  floriferous  bedding  Rose,  only  semi-double.  Though 
not  such  a  vigorous  grower  as  G.  Regis,  it  rather  resembles  it 
in  flower  and  general  appearance.  The  pointed  buds  are 
canary-yellow,  expanded  flowers  creamy  white.  Very  hardy 
and  a  capital  grower. 

Mme.  Ravary. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1899)  :  A  richly-coloured 
orange  hud  opening  into1  a  pale  orange-yellow  flower.  One  of 
the  most  exquisite  decorative  Roses  in  existence',  succeeding 
both  as  a  dwarf  and  also  a,si  a  standard.  Remarkably  flori¬ 
ferous,  perfectly  hardy,  and  has  already  proved  its  worth  in  a 
friend’s  garden  north  of  the  Tweed.  A  good  but  not  strong 
grower,  with  fine  dark-green;  foliage  free  from  mildew. 

Mme.  Germaine  Trochon. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1894) :  A 
seedling  from  Victor  Verdier  (H.P.)  crossed  with  Levet’s  tender 
but  exquisite  yellow  Tea,  Mme.  E.  Verdier.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  pillar  Rose,  growing  3ft,  to  5ft,  high,  of  good  habit,  flori¬ 
ferous  and  tolerably  hardy. 

Mme.  Jules  Finger. — (Guillot,  1894):  A  variety  which  has 
never  become  veiy  popular  either  for  garden  decoration  or 
exhibition.  It  is  a  poor  grower,  and  not  of  good  constitution. 
Flowers  globular,  cream  coloured,  tinged  with  pink  in  centre, 
changing  to  pure  white.  Very  easily  spoilt  by  rain. 

Mme.  Wagram,  Countess©  de  Turenne. — (A.  Bernaix,  1895)  : 

.  Of  strong  growth,  floriferous.  and  hardy ;  perhaps  a  seedling 
from  Grace  Darling.  This  is  a  good  all  round  Rose,  and  has 
been  well  exhibited  of  late.  Flowers  in  large  trusses.,  almost 
scentless ;  bright  satin  rose  in  bud,  expanded  flowers  deep 


carnation-pink,  edged  with  light  rose.  At  times  they  rather 
resemble  Captain.  Christy.  F onus  a  3ft  to  4ft.  bush. 

Marie  Louise  Poiret. — (Soupert  and  Notting,  1900) :  Light 
rose  in  colour,  almost  a®  fragrant  as  La  France,  of  beautiful 
form,  and  quite  large  enough  for  exhibition.  Wood  and 
growth  resemble  C.  Testout  in  character.  C.  Testout  x 
Marquise  Litta. 

Marjorie. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1895)  :  Of  short  but  good 
growth,  with  thorny  wood,  soon  forming  a  moderaibet-sized  bush. 
Flowers  globular,  of  beautiful  form  and  medium  size ;  colour 
white,  suffused  with  rose  and  salmon-pink.  A  very  hardy 
variety,  nearly  always  in  bloom,  and  much  to  he  recommended 
for  bedding. 

Marquise  Litta. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1894) :  The  full  title  of 
this  variety  is  M.  Litta  de  Breteuil.  Quite  one  of  the  best 
autumnal  varieties,  and  though  not  a  vigorous  grower,  it  can¬ 
not  be  omitted  from  any  collection;.  Flowers  large,  cupped, 
sweet  scented,  and  borne  on  stiff  stems.  Colour  rich  carmine- 
rose,  shaded  with  vermilion.  Lasting,  and  standing  rain  well. 

Mildred  Grant. — (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1901):  Flowers  of 
enormous  jsize  on  very  stiff  stems,  blush  white,  edged  with 
pink,  very  lasting.  Undoubtedly  a  remarkably  fine  and  flori¬ 
ferous  variety,  but.  rather  lacking  in,  vigour  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  Must  have  a.  rich,  soil  to  be  seen  at  its  best. 

Monsieur  Paul  Lede. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1902) :  A  new 
variety  of  considerable'  promise,  and  strongly  recommended  me 
by  Mr.  G.  Paul.  Buds  pointed,  flowers  very  large,  cup¬ 
shaped,  sweet,  scented.  Colour1  a.  lovely  shade  of  pink  carmine 
with  a.  yellow  base.  Has  flowered  with  me  throughout  the 
season,  and  is  a  grand  garden  variety.  A  good  grower,  and 
apparently  not  subject,  to  mildew. 

Monsieur  Bunei — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1899) :  A  stiff,  upright- 
growing  variety,  hardy,  and  reminding  one  very  much  vf 
Antoine  Rivoirei,  though  not  so  good  a  grower.  Flowers  very 
double  and  Camellia-shaped  ;  in  colour  a  peculiar  blend  of  rose, 
peach,  and  yellow. 

Noellai  Nabonnand. — (P.  and  C.  Nabonnand,  1901):  With¬ 
out  question  the  finest  deep  crimson  climbing  Rose  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  cross  between  Bardou  Job  and  Reine  Marie  Henriefte, 
it  retains  part  of  the  deep  colour  of  the  former  and  the  growth 
of  the  latter.  The  long  pointed  buds  when  half  expanded  are 
exquisite,  and  open  into  fine  .semi-double  velvety  crimson, 
flowers  with  wide  petals.  Altogether  a  first-rate  climber,  with 
an  excellent  habit  of  growth,  and  autumnal. 

Oberhofgartner  T'erks. — (N.  Welter,  1901) :  This,  variety  was 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Peter  Lambert,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  of  the  new  H.Ts.  on  trial  here.  Growth  moderate.  As 
seen  under  glass',  the  flowers  vary  from  deep  flesh  colour  to  a 
peculiar  yellow  ish  carmine  shade,  and  arei  produced  singly  on 
stiff  stalks.  Belle  Siehrecht  x  La  France. 

Papai  Lambert.  (P.  Lambert.,  1899):  A  showy  and 
d el icio u sly-scented  variety,  fast  becoming  popular  with  ex¬ 
hibitors.  White  Lady  x  Marie  Baumann.  The  mowth 
wood,  and  foliage  closely  resemble  the  former.  Flowers  very 
double,  globular,  with  deep  petals;  colour  a.  rich  pure  rose. 
Fine  under  glass. 

Pharisaer.  (W.  Dinner,  1901)  :  A  novelty  of  considerable 
merit ;  good  upright  growth  and  very  floriferous.  Buds  lono- 
and  pointed,  opening  into  a  good-sized,  shapely  flower,  rosy 
■  white,  with  salmon-pink  centre.  Quite  distinct. 

Prince  de  Bulgaria— (J.  Pernet-Ducher  194)3):  A  most 

attractive  variety  both  in  the  open  and  under  glass.  Flowers 
on  stiff  stems,  deliciously  scented,  cup-shaped,  and  of  good 
size.  Colour  variable,  silvery-rose  on,  opening,  ch,an°-ing  to 
salmon.  At  times  the  outer  petals  are  of  a.  rich  orange"  the 
centre  suffused  with  intense  salmon-pink.  I  saw  a  bed  "of  this 
variety  at  Cheshunt  last  July,  and  thought,  it  most  distinct  and 
beautiful. 

Reine  Marie  Henrietta— (Levet,  1878):  Sometimes  called 
t  ie  led  Gloire  de  Dijon,  though;  in  itself  it  bears  only  a  faint 
i  esemblance  to  that  variety.  An  excellent,  well-proved  climber, 
mid  i  ery  free.  Long-  pointed  bud,  deep  carmine-red  flower, 
Haidy,  and  makes  a  fine  standard.  Mine.  Berard  x  Gen. 
Jacqueminot. 
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Rosomane  Gravoreaux.— (Souperb  and  Not  ting,  1900)  :  A 
bedding  Rose  of  fair1  growth  and  good  habit.  Buds  long  and 
deep,  flowers  silvery-white  tinted  with  rose  on  the  outer  petals, 
sweet  scented,  and  'carried  on  sturdy  stalks.  Named  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  M.  Gravereaux,  whose  collection  of  Roses  at  L’Hay, 
near  Paris,  is  unequalled. 

Rosette  dei  la  Legion  d’Honneur. — (Bonnaire,  1896) :  A 
peculiarly  distinct*  variety  of  extra  vigorous  growth,  which 
should  be  grown  in  standard  form  to  have  its  merits  fairly 
appreciated.  Flowers  small,  semi-double,  and  produced  in 
o-ood  clusters.  The  charming  rosette-like  buds  are  Carnation 
red,  shaded  with  light  orange. 

Rein©  Olga  da  Wurtemburg. — (P.  and  C.  Nabonnand,  1881) : 
One  of  the  finest  Rose®  ever  sent  out.  by  the  Golfe  Juan  firm. 
A  rampant  climber,  hardy,  perpetual,  and  evergreen.  Flowers 
vivid  red  and  semi-double.  Renamed  F.  B.  Hayes  in  America. 

Souvenir  de  Mine.  Ernest.  Cauvin. — (1 .  Pernet-Duchei, 
1899) :  Of  good  growth,  but  not  vary  hardy.  Flowers  large, 
full  and  flat,  rosy  flesh,  edged  with  carmine-pink,  centre  flushed 
with  yellow. 

■Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier.  (1  ■  Pernet-Duchei, 
1895) :  An  excellent  dwarf-growing  variety,  with  good-sized 
flowers ;  colour  white,  shaded  with  a  peculiar  tone  of  yellow  at 
base.  Flowers  very  full  and  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  they 
all  expand  on  the  plant  together.  A  superb  forcing  Rose,  but 
rather  inclined  to  mildew. 

Souvenir  du  President  Carnot. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1895)  : 
This  has  become  popular  both  for  exhibition  and  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  Growth  hardy,  vigorous,  and  upright  ;  flowers  flesh 
colour,  shaded  with,  creamy-white  at  the  edges.  Very  flori- 
ferous.  A  very  pretty  bed  can  be  formed  by  interplanting  this 
variety  with  K  i Harney,  ns  both  grow  about  the  same*  height. 

Tennyson.— (W.  Paul  and  Son,  1899) :  A  flesh-coloured  seed¬ 
ling  from  White  Lady,  with  identically  the  same  habit  of 
growth. 

Triomphe  de  Pernet,  Pere. — (Pernet  pere,  1891) :  A  cherry- 
red  Rose  not  much  more  than  semi-double.  Quite  surpassed 
in  colour  by  Lady  Battersea,  though  this  latter  is  not  so 
vigorous. 

Violoniste  Emile  Leveque*. — (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1898)  : 
Growth  bushy  ;  foliage*  and  wood1  somewhat  resembling  Antoine 
Rivoire'.  Flowers  of  medium  size  on  stiff  stalks ;  bright  rosy 
flesh,  shaded  with  yellow.  Quite  hardy,  and  free  from  mildew. 

Viscountess  Folkestone. — (H.  Bennett,  1886) :  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overpraise  this  delightful  bedding  variety,  for  its 
£ood  qualities!  are  many.  Of  proved  hardiness  and  excep¬ 
tional  vigour,  it*  is  a*  Rose  for  -every  garden.  Bushes  of  it 
quickly  mow  into  la  ice  specimens1,  and  as  a  standard  it  makes 
a  fine*  head.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  fine  trusses, 
are  fragrant,  and  in  colour  creamy-white,  with  pale  salmon- 
pink  centre.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


Celosias. 

There*  are  apparently  numerous,  species*  of  Celosias,  but  the 
only  forms  worthy  of  consideration  as  greenhouse  plants  are 
the  various  varieties  of  C.  cristata — the  “  Cockscomb  -  par¬ 
ticularly  thei  variety  pyramidalis,  with  its  beautiful  feathery 
plumes  of  white,  yellow,  and  crimson  flowers. 

The  following  remarks  refer  chiefly  to*  C.  pyramidalis, 
although  the  cultural  methods  advised  are  the  same  for  the 
“  Cockscomb.” 

Seeds  sown  in  March  germinate  quickly  ;  65  deg.  minimum 
temperature  is*  appropriate  in  which  to*  sow.  As  the  seedlings 
have  a  susceptibiliQWo  “  damp,”  the  soil  should  be;  rinsed  in 
boiling  water  previous  to  sowing,  as  described  on  page  682  of 
this  paper.  When  large  enough,  the  seedlings  should  be*  potted 
in  3-in.  pots,  and  still  kept*  in  a*  warm,  atmosphere. 

Loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a,  small  quantity  of  sand  *should 
contain,  the  necessary  nourishment  and  p*oro*sity  at  this  stage. 
A  little*  manure  may,  however,  be  used  with  good  effect*. 


The  next  and  final  shift  should  be  into*  5-^-in.  pots,  and  a 
matter  not*  to*  be  overlooked  at  this  time  is.  that  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  before  being  potted.  If  this  is  not  attended 
to,  a  slight*  overwatering  may  have  disastrous  results  when  the 
plants  are*  reaching  maturity.  Sand  may  be  omitted  from  the 
soil  at  this  time!,  and  a-  small  quantity  of  ground  bones  installed 
in  ifsi  place. 

It  is*  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  starvation  than  in  over- 
indulgence.  The*  happy  medium*  is  easily  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
fining  thei  plants  to  small-sized  pots,  and  feeding  with  liquid 
manure  when  well  rooted. 

Some  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Storey,  of  ^Dundee,  at 
Edinburgh  last  year.  These  were*  flowering  in  “  thumb  ”  pots, 
having  been  fed  with  his  patent  liquid  manure.  Although  the 


Tuberous  Begonia  Venus.  (Seep.  739.) 


“  plumes  ”  were  not  large,  they  tended  to  prove  the  unnecessary 
accommodation  of  large  pots. 

After  the*  roots  have  got  a  grip*  of  the  new  soil  in  the  final 
and  flowering  pots,  they  should  receive  more  air  and  light,  and 
be  kept  close  to  the*  glass  to*  induce  short,  sturdy  growth. 
Slightly  less  heat*  is*  desirable  at  this  period,  a,  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  deg.  being  suitable.  A  moist,  atmosphere  should 
be  maintained,  the  same  being  an  inestimable  boon  to  healthy 
stems  and  foliage,  *a*  necessary  material  for  the  production  of 
superb  flowers*.  Overhead  syringing,  however,  should  only  be 
resorted  to  once  daily  during  bright  weather.  Its  use  should 
be  resisted  in,  dull  weather,  and  never  applied  heavily. 

When  the  plants  have*  nearly  attained  maturity,  they  can 
be  transferred  to*  the*  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  will  slowly 
open  in.  all  brightness*  and  splendour,  which  n,o*  express  language 
can  justly  explain.  They  remain,  a*  long  time  in  flower.  Seed 
should  be*  saved  from  the  best  parents. 

To  govern  a  good  strain  of  Celosias  this  must  not*  be  omitted. 

o  o 
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since  reliable  seed  cannot  always  be  procured  when;  buying 
from  the  nurseries. 

It  is  customary  ini  some  places  to  make  cuttings  of  “  Cocks¬ 
comb  topsi  and  propagate  them  ini  heat,  intentional  with 
acquiring  dwarf  plants  with  large  “  combs.”  If  plants  are 
potted)  moderately  firm,  and  well  grown,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary.  James  P.  Dickson. 


Culture  of  Epacris. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  flowering,  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  from  Australia,  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  are  few  which  _excel  for 
their  unique  habit  and  graceful  appearance  those  of  the  genus 
Epacris. 

There  are  two  distinct  sections  of  Epacris',  those  which  are 
erect  growing  and  flowering  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  whilst  the  others  may  be  characterised  as  las  growers 
and  of  a ,  more  scrambling  habit,  producing  their  inflorescence 
at  ai  later1  period’  of  the  year1.  The  erect  growers  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  beautiful  and  highly  esteemed. 

Few  plants  possess  such  a  diversity  of  colour  in  their  flowers. 
Wei  have!  them  ranging  from  pure  white  to  dark  crimson,  and 
also  beautiful  combinationsof  red  and  white,  and  various  shades 
of  pink  and  white. 

A  collection  of  well-grown  plants  well  repays  the  little  extra 
attention  which  is  needed  for  their  successful  culture,  as  they 
never  fail  to  create  a  pleasing  and  lasting  impression. 

The  Waxy  tubular  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
small,  closely-set  leaves,  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
growths  of  the  plant,  giving  it  a,  most  graceful  and  distinct 
appearance. 

The  flowers,  when  cut,  will  remain  -in  a  fresh  state  for  some 
considerable  time  if  placed  in  water. 

Epacris  are  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  providing  the 
cultivator  exercises  a,  certain  amount  of  care  with  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  cutting  pots  should  be!  about  half-filled  with  drain¬ 
age  material,  the  remainder  consisting  of  fine  sifted  peat  and 
sand,  with  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface. 

The  cuttings  or  young  shoots  should  be  procured  when  about. 

2  in.  long,  and  inserted  in,  the  pot  about,  an  inch  apart,.  A 
bell  glass  should  then  be  put,  over'  them,  after  being  placed  in 
a,  house  having  a  temperature  of  about  60  deg.,  and  they 
should  be  kept  well  shaded. 

The'  most  suitable  time  for  inserting  cuttings  I  have  found 
to'  bei  about  thei  middle  of  August,  and,  when  rooted,  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  the  cutting  pots  during  winter,  potting  off 
into  small-sized  pots  in  early  spring,  and  encouraging  growth 
by  keeping  them  in  a  moist  and  genial  atmosphere.  It  will 
be  found  necessary  to  stop'  the  shoots  as  growth  proceeds,  in 
order  to  obtain  bushy  plants.  As  the  plants  become  estab¬ 
lished,  afford  more  air,'  and  dispense  with  shading  towards  the 
end  of  summer. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  they  should  be  kept  in,  a  house 
having  a  temperature  from  40  deg.  to  45  deg.,  and  at,  all  times 
paying  strict  attention  to  watering. 

About  the!  middle  of  March  pot  on.  again  into  large-sized  pots 
asi  the  state  of  the  roots  permit,  and  as  the  plants  continue  to 
grow  any  extra  strong  growths  may  be  stopped  again,  care 
being  taken  tp>  tie  the  shoots  well  out  to  give  the  plant  a 
symmetrical  appearance.  During  the  remainder  of  the  season 
treat  as  previously  recommended. 

The  following  spring  repot  into  larger-sized  pots1,  using  a, 
compost  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  sand,  and  it  is  most  essential 
that  the  new  soil  should  be  rammed  quite  firm  round  the  ball 
of  the  plant ;  after  this  operation  keep-  the  plants  moist  and 
shaded  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  gradually  dispense  with! 
shading,  and  subject  to  full  exposure  of  the  solar1  heat,  it  being 
necessary  for  this  class  of  plants  to  have  their  wood  well 
ripened  before  autumn. 

The  mode  of  treatment  after  flowering  consists  in  cutting 
them  back  rather  hard1,  leaving  about  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth ;  introduce  to  a  little  heat,  and  with 


frequent  syringing  new  growths  will  break  away  readily.  If 
thought  necessary,  they  may  again-  be  shifted  on  into  larger- 
sized  pots. 

The  lax  growers  will  not  need  cutting  back  so  hard,  other¬ 
wise  their  treatment  is  the  same. 

At  all  periods  of  the  year  great  care  is  required  in  respect 
to  watering,  and  morei  'especially  so  during  the  dull  winter 
months,  as  no  class  of  plant'  is  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
over-watering  than  the  finely  rooting  Epacris. 

Due  to  the  fact,  that,  this,  particular  class  of  plants  has  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  from  the  hybridist,  we  have  at  the 


Fritillaria  camschatcensis.  (See  p.  739  ) 


present  tune  such  remarkable  and  beautiful  varieties  that  the 
most  fastidious  may  be  easily  satisfied  in  making  a  selection. 

F.  G.  T. 


A  Choice  Bellflower. 

Fairly  well  known  now,  but  deserving  the  widest  popularity 
is  Campanula,  mirabilis,  which  may  assuredly  lay  claim  to 
being  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  members  of  this 
large  and  useful  family. 

Its  orbi'oulate  leaves,  strong  and  leathery  in  texture,  are  of 
a  lustrous  dark  green,  crenate  at  the  margin  and  furnished 
with  short,  bristly  hairs.  The  flower-stems  of  a  well-grown 
plant  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  more,  and  hear  both  at  the 
apex  of  the  main  stem  and  on  short  cymosei  branches  large 
pale  blue  flowers  with  bearded  throat.  The  plant  delights  in 
a  light,  rich  compost,  and  pays  for  liberal  treatment  in  the 
way  of  watering  and  feeding.  It  is  also  a  useful  plant  for  pot- 
culture,  when  it  may  be  used  for  decorating  corridors, 
verandahs,  and  the  like.  A.  J.  MacSelf. 

F  ormby. 


The  R.H. S. — The  great  Autumn  Rose  Show  will  be  elected 
by  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Rose  Society, 
on  Tuesday,  'September  20tli,  when  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Y.M.H., 
will  deliver  a  lecture  o<n  “Ways  of  Employing  Roses  in  Garden 
Decoration,”  which  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly.” — Wordsworth. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles,  j 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  s 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  \ 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  > 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  \ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ^ 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  'i 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 

'  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  wiil  be 
(  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  v 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  '■ 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  / 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ^ 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ! 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion, ’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  > 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  : — 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 


VASSEUR.  > 

January  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  > 
ROSE  IRENE.  s 

s  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  > 
'  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

;■  February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  i 
;  GLOXINIAS.  < 

<  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA.  s 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ' 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  ,> 
Plate  of 

ROSE  BEN  CANT. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  \ 
Plate  of 

ROSA  NOISETTIANA.  I 


■  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “J.  C.,” 
;  for  his  article  on  “  Renovating  the 
Rock  Garden,”  p.  729. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Aldenham  House  Gardens. 

On  August  27th  we  gave  an  account  of 
some  of  the  rare  shrubs  and  tree®  grown  in 
the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Lord  Aldenham, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts,  but  on 
this  occasion  we  intend  to  deal  with  the 
herbaceous. border®,  glasshouse®,  and  a  fine 
series  of  climbers,  trained  on  the  walls  around 
the  grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  mansion. 

On  approaching  ithe  gardens  from  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  lodge,  the  visitor  very  soon  come® 
in  contact  with  the  border's  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  which  are  such  a  feature  of  Aldem- 
ham  Houso  during  the  autumn.  About  150 
species  and  varieties  are  grown,  including 
the  mo®t  valuable  and  ornamental,  together 
with  forty  fine  varieties,  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  in 
the  gardens  here.  What  would  most  im¬ 
press  the  visitor  is  the  amount,  of  care  which 
is  bestowed  upon  these:  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  the  well-attended  appearance  which  they 
present.  Only  a.  limited  number  of  stems 
are  allowed  to  grow  in,  each  clump,  and  these 
are  staked  out  separately  so.  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  one  another.  Owing  toi  this  special 
treatment,  every  stem  has  made  a  proper 
development,  branching  freely,  and  retaining 
it®  foliage  'to  the  base. 

This  is  as  perennial  Aster’s  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies  should  be  treated,  and  those  who 
love  this  class  of  plant®  could  scarcely  give 
them  less  treatment  if  they  once  tried  it,  and 
saw  the  different  effect  upon,  the  plants  and 
their  ornamental  value.  It  is  by  far  too 
common  a.  practice  in  gardens  to  drive:  in  a 
single  stake  and  tie  the  whole  clump  or  bush 
together  in  one  wisp.  Instead  of  'that,  the 
cultivator  ivould  do:  well  to  remove  the  half, 
or  even  the  greater  number  of  the  stems  that 
come  up  naturally,  and  then  give  the  re¬ 
mainder  'the  proper  attention  which  they  de¬ 
serve.  It:  is  work  well  done:,  and  the  reward 
is  sure  in  -the  results  that  follow.  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  A.  E.  Thatcher,  at  present  writing 
our  calendar  on  the  hardy  herbaceous  border, 
gave  an  account  of  the  treatment  he  advised 
for  Asters,  and  we  find  that  his  own  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  out  to:  the  letter  at 
home.  Twelve  varieties  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  grown  in  a  long,  narrow  bed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  line:  of  plants,  and  the 
method  of  training  gives  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  low  hedge  of  great  beauty. 


Not  less  important  was  a  long  border  in 
the  kitchen  garden  devoted  to  Pentstem-ons. 
Only  ai  few  varieties  are  grown,  but  those  are 
certainly  both  select  and  choice,  and  the 
effect,  when  in  full  bloom,  is  something  mar¬ 
vellous.  They  had  been  flowering  for  some 
time  previous  to  our  visit  on  August  19th, 
and  'had  the  appearance  of  continuing  for 
weeks  after  that  date.  One  of  the  best 
which  we  noted  was  Lord  Aldenham,  crimson 
with  a  white  throat.  Other  choice  and  hand¬ 
some  varieties  were  George:  Home,  scarlet 
red,  with  rose  segments  and  a  white  throat ; 
Lord  Lister,  with  darker  flowers,  and  a  purer 
white  throat  than  the  previous  one ;  Rachael, 
white  with  a  pink  edging  to  the  Segments. 
This  latter  is  the  best  o-f  the  nearly  whi.  e 
Pentstemons. 

Several  very  fine  varieties  have  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Beckett,  including  Vicary 
Gibbs,  crimson-purple  with  dark  segments 
and  lightly  striped  in  the  white  throat ;  and 
the  Hen.  Edith  Gibbs,  with  very  dark  purple- 
red  flowers  and  white  on  the  inside  of  the 
tube:.  Another  very  pretty  variety  was 
Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  with  rosy  pink  tube  and 
darker  edges  to  the  segments,  the  tube  bein^ 
white  inside'.  All  of  these  Pentstemons  were 
allowed  plenty  -of  space  between  one  another, 
the -different  varieties  being  planted  in  lines 
along  thisi  very  long  border  by  the  side  of  a 
walk.  The  effect  needs  only  to  be:  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  On  the  other  side  of  this  walk 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were 
planted,  inluding  Piercy’s  Seedling,  white 
St.  Cro-uts,  the  golden  yellow  Flora,  and  the 
pure  white  Mrs1.  Cullingford. 

Elsewhere  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  Pent- 
si 'tanon ,  named  Crimson  Gem,  with  crimson- 
red  flowers  and  a  maroon-crimson  patch  in 
the  throat.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  the  varieties  previously  mentioned, 
but  the  odour  is  very  striking.  Very  fine 
was  Montbretia  Rayon  d’Or,  with  lorge 
orange-yellow  flowers  and  a  crimson  zone  in 
the  centre.  Lobelia  Andrew  Barlow  'has 
purple  flowers  and  bronzy  foliage.  The 
Pink  named  Dianthus  Dan'cici  was  notable 
for  the  large  terminal  fascicle  of  deep  rose 
flowers  which  it  carried.  Several  Phloxes 
are  in  cultivation  with  variegated  leaves,  and 
the  finest  we  noted  was  Paul  Kruger,  with 
broad  creamy  white  edges  to  the  leaves,  and 
salmon  flowers  with  a  crimson  eye.  The 
Cape  Figwort  (Phygelius  mp-ensis)  succeeds 
splendidly  here.  It  commenced  bloomino1 
about  'the  middle  of  July,  and  usually  con¬ 
tinues  till  Christmas.  The  stem®  usually 
die  down  or  get  killed  back  in  winter. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  then,  the  period  of  flowering  indi¬ 
cates  a  large  measure  of  success  with  this  fine  herbaceous  plant. 
Neither  of  the  herbaceous  borders  was  systematically  inspected 
by  us,  but  the  above  were  a,  few  of  the  more  prominent  subjects 
which  attracted  our  attention  as  we  passed  through  the  gardens, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

While  we  quickly  traversed  the  kitchen,  garden,  wei  noticed 
that  many  of  the  standard  Apple  trees  were  bearing  heavy 
loads  of  fruit,  and  were  informed  that  the  collection  generally 
had  more  than  an  average  crop  of  fruit.  The  Pears,  on  the 
contrary,  were  a  little  under  the  average  crop.  Plums  on  the 
walls  were  fruiting  splendidly. 

Owing  to  the  time  spent  in  various;  parts  of  the  ground®,  the 
time  for  inspecting  the  hothouses  was  very  limited,  so>  that  we; 
can  only  give  a  hint  of  those  things  occupying  the  houses 
through  which  we  passed.  One  house  contained  a  splendid! 
batch  of  Thrysicanthus  ruffians;  in  48-sized  pots.  These,  of 
course,  are  intended  for  flowering  in,  winter,  but  at  present 
they  are  healthy  and  promise  well.  Next  came  a  Tomato; 
house  containing'  a  new  variety  named  Early  Jewel,  but  , most  of 
the  plants  consisted  of  Duke  of  York  and  Polegate,  which  are 
favourites  here.  Another  house  was  largely  occupied  with 
Figs  planted  out  and  trained  on  wires.  The  variety  employed 
was;  Brown  Turkey,  and  bore  an,  admirable  crop  of  fruit,. 

Fine  batches  of  Tomato®  in  pots,  after  being  brought  cn  to 
a  certain!  stage  under  glass  had  been  stood  in  the  open,  and. 
Golden  Jubilee;  bore  a  splendid  crop1  on  stems  4  ft.  high. 
Another  batch  of  Golden,  Gem  was  ini  equally  thrifty  condition, 
that  also  being  out  of  doors,  though  protected  by  a,  sash,  over 
the  top. 

These  houses  are  span-roofed,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for 
the;  cultivation  of  the  plants  grown  in  them.  One  of  them 
was  occupied  with  Melons  on  one  side  and  Gardenias  and 
Crotons  on  the  other,  the;  last-named  being  notable  for 'the  fine 
colour  of  the  foliage.  The  next  bouse  entered  contained  a 
large  batch  of  Calanthes  just  completing  excellent  growth. 
Suspended  from  the  roof  was  a,  batch  of  De-ndrobiuim  Phalae- 
nopsis  s-chroderianum  grown  in  pots,  where,  they  were  finish¬ 
ing  up  an  excellent  growth.  Fucharis,  grandifiora,  was  flower¬ 
ing  freely  in,  pots.  Mere;  Crotons  turned  up1  again  in  this 
house,  and  we  learned  that  something  like  thirty  or  forty 
varieties  are  grown  on  the  establishment.  The  next  bouse  to 
tills  was  divided  between  Crotons  and  Cucumbers;,  all  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

A  house:  devoted  to  Orchids  included  a  fine  plant  of  Laelia 
crisp, a,,  carrying  six  flower's  on,  one  spike.  Various;  Onoidium® 
and  Cypripediums  of  a,  useful  character  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  space.  In  a.  cooler  house;  was  a  fine  batch  of  Lilium 
speed  osyum  and  L.  si.  Kraetzeri,  the  most  popular  white  variety. 
The!  staging  on  the  opposite  side;  of  this  same  cool  house  was 
occupied  with  a.  healthy  collection  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

On  the  last  occasion  several  important  subjects;  and  the 
collections  of  wall  climbers  were  omitted  from  our  account.  A 
very  fine  evergreen  Oak,  named  Quercus;  bambusaefolia,  was 
notable  for  its  lanceolate  leaves',  2  in.  to;  4  in.  long,  leathery 
and  serrated  on  the  edges.  Interesting  also  was  the  Button 
Bush  (Cephalanthus  Occident  alls)  having  creamy-white  flower's;, 
produced  in  the  form  of  one  to  three;  globular  heads  at  the 
end  of  the  shoots.  One  of  the  Japanese  Maple®  (Acer 
palmaitum  roseoemarginatuim)  formed  a,  mass;  8  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  broad.  In  various  parts  of  the  grounds;  we  were  in¬ 
terested  with  a  rare  shrub,  largely  utilised  here;  for  the  effect 
it  produces  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  dying.  This  was 
Pyrus,  nigra,,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  also-  known  under 
the  name  of  Aronia  floribunda.  It  is  very  similar  to  P. 
arbutifolia,  but  the  latter  'has  the  leaves  more  or  less  woolly 
on  the  under-surface,  while;  the  leaves  of  P.  nigra  are  nearly 
always  smooth,  while  the  fruits  are  large  and  ripen  somewhat; 
earlier.  Tire;  coloured  effects  of  both  these  shrubs  are  splendid 
in  the  autumn. 

Climbers'  grown  upon  walls  are  very  well  represented,  and 
include  such  tilings:  as  the  double  Pomegranate,  Lonicera,  ssim- 
pervirens  and  L.  Hava,  two  very  handsome  species  of  Honey¬ 
suckle.  Photinia,  serrulata.  is  a  little  tender,  but  is  well  worthy 


of  a  wall  on,  account  of  the  rich  red  hue  of  the  young  leaves. 
An  addition  to.  this,  has  been  made  in  the  much  larger-leaved 
P.  macrophylla.  Two.  very  choice  Escallonias — namely,  E. 
langleyensis.,  a  rosercoloured  hybrid,  and  the  Hawthorn- 
scented  E.  pliilippiana,  were  noteworthy. 

All  very  choice  in,  their  way  are  Olearia  macrcdonta,  Peri- 
plooai  graeoa,  Styrax  serrulata,  Schizophragma  hydrangeoideq 
Vitisi  heterophylla  variegata,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles 
and  Celastrusi  scandens.  The  Jerusalem  Sage  (Plilomia  fruti- 
cosa)  is  accorded  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  but,  except  in  very 
severe  winters,  it  would  stand  in  the  open.  The  soil  here, 
however,  is  rather  heavy.  The  Poison1  Ivy  (Rhus  Toxicoden¬ 
dron)  is  freely  used!  here,  and  no;  one  has;  yet  taken,  any  harm 
from  it.  Both  the  male  and  female  plants  of  Gariy  a  elliptica 
are  grown  upon  the  walk,  and  Griselinia  littoralis  makes  a 
good  companion  to  them.  The  Himalayan  Phlomk  cashmir- 
iana  ha®  also  been;  added  to  the  collection,  though  more  a 
herbaceous;  plant  than  a  climber. 

Choice  and  interesting,  and  in  some  cases  rare,  are 
Hydrangea  queroifolia,  Emilia  spicata,  Ceanothus  dentatus, 
Gotoneiaster  thymifolia,  Berchemia  racemosa,  variegata  Meni  - 
perm um  canadense,  Ampelopsis:  semperviren®,  Ilex  japonic  i, 
also  known,  as  Othera  japonica,  La.rdizaba.la.  hitennata,  Car- 
penteria,  Califomica  and  Indigofera  decora-  The  above  list 
of  climbers  would  f  orm  sufficient  material  to  make  an,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  art  icle  in.  them  selves.  An,  immense  amoun  t 
of  variety  is  furnished  by  their  flowers  and  foliage,  many  of 
them  being  even  green-  The  proper  pruning  of  these  to  suit 
the  different,  kinds  is;  also;  a,  subjecct  well  worth  the  study  of 
gardeners  at  large. 

O  O 


Rose  Ben  Cant. 

( See  Supplement.) 

The  above  Hybrid  Perpetual  was.  put  into  commerce  in  1902 
by  Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Nur¬ 
series,  Colchester.  It  is  therefore  still  a  new  Rose,  gradually 
finding  its  way  into  various  garden®;,  and  likely  to  become 
popular,  both  a®  a.  garden,  Rose  and  for  exhibition  purpose.?1. 
It  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
which  doe®  not  often  make  mistakes  in  giving  their  hall-mark 
to;  the  best  new  Rose  for  the  year  placed  before  them. 

T'he  flower  is  of  very  large  size,  similar  in  shape  to  \  ictor 
Hugo',  the  outer  petals'  being  spreading  or  slightly  recurved 
at  the  edges,  while;  the  inner  ones  form  a.  close  and  conical 
centre.  The  petals  are  very  broad  and  of  a  deep  bright  crim¬ 
son,  flushed  with  a,  shade  of  something  darker  along  the  centre. 
The  veining  is:  also  well  marked.  The  plant  is  of  a,  vigorous 
and  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  and  lias  proved  ail  abundanc 
bloomer  during  summer  and  autumn,,  well  meriting  the  title 
of  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  flowers  are  also;  sweetly  scented, 
and  in  farm,  colour,  and  other  recommendation®  this  variety 
furnishes;  just  those  requisites  that  many  of  the  modern 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  lack. 

To,  get  flowers,  of  the  largest  size,  they  should  be  well  thinned 
out  inthe  early  bud  stage.  That  would  apply  chiefly  to.  Rose® 
for  exhibition  purposes  in  competitive  classes.  Those  who 
desire  it  for  garden,  decoration  will  leave  the  plants  pretty 
much  to;  their  own  resources-  as  to  the  number  of  flower-buds 
they  produce.  The  dark  colour  of  it®  flowers  would  be  brought 
into>  greatest  prominence  by  being  planted  between  beds  of 
lighter  varieties;  while  people  with  taste  for  harmony  will 
plant  it  with  other  varieties  which  tend  to  become  -of  a  lighter 
or  paler  red  colour  the  further  the  plants  recede  from  the  dark 
one,  which  may  be-  situated  in  the  centre  or  on  the  extreme 
of  the  whole  plantation.  There  are-  those-  who  fancy  that  rn  all 
flower  arrangements  the  paler  colour®  should  be.  kept  to  the 
centre,  and  the  darker  onesi  to  the  edge-,  while  intermediate 
shades'  should  occupy  places  between  the  centre,  and  circum¬ 
ference;  of  the  design.  The  sweet-scented  flower's  will  also;  re¬ 
commend  this  variety  for  cutting  for  home  decoration. 
was  raised:  by  Messrs.  B,  R.  Cant-  and  Sons,  from  whose  photo¬ 
graph  our  supplementary  illustration  was  prepared. 
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Potatos. 


The  Old  and  the  New. 

All  thei  old  varieties  of  Potato®  are  worn  out.  Collapse'  and 
ruin  is  sure  to  follow  those  who  do  not  replenish  the  stocks 
with  some  of  the  wonderful  marvels.  Such  was  the  cry  in  the 
spring. 

The  liftings  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  where  are  wed 
Up-to-Date  cropping  grandly,  with  no  more  disease  than,  Even- 
good,  whilst  the  root  is  double  in  quantity.  British  Queen, 
heavier  than  ever,  one  hill  I  saw  lifted  having  seventy-two- 
tubers,  of  which  less  than  a  dozen  were  chats,  the  others  being 
all  ware  size. 

Where  is  the  late  variety  that  is  beating  The  Factor,  with 
|  bushel  from  seven  hills  made  from  two  tubers?  True,  there 
is  a  little  more  disease  in  the  leaf  of  the  above  sorts  than  is 
visible  in  Northern  Star,  but  the  latter  is  by  no  means  ready, 
whereas  the  others  are  fit. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  new  Diamond,  Gold  Coin,  King 
Victor,  Record,  and  others,  that  they  are  growing  out — so  much 
so  that  the  first-named  has1  its  new  tubers  ornamented  by  long 
strings,  upon  which  are  a  number  of  small  Potato®,  whilst  the 
others  have  knob®  and  sprouts  in  various  sizes?  Yet  the  old 
Snowdrop,  Pride  of  Tonbridge',  and  many  others  are 
a®  clear  as  possible. 

True,  these  are  earlies,  but  not.  all  the  new  earlies 
are  exempt  -from  the  restarting  trouble. 

There  arei,  however,  some  good  things'  among  the 
new  sorts,  but  from  what  I  have  'seem  Eldorado  is 
not,  among  them. 

“  Gome'  and  see'  the  Eldorado®,”  wrote  a.  friend 
recently.  I  went,  and  found  plants  (grown  from 
shoots)  on  their  last  legs.  Dried  out  or  collapsed 
through  weakness,  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  their 
grower,  yet  all  around  were  strong  hills  of  many  sorts, 
grown  from  wdiole  and  cut  set® 'and  also  shoots. 

Even  the  old  American  Rose,  when  planted  in  the 
form  of  weak  sprouts,  were  as  strong  and  vigorous 
as  trees,  whilst  Eldorado  hung  its  head  in  despair. 

“  Pull  one  out,”  prompted  my  friend,  and  all  that 
turned  up  were  three  or  four  poor  little  rough-looking 
tubers  that  a,  cottager  would  give  toi  his  pigs,. 

“  Five  pound  each,”  remarked  their  owner,  and 
“  won’t  realise  their  cost, ;  and  yet  they  declared  it 
a  vigorous  doer  and  likely  to  yield  4  lb.  to  9  lb.  each 
root.” 

Record  certainly  isi  a,  remarkable  Potato'  for  size, 
for  nearly  all  the  specimens  average'  f  lb.  to  I  f  lb.  in 
weight',  although  grown  from  out  sets. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  Provost  and  Great 
Central,  which,  although  not  so  huge,  are  wonderful 
croppers,  and  as  vigorous  as  The  Factor. 

Duchess'  of  Cornwall,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Conquer¬ 
ing  Hero  will  prove  a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  W.  Kerr,  and  all  the  Eldorado®,  Million  Makers  and  Fairy 
Queens  will  find  them  worthy  foes  to  deal  with,  although  they 
are  not  valued  at  £250  a  pound. 

Among  the  earlies,  however,  there  are  some  very  choice 
tilings,  a,  pair  which  will  go'  down  to  posterity  being  The  Rajah, 
which  was  advertised  in  The  Gardening  World  last  spring, 
and  Derbyshire  Success. 

Both  hail  from  the  Eastern  counties  and  both  are  huge 
croppers  and  splendid  eaters,  although  a  trifle  yellow.  The 
former,  a  flat  smooth  kidney,  will  give  the  show-man  a  Potato 
that  will  gain  him  many  prizes ;  whilst  the  latter,  a  thick, 
rough-skinned  kidney,  will  outyield  moist,  if  not  all,  the  present 
popular  sorts. 

May  Queen,  fine  as  it  is,  is  a  dirty  cooker ;  but  Success 
scores1  here,  whilst-  the  tubers  are  much  finer  in  appearance 
and  weeks  earlier. 

The  accompanying  photo1  shows  some  typical  tubers  of 
Derbyshire  Success  as  grown  in  the  open  under  ordinary  field 
culture. 


Despite  the  drought,  which  checked  the  growth  of  all  varies 
tie®,  the  yield  of  Success  was  wonderful,  outdoing  some  of  the 
finest  late  sorts.  The  tubers  average  a  fair  marketable  size, 
although  some  grow  extremely  large. 

The  haulms  are  not  so  tall  as  May  Queen  or  Ninetyfold,  a 
valuable  feature.  The  tubers  are  solid  and  heavy,  netted  in 
appearance,  with  few  eyes',  which  lay  almost  flat  on  the  surface, 
without  any  semblance  of  bulging  that  some  varieties  show. 
Those  who  purchased  this  variety  at  20s.  per  pound  are  giving 
it  as  their  opinion  that  it  paid  them,  as  it  does  equally  well 
on  both  light  and  heavy  soil.  A.  T. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Queensland. 

Bananas. — There  was  a  considerably  greater  are-a,  under 
Bananas  in  1903  than  in  1902 — namely,  6,577  acres',  against 
5,266  acre®,  an  increase  of  1,311  acre®.  There  were  47,437 
fewer  bunche-s  obtained  from  the  greater  area.,  however,  namely 
1,112,578  bundles'  in  1903,  and  1,160,015  bunches  in  the 
previous  year;  an  average  per  .acre  of  169  bundles  in  the 
former,  and  of  220  bunches  in,  the  latter  year. 


Mourilyan  is  thei  chief  centre  of  Banana  cultivation,  3,553 
acre's  or  54  per  cent,  of  the-  total  area,,  and  746,945  bunches,  or 
67  per  cent,  of  the  total  p-rffluctiom,  being  returned  from  that 
district,  the  average  yield  in  this  district  being  210  bunches 
to  each  acre.  Of  the  additional  area  in  1903,  1,075  acres,  or 
82  per  cent.,  were  planted  at  Mourilyan.  Cairns  was  the 
district  of  next  largest  production,  but  the  acreage  there  was 
practically  the  same  in  both  years;  from  the  1,070  acres 
under  crop  there  in  1903,  156,9 7y  bunches  of  Bananas  were 
obtained,  an  averagei  return  to  eaichi  acre  of  147  bunches. 

Pineapples. —  This  fruit,,  which  would  appear  to  be  less 
affected  by  drought  than  many  plants,  showed  an  increase  both 
in  acreage  and  production  in  1903.  Pineapples  would  appear 
to  offer  greater  possibilities  in  the  way  of  export  than  many 
other  varieties  of  fruit.  Packed  under  ordinary  conditions, 
if  care  in  gathering  and  casing  be  taken,  it  will  cany  for 
considerable  distance®  and  arrive  in  good  order.  Beyond 
this,  however,  the  results  of  experiments  would  appear  to 
justify  the  belief  'that  if  carried  in  chilled  chambers,  under 
certain  conditions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fruit  may  be 
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successfully  conveyed  to  Europe,  and  thus  become  another 
article  of  commercial  exports  on  a  large  scale.  The  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  are  being  continued  by  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  were  1,493  acres  under  Pineapples  in,  1903,  against 
1,101  acres  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase-  of  392  acres. 
The  production  last  year  was  340,832  dozen,  and  in  1902  it 
was  260,444  dozen,  an  increase  of  80,388  dozen.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  each  year  was  228  dozen,  and  237  dozen 
respectively.  Brisbane  Petty  Session  District  embraces 
nearly  'half  the  Pineapple  cultivation  and  production,  of  the 
State;  from  the  601  acres  planted  there,  155,370  dozen  were 
marketed.  A  large  export  trade  in  Pineapple®  with  the 
Southern  States  obtains. 


Winter  Mignonette. 

Mignonette  is  always  welcome  ait  any  time  -of  the  year,  if 
only  for  its  sweet  and  lasting  scent,  and  a-  good  batch  in  winter 
and  early  spring  is  doubly  acceptable  at  a  time  when  most 
flowers,  are:  scarce.  For  a  supply,  seed  may  be  sown  any  time 
in,  August  or  September.  Forty-eight  sized  pots  a-rei  best 
suited  for  the  purpose,  using  a  compost  of  'two:  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  rotten  manure  from  an 
old  hotbed.  Some  lime  rubb-lei  and  sand  should  be  mixed 
with  this;  and  -the  whole  passed  through  an  inch  sieve.  1 
would  not  advise  a  finer  soil,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  sour,  and 
the  seed  will  germinate  just  as  readily.  Fill  -the  pots*  up  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and  press  moderately  firm.  About 
ten  or  twelve  seeds  will  be  sufficient  for  each  pot,  as  they  can 
be  thinned  ouit  afterwards.  A  sprinkling  of  fine  soil  over  the 
seed  will  suffice,  and  waiter  in  with  a  fine  rose  can.  The  pots 
should  bei  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  shaded  "until  the  seed 
has  germinated.  Do  not  water  unless  they  are  quite  dry,  or 
failure  will  result,  as  Mignonette  much  dislikes  ai  wet  state 
at  the  roots  when  young.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  thin  them  out  to  about  five  or  six  in,  each 
pot,  leaving  the  strongest,  and  most  promising  plants.  Should 
the  weather  be  wet  and  cold,  remove  the  plants  to  a.  shelf  in  a, 
dry,  airy  house,  and  water  very  carefully.  The  plants  will 
not  make  much  growth  up  till  Christmas,  but  with  the  turn 
of  the  year  they  will  soon  make  rapid  progress,  and  when 
the  pots  become  nicely  tilled  with  roots  a  slight  stimulant 
about  once  a  week  will  help  them  greatly.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  height  they  will  need  -a,  light  support,  either  using 
twigs  from  a  besom  or  staking  each  plant  separately.  Either 
method  looks  equally  well  if  performed  neatly.  Only  suffi¬ 
cient  fire  heat  should  be  used,  just  to  expel  frost  and  (maintain 
a.  buoyant  atmospheres  or  the  plants  will  become  drawn  in 
the  dull  -days  of  November  and  December.  Two  good  varieties 
for  winter  use  are  Mile’s  Spiral  and  Sutton’s  Giant,  both  of 
which  are  very  fine  types. 

R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Disease  amongst  the  Pepper  Plants  in  India. 

The  prevalence'  of  various  plant  diseases',  whether  of  fungoid 
or  insect  origin,  is  a  matter  that  impresses  itself  with  in¬ 
creasing  anxiety  upon  all  who-  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  gardens  or  plantations  at  home  or  abroad.  Time 
was  when  we  had  some  belief  in  the  immunity  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  or  birds  of  such  plant®  as  have  any  distinctly  poison¬ 
ous  -or  powerfully  active  principles,  but  these  ideas  we  have 
Ion0"  since  been  compelled  to  abandon,  as  almost  every  plant 
is  now  known  to  have  its  special  enemy  ;  even  such  a,  pungent 
plant  a®  the  common  Pepper  (Piper  nigrum)  has  its  own,  par¬ 
ticular  pest,  as  we  gather  from  a.  recent  report  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Barber,  the  Government,  botanist  at  Madras,  who  ha®  been 
conducting  some,  investigations  among  the  Wynaad  Pepper 
plantations.  One  conclusion  that  he  'has  arrived  at 
is  that  the  Vines  are  not  suffering  from  one  disease  alone, 


but  from  many.  The  diseases,  in  the  plains,  he  considers,  ore 
probably  of  long  standing,  and  consequently  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  any  sudden  or  great  diminution  in  the  crops,  but 
that  probably  the  disease®  will  be  on  the  increase  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  Barber  justly  remarks  that  even"  branch  of  culture  has 
its  own  pests  and  periods  of  weakness,  and  these  usually  come 
after  times  of  great  success.  For  many  successive  years  the 
planters  in  the  Wynaad  have  been  favoured  with  abundant, 
crops,  but  it  seems  now  that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to 
make  a.  powerful  effort  to  save  the  industry,  and  to  help  this 
forward  he  makes  the  following  suggestion :  “  If  we  have 
passed  the  stage  when  merely  cultural  operations  will  bring 
relief — and  by  thesei  I  mean  the  various  lines  of  experiment 
which  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time — there  remains 
nothing  but  to  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  stock  by  seminal 
reproduction;.  It  is  not.  a.  question  of  getting  new  varieties 
of  Pepper,  although  that  would  be  a.  legitimate  and  interesting 
line  of  work,  but  the  -plant®  have  been  long  propagated  vege- 
tatively,  and  this  mode  of  reproduction  nearly  always,  sooner 
or  later,  renders  the  race  liable  to  disease.” 

Clarem-ont,  Lympstone,  Devon.  John  R.  Jackson. 


Lagerstromeia  indica. 

This  specie®  of'  Lagerstromeia  was  introduced  from  India,  in 
the  year  1759. 

Although  ®o  many  years  have  elapsed  since  its  introduction, 
I  think  there  are  few  stove  plants  flowering  at  this  time  of  year 
which  afford  one  more  pleasure  than  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  flowers,  which  are  of  a.  fleshy  pink  colour,  are  borne  in 
clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  graceful  drooping  shoots,  and 
are  of  a  form  characteristic  of  the  natural  order  Lythraceae,  of 
which  the  genus  Lagerstromeia  is  a  member. 

The.  most  suitable  compoist  in  which  to'  grow  this  particular 
class  of  plants  consists  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  and 
when  planted  out  in  a.  border,  fine  handsome  specimens  may 
be  obtained,  which  will  never  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  providing 
a  little  careful  attention  is  devoted  to  them. 

The  old  plants;  after  flowering,  require  cutting  back  rather 
hard  and  keeping  a  little  drier  at.  the  roots  until  new  growths 
break  away,  when  they  may  be  encouraged  by  frequent,  syring¬ 
ing  and  occasional  waterings  with  diluted  liquid  manure. 

Multiplication  of  .stock  may  be  readily  obtained  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  side  shoots,  inserted  in  spring  and  subjected 
to  a.  good  bottom  heat  in  the  propagating  ca.se.  F.  G.  T. 


Winds  and  the  Temperature. 

In  an  article  on,  the  “  Temperature  of  the  Air,”  which  Mr. 
William  Marriott,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  contributes  to  Knowledge  as  the  first  of  a  series  on 
“  Practical  Meteorology,”  isi  a  summary  of  the  effects  of  the 
prevailing  winds  of  Great  Britain  on.  the  temperature  :  — - 

N.  winds-  depress1  the-  temperature  throughout  the  year. 

N.E.  winds  do  the  same,  except  in  summer,  when  their 
effect  is  small. 

E.  winds  lower  the  temperature  very  much  .in  winter,  and 
generally  raise  it  in  summer. 

S..E.  winds;  do  nearly  the  same,  but  less:  markedly  in  winter. 

S.  winds  raise:  the  temperature  much  in  winter,  but  scarcely 
affect  it  ini  summer. 

S.W.  winds  do  nearly  the  same. 

W.  winds  decidedly  raise  the  temperature  in  winter,  and 
lower  it  in  summer. 

N.W.  winds  lower  the  temperature  generally,  but  most  in 
summer. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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September  6.h. 

Orchids,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  and  beautiful  col¬ 
lections  of  hardy  flowers  combined  to  make  this  an  attractive 
and  interesting  meeting. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  sent  a  very 
attractive  collection  of  hybrid  Laelias  and  Laeliocattleyas. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

The  Hon.  W  alter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye),  Tring, 
contributed  a  pretty  collection  of  Orchids,  comprising  Alasde- 
vallias,  Nanoclis,  Restrepias,  etc.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  Masdevallia  Burbidgeana,  flowers  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  M.  Chestertoni. 

Gurney  Wilson,  Esq.,  Glenthorne,  Haywards  Heath,  sent  a 
very  finely  flowered  Cattleya  Harrisoniae,  bearing  a  raceme  of 
ten  flowers. 

J.  G.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  sent  an  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  Cypripedium  hybrids.  Captain  G.  L.  Holford 
(grower,  Mr.  Alexander)  sent,  amongst  other  beautiful  Orchids, 
Cattleya  Iris  Westonbirt  var.  The  parents  of  this  beautiful 
hybrid  are  C.  bicolor  and  C.  aurea  ;  sepals  and  petals  green,  rosy 
tinge,  bright  purple  lip.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  some  distinct  and 
beautiful  Laeliocattleyas.  Phalaenopsis  Esmeralda  and  Cy- 
pripediums  in  variety  were  also  well  shown.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  sent  a 
pretty  miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids.  Here  Cattleya  x  El¬ 
dorado  Enfieldiense  was  shown  in  good  form.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  staged  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Gymnogrammas,  Davallias,  Adiantums,  Nephrolepis, 
etc.  Platyeerium  Hillii  quite  deserves  notice  as  a  good  thing. 
(Silver  Banksian-  Medal.) 

Mr.  D.  Russell,  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood,  sent  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  hardy  Heaths  and  allied  plants,  Erica 
vulgaris  Allporti  being  distinct  and  good. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  -Swanley,  sent  a  grand  group  ot 
Cannas,  well  grown  and  flowered.  Noteworthy  were  Miss  B. 
Brunner,  yellow  ;  Black  Prince,  dark  crimson  ;  Niagara,  scarlet 
and  gold  ;  Duke  Ernest,  orange-scarlet.  The  plants  were  taste¬ 
fully  margined  by  Liliurn  speriosum  and  Maidenhair  Ferns,  with 
Palms  in  background. 

H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hutton  Park,  Brentwood  (gardener,  Mr. 
Holloway),  sent  a  grandly  grown  specimen  of  Davallia  fijiensis 
elegans,  for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  deservedly 
awarded. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  an  attractive 
collection  of  beautifully  decorative  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
evidencing  skilful  cultivation. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  sent  a  very  beautiful  con¬ 
tribution  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  Japanese  Anemones,  Tiger 
Lilies,  Montbretias,  etc.  Ivniphofias  made  a  bold  feature. 
Water  Lilies  were  also  well  shown  with  Aponogeton  distachyon, 
etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  sent  a  very  attractive 
collection  of  Gaillardias,  Lobelias  and  Pinks.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  worthily  bestowed  on  Pink  Florence,  a  free-flowering 
white,  purple  round  centre  petals. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Lligh  Holborn,  sent  their  fine 
strain  of  Empress  Petunias — a  good  single,  tastefully  arranged 
in  a  bed  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Sons,  -St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  sent  a 
small  but  pretty  batch  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  an  Award  of  Merit 
being  given  to  J.  B.  Riding— pale  orange,  with  a  tinge  of  salmon 
— a  fine  flower. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  sent  a  fine  lot 
of  herbaceous  Phloxes.  Sylphide,  Eden,  and  Tapis  Blanc  are 
good  whites.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  sent  some  good  Cactus  Dahlias. 
Good  were  Starlight,  rosy-white  ;  Vivid,  a  striking  scarlet. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  'Sons,  Crawley,  made  a  very  attractive 
display  of  single,  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias — Darkness  and 
lhe  Bride,  two  fine  singles. 

-r,  H\  'Shoesmith,  Woking,  sent  a  pretty  display  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  m  variety.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  W.  Hop¬ 
kins,  maroon  shade,  tinted  with  violet-purple. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  sent  a  good  collection  of 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  September  Gold  and  Cham¬ 
pion  are  fine  yellows. 


Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  contributed  a  beautiful  selection 
of  Ferns  and  Bouvardias. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  The  Nurseries,  Bath,  sent 
very  beautiful  double  and  single  Begonias — fine  strains.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.)  Double  Begonia  Argus,  a  glowing  -crimson-scarlet, 
was  given  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  sent  a  very  capital 
display  of  Snapdragons,  Phloxes,  Kniphofias,  China  Asters, 
Gladioli,  etc.  A  fine  mass  of  the  brilliant  Vallota  purpurea 
attracted  notice. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  sent  an  excellent 
group  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  well  flowered  in  small  pots. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester,  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
hardy  flowers—  Liliums,  Kniphofias,  Hemerocallis,  Gladioli, 
etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  made  a  fine  show 
of  Sunflowers,  Lilies,  Statias,  etc. 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  contributed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  the  meeting — a  grand  collection  of  Roses  in  bunches. 
Noticeable  amongst  many  others  were  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  W. 
A.  Richardson,  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot,  Maman  Cochet  in  its 
white  form,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  president  of  the  society,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  sent 
very  large  heads  of  flowers  of  the  brilliant  orange-red  Ixora  Duffi, 
to  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  deservedly  awarded. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  sent  Pompon  Dahlia  Edina,  a 
good  yellow,  neat  and  compact.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Weybridg-e  (F.  W.  Smith, 
gardener),  sent  Campanula  hybrida  Fergusoni,  bearing  large 
pale  blue  cup-shaped  flowers,  freely  produced.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Fruit  Committee. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  comprising  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Peaches,  bearing  heavy  crops. 

Mrs.  Brightwen,  The  Grove,  Stanmore  (J.  Odell,  gardener), 
sent  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  collection  of  ornamental 
Gourds.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Captain  A.  E.  Speer,  San :1  own  Lodge,  Esher,  also  contributed 
a  good  collection  of  Gourds.  (Bronze  Knightian  Medal.) 

Harry  J.  Veiteh,  Esq.,  East  Burnham  Park,  likewise  sent  an 
interesting  collection  of  Gourds. 

Air.  J.  B.  Col  will.  Si  hnouth,  sent  well-laden  fruiting  branches 
of  Raspberry,  Colwill's  Red  Diamond — fruits  above  medium  size, 
of  good  flavour  and  dark  red  in  colour.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Mr.  R.  Anker,  Napier  Road,  Kensington,  sent  an  ingenious 
contrivance  in  the  form  of  a  fruit  gatherer,  which  will  doubtless 
be  in  request. 

Air.  W.  Roupell,  Roupell  Park,  S.AV.,  sent  fine  fruits  of  Apple 
Bietingheimer.  (Cultural  Commendation.) 

Mr.  Pope,  The  Gardens,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  sent  a 
collection  of  Apples,  highly  coloured.  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  was 
in  fine  condition. 

Mr.  R.  Lye,  The  Gardens,  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury,  sent 
fine  examples  cf  Runner  Bean  Sydmonton  Exhibition.  (Cultural 
Commendation.) 

In  the  afternoon  Air.  J.  W.  Odell  delivered  an  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  “Gourds,”  the  fine  examples  exhibited 
serving  ?.s  practical  illustrations  to  his  remarks. 


MANCHESTER  DAHLIA  SHOW. 

September  9th  and  IOth. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  held  this  show 
in  the  large  show-house,  and  brought  together  many  fine  exhibits. 

Open  Classes  (for  Thirty-six  Blooms,  Show  or  Fancy).— Mr. 
John  Smellie,  Busby,  N.B.,  staged  the  premier  lot,  having  telling 
blooms  of  Crimson  King,  Aliss  Cannell,  Gracchus,  Duchess  of 
York,  Agnes,  Lord  Salisbury,  Airs.  Gladstone,  Penelope,  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Clara,  Virginale,  John  Walker,  Airs. 
Powell,  V  .  H.  Williams,  -etc.  Mr.  Thomas  Shawcross,  Stret¬ 
ford,  was  second,  and  Air.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  third. 

Twenty-four  Show  or  Fancy  (Distinct). — Air.  John  Smellie  and 
Air.  T.  Shawcross  upheld  their  position.  Air.  Henry  Brownhill 
taking  the  remaining  award. 

Twenty-four  Blooms,  Cactus  Varieties  (Distinct). — Air.  C. 
Burgess  led  t’  e  way  with  a  praiseworthy  lot,  including  Phinias, 
Airs.  Mawley,  F.  H.  Chapman,  J.  Burn,  Ajax,  H.  F.  Robertson, 
Jackson.  Ida,  Lyric,  Airs.  Clinton,  Manxman,  etc.  ;  second,  Air. 
J.  Smellie  ;  third,  Air.  H.  Brownhill. 

Twelve  Cactus  A7arieties  (Distinct). — Air.  James  Pilling  was 
well  ahead  in  strong  competition,  Messrs.  C.  Burgess  and  E. 
Cooper,  Plumbley,  following. 

The  best  display  of  Dahlia  blooms  arranged  for  effect  which 
was  awarded  the  Society’s  Silver  Aledal,  was  well  won  by  Air.  J. 
Robson  with  an  effective  display. 
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For  the  best  display  of  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  H.  D.  Goolden,  Mob- 
berley,  won  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  with  about  100  vases,  the 
best  being  Salopian,  Lottie  Eckford,  Miss  Wilmott,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Navy  Blue,  etc. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  also  set  up  a  good  display,  the 
blooms  being  tine  in  substance  and  colour,  Triumph,  America, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Gorgeous,  etc.,  being  noticeable. 

Amateurs  (Twelve  Show  or  Fancy  Varieties,  Distinct). — Mr. 
John  Barton,  gardener  to  James  Pilling,  Esq.,  Hyde,  led  the 
way,  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Ruabon,  and  Mr.  W.  Brick- 
nail,  Northenden. 

Six  Varieties  (Distinct). — The  prize-men  were:  Mr.  A.  Mais- 
land  (gardener  to  Herbert  Massey,  Esq.,  Didsbury),  Mr.  J.  Chad- 
field,  Brooklands,  and  Mr.  E.  Neild,  Cheshire. 

Six  Cactus  Varieties  (Distinct). — The  winners  were:  Messrs. 
C.  Burgess,  T.  Jones,  and  E.  Cooper. 

Three  Vases  (Six  Blooms  in  each). — Tire  winners  were  :  Messrs. 
T.  Jones,  H.  Massey,  and  G.  Weatherby. 

Basket  of  Dahlias. — The  following  secured  the  awards  :  Messrs. 
E.  Neild,  T.  Jones,  and  G.  Weatherby  (gardener  to  Ziba  A. 
Ward,  Esq.) 

Vase  of  Twelve  Dahlias. — The  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  T.  Jones, 
J.  Barton,  and  H.  Massey. 

Best  Display  of  Herbaceous  Cut  Flowers,  the  award  being  the 
Society’s  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Herbert  Massey  proved  successful. 

Gold  Medals. — Amongst  the  non-competitive  exhibits  Messrs. 
G.  Gibson  and.  Co.,  Bedale,  secured  the  highest  award  for  a 
grand  bank  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers  of  great  variety,  in  which 
were  Gaillardias,  Phloxes,  Gladiolus,  Pyrethrums,  Roses,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  T'ait,  Manchester,  also  secured 
the  coveted  award  for  a  large  collection  of  Potatos,  including 
Northern  Star,  Eldorado,  Conquest,  Dalmeny  Hero,  Derbyshire 
Success,  etc. 

Silver  Medals. — Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik,  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  King  Edward  VII.,  and  other  varieties. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  for  a  tastefully 
arranged  table  of  cut  Dahlias. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  a  collection  of  cut  Violas 
and  Pansies. 

Messrs.  Caudwell  and  Sons,  Knutsford,  for  a  good  display  of 
Roses,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  West  Didsbury.  Palms,  Ferns,  Violas, 
Geranium  Beauty,  well  flowered,  and  Heliotrope  Lord  Raglan  in 
good  form. 

Awards  or  Merit.— Mr.  FI.  D.  Goolden  for  Sweet  Pea  Black 
Knight,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce  for  Heliotrope  Lord  Raglan. 

The  Four  Oaks  Nursery  Co.  had  a  stand  of  their  varied  and 
useful  garden  implements. 

Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the  courteous  curator  and  secretary,  carried 
out  the  arrangements  in  his  usual  manner. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  H.S.  AUTUMN 

SHOW. 

This  important  show  was  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  on  the 
7th  and  8th  inst.  There  were  entries  exceeding  1,200  in  number, 
as  against  1,070  last  year,  the  increases  being  principally  in  cut 
flower’s  and  fruit.  The  striking  features  of  the  exhibition  were 
undoubtedly  the  profusion  of  well-formed  blooms  in  every 
description  of  cut  flowers.  Among  a  heavy  list  of  competitors, 
Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Speirs,  Houston  House, 
took  first  place  for  thirteen  varieties;  of  vegetables,  and  secured 
Messrs.  Austin  and  M‘  Aslan’s  challenge  cup.  with  as  fine  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  as  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  city.  Messrs. 
Austin  and  M'Aslan  have  again  a-  prominent  position  at  the  plat¬ 
form  for  what  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  Palms  and  Ferns, 
dotted  with  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  and  a  mixture  of  nice 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants-.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  by  the  board  of  judges  to  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries, 
Limited,  Hereford,  for  their  exhibit  of  150  baskets;  and  dishes  of 
Apples-,  Pears,  Plumsi,  a-nd  ornamental  Grapes.  Messrs-.  Dobbie 
and  Go.,  Rothesay,  showed  Pansies  and  Violets  of  numerous  new 
varieties;,  as  well  as  herbaceous  plants.  Among  other  florists 
who  had  special  tables  were  Messrs.  Smith  and  Simons-,  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  M e-ssrs-.  James  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  Michael 
Cuthbertson,  Rothesay ;  Meslsrs.  Banna-tyne  and-  Jackson, 
Hamilton  ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  HaWick  ;  and  Messrs.  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Wyllie,  Rutherglen.  A  First-class  Award  was  given 
for  seedling  Pentstemo-ns  to  Mr.  William  Gemmell ;  Awdrds  of 
Merit  to;  Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Aitchison  for  Lobelia,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  seedling  Carnations  ;  and  a  Certificate  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co-,  for  Pansies  and  Violas. 


We  can  only  spare  space  for  a  few  of  the  many  awards,  and 
select  the  following  :  — 

Open. 

Best  exhibit  of  fruit :  First,  M.  Campbell,  Limited,  Glasgow  • 
second,-  Thos,  Carlyle,  Maryhill. 

One  specimen  Palm  :  First,  John  Scott,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Howie,  Bearsden  ;  second,  Malcolm  Campbell,  Limited  :  third 
T.  Gilbert,  Millerston. 

Twelve  plants  for  table  decoration :  First,  M.  Campbell, 
Limited  ;  second,  Geo.  Waterston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mackie* 
Bearsden  ;  third,  Robert  Miller,  Alexandria. 

Twenty-four  spikes  o-f  Pentstemo-ns  :  First,  Jas,  Rowatt,  West 
Quarter ;  second,  Alex.  Forson,  Ruthe-rgleii  ;  third,  Arthur 
Brown,  Blantyre. 

Twenty-four  blooms  double  Dahlias:  First,  John  Smellie, 
Busby;  second,  Alex.  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay;  third,  John 
Sutherland,  Lenzie. 

Twenty-four  blooms  double  Dahlias :  First,  John  Smellie, 
Busby  ;  second,  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  High  Blantyre  ;  third! 
John  Allan,  Kippen. 

Twelve  sprays  Cactus  Dahlias:  First,  John  Smellie,  Busby; 
second,  M.  Campbell  and  Sons  ;  third,  John  Sutherland. 

Nine  seven-inch  jasper  vases  of  Pompon  Dahlias:  First,  John 
Smellie  ;  second,  Arthur  Brown,  Blantyre  ;  third,  Alex.  Lister 
and  Sons,  Rothesay. 

Twelve  seven-inch  jasper  vases  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  :  First,  John  Smellie  ;  second,  Arthur  Brown ;  third, 
Carnegie  and  Sons,  Ayr. 

Twelve  vases  or  glasses  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  Andrew  Hoggan, 
Busby  ;  second,  John  Coates  ;  third,  James  M‘Ara,  Crieff. 

Twelve  vases  Carnations  or  Picotees  :  First,  Thos.  M.  White- 
head1,  Selkirk  ;  second,  M.  Campbell  and  Son  ;  third,  Arthur 
'  Brown. 

Twenty-four  blooms  Roses :  1,  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee  ; 
second,  J.  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen  ;  third,  W.  and  R.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Dunfermline. 

Twenty-four  spikes  Gladioli :  Geo.  Mair  and  Son.  Prestwick. 

Twelve  sprays  Violas :  First,  Alex.  Ollar,  Campbeltown  ; 
second,  Robert  Paul,  Kil learn  ;  third,  Arthur  Bro-wn. 

Twenty-four  blooms  fancy  Pansies :  First,  John  Smellie  ; 
second,  Alex.  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay  ;  third,  Charles  Kay, 
Gargunnock. 

Three  floral  sprays  and  three  co>at  bouquets :  First,  John 
Bruce,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Anderson,  Kennishead  ;  second, 
James-  IV.  Dunlop,  Kilb-irnie. 

One  hand  bouquet  (not  shower)  :  First,  John  Bruce,  gardener 
to;  Mr.  W.  F.  Anderson,  Kennishead  ;  second,  James  W. 
Dunlop. 

One  hand  shower  bouquet  (white)  :  First-,  Joli-n  Williamson  ; 
second,  Alex.  M 'PI lie,  Cardross  ;  second,  Angus  M'Millan, 
Kirkintilloch. 

One  hand  shower  bouquet  (coloured)  :  First,  John  William¬ 
son  ;  second,  John  M'Kinno-n  ;  third,  Banna-tyne  and  Jackson, 
Hamilton. 

One  cross:  First,  John  M'Kinnon  ;  second,  James  Miller, 
Rutherglen  ;  third,  Malcolm  Campbell,  Limited. 

One  wreath:  First,  G.  M.  Campbell,  Helensburgh;  second, 
Malcoilm  Campbell,  Limited  ;  third,  Jaimes1  Miller,  Rutherglen. 

Onie  basket  cut  flowers,  and  foliage :  First,  James  Miller, 
Rutherglen  second,  Robert  Miller;  third,  William  Ferguson. 

Twenty-four  Toma-tos  :  First,  Peter  Dempster,  Kirkmuirhill  ; 
second,  James  Ramsay,  Carluke  ;  third,  T.  Summerhill  and 
Sons,  Shettleston. 

OPEN  TO  GARDENERS  AND  AMATEURS  ONLY. 

Fruit. 

Twelve  dishes  of  fruit :  First,  David  Murray,  gardener  to 
■  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  Mavbole ;  second,  Robert 
Greenlaw,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Younger,  Kilmun  ;  third,  Jas. 
Brown 

Six  dishes  of  fruit :  First,  John  Leslie,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Coats,  Perth  ;  second,  Jno.  Malcolm,  gardener  to  Mr.  .Jno. 
Christie,  Alexandria. 

Six  dishes  hardy  fruit :  First.  Jas.  Brown  :  second,  David 
Murray ;  third,  Geo.  Watson,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Longton, 
Renfrew. 

Four  bunches  Grapes  :  First,  Thos.  Lunt,  gardener  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Stirling,  Dunblane  ;  second,  John  Leslie  ;  third,  David 
Murray. 

Two  bunches  black  Hamburg  Grapes :  First,  Thos.  Lunt ; 
second,  David  Murray  ;  third,  Robt.  Glen. 

Two  bunches  white  Muscat  Grapes  :  First,  John  Finnie,  gar- 
denar  to  Mr.  A  R.  Brown,  Shandon  ;  second,  Jas.  Brown; 
third,  William  White,  gardener  to  Mi-s.  Clark,  Largs. 
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Two  bunches  black  Grapes:  First,  Thos.  Lunt ;  second, 
Robt.  Glen;  third,  Jno.  Leslie. 

Two  bunches  white  Grapes :  First,  Jno.  Leslie ;  second, 
Alex.  Campbell,  gardener  to  Colonel  R.  E.  Aitken,  Helens¬ 
burgh  ;  third,  Thos.  Lunt. 

One  bunch  Grapes,  finest  bloom  :  First,  David  Murray ; 
second,  Thos.  Lunt ;  third,  Robt.  Glen. 

Twenty-four  Apples  :  First,  Robt.  Laurie  ;  second,  David 
Murray  ;  third,  Peter  Kenyon,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jno.  Fergus, 
Largs. 

Six  Peaches :  First,  Jas.  Brown ;  second,  Jno.  Malcolm  ; 
third,  Alex.  Campbell. 

Six  Nectarines:  First,  Thos.  Lunt;  second,  Jno.  Leslie; 
third,  Robt.  Blair,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  Ayr. 

One  Melon :  First,  Robt.  Glen ;  second,  David  Murray ; 
third,  Jno.  Williamson. 

Twelve  Plums  :  First,  David  Murray  ;  second,  Geo.  Watson  ; 
third,  Robt.  Greenlaw,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Younger,  Kil- 
mun. 

Twelve  Pears:  First,  Robert  Laurie;  second,  David  Mur¬ 
ray  ;  third,  Robt.  Greenlaw. 

Six  Pears :  First,  Robt.  Laurie ;  second,  David  Murray ; 
third,  Robt.  Greenlaw. 

Twelve  baking  Apples :  First,  Robt,  Laurie  ;  second,  Robt. 
Blair;  third,  Robt,  Greenlaw. 

Twelve  dessert  Apples: :  First,  Robt.  Laurie  ;  second,  David 

Murray ;  third,  Chas.  Traill. 

Six  dessert  Apples  :  First,  Peter  Kenyon  ;  second,  David 
Murray;  third,  Robt.  Laurie. 

Vegetables. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (13  varieties)  :  First,  Jas.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Mi1.  A.  A.  Spiers,  Houston  ;  second,  Robt,  Glen. 

Six  heads  Celery:  First,  A.  Angus,  gardener  to  Lord  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  Dalzell,  Motherwell  ;  second,  Hugh  Kennedy,  gardener 
to  Rev.  A.  S.  Matheson,  Dumbarton  ;  third,  Robt.  Glen. 

Six  Leeks  :  First,  Robt,  Watson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jno.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Kilwinning;  second,  Jas.  Brown;  third,  Hugh  Kennedy. 

Six  Onions  :  First,  David  Murray  ;  second,  Robt.  Watson  ; 
third,  Jas.  Brown. 

One  bunch  Austin’s  “Eclipse”  Tomatos:  First,  Jas.  Muir, 
gardener  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Walker,  Troon  ;  second,  Wm.  Campbell, 
gardener  to  Miss  Heys,  Barrhead  ;  third,  Robt.  Paul. 

Twelve  Tomatos  :  First,  Robt.  Watson  ;  second,  Peter 
Dempster;  third,  Jas.  Muir. 

Two  Cucumbers:  First,  Jas.  B.  Brown;  second,  Angus 
M'Millan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alex.  Whitelaw,  Kirkintilloch  ; 
third,  R.  D.  Pollock,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Rupprecht,  Bridge 
of  Weir. 

Two  Cauliflowers  :  First,  Robert  Ballantyne,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Reid,  Biggar  ;  second,  Angus  M’Millan  ;  third,  Geo. 
Watson. 

Two  early  Cabbages  :  First,  Jas.  Leckie ;  second,  Geo.  H. 
Campbell  ;  third,  James  Orr,  gardener  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brown, 
Drymen. 

Two  red  Cabbages :  First,  James  Leckie ;  second,  Robert 
Watson  ;  third,  T.  Gilbert. 

Thirty-six  Potatos :  First,  James  Brown;  second,  Robert 
Ballantyne. 

Twelve  Potatos:  First,  James  Brown;  second,  Wm.  Millar; 
third,  Robert  Glen. 

Two  Savoys  :  First,  T.  Gilbert ;  second,  James  Lockie  ;  third, 
James  Orr. 

Six  Beet:  First,  George  Watson;  second,  James  Brown; 
third,  Robt.  Glen. 

Six  Carrots  ;  First,  John  Kennedy,  Millport ;  second,  James 
Brown  ;  third,  James  Frew. 

Six  Parsnips  :  First,  William  Findlay,  Galston ;  second, 
Robert  Glen  ;  third,  James  Brown. 

Six  Turnips:  First,  Jno,  Carruthers ;  second,  Robt.  M‘Lel- 
land,  Duncroyan,  by  Balloch ;  third,  W.  L.  Loudon,  Stone- 
house. 

Twelve  pods  Beans  :  First,  D.  M'Plierson  ;  second,  Robt. 
Miller ;  third,  Jas.  Orr. 

Twenty-four  pods  French  Beans :  First,  Geo.  Watson ; 
second,  Robt,  Glen  ;  third,  Robt.  Watson. 

Twenty-four  pods  Peas  :  First,  Jas.  Brown  ;  second,  Jas. 
Ritchie,  Denny ;  third,  Robt.  Glen. 

One  pot  Parsley:  First,  Robt.  Ballantyne;  second  Jas. 
Ramsay;  third,  Robt.  M'Lelland. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  I4th  and  I5th.  (By  Telegraph.) 

The  great  September  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was 
held,  as  usual,  in  the  Wavei’ley  Market,  Edinburgh,  and  as 
a  show  was  a  great  success.  There  were  1,890  entries,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,660  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  230.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  fruit  were  the  same  as  last  year,  but  Grapes  alone 
rose  from  123  to  143  entries.  Such  fruits  as  Melons,  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  rose  from  86  to  115.  The'  fine  year  for  hardy 
fruit  caused  a  rise  in  Apples  from  375  to  504  entries,  Pears 
from  57  to  132,  and  small  hardy  fruits  from  26  to  53.  The 
plants  were  not  so  well  represented  as  last  year,  the  entries 
dropping  from  171  to  167.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entries  for 
cut  flowers  mounted  up  from  286  to  310.  Vegetables  showed 
a  slight  falling  away,  the  entries  last  year  being  313,  and  only 
255  on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  fine  ex¬ 
hibits  of  vegetables,  as  there  always  are  at  this  show. 
Amateurs,  apart  from  professionals,  had  106  entH.es,  com¬ 
pared  with  118  last  year.  In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  the 
entries  were  the  same  as  last  year,  namely,  95. 

The  above  fluctuations  would  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
character  of  the  past  season.  For  instance,  the  Apples,  Pears, 
and  small  fruits  would  owe  their  increase  to  the  conditions 
being  favourable  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit  and  the  suitable 
conditions  for  bringing  it  to  maturity.  Bright  weather  would 
also  account  for  the  more  and  better  fiuit  under  glass,  thus 
encc.ura.ging  the  exhibitor’s  to  come  forward. 

The  success  of  the  show  was  also  largely  due  to  the  unremit¬ 
ting  exertions  of  the  secretary,  and  bis  courtesy  to  all  and 
sundry  in  connection  with  the  show.  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  of  Balcarres  Street,  as  usual,  set  up  the  extensive 
staging  required  for  this  show,  and  also  made  provision  for  the 
market  being  held  early  on  Thursday  morning,  by  shifting  a 
great  portion  of  the  staging  and  afterwards  returning  it  to 
its  original  position  before  thel  admission  of  the  public. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Wm.  Farquharson,  Comely  Bank  Nurseries,  Perth,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  border 
Carnations.  He  had  fine  bunches  of  Month  re  tias,  Phloxes, 
Lilium  tigrinum,  Helenium  autumnale  striatum,  and  similar 
subjects,  in  fresh  condition.  Gladioli  were  well  represented 
by  vases  of  mixed  varieties.  Border  Carnations  included  the 
Hon.  Adela  Hamilton,  a  pink  variety,  and  the  white  Duchess 
of  Rothesay. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  put  up  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  Sweet  Peas  for  this  season  of  the  year  from  a 
southern  district ;  very  fine  varieties  were  Scarlet  Gem,  Coc- 
cinea,  Salopian,  Triumph,  Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Grizel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Agnes  Johnston,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Lottie 
Eckford,  Lemon  Queen,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Little  Dorrit, 
America,  Aurora,  and  many  others.  These  were  all  gracefully 
set  up  in  tall  vases,  which  has  been  Mr.  Eckford’s  favourite 
plan  for  many  years  past.  Everyone  admitted  that  the  Sweet 
Peas  were  in  wonderfully  fine  form  for  September. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen, 
set  up  a  grand  bank  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  amongst  which 
we  noted  splendid  bunches  of  Mont-bretia  Fiery  Star,  M.  crocos- 
maeflora,  M.  Phare,  Lilium  speciosum,  Gladiolus  Mrs.  Becher, 
Gaillardias,  Phloxes,  .Agap  antbus  umbellatus,  Galtonia  candi- 
cans,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  many  other  things  now  in  season. 
These  were  arranged  in  a  sloping  bank,  and  showed  the  wealth 
of  tins  class  of  material  at  disposal  ;  bunches  of  white  Heather 
and  other  varieties  were  placed  along  the  front. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nursery,  Broughton 
Road,  Edinburgh,  had  a  fine  table  of  florists’  and  other  flowers 
set  up  in  groups  and  edged  with  Asparagus  and  Ferns.  Early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  included  the  white  Mrs.  Pitcher, 
Carnation  Fiery  Cross  and  other  border  varieties  were  well 
represented ;  _  also  Pentstemons,  Lilies,  Montbretias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  striped  French  Marigolds,  etc. 

Mr.  Alfred  Young,  the  Scotch  Hardy  Plant  Establishment, 
Elgin,  N.B.,  staged  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants-,  the 
centre  of  which  was  occupied  wiit-h  a  largo  collection  of  Gladioli 
amounting  to  something  like  200  spikes.  Against  the  her¬ 
baceous  plants  were  fine  bunches  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
grandiflorumi,  Helenium  autumnale-,  Sweet  Peas  in  variety,  Ever¬ 
lasting  Peas,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Phloxes,  Gal- 
toneia  oandieansi,  Lilium  tigrinum  s-plendens,  Kniphofias',  and 
many  others. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons-,  St.  Albans-,  staged  a  table  of 
new  plants  and  Orchids.  Amongst  the  latter  were  well-flowered 
pieces  of  Laeliocattleya,  bletchleyensis,  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley,  and  others.  The  finest  plant  on  the  table  was  a  well- 
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grown  specimen  of  Phoenix  Roebelinii.  Other  notable  things 
were  Helicon®  Edwardus  rex,  Alpinia  Sandra©,  and  Ficus 
pandurata.  Palms,  Ferns,  Asparagus,  and  fine-foliaiged 
Begonias  helped  to  make  up  an  interesting  table. 

Messrs;.  Alex.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay,  had  a  table  of 
Pansies,  and  Violas,  backed  upi  with  Dahlialsi,  and  including  some 
dishes  of  Tomatos  Lister’s  Prolific.  Fine  new  Violas  were  Miss 
Jeannie  Stirling,  Mrs.  G.  Macfadyen,  Miss  Jessie  Robertson, 
Wm.  Brown,  and  Mrs.  F.  Allerdyce.  New1  fancy  Pansies  were 
Mary  Fitzpatrick,  Jean  Robertson,  Mrs.  John  Lister,  Annie 
D.  Lister,  John  Gilliesi,  Lady  Roberts.,  and  Lord  Bute.  Older 
ones  of  this  race  wiere  Mrs.  David  Airdrie,  Archie  M.illoy,  Mrs. 
Tom  Howie,  John  Piicken,  A.  L.  Walker,  Nellie  Meikle,  Sam 
Craig,  and  Mrs.  D.  Wellburn. 

Mr.  Charles  Page,  Fernyside  Vineries,  Liberton,  had  a  table 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Sweet  Peas,  Tomatos,  and 
Cauliflowers.  Some  of  the  Tomatos  resembled  Peaches  in  form. 

Mr  Scarlett,  Edinburgh,  staged  a  collection  of  Potatos,  includ¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  one  root  of  the  Moneymaker  having  more  than 
100  tubers.  Other  new  varieties  were  Northern  Star,  Eldorado, 
The  Peacemaker,  Scottish  Queen,  Midlothian  Early,  and 

Heather  Blossom.  .  ,  , 

Messrs.  Wm.  Davie  and  Co.,  Haddington,  N.B.,  also  had  a 
table  of  Potatos,  including  fine  dishes  of  the  Factor,  Northern 
Star,  Eldorado,  Warrior  (one  of  their  own),  Sir  John  Llewellyn, 
Johnson? s  Diamond,  Evergood,  the  old  Scotch  Blue,  which  we 
thought  had  become  extinct,  and  many  others. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Glass,  Newington,  Edinburgh,  had  a  table 
of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  including  a  fine  lot  of  a 
bronzy  variety  named  Polly,  which  they  consider  the  finest  m 
commcrcG. 

The  Kind's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  had.  a  fine  table  of 
fruit,  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Crabs.  There 
were  fine  baskets  of  Apples  Warner’s  King,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Castle  Ecklinville,  seedling  Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess  oi 
Oldenburg,  and  dishes  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  James  Grieve 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Royal  Jubilee,  Erogmore  Prolific,  and 
Beitio-heimer  red.  Fine  Pears  were  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Beurre,  Hardy  Williams,  Bon  Chretien,  and  Marguerite 
M  aril  1  at.  Plums  were  represented  by  Cox  s  Emperor,  loads 

Seedling,  and  Victoria.  ,  -, 

Messrs  M.  Campbell  and  Son,  High  Blantyre,  Lanark,  staged 
a  collection  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias  and 
Border  Carnations,  together  with  some  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Fine  Carnations  were  the  Hon.  Adela  Hamilton  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
a  Picotee,  Mrs.  Collins  Wood,  Bathea  Campbell,  Peggy,  the  new 
seedling  Joan,  Primrose  League,  Jessie  Stephenson,  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  Goldfinch,  Salamander,  Duchess  of  Rothesay,  Oakley, 

and  Pink  Beauty.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Wm.  Angus,  Penicuik,  Scotland,  had  a  stand  of  ms  new 
Chrysanthemum:  maximum,  King  Edward  Seventh,  C.  M. 
Aumisii,  Laciniatum,  Robinsoni,  and  some  unnamed  seedlings. 
Fine  new  tree  Carnations  were  Enchantress  and  1  lorim. 

Messrs.  William  Colchester  and  Co.,  Ipswich,  had  a)  large 
stand  of  their  specialities:  finely  decorated  with  Roses,  Gladioli, 
Montbretias,  Lilies,  Carnations,  Hydrangeas,  and  other  flowers 
A  fine  new  market  Fern  was  Nephrolepis  Westoni,  crested  all 

along  the  tips  of  the  pinnae.  , 

Mr  John  Downie,  75  and  77,  Sh  and  wick  Place,  Edinburgh, 
stao-ed  a,  fine  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.,  including 
grand  bunches  of  Knipbofias,  Chrysanthemum  Maximum,  Mont¬ 
bretias  Echinops  ritro,  Eryngium  planum,  Belemums,  and 
many  others.  A  splendid  white  Carnation  was  'Duchess  of 
Rothesay,  Mrs.  Oliver  Fox,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Primrose  League, 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Mather.  He  also  had  some  of 

the  leading  varieties,  of  Roses  and  Cactus  Dahlias:. 

Messrs-.  Cun ningliaini  Fraser1  and  Co.  also'  had  a  table  of 
hardy  herbaceous,  plants,  including  Lilies,  Montbretias,  Stipa 
o- i o- a ntea,  and  other  subjects. 

DO  } 

Competitive  Exhibits. 

For  a  aroup  of  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  and  occupying 
a  circular  space  of  18  ft.  diameter  the  premier  award  was 
secured  bv  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes,  garde-ner  to  Sir  Duncan  Hay, 
Bart  Kingsmeadows,  Peebles,  with  a  bright  and  effective  dis¬ 
play  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Celosias,  Begonias,  Clerodendron 

fallax,  Scliizanthus,  etc.  _  , 

Mr  J  E  Davis,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Brayton, 
Cumberland  came  in  third  with  a  novel  arrangement.  There 
were  two  tables  of  dessert  fruit,  10  ft.  by  4J*  ft.  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  the  first  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby  who  had  115  points  for  fruit  and  23  points  for  decora¬ 
tion.  Grapes,  Pears,  Melons,  and  Figs  were  grand.  Mr. 


D.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower,  came 
second  with  107g  points  for  fruit  and  26  points  for  decoration. 

The  Scottisli  Challenge  Trophy  (value  50  guineas)  for  eight 
bunches  of  Grapes  was  also  won  by  Mi*.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  who 
had  grand  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court, 
Gros  Maroc,  and  Black  Hamburg.  The  second  prize  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen, 
with  grand  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alnwick  seedling, 
Alicante,  etc.  Mr.  Jas.  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Armi- 
stead,  Castle  Huntly,  was  a  good  third  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Crinkle  Gardens, 
Loftus.  This  class  excited  much  attention.  For  a  collection 
of  10  dishes  of  fruit,  confined  to  Scotland,  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  Thomson  Paton,  Esq., 
Norwood,  Alloa,  who  had  grand  Grapes,  Pears,  Nectarines,  and 
Pineapple.  Mr.  David  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  cf 
Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  was  a  good  second,  with  Grapes,  Peaches. 
Pineapple,  etc.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
Oxenford,  Dalkeith,  cam©  in  third.  For  twelve  dishes  of 
orchard-house  fruit  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  came  first  with  splendid 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Plums;  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay.  gar¬ 
dener  to-  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.,  Wrest  Park. 
Ampthill,  was  second.  Mr.  Jas.  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown,  was  awarded  the  pre¬ 
mier  place  for  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruit,  which  was  fine  ; 
this  class  was  confined  to  Scotland.  The  premier  award  for 
four  bunches  of  Grapes  was  secured  by  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  who  had 
grand  Appley  Towers  and  Gros  Maroc  ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Day  third.  For  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  again  led  the  way;  Mr.  YV.  J. 
Green  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  was  third.  Mr.  W. 
Harper,  gardener  to  J.  R.  S.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Tulliebelton 
House,  Perth,  secured  the  first  award  for  a  display  of  vege¬ 
tables,  showing  Leeks,  Potatos,  Onions,  Celery,  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  in  fine  form  ;  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  Thirlestane  Castle,  was  second. 

Othek  Exhibits. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  of  miscellaneous  subjects  served 
greatly  to  enhance  the  size  and  effect  of  the  show.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  area  in  the  market  requires  a  deal  of  filling  ;  never¬ 
theless,  all  the  available  space  was  very  fully  occupied. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Pinkhill,  Murrayfield,  had 
specially- arranged  exhibit  of  hardy  plants,  consisting  of 
Conifers,  Elaeagnus  Bamboos,  Japanese  Maples,  Lilies,  Per- 
nettyas,  Box,  Pines,  Olearia  Haastii,  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandi flora,  Rhodochiton  volubile,  Ivies,  Araucaria  inibricata, 
Heaths,  Euonymus  nanus,  and  various  other  things,  arranged 
in  an  elaborate  and  artistic  manner.  At1  one  end  some  ruins 
were  constructed  by  means  of  virgin  cork,  and  covered  with 
Ivies.  This  represented  the  gable  end  of  a  house.  At  the  other 
end  was  a  rock  garden,  with  a  rocky  stream  crossed  by  a  rustic 
bridge,  and  flanked  by  some  well-grown  Bamboos.  The  centre 
might  be  compared  to  a  tree-covered  hill,  with  Hydrangeas 
and  variegated  Elaeagnus  in  front,  while  the  top  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  spiry  Conifers,  such  as  Cupressus,  Thuyas,  Juni¬ 
pers,  and  Retinospora.  This  was  the  finest  and  most  novel 
group  we  have  seen  put  up  by  the  firm,  and  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  aquarium  or  west  end  of  the  market. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  set  up  a 
large  exhibit  of  plants  on  the  floor.  The  centre-piece  consisted 
of  a  high  conical  mound  capped  by  a  large  Palm.  Palms, 
Bamboos,  and  .Asparagus  plumosus,  brightened  with  Lilium 
Harrissii,  L.  auratum,  and  retarded  Lilac,  formed  the  body  of 
this  central  cone.  Around  this  at  the  four  angles  were  cork- 
covered  tables  filled  and  practically  hidden  with  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  forming  conical  figures  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
the  centra]  one.  Lilium  speciosum,  L.  tigrinum  Tvachtelium 
caeruleum,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  B.  Twinford  Hall,  and 
tuberous  Begonias  also  served  to  brighten  this  light  and  airy 
yet  large  group. 

Messrs.  Tlios.  Methven  and  Sons,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh, 
had  an  immense  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  in  the 
east  end  of  the  market,  the  features  of  which  were  Lilies  and 
Clematis  of  sorts.  The  central  conical  mass  was  built  up  of 
Lilium  auratum,  Clematis,  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  and  varie¬ 
gated  Negundo  around  Cocos  plumosa.  A  circle  at  either  end 
of  this  had  each  a  fine  plant  of  Roupala  corcovadensis  for  a 
centre.  At  each  of  the  four  extreme  corners  were  smaller 
circles,  with  the  spaces  sunk  or  concave  between  them  and 
the  larger  ones.  On  either  side  the  group  was  vandyked,  and 
had  a  large  group  of  Lilium  speciosum  within  the  outer  border. 
The  varieties  of  this  Lily  included  L.  e  album,  L.  s.  Kraetzeri, 
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L.  s.  roseum,  L.  s.  rubrum,  and  Crown  Princess,  a  beautiful 
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Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  Fain- 
burgh,  exliibited  a  large  rectangular  group  of  Hollies,  Conifers, 
Golden  Privet,  variegated  Box,  Veronica  Traversii,  Aucubas, 
etc.  The  large  Hollies  included  Golden  Queen,  Ilex  Hodginsn, 
I.  maderensis,  I.  nigra,  and  I.  Watereri.  They  had  a  fine 
plant  of  Abies  pungens  Roster’s  var.,  with  finely  glaucous 


Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a  large  oblong 
table,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which  was  Apple  trees 
orown  and  fruited  m  pots.  Very  finely  fruited  were  King  of 
Pippins,  James  Grieve  (specially  fine),  Stirling  Castle,  Gos- 
patrick,  Ribston  Pippin,  etc.  They  also  had  dishes  of  Apples 
all  round  the  outside,  and  orchard-house  fnut  at  one  end. 
The  trees  were  brightened  with  remarkably  well-coloured 
Amaranthus  tricolor  amabilis ;  also  grandly-flowered  plants 
of  Clerodendron  fallax,  and  Celosia  pyramidalis  plumosa.  A 
notable  feature  also  was  a  collection  of  seedling  Coleus  grown 
and  flowered  naturally,  without  pinching,  the  leaves  being 
varied  and  handsome. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  florists’  flowers.  Dahlias  occupied  150  square  feet,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  50  jars  pompons.  Queen  of  Whites  and  San  Toy  were 
the  finest.  Messrs.  Dobbie’s  new  ones  consisted  of  Bonella, 
Tommy  Laing,  two  fine  additions  toi  the  pompon  class.  They 
had  also  40  jars  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  done  up  with  foliage;  also- 
200  specimen  blooms  of  Cactus  and  double  Dahlias,  All  the 
1904  varieties  were  shown,  including  Lucifer,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Brousson,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  George  Gordon,  Premier, 
Lauretta,  Rainbow,  etc.  New  introductions  of  doubles  were 
A.  M.  Burjiie,  Standard,  Mariner,  and  Wm.  Sheldon,  the 
latter  being  the  finest  introduction  in  fancies  for  many  a  year. 
About  50  square  feet  were  filled  with  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  New  varieties  were  White  Masse,  Polly,  Rosy,  Mrs. 
Willis,  Mrs.  Squire,  Horace  Martin,  Market  White,  Robbie 
Burns,  Ralph  Curtis,  Mine.  Marie  Masse,  Goachers  Crimson, 
etc.  Single  Cactus  Dahlias  were  also  shown. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  florists’ 
flowers  in  the  cut  state.  Very  fine  were  the  Montbretias,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  L.  Purple  Emperor,  L. 
syphilitica,  a  large  collection  of  the  best  varieties  of  Phloxes, 
including  Tapis  Blanc,  Brongniart,  Aglae  Adamson,  Airs. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Burn,  Lady  Miller,,  John  Forbes,  etc.  Pentste- 
mons  to  the  extent  of  50  vases  of  all  the  newest  and  best  were 
shown.  He  also  had  30  dozen  Carnations,  making  150  or  more 
varieties  of  border  Carnations.  Of  Cactus  Dahlias  they  had  200 
blooms,  including  all  the  leading  new  varieties,  also  pompons. 
A  flue  new  double  white  Delphinium  was  Lord  Roberts.  A 
group  of  the  hardy  Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem  was  fine. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Sweet  Peas  from  Fairfield,  Aberdeen. 

Sweet  Peas  are  still  in  'grand  form  in  Scotland  notwith¬ 
standing  the.  frequent,  storms  of  rain  and  wind.  The  flowers 
arena  trifle  smaller  t  han  they  should  be  in.  July,  and  the  colours 
of  the  dark  varieties  are  a.  little  less,  intense,  otherwise  they 
are  fresh,  beautiful,  and  sweetly  scented.  The  stalks  with 
the  flowers  npasurei  on  an  average.  9  in.  in  length,  so  that  they 
are  very  serviceable,  for  out  flowers,  either  separately  or  cut 
with  leafy  stems. 

Mr.  A.  Grfgor,  gardener  to.  A.  0.  Gill,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Aber¬ 
deen,  sends  us  nine  bunches  of  as  many  varieties  from  his 
collection,  which  lie  limits  to  the.  best,  and  most  distinct* of  the 
named  varieties.  His  favourite  among  the  crimson  sorts  is 
King  Edward  VII.,  which  was  in  fine  form.  A  very  pleasing 
and  handsome  pink  variety  is  Lovely,  The  salmon-pink  blotch 
.on  the  standard  of  Lottie.  Hutchins  (the  rest  of  the  flower 
being  creamy  -  yellow  or  buff)  placets  this  amongst  '(lie  fancy 
varieties.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  striped  and  shaded 
with  rose,  on  a.  pink  ground,  and  is.  one.  of  the  best  of  its.  class, 
but  most  growers  and  exhibitors,  regard  America]  as.  the  best 
and  most  distinct,  being  striped  with  scarlet  on  a.  white  ground. 
The.  violet-purple  of  the.  Duke  of  Westminster  makes  a.  very 
dark  flower,  but  Othello,  or  Black  Ivni  ght  would  make  a  useful 
addition  to  the.  collection,  if  the  grower  does  not  already 
possess  some  representative  of  the  ma.roon  and  bronze  section. 


Dorothy  Eckford  is  the.  largest  and  best  of  the  white  varieties. 
Goocinea  is  the  best  or  only  iceris e-coloured  Sweet  Pea.  One 
■of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  tire,  orange  shades  is  Miss  Will- 
mo.tt,  which  is  almost  always  in  the  winning  stands  at  exhibi¬ 
tions,  even  when  limited  to.  a.  few  varieties.  The  best  of  the 
lavender  shades  is  still  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  the  rounded 
standard  of  which  scarcely  shows  any  trace  of  a.  notch.  If  not 
already  in  his  .collection,  we  should  not.  hesitate  to.  recommend 
thei  addition  of  Salopian  (crimson),  Scarlet  Gem  (scarlet), 
Countess  Spencer  (warm  rosy  pink),  Gorgeous,  or  the  new 
Henry  Eckford  (deep,  orange.),  Prima  Donna,  (soft  pink),  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  (deep,  primro-se),  Queen  Victoria  (soft 
primrose,  sometimes  tinted  faint  purple  on  the  standard), 
Othello,  (deep  maroon),  Countess  of  Cadogan  (blue  and  sky 
blue),  Navy  Blue,  (dark  blue,  with  purple  shaded  wings),  Prince 
Edward  of  York  (scarlet,  with  deep  rose  wings),  and  Little 
Dorrit  (rose  standards,  and  white  wings). 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The.  eighteenth  annual  dinner  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Holbein  Restaurant1  (Venetian  Chamber),  High  Holborn,  W.  C. , 
on  Wednesday,  October  12th,  at  6.30  p.m.  W.  A.  Bilney,  of 
Weybridge,  has  kindly  consented  to.  preside  on  this  occasion. 
The  committee,  hope  that  all  honorary  and  benefit  members  and 
their  friends,  who.  can  possibly  doi  iso.  will  endeavour  to  attend 
and  give  the  chairman  their  hearty  support,  and  help  to  make 

the  dinner  a.  thorough  success.,  as  in  pa.st  years. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural  Society.- — 
The  annual  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  will  be  held  at  the  Public  Hall  and  Saloon.  Ipswich, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nevember  8th  and  9th.  The  judges 
engaged  include  the  names  of  Messrs,  R.  Davidson  (Culford 
Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  J.  W.  Moorman  (Victoria 
Park,  London),  W.  Allan  (Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich),  and 
S.  T.  Wright  (Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Gardens, 
London).  Prize  lists  containing  full  particulars  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Archer,  13, 
Museum  Street,  Ipswich.  Entries  close  on  Friday,  November  4th. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held  last 
week  in  Edinburgh,  Mr-  J.  W.  M‘Hattie,  president,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  All*.  Gumming,  gardener, 
Grantully  Castle,  Perthshire,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Cut  Flowers  in  House  Decoration.”  He  pointed  out 
that  it.  was  comparatively  seldom  that  effective  use  was.  made 
of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes..  Frequently  a  mass  of 
greenery  and  blooms  was  used  without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  was 
best  to  have  only  one  set  of  flowers,  in  a  vase,  unless  the  vase 
was  a  large,  one.  The  display  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  sense  of  harmony  and  symmetry,  and  this  could  hardly 
be  done  if  many  varieties  of  flowers  were  indiscriminately  used 
at  one  time.  The  Japanese  bad  a  pretty  language  of  flowers 
which  might  be  imitated.  One  secret  of  floral  art  in  Japan  was 
to  arrange  the  flowers  according  to.  the  virtues  of  wliieh  they  were 
supposed  to*  be  the  symbols.  Aloreover,  the.  flowers  which  tradi 
tion  had  assigned  to  one  month  were  never  mingled  with  those 
of  another  month,  just  as  flowers  which  were,  emblems  of 
prosperity  and  joy  were  never  placed  in  the  same-  chamber  or 
bouquet  with  those  which  signified  sadness  or  misfortune.  In 
bedrooms  which  were  kept  close  at  night  it  was  advisable  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  flowers;  having  a  powerful  odour,  even  though  agree¬ 
able  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  Fresh  flowers,  in  rooms  were 
decidedly  beneficial,  and  promoted  alike  cheerfulness  and  health, 
especially  in  large  towns  ;  but  cane,  should  be.  taken  to  remove 
flowers  immediately  on  the  first  sign  of  decay.  The  town 
dweller,  who  must  perforce  buy  most  of  liis  flowers,  should  have 
some  knowledge  not.  only  of  the  lasting  qualities,  but  of  the 
stage  of  their  opening  when  bought.  Daffodils,  for  instance, 
opened  comparatively  small,  and  did  not  reach  their  full  develop¬ 
ment  for  nearly  a  Week  afterwards,  so  that  anyone,  who  bought 
nice  big  blooms  was  probably  getting  nice  old  ones.  Mr. 
Camming  proceeded  to.  give  a  number  of  practical  bints,  as  to 
tlie  proper  condition  and  time  of  day  for  cutting  flowers  for 
decoration,  the  method  of  arrangement,  and  the  best  means  of 
preservation.  The  commonest  mistake  was  to  use  too  many 
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flowers  with  large  and  heavy  blooms,  and  to  mix  them  without 
carefully  observing  whether  the  colours  blended  with  each 
other  and  with  their  surroundings.  Flowers  with  soft  succulent 
stems  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  vessel  with  those  having 
hard  stems,  and  the  water,  which  should  be  frequently  changed, 
could  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  charcoal 
in  the  vase.  Mr.  Cumming  emphasised  also  the  importance  of 
securing  suitable  and  appropriate  foliage,  and,  taking  the 
favourite  flowers  in  order  of  their  appearance  during  the  year, 
explained  the  most  effective  way  of  treating  them  to  secure  good 
results.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Gumming 
was  heartily  thanked  for  his  paper. 

*  *  * 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL  IMPROVE-  ' 
ment  Society.- — That  popular  and  most  useful  flower,  “  Nar¬ 
cissus,”  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  talk  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Greenwood,  of  “  The  Gardener,”  before  the  members  of  this 
society  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George 
Street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  September  6th.  Mr,  Green¬ 
wood,  in  a  concise  and  descriptive  manner,  treated  his 
subject  exhaustively,  advising  the  necessary  culture  of  this 
beautiful  harbinger  of  spring,  whereby  our  conservatory,  garden, 
lawn,  woodland,  dell,  and  the  sides  of  a  stream  may  be  em¬ 
bellished  with  attractiveness.  He  fully  explained  methods  of 
culture,  and  gave  excellent  advice,  which,  if  followed,  would  lead 
to  success.  A  healthy  discussion  followed  the  paper,  when 
many  questions  were  asked  the  lecturer.  On  the  Chairman  s 
proposal,  a  unanimous  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Greenwood  for  his  able  and  lucid  lecture.  Mr.  A.  Edwards, 
Ambleside  Gardens,  staged  a  good  collection  of  Apples,  receiving 
a  vote  of  thanks 


Dissolution  or  Partnership. — Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and 
Co1,  announce  that  they  liave  dissolved  partnership  by  mutual 
consent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Ashton  retiring  from  the  firm.  Business 
will  be  carried  on  as  heretofore  by  Mr.  H.  Stanley,  in  co-partner- 
sliip  witli  Mr.  H.  H assail,  and  they  will  collect  all  debts  due  by 
and  assets  due  to  the  old  partnership.  No  change  ini  the  title 
of  the  firm  will  be  made  until  October  1st  next,  when  it  will 
trade  under  the  style  of  Stanley  and  Co.  It.  is  to  be:  noted  that 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ashton  will  render  the  new  firm  the  benefits  of  his 
life-long  experience  in  a.  responsible  position. 

*  *  * 

With  reference  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
September  3rd  relating  to  a  large  Peach,  Mr.  J.  Pel  lend,  of  New¬ 
ton  Abbot,  writes  us  that  he  gathered  one  Peach,  Golden  Eagle, 
lib.  in  weight,  and  scores  over  12ozs.  in  weight  from  the  same 
tree.  Three  years  ago  he  gathered  a  Potato  weighting  lib.  lfozs. 
in  weight.  The  tree  cavers:  over  700  superficial  feet,  and  is 
fifteen  years  old.  He  adds  that  in  May  he  purchased  one  cut¬ 
ting  of  Eldorado.  Potato' ;  from,  that'  he  took  sixty  cuttings:,  and 
tliis  week  took  41bs.  of  Potato®  from  the  parent  plant. 

*  *  * 

Auchterarder  Gardeners. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Reid,  of  Auchterarder  House,  the  gardeners  of  Auchterarder 
neighbourhood  met  on  Thursday  last,  September  1st,  on  the  lawn 
to  see  Major  A.  T.  Reid’s  motor  lawn  mower  at  work.  The 
mower  being  one  of  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies’ 
(Ipswich)  is  a.  novelty  in  the  district,  and  created  an  interest 
amongst  gardeners.  The  company  assembled  at  four  p.m.  on 
the  lawn."  The  day  being  fine,  the  grass  was  in  good  order  for 
mowing,  the  motor  worked  well,  making  a  good  job,  gliding 
easily  over  the  ground.  Everyone  present  took  a.  turn  with  the 
mower.  The  great  ease  with  which  it  can  be  held  and  guided  is 
an  advantage,  and  it  can  be  worked  in  limited  spaces,  the  small 
space  required  for  turning  being  a  great  advance  on  any  pony 
mower.  The  different  parts  were  then  given  some  attention  and 
discussed.,  one  of  this  party  remarking  that  in  his  opinion  the 
power  could  be  utilised  for  other  than  grass  cutting,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  driving  of  a  small  saw.  This  over,  the  new  Rose 
garden  and  the  winter  garden  were  visited.  The  company  was 
entertained  to1  a  repast  in  the  form  of  high  tea  by  Mrs.  Reid, 
■who  graced  them  with  her  presence.  Tea  over,  the  kitchen 
gardens  and  fruit  and  plant  houses  were  visited,  the  company 


leaving  for  their  different  homes  at  seven  p.m.,  being  highly 
pleased  with  what  they  had  seen,  and  delighted  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  given  them,  at  Auchterarder  House.  The  following  were  pre¬ 
sent  :  Messrs.  Matthews  (gardeners  to  Lord  Rollo  and  Dunning, 
Dunerub  Park,  Dunning),  Lynch  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Haldane’ 
Auchterarder),  Collins  (gardener  to  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Orchill,  Blackford),  Anderson  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Johnstone 
Browne,  Kincardine  Castle,  Auchterarder),  Methven  (gardener 
to  Mrs.  McDonald,  Collcarn  Castle,  Auchterarder),  Nicholson 
(gardener  to  Greame  A.  Whitelaw,  Esq.,  Strathallan  Castle, 
Auchterarder),  Miller  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Drummond  Forbes, 
Millcarne,  Auchterarder),  Smith  (gardener  to  W.  L.  Young, 
Esq.,  Belvedere,  Auchterarder. — North. 

*  *  * 

Leaf-miner  in  Lilacs,  etc. — On  August  23rd,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  Mr.  Saunders  said  that 
the  leaves  of  the  common  Lilac,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holmes,  are 
attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  “  Lilac-moth  ”  (Gracillaria 
syringella).  The  caterpillars  had,  however,  all  left  the  leaves 
to  pupate.  The  Willow  leaves  also  shown  by  him  were  attacked 
by  a  small  beetle,  Pliratora  vitellinae  ;  arid  some  other  Willow 
leaves  by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  saw-flies  belonging  to  the  genus 
Nematus.  The  leaves  of  the  shoots  of  Black  Currant,  also  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Saunders,  are  covered  with  small  transparent 
blister-like  pustules,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  determine. 
On  examining  them  under  a  microscope,  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  insects,  mites,  or  fungi  in  them.  There  were  a  few  acari 
and  tlirips  on  the  leaves,  but  they  were  not  the  authors  of  tlie 
pustules,  nor  of  the  injury  to  the  leaves.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  the  pustules  may  be  of  bacterial  origin.  Cut  off  and  burn 
all  the  shoots  bearing  leaves  which  are  affected. 

*  *  * 

» 

Diseased  Potentillas. — On  August  23rd  Mr.  Saunders  re¬ 
ported  as  follows  on  some  specimens  submitted  to  him  by  the 
R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee  : — “The  diseased  blossoms  of  a 
Potentilla,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bowles  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
attacked  by  eelworms,  and  probably  by  the  species  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  ‘  Cauliflower  disease  ’  in  the  cultivated  Straw¬ 
berry  (Aphenlenchus  fragrariae),  a  disease  that  has  been  known 
to  ruin  nearly  half  the  crop  by  rendering  the  flowers  abortive.  I 
am  afraid  that  there  is  no  real  cure  for  this  infestation,  and 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  burn  the  affected  plants  and  the 
soil  round  their  roots.  If  the  plant  be  a  valuable  one,  it  might 
be  of  use  to  cut  away  all  the  parts  which  show  any  sign  of  being 
infested,  and  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  soil  round 
the  roots.  The  following  dressings  have  been  found  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  case  of  Clover  which  was  attacked  by  the  ‘  stem  eel- 
worm  ’  (Tylenchus  devastatrix) :  Three  parts  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  one  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  iron.” 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Dead  Aphides  on  Roses. 

Some  hybrid  Briers  here  were  badly  attacked  with  green  fly 
for  some  time  before  we  could  have  them  syringed  with  insecti¬ 
cide.  Many  dead  aphides  may  be  seen  sticking  to  the  leaves. 
They  are  pale  brown,  swollen,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  back  as 
though  hurst.  Would  this  have  been  caused  by  soap-suds  and 
tobacco  water,  or  by  tobacco  powder,  which  we  applied?  (F.  D.) 

The  dead  aphides  which  you  mention  as  sticking  to  the  leaves 
had  been  killed  by  natural  causes,  probably  before  you  made  auy 
attempt  to  clean  the  bushes.  Small  ichneumon  flies  frequently 
attack  aphides,  and,  puncturing  the  soft  skin  of  these  insects,  lay 
an  egg  in  each.  A  small  grub  is  soon  hatched  out,  which  lives  in 
the  aphis,  thus  ultimately  causing  its  death  and  resembling  the 
appearance  which  you  mention.  If  they  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  destroy  all  the  aphides  of  a  colony,  it  would  save  you 
some  trouble,  but  usually  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  aphides 
are  destroyed  in  this  way. 
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Propagating  Ailanthus. 

Is  there  any  way  of  increasing  Ailanthus  glandulo-sa  P  I  have 
never  seen  seeds  upon  it,  though  a  tree  here1  is  18ft.  to  20ft.  high. 

(D.  W,  R.)  1  .  . ,  , . 

Large  trees  do  sometimes  produce  good  seeds  m  considerable 
quantity,  especially  in  certain  seasons,  but  warm  years  are  more 
favourable  to  the  production  and  development  of  seeds  than 
cloudy  and  wet-  ones.  It  would  also  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  weather  at  the  time  the  trees  are  in  -bloom,  hut  we 
certainly  have  seen  fertile  seeds  produced  in  large  quantity. 
Possibly  some  of  the  leading  seedsmen  might  have  seeds  obtained 
from  abroad.  You  can,  however,  help  yourself  to  some  extent 
by  encouraging  the  development'  of  suckers  from  the  roots  of 
your  tree  and  lifting  these  when  roots  are  well  developed.  The 
best'  means  of  propagating  it,  however,  is  by  digging  up  some  of 
the  roots  of  the  tree  and  cutting  the  stronger  pieces  into  lengths 
of  a  few  inches.  Insert'  them  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  with  the 
stronger  ends  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  and  place  the  boxes  on 
the  hot  bed  of  a  propagating  pit  in  spring.  This  will  cause  the 
pieces  of  root  to  develop1  shoots  in  the  samei  ray  as  the  tree 
produces  suckers  in  the  open  ground  when  its  roots  have  been 
accidentally  cut  by  digging.  After  they  have  well  started  into 
growth,  they  can  be  gradually  hardened  and  placed  in  frames 
for  a  time  until  the  weather  becomes  suitable  for  planting  them 
in  nursery  lines  in  the  open  air. 

Destroying  Wasps’  Nests. 

We  employed  some  liquid  tar  to  destroy  a  wasp’s  nest,  pouring 
it  into  the  hole  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  but  it  was  not  very 
successful.  Could  you  mention  a  better  way  ?  Please-  say  also  if 
there  is  any  sure  and  safe  way  of  destroying  a  hanging  nest  of 
wasps.  (A.  J.  A.) 

There  is  a  very  effective  way  of  destroying  nests  in  the  ground 
by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  that  is  a  very  virulent 
poison  and  should  b©  used  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  have  any 
of  it  lying  about,  after  the-  operation.  The  plan  is  to  dissolve 
4  ozs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  4  pint  of  water,  then  get  a 
small  piece  of  linen  or  woollen  rag,  dip  this  into-  the  solution,  and 
lay  the  piece  across  the  opening  of  the  wasp’s  nest.  The  poison 
arising  from  this  will  very  quickly  act  upon  those  wasps-  which 
are  attempting  to-  come  into  the  nest,  and  also- upon  those  coining 
out  of  the  nest,  so-  that  the  whole  colony  will  he  very  quickly 
destroyed  by  this  means:.  A  second  dip  might  be  necessary  if 
the  colony  is  a  large  one,  but  after  the  destruction  of  it-  has  been 
effected  the  rag  employed  should  be  burned.  There  is  a  method 
of  destroying  hanging  wasps’  nests-  by  means  of  sulphur  which  has 
been  heated  until  it  b-oils,  when  pieces  of  cotton  rag  are  dipped 
into  it  so  as  to  be-  thoroughly  smeared.  One  or  two  of  these 
pieces  of  rag  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  colony,  and 
the  method  of  doing  it  is  to  fix  the  rag  on  the  end  of  a  long  stick, 
so  that  the  operator  can  stand  at  a  safe  distance.  Then  set  fire 
to  the  rag  which  has  been  dipped  in  the  sulphur  and  hold  it  under 
the  opening  of  the  hanging  nest,  which  will  quickly  stupefy  all 
the  wasps  in  it,  after  which  the  nest  may  be  cut  down  and 
destroyed. 

Tomato  Diseased. 

I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  a  diseased  Tomato.  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  inform  ana  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  paper  what  it  is-  called,  and  also  if  there  is  any 
remedy  for  it.  I  have  a  house  full  of  Tomato®,  and  some  of  them 
are  affected  with  this  disease  ;  some  plants  have  several  bad  ones 
on  them,  and  others  have  not  any.  It  seems  to  be  spreading. 
(Subscriber.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  was-  -attacked  with  the-  black  spot  of 
Tomatos  (Cladosporium  Lycopersici).  This  -disease  does-  not,  as 
a  rale,  spread  very  fast  unless  the  circumstances  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  its  development.  A  moist  atmosphere  favours  it 
by  enabling  the  fungus-  to  enter  by  the  decaying  remains:  of  the 
style.  You  should  remove  all1  the  diseased  fruits  at  once  and 
burn  them  to-  prevent  the  spore®  of  had  fruits  from  affecting 
healthy  ones.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  pick  off  the  fruits  and 
throw  them  down,  thinking  that  sufficient  to  end  the  trouble  ; 
but  you  should  burn  them.  At  the  same-  time  you  should  keep- 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  to  prevent  the  spores  from  ger¬ 
minating  on  the  decaying  flowers-  of  healthy  young  fruits.  The 
Black  Spot  of  Tomatos-  sometimes  grows  on  fruits  out  of  doors 
if  the  weather  is  warm  and  moist  to  give  the  fungus  a  start  ;  but 
the  disease  is  usually  most  troublesome  under  glass. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  R.)  1,  Malv-a-  mo-schata-  alba  ;  2,  Echino-ps-  Ritro  ;  3,  com¬ 
pletely  withered  up  and  without  flowers  ;  4,  Thuya  dolobrata  ; 


5,  Berbe-ris  vulgaris  ;  6,  Fagus  sylvatioa  purpurea  ;  7,  Apple 
Keswick  Codlin. — (M.D. )  1,  Lilium  tigrinu-m  ;  2,  Tritonia 

Pottsii  ;  3,  Phlox  paniculafa  var.  ;  4,  Yeroni-ca  longifolia  rosea. ; 
5,  Anemone  japonica  elegans ;  6,  Lathyrus  latifolius. — 

(W.  H.  D.)  1,  Euonymus  radicalism  variegata  ;  2,  Co-to-neaster 
Simonsii  ;  3,  Ribes-  alpinuni  ;  4,  Abies  nobilis  glauca. — 
(T.  .T.  W.)  1,  Davallia  platyphylla  ;  2,  Adiantum  macrop-hyllum  ; 
3,  Senecio  Petasites- ;  4,  Phyilanthus  pulc-her  ;  5,  Cassia  corym- 
bosa  ;  6,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni. 

Trade  Catalogue  Received. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Webb  and  Sons,  The-  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge. — Bulb  Catalogue  for  1904. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Carnations. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — List 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  33100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
ex  opted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
,  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot-. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.YY. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Nature  Study  at  Newport. 

A  second  vacation  course  for  teachers  was 
given  at  the'  Harper-Ada.ms  Agricultural 
College,  Newport,  commencing  -  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August  last.  The  Shropshire 
Education  Committee  give  assistance  to 


enable  teachers  to  attend  this  course.  The 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  P. 
Hedworth  Foulkeis,  B.Sc.,  the  principal.  He 
stated  that  discussions:  on  educational 
matters  during  the  past  year  had  hardly  been 
free  from  reference  to  the  subject  of  nature 
study.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  subject 
had1  made  much  more  rapid  progress  in 
America  than  here,  judging  by  the  list  of 
books  that  have  come  from  the  pens  of 
American  writers.  These  books  are:  very 
fully  illustrated— maore  so,  in  fact,  than  those 
of  their  English  contemporaries.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion]  that  was  held  in  Manchester  two  or 
three  years  ago  formed  a,  most  useful  object- 
lesson  to  English  teachers,  as  the  exhibition 
was  largely  made  up  of  exhibits  from 
America.,  showing  the  results  of  the  teaching 
there.  He  also,  referred  to  the  Nature  Study 
Exhibition  that  was  held  at  Regent’s:  Park, 
London.,  in  1902,  and  again  in  June  this  year. 
The  object  of  nature  study,  he  said,  was  not 
to  teach  various  sciences  built,  up  on  the 
different  subjects,  but  to  train,  the  child  or 
student  to  observe  and1  reason.  The  whole 
object  of  it  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
observation  and  reasoning  gradually  upon 
the  phenomena  coming  under'  observation. 
A  common  mistake  was  to  teach  a  child  to 
pull  flowers  to  pieces  and  learn  the  botanical 
names  of  the  different  parts.  These,  techni¬ 
calities,  he  thought.,  were  likely  to  arouse 
antipathy  in  the  child’s  mind,  rather  than 
create  an  interest:  in.  the  things:  seen,.  One 
of  the  American  writers  had  divided  his  sub- 
jeot  into  three  headings  :  (1)  Perception. ; 
(2)  imagination  ;  (3)  sensibility.  He  also 
summarised  the  report  of  the  Nature  Study 
Exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  London : 
(1)  To  cultivate  the  powers  of  cultivation  and 
expression  ;  (2)  to-  train  pupils  to  observe  and 
love  the  forms  in  nature  around  them ;  (3) 
the  fostering  of  the  child’s  own  observation  ; 
(4)  to  illustrate  the  life-history  of  plants  and 
animals  coming  under  notice ;  (5)  to.  make 
the  outrobdoior  recreation  strictly  voluntary  ; 
(6)  and  a.s  the  mental  faculty  of  the  young 
has  no  place  for  abstractions,  their  reasoning 
can  best,  be  developed  on  what  they  can  see 
and  handle. 

Plants  for  Identification. 

Dr.  William  Whitman  Bailey,  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A., 
has  an  article  in,  the  “  American  Botanist  ’’ 
on  collecting  plants  for  identification.  He 
relates  his  experience  of  those  who  send  him 
plants  for  identification,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  has  some  correisipondents  who. 
have  a.  hazy  notion  as  to  what  portion  of  a 
plant,  or  what  amount  of  it,  should  be  sent 
tot  enable  a.  botanist  to.  determinei  what  it 
is.  He  speaks  of  receiving  mere  snips  of 
inflorescence  without  leaves,  roots:,  or  fruit, 
and  often  merely  in  the  bud  state.  In  some 
instances  the  senders  forcibly  wipe  off  the 
sort  of  Ferns  in,  the  innocent  belief  that  the 
Ferns  are  badly  diseased.  Now  any  part  of 


a  plant,  may  be:  necessary  for  identification 
if  it  does  not  happen  to  be  familiar  to  the 
eyei,  or  the,  memoiy  of  the  botanist  who  re¬ 
ceives:  it,  but  there  are  plants  which  lie  may 
never  have:  seen  ait,  all  or  of  which  he  may 
have  but:  a.  hazy  recollection.  In  such  in¬ 
stances  it:  would  be  necessary  to  send  at 
least  perfect,  flowers;  and  leaves,  not  to  say 
(Bier  parts,  of  the  plant,  otherwise  it  is  im¬ 
possible:  to  ascertain  what  it,  is  for  lack  of 
material  or  evidence  which  botanical  char¬ 
acters  are  necessary  to:  solve.  In  some  cases 
two:  or  more  species  may  be  so  closely  allied 
that  certain  parts  are  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  determine  which  one  has  been 
sent.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  the  un¬ 
initiated  to,  understand  that,  all  these  minute 
particulars  are  necessary.  We  may  sa,y, 
also,  that  Dr.  Bailey  is  speaking  of  specimens 
for  the:  University  Herbarium,  if  said  species 
happen  to  he  Lacking.  The:  editor  of  the 
“  American  Botanist:  ”  recalls  a,  young  lady 
who.  attended  tliei  botany  classes  and  affirmed 
that  the  scholars'  could  identify  any  plant 
from  a  piece  of  the  leaf.  Wei  are  afraid, 
however,  that,  even  in  this  extreme  case  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult,  to  foil  every 
scholar  in  the  claisis  to  identify  any  large 
number  of  any  given  flora,  even  if  a  whole 
leaf  were  sent.  Some  plants  may  bear  half-a- 
dozen  different:  kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same 
-tree  or  branch,  so  that  one  single  leaf  might 
be  perfectly  inadequate  to  identify  the 
species.  There  are  some  plants — whole, 
orders  in  fact — of  which  it  is  necessary  to, 
obtain  fully  developed  fruit  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  These 
would  include  Crucifers,  as,  well  a,s.  Umbelli- 
fers,  the  Cabbage,  and  the  Carrot  family 
respectively.  It,  would  he  well  for  senders 
of  plants  for  identification  to  send  fairly 
representative  .specimens  of  at,  least  flowers 
and  Leaves,  and  to:  send  these  packed  in 
slightly  damped  moss,  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling  beyond  recognition,  in  case  there 
.should  beany  delay  in  reaching  their  destina¬ 
tion  by  post, 

A  Fine  Bouquet  of  Carnations. 

At  the.  Edinburgh  flower  show  on  the  14th 
inst,  the  opening  ceremony  was  pieformed 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow.  After 
the  ceremony  she  was  presented  with  a 
bouquet,  of  the  highly  -  popular  Carnation, 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  which  was  made  up  by 
iMesisrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Carnations  were  in  splendid  order,  the 
rosy-pink  flowers  being  fresh  and  sweet,  even 
in,  the  second  week  of  Sept, ember,  a.s  grown 
in  the  open  air.  The,  bouquet  was  much 
prized  by  the  Marchioness,  not  only  for  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  its;  neat  and  band- 
some  construction.  We  understand  that 
Mi-.  John  Douglas,  one  of  the  employees  of 
the  firm,  had  the  making  of  this  beautiful 
bouquet,  thus  showing  that  he  is  an  adept 
at  the  making  up  of  flowers  in  a,  pleasing 
and  attractive  way. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peach  Houses.—  The  earliest  forced  trees  should  have  their 
wood  well  ripened  by  mow  if  intended  to  he  closed  early  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  will  be  fast  losing  their  leaves',  whetm 
the  use  cf  the  syringe  may  be  discontinued.  Should  any  of 
the  trees  require  root-pruning,  the  work  must  be  done  forth¬ 
with  by  opening  out  a,  trench  1  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  from  the 
trunk,  and  the  mass  of  soil  gradually  reduced  with  the  garden 
fork  and  shovelled  out,  preserving  all  fibrous  roots',  but  cutting 
back  strong  fibreles®  root's:  with  a  sharp  knife,  giving  an  upward 
cut.  Search  well  under  the  main,  ball  of  soil,  asi  it  is  often 
here  the  mischief  is  done  by  a  root,  going  almost  straight  into 
the  subsoil ;  this  should  be  out.  hard  back,  and  when  returning 
the  soil  after  'scattering  a  few  shovelfuls  of  wood  ashes  and 
lime  over  it,  work  it-  well  underneath  the  ball  and  make  it 
quite  firm,  laying  out  all  roots  evenly  and  with  a  tendency  to 
come  upward  rather  than  downward.  Unless'  the  soil  is-  on 
the  dry  side.,  do  not  afford  water  for  a  week  or  more,  but 
lightly  syringe  the  foliage  a  few  times  during  bright  days. 
Succession,  house®  and  the  latest  varieties  of  fruit  will  now  be 
cleared,  so  may  have  all  useless  wood  removed  as  advised  for 
the  early  house  some  three  months  agO',  and  even  here  any 
root-pruning  may  now  he  undertaken,  or  young,  unfruitful 
trees  transplanted,  which  is  the  only  way  to  cause  them  to 
fruit.  Give  abundance  of  ventilation,  to  trees  which  do  not 
require  any  interference  with  the  root.,  and  see  that  the  borders 
are  kept  moderately  moist  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Pot  Strawberries.  —  Remove  all  runners,  also  weeds,  as.  soon 
as  such  can  be  seen,  and  if  crowded  any  way  thin,  out  the  plants 
so  that,  sun  and  air  can,  freely  play  among  or  between  them. 
Examine  them  twice  daily  when  bright,  and  afford  weak 
manurial  waterings  if  the  plants  show  any  signs  of  weakness, 
or  where  worms  have  made  ingress  to  the  pots  put  a  little 
fresh  lime  into  the  water,  which  will  be  the  means  of  driving 
them  out  quickly. 

Pines.  —  Give  ripening  fruit  every  gleam  of  sunshine,  and 
now  the  days  are  shortening  use  great  care  in  applying  water 
to  those  whose  fruits  are  swelling,  likewise-  reduce  the  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  especially  between  the  plants,  in 
case  too-  much,  water  finds:  its-  way  down  to  the  root-s.  En¬ 
deavour  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70  deg.,  giving  a 
little  air  at,  80  deg.,  and  closing  soon  after  2  p.m.,  well  syring¬ 
ing  the  walls  and  walks.  Plants  for  yielding  fruits  next  May 
and  June  ought  now  to-  he  resting,  veiy  little  root-  watering 
being  required  between  now  and  the  middle  of  January  next, 
neither  should  the  temperature  by  day  or  night  be  high,  or 
excitement  may  cause  them  to  show  fruit.,  which  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  Queen  variety.  A  night  temperature  of 
65  deg.  will  be  safest  for  the  present,  advancing  10  deg.  with 
sun  heat  and  full  ventilation  on  warm  mild  days,  guarding 
against  cutting  winds.  Young  stock  and  recently  put  in 
suckers  require  to  be-  near  the  glass  roof  to-  prevent  the-  foliage 
getting  spindly  or  weak. 

Figs.  — Ripe  fruits  from  under  glass  will  be  getting  scarce 
now,  although  I  have  had  a,  very  fair  sample  during  early 
October  from  unheated  houses,  this  being  their  second  crop. 
The  latest  trees,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  cleared,  should  have 
a  few  good  washings  from  the  garden  engine  to  cleanse  the 
foliage,  and  the  ventilators  placed  wide  open  day  and  night 
with  a  view  of  assisting  to  ripen,  the  wood.  On  the  early- 
forced  trees  the  leaves  will  be  changing  to  autumn  colour. 
These,  too-,  require  full  exposure  for  some  weeks'  vet,  so  as 
to  prepare  the  trees  for  a  stand  being  made  in  November. 
Should  there  be  anv  extension  of  borders  in  contemplation,  the 
necessary  soil  should  be  got-  in  readiness.  Good  maiden  loam, 
inclined  to  be  fibrous,  is  the  best  staple,  mixing  with  this  wood 


ashes',  soot,  and  a  little  bone  meal,  but  avoid  a  strong  soil,  or 
rank  growth  will  be  the  result.  The  compost  should  be  fairlv 
dry  when  put  in ,  then  it  can  be  made  firm,  which  favour’s 
short-jointed  wood.  Borders  need  not  exceed'  2  ft.  in  depth, 
well  drained,  with  a  concrete  bottom. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Housing  Plants. —  It  is  no  longer  safe  or  advisable  to  leave 
greenhouse  plant®  out  of  doors,  for  apart  from  the  danger  of 
frosts  occurring,  wei  usually  experience  heavy,  cold  rains  from 
now  onwards,  which  would  make  the  soil  too  wet,  thus  chilling 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  'structures  the  various  plants  are 
to  occupy  for  the  winter  should  be'  thoroughly  cleansed  at 
this  time,  using  plenty  of  hot  soapy  water,  and  well  brushing 
it,  into-  all  crevices'  wherein  insects  and  their  eggs  may  be  lurk¬ 
ing.  Another  important  operation  is,  to  well  examine  the 
drainage  of  those  plants  that  -have  been  standing  out  all 
summer  to  ensure  free  passage  of  superfiuous  water.  The 
outsides-  of  all  pots1  should  be  washed,  and  weed's  and  moss  re¬ 
moved  from  the  surface  soil  with  an  old  blunt  label.  In  some 
instances  it  will  be  found  that-  -the  roots  are  laid  bare ;  such 
plants  should  be  a-t  once  top-dressed  with  soil  suited  to-  their 
respective  requirements.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  plants,  and 
for  the  first  few  weeks  admit-  abundance  of  air,  and  maintain 
a,  certain,  amount  of  humidity  about-  them  in  order  that  the 
change  from  the  open;  to-  under  glass  may  not  be  too-  sudden. 

'  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  hard- wooded  plants, 
which  I  have  noted’  frequently  shed  a,  number  of  leaves,  or 
they  become  yellow  soon  after  housing.  I  am  convinced  that 
much  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  change,  and  that 
it  may  be  prevented  by  giving  due  consideration  at,  this  time 
to  the  condition®  prevailing  in  their  native  habitats.  If  not 
already  done,  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  completing 
the  housing  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Epaoris,  Acacia®,  Erica®,  Richa-r- 
dia-si,  Salvias-,  So-lamims,  and  Chrysanthemums. 

Plants  in  Frames. — Such  subjects  a®  Cyclamen,  persicum, 
Primulas1,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Mignonette,  Lachenalias, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  the  like  that  are  still  growing  in  cold 
frames  will  now  need  removing  to  a  light  position  in  the  cool 
greenhouse,  such  as  the  front,  stages1  or  shelves  near  the  roof- 
glass,  after  being  duly  cleaned  and  otherwise  put,  in  proper 
order.  All  the  above-named  plants  resent  a  close,  stagnant 
atmosphere,  or  one  charged  with  firoh  eat ;  only  sufficient  of 
the  latter  should  be  applied  to  ward  off  sharp  frosts,  or  to 
dispel  damp.  Another  important  matted'1  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that,  they  are  now  in  full  activity,  and  judicious 
applications  of  approved  manure  should  be  maintained  for 
some  time  to  come,  o-r  they  will  receive  such  a  check  that  will 
prove  irreparable. 

Potting.  — Many  gardeners  of  the  present  dav  turn  numbers 
of  greenhouse  plants  out-  of  their  pots  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  into  good  ground  in  the  open  to1  make  their  growth, 
and  the  system  lias  much  to  recommend  it,  as  many  of  them 
make  better  growth  than  they  would  in,  pots-,  and  the  work 
of  watering  so  frequently  is  obviated. 

Among  plant®  for  winter  effect  that  do  well  under  this 
system,  mention,  may  he  made  of  Sol  an  uni ,  Capsicasbrum, 
Ri-chardias-,  Salvias,  Deutzia  gracilis:,  and  others.  Any  of  these 
still  remaining  in  their  summer  quarters  should  he  potted  up 
at  onice,  taking  care  to  well  water  the  day  before  lifting,  in 
order  that  a.  good  ball  of  soil  may  adhere  to  them  that  but- 
little  check  result.  Use  -clean  po-ts,  well  drained,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  old  potting  soil  -and  l-oam.  Avoid  over-potting,  and 
keep-  the  plants  syringed  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine-  for 
a,  week  or  two  after  being  potted,  when  -the  same  treatment 
advised  for  other  greenhouse  plants  during  winter  should  be 
'■--orded. 

^•Chrysanthemums —  Although  these  will  withstand  a  degree 
if  or  two  of  frost  without  iniu-ry,  yet-  all  of  them  should  now  be 
-■  housed,  fo-r  even  should  the  weather  remain  open  for  a-  time. 
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the  conditions  that  they  so  much  enjoy  at  this  time,  viz.,  cool, 
dewy  nights1  with  warmth  from  the  sun  during  the  clay,  may 
be  easily  maintained]  when  placed  in  glass  structures,  and  ono 
lias  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  are  safe  in  the  event  of 
very  sharp'  frosts,  which  may  occur  nightly  at  any  time. 

K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Beautiful  and  Rare  Japanese  Shrubs.  —  Among  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  trees  and  shrubs  suitable'  for  planting  in  English  gardens 
there  are  probably  none  more  worthy  of  inclusion  than  those 
■which  we  have  received  from  Japan,  though  many  of  them 
arc  extremely  rare  and  but  little  known  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  collecting  them  until  recently. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  which  have'  been  cultivated  in 
these  islands  for  several  years,  and  havei  therefore  proved  their 
hardiness,  and  tan  be  recommended  for  general  planting. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  very  large  number  have  been 
collected  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch,  which  are  being  grown 
and  tested  by  them,  and  though  many  of  them  are  not  yet 
offered  to  the  public,  one  would  do  well  to  note  the  cut  branches 
and  dried  specimens  which  they  occasionally  exhibit,  for  we 
shall  in  the  near  future  undoubtedly  be  able  to  obtain  many 
very  beautiful  additions.  Considering  the  very  different 
climate  in  which  some  grow  in  their  native  habitat,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  will  succeed  so  well  on  a  cold  clay  soil  and 
exposed  position  such  as  we  have  here,  but  that  they  will  is 
proved  by  the  dimensions  some  have  attained. 

I  have  before  mentioned  several  of  the  varieties  of  Acer 
Dalmatian  and  japonioum,  and  had  Japan  contributed  nothing 
but  these  we  could  have  been  well  satisfied,  for  no  shrubs  have 
more  beautiful  leaf  colouring,  or  are  more  variable  in  form, 
and  several  are  unsurpassed  for  the  beauty  of  their  autumn 
tints.  Among  other  species,  however,  are  A.  carpinifolium, 
A.  diabolicum,  and  A.  rufinerve. 

A.  carpinifolium,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  over  T  ft., 
and  i  ft',  through  with  us,  is  a  singularly  distinct  shrub,  and 
at  first,  sight  appears  to  be  a  Hornbeam,  so.  similar  is.  the 
foliage..  A.  diabolicum  is  very  pleasing,  owing  to  the  distinct 
colour  and  beautifully  formed  leaves.  This  is.  a  compact  - 
grower  and  now  about.  5  ft.  high.  A.  rufinervei  is  a  more 
spreading  bush,  and  the  variety  albo-limbatum  is  conspicuously 
marked  with  white  or  creamy  variegation. 

Of  the  several  fine  Dogwoods  from  Japan,  Cornnsi  brachypoda. 
is  the  best,  and  will  undoubtedly  make  a  fine  tree  in  this 
country.  The  branches,  which  are,  arranged  hi:  tiers,  form  a 
handsome  head,  and  it  grows  very  freely ;  in  fact,  quite  as  well 
as  the-  American  C.  florida.  Of  this  species  there  is  a  veiy  fine 
variety,  C.  brachypoda  variegata,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  shrubs  in  existence.  There  is  more  white  colouring- 
than,  green  in  the  foliage,  and  the.  branches  are  a  distinct  red 
colo-ur.  Whether  C.  macrophylla.  is  synonymous  or  not  with 
0.  brachypoda  remains:  to  be  proved ;  at  all  events,  the  two 
resemble  each  other  very  closely.  With  C.  Ivons  a.  we  have 
not  succeeded  quite  so  well  as  the,  other  Cornels,  this  district 
being,  in  all  probability,  too  cold,  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  coamtiy  it.  forms  a  very  handsome  small  tree.  Cleroden- 
dron  trichotomum  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  flowering 
shrubs,  and  when  well  established  it  makes  a  very  large  and 
effective  bush.  It  is  specially  valuable  on  account  of  its  late¬ 
ness  in  flowering,  this  being  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  dark 
green,  tropical-looking  foliage  and  numerous  red  and  white 
flowers  make  it.  one  of  our  best  specimens.  It  is  impatient  of 
removal,  but  is  easily  propagated  by  the  root  suckers. 

Another  remarkably  fine  shrub  is  Cercidiphvllum  japonicum, 
which  grows  freely  here,  and  has  now  reached  a,  height,  of  8  ft. 
to  9  ft.  Of  this  shrub  there  appear  to  be  two,  forms,  the 
one  having  very  beautiful  deep  red  foliage  in  spring,  and  the 
other  is  hardly  coloured  at  all.  One  form  also  is,  a,  quick 
grower  and  makes  a  somewhat,  upright,  close-growing  tree  ; 
this  is  the  red-leaved  form  ;  while  the  other  is.  much  slower, 
with  very  little  spring  colouring,  and  seems  inclined  to  make 
a  low,  spreading  bush. 


From  this  country,  so  rich  in  trees,  and  shrubs',  there  are  two 
line  Birches,  the  one  being  Betula  Ermannii,  which  makes  a 
well-formed  specimen  with  pale  green  foliage.  The  other,  B. 
maximo.wiczii,  is  quite  distinct  and  by  far  the.  best  Birch 
with  which  I  am,  acquainted.  The  foliage’ is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  species,  and  a  rich  dark  green  in,  colour,  while  the 
bark  is  a  pleasing  contrast,  being  orange,  and  quite  smooth. 
Carpinus  cordata  is  the  best  of  the  Hornbeams',  having  large, 
beautifully  formed  leaves',  but  our  plant,  has  not  yet  borne  any 
catkins. 

Staehyurus.  praecox  does  not  flower  in  a,  young  state,  and 
though  it  loses  its  foliage  here  ini  the  winter,  it  is  worth  grow¬ 
ing  fmr  the  beauty  of  this  alone. 

A  very  ornamental  shrub  seldom  seen  is  Daplmiphyllum, 
glauceiscans,  with  large,  glaucous  foliage ;  and  another  quite 
rare  hr  English  gardens  is  Disanthusi  cercidifolia,  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  its  autumn  tints.  It  succeeds 
well  here,  and  in.  some  respects  resemble®  Cercidiphyllum 
japonioum.  Very  distinct  in  habit,  leafage  and  habit  are  the 
Linderas,  though  they  have.  not.  flowered  with  us. 

Several  of  the  Japanese  Magnolias,  fairly  well  known,  and 
all  very  beautiful,  are  stellata  and  its  pink  variety,  parviflora 
and  Watsonii.  There  are  many  others,  but  space,  will  not 
allow  mention  of  them ;  I  shall,  however,  hope  to.  refer  to  the 
trees  and  shrubsi  of  Japan  again.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree1. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri;.  -Although  one  of  the  oldest 
species  in,  cultivation,  it  is  by  no  means  plentiful  in  collections. 
It,  is  a  plant  that  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  amateurs. 
It  possesses  a  robust,  and  vigorous  constitution:,  and  will  be 
found  to  grow  admirably  under  tlie  same  conditions  as  that 
adapted  for  the  Odontoglossum  crisp, um  and  its  allied  genera. 
It  produces  its  flowers  during  the  late  summer  months  at  a 
season'  when  very  few  other  Odontoglots  are  blooming,  and  it 
makes  a.  useful  and  attractive  plant,  and  the  flowers  lart  some 
time  in  perfection.  This  species  does  not  require  to  be  re¬ 
potted  oftener  than  is  really  necessary,  so  that,  when  repotting 
is  done  the  potting]  compost  should  have  due  consideration,  and 
only  material  of  good  quality  should  be  used,  such  as  may  be 
likely  to,  keep  in  good  condition,  for  at  least  two.  seasons. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  the  retaining  qualities  of  the  potting 
compost  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  moisture  is  pro¬ 
vided,  but  where  carelessness  ini  watering  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  it  would  scarcely  be  within  the  scope,  of  this 
column.  The  recommendation.,  therefore,  "will  only  apply  to 
reasonable  'treatment  of  the  plants.  During  the  active  season 
of  growth  liberal  moisture  may  be  afforded,  but  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  foliage  being  of  a  particularly  thick  nature,  they 
withstand  a  considerable  amount  of  drought  without  injury  at 
the  dormant  season. 

The  stock  may  be  increased  by  divisions  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
This  is  best  done  at  the  time  the  plants  are  commencing  to 
make  new  growth.  If  the  rhizomes  are  divided  between  the 
hack  bulbs  at  the  commencement  of  growth,  the  hack  bulbs 
will  have  sufficiently  advanced  their  breaks  that  they  may  be 
easily  separated  at  the  proper  potting  season  and  potted  singly, 
or  they  may  be  placed  together  and  thus  form  larger  specimens. 

The  variety  0.  Uro-Skinnerii  album  is  a  very  attractive 
plant,  whose  pure  white  flowers,  except  the  yellow  disc  in  the 
centre  of  the  Iabellum,  make  it  a  most  attractive  and  desirable 
addition,.  It.  has1  been  a,  verv  scarce  plant  until  the  last  few 
years,  but  it.  has.  been  extensively  divided  and  is.  by  no,  means 
uncommonly  met  with  in.  collection. 

0.  bicto, nen.se  and  0.  b.  album  are  not  so  often  met  with  in 
rail tivatio.nl  as  they  were  a  decade  n™o.  They  do,  well  under 
the  same  cultural  conditions  as  O.  Uro-Skinnerii.  but  durum' 
the  winter  they  are  best  accommodated  in,  the  cool  end  of  the 
r attleya  house.  If  retained  in  the,  cool  division,  the  Miarm 
usually  becomes  spotted  and  renders  an  unsightly  appearance 
of  the  foliage. 
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0.  aportum,  better  known  in  gardens  as  O.  nebulo-sum,  is 
always  attractive  and  well  worthy  of  every  consideration.  It 
is  not  a  plant  that  will  thrive  in  every  situation  under  the 
same  cultural  conditions.  In  the  south  of  England  it  will 
usually  thrive  under  similar  conditions  to  the  crisp  urns. 
In  the  midland  and  northern  counties  I  have  never  been  able 
to  grow  it  satisfactorily  under  cool  treatment,  and  it  succeeds 
best  when  grown  in  the  cool  intermediate  house-,  where  the 
temperature  rarely  falls-  below  55  deg.  in  winter.  The  potting 
i?  best  attended  to  when  the  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from 
the  base  of  the  newly-formed  bulb®.  A  compost  consisting  of 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  meet® 
their  requirements  best.  Ample  root  moisture  is  necessary 
during  the  active  growing  season,  only  sufficient  being  afforded 
during  tire  resting  period  to  retain  the  bulbs  and  foliage  in  a 
normal  state.  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

French  Beans  —  Very  latei  sowings-  which  were  made  on 
south  l:i orders  will  prove  of  immense  value  for  giving  a.  supply 
late  on  into-  thei  season,  providing  the  necessary  means  are 
taken  to  protect  them  against  frost  and  rough  weather.  By 
far  the  best  method  is.  to  erect,  temporarily,  o-ver  them  any 
spare  lights-  which  may  not  be  required  for  other  purposes. 
These  .should  be  removed  entirely  on  bright,  warm  days-;  fail¬ 
ing  these,  blinds.,  mats,  or  any  other  suitable  covering  should 
be  placed  over  them  at  night  whenever  fro-st  is-  likely  to  occur. 
Though  a  very  go-od  substitute,  it  is  not  to.  -be  compared  with 
glass,  as-  the  latter  do-e®  much  to  induce  the  crop  to  mature 
much  more  quickly,  consequently  the  quality  is-  much  im¬ 
proved.  The  plants  should  be-  relieved  of  all  fully-grown,  pods 
before  they  become  old  and  stringy,  and  by  placing  the  ends 
in  a-  little  water  these  may  be  kept  fresh  and  good  for  many 
days. 

Any  which  have  been  sown,  in  heated  pits  will  require  careful 
attention,  strictly  avoiding  fire-heat,  as  much  as,  possible,  or 
red  spider  is  almost  certain  to  be  much  in  evidence  at  this 
season  especially.  Pick  out  the  leading!  growth  immediately 
it  is  sufficiently  long,  mould  up  the  plants  with  some  light, 
porous  compost,  whiicli  should  bei  warmed  to  the  temperature 
in,  which  they  are  growing,  syringe-  with  tepid  waiter  twice 
daily,  support  the  growths-  with  small,  twiggy  boughs  as-  soon, 
a®  they  require  it,  admit  air  freely  when  the  outside  temp-erar 
ture  will  allow,  but  avo-id  c-old  draughts-.  Make  a,  good 
sowing  o-f  either  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Canadian  Wonder  in  well- 
drained  7-in.  pots,  tilling  them  about  half  full,  and  when,  suffi¬ 
ciently  high,  t-he  plants  should  be  staked  and  moulded  up  t-o 
the  top.  The  seed  at  this  season  will  require-  a  warm  house 
to-  start  it,  but  immediately  they  are-  ab-o-ve  t-he-  s-o-il,  p-lac-e  them 
on  shelves  or  some,  other  position  quite-  c-lo-se  to  the  glass. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Frost  at  any  moment  may  put  an  end 
to  these  unless  protect  ed,  but,  unless  it  proves  t-o-  be  unusually 
severe,  a,  slight  covering  will  do-  much  to-  preserve  them  for 
some  time  t-o-  come.  Plants  from  which  we  commenced  to  cut 
fruit,  in  frames,  during  the  early  part  of  May  have 'continued  to 
give  usi  an  unibroker,  supply,  and  by  looking  after  them,  will 
doi  so-  for  some  time  to  come.  S-utton’s-  Perfection,  which  may 
be  termed  a  green  Pen-y-byd,  is  undoubtedly  a,  great  acquisi¬ 
tion  ;  it,  possesses-  all  the  merits  of  a  go-o-d  Marrow,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific,  of  goo-d  constitution;,  and  the  quality  all  that 
can  possibly  be  desired.  All  fruits-  should  be-  kept  cut  a®  they 
become  ready  and  put,  in  a  little  water  in-  a,  pla-ce  of  safety 
where  they  will  keep-  go-o-d  for  s-o-nie  time. 

Potatos.  — Complete  t-he  lifting  of  all  the  latei  plantings  with¬ 
out  delay.  It,  often  proves  a  fatal  mistake  to-  leave  the  tubers 
in  the  ground  too-  long.  This  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case  over 
and  oven-  again.  Many  are  too-  anxious  to  thoroughly  ripen, 
them  off  before  taking  u-p-,  which  frequently  means  after  a 
spell  of  bad  weather  that  50  per  cent,  or  mo-r-e  become  affecte-d 
with  disease  and  are  worthless1;  As  I  have  often  pointed  out,, 
it  does  no-  real  harm  to-  the.  Potato  if  the  skins,  become  nibbed, 
as  they  heal  up,  in  a,  very  short  time.  Place  them  in  heaps 
under  cover,  and  take-  the  earliest  opportunity  on  wet  days  of 


overhauling  them  and  placing  away  in  clamps  or  in  the  Potato 
house.  Clear  off  and  destroy  all  diseased  tubers,  and  bum  up 
all  haulm  and  rubbish  which  may  be  on  the  ground,  and  ii 
required  for  Potato®  again  next  year,  and  the  ground  is  to  be 
left  uncropped,  apply  a  go-o-d  dressing  of  fresh  lime-  and  soot. 

Cabbage.  —  Make  o-ne  or  two  more  good  plantings  of  Cabbage 
for  spring  use,  ply  the  hoe  frequently  between  earlier  batches, 
and  make  good  any  vacancies.  Prick  out  a.  good  batch  of  the 
smaller  plants  in  some  sheltered  position  where  protection 
can  b-ei  given  at  a,  distance  of  3  in.  all  ways,  make  very  firm, 
and  these  will  probably  prove  to-  be  invaluable  next  sprint, 
should  a  severe  winter  Ire  in  store  for  us. 

Chicory.  — This  is-  generally  much  appreciated  for  salads 
during  the  winter,  and  fe-w  items  are  mo-re  easily  obtained 
when  good  strong  plants  have  been,  cultivated,  but  for  early 
work  it,  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  green  leaves,  and  after 
a  few  days  dig  up,  place  in,  a,  dark  corner  in,  the  Mushroom 
house  or  some  such  suitable  place,  when  it,  will  quickly  make 
fresh  growths  and  be  fit  for  use.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Garden®,  Elstree. 


On  the  Editor's  Table. 


Late  Flowering  Shrubs. 

I  have-  much  pleasure  in  sending  for  your  table  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  shrub-s  which  are-  very  beautiful  at  this  season,  and 
are  all  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  their  late  flowering. 
As  the  autumn,  advances,  flowering  shrub®  continue  to  grow 
less,  but  these  will  produce  blossoms  freely  for  soma  tuna  to 
come. 

C-ollet, ia  -horrida,  is,  a  remarkable  shrub-  which  is-  almost 
devoid  o-f  leaves,  and  is  really  a  mas®  of  very  sharp,  spines,  from 
which  counties®!  numbers  of  pure  white  flower®  appear.  So 
freely  are  these  produced  that  they  almost-  hide  the  branches 
and  make  the  shrub,  a  most  conspicuous  object.  We  -have  a 
specimen  here  -planted  among  large  roc-kwork  close  to  the 
water  which  fo-r  several  years-  made  but,  veiy  little  headway, 
but  has-  now  formed  a,  shrub  6  ft.  through  and  5  ft,,  in,  height. 

Ab-eli-a,  rupeisttris  is-  a  desirable  shrub  for  a,  slightly  sheltered 
position.  The  flo-wers  are  white,  tinged  pink,  produced  very 
freely  at  the  tops  of  the  young  growth,  and  the-  foliage  is  a,  deep 
shining  green-.  This  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  also-  one  of 
t-he  hardiest  of  the  Abelias. 

Spiraea,  callosa  alba  is  one  o-f  the  latest  of  the  family,  and 
differs  greatly  from  the  parent  in  being  of  compact,,  dwarf 
habit  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in,  height.  Potent-ilia  fruticosa  has  i 
flowered  profusely  since  the  spring,  and  still  continues.  It 
forms  a,  compact,  round  bush,  and  deserves  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

I  also  send  a  branch  of  Euonymu-s  europaeus,  with  the 
fruits-.  The  cases  of  theisie  are  bright  red  and  the1  seed  orange- 
yellow,  and  hang  down,  from  the  young  woo-d  in  large  numbers. 
The-  foliage  is-  also  assuming  autumn,  colours,  and  when  well 
berried  the  effect-  of  this  shrub  either  a®  a  bush  or  standard  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Fine  Lilium  auratum. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, —  About  a  month  ago  I  saw  in  my  brother’s  garden,  in 
the.  south  o-f  England  a,  Lilium  auratum  with  ninety-eight,  buds 
from  one  -bulb  in  an,  1 1-in,,  pot.  This  same  bulb  was-  grown 
entirely  outside  for  several  years.  Eveiy  bud  opened  properly, 
with  the  exception  that  some  were  rather  crowded.  It  was 
very  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  Would  it  be  worth 
reporting  in  your  paper,  as  I  believe  it  is  a,  rare  occurrence  to 
get  such  a  quantity  of  flowers  from  one-  bulb.  G.  Hatch. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Erica  propendens. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  South  African  Heath  blooms  very  profusely. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  tell  this  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
plant  as  exhibited  by  various  people  at  the  London  shows 
during  the  past  two  years,  but  many  of  our  contemporary  gar¬ 
deners  can  only  remember  a  few  of  the  many  Heaths  that  used 
to  be  cultivated  so  superbly  in  many  gardens,  while  the 
younger-  generation  can  have  little  notion  at  all  of  the  many 
handsome  species  which  have  been  introduced  from  the  Cape  at 
one  time  or  other  and  now  seldom  seen  outside  botanical 
gardens,  if  irrdeed  they  exist  in,  this  country  at  all.  That 
under  notice  is  not  one  of  the  larger  growing  kinds  which  used 
to  be  so  popular  at  the  principal  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country,  but  is  only  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high  when  in  good 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  extensive  cultivation 
in  gardens  vdrere  space  is  too  limited  for  the  accommodation 
of  big  specimens,  but  where  a  cool  conservatory  has  to  be  kept 
going  during  the  spring  months. 

The  flowers  are  relatively  of  large  size,  bell-shaped,  drooping, 
and  rich  purple,  or  varying  to  a  shade  of  deep  red-purple. 
These  flowers  are;  produced  in  clusters  of  one  to  three  at  the 
end’s  of  the  very  numerous  small  twiggy  branches,  so  that  in 
the  aggregate  they  form  a  dense  mass  covering  the  greater- 
part-  of  the  plant.  In  the  course  of  our  journeys  through  the 
country  we  meet  with  many  gardeners  who  lament  the  loss  of 
the  Heaths  of  those  olden  times,  and  declare  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Heaths  is  becoming  a  lost  art.  It  may  be  that  few 
young  gardeners-  in  this  country  have  anything  like  an 
adequate  knowledge  cf  the  requirements  of  a  Heath,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  British  gardener  would  be  equal  to 
the  occasion  yet,  as  were  his  forbear's,  provided  the  Heaths 
were  again  to  become1  popular  subjects  in  the  eves  of  their 
employers. 

There  are  numerous  species  which  can  be  grown  in  an  equally 
small  state  as  that  which-  we  illustrate,  so  that  even:  a-  small 
Heath  house  can  be  made  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
them.  Even,  those  who-  desire  a  supply  of  cut  flowers1  may  be 
able  to  have  them  from  the  more  soft-wooded  species  of  Heath 
which  are  required  t-o*  be  cut  down  in  any  case  after  they  have 
done  blooming.  This  practice  in  itself  would  serve  to  keep 
the-  bushes  in  a  small  state.  They  require  only  a,  minimum  of 
heat  during  the  winter  months,  provided  the  fro  t  is  merely- 
kept  out.  They  can  also  be  kept-  healthy  by  close  attention 
to  the  matter  of  water,  arid  by  keeping  the  house  in  a  free 
and  airy  condition  at  all  times.  Our  illustration  was  prepared 
from  a  photograph  which  we  had  taken  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  about  the  middle 
of  April  last. 

Sedum  Sieboldi 

By  the  use  of  the  many  Sedums,  including  the  Stonecrops, 
Rose  Roots  and  Orpines,  we  can  get  a  varied  display  from 
April  or  May  to  the  end  of  September.  That  which  we  figure 
blooms  in  the  month  of  August  as  a-  rule,  though  it  may  even 
he  later  than  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Most 
of  them  are  valuable  for  existing  in  dry  situations,  whether 
that  Ire  sandy,  gravelly,  or  rooky.  Under  cultivation  it-  may 
be  convenient  to  treat  them  more  liberally  for  the  sake  of  the 
finer  foliage  and  larger  flower  trusses.  At  the  same  time,  they 
may  be  grown  under  conditions  that  would  be  adverse  to1  a 
Targe  number  of  garden  plants. 

Tire  specimen  here  represented  was  grown  in  a,  cocoanut 
shell,  having  a  limited  amount  of  soil.  It  is  also  an  admirable 
pot  plant,  and  is  so  very  nearly  hardy  that-  it  can  be  grown  in 
any  part-  of  the  country  in  a  house  from  which  the  frost  is 
merely  excluded.  We-  have  also  seen;  it  making  good  growth 
in  the  open  in  southern  counties.  It  somewhat-  resembles  S. 
Ewersii,  but  is  a  much  neater  plant,  never  inclined  to  run,  but 
always  throwing  up  its1  slender  and  elegant  stems  from  a  crown 
of  compact  and  moderate  size.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  pots,  either  for  the  decoration  of  the  alpine 
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house,  glasshouse  or  conservatory.  Under  whatever  conditions 
it  may  be  placed,  it  should  always  be  kept  cool  and  well  ex¬ 
posed  to;  light  and  air,  which  gives  the  stems  their  wiry  char¬ 
acter  and  the  leave®  their-  beautiful  sea-green  tint,  which  is 
much  liner  and  more  pronounced  than  that  of  S.  Ewersii. 

It-  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  its  near  allies  by  having 
three  nearly  orbicular  leaves  in  a  whorl,  shallowly  notched 
along  the  outer  margin.  Some  years  ago  there  were  at  least 
two  beautiful  variegated  forms  in  cultivation,  one  having  the 
creamy-yellow  colour  confined  to  the  margins,  while  S.  S. 
med  i  o-v ariega-t urn  had  a  large  creamy-yellow  blotch  confined 
to  the  centre  of  each  leaf.  All  of  them  have  been  much  neg- 


Erica  propendens:  Flowers  rich  purple. 


lected  in  recent  years,  but  are  well  worth  restoring  to  their 
former  places  in  the  garden. 

Gloritsa  superba. 

The  species  of  Gloriosa  are  sometimes  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  climbing  Lilies,  but  although  they  are  not  Lilies 
(Lilium)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they,  nevertheless, 
belong  to  the-  Lily  family.  That  under  notice  was  introduced 
as  long  ago  a-s  1690,  and  must  have  been  neglected  for  a 
period'  of  time  until  gardeners  again-  discovered  its  beauty  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  cultivated  and  flowered  in 
glasshouses.  Being  a-  climber,  the  artist  who  took  the  photo¬ 
graph  has  not-  treated  the.  plant  very  kindly  by  crowding  the 
flowers  so  much  and  thereby  hiding  the  graceful  character  of 
the  stems  which  bear  them.  The  segments  are  reflexed  like 
those  of  an  Erythronium,  but  they  are  further  disguised  by 
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the  undulated  and  crisped  margins.  The  combination  of  yellow 
and  orange  in  this  flower  gives  it  a  very  tropical  and  handsome 
appearance. 

The  roots  are  tuberous  rather  than  bulbous,  and  being- 
fleshy  in  character  they  are  susceptible  of  injury  if  carelessly 
handled  when  dividing  and  repotting  old  plants,  but  if  this  is 
done  carefully  they  soon  become  established  and  send  up 
long  stems  that  climb  by  means  of  the  leaves  in  the  warm  and 
moist  atmosphere  of  a  stove.  Some  gardeners  grow  this 
species  very  successfully  in  a  compost  of  equal  proportionsi  of 
fibrous  loam  and  peat.  After  the  plants  have!  well  commenced 
to  grow  they  may  receive  liberal  treatment  in  the  matter  ol 
watering. 

In  winter,  however,  the  tuberous  and  fleshy  character  of  the 
roots'  renders  it  imperative  that  they  should  be  kept  drier 
during  the  dull  period  of  winter  when,  the  diffuse  light  and 
artificial  heat  would  be  detrimental  to,  their  well-beinet  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  keep  them  growing  The  climbing 
Lilies  are  tropical  subjects  and  glory  in  the  moist  heat  of  a, 
stove  well  exposed  to  light  near  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
flowers  are  only  produced  towards  the  top  of  the  stems,  and 
for  that  reason,  the  pots  containing  the  plants  may  well  be 
stood  at  the  base  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  so  that 
the  pots  can  be  hidden  by  other  subjects,  while  the  long  stems 
can  he  trained  up  the  pillars  to  a,  suitable  height,  after  which 
they  may  be  allowed  to  hang  down  freely  and  disolay  their 
blossoms,  which  are  remarkable  for  size,  form  and  colour. 
The  colour  may  not  be  so  rich  as  in  the  recently  imported  G-. 
rothsohildiana,  hut  except  for  the  members  of  its  own  genus, 
this,  the  older  species',  would  be  difficult  to-  displace  by  any¬ 
thing  else  having  a  resemblance  to  it. 


Runner  Beans. 

The  date  for  sowing  thisi  subject  varies,  according  to  locality. 
Everyone  endeavours  to  sow  the  seed  a,si  early  as  is:  consistent 
with  reasonable  expectations  of  safety  from  frort.  In  ouir 
neighbourhood  (Mid-Worcestershire)  the  country  people  sow 
according  to;  the  following'  guide  :  — 

When  the  leaves  on  the  Elm  are  as  big  as  a.  farthing,  it  is 
time  to,  sow  Kidney  Beams  in  the  garden.  Having  observed 
the  leaf  expansion  of  the  Elm  for  many  years,  I  have  usually 
found  this'  guide  to  be  a  good  one  for  this  locality,  for  the 
desired!  stage  of  leafage  which  unties  the  seed  packet  in¬ 
variably  occurs  from  April  25th  to  May  2nd. 

To  lay  tihe  foundation  for  a  long  succession  of  crisp,  tender, 
fleshy  Beans,  a  deep,  rich  root-run  is  imperative.  Like  all 
other  operations  in,  gardening,  a  considerable  amount  of  fore¬ 
thought  is  necessary.  In  this  ease,  the  autumn  or  winter 
months  should  have  been  utilised  for  preparing  the  site,  which 
should  be  trenched1  two  spits  deep,  adding  a,  liberal  supply  of 
horse  or  cow  manure,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
If  of  a,  light,  sandy  nature,  cow-manure,  where  possible,  should 
be  used,  to  bind  the  particles  closer  together.  In  trenching, 
do  not  make  the  common  mistake  of  placing  all  -the  manure 
in  the  bottom  spit,  thusi  leaving  the  top,  or  seed-bed,  in,  a 
very  poor  condition,  particularly  if  the  ground  has  not  been 
trenched  for  some  considerable  period.  This  mistake  is  a, 
frequent  cause  of  failure,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  upper 
layer  of  soil.  Endeavour1  to.  make  the  entire  depth  moved  with 
the  spade  of  uniform  richness1. 

When  the  time  for  sowing  arrives*,  do  not  dibble  the  seeds 
in,  as.  I  have  often:  seen  done,  working  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  forming  a,  double  row ;  but  take,  out  a  trench  with  the 
spade — i'tsi  full  width,  6  in.  deep — the  rows  running  north  and 
south,  and  not  less  than  6  ft.  apart.  Place,  rather  than  sow 
the  seed,  6  in.  apart  in  a  single  row  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  covering  with  4  in.  of  soil.  The  rows,  when,  finished, 
being  slightly  below  the  surface,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the 
muloli  (afterwards  required)  towards  the  plants. 

When  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  ground,  get  the 
hoe  to  work  to  keep  down  weeds',  and  maintain,  the  surface 
soil  in.  a  loose  friable  condition,  thus,  preserving  the  moisture 
in  the  upper  layer  of  soil. 


Place  the  sticks  in  position  before  the  stems  begin  to  “  run.” 
They  will  them  take  to.  the  sticks  much  more  readily  than  if 
left  until  they  fall  over  before  sticking.  In  sticking,  allow 
the  tops  of  the  sticks  to.  cross  about  2  ft.  from  the  top,  when 
a  strong  stick  placed  in  the  fork  thus  formed  will  keep  the 
whole  row  quite  rigid  without  any  tying  whatever.  Besides, 
when  placed  in  this  way,  more  light  and  air  can  reach  the 
extremities  of  the  long,  rambling  shoots  than  when  all  growths' 
converge  at  one  common  point,  at  the  top. 

It  is  generally  considered  bad  practice  to  apply  nitrogenous 
manures  to  the  leguminous  family,  but  I  would  advise  readers 
to  try  a  little  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  note  the 
effect  of  such  an  application,  which  will  soon  be  apparent  by 
the  large,  deep  green  leaves  put  forth.  If  a.  deep  root-run 
has  been  provided,  the  Runner  Bean  can  withstand  drought 
much  better1  than  the  generality  of  summer  vegetables.  But 
to  keep  up  a,  constant  supply  of  fresh,  crisp,  tender-  Beans 
from  August  to  October,  copious  supplies  of  water,  with  occa¬ 
sional  doses  of  liquid  manure  become  necessary.  This,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  good  mulch  to  keep  the  root-run  cool, 
should,  and  doe®,  grow  the  best  of  produce.  The  failure  to 
set,  the  first  flowers  often  delays  the  productive  period,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  hot,  dry  weather,  even  when  there  is 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the'root,  appears  rather  to  retard 
than  assist  the  dispersion  of  pollen  or  setting  of  the  flowers. 


Sedum  Sieboi/dj.  (See  p.  759  ) 


I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  at.  our  local  show,  held  the  first 
week  ini  August,  a.  friend  of  mine  stole,  a  march  on  me  at 
the  exhibition  table  by  .showing,  in  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
a  line  dish  of  Runner  Beans,  mine  having  failed  to  set  the 
first  flowers,  consequently  my  Beans  were  not  quite  ready. 
Knowing  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  forwarding  a  few  early 
plants  by  sowing  indoors,  I  was  naturally  anxious,  to  know  how 
this  happy  result  had  been  brought  about.  A  little  act  of 
diplomacy  elicited  the  desired  information,.  Each  evening  fol¬ 
lowing  a.  bright  hot  day,  the  flowers  were  lightly  dewed  over 
with  the  syringe,  thus  distributing  the  pollen  at  the  time  the 
stigma  was  in.  the  most  receptive  condition.  Therefore  I  would 
advise,  readers  to  adopt  this  plan  for  the  setting  of  the  first 
flowers  (which  I  have  since  found  to  be  quite  successful),  thus 
bringing  the  plants  into  bearing  in  the  least  possible  time. 

The  gathering  of  the  crop,  is  by  no  mean®  an  unimportant 
detail,  for  if  not  performed  in,  a  thorough  and  methodical 
manner  the  plants  may  soon!  become  exhausted  by  allowing 
a  few  pods  here  and  there. — often  under  the  foliage  out  of  sight. 
— to.  ripen  seed.  These  speedily  exhaust  the  energies  of  the 
plants,  for  while  they  remain  on  further  growth  is  arrested. 
Go  over  the  rows  regularly,  and  take  off  eveiy  fully  developed 
Bean,  even  if  not,  required  for  use  ;  then  the  energies  of  the 
plants  will  thus  be  preserved  for  the  development  of  the  future 
crop.  With  care  and  attention  to  these  minor  details,  a  few 
rows  may  be  made  productive  from  early  August  until  frost 
puts  an  end  'to  further  growth.  H.  B.  B. 
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Rossie  Priory, 

the  Scottish  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  braes  of  the  Cars©  of  Cowrie,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  was  looking  a  veritable  land¬ 
scape  picture.  We  were  courteously  conducted  over  the  place 
by  Mr.  McKiddie,  the  head  gardener,  whom  we  met  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion,  which  is  dated  1807,  and  is  an  imposing 
pile  in  Gothic  architecture.  A  conservatory  of  that  period 
has  since  been  converted  into'  an  effective  fernery,  in  which 
Ferns  planted  in  rockwork  luxuriate  amid  miniature  streams, 
waterfalls,  fountains,  and  sprays,  admirable  shade  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  climbers  on  the  roof,  among  which  we  noticed 
Fuchsia  coccinea,  now'  a  link  with  the  past.  At  Mr.  McKiddie’s 
suggestion  we  took  a  walk  up  the  Cedar  terrace,  where  a 
splendid  view  can  be  had  of  thei  well-wooded  parks  of  the 
policies  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tay,  while  an  extensive 


magmfica,  planted  in  1868,  commemorates  the  passing  of  the 
deform  Bill.  Abies  grandis,  planted,  in  1900,  marks  the  dale 
of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  ;  while 
near  by,  Abies  nobilis  marks:  the  coming  of  age  of  their  oldest 
son  and  heir.  A  number  of  others  might  be  mentioned  did 
time  and  space  permit,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  vigour,  health,  and  beauty  of  these  oonifera  when 
interspersed  judiciously  (as  they  are  here)  with  copper  Beech 
and  other  ornamental  deciduous:  trees. 

The  flower  garden,  of  which  we  give  a  view,  is  situated  on 
a  gentle  slope  and  terrace  surrounded  with  a  Yew  hedge.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  the  central  beds  are  edged 
with  Cable,  and  are  very  effectively  tilled  with  the  usual 
summer  bedding  subjects.  A  refreshing  nook  is  to  be  found 
at  the  little  pond  and  fountain,  which  is  edged  and  broken  up 
with  rockwork  planted  with  some  choice  hardy  Ferns  and  sub- 
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view  of  Glenfarg  and  the  Lomond  Hills  can  be  had  gratis  in 
the  distance. 

The  grounds  are  sheltered  from  the  north  by  ai  well-wooded 
bill,  and  while  containing  some  valuable  old  timber  trees, 
such  as  Ash,  Oak,  Elm,  and  Beech,  their  main  feature  lies  in 
the  choice  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  since  1840.  A 
veritable  giant  of  Abie®  Douglasii,  planted  in  1843,  was  pointed 
out  with  pardonable  pride,  the  trunk  measuring  16  ft.  in 
circumference  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  while  the  spreading 
branches  sweep  the  ground  and  cover  a  circumference  of  200  ft. 
Sequoia  gigantea  and  S.  sempervirens  also  doi  well ;  a  speci¬ 
men,  of  the  latter  planted  in  1846  measures  15  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  Picea,  Thuyas,  Cupressus, 
Cedrus  and  Cryptomeria  are  well  represented  in  a  thriving 
condition,,  while  beautiful  and  healthy  trees  are  to  be  found 
amongst  Abies,  notably  A.  nordmanniana,,  A.  nobilis,  P  eudo- 
tsuga  Douglasii1,  Tsugai  albertiana,  T1.  pattoniana,  Picea 
morinda,  A.  lasiocorpa,  A.  grandis,  and  A.  magnifica. 

We  noticed  a  number  of  tree®  of  historical  interest.  Abies 


.tropical  plants,  forming  a  charming  contrast  to  the  bright 
colouring  in  the  flower  garden  hard  by. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  4  acre®  in  extent.  Here  also  order 
and  management  reign  supreme.  Crops  were  looking  well, 
the  first  sowing  of  Peas  ready  for  table,  as  well  as  abundance 
of  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  and  other  seasonable  vegetables,  both 
ready  for  use  and  succession  in  future. 

Fruit  Crop. — The  prospect  here  is  bright.  Apples  are  look¬ 
ing  splendid,  but  Pears  have  failed  to  set  anything  like  an 
average  crop.  Small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries  and  Black  Currants  promise  well,  while  White 
and  Red  Currants  are  almost  a  failure.  A  herbaceous  border 
runs  the  entire  width  of  the  garden  ;  one-half  lias  been  re¬ 
planted  this  year.  Mr.  MoKiddie  lias  adopted  the  massing 
system,  which  will  have:  a  telling  effect  later  on.  Another 
parallel  border,  filled  with  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
and  Geraniums,  will  make  a  bold  display. 

There  are  two  extensive  ranges  of  glasshouses.  The  vineries, 
five  in  number,  are  in  the  front  range,  where  the  Vines  are 
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carrying  a-  heavy  creq )  of  good,  useful  bundle®,  'suitably  in  suc¬ 
cession  for  table  use.  Two  PeaciL  houses  in  this-  range  are  also 
looking  well ;  one  replanted  three  years  ago  is  looking  exceed¬ 
ingly  healthy,  and  carrying  a,  heavy  crop  of  good  fruits.  Two 
stoves  are  tilled  with  useful  house  and  table  plants,  while 
the  Melons  enjoy  a.  house  to  themselves.  The  central  green¬ 
house,  termed  "  The  Crystal  Palace,’  from  being  built  in  the 
same  year  as  that  edifice,  connects  the  front  and  back  ranges, 
and  is  looking  quite  gay  with  Pelargoniums,  Hydrangeas,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Arums,  and  the  usual  seasonable  flowering  plants. 

In  the  back  range,  which  consists  chiefly  of  pits  and  low 
houses1,  we  noticed  a  houseful  of  Carnations  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition.  The  same  might  be  said  of  a  house  of 
Tomato®,  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All,  Perfection,  and  Stirling 
Castle  being  the  varieties!  grown.  Rose  houses',  Peach  houses, 
and  a  Fig  house  we  had  a  hurried:  run  through,  but  had  time 
to  spare  for  the  orchard  house,  which  is  chiefly  filled  with 
Pears  (in;  pots).  The  varieties!  Mr.  McKiddiei  pins  his  faith  to 
are :  Souvenir  du  Congreis,  Bourne  Biel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Conference,  Pitnraston 
Duchess.  Others  are  represented,  but  these  never  fail  to  set. 
In-  passing  to  the  Chrysanthemum  ground,  we-  noticed  a 
number  of  well-filled  pits  and  frames  which  will  yet  diffuse 
their  brightness  in  higher  quarters.  Chrysanthemums  are 
chiefly  grown  for  cut-flower  purposes,  and  consequently  only 
about  100  out  of  500  are  grown  as  large  blooms.  A  bothy  is 
in  course  of  erection  for  the. young  men,  where  everything  will 
be  in  an  advanced  style.  Every  man  will  have  a  room  to  sleep 
in.  and  with  a  general  sitting-room  and  every  other  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  a  woman  to  cook  and  char,-  they  ought  to  be  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  estate  library  and  reading  room  provided  land  upheld 
by  his  Lordship  is  open  to  them.  In  summer,  through  the 
same  thoughtful  beneficence,  they  can  have  recreation  in  the 
cricket-field  in  the  evenings,  and  Saturday  afternoon.  His 
Lordship  and  Lady  Kinnaird  take  an  appreciable  interest  in 
their  garden,  and  are  always  delighted  to  do  what  they  cam 
to  encourage  horticulture  or  give  a  helping  hand  to  anything 
that  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  masses 
and  their  employees.  In  this  they  are  heartily  assisted  by 
their  capable  bead  gardener,  Mr.  MoKiddie,  who  has  proved 
to  us  an  entertaining,  intelligent,  and  painstaking  guide. 
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Tree  Carnations. 

Undoubtedly  this  section  of  Carnations  is  one  of  the  finest- 
for  the  production,  of  cut  flowers  during  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  months.  The  demand  for1  these  beautiful  flowers 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  where  cut  flowers  are  in  request 
they  are  indispensable:  They  may  be  had  in,  flower  ten.  months 
out'  of  the  twelve,  and  I  think  may  easily  bei  termed  the 
flower  of  fashion,  fo-r  Carnations;  seem  to  be  a  great  feature 
on  every  well-kept  establishment. 

If  cuttings  can  be  procured  in  November  and  December, 
them  is  the  best  time  for  insertion,  but  if  they  are  weak  at  that 
season,  it  is  much  better  to  wait  until  January  or  February, 
but  not  later  than  the  latter  month,  for  winter  flowering.  Take 
care  not  to-  select  cuttings  which  are  running  to  flower,  a®  the 
stems  of  such  are  generally  pithy  and  would  not-  strike  so  freely 
or  make  such  good  plants.  Select  cuttings;  with  the  shortest 
joints  possible,  making  them  about  3  in.  in  length,  splitting 
the  base  of  each  cutting,  and  before-  drawing  the  blade  of  the 
knife  out  dip  the  end  of  the  cutting  in,  sand  so  as,  to  keep  the 
cut  -open.  Insert  four  or  five  cuttings  round  a,  3-in.  pot,  four 
for  preference,  as  when  they  are-  rooted  and  ready  for  potting 
off,  the  h-a-ll  of  soil  can,  be  more  easily  broken  into  quarters, 
which  saves  breaking  the  roots-. 

Tire  soil  should  be  of  a  very  sandy  nature,  and  a,  little  sand 
should  be  put  on  the  top  of  each  pot,  so  as  it  may  trickle  into 
the  hole  when  the  cuttings  are  being  put-  in. 

The  pot, s  should  be  plunged  in.  the  propagating  pit  having 
a.  bottom,  temperature  -of  about  70  deig.  Keep-  the  pit  close  for 
about  five  or  six  days,  when  the  lights  should  be  tilted  so  as 


to  dry  the  atmosphere ;  if  kept  too  close  they  have  a  tendency 
to  damp. 

A  good  watering  should  be  given  at  the  time  of  plunging, 
and  they  should  be  kept  sprayed  over  twice  a  day  if  necessary. 

As  soon,  as  they  are  rooted  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
pit  and  placed  on  a  shelf  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  to  harden 
previous  to  potting.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  two-thirds 
good  loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil  and  wood  ashes,  with  a  good 
dash  of  soot,  and  enough  sand -to  keep  the  compost  open.  They 
should  be  po-tted  moderately  firm  into  3-in  pots,  and  stood  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a,  tempera, tore  of  from  60  deg.  to 
65  deg.,  and  kept  sprayed  over  twice  or  three  times'  a  day. 
Shading  will  also  be  necessary  if  the  s.un  appeal’s,  very  strong. 

When  they  have  become  established,  air  should  be  admitted, 
so  a®  to<  encourage  a  strong,  healthy  growth.  When  they  have 
grown,  to  the  height  of  -about  6  in.  or  8  in-.,  the  points  should 
be  taken,  out-  s-o  as  to  make  them  break.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised-  in  watering  them,  as  it  all  depends  on  the  first  break 
what  sort-  -of  a  plant  one  will  get  later  on  in  the  season. 

When  they  have  got  well  into  growth  -again-  and  the  breaks 
about  an  inch  or  more  in  length  more  air  should  be  given,  so- 
as  to  harden  them,  but  at  no-  time  should  they  be  subject  to 
sudden  changes  which  would  give  them  a  check. 

The  nelxt  shift  should  be  into'  the  flowering  pots',  which 
should  be  6  in.  or  7  in.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant- : 
these  ■ should  bo  clean,  and  the  crocking  of  such  should  bo 
peffleiot,  as  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to-  Carnations!  than 
water  standing  about  them. 

The  compost  -should  be  as  before  advised,  with  the  addition, 
of  a  little  bone-  meal,  at-  the  rate  of  about  a  6-in-,  potful  to'  a 
b arrow-load  of  soil.  Pot  firmly  so  as  to  encourage  a  sturdy, 
-short- jointed!  growth. 

These  -should  be  put  back  into  a-  temperature'  of  abo-u-t  60 
deig.  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  using  the  syringe  freely 
amongst  them,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it-  must  b-e  done 
early  enough  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  become 
dry  before  night-. 

When  they  have  again,  become  established,  air  should  be 
admitted  to  the  fullest  extent  on  all  favourable  occasions,  in¬ 
creasing  -it  daily. 

About  the  end  of  May  they  should  be  transferred  to  cold 
frames:,  the  lights  of  which  should  be  taken  off  during  the  day 
and  put  on  again,  last-  thing  at-  night  for  fear  of  rain,  leaving 
plenty  of  -air  on. 

Keep  a  sharp-  look-out  for  worms,  as  they  play  havoc  with 
the  roots  when  they  get-  into  the  po-t-s.  A  good  remedy  for 
keeping  them  down  is  to  dust  the  ashes1  on.  which  the  pots 
stand  with  antipest. 

By  the  middle  of  Juno  the  plants  may  require  pinching 
again  ;  if  this  be  so,  it  -should  be  done-  without  dela-y.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  pinch  after  June  if  blooms-  are  required  by  Christ¬ 
mas!. 

As-  soon  as  the  pots'  are  nearly  tilled  with  roots,  they  should 
be  afforded  a  little  feed;  about-  twice  a  week  in  the  form  of 
liquid  manure  and  clear  soot-water  alternately.  I  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  artificials  until  they  are -housed,  when  I  think 
Clay’s  fertiliser  will  be  found  to  suit-  them,  using  blood  manure 
when  a-  change  is  required. 

The  grower  should  use  his  own  discretion  regarding  housing, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  earlier  the  plants  are  housed, 
the  earlier  they  will  be  in  flowering. 

Disbudding  will  also  be-  necessary  if  large  blooms  are  re 
quired.  Some  varieties  are  better  adapted  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing  than  others.  The  names-  of  a  few  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here1 :  Winter  Cheer,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Mrs.  Leo.  de- 
Rothschild.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  American:  tree  Carna¬ 
tions.  These  mint-  not  be  overlooked,  for  among  them  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  One  great 
advantage  they  have  over  the  English  varieties  is  their  long 
and  stiff  stems,  a  thing  most  essential  for  cut-flower  decoration. 
There  are-  many  varieties  now  on  the  market;  my  own  choice 
amongst  them  is  :  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Enchantress,  Marquis, 
Lilian  Pond,  and  Hany  Fenn.  H.  H. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  fruit  obedient  to  the  breeze.  Thomson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  \ 


The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  s 
THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ^ 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  S 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  s 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ,; 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  tile  Value,  S 
.  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ; 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 
on  any  subject  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  - 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  , 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : — 

July  4.—  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  < 
October  3  — LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  l 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  s 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 


January  2—  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIAN  A. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  $ 
Plate  of 

ROSA  NOISETTIANA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

GEUM  HELDREICHI  SUPERBUM. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “James  P. 
Dickson,”  for  his  article  on  “  Celosias,” 
p.  741. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Minto  House. 

Within  ia  few  miles  of  Hawick,  .and  a,  little 
to  the  north-east  of  that  Roxburgh  town,  is 
the  beautiful  .seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  em¬ 
bowered  'amongst  its  own,  ancestral  trees,  so 
that  til©  visitor  is  quit©  unprepared  for  what 
he  may  see  until  lie  arrive®  within,  -the  poli¬ 
cies.  Ones  within  the  woods,  very  little  can 
be  seen  at  one  view,  owing  do  the  greatly 
unduKated  charajelten  of  the  ground,  now 
sinking  into  a.  deep,  ravine,  whose  sides  are 
amply  clothed  with  trees,  and  yonder  rising 
to  a.  round-topped  hill  550  ft;  ahovei  the  level 
of  the  sea.  and  known  as  the  Room.  Not¬ 
withstanding'  this  .great  elevation,  no  part  of 
it  can,  he  seen  from  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  garden,  or  the  mansion,  owing 
to-  the  size'  and  luxuriance  of  thei  trees  which 
everywhere  surround  or  cover  'the  ground. 
The  kitchen,  garden  is  at  .some  distance  from 
the  house,  so.  that,  we  shall  take  the  reader 
through  that,  and  then  trace  our  way 
through,  the  deep  ravine  to  the  house,  itself. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,  garden  we  were 
delighted  to  see  a.  fine  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  grown,  'separately  and  including  a,  great 
number  of  the  very  best  varieties.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  late  period  of  the  year  at  which 
wei  made  our  visit,  these  Sweet  Peas  were 
still  in  .a  very  Auriferous  'condition,  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.  high,  and  as  perfect  as  they  might  have 
been  in;  July,  owing  to  'the  sheltered  char¬ 
acter  of  the  situation  and  southern  exposure. 
In  this  same  border  was  a.  batch  of  that 
very  distinct  Lily,  Lilium  tigrinum,  Fortunei, 
not  yet  in  bloom,  but  just  on  the  point  of 
expansion,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the 
v;ery  woolly  character  'of  itlhe  stems'  and 
flower  buds.  It  isi  reputed  to  be  an  early 
vjarieity,  but  this}  particular  form  having 
recently  been  sent  home  and  planted  may 
account  for  its  being  so  far  behind  the  others 
in  the  garden.  The  stems  were  1  ft.  high, 
and  each  bore  a.  pyramidal  branching  in¬ 
florescence'.  A  very  fine  strain  of  crimson 
tuberous  Begonias  is:  grown  here,  the  single 
flowers  measuring  4  in.  to  6-|-  in.  across,  being 
still  in,  full  beauty. 

At  this  point  we  entered  an.  old  vinery- — 
so  old  in,  fact  that  no  one  seems  to'  'have  a 
notion,  as  to'  its  age.  It.  must,  therefore, 
have  been  well  .attended  to  to  keep  it  in 
order  for  such  a  period  of  time.  The  varie¬ 
ties  of  Grape  grown  in  it  are  Black  Ham¬ 


burgh,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Gros  Golman,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Several  of  these  carried  bunches  of  large  size, 
Alnwick  Seedling  being  particularly  notable 
for  the  fine  bloom  of  the  berries'.  We  were 
too  late  to  seei  the  Peaches,  a.s  all  the  fruits 
had  been  gathered,  but  the  trees  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

The  Palm  house  was  well  filled  with,  sub¬ 
jects  of  various  size  that  are  generally  em¬ 
ployed  for  decorative  purposes,  but  there 
were  very  large  specimens  of  Kentia  and 
Livistioma  ohmensis,  which,  would  only  be 
used  on  very  special  occasions  outside  the 
glasshouse.  Here,  also',  wa  found  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cypripediums  and  Gattleyas.  C. 
-Mossiae  was  showing  spathes  of  remarkable 
length,  apparently  making  preparations  for 
early  flowering.  C.  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae 
in.  a  variety  of  colours  wa®  in  full  bloom. 
A  form  of  Oneidium  Forbesi  was  also,  in 
bloom.  The  Fern  house  was  largely  occu¬ 
pied  with  Adia.ntums  and  other  useful  Ferns, 
while  the  roof  was  employed  for  hanging 
baskets,  in  which  a  variety  of  subjects:  were 
grown,.  A  range  of  pits  served  to  honse  the 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  being  brought 
along  for  flowering  by  and  by. 

The  walls  of  the  garden  were  12  ft.  high 
and  utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Thei  variety  of 
the  latter  that  is  most  in  favour  is  Victoria,, 
which  bears  a.  remarkably  heavy  crop  both 
on  the  walls  and  in  the  form  of  bush,  trees. 
Moor  Park  Apricot  carried  a  splendid  crop, 
now  being  gathered.  Some  of  the  earlier 
varieties  had  been  harvested.  Late.  Peaches, 
however,  were  not  yet  ripe  though  highly 
coloured. 

The  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden  were 
occupied  with  various  fruit  trees,  chiefly 
Apples,  and  somei  of  them  bore  splendid 
crops  of  fruit,  although  the  older  ones  in,  the 
centre  walk  are  very  old  and  now  getting 
crowded.  A  very  old  Apple,  known  here  as 
the  Damson  Pippin,  has  fruits  of  moderate 
size,  of  a  deep  crimson  on  one  side  like  a 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  but  different  in 
shape.  The  Pitmaston  Duchess'  Pear  on  the 
wall  carried  a  splendid  crop  of  large  size, 
though  other  varieties  are  variable  in  this 
respect.  In  passing  'through  the  squares  of 
the  kitchen  garden  we  came  upon  some 
trees  that  were  unusually  heavily  cropped 
and  bearing  down  the  branches  in  somei  in¬ 
stances!.  A  bush  tree  of  Bramley’s  Seedling 
was  in,  this  condition,  and  bore  equally  well 
about,  two  years  ago.  Queen  Caroline  was 
also  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  fruit. 
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Quit©  a  small  tree  of  Stirling  Castle,  about  5  ft,  high,  bore  a 
remarkable  crop.  Sandringham  and  Yorkshire  Beauty  were 
also,  noteworthy  for  the  fruit  they  bore. 

At  tire  lower  end  of  the  kitchen  garden  we  made  our  exit 
into  the  orchard,  which  had,  within  a  few  years  past,  been 
planted  with  a  great  variety  of  the  more  modem  and  useful 
Apples  and  Plums,  the  ground  itself  being  laid  down  ini  grass. 
The  most  striking  tree  was  Worcester  Pearmain,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  and  its  bright,  shining  crimson-red  colour. 
Hawthornden  wasi  notable  both  for  'the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the 
bright  colour  of  the  sunny  side,  even  in  this  northern  garden, 
Bramley’s  Seedling  was  equally  well  laden  with  fruit,  almost 
every  tree  of  it  being  a.  picture),  for  which  reason  it  is  a  great 
favourite  here.  Devonshire  Quarrenden  was  as  highly  col¬ 
oured  as  it  would  be  in  the  south,  while  the  fruits  were  larger 
than  wei  usually  see  them,  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  young 
trees,  When  the  fruits  attain  this  size  they  are  often  globular 
with  a.  very  prominent  calyx,  not  flattened  on  the  top  as  is 
usual. 

An  Apple  named  Gold  Medal  is  planted  here  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  form  of  bus!)  trees,  and  the  crop,  which  they 
bear  is  often  enormous.  Bismarck  was  highly  coloured,  of 
good  size,  and  bearing  a  very  fair  crop.  Stirling  Castle  and 
Loddington  were  also  carrying  fruits  of  splendid  size.  Rivers’ 
Codling  was  also  bearing  freely,  the  fruits  being  of  more 
moderate  size  than  the  previous  two.  The  Queen,  having  been 
ripe,  had  been  gathered.  Standard  trees  of  Peasgooid’si  Non¬ 
such  carried  fruits  of  large  size  and  handsome  colour.  The 
above  were  only  a  few  of  the  Apples  of  which  wei  made  notes  in 
passing  through  the  collection. 

Plums  were  also  grown  under  the  same  conditions  upon,  the 
grass',  and  Victoria  again  attracted  our  attention,  on,  account 
of  the  enormous  weight  of  the  crop  which  was  just  in  the 
process  of  ripening.  Curlew  Plum  also  does  well  here,  being 
about  ripe.  The  globular  red  fruit  of  the  Czar  Plum  also 
attracted  our  attention.  Last  year  the  only  crop  of  Plums  in 
the  orchard  was  borne  by  this  variety  and  Curlew,  and  that 
only  in  a  certain  position,  near  tall  Beech  trees,  and  therefore 
shaded  from  sun  in  the  morning  during  the  frosty  period  which 
occurred  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Their  crop1  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  shading  afforded  by  the  tall  Beech  trees. 

Notwithstanding  the  crops  borne  by  all  these  late  varieties, 
the  fruit  room  appeared  to  be  three-parts  full.  Among  the 
varieties  we  noted  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Rivers1’  Codling,  Lord 
Grosvenoir,  Grenadier,  a  strung  five-ribbed  variety,  Golden 
Spire,  Lord'  Suiheld,  and  others  of  that  class',  of  which  the 
shelves  of  the  fruit-room,  bore  witness  to  the  crops.  Even 
for  this  northern  situation  The  Queen  was  often  handsomely 
coloured.  The  same  might  be  said  both  for  size  and  colour  of 
Lady  Sudeley.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  does  splendidly  here, 
the  crop  having  been,  a  heavy  one.  Beauty  of  Bath  is  also  a 
very  handsome  early  Apple,  That  named  Improved  Irish 
Peach  had  fruits  of  large  size  and  colour  compared  with  the 
ordinary  form  of  that  well-known  Apple.  Williams’  Bon  Chre¬ 
tien  Pear  had  also  been  harvested,  the  crop  being  a  very  good 
one. 

Carnations  still  seemed  to  be  in  full  bloom  in  this  part  of 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  cooler  and  more  equable  condition  of 
the  climate  than  in  the  south.  The  early  blooms  were  over, 
but  side  blooms  were  borne  in  profusion.  The  plantation  of 
seedlings  had  flowered  profusely,  and  amongst  them  we  noted 
some  varieties  of  fine  form  and  marking,  particularly  amongst, 
the  yellow  grounds.  They  had  been  raised  from  the  strains 
of  Messrs.  Methven,  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Duchess  of  Fife  is  also  a  favourite  Carnation  here,  being 
planted  in  large  quantities  on  some  of  the  borders. 

Many  of  the  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  utilised  for 
the  cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants',  which  are  allowed  to 
develop  into  their  large  clumps.  Paeonies  were  plentiful,  and 
Chrysanthemum  latifolium,  C.  maximum,  and  Mrs. ,  Head 
formed  ve-iy  large  masses  of  these  popular  forms  of  Oxeye 
Daisy.  Hybrid  Montbretias  grow  like  weeds,  and  Solidago 
canadensis,  being  a  favourite  with  her  ladyship  Lady  Min, to, 
is  grown  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  in  the  form  prac¬ 


tically  of  hedges.  Anemone  japonica  elegans  was  also  in 
splendid  condition  and  gay.  Violas  in  various  situations  were 
still  in  full  bloom,  and  were  particularly  notable  in  this  re 
spect  along  the  middle  walk,  including  such  varieties  a> 
Countes®  of  Hopetoun,  K  Ion  dyke  (yellow),  and  Diana,  a  dart 
Plum-coloured  variety. 

A  fine  strain  of  Pentstemons,  including  both  seedlings  and 
named  varieties,  is  grown,  here,  the  large  open  flowers  and  rich 
colours  showing  them  to  b©  quite  up  to  date.  Here  also  we 
came  upon  some  plantations  of  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens  in 
full  bloom,  and  learned  that  they  had  been  raised  from  bulbils. 
The  plants  were  4  ft.  high  and  werei  laden  with  the^r  character¬ 
istic  flowers.  The  bulbils  were  only  planted  about  four  years 
ago,  and  some  of  them  flowered  the  second  and  third  years, 
while  now  they  are  in  perfection.  Clematis  Jaekmanni  is  still 
in  full  bloom. 

We  had  little  time  to  give  attention  to  the  vegetables,  but 
saw  some  splendidly  ripened  Onions,  that  bad  been  reared 
under  glass  and  planted  out,  while  others  had  been  sown  in 
the  open,,  but  bad  not  attained  the  same  fin©  proportions. 
Ailsa  Craig  and  Cranston’s  Excelsior  are  the  varieties  most 
in  favour  for  the  production  of  large  bulbs.  Tomato®  were 
grown  in  frames,  and  a  heavy  crop  was:  being  ripened  by  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  Lister’s  Prolific;  and  Holme’s  Supreme.  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  s  are  veiy  largely  grown  for  the  production  of  big 
blooms,  and  at  present  they  occupied  situations  alongside  the 
walks  in,  various  parts  of  the  gar-den  inside  and  outside  the 
walls.  Those  now  setting  their  buds  promise  well. 

By  a  winding  path  through  the  trees,  we  first  ascended  a  hill, 
then,  passed  along  the  sides  of  a  very  deep  ravine  or  glen, 
whose  bottom  and  sides  are  occupied  with  treesi  of  immense 
size.  Those  that  most  took  our  attention  were  Silver  Firs  and 
Larches.  One  specimen  of  the  common  Silver  Fir  (Abiesi  poc- 
tinata)  had  three  stems  rising  almost  from  the  ground  line 
and  towering  up  to  a  height,  of  over  100  ft.  The  Larches:  were 
90  to  100  ft.  in  height,  and  many  of  them  were  notable  for 
the  huge  size  of  their  trunks.  Some  bad  very  long  clean  pieces 
of  timber,  but,  one  of  them,  on  the  side  of  the  ravine,  we 
should  reckon  to  be  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter  above  the 
base.  Beeches',  Birches,  and  Cupressus  lawsoniana  also  form 
fine  trees  in  different,  situation®.  The  depth  of  the  glen  hero 
has  the  effect  of  producing  immense  trees  owing  to  the  shelter 
afforded.  Not  far  from  the  house  a  pond  has  been  formed  by 
the  building  of  a  wall  30  to  40  ft.  in  height  across  the  glen, 
forming  thereby  a  waterfall  of  that,  height.  Rainbow  trout, 
live  in  the  pond,  and  some  time  ago  during  flood  many  of 
them  went  over  the  waterfall,  escaping  into,  the  Teviot. 

The  mansion,  itself  is  a  large  building  standing  almost,  on 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  so  that  there  is  only  room  for  the  drive 
and  a  steep,  grassy  slope  above  the  pond.  Here',  however,  thf 
grass  is  closely  cut  and  in  a,  beautifully  green,  condition,  thougl 
the  slope  is  very  steep.  Most  of  the  walls,  on  two  sides  oi 
the  house  at  least,  are  covered  with  climbers,  of  which  the 
Wistarias  run,  to  a  great  height.  Fiery  Thorns,  Roses',  Ivies 
and  Virginia  Creeper  are  also  employed,  the  latter  taking  on 
handsome  crimson,  and  scarlet  colours. 

A  new  lawn,  has  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 
forming  a  terrace  surrounded  by  ornamental  stone  balustrades. 
The  walls  are  planted  with  a  variety  of  creepers,  but,  are  yet 
too1  new  to  be  so  fully  furnished  as  they  will  presently  be. 
Ampeiopsis  quinquefolia  and  A.  Veitchi  take  on  a  fine  colour. 
Other  ornamental  subjects,  such  as  Rambler  and  Ayrshire 
Roses,  'the  purple-leaved  Barberry,  etc.,  have  been  judiciously 
utilised. 

Not  far  from  the  new  lawn  is  another  in,  which  some  curious 
•features  of  the  place  may  be  noted.  The  grounds  include  the 
remains  of  an,  old  parish  church,  and  the  chain,  with  collar, 
for  putting  round  the  necks  of  those  who>  misbehaved  in  the 
good  old  times  still  dangles  from  the  side  of  the  ruins.  A 
curious  piece  of  gardening  included  a  summer-house  neatly 
fitted  into  the  branches  of  a  Holly  tree.  This  tree  is  otherwise 
a  perfect  canopy  of  greenery  from  base  to  top,  except  the 
doorway  of  the  summer-house'.  Within  sight  of  this  is  a 
square  area  surrounded  by  neatly-kept  Tew  hedges.  Inside 
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of  this  is  a  massive  hedge  of  S-olidago-  canadensis  in  full  bloom, 
ending  in  masses  of  Lilium  tdgrinum  splendens  at  either1  end. 
At  one  side  of  this  garden  is  a  summer-house  covered  with 
Roses  and1  Honeysuckle.  The  pillars  ait  the  gate  of  this  garden 
consist  of  Yews  which  are  green  in  the  lower  portions  and 
golden  on  the  top.  A  dial  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 

All  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  character  of  the 
place,  and  we  understand  that  this  form  of  gardening  is  to 
be  extended  by  the  addition  of  other  squares  projecting  from 
the  primary  one  as  the  work  can  be  carried  out.  Dahlia  King 
of  the  Cactus  also*  formed  a.  hedge,  consisting  of  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  red  flowers  being  notable  for  their  huge  size  and 
the  profusion  with  which  they  are  borne.  A  display  is  also 
kept  up  at.  different  periods  of  the  year  by  species  of  Clematis, 
including  C.  montania  and  C.  Vitalba,  which  isi  still  in  full 
bloom.  That  Scotch  flower  Tropaeolum  speciosum  clambers 
over  the  shrubs  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  flowering  profusely. 

In  passing  through  the  grounds,  we  also  noted  a  beautiful 
treei  of  the  lied  Buckeye  (Aesculus  Pavia)  30  ft.  high.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  of  this  ancient  estate  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  special  gardens  with  plants  of  a 
suitable  character  for  the  climate,  and  this  has  been  more  or 
less  utilised  recently  with  the  promise  that  such  features  of 
gardening  may  be  extended  in  the  future.  The  situation  of 
the  house  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  we  have  seen,  owing  to 
its  fronting  the  pond  on.  the  top.  of  the  escarpment,  of  this 
deep  ravine.  Usually,  when  houses  are  built  in  such  situations 
the:  -front  looks  on  to  wider  vistas,  and  more  extended  areas  of 
ground,  while  the  end  of  the  building  overlooks  the  glen;  or 
ravine.  It  is  therefore  unique  in  this:  way,  and  presents  a 
very  pleasing  effect  at  different,  periods  of  the  year.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Milne,  the:  gardener,  is-  enthusiastic  in  his-  work,  and  keeps  the 
gardens,  grounds  and  numerous  walks  through  the  policies 
in,  clean  and  trim  order.  He  is  also  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
fruit.  We  here  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  his  courtesy 
in  showing  us  over  the  policies  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful 
Scottish  seat. 


Rosa  noisettiana. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above  Rose  was  a.  hybrid  between  R.  indica  and  R.  m-os- 
chata,  the  Musk  Rose-,  but  has  given  rise  to  quite  a  race  of 
garden  Roses,  some  of  which  would  never  be  taken  for  a 
Noisette  by  those  who  had  only  seen,  the  original.  For  m- 
stance,  Mareehal  Niel  by  pedigree  and  general  repute  is  a 
Noisette  Rose,  but  is-  altogether  different,  from  that  which  we 
are  noting  at  present.  By  reference  to  our  supplement,  the 
reader  will  see  that  it  forms  a  spreading  floriferous  bush, 
covered  with  large-  clusters,  of  white  Roses,  tinted  with,  pink 
when  dying  off.  Previous  to  that,  the  buds  are  tinted-  with 
salmon,  and  when  expanded  they  measure  11,  in.  to-^24  in. 
across  in  vigorous,  young  plants  grown,  as  bushes  in  the  open, 
with  clusters  of  flowers  carrying  from  eight  to  twenty  or  more 
blooms.  These  expand  in  succession,  so-  that,  a  display  is  kept 
up  for  a  long  time. 

The  photograph  from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared 
was  taken  in  the  second  week  of  June,  when  this  variety  was 
at  its  best,  oni  the-  grass  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The 
variety  may  he  grown  on,  pillars  or  walls,  but,  we  think,  is 
never  more  effective  than,  when  planted  on  the:  grass  with 
free  exposure  on  all  sides-. 

The  young  stems  arising  from  the-  base  merely  mature  their 
growth  the  first  season,  and  assume  the  natural  position  which 
Rose  bushes  usually  do  under  such  conditions.  During  the 
second  season  these  main:  stems-  give  rise  to  branches  bearing 
a  wealth  of  blossom  which  oo-uld  not  be  obtained  if  such  Roses 
were  in  any  way  severely  pruned  like  the  treatment  given  to 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses  grown  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  The  original  Noisette  Rose  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  garden  or  decorative  Ro-se  of  the  fi  order  for  growing 
under  the  conditions  we  have  just  named. 
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Splendid  weather  prevailed  during  the  two  days  of  the  show, 
and  the  attendance  was  good  on  both  days,  but  particularly  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day,  when  there  was  a  great  crush  of 
visitoi's  and  gardeners.  The  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  formally 
opened  the  show  early  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  the  president  of  the  society,  presided.  He  also  per¬ 
formed  the  same  duty  at  the  dinner  held  at  the  Royal  British 
Hotel  during  the  afternooon.  The  attendance  on  the  first  day 
was  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 

Plants. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  represented  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  more  popular  and  usefuL  subjects  at 
present  cultivated.  The  first  prize  for  four  greenhouse  plants 
was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Wood,  gardener  to  Jas.  Buchanan,  Esq., 
Oswald  House,  Edinburgh.  Anthurium  scherzerianum  and  Onci- 
dium  incurvum  were  his  finest  plants.  Mr.  Geo.  McKinna,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Robert  Usher,  Bart.,  Norton,  Ratho,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Hugjhes,  gardener  to  Sir  Duncan  Hay,  Bart., 
King’s  Meadows,  Peebles,  came  ini  third. 

Mr.  Adam  Knight,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Brayton, 
Cumberland,  had  the  best  six  foliage  plants,  showing  a  grand 
Anthurium  crystallinum  and  an  Alocasia.  Mr.  Alex.  McMillan, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Home,  Douglas  Castle, 
was  second  with  slightly  smaller  specimens.  Mr.  Alex. 
McKenzie,  gardener  to  Provost  Mackie,  Trinity  Grove,  was  third. 

Mr.  Alex.  Findlay,  gardener  to  A.  Drybrough,  Esq.,  Gogar 
Park,  exhibited  the  best  three  Cypripediums.  Mr.  G.  Wood 
took  the  premier  award  for  four  Orchids,  including  grand  plants 
of  Oncidium  pulvinatum  and  O.  incurvum.  For  one  Orchid  Mr. 
G.  Wood  had  the  best  in  Oncidium  incurvum. 

In  another  class  for  six  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Adam  Knight  took 
the  lead  ;  Air.  Alex.  McMillan  was  second  ;  and  Air.  John  Thom, 
gardener  to-  Airs.  Hutchison,  Carlowrie,  came  in  third.  Air. 
Adam  Knight  also  had  the  best  two  Aralias. 

Mr.  Geo.  McKinna  staged  the  two  best  Dracaenas.  Mr.  Adam 
Knight  staged  the  two  best  Crotons,  in  large  and  well-coloured 
specimens.  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  took  the  second  place  with 
smaller  but  well-grown  specimens.  For  two  Coleus  Mr.  H.  E. 
Hughes  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Air.  Jas.  Galloway,  gardener 
to  A.  McDougall,  Esq.,  Corstorphine.  These  were  handsomely 
coloured. 

Mr.  Adam  Knight  had  the  two-  best.  Aralias.  For  four  exotic 
Ferns  Air.  G.  Wood  took  the  lead,  showing  very  large  Davallias, 
Nephrolepis,  and  Alicrolepia  hirta  cristata,  all  in  fine  form. 
Mr.  Adam  W.  Duff,  gardener  to  the  Christie  Trustees,  Inverey 
House,  Partobello,  was  second  ;  and  Air.  Alex.  McKenzie,  gar- 
denei*  to  Provost  Mackie,  Trinity  Grove,  was  third,  showing  large 
specimens. 

In  the  classes  for  Fuchsias  were  some  of  the  largest  and  tallest 
plants  in  the  show.  Air.  A.  Findlay,  gardener  to  A.  Drybrough, 
Gogar  Park,  took  the  lead  for  two  specimens  ;  Air.  Andrew  Pryde, 
gardener  to-  Air.  McLaren,  Newington  House,  was  a  good 
second;  and  Air.  W.  Aitken,  Balerno,  came  in  third,  but  took 
first  for  three  Fuchsias.  Mr.  Andrew  Pryde  had  the  best  single 
specimen  of  a  Fuchsia. 

Mr.  Geo.  McKinna,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Usher,  Bart., 
Norton,  Ratho,  took  the  lead  for  three  zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
flat-trained,  well-flowered  specimens.  Air.  David  Plenderleith, 
gardener  to  T.  A.  C.  Mortimer,  Esq. ,  7,  Whitehouse  Terrace,  had 
the  best  fancy  Pelargoniums.  For  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  Mr. 
Jas.  Hermiston,  gardener  to  John  Herdman,  Esq.,  Murrayfield, 
was  first. 

Mr.  Lewis  Moodie,  gjardener  to  Airs.  Carse,  Spring  Gardens, 
Musselburgh,  took  the  premier  award  for  four  Adiantums, 
showing  huge  specimens.  Mr.  Jas.  Hermiston  was  second,  and 
Mr-.  A.  Findlay  third.  For  dwarf  British  Ferns  the  competition 
was  keen,  there  being  nine  entries.  The  first  place-  was  secured 
by  Jas.  C.  Brown,  25,  Waterloo  Place,  with  choice  and  un¬ 
common  forms.  Mr.  Jas.  Jarvie,  Burn  Brae  House,  Falkirk, 
came  second  with  a  choice  lot  containing  three  distinct  forms  of 
Scolopendrium.  Air.  Alex.  Johnstone,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  Esq.,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  was  a  good  third  with  two  Poly¬ 
podies,  the  Killarney  Fern,  etc.  All  the  exhibits  were  good  and 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Chas.  Pattison,  Lmwood,  Paisley,  had  the 
best  four  British  Ferns,  showing  fine  forms  of  Lastrea,  Scolopem- 
drium,  Polypodium,  and  Polystichum.  Air.  G.  Wood  staged  the 
best  six  Lycopods. 
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Grapes  were  splendidly  represented,  as  we  indicated  in  our  last 
issue,  and  the  undermentioned  include  the  principal  classes 
omitted.  The  lead  for  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  was  taken 
by  Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Col.  Dal.  Hamilton,  Batgany, 
Dailly,  Ayrshire.  The  berries  were  large  and  finely  finished. 
Mr.  W.  Galloway  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Stuart, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Thirlestane  Castle,  came  in 
third  in’  eleven  entries. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  had  the  best  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria ;  Mr.  Jas.  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Gallo¬ 
way  House,  Garlieston,  was  a  good  second;  and  Mr.  W.  .J. 
Green,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  Bart..,  M.P. ,  Crinkle, 
Loftus,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  also  led  in  the  class  for  one  bunch  of 
Diamond  Jubilee,  which  was  remarkable  in  bunch  and  berry. 
Mr.  John  Leslie,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Coates,  Pitcullem  House, 
Perth,  was  an  excellent  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Green  came  in  third. 

Mr.  D.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower, 
took  the  premier  award  for  two  bunches  of  Lady  Downes.  Mr. 
R.  Woodcock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  N.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  third,  all  showing  well-finished  bunches. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  had 
the  best  bunch  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  staging  a  large  and  shapely 
bunch.  Mr.  W.  J.  Green  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Woodcock 
third.  Mr.  Jas.  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Armitstead, 
Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan,  had  the  best  bunch  of  Alicante.  He 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  W.  Green 
in  this  order,  and  all  in  excellent  form.  Mr.  D.  Buchanan  took 
the  lead  for  one  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh,  very  large  in  berry  ; 
Mr.  G,  Wright,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Pinkieburn, 
Musselburgh,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Murdoch  Matheson,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Kinross,  North  Berwick,  third. 

Mr.  Alex.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  Thomson  Paton,  Esq.,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Alloa,  had  the  best  new  Grape  introduced  since  1885, 
showing  Directeur  Tisserand,  a  black  variety  with  hammered 
berries  as  large  as  Gros  Colman.  Mr.  D.  Buchanan  was  second 
with  Diamond  Jubilee,  having  huge  berries.  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  was  third  with  the  same  variety.  For  any  black  Grape  not 
named  above  Mr.  Alex.  Kirk  was  again  first,  with  Directeur 
Tisserand  ;  Mr.  John  Leslie  was  second  with  Cooper’s  Black  ; 
and  Mr.  .Jas.  Beisant  third  with  Appley  Towers. 

For  a  white  Grape  not  named  above  Mr.  Murdoch  Matheson 
led  the  way  with  beautifully  coloured  Buckland  Sweetwater  ; 
Mr.  John  Leslie  was  second  with  Lady  Hutt ;  and  Mr.  D.  Kidd 
came  in  third  with  Canon  Hall. 

The  finest  flavoured  black  Grape  was  Black  Hamburgh,  shown 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Beisant ;  Mr.  David  Murray,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  came  in  second  with  Madres- 
field  Court;  and  Mr.  R.  Glen,  gardener  to  J.  H.  N.  Graham, 
Esq.,  Larbert,  was  third  with  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

The  finest  flavoured  white  Grape  was  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
shown  by  Mr.  David  Murray.  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  was  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  third,  all  showing  the  same  variety. 
The  bunch  of  Grapes  with  the  finest  bloom  was  Gros  Maroc, 
shown  by  Mr-.  W.  J.  Green  ;  Mr.  John  Leslie  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  David  Murray  third. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  had  the  best  green  or  white-fleshed  Melon. 
Mr.  David  Murray  took  the  same  position  for  a  scarlet-fleshed 
Meion.  Mr.  John  Brown,  gardener  to  Major  Balfour,  Fernie 
Castle,  Collessie,  had  the  first  prize  for  Figs.  Mr.  Charles 
Webster,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  was 
first  for  twelve  Apricots.  For  Gage  Plums  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Oowper,  K.G.,  Wrest  Park, 
Ampthill,  led  the  way,  as  well  as  for  yellow  Plums.  Mr.  W. 
Galloway  led  for  red  Plums.  There  were  twelve  entries.  For 
purple  Plums  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay,  gardener  to  Count  Munster, 
Maresfield  Park,  was  first. 

Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  had  the  best  collection  of  four  varieties  of 
dessert  Plums,  showing  Kirke’s  Angelina  Burdett,  Washington, 
and  Jefferson’s  Gage.  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay  was  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  H,  Goodacre  third. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford, 
Dalkeith,  had  the  best  collection  of  kitchen  Plums.  Mr.  Alex. 
Chalmers,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Haggerston  Castle, 
Beal,  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay  came  in  third. 

Apples  were  in  strong  force,  the  specimens  often  being  of  large 
size,  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Hereford,  took  the  leading  award  for 
twelve  varieties,  showing  grand  specimens  of  Stirling,  Castle, 
Lord  Suffield,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  The  Queen,  etc.  Mr.  Alex.  Smith, 
gardener  to  Mme.  Stuart,  Convent  Gardens,  Roehampton,  was  a 
good  second,  while  Mr.  R.  Steward,  gardener  to  W.  Garton,  Esq., 
Southampton,  was  third.  There  were  seven  entries. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Apples  growl!  in  Scotland  the  lead  was 


taken  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Congalton  Gardens,  Drem,  the 
specimens  being  large,  though  not  highly  coloured.  Mr.  Charles 
Webster,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
Fochabers',  was  second.  Mr.  David  Murray  was  third  with 
smaller  but  some  highly  coloured  specimens. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  took  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties 
of  Apple®,  showing  grand  Stirling  Castle,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
and  Lord  Suffield.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Alex,  Findlay  in  this  order. 

For  six  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  came  to  the  front. 
The  other  awards  went  to  Mr.  R.  Staward  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting 
in  the  order  given.  Competition  was  very  keen  in  this  class. 

For  a  seedling  Apple  not  in  commerce,  Mr.  Fred.  Moore,  Neen 
Sollars,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  took  the  lead  with  a  chance  seedling 
from  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  being  twice  the  size  and  crimson 
red. 

Mr.  A.  Findlay  had  the  best  dish  of  Allington  Pippin,  Mr. 
Alex.  Smith  the  best  Blenheim  Pippin,  Mr.  R.  Staward  the  finest 
Charles  Ross,  Mr.  Alex.  Smith  the  best  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and 
Gascoigne’s  Scarlet ;  Mr.  John  Lee,  Kiugscroft,  Cheshire,  the 
best  Irish  Peach;  Mr.  R,  M.  Whiting,  the  best  James  Grieve; 
Mr.  GS  Mackinlay,  the  best  Kerry  Pippin  ;  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Getting,  Glew, stone  Fruit  Plantation,  Ross,  Hereford,  the  best 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  the  best  Lady  Sudeley ; 


Gloriosa  supf.rba  (See  p.  759.) 


Mr.  G.  Edgar,  gardener  to  Jas.  Cleland,  Esq.,  J.P.,  co.  Down, 
the  best  Oslin  Pippin ;  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Getting,  the  best 
Ribston  Pippin ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair,  the  best  Thorle  Pippin ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart,  gardener  to>  John  Neilson,  Esq.  of  Mollance, 
Castle  Douglas,  the  best  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay, 
the  besb  yellow  Ingestre;  Mr.  Alex.  Smith,  the  best  Alfriston  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Lawrie,  gardener  to  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Prestwick, 
the  best  Beauty  of  Kent  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Smith,  the  best  Bramley’s 
Seedling;  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Carddoe,  Riss,  the  best  Oallini 
and  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  Mr.  A.  Dickson,  gardener  to  M.  G.  Thorburn, 
Esq.,  Inverleithen,  the  best  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Many  other 
classes  for  Apples  were  also  well  filled,  showing  that  the  king  of 
hardy  fruits  is  plentiful  this  year. 

Pears  were  also  well  represented,  though  in  less  abundance  than 
Apples.  For  twelve  varietiesi  of  Pears  thei  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Findlay,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay  and 
Mr.  A.  Smith.  The  prizes  for  a  collection  of  Pears  grown  in 
Scotland  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  by  Mr.  J.  Cairns,  Cold¬ 
stream,  and  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair. 

Mr.  G.  Wright  was  first  for  Gooseberries;  Mr.  W.  Harper  for 
Black  Currants  ;  Mr.  J.  Cairns  for  Red  Currants  ;  Mr.  A.  Dickson 
for  White  Currants;  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Duddingston  Cottage,  for 
Raspberries ;  Mr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  Cullen  House  Gardens,  for 
Cherries;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Wann,  Alloa,  for  hybrid  Brambles, 
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Vegetables. 

Cucumbers  were  fairly  well  shown,  and  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  D.  Kidd,  while  Mr.  J.  Day  and  Mr.  J.  Cairns,  Hired.  Cardens, 
Coldstream,  followed  in  this  order. 

Messrs.  J.  Mair  and  Son,  Prestwick,  had  the  best  Tomato®; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Ritchie,  Pansy  Villa,  Denny,  the  best  Peas  ;  Mr.  T. 
Swan,  Belhaven  Hill,  Dunbar,  the  best  French  Beans;  Mr.  J. 
Waldie  Dollar,  the  best  Brussels  Sprouts  and  the  best  Cauli¬ 
flowers;  Mr.  J.  Stalker,  Inveresk  Poorhouse,  Musselburgh  the 
best  Savoys  and  Cabbages;  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  the  best  Celery; 
Mr  Ales.  M’Millan,  Castle  Douglas,  the  best  greens,  Leeks,  and 
Lettuces;  Mr.  James  Paterson,  the  best  Beet  and  Parsnips; 
Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  the  best  Carrots;  and  Mr.  A.  Hogarth,  Small- 
holm,  the  best  Turnips.  Onions  are  always  well  shown  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Mr.  D.  Murray  was  once  more  in  excellent  form, 
taking  the  first  prize,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Day  and  Mr.  C.  Mac- 
k  ini  ay.  Mr.  J.  Cossa.r,  Dunbar,  took  the  lead  for  Parsley. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Potatos,  Mr.  T.  Swan, 
Mr.  J.  Oossar,  and  Mr.  Allen  Caldwell  (Polmont)  took  the  prizes 
in  this  order.  Mr.  M.  Forsyth,  Mr.  A.  Hogarth,  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Frame  (Broxburn)  lifted  the  prizes  as  named  for  twelve  kidney 
Potatos.  Mr.  J.  M’Farlane,  Mr.  J.  Cossar,  and  Mr.  A.  Hogarth 
secured  the  prizes  in  this  order  for  twelve  round  Potatos.  In  all 
these  cases  the  noble  tuber  was  staged  in  fine  form. 


Cut  Flowers  (Nurserymen). 


Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Pansy  Cardens,  Busby,  took  the  leading  award 
for  twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlias  with  grand  blooms  of  H.  J.  Jones, 
J.  B.  Bryant,  Violetta,  Mabel  Needs,  etc.  Messrs.  M.  Campbell 
and  Son.  High  Blantyre,  Lanark,  were  a  good  second,  their 
blooms  being  well  selected.  Mr.  J.  Allan,  Gateside,  Kippen,  came 
in  third. 

For  twenty-four  Dahlias  Mr.  John  Smellie  again  took  the  lead 
with  large  blooms  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Virginale,  Dan  Cornish, 
Klondyke,  etc.  He  was  again  followed  by  Messrs.  M.  Campbell 
and  Son,  while  Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay,  were 
third . 

Mr.  John  Smellie  also  had  the  best  eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  which  were'  arranged  on  black  velvet  on  upright  boards. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son  came  to  the  front'  for  six  vases 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  followed  by  Mr.  John  Smellie.  Messrs.  M. 
Campbell  and  Son  also  had  the  best  collection  of  Dahlias  of  any 
varieties. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  had  the  best  stand 
of  crimson  Roses  in  Hugh  Dickson,  a  grand  new  variety.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Brucefield,  Dunfermline,  were 
first  for  pink  Roses,  showing  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Croll  were  second. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  first  for  white 
Roses,  showing  F.  K.  Drusohki.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  was  second 
with  the  same  variety. 

For  twelve  vases  of  Roses,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons  were 
also  first,  having  fine  bunches  of  hybrid  Teas,  etc.  They  also  led 
the  way  for  a.  collection  of  Roses,  followed  by  Messrs .  W.  and  R. 
Ferguson.  For  the  twelve  vases  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  were 
second. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons  took  the  premier  award  for 
thirty-six  varieties  of  Roses  shown  on  boxes.  The  blooms  were  in 
grand  condition  even  on  the  second  day.  They  were  followed  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  in  this  order. 

For  eighteen  Roses  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  led,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Craigmillar,  and 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  in  this  order. 

The  last  named  had  the  bast  twelve  Roses,  and  were  followed 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  and  Sons, 
Stranraer,  as  named. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  had  the  best'  twenty-four  Tea  Roses  ; 
Messrs.  James  Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee,  were  second. 

Messrs.  Maur  and  Son  had  the  best  thirty-six  spikes  of  Gladioli, 
and  were  followed  for  second  place'  by  Messrs.  J.  Service  and  Son, 
Dumfries. 


For  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  disbudded, 
Mi.  J.  Smellie  was  first,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A  Brown 
Blantyre. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Whitehead,  Selkirk,  took  the  lead  for  twelve  vase: 
o  tarnations  set  up  with  their  own  foliage.  Messrs.  M.  Camp 
'  W€re.  second,  and  Mi-.  A.  Brown  third, 

i  r.  1 .  M.  Whitehead  again  led  the  way  for  twelve  vases  o 
i cote es  set  up  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds.  Messrs.  M 
Campbell  and  Son  were  second. 


Awards  to  Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals. — R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Edinburgh;  Messrs. 
James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen;  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser, 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Silver  Gilt  Medals. — Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh;  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Methven  and  Sons,  Edinburgh;  and  the  King’s  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford. 

Silver  Medals. — Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  ; 
Mr.  William  Angus,  Penicuik;  Mr.  A.  Young,  Elgin;  Mr.  V  . 
Farquharson,  Perth;  Messrs.  W.  Davie  and  Co.,  Haddington; 
Mr.  Charles  Page,  Liberton  ;  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh. 

Bronze  Medals. — Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son,  Blantyre; 
Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay;  and  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
Glass,  Edinburgh. 

First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Belfast,  for  a.  new  Apple  named  No'  Surrender,  similar  in  type  to 
Eeklinville  Seedling,  but  more  vigorous  in  growth  and  a  larger 
fruit. 


LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 

September  I5th  and  I6lh. 

The  annual  exhibition  on  above  dates  took  place,  in  the  Princes 
Hall  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
success.  The  exhibits  were  more  numerous  than  last  year,  and 
the  Cactus  types,  shown  in  great  beauty  and  variety,  well 
exemplified  the  great  value  of  the  flower  for  decorative  purposes. 
Appended  are  notes  of  some  of  the  principal  exhibits;  — 

Twenty-four  Cactus,  distinct :  1st,  a  beautiful  contribution 
from  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
(here  were  good  flowers  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson, 
II.  F.  Robertson,  Edith  Rose,  Mrs.  Mawley,  and  Apricot) ;  2nd, 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham  (in  a  fine,  lot  of  flowers1  were  noted 
excellent  examples  of  Mabel  Needs,  Lottie  Dean,  J.  W.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Rainbow,  Alexander,  and  George  Gordon). 

Twelve  blooms  Cactus,  distinct:  1st,  Mr.  M.  Y.  Seale,  Vine 
Nurseries,  Sevenoaks  (noteworthy  were  Slough  Rival,  W.  F. 
Balding,  Conrad,  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  Winstan'ey,  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe);  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  The  Nurseries,  Woking  (with, 
amongst  other  good  flowers,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Etna,  J.  Weir  Fife, 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson) ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Three  vases  Cactus,  distinct  :  1st,  Mr.  M.  Seale  (blooms  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  with  hardy  berried  plants) ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury  (here  Asparagus  formed  a  light  and 
tasteful  decorative  aid) ;  3rd,  Messrs.  J  .  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Oneva.se,  twelve,  blooms  Cactus  :  1st,  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq.,  Heath 
View,  Horse II  (the  flowers  were  tastefully  arranged  with  Fern 
fronds  and  Asparagus) ;  2nd,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.  (here  the  dark 
foliage  of  P  run  us  Pissardii  was  a  very  elective  combination 
amongst  the  flowers) ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  Knowle  House, 
Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood. 

Six  vases  Cactus  (special  prizes  offered  by  F.  G.  Gledstanes, 
Esq.) :  A  very  artistically  arranged  contribution  gained  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  premier  honours;  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons;  3rd, 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame;  4th,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and 
Co. 

Six  bunches  pompon  Cactus,  a  very  pretty  class:  1st,  Mr.  J. 
Walker  (with,  amongst  others,  fine  flowers  of  Freedom,  Purple 
Gem,  and  Coronation);  2nd,  a  beautiful  lot  from  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale  (Mary,  Sport,  and  Modesty  being  conspicuous  flowers). 

Six  varieties  Cactus,  in  bunches:  1st,  Mr.  W.  Lockyer, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Twentyman,  Greenkill  Park,  Barnet ;  2nd,  Mr. 
FI.  Brown,  174,  North  Street,  Luton;  3rd,  E.  Mawley,  Esq., 
Rosebank,  Berkhamsted ;  4th,  Mr.  W.  O.  Pagram,  The  Whim 
Gardens,  Weybridge. 

For  a  general  display  of  Cactus  varieties  in  competition  for  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  London  and  Dereham, 
first  honours  were  secured  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  with  a  magnificent 
lot  of  flowers  some  7  ft.  in  height,  and  very  effectively  arranged 
with  variegated  foliage.  A  smaller  but  very  beautiful  collection, 
lightly  arranged  with  Eulalia  Zebrina,  was  that  which  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sous,  gaining  second  prize. 

Six  blooms  Cactus,  one  variety :  1st,  Messrs.  Stredwick  and 
Sons  (with  J.  B.  Riding) ;  2nd,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  (J.  W.  Wilkin¬ 
son) ;  3rd,  J.  Walker  (Rainbow) ;  4th,  Mr.  C.  Turner  (Conrad). 

Twenty-four  blooms,  show  and  fancy  (a  fine  class) :  Here  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame,  secured  the  premier  award  (noteworthy  flowers 
were  Maud  Fellowes,  John  Hickling,  Jol4n  Walker,  and  Dante); 
2nd,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  (who  had  fine  flowers  of  Florence  Tranter, 
Henry  Eckford,  and  George  Rawlings) ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Keynes’ 
Williams,  and  Co. ;  4th,  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
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Twelve  blooms,  show  and  fancy  :  1st,  E.  West,  jun. ,  Esq.,  The 
Laurels,  Henley-on-Thames  (specially  noteworthy  were  L 
Tranter,  Muriel  Hobbs,  and  J.  Walker);  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Mheelei, 
Hop  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames  (here  were  fine  blooms  ol 
George  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Lottie  Eckford) ;  3rd,  a 
creditable  lot  from  Mr.  W.  Peters,  gardener  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Louis  Beaumont,  ITolmhurst,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Six  varieties,  singles,  in  bunches:  1st  E  West,  ]un  Esq. 
(as  follows  were  his  beautiful  flowers— Leslie  Seale,  Polly  Eccles, 
Aurora,  Columbine,  Formosa,  and  Fascination)  ;  2nd, 
Mawley,  Esq.  (with  Victoria,  Miss  Roberts,  Northern  Star), 
Tommy,  etc.) ;  3rd,  Rev.  S.  Spencer,  Pearce  Combe  A  icarage, 

near  Woodstock, 

Six  varieties  PoMpon,  in  bimiches- :  A  delightful  class,  the* 
premier  award  going  to  Mr.  IT.  Brown,  who  had  fine  blooms  of 
Phoebe,  Darkest  of  All,  Nerissa,  Nellie  Broomhead,  and  Dis¬ 
tinction;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  (specially  noteworthy 
flowers  here  were  Emily  Hopper,  Darkest  of  All,  Daisy,  ancl 

Dinah).  ,  ., 

The  non-competitive  section  of  the  exhibition  was  a  very  strong 
and  beautiful  one.  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House 
Nurseries,  Cambridge,  had  a  glorious  and  extensive  exhibit  ol 
Gladioli  (cut  spikes),  to  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  deservedly 

awarded.  .  i  i  ' 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Codsall,  Stalls,  had  an 
extensive  and  beautifully  arranged  collection  of  Cactus,  Pom¬ 
pon,  and  other  types  of  Dahlias  (Mrs.  T.  G.  Baker,  a  new 
Cactus  variety  sent  out  this  season  is  a  fine  flower,  rich  deep 
orange).  (Gold  Medal.)  .  . 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  sent  a  very  fine  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  Dahlias  (Pompon  quite  noteworthy).  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  very 
beautiful,  well  arranged,  and  extensive  collection,  m  which  fine 
Cactus  varieties  largely  predominated.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  sent  a  most  beautiful  collection  of 
the  different  types  of  Dahlias.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  E.  Such,  The  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  sent  a  fine  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  Dahlias.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.)  ; 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  sent  rustic  table 
decorations,  beautifully  arranged  with  hardy  flowers. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  The  Nurseries,  New  Eltham,  sent  very 
beautiful  strains  of  double  and  single  Begonias.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  West  Norwood, 
sent  a.  beautiful  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  good  variety, 
and  Gloxinia  flowers  representing  a  fine  strain.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal. ) 

Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Hounslow,  sent  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  highly  coloured. 
(Gold  Medal.)  We  should  like  to  note  some  of  the  fine  sorts 
shown,  but  space  forbids. 

Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  sent  very  free-fruiting  Tomatos 
in  pots. 

The  Lawes  Chemical  Manure  Company,  Ltd.,  148^,  Fenclmrch 
Street,  sent  examples  of  their  well-known  manures. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  20th. 

The  meeting  at  the’ Horticultural]  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  was  a 
very  crowded  one,  both  in  respect  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
exhibits  and  the  great  number  of  visitors.  This  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an  autumn  Rose  show  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  The  exhibits brought 
before  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  fine  groups  of  Orchids,  an  equal  or  even  greater 
number  of  groups  or  collections  of  Roses,  showing  that,  the  queen 
of  flowers  is  still  in  grand  form.  There  were  also  splendid 
groups  of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables.  'The  collection  of  the  latter  staged  by 
Lord  Aldenham  should  do,  much  to  create  a  warm  interest  in 
vegetables,  for  the  collection  was  magnificent. 

Orchid  Committee. 

H.  S.  Goodman,  Esq.  (gardener  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  85,  West 
Hill,  Putney,  exhibited  a  good-sized  group  of  Orchids  of  a  mixed 
character.  Amongst  them  we  noted  good  flowers  of  Cattleya 
dowiana.  aurea,  C.  Eldorado  alba,  Laeliocattleya  gottoiana, 
Od ontoglo ssum  grande,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  S.  alba,  Vanda 
kimballiana,  and  many  Cypripediums.  (These  were  judiciously 
intermixed  with  Palms  and  Ferns,  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Triii?  Park,  Tring,  staged  a 
collection  of  small  flowered  and  pet  Orchids.  He  was  awarded  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  the  huge  lipped  Angraecum  (Listro- 


stacliys)  infundibulare.  Other  uncommon  species  were  Angrae- 
cum  Rothschildianum,  Masdevallia  Vespertilio,  M.  glaphyran- 
the,  a  hybrid  with  rose  purple  flowers,  M.  Troglodytes,  and 
many  others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged  a 
large  specimen  of  Cattleiya  bicolor,  well-flowered  pieces  of 
Cattleya  gaskeliiana,  C.  dowiana,  the  hybrid  C-  Minucia,  bright 
pieces  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  and  well-flowered 
pieces  of  Odontoglossum  grande. 

Sir  F.  Wigan  (gardener  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  exhibited  Cattleya  Parthenia  Prince  of  Wales,  Miltonia 
vexillaria  Leopoldii,  Sophrocattleya  chamberlainiana,  and  the 
new  Laeliocattleya  Constance  Wigan. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  large  group  erf  hybrid  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Laeliocattleyas  and  Laelias.  Very  good  samples  were  Lc. 
cligbyano-gigas,  Lc.  bletchleyensis,  Lc  Nysa,  Lc.  callistoglossa 
ignescens,  and  others.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham, 
had  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  three  large 
pieces  of  Burlingtonia  Candida,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a 
Cultural  Commendation.  One  of  the  pieces  carried  twenty-four 
spikes  of  its  white  flowers.  In  fine  form  also  was  the  green 
Cypripedium  Maudiae,  a  stronger  grower  than  either  parent. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Cattleya®,  Laeliocattleyas,  Odontoglossum  Hallio-i^ 
crispum,  and  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii.  Very  distinct  new 
hybrids  were  Cattleya  Iris  Prince  of  Piedmont  and  C.  Irisl 
aurifera.  Several  other  distinct  varieties  of  this  hybrid  were  ' 
also  exhibited,  as  well  as  other  fine  types.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal.)  /  ■ 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons  staged  a  group  of  Cattleyas,  Lae¬ 
liocattleyas,  Cypripediums,  and  other  Orchids.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  Roses  in  .splendid  form.  They  had  hand¬ 
some  bunches  or  baskets  of  Papa  Gontier,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Liberty,  Mine.  Ravary,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Grus  an  Teplitz, 
Camoens  Pharisaer,  and  many  others.  The  last  named  is  a  new 
blush-coloured  Rose  of  fine  form.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey,  staged 
a  collection  of  early-flowering  and  other  Chrysanthemums. 
Amongst  large  blooms  very  fine  were  Miss  M  innie  Terry,  Mme. 
Von  Andre,  Hon'.  Mrs.  A.  Ackland,  and  others.  The  Champion 
was  a  fine  decorative  yellow. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  had  a  very  extensive  collection  of  all 
the  best  Cactus  Dahlias,  set  up  in  tall  glass  vases,  Bamboo 
stands,  ancl  smaller  vases,  arranged  in  mounds,  and  mixed  with 
sprays  of  Conifers.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  a.  large  collection 
of  Cactus  and  Pompon1  Dahlias,  some  of  which  formed  a  bright  i 
bank,  with  boards  in  front  filled  with  choice  blooms.  (Silver  I 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son, Woking  Nursery,  Surrey,  had  a 
collection  of  Roses  set  up  in  bunches  along  the  hack,  while  single  ; 
blooms  cut  with  their  own  foliage  stood  along  the  front. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Market  Place,  Leicester,  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  Tomatos,  consisting  of  numerous  varieties. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  exhibited  some  boxes 
■  of  Roses  cut  with  long  stems. 

Messrs,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  some  stands  of  a  fine 
strain  of  Veitch’s  Hybrid  Streptocarpus. 

Mrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
staged  a  grand  collection  of  Gladioli,  Lilies,  and  other  herbaceous 
plants.  Very  fine  were  Sternbergia  lutea.  major,  with  large 
golden  yellow  flowers,  and  Colchicum  giganteum,  (  rimin' 
Powell i  and  Lilium  Batemanniae  were  also  noteworthy.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  set  up  in  graceful 
bunches.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs'.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  exhibited  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Gladioli,  with  vases  of  Roses  along  the  front.  Many  fine 
varieties  were  staged.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ben  Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Roses,  including  the  new  Maharajah 
Papa  Gontier,  Fran  Karl  DruSchki,  etc. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  Ferns,  Roses',  and  Bouvaxdias  in  groups. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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JIs,  J.  D.  Robertson,  F.R.H.S.,  has  been  appointed  lecturer 
in  horticulture  at  the  Gordon  Evening  School,  Eltliam,  for  the 
session  1904-5. 

*  *  * 

Ashburnham  Park  Nurseries.— Owing  to  the  retirement  of 
the  proprietor  the  above  nurseries,  situated  at  Chelsea,  will 

come  into  the  market  on  20th  October. 

*  *  * 

Frtjit  from  Blairgowrie. — Most  of  the  berry-pickers  have 
now  left  the  Blairgowrie  district.  During  the  last  week  of 
August  more  than  eighty  tons  of  fruit  were  sent  off  by  rail.  This 
brings  the  total  quantity  shipped  up  to  something  between 
1,500  and  1,600  tons,  thus  making  a  record  for  the  district.  The 

amount  would  make  nearly  200  tons  more  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Post  Cards  from  Dresden. — Mr.  Ranger  Johnson,  of  The 
Morning  lJost,  is  at  present  enjoying  a  holiday  tour  in  Germany, 
and  sends  us  a  greeting  from  Dresden,  the  card  bearing  a 
coloured  illustration  of  the  carpet- bedding  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Dresden,  and  another  card  shows  a  very  fine  view  in  Palace 
Street,  ini  the  Royal  Gardens.  Both  views  are  very  fine, 

especially  in  connection  with  the  trees. 

*  *  * 

The  Button-hole  Bouquet  that  was  Accepted. — The  King 
on  one  occasion,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  was  taking  part  in  a 
public  ceremony,  when  a  little  girl  passed  under  the  rope 
erected  as  a  bander  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  and  went  smilingly 
up  to  the  Prince  with  a  small,  and  by  no  means  attractive, 
button-hole.  Influenced  no  doubt  by  the  fearless  audacity  of  the 
girl,  the  Prince  accepted  the  button-hole,  putting  it  in  the  place 

of  his  own,  which  he  cast  away. 

*  *  * 

A  Tour  of  the  Orchards. — Between  August  22nd  and  26th 
the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Onslow  to 
make  inquiries  and  report  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Great 
Britain  made  a  tour  through  several  of  the  leading  fruit  districts 
of  England.  The  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  at  Somer¬ 
set  was  visited  ;  the  fruit  plantations  on  the  Teddington  Estate 
in  Gloucestershire  and  also  those  of  the  Evesham  district  were 
visited.  The  Duke  of  Bedford’s  experimental  fruit  farm  at 
Ridgmont,  Bedfordshire,  was  also  inspected.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  tour  the  committee  paid  a  visit  to  the  fruit  station  of  the 
Sussex  County  Council  at  Uckfield.  Other  districts  were  visited 
earlier  in  the  year,  so  that  the  report  should  be  an  important  one. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Great  Autumn  Show  of  British-grown  Fruit. — On  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  eleventh  annual  show  of  British-grown 
autumn  fruits  will  be  held,  to  which  the  public  will  be  admitted 
at  one  o’clock  on  the  first  day  and  at  ten  on  the  other  two  days. 
Tlie  show  will  remain  open  till  10  p.m.  on  the  first  two  days, 
and  will  close  at  6  p.m.  on  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition.  Copies 
of  the  schedule  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

*  *  * 

Ulster  Horticultural  Society. — Mr.  Felix  Coyne,  of  Clinty- 
elay,  Vernersbridge,  Dungannon,  has  been  awarded  the  Dudley 
Cup,  presented  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  the 
l  ister  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Apple  orchard  competition, 
with  the  view  of  extending  and  improving  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
in  Ireland.  The  cup  must  be  won  three  times  by  the  same  com¬ 
petitor  before  becoming  his  property,  and  Mr.  Coyne  thus  becomes 
the  holder  for  the  first  year  for  the  best  orchard  of  Apples  in 
L  ister,  and  he  also  obtains  a  silver  medal.  As  a  condition  he 
will  be  required  to  exhibit  twelve  Apples  at  the  society’s  show  at 
tteltast  m  November  next. 


Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Society.  —The  members 
of  the  above  society,  to  the  number  of  50,  had  an  outing  recently 
the  goal  of  their  journey  being  the  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  The  party  was  taken 


to  the  nurseries  in  brakes,  and  upon  arrival  was  received  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Cheal,  the  heads  of  this  well-known  firm. 
The  foremen  of  the  various  departments  were  also  put  in  charge 
of  the  party,  so  that  their  requirements  were  well  attended  to. 
The  various  rockeries,  ornamental  water,  and  Dahlias  received 
close  attention,  this  firm  having  a  reputation  for  the  wealth  of 
its  collection  and  the  beauty  of  such  sections  as  single  Dahlias, 
Pompons,  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  Pot  Vines,  tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  fruit  trees  in  pots,  bush  and  standard  Roses,  as  well 
as  newly-potted  stocks,  were  all  eagerly  inspected  by  gardeners 
bent  on  acquiring  knowledge  of  their  profession.  The  clipped 
trees  are  a  special  feature  of  the  Lowfield  Nurseries,  where  they 
have  been  grown  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  represent 
various  animals  as  well  as  objects  of  art.  The  collection  of  fruit 
trees  is  very  rich,  especially  in  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
that  find  favour  at  the  present  day.  The  collection  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  is  also  very  extensive,  representing 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen  subjects,  flowering  and  otherwise. 
The  nurseries  extend  to  some  90  acres  of  land,  well  kept-  and 
clean,',  so  that  the  party  was  kept  busy  and  interested  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  stay.  The  gardeners  were  also  provided 
with  a  capital  tea,  nicely  served  on  one  of  the  lawns.  The 
thanks  of  the  party  to  Messrs.  Cheal  were  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
H.  Melling  before  the  visitors  left. 


Obituary. 


Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings  on  Sunday 
night  last,  at  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  where  he  has  a  fine 
estate  of  something  like  12,700  acres.  The  residence  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  England  as  far  as  the  situation  and  sur¬ 
roundings  are  concerned.  The  estate  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Astleys  for  centuries.  The  King  and  Queen,  when  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  were  entertained  here  in  1890.  Lord 
Hastings  leaves  a  widow,  Lady  Hastings,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Suffield,  and  the  couple  should  have  celebrated  their  silver 
wedding  next  year  had  his  lordship  lived.  Our  readers  will 
best  remember  Lord  Hastings  from  the  splendid  exhibits  of 
Grapes  which  lie  has  made  at  various  of  the  London  shows 
during  the  past  few  years.  These  were  grown  by  his  gardener, 
Mr.  Shingler,  who  is  an  adept  at  the  cultivation  of  Grapes,  and 
has  won  many  a  stiff  contest. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Blistered. 

I  enclose  Chrysanthemum  leaves  with  an  insect  in  each.  If 
you  would  kindly  let  me  know  through  your  paper  what  sort  of 
insect  it  is  Iwill  be  much  obliged.  (W.  G.,  Dundee.) 

The  leaves  of  your  plants  are  being  tunnelled  by  the  grub  of  a 
small  black  fly,  known  as  the  Chrysanthemum  Leaf  Miner 
(Phytomyza  nigricornis).  The  grubs  do  not  infest  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do 
several  of  the  annual  species,  but  at  the  same  time  you  may  make 
an  endeavour  to  check  their  ravages.  This  is  best  done  by  look¬ 
ing  over  the  plants  at  frequent  intervals,  and  crushing  the  grubs 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  earliest  time  or  stage  at 
which  you  can  detect  them.  This  will  prevent  them  from  dis¬ 
figuring  and  destroying  the  leaves  without  pulling  them  oil. 
As  the  grub  lives  in  the  interior,  this  is  the  only  plan  you  can 
adopt  in  the  first  place  by  killing  the  grubs  by  the  method 
stated,  or  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  and  burning  them  if  the 
enemy  has  proceeded  too  far  before  you  notice  it.  If  taken  in 
time,  however,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  pest 
in  check  upon  this  class  of  Chrysanthemum. 

Sport  of  Chrysanthemum. 

Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  two  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  flowers  enclosed?  The  blooms  are  a  sport  from  Mytchett 
White.  It  sported  with  me  last  year,  but  the  habit  is  the  same 
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as  the  original  variety.  The  plants  are  growing  in  5-in.  pots, 
and  without  any  stimulant  whatever.  If  you  will  please  miorm 
me  through  The  Gardening  World  it  will  greatly  oblige. 

^  The  youngest  bloom,  which  was  in  the  half  expanded  state, 
showed  a  flower  of  a  deep  bronzy  tint,  and  if  it  retains  this  hue 
when  fully  expanded  it  might  very  well  be  named  Bronze 
Mytchett, '  though,  speaking  from  memory,  we  are  not  pertaan 
whether  there  is  a  sport  of  this  variety  already  so  named.  At  er 
the  flowers  had  been  in  our  possession  for  some  little  time  the 
bronze  colour  almost  disappeared,  leaving  a  beautifully  formed 
flower  of  a  light  can'hry -yellow,  tinted  with  salmon  pink  on  the 
outer  florets.  We  cannot  be  certain  if  tins  can  be  described  as 
the  true  character  of  the  flower,  as  it  was  somewhat  old  before 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  Whether  it  is  bronze  or 
yellow,  however,  in  the  perfect  state,  we  consider  it  quite  ais- 
tinct  from  Mytchett  White,  and  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  it  must  he  the  same  as  Mytchett  Calory , 
a  sport  with  bronzy  yellow  flowers,  tinted  salmon,  which  we 
think  would  correspond  very  closely  to  your  variety  if  we  had 
seen  it  in  perfection. 

Flora  of  Sussex.  (Flora.) 

We  shall  endeavour  to  find  this  out  for  you,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  libraries,  and 
it  is  a  book  that  is.  not  often  met  with. 


Fruits  to  Name.  (I.  D.  W.  and  John  Smith.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  fruits  named,  so 
that  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  your  Apples. 

Propagating  Viburnum  Plicatum. 

We  have  a  good-sized  plant  of  the  Japan  Snowball  (Viburnum 
plicatum),  and  should  like  a  quantity  to  plant  in  a  bed.  W ould 
you  say  how  it  may  best  be  propagated  %  (H.  M.) 

It  is  rather  late  now  to  propagate  it  by  means  of  half-ripened 
young  wood  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  which  should  be  done  in  the 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame  during  July  or  August,  according  to' 
the  stage  of  growth  of  the  cuttings.  We  should  advise  you,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  cuttings,  of  the  shoots  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and 
injsert  them  in  sandy  soil  in  pots,  making  them  quite  firm,  and 
standing  the  same  ini  a  house,  where  they  will  just  be  protected 
from  frost.  In  the  springtime,  should  they  give  evidence  of 
beginning  to1  groiv,  you  can  then  put  the  pots  intoi  a  gentle  heat, 
so  as  to  encourage  rooting.  By  taking  out  a  cutting  or 
two'  you  can,  however,  ascertain  whether  the  cuttings  have 
callused,  and,  if  so,  you  may  then  safely  place  them  in  the  heat  to 
accelerate  the  rooting  process.  Another  method  of  propagating 
this  shrub  is  by  means  of  layers  in  July.  By  such  means  you 
would  get  stronger  plants,  hut  unless  you  have  plenty  of  stock 
you  might  not  be  able  to  get  sufficient  number  for  your  require¬ 
ments,  on  account  of  the  larger  branches  that  would  have  to  be 
layered. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  G.)  1,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium  var.  ;  2,  Phygelius 
capensis ;  3,  Stachys  coccinea ;  4,  Scahiosa.  Columbaria ;  5, 
Scabiosa  arvensis;  6,  Helianthus  decapetalus. — (R.  W.  H.)  1, 
Swainsonia  coronillifolia  ;  2,  Swainsonia  coronillifolia  alba  ;  3, 
Tritonia  rosea. ;  4,  Cassia  cary.mbosa ;  5,  Tibouchina 

semideoandr'a.  — >.  (W.  M.)  1,  Oncidium.  Borbesi ;  2, 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana ;  3,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. ;  4, 
Elaeodendrbn  oriental©  (generally  known;  in  gardens  as.  Aralia 
Chabrieri) ;  5,  Aralia  kerchoveana ;  6,  Aralia  leptophylla. — 
(A.  D.  H.)  1,  Veronica  speciosa. ;  2,  Bronica.  carnosula  ;  3, 
Anemone  japonioa  elegans ;  4,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea;  5, 
Antirrhinum  Asarina. — (T.  W.)  1,  Cupressus  nootkatensis  lutea ; 
2,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  lutea ;  3,  Thuya  dolobrata  variegata. — 
(A.  K.)  You  took  the  correct  method  of  getting  replies  concerning 
the  name  of  plants,  hut  unfortunately  the  box  miscarried,  so 
that  the  plants  were  completely  dried  up  by  the  time  they 
reached  us.  If  you  would  favour  us  with  another  set  of  speci¬ 
mens  we  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you  with  the  names. 


Will  correspondents  not  answered  in  this  number  please  kindly 
consult  the  next  issue  '(■ 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  JSIOO 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  lier  death  by  an 
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in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
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1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  lier  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.  m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 
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The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 
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to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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“  I  Really  Must  Use  Vi-Cocoa.” 


Thousands  of  men  and  women,  after  reading  itihiei  particulars 
published  respecting  the  merits  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa.,  have 
been  induced  to  becoijie  regular  drinkers  of  this  popular  food 
beverage.  But  many  have  said  to  ithemiselves,  “  I  really  must 
use  Vi-Cocoa,”  and  have  failed  to.  do.  so.  Why?  There  is 
no  more  agreeable  and  inexpensive  cocoa  on  the  market.  A 
6d.  packet  or  a.  9d.  or  Is.  6d.  tin  is  value  indeed,  for  Vi-Cocoa, 
does  all  that  it  is  claimed  to  do,  and  there  is  no  so-called 
concentrated  or  foreign;  cocoa  in  the  world  to  equal  it.  It 
is  highly  nutritious,  imparts,  stamina  to  the  system,  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  the  weary  brain- worker,  and  recuperates  the  body  after 
physical  fatigue. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  'Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  ari 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  t« 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
TI0N-S.— The  Editor  will  not  he  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holbom. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Meteorological  Observations  for 
August. 

During  August,  at  Holland  House,  Ken¬ 
sington,  where  the  observ ationis  are  taken 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  the  gardener,  the 


barometer  stood  very  high  throughout,  the 
month  with  very  little  variation.  It  was 
highest  on  the  3r<i  and  28th  of  the  month, 
when  it  stood  at  30.45  in.  The  lowest  read¬ 
ing  was  30.05  in.  on  the  15th  and  31st. 
The  range  of  variation  was  therefore  only 
0.4.  The  average  height  for  the  month  was 
30.27.  The  highest,  temperature  for  the 
year  was  92  deg.,  which  was  reached  on  the 
4th  in  the  shade.  The  lowest  reading  in  the 
establishment  occurred  on  the  25th,  when  it 
was  39  deg.  There  were  considerable  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  range  of  temperature  during  the 
month,  this  being  registered  at  53  deg.  in 
the  shade.  The  highest  mean  daily  tem¬ 
perature  was  75.5  deg.,  which  occurred  on 
the  4th.  The  lowest  mean  daily  tempera¬ 
ture  wasi  53  deg.,  this  occurring  on  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  the  month.  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  month  was,  60.9  deg.  The  lowest 
reading  on  the  grass  was  39  deg.  on  the  25th. 
No  frost  occurred  during  the  month.  Rain 
to.  the  extent  of  .01  fell  on  eleven  days.  The 
greatest  rainfall  in,  twenty-four  hours  was 
0.93  in.  on  the  31st.  The  total  rainfall  for 
the  month  wasi  1.74  in.,  bringing  the  total 
for  the  year  up  to-  date  13.86  in. 

A  Costly  Rare  Fern. 

An  accident,  resulting  in,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ronald  W.  H.  T.  Hudson,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  lecturer  at  the  University  College,  Liver¬ 
pool,  occurred  on  the  Snowdon  range  of 
mountains,  on  the  20th  ult.  Mr.  Hudson  and 
a  friend  arrived  at  Penygwryd  Hotel  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  and  on,  Tuesday  set  out  to 
scale  the  precipice  above  Lake  Idwal,  com¬ 
mencing  at  a  dangerous  spot  known  as  the 
Devil’s,  Kitchen.  This-  name  is  given  to  a, 
large  mass  of  rock  which  partly  fills  a  chasm 
on,  the  mountain  side.  Experienced  climbers1 
are  able  to  make  the  ascent  by  climbing  into 
a,  cavern  beneath  and  then  getting  up  the 
other  side.  This  place  has  now  four  deaths 
to  its  record.  Mr.  Hudson’s  friend  only 
climbed  a  short,  way,  and  gave  up  the 
attempt,  while  Mr.  Hudson  went  on.  His 
friend  was  alarmed  at  the  falling  of  some 
stones,  and,  looking  up,  found  that  the 
climber  had  disappeared,  and  went  off  im¬ 
mediately  to  give  the  alarm.  The  place  can 
only  be  reached  by  ladders.  Those  who  came 
to  the  rescue  examined  the  place  from 
whence  it  is  supposed  Mr.  Hudson  had  fallen,, 
and  found  that  the  regular  pathway  for 
climbers  was  relatively  safe,  but,  it  was  their 
opinion  tihat  Mr.  Hudson,  had  deviated  a 
short  way  from  the  path  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  a  rare  Fern  which  grew  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rocks  and  had  missed  his  footing.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  born,  at  Cambridge,  and  was  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  his  death  is 
greatly  regretted  by  his  friends  and  all  who 
knew  him.  Hitherto,  he  had  had  a  brilliant 
career' as  a  mathematician,  some  of  his  works 


on  the  higher  mathematics  being  now  in  the 
press'. 

Difficulty  of  Growing  Heather  in 
the  Colonies. 

As  we  have  indicated  in  former  issues  of 
The  Gardening  World,  there  has  always, 
been  a  great,  desire  on,  the  part  of  High¬ 
landers,  and  other  emigrants  who  have  been 
familiar  with  Heather  in  their  native  land, 
to  transfer  it  to  their  new  homes  in  some 
adopted  colony.  For  many  years  this,  had 
been  done  without  success,  and  the  many 
failures  were  attributed  to  a,  sentimental 
cause  as  might  be  supposed.  In,  the  case  of 
America,  there  must  have  been  some  suc¬ 
cesses  in  former  years,  otherwise  Heather 
must  be  regarded  as  native  to  some  isolated 
spotsi  of  the  northern,  part  of  America.  Some 
months  ago  we  recorded  spots  where  it  does 
grow  in,  a  wild  or  naturalised  condition.  The 
late  Rev.  Hugh  MacMillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  gave 
a  series  of  interesting  addresses  to  the  Clan 
MacMillan  Society,  of  which  he  was  chief. 
He  said  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
Highland  Clan  badges  were  moorland  plants, 
and  he  wished  to  inform  them  of  a  simple 
discovery  that  had  been  made  by  science  con¬ 
cerning  different  kinds  of  Heather.  The 
Heather  grew  in  the  bleakest  and  most  ex¬ 
posed  places,  as  if  it,  belonged  to  them  and 
was  capable  of  withstanding  the;  severest  cold 
and  drought  that  was  likely  to  occur  in,  those 
places.  He  stated  that  if  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  root  fibres  of  the  Heather  were  ex¬ 
amined,  they  would  be  found  destitute  of  the 
usual  root  hair  s,  but  minute,  almost  invisible, 
threads  of  a  fungus  bad  woven  a  net-like  cob¬ 
web,  around  them.  It  was'  the  office  or  func¬ 
tion  of  this  fungus  to  supply  the  rootlets 
with  the  necessary  food -that  was,  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  peaty  soil.  These  fungi  were 
spoken  of  as,  Snycorhiza,  that  is,,  root  fungi. 
These  two  elements  lived  in  peaceful  and 
happy  companionship,  the  one  being  of 
mutual  benefit,  to  the  other,  and  this  connec¬ 
tion  scientific,  men  term  symbiosis.  This, 
connection  was  also  of  the  closest  character 
and  life-long.  The  reason  why  the  Heather 
died  when  transported  to  the  colonies  was 
that  the  connection  between  Heather  and 
these  root  fungi  was  broken,  so  that  the 
Heather,  unable  to  collect  its  customary 
food,  languished  and  died.  Presumably, 
also,  the  connection  between  the  fungi  and 
the,  peaty  soil  was  one  that  could  not  well 
have  been,  disconnected,  the  peat,  no  doubt, 
being  conducive  to  their  wellbeing.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  also,  the  colonists  planted  the  Heather 
in  their  gardens  without  considering  whether 
or  not  the  soil  was  suitable.  If  no  peaty 
soil  occurred  in  their  neighbourhood,  it  is 
just  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  by  mixing 
sandv  mil  with  a  liberal  quantify  of  leaf- 
mould,  the  Heather  and  its  root  fungi  would 
then  have  been,  happy, 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cattleya  House.— The  autumn  flowering  Cattleyas  will 
no  w  be  advancing  their  flower  buds  through  their  sheaths,  and 
will  need  every  encouragement  to  induce  them  to  expand  their 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  So  far,  the  present  season 
has  been  one  of  the  most  desirable  wet  have  had  for  some 
years ;  the  bright  sunny  weather  of  the  past  month  'has  been 
most  favourable  to  the  maturing  of  the  summer-made  growths 
of  the  Cattleya  tribe,  and  the  benefits  derived  thereby  will  be 
apparent  when  the  flowers  expand.  Advantageous  as  have 
been  the  outside  conditions,  no  opportunity  must  be  lost,  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  affords  full  benefits  of  tbei  sunlight 
should  he  secured.  The  roof  blinds  should  now  only  be  used 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  and  then  only  when  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  foliage  becoming  scorched  or  injured. 
The  plants  that  are  advancing  their  flowers  will  he  greatly 
benefited,  as  the  texture  of  the  flowers',  as  well  as  the  colours, 

•  are  affected  by  tihei  amount  of  light  the  plant's  obtain  up  to  , 
the  time  that  the  blossoms  expand.  After  the  flowers  are 
open  las®  light  will  be  necessary.  It  is  only  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  that  while  the  deepest  tints  of  colour  are  ob¬ 
tainable  from  exposure  to  light  before  expanding,  so  will  the 
colour  as  quickly  bleach  and  fade  if  retained  under  thei  ex¬ 
posed  condition,  iso  that  if  it  is  desirable  toi  retain  the  flowers 
in  good'  condition  iiti  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed 
-to  shadier  positions. 

C.  labia, ta,  C.  dowiani,  and  the  natural  hybrid  C.  hardyana 
are  among  the  most  desirable  of  the  latei  autumn-flowering 
kinds.  The  garden  -  raised  hybrids  have  been  very  consider¬ 
ably  added  to  during  the  past  few  years.  At  one  time  the 
group  of  which  Laeliocattleya  exonieusis  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  was  practically  all  we  bad  to  depend  on  for  flowering 
at  the  late  season.  Tta  enumerate  the  whole  of  this  olasis  at 
the  present  timei  would  he  out  of  the  bounds  permitted  for 
the  weekly  Orchid  notes.  I  will  take  them  therefore  in,  their 
different,  classes,  as,  it  may  be  a  useful  guide  to  those  desirous 
of  securing  varieties  for  winter-flowering  purposes.  If  not 
the  first,  ai  prominent  place  must  he  given  to  thei  whole  section 
of  the  hybrids  that  have  been  obtained  from  the  influence  of 
Cattleya  bowringiana  a,s  one  of  the  parents.  There  are 
numerous  crosses,  but  all  have  good  constitutions  and  freer 
flowering  characteristic®.  Being  plentiful  in  many  cases, 
they  are  procurable  for  a,  modest  outlay. 

The  hybrids  derived  from  C.  bicolor  produce  desirable  effect 
and  are  most  useful  additions.  C.  Maronii,  C.  Lord  Roth¬ 
schild,  C.  cbamberlainiama,,  C.  Faibial,  C.  F.  W.  Wigan,  C.  Ger¬ 
mania,  Laeliocatitleya  Ingramii,  Lc.  dominiana,,  Lof  Pa’ll, as.  and 
practically  all  the  hybrids  derived  from,  C.  dowiana’s-  influence 
should  have  every  consideration ;  they  in  most  leases  possess 
good  constitution®,  and  are  among  the  most  useful  for  late 
work. 

Hie  hybrids  that  'have  been  obtained  from,  'the  crossing  of 
Laelia,  Perrinii,  although  not  so  large  -  flowered  us  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  section,  are  a,  useful  class,  and  are  procurable  for  a, 
modest  outlay.  The  C.  granulosa  section,  and  those  derived 
from  the  influence  of  C.  Leopoldii,  make  attractive  flower®  for 
grouping  purposes  and  for  effect:  amongst  ichit  flowers,.  The 
whole  of  thei  hybrids  can,  be  cultivated  under  the  present  re¬ 
cognised  -system  of  culture  with  hut  little  difficulty,  add  they 
rarely  fail  to  yield  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  trouble  ex¬ 
pended  on  them.  tt  t 


Readers’  Competition.— Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page.  * 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Peach  Trees. — With  the  exception  of  Golden  Eagle  or 
Salway,  all  varieties  will  have  been  gathered  by  now,  when 
the  respective  trees  may  have  the  same  treatment  meted  out 
to  them  in  thei  matter  of  thinning  out,  superfluous  wood  as 
previously  advised  for  early  fruiting  varieties.  Give  the  trees 
a,  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine  towards  4  p.m.,  and, 
unless  red  spider  isi  prevalent,  I  see  no,  cause'  to,  continue  the 
syringing  or  washing-,  as1  is  often  advocated — the  night  dews 
now  greatly  benefit,  thei  foliage  after  a,  bright  day — but  do  not 
neglect  root!  waterings,  .as  the  trees  have  much  to  do  yet  in 
plumping  their  buds  for  another  season's  crop.  Mark  any  that 
require  root  pruning,  or  it  may  be  entire  transplanting  in  the 
case  of  young  trees,  which  isi  the  best  practice  toi  get  them  to 
a  fruitful  states 

Plums. — These  have  been  abundant  this  summer,  but  the 
supply  is  getting  done  by  this,  although  among  dessert  varied- 
ties  Goiei’si  Golden  Drop,  Late  Orange,  and  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay  will  keep  in  good  condition,  for  some  time,  especially 
the  Golden  Drop,  if  when  ready  to  gather  they  are  placed 
in  a  cool,  'day  room.  Somei  even  wrap  them  in  tissue 
paper  and  put  them  into  drawers,  but  each  fruit  must  be  clean 
and  free  of  blemish,,  or  they  would  soon  decay.  Monarch  has 
again  proved  one  of  thei  most  reliable  croppers  among  kitchen 
Plums,  and  so  has  Diamond,  a,s  well  as  Belle  de*  Septembre, 
some  of  the  latter  still  hanging.  Tihe  Egg  Plum  (White 
Magnum  Bonum),  too,  is  a  sure  cropper,  and  the  fruit  when 
thoroughly  ripe  may  be  used  for  dessert,  as  well  as  Monarch. 

Apples. —  The  bulk  of  these  may  be  gathered  within  the 
next  fortnight.  The  varieties  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Stunner  Pippin,  and  Adam’s  Peiarmain  may  require  a, 
little  longer  in  colder  districts',  but  in  exposed  positions  where 
■the  wind  catches  them  they  are  liable  to  get  blown  off  with 
the  gales  we  sometimes  experience  during  the  present  month. 
Needless  tie  say,  let  all  fruit  be  thoroughly  dry  before  gather¬ 
ing,  and  label  each  variety  aisi  they  are  stored. 

Pears.  — Conti nuei  to  harvest  the  varieties  as  they  become 
fit,  allowing  such  late  sorts  as  Beurre  Ranee,  President  Bara, be, 
Olivier  de  Serres,,  Passe  Cras'sanei,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  a 
few  others  to  hang  as  long  a®  possible',  ais>  if  gathered  before  they 
arei  quite  fit,  they  are  liable  to  shrivel.  Doi  not  let  many  days 
elapse  without  examining  those  that  come  into  us©  during  tiie 
next  few  weeks,  as  they  quickly  go  wrong,  especially  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  11  css  el,  Beurre  Boussoch,  Williams’  Bon  Cretien, 
and  Fondant©  d’Automne.  Stewing  Pears:  will  hang  a  bit, 
longer  yet. 

Figs. —  These  havei  proved  a,  heavy  crop  down  west,  and 
the  frequent  rains  have  been  all  in  favour  of  swelling  up  the 
fruit,  Brown  Turkey  doing  admirably,  and  'Still  one  of  the 
very  best  for  outdoor  cultivation.  After  the  fruits  are  all 
gathered,  wash  the  trees  with  the  garden  engine,  and  as  the 
foliage  appears  free  of  insects  no  further  attention  will  be 
requisite  for  some  little  time  yet.  Expose  the  trees  if  covered 
with  netting,  but,  with  wire  netting  permanently  fixed  the 
case  is  different,  as  this  should  be  of  large  mesh,  which  will 
admit  both  sunshine  and  air  necessary  to  ripen  up  an  other¬ 
wise  sappy  wood. 

Filberts  and  Gob'  Nuts  must  be  got,  in  under  cover  if  not 
already  seen  toe  These,  too,,  arei  a  full  crop,  down  this  way. 
Directions  as  to  harvesting,  etc.,  were  given  in  my  calendar  for 
September  17th. 

Raspberries  . — Take  every  care  of  these  autumn  -  fruiting 
varietieisi  now  Plums  are  about  done,  as  they  prove  most  useful 
for  tarts,  which  will  be  a  change  from  Apples.  The  summer- 
fruiting  kinds  havei  made  excellent  canes  this  season,  and 
should  any  neglect  have  been  made  in  not  cutting  away  the 
exhausted  canes,  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out'  this  necessary 
work,  a®  such  weather  as  we  are  'having  a;t  the  time  of  writing 
these  lines,  is  just  what  is  required  to  ripen  up  the  young 
growths  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  and  it  is  to,  be  hoped  it,  will 
continue  well  into'  October  month, 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 


Autumn  Flowers  .—In  spitei  of  tlie  fact  that'  there  are  not 
nearly  so  many  plants  coming-  into  flower  at  this  season  as 
during  midsummer,  yet  by  judicious  planting  the  borders  can 
be  madei  to  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance  throughout  the 
autumn1,  and  these  1  at, ei-ftowering  varieties  undoubtedly  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  hardy  plants  we  have. 
The  improved  varieties  of  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  can 
be  used  with  striking  effect  in  such  a  position,  whether  one 
grows  a  border  devoted  entirely  to1  them  or  not,  and  I  am 
:  trcngly  in  favour  of  interspersing  these  with  other  herbaceous 
plants'.  It  is  n.ot  advisable  to  leave  them  to  form  big  bushels 
to.  the  detriment  of  their  neighbours,  as  is  often  the  case,  and 


young  plants  can  be  used  with  equally  good1  if  not  better  re¬ 
mits.  These  are  easily  propagated  by  taking  off  cuttings  in 
the  autumn  or  spring  and  potting  them  up  for  a  time.  If 
this  is  done  in,  the  autumn  the  plants  will  need  wintering  ini  a 
cold  frame,  but  if  in  the  early  spring  they  will  only  need  to 
become  rooted  before  planting  in  the  position  where  they  are 
to'  flower.  Such  varieties  a®  A.  cordifolius  elegans  and  Diana, 
Enchantress,  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  and  the  like,  which  have  a 
very  graceful,  semi-drooping  habit,  look  particularly  well  when 
planted  on  or  near  the  front  of  the  border,  so  that  they  rise 
gracefully  above  the  lower  subjects.  These  varieties  and 
others  with  a  similar  habit  are  particularly  pdeasing  when 
grown  on  one  stem,  a, si  they  are  enabled  to  throw  out  the 
numerous  side  branches  all  round,  and  the  outline  is  more 
effectively  displayed. 


Polygonum  compactum. — Several  of  the'  Knotweeds  are  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  the  herbaceous  bolder,  but  some  of  them 
are  too  large  for  planting  where  the  space  is  limited,  and  this 
variety  may  therefore  be  considered  the  most  useful  we  have, 
being  of  medium  stature  and  not  inclined  to  increase  so  rapidly 
at  the  root  as  some  of  the  taller  kinds.  Although  introduced 
from  Japan  some  forty  or  more  years  ago,  it  lias  not  yet  become 
well  known,  but  I  am  sure  will  be  a  general  favourite  wlieni 
its  merits  are  more  fully  appreciated.  It  forms  a  cl osei-gr owing 
bush  about  2\  ft.  in  height.,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
branches  is  wreathed  with  short  spikes  of  creamy-white 
flower's ;  and  when  planted  in  close  proximity  to,  a  batch  of 
scarlet  Pentstemon  or  Lobelia  the  contrast'  is  very  pleasing. 
The1  yo'ung  shoots,  in  spring  are  also  most  effective,  being  a. 
uniform  dark  red.  Another  handsome  Knot-weed  is  P.  cy- 
mosum,  which  is  a  larger  grower  than  the  preceding,  reaching 
a.  height  of  about  5  ft.  It  forms  a  bold  symmetrical  bush,  and 
when  covered  with  its  large  trusses:  of  pure  white  flowers  is 
most,  conspicuous. 


Rudbeckia  nitida  is  one  of  the  largest  and  also  one  of  the 
best,  of  its  kind.  The  bright  yellow  flowers  are  from  41  in,.  t,o> 
5  in.  across,  and  produced  very  freely  on  the  much-branched 
steins.  It  is  a  tall  grower,  between  (5  ft.  and  7  ft.,  in.  height, 
and  when  planted  as  single  specimens  the  habit  is  shown,  to. 
the  best  advantage.  Other  names  for  this  flue  Cone-flower  are 
laevigata  and  Autumn  Glory,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in,  any 
collection. 


Helenium  autumnale  superhum.— What  Rudbeckia  nitida 
is  to  the  Cone-flowers,  H.  autumnale  superbum  is  to.  the  Helen- 
iurns,  and  in  spite  of  its  great  height  it  is  quite  as  worthy  as 
the  preceding.  The  colour  is  a  pale  lemon-yellow,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  numbers  on  freely  branching 
stems ;  and  whether  grown,  in  a  mass  or  as  a  single  stemmed 
plant,  the  effect  is  very  fine.  A  thorough  system  of  staking  is 
necessary  to  prevent  this  plant  becoming  damaged  by  autumn 
winds. 


C  jlchicum  autumnale. — This  is  by  no  means  the  least  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  family,  and  when  planted  thickly  the  flowers  at, 
this  season,  form  a.  fine  mass  of  pale  mauve  colouring.  Under 
trees,  in  the  shade,  or  in  almost  any  position  it,  thrives  year 
after  year  and  increases  quickly ;  and  it  does  net  object  to 
removal  when  this  becomes  necessary.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


The  planting  season  for'  spring  flowering  plants  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  wealth  of 
material  at  our  disposal  for  this  purpose ;  the  large  class  of 
truly  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Hyacinths, 
SciHasi,  Ohioncdoxas,  etc,,  many  of  which  have  been  noted  in 
previous  calendars,  afford  a  wide  field  for  selection. 

Plants  of  the  type  of  Anemone  appemina  and  A.  blanda  will 
succeed  best  in  positions  where,  annual  lifting  is:  not  necessary, 
and  in  most  gardens,  vacant  spaces  on,  the  margins  of  shrub¬ 
beries  and  flower'  borders  will  be  available  for  their  reception. 
Of  the  latter  class  of  plants  the  genus  Adonis  possesses,  one  or 
two  species  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Adonis1  vernalis  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  flowers  about 
March.  This  species  grows  to  a  height  of  9  in,,  or  1  ft.,  and 
produces  finely  divided  Fern-like  leaves  surmounted  by  bright 


yellow  flowers.  - 

Adonis  amurensis,  a  Manchurian  species,  is  somewhat  similar 
to,  but  larger  in,  all,  tbainl  A.  vernalis,  and  flowers  also  in  early 
spring-.  After  flowering,  thei  loaves  of  both  species  gradually 
die  down,  and  allow  of  hardy  annuals  being  sown  on  the  same 
positions,  or  half-hardy  annuals  may  be  pricked  out  later.  For 
naturalising  a  fairly  open  ground,  such  as  among  deciduous 
shrubs,  under  trees1,  and  in  the  grass,  few  spring  flowering 
plants  are  more  effective  than  the  common  Winter  Aconite 
Eranthis  hyemalis.  The  flowering  season  extends  over  a  long 
period,  in  mild  seasons  commencing  in  January,  and  lasting 
into  March.  The  roots  spread  freely,  and  a,  few  planted  about 
in  open  places  now  will  soon,  form  a  carpet,  the  pretty  yellow 
flowers,  being  much  admired  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

Of  all  spring  flowering  plants,  nonei  are  more  effective  than 
the  Hepa, ticks,  properly  called  Anemone  Hepatica,  but.  it.  should 
he  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  impatient  of  root  disturbance. 
Roots  planted  now  or  during  the  autumn  will  probably  not 
flower  to  any  great,  extent,  next,  spring,  but  if  given  a  per¬ 
manent  position  in  good  soil  they  will  flower  freely  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Thei  colour  and  size  of  flower  of  these  plants 
have  been,  much  improved  of  late  year's,  and  many  shades  of 
pink,  rose,  blue,  as  well  as  white  are  now  commonly  seen  in 


rood  collections. 

The  fine  weather  enjoyed  of  late  has  proved  favourable  to 
;,bei  advancement,  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  buclr  tine 
varieties  as  Flora,  Pierc/s  Seedling,  the  Masse  family,  etc.,  are 
fast  opening  their  flowers  and  will  carry  the  flowering  season 
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necessary. 

Of  late  summer  flowering  plants  the  little-grown  genus 
Algernons  furnishes  one  or  two  species  worthy  of  notice. 

Though  really  perennials,  in  this  country  they  rarely  with¬ 
stand  the  winter'  without  protection,  and  are  therefore  best 
treated  as  half-hardy  annuals. 

Argeimonei  hispida  growsi  to  a  height  of  about  2  ft.  and 
branches  considerably  ;  the  stems  and  leaves  are  of  a,  glaucous 
colour,  and  the  Poppy-like  flowers  arei  white. 

A  orandiflor'a  is  somewhat  similar  to,  the  above,  while  i- 
m ex ic ana,  though,  similar  in,  habit  to.  the  farmer,  has  yellow 
flowers.  _ _  B-  W-  J- 


Afple  Growing  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Tree.  A  very  curi¬ 
ous  case  has  been  discovered  in  an  orchard  at  Fant  Farm,  near 
Maidstone.  It  is  the  case  of  an  Apple  growing  apparently  direct 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  the  middle  of  the  stem,  half-way 
between  the  head  of  the  tree  and  the  ground.  Tire  variety  is 
Pott’s  Seedling,  and  the  tree  about  fourteen  years  old.  Inis 
peculiar  case  may  be  seen  from  the  public  pathway  through  Mr. 
Edmund’s  farm  from  Fant  to  Farleigh.  When  the  matter  comes 
to  be  considered  there  is  nothing  very  unnatural  about  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon.  Buds  might 
arise  on  the  stems  of  various  trees,  and  usually  they  arise  from 
eyes  that  may  have  been  latent  for  years.  At  the  same  time  the 
development  of  branches  from  the  trunk  of  any  forest  or  fruit 
tree  is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon.  In  this  particular  case 
the  bud  had  contained  flowers,  and  this  only  shows  that  no 
branch  arose,  but  simply  a  truss  of  flowers  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fruit  in  question,  and  which  appeared  to  spring  directly  from  the 
bare  trunk  of  the  tree. 
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Li  Hum  candidum. 

The  White  Lily  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens — sio*  old 
in  fact,  that  no*  one  could  give  a  correct  date  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  to  this  country.  The  only  thing  to*  fix  its  date  of  intro¬ 
duction  is*  to  quote  Gerard’s  Herbal  of  1596.  It  probably 
first  reached  our  shores  from  Southern  Europe,  where  it 
occurs  in.  a  wild  state,  extending  from  the*  island  of  Corsica,  to 
Northern,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus.  Notwithstanding  this 
hit  of  ancient*  history,  the  fact  remains*  'that  modern  cultivators 
have  a.s  much  difficulty  in  cultivating  the*  White*  Lily  as  our 
ancestors,  had.  Its  mode  of  growth,  and  the  time  it  com¬ 
mences*  to*  'throw  its  leaves  afresh,  point  to*  the  fact  that  if 
necessary  to  transplant,  it,  it  should  be  done  at  a.  much  earlier 
period  than  any  other  Lily  grown  in  the  open.  Experience 
would  seem  to*  indicate  that  it.  resents*  being  lifted  at  all,  while 
another  difficulty  is  brought  about  by  the*  advent  of  a.  fungus 
during  the  past  few  years.  Taking  all  these  things  into  con¬ 
sideration,  we*  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  White*  Lily  is 
happiest  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager,  where1  the*  bulbs  are 


Forcing  Shrubs. 

A  good  display  of  flowering  shrubs*  during  the*  early  months 
of  the  year  does  much  towards  beautifying  the  conservatory, 
as  well  asi  supplying  a-  certain  amount  of  cut  bloom.  Where 
they  have  been  bought  in  for  this  purpose  yearly,  and  after 
flowering  have  been  planted  out  in  a  piece  of  ground  reserved 
for  such  things*,  a  good  many  will  be  found  well  set  with  buds 
and  flt  for  using  again.  These  should  be  lifted  and  potted  the 
first  week  ini  October,  carefully  reducing  the  roots  so  as  to  get 
them  into  a  suitable  sized  pot,  while  on  the*  other  hand  not 
reducing  them  to*  such  an  extent  as  to  distress  the  plants.  The 
Gueldres  Rose,  Double  Plum  and  Cherry,  Staphylea  c-olchica, 
Deutzia.  gracilis,  Lilac,  Clethra  alnifolia,  and  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  all  do  well  if  potted  in*  a  compost  .made*  up  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  one  part  spent  mushroom-bed  rubbed 
through,  a  sieve,  and  a  good  dash  of  sand.  The  pots  must  be 
well  drained  and  the  potting  firmly  done,  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  water,  any  lack  of  this  element  soon  being  noticeable 
on  bright  days  when  they  are  in  bloom. 
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seldom  interfered  with  by  the  'cultivator.  At.  the  same*  time 
there*  arm  some  places,  both  ini  nurseries  and  private  establish¬ 
ments,  where*  the*  cultivators  succeed  perfectly  with  this,  beau¬ 
tiful  old-fashioned  subject.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  *a.  border  that  has  been,  rendered  gay  by  .a.  Auriferous 
mass  of  this  pure  white*  and  isweet-isieeinted  Lily.  We  have, 
seem  the  situation  where*  this*  plantation  grew  at  the*  Kinver 
Trial  Grounds*  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge*,  where  the  Lilies*  were  photographed.  The  illustration 
lias  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  courtesy  of  the.  growers. 


Bichorisandra  thyrsiflora. 

This  species  of  Dichorisandra*  was*  introduced  from  Brazil  in 
the  year  1822,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most,  beautiful 
o*f  our  autumn-flowering  stove  plants.  When*  planted  out  into, 
a.  border  large  plants  may  be  obtained  which  well  repay  any 
little  extra,  attention  devoted  to  their  culture. 

The  flowers  are  of  a,  sky-blue  colour,  being  produced  in  a 
terminal  spike,  or  thyrse.  They  have  the  good  quality  of  re¬ 
maining  in  a  fresh  state  for  some  considerable  time. 

The  most  suitable  compost  in,  which  to  grow  these  plants 
consists  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  sand.  Increase  of  stock  may  be  obtained  by  division  of  the 
old  plants,  or  by  seed  sown  in  spring.  F.  G.  T. 


A  different  compost  is  required  by  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
and  Kalnria  latifolia.  It  should  consist  of  one  part  loam,  one 
of  peat,  and  plenty  of  sand.  These  are  rarely  of  a,  suitable 
.size*  for  forcing  when  taken,  from  the  open  ground,  or  so  well 
.  set  with  buds  as  they  should  be ;  consequently  they  are  in 
most  cases  bought  in.  As*  they  are,  generally  rather  dry  at  the 
roots  when  they  arrive,  a  good  soaking  will  be  required  before 
potting.  The  best  way  is  to  hold  one  plant  at  a  time  in  a 
.  bucket  of  water  until  it.  ceases  to  throw  out  air  bubbles. 

When  the  whole  lot  has  been  treated  in  this  way,  proceed 
with  the  potting.  This,  must  be*  done*  with  a.  rammer,  as*  these 
plants  dislike  anything  like  loose  soil  about  them.  As  the 
plants  will  not  be  required  for  a  month  or  two,  plunge  them 
up  to  the  rims  in  ashes  in  a,  fairly  sheltered  position.  A  bit  of 
frost,  instead  of  doing  harm,  does  good  by  inducing  perfect 
rest  and  so  enabling  the  plants  to  give  the  best  result®  when 
coaxed  into  flower.  In  order  to*  lengthen,  the  .season  of  flower- 
ing,  they  must,  be  introduced  into  heat,  in  batches  about  every 
two  week's  or  thereabouts!.  A  plunging  bed  should  be  made 
up,  of  good  Oak  leaves*  in  a  Melon,  or  propagating  pit,  and  a 
bottom  heat  of  from  75  deg.  to  80  deg.  should  be  maintained  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  house  ranging  from  60  deg.  to*  65  deg. 
nights  days*  in  proportion.  Syringe  the  plant®  twice  or  three 
times  daily,  according  to-  outside  weather  conditions,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  a*  good,  moist,  growing  atmosphere.  In 
taking  them  to  the-  conservatory,  choose  the  middle  of  the  day, 
wEen  there  is  no  frost,  and  it  is*  better  to  remove  them  when 
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the  flowers  are  half  out  than  when,  fully  expanded.  The  latest 
batch  will  have  to  be  shaded,  as  the  bright  sun,  causes  the 
flowers  to  fade  veiy  quickly,  and  on  no  account  should  the 
plants  suffer  for  want  of  water  at  any  time,  as  they  never 
recover  from  the  effects  of  getting  dry.  As  they  go  out  of 
flower,  remove  them  from  the  conservatory  and  place  them  ini  a 
cool  house  (a  late  Peach  house  answers  well  for  this),  with  the 
exception  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  which  should  have  the  old  flower¬ 
ing  wood  pruned  out,  and  the  young  growths  springing  from 
the  base  allowed  to  develop'  to  their  fullest  extent  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature.  This  is  a  good  time  to  repot  this  plant. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Lilac,  Philadelphus',  Staphylea, 
colchioa,  Viburnum  Opulus,  and  the  double  Cherry  should  have 
all  straggling  wood  cut  out  and  be  planted  in  the  shrubbery  or 
reserve  quarters.  .  Clethra,  alnifolia,  and  the  double  Plum,  are 
best  kept  'in)  pots,  repotting  them  and  plunging  in  ashes  with 
Deutzia  gracilis  in  an,  open  position.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  Kalmia  latifolia  are  best  kept  inside  until  they  have 
finished  their  growth,  and  any  gaps  in  the  border  devoted  to 
American  plants  may  be  made'  up  with  them. 

H.  Arnold. 


Iris  histrioides. 

The  above  beautiful  Iris  belongs  to  the  section  Xipliion,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  well-known  English  and  Spanish  Irises.  Some 
botanists  regard  it  as  a,  mere  variety  of  I.  reticulata,  while 
others  consider  it  a  distinct  species.  In  any  case,  it  is  one 
of  the  bulbous  types  suitable  for  early  flowering,  and  therefore 
for  cultivation  in  pots  or  pans  for  the  decoration  of  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  unless  tire  cultivator  lias  a  properly 
constructed  hardy  plant  house  for  its  reception.  If  it  were  not 
for  its  early  flowering  it,  might  bei  regarded  as  hardy,  but 
owing  to  its  early  flowering  character  it  is  necessary  to  have 
it  grown  in  a  very  sheltered  position  or  protected  by  glass  in 
some  way  or  other,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  flowers 
will  not  get  destroyed  by  heavy  rains,  frost  or  snow,  to  all  of 
which  it  may  be  subjected  in  our  fickle  and  changeable  climate. 
If  the  cultivator  happens  to  be  favoured  with  fine  weather 
when  the  flowers  open  we. cam  imagine  no  more  cheerful  sight 
tlran  these  early  flowering  Irises  ini  a  sunny  position  in  the  open. 

The  flowers  are  .  the  most  .prominent  part  of  the  plant  when 
in  bloom,  because'  the  leaves  are  not  far  advanced,  unless'  .the 
bulbs  happen  to  have  been  grown  and  kept  rather  close  in  a, 
greenhouse.  Out  of  doors  the  leaves  remain  short  until  after 
the  flowering  period.  Tliei  falls  are  beautifully  mottled  or 
blotched  with  white  and  lilac,  both  on  the  blade  and  on  the 
claw.  The  standards  are  pale  blue  as  a  rule,  and  though  much 
smaller  than  the  falls;,  they  are  fairly  conspicuous,  because  they 
stand  erect,  unlike  those  of  the  Juno  section,  and  which  are 
generally  small  and  reflexed.  The  arms  of  the  style  are  similar 
in  colour  to  the  standards,  and  serve  to  make  up  a  flower  of 
beautiful  form  and  colour  that  adds  considerable  beauty  and 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  or  con-’ 
servatoay  in  spring.  Those  who  would  grow  this  plant,  out  of 
doorsi  should  select  a  situation  well  sheltered  from  wind,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  flowers  from  injury  by  rough  weather,  while  a. 
pane  of  glass  or  a  handlight  would  afford  protection  from  ivind 
and  rain,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  the  effect  of  frost.  The 
illustration  accompanying  this  note  was  put  at  our  service  by 
Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son1,  Highgate,  London. 


Mushrooms  in  the  Streets. — Last  week  some  very  large 
Mushrooms  developed  beneath  the  paving  stone  near  the  door¬ 
step  of  37,  Bittern  Street,  Southwark.  The  Mushrooms  raised 
the  paving  stone  for  about  an  inch.  That  in  itself  seems  a  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon,  but  we  think  it  scarcely  more  remarkable 
than  that  a  cluster  of  Agarics  should  arise  beneath  an  asphalte 
walk,  solidly  built  of  a  good  depth  of  material,  and  bursting  the 
same,  till  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  if  the  hardened 
asphalte  and  concrete  had  been  merely  a  layer  of  soil.  This  we 
have  seen  in  one  of  the  London  parks. 


Holyrood  Palace. 

Of  the  countless  attractions  the  Scottish  capital  can  boast, 
none  appeals  ini  a  more  fascinating  way  to'  the  lover  of  history 
than  the  ancient  palace  and  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Thither  I 
wended  my  way  on,  the  early  mom  of  Edinburgh  flower  show, 
partly  to  see  this  historic  pile,  but,  mainly  to  see  the  grounds 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  William  Alexander,  the 
popular  superintendent  of  this  Royal  domain.  Early  as  was 
the  hour,  however,  I  was  none  too  early  to  receive  attention 
from  Mr.  Alexander,  who  personally  conducted  me  over  the 
beautiful  and  historic  place.  Oh,  what  memories  crowd 
through  one’s  brain  at,  sight  of  this,  venerable  pile.  Of  the 
scenes  and  associations  connected  with  Scottish  history,  and 
especially  with  the  ill-fated  but,  beautiful  Queen  Mary,  it  is 
not  my  matter  to  write,  but  of  the  well-kept  environments  I 
should  like  to>  pen  a  few  lines. 

Though  nothing  elaborate  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  design, 
thei  whole,  arrangement,  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  when,  viewed 
from  any  point  of  the  grounds. 

Large  circular  and  other  beds  dotted  here  and  there  on  the 
smooth-shaven  lawns  play  an  important  part  in  the  arrange¬ 


Iris  histrioides. 


ment.  Very  noticeable  was,  a  huge  bed  of  single  Hollyhocks  of 
well-blended  colours  about  4  ft.  high,  and  which  had  a,  striking 
effect.  Other  large  beds-  were,  tilled  with  East  Lothian,  Stocks 
in  seven-  colours-,  viz.,  crimson,  purple,  rose,  scarlet-  and  white, 
with  the  two  Wallflower-leaved  varieties,  crimson  and  dwarf 
white,  the  latter  used  in  some  cases'  as  an  edging.  Early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  used  as;  dot  plants,  and  along 
with  the  Stocks  were  in  full  flower.  The  percentage  of  doubles 
might  be  anything  from  eighty  to  ninety,  the  rose-coloured  one 
being  especially  fine.  I  have  rarely  seen,  a,  more-  pleasing 
effect  than'  tho-se  glorious  beds  of  Stocks,,  with  their  long 
close-set  spikes',  in  many  cases-  eight  to  ten  on,  a  single  plant, 
varying  ini  length  from  6  in.  to-  15  in.  All  this  along  with  the 
air  redolent,  -of  their  perfume  on  that  balmy  September  morn 
shall  ever  dwell  on  my  thoughts  a,s  one  of  those  things  where 
memory  love's1  to  linger. 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  how  and  when  these  Stocks 
were  treated  to  get  them  in,  such  splendid  condition,  and  on 
inquiry  Mr.  Alexander  informed  me  that  they  were  sown  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  grown-  on  in  a  lit-t-le  heat-,  hardened 
off  in  due  course,  and  planted  out  in  April  and  May.  As  a, 
rule,  they  showed  flower  in  the  end  of  June  and  will  continue 
onward  into-  November.  The  seed,  he-  had  pleasure  in  assuring 
me,  lie  procured  annually  from  the  noted  Hawick  nurseryman, 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  who-  makes  a  speciality  of  this  flower.  A 
very  simple  but  effectively-designed  group  of  beds  contained 
the-  best  kinds  of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias',  Violas, 
etc.,  along  with  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  with  an 
outer  scroll  planted  with  Ivy,  pegged  down  and  neatly  arranged 
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in  such  a.  manner  to  give  tone  and  harmony  to'  the  whole. 
Large  shrubbery  borders  intermixed  with  telling  herbaceous 
and  ornamental  plants  go>  round  the  palace  side  of  the  grounds', 
while  here  and  there  large  mounds  and  beds  of  alpine  plants 
must  in  spring  have  a  grand  effect.  Ini  front  stretch  away  the 
Abbey  Park  and  Queen’s  Park,  while  on,  the  south  side  rises 
in  stately  grandeur  Salisbury  C'ragsi  and  Arthur’s  Seat;  the 
walks  and  drive's  around  which  a, si  well  as  the  extensive  grounds 
are  all  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Alexander,  who'  for 
nearly  eighteen  years  has1  done  what  he  could  toi  make  this 
corner  of  “Scotia’s  darling  seat”  more'  beautiful  than  when, 
he  found  it.  Visitor. 

[We  also  made  a,  visit  to  Holyrood,  but  had  been  forestalled 
by  our  correspondent,  who  voices  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  situation.  He  hardly  does  justice  to  the  dense,  rich  and 
beautiful  green  sward  surrounding  the  Palace,  though,  we  can 
corroborate  what  he  says  about,  the  East  Lothian  Stocks  and 
other  flowers'  which  could  not  have  been  more  floriferous  ini 
the  height  of  the  season.  The  most,  recent'  improvement 
effected'  on  the  place  was  the  building  up.  of  a  bank  of  earth 
round  the  inside  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  policies.  This! 
bank s'  covered  with  green  verdure,  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  the  lawns;  so  that  no  one  viewing  the  place  from,  the  inside 
could  imagine  that  a  high  stone  wall  surrounds  the  place,  and 
that  there  is  a  broad  public  thoroughfare  just-  outside  it. 
Viewed  even  from  the  high  stone  stairs,  by  the  Palace,  the 
lawns  Semi  continuous  with  Abbey  Park  and  other  common 
land  stretching  away  in  the  distance  and  disappearing  behind 
the  east  side  of  Salisbury  Crags.  We  may  have  a  few  note® 
on  some  interesting  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  grounds  when 
space  permits.- — Ed.] 


Horticultural  Hints. 

As  a,  keen  observer  of  your  esteemed  paper,  I  And  it  hard 
to  dilate  on  a  subject  without  reiterating  the,  remarks  of  other 
contributors.,  so  that  I  deviate  from  plant  culture  for  a  con¬ 
tribution.  Undoubtedly,  wei  have  plenty  of  scope  for  subjects 
to,  select,  but  the  question  crops,  up,,  Are  we  practical  in,  our 
article's?  Unless  we  can  write  from  a  practical  knowledge  on 
any  horticultural  matter,  the  benefits -to  readers  are  trivial. 
When  floral  fetes  are,  in  full  swing,  I  might  throw  out,  a  remark 
or  two.  A  gardener  who  had  been  an  absentee  from  our  best 
floral  fete  in,  the  north  (that  is,  Edinburgh)  for  ten  years  said 
that  you  just  find  things  in  the  same  old  place,  no  change  what¬ 
ever.  A  great  many  of  our  local  shows  go  down  for  that  simple 
reason, — no  change. 

Last  year  a,  great  novelty  was  the  floral  clock,  which  is  so 
much  more  attractive  by  the  introduction,  of  a,  minute  band 
and  minor  details.  That  is  just  what  we  want  installed  in  our 
flower  shows.  Not  floral  clocks;  altogether,  but,  some  other 
novelty  to1  attract  the  public;  which,  is.  the  chief  source  of 
funds  to  carry  on  a  prosperous  show.  Miniature  flower  clocks 
and  gardens'  are  of  more  interest-  to  the  general  public  than 
the  other  more  useful  exhibits.  If  we  want  success,  create  a 
change,  in  staging  exhibits,  form  new  ideas,  introduce  some 
attraction  from  the  existing  system.  'It,  is  very  disheartening 
this  season  to  have  soi  many  fine  displays,  in  floriculture,  and 
yet  so  deficient  in  public  patronage. 

A  good  class  for  gardeners  would  be  what,  I  would  call  “  the 
all-round  exhibit.”  Many  excel  themselves  in  particular  ex¬ 
hibits  only,  thus  depriving  the  all-round  gardener  of.  securing 
a  prize.  This  class  could  be  made  up  of  various'  sections  of 
plants,  fruits;  vegetables;  and  cut,  flowers;  to  be  judged  by 
points1  opposite  each  section,  and  then,  a  total.  That  is  but 
a  brief  outline  of  this  ela,sis;  which  I  am  positive  wordd  be  an 
interesting  one.  A  handsome,  prize  could  be  awarded.  Some 
of  our  more  prosperous  shows!  may  take!  up  the  all-round  ex¬ 
hibit.  More  classes  for  competition]  might  be,  set,  apart,  for 
young  gardeners  ;  also'  the. installation  of  intelligent  young-  men! 
on  .the!  committee.  The  visiting  parties-  to  inspect,  thei com¬ 
petitors'’  entries'  have  much  need  of  revision. 


A  few  notes  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  horticultural 
associations.  We  have  these  in  different  districts  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  our  profession ;  meetings  are  held  monthly,  papers 
are  read-  and  discussed. 

Becoming  a,  member  of  such  a  society  but  recently,  my  idea 
is  that  there-  is  -a  want  of  practicability.  How  much  an  essay 
is  improved  and  rendered  instructive  by  a  few  practical  illus¬ 
trations,  !  For  my  own  part,  I  can  grasp  the-  situation  at  once 
when  practice  is  introduced.  Many  of  our  horticultural  essays 
cannot  be  illustrated.  On,  the  other  hand,  essayists  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  utilise  practical  exhibits.  Subjects  such  as  arrange¬ 
ment  of  out  flowers;  pruning,  Fern,  culture,  etc.,  are  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  few  practical  bints :  the  youth  of  the  trade  is 
benefited.  Space  permitting,  I  would  urge  journeymen  to 
make  immediate  application!  to  the  British  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Some  havei  said  that  wei  will  wait  to  see  it  started 
before  we  join.  This  is  simply  depressing,  a,s  its  existence  will 
be  short  if  we  all  be  of  that  opinion.  Such  was  the  reply  of  a 
horticultural  association.  We  .will  wait  results.  This  is 
absurd,  a®  the  society  can  go  no  further  without  a  good  muster 
of  members.  A.  V.  M. 


Notes  on  a  Neglected  Plant. 

Clroiisya.  tomato,  is  a  -plant  that,  is  not  so  often  seen  in 
greenhouses  as  it  deserves  to  be  when  one  considers  its  value 
a, s  a  subject  for  the  production  of  sweetly-scented  white  flowers 
in  spring.  Almost  hardy,  easily  grown,  and  easily  forced  into 
flower,  I  have  found  it  very  useful  in  helping  to  bridge  over 
the  gap-  which  sometimes  occurs  in  cold  and  late  springs;  be¬ 
tween  the  general  batch,  of  forced  bulbs  and  tliei  time  flowers 
can  be  had  in,  quantity  from  the  open,  border's-. 

If1  a,  few  pots  arei  set  into  a  warm  greenhouse  in  January  or 
February  they  will  produce  their  umbels  of  chaste,  Hawthorn- 
scent, ed  flowers;  throughout,  March,  when  they  will  add  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  to,  the  greenhouse!  stages  or  the,  flower-vases,  a, 3 
may  be  most  desirable.  Plants  will  stand  -a  fairly  high  tem¬ 
perature,  but,  then  the  syringe  must  be  freely  used,  as  red 
spider  and  1 1  i i  ip  are  apt  to  disfigure  the  foliage  if  kept  too, 
warm  and  diy. 

As  much  syringing  spoils!  the  flowers,  it  is  better  not  to 
subject  the  plants  to  a,  high  temperature  till  flowering  is  over, 
when  it,  is-  advisable  to  give  a  little  more  heat  and  moisture  in 
order  to  “  draw  ”  thei  young  growth  a,  little,  as  these  plants 
naturally  make  short  and  stocky  growth,  which  is  not  s-o  usef  ul 
for  cutting  a,si  when  drawn  a  few  inches  longer.  When  flower¬ 
ing  is  over,  potting  should  have  attention,  and  plants,  trimmed 
into,  shape  a:  bit,  if  necessary,  and,  if  convenient,  given  a  little 
more  beat  for  a,  few  weeks  as  advised. 

They  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  finally  set.  out-  in 
thei  open  by  the;  and1  of  June  and  kept  carefully  watered,  when 
they  will  com] dele  and  ripen!  their  growth  and  ensure  a  crop 
of  bloom  for  another  spring. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  growth,  with  or  without,  a  heel  of  older 
wood,  root  freely  in  spring  in  any  ordinary  cutting  compost,  set 
into  a  propagating  pit,  where  some  bottom  beat  is  afforded, 
and  potsi  should  be  kept,  fairly  moist,  till  cuttings-  are  rooted. 

Unless  they  can  be  rooted  e-arly,  young  plants  are  better  not 
pinched,  because,  flowering  a, si  they  do  on  the  points  of  the 
young  shoots,  young  plants  imp-inched  give  -one  good  truss; 
whereas,  if  pinched;  the  resultant,  breaks  are  often  too  late  to 
ripen  properly,  and  fail  to,  flower  next  spring  altogether.  In 
fact,  no  pinching  of  yotunsr  growth  should  bo  practised  on  either 
old  or  young  plants,  as  they  can  be  kept  in,  shape  by  cutting 
back  freely  when  growth  is-  starting  in  spring. 

Good  fibrous'  loam  with  a  dash  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  is  a 
good  potting  medium,  though  a,  little  peat,  may  be  given  cut- 
tin, gsi  at  their  first  shift,  which-  should  be  into,  4-in,,  pots. 

Plants  in  large  pots  will  do  for  several  years  with  an  annual 
top  dressing,  and  occasional  Irate, rings  with  weak  liquid  manure 
when  in;  full  growth.  Any  light,  frost-proof  structure  will  keep 
the  plants  safe  in,  winter  until  wanted  again,  for'  spring  usiec 

G.  F. 
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The  Bulb  Rooms  at  Reading. 

The  large  warehouses:  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
have  often  engaged  our  attention,,  particularly  during  the  seed 
season,  whether  that  be  the  testing  of  seeds,  the  packing  o<r 
dispatching  of  them.  At  present,  the  seed  rooms  offer  a  very 
busy  scene  while  the  various  bulbs  are  being  packed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  numerous  customers:.  The 
accompanying  illustration  will  show  at  a  glance  better  than 
words  how  these  bulbs  are  arranged  upon  shelves  round  the 
sides  of  the  extensive  room  in  which  the  packers  are  busy 
making  out  the  various  orders.  Two  large  stores  are  devoted 
to  bulbs,  and  during  the  height  of  the  season  some  of  the  other 
rooms,  usually  occupied  with  flower  seeds-,  are  pressed  into 
service  in  the  autumn  while  the  flower-seed  season  is  still 
quiet. 

The.  bulb  season  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  annual 


visit  of  Mr.  M.  IT.  F.  Sutton  to  Holland  in  spring,  when,  the 
bulbs  are  in  their  full  glory.  This  journey  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  intending  purchaser  to-  see-  not  only  the  best  bulbs, 
but  the  best  stocks  of  the  same,  so  that  if  this  journey  is  the 
initial  stage  of  the  operations,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  im¬ 
portant  duty.  Those  who  visit  the  bulb  grounds  are  able  not 
only  to  be  first  served,  but  to  secure  the  pick  of  the  bulbs 
at  disposal. 

When  the  large  cases  of  bulbs  from  Holland  arrive  at  Read¬ 
ing  the  visitor  may  witness  one  of  the  busiest  scenes  in  the 
establishment,.  The  immense  number  of  cases  necessitates  a. 
relatively  large  number  of  workers  to  open  them  and  transfer 
their  contents  to  the  various  shelves,  bins  and  counters  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  reception.  All  of  these  have  then  to  be  cleaned 
or  otherwise  put  in  trim  and  correctly  labelled  so  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  in  the  execution  of  orders  when  the  season 


for  despatching  them  has  commenced.  All  this  previous-  pre 
paratio-n  prevents  a  chaotic  confusion  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this  preparation,  as  it 
applies  to  other  departments  of  the  firm,  and  at  whatever 
season  one  may  pay  a  visit,  of  inspection,  everything  is  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  order,  because  everything 
is  in  its  proper  place  and  can  be-  found  when  wanted. 

The:  bulb  rooms,  like  the  seed  rooms,  have  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  devoted,  and  consequently 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done, 
while  on  the  other  hand  everything  has  been  made  subservient 
to  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  bulbs.  The  primary  aim 
in-  the-  preservation  of  bulbs  is  to  have-  them  stored  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  co-ol  and  diy  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent-  any  attempt 
at  growth  while  they  are  thus  kept  in  store.  When  so  pre¬ 
served,  the  original  and  pristine  vigour  of  the  bulbs  is  ensured, 
and  this  accounts  for  their  growing  away  vigorously  when 


finally  potted  up  for  forcing  or  consigned  to  the  ground  in 
the  open  garden. 


Exterminating  Club  Mosses. — The  American  Botanist  com¬ 
plains  of  the  great  destruction  of  the  ground  Pine  or  Club  Moss 
(Lycopodium),  which  is  cut  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Every  year  at  Christmas  the  trade  in  greens  increases,  including 
the  ground  Pine,  of  which  more  than  200  tons  are  gathered 
annually  in  Wisconsin  alone.  Other  States  also,  no  doubt, 
supply  some  of  this  enormous  demand  for  winter  greens.  Now 
the  complaint  is  growing  that  the  collectors  are  simply  exter¬ 
minating  the  plants,  which  they  pull  up  by  the  roots.  Fresh 
plants,  it  is  stated,  seldom  arise  from  spores  so  that  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  is  considered  that  the  ground 
Pine^  industry  will  come  to  an  end,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  have  been  exterminated. 
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On  the  Editor’s  Tabic. 


A  Fine  Melon. 

With,  this  note  I  enclose  a  Melon  (not  by  far  one  of  our 
best  specimens)  which  I  have  grown  with  much  success  many 
years,  having  proved  it  to  be  the  best  for  all-round  purposes, 
and  far  superior  to  many  others. 

Some  twenty  years  ago:  it  took  first  prizei  in  a  London  ex¬ 
hibition!  in  a  strong  competition  for  flavour1.  Perhaps'  you  will 
kindly  pass  your  opinion  upon  it  through  the  columns  of  The 
G-ardening  World.  I  may  mention  that  this,  now  forms  our 
main  crop',  though  I  at  timesi  try  new  varieties.  We  employ 
about  thirty  lights  in  its  culture,  and  rarely  lose  a  plant,  which 
shows  its  constitution.  Wei  commence  cutting  in  the  second 
week  of  May,  and  continue  until  December. — W.  Birkenshaw. 

Our  correspondent  sends  no  name  with  this  variety,  but  we 
quite  agree  with  what  lie  says  about  its  excellence.  The  fruit 
sent  us  was  moderate  in.  size,  with  a  thin  grey  rind  beautifully 
netted.  The  flesh  was  of  rich  green,  and  of  remarkable  depth, 
the  cavity  in  the  centre  being  quite  small  and  tilled  with  seeds. 
After  lying  in  our  office  for  a  fortnight,  it  was  in  a  perfect 
condition,  for  table,  the  flesh  being  juicy,  melting,  and  of  re¬ 
markably  sweet,  and  fine  flavour  even  for  this  period  of  the  - 
year.  Melons  are  readily  affected  by  cultivation,  and  the 
amount  of  sunshine  they  get,  but  evidently  Mr.  Birkenshaw  isi 
a.  very  successful  cultivator  to  maintain  the  standard  of  quality 
in  Iris  Melon  after  cultivation  extending  over  a.  period  of  twenty 
years  or  more.  It  also  speaks  volumes  for  the  constitution  of 
the  plant  to  retain  its  vigour  undiminished  in  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment  for  such  a  period  of  time. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Furness. 

The  season  of  1904  seems  to  have  been  more  favourable  on 
the  whole  for  a.  continuation  of  Sweet  Peas;  than  we  recollect 
for  some  years  past.  In  the  north,  Sweet  Peas  are  always 
late,  so  that  when  we  have  seen  the  S  weet  Pea,  season,  come  and 
go  in,  the  south  it  proves  quite  a  fresh  surprise  to  us,  when  we 
see  -them  once  more  in  all  their  glory  in  the,  northern,  parts;  of 
Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland  during  September. 

A  large  box  of  bunches  of  his,  favourite  varieties  has  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wilson,,  gardener  to  N.  J.  Synnott,  Esq., 
Naas;  Nig.,  co.  Kildare.  Each  variety  is  represented  by  a 
large:  bunch,  and  though  the  blooms1  are  smaller  than  they 
would  he  on  vigorous  young  plants  ini  July,  they  are,  neverthe¬ 
less1,  remarkably  fresh  and  sweetly  scented.  White  varieties 
are  represented  by  Sadiei  Burpee,  Practically,  there  are  three 
varieties;  it"  not  four,  that  growers  must  have,  and  not  all  of 
them  are  agreed  as  to'  which  is  the  very  best  variety.  Possibly, 
in,  some  gardens,  one  of  any  of  the  four  may  give,  more  satis¬ 
faction:  than  the  rest,  asi  they  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  their 
behaviour  in,  certain  seasons'. 

Yellow  isi  represented  by  the  Hon.  Mrs1.  Kenyon,  which  we 
consider  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class,  the  flowers  in  this 
instance  hieing  very  much  larger  than  those  of  Sadie  Burpee 
and  true  to  colour.  A  charming  salmbii-buft'  variety  is  that 
named  Venus;  the  salmon  tint,  being  chiefly  distributed  over 
the  standard,  although  the  wings  are  also  more  or  less  tinted, 
the  ground  colour  being  of  a  decided  creamy-buff.  Although 
closely  allied,  Countess  of  Latham  is,  soft,  pink,  tinted  with 
salmon  and  yellow  in  the  half-expanded  state,  the  two  making 
good  companions'. 

There  are  growers1  and  admirers  who  consider  that  Navy 
Blue-  is,  the  best  of  this  colour,  but  if  Count, essi  Cadogan,  lacks 
the  inteuisienessi  of  the  former,  it  certainly  possesses  a'  bright¬ 
ness!  which  places  it,  in  the  first  class  amongst  blue  varieties 
•hitherto  obtained.  The  standard  is  tinted  with  purple;  but 
the  Wings  are  a  very  bright  light  blue,  and  certainly  very 
effective;  whether  in  the  out  state  or  on  the  plant.  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton,  the  best  of  the  la, vender  shades;  was  in  very 
fine  condition  and  almost  as  well  coloured  a,s>  ini  July. 

The  darker  shades  were  represented  by  some  of  the  very 


best  of  each  respective  colour.  Prince  of  Wales  represented 
the  rose  shades,  and  it  is  certainly  a  charming  Sweet  Pea.,  of  a 
bright,  intense  rose  on  the  standard,  with  paler  wings.  Miss 
Willmott  isi  one  of  the  orangei  shades;  and  may  be  described  as 
rosy-pink,  heavily  overlaid  with  a  warm,  rich  orange  on  the 
standard.  The  flower,  like  several  of  those  previously  named, 
still  retains  its  large  size.  Salopian  has  enjoyed  a,  run  of 
popular  favour  ever  since  it  made  its  debut  as  a  new  variety. 
This  popularity  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  years  if  the 
variety  continues  to  produce  its  brilliant  crimson  flowers  in 
such  quantity  and  constancy  as  it  has  done  in  years  past.  It 
has  one  little  fault  in  veiy  dry  weather  with  a,  burning  sun, 
and  that  is,  the  veins  assume  a  mulberry  colour,  thus  mixing 
the  purity  of  the  rich  crimson.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  season 
rather  than  the  Pea,,  as  there  isi  nothing  otherwise  to  report 
against  it. 

Once  more  we  have  an  instance  of  the  favour  with  which 
America  is  received  as  the  best  striped  Sweet  Pea.  It  might 
be  described  as  shaded  or  washed  with  brilliant  crimson  and 
mottled  with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  These  colours  are 
always  s:o  well  •contrasted  as  to  give  almost  every  cultivator 
an  excuse  for1  including  a  ^striped  variety  on-  two,  in  his  collec¬ 
tion.  Othello  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  maroon  varieties,  and 
the  bunch  sent,  usi  was  certainly  as  dark  as  we  have  seen,  though 
the  standard  lacked  the  metallic  hue  so;  characteristic  of  Bore- 
atton,  and  which  took  the  public  favour  when  it  was  first  put 
into;  commerce.  The  flowers  of  that  variety  arei  not  so  large, 
however;  nor  so  dark  as  those  of  Othello. 

Accompanying  the  Sweet  Peas,  was  a,  bunch  of  a  clear  yellow 
Viola,  having  two  violet,  blotches  on  the  lateral  petals  and 
violet-brown  rays,  on,  the,  lip.  Judging  from  the  spray  sent,  it, 
flowers  very  profusely,  but  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  its  name. 

Sweet  Peas  from  the  South. 

Another  correspondent,,  who  sign®  himself  “  C.,”  sends  us  a 
dozen  Sweet  Peas,  from  an  early  March  sowing.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  noted  the  Sweet  Peas  on  our  table  from,  Wem  and  from 
Aberdeen,  and  thought  we  might  as,  well  have,  some  from  the 
south, — “  rock-bottom  south,”  he  calls  it — to  show  how  favour¬ 
able  the  season  has:  been  to  Sweet,  Peas  throughout  the  British 
Isles,.  Only  three  of  the  varieties  sent  by  the  previous  corres¬ 
pondent  were  duplicated  in  this, — namely,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
yon,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  and  Salopian.  Other  fine  varieties 
lie  sends  usi  are  Lord  Rosebery  (rose),  Admiration,  (mauve), 
King  Edward  VII.  (crimson),  and  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  a  mauve  and 
purple  variety.  All  of  these  were  flowers;  of  wonderful  size  for 
the  south  of  England  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  must  repre¬ 
sent  a,  good  deal  of  core  in  cultivation  to'  preserve  them  from  a 
March  sowing.  The  season,  altogether,  however,  has  not  been 
so  severe  upon  Sweet  Peas  a®  the  average  has  been  during  the 
past  deicadei. 

Earliest  of  All,  re-selected,  is,  merely  a,  variety  of  Blanche 
Ferry,  so  that  we  are  surprised  to  see  it  so  late  in  the  season. 
T'hei  darkest  variety  sent,  was  Duke  of  Westminster,  also  very 
good  of  its  kind,  but,  not  so  dark  as  Othello.  There  were  also 
some  instances;  of  sporting  in  this  collection.  A  bunch  of 
Triumph  showed  that  the  flowers  had  sported  into'  a.  spotted 
and  striped  variety,  the  ground  colour  of  which  was  much 
darker  than  the  original.  In  like  manner,  Grey  Friar,  a 
striped  variety  belonging  to  the  blue  and  purple  section,  had 
given  rise  to  Senator,  another  striped  variety  received  with 
considerable  favour  in,  America.  Very  interesting  was  the 
black-seeded  Sadie  Burpee,  the  flowers  of  which  were  finely 
tinted  with  pink  on  the  standard,  the  whole  flower  becoming  a 
delicate  pink  when;  fading. 

He>  also  sent  a  white  variety  of  Mignonette  named  the 
Diamond,  in  reply  to  our  correspondent  Mr.  R.  Thatcher,  who 
writes  upon  “Winter  Mignonette1”  on  page  746.  This  is  a 
very  sweetly  scented  variety. 


Big  Marrow. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Ax  minster,  has  a  green  Vege¬ 
table  Marrow  growing  in  his  garden  which  measures  44m.  m 
circumference. 
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Daffodil  Mrs.  H.  D.  Betteridge. 

Within,  recent  years  a  number  of  new  white  Trumpet  Daffo¬ 
dils  ha.ve  been  added  to  the  list,  thus  greatly  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  varieties1  which  we  may  expect  to  see  in  general 
cultivation  a  few  years  hence.  In  the  meantime,  only  a  few 
people  can  possess  them  until  time  lias  enabled  the  bulbs  to 
increase  sufficiently  by  offsets  to  meet  the  wants  of  all. 

The  variety  to  which  we  allude  here  is  Mrs.  H.  D.  Better- 
idge,  a  Trumpet  Daffodil  with  fkiwers  of  a  uniform  clear  ivory- 
white.  The  great  distinction  between  this  variety  and  another 
which  we  illustrate  in  this  issue  is  the  great  breadth  of  the 
base  of  the  segments.  The  latter  are,  in  fact, 
ovate,  showing  that  the  variety  belongs  to  the 
Narcissus  bicolor  section  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  flower. 

The  colour,  as  we  have  just  indicated,  would  place 
it  in  another  section  from  a  garden  point  of  view 
— namely,  amongst  the  white  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

The  trumpet*  is  long,  well  expanded,  or  even  lobed 
and  revolute  at  the  mouth,  as  in  N.  ma-ximus,  but 
the  colour  is  the  same  as  the  segments. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  variety 
under  notice  might  be  placed'  in  either  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent.  sections,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
which  is  entertained.  The  wild  N.  bicolor  has 
broadly  ovate1,  white  segments,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  green.  The  variety  under  notice  has  this 
structure,  and  would  therefore  be  classed  under 
N.  bicolor  by  the  botanist  who  might  condescend 
to  notice  varieties.  On  thei  other  hand,  those 
Daffodils  which  have  oblong  segments,  but  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  width  at  both  ends, 
would,  we  presume,  derive  their  parentage  from 
N.  Pseudo-narcissusi,  or  some  of  the  other  forms 
which,  evidently  from  their  structure,  belong  to 
the  same  affinity.  On  the  other  hand,  gardeners 
and  some  growers  would  pay  more  attention,  to 
colour  and  describe  it  a®  a  white  Trumpet  Daffodil 
without  stating  toi  which  botanical  section  it  might 
belong.  In  any  case,  Mm  H.  D.  Betteridge  is  a, 
beautiful  Daffodil  which  will  prove  a,  great  acquisi¬ 
tion  to.  the  spring  garden  when  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  grown  in  quantity.  The  illustration  of  it 
has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Hogg 
and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 


destroy  them  in  the  following  maimer  : — Get  an  ordinary  wine 
bottle  and  pour  a  little  turpentine  into  it,  about  1  in.  deep 
■being  sufficient ;  the  next,  thing  to  do.  is  to  tuck  the  trousers 
inside  the  socks,  or  you  may  get  a  reminder  up.  the  leg  if 
there  are  any  crawling  about  the  ground.  Then  go  quietly  to 
the  nest  and  push  the  neck  of  the  bottle  well  into  the  hole  or 
entrance  to  the  nest.  If  the  neck  of  the  bottle  does  not  fill 
up  the  hole,  fill  it  round  with  soil.  The  fumes  from  the  tur¬ 
pentine  will  kill  all  the  wasps,  when  the  nest  may  be  dug  out 
the  following  morning  without  any  fear,  and  the  grubs  burnt. 

Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  applying  the  above’,  taka 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  with  a  little  powdered 


cDaffodil  Mrs.  H.  D.  Betteridge. 

charcoal  added ;  roll  some  of  this  up  in  a  piece  of  stiff  paper, 
making  it  like  a  squib.  Light  one  end  and  thrust  it  well  into 
the  entrance  of  the  nest,  and  cover  up  with  a  turf.  They  may 
be  dug  out  in  two  or  three  minutes  after  applying  the  squib. 
There  need  be  no.  fear  of  bolding  one.  end  of  the  squib  in  the 
hand  when  applying  match,  as  it  goes  off  slowly,  much  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  squib,  giving  plenty  of  time  to  apply  to 
the  nest  after  lighting.  Destruction. 


A  Gardener’s  Golden  Wedding. — On  August  29th  Mr.  Edwin 
Scott,  gardener,  and  his  wife,  of  Harden,  near  Bingley,  cele¬ 
brated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding,  which  took 
place  on  29th  August,  1854,  at  the  Bingley  Parish  Church. 


Wasps. 


Wliat  can  be  more  annoying  to  us  gardeners 
than  wasps?  No  matter  where  we  look,  the  deh 
st  ruction  of  the  fruit-  is  appalling.  We  watch  our 
choice  finite  with  interest  until  their  ripening 
stage,  when  to  our  dismay  we  find  we  have  to  share 
them  with  the  wasps. 

I  have-  heard  some  say  that  to  hang  bottles  of 
sugar  and  beer  in,  the  fruit  trees  only  helps  to 
attract  their  attention  to  the  fruit.  But,  if  such 
bottles  be  put  there  in  good  time,  it,  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  what  a  large  number  they  capture  before  much  damage 
is'  done  to  the  fruit. 

Them,  again,  when  we  find  a,  few  of  our  fruits  attacked,  do 
not  remove  them  for  the  sake  of  the  little  they  have  left, 
but  leave  them  where  they  are-  for  the  wasps  to  finish,  which 
they  will  clean  out  to  the  skin,  and  while  being  occupied  with 
tlio-se  some  of  the  others  may  be  spared. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  our  wall  trees  over  in  all  cases-,  as 
some  may  suggest,  because  in  most  old  places  the  walls  are  not 
in  very  good  order,  which  would  leave  ample  space  for  the 
wasps-  to  crawl  beneath  the  covering.  The  best  way  I  know  of 
dealing  with  these  pests  is  to  destroy  their  nes-te  at  night,  and 
so-  make  sure  of  capturing  the  lot  of  them. 

I  always  make  a  practice  of  hunting  up  their  nests,  and 
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Vine  Culture. 

VII, — Flowering  and  Selection  of  Bunches. 

( Continued  from  page  722.) 

The  flowering  period  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  time 
in  the  yearly  growth  of  the  Vine,  and,  being  practically  the 
first  sign,  of  the  future  Grape,  demands  the  exercise  of  especial 
care.  Some  scientifically  disposed  gardeners,  ignoring  the 
adverb'  prefixed,  may  quarrel  with  me  for  speaking  of  the 
flower  thus',  and  would  argue  that  the  bunch.  in  an  embryonic 
form  was  existent  at  a  much  earlier  period.  T’c  these,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  say  that  as  we  date  our  age  from  our  birth  rather 
than  from  our  conception,  so  may  we  for  cultural  purposes  date 
the  commencement  of  the  Grape  from  its  first  substantial 
appearance  in  the  flower  rather  than  from  the  subtle  and  un¬ 
known  beginning  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  searchlight  of 
science  has  thrown  as  yet  but  a  hazy  ray. 

Evidence  of  flowering  is  soon  forthcoming  by  the  pleasing 
odour  emitted,  and  from  this  time  until  the  berries  are  set  and 
commencing  to  swell  the  success,  of  the  crop  is,  more  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  grower  than  at  any  other  time.  His  aim 
should  be  to  secure  perfect  fertilisation  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  hence  should  hold  forth  those  conditions  of  atumsphere 
moist  conducive  to  the  desired  end.  Damping  down  of  the 
border  should  be  performed  but  once  during  the  day,  and  the 
syringe  laid  aside  altogether,  except  possibly  during  a  later 
attack  of  red  spider.  The  temperature  at  night,  should  be  not 
less,  than  65  deg.,  and  in  the  case  of  Muscats.70  deg.  will  not 
be  too'  high.  A  gentle  circulation,  of  air  may  be  promoted  by 
opening  both  top,  and  bottom  ventilators  slightly  during  the 
night,  and  more  freely  during  the  day.  If,  however,  cold 
winds  drive  directly  on  to  the  foliage,  close  the  lower  ventisi 
Give  the  rods  a,  brisk  rap  about  mid-day  to  disperse  the  pollen, 
and  in  the  case  of  shy  setting  varieties,  play  a,  rabbit  tail 
about  the  bunches.  Ten  days  or  a.  fortnight  will  usually  decide 
the  fate  of  the  bunches. 

Even  before  the  flowers,  have  set,  and  oft-times  before  the 
flowering,  the  bunches  should  be  thinned  to  the  number  decided 
on.  As  to  the  number  of  bunches  tio  leave  there  can  be  no 
fixed  rule,  for  the  state  of  the  border,  age,,  vigour,  and  variety 
of  the  Vine,  time  of  ripening,  requirements  of  the  owner 
are  all  governing  factors.  Every  Vine  hia,s  within  it  a,  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  power  and  vigour  to  produce  and  ripen  a,  certain 
quantity  of  fruit, — the  extent  of  the  power  and  the  amount 
of  the  produce  are  beyond  mortal  means  of  computation — and 
all  attention  given  and  accidents  barred,  the  Vine  will  fully 
and  fruitfully  perform  its  work.  In  endeavouring,  then,  to 
procure  in  a,  short  time  a  larger  quantify  of  fruit,  than  regard 
to  the  strength  and  age  of  the  Vine  would  permit,  we  risk  a 
deficiency  in  colour,  size,  and  flavour  of  berry,  besides  impair¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  vigour.  Market,  growers  aim  at  obtain¬ 
ing  the  most  from  their  rods,  and  discarding  them  ‘earlier,  but 
they  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  a  limit  beyond 
which  they  cannot  , safely  pass.  In  private  places  things  are 
not  usually  worked  on  the  express  system,  and  the  grower  must, 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances'  and  not  shorten  the  life  of  the 
Vines,  but  rather  by  procuring  a  reasonable  crop  obviate  the 
necessity  of  renewing  the  rods.  For  a,  good  healthy  rod  fifteen 
well  -  developed  bunches  should  be  borne  with  safety  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

Choose  the  most  symmetrical  bunches,  but  let,  their  position 
on  the  rod  be  also'  considered,  for  balance  in  a  rod  is  not  only 
theoretically  commendable,  but,  a,  gross'  violation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fair  distribution  is  quickly  discernible  in  the  proper 
ripening  and  finish  of  the  berries. 

During  flowering  the  growth  of  the  Vine  should  not  be 
arrested,  and  all  lateral  growth  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
apace,,  for  to  stop  profusely  would  divert  much  sap  into'  the 
forming  bunches,  which  have  all  their  work  to  perform  without 
having  it  thereby  increased.  The  aforementioned  conditions 
of  atmosphere  during  flowering  are  not  confined  to  Vines',  but 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  plants,  though  not  so  essential,  nor 
the  reverse  of  them  so  disastrous,  as  with  this  subject  in  which 


flowering  is  but  an  intermediary  instead  of  being,  a,s  is  usual 
in  plant  culture,  a,  final  stage. 

W.  R. 


Erigeron  mucronatus. 

Modest,  as  the  field  Daisy,  with  which  it  vies  in  its,  dainty 
charms,  isi  this  little  plant  that  endears  itself  to  the  heart  of 
such  as  delight  to  make  companions  of  the  inmates  of  their 
gardens,. 

It  is  not  a  plant  for  the  terrace;  or  formal  bed  upon  the 
lawn,  but  tumbling  over1  the  rough  ledges,  of  the  rockeiy  it 
is  just  such  a,  delightful  little  gem  as  will  draw  one  toward  it 
and  annex  affections'  akin  to  those  we  beat  toward  the  Violet 
and  the  Primrose,  thereby,  I  trow,  affording  the  sweetest 
pleasure  the  garden  can  give.  The  plant  is  small  and  slender 
in  all  its  parts.  The  trilobate  deeply-veined  leaves  are  of  a  very 
fresh-looking  and  pleasing  green,  and  they  form  close-growing 
tufts,  from  which  spring  on  all  sides  and  in  semi- prostrate 
fashion  fine  wiry  .stems  furnished  with  bract-like  leaves  and 
short  side  branches,  each  surmounted  with  a  cluster  of  Daisy- 
like  flowers  of  which  the  greenish-yellow  disc  is  surrounded  by 
pointed  ray-florets  of  white,  tipped  and  flushed  with  rosy-pink. 

Leo  me  entreat  all  who  have  not  got  this  little  plant,  to 
secure  a,  few  young  plants  early  this  autumn ;  plant  them  on 
a  well-drained  ledge  of  the  rockeiy,  where  they  can  spread 
themselves  in  their  own  sweet  way,  and  in  the  spring  they 
will  reward  you  by  blooming  with  unsurpassed  freedom.  In 
fact,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  plants  bloom  themselves 
to  death,  but  happily  seeds  are  easily  obtained  and  raised 
(if  sown,  soon  as  ripe),  so  that,  a  stock  is  easily  secured  for 
the  following  season,  or  a  few  plants  may  be  kept  from  flower¬ 
ing  by  pinching  so  as  to  induce  growths  from  the  base,  and 
these  treated  as  cuttings  will  root  without  difficulty  in  August 
or  September.  A.  J-  MacSelf. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Scientific  Committee. 

September  6th. — Present:  Dr.  Cooke  (in  the  chair),  Mr. 
Douglas,  Dr.  Rendle,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

Pink  Mould  on  Charred  Wood. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  that  the 
pink  mould  on  burnt  wood,  sent  by  Mr.  Saunders,  was  common 
on  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter,  dead  or  decaying,  and,  had  re¬ 
cently  been  claimed  as  a  parasite  on  Apples  (“  Journal  ”  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  xxviii.,  p.  233).  The  conidia  are 
profuse,  colourless,  elliptical,  and  uniseptate  when  mature.  It 
is  called  Cephalothecium  roseum. 

Orchid  Leaves. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  that  the  light-coloured 
spots  on  Cypripedium  leaf  forwarded  by  Mr.  Douglas  were  de¬ 
ficient  in  chorophyll  and  semi-translucent,  but  contained  no 
trace  of  fungi.  The  dark-coloured  spots  appeared  to  be  scars 
from  wounds,  but  contained  no  trace  of  fungi. 

Pleiotaxy  of  Carnations. — Miss  Harrison,  of  Wrington,  sent 
several  specimens. 

Supposed  Damage  from  Foxglove. — Lady  Roscoe  inquired 
whether  some  deleterious  substance  did  not  come  from  Fox¬ 
gloves  which  harmed  other  plants.  'She  was  also. suspicious  of 
Nicotiana  aifinis  having  the  same  effect,  as  plants  near  either 
seemed  to  languish.  It  was  considered  that  any  harm  could  only 
be  done  by  the  shade  of  the  large  leaves,  or  by  the  roots  devour¬ 
ing  all  the  food  in  the  soil. 

Diseased  Oak.— Lady  Mary  Herbert  sent  specimens  of  disease 
in  roots  of  Oak.  The  specimens  plainly  showed  the  marks  of 
injury,  and  the  disease  had  evidently  been  caused  by  water 
entering  through  the  injured  parts  and  causing  ordinary  decay. 

Chermes  laricis. — Lady  Herbert  also  sent  specimens  of  Larch 
attacked  by  this  pest,  now  only  too  common.  Nothing  could 
be  done,  save  to  use  one  of  the  soft-soap  and  paraffin  sprays. 

Soil. —Mr.  Dean  (gardener  to  E.  Powell  King,  Esq.,  Wains- 
ford),  sent  specimens  of  soil  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  for 
Peach  trees.  It  showed  brown,  thread-like  marks,  following 
the  decay  of  some  previously-existing  roots.  It  was  considered 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  as  likely  to  engender  fungus. 

Nut-mite. — Adolph  Reikmann,  Esq.,  Mottingham,  complained 
that,  having  been  compelled  to  destroy  his  black  Currants  on 
account  of  the  bud-mite,  the  insect  (or  one  very  like  it),  seemed 
now  to  be  attacking  his  Filbert-nuts. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK  : 

“  Such  are  Daffodils  with  the  green,  world  they  live  in.” — Keats. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion, ’’  anG  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in  s 
recent  numbers  : —  s 

July  4—aphelandra  aurantiaca  !; 

ROEZLII. 

August  1. — BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12. — SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2. — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27- — A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIAN  A. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

GEUM  HELDREICHI  SUPERBUM. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

NEW  CONSERVATORY  AT  OAK  HILL. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “H.  H,,” 
for  his  article  on  Tree  Carnations,” 
p.  762. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Some  New  Bulbs. 

Most  gardeners,  and  other  cultivates,  like 
bo  add  something  new  bo  their  collections 
annually — not  that  the  old  plants  cease  to 
be  useful  or  interesting,  but  because  some¬ 
thing  better,  larger,  or  improved  in  some  way 
has  been  raised  by  the  hybridist  or  intro¬ 
duced  from  abroad.  Some  bulbs  in  cultivar 
tion  in  this  country,  perhaps  three  centuries 
ago  or  more,  still  maintain  an  interest,  not 
to  say  more,  for  modem  cultivators )  but 
we  think  the  same  difficulties,  and  the  same 
triumphs  in  overcoming  them,  remain  for 
tire  cultivate  in  growing  them,  successfully, 
as  was  the  case  in  those  olden  time®.  Other 
bulbs  there  are  which  always  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cultivate  in  thisi  country,  and  possibly 
those  difficulties  may  continue  for  years  to 
oomei,  or  may  even  be  insurmountable  in  the 
case  of  those  bulbs  that,  are  not  quite  hardy 
in  this  country.  There  are  bulbs,  however, 
which  have  been  introduced  and  reintro¬ 
duced  without  ever  becoming  fairly  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  their 
beauty,  interest,  and  relative  hardiness. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  points  to  the  fact 
that  cultivators  have  .still  something  to  learn, 
something  to  accomplish  or  master,  thereby 
proving  that  they  have  made  some  advance 
upon  their  ancestors.  It  is  insufficient  to 
merely  say  that  such  and  such  bulbs  are 
unfitted  for  culture  in  this  country,  if  the 
difficulty  is  one  that  can  be  surmounted  by 
scientific  means,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  such  bulbs 
under  artificial  conditions. 

We  have  ample  evidence  in  many  kind® 
of  plants  other  than  bulbs,  that  in  a  wild 
state  the  root  system,  .and  possibly  other 
parts  of  the  plants,  are  in  a.  highly  specialised 
or  even  highly  modified  condition.  This 
state  of  mat  ters  is  usually  explainable  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  and  amidst  the  same  surroundings 
for  long  periods  of  time,  so.  long,  in  fact,  that 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  name  the  number  of 
years  in  figures.'  We  cannot,  then,  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  these  bulbs',  like  other  plants,  have 
become  so  modified  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  in  a  wild  state  that  their 
cultivation  in  gardens  should  be  difficult. 

In  view  of  the.  above  statement  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  we  may  instance  many  species  of 


Liliums,  Dog-tooth  Violas,  Cal.ocho.rtus, 
Tulips,  Brodiaeas,  Cri minis,  and  other  bulbs, 
many  of  which  have  always  presented  a 
difficulty  in  their  cultivation  in  British 
gardens.  It  may  be  that  many  of  these  are 
quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and  are’ only 
waiting  the  discovery  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  open  ’by  British  cultivators.  Some  of 
these  methods  may  y;et  bei  discovered  either 
by  direct  experiment  or  accidentally.  In 
any  case  we  cannot  help,  thinking  that  many 
beautiful  species  belonging  to  the  above 
genera  arei  capable  of  being  successfully 
grown,  flowered  and  perpetuated  in  this 
country  if  suitable  conditions!  can  be  found 
for  them.  This  might  he  in  the  matter  of 
shelter,  drainage,  composition  of  the  soil,  or 
something  that  can  be  added  'to  the  soil  by 
artificial  means. 

We  already  know  that,  many  plants  in  a 
wild  state  live  in  company  with  lower  or¬ 
ganisms,  the  connection  between  Them  being 
termed  symbiosis.  It  may  well  be  that 
many  of  the  bulbs  which  have  hitherto  been 
difficult  to  cultivate  for  any  lengthened  period 
in  the  open,  air  may  require  the  assistance 
of  some  of  these  lower  organisms,  which 
may  be  present,  in  the  soils  of  their  native 
habitats.  As  far  as.  hardiness  is  concerned, 
we  know  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
with  large  bulbs  by  planting  'them  deeply. 
Those  cultivators  who  have  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  Crinum  Powelli  plant  the  bulbs 
so  deeply  that  they  are  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost,  in  the  average  of  winters  ait 
least.  Bulbs  that  can.  be  plant ed  3  ft.  below 
the  surface  might  well  be  frozen  occasionally 
without  being  injured  by  frost.,  because  they 
would  have  time’  to  thaw  gradually  without 
contact  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Most  of  the  Daffodils  are  of  the  easiest 
culture  except  a.  few  of  the  rarer  and  little- 
known  species,  so  that  the  amateur  as  well 
■as  the  professional  has  no.  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  garden  ga.y  with  them.  There  re- 
mains,  therefore,  the  work  of  gradually  .sup¬ 
planting  all  the  older  and  inferior  ones  which 
have  been  superseded  by  newer,  larger  and 
finer  flowers  of  better  texture.  Few  of  the 
Daffodils  in  themselves  are  unworthy  of 
cultivation,  but  they  are  outflanked  by  a 
wbolei  hoist  of  hybrids  and  varieties  capable 
of  embellishing  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
private  estates  and  public  parks  as  they 
have  never  been  before.  In  face  of  these 
facts,  there  is  ample  excuse  and  even  heed, 
therefore,  for  acquiring  some  of  the  novelties 
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from  year  to  year  a®  they  are  put  into  commerce.  The 
garden-raised  forms,  notwithstanding  their  size,  prove  equally, 
if  not  more,  amenable  tO'  cultivation  than,  some  of  the  older 
varieties.  It  would  be  a  theme  for  some  of  those  given  to 
speculation  to  reckon  how  many  years  it  will  take  to  supplant 
the  old  varieties  of  Daffodil  with  the  modern  acquisitions  in 
gardens  generally. 

The  first  appearance  of  new  varieties  generally  corresponds 
with  the  first  flowering,  but  it  takes  some  years1  for  increase 
before  these  can  be  made  available  for  any  large  number  of 
cultivators.  Nevertheless  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
are  now  offered  for  immediate  planting,  and  some  of  the  finer 
ones  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  mention  are  ini  every 
respect  superior  toi  old  sorts,  though  we  must  admit  ini  some 
case®  they  are  yet  rather  expensive.  Cultivators  would  do 
well,  however,  to  bear  them  in  mind  so-  as  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquiring  Daffodils  of  real  beauty 
and  size  sufficient  to  please  the  most  'exacting.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Peter  Barr  in  another  column,  but  there 
are  several  of  these  not  one  whit  behind  in  beiauty,  though 
scarcely  so  large.  We  refer  to  Loveliness  and  Mrs.  George:  H. 
Barr,  each  of  which  have  their  own  particular  line®  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  special  beauty,  though  'both  are  classed  amongst 
white  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

Another  , section  is  represented  by  King  Alfred,  one  of  the 
largest  forms  of  the  golden-yellow  Daffodils.  The  massive 
flowers  arei  borne  on  stiff  upright  stems,  so  that  if  planted  as 
the  centre  of  a  bed  and  surrounded  by  a,  white  variety  the 
contrast  would  be  more  striking  than  if  the  bed  was  entirely 
planted  with  a  yellow  variety.  Van  Waveren’s  Giant  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  Daffodil  in  'cultivation,  but.  its  massiveness 
is  not  quite  so  gracefully  outlined  and  poised  as  in  the  ca.se 
of  King  Alfred. 

Several  veiy  finle  additions  havei  been  made  to  the  Leedsii 
section,  including  some  that  we  have  already  figured  in  past 
numbers.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  Agnes  Harvey,  notable 
for  the  exquisite  form  of  the  chalice  and  its  relative  proportions 
to  the  segments.  Some  cultivators  consider  that  triandrus  is 
concerned  in  its  parentage,  which  might  well  be:  the  ease  if  the 
true  (history  of  the  early  forms  of  Leedsii  had  been  properly 
recorded  and  disseminated.  Very  choice  also  is  Enid,  being 
an  improvement  upon  the  piootee-edged  Mrs.  Langtry.  Fairy 
Queen  is  another  Leedsii  variety  with  a  beautiful  plaited 
creamy- white  ichalice. 

Very  handsome  forms  have  also,  been  added  to  the  N.  poeti- 
ous  and  N.  Burbidgei  sections ;  while  a:  new  race  has  been 
developed  and  classed  under  Engleheartii.  The  most  striking 
feature  and  the  distinguishing  one  of  this  race  is  the  crown,, 
which  'instead  of  being  cup-shaped  is  of  large  size  and  spread 
out  like  a  very  much  flattened  saucer  or  plaque.  A  hybrid 
raids  has  alsoi  been  produced  between  N.  Tazeitta  and  N. 
poetieus  omiatusi,  to  which  the  name  Poetaz  has  been  given. 
Usually,  however,  the  varieties  placed  in  this  group  have 
separate  names,  and  are  characterised  by  flowers,  intermediate 
in  form  and  size  between  the  parents  named. 

Some:  fine  additions  have  been1  made  to  the  Narcissus  in.com- 
parabilisi  type,  including  Lucifer,  notable  for  the  intense 
orangeu'ed  of  its  chalice.  The  huge-flowered  Sir  Watkin  lias 
now  got  several  doubles  differing  in  colour,  one  of  which,  named 
Lady  Margaret  BoscaweU,  lias  white  segments  and  a  golden- 
yellow  crown,  rivalling  Sir  Watkin  in  dimensions.  The  green 
Narcissus  has  long  been  a  possibility,  though  it.  seems  liable  to 
become  lost  or  neglected.  We  refer  to  N.  viridiflorus  with 
starry,  green,  evergreen  flowers. 

Additions  are  being  made:  to  the  small  group  of  Freieisias 
usually  'Seen  in  gardens,  including  a  n.ew  one  named  F.  Arm- 
Strongi  coming  from  Cape  Colony,  and  'having  pink  flowers, 
otherwise  similar  to  the  better-known  F.  infracta  alba..  A 
yellow  one  has:  also,  been  added  to  the  last  in  F.  aurea,  which 
has  flowers  of  a,  delicate  or  pale  yellow  supplemented  with  a 
yellow  blotch  in;  the  throat.  This  was  honoured  with  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Temple  Show  in  1902.  A  very  hand¬ 
some  autumn-flowering  Colchicum  is  that  named  C.  giga.nteum 
of  recent  introduction,  and  having  very  massive  rosy  flowers 


netted  with  darker  lines  and  shading  off  to  white  in  the  throat. 
The  -stout  tuba  of  the  flower  bears  the  bloom  in  a  much  firmer 
and  steadier  way  than  in  the  case  of  the  British  C.  autumnale. 

Two  Fritillariasi  of  recent  introduction  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  F.  askhabadensis;  lias  greenish-yellow  flowers  simi¬ 
lar  in  form  to  those  of  the:  Crown  Imperial,  but  smaller  and 
earlier ;  though  in  no:  sensei  a  rival  to  that  species,  it  is  a 
worthy  addition,  and  perfectly  hardy.  The  other  to  which 
we  referred  is,  F.  Imperialis  inodora,  which  is  considered  to 
lack  the  disagreiealblei  odour  possessed  by  the  flowers  and  bulbs 
of  the:  ordinary  or  typical  form.  We  are  not  certain  that  this 
will  take  the  public,  seeing  that  there  are  varieties  of  Crown 
Imperial  with  very  much  larger  flowers,  and,  as  a  rule,  these 
flowers  arei  not,  cut  for  indoor  decoration,  but  allowed'  to  grace 
the  borders  and  beds  where  they  grow. 

, Several  fine  tulips  have:  been  introduced  in  recent  years, 
including  Tulipa  praestansi,  T.  wilsoniana,  T.  tubergeniana, 
T.  kaufmanniana  aurea,,  and  T.  k.  ooccinea.  T.  k.  aurea  differs 
from  the  type  in  having  self-coloured  yellow-flowers:  instead  of 
being  white  with  red  bands  on  the  back  of  the  outer  segments. 
T.  itubergeniana  has  very  large  flowers,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
with  a  black  blotch  at  the  base,  and  if  easy  of  cultivation  should 
prove  an  acquisition  to>  the  spring  garden,  though  it  is  not 
quite  so,  early  as  T’.  kaufmanniana  and  its  varieties.  T.  galar 
tiea  is  a  light  yellow  species  with  a,  green  blotch  ait,  the  base  of 
each  segment,  and  grew  so,  strongly  last  spring  that  we  think 
scans  fine  effects  can  'be  produced  by  this  new  type,  and 
possibly  a  new  race  can  be  developed  from  it. 

One,  of  the  finest  of  the  dark  coloured  varieties  brought 
before  the  public  last:  year  was  T.  maeulaita  grandiflora,,  having 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  and  a  black  blotch  a,t  the  base  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a,  golden  aureole.  Someone  has  put  this  into:  com¬ 
merce  under  the  name  of  T.  macula, ta  globosa  grandiflora,  but 
as  it  is  merely  a  large-flowered  form  of  T.  maculata  and  the 
flower  has  nothing  globular  about  it,  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  protesting  against,  the  stringing  up:  of  a  list  of  names  that 
are  merely  useless. 

Within  recent  years  the  Iris  family  has  supplied  a,  few  bul¬ 
bous:  plants  of  considerable  interest  on  account  of  their  flower¬ 
ing  in  early  spring  when,  flowers  are  scarce.  These  include  Iris 
bucharicai,  I.  warleyensis,  and  I.  willmottiana,  all  of  which  are 
Juno  Irises.  The  two  last-named  rejoice  in  delicate  shade®  of 
lavender,  blue  and  mauve,  more  or  less  spotted  with  paler  and 
darker  markings.  I.  bucharica  is  closely  allied  to  I.  orohioide®, 
but,  is  specially  valuable  on  account  of  the  distinct  colour  of 
the:  flowers,  which  are  white,  with  a,  large  yellow  blotch  on  the 
fallsi. 

The  T'ritonias,  better  known  as  Montbretiasi,  furnish  several 
fine  additions  to  this  genus,  and  cultivators  over  the  greater 
portion  of  Britain:  have  now  discovered  that  they  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  easy  cultivation.  In  fact,  in.  many  parts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  they  grow  like:  weeds  in  fairly  rich  soils,  but  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  retain  moisture  in:  summer.  A  splendid  new 
variety  isi  Germania,  having  orange-sicarlet,  flowers,  of  great  size 
and  a  crimson  throat.  Similar  in,  form  isi  the-  variety  George 
Davison,  but  the  flowers,  are,  of  a  rich  golden-yellow.  Both  are 
strong-growing  varieties.  Quite  distinct,  in  its -way  is  that 
named  Martagon,  of  dwarf  habit  with  large,  orange  and  red 
flowers,  having  the  segments  more  or  less:  reflexed,  like  those 
of  a  Martagon  Lily  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the:  name. 

Little  need  be  said  about  new  introductions  amongst.  Lilies, 
as:  we  consider  the  most,,  if  not,  all,  of  the  distinct  species  have 
been  introduced,  though  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  succeed 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  considerable  number  of  them  in,  the 
open  in  our  climate.  During  the  past  summer  we  noted  L. 
suohuenensie,  with  scarlet  flower's,  spotted  like  those  of  L. 
Leichtlinii  Maximowiczii,  but  having  very  slender  leaves.  It 
is  a.  Chinese  species  which  requires  further  experiment  to  prove 
its  hardiness:  and  vigour  ini  this  country  without  special  treat¬ 
ment,  anld  protection.  Other  rare  species  were  L.  philadelphi- 
oum  and  L.  Grayii,  both  of  which  flowered  during  the  past 
summer.  The  first-named  resembles  a  glorified  L.  dauricuim, 
with  long  and  narrow  claws:  supporting  the  segments,  which 
have  a,  magnificent  group  of  blotches  at  the  base. 
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Geum  Heldreichi  superbum. 

( See  Supplement.) 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve:  years  some  beautiful  varieties 
or  hybrids  of  Geum  have  been  put  into  commerce  aild  make 
useful  subjects'  for  border  decoration  or  for  planting  in  beds 
or  masses  upon  the  grass  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds.  The 
section  to  which  we  refer  has  orange  flowers  of  greater  or  lesser 
intensity,  and  are  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  fact  that 
they  continue  in  bloom  for1  many  months  together.  Upon  the 
advent  of  autumn  rains  they  may  flower  again,  and  in  the  case 
of  young  plants  put  out  in,  spring,  this  is  almost  certain,  to  be 
the  case,. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  continuance  of  bloom  can  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  it  by  taking  cuttings  every  year,  or  making  divisions 
of  the  plants  themselves  in  early  spring,  and  whether  cutting’s 
or  divisions  are  used,  these  may  bei  planted  in  beds  of  well- 
prepared  and  well-enriclied  soil.  In,  all  but  the  driest  seasons 
a,  fine,  effect  can  be  produced  by  such  beds:,  and  in  wet  seasons 
we  think  they  are  well  calculated  to  take,  the  place  of  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  which  get  so  disfigured  by  sudden,  thunder¬ 
storms,,  while  in  decidedly  wet,  seasons  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  get  well  into  bloom  before  it  is  time  to  dig  them  up  again. 

The  particular  Geum  to  which  we  wish  to  refer  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  the  variety  G.  Heldreichi  superbum,  to-  which  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  given  at  the:  Temple  Show  of  1903  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  differs  from  the  typical  G.  Heldreichi 
by  the  larger  size  and  the  richer  colour  of  its  flowers-.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  continuance  of  the  plants  to  flower,  we 
may  say  that,  the  Certificate  was  given  for  blooms  produced  at 
the,  end  of  May,  while  our  coloured  plate  wasi  prepared  from 
blooms  produced  at,  the  end  of  August  and  well  into,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Some  years  ago  a  race  of  hybrid  Potentillas  was  developed 
having  very  large  single  and  double  flowers,  but  the  stems 
were  so'  weak  that  the  flowers,  were  mostly  always  found  toss¬ 
ing  about  on  the  ground  unless  carefully  staked  and  supported. 
The  hybrid  Geums  to  which  we,  refer  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  self- 
supporting,  which  in,  itself  would  'be  a  saving  of  labour  to  those 
who  have  many  flower-beds  to  attend  to  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  plants  are  also  perfectly  hardy,  which  is  another 
recommendation,  so  that  housing  of  plants  to  form  beds  would 
be  an  insignificant  matter  by  comparison  with  an  equal  number 
of  Pelargoniums.  Of  course,  this  variety  requires:  no  housing. 
The  flowers  of  the  variety  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared 
were  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Amos:  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Winohmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  who  has  been  an  enthusiastic  cul¬ 
tivator  of  this  class,  of  plants  for  a,  long  period,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  outlook  for  anything  new  and  valuable  for  the 
garden. 

From  the  above,  our  readers  will  be  able:  to  glean  that  cul¬ 
tivation  is:  of  the  easiest,  and,  provided  the  ground  is,  well  en¬ 
riched  before  planting  and  is  well  drained,  the  cultivator  will 
experience  no,  difficulty  with  this:  plant  under  a  wide  variety  O'f 
conditions. 


Watsonia  meriana  iridifolia  O’Brieni. 

It  took  botanists  many  years  to  make  out  the  true  botanical 
characters  and  affinities  of  this  plant,  and  consequently  we  find 
that  its:  history  is  burdened  with  a  number  of  names.  Wat¬ 
sonia  as  a  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Gladiolus,  and  some  re¬ 
garded  it,  as  allied  to>  Antholyza.  Inded,  the  species  was 
figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  418,  as  Antholyza 
meriana,  the  name  having  been  originally  given  it  by  Linnaeus. 

As:  far  as:  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  and  the  size 
of  the,  leaves,  number  and  size  of  the  flowers,  the  variety  W.  m. 
iridifolia  takes  a  leading  place-  amongst  varieties',  and  at  the 
present,  day  is  more  extensively  cultivated  than,  any  other. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  describes  this  variety  a,s  having  pink  or  white 
flowers',  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening,” 
simply  describes  it  as  white  without  any  modification.  In, 
gardens  two  other  names  have  been  added — -namely,  W.  m.  i. 


Ardernei  and  W.  m.  i.  O’Brieni.  Under  the  latter  name,  which 
is  the  correct  and  authenticated  one,  it  is  grown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Manger  and  Sons,  Brook-dale  Nurseries,  Guernsey,  in  whose 
establishment  our  photograph  was:  taken. 

The  wild  plants  grow  2  ft.  to  3^  ft.  in  height,  but  under 
cultivation  that  height,  can  be  nearly  doubled.  The  main 
features  of  the  plant  are  that  the  leaves  are  broader  and  the 
flowers  closer  and  more  numerous  upon  the  stem.  According 
to  climatic  conditions  and  the  richness  of  the  so-il  the  stems 
can  be  grown  strongly,  and  the  brandies  which  they  give  off 
towards  the  base  increased  in  number  and  length  and  in  the 
number  of  flowers.  In  one  instance  at  least  139  bl-oomsi  and 
buds  were  counted  upon  a.  single  spike  in  this  Guernsey 
nursery,  and  that  should  give  our  readers  an,  idea,  of  the  flo-r- 
iferous,  character  of  the  plant  when,  liberally  treated  and  grown 
under  favourable  conditions. 

The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped  and  narrowed  downwards  into 
a,  bent  tube,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration. 


Watsonia  meriana  iridifolia  O’Brieni. 


They  are  pure  white,,  arranged  in  two  ranks,  borne  on,  the 
main  stem  and  the  branches,  so;  that  a  plant  in  full  bloom  is  a 
very  effective  and  handsome  subject.  When  grown  together, 
however,  in  beds,  clumps  or  masses,  this  effect  is  greatly 
heighten, ed  and  raises,  the  plant  to'  the  first  rank  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  beantif ul  garden  subject.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped,  leathery,  mostly  confined  to'  the  basei  of  the  stems',  and 
form  a,  fine  setting  from  amongst  which  the  flower-stems:  arise. 

Several  varieties  of  this  species  have  been  cultivated  at  one 
time  or  other  in,  British  gardens,  and  though  the  typical  form 
has  bright  rosy-red  flowers,'  there  is  a  variety  with  scarlet 
flowers1  a,s  well  as  a  white  one,  so  that,  in  a  single  species  we 
have  a.  range  of  colour  that  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
cultivator  in  a  single  species  which  can  be  arranged  together 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  contrast  or  colour  harmony,  while 
furnishing  the’  greenhouse  or  conservatory  with  interesting  and 
decorative,  plants.  The  scarlet  variety  is  known  as  W.  m. 
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co-coinea,  and  was  figured  in.  thei  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t. 
1194,  so'  that,  if  still  in  existence,  it  would  make  a  fine  com¬ 
panion  for  the  white  one. 

We  may  here  state  that  W.  meriana  is  so  nearly  hardy  that 
it  can  be  grown  and  flowered  with  considerable  success  in 
sheltered  positions  out  of  doors  as  far  north  as  London.  In 
Guernsey,  however,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  conditions 
there  are  that  the  soil  and  climate  enable  it  to  be  grown  to 
perfection.  There  are  various  districts  around  t-he  southern 
and  western!  sea  coasts  of  Britain  where  the  conditions  would 
be  highly  suitable  to  it.,  and  where  it  should  thrive  almost  as 
well,  if  not  quite  so,  as  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Those  on  the 
outlook  for  a,  situation  for  it.  should  select  a.  border  alongside 
of  some  warm  house  having  a  temperature  similar  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  stove.  Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  often  planted 
under  such  conditions,  as  well  as  Crinum  Powellii,  C.  P.  alba, 
C.  latifclium,  C.  Moorei,  and  some  others,  and  they  give  abun¬ 
dant.  satisfaction.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  they  can  bo  grown 
to  greater  perfection  under  glass.  Such  a  situation  might  well 
be  selected  for  Watsonias,  and  we  feel  sure  that  fine  result®  can 
be  obtained  in  various!  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  Its  cul¬ 
tivation  in  pots  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration, 
causes  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  those  who  have  hitherto 
been1  most  successful  with  it  in  this  country  grow  it  in  this 
way.  The  same  treatment  given  to-  early-flowering  Gladioli 
and  Freesias  in  pots  should  here  answer  admirably. 


Bulks  Grown  in  Undrained  Pots. 

For  some  years  past  wei  have  seen  exhibits  of  bulbs,  which 
have  been  grown  in  mosja  fibre  in  various  ornamental  kinds  of 
vases  without  drainage  at  the  bottom  or  means  of  exit,  for 
water.  Most  of  these  exhibits  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Tenby  Street.,  Birmingham,  who  put  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  of  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisii  at  our 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be  done  by  this 
method  of  culture. 

Some  ground  shell  is  added  to  the  moss  fibre  when  the 
operator  is  about  to'  pot  up  the  bulb®.  The  vessels  employed 
may  be  of  glass  or  stoneware  of  any  ornamental  design,  the 
object  boing  to  grow  bulbs  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
introduced  to  dwelling  rooms  without  having  the  danger  cif 
water  running  about  the  tables  or  rooms  on  or  in  which  the 
plants  are  stood.  To  a  certain  extent  this  reminds  us  of  the 
water  culture  of  Hyacinths  in  ornamental  jars,  but  the  cultural 
treatment,  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  bulbs 
are  potted  in,  these  vessels  much  in  the  usual  way,  making  the 
moss  firm,  about  the  bulbs.  The  jars  or  ornamental  pots  are 
then  placed  in  an  airy  cellar  or  room,  not  necessarily  light,  but. 
at  the  same  time  they  must  be  airy  if  the  health  of  the  plants 
is  studied. 

Atter  the  plants  show  themselves  well  above  the  moss,  the 
ornamental  vessels  that  contain  the  bulbs,  must  be  brought  into 
a  well-lighted  position  with  plenty  of  air  to  prevent,  the  foliage 
and  stems  from  getting  drawn.  The  after  treatment  is  thei 
same  as  for  bulbs  grown  in  ordinary  flower-pots.  Watering, 
however,  is  quite  a  different  operation,  and  must,  be  carefully 
handled  to  retain  the  growing  plants  in  a,  healthy  condition. 
It  is,  best  to  be  careful  at  the  commencement,  and  the  operator 
must  rub  the  moss  or  squeeze  it  until  it  is  all  equally  loose 
before  commencing  to  pot,.  It  must  also  be  carefully  mixed 
with  the  shell.  The  object  of  loosening  it  is  to  make  it  equal 
in  density  and  composition,  so  that  when  water  is  applied  all 
parts  will  be  equally  moistened.  If  this  compost  is  just 
■moistened  before  the  potting  operation,  very  littde  watering 
will  be  necessary  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  best  plan,  for  beginners  would  be  to  examine  thei  pots 
twice  weekly  to  determine  the  conditions’  of  the  compost  as  to 
moisture.  Water  should  never  be  given,  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  the  compost  sodden, ed,  but  just  sufficient  to  keep  it 
moist.  Beginners  would  also  do  well  to  frequently  lift  the 
vessels  in  order  to  ascertain  their  weight,  because  if  too  much 


moisture  were  present  it  would  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  to  the  injury  of  the  roots.  The  vessels  might  also  in 
such  cases  b©  held  upside  down,  so  that  all  unnecessary  mois¬ 
ture  should  escape. 

The  careful  cultivator,  however,  wifi  make  certain  not  to 
apply  water  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  it  standing  in  the 
pots ;  only  just  sufficient  should  be  given  to  keep  the  moss 
equally  moist  and  all  will  be  well.  Besides  Lilies.,  Daffodils, 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  other  spring  flower¬ 


ing  bulb®  may  also  be,  successfully  grown  in  this  way.  The 
merit  of  this  method  of  culture  is  the  ornamental  effect 
obtained  by  the  us©  of  vessels  of  ornamental  pattern,  and  the 
absence  of  risk  in  spoiling  furniture  with  water  draining  from 

pots. 


Exmouxh  Gakneners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— The 
annual  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  above  society  will  be  held 
on  October  27th  next.  Intending  exhibitors  should  apply  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  who  is  the  lion,  secretary. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  fruit  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  November  16th 
and  17tlv  next.  The  arrangements  of  the.  Committee  are  made 
well  in  advance  of  the  event,  for  we  note  that  the  spring  show  is 
already  fixed  to  he  held  on  March  29th  and  30th,  1905.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  7,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool. 
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dil  Society.  The  flower  itself  is  of  immense  size,  but  owing 
to  the  excellent  form  of  all  parts,  and  its  delicate  colour,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  coarse,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  a  highly- 
refined,  flower. 

The  •  segments  of  the  perianth  are  broadly  oblong,  and  of 
such  excellent  texture  'that  they  spread  almost  horizontally 
with  a  slight  inward  curve.  This  form  of  segment  would 
show  that  the  variety  belongs  to  the  Pseudo-narcissus  section, 
rather  than  the  bicolor  division.  The  trumpet  is  of  great 
length,  funnel-shaped,  and  strikingly  revolute  at  the  edges,  a 
feature  which  adds  largely  to  the  boldness-  of  the  outline  of 
the  flower.  If  a  faint  trace  of  lemon  can,  be  dee 
tected  in  this  trumpet  during  its  early  stages,  it 
soon  disappears  so  that  the  whole  flower  might  be 
described  as  pure  white.  It  is  therefore  closely 
allied  to  Madame  de  Graaff,  but  is  a  much  larger 
flower  and  more  vigorous  plant  than  that.  The 
leaves  are  very  broad,  of  a  deep  bluish-green,  and 
since  the  variety  first,  made  its  appearance  before 
the  public  the  original  bulbs  have  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  number  of  others,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  we  may  expect,  to  see  this  vigorous-growing 
variety  widely  disseminated  in  gardens.  The  illus¬ 
tration  was  supplied  us  by  Messrs.  Ban-  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  William  Whittaker. 

Mr.  William  Whittaker,  an  old  and  much-respected  inhabitant 
of  the  district  of  Crewe,  passed  away  on  the  20th.  ult.  The 
deceased  was  for  many  years  chief  gardener  at  Crewe  Hall,  a 
position  which  he  resigned  shortly  after  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Crewe. 


Nerines. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  greenhouse  bulbs 
we  have,  and  as  the  bulbs  are  just  showing  their 
flower-spike,  I  expect  to  see  a,  good  lot  of  bloom 
soon.  It  is  quite  easy  to,  grow,  and  anyone  with  a 
cool  bouse  ought  not  to  be  without  it.  It,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Amaryllis,  and  quite  the  reverse 
in  its1  growth,  as  it  makes  its  growth  in  winter.  The 
bulbs  can  be  purchased  in  August  just  as  the  flower- 
spike  is  about  to  appear.  These  should  be  potted 
in  a  nice  open,  compost,  two  parts  good  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil, 
and  a  dash  of  sand.  They  are  bulbs  that  do  not 
require  to  be  potted  veiy  often,  for  the  less  they  are 
disturbed  the  better  they  likei  it.  After  they  have  done 
flowering  and  if  they  are  making  plenty  of  growth  they  should 
be  frequently  watered  with  manure  water  so*  as  to,  get  a  good 
strong  bulb  for  the,  following  year.  By  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May  the  foliage  will  begin,  to  turn,  yellow,  which  is  a 
sign  they  are  going  to  rest,  and  water  should  be  gradually  with¬ 
held.  After  the  foliage  has  all  died  down,  they  should  be 
stood  in  a  cold  frame  in  the  full  sun  so  as  to  ensure  a  good 
ripening.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets1,  and  these,  should 
be  grown  on  under  the  same  treatment  as,  established  bulbs,  or 
tliey  can  be  grown  from  seed,  but  this,  of  course,  is  a,  long 
process,  as  in  most  cases  with  bulbs'.  Some  of  the  best,  species 
are  N.  Fothergilli,  N.  sarniensis1,  N.  sarnie, nsis  oorusca,  N. 
Plantii,  and  N.  rosea,.  A  lot  has  been  done  of  late  years  to 
bring  them  to  the  front  by  hybridising,  and  these  in  many 
cases  surpass  the  species  both  in  size  and  colour.  Some  of  the 
best,  are,  Countess  Bathurst,  Lady  Lawrence,  Lady  Lucy  Hicks- 
Beach,  Lady  Mary  Shelley,  and  Miss  Willi  no, tt.  Nerines  last 
in,  bloom  a  long  time  and  are  very  useful  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  without  a  doubt  I  think  they  are-  one  of  the  best 
classes  of  the  South  African  bulbs.  J.  0. 


Copyright,  Barr  a-  Sons. 

Narcissus  Peter  Barr. 


jectives  with 
superlative  desig¬ 
nations  might  be 
applied  to  them, 
but  notwith¬ 
standing  their 
beauty  aud  per¬ 
fection  we  should 
merely  describe  them 
as  different  from  Peter 
Barr. 

On  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  occasion  a 
First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  by  the 
Narcissus  Committee 
of  the  R.H.S.,  and 
this  in  itself  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  the 
high  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held. 
Besides  that  award  it 
has  also  received 
Awards  of  Merit  from 
the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London 
and  the  Devon  Daffo- 


Narcissus  Peter  Barr. 

During  the,  past  decade  we  have  seem  an  immense  number  of 
new  varieties  of  trumpet  Daffodil  put  into  commerce,  while 
possibly  there  were  hundreds  of  others  in  cither  collections 
which  fail  to  find  a  footing  amongst  the  crush  of  fine  new 
varieties.  Since  the  above  variety  came  before  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Royal  Horti cultural  Society  on  April  8th,  1902, 
we  have  seen  no  finer  white  trumpet  Daffodil,  iso  that  this  still 
remains  the  king  of  the  white  trumpet  section.  Other  fine 
varieties  there  have  been  in  great  numbers^  and  various  ad- 
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Scilly  White  Narcissus. 

The.  above  isi  one  of  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  and  being  a 
small  -white  -  flowered  form  might  he  placed  amongst  the 
Paper  White  Narcissi,  tire  type  of  which  has  been  named  Nar¬ 
cissus  papyraceus  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  947.  Tliis 
name  was  applied  to  a  slender-growing,  early-flowering  form 
of  Narcissus  Tazettia,  Most  of  the  pure  white  forms  are  early 
flowering,  and  this  might  be  duel  to  itheir  Local  distribution 
in  the  wild  state  in  warm  situations  and  the  shelter  of  sur¬ 


Last  year  it  had  150,  the  year  before  175.  Tins  year  it  had 
a  good  many  more  buds1,  but  Mr.  Bateman,  the  gardener, 
picked  off  any  that  were  the  least  unshapely  or  badly  placed. 
This  plant  started  about  ten,  years  ago  with  a  single  bulb.  This 
year,  I  had  a  plant  of  L.  aura  turn  platyphyllum  with  two  stems 
carrying  thirty-five  very  large  flowers.  I  got  the  bulb  three 
years  ago.  C.  Blair. 

Lonicera  Heckrotti. 


roundings. 

The  Scilly  White  and  the  Scilly  Yellow  are  stronger  growing 
varieties  of  this  type,  now  used  veiy  extensively  in  the  Scilly 
Islands  for  the  production  of  flowers  for  (’event 
Garden  Market  about  Christmas  or  soon  after, 
according  to  the  favourable:  character  of  the 
weather  or  otherwise.  In  the  Scilly  Islands, 
however,  the  cultivators  are  favoured  by  an 
equable  climate  at  all  times  of  the  year1  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  mainland  of  England,  so  that 
the  cultivators  are  enabled  to  bring  their  Daft'o- 
dilsi  into  bloom  at  an  early  period  at  much 
less  cost,  than  cultivators  inland,  who  have 
always  to  contend  with  a.  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  about.  London  and  other  large  towns 
an  uncertainty  in  the  matter  of  light.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London,  shows!  the  form  and  colour  of 
the1  flower  as  grown  by  the  cultivators  in  Scilly 
in  such  large  quantities  for  our  markets. 


A  very  interesting  hardy  Honeysuckle  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  the  collection  a.t  Kew.  Judging  from 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well  a.s  the  habit  of  the 


Copyrighted  by  J.  Carter  <k  C  . 

Narcissus  Tazetta  Scilly  White. 

bush,  it  would  appear  to  be  a.  hybrid,  possibly  between  L. 
sempervirens  and  L.  Periclymenum.  Probably  it  originated 
in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  the  United  States,  but.  at  all  events 
it  was  sent  from  there  to  Kew  in  1897.  This  has  given  the 
plant  time  to  develop  and  show  its  characteristics,  which  are 
rather  peculiar  if  it  really  arose  from  the  parentage  above 
given.  The  plant  is  only  yet  about  18  in.  high,  and  is  self- 
supporting,  forming  a,  small  branching  bush  and  flowering  at 
the  end  of  every  shoot.  The.  flowers  are  produced  in  umbel¬ 
like  heads,  and  are  red  externally  and  yellow  internally.  In 
form  and  arrangement  they  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dutch  Honeysuckle  L.  Periclymenum  se-rotina,  but  they  are 
more  decidedly  of  a.  red  hue,  owing  to  much  less  of  the  in¬ 
terior  yellow  hue  being  shown.  The  blossoms  are  very  a.gree- 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this 
association,  held  on  the  23rd  inst.,  it  was  decided 
to1  send  delegates  of  the  committee  to  address 
public  meetings  of  gardeners  in  some  of  the 
large  towns  and  centres,  and  to  take-  immediate 
steps  for  the  formation  of  local  branches  of  the 
association. 

It  was  also  decided  to  print  at  once  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  membership1  and  list  of  rules  to  be  sent 
to  all  accepted  candidates,  and  that  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  paid  tliis  year  will  be  counted  as  for 
next  year,  before  when  the  association  will  not. 
be  in  proper  working  order.  Up  to  the  present 
over  <£160  has  been  received  as  subscriptions! 
and  donations,  and  about  £70  more  has  been 
promised.  All  who  are  interested  should  care¬ 
fully  read  the  prospectus  accepted  by  the  great 
meeting  held  in  Essex  Hall  in,  June  last,  for  it  is 
clear  that  most  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
made  through  the  Press;  and  by  correspondence! 
have  been  made  in,  ignorance  of  the  real  char¬ 
acter  and  aims  of  the  association.  Copies  of 
the  prospectus  and  forms  of  application  for  menu, 
bei'shipi  may  be  had  from  the  secretary,  W.  Watson,  Kew 
Boad,  Kew.  _ 


A  Pine  Lilium. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  happen,  to  be  greatly  interested  in  Liliums,  and  so 
read  with  much  interest  the  description  by  Mr.  Hatch  of  one 
growing  in  the  south  of  England  in  your  impression  for  Sep¬ 
tember1  24th. 

Would  Mr.  Hatch,  be  kind  enough  to  state  whether  these, 
ninety-eight  buds1  were  on  one  stem  1  If  not,  how  many  stems 
were  growing  in  the;  one  pot.  There  has1  just  gone  out  of  flower 
in  the  greenhouse  of  Mrs.  Fergusson  Turnbull,  of  Poldrate,  a 
plant  of  Lilium  aura-turn  carrying  125  large  flowers. 
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ably  fragrant,  though  scarcely  so  powerful  even  as  in  our  own 
wild  Honeysuckle.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  blunt,  and 
glaucous,  similarly  to  the  parents  above  named.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  we  look  upon  the  variety  as  a.  valuable  addition  to 
the  available  species  of  Honeysuckles.  Most  of  those  of  a 
self-supporting  character  have  relatively  inconspicuous  flowers 
by  comparison  with  the  common  Honeysuckle',  so  that  when  it 
gets  into  commerce,  gardeners  will  be  able  to  plant  it  in  shrub¬ 
beries  or  beds  on  the  grass,  where  it  will  require  no  form  of 
support,  for  many  years  at  least,  judging  by  the  strong  and 
upright  character  of  the  bush. 


SOCIETIES. 

AUTUMN  ROSE  SHOW. 

September  20th. 

By  way  of  experiment;  a  Rose  show  was  held  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  the  results,  were  sufficient  to-  warrant  the  holding 
of  a  show  at  this  period  of  the  year  as  a  regular  institution  for 
the  future.  Besides  those  Roses,  brought  forward  for  exhibition 
in  the  competitive  classes  some  splendid  exhibits  were  brought 
before  the  Floral  Committee,  of  the  R.H.S.,  so  that  altogether 
the  display  of  Roses  was  an  excellent  one  for  the  middle  of 
September.  -  - 

Nurserymen. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  of  distinct  varieties  the  pre¬ 
mier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Belfast.  Very  fine  blooms  were  Hugh  Dickson,  White  Lady, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mme.  Marquis.  Litta.  Hugh  Dickson  was 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes,  and 
received -the  Society’s  Silver  Medal.  Fine  Roses  also  came  from 
Aberdeen,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons  taking  the  second 
place.  The  third  award  went  to  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Sons, 
Cirencester.  Competition  was  good,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  showed  that  good  Roses  were  obtained  from  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  countries  of  the.  British  Islands. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  of  Roses  was 
very  favourable  to-  English  growers.  The  first  award  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant,  and  Co.,  Colchester,  with  some 
handsome  blooms.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  took 
the  second  place,  and  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Sons  came  in 
third. 

For  twelve  varieties,  of  Roses,  seven  blooms,  of  each,  staged  in 
vases,  the  first  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Prince  with  fine 
blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
etc.  Messrs'.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
co1.  Down,  won  the  second  place  with  a  fine  exhibit  of  Roses, 
amongst  which  Mildred  Grant  wais  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for 
tire  best  H.T.  in  this  section.  Equal  third  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  and  Messrs'.  John  Jefferies  and 
Sons. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  shown  in  a  vase  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  came  to  the  front  with  grand  blooms  of  J.  B.  Cla.rk. 
Messrs'.  James.  Cocker  and  Sons,  took  the  second  place,  and 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co;  were-third. 

In  the  class,  for  thirty-six  bunches  of  garden  Roses  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  The  varieties,  had 
to.  be  shown  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  foliage  and  the 
habit  of  the  variety  staged.  All  Roses  named  as.  suitable  for 
exhibition  Roses  in  the  National  Rose-  Society’s  catalogue  had  to 
be  excluded  from  this  class,  thus  showing  what  a  wealth  of 
garden  Roses,  are  now  at  the  command  of  cultivators.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  took  the  second  prize,  and 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  third. 

For  a  group  of  Roses  iu  pots  and  cut  blooms-  the  premier 
award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  who-  made  a  fine  display.  Mr.  0.  Turner  was  second, 
while  Mr.  G.  Mount  (Canterbury)  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  were  placed 
equal  third. 

Mr.  J.  Mattock  had  the  best  bowl  of  China  Roses  in  an  open 
class. 

A  Gold  Medal  or  Card  of  Commendation  was  offered  for  three 
blooms  of  any  new  seedling  Rose  or  sport  not  in  commerce,  and 
the  Golld  Medal  was  worthily  awarded  to.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  for 
splendid  blooms  of  his.  new  H.T.  Rose,  J.  B.  Clark. 

A  Gold  Medal  was.  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons  for  their  new  single  Rose  Irish  Harmony,  with  prim¬ 
rose-yellow  flowers. 


Amateurs. 

O.  G.  Orpeni,  Esq.,  West  Rergholt,  Colchester,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  distinct  varieties  in  a  class 
open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  2,000  plants. 

A.  Evans,  Esq.,  Marston,  Oxford,  took  the  lead  for  the  best 
nine  varieties  open  to  growers  of  less  than  1,000  plants. 

R.  W.  Bo-wyer,  Esq.,  Hartford  Heath,  had  the  best  six  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  class  for  growers  o-f  less  than  500  plants. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  in  vases  the  lead  was-  taken  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  O.  G.  Orpem,  Esq.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
again  first  for  four  varieties  iu  vases. 

A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mease),  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  took  the  lead  for  twelve  varieties  of  garden  or  decorative 
Roses.  In  this  class  he  was  followed  by  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  had  the  best  six  hunches  of  garden 
Roses,  and  was  followed  by  C.  S'.  Gordon  Clarke,  Esq.,  Leather- 
head. 

The  premier  bloom  of  a  H.P.  Ro-se  in  the  amateurs’  classes 
was  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 
The  premier  Tea  Rose  ill  this-  section  was  White  Marnan  Cochet, 
shown  by  the  Rev.  F.  Burnside. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  20ih. 

(Concluded  from  page  768.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  set  up  a  grand 
collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  all  the  best  varieties- 
Along  the  back  were  large  plants  of  Kochia  scoparia.  (Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  a  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Kniphofias  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Pinches,  Crown  Buildings,  Camberwell,  had  an 
exhibit  of  labels. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent.  Garden,  had  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Origanum  hybri- 
dum,  Colehicum  speciosum  rubrum,  Gladioli,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton,  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  had  a  large  collection!  of  cut  flowers  of  their  splendid  strain 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and  Moss. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a 
large  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Solidagos,  Lobelias, 
Sedum  spectabile  atropurp ureum,  etc. 

Shrubs  in  the  cut  state  Were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Messrs.  Wni.  CutbuSh  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  set  up  a 
large  and  attractive  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  all 
the  standard  and  recent  varieties.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.)  They 
also  had  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  LowfielcL  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  had  a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Pompon, 
and  single  varieties,  the  latter  being  particularly  attractive. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  group  of  pot  Vines, 
bearing  large  crops  of  ripe  fi-uit.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  mixed  group 
consisting  of  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  show  Dahlias,  and  vegetables. 
The  latter  included  Cabbages,  Greens,  and  Asparagus  Kale. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  David  Russell,  The  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Cedars,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Cupressus  of  sorts,  and 
other  Conifers.  He  also  had  Hollies,  Golden  Privet,  Box,  etc. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  had;  a  group  of  Roses. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Tomatos  grown  in  the  open. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  staged 
a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Of  the  former  they  had 
fine  examples  of  Warner’s  King,  Golden  Noble,  Tyler’s  Kernel, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Red1  Beitigheimer,  The  Queen,  etc.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal.) 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham,  House, 
Elstree,  Herts,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  vegetables. 
Very  handsome  and  imposing  specimens  were  his  groups  and 
mounds  of  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Leeks,  Beet,  Tomatos,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  French  and  Runner  Beans,  Potatos,  etc.,  all  set  up 
on  a  bed  of  Parsley.  Almost  every  specimen  exhibited  was  per¬ 
fect  of  its  kind.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Felt-ham,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias1,  set.  up  in 
vases  and  Bamboo  stands.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A  general  meeting  ol  lie 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  3  p.m.  on 
the  20th  ult.,  when  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  secretary 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  referred  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  loss  that  the  society  and  horticulture  a 
sustained  in  the  death  of  the  late  Dean.  Hole,  and  a  resolution  o 
condolence  was  unanimously  passed.  New  Fellows,  were  elected, 
and  -a  lecture,  profusely  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  ae 
live-red  by  M'r.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  on  “  Ways  of  Employing 

Roses  in  Garden  Decoration.” 

*  *  * 


Great  Autumn  Show  or  British-grown  Fruit.  ( hr  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  eleventh  annual  show  of  British-grown 
autumn  fruits  will  be  held,  to  which  the  public  will  be  admitted 
ai  one  o’clock  on  the  first  day,  and  at  ten  on  the  other  two  days 
The  show  will  remain  open  till  10  p.m.  on  the  first  two  days,  an 
will  close  at  6  p.m.  on  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition.  Copies 
of  the-  schedule  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  V  incent 
Square,  Westminster. 


The  Garden  City.— A  series  of  Garden  City  Conferences  on 
social  topics  has  recently  been  completed  on  the  Letchworth 
Estate,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  on  the 
Garden  City  in  Relation  to  Agriculture.”  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
the  celebrated  novelist,  agricultural  and  horticultural  writer, 
oocupied  the  chair,  and  several  other  notable  men  were  present, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  launching  tne 
project  of  the  Garden  City.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  said  that  the 
depopulation  of  rural  districts  showed  no  sign  of  abatement. 
He  described  the  causes  as  many,  including  wages,  difficulty 
of  housing,  and  the  dulness  of  country  life.  The  best  remedy, 
he  thought,  was  to  establish  small  holdings,  people  s  banks, 
and  an  agricultural  post,  which  would  convey  their  produce 
cheaply  to  the  towns.  He  complained  seriously  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence 'of  the  people  in  high  quarters  to  the  reforms  which  he 
had  advocated,  and  considered  that  the  Government  motto  might 
well  be  expressed  by  “  cure  is  better  than  prevention.  Eleven 
millions  had  been  granted  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  land  in  Ireland, 
hut  they  were  unable  to  get  money  for  agricultural  banks  m 
this  country.  The  land,  he  concluded,  was  never  intended  for 
sport  and  pleasure  only,  but  for  growing  men  and  women  and 
food. 


Great  Autumn  Show  of  British  Fruit.— A  hundred  years 
a<m  a  small  body  of  well-known  horticulturists  decided  to  form 
a 'society  for  tire  improvement  of  horticulture,  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful,  and  thus  in  a-  very  modest  way  originated  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  whose  centenary  was  celebrated  in  July 
last  by  the  opening  by  their  Majesties  the.  King  and  Queen  of 
an  Exhibition  Hall  in' Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  s-econd  to 
none  in  all  London.  At  the  beginning  of  the  society’s  history 
the  culture1  of  fruit  was  but  little  understood,  its  nomenclature 
was  entirely  unsystematised,  the  varieties  of  fruits  were  fewer, 
and  the  seasons  for  all  sorts  were  much  shorter -than  now;.  The 
pioneers  of  tlie  society  accordingly  applied  themselves  witli  the 
greatest  zeal  to  the  correction  of  these  points,  and  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  encouragement  of  fruit  culture  generally.  The 
society’s  annual  dinners' were  held  in  the  summer,  that  being  the 
best  time'  to.  show  the  dessert  fruits  in  their  greatest  perfection. 
Pictures  and  models  of  the  best  varieties  were  made,  papers 
dealing  with  new  fruits  and  with  improved  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  read  and  published  (with  hand-coloured  illustrations), 
and  medals  and  other  awards  were  given  for  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements.  communicated  to  the  society.  A  great  variety  of 
fruit  trees  were  collected  in  the  society’s  gardens,  and  they  were 
kept  under  constant  observation,  and  reported  upon  in  the  now 
rare  “Catalogue  of  Fruits1,”  first  issued  in  1826.  Large  distri¬ 
butions  of  grafts,  and  cuttings'  of  all  kinds  of  fruits',  true  to’  name, 
were  made  to  Fellows,  nurserymen,  and  other  correspondents. 
The  society  sent  out  abroad,  especially  to  the  Colonies,  many 
parent  stocks,  and  thus  was  largely  instrumental  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Colonial  fruit  industries.  It  also  im¬ 
ported  some  of  the  best  varieties  cultivated  in  America  and  else¬ 
where.  The  same  sort  of  work  (including  important  conferences) 
has  ever1  since  been  carried  on  without  a  break,  and  now  that 
the  society  lias,  both  larger  gardens,  and  a,  magnificent  Exhibition 
Hall  in  memory  of  the  completion  of  its  centenary,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  its  scop©  will  he  still  further  extended.  It  is 
owing  to  the  erection  of  the  new  hall  that  the  great  annual  show 
of  British-grown  autumn  fruit  can  for  the  first  time  this  year 


be  held  in  London.  The  first  of  this  series  of  annual  fruit  shows 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1894,  and  was  repeated  there 
each  year  up  to  1903,  when  it  was  held  in  the  society’s  garden 
at  Chiswick,  and  this  year  we  anticipate,  that  an  exceptionally 
large  and  fine  collection  of  fruit  will  bei  brought  together  in  view 
of  the  heavy  crops  all  over  the  country.  It  should  be  specially 
noted  that  nothing  but  fruit  can  be  shown  at  this  meeting.  The 
society’s  Fruit  Committee  will  sit,  but  there  will  be,  no  meeting 
of  the  Floral  and  Orchid  Committees.  The  schedule  of  the  show 
invites  displays  of  fruit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors  and  also 
from  the  orchard  house,  alike  from  amateurs,  nurserymen,  and 
market  growers..  In  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  division 
classes  are  provided  for  collections  of  ripe  dessert  fruit,  includ¬ 
ing  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums, 
for  collections  of  Grapes,  and  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits 
generally.  Numerous  separate  classes  are  given  for  fruits  of 
every  description.,  both  fox  dessert  and  for  cooking.  Special 
classes  for  different  counties,  arranged  in  groups,  for  both  Apples 
and  Pears',  are  offered  for  amateurs’  and  gardeners’  competition. 
The  public  will  be  admitted  to  the,  show  on  October  4th  at 
1  p.m.,  and  at  10  p.m’.  on  the  5th  and  6th,  and  it  will  be  kept 
open  until  10  p.m.  on  the  first  two.  days,  closing  at  6  p.m.  on 
the  third  day,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  will  doubtless  prove 
the  great  progress  which  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  in  Great  Britain.  The  charges  for 
admission  are  2s.  6d.  on  the  opening  day,  and  Is.  on  the  second 
and  third  days.  Fellows  of  the  society  are  admitted  on  showing 
their  tickets. 

*  *  * 

Fertilisation  of  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Doncaster  and  District  Gardeners’  and 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  held  at  the 
Wellington  Hotel  recently,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Blyth  Hall,  lectured 
to  the  members  and  friends  on  that  subject.  The,  lecturer,  at  the 
commencement,  explained  fully  the  anatomy  of  flowers,  and  said 
that  we  had  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  flowers  were.,  especially 
in  their  form,  colour,  and  odour,  for  our  enjoyment  and  percep¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  like  human  nature,  entirely 
selfish.  The  whole  object  of  their  beauty  of  colour  and  perfection 
of  odour  was  entirely  for  their  own  advantage.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  they  did  confer  benefits  upon  others — insects,  birds,  and 
particularly  bees.  Then  by  a  series  of  most  interesting,  curious, 
and  beautiful  lantern  slides,  manipulated  by  another  ardent  horti¬ 
culturist,  Mr.  Mallender,  of  Hodsock,  the  lecturer  showed  how 
wonderfully  some  flowers  were  formed  to  enable  honey-gathering 
insects  to  cross-fertilise  their  species,  and  also  in  a  very  marked 
degree  how  certain  insects  and  other  unbidden  guests  were 
welcome,  and  how  nature  protected  plants  from,  parasites,  forming 
interesting  features  of  the  inter-dependence-  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  It-  appeared  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  lecturer 
that  there  were  certain  flowers,  which  were  mostly  white,  that 
gave  off  their  -odour  in  the  night  when  certain  insects  were  active  ; 
other  flowers  were  visited  by  insects  that  work  during  the  day¬ 
time.  Flowers  were  also  shown  that  required  not  only  the  insects 
to  gather  the  honey,  but,  must  be  imprisoned  for  the  purpose  of 
cross-fertilisation,  and  in  some,  instances  sacrifice  their  lives. 
Mr.  Elliott  appeared  thoroughly  .acquainted  with  his  subject,  for 
he  gave  his  lecture  without  reference  to  notes.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  several  interesting  questions  were  asked  and  lucidly 
answered. 


Ihe  Graze  for  Initial  Cutting. — Several  of  the  large  Cactus 
plants  in  Hampton  Court  gardens  have  been  damaged  by  visitors 
cutting  their  names  and  initials  on  them.  " 

Utility  of  Weeds. — Many  would  regard  it  as  mere-  sentiment 
to  speak  of  the  uses  of  Thistle  seed  as  food  for  finches,  and  of  the 
leaves,  for  donkeys,  because  in  both  cases  the  land  might  be  put 
1°  a,  better  use  than  the  growing  of  Thistles  for  such  purposes, 
(hi  barren  soil,  however,  weeds  have  their  mission  in  preparing 
the  land  for  better  and  more  useful  crops.  Broom,  Gorse,  and 
allied  plants  serve  to  enrich  the  barren  soils  on  which  they] 
grow,  storing  the  same  with  decaying  vegetable  matter  in-, 
eluding  nitrogen,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  many  crops  of 
the  higher  order  useful  to  mankind.  The  tons  of  weeds  that  are 
annually  such  a  torment  in  cultivated  ground  might  be  more,' 
extensively  used  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  land  than  they  are,, 
either  by  returning  them  to  the  land  after  they  are  decayed  or 
by  lightly  digging  them  into  the  land  where  they  grew.  By  burn¬ 
ing  them  and  returning  the  ashes  to  the  soil  the  latter  will  be 
the  richer  in  mineral  constituents,  of  plant  food.  This  is  a.  waste¬ 
ful  process,,  however,  and  if  the  trouble  from  weeds,  which  it 
introduces,  could  be  surmounted,  the  weeds  would  be  employed 
more  freely  to  fatten  the  soil  and  augment  its  moisture-holding 
capacity. 
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Big  Vegetable  Marrow. — Mr.  Hope  has  grown  some  excep¬ 
tionally  large  Marrows  at  the  Hall  Gardens  this  year.  One  re¬ 
markable  specimen  measures.  42in.  round  the  widest  part  ;  it 

is  26in.  long,  and  weighs  5st. 

*  *  * 

Change  of  Address. — Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  the 
King’s  Seedsmen,  Manchester,  have  removed  Rom  Old  Millgate 
to  tiieir  new  city  office  and  shop  in  Cathedral  Street,  where  the 

new  office  faces  the  Cathedral. 

*  *  * 

Cheap  Apples. — At  Spalding  Apples  were  recently  selling  at 
the  rate  of  141b.  for  twopence.  There  are  immense  quantities  of 
fruit  on  the  market,  and  much  will  be  left  nil  gathered  because 
of  unremunerative  prices.  At  the  same  time  the  retail  price  is 
kept  unduly  high. 

*  *  * 

Atples  with  TnE  King’s  Portrait. — A  box  of  six  remarkable 
Apples  the  other  week  fetched  a  remarkable  price  at  Covent 
Garden.  They  weighed  a  pound  each,  and  each  had  on  it  the 
portrait  of  H.M.  the  King  and  the  Royal  Arms.  These  portraits 
of  the  King  had  been  made  by  fixing  photographic  films  on  the 
Apples  as.  they  grew. 

*  *  * 

Shakespearean  Mulberry  Tree. — Arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  Southwark  Borough  Council  for  planting  on  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  Walworth  Road,  a  seed¬ 
ling  from  the  Mulberry  tree  which  grew  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  died.  The  seedling  is  the  gift  of 
the  Stratford-on-Avon  municipal  authorities. 

*  *  * 

Potatos  at  £20  Each. — Mr.  A.  Findlay,  Mairsland,  Fifeshire, 
has  just  had  a  visit  from  some,  of  the  leading  Potato  experts 
in  Lincolnshire  to  examine  the  new  variety  of  Potato,  the  Mairs¬ 
land  Queen.  On  being  asked  to  fix  a  price  for  a  single  tuber  Mr. 
Findlay  named  £20,  which  was  at  once  given  by  five  of  those 
present. 

*  *  * 

Early  American  Apples. — The  English  fruit  market,  has  had 
a  consignment  of  early  American  Apples.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  the  experiment  has.  been  tried,  and  the 
result  is  not.  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  another.  The  im¬ 
portations.  which  come  later  are  required,  and  there  is  ample 
demand  for  them  ;  but  we  do  not  need  foreign  Apples  just  when 
our  home  orchards  are  yielding  their  toothsome  produce,  nor, 
indeed,  is  the  popular  palate  likely  to  take  kindly  then  to  strange 
fare.  These  early  American  Apples  were  sent  over  here  as  a  test. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — Before  the  members  of  this  society,  at  the  Sunflower 
Temperance  Hotel,  on  the  20th  ult.,  a  lecture  on  “Fruit  as  a 
Necessary  Food”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  V.M.H. , 
Swan  ley.  For  the  last  ten  yearsi  Mr.  Cannell’s  diet  had  been 
strictly  vegetarian  he  said,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
although  just  before  his  commencement  on  this  diet  lie  was  feel¬ 
ing  very  much  an  old  man,  yet  now  he  felt  more  active,  enjoyed 
better  health,  and  looked  at  his  future  with  brighter  views  in 
every  way.  Men  sometimes,  abstained  from  fruit  for  months 
together,  and  in  so.  doing  brought  upon,  themselves  ailments 
which  would  not  exist  if  greater  thought  were  bestowed  on,  what 
they  should  eat  and  drink.  In  fruit,  they  had  enough  nourish¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  body  in  proper  working  order,  and  not  only 
tills,  but  it  created  the  appetite  and  provided  everything  to.  build 
up  a.  strong  constitution.  The  liking  for  fruit  was,  a,  natural 
taste.  He  also  emphasised  its  economy.  At  a  nominal  cost  meals 
could  be  provided  for  families,  whereas,  now  the  cost  of  living  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  items  the  working  man  had  to  face. 
With  the  cheaper  sustenance  obtained  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
food  healthier  bodies  and  healthier  minds  would  natural ly 
follow.  Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  a  son  of  the  lecturer,  explained  an 
easy  method  of  preserving  fruit,  and  handed  round  samples  of 
this  a.nd  wholemeal  bread,  which  were  very  palatable  and  appre 
oiated  by  all  present.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded  Mr.  Cannell  for  his  address,  and  also  for  the  exhibit  of 
fruit  from  his  nurseries.  Thanks  were  also  conveyed  to  Mr. 
W.  Lintott,  Marden  Park  Gardens.,  for  an  exhibit  of  Begonia 
(Marie  Bauchet). 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Oak  Tree  with  Withered  Leaves. 

We  have  an  Oak  tree  on  the  lawn.  The  north-west  side  of  it 
has  gone  quite,  brown,  and  the  south-west  side  is.  quite  green. 
Should  be  much  obliged  for  your  opinion  of  the  same.  Have 
enclosed  small  branch  taken  from  the,  north-west,  side  for  your 
inspection.  (C.  Etherington.) 

Oak  trees  are  liable  to  many  enemies,,  both  insects  and  fungi. 
Your  tree  is  affected  with  several.  Some  insects  have  been  at 
work,  one  of  which  causes  the  blisters  which  you  may  see  on  the 
under-side  of  the  leaves.  Another  has  produced  the  Oak  spangles, 
forming  circular  scale-like  processes  on  the  under  surface.  The 
greatest  enemy,  however,  is  a  fungus  which  lives  in  the  interior 
and  is  now  pushing  its  spores  to  the  outside  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  other  insects  were  at  work,  including 
aphides,  and  possibly  red  spider  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year, 
when  the  weather  was  dry  and  warm.  The  health  of  the  tree 
would  be  improved  by  giving  it  a  good  .soaking  of  water  by  means 
of  the  hose  during  dry  weather,  allowing  the  hose  to  run  for  some 
hours  at  a  time.  You  would  also  help,  the  tree  at  the  same  time 
by  giving  it  a  forcible  washing  from  the  hose  or  garden  engine. 
The  fungus  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with  as  it  lives  in  the 
interior.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  in  this  case  is  to,  syringe 
the  tree  at  intervals  during  June,  July,  and  August  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture — that  is,  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  in  the 
proportion  of  3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  2  lbs.  of  fresh  lime, 
and  23  gallons  of  water.  This  should  be  done  with  thei  object,  of 
destroying  the  spores  that  germinate  on  the  young  leaves  at 
intervals  of  ten  days,  which  would  probably  have  the  effect,  of 
greatly  checking  the  fungus,  and  the  tree  might  in  time  get  rid 
of  it.  Make  sure,  that  the  fungicide  itself  contains  ho,  free  copper 
that,  would  destroy  the  leave®,  by  testing  the  mixture  on 
a  few  leaves  a  day  or  two  previous  to  its  use  on  the  tree  as  a 
whole.  If  there,  appeal’s  any  injury  upon  the  leaves,  you  should 
add  a  little  more  lime  to  the  water.  This  should  be  put  through 
a  piece  of  coarse  sacking  to  retain  all  the  undissolved  lime,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  from  choking  up  the  nozzle  of  the  spraying 
apparatus.  You  should  also  carefully  rake  up  all  the  leaves  from 
beneath  the  tree  and  burn  them,  so  as  to  destroy  fungi  and  insect 
enemies  lodging  upon  the  same.  The  fallen  leaves  may  be  raked 
up  on  different  occasions,  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  blown  away 
over  the  grounds. 

Plants  for  a  High  Elevation. 

What  plants  would  you  advise  me  to  get,  to  cover  a  wall  7  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  with  an  eastern  exposure,  at  an  altitude  of  1,100  ft.  ? 
The  soil  is  rich  and.  porous,,  and  about  50  yards  .’of  the,  wall  is 
partly  shaded  by  trees.  An  answer  in  The  Gardening  World 
will  greatly  oblige.  (Ronald  Dingwall.) 

Gardens  at  the  elevation  you  mention  are  very  unusual  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  because  proprietors  usually  select  positions 
at  low  elevations,  in  the,  valleys,,  where  their  gardens  will  be 
sheltered.  We  think  your  chief  difficulty  will  be,  to  contend 
against  the  high  winds  which  frequently  prevail  in  exposed 
situations.  You  said,  however,  that  part  of  the  wall  is  shaded 
by  trees,,  so  we  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  the,  advantage 
of  shelter  for  a  portion  of  the  wall  a,t  least.  For  this  shaded 
position  we  should  recommend  plants  that  are  usually  grown  for 
the  sake  of  their  foliage  only,  as,  flowering  plants,  to  do,  them 
justice,  would  require,  more  sunshine,  or,  at  least,  to  be  well 
exposed  to-  light.  For  the  shaded  portion  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to,  plant  some  or  all  of  the  following :  — Cotoneaster 
Simonsii,  C.  microphylla,  Ampelopsis*  Veitchii,  and  any  of  the 
more  hardy  varieties,  of  Ivy,  such  as  Hedera  Helix  oanariensis, 
H.H.  palmate,  H.H.p.  aurea,  H.H.  caenwoodiana,  H.H.  pedata, 
and  other  beautiful  varieties.  We  think  the  green  varieties 
would  be  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  than  variegated  ones  at 
the  elevation  you  give.  Much  of  the  planting  must  be  done  in 
the  way  of  an  experiment,  and  we  should  suggest  such  flowering 
plants  for  the  sunny  portion  of  the  wall  as  Jasminum  officinale, 
Honeysuckle,  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus 
Pyracantha),  Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis,  Deutzia  crena.ta.,  D.c. 
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flore  pleno,  several  of  tihe  ishrubby  species  of  Spiraea,  the  white, 
rose,  and  soar  let  Hawthorns,  Double  Cherry,  Bird  Cherry 
(Primus  Padus),  Crab  Apples,  and  Flowering  Currants.  If  you 
wish  to  give  Roses  a  trial  you  may  plant  Crimson  Rambler, 
Aimee  Vibert,  Felicite,  Perpetue,  and  any  strong-growing  varie¬ 
ties  which  you  find  to  succeed  in  the  garden.  Fuchsia  Riocartoni 
might  also  be  tried,  because  you  could  keep  a  few  spare  plants 
in  reservei  in  pots  in  some1  house  from  which  frost  wasl  excluded, 
so  that  if  your  plants  occasionally  get  killed  outside,  you  Would 
have  something  to  fall  back  upon.  A  few  annual  plants  might 
be  tried,  if  you  have  no>  objection  to  rearing  fresh  ones  every 
year,  including  Ipomoea  purpurea,  in  variety,  Tropaeolum 
majus,  T.  canariensis,  and  the  perennial  T.  speciosum,  which 
succeeds  so  well  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

“  Flora  of  Sussex.” 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  “  Flora  of 
Sttscx  ?  ”  I  have  had  one  lent  me  by  “  Arnold,”  but  no  address 
where  I  could  get  it.  If  you  can  assist  me  I  shall  be  obliged. 
(Flora.) 

The  most  recent  “  Flora,  of  Sussex  ”  was  published  in  1887,  so 
that  possibly  it  is  now  very  scarce.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Arnold,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  was  at  one  time  sold  by  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London,  but  we  doubt  if  you  would 
be  able  to  get  it  there.  You  might,  however,  try  Mr.  Wilms- 
hurst,  publisher,  of  Chichester. 

Shrubs  for  Late  Flowering. 

Please  name  a  number  of  shrubs  suitable  for  late  flowering  in 
the  open.  (A.  W.  H.) 

There  are  some  very  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Syrian  Mallow 
(Hibiscus  syriacus),  and  popularly  'known  in  gardens,  asi  well  as 
nurserymen’s  lists,  under  the  name  of  Althaea,  frutex.  The  correct 
name,  is  that,  however,  which  we  give  above.  There  are  several 
varieties,  and  you  might  consult  lists  for  colour  and  whether 
single  or  double.  A  very  beautiful  variety,  however,  is  H.  syriacus 
Coeleste.  There  are,  however,  other  varieties,  including  white 
ones  and  a  white  with  purple  blotch  at  the  base.  It  would  be 
useless  to  name  varieties  unless  we  were  conversant  with  your 
nurseryman’s  list,  and  that  you  can  readily  consult  for  yourself. 
Another  handsome  late-flowering  subject  is  Clerodendron  tricho- 
tomum,  which  is  hardy  in  the  Southern  Counties,  and  also  near 
the  sea  coast  in  ethers.  You  would  do  well  also  to  get.  Buddleia 
variabilis  veitchiana,  Potentilla  fruticosa.,  Spiraea  japonica  varie- 
gata,  S.  j.  Bumulda,  S.  j.  Anthony  Waterer,  S.  j.  albai,  Colletia 
crucial  a,  best  known  perhaps  in  trade  lists  as1  C.  horrida.  The 
Spiraeas  in  early  districts  should  be  closely  out  back  in  March, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  late  and  strong  growths, 
which  will  flower  freely  in  the  autumn.  Even  if  your  district  is 
late  it  will  be.  advantageous  sometimes  to  cut  the-  bushes 
thoroughly  well  back,  especially  if  you  desire  them  to  be  dwarf 
and  grow  strongly.  In  any  case  it  is  a  good  method  for  en¬ 
couraging  free  and  late  flowering.  There  are  also  numerous 
varieties  of  shrubby  Veronicas  which  flower  late  in  the  season, 
but  unless  you  are  in  a.  favourable  district  near  the  sea  coast  it 
will  be  necessary  to  grow  these  in. pots  or  tubs  and  take  them  into 
a  greenhouse,  in  September.  They  include  V.  sp.ecio.sa,  V.  s. 
imperialis,  and  other  varieties  of  that  species,  a®  well  as  V. 
decussata,  V.  Andersoni  variegata,  V.  parvi  flora,  and  others. 
The  above,  however,  will  give  you  a  good  start  in  collecting 
autumn  flowering  shrubs.  The  Potentilla  practically  flowers  from 
.July  toi  October. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  F.)  1,  Crocus  speeiosws  ;  2,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  la.evigatus  ; 
3  and  4  are  varieties,  of  Aster  Novi-Belgii  densus,  differing 
merely  in  colour ;  5,  Veronica  virginica. — (A.  M.)  1,  Lilium 
tigrinum  ;  2,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  ;  3,  Anemone  japonica  hybrida 
(sometimes  named  A.  j.  elegans)  ;  4,  Ara.bis.  lucida  variegata. — 
(R.  W.  W.)  1,  Abutilon  megapotamicum  variegatum  ;  2,  Abutilon 
Thompsoni  ;  3,  Crataegus  Pyracantha  ;  4,  Leycesteria  form-osa  ; 
5,  Fuchsia  Riocartoni  ;  6,  Vinca  major  variegata. — (T.  Robert¬ 
son)  1,  Eupatorium  weinmannianum  ;  2,  Carex  brunnea,  varie¬ 
gata  ;  3,  Carex  Morovii  variegata ;  4,  Miscanthus  japonicus 
varieeatus  (often  named  Eulalia  japonica  variegata)  •  5,  Erica 
gracilis ;  6,  Calceolaria  angustifolia. — (W.  T.)  1,  Cattleya 

gaskelliana, ;  2,  Oncid.ium  praetextum  ;  3,  Oncidium  incurvum  ; 
4,  Cypripedium  harrisiamim  superbum  ;  5,  Cypripedium  ba.r- 
batum.— (C.  H.  D.)  1,  Erigeron,  glabellus  ;  2,  Aster  Amellus  ;  3, 
Senecio  elegans  flore  pleno- ;  4,  Impatiens  Roylei  ;  5,  Mimulus 
cardinal  is  ;  6,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  7,  Chrysanthemum 
l’oseum  var. — (T.  R.)  1,  Abelia.  chinensis  ;  2,  Cotoneaster  Niv.m- 
mularia  ;  3,  Pernettya  mucronata. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  Blacksmith  as  a  Fern  Grower. 

The  people  of  Linwcod,  Paisley,  are  jubi¬ 
lant  over  the  successes  of  the  village  black¬ 
smith.  as  a  grower  of  Ferns,  and  his  successes 
at  the  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh 
shows.  The  Paisley  “  Daily  Express  ”  quotes 


The  Gardening  World  for  its  report  on  the 
British  Ferns  as  shown  by  the  Linwood  black¬ 
smith  at  Paisley.  We  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  those  splendid  Ferns  at  Edinburgh. 
We  left  two  pteridologicai  friendsi  in  the 
Waverley  Market  on  the  day  of  the  show 
while  we  transacted  some  business,  and  aiter- 
wardsi  went  in  quest  of  them,  but  after  two 
or  three  rounds  of  the  market  almost  gave 
up  thei  quest  in  despair,  until  we  suddenly 
remembered  their  weakness  for  these  beau¬ 
tiful  Cryptograms,  and  in  a  trice  found  them 
deeply  immured  amongst  the  blacksmith’s 
Ferns.  The  specimen  of  Soolopendrium  vul- 
gare  erispum  Robinsoni  was  indeed  a  unique 
specimen,,  with  broader  end  more  fluted 
fronds  than,  the  ordinary  erispum,  and  the 
specimen,  wasi  of  a  size  to  make  any  pteri- 
dologist  green  with  envy  to  possess:  it. 

New  Glasshouses  at  Frogmore. 

As  previously  indicated  in  Tiie  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  the  King  has  been  carrying  out 
many  and  great  improvements  in,  the  Royal 
Gardens:  at  Frogmore,  Windsor.  These  are: 
now  taking  shape,  the  shabby-looking  old 
fruit  houses  having  been  swept  away  and  re^ 
placed  by  more:  roomy  bouses  and  more  suit¬ 
able  for  fruit  culture  than  the  old  buildings. 
This  means  progress,  and'  the  King  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  u,p,  to  date.  Numerous  span- 
roofed  houses,  have:  been  built  and  are  to  be 
connected  at  their  northern  ends:  by  means,  of 
a.  handsome:  glass  corridor,  so  that  when  the 
King  or  Queen  desire  to  spend  an  horn-  in 
the  garden  timing  wet  weather,  they  will  be 
able:  to  inspect  the  occupants  of  every  house 
without  having  continually  to  make  their 
exit  as  in,  the  old  detached  houses.  Provi¬ 
sion  lias  been  made  for  the:  cultivation,  of 
0 don  togloss urns,  Cattleyas,  thousands  of  Be¬ 
gonias,  Carnations''  in  great  variety,  Azaleas 
and  Poinsett ias,  so  that  a,  display  will  be 
kept,  up  a,t>  practically  all  seasons:  of  the  year. 
Other  subjects:  which  will  receive  ample 
attention  will  be  Chinese  Primulas,  Cycla¬ 
men,  and  various  useful  plants  grown  either 
for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  or  foliage. 
Grapes  will  be  a,  feature  of  the  fruit,  houses, 
and  in  the  way  of  Tomatosi  a  very  excellent 
one,  is,  Frogmore  Prolific,  raised  in  these 
gardens. 

— o — 

Wasps  and  Fruit. 

In  most  seasons  the  wasps  commit  greater 
or  lesser  depredations1  amongst,  soft-skinned 
fruit,  but  especially  those  of  a  pulpy  char¬ 
acter.  This:  year,  from  accounts  we  have 
heard  in  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Devon  and 
elsewhere,  the  wasps  liavei  been  unusually 
troublesome.  The  season  would  seem  to 
have  been  favourable  to-  their  well-being,  and 
judging  by  their  work  their  excessive 
numbers  have  to  be  fed  at  great  cost.  In 
all  probability  the  increase  of  gardens  and 


orchards  has  enabled  them  to  get  more  food 
than,  in  the  early  daysi  of  gardening  in  this 
country.  Possibly,  the  destruction,  of  woods, 
where  they  frequently  take  up  their  quarters1, 
may  have  been  responsible  for  their  taking 
to  gardens  to:  find  food.  Possibly,  also,  the 
changes  that  are  continually  going  on  in  this 
country  liavei  diverted  the  wasps  from  their 
older  instincts  and  caused  them  to  feed,  upon 
fruits  instead  of  insect  life,  as:  their  friends, 
say  they  do.  In  siomei  gardens  they  com¬ 
mence  with  the  Gooseberries  in  August,  and 
also  takei  to,  the  Plums.  This  year  they  have 
beien  exceedingly  troublesome  to  Apples, 
Plums  and1  Peaches.  In,  our  experience  the 
attack  on  Apples  isi  rather  new,  except  the 
Apples  happen  to  be  injured  by  birds.  It 
seemsi  that  wasps  are  capable  of  piercing  the 
skin  of  Apples,  even  when  previously  quite 
sound,  asi  we  have  noted  quite  small  begin¬ 
nings  in,  the:  skin.  When  the  hole  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to'  allow  the:  insect,  to  enter,  the 
skin  isi  left  alone,  and  the  marauders  apply 
themselves  to  the  juicy  flesh  only.  Extermi¬ 
nation  is1  a.  very  hard  word  as  applied  to, 
wasps,  and  it  would  require  the  concerted 
operation  of  everybody  engaged  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  and  others  as  well  upon  whose  land  the 
wasp®  happened  to,  build  before  it  is  possible 
to'  destroy  all  the  nests  that  come  under 
observation. 


Disappearing  Gardens. 

Those  who  live  on  siea  banks  where  the 
rocks  consist,  of  hard  stone  have  complained 
about  the:  difficulty  of  growing  plants  on, 
account  of  the  strong  gales  of  wind  that  fre¬ 
quently  prevail,  or  on  account  of  the  salt 
spray  during  such  storms1.  Other  people 
have  difficulties  of  quite  a  different  nature 
where  the  sea  bank  consists  of  chalk,  clay 
or  gravel  formations.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
has  been  lamenting  the,  loss  sustained  by 
people  on  the  sea,  bank  at  Pakefield,  Lowes¬ 
toft,  where  the  cliff  is:  rather  rapidly  crumb¬ 
ling  away,  especially  during  gales  when  the 
sea  is  running  high,  and  especially  during 
high  tides.  During  the  past  month  he 
visited  one  of  these  gardens,  and  found  that 
the  iron  railings  that  fenced  it  were  at  last 
left  dangling  in  the  air  over  the  edge  of  thr< 
cliff  owing  to  the  fall  of  material  that:  had 
recently  taken  place.  A  very  fine  house  was 
built  at  the  upper  end  of  this  garden,  but  the 
occupants  have  taken  fright  owing  to  the 
subterranean  noises  which  they  heard  ivam- 
ing  them  of  the  slipping  or  crumbling  of  the 
cliff  on  which  it  has:  been  built.  Unless  con¬ 
certed  action  is  taken  by  the  Government 
and  local  authorities,  it  seems  that  many 
gardens:  andl  much  more  land  is  doomed  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  at  no,  distant 
date  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  England, 
where  the  geological  formation  is  relatively 
recent. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

It  is  pleasant  to  'be  able  to  record  a  very  satisfactory  state 
of  things  in  relation  to  kitchen  garden  crops,  most  of  which 
have1  made  excellent  growths',  and  the  bright  sunshine  which 
we  have  experienced  during  the  past  month  has  done  much  to 
solidify  the  growths  and  prepare  them  for  the  coming  winter, 
and  the  absence  of  frost  up  to  the  date  of  writing  has  allowed 
many  of  the  more  tender  subjects1,  such  as  Beans  and  Marrows, 
to  remain  in  f  ull  bearing. 

Late  Peas. — These  have  been  wonderfully  good,  and1  give 
every  promise  of  producing  good  pods  for  fully  another  month. 
That  splendid  variety  Veitch’s  Autocrat  is  still  unrivalled  for 
ordinary  use.  Webb’s  Masterpiece  somewhat  resembles  the 
above,  but  the  pods  are  a.  little  larger,  and  the  variety  is  also 
good.  Next  in  merit  with  us  is  the  Gladstone.  For  appear¬ 
ance  and  show  purposes  it  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  late 
variety,  but  the  quality  is  not  st>  good1  as  the  two  first  named. 
Sliould  the  dry  weather  continue,  copious  supplies  of  manure 
water  should  be  [given,  and  where  birds  are  troublesome  close 
mesh  netting  should  bo  employed  to  protect  them. 

Carrots. — The  whole  of  the  early-sown  crops  ought  now  to 
bei  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  or  cinder  ashes.  Should  any  of 
the  best  specimens  be  required  for  any  special  purpose,  the 
top®  should  only  be  trimmed  off  half  way,  and  arrange  in  an 
upright  condition  in,  finely-sifted  road  sand  under  a  north 
wall,  when,  these  will  bei  found  to  keep1  perfectly  fresh  for  a, 
long  time  to1  come.  Any  which  were  sown  late  in  cold  frames 
should  now  have  the  assistance  of  the  lights,  syringing  and 
shutting  them  up  early,  and  treating  them,  precisely  in,  the 
same  way  os  those  sown  in  early  spring,  when  young,  tender 
root®  may  be  pulled  through  the  winter  months,  which  are 
generally  so  much  appreciated. 

Beetroot.  —  On  the  first  approach  of  frost,  take  up  the  whole 
of  the  root®,  care  being  taken,  not  to  break  tlietap'  root ;  the 
tops  should  be  twisted  off  with  the  hand.  Assort  them,  in 
sizes,  and  store  in  sand. 

Seakale.  —  That  which  has  been  specially  treated  by  growing 
in  a  warm,  sunny  position  and  required  for  early  forcing,  may 
now  be  dug  up  and  left  for  a,  few  days  to  rest  before  placing 
it  in,  heat,  as  by  so  doing  it,  will  be  found  to  start  away  much 
more  readily. 

Rhubarb. — This  also  may  be  treated  much  inrthe  same  way, 
but  a,  longer  time  should  be  allowed  it  before  attempting  to 
force.  Early,  quick-growing  varieties!  should  only  be  selected 
for  this  season:. 

Celery.  — Attend  to  the  earthing  up  of  this,  when  the  weather 
is  line  and  dry,  first  making  sure  that  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
moistened.  Turnip-rooted  Celery  or  Celeriac  is,  particularly 
good  this  year,  but  on  the  first  approach  of  severe  weather 
take  up  and  store  the  roots  where  frost  is  excluded. 

Tomatos. — It:  will  not  bei  safe  to  leave  any  of  the  fruits  in 
the  open,  after  this  date,  and  where  they  are  not  coloured, 
these  will  finish  much  better  if  a  good  portion  of  the  stem  is 
cut  with  them  and  hung  up  under  glass  in  a  moderately  warm 
temperature.  Plants  which  are  being  grown,  under  glass  ex¬ 
pressly  for  autumn,  fruiting  should  now  be  kept,  warmer.  Maim 
tain  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  deg.,  feed  liberally  where 
plenty  of  fruit  is  maturing,  admit  air  whenever  possible,  main¬ 
taining  a,  buoyant,  atmosphere,  or  disease  will  set  ini  and 
possibly  do  much  damage.  Fumigate  occasionally  tot  keep 
them  free  from  white  fly,  which  is:  generally  very  troublesome 
during  the  late  autumn.  Pot  on,  late  sowings  which  are  re¬ 
quired  for  winter  and  early  spring  use  as  they  need  it,  but  too 


much  pot,  room  should  not  be  allowed.  Endeavour  to  produce 
a  stout,  stocky  growth,  and  afford  them  all  the  light  possible. 

Capsicums  and  Chillies. —  Plants  which  are  heavily  laden 
with  fruit  should  be  kept  in,  an  intermediate  house,  and 
moderate  supplies  of  manure  water  given ;  and  if  kept  free 
from  insect  pests  will  remain,  in  perfection,  and  be  veiy 
attractive!  as  well  as  serviceable  till  well  into  the  new  year. 

Little  difficulty  should  now  be  experienced  in  keeping  the 
kitchen  garden  free  from  weeds  and  clean  and  tidy.  The 
surface  soil  among  late  crops  should  be  kept  constantly  stirred 
during  fine:  weather.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

A  Reminder — Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  make  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  boilers  and  pipes,  so  that,  all  may  be  in  order  against, 
the  time  extra  fire-heat  is  required  to  maintain  the  necessary 
temperatures  during  winter  and  early  spring.  Lose  no  time 
in  getting  any  necessary,  repairs  executed,  examining  all  joints, 
fiie-bars,  etc.,  and  having  chimneys  and  flues  swept.  All 
boilers1,  as.  well  as  pipes,  are  the  better  for  emptying  once  a 
year,  especially  where  the  water  is  known  to  corrode  in.  the 
same.  The  weather  of  late  has  favoured  outside  repairs,  such 
as  reputtying  and  painting  of  fruit-houses,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pruning  of  Peaches  or  Vines  can  be  carried  out,  the  inside 
should  receive  attention.  Here  the  borders  ought  to  be 
covered  with  boards  for  the  men  to  trample  on,  and  all  scrap¬ 
ings  from  the,  wood-work  cleaned  up  after  each  day's  work,  so 
that  nothing  may  get,  oni  to  the  border  likely  to  injure  the 
roots,  of  the  trees  or  Vines  therein,. 

Work  in  Vineries. — This  is  a  busy  month  with  the  gar¬ 
dener,  who  has  much  renovation  or  extension  of  borders  to 
carry  out,,  and  the  weather  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
all  in  favour  of  preparing  the  compost,  instructions  for  which 
were  given  in,  my  calendar  for  September  10th.  Vines  still 
carrying  a  few  bunches  may  be  relieved  of  the  same,  and  placed 
in  bottles  of  water,  and  stood  either  in  the  Grape  room,  or 
where  the  latest  Grapes  are  hanging;  here  they  will  keep 
fresh  for  several  week®,  if  need  be,  so  that  the  vinery  in 
question,  may  receive  the  necessary  attention  or  be  thrown 
wide  open  so  that  the  occupants  get*  a,  thorough  rest.  Where 
no  alteration  is  needed,  see  that  inside  borders  doi  not  get  too 
dry,  removing  all  mulch,  and  syringe  the  foliage  two  or  three 
evenings  a  week  to  remove  filth,  etc.,  and  if  red  spider  is 
prevalent,  squeeze  up  a,  little  soft  soap  in,  the  water.  Examine 
ripe  Grapes  every  few  days  in  case  a  berry  should  decay,  and 
if  not  already  done,  place  a,  thin  layer  of  straw  on  the  border 
after  giving  the  same  a,  thorough  watering ;  this  will  probably 
carry  the  Vines  on  until  the  Grapes  are  out  towards  the  middle 
of  December,  although  it  is  best  to  examine  them  every  three 
or  four  weeks,  as  nature  of  soil,  depth  of  border  and  elevation 
of  same  must  to  a  great  extent  guide  the  gardener  as  to  the 
amount  of  root  waterings!  necessary  to  maintain,  plumpness  of 
beriy,  as  if  allowed  to  shrivel,  they  lose  much  of  their  sac¬ 
charine.  Admit  plenty  of  ventilation  through  the  top,  with 
a  lesser  amount  in  front  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  from 
9  a,.m.  to  4  proi.,  leaving  a  chink  on,  throughout  the  night, 
with  the  hot-water  pipes  slightly  wanned.  Many  good  Grape 
growers  do>  not  admit  front  ventilation  after  their  Grapes  are 
ripe,  but  the  practice  is  carried  out  here  with  no  ill  results ; 
naturally  in  wet,  foggy  weather  they  are  kept  shut.  A  night 
temperature  of  50  to  55  deg.  F.  will  be  a  suitable  one  for  the 
next,  few  weeks. 

Pot  Vines  standing  outside  require  daily  attention  a®  to 
water ;  to  get,  dust-dry  would  cause  injury  to>  the:  roots ;  like*- 
wise  a  to©  sodden  state  of  the  soil  should  be  avoided  from  now 
until  they  are  placed  in  their1  forcing  quarters  where  one  can 
better  regulate  the  supply.  Get,  the  necessary  pruning  done, 
but,  where  the  Vines  were  duly  attended  to  while  growing 
under  glass  very  little  knife  work  will  suffice,  merely  cutting 
back  any  stray  lateral  growth  will  be  all  that  is1  wanted. 
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Melons.  — The  latest  crops  ought  to  be  ripened  during  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  while  the  siun  has  power,  or  the  flavour 
will  be  poor  compared  to.  summer  fruit.  Avoid  giving  more 
water  at  the  root  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the 
plant  and  fruit  ini  a  healthy  condition ;  too  free  a.  use  of 
manures  at  this  date  is  not  required,  neither  must  the  syringe 
be  plied  too.  heavily,  a  light  dewing  overhead  on  bright,  days 
at  closing  time  sufficing  now.  Admit  air  cautiously  during  the 
night,  just  a  chink  being  sufficient  after  affording  full  ventilar 
tion  in  the  daytime,  and  keep  the  base  of  the  stem  as  dry  as 
possible,  as  Melon  plants  quickly  succumb  to  the  dreaded 
disease  canker,  during  autumn  especially.  Generally,  a  little 
powdered  lime  dusted  near  the.  base  acts  as  a  deterrent.  Cut. 
the  fruits  when  ripe,  and  place  in  a  dry,  ventilated  room  ;  here 
they  will  keep,  plump,  for  two>  or  three  weeks,  and  lose.  but.  little 
flavour  if  cut  from  healthy  plants.  Jambs  Matne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Sobralias. —  The  various  species  of  Sobralia  are  not  so  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  as  their  merits  deserve.  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  cause  rests  on  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  useful  subjects  for  cut-flower  purposes,  owing  to 
the  short  period  that  the  blooms  remain  in.  perfection  after 
they  havei  expanded  ;  two  or  three  days  at  the  most  and  often 
twenty-four  hours  is  the  extent  of  their  lasting  qualities  when 
left  on  the  plants,  hut.  it  should  also  be  considered  that  a.  suc¬ 
cession  of  two  and  often  more  flowers,  are  produced  from  the 
same  stem,  and  therefore,  by  selecting  the  more  durable  kinds 
to  cultivate,  some  little  advantage,  at  least,  is  gained  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  large  specimen  plants,  they  generally  supply  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  a.  considerable  period,  and  they  are 
thus  subjects  of  interest  during  the  flowering  season. 

Still  further  claim  may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that.  it.  has  a 
possible  future  before  it,  because  it  has  n.ot  'been  extensively 
used  for  hybridisation  purposes,  especially  in  the  raising  of 
bi'i'cneric  crosses.  It  is  not,  I  am  well  aware,  the  easiest, 
subject  to  crossdertilise,  but  that  it  will  produce  fertile  seed  I 
have  the  best  possible  proof  in  having  seedlings  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  although  it  took  many  years  of  perseverance 
before  it  became  an  established  fact,  and  I  had  almost  given 
up  hope  of  ever  seeing  any  reward  for  the  efforts  made.  It 
will  be  found  that  almost  any  of  the  tribe  Epidendreae,  which 
include  the  Cat  t  ley  as  and  Lacka-s,  will  intercross  with  the 
various  species  of  Sobralia,  and  with  this  illustration  will 
suffice  to  convey  the  great  possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  genus 
for  hybridisation  purposes. 

The  various  species  are  easily  cultivated  ;  they  require  the 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  hoi  se ;  the  cool  and  moist  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house,  suits  them  well.  To  flower  them  satis- 
factorily,  they  require  a  liberal  amount  of  strong  light ;  in 
fact,  they  should  oidy  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sunlight  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  foliage  becoming 
scorched.  Tall  conservatories  are  particularly  adapted  for 
their  culture,  and  the  S.  macrantha  section,  especially  tJiei 
dwarf  growing  S.  m.  nana,  are  suitable  for  planting  out  in 
prominent  places  in  the  rock  fernery.  Being  semi-deciduous 
plants,  they  are  particularly  adaptable  for  the  above  purposes. 
The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  two.  parts  fibrous  loam 
to  one  part  peat,  with  sufficient  rough  sand  and  finely-broken 
crocks  added  to  prevent  stagnation.  If  the  plants  are  large 
specimens^  the  compost,  should  be  of  a  coarser  nature  than  for 
the  smaller  ones.  The  pots  used  should  provide,  ample 
space,  as  it  is  not.  desirable  to  repot  annually,  and,  being 
robust-rooting  plants,  they  quickly  fill  the  pot  with  roots  when 
growing  satisfactorily.  Drainage  should  bei  clean  and  ample, 
as  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  necessary  after  the  plants 
have  become  established,  especially  during  the  growing  season. 
When  repotting,  all  leafless  growths  should  be  cut.  away  and 
decaying  material  removed.  Press  the  compost  firmly  about 


the  roots  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  living  sphagnum 
moss.. 

The  most,  desirable  kinds  are  S.  macrantha,  in  its  varied 
characteristics! ;  the  white  variety,  S.  in.  alba,  known  asi  S. 
kin.as.tia.na,  S.  xantholeuea,  S.  lucasiana,  S.  Lowii,  etc.  The 
hybrids  S.  Yeiitohii  and  S.  amesiana  are  also  desirable  .addi¬ 
tions,  having  free  habit  of  growth,  and  they  rarely  fail  to 
flower  satisfactorily.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Now  that  we  have  entered  into.  October,  the  principal 
feature  of  uie  shrubbery  will  be  the  beauty  of  the  autumn 
tints,  considered  by  many  the  most  beautiful  colours  of  the 
year,  and  though  these  may  tend  to.  remind  us.  of  the  dull 
season,  approaching,  yet  we  can  enjoy  them  for  some  time  to 
oomei.  There  are  a,  few  shrubs  which  commence  colouring 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  are  especially  valuable 
for  their  earliness. 

Fine  Oaks.  — -  Quercus.  palustris,  the  Marsh  or  Pin  Oak, 
which  hails  from  the  United  States,  where  it  forms  a  tree 
80  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the.  Oak  family 
and  makes  a.  conspicuous  treei  in  the  landscape,  either  in  spring 
or  autumn.  It  will  succeed  well  by  water,  and  there  is  a  form 
named  pendula  of  distinct  habit.  Quercus  Phello®  is.  another 
beautiful  Oak  with  long,  narrow  leaves  which  assume  varied 
colours  of  red  and  yellow.  This  has  a  distinct  habit,  and  is  a 
worthy  subject  for  the  choice  shrubbery,  being  a  moderate 
grower,  and  does  not  require  much  pruning  or  other  attention. 

Honey  Locusts.  —  One  seldom  sees  the  Gleditschias  in 
gardens,  but.  they  are  very  ornamental,  and  among  the  most 
interesting  of  foliage  shrubs.  To  the  observant  eye,  also,  the 
autumn,  tints  are  very  attractive.  The  Honey  Locust,  G.  tri- 
acantho®,  is  the.  most  common  variety,  in  which  the-  branches 
are  armed  with  very  strong  thorns.  A  variant  named  G. 
triacanthos1  excelsa  is  devoid  of  prickles,  and  the  foliage  dies 
off  a.  pure  golden  yellow.  The  weeping  form  of  this  is  de¬ 
cidedly  ornamental.  A  stronger  grower  with  more  formidable 
spines  is  G.  horrida.  or  sinensis,  and  this,  would,  I  think,  make 
a  good  tree  for  park  planting  on,  account  of  its  robust  habit. 
In  spite  of  their  delicate  foliage,  the  Gleditschias  are  also' 
excellent  for  planting  in  towns.  Well-drained,  loamy  sod  suits 
them  to  perfection,  and  only  sufficient  pruning  to  keep  them 
shapely  is  needed. 

Euonymus  alatus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  for 
autumn  tints.,  and  at  the  present  time  is  very  showy.  It.  has 
a  variety  named  Americana,  which  is,  however,  by  far  superior, 
although  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  The  foliage  assumes  a 
uniform,  rosy  pink  colour,  which  lasts  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  habit,  being  close  and  bushy,  this  shrub  is  well  suited 
for  the  mixed  border. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  the  Poison  Oak  or  Ivy,  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  shrubs,  and  few  things 
surpass  it  when  the  leave®  are  well  coloured.  Its  poisonous 
properties  have  deterred  many  from  planting  it,  hut  during 
the.  last  twenty  years  we  have  grown  it  here,  and  no.  one  has 
received  the  slightest  injury,  so  that  it  appears  not  to.  be  so 
dangerous  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  As  a  wall  plant, 
either  on  the  shady  or  sunny  side,  it  succeeds  well,  and  we 
have  also  found  it  excellent  for  the  shrubbery.  It.  needs  sup¬ 
porting  when,  grown  in  this  position,  and  if  a  good  stake  about 
6  ft.  in  height  is  placed  to  the  plant,  and  the  stems  tied  to  it, 
a  neat  pillar  of  pyramidal  growth  will  be  formed.  The  leaves 
are  beautiful  at  any  time,  being  a  deep  glossy  green  above  and 
whitish  beneath  through  the  summer,  and  crimson  and  gold  in 
autumn.  It.  requires  but  little-  pruning,  and  a  rather  poor  soil 
will  produce  the  best  results. 

Rosa  rubrifolia. —  In  this  country  one  seldom  sees  this  beau¬ 
tiful  species  grown,  in  quantity,  and  yet  when  a  fair-sized  bed 
is  planted  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  massed  in  quantity  in 
the  woodland,  there  are  few  things  which  present  a  more  dis- 
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tinct  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink 
and  really  inconspicuous,  but  these  are  succeeded  by  bright 
red  fruits,  and  the'  colour  of  the  foliage  and  stems  'being  a 
reddish-plum  colour  the  effect  is  very  striking.  It  is  a  fast 
grower  and  makes  a  fine  bed  when  pegged  down,  and  the  old 
growth  is  removed.  It  is  also  desirable  for  using  as  a  pillar 
Kooe,  but,  off  course,  one  does  not  get  the  same  effect  as  when 
massed  in  quantity. 

Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Clematis  and  other  climbers  cm  poles, 
etc.,  will  now  need  pruning  lightly  and  tying  in  for  the  last 
time  this  season,  and  if  any  are  affected  with  mildew,  as  in,  all 
probability  some  will  be',  another  good  syringing  of  a  reliable 
fungicide  should  be  given.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Palms.— Generally  speaking,  these  plants  receive  somewhat 
rough  treatment -by  frequently  utilising  them  for  furnishing 
purpose®  in  the  dwelling,  and  the  present  time  is  opportune 
for  overhauling  them  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  good  health 
throughout  the'  winter.  I  do>  not,  advise  general  repotting  at 
this!  time,  but  only  those  that  have  become  loosened  by  con¬ 
stant  removal  from  one  place  to  another,  air  those  that  are 
cramped  for  rpot  room.  Early  spring  is  the  best  time  for  the' 
general  repotting  of  Palms.  Avoid  giving  a,  large  shift  at  this 
time',  as  there  is  a  risk  of  the  new  soil  becoming  sour,  and  a 
too  vigorous  growth  is  inadvisable  now.  One  of  the  chief 
factors  to  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Palms  is  to  keep1  the  - 
foliage  clean,  and  it  should  now  receive  a  thorough  sponging. 
Those  plants  growing  in  small  pots  that  have  not  lately  re¬ 
ceived  a,  shift  should  still  be  fed  regularly  with  liquid  farm¬ 
yard  manure  or  guano  water.  Afford  a  fair  amount  of  top  air 
on  fine  mild  days,  and  remove'  any  shading  still  remaining  on. 
the  Structure  wherein  they  are  growing.  The  shading  should 
now  be  removed  from  all  glass  structures  in  order  to  admit 
full  light  to'  mature  the  growths  of  the  various  plants. 

Cyclamen. —  Assuming  that  seed  was  sown  as  advised  ini  a 
recent  calendar,  the  young  plants  will  by  now  be  ready  for 
potting  off  singly  into,  thumb  pots.  Lift  them  carefully  from 
the  seed  pan  with  an  old  label,  taking  care  not  to  damage 
the  tender  roots.  The  compost  for  this  and  subsequent  pot- 
tings  should  consist  of  two'  part®  loam,  to  one  each  of  leaf-soil 
and  decayed  manure,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  a.  sprink¬ 
ling  of  bone  meal  and  small  nodules  of  charcoal  incorporated. 
The  tiny  bulb  should  not  be  buried  deeply,  but  bei  just  under 
the  surface  when  finished  off.  At  subsequent  potting  the  bulb 
should  protrude  one-third  out  of  the  soil.  Place  on  a  light 
shelf  in,  a  genial  temperature  of  60  or  65  deg.,  and  syringe 
lightly  twice  daily  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  Keep 
growing  gently  all  winter,  and  when:  the.  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  shift  on  into  60-sized  pots. 

Gloxinias  and  Caladiums. —  These  bulbous  plants  will  now 
be  going  to  rest,  and  the  amount  of  water  must  be  gradually 
reduced  until  they  are  finally  dried  off.  Place  -the'  plants  in,  a 
cooler  structure  in  the  full  sun  to  ripen,  and  when  the  foliage 
has  died  down,  store  in,  a  warm,  dry  place  for  the  winter. 

Hyacinths.  —  No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  the  pet¬ 
ting  of  these',  for1  if  the  bulbs  remain  longer  out  of  soil,  they 
deteriorate.  The  aim  should  he  to  pot  early,  in  order  that 
abundance  of  roots  may  be  formed  before  severe  weather  sets 
in.  Place  on  a,  hard  coal-ash  bottom  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover 
with  2  in.  of  cocoa,  fibre  or  similar  material.  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  other  bulbs  potted  up  earlier  should  he  examined  every 
few  days,  and  those  that  have  started  into  growth  removed  to 
a.  light  frame  or  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  ready  for  introducing 
into'  warmth  as  required. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. —  If  not  already  done',  these  should  be 
at  once  removed  to  the  warm  greenhouse  where  they  will  soon, 
make  a  display.  The  plants  will  he  much  benefited  at  this 
time  by  occasional  applications  of  guano  or  farmyard  liquid 


manure,  and  this  should  be  regularly  applied  until  they  are  in 
full  blossom,  when  only  clear  water  should  be  given.  Avoid 
over-watering  from  now  onwards,  and  maintain  a,  fairly  dry, 
buoyant  atmosphere  about  them. 

Propagating. — Note  should  be  made  of  any  plants  of  which 
the  stock  is  short  as  this  is  a,  good  time  to  insert  cuttings,  and 
the  resulting  plants  will  be  vigorous  and  altogether  better  for 
stock  than  older  ones  that,  have  already  done  good  service. 
Stove  edging  plants,  asi  Panicum,  Pilea,  Fittonia,  Sibthorpia, 
Selaginella,  and  the  like  may  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings, 
a, s1  may  many  other  stove  and  greennouse  decorative  subjects. 
It  should  be  understood  that  I  do  not  advocate  their  propaga¬ 
tion  in  large  quantities  at.  this  time,  as  spring  is  the  best 
time>,  but  it  behoves  usi  to  look  ahead  and  see  that  sufficient 
young  stock  is  worked  up  now  for  providing  plenty  of  vigorous 
cuttings  in  early  spring.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  having  a  proper  propagating  house  or  pit  can 
obtain  fair  results  by  utilising  handlights  or  small  frames  in 
the  stove.  K.  M. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Rose  Ren  Cant. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiie  Gardening  World. 

Sir’, — -Your  article  on  Ren,  Cant'  is  rather  interesting,  but 
from  personal  experience  most  misleading.  I  got  one  plant 
two  years,  ago  and  budded  on  Briers  all  available  buds,  so  that 
this  year  I  had  twenty-five  plants  all  very  strong.  They  gave 
promise  of  a  splendid  display,  buds  on  top  of  every  shoot,  but 
I  did  not  get  a,  single  bloom  worth  cutting.  They  all  seemed 
to  stop'  growing  a,t,  about  two-thirds,  and  open,  or  rather  half 
open,  into  very  small  badly-coloured  blooms.  I  have  tried  all 
dodges'  and  feeding,  but  I  cannot  induce  any  change.  I  must 
also  sa.y  this  is  the  experience  of  several  large  growers  besides 
myself. 

Possibly  you  could  suggest  some  treatment,  or  maybe 
Messrs'.  Cant  would  give  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing 
it,  asi  certainly  it,  is  splendid  as  shown  by  them  at  the  Temple, 
etc.  Only  from  my  experience  I  must  define  it  “  good  when 
caught  right,”  a,s  explained  on  p.  226  of  Rev.  Foster  Melliar’s 
“  Book  of  the  Rose.”  Chas.  Douglas. 


Wasps’  Nests. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  see'  a  query  respecting  wasps’  nests,  and  having  had 
more  t  han  an  average  amount, of  dealing.wit  h  t  hese  unmitigated 
fiends,  I  would  have  a  word  here.  I  would  not  on  any  account 
play  about'  with  sulphur,  as  it  has  a,  habit  of  catching  fire  when 
boiled,  whilst  the  fumes  are  none  too  pleasant.  I  have  tried 
and  found  it  wanting,  for  the  “  varmints  ”  get  out,  by  making 
another  hole,  their  home  being  in  a,  loose  bank. 

Cyanide,  as  the  editor  state®,  is  very  deadly,  and  few  keep 
it  on  the  premises'.  This  being  so  in  my  case,  I  bethought  of 
turpentine,  and  having  a  bottleful,  I  one  evening  poured  about 
half  a  pint  down  the  hole. 

There  instantly  arose  such  an  infernal  buzzing  underground 
that,  I  expected  to  see  the  insects  tumble  out,  in  thousands,  but 
not  one  appeared,  and  I  stood  and  pondered  as  to'  why.  It 
then,  occurred  that  they  might  like  a  warming,  so  I  poured  a 
little  turps  on  ai  piece  of  hay,  and  set  it  alight.  This  I 
dropped  on  the  hole,  and  instantly  there  was  a,  glorious  blaze. 
I  could  seethe  flames  curling  down  the  hole'  and  running  round 
the  clods  with  which  the  bank  was  made,  and  after  sundry 
chuckles  I  left. 

Next  morning  I  dug  down  and  fished  out  the  biggest  nest  I 
have  ever  touched,  over  9  in.  across.  Between  the  galleries 
were  hundreds  of  dead  insects,  whilst  in  the  cells  were  many 
hundreds  of  larvae.  The  flames  had  burnt  a  portion  of  the 
nest,  but  whatever  it  was — fire  or  turps — the  experiment  was 
a  huge  success.  C. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Two  Fine  Pears. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  shows  two  fine  varieties  of 
Pear,  which  have  been  grown  in  pots  for  the  production  of  an 
early  supply  of  fruit.  The  tree  on  the  right  represents  Beurre 
Fouqueray.  The  fruits  are  of  large  sizei,  rather  smooth 
skinned  and  pale  green,  reminding  one  of  Beurre  Bachelier. 
The  tree  .is,  however,  much  hardier  and  bears  very  profusely, 
as  the  small  specimen  would  indicate.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
October,  and  has1  a  melting  delicious  flavour.  It  is  not  a.  very 
old  variety,  and  was  honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate 
when  brought  before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  10th,  1893, 
that  is,  just  eleven  years  ago.  It  gives  most  satisfaction 
on  the  Quince,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  always  be 
so  worked  for  pot.  culture. 

The  variety  to  the  left  is  Beurre  Baltet.  pere.  It  is 
very  similar  in  shape  to  the  previous  one,  being  a  large 
obovate  fruit,  but  much  tinted  with  russet  on  the  top, 
this  colour  sometimes  extending  over  the  greater  part  of 
thei  fruit.  This  ripens  in;  November,  and  therefore,  make® 
a.  suitable  variety  for  succession  to  the  previous  one.  The 
fruit  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  tree  bears  well  on  the. 
Quince.  It  mav  be.  trained  either  as  a  pyramid  or  cordon, 
and  is  also  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots,  as  our 
illustration  will  show.  Not  very  much  seems  to  be  known 
about  this  variety  generally,  although  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  National  Pear  Conference  held  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  in  October, 1885. 

Both  of  the  above  varieties  we  had  photographed  m  the 
Royal  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Maidstone. 

Peach  Grosse  Mignonne. 

We  give  an.  illustration,  of  a,  Peach  tree  grown  m  the 
form  of  a,  half  standard  for  pot  culture,  to  show  the  free 
fruiting  character  of  the  above  variety  when  cultivated  in 
this  way.  The  fruits  are  of  large  size,  melting,  and  of 
delicious  flavour.  The  tree  is.  well  adapted  for  forcing, 
and  ripens  early  in  September.  Few  collections  of 
Peaches  would  omit  this  variety,  being  one  of  the  finest  in 
cultivation.  There  is  an  early  variety  of  it  named  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne,  but.  under  the  same  conditions  it  ripens 
in  August?  The  tree  of  the  typical  form  which  we  illus¬ 
trate  carried  fifty  fruits  when  we  had  it  photographed  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbiidge 
worth,  Herts1.  Most,  of  our  readers;  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this,  firm  makes  some  magnificent  exhibits  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  particularly  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Cherries,  and  Plums,  but  although  we  give  an  illustration 
of  a  half  standard  tree  on  this  occasion  many  of  the  trees 
they  exhibit  are  in,  pyramidal  form  and  very  much  taller, 
according  to  the  age  and  kind  of  the.  tree. 

Cimassia  Cusickii. 

For  many  years  the  genus  Camassia  was  represented  in 
gardens  by  the  Quamash  (C.  esculenta),  but  more  recently 
cur  cousins  in  America,  have  been  ransacking  their  woods 
and  waste  places  for  wild  flowers,  and  the  result  is  that  a, 
number  of  other  species  have  been  introduced,  including  C. 
Fraseri  and  C.  Leiehtlinii,  with  a  number  of  other  more  or  less 
closely-allied  kinds. 

More  recently,  the  introduction  of  C.  Cusickii  has  made,  an 
addition  to.  the  list  which  is  valuable  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  is  the  earliest  to  flower  and  heralds  the  season  for  the  other 
species;,  which  come  on,  in  succession,  with,  however,  only  short 
intervals  between  them.  Thei  type  with  which  we  d~al  in  this 
note  isi  represented  by  a  flowering  specimen  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.  Some  of  the  spikes  have  indeed  commenced 
to  run  to  seed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  and  in  front 
may  be  seen  the  heads  of  other  species  which  have  not  yet 
reached  the  flowering  stage.  That  on  the  right  would  repre¬ 
sent  C.  Fraseri,  while  the  other  was  named  C.  montana.  The 


stages  of  the  inflorescence  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
distance  between  the  flowering  of  these  three  species. 

C.  Cusickii  was  described  in  the  “  Garden  and  Forest  ”  for 
1888,  and  must  have  been  introduced  to.  this,  country  soon 
afterwards,  for  we  remember  quite  small  specimens  in  the 
Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew.  The  specimen  we  illustrate  was, 
however,  photographed  in  the  herbaceous  ground,  where  a 
large  clump  has  become  fully  established,  and  in  that  condition 
only  is  capable  of  showing  the  decorative  value  of  the  plant. 
The  flowers  are  relatively  of  large  size,  say  about  1 in.  to  2  in. 
across,  and  resemble  a  giant  Seilla  with  pale  blue  flowers. 
The  two  genera  are  very  closely  allied,  Camassia  being  distin¬ 
guished  only  by  the  larger  number  of  veins  which  run  through 


Pear  Beurre  Baltet  pere.  Pear  Beurre  Fouqueray. 

the.  segments.  In  Seilla,  there  is  only  one  nerve,  corresponding 
to  the  midrib.  Full-grown  plants  attain  a,  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  of  which  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  of  the  scape  would  be  occupied  with 
flowers.  Taken  altogether,  this  species  is  the  most  bulky  of 
all  of  them,  this  being  due  to.  the  great  length  and  breadth  of 
the  glaucous  leaves,  which  stand  nearly  erect  and  closely  invest 
the  base  of  the  stems,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
illustration.  It  isi  also,  well  known,  that  C.  Leiehtlinii  is  a  tall- 
growing  plant  under  favourable  conditions,  but  unless  very 
crowded  the  leaves;  spread  a  short  distance  above  the  ground, 
thus  leaving  the  stems  naked  for  a  great  portion  of  their  length. 

Those  who  intend  planting  this  species  should  select  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil,  though  it  should  be  inclined  to  be  light,  and  in 
all  cases  well  drained.  As  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  best  seen 
when  it  attains  something  like  its  best,  dimensions,  encourage- 
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merit  should  be  given  by  planting  in  soil  of  the  most  suitable 
character*,  so  asi  to  encourage  length  of  flowering  stems.  Where 
it  is  inconvenient  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border,  a  small  round  bed  might  be  selected  for  it  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  where  everything  should  be  made  favourable 
to  it  by  the  preparation  of  the  soil  previous  to  the  planting  of 
the  bulb®. 

Meconopsis  Wallichii. 

Several  names  have  been  given  to  this  Himalayan  Poppy- 
wort,  including  the  Blue  Poppy  and  Satin  Poppywoirt. 
Although  not  exactly  a  Poppy,  it  is  closely  allied,  being -only 
distinguished  from  Papaver  by  the  presence  of  a  style  on  the 
top  of  the  ovary,  whereas  a  true  Poppy  has  no  style.  The 
Blue  Poppy,  so  called,  is*  a  biennial,  and  is  very  handsome 
during  the  first  season  if  the  cultivator  succeeds  in  developing 
strong  growth,  so  that  the  leaves  attain  some  size  before 
autumn.  Not  only  thei  leaves*,  but  the  stems,  during  the 
second  year  are  covered  with  orange  or  rusty-looking  hairs, 
which  give  the  plant  a  unique  and  interesting  appearance. 

During  the  second  year  the  stem  reaches  a  height  varying 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves  in  succession-  Short  branches  arise  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  and  expand  their  flowers  in  succession,  from  the 
top1  downwards.  By  reason,  of  this,  a  long  succession,  of  flowers 
is1  kept  up,  so  that  the  plant  never  at  any  time  becomes  over¬ 
crowded  with  flowers,  hut  seems  as  if  it  intended  h>  show  off 
the  individual  beauty  of  each  in  succession,.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  show  a  considerable  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  but  we  think  those  varieties  are  the  most  beautiful 
where  the  flowers  are  of  tlie  most  decided  blue  without  any  tint 
of  purple.  In  some  individuals  the  purple  is  the  prevailing 
hue. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  top-  of  a  plant,  which  grew  in  a 
shady  situation,  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and  serves  to  give  an 
impression  of  the  stately  character  of  this  particular  specie®. 
Some  will  have  a  difficulty  with  it  by  the  occasional  loss  of 
some  of  the  plant®  during  winter  occasioned  by  circumstances 
that  can  hardly  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  wet,  character  of 
many  of  our  winters,  but,  those  who  succeed  in  bringing  the 
plants  through  the  winter  will  be  well  rewarded  when  the 
plants  reach  flowering  size.  It,  ripens  seed  in  this  country,  and, 
being  only  a  biennial,  some  seedlings'  should  be  raised  every 
year,  so  that  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  may  be  kept  up. 
The  seeds  should  he  sown  in  March  in  a  little  warmth,  but 
after  the  seedlings  have  made  a,  little  growth  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened  -  off  by  placing  them  under  cooler  condi¬ 
tions1,  and  when,  the  weather  is  favourable  to  growth  they 
should  be  planted  ini  their  permanent  or  flowering  position®. 


Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow. 

This  splendid  composite  is  worthy  of  a.  place  in,  every  col¬ 
lection  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  flower®  are  perfectly  double 
and  clear  yellow  in,  colour]  and  in  shape  they  much  resemble  a 
small  Cactus  Dahlia.  The  flower-stems  are  stiff,  about  a  foot 
long,  which  makes  it  a  splendid  plant  for  cutting.  It,  does  not 
seem  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  any  good  garden  soil  appearing 
to  satisfy  its  requirements.  Here  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
nearly  8  ft.,  and  has  been  in  bloom  for  two  months,  and  will 
continue  for  some  time  yet-  It  is:  easily  propagated  by  division 
in  the  spring.  It  is  a,  variety  of  R.  lacimatus. 

H.  Arnold. 


Mushrooms  or  Toadstools. — The  difficulty  which  the  ordinary 
collector  has  of  distinguishing  between  edible  and  poisonous 
Agarics  is  very  great,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  those 
who  are  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  real  article  may  some¬ 
times  make  a  mistake  by  eating  a  poisonous  one.  This’ has 
recently  been  demonstrated  once  more  by  the  death  ,of  two 
children  belonging  to  Cardiff.  Other  members  of  the  family  are 
ill  from  the  same  cause,  so  that  the  children  were  not  alone 
responsible  for  the  mistake. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Craigmillar. 

During  the  second  week  of  Sept, ember  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  T'he  R-oyal  Nurseries,  Craigmillar,  are  easily  reached 
by  tramcar  from  the  post  office,  the  cars  placing  the  visitor 
within  easy  distance  of  the  nurseries.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  flower  show  at  Edinburgh  a  motor  car  was  kept  flying 
between  the  office®  in,  the  city  and  the  nurseries,  so  that  we 
took  this  opportunity  of  being  placed  inside  the  gates.  These 
nurseries  extend  to  120  acres,  and  are  now  in  splendid  order, 
although  the  proprietors  only  commenced  to  put  them  in  trim 
for  public  inspection,  about,  four  years  ago. 

The  previous  nurseries  of  the  firm  were  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  city  that,  has,  since  mostly  been  built,  upon.  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  therefore,  had  long  been,  making  preparations  for 
the  removal  of  their  extensive  collections  of  fruit  trees,  forest 
trees,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  This  nursery  lias 
now  attained  a,  condition  fit  for  the  inspection  of  anyone.  Not 
only  are  the  trees:  and  stocks  of  all  sorts  arranged  in  admirable 
order,  but  the  ground  everywhere  wasi  perfectly  clean,,  which 
must  have  entailed  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  to  have 
them  in,  such  excellent  ogder  a,t  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
people  in  private  garden®  even;  have  almost  given  u,p  keeping 
down  the  weedsi,  which  are  always  plentifully  aided  by  the 
rains:  that  are  frequent  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain. 

As  time  was  pressing,  we  could  only  take  note®  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  we  hurriedly  passed,  sio  that  we  shall  take  our 
readers  through  the  various  stocks  in  the  same  order  pursued 
by  ourselves.  We  first,  passed  through  a,  fine  break  of  Apple 
trees,  three  years:  old,  and  in  many  cases  fruiting  abundantly. 
This  was1  particularly  the  case  with,  James  Grieve,  the  merits 
of  Which  are  just  now  being  recognised.  It,  is  a  dessert  Apple 
of  first-class  quality,  and  is  an  excellent  cropper.  Plantations 
of  Cherries,  including  dwarf-trained  ones  three  years  old,  were 
also  in  excellent  condition.  Next  to,  this  came  plantation®  of 
maiden  Apples,,  Pears  and  Plums,  all  of  which  bad  made  ex¬ 
cellent,  growth. 

The  next  plantation  through  which  we  passed  consisted  of 
Apple  trees  about  two  years  old,  and  4  ft-  to  5  ft.  high,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  make  vigorous  growth  in  the  rich  soil  here. 
Keswick  Codlin  was  notable  for  the  unusual  size  of  the  fiuit. 
Here  we  noted  that  99  per  cent-  of  the  budded  stocks  had 
taken.  A  plantation,  of  Pears:  three  years  old  varied  from  3  ft. 
to'  6  ft.  in  height,  according  to  varieties.  Eveiy  row  of  the 
plantation  and  practically  eveiy  plant  was  of  the  same  height 
as  another  where  the  trees  were  all  of  the  one  variety.  Marie 
Louise  was:  only  3  ft.  in  height,  hut,  here  again  all  the  trees 
were'  uniform. 

Further  on,  we  came  to  another  plantation,  of  Apple:  tree®, 
three  years  old  and  of  wonderful  height-  Ecklinville  Seedling 
stood  6  ft-  high.  Some  of  the  trees  were  laden  with  fruit, 
many  of  them  carrying  from  ten  to  twelve  Apples  on  a,  tree. 
Lens  known  was  the  variety  Beauty  of  Moray,  which  is  a 
dwarfer-growing  variety,  standing  about  21,  ft.  high  and  laden 
with  fruit.  We:  presume  it-  was  raised  in,  the  country  from 
which  it,  takes,  its*  name.  The  trees  of  Lord  Grosvenor  stood 
4  ft-  to  5  ft-  high.  True  to  its  character,  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg  was  laden  with  fruit.  A  plantation  of  Crab  John  Downie, 
about,  three  year®  old,  stood  5  ft-  to’  6  ft.  high,  and  the  dark 
green,  colour  of  the  foliage  was  very  notable. 

While  passing  through  the  main  entrance  walk  of  the  nur¬ 
sery,  we  noted  a,  splendid  collection  of  Conifers  on  one  side, 
and  flowering  shrub®  on  the  other.  At  one  end  of  this  walk 
the  space  is  devoted  to1  a  collection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  in 
cultivation.  The  object  of  thus  grouping  the  principal  col¬ 
lections  together  near  the  entrance  is  to  facilitate  the  inspec¬ 
tion,  of  the  subjects  grown,  by  people  who  have  only  a,  short 
time  to  spare,  and  cannot  therefore  make  a  journey  over  the 
nursery  to  see  the  several  and  separate  plantations.  Amongst 
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the  Conifers  we  noted  well-grown,  specimens  of  Cupressus;  noot- 
katensisi  aurea,  3  ft.  High,  and  beautifully  coloured. 

In  the  breaks  immediately  beyond  we  noted  a  fine  planta¬ 
tion  of  Buddleia  variabilis  veitchiana  grown  from  cuttings  and 
intended  for  covert  planting  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth. 

Even  if  some  of  the  unripened  shoots  do  get  cut  back  in 
Scotland,  the  plant  throws  up  vigorous  young  shoots  from  the 
base,  and  the  plants  become  not  only  vigorous,  but  ornamental, 
the  growth  being  remarkably  rapid.  The  edgings  of  the  walks 
m  some  places  consisted  of  garden  Privet  and  Euouymua 
radioans.  Wind-breaks  were  made  by  planting  hedges  of  Yew 
and  Arbor  Vitae.  These  trees,  being  grown  in  quantity,  show 
that  other  people  may  avail  themselves  of  the  same.  Mr. 

W.  H.  Massie,  who  accompanied  us1,  has  great  faith  in  the 
coming  value  of  the  Douglas  Fir  a,s  a  timber  tree,  as  well  a.s 
for  ornamental  planting,  and  showed  us  1,000,000  seedlings. 
Altogether,  there  are  about  5,000,000  one-year-old 
Larch  seedlings,  besides  trees;  of  larger  size.  They 
have  been  raised  from  Tyrolese  and  native  seeds 
sown  in  April.  About  100,000  English  Yews  of  the 
ordinary  type  are  grown.  It  is;  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  Olearia,  Haastii  is  a  popular  subject  in  the 
north,  for  it  is  now  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

Boses  are  a  strong  feature  of  the  Craigmillar  Nur¬ 
series,  about  45,000  to  50,000  of  them  being  budded 
eveiy  year.  In  passing  through  the  plantations,  we 
noted  a  number  of  them  in  remarkably  fine  condition. 

Crimson  Rambler  had  stems  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  while 
Dorothy  Perkins  was  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  notable 
for  the  fine  glossy  green  foliage.  Rose  Globe  do 
Rosomanas,  a  semi-double  carmine  Rose’,  was;  still 
flowering  very  freely.  Frau  Karl  Druachki  was  6  ft. 
to-  8  ft.  high,  and  still  flowering  well.  A  dwarfer 
Rose  is  the  Hybrid  Tea  Marquise  Litta,  with  large 
deep  rose  flowers  produced  in  great  abundance.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  rosy-scarlet  Liberty,  be^ 
longing  to  the  same  section.  Killarney,  another 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  was  budded,  both  on  the  Brier  aud 
Manet ti  stocks,  being  at  the;  time  of  our  visit  in  a 
vigorous  condition.  The  pink  buds  of  Augustine 
Guinoisseiau  open  nearly  white,  and  are  remarkably 
fragrant.  The  typical  Rosa  wichuriana  was  still  in 
bloom,  aud  here  considered  to  be  a  useful  Rose;  for 
planting  under  trees.  The  plantations  of  stocks 
which  had  been  budded  during  the  season  were  very 
strong. 

Fine  trees  of  Prunus  Pissardi  5  ft.  high  were 
notable  for  the  rich  dark  purple  of  their  foliage.  The 
journey  next  led  us:  through  plantations  of  'Holly, 
including  Golden  Queen,  to  the  number  of  3,000  or  Half 

4,000,  planted  some  time  ago,  and  showing  very  few 
deaths.  The  broad  green-leafed  Maderensis  berries  very 

freely.  Scarlet  Dogwood  had'  made  splendid  growth,  the 

■shoots  being  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  There  were  large  plantations 
of  Rhododendrons',  including  the  ordinary  R.  ponticum  and 
named  hybrids.  There  were  also  large  batches  of  Thuya  occi- 
dentalis  about.  3  ft.  high.  Cupressus  lawsoniana  planted  a.t 
the  end  of  April,  and  consisting  of  trees  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  showed 
noi  deaths.  The  Douglas  Fir,  3|  ft,  high,  was  also  in  the  same 
healthy  condition,  showing  that  they  had  been  previously  well 
transplanted.  There  were  also  plantations  of  Juniperus  vir- 
ginaiana,  J.  argentea  variega.ta,  Pious  excelsa,  12  in.  high,  and 
Abies  Menziesii,  similar  in  height  and  a  fine  grower,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  foliage.  Numerous  varieties  of  the  Lawson,  Cypress 
are  grown,  and  we  noted  C.  lawsoniana.  Allumi  and  C.  1.  Silver- 
Queen,  both  very  fine  varieties. 

Near  the  walk  at  this  point  was  a  very  broad  herbaceous 
border  filled  not  with  a,  wide  collection,  but  with  a.  selection  of 
the  best  and  most  suitable  herbaceous  plants  for  cutting  or 
border  decoration.  Michaelmas  Daisies  included  the  best  of 
the  early  flow-ering  varieties  suitable  for  northern  gardens 

The  collection  of  trees  for  street  and  park  planting  included 
the  London  Plane,  Mountain  Ash,  Sycamore,  Limes;  and  Elms, 


all  of  which  were  8  ft.  to;  12  ft.  high,  and  though  recently 
planted  scarcely  a  death  had  occurred  amongst  them.  Close 
by  came  a  plantation  of  Larches  one  year  old  and  once  trans¬ 
planted.  Another  tree  which  is  intended  for  the  production 
of  timber  is;  Thuya  Lobbii,  which  grows  strongly  in  the  north. 
Scotch  Fir  included  plantations  one  year  old  and  once  trans¬ 
planted,  and  two  year  old,  twice  transplanted.  Here  we  came 
upon  a  splendid  plantation  of  1,500,000  Larches,  two-year-old 
seedlings.  Half  of  them  had  been  lifted  at  one  year  and 
planted  elsewhere.  Here  we  were  shown  the  difference 
between  a,  native  and  Tyroleisei  Larch,  the  native  having  the 
advantage  in  colour  and  apparent,  vigour.  Then  came  seedling 
Scotch  Firs,  250,000  three-year-old  Spruces,  transplanted  last 
spring,  and  500,000  Scotch  Firs,  two  years  old,  and  once  trans¬ 
planted.  Other  plantations  consisted  of  Douglas  Fir,  two 
years  old,  and  once  transplanted  ;  3,000  Yews,  1  ft.  to  3  ft. 


Standard  of  Peach  Grosse  Mignonne.  (See  p.  7Q9.) 

high ;  a  fine  plantation  of  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea  1  ft,  to 
2  ft.  high,  and  of  fine  colour.  The;  Oval-leafed  Privet  is  grown 
in  great  quantities  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height  and  of  various 
ages. 

A  plantation  of  Cotoneaster  Simonsii  about  18  in.  high  was 
notable;  for  the  fine  dark  green  dolour  of  its  foliage.  Polentilla 
frutieosa  3  ft.  high  was;  still  very  floriferous,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  "Weigela  Eva  Rathke.  Several  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  Dogwoods  are  grown,  including  fine  stocks  of  Cora  us 
sibirica  aurea,  with  a  broad  golden  edge,  C,  argentea  elegant- 
isisima,  with  a  beautiful  silvery-white  edge  and  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  Other  choice  subjects  were  Liquidambar  styraciflua 
12  in.  high,  and  Prunus  Laurooerasius  rotundifolia. 

Another  plantation  of  Apple  trees  about,  two  years  old  in¬ 
cluded  fruitful  samples  of  Apple  Lord  Grosvenor,  bearing  nine 
to  fourteen  fruits;  each.  A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  was 
also  grown  in  pots,  and  noteworthy  -were  such  varieties  as 
•James  Grieve,  Stirling  Castle  and  Mank’s  Codlin. 

The  Glasshouses. 

Our  journey  having  been  made  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  had 
little  time  to  give  the  houses  detailed  inspection,  but  neverthe- 
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lea|  went  lmrriedly  through  most  of  them,  noting  the  principal 
contents.  The  condition  of"  the  houses  and  the  plants  therein 
was  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  rest  of  the  nursery,  so  that  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  firm  are  determined  to  have 
everything  of  the  best,  and  in  the  best  condition  for  their 
business. 

The  first  house  entered  was  filled  with  Tomatos  on  trial,  in¬ 
cluding  unnamed  seedlings  bearing  large  trusses  of  fruit.  In 
this  house  were  dowering  plants  of  Lilium  Henryii,  L.  specio- 
sum  and  L.  Melpomene.  The  nest,  being  a  warm  house,  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  Ficusi,  Aralias  and  Dieffenbachias.  The 
next  consisted  of  Palms  3  in.  to  18  in.  in  height.  Then  came 
Ferns  and  Palms  again,  with  a  collection  of  (Jypripediums  for 
winter  flowering,  thei  plants  being  in  a  very  healthy  and  clean 
condition.  Next  to  this  came  two  houses  filled  with  all  thei 
best  varieties  of  pot  Vines,  trained  under  the  roof.  In  the 
house  next  to  it  was  a  variety  of  Primula  floribunda  with  very 
large  golden-yellow  flowers.  A  cooler  house  was  devoted  to1  a 
fine  lot  of  Araucaria,  excelsa  and  Ampelopsis  Veitclii.  Green¬ 
house  climbers  occupied  the  most  of  another  house,  there  being 
a  great  variety  of  them. 

Several  other  cool  houses  were  devoted  to  soft-wooded  plants, 
including  zonal  and  Ivy-leafed  Pelargoniums.  A  very  fine 
variety  belonging  to  the  former  section  was  Paul  Crumple,  with 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  better  than  those  of  Henry 
Jacoby.  The  Ivy-leafed  types'  included  the  grand  semi-double 
form  named  Col.  Baden-Powell,  with  soft  lilac-pink  flowers  of 
large  size,  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  Some  Carna¬ 
tions  were  also  to  be  seen  in  this  house. 

In  thei  immediate,  neighbourhood  of  the  house  was  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  plunged  in 
the  ground.  The  best  and  moat  suitable  of  the  flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  had  commenced  blooming.  Several  beds  of  Be¬ 
gonias  Lafayette  were  very  floriferous,  showing  how  well 
adapted  it  is  for  bedding  purposes.  Sweet  Peas  were  6  ft,  high 
and  in  the  height  of  their  flowering.  Time  did  not  permit  the 
inspection  of  the  extensive  collection  of  Dahlias1,  though  we 
noted  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  Cactus  varieties.  Very  hand¬ 
some  were  Coronation  (scarlet.) ;  Mrs.  J owett,  with  huge  scarlet 
flowers  held  upright  on  strong  stems ;  Monarch,  another  scarlet 
flower  of  great  dimensions;  and  the  better-known  Britannia, 
with  salmon,  flowers. 

A  very  favourite  Carnation  here  is  Mrs.  Nicholson,  with  rLli 
rose  flowers  still  produced  in  great  abundance  in  the  open  at 
the  middle  of  September.  Violas,  for  which  the  firm  has  long 
been  noted,  had  been  cut  down  six  weeks  previous  to  our  visit, 
and  the  plant  had  not  only  reached  the  flowering  stage  again, 
but  practically  formed  sheets  of  bloom.  The  rayless  white 
variety  named  Nellie  was  veiy  conspicuous,  and  not  yet  welL 
known  The  others  included  excellent  standard  varieties, 
while  progress  is  still  being  made  by  the  addition  of  newer 
ones.  Near  by  the  Violas1  we  noted  a  large  plantation  of  the 
Shasta  Daisy  still  flowering  freely. 


A  Very  Floriferous  Shrub. 

This,  description  is  attributing  but.  the  least  to  Olearia 
Ilaastii.  it  is  always  floriferous,  and  as  it  is  flowering  here  at 
this  period  no  one  cur  rente  culciino  can  justify  with  ink  the 
remarkable  display  set  off  by  this  compact,  low-growing  shrub. 

It  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  than  5  ft.,  but  its  natural 
propensity  to  spread  outwards  is  quite  a  desirable  feature. 

There  appears  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  its 
hardihood  in  this  country.  Indeed,  in  “  Thomson’s  Gardener’s 
Assistant,"  it  is  put  down  as  being  “  hardy  as  far  north  as  the 
Midland  counties  of  England.”  Again,  in  Peeblesshire,  it  is 
found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  apparently  never  so  much  as  touched  by  frost  or 
ether  obnoxious  elements. 

Although  planted  close  to  a  wall  here,  the  lower  branches 
and  roots  have  crept  far  beyond  the  primary  place  of  planting, 
so  that  no  protection  whatever  is  afforded.  It  is  also  severely 


attacked  by  the  cold  winds  from  all  directions,  nevertheless  it 
continues  to  bloom  annually  in  the  same  abundant  way, 
scarcely  a  leaf  being  seen  for  flowers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  any  particular  soil  in 
wmch  to  plant.  All  that  need  be  said  on  this  subject  is  the 
inconsistency  of  a  badly-drained  soil.  Care  must  therefore  be 
taken  that  the  site  for  planting  and  the  soil  used  are  porous. 

Cuttings  are  easily  propagated  in  a  cold  frame  in  sandy  soil. 

The  leaves,  measuring  about  1  in.  in  length,  are  elliptical 
m  shape,  of  a  bright  glossy  green  above,  and  white  underneath. 
The  young  branches  and  flower-stalks  are  also  white. 

The  individual  flowers  are  small.  The  trusses,  on  each  of 
which  are  home  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers,  are  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  immense  profusion  over  the  whole  exterior  of  the  plant, 
and  forming  a  “  halo  of  glory,”  a  recompense  much  desired, 
but  not  too  frequently  obtained  from  flowering  shrubs  in  the 
present  month — September.  James  P.  Dickson. 


Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

A  few  varieties  of  this  section  of  Chrysanthemums  find  a 
place  in  most  garden®,  and  deservedly  so.  They  are  easily 
grown,  and  any  extra  attention  bestowed  -on  then-  welfare  is 
repaid  by  a  profusion  of  refined  blooms  difficult  to  beat. 
Madamei  Marie  Masse  and  its  sports  are  a  host  in  themselves. 
Not  only  do  we  get  wealth  of  colour  from  these  five  varieties, 
but  light  and  graceful  flowers,  combined  with  lasting  qualities, 
with  from  five  to  seven  fully  developed  blooms  on  a  stem. 
They  are  therefore  flowers  for  decoration  in  every  way,  and 
details  of  their  culture  as  practised  here  may  he  of  use  to  some 
who  are  taken,  with  their  beauty  and  usefulness.  In  November 
the  plants  are  lifted ;  most  of  the  soil  is  shaken  from  them  , 
they  are  then,  packed  close  together  in  boxes  in  leaf-soil  and 
sand,  and  placed  in  cold  frames.  V arieties  that  do  not.  break 
freely,  such  as  Craigmillar,  a  yellow  Pompon,  are  placed  farther 
apart  in  the  boxes,  not  so  much  sod  is  shaken  from  the  roots, 
and  they  are  wintered  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  They  will 
not  require  a  lot  of  water,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  The  cuttings  are  best  taken  in  March.  A  bed  of  leaves 
trod  firmly,  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  4  in.  of  soil — the  lighter 
the  better— and  over  this  a  layer  of  sand.  This  is  a,  good  root¬ 
ing  medium,  with  a  temperature  from  4o  to  50  deg.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted  sufficiently  for  trans¬ 
planting. 

Make  up  a  few  barrowloads,  of  old  potting  soil,  leaf-soil  and 
sand,  the  leaf-soil  forming  the  greater  bulk  of  the  compost. 
This  should  be  spread  about  6  in.  thick  in,  a  frame ;  it  a  hot- 
water  pipe  is  running  through  it  so  much  the  better,  and 
proceed  with  the  transplanting,  4  in.  apart  each  way.  In 
mixing  the  compost,  a  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  wire- 
worm,  a®  they  are  very  partial  to  these  plants,  eating  their 
way  right  up  the  centre  of  the  stem.  As  soon  as  they  start  to 
grow,  pinch  out  the  tops  to  induce  bushy  growth,  and  in  May 
lift  with  a  good  hall  and  plant  in  their  flowering  quarters, 
which  should  be  previously  well  dug,  and  some  well-rotted 
manure  incorporated  with  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  requirements  of  an  ever-increasing  section 
of  the  autumn  queen,  albeit  they  are  not  so  popular  as  one 
would  like,  employers  being  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  ousting 
summer  and  welcoming  winter  to  have  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  Chrysanthemum  about  in  September.  This  is  their  only 
fault,  but  as  new  and  superior  varieties  are  raised  and  em¬ 
ployers  become  accustomed  to1  seeing  them,  it  is  to  he  hoped 
they  will  soon  outlive  this,  and  become  as  popular  as  other 
plants  in  the  garden.  H.  Arnold. 


Poisoned  uy  Laburnum  Seed.— Hoppers  picking  in  a  garden 
at  Ash,  Sandwich,  were  recently  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild  ex¬ 
citement  when  three  children  became  suddenly  seriously  ill.  J-t 
was  found  that  they  had  been  eating  the  poisonous  seeds  winch 
they  had  picked  from  a.  Laburnum  tree.  An  emetic  of  salt  and 
water  saved  them  till  the  arrival  of  a  doctor. 
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Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  s 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ^ 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ^ 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ^ 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ^ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ^ 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ;> 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  < 

!  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  1 
l  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
-  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ' 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  > 

’  successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  , 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ' 
on  ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  < 
of  gardening  PROPER.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  > 
!  tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  > 
1  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

>  - -  * 

The  following  Coloured  ; 

\  Plates  have  appeared  in 

;  recent  numbers 

S  July  4— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
i  ROEZLII. 

;  August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
s  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

<  October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
1  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

5  November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 

<  VASSEUR. 

<  January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
^  ROSE  IRENE. 

S  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
5  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

^  February  27- -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

s  April  2. —WISTARIA  MULTI  JUGA 

<  RUSSELLIAN  A. 

^  May  7.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

<  Juiie  4  —  CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

<  July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

s  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
1  publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

s  - 

s 

s  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
^  Plate  of 

v  NEW  CONSERVATORY  AT  OAK  HILL. 

^  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

H*  P.  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

?  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 

<  Competition  was  awarded  to  “H; 

S  Arnold,”  for  his  article  on  “Forcing 

Shrubs,”  p.  776. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.  ^ 

The  beginning  of  September  may  not  be 
the  best  time  to  see  gardens  in,  Glasgow  in 
all  their  freshness  of  June  beauty,  but  never¬ 
theless  flowers  there  were  in  abundance  both 
outside  and  under  glass.  The  trees  were  not 
particularly  happy,  judging  by  the  foliage, 
which  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but 
chiefly  to  the  smoke  of  Glasgow  and  tlieir 
exposed  situation  on  the  high  grounds  of 
Keivinside. 

The  herbaceous  borders,  students’  garden, 
rock  gardens  and  other  plantations  of  hardy 
subjects  were  gay  with  autumn  flowering 
subjects,  while  some  of  those  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  summer  about  London 
were  still  in  bloom  here  as  elsewhere  in 
Scotland.  The  bedding  subjects  were  also  as 
floriferous  as  they  might  have  been  at  any 
other  time.  Very  conspicuous  were  several 
Lobelias,  including  the  scarlet  L.  splendens, 
L.  Firefly,  and  L.  Queen  Victoria.  We 
noted  also  L.  rosea,  having  rose  flowers 
tinted  with  scarlet  and  having  broad  green 
leaves,  so  that  it  is  evidently  closely  allied 
i  to  L.  cardinalis.  Some  of  the  plants  occupy - 
ing  the  long  border  stretching  up  the  hill¬ 
side  included  Hollyhocks,  Solidagos,  Ueliop- 
sis,  Echinops  I’itro,  E.  ruthenicus,  Sun¬ 
flowers,  Veronicas,  Galegas,  Lysimachia 
ciliata,  Eryngium  planum,  Bupthalmum 
speeiosum,  which  was  flowering  late,  and 
various  subjects  of  that  character. 

An  uncommon  albino  was  Serratula  tinc- 
toria  alba,  a  white-flowered  form  of  a  British 
/  plant  that  is  very  scarce  in  gardens ;  indeed, 
?  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  before. 
f  The  students’  garden  is  arranged  on  thei 
(  natural  system-  and  consists  of  long  beds  4  ft. 

<  to  5  ft.  wide.  In  passing  through  these,  we 
s  noticed  a  number  of  interesting  specimens,, 
)  including  Erodium  trichoma, naefo, burn,  still 
j  flowering  very  freely,  and  making  a  first- 
5  class  subject  for  the  rock  garden.  Galega 

>  orientalis,  which  usually  flowers  early  in  the 

>  season,  was  here  flowering  splendidly  for  the 
second  time.  Useful  border  plants  also  are 

<  Liatris  spicata  and  Polygonum  vaccinia, efo- 
5  lium,  the  latter  making  a  first-class  autumn- 

<  flowering  subject  for  the  rock  garden  or  other 

<  beds  in  which  stones  are  used,  so  as  to 
s  elevate  the  flowers  above  the  surroundings. 
^  Strange  to  say,  the  Hypericums  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  well  at  Glasgow ;  possibly  the  smoke 


luay  affect  them,  but  large  numbers  of  them 
are  grown  at  London  and  succeed  admirably. 
It  may  be  that  the  chemical  impurities  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Glasgow  have  a  telling 
effect  upon  this  class  of  plants.  A  very 
singular  plantain  in  the  collection  had  a 
bright  green,  very  much  branched,  inflores¬ 
cence  instead  of  the  usual  spike.  We  refer 
to  Plantago  major  monstrosa. 

The  rock  garden  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
it  occupies  rather  a  deep  hollow  iu  the 
grounds,  which  has  the  effect  of  furnishing  a 
variety  of  aspects  and  making  the  place 
much  more  secluded  than  it  would  be  on  the 
higher  grounds.  Stones  have  been  used  in 
the  building  of  it,  and  the  dripping  well  is, 
one  of  the  more  striking  attempts  at  build¬ 
ing  something  out  of  the  usual  run  as  seen 
ini  rockeries.  On  the  high  banks  we  noted 
Helianthus  mollis,  recently  brought  into 
prominence  after  having  been  neglected. 
Gentiana,  septemfida  and  Cytisus  schipkaen- 
sisi  bad  been  flowering  for  some  time,  and 
were  still  showy.  Antirrhinum  Asarina  has 
large  lemon  flowers  and  grey  leaves,  but  is 
not  a  common  species.  Campanula,  pusilla 
was  still  floriferous,  though  in  the  south  it 
flowered  many  months  ago.  The  alpine 
Viola  biflora  succeeds  admirably  here,  but 
blooms'  in  spring  or  early  summer  like  a  large 
proportion  of  truly  alpine  species. 

Wo  noted  what  may  be  considered  a 
natural  adaptation — what  was  a  few  years 
ago  a  live  pond  may  now  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  regarded  as  a  bog,  occupied  over 
the  whole  area  by  bog  plants.  The  latter 
had  at  one  time  been  planted  round  the 
margin  of  the  pond,  which  was  shallow  round 
the  edges,  gradually  deepening  to  the  centre. 
The  more  rampant  of  the  plants  in  a  few 
years  took  possession  of  the  whole  pond, 
partly  filling  it  up  and  leaving  little  of  the 
water  to  be  seen.  Amongst  the  more 
notable  of  these  bog  plants  were  T'vpha  an- 
gustifolia,,  Ranunculus  Lingua,  the  Mare’s 
Tail,  Bog  Bean,  Butomns  umbeilatus,  Ly¬ 
simachia  thyrsiflora  and  Mimulu®  luteus. 
The  Lysimachia  or  Loosestrife  is  a,  native 
plant,  though  veiy  rare,  and  we  have  never 
seen  it  growing  in  such  luxuriance  as  here. 
Evidently  a,  shallow  pond  or  bog  is  a,  more 
suitable  place  for  it  than  to  be  grown  in,  pots 
and  plunged  in  deep  water.  The  Mimulus 
offers  no  surprise,  as  it  has  naturalised  itself 
in  a,  large  number  of  the  Scotch  counties, 
although  well  known  to  have  been  originally 
introduced  from  North  America.  On  the 
edges  of  the  hog  is  a  large  mass  of  the  very 
distinct  Saxifraga  peltata  with  its  huge. 
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umbrella-like  leaves.  The  rare  and  interesting  British  plant, 
Pilularia,  globulifera,  lxasi  thoroughly  established  itself  on  the 
margins  and  crept  some  distance  into  the  bog,  and  fruits  so 
freely  that  an  abundance  of  specimens  is  obtainable  for  the 
botanical  classes. 

Summer  bedding  is  not  very  extensively  carried  out  here,  as 
other  parts  of  the  city  are  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  There 
are,  however,  some  fine  beds  of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  mixed 
with  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums ;  Calceolaria  Golden 
Gem  mixed  with  Carnation® ;  also  Fuchsias  and  Antirrhinum® , 
Fuchsias  alternating  with  Lobelia  Firefly  on  a  ground  of  Har¬ 
rison’s  Musk  ;  yellow,  crimson,  white  and  copper"  coloured  An¬ 
tirrhinums  mixed  with  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis ;  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria  spaced  about  amongst  bicolor  Pelargoniums 
and  other  subjects  used  for  edgings.  Violas  have  been  freely 
used,  and  are  practically  always  a  success  in  the  northern,  parts 
of  the  island  owing  |o  the  cool,  moist  atmosphere. 

While  passing  through  the  grounds- we  noted  a  specimen  of 
Araliu  chmemsis  9  ft,  high,  and  preparing  to  flower.  An  in¬ 
teresting  bed  was  furnished  by  Veronica,  lycopodioides  with 
leave®  more  like  a.  Lycopod  and  very  unlike  what  wei  should 
expect  ini  a  Veronica.  We  had  no  time  to  inspect  the  trees 
and  shrubs  generally,  but  we  learned  that  Pinus  austriaea 
about  30  .ft,  high  was  the  best  Conifer  in  the  gardens.  This 
latter  tree  was,  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Christopher  Sherry, 
who  has  charge  of  the  herbaceous  department  and  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  tire  plants  under  his  care. 

We.  were  next  banded  over  to  Mr.  James  Bourke,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  indoor  department,  and  in  whose  company  we 
made  a,  tour  of  the  plant  house.  The  stove  was  occupied  with 
a  large  number  of  the  plants  that  are  popular  at,  the  present 
day  for  the  embellishment  of  that  department,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  the  names  of  them  in  detail,  but  we  were 
pleased  to.  And  them  all  in  excellent- condition..  Several  in¬ 
teresting  plants  further  took  our  attention,  including  a.  fine 
specimen  of  Carludovica  palmata,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
Panama  hats  are  made.  A  very  uncommon  plan  t  in  bloom  was 
Tillandsia  tessellata,  bearing  a.  large  panicle  of  flowers,  and 
standing  5  ft,  high.  Usually  it  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
foliage.  On  the  roof  we  found  plants  of  Clerodendron  splen¬ 
dent  and  Aristolochia  braziliensis,  both  of  which  were  ini  bloom. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Begonia,  President  Carnot,  At  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  house  was  a  batch  of  Weeping  Coleus  used 
for  edging  stages  and  for  hanging  basket®.  Tliei  stems  of  this 
variety  hang  down,  naturally,  while  the.  yellow  leaves  have  a 
triangular  red  blotch  ait  the  base. 

The  aroid  house  is,  well  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
to  which  this  structure  is  usually  devoted,  and  amongst  them 
we  noted  some  splendid  specimen®  of  Anthuriums,  notably  A. 
a, caul e,  with  leave®  3  ft,  long  and  15  in.  wide;  A.  Waluiewi, 
with  arrow-shaped  leaves  4  ft,  in,  length,  including  the  leaf  and 
blade. ;  and  A.  crystaHinum,  which  was  also  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  A  well-grown  plant  of  Calathea  veitohiana  had  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  leaves  2  ft,  in,  length. 

The  Water  Lily  house  was  also  well  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  subject®,  and  interesting  withal.  From  the  roof  were 
suspended  some  splendid  specimens  of  Pitcher  Plants,  includ¬ 
ing  Nepenthes  mixta,  with  pitchers  6  in.  to,  8  in.  long  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  lid;  N*  dioksonianu,,  a, Iso  with  handsome,  pitchers, 
and  a  tall  specimen,  of  N.  mastersiana,,  flowering  freely.  It  was 
rather  late  in  the  season  for  the  Nymphaeas  in  this  house,  but 
N.  amazonica,  was  still  opening  its  white  flowers.  A  very  strik¬ 
ing  plant,  not  often  seen  in  cultivation  was  Cochliostema  jacob- 
infana.,  with  the  base  of  the  pot,  immersed  in  the  water  of  the 
tank  and  flowering  freely.  Other  water  plants  included 
Cyperus  Myendorfii,  Salvinia  and  Eichornia. 

In  one  of  the  Fean,  houses  we  noted  some  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  in  a,  healthy  and  attractive  condition,  including  the  broad- 
leafed  Davallia  platyphylla,,  and  the  miniature.  D.  alpina,  with 
frond®  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  including  their  stalks.  Varie¬ 
gated  Ferns  are  grown  in,  various  gardens  in  some  numbers, 
but  we  have  seldom  seen  Adiantum  cu  neat  um  variegatum  in 
such  fine  condition,  as  here,  the  fronds  being  12  in.  to  18  in. 
high.  The.  glaucous  leaves  of  Polypodium  Mayi  were  in  very 


fine  condition.  On  the  roof  of  this  house  was  a  large  specimen 
of  Asparagus  resembling  a  small-leafed  A.  Sprengeri,  b  ut  pro¬ 
ducing  longer  drooping  shoots  than  that  species  usually  does. 
The.se  branches  were  profusely  laden  with  strongly-scented 
white  flowers,  the  scent  being  most  notable  in  the  morning. 

The  economic  house  contains  a  number  of  interesting  plants 
of  economic,  value  from  various  countries.  These  are  not 
grown  in  pots,  but  planted  out  in  the  body  of  the  house  and 
severely  cut  back  in  February  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
The  result  of  this  treatment  is  that  the  plants  make  very 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  during  the  season,,  giving  the 
plants  a,  fresher  and  more  interesting  appearance  than  small 
specimens  grown  in  pot®.  On  the  roof  of  the  house  was  a 
large  specimen  of  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  bearing  a  large 
number  of  its  sweetly  fragrant  fruits  and  a,t  the  same  time 
carrying  a  crop  of  its  remarkable  blossoms  with  the  long  red 
and  violet  filament®  forming  the  corona  of  this  peculiarly  con¬ 
st, ructed  flower.  In  another  part  of  the' garden  was  a  hybrid 
between,  the  above  specie®  and  Passiflora  Constance  Elliott, 
Several  of  the  species  of  Ficus  were  interesting  on  account  of 
the  fine  development,  of  the  foliage.  This  would  apply  to  F. 
religiosa,  with  its  long-tailed  leaves,  and  F.  australis,  with 
oblong  leaves  12  in.  to  16  in.  in  length.  The  pot  specimen! 
of  F.  diversifolia  was  notable  for  the  freedom  with  which  it 
produces  its  fruits,  these  being  about  the  size  of  Peas.  The 
Guava,  also  fruits  well  here,  and  Vanilla  planifolia,  from  which 
the  commercial  article  is  produced,  was  also  fruiting.  A  flue 
specimen  of  Piper  Cubeba  was  trained  up  a  pillar. 

The  collection  of  Selaginellas  is  very  extensive,  and  include® 

many  fine  species  and  some  rare  ones,  the  latter  including  S. 

haemaitodes,  S.  atroviridis  and  S.  graiidis,  the  last-named  being 

the  most  striking  and  most  uncommon.  Usually  it  is  grown 

under  a  handlight  or  case,  but  in  this  instance  was  in  fine 

condition  without  any  such  protection,.  Many  of  the  better- 

known  species  were  grown  in  pots  and  pans,  while  S.  unoinata 

was  trained  over  a  piece  of  stem  of  a  tree  Fern,  and  showed 

off  its.  beautiful  steel-blue  colour  to  advantage. 

© 

In  the  Palm  house  are  many  interesting  plants,  some  of 
which  only  occasionally  find  their  way  into,  private  establish¬ 
ments.  We  refer  to,  such  as  the  Giant,  Bamboo  (Dendrocahv 
mus  giganteus),  and  the  true  Banana  (Musa,  sapientum)  which 
bears  purple  fruits.  The  highly  ornamental  Vitis  peaidula,  has 
leaves  made  up  of  five  leaflets.  A  fine  specimen  of  Sabal 
Blackburnia.na  carried  a  large  panicle  of  green  fruit®,  while 
the  huge  leaves  reached  right  up  to  the  roof  of  this  tall  house. 
A  tall  specimen  of  Brownea  Ariza,  here  known  as  Talasia 
Priniceps,  also  reaches  up,  to  the  roof. 

The  succulent  house  is  also,  well  filled  and  in  better  condition 
than  when  we  saw  it  last  some  years  ago.  The  more  prominent 
subjects  consist  of  specie®  of  Aloes,  Gasterias,  Ma, miliarias, 
Opuntias,  Agaves,  Euphorbia®,  etc.  The  smaller  plants  first 
named  are  grown  in  po.tsi,  but,  many  of  the  latter  are  planted 
out  and  have  made  splendid  growth. 

There  are  several  cool  houses,  in,  one  of  which  we  noted  a 
free-fruiting  Solanum  named  S.  Balbesi,  with  orange-scarlet 
fruits  and  blush  flowers  produced  in  a  long  succession.  Coiy- 
dalis  thaliotrifolia  has  found  its  way  here  and  flowers 
.splendidly.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Baby  Primrose 
(Primula  Forbesii).  A  grand  specimen  of  Witsenia  oorymbosa 
measured  4  ft.  each  way,  and  wras  well  laden  with  its  blue 
flowers.  It  is  an  example  of  an  old-fashioned  plant  that  might 
he  reinstated  to.  our  greenhouse®  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
blue,  flowers  it  produces,  and  the  remarkable  habit,  of  the  plant, 
which  might  be  described  a®  a  shrubby  member  of  the  Iris 
family.  In  the  next  compartment  we  came  upon  a  light  purple- 
flowered  Pass  ion-flow  er  with  violet  and  purple  corona-  This 
was  named  Passiflora  Munroi,  whose  parentage  was  quadrang- 
ularis  x  caerulea,  and  having  remarkably  fragrant  flowers. 
A  splendid  specimen,  of  Lapageria  rosea  may  he  seen  here  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  one  house.  Two  pyramidal  speci¬ 
mens  of  Rhododendron  Gibsonii,  grown  in  tubs.,  stand  10  ft- 
high,  and  must  make  splendid  objects  for  the  house  in  spring 
when  in.  bloom. 


Supplement  to  “The  Gardening  World.” 
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Intermediate  houses  contained  a,  variety  of  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  well-grown  plants  of  Browallia  sipeciosa  major,  Begonias, 
Celosias  in  many  colours,  and  Clerodendron  fallax. 

The  cool  Fern  house  next  engaged  our  attention:,  chiefly 
because  it  contained  a.  fine  collection  of  insectivorous  plants. 
We  may,  however,  mention  Dicksomia,  culcita,  a  native  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores'.  The  fronds;  are  similar  to  some  of 
the  other  types1,  but  the  stems  are  very  dwarf.  Amongst  the 
insectivorous  plants  we  noted  well-grown  samples  of  Sarra- 
cenia  Chelsoni,  S.  sanderiana,  and  S.  purpurea  in  fruit.  The 
Australian  Pitcher  Plant  and  Venus’  Fly-trap  were  also  in 
good  condition. 

Ini  another  cool  house  we  came  upon  a  fine  specimen  of 
Tibouchina  semidecandra  and  Coeoloba  latifolia,  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves  9  in.  to.  12  in.  long.  A  splendid  variety  was  a 
large  specimen  of  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis-.  A  grand  specimen 
of  Calceolaria  Burbidgei  trained  against  the  back  wall  stood 
6  ft,  high. 

Some  pits,  were  occupied  with  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
being  grown  for  winter  flowering.  Another  pit  was  filled  with 
Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias.  The  Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  potsi  were  still  in  the  open  air  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit  and  numbered  about  1,800,  half  of  which  were  intended 
for  big  blooms:. 

An  interesting  and  unique  feature  of  Glasgow  Botanic 
Gardens  is  a  Moss  house,  not  devoted  to  Lycopods  nor  Sela- 
ginellasi,  but  to  Mosses  proper — and  British  Mosses  in.  particu¬ 
lar.  A  few.  filmy  Ferns  are  also  grown  in  the  house,  because 
the  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  are 
just  sufficient  for  their  welfare.  The  front  benches  of  this 
house  are  built  up.  of  stone,  the  blocks  being  placed  irregularly 
so;  that  various  Mosses:  can  be  grown  in  the  hollows  or  cavities 
produced.  The  side  benches  are  covered  with  gravel  and  the 
Mosses  are  grown  in  pans.  The  back  wall  of  the  house  has 
been  constructed  so.  asi  to  imitate  a  mass  of  rock  or  precipice, 
in,  front  of  which  are  ridges  of  stone  built  at  intervals  so;  as  to 
give  variety  of  position  and  suitable  cavities  for  the  growing 
of  many  kinds  of  Mosses,  many  of  which  are  beautiful  and 
interesting,  though,  it,  would  require:  some  knowledge  of  them 
to  get  enthusiastic  over  their  possession.  We  are  aware,  how¬ 
ever,  that  bryolo, gists  are  vary  numerous  in  Scotland,  and  they 
are:  better  able  to  get  Mosses  there-  than  they  would  he  about 
London. 

The  Kibble  Palace  or  winter  garden,  corresponds  to:  the  Tem¬ 
perate  House  at  Kew,  and  as  it  is  of  large  size  and  considerable 
height,  in  certain  portions  it  is.  'Occupied  with  tall-growing 
plants.  Entering  at  one  end  we  came  upon  a.  waiter  basin  in 
which  Nymphaea  gladstoniana  was-  thriving  splendidly.  Some 
of  the  cool  houses,  forming  annexes  as.  it  were  to  the  main 
building,  contained  a  fine  display  of  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Pelargoniums-,  Fuchsias,  Lilies,  Hydrangeas,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  and  Pigmy  Japanese  trees-.  In  the  large  circular 
house  itself  we  noted  a  splendid  fruiting  specimen  of  Citrus 
decu.ma.na  in  fruit ;  a  specimen!  of  Rhododendron  grande  10  ft. 
high  and  in  splendid  form  ;  large  Auriferous  Fuchsias ;  Hibiscus 
syriacus  in  full  bloom,  and  many  other  interesting  plants. 
The  dome  in  this  house  was  formerly  covered  with  zinc,  but 
this  has  now  been  replaced  by  glass,  and  the  improvement  is 
quite  evident..  A  large  collection  of  tall  Tree  Ferns  was  at  one 
time  grown  in  tubs ;  these  have  been  planted  out,  and  they 
are  now  thriving  much  better ;  indeed,  the  most  of  them  carry 
large  heads  of  fine  fronds. 

The  garden  has:  now  for  some  years  been  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  James.  Whitton,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
numerous  duties,  has  not  only  been  able  to  keep  the  Botanic 
Gardens  up  to  the  mark,  but,  to  effect  many  improvements  and 
keep,  a  bright  display  of  flowers  which  attract  numerous 
visitors  from  the  general  public. 


Potato  King  Edward. — Mr.  T.  Beilby,  of  Bury,  Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire,  recently  dug  a  root  of  King  Edward  Potato 
which  gave  eighty-four  tubers.  Although  a  very  prolific  root 
this  was  excelled  by  the  hundred  tubers  produced  by  a  root  of 
Moneymaker,  as  recorded  on  page  750  of  The  Gardening  World. 


New  Conservatory  at  Oak  Hill,  Ipswich. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  on  this  occasion  bears  two 
views  of  thei  new  conservatory  at  Oak  Hill,  Ipswich,  thei  resi¬ 
dence  of  D.  Ford  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.P.  It.  is  a  very  substantial 
structure,  having  been  built  solidly  and  conformably  to  har¬ 
monise  with  the  architecture  of  the.  bouse.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  at  ornamental  details,  as  the  builders  desired  the 
structure  to  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  without  coloured 
glass  or  ornamental  iron  work  inside  or  out-.  The  object  of 
this  was  that  the  whole  of  the  attention  of  the  owners  or 
visitors  might  be  directed  to  the  plants  instead  of  to-  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  building  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  plants  that  have  to  be 


Camassia  Cusickii.  (Seep.  799.) 


grown  there:,  or  which  may  be  kept  in  the  structure  for  in¬ 
definite  periods  of  time. 

As  may  be  seen.,  the  building  is  a  span, -roofed  structure, 
well  lighted  on  the  roof  and  side®,  and  standing  upon  a,  terrace 
close  to  thei  mansion.  An  octagonal  building  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  main  building,  and  to  this  has  been  added  a  corridor 
of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  in  length  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  man¬ 
sion  to  be  ventilated  and  lighted  without  admitting  moisture 
from  thei  conservatory.  This  is  an  admirable  plan,  which,  we 
think,  is  frequently  neglected  when  conservatories  are  built  in 
connection  with  the  mansion.  As  a  rule,,  the  conservatory  and 
mansion  are  immediately  connected  by  a  door  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  left  open  on  purpose,  and  moisture  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  must  get-  into  the  dwelling  rooms,  if  the  workmen,  are 
not  so  careful  of  water  as  to  endanger  even  the  health  of  the 
plants.  The  object  of  separating  the  two  by  a  corridor  will 
thus  be  seen  at  a  moment’s  reflection,  and  well  justifies'  the 
arrangement. 

The  ventilation  at  the  top-  of  the  conservatory  open®  con¬ 
temporaneously  along  the  whole-  of  the  top  of  the  roof  being 
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effected  by  screw  bearings.  Provision  has  also  been,  made  for 
roof  blinds  being  tucked  under  a  cover  at  the  top.  By  am 
oversight  one  of  the  blinds  had  been  left  a  little  way  down 
when  the  photograph  was  taken,  but  this  accident  will  serve 
to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  plan,  which  we  here  briefly 
describe.  The  sashes  at  the  sides  of  the  building  open 
separately  for  the  admission  of  an  abundance  of  air  during 
warm  weather. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  ornamental  tiles  over  the  whole  of 
the  central  area,  of  the  building.  Internally,  there  are  only 
stages  round  the  sides,  so  that  the  floor  space  may  be  used 
as  a.  reception  room  when  soi  desired.  The  side  benches  have 
been  constructed  only  to  cover  the  hot  water  pipes  and  consist 
of  neat  ornamental  lathes.  On  the  side  of  the  conservatory 
opposite  to  the  projecting  gable  (as  seen  in  the  exterior  view) 
a,  border  has  been  made  for  planting  out  various  subjects. 

It  is  needles®  to  give  in  lengthened  detail  the  names  of  the 
plants  grown,  as  a  great  many  of  them  will  he  renewed  from 
t  ime  to  time,  according  to  what;  may  be  in  season.  Tire  large 
Musa  and  the  Tree  Ferns  are  grown  in,  pots,  and  therefore 
movable  at  pleasure.  The  basket  of  Asparagus;  Sprengeri  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  shows  bow  easily  any  number  of  baskets 
of  different  subjects;  may  be;  rung  up*  here;  according  to  the; 
plants  in  season,  and  which  may  be  as  readily  removed  in 
the  ease  of  flowering  subjects  when  they  go  out,  of  bloom. 

The  conservatory  faces  the;  River  Orwell,  which  has  often 
been  named  the  Rhine  of  England.  It  is  a  tidal  river,  and  at, 
this;  point  is  about  one-third  of  a,  mile  wide.  The  banks;  being 
open  to  the  public,  have  been  furnished  with  fine  seats  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  on  either  side,  so  that  the  view  from  the  con¬ 
servatory  is  a  very  fine  one  indeed.  We  may  here  state  that 
the  upper  view  only  shows  a  cornier  of  the  conservatory,  and 
gives  no*  real  idea  of  its  width.  The  conservatory  is  quite;  new, 
having  only  been:  completed  in  August  last.  It  was  designed 
and  built*  by  Messrs.  Crompton  and  Fawkes,  horticultural 
builders  aud  heating  engineers,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 


Resting  Land :  a  Suggestion. 

It*  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  inform  the  readers  of  Tin*: 
Gardening  World  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  grow  the  same  crop 
for  several  successive  seasons  on  one;  piece  of  land,  for  every 
gardener  knows  the  importance  of  adopting  a  system  of  change 
or  rotation  of  crops.  When  a  garden,  lias;  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years,  even  the  annual  shift  of  crops 
becomes  insufficient  to  allow  the;  land  time  to  recuperate1,  and 
a  complete  rest  is  at  times*  absolutely  necessary.  To  manage 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable;  difficulty. 

In  most  gardens  space  is*  all  too  valuable  to  allow  even,  a 
small  plot,  to*  lie  idle  for  a  season,  and,  indeed,  could  it  be 
spared,  it  is;  not  good  for  any  land  to  be  bare  of  vegetation, 
and  it  certainly  is  out  of  the  question*  to  allow  even  resting  land 
to  be  covered  by  weeds*.. 

There  is,  then,,  but  one  course  open  to*  solve  the  difficulty — 
that  is,  by  growing  something  entirely  distinct  from  the  usual 
routine  *of  crops,  thus*  affording  rest  without  idleness.  I  would 
suggest  that  anyone  wishing  to  rest  a  portion  of  the  garden 
should  grow  a  crop  of  canaryseed,  surely  as  complete  a  change 
from  the*  usual  kitchen-garden  crops;  as  could  be  found.  It* 
can  be  grown  with  the;  greatest  ease,  produces  a  good  crop*,  and 
matures*  early,  so  the  land  is  clear  for  the  following  autumn.. 

Seed'  should  be  sown  now  and*  treated  like  wheat.  On  good; 
ground  it*  attains  a,  height  of  about  4  ft.,  each  stalk  bearing 
several  earn  Good  samples  realise  as  much  as  14sl  per  bushel, 
and  meets;  with  a.  ready  sale  among  bird  fanciers. 

Correspondence  recently  appeared  ini  “  The  Feathered 
World  ”  that  fully  substantiates  these  statements,  and  I  believe 
this;  crop  might*  become  a  profitable  addition  to  the  market 
garden,  and  whereas  we  import  this  commodity  in  immense 
quantity  from  the  Continent,  much  might  be  produced  at 
home.  At  all  events,  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  canaryseed  even 
in  private  kitchen  gardens  would  be  an  effective  and 
economical  method  of  resting  overdone  land. 

Heather  Bell. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

September  20th. 

Orchid  Committee, 

Odontcglossum  crispum  xanthotes  Charlesworthii. 

The  sepals*  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  pure  white  and 
marked  with  a  cluster  of  clear  yellow  spots  of  moderate  size. 
The  petals  are  similar  in  colour,  but  the  spots  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three.  The  dige  gif  the  lip  is  pale  yellow,  and  in  front 


The  Blue  Poppywort  (Meconopsis  Walliciiii'.  (See  p.  800 

of  the  crest  are  one*  or  two*  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as 
occur  on  the*  rest  of  the  flower.  There  are*  several  varieties  of 
0.  c.  xanthotes  iu  cultivation,  but  the  present  variety  is  the 
finest.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Bradford. 

Angraecem  rothschildianmn. 

The  stems  of  this  new  species  are  very  short  and  bear 
obovate  oblong  leaves  similar  to  those  of  some  species  of  Pha- 
laenopsis.  The  flowers;  are  borne  on  a  short  drooping  raceme. 
The  sepals*  are  white,  faintly  tinted  with  green,.  The  large 
cup-shaped  lip  has*  *a  green  blotch  on  the  disc,  and  a  brown  one 
at  the  very  base.  The*  structure  of  the  flower  is  rather  re¬ 
markable*,  more;  particularly  the  spur,  which  is  light  brown,, 
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narrowed  in  the  middle,  forming  a  neck,  above  which  it  again, 
becomes  inflated,  resembling  a  bird’s  head.  Award  of  Merit 
to1  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye),  TringV 
Park,  Trin-g. 

laeliocattleya  Constance  Wigan. 

The  parentage  of  this-  hybrid  was  Laelio.  xanthina  x  Ca-t- 
t-leya  Rex,  and  the  result  is-  a  beautiful  variety  of  moderate 
size,  having  golden-yellow  sepals  and  slightly  paler  petals. 
The  lip  is  crea-my-yellow,  with  a  dusky  purple  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  lamina,  and  brown  line®  running  down  the  tube. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cattleya  Iris  aurifera. 

A  number1  of  finei  varieties  have  been  raised  from  C.  bicolor 
x  dowiana.  aurea,  one-  of  them  being  that  under  notice.  The 
sepals  and  elliptic  crisped  petals  are  dusky  yellow.  The  lip 
reminds  us  of  that  seen  in  C.  Walked  and  bicolor,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  between  them.  The  lamina  is  of  a  rich  rose-purple, 
with  short,  side  lobes  folded  over  the  column-,  yellow,  and  lined 
with  purple  inside.  Between  these  portions  there  is  a  long 
claw.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs..  Charlesworth  and  Co. 

Cattleya  Iris  Prince  of  Piedmont. 

Here  we  have  another  hybrid  with  the.  same  parentage,  as 
the  above.  The  sepals,  .and  petals  are  so  heavily  overlaid  by  a 
dusky  brown  that  the.  yellow  ground  colour  is  almost  obscured. 
The.  lip  is  similar  to  that  of  C.  bicolor  in  lacking  side  lobes. 
The  transverse  lamina-  is  crimson-purple.,  and  the  long  claw  is 
of  a  deeper  crimson.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co. 

Laeliocattleya  eximia  Sander’s  Variety. 

Tire  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C'.  Wa-rnerii  x  L.  pur- 
pura-ta,  and  the  result  is  a  flower  intermediate  between  the 
parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  are.  lilac,  while  the  lip  con¬ 
stitutes  the  feature  of  the  flower.  The  lamina  is  orbicular,  of 
rich  dark  purple,  while  the  inside,  of  the  tube  is  light  purple 
and  lined  with  yellow.  The  last-named  parent  has  determined 
the-  character  o-f  the  markings  in  the  tube,  but  the  latter  are 
more,  obscure  than  in,  some,  other  forms  in  which  L.  purpura-ta 
has  be-en  concerned.  Award  of  Merit  to.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons-,  St.  Albans. 

Floral  Committee. 

Colletia  cruciata. 

Before,  thei  plant  comes  into-  bloo-m  this1  forms  an  evergreen 
shrilb  who-se  most  conspicuous,  features1  are.  the  numerous 
stroiig  thorns  and  green  colour  of  the  branches.  The-  flowers 
a.re  bell-sha-ped,  pure  white,  about  the  size  of  those  of  some-  of 
the.  Heaths,  and  when  expanded  almost  conceal  the  twigs.  with 
their  numbers.  At  least  eight  names  ha-ve  been  given,  to  the 
plant  hi  gardens,  and  it  was  shown  under  the  name  of'  C. 
horrida.  Award  of  Merit-  to  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Els-t-ree. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  nivalis. 

When,  grown  under  suitable  conditions,  the  leaves,  of  this 
shrub  attain  a  large  size,  -of  rich  green  colour,  with  a  large, 
creamy  b-lotch,  fading  to  pure  white,  of  irregular  outline  along 
the  centre.  Young  and  well-grown,  plants  of  this.  are.  very 
handsome,  and  of  a  highly  decorative  character.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs'.  William  Bull  and  S-ons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Clematis  grata. 

Under  this  name  a  very  beautiful  autumn-flowering  Clematis 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough. 
The  plants  stood  8  ft.  high,  and  were  well  furnished  with  leaves 
made  up-  of  five,  ovate  leaflets.  The.  flowers-  were  a-lso  abun¬ 
dantly  produced  in,  panicle®,  and  when  fully  expanded  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  linear  spreading  sepals..  In  the  early  stages  -of 
expansion  these  flowers  -a -re  of  a  decided  lavender,  but  they 
vary  in  intensity  according  to-  age.  The  centre  is  occupied  with, 
a  dense  cluster  of  creamy  stamens,  so  that  when  seen  in-  the 
mass  the  flowers  of  this.  Clematis,  present-  a  clean  and  cheerful 
a-ppea-rance.,  although  only  moderate-  in  size.  Award  of  Merit. 


Aster  Amellus  Perry’s  Favourite 

The.  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  moderate  in  size,  but 
rosy-purple  and  very  freely  produced,  so-  that  a,  bed  or  clump 
of  the  variety  -has  a  cheerful  appearance  during  September. 
Award  of  Merit- to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  London,  N. 

Dahlias. 

A  considerable  number  of  Dahlias  were  brought-  before  the 
committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  b-ut  -as.  the  National  Dahlia  Society’s 
Committee,  was-  also,  sitting,  it  also,  gave  a  number  of  awards 
which  we  no-ted  where  the.  cards,  made  it- possible  for  us  to  do.  sio-. 

Alexander. 

The  flowers-  of  this  Cactus  variety  are  of  large  size,  with  long 
incurved  florets-  of  a,  rich  maroon-crimson.  Award  of  Merit 
-of  the  R.TI.S.  and  First-class  Certificate,  of  the  N.D.S.  to  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  R-o-wledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Neatness. 

The.  blooms,  of  this  variety  are.  of  small  size,  exceedingly 
neat-,  and  salmon-pink  with  -a.  pale  yellow  centre.  Award  of 
Merit  of  the  R.H.S.  and  First-class  Certificate  o-f  the  N.D.S. 
to  Mr.  J.  T.  V  est,  To-wer  Hill  Nursery,  Brent-wood. 

Dorothy. 

T  he  blooms  of  this  single  Dahlia  are  of  good  average  size, 
with  white  rays.,  edged  with  crimson-purple  along  the  sides. 
Award  of  Merit  of  the-  R.H.S-.  and  First-class-  Certificate,  of  the 
N.D.S.  to.  Messrs-.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons',  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Cockatoo. 


A  beautiful  Cact-us  variety,  the.  outer  florets  of  which  a-re 
white,  tinted  with  buff,  while  the  inner  ones  are  yellow.  Award 
of  Merit  to-  Messrs.  Keynes-,  Williams  and  Co-.,  Salisbury. 

Antelope. 

The1  blooms-  of  this  Cactus  variety  are  o-f  large  size,  and  the 
florets  m-cire  o-r  less  whorled,  much  incurved,  slender,  yellow, 
and  tinted  with  salmon-pink.  Award  of  Merit  of  the  R.H.S. 
and  First-class  Certificate  of  the  N.D.S.  to-  Messrs-.  J.  Stre-d- 
wick  and  Sons,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leio-nardssomSea. 

Ella  Kraemar. 


The-  blooms  of  this  Cactus  variety  are  more  expanded  than 
the-  lasUnamed,  -a,nd  the  long  slender  florets  are  rosy-purple  o-r 
pink.  Award  o-f  Merit  to.  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,. 

Helen  Stephens. 

Of  the.  true  Cactus,  type,  this,  has  long,  much  incurved, 
slender  florets-,  with  a  bent,  foot-like  p-ortioni  at  the  apex  the 
whole  bloom  being  lemon-yellow.  Award  of  Merit  to  Hobbies- 
Limited,  De-reham,  Norfolk. 


- -  XL  l  • 

The  base  o-f  the  outer  florets-  and  the,  centre  of  this  fine 
Cact-us  variety  is  yellow,  the  outer  portions  being  overlaid 
with  a  dark  ruby-red.  Award  of  Merit  to,  Hobbies,  Limited. 

Lord  of  the  Manor. 

A  Cactus-  variety  of  large  size,  with  long  slender  brilliant  red 
florets,  Award  of  Merit  of  t-he  R.H.S.  and  First-class  Certifi- 
cate- o-f  tbe  N.D.S.  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery,  Seven- 


.  ,A  s“aJ1  and  neat-  maroon-crimson  Pompon  Dahlia-  of  con 
MeS  W  r  M.  w  deC<Wf°Q  0I'  ^hibition-  A™d  of 

Mikado, 

A  single  Dahlia,  with  broad  overlapping  yellow  ra-vs  and 
ro,mid  the  golden  disc.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr. 

Miss  Baston. 

A  single.  Dahlia  with  broad  while  florets.,  edged  yellow,  and 
\  ery  pretty.  Award  o-f  Merit  of  the  R.H.S.  and  Firs-bclass 
Certificate  of  the  N.D.S.  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale.  1 

Unique. 

Another  single  variety  of  Dahlia  with  buff-yellow  rays  and  a 
crimson  zone  round  the  disc.  Award  of  Merit  o-f  the  R  H  S 
and  First-class  Certificate  of  t-he  N.D.S.  to  Mr.  M  V  Seale  ' 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Apple  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

Tli©  parentage  of  this  cr'ossbred  Apple  was  Peas-go-od’s  Non¬ 
such  x  Ribston  Pippin,  and  the  result  is  an  Apple  somewhat 
similar  to  the  first-named  parent  without  the  high  colour. 
The  skin  is  a  pale  green-yellow,  more  or  less  speckled  with 
brown  and  red.  The  eye  is  closed  and  seated  in,  a  deep, 
slightly  plaited  cavity.  It.  is  an  Applet  of  considerable  promise. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Vedtch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Strawberry  Eythrope  Perpetual. 

The  above  is  a  new  perpetual  Strawberry  raised  from  St. 
Antoine  de  Padoue,  which  was  the  seed-bearer,  and  was  crossed 
with  another  variety.  It  fruits  very  latei  and  continuously, 
and  the  flavour  is  considered  a  great  improvement  upon  per¬ 
petual  varieties  already  cultivated.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mi  s 
Alice  de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Gibbs),  Eythrope,  Bucks. 

Crab  Frettingham’s  Vicoria. 

The  fruit  of  this  Crab,  is  bright  red  and  highly  ornamental. 
Award  of  Merit,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham,  Beeston  Nurseries, 
Notts. 

Crab  Veitch’s  Scarlet. 

The  parents  of  this  variety  were  the  Red  Siberian  Crab,  and 
King  of  Pippins  Apple,  tire  first-named  being  the  seed-bearer. 
The  fruit  is  globular  and  dark  crimson,  varying  more  or  less  in 
intensity  and  sometimes  showing  a  bright  red  hue.  If  it.  fruits 
freely  it  should  prove  a.  Crab  of  great  decorative  value  for 
planting  on  lawns  and  in  shrubberies.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 


SOCIETIES. 


MR.  WILLIAM  SYDENHAM’S  EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

The  above  show  was  held  in  a  large  marquee*  in  the  grounds 
at  Bolehall,  Tamworth,  Mr.  Sydenham's  residence.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  chiefly  of  Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts,  who 
could  not  fail  to  go  away  satisfied  with  their  visit  after  looking 
upon  the  many  choice  and  well-grown  exhibits  with  which  the 
tent  was  filled,  and  also,  the  apparently  endless  variety  of  Early 
Chrysanthemums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  other  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  in  flower  ini  the  adjoining  nursery,  which  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public. 

There  were  in  ail  twelve  classes,  in  seven  of  which  Mr.  Wm. 
Sydenham  offered  two  handsome  Silver  Medals. 

The  first  class  was  for  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemum,,  not  to  exceed  2,000  words,  the,  first 
prize  £2  2s.  In  this  there  were  about  six  entries,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  many  as  might  reasonably  have  bee.nl  exjmcted  in 
this  progressive  age.  The  prize  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

In  Class  2,  for  twelve  distinct  bunches  decorative  Early-flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums,  distributed  first  time  in  1903  rr  since, 
Mr.  Robert  Pemberton,  of  Tamworth,  was  an  easy  first.  He 
staged  twelve  first-class  varieties  in  grand  form,  namely,  Jimmie, 
Rosie,  Bobbie,  Winnie,  Charlie,  Netty,  Polly,  Cactus,  Mrs.  A.’ 
Willis,  Kitty,  Carrie,  and  Maggie. 

In  Glass  3,  for  six  bunches,  Mr.  R.  Pemberton  was'  again  an 
easy  first. 

Also  in  Claiss  4,  for  six  bunches  of  any  white  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  the  same  gentleman  won  the  premier 
prize,  exhibiting  splendid  bunches,  of"  Market  White,  Parisiana, 
Mytchett.  White,  Mme.  Desgratniges,  and  Queen  of  Earlies. 

In  Class  5,  for  best  six  yellow,  he  again  won  first. 

In  Class  6,  for  six  bunches  any  colour  but  white  or  yellow,  he 
was  again  to  the  fore.  In  this,  exhibit,  Jimmie,  a.  lovely  purple, 
shading  to  claret,  was  especially  noticeable,  some  of  the  blooms 
being  ovei'  8  in.  ini  diameter.  Goueher’s  Crimson  was  also  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good. 

In  Class  7,  for  twelve.  Pompons,  distinct,  he  also  won  first. 

In  Class  8,  for  six  Pompons-,  Mr.  Prince,  of  Loughborough, 
won  first  prize. 

In  Class  9,  for  table  decoration,  there  were  three  entries,  Miss 
Keen,  of  Langdon,  gaining  first  prize  with  a  charming  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Crimson  Masse  and  Ampelopsis. 

In  Class  10,  for  cross  or  anchor,  the  first  prize  was  gained  by 


Mr  Dickinson,  florist,  Tamworth,  for  a -  very  good  anchor  of 
Horace  Martin. 

In  Class  11,  for  a  wreath,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  first  with  a  lovely 
wreath  of  Ralph  Curtis  and  Parisiana. 

In  Class  12,  for  novelties  not  in  commerce,  Mr.  Prince  ex¬ 
hibited  some  very  good  sports  from  various,  varieties,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  much  sought  after  next  season. 

Messrs.  Glass,  nurserymen,  Ednrburgh,  staged  an  honorary  ex¬ 
hibit  of  choice.  Chrysanthemums-,  the  colour  of  some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  being  very  noticeably  deeper  than  those  grown  locally. 
Polly  was  exceedingly  good. 

Mr.  Be-ntly,  Belgrade,  Leicester,  had  a,  love-ly  stand  of  large 
sprays  of  Roses,  in  splendid  condition,  and  in  very  large  and 
choice  variety,  chiefly  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Teas. 

The  judges  wore  Messrs.  D.  B.  Crane  and  T.  W.  Sanders. 

The  flowers  were  sold  by  auction  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
fetched,  in  some  cases,  fabulous  prices.  The.  Roses  were  in  great 
demand,  and  one  bunch  of  Chrysanthemums,  Parisiana  (white), 
fetched  2s.  9d. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  Chrysanthemum 
amateurs  at  Tamworth,  and  Mr.  R.  Pemberton.,  liimself  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic,  has  organised  a  sho-w  for  October  1st, 
which,  to  judge  from,  ihei  number  of  entries  coming  in,  will  be  a 
great  success,  and  which,  if  kept  going,  may  develop  into  a  very 
important  exhibition.  Japonica. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Great  Show  of  British-grown  Fruits. 

October  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  shows  of  British-grown  fruit  was  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1894,  and  continued  there  annually 
_  till  last  year,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  gardens  of  the 
society  at  Chiswick,  in  conjunction  with  an  exhibition  of  vege¬ 
tables.  On  this  occasion  it  was  held  in  the  new  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square.  This  is  therefore  the  eleventh  show  of 
the  series,  and  gave  evidence  of  great  vitality.  If  anything  was 
needed  to  try  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  the  fruit  show  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  Not  only  was  the  usual  exhibition  area  filled,  but  both 
the  annexes,  -as  well  as  a  room  in  the  basement  and  another 
upstairs.  Unfortunately  for  the  general  public,  some  of  the 
best  A j> [lies  were  lost  here,  as  few  found  their  way  to  the  two 
latter  rooms.  These  classes  consisted  chiefly  of  the  single  dishes 
in  which  exhibitors  staged  their  best  fruits. 

This  has  practically  been  an  Apple  year,  as.  they  predominated 
everywhere,  and  were  notable  for  grand  colour,  especially  those 
from  Kent,  -Sussex,  Devon,  and  Monmouth.  The  competition 
in  both  classes  for  nurserymen  was  severe,  and  excellent  ex¬ 
hibits  had  to  pass  unrewarded.  We  may  note  also  that  there 
was  no  room  for  non-competitive  exhibits,  which  usually  add 
so  much  to  the  general  effect. 

Grapes,  on  the  whole,  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
though  many  fine  samples  were  shown.  Some  of  the  previous 
exhibitors  were  absent  on  this  occasion,  while  others  came  up 
in  strong  force.  Peaches,  Plums,  DamSons,  Cherries,  Pears, 
and  a  variety  of  small  and  uncommon  fruits  were  all  tolerably 
well  represented,  especially  Peaches  and  Plums.  The  fruit 
trees  in  pots  were  splendid,  and  the  only  thing  to  break  the 
monotony  usually  attendant  upon  a  fruit  show. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

The  Silver  Cup  and  money  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  nine 
dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit  were  carried  off  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby.  He  had  well-finished  samples  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  also  Queen  Pine¬ 
apple,  Blenheim  Orange  Melon,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears, 
‘  Princess  and  Golden  Eagle  Peaches,  Victoria  Nectarine,  and 
Allington  Pippin  Apples.  The  hardy  fruits  were  mostly 

splendid,  hut  they  had  all  been  ripened  under  glass.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  the  Hon.  Justice.  Swinfen  Eady 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  The  Whim,  Weybridge,  who  had  ex¬ 
cellent  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pears.  The  third  prize  was 
won  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson),  Market  Weight-on.  The  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  these  exhibits  was  better  than  for  some  years  jiiast. 

The  Silver  Cup  and  money  prize  for  six  dishes  of  ripe  dessert 
fruit  was  well  won  by  F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell),  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  who  had  Mrs.  Pince  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  in  fine  condition.  His  Peaches, 
Apples,  and  Pears  were  also  noteworthy.  Lord  Biddulph 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dawes),  Ledbury,  was  second  with  grand 
Gros  Maroc  Grapes  and  Marguerite  Marillat  Pears.  The  third 
place  was  secured  by  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart,  (gardener.  Mr. 
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W.  H.  Bacon),  Maidstone,  whose  Muscats  were  rather  green,  but 
consisted  of  shapely  bunches.  There  were  six  entries  in  this 
class. 

F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  in  well-finished  samples  of  medium  size. 
Colonel  G.  B.  Archer  Houblon  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Harrison), 
Hallingbury  Place,  was  a  very  good  second.  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  came  in  third. 

F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Mrs.  Pince  Grape,  in 
finely-finished  bunches  of  good  size.  He  was  followed  by  Major 
Hibbert  (gardener,  Mr.  \V.  Gamin),  Rugby,  who  had  larger 
bunches,  but  not  well  coloured. 

G.  €.  Raphael,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  Engle- 
field  Green,  had  very  fine  bunches  of  Alicante,  taking  first 
place  ;  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Lady 
Tate  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howe)  came  in  third. 

The  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  were  in  all  cases 
small,  and  in  some  cases  distinctly  past  their  best.  The  best 
three  bunches  were  shown  by  F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  followed  by 
C.  Bayer,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  and  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Harrington,  in  this 
order. 

The  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  shown  by  F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  were 
notable  for  the  enormous  size  of  their  berries  and  finish,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  any  other  black  Grape.  G.  C. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  was  second  with  fine  bunches  of  Lady  Downes. 

H.  P.  Sturgis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W .  Peters),  Leatherhead, 
came  in  third  with  Gros  Maroc. 

There  were  eight  entries  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
lead  was  taken  by  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  whose  bunches  were  of  good 
average  size,  but  finely  finished.  F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  took 
the  second  place  with  larger  berries,  but  not  quite  finished. 
The  Earl  of  Harrington  came  in  third  with  very  long,  but  not 
well-shouldered,  bunches. 

C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  also  led  the  way  in  the  class  for  any  other 
white  Grape,  showing  Chasselas  Napoleon  in  well-finished  form. 
Joseph  Drakes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Brown),  Market  Rasen, 
came  in  second  with  handsome  bunches  of  Golden  Queen.  John 
Barker,  Esq.,  J.  P.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Beech),  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
was  third  with  the  last  named  variety.  There  were  six  entries 
here. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  30  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  grown 
entirely  in  the  open,  the  Hogg  Medal  and  money  prize  was 
secured  by  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  who  had  grand  Apples 
and  Pears  ;  also  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Medlars, 
Mulberries,  Kent  Cobs,  St.  Joseph  Strawberries,  and  Damsons. 
The  second  award  went  to  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Coleman),  Tonbridge.  His  Apples  and  Pears  were  grand,  but 
otherwise  had  only  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums.  Major 
Powell  Cotton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cornford),  Birchington,  was 
third. 

Nurserymen  and  Market  Gabdeneks. 

In  the  class  for  24  ft.  run  of  6  ft.  tabling  the  first  prize  for 
a  collection  of  fruit  grown  out  of  doors  was  won  by  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone,  who  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  The  fruits  were  built 
up  in  conical  mounds  on  baskets  and  plates.  Very  fine  Apples 
were  Lady  Sudeley,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Waghorn’s 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Duchess  Favourite,  Wealthy,  Vicar  of  Beigli- 
ton,  Newton  Wonder,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Allington  Pippin, 
Bismarck,  Baron  Wolseley,  Farmer’s  Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin, 
Barnack  Beauty,  Smart’s  Prince  Arthur,  Melon  Apple,  Hereford 
Crimson  Queening,  Calville  Rouge  Precoce,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Barchard’s  Seedling,  Bietigheimer,  Mere  de  Menage,  Tyler’s 
Kernel,  Red  Ribbed  Greening,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Baumann’s 
Red  Winter  Reinette,  Okera,  Mrs.  Phillimore,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  and  Ben’s  Red,  all  of  which  were  notable  for  very  high 
colour.  The  green  varieties  were  also  well  represented.  Grand 
Pears  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Uvdale’s  St.  Germain,  Ramilies, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  etc.  They  also  had 
various  other  hardy  fruits.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  also  had  a  splendid  collection,  taking  the  second 
place.  Grandly  coloured  samples  were  Bismarck,  Cellini, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet 
Seedling,  etc. 

Other  exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Messrs.  John  Peed  and 
Son,  Norwood  Road,  West  Norwood,  London  ;  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt  ;  Messrs.  >S.  Spooner  and 
Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middlesex;  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea  (who  had  a  grand  lot)  ;  Messrs.  J .  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex  (whose  fruits 
were  grandly  coloured,  and  the  new  Charles  Ross  of  grand 
flavour)  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Poupart  and  Sons,  market  growers, 
Twickenham.  The  latter  took  the  third  award  with  a  grand 
collection  of  fruit  arranged  in  boxes.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 


Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  also  had  a  fine  exhibit 
in  the  big  class.  The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent, 
had  their  fruits  arranged  in  a  novel  fashion.  There  were  nine 
exhibitors  in  this  class. 

There  was  also  strong  competition  in  the  class  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  on  16  ft.  run  of  6  ft.  tabling.  The  leading  award 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Fairoak  Nurseries,  Bassalleg,  near 
Newport,  Monmouth,  who  had  grand  baskets  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  The  Queen,  Gascoigne's  iScarlet,  Allington  Pippin, 
Tamplin  Local,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  other  Apples. 
Splendid  Pears  were  Marguerite  Marillat,  Veruiam,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Madame  Treyve,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Burre  Hardy, 
Triomplie  de  Vienne,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Leon  de  Clerc  de 
Laval,  etc.  He  also  had  Plums,  Royal  Muscadine  Grapes,  etc. 
Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  a  good  second,  showing 
many  fine  baskets  of  fruit,  including  Miller’s  Seedling,  Wealthy, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  and  others.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford, 
secured  the  third  award  with  a  highly-coloured  and  well-arranged 
collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Others  in  this  class 
who  had  splendid  exhibits  were  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill  ;  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted  ;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colwill,  iSidmouth,  Devon,  whose  fruits  were  highly  coloured  ; 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Lobjoit  and  Son,  Heston  Farm,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex  ;  and  Mr.  AVill  Taylor,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton, 
Middlesex.  The  fruits  shown  were  in  most  cases  splendid 
samples  of  their  kind  as  to  size  and  colour. 

A  class  for  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees  was  set  apart  in  lots 
of  24  ft.  run  of  6  ft.  tabling.  The  first  award,  a  Gold  Medal, 
was  secured  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  who 
had  well-loaded  trees  of  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Calville  Rouge,  Lord  Burghley,  and  other  Apples. 
They  also  had  fine  trees  of  Uvedale  St.  Germain,  Beurre  Fou- 
queray,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Directeur  Hardy,  and  other  Pears  ; 
also  Golden  Eagle,  Lady  Palmerston,  and  other  Peaches  ;  trees 
of  President,  Cox’s  Golden  Drop,  Golden  Transparent,  and  other 
Plums,  as  well  as  Figs.  Their  baskets  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling  Apple 
were  grand,  as  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas  Pears. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  and  gathered  fruits.  Amongst  the 
trees  well  fruited  samples  were  Emperor  Alexander  and 
Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling  Apples ;  Late  Orange  and  other 
Plums  ;  Magnate,  Conference,  Marie  Louise,  and  other  Pears. 
Amongst  gathered  fruits  they  had  grand  samples  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  "Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Washington, 
The  Queen,  and  other  Apples,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
They  had  pot  Vines  well  laden  with  Grapes  and  cut  bunches  of 
Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Grapes.  The  latter 
were  notable  for  the  handsome  size  of  the  berries. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

The  classes  for  collections  of  fruit  brought  some  splendid 
exhibits.  For  24  dishes,  16  cooking  and  eight  dessert,  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  was  secured  by  Mrs.  Alexander  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Crane),  Maidstone.  Magnificent  cooking  Apples  were  Will- 
mington  Fillbasket,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Belle  du  Bois,  The 
Queen,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  etc.  Mabbot’s  Pearmain,  King 
of  Tompkins  County,  Christmas  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Swedish  Reinette,  and  Ribston  Pippin  were  fine  samples  of 
dessert  fruits.  R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Lewis),  Maidstone,  was  an  excellent  second,  with  splendidly 
coloured  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  Wealthy,  Wor¬ 
cester  Pearmain,  etc.  Mrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  an  excellent  third. 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  and  Warner’s 
King  being  grand  samples. 

Lord  Biddulph  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dawes),  Ledbury,  took  the 
lead  for  18  dishes  of  Apples  distinct,  12  cooking  and  six  dessert. 
He  had  grand  samples  of  Peasgool’s  Nonsuch,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
The  Queen,  Bismarck,  Warner’s  King,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Allington  Pippin,  Washington,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet, ^  etc.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  O.  E.  cTAvigdor-Goldsmid,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Earl),  Tonbridge,  who  had  finely-coloured 
samples  of  Bismarck,  La  iy  Sudeley,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling, 
etc.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (gardener,  Mr.  1. 
Challis),  Salisbury,  was  a  good  third.  There  were  eight  entries 
in  this  class.  Hugh  C.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wallace), 
Roehampton,  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  12  dishes  of  Apples, 
showing  fine  samples  of  Mere  de  Menage,  Beauty  of  Kent. 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Alexander,  Ribston  Pippin,  etc.  Lord 
H.  de  Walden  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Vert),  Saffron  Walden,  was  a 
good  second  ;  and  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  1.  W. 
Herbert),  Redhill,  a  good  third. 
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There  were  12  entries  in  the  class  tor  six  dishes  of  cooking 
Apples,  and  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Alexander  with  grand 
samples,  including  those  in  her  previous  exhibit.  The  Might 
Hon.  the  Earl  de  Grey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Smith),  Kingston,  was 
a  good  second. 

The  competition  was  even  greater  in  the  class  for  six  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples,  there  being  18  entries,  and  the  premier 
honour  was  carried  off  for  the  third  time  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Grand  samples  were  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  Swedish  Reinette,  Egre- 
mont  Russet,  Cox’s  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Christmas 
Pearmain.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Airs.  Burns  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder),  North  Mymms  Park,  with  a  hand¬ 
somely  coloured  lot. 

For  18  dishes  of  Pears  the  leading  award  was  secured  by  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  who  had  grand  samples  of  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  Beurre  Baltet  pere,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Souvenir 
du  Congress,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenn6  du  Comice,  Princess, 
Emile  d’Heyst,  Durondeau,  Alarie  Benoist,  Conference  Mar¬ 
guerite  Marillat,  Beurre  Diel,  Directeur  Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Beurre  Hardy,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  The  second  award 
was  secured  by  Major  Powell  Cotton,  with  a  very  even  lot  of 
fruit,  partly  grown  under  glass  and  the  rest  outside. 

The  Rev.  T.  McMurdie  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Basile),  Woburn 
Park,  took  the  lead  for  12  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  including 
grand  samples  of  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Marguerite  Marillat,  etc. . 
Mrs.  Alexander  took  the  second  place  with  a  good  lot,  chiefly 
grown  outside.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  came  in  third  with  very 
good  fruits  indeed. 

Lord  Biddulph  took  the  leading  place  for  nine  dishes  of  Pears, 
his  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Alarie  Louise  being  notable  for  their 
size.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Parr),  Trent  Park, 
Barnet,  was  a  good  second. 

C.  A.  Morris-Field,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Edwards),  Seven- 
oaks,  staged  the  best  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Marguerite 
Marillat  being  grandly  coloured.  The  Duke  of  Portland  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Roberts),  Welbeck,  was  a  good  second. 

Major  Powell  Cotton  had  the  best  three  dishes  of  stewing 
Pears,  showing  Grosse  Calebasse,  Cat-iliac  and  General  Todleben. 
M.  Alichaelis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  J.  D.  Simmons),  Tandridge 
Court,  was  a  grand  second  with  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Catillac, 
and  Grosse  Calebasse.  The  Earl  of  Harrington  had  the  best 
Peaches  in  Exquisite,  Barrington,  and  Golden  Eagle.  C.  R.  W. 
Adeane,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Alderman),  Cambridge,  was  a 
good  second. 

Airs.  Alexander  had  the  best  single  dish  of  Peaches,  followed 
by  J.  J.  Morrish,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  C.  W.  Mills),  Oxshott. 

Lord  Biddulph  had  the  best  dish  of  Nectarines  grown  entirely 
out  of  doors.  R.  B-edingfield,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Sparks), 
Roehampton,  came  in  second. 

Lord  H.  de  Walden  took  the  lead  for  six  dishes  of  Plums  grown 
under  glass,  showing  Decaisne,  Primate,  Late  Orange,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  Transparent  Gage,  and  President.  M.  R.  Smith, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  C.  Blick),  The  War  ren,  Hayes,  Kent,  was 
a  good  second. 

Lord  H.  de  Walden  also  had  the  -best  six  dishes  of  Plums  (four 
cooking  and  two  dessert).  The  Earl  of  Stair  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Smith),  Dalkeith,  took  the  second  place  in  excellent  competi¬ 
tion,  there  being  nine  entries  in  this  class. 

For  three  dishes  of  Gages  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  followed  by  J.  B.  Fort-escue,  Esq.  (gardener.  Air.  C. 
Page),  Maidenhead. 

The  Alarquis  of  Northampton  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle),, 
Castle-Ashby,  had  the  best  dish  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum. 
Lord  H.  de  Walden  was  a  good  second. 

J.  K.  D.  Wingfield-Digby,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Turton),  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  took  the  lead  for  any  other 
dessert  variety  of  Plum,  showing  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  J. 
Liddell,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Lye),  Newbury,  was  second  with 
Jefferson’s. 

F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wannock,  Polegate,  had  the  best  dish 
of  a  cooking  Plum,  showing  White  Magnum  Bonum  in  grand 
form.  Lord  H.  de  Walden  was  second  with  AJonarch. 

G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle'),  Biggleswade, 
had  the  best  three  dishes  of  Damsons,  showing  Bradey’s  King,. 
Farleigh  Prolific  Cluster,  and  Blue  Prolific.  Hugh  C.  Smith’ 
Esa.,  was  second. 

H.  F.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Coles),  Balcombe,  had 
the  best  50  fruits  of  Alorello  Cherries,  and  was  followed  by  J.  B. 
Fortescue,  Esq. 

T.  Clinch,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne,  had  the  best  Bullaces  in 
Shepherd’s  Bullace,  and  was  followed  by  Hugh  C.  Smith,  Esq. 

Exhibits  apart  from  those  exhibited  for  competition  were 
practically  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Alessrs.  Ambrose  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  had,  however,  an  exhibit  of  three  grand 
bunches  of  their  new  Grape  Melton  Constable  Seedling,  weighing 


in  the  aggregate  15  lbs.  The  berries  were  of  great  size,  globular, 
black,  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  skin  is  thin  and 
the  flavour  excellent.  Some  Vines  grown  in  pots  had  their 
berries  well  coloured  three  weeks  ago,  and  in  five  weeks’  time 
they  will  be  perfect. 


HARROW  AND  ROXETH  ALLOTMENT. 

September  27th. 

For  the  past  ten  years  this  society  has  gone  orr  prospering, 
until  it  would  seem,. to  have  reached  its  high-water  mark  in  the 
snow  held  on  the  above  date.  The  entries  were  more  numerous 
than  ever,  and  the  vegetables  showed  general  excellence.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  snow,  as  far  as  comqretitors  were  concerned, 
was  the  root  -crops.  Altogether  there  were  300  exhibits.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  visitors 
that  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  conveniently  see  the  exhibits. 
Space  forbids  a  detailed  report  of  this  local  show,  whose  pro¬ 
gress  we  have  noted  for  many  years  past,  so  that  we  will  -confine 
our  attention  merely  to  the  first-class  exhibits. 

Air.  A.  Smith  took  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  G.  Warren,  Air.  A.  Ranee,  and  Air.  J.  Clatworthy 
in  this  order. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  also  had  the  best  Leeks  in  the  open  class.  Air.  G. 
Mascord  took  the  lead  for  Potatos.  Air.  C.  J-  Smith,  the  worthy 
secretary,  was,  as  usual,  in  excellent  form  for  vegetables,  and 
in  the  open  classes  took  the  leading  prizes  for  Onions  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Other  winners  in  the  open  classes  were 
Messrs.  Jack  Bishop,  W.  Cornell,  Moreby,  G.  Bell,  and  A.  Ranee. 

In  the  section  open  to  Harrow  holders  only  Mr.  J.  Smith 
took  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  as  he  has  done  for 
many  years  qiast.  Air.  A.  Franklin  had  the  best  Carrots,  Beet¬ 
roots,  Potatos,  and  the  best-cropped  allotment.  Mr.  J.  Smith 
had  the  best  Celery.  Other  leading  winners  in  this  section 
were  Alessrs.  S.  King  and  G.  Ball. 

In  the  section  open  to  Roxeth  holders  only  the  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  was  shown  by  Air.  B.  Moreby,  who  also  had 
the  best  Cabbages  Other  vegetables  were  also  well  shown  by 
the  Roxeth  men,  and  leading  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  A. 
Ranee,  J.  Clatworthy,  J.  Alarkham,  and  W.  Stone.  Air.  J. 
Markham  had  the  best-kept  and  cropped  allotment. 

A  number  of  excellent  exhibits  not  for  competition  were  made 
by  various  people.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut-bush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
had  a  fine  group  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener 
to  S.  Gardner,  Esq.,  had  foliage  plants  and  flowers.  Air. 
Norman,  gardener  to  Airs.  Oharles,  staged  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  fine  exhibit  of  fruit  was  shown  by  Mr.  Allaway,  an 
amateur.  Air.  D.  Page,  gardener  to  F.  E.  Marshall,  Esq., 
decked  the  front  of  the  qilatforui,  and  his  exhibit  was  considered 
the  most  noteworthy  in  the  show.  Air.  Hornby,  gardener  to 
S.  W.  Searle,  Esq.,  sent  a  first-class  group.  The  secretary,  Air. 
J .  Smith,  exhibited  Chrysanthemums  and  Tomatos  not  for  com¬ 
petition.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Airs.  E.  Graham,  and 
Air.  Graham  afterwards  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the 
advantages  of  gardening. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  O.  Edward  and  Wood,  both  of  Ealing, 
their  labours  giving  great  satisfaction. 


Cutting  the  King’s  Grapes. — Some  magnificent  Grapes  from 
the  famous  Royal  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge  have  been  cut  and 
forwarded  to  the-  King  at  Balmoral.  The  Vine  has  yielded  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  bunches.  Their  Majesties,  like  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  are  very  fond  of  these  particular  Grapes. 

*  *  •* 

Potato  Trials  at  AIonifieth. — A  visit  of  those  interested  in 
Potatos  was  made  to  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird 
and  Sinclair,  Limited,  20  and  21,  High  Street,  Dundee,  at  the 
end  of  September.  Air.  W.  P.  Laird,  of  the  firm,  met  the  party 
at  AIonifieth  Nursery,  where  the  trials  are  conducted,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  and  object,  as  well  as  the  qoroblems  involved 
in  modern  Potato  culture.  A  considerable  extent  of  land  is 
devoted  to  Potatos,  chiefly  the  newer  varieties,  including 
Eldorado,  Northern  Star,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Sutton’s  Dis¬ 
covery,  The  Factor,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Goodfellow.  Roots 
of  these  when  lifted  showed  heavy  cropping  qualities,  good- 
looking  tubers,  and  free  from  disease.  The  table  quality  of  these 
was  also  explained.  Other  promising  varieties  were  Express  and 
Gold  Coin,  the  latter  lifting  at  the  rate  of  280  tons  to  one  ton 
of  seed.  The  visitors  were  much  struck  by  the  possibilities  of 
up-to-date  propagation  of  the  Potato.  After  the  inspection  the 
party  were  entertained  by  Air.  Laird. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Hawick  Horticultural  Societal — On  the  28th  nit,  at  a  well- 
attended  meeting,  held  in  the  Burgh  Court  Room,  Hawick,  the 
proposals  of  the  Hawick  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Hawick 
Workingmen’s  Allotment  and  Cottage  Garden  Society  for  amal¬ 
gamation  were  definitely  agreed  to,  and  it  was  resolved  to  form 
a  new  society,  to  be  called  the  Hawick  Horticultural  Society, 
open  to  all  districts. 

*  *  * 

A  Great  Potato  Show. — The  exhibition  of  potatos  which  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
October  11th  and  12th',  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Potato 
Society,  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  the  great  shows  of  past  years.  An 
immense  entry  list  has  been  received,  and  it  includes  almost  every 
grower  of  standing  in  the  country.  A  guide  to  the  show  has  been 
issued,  and  may  be  had  free  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Wright,  Postling,  Hythe,  Kent. 

*  *  * 

Ancient  Society  or  York  Florists. — The  twenty-fifth  grand 
floral  and  musical  fete  and  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  above  society  will  to  held  in  the  Exhibition,  York,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16th,  17th,  and  18th  next.  Entries  are  due  on  November 
9th.  The  secretaiy  is  Mr.  George  F.  W.  Oman,  A.S.A.A.,  38, 
Petergate,  York. 

*  *  * 

Readixg  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Monday 
last,  the  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presiding  over  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  nearly  100  members.  The  subject  for  the  evening 
was  “  Dahlias,  and  their  Culture,”  and  the  paper  and  the  discus¬ 
sion!  were  of  a  very  practical  character,  asi  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  of 
Woking,  was  the  gentleman  selected  to  introduce  the  subject. 
Many  questions  were  asked  with  regard  to  culture  and  varieties 
for  various  purposes  ;  the  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the  Cactus 
section.  Those  taking  part  in  the  debate  were  Messrs.  Barnes, 
Neve,  Wilson,  Powell,  Harris,  Judd,  Alexander,  Bassel,  etc.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Shoesmith,  on  the 
motion  of  the  president.  The  exhibits  were  as  follows  :  — Some 
extraordinary  fine  bulbs  of  Ail'sa  Craig  Onion,  averaging  from 
2g  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  14ozs.  each,  staged  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall,  Shiplake 
Court  Gardens  ;  double  and  single  Begonia  blooms  of  large  size 
and  varied  colour,  picked  from  the  open,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg, 
Fernbank  Gardens,  Roptey,  Hants  ;  Dahlias  from  Mr.  Nash, 
Bulmershe  Gardens,  and  Mr.  D arrant,  Preston  Gardens,  Read¬ 
ing  ;  Lord  Suffield  Apples,  from  Mr.  W.  Bishop,  Orwell  House 
Gardens  ;  some  good  spikes  of  Pentstemons.  from  Mr.  Harris, 
Mapledurham  Elouse  Gardens  ;  and  some  splendid  tubers  of  Up- 
to-Date  Potato,  averaging  lg  lbs.  each,  from.  Mr.  T.  Judd,  Patch- 
gate  Gardens,  and  Mr.  F.  Alexander,  St.  Maiy’s  Hill  Gardens. 

Seven  new  members  were  elected. 

*  ■*  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Asscciation. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  above  association  was  held  on  the  4th  inst. ,  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  18,  George  .Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  pre¬ 
sident,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Scarlett,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  “Potato?.”. 
Mr.  Scarlett,  who  is  an  extensive  grower  of  Potatos,  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  a  very  lucid  and  practical  manner.  He  frankly 
admitted  that  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties  at  the  present 
time  size  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than  the  question 
of  quality.  Mr.  Scarlett  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  plants 
grown  from  full-sized  tubers  ripen  earlier  than  those  grown 
from  “  seconds.”  For  garden  crops  Mr.  Scarlett  advises  the 
application  of  kainit  or  wood  ashes  in  preference  to  farmyard 
manure.  He  is  in  favour  of  shallow  planting  so  long  as  the 
tubers  are  not  allowed  to  “  green  ”  by  exposure  to  the  light.  The 
lecturer  favours  increasing  new  varieties  by  natural  culture  in 
preference  to  express  culture,  as  the  latter  generally  means 
ruination  to  the  Potato  ultimately.  Mr.  Scarlett  illustrated 
his  lecture  by  showing  the  produce  of  one  plant  of  “  Money¬ 
maker,”  which  was  as  follows: — Number  of  tubers,  120;  net 
weight,  22  lbs.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  included  :  From  Edin¬ 
burgh  Public  Parks  Department,  four  pots  Kochia  scoparia  ; 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co  ,  Rothesay,  three  vases  white  Masse 
Chrysanthemums  and  three  vases  of  a  new  yellow  seedling 
single  Dahlia  named  Mrs.  William  Hood.  This  variety  is  per¬ 
fect  in  form,  and  said  to  be  very  floriferous.  It  was  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit.  From  Mr.  J.  C.  Young,  Hope 
Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  fol’owing  seedling  early  'Chrysanthe- 
mums:- — Apollo  (chocolate),  Electra.  (bronze),  Zenobia  (bronze), 
Ladv  Mary  Hope  (white),  Adonis  (white  from  Mychett  White’ 
but  hardier  and  better  in  every  wav).  Hector  (light  silverv  pink, 
large  and  feath-ry,  after  the  type  of  the  finest  Japanese  varieties)’ 


Athena  (lilac  tinged  silver).  Lady  Mary  Hope,  Adonis,  and 
Hector  were  each  awarded  First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit, 
from  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  12 
varieties  of  seedling  zonal  Pelargoniums.  From  Mr.  Hay,  The 
Gardens,  Hopetoun  House,  Queensferry,  an  unnamed  seedling 
bedding  Penstemon,  which  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
From  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries,  Edinburgh, 
Potatos  Ambrosa  and  James  Grieve.  Ambrosa  was  awarded  a 
-bust  Class  Certificate1  of  Merit.  From  Mr.  Duncan,  School- 
nouse,  Foggo,  Duns,  26  varieties  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
sweet  Peas,  including  an  unnamed  seedling,  which  was 
aw  arded  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  and  subsequently  named  Arthur 
Duncan.  From  Mr.  Charles  Comfort,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s 
Mains,  Crataegus  Lelandii  and  Antirrhinum  Pink  Empress 

*  *  *  1 

Great  Show  of  Colonial  Frltit  and  of  Preserved  Fruits 
and  Jams.  The  October  Show,  being  confined  to  home-grown 
produce,  doec  not  concern  the  colonies,  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
shows  the  great,  progress  which  has  been,  and  is  still  beino-,  made 
m  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  England.  The1  winter  show  how 
ever,  which  wiU  also  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  So’ciety’s 
Ha.“’  }  mcent  Square,  Westminster,  on  December  13th  and 
14th,  will  be  confined  to  colonial-grown  and  to  preserved  fruits 
Classes  are  arranged  for  all  descriptions  of  colonial  fruits  and  the 
preserved  fruits  include  jams.,  as  well  as  bottled  and  dried  fruits 
separate  classes  being  arranged  for  home',  colonial,  and  foreton 
exhibits,  the  comparative  value,  of  which  will  thus  be  seen  side  by 
side.  I  he  December  show  will  remain  open  on  both  days  until 
10  p.m.,  so  as  to  give  all  classes  of  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  specimens  of  the  varied  products  of  the  British  Empire, 
ihe  agents  general  and  crown  agents  are  most  kindly  rendering 
every  assistance,  and  we  trust,  that  both  growers  and  exporter! 
will  do  then-  best  to  send  in  exhibits  worthy  of  our  colonies  and 
to  show  what  can  be  produced  for  the  home  markets  No.  entrance 
tee  or  charge  for  space  is  made,  and  if  desired  the  produce  may 
be  consigned  direct,  to  the  society,  and  it  will  be  stored  in  the 
cellars  at  Vincent  Square  and  staged  by  the  society  in  good 
time  f oi  the  special  private  Press  view  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
l1  thf  s°CH?ty  cannot  undertake  to  repack  and  return 

such  exhibits  We  further  learn  that  a  second  show  of  colonial 
fruit  will  be  held  in  March  or  April,  1905,  with  a  view  to  showiim 
such  hurts  as  cannot  be  .shown  m  perfection  in  December.  Copie! 
of  the  schedule  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Sq„al“  w“LiLter.  B,)nrt  •»  Vi, Kent, 

*  *  * 

CORBRIDGF.  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
Society.— -The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  ini  the 
Town  Hall  en  tile  27th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  Herdman,  Hindley  House 
Gardens,  presiding.  One  new  member-  was  duly  elected.  "  An  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  paper  was  then'  read  by  Mr  W  C 
Fraser,  gardener  to  James  Hall,  Esq.,  on  the  “Lilium,”  civiii! 
the  proper  compost  for  their  cultivation,  showing  also  how  the! 
might  be  grown  successfully  nearly  all  the  year  round  by  the  re¬ 
tarding  system,  giving  also  a  list,  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
inside  culture.  A  good  discussion  followed,  and,  on  Mr.  Fraser 
replying,  he  was  accorded  a  most  hearty  vote1  of  thanks  for  his 
excellent  paper.  A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  recently 
formed  British  Gardeners  Association,  which,  when  once  estab¬ 
lished,  will  no  doubt  do  a,  great  deal  of  good  for  the  present  day 
0aidener,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  scheme  will  receive  that  sup¬ 
port.  in  the  North  which  it  deserves,  sol  that  a  branch  may  be 
formed  in  their  midst.  The  chairman  then  announced  that  they 
had  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  evening’s  business, 
as  they  v  ould  all  know  that  they  were  about  to  lose  one  of  their 
members,  one  who  had  perhaps'  the  welfare  of  the  society  at  heart 
more  than  any  other  member  thev  had  ever  had,  and'  who  had 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  during  his  sojourn 
amongst  them  He  had  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  Thos.  Thompson,  Hindley  Hall  Gardens,  to  present  Mr. 
Cameron  wall  a  gold  albert,  which  had  been  subscribed  amongst 
the  members.  Mr.  Thompson  said  he  could  only  reoret  that 
they  were  losing  Mr.  Cameron,  who  bad  been  amongst 'them  f  ,r 
ten  years,  and  who  had  endeared  himself  to  all.  He  had  been 
chairman  three  years1,  and  bad  filled  the  position  with  credit 
having  that  touch,  of  humour  which  enabled  him,  when  the  dis¬ 
cussions  had  got  a,  little  heated,  by  his.  fluency  of  speech,  to 
bi  mg  down  tne  temperature.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  askino- 
Mr.  Cameron)  to  accept  that  gold  albert  on  behalf  of  the  mem! 
bers,  and  hoped  that  he  would  long  be  spared  to  wear  it,  Mr  J 
Winder,  Howden  Dene  Gardens,  supported  Mr.  Thompson  Mr 
Cameron,  feelingly  responded.  He  had  always  tried  to,  do,  his 
best,  for  the  society,  and  hoped  that  it  would  still  prosper  without 
hisi  assistance.  He  thanked  them  heartily  for  their  kindness  in 
presenting  him  with  the  albert. 
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Strawberries  in  the  Open. — Fine  ripe  Strawberries  grown  in 
the  open  are  still  being  offered  for  sale  in  small  quantities,  in 
Yarmouth  market. 

■Jf  vr  ■X’ 

Carriage  of  Chrysanthemums. — At  Bristol  County  Court,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  his  Honour  Judge  Austin  heard  a  claim  for  £12  10s. 
brought  by  George  Warren  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff, 
against  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  for  damage  to 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  while  they  were  being  carried  by  rail 
between  Bristol  and  Devizes.  Mr.  Drake  had  taken  his  blooms  as 
personal  luggage.  After  hearing  the  evidence  given  by  both  sides, 
his  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  blooms  were  damaged  between  Bristol  and 

Devizes,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £8. 

*  *  * 

Japanese  Roses. — At  Romford,  on  the  29th  ult.,  a  Leyton 
labourer,  named  George  Mahony,  was  committed  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  swindling  ladies  by  selling  them  ditch  weeds  as  Japanese 
Roses.  Several  ladies  deposed  that  the  prisoner  came  to  them 
while  their  husbands  were  in  the  City,  and  said  lie  had  brought 
the  Japanese  Roses  which  had  been  ordered,  and  that  there  was 
10s.  to1  pay.  However,  the  last  lady  who  was  called  upon  was 
informed  of  the  ruse  by  some  neighbours,  and  detained  the 
prisoner  in  the  scullery  until  the  police  arrived,  'there  were  at 
least  thirty  different  charges  against  the  prisoner. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce. — An  inquest  was  held  by  Dr 

G.  Danford  Thomas  at  Hornsey  Coroner’s  Court  on  the  27th  ult. 
in  relation  to  the  death  of  William  Edward  Boyce,  gardener,  aged 
52.  For  many  years  past  he  had  been  secretary  to  the  Higligate 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Highgate  and  District  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society.  On  the  23rd  ult.  he  was  found  dead  in  an 
empty  house  at  Highgate.  Dr.  W.  L.  Penny,  who  was  summoned, 
found  that  death  was  due  to  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  The  auditor 
of  the  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  accounts  says  that 
there  are  deficiencies  amount  ins  to  something  like  £20. 

*  *  * 

Apple  Canker. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  R..H.S. ,  on  Sept.  20th,  Dr.  Cooke  exhibited  branc.hesl  of 
Apple  tree  suffering  from  canker.  Surrounding  the  cankerous 
spots  were  tufts  of  a  slightly  pinkish  mould,  which  had  been 
identified  as  the  conidia  of  Nectria  ditissima.  Other,  and  older, 
cankers  on  thicker  limbs  showed  no  trace  of  either  the  conidia  or 
the  perfect  Nectria,  and  would  otherwise  have  been  difficult  to 
trace  to  their  true  cause,  especially  now  that  the  Glaeosporium 
is  also  charged  with  producing  canker  on  Apple  branches.  With 
this  evidence  it  would  be  tolerably  clear  that  all  the  cankers  on 
this  tree  were  clue  to  the  Fusarium,  which  forms  the  initial  stage 

or  oonidial  form  of  the  Nectria. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  Cameron,  'Of  Byethorn. — For  many  years  past  the 
gardens  of  Byethorn,  Corbridge-on-Tyne,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 

H.  J.  Edwards,  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence.  '  We  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  the  reducing  of  the 
gardens  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  the  head  gardener,  left  his  post  on 
Friday,  the  30th  ult.  He  has  been  most  successful  in  his  manage¬ 
ment  for  over  ten  years,  and  during  that  period  he  has  carried 
out  extensive  improvements,  and  it  has  always  been  a  noted  fact 
that  for  good  management,  order,  and  cleanliness  Mr.  Cameron 
ha,s  raised  the  name  of  Byethorn  Gardens  to  a  high  standard, 
and  has  gained  many  friends  in  the  Gorbridge  district.  Mr. 
Cameron,  who  has  ripe  and  wide  experience  in  landscape  work 
and  is  a  sound  adviser  in  horticulture,  is  in  the  meantime  to  take 
up  this  work.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Cameron  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  our  pages  of  useful  information  to  the  profession. 
As  his  work  increased  at  Byethorn,  his  time  became  so  fully 
occupied  and  his  attention  so  absorbed  in  the  garden  that  readers 
had  less  benefit  of  his  experience.  Of  his  doings  we  heard,  how¬ 
ever,  from  other  contributors  in  the  district.  The  chief  regret 
is  that  he  is  unable  to  reap  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  garden 
which  has  been  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  excellence  through 
his  endeavours  and  incessant  care.  Like  most  others  of  the  same 
name,  he  hails  from  the  “  Land  o’  Cakes,”  and  his  experience  in 
two  countries  should  insure  him  plenty  of  work  in  his  new  sphere 
of  labour,  in  which  we  w’sh  him  hearty  success. 


Imports  of  Tomatos. — Although  the  “forcing”  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  fruit  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  British  industry, 
the  imports  this  season  have  been  immense.  They  now  amount  to 
1 ,250,000  owt.  a  year,  representing  a  value  of  £1,200,000. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  Apples  for  Belfast. — Three  experimental  ship¬ 
ments  of  Canadian  Apples  are  being  made  direct  to  Belfast  for 
the  purposes  of  developing  the  Canadian  fruit  trade  with  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  as  Belfast  is  recognised  as  the  chief  dis¬ 
tributing  centre  for  the  North,  the  authorities  at  Ottawa  have 
decided  to  make  the  shipments  to  this  town.  If  the  new  venture 
meets  with  success'  the  trade  will  be  developed  accordingly. 

*  *  * 

Danger  of  Mushrooms. — “Mushrooms  are  a  most  dangerous 
article  of  food,”  declared  a  doctor  at  an  inquest,  held  on  the  30th 
ult.,  regarding  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  Walworth  bricklayer’s 
labourer.  Sire  had  died  of  acute  peritonitis,  brought  on  by  Mush¬ 
room-poisoning.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
Mushrooms  had  been  eaten  in  immoderate  quantity,  or  whether 
they  were  really  Toadstools, 

*  *  * 

Fruit  from  Kent. — The:  Kent  hard  fruit  crop  this  year  is  the 

heaviest  known  for  many  years.  Indeed,  some  of  the  principal 
growers  say  that  the  yield  is  the  heaviest  they  ever  remember. 
The  weight  of  fruit  despatched  from  Sittingbourne  has  been 
enormous.  Strawberries  were  a  record  crop,  and  100,323  baskets 
were  despatched  by  passenger  train  alone.  This  represents  a 
weight  of  703  tons  14cwt.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  heavy  con¬ 
signments  of  fruit,  principally  Cherries,  that  had  to  be'  dealt, 
with  simultaneously  and  despatched  from  the  goods  yard. 
Altogether  upwards  of  3,100  tons  of  fruit  have  been  sent  by  rail 
from  Sittingbourne  this  season. 

*  *  * 

Sewage-fed  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Some  months'  ago  we 
heard  much  about  the  evil  effects  of  growing  Watercress  in  beds 
supplied  with  water  from  the  sewage  works.  It  seems,  however, 
that  various  municipal  authorities  grow  Cabbages  and  Straw¬ 
berries  on  land  that  has  been,  fertilised  with  sewage  water.  This 
might  not  be  productive  of  harm  in  the  case  of  Cabbages  if  the 
land  had  been  flooded  with  sejWaga  some  time  previous  to  the 
ploughing  or  digging  of  the  land)  on  which  the.  seedlings  were  to 
be  afterwards  planted.  The  case  is  different  with  Strawberries,  if 
the  plants  are  irrigated  with  sewage,  whether  in  winter  or  sum- 
men’.  A  better  plan  would  be  to.  flood  the  land  with,  sewage  first 
and  them  allow  it  to  get  sufficiently  dry  to  be  ploughed,  trenched, 
or  dug  in  preparation)  for  the  reception!  of  the  young  Strawberry 
plants.  There  could  then,  be  little  fear  of  contamination  from 
the  sewage. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Dihlias  from  Bloxham. 

Some  Cactus1  Dahlias  have  reached  us:  from  Mr.  Ernest 
Townsend,  the  Hollies  Nursery,  Bloxham,  Oxo-n.  That,  named 
Standard  Bearer  is  a  beautiful  form  with  long  pointed  brilliant 
red  florets,  more  or  lessi  reivolute  at.  the  sides,  as  in  the  more 
popular  forms  grown  at.  the  present  day.  Hei  also  sends  for 
our  inspection  some  blooms  of  a  seedling  Dahlia,  raised  by  him 
*  three  years  ago,  and  which  lie  has  now  named  Lady  Davies. 
It  was  a  seedling  from  Cycle,  a  ruby-red  flower,  tipped  with 
lilac.  Some  of  the:  seedlings  give  flowers  of  an  alternate  shade. 
The  blooms  sent  us:  measure  about.  4  in  to  5  in.  in  diameter, 
though  those  that  bloomed  earlier  in.  the  season  were  much 
larger.  All  the  blooms  come  perfectly  double  and  good,  with 
a  long  stem  thrown  well  above  the  foliage.  The:  florets  in  this 
instance  are  long  and  pointed,  but  mostly  quite  flat,  so  that  it 
would  belong  to  a  different  type  from  that  which  is  mot 
popular  at  the:  present  day.  Nevertheless1,  many  private 
growers:  like  these  forms:  for  garden  decoration.  The  colour 
of  it  is  very  pleasing,  being  a  soft,  rosy-purple  shading  to 
white  in.  the  centre.  The  younger  florets  appear  to  be  tinted 
with  heliotrope:.  The  shade  is:  by  no:  means  a  common  one, 
and  though  not, of  the  popular  Cactus  type,  would  no.  doubt  find 
favour  with  some  growers  for  the  purpose  above:  named.  The 
sender  had  it,  in  his  first-prize  stand  of  Cactus  Dahlias:  ex¬ 
hibited  in  August  last,  so  that  in  certain  districts,  at  least, 
it  is  favourably  received  for  exhibition  purposes.  The:  variety, 
we  understand,  will  be  distributed  in  1905. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


How  to  Obtain  the  Edelweiss. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  this  plant  lately  that  some  of 
our  people  would  like  to  see  it,  and  ask  if  I  could  grow  it  "W  oukl 
seeds  or  plants  be  the  best  to  get  in  order  to  establish  the  plants 
successfully  P  (Edelweiss.) 

Many  people,  we  are!  aware.,  collect,  or  endeavour  to  collect, 
the  Edelweiss  in  its  native  habitats  to.  the  risk  of  their  own  necks, 
but  we  do  not  consider  that  the  best,  wa.y  of  getting  plants  for 
establishing  in  gardens.  Mostly  every  good  seedsman  offers  seeds 
of  the  plant  at  relatively  cheap  prices,  so  that  you  cannot  do 
better  than  apply  to  your  seedsman  for  a  packet  of  seeds.  The 
raising  of  it  is  quite  simple  if  you  sow  the  seeds  and  give  them 
the  same  treatment  as.  you  would  Stocks  or  China  Asters  in  a 
o-entle  heat,  and  afterwards  planting  them  out  when  of  some  size 
and  sufficiently  hardened.  The  plants  will  flower  the  second 
season  from  the  time  of  planting,  if  you  select  a  situation  where 
the  roots  will  be  relatively  dry  during  the  winter. 

Lifting  Turnips. 

A  sowing  of  Turnips  occupies  a  piece  of  ground  that  we  desire 
to  trench  along  with  the  remainder  of  the  square.  The  Turnips 
are  still  growing.  Would  they  keep  if  the  tops  were  cut  off  and 
the  bulbs  placed  in  heaps  covered  with  Soil  ?  (A-  J-  W.) 

If  the  Turnips  were  sown  very  late,  they  will  keep  grow¬ 
ing  for  some  time  yet,  and  would  be  likely  to  grow  when  placed 
in  a  heap,  unless  the  tops  were  very  closely  out  off.  A  better 
plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to'  dig  them,  up  with  good  roots,  select 
the  best  of  them,  and  lay  them  in  rows  in  some  other  part  of  the 
garden,  where  they  might  grow  during  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks,  after  which  it  would  be  safe  enough  to1  pit  them. 

Getting  Long  Necks  to  Leeks. 

I  understand  that  the  long-necked  Leeks  to  be  seen  at  flower 
sh  ws  are  drawn  out  by  means  of  paper  collars.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain  the  process.?  (F.  S.) 

The  Leeks  are  sown  under  glass  early  in  the  year  jmd , grown 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  is  dome  with  Onions,  intend  e<jl  to  be 
grown  to  large  size.  Trenches  are  prepared  for  the  Leeks  similar 
to  those  for  Celery.  After-  being  properly  hardened,  they  are 
planted  out  in  those  trenches,  and  watered,  if  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  make  it  necessary.  When  the  Leeks  have 
attained  some  size,  and  the  grower  wishes  them  to  have  long 
necks  for  exhibition,  he  gets  pieces  of  stiff  brown  paper  and  rolls 
this  round  their  necks,  covering  a  portion  of  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  The  Leeks  then  commence  lengthening,  with  the  object 
of  more  fully  or  properly  exposing  their  leaves  to  light.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  a  little  soil  is  placed  round  the  base  of  the 
Leeks,  and  the  paper  collars  are  lifted  a  bit  higher,  so  as  again 
to  cover  the  base  of  the  leaf  blades.  This  process  is  continued 
until  the  Leek®  have  developed  necks  as  long,  as  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  or  suitable  for  exhibition,  purpose®.  After  they 
are  sufficiently  long  they  are  carefully  earthed  up  in;  the  same 
way  as  Celery. 

Mossy  Cushion,  on  Rose. 

A  very  curious  growth  like  a  tuft  of  red  moss  has  appeared  on 
the  stems  of  a  single  Rose  here.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea 
what  it  is,  and  if  harmful  F  (W.  R.) 

The  peculiar  growth  you  mention  is  in  the  nature,  of  a  gall 
produced  by  an  insect.  It  is  popularly  known  as  Robin’s  Pin 
Cushion,  and  is  the'  work  of  an  insect  known  as  Cynips  Rosa©. 
The  insect  pierces  the  soft  bark  of  the  young  wood,  depositing 
eggs  there  and  probably  some  irritating  fluid,  whioh  has  the  effect 
of  causing’  the  plant  to  grow  out  into  the  peculiar  process  just 
described.  If  numerous,  the  Pin  Cushions  would  be  harmful,  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case. 

Fruit  or  Vegetable. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  tell  me  whether  a  Vege¬ 
table  Manow  is  a  fruit  when  ripe  or  a  vegetable,  as  I  have  been 
told  it  must  be  a  vegetable  by  a  well-known  gardener.  (Reader.) 

Speaking  from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  a  vegetable  Marrow 
must  be  a  fruit,  whether  green  or  ripe.  For  .gardening  pur¬ 


poses,  however,  a  Vegetable  Marrow  must  always  be  regarded  as 
a  vegetable.  The  distinction  usually  made  is  that  those  things 
which  must  be  cooked  before  they  are  eaten  are  vegetables, 
while  those  that  may  be  eaten  .in  the  form  of  dessert  are  truly 
fruits.  It  is  merely  a  matter,  however,  for  ordinary  usage, 
because  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  made.  For 
instance,  Tomatos  may  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  Cucumbers  are 
usually,  if  not  always,  eaten  in  the  raw  state  as  a  salad  or  in 
conjunction  with  fish.  In  garden  phraseology,  however,  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  vegetable  because  they 
are  only  eaten  in  the  cooked  state. 

Late  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

We  have  a  collection  of  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
open  intended  for  the  production  of  flowers.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  leave  them  where  they  are  and  put  old  sashes  over  them  when 
the  weather  becomes  bad,  or  would  it  be  safer  to  pot  them  and 
place  them  indoors?  (W.  T.  A.) 

If  the  weather  continues  mild,  you  would  possibly  be  able 
to  get  a  fair  supply  of  flowers  from  the  plants  where  they  are 
growing  if  you  take  the  precaution  to  cover  them  up  at  night,  and 
occasionally  by  day  in  stormy  weather.  There,  is  always  a  risk 
of  bad  weather,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  flowers  you  would 
get  from  late  varieties  would  be  soi  badly  damaged  after  the 
end  of  November  as  to  make  the  trouble  of  protecting  them 
almost  worthless,  unless  the  weather  was  unseasonably  mild 
and  open.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  for  lifting  them  now, 
as  they  would  have  given  better  satisfaction  if  put  into  pots 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  afforded  shade  fora 
few  days  until  the  roots  took  to  the  fresh  soil.  We  think, 
however,  it  would  give  you  greater  satisfaction  to  pot  them  up 
even  nlow  than  to  leave  them  to  chance  in  the  open.  The  flowers 
will  be  in  better  form  under  glass,  and  the  foliage  certainly 
better,  than  they  could  be  in  the  open,  as  the  temperature  fre¬ 
quently  sinks  too  low  to  maintain  the  foliage  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  fresh  condition.  The  houses  in  which  they  are  put 
may  be  kept  closed  for  a  day  or  two  if  the  sun  is  bright  and 
there  is  a  clanger  of  the  foliage  flagging.  After  they  have  taken 
to  the  soil  they  should  receive  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

Spanish  and  Other  Irises. 

A  batch  of  fine  bulbs  of  Spanish  Trises  has  just  been  potted 
ami  plunged1  outside  beneath  cocoanut  fibre.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  get  them  into  flower  just  after  the  new  year  ?  (W.  D.) 

By  dint  of  hard  forcing  you  might  get  a  number  of  the  flowers 
to  open  by  that  time,  but  they  would  be  short-lived,  and  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  They  should  be  brought  on  gently  in  a  low 
temperature  with  plenty  of  ventilation  in  fine  weather.  Under 
this  treatment  they  would  probably  come  into  bloom  some  time 
in  March.  None  of  the  Irises  respond  well  to  hard  forcing;, 
though  they  may  be  brought  into  bloom  earlier  under  glass  than 
out  of  doors,  while  their  beauty  will  largely  depend  upon  light, 
and  air  which  they  receive.  If  you  particularly  want  Irises 
during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year  it  would  be  well  to  try 
some  of  the  early-flowering  species,  which  though  dwarf  have 
fairly  large  flowers.  We  refer  to  such  species  as  Iris  alata, 
I.  histrio,  I.  histrioides,  I.  persica,  I.  orchioides,  and  others  of 
that  class.  Those  we  have  given  will  give  a  succession  of  bloom 
commencing  with  I.  alata  and  I.  historio,  and,  as  they  naturally 
flower  early,  it  is  unnecessary  to  force  them  and  undesirable 
to  do  so. 

Varieties  of  Heather. 

Having  seen  some  beautiful  varieties  of  the  common  Heather 
at  flower  shows,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  best  varieties,  including  the  white  one.  (Erica.) 

The  Purple  Heather  or  Ling  is  best  known  under  the  name  of 
Calluna  vulgaris.  There  are  several  white  varieties,  but  some 
of  them  are  more  effective  than  others,  owing  to  the  racemes  or 
flower  spikes  being  longer.  Two  of  the  bestm  this  respect  are 
C.  v.  Hammondii  and  C.  v.  pilosa,  with  hairy  stems  and  leaves. 
The  flowers  of  both  are  pure  white  and  very  handsome  in  the 
garden  or  the  cut  state.  A  fine  dark  red  variety  is  C.  v. 
Alportii,  and  C.  v.  flore  pleno  has  very  effective  and  durable 
double  pale  purple  flowers.  Some  varieties  are  grown  for  the 
sake  of  the  foliage  and  the  golden  leafed  C.  v.  aurea  is  the  best 
the  leaves  m  the  early  part  of  summer  being  of  a  decided  yellow 
hue.  J 

Apples  and  Pears  from  Seed. 

I  have  some  pips  saved  from  several  of  our  best  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  the  hope  of  getting  som  ethin  a  cr0od. 
Should  these  be  sown  outside  or  under  glass  in  spring  ?  (Pyrtts  ) 

If  you  have  a  large  number  of  seeds  we  think  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  sow  them  in  well-prepared  beds  in  the  open  -in 
spring,  when  the  sod  may  be  put  into  a  good  condition  of  tilth 
for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
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seeds  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  by  putting  them  m  bags 
or  boxes.  They  should  be  stratified  or  put  in  layers  m  sand  m  a 
box  or  some  other  suitable  vessel  where  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  sand  just  moist  until  spring.  Keeping  them  in 
sand  is  merely  intended  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  until 
time  to  sow  them  in  the  open.  If  you  use  white  sand  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  seeds  when  wanted.  If  you  intend 
to  keep  the  different  kinds  separate,  the  box,  if  large,  should  be 
partitioned  off  into  sections  by  means  of  upright  pieces  of  board, 
so  that  the  air  may  be  readily  get.  in  through  the  openings  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  thus  keep  the  seeds  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  No  attempt  should  be  made  at  closing  the  box  m  such 
a  way  as  to  hermetically  seal  it. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Wm.  Y.)  1,  Asplenium  viviparum  ;  2,  Aspleniuim  obtusatum 
lucidum  (often  named  A.  lucldum)  ;  3,  Aster  Linosyris  ;  4,  Gen: 
taurea  montana  rubra  ;  5,  Spiraea  Filipendula  tlore  pleno  ;  6, 
Tanacetum  vulgare  crispum  (a  well-packed  and  fresh  lot). — - 
(J.  M.)  Astrantia  major.—  (J.  Sharp)  The  Ice  Plant-,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  crystallinum. — ( H  ■  M.)  Pellionia  davauana  ;  2, 
Ceropegia  Woodii  ;  3,  Ruellia  Portellae  ;  4,  Sibthorpia  pere- 
grina.—  (A.  M.  H.)  1,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  2,  Aster 
Novi-Belgii  ;  3,  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis  ;  4,  Crocus  speciosus  ; 
5,  Colchicum  autumnale  flore  pleno  ;  6,  Senecio  Doria. — (D.  W. ) 
1,  Abelia  chinensis  ;  2,  Crataegus  coccinea  ;  3,  Arbutus  Unedo  ; 
4,  Berberis  Thunbergii  ;  5,  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  6,  Olearia 
Haastii  ;  7,  Santolina  Chamaecyparissus.: — (Redfern).  1,  Asple¬ 
nium  septentrionale  ;  _2,  Asplenium  fontanum  ;  3,  Polystichum 
angulare  proliferum  ;  4,  Lastrea  Oreopteris  ;  5,  Lastrea 

goldieana.— (T-  Henderson)  1,  Cypripedium  spicerianum  ;  2, 
Cattleya  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae  ;  3,  Cypripedium  oenanthum 
superbum  ;  4,  Cypripedium  barbatum  var.  ;  5,  Laelia  anceps 
alba. — (Ythan  Pearl)  1,  Rose  Root,  Sedum  Rhodiola  ;  2,  Sedum 
Sieboldi  (see  illustration,  p.  760)  ;  3,  Pulmonaria  saccharata  ; 
4,  Rue,  Ruta  graveolens  ;  5,  Helianthemum  vulgare  ;  6,  Bou¬ 
gainvillea  glabra  iSanderae. — (W.  D.)  Eupatorium  ageratoides. 
(Your  other  questions  next  week.) 
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Why  do  the  Public  Buy  Vi-Cocoa? 

Do  you  know  that  your  mental  health  depends  very  much  on 
your  bodily  health,  and,  therefore,  on  your  food?  Thousands  of 
people,  who  first  tried  Yi-Cocoa  as  an  experiment  and  now  use 
it  daily,  have  ascertained  the  fact. 

We.  again  repeat  that  not  only  your  physical  health  and 
strength  depends  on  the  proper  regulation  of  your  diet,  but  also 
your  moral  character  aud  ycur  intellectual  and  commercial  pro¬ 
gress. 

“  Then  I  will  try  Yi-Cocoa,”  you  say — -and  them  forget-  to-  do  so, 
although  we  are  daily  publishing  the  striking  testimony  of  men 
and  women  who  confirm  our  statement  that  Dr.  Tibbies’  Yi- 
Cocoa  is  indeed  the  perfect  Food  Beverage  of  the  People. 

There  is  no>  cheaper  or  better  article  on  the  market.  It  is  sold 
by  all  griocers  and  sto-re®,  in  6d.  packets,  and  9d.  and  Is.  6d. 
tins  ;  or  you  can.  try  it  absolutely  free  by  writing  (a  post-card 
will  do)  to-  Yi-Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.,  for 
a  dainty  sample-  tin. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

W.  H.  Hudson  and  Co.,  34  to  38,  Chiswick  High  Road, 
London,  W. — -Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Lilies,  Davallias, 
Roots,  Asparagus,  and  Palm  Seeds. 

The  Surrey  Seed  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  Surrey. — Choice 
Flowering  Bulbs,  etc. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only> 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  <8100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  Londoo,  S.W 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS’ 

CHOICE  BULBS. 

THE  POPULAR 

XL  ALL  COLLECTION  OF  BULBS. 

1,500  Splendid  Roots,  21/- 

(Carriage  free). 

Those  who  prefer  making  their  own  selection  should 
send  TO-DAY  for 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS’  BEAUTIFULLY 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  post  free. 
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Midland  counties  herald. 
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The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
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Meteorological  Observations  for 
September. 

The  month  of  September  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  whole  as  one  'that  was  very 
suitable  for  holiday-making,  although  the 


fine;  weather  was  occasionally  broken  by 
stormy  weather  extending  over  a  -fairly  wide 
area.  Usually  the  equinox  brings  more 
rough  weather  than  was  experienced 
during  the  past-  month.  At  London,  and 
m;are  particularly  ait  Holland  House,  Ken¬ 
sington,  everything  recorded  would  seem  xo 
indicate  a  very  fine  month  for  out-door  pur¬ 
suits.  The  barometer  was  highest  on  the 
19th,  this  being  registered  as  30.55  in.  It 
was  lowest  on:  the  14-th,  the  register  being 
30.00  in.  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  78  deg.,  which  occurred  on 
the  5th.  The,  lowest  in  the  shade  was  35 
deg.,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  and  27 tlx 
o-f  the  month.  There  was  therefore  a  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  temperature  in  the  shade, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was 
53.9  deg.  The  lowest  reading  on  the  grass 
was  34  deg.,  on  the  26th  and  27th,  the 
thermometer  therefore  being  almost  down 
to  freezing  point  on  the  mornings  of  those 
two  days.  No  frost  was  registered,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  month.  The  greatest 
amount  of  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
0.16  in.  on  the  12th.  The  total  amount,  for 
the  month  was  only  1.09  in,,  thus  bringing 
the  total  since  January  1st  up  to  14.95  in. 
During  the  next  three  months,  therefore', 
fully  9  in.  are  necessary  to  bring  the  rain¬ 
fall  for  London  up  to  the  average.  These 
observations  are  being  taken  regularly  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dixon. 

- O' — 

Liverpool  and  its  Trees. 

At  present  there  is  some  alarm  amongst 
certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  con¬ 
cerning  the  tall  Elm  tree,®  at  the  city  end 
of  the  Aigburth  Road.  Those  passing  out 
into  the  suburbs  by  -this1  road  will  find  many 
beautiful  trees  little,  if  at  ail,  suggestive  of 
a  busy  and  crowded  city  thoroughfare.  The 
complaint  is  that  the  old  Elms  are  to  be  cut 
down  and  the  estate  upon  which  they  are 
growing  laid  out  in,  new  streets  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  houses,  which  some  of  the  local  people 
describe  as  of  the  usual  rabbit-hutch  variety. 
The  plea  is  that,  instead  of  cutting  down 
such  fine  tiee-s  a,  broad  piece  of  frontage 
should  be  secured  up-on  which  the  trees  are, 
growing,  -so  as  to  form  a  wide  boulevard, 
keeping  the  trees  in  their  present  form.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  if  these  Elms  had 
their  roots  'covered  in  by  concrete',  asphalt, 
or  other  forms  of  paving,  they  would  very 
soon  get  into  an.  unhealthy  -state  that  would 
necessitate  their  removal,  becausei  they 
would  become  dangerous  to  those  using  the 
boulevard.  At  present  the  foot-path  by  the 
trees  is  very  narrow  and  the  traffic  annually 
increasing,  so  that  if  the  ground  immediately 
surrounding  this  area  is  laid  -out  in  streets 
and  built  upon,  it  wo-uld  be  -safer  to  plaint 
other  and  more  suitable  trees  that  would 
not  be  dangerous  to  the  people  using  the 
thoroughfare.  We  admit  that  the  trees 


would  have  a  fine  effect,  if  maintained  :u  their 
present  condition,  but  the'  environment  can¬ 
not  be  the  same  if  the  ground  comes  to  be 
built  upon,  so-  that  their  ultimate  removal 
is  merely  a  question  of  time,  whereas  young 
trees  of  a  suitable  kind  if  planted  now-  would 
be  making  growth  in  the  meantime  and 
become  sufficiently  established  to  furnish 
the  necessity  in  the-  way  of  ornament  in  this 
respect.  There  is  also-  the  plea,  that  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  this  road  should  be  pu-t  back  -some 
distance  to  begin  with,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  great  expense  of  doing  it  after  the  place 
has  been  covered  with  valuable  property. 
With  that  view  we  can  well  agree. 

The  Coreless  Apple. 

For  some  time  past  a  story  has  been  going 
the  round  of  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers,  b-oth  in  America,  and  in  this,  country, 
concerning  the  seedless  and  oor el-ess  Apple 
that  has  been  raised  and  about  t-o  bei  put 
into  commerce  in  immense  numbers.  As 
we  stated  when  the  story  was  first;  promul¬ 
gated,  we  could  scarcely  believe  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  existence  of  a,  fruit  desiorib-ed  in 
the  terms  it  was.  They  -say  no  less  than 
that  the  fruits  had  neither  seeds  n-or  core, 
and  could  n'ot  therefore  be  attacked  by  the 
grubs  -o-f  the  Co-dim  moth,  which  feed  up-on 
the  seeds,  neither  could  the  blossoms  be-  de¬ 
stroyed  by  late  spring  frost,  for  there  were 
n-o  flowers  as  in  other  Apples.  Fruits  of 
this  remarkable  vegetable;  growth,  should 
have  been  in  our  markets  long  before  this 
time,  a®  promised,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
nothing  further  can  be  seen  or  heard  of  this 
remarkable  tree  until  a,  further  story  has 
been  fabricated.  It  reminds  u-s  very  much 
of  the  blue  Rose  that  was  stated  -to  bei  ac¬ 
tually  shipped  to-  our  shores  from  America 
about  two  years  ago-.  When  this  remark¬ 
able  new  comer  did  arrive  on  our  shores  it 
turned  out,  to  be  one  -of  the  ordinary  pink 
variety.  The  oorefiis  an-di  seedless  Apple 
bids  fair  to  be  even  more  -shad-owy,  unless 
the  creators  of  it-  hurry  up  with  their  speci¬ 
mens  of  fruits  or  trees. 

Potatos  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Judging  from  the  exhibits  of  Potatos  at 
the  Crystal  Palace -on  the  11th  and  1 2th  inst., 
these  dates:  are  too  early  for  the  proper  ma¬ 
turation;  of  the  tubers  in  all  parts  of  Britain. 
Many  -of  the  varieties  from  Scotland  we-re 
still  so  immature  that  the  skins  were  badly 
peeled  and  broken  in  the  operations  o-f  lift¬ 
ing  and  conveying  to  the  show.  No-  doubt 
this  applies  chiefly  to  late  varieties  and  to 
some  of  th-e  newer  kinds  which  have  been 
placed  under  special  treatment  in  order  to 
get  heavy  crops  and  large  tubers.  Unless 
the  show  is  postponed  till  a,  later  date  next 
year,  the  growers  of  late  varieties,  must  get 
their  tubers  ripe-ned  earlier. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Masdevallias. —  There  are  few  m-ore  interesting  Orchids 
than,  the  different  specie®  which  comprise  the  various  sections 
which  are  included  in  the  genus  Masdevallia.  Most  people 
who  are  acquainted  with  Orchids  are  familiar  with  the  showy 
kinds,  which  comprise  such  species  as  M.  Veitchii,  M.  ignea, 
the  variable  M.  co  cornea  (harryana,),  and  perhaps  a,  few  of  the 
varieties  of  M.  Chimaera,,  but  the  more  interesting,  if  not  so* 
showy,  kinds  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  out, side  botanical 
gardens  and  one  or  two  places  in,  England.  I  regret  to  note 
this  class  of  plant,  even  of  the  larger-flowered  kinds,  are  not 
so  extensively  cultivated  by  amateurs  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  prominent  Orchid  establishments  they  are  not 
cultivated  to  the  extent  their  merits  deserve.  There  is  far  too 
much  consideration  given,  to  cultivating  the  few  specie®  of 
different  genera,  that  are  the  prevailing  fashion  for  the  time 
being,  go  that,  many  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of 
nature  and  many  well-known  Orchids  are  almost  unknown  to 
many  who  consider  themselves  prominent  orchidist®  to-day. 
This  narrowing-down,  process  is  bound  to  produce  such  results, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  more  enthusiastic  and  the  growing  of 
Orchids  for  the  love  of  the  plants  that  is  preventing  many  in¬ 
teresting  species  of  the  various,  genera,  from  becoming  prac- 
tically  extinct  to  cultivation. 

The  present  season  isi  the  most,  suitable  time  to  attend  to 
any  repotting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary  among  the 
large-growing  kinds.  Having  completed  their  growth,  they 
are  emitting  their  new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  recently- 
matured  leaves,  and  by  repotting  at,  this  stage  the  plants 
.  soon  get  their  roots  away  into  the  fresh  compost  and  re¬ 
establish  themselves  without;  any  apparent  ill  effects.  The 
hot  weather  also  being  past,  every  facility  is  afforded  to  retain 
the  desired  moisture  about  them  to  enable  them  to,  keep,  in  a, 
desirable  plump  condition  until  they  become  established  in  the 
new  material,  thus  avoiding  the  constant  spraying  necessary 
to  produce!  like  conditions  under  less  favourable  outside  air. 
The  plotting  compost  should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous 
peat,  leaf-soil  and  sphagnum  mos®,  with  sufficient  rough  sand 
or  broken  crocks  added  to  retain  a  porous  nature  of  the  com¬ 
post  when  potting  has  been,  completed. 

In  dealing  with  large  plant®  that,  have,  become  hollow 
through  loss  of  leave®  in  the  centre,  I  would  advise  that  the 
specimen,  should  be  broken  up,.  Shake  away  all  portions  of 
the  old  compost,  and  cut  away  any  dead  or  decaying  matter 
among  the  root®  or  about,  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Select  a 
pot  of  suitable:  dimension®  to,  contain  the  plant  comfortably. 
Fill  to,  aibcut,  one-half  its  depth  with  drainage,  which  may 
consist  of  bracken  roots  chopped  to  a  suitable  size,  if  they  are- 
at  hand.  After  placing  the  various  parts,  together  in  the 
centre  of  thei  pot,  work  the  compost  carefully  about  the  new 
root®,  and  press  the  whole  moderately  firm  to  about  an  inch 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  cover  with  a  layer  of  living  chopped 
sphagnum.  Water  as  soon:  as  repotting  is  completed  with 
rainrwater,  thoroughly  wetting  the  compost  through ;  place 
in  a  shady  position,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  house 
about  50  to  55  deg. 

Although  the  temperature  for  Masdevallias,  and  cool-growing 
Orchids:  is  frequently  given  as  40  to  45  deg.,  I  find  therei  is 
much  less  prospect,  of  the  disfigurement  of  the,  foliage  by  the 
,  rust  known  as  black  spot  where  the  higher  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature!  can  be  maintained.  The  Chimaera  section,  should  be 
removed  to  slightly  warmer  conditions  for  the  winter  season. 
I  consider  55  deg.  the  minimum  average  temperature  for  this 
class.  The  lovely  winter-flow  e, mg  M.  tovarensis,  now  eim.ib 
Hng  its  flower- scapes;  should  bei  also  transferred  to  a  Warmer 


division.  Care  must  be  observed  to  remove  the  plants  from 
the  house  when  fumigating  with  vapouriser  after  the  blooms 
are  expanded,  or  'their  white  flowers  quickly  change  to,  pink. 
The  M.  Estradae  section  and  the  tufted  species  of  the  M. 
t, ria, l'istella  section,  M.  swartifolia,  M.  schroderianu,  M.  Sc-hlimii, 
M.  melampus,  etc.,  should  be  placed  at,  the  driest  end  of  the 
cool  house;  the  miniature-structured  kinds  do  best  during  the 
winter  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Root-pruning,  etc.  —  I  have  added  the  latter  phrase  because 
young  trees  making  excessive  growth  are  quicker  brought  into 
a  fruitful  state  by  bodily  lifting  and  transplanting,  cutting 
back  and  strong  roots,  using  a  sharp  knife  so  a®  to  make  a 
clean  cut  which  heals  over  much  sooner  than  a  jagged  one. 
October  and  the  first  half  of  November  is  the  best  time  for  the 
two  operations  noted  above ;  that  is,  home  trees,  which  can 
be  transplanted  within  a  few  hours;  those  from,  a  distance, 
such  as  a  nursery,  must  wait  until  the  majority  of  their  leaves 
have  fallen,  as  shrivelling  of  the;  wood  may  ensue  if  long  out 
of  the  ground.  S'tona  fruits  should  be  first  to  receive  atten¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  Peach  and  Nectarines,  by  opening  out  a 
trench  a,  foot  wide,  3  ft.  6  in.  to,  4  ft.  from  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  gradually  working  away  the  soil  with  a  garden  fork 
towards  the  -stem,  preserving  fibrous  roots,  but  cutting  away 
strong  fibreileiss  ones  as  above  mentioned.  Search  well  under 
the  ball  of  roots  for  any  taking  a  downward  course,  which 
should  be  severed  close  up,  and  in  returning  the  soil  add  a 
little  fresh  loam  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and  lime  rubble, 
making  all  quite  firm  and  laying  out  the  root  regularly,  as 
advocated;  in  the  calendar  for  “  Fruit  Under  Glass,”  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24th ;  in,  fact,  full  directions  as  to,  root  pruning  and 
lifting  were  given  there,  and  are  equally  applicable  here. 

Preparations  for  planting  should  be  undertaken  at,  once  by 
trenching  the  ground  2  ft.  deep,  and  adding  wood  ashes,  lime 
rubble,,  or  fibrous  loam,  according  to  the  kind  of  trees  intended 
to,  be  planted,  'bearing  in  mind  that  all  stone  fruits  require 
lime  in,  some  form  or  other  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
said  stone.  Let  a  heap  be  prepared  beforehand,  so  that  all 
is  in  readiness  and  the  pits  got  out,  and  where  old,  unfruitful 
trees  have  to,  be  rooted  out,  and  the  site  must  again  be  planted, 
all  except  the,  top,  spit  should  be  eix changed  for  fresh  soil, 
avoiding  rank  manures  of  any  kind,  as  such  only  encourage 
rank  growth,  and  of  Himes  canker  among  Apples  and  Pears. 
Make  quite  sure  where  new  plantations  are  contemplated  that 
thorough  drainage  is  ensured  before  planting,  as  a  stagnant 
subsoil  also  favours  canker,  often  the  result  of  badly-ripened 
wood.  A  list  of  varieties  of  the,  various,  fruits,  grown  in  the 
open  will  be  given,  in  a  later  issue  as  a  guide  to,  would-be 
planters,  yet  I  would  advise  them  to  visit  neighbouring 
gardens,  and  find  out  for  themselves  which  appear  the  best 
croppers,  as.  locality  has  much  to  do  with  many  varieties,  but 
having  an  eye  to  a  succession  of  the  respective  fruits. 

Medlars. —  We  have  a  better  crop,  than,  we  have  had  for 
several  .season®,  the  Royal  being  especially  fine.  No  precise 
date  can,  be,  given,  when  these  fruits  should  be,  gathered.  They 
ought  to,  hang  as  long  as  possible,  but,  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to,  drop,  gather  the  crop  and  store  on  a  dry  sheet  where  they 
can  be  frequently  examined  and  sent,  to  the  still-room  when 
fairly  soft, ;  it  may  not  be  for  a  month  or  even  six  weeks 
after  gathering.  These  fruits  make  very  excellent  jelly. 

General  Hints. —  As  all  fruits  are  cleared  and  garden  nets 
have  been  required  to  ward  off  the  feathered  tribe,  do  not 
allow  them  to  remain  outside  after  once  they  are  quite  dry, 
but,  do  them  up  and  hang  in  their  proper  quarters,  after 
making  a  note  of  what  is  required  for  another  spring.  Those 
that  were  new  early  in  the  year  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
maker  and  be  fresh,  tanned,  which  will  lengthen  their  duration, 
a  great  deal.  Work  the  flat,  hoes  between,  all  fruit  quarters 
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during  spells  of  dry  weather,  as  seedling  weeds,  natural  to  the 
soil,  make  greater  headway  often  than  plants  set  therein. 
Taken  altogether,  the  past  summer  has  been  favourable  to 
the  gardener  and  fruit  grower,  and  there  should  be  well 
ripened  wood  for  another  year’s  fruit  supply.  Very  little 
artificial  watering  ha.d  to  be  done  in  this  locality,  tliejJ  ourntif ul 
rains  coming  at  opportune  times.  Strawberries  look  well  and 
are  plumping  up  fine  cro  wns',  with  here  and  there  a  stray  string 
or  two,  which  should  be  cut.  away  while  stirring  the  soil  among 
the  plants.  James  Matnb. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Now  that  the  autumn  is  advancing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  all  the  soft-growing  material  which  helped,  to  fill  up 
the  borders  during  summer,  as  this  will  have  passed  out^  of 
flower  and  not  be  of  much  value.  This  will  consist  of  1  ea- 
benas,  Petunias  and  the  like',  which  are  used  for  clothing  the 
front.;  and  any  other  decayed  rubbish  should  also  be  cut  down 
and  burned.  It  is  not  advisable  -to  cut  back  the  stems  of  the 
permanent  herbaceous  plants  until  these  and  the  leaves  are 
quite  yellow.  The  borders  should  be  raked  over  and  all  fallen 
rubbish  removed,  so  that  they  present  a  neat  and  tidy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  rough  wind  which  we  experienced  last  week  will,  in 
all  probability,  have  loosened  some  of  the  supports  of  the  late 
autumn-flowering  subjects,  and  these  should  be  given  attention 
without  delay,  or  serious  damage  may  accrue.  Especially  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  larger  Asters  is  this  the  ease,  hut  if  t  iey 
are  staked  out  and  securely  tied,  as  I  have  advised,  there  is 
little  chance  for  any  harm  to  be  done ;  it  isi  when,  the  whole 
plant  is  bunched  to  one  stick  that  this  danger  occurs.  When  one 
sees  a  well-grown  collection  of  the  best  varieties  at  this  turn 
of  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  so  greatly  aclmnec  , 
for  no  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted  can  compare  with 
these  at  this  time  of  year.  The  older,  upright-growing  varie¬ 
ties  are  not  much  sought  after  now  we  have  such  great  im¬ 
provements,  and  I  shall  hope  to  give  a  selection  of  the  best  and 
most  desirable  kinds  in!  a.  future  number  of  The  Gardening 
World. 

Montbretias. — The  large  majority  of  these,  have  ^  now 
finished  flowering,  and  the  foliage  is  turning  yellow.  Where 
this  is  itliei  case,  they  can  be  caifc  down  to  within  a*  few  inches 
of  the  ground  and  lifted  with  a.  fork  ready  for  placing  in  boxes. 
The  boxes  should  be  well  drained  and  from  4  in.  to  5  in,,  m 
depth  ;  and  a,  light,  sandy  loam  will  be  ai  suitable  compost. 
The  bulbs  and  growths  should  be  separated  and  placed,  not  too 
thickly,  in  'the  box,  covering  Ave-11  with  the  soil,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  place  in  a  cold  frame  or  sheltered  position  where  rain¬ 
water  cannot  reach  them.  They  will  require  very  little  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  winter,  ais  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  growth 
should  be  made  before  planting  time  next  spring.  It  is  often 
thought  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  lift  Montbretias  and  place 
them  in  boxes;  for  the  winter,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  that  by 
far  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  so  doing.  They  are  also 
secure  from  frost,  which  often  does  much  damage,  especially 
with  the  rarer  kinds,  if  left  in  the  ground. 

F or  all  general  purposes'  I  do  n.ot  know  of  a  better  Mont- 
bretia  than  the  old  croeosmiaeflora,  for,  in  addition  to1  having 
a.  good  constitution,  it  is  a  good  colour  and  gives  a.  splendid 
effect  when  bedded. 

Violas. —  The  cuttings  of  these  if  not  already  inserted  should 
be  without  delay  in.  a  cold  frame,  and  to.  induce  them  to'  root 
readily  a  layer  of  fine  soil  should  be  strewn  over  the  surface. 
This  should  consist  of  road  sand  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  leaf- 
soil,  to,  which  Violas  are  particularly  partial. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants. —  These  will  now  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  whoi  have  to  make  a  good  display  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  the  summer-bedding  subjects  will 
have  to  be  lifted  without  delay.  The  ground  should  be.  cleared 
of  all  weeds  and  rubbish  and  forked  over  ;  and  the  Polyanthus, 


Myosotis,  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams1,  etc.,  got  in  without 
delay,  so  that  they  become  well  established  before  any  sharp 
weather  sets  in. 

Digitalis. — In  many  soils;  these  charming  perennials  an¬ 
nually  reproduce  themselves  in  quantity,  but  on  a  heavy  clay 
like  this  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed,  and  where  this  has 
been  done  the  plants  should  now  be  large  enough  for  placing 
where  they  are  to  flower,  and  no  place  suits,  them  better  than 
in  the  woodland  walks.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldemham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Glaucium  flavum  tricolor. —  This  variety  of  the  Horned 
Poppy  is  not  commonly  met  with  in  gardens,  but  has  neverthe¬ 
less  much  to  recommend  it.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced 
in-  a  much-branched  inflorescence,  and  are  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  in  form  resembling  a  Poppy.  The  leaves,  which  are 
chiefly  radical,  are  also  of  considerable  beauty,  having  a 
pleasant  silvery-gray  appearance,  contributing  not  a  little  to 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Cultivation  similar  to 
that  suggested  for  Argemones  a  fortnight  ago  will  be  found 
suitable  for  this  plant. 

Bouvardia  Humboldtii. — In  the  struggle  nowadays  to  have 
flowers  in  variety  over  as  long  a  season  as  possible,  many  plants 
are  brought  into  use  in  the  flower  garden  which  some  years  ago 
were  only  to  he  found  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove.  The  subject 
under  notice  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  warmer 
parts:  of  the  country,  and  will  make  a  nice  show  in  September. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white  and  valuable  in  consequence. 
Plants;  required  to,  flower  at  the;  above,  time  must,  be  started 
early  in  the  year,  and  gradually  hardened  oft’  in  a  cool  frame 
as;  the  season  advances.  Pinching  of  the  young  shoots  may 
be  resorted  to  to  induce  the  formation  of  bushy  plants,  but 
this  operation  must  not  be  unduly  continued,  or  the  flowers 
will  fail  to  appear  early  enough. 

Bulbous  Irises. —  Wherever  quantities  of  flowers  are  re¬ 
quired  in  early  summer,  either  for  cutting  or  for  garden 
decoration,  the  English  and  Spanish  Irises  will  be  found  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  The;  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  have  beds  of  mixed  varieties.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  in  a  heavy,  cold  soil,  as  in,  such  a  medium  the 
bulbs  arei  apt  to  rot  during  winter ;  where  the  soil  is  of  such 
a  nature  the  beds  may  he  raised  somewhat  by  working  in  some 
lighter  material  on  tlie  surface. 

The  Spanish  Irises  (Iris  Xiphium,  syn.-hispaniea)  are  always 
the;  first  to  flower,  and  show  a  wide  range  of  colour,  varying 
from  pure  white  to  blue,  brown,  yellow,  etc.  The  English 
Iris  (I.  xiphioides,  syn.  anglica.)  is  rather  stronger  in  growth 
and  larger  in  flower1  than  the  Spanish  varieties,  whilei  the 
colours  vary  through  white,  lilac,  crimson,  dark  purple,  etc. 

The  present  is  also  a  suitable  tune  for  making  plantings  of 
the;  Flag  Irises,  of  which  there  are  many  handsome  varieties  ; 
these,  however,  are  fairly  well  known,  and  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  Irises  known  as  the  pumila 
section  which  do  not  appear  to'  be  grown  as  much  as  they 
deserve  to  he.  When  in  flower  these  lovely  little,  varieties 
do  not  averagei  more  than.  6  in.  or  so  in  height,  and  form 
charming  additions  to-  the  flower  garden  in  early  summer,  while 
the  positions  which  they  occupy  may  be  furnished  with  annuals 
later  on  without  detriment  to  the  Irises.  Among  other  good 
sorts.  I.  pumila,  I.  p.  caerulea,  I.  Chamaeiris,  I.  C.  olheinsis 
and  I.  C.  olbiensis  alba,  will  be  found  useful.  B.  W  .  J. 


Fruitful  Ty knt . — The  orchards  and  gardens  in  particular  situa¬ 
tions  have  this  year  been  uncommonly  productive.  In  Kent,  one 
gentleman’s  growth  of  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Filberts  is  said  to 
have  brought  him  at  the  common  market  prices  £1,000,  viz.,. 
Apples  ancf  Cherries  £600,  Filberts  £400. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Tree  Planting  at  Minto  House. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  late  Hon.  George  Elliot,  in  his  book,  “  The  Border 
Elliots,”  says :  “  There  is  no  record  of  the  first  planting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Minto  House,  but  there  is  leason  to 
think  that  it  must  have  been,  as  early  as  1717. 

‘'In,  1720  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  between  the  Hill- 
house  and  Mint  O'  House  was  planted  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
or  earlier  the  planting  above  the  bridge  was  made,  and.  in, 
1728  the  trees  were:  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  grazing 
among  them  being  let.  There  is  nothing  to  show  when,  the 
Beeches  in  the  green  walk  were  planted,  but  they  may  be 
taken  to  date  back  to  an,  early  period  of  the  second  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot’s  reign,  who  extended  the  planting  begun,  in  1720. 

“  Im  another  quarter  a  plantation  was  completed  by  1751, 
and  is  now  represented  by  many  fine  trees  on  both  sides  of  the 
west  approach.  Some  of  the  oldest  Larches  about  the  place 
were  planted  in,  the  glen.  I  remember  when  one  of  these 
were  blown  down,  I  counted  its  rings,  and  found  that  it  dated 
hack  to  1745.” 

The  Larches  by  the  lake  side  are.  believed  to  be  of  still 
earlier  date.  In  the:  New  Statistical  Account,  of  the,  parish, 
the  information,  for  which  was  mostly  furnished  by  the  second 
Earl  of  Minto,  it  is  stated  that  these  “  Larches  were  placed 
there  most  probably  in  1736,  being  among  the  first  that,  were 
introduced  into  Scotland. 

“  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  seed  was  sent  in  a  frank  by 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  sown,  in  flower  pots,  and  kept  in  a.  bob 
house,  till,  by  the  advice  of  the  Sardinian  Ambassador,  who 
chanced  to  be  on  a  visit,  the  plants  were  removed  to  their 
present  position,  where:  several  of  them  have  now  attained  a 
height  of  100  ft,” 

The  New  Statistical  Account,  was  published  in,  1845.  I  am 
sorry  I  do:  not  know  what  height  they  have  now  reached. 

The  present  garden — the  third  of  which  we  have  any  record 
- — was  made  about  1770.  The,  church  garden- — the  last  place 
you  visited — was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  second 
Countess  of  Minto.  The  old  church  was  taken,  down,  in  1830 
or  1831,  all  except  part  of  the  vestry  walls  at,  the  west  end 
of  it.  The  “  jougs,”  which  formerly  hung  at  the  side  of  the 
church  door,  were  preserved,  and  were  attached  to  the  re¬ 
maining  bit,  of  wall.  In  1835  the  work  at  the,  church  garden 
was  begun.  Hollies  and  other  shrubs  were  planted  in  the 
churchyard  and  round  about  it.  The  site  of  the  old  church 
itself  was  laid  out  in,  flower-beds,  and  part  of  the  field  beyond 
was  taken  in  to  form  a  flower-garden.  Some  fourteen  years 
ago  the  present,  Earl  and  Countess  planned  the:  enlargements 
I  showed  you — planted  the  Yew  hedges,  etc. 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Minto  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the:  estate.  Lady  Minto  is  a,  most  enthusiastic 
gardener,  and  has  -admirable  taste.  Lord  Minto  is  equally 
interested,  but  confines  his  attention  principally  to  the  woods, 
etc. 

The  terrace  garden  near  the  house  was  begun  seven  years 
ago,  and  has  been  completed  a.s  far  as  building  operations  are 
concerned. 

The  Rocks  or  “  Minto*  Crags  ” — to  give  the  name  by  which 
they  are:  generally  known — form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
valley  of  the  Teviot,  They  rise  to  a  height  of  from  500  ft. 
to  600  ft.  Magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  country  are 
to  be  had  from  them.  They  are  crowned  by  a  strongly-built 
tower  or  peel,  which  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  1545,  and 
restored  by  the  second  Earl  of  Minto*  in  1857. 

The  first  planting  on  the  Rocks  was  made  in  1761,  hut  the 
trees  did  not  grow,  and  in  the  following  year  the  same  ground 


was  replanted  with  Firs  and  Planes  (Sycamore).  Some  of  the 
latter  may  still  be  seen  there. 

Barnhill’s  Bed. — This-  little  platform  on  the  south  face  of 
Minto  Rocks  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  look-out  place,  whence 
the  approach  of  enemies  might  be  observed.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
celebrated  it  in  the  “  Lay  ”  :  — 

“  On  Mimto-orags  the  moonbeams  glint, 

Where  Barnhill  hewed  his  bed  of  flint ; 

Who:  flung  his  outlawed  limbs  to,  rest 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 

Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 

Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 

The  terrors  of  the  robber’s  horn; 

Cliffs  which  for  many  a*  later  year 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear.’ 

There  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Golden,  Queen  Holly 
growing  in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  stem  circumference  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground  is  5  ft,  9  in.  or  10  in.  I  cannot  find  any  record 
when:  it,  was  planted.  H-  G.  M. 


Re  N.  Star  Potatos. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 


Sir, — If,  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  your  paper  to*  give 
the  weight,  of  tubers  from  2  lb.  of  Northern  Star  Potatos 
which  I  made  into  forty  sets  and  planted  on  May  30th  4  ft. 
from  row  to*  row,  and  2  ft,  between  plants.  This,  I  find,  is 
none  too*  much  for  this  special  variety.  My  returns  from  an 
outlay  of  5s.  9d.,  wbicQ  the  2  lb.  cost,  is  343  lb.  Some  of  the 
roots  turned  the  scale  at  12  lb.  each,  but  on  the-  average  the 


tubers:  were  small,  and  I  may  also  state  that-  I  found  one 
diseased  tuber.  I  also  find  that  this  particular  Potato  takes 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  cook,  even  when  put  into*  boiling 
water  and  when,  cooked  is  very  firm  and  a,  flavour  all  of  its 

.T  R  Wit, son. 


Rose  Ben.  Cant. 

To  the:  Editor  of  The  Gardening  V  orld. 

Sir, — We'  have  read  thei  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Douglas  in  your 
issue  of  October  8th,  and  can  only  express  our  regret  that  the 
variety  should  have  been  disappointing  with  him.  It  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  like  many  Hybrid  Perpetuals*,  “  A  Rose  of  seasons  ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  seasons:  do  not  suit  it-  alike,  and  last  summer 
was:  undoubtedly  too  dry.  With  a  new  variety,  one  naturally 
takes  more  interest  in  watching  the*  blooms  develop-  than  with 
old,  well-known,  kinds ;  hut,  should  the  first  blooms  not  come 
“  kindly,”  it  does:  not  do,  to  form  hasty  conclusions. 

We  have  had  some  magnificent  blooms:  of  it,  and  on,  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  past  summer  have  secured  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in.  the  show 
with  Ben  Cant,  That  all  the  blooms  have  not  come  a  good 
shape  we  admit;  but  if  its  parentage  be  considered  for  a 
moment,  we  shall  at  once  recollect  the  great  absence  of  good 
blooms:  during  the  past  summer  of  Victor  Hugo*.  Person¬ 
ally,  we  saw  very  few  representative  blooms  of  that*  fine 
variety,  and  at  many  good  shows  it,  was-  conspicuous  only  by 
it*s:  absence.  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  the  seed  parent 
of  Ben  Cant,  has  not  by  any  means  been  up-  to  the  mark 
during  the  past  year  ;  but  we*  know  these  two  to*  be  good  Roses, 
and  so'  forgive  them  disappointing  us  occasionally,  but-  a  new 
variety  does  not  get-  off  so  lightly. 

Ben  Cant  should  be  grown,  on  good,  strong,  rich  soil,  and 
be  liberally  treated  when  once  established.  Pruning  should 
not  be  done  too-  early.  April  is  almost  -soon*  enough,  as  the 
spring  frosts:  (which  we  invariably  get)  are  so  likely  t-o*.  stop 
growth  for  a  time,  just-  as  it  is  beginning,  and  thus  spoil  the 
form  of  the  flower. 
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When  the  flower-buds  are  well  formed,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  thinned,  leaving  the  centre  bud,  and  two,  alt  most,  of 
the  side  ones  well  below  the  centre  bud.  Occasionally,  the 
centre  hud  may  be  slightly  malformed,  im  which  case  cut  it 
out,  and  leave  thei  two  side  ones. 

Why  it  was  the  blooms  grown  by  Mr.  Douglas  should  have 
stopped  growing  when  only  half  formed  we  are  at  a.  loss  to' 
know,  as  it.  is  generally  an  easy  opener ;  it  looks  rather  as 
though  the  “dodges  and  feeding”  were  probably  overdone. 
We  o-ather  from  Mr.  Douglas’  letter  the  plants  were  maidens. 
Now,  maiden  Roses  like  a  little  help1,  but  their  roots,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  young  and  somewhat  soft  ;  so  that  an,  ovei- 
dose  of  manure  at  all  on  ithe  strong  side  would  -hurt  them, 
check  root  action,  and  undoubtedly  spoil  all  prospective 
blooms. 

When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  years  old,  high  feeding- 
may  be  practised  with  success. 

We  tender  our  apologies  to1  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  Mi. 
Douglas  for  such  a  lengthy  letter,  hut  the  above  remarks 
apply  equally  well  to  many  good  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
similar  in  habit  to  Ben  Cant,  and  therefore,  we  trust,  may 
prove  useful  to,  your  numerous  reader  s. 

Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

The,  Old  'Bose  Gardens,  Colchester. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  wei  bad  a  run  thiougli  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  easily 
reached  from  the  city  by  tramcar.  This  being  essentially  a 
Rose  nursery,  we  had  not  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Roses  in  perfection,  but,  nevertheless,  with  the  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  frequent  heavy  rains  that  prevail  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  with  the  advent  of  autumn,  wei  were  pleased,  to  And  so 
many  Rose®  yet  blooming  profusely,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  at  that,  period  of  the  year.  .  We  may 
say,  however,  at  the  commencement  that  neither  rain  nor  low 
temperature  prevented  the  arrival  of  Ro.ses  in  London,  at  the 
autumn,  Rose  show  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Rose  Society.  Mr.  Dickson  won 
first  prize  and  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rosie  in.  the  show  with  hist  new  variety  Hugh  Dickson,  an 
account  of  which  we  give  in,  another  column  in  connection  with 
our  coloured  plate  this  week. 

He:  also,  secured  the  first  prize  and  Gold  Medal  for  thirty- 
six  distinct  varieties  of  Rosiest  and  other  awards  in  connection 
with  varieties  which  we  shall  mention  in  connection  with,  the 
same.  We  mention  these  facts  to  show  that,  even  with  the 
well-known  moist  climate  of  Ireland,  it  is  possible  to  get  beau¬ 
tiful  Rosies:  in  first-class  condition,  even  in  September.  Stormy 
weather  had  preceded  our  arrival  in  Ireland,  SO'  that,  all  things 
taken  together,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Roses 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions.  We  also  made  a,n 
inspection,  of  various  other  cultures,  as  the  establishment,  may 
be  considered  a  general  one,  though  the  Roses  here,  within 
recent,  years,  have  attained  considerable  notoriety  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  showsi  in  Britain.  Some  of  the  land  pressed  into  service 
for  the  culture  of  Roses  is  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
nursery  itself  so  that  the  Roses  have  the  benefit  of  the  new 
soil,  which  isi  mostly  rich  and  good  in  most,  places  around 
Belfast,  where  it  is:  not  actually  too  near  the-  level  of  the  rivers 
and  streams',  and  therefore:  wet. 

The  now  area  planted  with  Roses  is  within  easy  distance  of 
thei  nursery,  and  we  enjoyed  our  ramble  through  the  Roses 
both  old  and  new  in  company  with.  Mr.  Dickson.  The:  first 
Rose  we  noted  was  Oskar  Cordel.  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  of 
vigorous  growth  and  very  floriferous.  The  large  and  very 


double  fiowers  are  of  a,  lively  rich  carmine  and  sweetly 
scented.  ■  It  is  very  constant  under  the  varying  conditions 
inseparable  from  outdoor  culture,  and  though,  little  known, 
is.  well  worthy  of  being  added  to  any  collection.  The  well- 
known  Ulrich  Brunner,  with  itsi  massive  flowers,  wasi  still 
flowering  splendidly,  and  the  blooms,  were  excellent.  The  new 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  was  still  flower¬ 
ing  with  great  beauty,  and  the  plants  throughout  the  plantar 
tion  were  excellent.  It,  showsi  the  general  confidence  in  this 
Rose  when  wei  state:  that  10,000  have  been,  budded  this  year. 

Another  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  that  has  enjoyed  an  im¬ 
mense  run  of  popularity  during  thei  last  ten,  years  is,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman,  Crawford,  which  was  accorded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
N.R.S.  when  it  first  made  its  debut.  Both  this  and  Mrs.  .T. 
Laing  were:  flowering  splendidly,  but,  the  latter  is  considered 
the  best  all-round  Rose,  in  cultivation.  The,  plants  coming 
under  our  notice  showed  great  vigour  of  growth. 

At  this  point  we  came  upon  four  new  varieties  of  Roses 
raised  by  the  [firm.  Mr's.  A.  M.  Kirker  is  a  seedling  from 
Caroline  Test, out,  and  therefore  a.  Hybrid  Tea.  The  buds:  are 
long,  conical,  and  expand  into,  very  large  and  fully  double 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink.  The  broad  petals  are  of  good 
substance,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  prove  as 
free-blooming  a  Rose  as,  its  parent. 

For  some  years  past  the  complaint  has  been  that  red  Rosies 
were  a  scarce  commodity  in  the-  Hybrid  Tea,  section,.  That  can, 
no  longer  be  said,  for  there  are,  several  Irish  Roses  of  great 
beauty  belonging  to,  the  classi.  One  of  them  raised  here  is 
,T.  B.  Clark,  a  dark  maroon-red,  with  broad  petals  that  are 
strongly  marked  with  veins:  on  the  lower  half.  It  is  of  long, 
conical  shape  in,  the  bud  state,  and  is  much  darker  in  June 
than,  in,  September.  It,  is  a,  strong  grower,  and  the:  young 
foliage  is  tinted  with  red.  It  was  accorded  a  Card  of  Com¬ 
mendation  by  the  National  Rose  Society  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  but  at  the  autumn,  show  it  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
for  a,  new  seedling.  Altogether,  this  is  regarded  as  the  coming 
Rose  for  the  Hybrid  Tea,  section. 

The  above  beautiful  variety  must  not  bei  confused  with  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Clark,  which,  'belongs  to,  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section, 
and  also,  a  new  Rose  about  to,  be  put  into  commerce  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson.  It  is  a  seedling  with  rich  rose'  flowers:,  tinted 
with  carmine:,  and  is  very  floriferous,  as  we  can  testify  for  its 
behaviour  ini  September.  Another  new  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rose  is,  Bob,  Davison,  with  rich  velvety-crimson,  flowers,  of  beau¬ 
tiful  form.  This  also,  flowers  with  great  freedom,  and  the 
blooms,  are  of  good  size ;  the  plant  itself  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

Several  of  the  older  and  better-known  Roses  are:  admirably 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  well  as  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion,  amongst  which  we1  noted  Rev.  Allan  Cheales,  with  lake- 
coloured  flowers  of  large  size,  shaded  with  a  silvery  hue  on  the 
reflex.  Marie  Baumann  and  Alfred  Colomb  were  also  flowering 
freely,  and  both  of  them,  we  were  assured,  had  been  uncom¬ 
monly  good  all  the  season.  The  velvety  maroon-crimson, 
Victor  Hugo  has  lovely  conical  blooms,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  various  purposes.  It  flowers 
more  freely  than,  Horace  Verne, t.  Captain  Hayward,  originally 
sent,  out  in,  1893,  has  proved  very  popular  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  on  account  of  its  massive  scarlet-crimson  flowers  and 
very  broad  petals.  It  was  flowering  splendidly  on.  the  occasion 
of  our  visit.  Caroline  Teistout  commenced  flowering  in  J une, 
and  was  still  profusely  laden,  with  bloom.  Apotheker  George 
Hofer  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  with  brilliant,  red  flowers,  possibly  more: 
correctly  described  as  a,  rich  dark  rose  in  autumn,  at,  least, 
as:  we  understand  colours.  It  wa,si  also  very  floriferous  and  the 
plant  of  strong  growth. 

Of  the:  beauty  and  utility  of  Bessie  Brown  for  exhibition 
purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to,  speak,  as,  everyone  is,  now  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  it  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  the,  leading  exhibitions  during  the  past,  few  years.  Though 
described  as  a  strong  grower,  the  plants  we  noted  were  of  dwarf 
habit.  The  huge  globular  flowers  of  the  Hybrid  Tea,  Danmark 
are  of  beautiful  silvery-pink,  reminding  one  very  much  of  La 
France,  but  the  petals  are  of  greater  substance,  and  the  plant 
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of  stronger  growth.  The  flowers  of  Horace  Vernet  were  of  a 
rich  velvety  m ar  o  o  n-  or  i  m  son .  Marquise  Litta  is  a  most  Son¬ 
iferous  dwarf  and  early  Hybrid  Tea,  that  is  finding  favour  in 
many  quarters,  as  it  serves  to  extend  the  season  of  Roses  by 
commencing  early.  The  beautiful  form  of  Killarney  is  now 
getting  familiar  with  cultivators.,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
soft  blush-pink  with  paler  outer  petals.  It  also  blooms  very 
freely.  Countess  of  Caledon  has  also  been  feeling  its  way 
into,  the  favour  of  cultivators  on  account  of  its  large  and  beau¬ 
tifully  shaped,  rich,  rosy-pink  flowers,  which  are  always  very 
uniform  in  hue.  The  plant  is  vigorous,  and  flowers  very  freely. 

The  above  Roses  represent  only  a  tithe  of  those  which  we 
noted  in,  bloom,  and  give  little  idea,  of  the  extent  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  which,  as  a,  matter  of  course,  is  veiy  full  and  contain, s 
all  the  best  of  the  older  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  while 
the  firm  continues  its  endeavour  to  add  new  varieties  of  merit 
whether  of  their  own  or  other  people’s  raising. 

The  variety  of  Laurel  Cherry  that  has  been  coming  to  the 
front  for  some  years  past  is  Prunus  Laurooerasus  rcdtundifolia, 
which  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  always  better  covered  with  leaves 
than  any  other  variety.  The  leaves  are  relatively  short, 
broad,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  Thousands,  of  one-year- 
old  cuttings  had  made  excellent  growth,  showing  what  the 
variety  can,  do  in  a  single  season1.  Cupressus  maerooarpa,,  in 
the  case  of  plants  only  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  made  9  in.  to>  18  in. 
of  growth  this  year.  Ornamental  trees1  are  grown  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity,  and  amongst  'them  we  noted  Roibinia  Pseuda- 
ca.cia,  semperfloreesi,  notable  for  the  frequency  with  which  it 
flowers  on  the  young  wood  of  the  season.  Here,  also,,  we  noted 
the  beautiful  pink  variety,  R.  P.  decaisneana,,  and  R.  P.  beis- 
soniana,  so  often  used  as  a  street. tree.  The  double  crimson, 
and  pink  Thorns  are  also.  grown,  in  the  form  of  standard  trees. 
The  Scarlet  Oak  of  America  alsoi  formed  fine  trees,  ,  and  takes 
on  splendid  colour  in  late  autumn.  The  Strawberry  Tree 
(Arbutus  unedo)  does  well  in  Ireland,  as  anight,  be  expected, 
seeing  that  it  grows  truly  wild  about  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
seeking  not  the  abodes  of  man  or  his  care  in  cultivating  it.  A 
fine  hatch  of  Pittosporuui  mayi  was  notable1  for  the  wavy 
character  of  its  leaves,  netted  with  silvery  veins. 

Fruit  trees  are  also1  grown  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
though  we  gave  them  no  particular  notice,  we,  nevertheless, 
noted  a  fine  field  of  maiden  Apple  trees  of  very  vigorous  growth 
and  also  a  plantation  of  two-year-old  Apple  trees. 

Pear  trees  of  the  same  age  had  made  growths  .4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  and,  like  the  Apples,  were  in  a  clean  and  vigorous  con¬ 
dition.  Near  by  the  Pears  we  came  upon  a  plantation  of 
the  little  known  Tea  Rose,  named  Mme.  Wagr'am  Comtes®©  de 
Turenne1,  with  satiny  rose  flowers,  shaded  with  flesh  pink,  it 
is  a  Rose  of  good  promise; 

In  another'  part,  of  thei  nursery  we  came  upon  fine  trees  of 
the  purple  Sycamore,  Acer1  Pseudoplatanus1  atropurpureia,  and 
A.  platanioide®  Sehwedleri,  the  former  having  the  under-surface 
of  the  leaves  purple -and  the  latter  purple  throughout,  espe¬ 
cially  while  still  young  and  fresh.  Spiraeas  and  Lilacs  were 
also  grown  in  quantity. 

Wei  had  no  time  to-  inspect  the,  herbaceous  borders  in  detail, 
but,  we  noted  fine  plantations  of  Montbretias,  flowering  splen¬ 
didly  ;  also  a  collection  of  Pyr ©thrums,  including  all  the  best 
sorts  ;  also  Hemeroeallis  and  Sunflower's  in  a,  number  of  specie® 
and  varieties1,  including  the  excellent  Miss  Mellish,  which  here 
grows  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  more. 

Chrysanthemums;  arei  chiefly  grown  for  the1  sake  of  cut 
flowers.  Dahlias  havei  long  been,  a  feature  of  the  nursery, 
and  here  we  found  a  collection  of  Cactus  varieties  quite  up-to- 
date  in  every  way.  We  need  only  mention  such  as  Radiance, 
with  large  scarlet  flowers ;  Minnie  West,  canary -y  ellow ;  Star¬ 
fish,  scarlet,  and  of  great  depth  ;  Mrs.  de  Luca,  a  large  yellow 
flower;  Ringdove,  white  tinted,  with  orange  later  on,  but,  of 
a,  shade,  of  purple  while  still  in  bud  ;  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ctowe, 
which  is  considered  the  best  yellow  for  cultivation  here.  J. 
Weiir  Fife  is,  purple,  tinted  with  violet,  and  J.  H.  Jackson  vel¬ 
vety  maraonrcrimson,  both  with  large  and  handsome  dowers. 
A  new  variety  is.  Up-to-Date,  having  very  large  flowers  of  a 


deep  salmon-pink  and  long,  pointed  florets.  Clarence  Webb 
is  also  a  new  variety,  with  salmon-pink  flowers  and  a  yellow 
base.  J.  J.  Robinson  is  another  new  variety,  with  soft  yellow 
flowers.  Ianthe  is  a,  large,  bronzy-salmon  flower,  while  Prince 
of  Orange  is  dark  buff-yellow,  and  Gladiator  a  rich  salmon- 
rose.  The  above  were  a  few  of  the  best,  Cactus  types  we  noted 
in  the  large  collection.  Alpha  might  be  described  as  a  fancy 
Cactus,  being  striped  with  purple  on  a  white  ground. 

Glasshouses. 

Every  nursery  devoted  to  any  considerable,  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  requires  glasshouses  for  the  propagation  and  growth  of 
different  subjects.  As  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  may 
state  that  we  entered  the  house  devoted  to  climbing  Roses  in 
pots.  Dorothy  Perkins  had  made  stems  14  ft.  long  ;  Mareohal 
Niel  and  Duchess  of  Abercom,  a  seedling  from  the  previous 
one,  had  also  made1  excellent  growth.  It  may  be  described  as 
a,  yellow  Rose  with  a  picotee  edge  of  saffron-pink.  The  leaves 
are  also  stronger  than  those  of  Mareclral  Niel.  Another  house 
was  devoted  to.  zonal,  ivy-leaved  and  sweet-scented  Pelar¬ 
goniums;  of  which  we  might  mention  P.  Radula  as  an  instance 
of  the  last  named,  grown  for  the  sake  of  its.  foliage  only.  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Lari  tan  as  and  Marguerites  also  constituted  features  in 
this  house. 

Another  structure  was  devoted  to  single  and  double  tuberous 
Begonias,  largely  utilised  for  bedding  purposes,  as  they  bloom 
freely  in  Ireland.  Amongst  Dracaenas  were  D.  Doucetti  and 
D.  australis  variegata,  both  variegated  varieties,  and  suitable 
for  decorative  purposes.  I  large  number  of  ornamental  Vines 
are  grown  in  this  house,  including  Vitas  Thunbergii,  with  large 
red  bronzy  leaves  in  the  autumn  ;  the  now  well-known  V.  Ooig- 
nettiae  and  V.  vinifera,  atropurpurea,  with  smaller  purple 
leaves  than  the  former,  which  colours.,  well  up  in  autumn.  V. 
heterophylla,  also  assumes  rich  tints  in  autumn. 

Gloriosa  superba  made  a,  fine  feature  on  the  roof  of  a  stove. 
Other  useful  plants  here  were  Reidia,  glauoeiscens,  Aealypha 
hispida  and  other  species;  also1  Caraguata  Zahni,  Pancratium 
fragrans,  and  a  collection  of  Caladiums.  Amongst  the  Ferns 
we  noted  .several  .species  of  Adianifcum,  Gymnograurme  cal-o- 
meLan.o®  and  G.  c.  clnysophylla,  and  others  of  that  class.  A 
fine  piece  of  Davillia  Tyermanni  was  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  Palm  house  contained  a,  collection  chiefly  of  the  useful 
Specie® .  employed  for  decoration,  such  as  Kentias,  Arecas, 
Phoenix,  Cocos  weddeliana,  C.  flexuosa.,  and  other's,  there  being 
large  plants  of  the.  two1  last,  named,  and  all  in,  clean,  healthy 
condition.  Eucharis  were,  flowering  in  pots.  Davillia,  Bullata 
Maries:’ i  was  grown  in,  the  form  of  Fern  balls1  suspended  from 
tire  roof; 

Another  warm  house  contained  Asparagus  myriocladus,  Colo- 
on, sia  purpurea,,  the.  rare  Begonia,  gogoensi®,  with  shield-shaped 
leaves  and  several  species  of  Ficus,  including  excellently  varie¬ 
gated  plants  of  F.  Pareelli  and  F.  elastioa  variegata.  No 
speciality  is  made  of  Orchids  in,  this  establishment ;  never¬ 
theless1,  we  noted  a  fine  batch  of  Calanthe  Veitchii,  complet¬ 
ing  it®  growth,  while  Miltonia.  Clowesii  was  flowering.  Close 
by,  in  another  house.,  were  large  plants  of  Dracaena,  indivisa. 
le.ntigino.sa  of  various  heights,  the  finest  specimen  being  9  ft. 
high.  A  bath  of  seedlings  of  D.  indivisa. showed  considerable 
variation.  Other  useful  plant®,  were  Ahutilon  Sawitzi  and 
Asparagus  S]  .rengorii. 

In  another1  part  of  the  nursery  we  came  upon,  a,  house  full 
of  the  leading  or  standard  varieties  of  Grape  Vines  being  grown 
in  pots.  Another  house  was  devoted  to.  new  Roses,  of  which 
the  best  of  the  Continental  varieties  are  obtained  and  put  on 
trial.  A  house,  was  also  devoted  to.  the  crossing  and  raising  of 
new  varieties,  and  there  are  large  numbers  in  the.  early  stages, 
"whilei  the.  recently-crossed  Roses  carried  seed-pods  of  largo 
size.  Elsewhere  we  noted  a  collection  of  green  and  variegated 
Ivies  in  pots.  A  fine  hatch  of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  budded  in 
July  was  already  fit  for  sale.  A  collection  of  Bouvardias  is 
also  grown  here.  Notwithstanding  the.  numerous  houses  in 
the  establishment  for  various  purposes,  a  new  span-roofed 
house  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Rose  house. 
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The  Tweed  Vineyards,  Clovenfords. 

About  the  middle  of  September  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  conducted  through  the  famous  vineries  of  Messrs..  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels', 
N.B.,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  asi  the  pioneer  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  cultivation  of  Grapes  for  market.  In  proof  of 
our  contention,  it  may  bo  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  late  Mr.  William  Thomson,  on  leaving  Dalkeith  Palaeei 
Gardens1,  commenced  building  somei  large  vineries  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Grapes  in,  1869.  Noi  doubt  in  those  days  it  would 
have  been,  considered  a  great  and  risky  undertaking  by  any¬ 
one  less  confident  of  his,  ability  than  Mr.  Thomson. 

The  situation,  which  he  selected  for  the  building  of  vineries 
was  in  itself  remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  to  a  southern 
grower,  wei  imagine,  would  be  deemed  the  last  place  to  select 
for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  Grapes  for  market.  We 
give  an  illustration  of  an  outside  view  of  the  main  ranges  of 
vineries',  which  does  not  include  the  big  vineries  first  con- 


years  ago.  This  house  is  300  ft.  long,  and  the  huge  bunches 
of  berries  were  just  commencing  to  colour  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit.  These,  we  were  informed,  would  be  ripe  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  house  contained  an  immense  crop,  and  some  of  the 
Vines  we  noted  had  asi  many  as  seven,  rods.  When  any  par¬ 
ticular  rod  ceases  to  give  satisfaction,  another  young  one  which 
has  been  trained  up  in  the  meantime  from  the  base  is  ready 
t'O  take  its  place.  The  house  was  originally  planted  with  Lady 
Downes,  and  Gros  Colman,  has  since  been  grafted  upon  it.  We 
may  here  state  that  Gros  Colman  has  for  some  years  been  the 
popular  market  variety  at  the  Tweed  Vineyards.  The  bunches 
average  1 1  lb.  to  2  lb.,  which  is  a  very  convenient  size  for 
market  purposes,  and  there  were  sixteen»bunehe®  to  the  rod. 

While  commenting  upon  this  old  house,  we  may  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  method  of  treatment  by  which  the  old 
Vines  have  been  kept  in  such  vigorous  condition,  for  thirty-four 
years.  Before  commencing  to  start  the  Vines  the  workmen 
are  set  to  take  out  6  in.  of  soil  and  put  in  fresh  compost,  to 


View  of  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 


structed,  as  they  stand  above  the  high  road  a  little  way.  This 
view  of  the.  situation  will  show  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which,  when  covered  with  snow,  must  offer  a,  forbid- 
dino-  aspect  to  those  who  have  never  lived  in  billy  situationsi 
and  been  accustomed  to  all  the  rigours  of  a.  Scotch  winter. 
As  will  be  seen,  several  hills  and  ridges  come  into  view,  in¬ 
cluding  the  round-topped  hill  or  crags  in  the  middle  of  the 

picture.  ,  ,  .  . 

This  situation  is  also,  Clovenfords,  and  must  have  taken  its 
name  from  the'  nature  of  the  dividing  valleys  abutting  upon 
the  classic  Tweed  at.  this  spot.  When  covered  with  snow  in. 
winter  and  the  snow  is  dry,  the  least  breeze;  of  wind  serves  to 
drive  it.  down  the  smooth  hill  sides  until  all  the  hollows  m  the 
more  sheltered  situations  are  filled  up.  Only  in.  very  severe 
winters,  however  are  the  inhabitants'  of  this  romantic  spot  put 
to  any  inconvenience.  Some  of  the  houses  forming  the  little 
village  can  just  be  seen  over  the  top.  of  the  vineries.  The  trees 
behind  these  again  hide  the  road,  which  descends  until  the 

Tweed  is  crossed  by  the  bridge.  , 

We  first  entered  the  big  vinery  which  was  built  m  18b. ),  and 
where  the  young  Vines'  commenced  bearing  just  thirty-four 


which  is  added  a  good  dressing  of  Thomson’s  Vine  manure. 
The  surface  dressing  given  at  this  time  would  consist  of  2  lb. 
to  the  square  yard.  After  the  Grapes  are  thinned,  another 
top  dressing  of  Thomson's  Vine  manure  is  given  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  per  square  yard.  When  the  roots  of  the  1  ines  are 
near  the  surface  the  manure  is  mixed  with  a  little  good  soil 
arid  simply  spread  over  the  surface.  If  the  roots  are  some 
little  distance  from  the  surface,  it  is  safe  to  sprinkle  the 
manure  on  the  surface  and  then  to  fork  it  in  Unfitly.  It  is 
most  likely  that,  the  old  soil  of  the  border  is  rather  dry  pre¬ 
vious  to  starting,  and  when  such  is  the  case  a,  good  watering 
is  given  and  time  allowed  for  the  superfluous  water  to  drain 
away  before  the  top  dressing  is  put  on.  The  border  must  also 
be  quite  moist  before  the'  second  top  dressing  is  given,  so  that 
after  the  dressing  is  put  on,  another  watering  sorves  to  wash 
down  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  manure  to  the  roots, 
which  by  this  time  are  in,  full  activity  and  ready  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  food  whenever  it  becomes  soluble  and  available. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  big 
vineries  in  order  to  show  the  relative  width  and  height  of  the 
same,  together  with  the  hot-water  piping  necessary  to  main- 
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tain  the  necessary  temperature  according  to  the  stage  of 
growth  and  the  state  of  the  weather  outside.  It.  may  give 
readers  some  idea  of  the  extent,  of  the  vineries  and  other 
houses  when  we  say  there  are  between  five  and  six  miles  of  hot- 
water  pipes  on  the  place.  We  must  congratulate  Mr.  D.  Cal- 
derheiad,  the  energetic  manager,  on  the  great  success  attend¬ 
ing  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  these  Vines  after  so 
many  years  of  heavy  cropping. 

The  house  devoted  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  a  lean-to 
structure  about  250  ft,  in  length.  Some  of  the  \  me®  have 
several  rods,  and  give  evidence  of  having  been  fruiting  for 
many  years.  Cutting  had  been  commenced  in  July  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  time  of#our  visit,  yet  many  grand  bunches  were 
still  hanging.  Some  of  the  more  useful  Ferns  are  grown  under 
the  Vines  of  this  house,  including  the  common  Maidenhair  for 
the  sake  of  the  fronds,  also'  Pteris  serrulata,  crista, ta.  major  and 
P.  Wimsettii.  We  next  entered  two  Tomato  houses,  the  first 
of  which  was  a  three-quarter  span  with  the  Tomato®  planted  in 
two  rows.  The  favourites  here  are 
Cornet,  Forth  Vineyard,  Austin’s 
Eclipse,  and  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty. 

Cutting  was  commenced  early  in 
June,  the  last-named  variety  being 
the  first  to  give  ripe  fruit.  The 
other  was  a  span-roofed  structure 
with  the  Tomato®  planted  in  four 
rows  along  the  house,  the  varieties 
in  this  instance  being  the  same' as  in 
the  previous  case.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion.  of  the  stems  was  still  bearing 
heavily. 

Palms  are  grown  solely  for  deoora- 
tivei  purposes,  so  that  only  the  more: 
useful  kinds  are  grown,  such  as 
Kentia,  b  el  mo, rearm  and  K.  foster- 
iana.  These  were  present  in  plants 
varying  from  germinating  seedlings 
up  to  9  ft.  high.  Those  ranging 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  are  here  found 
most  useful  for  decorating.  The 
next.  was  a  Palm  house  200  ft.  long, 
and  here  also  the  various  Kentias  of 
a  useful  size,  ranging  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  'n  height,  were  grown.  The 
foliage  was  of  a,  fine:  dark  green 
colour,  the  house  being  shaded  to 
produce  this  effect.  The  houses 
are  also  well  ventilated,  so  that  the 
plants  may  be  grown  hard  in  order 
to  stand  well  for  decorating  purposes.  Other  species  m  this 
house  of  various  sizes  were  Cocos  weddeliana,  Chamaerops 
excel sa,  Corypha  australis,  Geo, noma  gracilis,  and  G.  msigms, 
the  last  named  being  notable  for  the  deep  bronzy  colour 
■of  its  young  leaves.  A  very  hardy  Palm  for  decorative 
purpose®  is  Phoenix  canariensis,  of  which  the  specimens 
ranged  from  3  ft,  to  5  ft.  in.  height.  Owing  to.  the  hard 
character  of  the  foliage,  this  ha®  become  popular  in,  recent 
years  for  decorative  purposes.  Other  useful  subjects  are 
Areica.  lutescens  and  A.  Baueri,  with  brown  petioles  and  0  ft, 
to  7  ft.  in  height. 

Several  foliage  plants  were  the  feature  of  another  house, 
including  Ficus  ela, stria,  F.  e.  variegata,  Panda, nus  Veitchi,  and 
Dracaena  massangeana,  having  the  variegation  down  the 
middle  of  the  leaf.  Other  useful  Dracaenas  in  this  house  were 
D.  tenninalis,  D.  amabilis,  and  D.  sanderiana.  Some  Eucharis 
were  also  grown  in,  this  house.  Komar  i  a  gibba,  was  so  clean h 
crown  that  if  showed  a  distinct  white,  midrib. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  last  'house  is  devoted  to,  the  pro, 
pa.ou.tion  of  pot  Vines.  Elsewhere  we  noted  a  large  batch  of 
them  ripening  off  their  foliage.  Then  came  another  division 
about  100  ft,  in.  length,  in  which  pot  Vines  were  grown  in. 
oie, at  quantity.  All  the  leading  and  useful  varieties  are  kept 
hi  stock.  One  portion  of  the  division  had  a  plantation  of 


Cucumbers  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  another  of  Melons. 
Next  to.  this  came  a  Tomato  house  90  ft.  long,  and  sufficiently 
wide  to*  contain  eight  rows,  of  plants  thei  long  way  of  the  house. 
This  was  entirely  devoted  to  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty,  and  being 
the  early  house,  cutting  was  commenced  in  June,  while  fruits 
will  be  obtainable  up,  to,  December  from  this  variety  alone. 

The  propagating  pit  contained  vast  numbers  of  seedling 
Palms  in  thumb  pots  and  also  some  in  beds  where  they  were 
originally  sown.  Amongst  others  we  noted  were  Cocos  wed¬ 
deliana,  the  new  Kentia  sanderiana  with  long  slender  dark 
green  pinnae,  and  Licuala  grandis  in  the  form  of  young  plants 
still  in.  large  60-size  pot®.  Here  we  noted  a  very  ornamental 
wa.v  of  growing-  Cissus  discolor,  being  planted  about,  the  middle 
door  of  a  very  long  house,  and  the  stems  trained  along  the  roof 
on  wires  ‘both.  ways.  When,  induced  to  grow  rampantly  in  this 
way,  the  young  foliage  is  very  handsome  indeed.  Small  plants 
of  several  subjects  include  young  Dracaenas,  Crotons  and  Sela- 
ginella  emiliana,  A  rare  Palm  was  Licuala  Muelleri,  with 


five  to  seven-fingered  leaves,  reminding  us  of  L.  horrida  with¬ 
out  the  spines  on  the  petioles.  It  would  therefore  be  very 
easy  to  handle  for  decorative  purposes. 

We  were  next  led  through  the  main  ranges  of  vineries,  which 
are  slightly  younger  than  those  above  mentioned.  Each  of 
the  three  we  first  entered  was  300  ft.  in  length.  Most,  of  the 
three  houses  are  devoted  to  Gros  Column,  but  in,  the  first  house 
of  the  main  block  we  noted  a  Vine  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  bear¬ 
ing  its  huge  amber  berries  and  very  tempting  in  appearance. 
One  of  the  houses  is  known,  as  the  Lady  Downes’  housei,  because 
the  house  was  originally  planted  with  this,  but,  since  then 
Lady  Downes  only  forms  the  stock  for  Gros  Column,  One 
graft  of  Diamond  Jubilee  has  been  effected,  and  the  rod  carried 
some  bunches  of  its  huge  berries,  which  were  ripening  in 
advance  of  those  of  Gro®  Column,  in,  the  same  house.  The 
corridor  house  is  also  occupied  with  Gros  Column,  with  the 
exception  of  some  Vines  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  a,  very  difficult 
Grape  to  grow  and  even  to  maintain  the  berries  in  healthy 
condition,  but  it  is  bet, tea-  managed  here  than  wo  have  seen  it 
elsewhere.  There  was  also  a,  rod  of  Black  Hamburgh. 

Entering  the  middle  house,  which  was  one  of  the  original- 
structures,  we  found  a  magnificent  crop  of  Gros  Column  just, 
about  half  coloured.  Some  of  the  Vines  in  this  house  have  a 
trunk  19  in.  in  circumference  below  the  forks,  and  the  berries 
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measured  from  34  to  4  in.  in  circumference.  The  Burn  house 
is  also  one  of  the  originally-built  structures,  and  is  also 
occupied  with  the  favourite  Grape  here,  which  was  about  half¬ 
coloured  at  the  middle  of  September.  In  this  house  we  ob¬ 
served  what  must  be  considered  a  remarkable  curiosity.  A 
side  shoot  from  one  of  the  rods,  and  about  16  ft.  long,  was 
clothed  with  leaves  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  entirely  white. 
Near  the  base  it  bore  one  bunch  of  berries,  which  are  white 
for  a  time,  but  ultimately  become  black.  This  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  bud  sport,  for  the  same 
spur  has  given  rise  to  a  branch  every  year  bearing  these  white 
leaves,  which  visitors  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  passing  through 
the  house.  Here,  again,  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Calderhead 
for  the  success  he  achieves  in  keeping  up  the  vigour  and  fruitr 
fulness  of  the  old  Vines  in  these  huge  vineries. 

While  progressing  through  the  vineyard,  we  next  came 
upon  a  lean-to  Palm  house  skirting  the  public  road,  and  about 
150  ft.  long.  This  house  was  filled  with  plants  in  thumb  pots 
and  ranging  up  to  5-in.  pots,  the  Kentias  grown  in  them  being 
of  a  suitable  size  for  table  decoration.  Here,  also,  the  plants 
are  grown  cool  and  hardy.  They  are  not  starved,  however, 
but  are  well  fed  with  Thomson’s,  which  is  used  in  the  potting 
soil.  The  side  benches  in  this  house,  being  built  of  un¬ 
dressed  stone,  would  afford  an  interesting  field  for  the  botanist, 
being  thickly  overgrown  with  Maidenhair  and  other  Ferns, 
including  Adiantum  Cap i  11  us- Vener i s  and  A.  cuneatiun.  In 
one  compartment  of  this  house  is  a  collection  of  species, 
hybrids  and'  varieties  of  Cypripedium,  this  genus  being  found 
one  of  the  more  useful  amongst  Orchids  for  the  business  of 
this  establishment.  Cloelogyne  massangeana  suspended  in 
baskets  was  flowering  freely.  Other  plants  included  varieties 
of  Begonia  Rex,  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  A.  tenuissSus. 
Still  another  Palm  house  100  ft.  long  was  devoted  to  Kentias 
and  Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  baskets  and  pots. 

The  Orchids  were  at  one  time  more  extensively  cultivated 
in  this  establishment,  but  at  present  only  the  more  serviceable 
are  retained.  We  were  surprised,  however,  to  see  a,  collection 
of  well-grown  plants  of  Vandas  and  Cymbidiums.  With  these 
were  associated  a  collection  of  the  more  useful  Antliuriums. 
The  cool  Fern  house  included  batches  of  Araucaria  excelsa, 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  A.  s.  variegata,  Vitis  antarctieai,  Araik,  ker- 
choveana,  A.  elegantissima,  A.  gracillima,  A.  Veitchi,  Ferns, 
Dracaenas,  and  Begonia  margaritacea.  The  last  plant  house 
entered  was  occupied  with  such  Palms  as  Geonoma  gracilis, 
Phoenix  rupicola,  P.  reclinata,  Cocos  weddeliana,  Kentias  and 
Aralias. 


Ibis  axd  Fungi. — In  reply  to  an  inquirer  as  to.  the  cure  of  the 
common  Iris  fungus,  Rev.  W.  Wilks  gave  his  experience  of  the 
dusting  the  plants  with  kainit  once  a  fortnight  or  m  three  weeks 
in  autumn  and  spring.  By  this  means  lie  perfectly  cured  many 
badly-diseased  plants.  This  observation  he  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee  on  September  20th. 

#  # 


Apple  and  Pear  Blossom,  Pollination  or.— In  further  reply 
to  Mr  Dunlop’s  inquiries  as  toi  the  advice  that  “  no  one  kind  of 
Apple  should  be  largely  planted  by  itself,’’  Mr.  Worsley  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee  on  Sept.  20th,  ob¬ 
served  °that  such  eating  Pears  as  Marie  Louise  require  special 
conditions  of  temperature,  about  70  deg.  F.  m  a  dry  air,  for 
effective  pollination.  But  it  is  not  often  that  such  perfect  con¬ 
ditions  obtain  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom  so  that  P<ears  ot 
that  sort  are  often  regarded  as  “  had  setters.  It  has  been,  found 
that  all  better  kinds,  when  intermingled  with  commoner  kinds, 
do  veryi  much  better.  ^  ^ 

Peach  Rot.— Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  upon  fruits  received 
from  Leeds,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  on 
Sept  20thj* — “Undoubtedly  the  Peaches  are  suffering  from  a 
bad  ’attack"  of  Glaeosporium  fructigenum,  which  also  attacks 
Apples,  Grapes,  Figs,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  dangerous,  m  a 
house  as  it  may  soon  extend  to  other  trees,  and  is  very  difficult 
to  ®et  rid  of,  as  it  is  deep-seated.  Let  all  fruits  be  gathered  and 
destroyed  as  soon  as  diseased  spots  appear.  The  only  reme  y 
we  know  is  spraying  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  potassium  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Application  to  be  made  at 
intervals  of  ten  days.” 


Himalayan  Primulas. 

The  Horticultural  Club  resumed  its  monthly  dinners  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  when  Sir  John 
Llewellyn,,  Bart.,  took  the  chair  at  the  head  of  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  and  guests,  among  the  latter  being  Sir  Daniel 
Morris  and  Mr.  F.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  while  the  guest  of  the 
evening  was  Sir  George  Watt,  K.C.S.I.,  who  gave  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  among  the  many  with 
which  the  club  has  been  favoured.  The  subject  was  “  Hima¬ 
layan  Primulas,”  a  family  with  regard  to  which  Sir  G.  Watt 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  greatest  authorities,  especially  as 
his  extensive  knowledge  is  based  on  active  personal  research 
in  the  highlands  of  India,  and  the  numerous  dried  examples 
which  he  exhibited  have  been  collected  by  himself  often  under 
most  arduous  and  difficult  conditions.  In  his  opinion  the 
genus  Primula  has  so  far  been  by  no  means  properly  classified, 
certain  distinctive  characters  in  the  vernation  of  different 
species  being  largely  lost  sight  of  in  the  dried  herbaria,  speci¬ 
mens  which  form  the  chief  basis  of  classification.  The  family 
falls,  in  his  opinion,  into  three  great  groups,  with  respectively 
involute,  convolute  and  con, duplicate  vernation — i.e.,  three  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  ways  in  which  the  leaves  are  folded  in  the 
bud,  and  these,  three  persist  throughout  large  areas.  Species 
are  also1  greatly  modified  in  form  by  difference  of  elevation, 
and,  apart  from  this,  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  note  the 
immense  difference1  in  size,  shape  and  habit  of  both  foliage 
and  flowers  which  characterise  this  one  family  in  its  numerous 
species. 

The  paper  which  Sir  George  Watt  referred  to  rather  than 
read  not  only  gives  a  practically  exhaustive  list  of  Indian 
Primulas,  accompanied  by  copious  notes  on  their  peculiarities 
and  localities,  but  also1  appeals  to  the  practical  cultivator  by 
its  clear  description  of  the  soil  conditions  and  general  environ¬ 
ment  under  which  the  family  thrives  the  best.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore:,  a  great  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  valuable  paper 
has  been  kindly  handed  over  by  Sir  George  Watt  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  R.H.  Society’s  “  Journal”  since  as,  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  discussion,  was  eloquently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  4 .  Moore, 
the  paper  differed  vastly  in  this  respect  from  many  botanical 
ones:,  which  too  often  were  mere  dry  lists  of  no  practical  value 
to  the  grower,  since  they  treated  solely  of  the  more  or  less 
minute  or  salient  distinctive  characters  of  the  plants  con¬ 
cerned  without  any  of  those  illuminating  suggestions  which  an 
accompanying  description  of  their  environment  affords  as  a 
guide  to  cultivation  elsewhere. 

Although  space  precludes  anything  but  the  merest  glance  at 
the  paper’s  contents,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  Primula 
family  as  represented  in  India  are  practically  sub-aquatic , 
that  is,  they  are  most  at  home  in  very  wet  situations  or  by 
stream  sides.  In  the  Himalayas  they  appear  to  thrive  to  the 
utmost  in  wet  sandy  deposits,  even  glacial,  am  abundance  of 
soil  moisture  being  evidently  one  of  their  chief  requirements. 
With  the  usual  adaptability  of  plants,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  these  conditions,  some  species  do  well  in  shady  I’inewoods 
where  the  soil  is  protected  from  evaporation  by  the  shade  and 
a  constant  coating  of  dead  vegetable  matter.  As  Mr.  Moore 
pointed'  out,  such  a  paper  was  invaluable  as  a  model  for  those 
who  aim  at  bringing  about  the  much-to-be-desired  co-operation 
of  the  botanist  and  the  gardener,  the  former  giving  the  latter 
the  benefit  of  Iris  more  extended  knowledge  obtained  by  actual 
visits  to  the  habitats  of  the  plants  concerned. 

Sir  John  Llewellyn  coupled  with  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
of  the  club  to'  Sir  George  Watts  some  interesting  remarks  with 
regard  to  his  own  experience  with  Indian  Primulas  and  the 
obvious  value  of  study  of  natural  habitats  from  the  practical 
point  of  view.  An  additional  practical  point  was  urged  by 
Sir  George  Watts  in  connection  with  hybridisation,  which,  he 
contended,  could  be  pursued  to  better  advantage  if  proper 
classification  indicated  affinities  which  would  help,  or  diver¬ 
gences  which  would  hinder  conjunction. 

Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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Miniature  Model  Garden. 

Of  all  tlie’ 'innumerable'  literature  on  gardening,  I  -have  not 
observed  anything  relative  to-  miniature  fewer  gardens.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  exhibiting  of  these  miniature  garden®  was 
very  keen  -a  fe-w  years  back.  I  would  not  argue  that  they 
were  of  much  benefit-  to  gardeners,  but  they  show  skill  and 
taste,  -and  -are  a  pleasing  and  novel  exhibit  of  handiwork. 
Having  assisted  in  making  one-  of  these-  a,  few  weeks-  ago,  it  is 
my  object  to  give  an  account  of  the-  work  with  it,  along  with  a 
photograph,  which  may  lead  some  y-o-ung  gardener  to  attempt 
it.  Introducing  this  into  our  local  shows  here,  after  a  lapse 
-o-f  years,  I  have  come  under  some  sarcastic  remarks  from 
those,  like  myself,  only  a,  journeyman,  who  -propound  theories' 
very  remarkable  in-  miniature  work.  I  regret  the  want  of  har¬ 
mony  which,  should  reign,  1 1 1 ore-  s-o  at  o-ur  local  show's.  Some 
cannot  but-  admire  -their  own  exhibits,  and  pasisi  others  with 
contempt. 

Proceeding  with  the  miniaturei  flower  garden-,  have  a  bo-x 
made  4  ft-  long  by  3  ft.  wide ;  mark  off  3  ft.  for  the  floral  de-- 
sign,  a  terrace  may  then,  be  made-  4  in.  high,  at  an  angle  of 
45  de-g.,  the  remaining  inches  -to-  be  flat  ait  the  top  of  the 
terrace.  This  -done,  fix  an  edge  1-&  in.  deep  to  go  round 
the  entire  box  ;  at.  the  -bottom  edge  of  the  box,  cut  out 
'  2  -in.  exactly,  this-  will  -biei  the  -entrance;  an  -arch  or  gate 
may  be  attached.  Three  -sets  of  step-s  will  requir  e  to  -bo 
made  for  the  terrace,  2  in.  wide.  Fix  the  -side,  steps  se¬ 
t-hat  space  be  left;  for  a-  border.  The  whole-  concern 
given  ia-  -coat  -o-f  green  paint,  the  horticultural  opera-tea 
may  take-  it  in  hand.  Commence  four  or  five-  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  show. 

Firstly,  obtain,  some  good  workable  cla-y ;  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  this-  item,  along  with  the-  moss,  creates-  some 
excitement.  With  a-  large-  elstate  at  hand  you  can 
always  find  -these.  Cover  all  the  interior  of  the  box, 
with  the  -exception-  of  thiei  steps,  with  the  day  a-t  a,  slight 
de-p-th  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  may  have  exers-isea 
your  patience  for  one  night-,  s®  that  a-  halt-  may  induce 
new  a-ct-i-om  for  the;  drawing  of  the  design.  The  design, 
if  original,  so-  much  the  better,  with  not  too  many  beds ; 
whatever  d®  done-  avoid  eon-fining  the  flower  beds.  Have 
good  -swards  -o-f  grass  intervening. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  will  reveal  a-  simple 
design  with  sufficient  beds,  that  is,  thirteen,  -as-  1  have 
already  said,  that  we  have-  36  in.  to  work  on.  Ha-ve  a 
gravel  wa-lk  to-  -go  round  all  the  central  garden,  with 
the  usual  borders  and  grass  verges  at  eaich  side.  The 
smooth,  and  damp-  day  allows  it  to-  be  (sketched  on 
freely.  Exactness  must  be  carried  out-  Two- 
half-moon  beds  will  be  enough  isbow  on-  thei  tlema-qe  to-p.  .  Brush 
out  all  useless  markings-,  so  that  we  have-  distinct  lines  in¬ 
direct  us  in  laying  the  moss.  The  necessity  -o-f  having  this 
moss  very  fine-,  and  -of  one-  thickness,  will  -be-  f-oun-d  out  in  lay  ing 
1  in.  verges  a, s  shown  in  the  p-h-o-to-graph.  Lay  the  moss  firmly 
o-n  the  clay  between  the  lines  marked  off.  Terrac-e  and  verges 
all  mossed,  givei  it  a-  good  watering  through  a-  fine-  rose-.  With 
any  round  stick  give"  it  -a,  roll,  and  trim  y-o-ur  -edges,  the  ser¬ 
vices  o-f  a,  Pennsylvania  m-ower  being  avoided. 

But  we  musit-  search,  up  the  day  to-  -elevate-  -o-ur  flower  beds. 
The  bedding-out  principle  is  before-  us  now,  to  be  done  the  night 
previous  to-  the  -show.  Harmon i o us  blending  -of  colours  must 
be  decided  on-.  Insert  -the  flowers  singly  in  the  clay.  S-orne  o-f 
the  flowers  we-  used  were  Pelargoniums,  Stocks,  Calceolarias, 
Liuaria-,  Agerait-um,  Lobelia,,  Alyssum,  with  quite  a-  variety  in 
the  borders.  Neatness  will  give-  it  much  effect,  if  carried  out 
to-  the  full  all  through.  The  gravel  must  be.  put  on  when  it  h-a-s 
arrived  at-  the  -show,  and  any  other  miniature  attractions.  The- 
oiravel  walk  and  grass  walks  between,  the  beds  -a, re  2  in.,  als-o-  the 
two  side  step-s-.  Entrance  -can  he-  made  cin  to  the  garden  at 
eight-  points  from  the  gravel  walk. 

The  photograph  will  give  reliable  information. 

A.  V.  Main. 


Examinations. 

Nowadays  everyone — even  the  gardener — must  pass  exa¬ 
minations-,  and  as  there  are  probably  as  many  failures,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  horticultural  examinations  through  want  of  method 
in  preparation  as  through  lack  of  knowledge-,  the  following 
notes  may  be  of  value  to-  s-orne-  of  your  readers.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  when  it  has-  been  decided  to  enter  for  a 
particular  examination  is-  to-  o-btain  a  co-py  o-f  the  latest- 
syllabus  and  carefully  study  it,  noting  just  what  standard  o-f 
knowledge  is  required,  and  how  far  your  own,  knowledge  is 
below  that  standard.  At  tins  time,  too-,  the  questions  set  at 
previous  examinations  should  be  looked  through  and  the  style 
of  the-  questions  borne  in  mind,  as  these  n-o-t  infrequently  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  requirements  than  the  syllabus  itself. 
Having  digested  the  syllabus  and  determined  what  books  you 
can  obtain  for  use,  ma,p  o-ut  your  course  of  study,  dividing  up 
what  vo-u  have  to,  learn  into  sections.  Each  section  should 
then  be  allowed  a  definite  time  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole 
of  the  work  will  be-  covered  two  or  three  weeks  before-  the 
date  of  the  examination.  In  allowing  the  period  decided  upon 
to  each  section,  extra  time  should  be  allowed  to  those  points  in 


which  you  are  weakest,  and  according  to-  individual  needs ;  for 
instance,  if  you  are  not  much  used  to-  writing  answers  to 
questions-,  more  time  should  be  given  to  this,  while  if  you  are 
weak  in  one  subject,  extra  time  should  be  allowed  for  that 
subject,  proportionate-  t-o-  yo-ur  knowledge  of  the  others.  At 
the  end  of  ea-c-h  section  allow  time-  for  a  paper  o-f  questions  on 
the  work  just  completed.  These  questions  should  be  answered 
a,s;  fully  as-  possible,  and  you  should  write  all  you  know  about 
each  -one-.  Then  read  up  what  you  do-  not  know,  complete 
those  -that  are,  incomplete,  and  correct  tho-se  that  are  wrong. 

About,  four  or  five  times;  at  intervals,  before  the-  examination 
a  complete  paper,  such  as  was  set-  at  a  previous  examination, 
should  be  worked  through  in  every  respect  as  it  would  be-  at 
the  examination,  allowing  yourself  the  exact  time  and  the  same 
number  of  questions  to  choose  from.  From  this  yo-u  will  gain 
not  only  practice-  in  writing  answers-,  but  als-o-  an  idea  of  your 
state  of  knowledge,  though,  of  course,  the  question®  must  be 
taken,  at  random  and  not-  previously  prepared  f-o-r. 

As  the-  examination  approaches,  you  should  have  covered 
the  whole  ground,  and  should  know  both  your  strongest  and 
your  weakest  points;  these  latter  you  will  give  special  atten¬ 
tion,  to  during  the  revision,  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  if  the 
work  has  been  done  thoroughly,  and  you  have  allowed  suffi¬ 
cient  time,  there  should  be  little  doubt  as  to  the-  result.  H. 


Wkhaw. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple  prankt  with  white.  —Shelley. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 
on  ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  ' 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 
June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

H.P.  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

SINGLE  ROSE  LADY  WHITE. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “Heather 
Bell,”  for  his  article  on  “Resting  Land: 
a  Suggestion,”  p.  806. 


The  Book  of  the  Iris. 

Till  [books  of  this  series  of  practical  hand¬ 
books  being  issued  by  Mr.  Lane  are  not  all 
of  the1  same  size1.  The  book  under  notice  is 
the  thickest  of  'the  series  that  we  have1  seen 
and  runs  to  214  pages,  including  two  indexes. 
Mr.  Lynch’s  object,  in  writing  this  book  was 
to  give  all  the  useful  ini'  on  nation  available 
upon  the  culture  of  the  different  species,  and 
secondly,  to  provide  tan  easy  and  efficient 
means  for  verifying  the  names  of  plan's 
which  people  may  have  in  their  collections. 
He  also  made  his  subject  up-to-date  by 
following  such  authorities  a,s  Sir  Michael 
Foster  and  those  responsible  for  the  Kew 
Hand-list. 

The  author  admits  the  difficulties  of 
naming  Irises,  because',  in  the  first  place, 
they  are  exceedingly  variable,  and  secondly, 
because  they  hybridise  in  gardens  as  well 
as  in  the  wild  state.  We  may  also  state 
that  many  Irises  have  'been  intentionally 
hybridised  in  gardens,  so'  that  garden  forms 
and  wild  ones  must  frequently  turn  up  le- 
quiiring  identification  and  a,  name.  In  writ¬ 
ing  this  book  he  has  gone  to  a  considerable 
amount,  of  trouble  in  obtaining  specimens 
from  good  collection,  s,  where  his  own 
happened  to  be  deficient.  He  also  includes 
all  new  Irises  up  to  the  end  of  last  year. 
The  book  is,  therefore,  up-tot-da, te  in  dealing 
with  those  which  had  been  introduced,  to 
cultivation,  with  some  few  instances  of  these 
which  may  presently  find  their  way  into 
gardens. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  w;:h 
six  chapters  dealing  with  the  structure  and 
natural  history  of  'the  flower ;  a,  chapter  on 
the  cultivation  of  Oneocyolus  Irisest  by  she 
latte  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  M.A.,  a,  chapter  on 
cultivation  generally,  and  others  on  hybrid¬ 
ising  and  insects.  These  are  all  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  in¬ 
formation  vouchsafed  by  Mr.  Ewbank  will 
be  appreciated  by  cultivators,  seeing  that, 
this  section  has1  hitherto  been  considered 
very  difficult  to  cultivate,  uud  for  many 
years,  only  a,  few  members  of  the  group  were 
ever  seen  in  gardens.  Within  the  last  few 
years]  however,  these  have  become,  much 
more  numerous,  judging  by  the  flowering 

“The  Book  of  the  Iris.''  By  B.  Irwin  Lynch,  AL  P. 
Curator  University  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  etc.  With 
chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Oncocyclus  section  specially 
written  for  this  by  the  late  Kev.  Henry  Ewbank,  M.A., 
formerly  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Kyde,  Isle  of  Wight..  Julin 
Lane  Dudley  Ht  ad,  London,  and  ffew  York.  MCMIV. 


specimens  which  make  their  appearance  at 
various  London  -shows  during  the  summer 
months. 

Wei  presume  that  the  chief  difficulty  con¬ 
cerning  those  that  are  really  difficult  will 
be  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  especially 
in,  'the  case  of  those  which  bloom  during  tire 
early  part  of  the  year.  Those  that  natur¬ 
ally  flower  in  summer  will  practically  ho 
tractable  in  the  cases  where  they  keep  in  a 
resting  'condition,  till  our  season,  is  mure  ad¬ 
vanced  to  make  them  sufficiently  safe.  In 
some  instances  we  presume,  if  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  tot  be  attended  with  success  in  the 
open,  that  hand-lights  or  sashesi  will  have  to- 
be  placed  over  them,  so  as  to  keep  them 
dry  when  we  have  heavy  rains  at  unsuitable 
seasons.  In  most  cases  we  fancy,  however, 
that,  their  cultivation  in  pats  would  offer  no 
a.  house  that  will  keep  the  plants  dry,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air. 

Part  II.  of  the  book  is  devrted  to  the 
classification,  and  description  of  specie®,  with 
notes  on  the  cultivation,  of  the  same.  Hen- 
lie  follows  the  classification  employed  by 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Baker  in  hi®  “  Irideae,”  by 
grouping  the  various  species  under  sub- 
genera  a® .  Apogon,  Pardanthopsisi,  Onco'cv- 
olust,  Pogoniris,  Xiphiom,  Juno,  etc.  Each 
of  these  sections  is  described  so  that  the 
student-  can,  first  of  all  find  out,  the  section  to 
which  any  particular  Iris  belongs,  and  then 
further  run  down  the  plant  by  the  synopsis 
of  species  belonging  to  each  respective  group 
furnished  by  the  author.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  is  an  excellent  plan  where  the  size  of 
the  book  permits  it  being  followed. 

Beginners  would,  no  doubt,  find  the  study 
of  such  a,  synopsis  somewhat  difficult,  but, 
every  beginning  is  difficult,  and  we  should 
counsel  those  who  intend  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  Irises  from  this  book  to 
give  it  a,  little  serious  study  until  'the  matter 
becomes  plain,  after  which  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  specie®  by  it  will  become  easier.  We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  thei  author  uses 
difficult  and  technical  terms ;  indeed  lie  only 
uses  ,a,  few  of  the  more  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  ones,  and  these  are  all  explained  in  an 
admirable  glossary  at  the  end.  T>  make 
•the  matter  still  easier  for  beginners  lie  uses 
an  admirably  executed  photograph  of  Iris 
lute. seem,  writing  on  the  names  applied  to 
each  respective  part  of  the  complicated 
flower  of  an  Iris'.  The  more  deeply  a  student 
goes  into  these  matters  the-  more  evident 
will  it  become  that,  no  understanding  of 
the  species  is  possible  without  going  into 
details,  because  the  members  of  the  order 
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are  numerous,  and  have  a.  great  family  likeness  for  such  a 
large  genus.  Altogether,  143  species,  besides  the  more  im¬ 
portant  varieties,  have  been  here  described. 

There  are  bearded  and  beardless  Irises,  the  former  coming 
under  the  section  Pogonirisi,  and  to  give  readers  an  idea  of  the 
method  followed,  we  turn  to  Iris  germanica  as  the  most 
common  type  of  bearded  Iris  in  order  to  indicate  the  method 
employed  by  the  author  to  simplify  this  beautiful  but  intricate 
class  of  plants.  He  first  describes  the  form  or  character  of 
the  root-stock,  then  the  leaves,  and  ultimately  the  flowers.  He 
then  takes  up  the  subject  of  varieties,  describing  the  more 
important  of  those  which  have  any  pretension  toi  being  con¬ 
sidered  botanically  distinct.  These  are  then  briefly  described 
in  order  toi  distinguish  them  from  the  original  or  wild  type. 

In  this  particular  species  he  finds  the  variety  australis 
belongs,  and  differs  from  Mr.  Baker  in  placing  it  here  instead 
of  under  I.  pallida.  This  is  where  the  cultivator  has  the  best 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  between  one  form  and  another 
by  growing  the  plants  under  his  eye  or  having  them  placed 
before  him  in  a,  fresh  condition.  We  should  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  if  lie  had  found  that  this  variety  belonged  to  I.  pallida, 
because  the  flowers  of  I.  germanica  australis  has  claret-purple 
standards,  whereas  the  forms'  belonging  strictly  to  I.  pallida 
coming  under  our  observation  are  characterised  by  delicacy  of 
colour  rather  than  intensity.  With  some  other  forms,  however, 
he  finds  differences  in  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  flower's,  by 
comparison  with  the  typical  I.  germanica.,  which  finds  a  place 
in,  gardens'  almost  or  quite  universally  wherever  Irises  are 
grown.  The  author  also,  finds,  that  the  German  Iris  and  some 
of  its  varieties' -are  more  or  less  distinctly  scented,  although 
described  as  scentless,  and  in  this  way  we  should  agree. 

The  bearded  Irises  are  fairly  numerous,  and  include  a  list  of 
species  which  are  amongst  the  most  popular  in  gardens-  gen¬ 
erally.  These  vary  greatly  in  vigour  and  height,  and  would 
include  such  widely  different  forms  as  I.  purnila,  I.  biflora,  I. 
va.riegata.,  I.  germanica,  I.  pallida,  and  I.  chrysantha.  The 
latter,  we  ma,y  state,  is  the  most  recent  acquisition  to'  the 
group,  and  was  accidentally  introduced  to  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden. 

The  beardless  Irises  grouped  under  the  term  Apogon  include 
a.  large  number  of  species,  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  best 
known  in  gardens',  while  other's,  are  amongst  the  least  known. 
For  instance,  the  first  species  mentioned  in  the  group  is  I. 
unguicularis,  better  known  as  I.  stylosa.  The  common  Yellow 
Flag,  I.  Pseudacorus,  also  belongs  to  this  section,  and,  being 
the  British  species,  it  will  be  familiar  to  a  number  of  gardeners, 
and  we  refer  to  it  as  a  type  of  what  is  meant  by  beardless 
Irises'.  It  isi  the  yellow  Fleur  de  Luce  of  French  history, 
which  the  author  says'  take®  its  name  from  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Lys  on  the  borders  of  Flanders. 

It  is,  therefore,  to1  be  considered  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  European  species  of  Irises,  so  that  we  feel  some¬ 
what.  surprised  at.  the  title  of  the  plate  facing  page'  76,  where 
the  picture  is  described  as  English  Flags.  The  name  may  he 
taken  as  a  popular  designation,  although  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  name.  If  either  of  the  two  British  species  had  a.ny  peculiar 
right  to  the  title  of  being  called  English,  the  term  should  have 
been  applied  to.  I.  foetidissima.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
common  Water  Flag  flowers  as  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Ythan 
a.s  on  the  Cam  or  the  Thames. 

Besides  the  common  form  of  this  species,  the  author  describes 
two  salient  varieties.  He  also.  .offers  a  plea,  for  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation  of  this  British  Iris  wherever  there  is  water 
or  constant  moisture.  We  are  also  surprised  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  has.  nut  been  given  this  easily  grown  and  very  handsome 
native  plant.  Although  the  most  suitable  place  for  it  would 
be  on  the  banks  of  streams1,  ponds1,  or  other  ornamental  water 
in  private  establishments,  we  also  know  that  it  can  be  grown 
in  the  ordinary  garden  border  with  more  certainty  than  the 
German  Iris,  especially  in  the  sunny  south,  where  heavy  soils 
are  liable  to  get  baked  and  kill  the  Irises  belonging  to  the 
bearded  type.  The  reason  why  the  Yellow  Flag  is  so.  easy  to 
cultivate  is  because  it  produces'  numerous  wiry  fibrous  roots 
that  penetrate  the  soil  deeply  and  keep  the  plant  supplied  v  ith 


moisture,  where  I.  germanica  sometimes  perishes  during  severe 
droughts,  especially  if  it  has  been  recently  transplanted. 

In  perusing  the  book,  we  find  that  the  author  has  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  his  subject,  and  has 
given  a  deal  of  useful  information  in  the  space  at  his  command, 
and  we  have'  no  doubt  that  those  who  make  a.  thorough 
acquaintance  of  this  book  with  the  object  of  gaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Irises,  will  be  led  to  a  more  extended  cultivation 
of  the  several  species. 

We  cannot  omit  reference  to  the  numerous  and  excellent, 
full-page  illustrations  of  several  of  the  species  of  Irises.  Par¬ 
ticularly  fine  pictures,  are  I.  statellae,  I.  plicata,  Mme.  Chereau, 
I.  ochaurea,  and  I.  florentina,  mostly  pale-coloured  varieties, 
which  have  been  executed  on  a.  black  background,  thereby 
bringing  out  the.  structure  of  the  flowers  very  vividly.  The 
finely-marked  and  lined  forms  of  the  Oncocyclus  group  have 
also,  been  brought  out  to  great  advantage,  the  complicated  and 
line  colours  marking  the  vernation  being  brought  out  with 
great  distinctness  in.  I.  Korolkowi,  I.  paradoxa,  and  others. 

The  study  of  German  Irises  at  the  end  of  the  hook  is  not 
very  happy  from  our  point  of  view,  as  art  is  captious  in.  bring¬ 
ing  out,  what  gardeners  would  consider  defects.  For  instance, 
the.  flowers  here  appear  as  if  nodding  or  drooping  for  want  of 
water,  as  if  they  had  been  carried  ini  the  hands  of  the  artist 
until  they  were  flagging.  The  sketch  of  Spanish  I  rise®  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  same  lines'  at  the  beginning  of  the  hook  is  a 
much  happier  illustration  from  a  gardeneFs  pO'int  of  view. 
Several  illustrations  of  the  Juno  Irises  bring  out  the  character¬ 
istics  of  this  distinct,  type  to  advantage,  including  I.  orchioide  , 
I.  warieyensis,  and  I.  willmottiana. 


Rose  Hugh  Dickson. 

( See  Supplement.) 

On  several  occasions  we  have  been  able  to  see  and  admire 
the  above  new  and  beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boise.  We  have 
also,  had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  seeing  the  plants  growing 
on  their  native  soil  in  tiro  grounds  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Belfast.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  young 
stems  of  the  plants  were  5  ft.  to.  6  ft.  high,  and  were  not 
ripened  up,  or  fully  developed.  The  young  and  tender  foliage 
was  much  tinted  with  red,  thus  giving  the  plants  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  effect,  quite  apart  from  the  flowers. 

The  flowers  themselves  might  be  described  a®  cup-shaped", 
with  the  broad  outer  petals  decidedly  reflexed  at  the  edges. 
The  central  portion  is  pointed  and  prominent,  thus  adding 
beauty  and  quality  to  a  flower  which  we  have  described  as  rich 
carmine-crimson  in  our  notes.  Another  way  of  describing  the 
same  flower  is  brilliant  crimson,  shaded  with  scarlet.  It  may 
possibly  vary  ai  little,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
amount,  of  rainfall  and  treatment  given  it,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it,  is  relatively  constant  under  varying  conditions  as 
to'  soil,  moisture  and  surroundings.  We  have  been  assured 
that  the  blooms  open  freely  in  all  weathers,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  Even  after  rather  a  stormy  period  the 
plants  in.  the  open,  field  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  variety  has  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  as  the  best  new  seedling  Rose  for  the 
season,  when  first  exhibited.  It  was  awarded  first,  prize  and 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  in  the  show, 
inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Rose  Society  a,t  the  New  Horticultural  Hall 
on  September  20th  last.  It  also  took  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety  on  that  occasion.  At 
Edinburgh  Show  on,  September  14th  it,  also  wort  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  variety  of  a  crimson  Rose.  We  also 
learn  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  trade  and  the 
public  in,  general,  who.  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
that  it  is  the  finest  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  of  its  colour  ever 
introduced.  The  coloured  plate  forming  our  supplement  for 
this  week  gives  a  very  ,  good  idea  of  the  variety  when  iu  full 
bloom,  and  also  of  the  general  character  of  the  foliage,  which 
is  both  good  and  ornamental. 
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Magnolia  stellata. 

For  gardens  of  moderate  size  few  of  the  Magnolias  are  more 
suitable  for  planting  than  that  under  notice.  It  flowers  while 
quite*  in  a,  small  state,  and  if  plants  are  kept  in  different  situa¬ 
tions,  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up*  for  weeks  unless 
an  unusually  severe  late  frost  should  damage  the  early  ones. 
As  a  rule,  only  those  flowers  which  are  fully  expanded  are 
affected  by  a,  night’s  frost,  and  that  only  if  the  plants  are  in 
such  a,  position  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  morning  sun. 
Our  illustration  shows  a.  plant  which  was*  grown  on  the  north 
side  of  a  hedge,  and  owing  to  the  shade  produced  by  that, 
situation  only  about  half  of  the  flowers  had  expanded  at.  the 
end  of  the  third  week  in  April.  In  more  sunny  situations  it, 
would  come  into  bloom  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning 

of  April.  . 

Plants  may  commence  flowering  wlien  only  12  in.  high,  and 
they  take  some  years  before  they  reach  the  full  height  of 
which  this  shrub*  is  capable.  The*  specimen  represented  was* 
only  about.  3|  ft.  high,  and  was*  photographed  in,  the*  nursery 
of  Messrs,  Barr  and  Sons*,  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey.  It,  is  also 
useful  for  the  planting  of  beds,  and  the  finest  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  it's  white  flowers  when  seen  in.  a  mass.  It,  is*  notable 
for  the  large  number  of  petals  to  the  flowers.  Many  are 
familiar  with  it  in  gardens*  under  the  name  of  M.  halleana. 


Montbretias. 

About  two  dozen  or  more  species  of  Tritonia  (commonly 
named  Montbretias)  are  known  to  science  as  natives*  of  South 
Africa.  Several  of  these  have  been,  introduced  from  time  to* 
time  and  cultivated  chiefly  in  greenhouses.  Unless  they  have 
some  special  features*  to*  recommend  them,  their  cultivation 
under  these  conditions  is  intermittent  and  liable  to*  be  inter¬ 
rupted  or  neglected  at  recurrent  periods.  These  South  African 
plants  are  nearly  hardy,  but  owing  to  their  making  their 
growth  rather  early  in  the  season,  they  are  unable  to  overcome 
the  severity  of  o*ur  climate. 

The  introduction  of  T.  Pottsii  in.  1877  gave  a  fresh  zeal  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  genus  when  it  was  found  to  be  hardy. 
For  a  number  of  years,  however,  cultivators  only  put*  out  a 
few  conns*  tentatively,  and  apparently  in,  doubt  as  to  its  actual 
hardiness*.  Since  then,  however,  many  cultivators  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  whole*  race  is  perfectly  hardy  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  British  Islands,  but  more  especially 
within,  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea.  At  the  same  time, 
they  do  grow  inland  and  even  in  the  far  north. 

The  introduction  of  the  original  type  just  named  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  making  the*  genus  popular  by  being 
hybridised  with  Tritonia  aurea,  otherwise  known  as,  Crocosmia 
auraa.  The  first  hybrid  was  named  Montbretia  crocosmia, e- 
flora,  but  since  then  a  whole  host  of  beautiful  forms  has  arisen 
as*  a  result  of  crossing  the  two  species  properly  named  Tritonia. 

The  original  T.  Pottsii  is  still  in  cultivation  in  certain, 
gardens,  but  most  cultivators*  prefer  the  large-flowered  hybrids 
on  account  of  the  more  .striking  effect  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom.  The  wild  species*  is,  however,  very  pretty  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  in  the  cut  state,  either  mixed  with  other  flowers 
or  in  vases  by  itself.  The  whole  host,  of  hybrids  owe  their 
beiauty  to  the  size  of  the  original  flowers  of  T.  aurea  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  orange-red  of  T.  Pottsii. 

Those  who  like  to*  grow  this  class  of  plants  should  select,  a 
friable  and  rich  soil,  well  drained,  but  retaining  sufficient,  mois¬ 
ture  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  during  the  summer  months*. 
In  the  midlands  and  northern  parts  of  Britain  there  is  usually 
little  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  moisture,  as  the  rainfall  in. 
most,  years  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  periods  ol  the  plants.  This  also  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  relatively  moist  climate  of  Ireland.  In  the  south  of 
England,  however,  during  the  recurrence  of  droughty  seasons, 
a  difficulty  is  experienced  in,  keeping  the  foliage  of  the  plants* 
of  a  healthy  green  colour.  Possibly  it  would  be  difficult  in 


any  case  to*  foresee  that  a.  droughty  summer  was  going  to 
ensue,  otherwise  the  cultivators  might  make*  provision  for 
coping  with  this*  contingency. 

There  are,  however,  successful  cultivators  in  the  south  who 
take  this  precaution  in  any  season  and  plant  their  Montbretias 
in  rich,  moist  soils  near  the  margins  of  streams,  and  ponds 
where  the*  soil  is  kept  moist  by  circulation  from  the  stream  or 
pond.  Under  such  conditions  the  plants  make  healthy  and 
free  growth,  retaining  the  vigour  *and  greenness  of  their  foliage, 
whether  the  season  be  droughty  o*r  otherwise.  That  being  the 
case,  there  can  he  no*  doubt  of  the  production,  of  flowers*  in 
quantity  over  a  long  period. 

There*  are  gardens1,  however,  where  the  presence  of  a  lake 
or  stream  does  not,  exist.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  for  the 
cultivator  to  select  a  position  in  his  garden  where  it  will  ho 
least  difficult  to*  keep*  the  plants  moist  in  droughty  weather. 
If  shade  can  be*  secured  by  the  presence  of  trees  sufficiently 
distant  not  to  overhang  the  plants*,  then  the  difficulties  will  be 
lessened.  The  soil,  if  good,  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  18  in.,  and  the  staple  improved  by  the  addition  of 


Magnolia  stellata. 


well-decayed  manure  and  leaf-soil.  Manure  of  any  kind  should 
not  comei  in  contact  with  the  conns*  after  being  planted,  so 
that  the  cultivator  should  be  careful  to*  mix  it  well  with  the 
soil,  and  put  it  just  below  the  level  at  which  the*  eo*rms  are  to 
be  planted.  The  addition,  of  manure  and  leaf-soil  greatly  im¬ 
proves*  the  moist urei-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  so  that  with 
the  addition  of  a  go*o*d  watering  from  the  hose  or  garden  engine 
at  intervals,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  these 
beautiful  plants  in  any  part  of  the  British  Islands,  ait  low  eleva¬ 
tion®,  at,  least. 

M  here  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  and  clayey  nature  it  must  either 
be  ameliorated  nr  entirely  replaced  by  a  prepared  compost,  so 
as  to  make  the  conditions  more  suitable  for  the  Montbretias. 
A  skilful  cultivator  can  also  make  a  compost  that  will  prove 
suitable  to  these  and  other  South  African  plants.  As.  to  what 
lie*  may  use,  it,  will  largely  depend  upon  what  he  has  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  the*  mixture  will  entirely  depend  upon  his  wood 
judgment,  and  skill. 

M  hen  Montbretias  are  planted  in  private  gardens  purely  for 
decorative  effect,  the  best,  plan  would  be  to*  insert  conns*  about, 
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3  in.,  or  4  in.  apart  all  over  the  beds,  if  this  is  confined  to  one 
colour.  If  several  varieties  are  planted',  it  would  be  necessary 
to  plant  them  either  in  lines  or  clumps  if  the  desire  was  to 
keep  the  kinds  separate.  Lines  make  rather  a,  formal  bed,  so 
that  the  best  and  most  natural  plan  would  be  to-  plant  the 
conns  of  each  kind  in,  large  clumps  of  irregular  outline. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  insert  them  in  the  form  of  small 
clumps,  so  that  each  clump  would  be  labelled  like  a  plant,  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  the  clumps  being  placed  hregularly, 
but,  so  disposed  as  to  fill  the  entire  space  at  command. 

The  method  of  planting  will  also  be  determined  largely  by 
the  number  of  cor m si  of  each  variety  which  the  cultivator  may 
have  at  command.  It  is  unnecessary  to  lift  the  plants  every 
year,  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  in  the  soil  for  two-  or  three  years,  according  to  the 
growth  which  they  make.  In  suitable  situations  and  districts 
the  conns  begin  to  get  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
so  that  in,  such  a  case  transplanting  every  two  years  would 
be  advisable  in  order  to  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and 
the  quantity  and  size  of  the  flowers. 

There  are  now  a  great  number  of  varieties'  at  the  command 
of  the  cultivator,  varying  chiefly  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  For  many  years  the  colour  was  confined  to  shades  of 
yellow  and  orange,  either  separately  or  in  various  degrees  of 
combination.  Some  of  the  fine  varieties  recently  raised  have 
the  addition  of  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment, 
and  these  blotches  are  sometimes  so  enlarged  that  they  unite 
to  form  a,  zone  of  that  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Any 
or  all  of  the  varieties  may  be  considered  worthy  of  cultivation,, 
the  number  being  limited  only  by  the  space  at  the  command 
of  the  cultivator.  None  of  the  plants  are  Aveedy  or  coarse, 
but,  S'ome  varieties  are  certainly  better  than  others. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  that  might,  be  named  should  include 
the  original  T.  crocosmia-eflo-ra  on  account-  of  its  vigour  and 
free-flowering  habit.  Other  fine  varieties  are  Etoile  de  Feu, 
vermilion-scarlet, ;  George  Davison,  a  strong  grower  with, 
golden-yellow  flowers,  recently  put  into  commerce ;  Pluie  d’Or, 
with  ochre-yellow  fl, owers  produced  in  great  quantity ;  Bou¬ 
quet  Parfait,  rich  yellow  shaded  with  vermilion  ;  Drop  d’Or, 
golden-yelloAv  shaded  with  dark  apricot ;  Sblfatara,  light,  prim¬ 
rose-yellow,  and  Transcendent,  with  very  large  flowers  of  a 
rich  vermilion-orange.  Some  years  ago  a,  very  handsome 
variety  with  large  flowers  and  named  Imperial  is  created,  some 
sensation,  but-  it  appears  that  feAv,  if  any,  cultivators'  have  ever 
discovered  the  way  to  grow  it,  the  plant  being  of  delicate 
constitution.  Its  place,  however,  has  been  taken  by  Ger¬ 
mania,  with  flowers  of  a  uniform  orange-scarlet-  and  a,  dark 
crimson-red  throat-.  Oriflamme  is  also  a  handsome  form,  with 
orange-scarlet,  fkwers  and  crimson  eye.  The  list  might  be 
greatly  increased,  but-  the  above  includes  some  of  the  best  of 
the  strong-growing  and  beautiful  varieties. 


A  Fine  Hart’s-tongue. 

At  the,  recent-  show  held  ini  the  Waverle-y  Market,  Edinburgh, 
I  wa-s  very  gratified  to  see  that  British  Ferns;  were  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Among  the  numerous;  and  creditable  exhibits  of  this 
class  of  plants  there  was  one,  which  well  merited  the  honour 
bestowed  upon  it.  Mr.  Charles  Pattis-on,  of  Linwood,  Paisley, 
secured  the  leading  position,  and  I  should  think  the  greatest 
number  of‘  favourable  comments;  also.  His,  four  Ferns  were 
excellent-  examples  of  cultural  skill — Avell  done,  cleanly-grown-, 
luxuriant  specimens.  They  consisted  of  Lastrca,  pseudo, mas 
cristata  (crested  male  Fern),  Poly&tichum  angularei  divisi- 
lobum  plumo-sum  (feathery  soft,  shield  Fern),  Polypodium  vul- 
gare  cambricum  (Welsh  Polypody),  and  Soolop-emdrium  vulgare 
crisp-urn  Robinsomi  ( Robinson ’s  frilled  Hart’s-tongue),  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  note. 

This  variety  was  found  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robinson  in 
North  Lancashire,  and  is,  therefore,  one 'of  those  rare  and 
beautiful  “  sports  ”  which  Nature  sometimes  deigns  to  evolve 
at  one  stride  from  the  common,  species.  What-  I  desire  here, 


however,  to  emphasise  is  the  magnificent  proportions  of  this 
highly  decorative;  Fern,  and  to-  elicit,  if  possible,  some  details 
concerning  its  culture.  If  Mr.  P-att-isom  will  give  these,  I  feel 
sure  that  others  besides  myself  will  be  rewarded. 

The  H-artVtongue;  is  a,  speciality  in  my  Fernery,  but,  as  I 
have  never  been,  able  to  induce  this  plant  to  attain  such  re¬ 
markable  dimensions,  I,  for  one1,  should  be  glad  of  a  hint 
towards  that  desirable  goal.  In  Volume  XVIII.,  p.  45,  of 
The  Gardening  World,  September,  1901,  I  recorded  a  grand 
Hart’s-tongue  of  this  same'  variety ;  but  the  dimensions  there 
given  were  inferior  to  the'  one  norv  in  question.  This  Paisley 
plant  possessed  about-  200  well-developed  and  exquisitely- 
frilled  fronds,  one  of  which  measured  22  in.  in  length  by  4  in. 
broad — a  telling  point  in-  its  culture,  for,  although  this  variety 
is  robust  and  easily  grown,  it  does  not  often  attain  to  such 
proportions.  It  occupied  -a,  pot  about  18  in.  in  diameter: 
truly,  a  noble  specimen.  0.  B.  G. 

Acton,  W. 


Some  Useful  Things  in  the  Garden. 

There  are'  many  things  in  the  way  of  tools,  etc.,  used  almost 
daily  in  a-  garden  which  do,  not-  get  mentioned,  perhaps',  quite 
so  much  a,s;  they  deserve,,  and  in  this  short  article  I  propose 
to>  mention  a,  few  which  are;  at  all  times;  necessary  and  useful 
to  the;  man-  wliO'  likes  to;  see  his  garden  look  spic  and  span.  In 
the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  important  are  boards  and 
-  battens1,  which  can  be  used  at  all  seasons-  for  endless  purposes. 
For1  instance,  during  summer  and  autumn,  when  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums;  and  other  winter-flowering  plants  are  standing  outdoors, 
boards;  should  always  be  used  to-  place  them  on.  They  may 
be  obtained  from  any  timber  merchant  and  any  size  that  is 
required.  The-  most  useful  for  the  above'  purpose  are  boards 
about  18  ft,  or  20  ft,  long  and  5  in.  or  6  ini.  wide,  with  1  in. 
thickness.  Where  plants  are  stood  in  long  ioavs;  these  look 
much  better  than  using  odd  pieces-,  and  when  the  plants  are 
mo'ved  under  glass  they  may  be;  utilised  to  stand  Strawberries, 
etc.,  on,  during  the  winter.  There  is  no  fear  of  worms  entering 
the  pots  if  they  are  always  placed  on,  boards  instead  of  on  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  stand¬ 
ing  on  the;  bare  ground,  and  nothing  looks  more  slovenly. 

Battens :  A  good  stock  of  these  should  always  be  at  hand, 
as  they  are  most  useful  for  many  purposes.  Those  that  are 
made  about-  12  ft.  long,  3  in.  wide,  and  §  in.  thick  are  the 
best.  During  summer  they  can  be  nailed  to  stout  posts  and 
placed  over  the  Strawberry  or  Gooseberry  beds1,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  nets-  can,  be  liung  on  them.  The  fruit  is  much 
easier  picked  when  the  nets  are  placed  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  above 
the  bed  than,  when  they  are  just  laid  on  the  plants. 

Next-,  I  may  mention  tiffany,  which  can  be  procured  of  any 
size  and  thickness.  Thin,  tiffany  can  be  used  for  covering  long 
i  oavs  of  plants  before  they  are-  housed,  such  as  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  etc.  It  is  most  useful  also  for  nailing  over  the  ven¬ 
tilators-  of  vineries  and  fruit-houses;  to  Avard  off  attacks  of 
wasps.  It-  is-  well  known  what  ravages  these  make  among 
Grapes,  etc.,  in  a  short  time.  Stout  tiffany  can  lie  used 
during  spring  t-o-  keep  frosts;  off  fruit-trees  when  in  bloom,  and 
also;  -for  shading  frames,  houses',  etc.,  in  the  summer. 

Tools  :  A  good  stock  of  these  should  always1  be;  kept,  if 
-possible,  with  a-  few  -t-o-  spare;  in,  case  of  need,  and  it  is-  as  well 
to  have  them  light  and  well  made,  especially  in-  the  ca.se  of 
ho-es,  rakes,  spades,  -etc.  Another  useful  item  is  twine,  both 
tarred  and  plain.  Tar  twine  is  most  suitable  for  tying  out¬ 
door  pi  ant-si,  Roses  on  pillars1,  etc.,  as  the  rain  and  bad  weather 
do  no-t  rot  it-  -so  quickly  as  ordinary  twine.  It  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  all  sizes,  as  also  can  the  ordinary.  La-st  but  not 
least,  I  may  mention  labels,  both  wooden  and  due.  V  o-o-den 
labels  are  made;  in  all  sizes,  and  should  always-  be  painted  on 
the  side  it  is  intended  to  write  upon.  Zino  labels  are  best-  foi 
outdoors,  on  the  herbaceous  border,  Rose  beds  or  other 
tions.  For  these  it  is  necessary  to'  use  indelible  ink,  aaIuci 
can  be  obtained  from  any  sundriesman.  It  should  be  home 
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in  mind  that  they  should  be  perfectly  clean  before  being 
written  upon,  or  the  ink  will  not  show  after  a  little  time.  I 
could  mention  many  more  items  just  as  useful  as  the  fore- 
going,  but  they  may  be  found  in  any  nurseryman’s  catalogue, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  any  time.  lb  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens',  Leicester. 


Some  Funny  Notions. 

Someone  has  said  somewhere  that*  we  are  all  a  little  mad  on. 
some  point  or  other,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  there  is 
even  more  than  the  proverbial  grain  of  truth  in  that  remark. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  according  to  how  we  look  at 
the  matter,  we  do>  not  see  our  own  “  daft  bits,”  or,  shall  I  rather 
use  a  kinder  word — “  eccentricities.'’ 

Others,  of  course,  would  call  these  eccentric  traits  “  hobbies, 
and  I  will  allow  everyone  to  use  the  word  that  they  most, 
prefer.  I  once  served  under  a  man  who  had  the  most  pro 
nouneed  aversion  to  his  men  using  the  garden  walks.  If  it 
was  at  all  possible,  you  must  never  set  foot  or  wheel  a  barrow 
on  a  walk,  but.  always  go  by  the  alleys  at  the  back  of  the 
borders.  Another  of  this  gardener’s  eccentric  notions  was  for 
ridging  every  part  of  the  garden.  This  was  bad  enough  in  a 
place  undermanned,  but  he  had  a.  perfect  mania,  for  having  the 
ridges;  as  straight  as  a  dart.  This,  of  course,  took  time  which 
could  ill  be  spared,  but  that  was  no  matter  if  his  dearly-loved 
ridges  were  straight. 

Another  very  good  gardener  1  served  with,  and  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  hardy  fruit  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  know,  could  not  for  his  life  grow  good  Grapes.  When:  I 
state  that  he  invariably  started  the  Vines  at  a  temperature  of 
70  deg.,  this  w*ill  not  be  wondered  at.  He  never  seemed  to  be 
able  to  get  over  this  initial  blunder.  Another  of  his  notions 
was  to  strip  every  leaf  from  Ills  Tomato®.  To  say  that  they 
presented  a  comical  appearance  is  what  everyone  will  admit, 
and  the  limit  was  of  very  poor  size  or  quality.  A  gardener 
that  I  once  knew  slightly  had  a.  great  notion  of  renovating 
his  Vine  and  Peach  borders  during  the  dead  of  winter..  On 
one  occasion  an  early  vinery  was  undergoing  this  renovating 
process  when  veiy  severe  frost,  set  in.  To  the  average  gar¬ 
dener  this  would  have  meant  stop,  but  not  so  our  friend.  The 
men  were  unable  to  chop,  the  fresh  soil  owing  to  the  frost,  and 
were  bid  tumble  it  in  a®  it.  was  in  big  frozen  lumps.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Vines  did  first-rate  for  all  this  rough  treatment. 
This  man  had  also  a  great  aversion  to  his  men  doing  any  work 
without  his  orders.  If  he  had  happened  to  he  called  away, 
and  the  men  finished  the  job  they  were  at  before  his  return,  it 
was  always  best  to  remain  idle  until  heii  came  back.  This  was 
no  fault,  but  to  begin  some  necessary  work  without  Iris  orders 
was  unpardonable.  I  recently  heard  of  a  man  who  was;  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  grow  fine  Grapes  was 
to  keep  his  inside  border  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  solid 
eowdung.  W ell,  I  would  not  have  fancied  eating  those  Grapes, 
and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if  he  did  grow  good  Grapes, 
it  was  in  spite  of,  not  because  of  his  treatment.  Certainly,  red 
spider  would  seldom  have  a  look-in  there,  which  is  in  itself  a 
comfort. 

Most  of  us  no  doubt  know  the  man  who  would  not  plant  a 
Leek  without  first,  hacking  the  ends  off  the  leave®  and  cutting 
most,  of  the  root®  away.  Or  the  man  who  is  certain  his  Car¬ 
nations  would  newer  root  if  the  points  of  the  leaves;  were  not 
cut.  off.  These  notions1,  of  course,  are  absurd,  but  ten  to;  one 
each  of  us  ha®  a  notion,  on  some  .subject  just-  asi  absurd  to  the 
average  looker-on  as  these  are  to  us.  So.  it  is  from,  no  feeling 
of  superiority  nor  belief  in  my  own  infallibility  that  I  pen 
these  lines,  Irut  only  in,  the  hope  that  they  may  be  new  to 
some  of  the  “  G.W.”  readers.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Big  Apple. — An  Apple,  15  in.  round,  and  weighing  1  lb.  ozs., 
has  been  grown  at  Studley  Royal  Gardens,  Yorks. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  5th  and  6th. 

The  early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was  held  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  dates,  and,  though  the  weather 
was  fine  except  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first,  day,  the  attendance 
of  visitors  was  thin.  In  several  of  the  classes  for  cut  blooms, 
especially  for  tile  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  six  blooms,  there  were 
some  large  and  handsome  samples  for  October ;  but  w©  should 
have  liked  to  see  more  competition  in  the  classes  for  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  Pompon  varieties.  Several  very 
large  and  effective  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Roses, 
and  Asters  were  features  of  the  show.  Large  collections  of  fruit 
were  also-  present. 

The  premier  honour  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  eighteen  had  to  he  distinct,  was 
secured  by  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Capel 
House,  Waltham  Cross.  He  had  two  very  even  stands,  including 
handsome  blooms  of  Maf eking  Hero,  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Bronze;  S.  d’Octobre,  Miss  Coomber,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville, 
Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Mermaid,  Miss  Olive  Miller, 
and  Mrs.  J .  Thorny  croft.  The  two  first  mentioned  were  the 
largest  blooms.  Mr.  James  Brookes,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman, 
Esq.,  Totteridge  Park,  Totteridge,  Herts,  was  a  good  second, 
though  the  average  of  his  blooms  was  distinctly  smaller.  Fine 
blooms  were  G.  Henry,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Poekett, 
Godfrey’s  Pride,  Miss  E.  Fulton,  and  Marquis  V.  Venosta.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ellis,  gardener  to.  H.  L.  Bisclioffsheim,  Esq.  ,  Warren  House, 
Stanmore,  came  in  third  with  several  good  blooms.  There  were 
five  entries  in  the  class. 

The  lead  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Ring,  whose  blooms  filled  the  hoards,  as  in  the  big  class.  His 
finest  blooms  were  the  same  as  in  the  previous  class.  Mr.  James 
Brookes  was  second  with  a  charming  bloom  of  So uv.  de  Calvat 
pere,  and  less  developed  blooms  of  other  varieties.  Mr.  Henry 
Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenla.nds, 
Henley-on-Thames,  came  in  third  with  fine  blooms  of  Henry 
Perkins  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Poekett. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Horton,- gardener  to  H.  H.  Flatten,  Esq.,  Harwood 
Hall,  Upminster,  E-sex,  took  the  lead  for  six  blooms  with  splendid 
samples  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Edith  Shrimpton,  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Poekett.  Mr.  George  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lyon, 
Ricldings  Court,  Caterham  Valley,  was  a  good  second,  his  bloom 
of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  being  grand.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son, 
Chelmsford,  came  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  with  such 
beautiful  varieties  as  Mine.  E.  Lefort,  Strethmeath,  White  Pet, 
and  Mr.  J.  Selby.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Wood  view  Terrace,  Arch¬ 
way  Road,  Highga.te,  was  a  very  good  second. 

The  best,  two  vases  of  twelve  blooms  each  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  James  Brookes,  who  had  long  trails  of  Ampelopsis  Veit  chi 
and  Asparagus.  Mr.  John  Fulforcl,  gardener  to  F.  D.  Lambert, 
Esq.  ,  J.P.,  Moor  Hall,  Cookham,  Berks,  was  second  :  and  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  and  Soil  came  in  third. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  had  the.  best  twelve  bunches  of  early-flowerino- 
Chrysanthemumis,  having  fine  hunches  of  Goacker’s;  Crimson, 
Harvest  Home,  Robert  Pemberton,  Improved  Masse,  Carrie,  etc. 
Mr.  Eric  F.  Such  also  had  a  fine  lot  of  this  class,  including  Horace 
Martin  and  Goacher’s  Crimson. 

Miss  Fair  weather,  Bifrons,  Canterbury,  had  the  best  decoration 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  a  dinner  table,  using  crimson  and  yellow 
varieties,  with  Asparagus  and  grasses.  Miss  F.  L.  Brewster.  12, 
St.  Peter’s,  Canterbury,  was  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Bangs,  Ellesmere  Lodge,  Snatesbrook,  Essex,  was  third  ; 
and  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  fourth.  There;  were 
eight  entries. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  took  the  lead  for  three  epergnes  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  followed  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  and  Mr.  William  Jones  m 
this  order. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the.  first  award  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms  was.  taken  by  Mr.  M.  Payment,  gardener  to  W.  Beech, 
Esq.,  North  Ockendon,  Romford.  His  finest  blooms  were  Henry 
Perkins  and  Lady  Crawshaw,  the  former  being  the.  best  bloom  of 
this  variety  in  the  show.  Mr.  W.  Trowell,  gardener  to  D.  Link, 
Esq.,  Fairlight,  The  Avenue,  Beckenham,  was  second. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  also,  took  the  premier  award  in  the  amateurs’ 
section  for  twelve  .  bunches  of  earlv-flowering  Ponqxms.  Mr. 
Frank  Cordell,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Blades,  Esq.,  Rookfields, 
Reigate,  -had  the  best  six  Japanese  blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  C. 
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Haselgrove,  gardener  to  W.  Brand-er,  Esq.,  13,  Crescent  Wood 
B-oad,  Sydenham  Hill. 

Open  Classes. 

Mr.  James  Brookes  had  the  best  vase  of  early-flowering  Pom- 
pon.s.  Mr.  G.  Halsey  led  the  way  for  a  vase  of  five  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  which  consisted  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham ;  Mr.  M. 
Rayment  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  but  came  to  the  front 
for  a  vase  of  five  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese  variety,  showing 
Miss  Alice  Byron.  Mr.  E.  E.  Such  led  for  a  bunch  of  a  pure 
white  early  decorative  Chrysanthemum.  For  six  varieties,  in  as 
many  bunches,  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  the  open  and  not 
disbudded,  Mr.  James  Brookes  took  the  lead,  his  finest  varieties 
being  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Horace  Martin,  and  Mme.  Marie  Masse. 
Mr.  ID.  B.  Crane  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  C.  Payne,  gardener  to 
C.  J.  Whittington,  Esq.,  Sandhills  Gardens,  Betchworth,  Surrey, 
had  the  best  two  vases  of  a  yellow  Japanese  variety,  in  Merstham 
Yellow. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley,  had  the  best 
epergne.  Mr.  James  Brookes  was  first  for  a  vase  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Miss  F.  L.  Brewster  was  first  for  a  basket  of  autumn 
foliage  and  berries;  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  for  a  basket  of  Roses;  and 
Miss  C.  B.  Cole  for  a  basket  of  garden  flowers. 


Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
had  an  extensive  ’  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  He  had  eleven  ornamental  vases  filled  with  big  blooms 
of  different  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum.  Very  fine  were  Elsie 
Fulton,  Renee,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  and  Money¬ 
maker.  Along  the  front  were  fine  blooms  of  many  varieties  in 
stands.  Very  fresh  and  pretty  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies 
were  Delight,  Thirza,  and  Perry’s  Pink.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  had  an  extensive  group  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  bunches 
of  Pampas  Grasses.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  staged  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Roses,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Some  of  the  fine  new  varieties  of  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  shown  by  them  were  Rosalind  (pink),  Orange  Pet, 
Ralph  Curtis,  Firefly  (crimson),  Flame  (crimson),  La  Parisienne 
and  Champ  de  Neige  (pure- white),  and  Carrie,  a  handsome  golden 
yellow.  Roi  de  Blancs  is  another  fine  white.  Vivian  Prince  is  a 
yellow  sport  from  Ivy  Stark.  Grand  new  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
Harbour  Lights,  Edith  Groom,  Sybil  Green  (both  creamy  white 
and  new),  and  Helen  Stephens  (yellow) .  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  beautiful 
group  of  large-flowered  Cannas  of  many  beautiful  colours.  They 
also  had  some  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Gilt 


Medal.)  _  ,  . 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  had 
a  fine  exhibit  of  Apples,  grown  within  seven  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  Finely  coloured  were  Tyler’s  Kernel,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet 
Seedling,  Pe-asgood’s  Nonsuch,  The-  Queen,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Berjvick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  had  an  extensive  collection 
of  Apples,  which  were  notable  for  their  high  colour  generally, 
each  according  to  its  kind.  He  also-  had  Pears  and  Crabs  in 
smaller  quantity.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  staged  a  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  Michaelmas  Daisies;  also 
Cactus  Dahlias  and  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  including 
fine  samples  of  Warner’s  King,  Castle  Major,  The  Queen,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  Paroquet  Apples.  (Silver  Gilt 


Medal.) 

Mr.  David  Russell,  The  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Apples.  Very  fine-  samples  were  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  Warner’s  King.  He  also  had  ail 
exhibit  of  Mushroom  spawn  showing  the  quality  of  this  article. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  an  ex. 
tensive  exhibit  of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  tuberous  Begonias,  very  effectively  arranged  in  groups  and 
half-conical  mounds,  with  a  background  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  in  Bamboo  stands.  Fine  Cactus  Dahlias 
were  Eva,  Ajax,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  F.  M.  Stredwick,  H.  W. 
Sillem,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  many  others.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  also  had  a  very  telling  group  of 
Kochia  -scoparia  in  its  red  autumn  tints.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  had  a  table  of  tuberous 
Begonia  blooms,  arranged  in  crimson,  pink,  white,  bronze-,  scarlet, 
and  other  colours,  single  and  double.  The  blooms-  were  arranged 
on  Bramble  leaves.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

A  new  variegated  variety  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  named 


A.  S.  alba  variegata,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Hayser,  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Florists,  Ltd.,  Leamington.  Many  of  the  side  sprays 
were-  entirely  white. 


NATIONAL  POTATO. 

October  Ilth  and  I2th. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  -a  success  so  far  as 
number  and  quantity  of  exhibits  was  concerned,  though  the 
glowers,  raisers,  and  trade  generally  contributed  most  largelv 
towards  the  making  of  the  show.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were 
in  clean  and  attractive  order,  though  others  were  very  rough 
as  dug  from  the  field,  and  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  a 
London  crowd.  During  the  first  day  a  dense  fog  prevailed, 
and  the  attendance  was  poor.  This  was,  indeed,  the  most  dis¬ 
concerting  feature  in  connection  with  the  show.  The  impres¬ 
sion  jirevails  that  the  Crystal  Palace  is  too  far  from  London  to 
draw  the  jieople,  and  that  the  show  should  be  held  in  London. 


Tkade  Growers. 

The  leading  award  in  the  class  for  12  distinct  varieties  of 
i  otatos  was  secured  by  Mr.  Walter  Ness,  King’s  Kettle,  N.B. 

I16,  varieties  he  exhibited  were  Up-to-Date,  British  Queen, 
White  Beauty,  King  Edward,  Crofter,  Standard,  Cramond, 
Blossom,  Evergood,  Royal  Kidney,  Conference,  Purple  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  Northern  Star.  The  first  three  mentioned  were 
notably  clean  tubers.  All  of  them  were  of  large  size — indeed, 
quite  as  large  as  we  should  desire  for  table  use-— but  the  tubers 
were  fairly  evenly  selected,  and  all  were  white  varieties  with 
the  exception  of  Purple  Perfection  and  King  Edward.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  M.  Christie,  Scotshaig 
Mams,  Tayport,  N.  B.,  whose  tubers  were  on  an  average  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  and  clean,  though  lacking  the  polish  often 
seen  in  gardeners’  exhibits.  Half  of  the  varieties  in  this  lot 
were  coloured,  namely,  Reading  Russet,  Herd  Laddie,  McDuff, 
Mr.  Breeze,  King  Edward,  and  Blue  Beauty.  Mr.  Henry  Scott, 
Boneham  Road  Nurseries,  Warminster,  took  the  third  place 
mostly  with  new  varieties. 

Amateurs. 

In  the  amateurs’  section  for  12  dishes  of  as  many  varieties, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  The  Gardens,  Lathom 
House,  Ormskirk,  who  had  clean  and  respectable-looking  tubers. 
The  back  row  consisted  of  very  large  tubers  of  Webb’s  Empire, 
Northern  Star,  General  Roberts,  and  Webb’s  New  Guardian. 
He  also  secured  the  first  prize  for  the  best  coloured  round  in 
this  exhibit  with  Reading  Russet.  Other  varieties  in  this  lot 
were  Carter’s  Surprise,  Sutton’s  Discovery,  Sutton’s  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  Carter’s  Monarch,  Carter’s  Snowball,  Sutton’s  Abund- 
tvt06’  ciT1  ^eri  s  Bountiful.  The  second  award  was  secured  by 
■*  i.  Silas  Cole,  The  Gardens,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton, 
whose  tubers  were  all  of  white  varieties,  and  all  wonderfully 
clean.  In  this  exhibit  he  secured  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
dish  of  a  kidney  with  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  a  smooth,  white- 
skmned  variety.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  The  Rookery  Gardens, 
Downe,  took  third  with  tubers  of  a  more  suitable  size  for  table 
use. 

The  lead  for  eight  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
who  again  selected  tubers  of  moderate  size,  including  well- 
known  varieties  and  some  new  ones,  half  being  coloured  sorts. 

,  John  Weathers,  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton,  took  the  second 
place  with  tubers  that  might  have  been  more  evenly  selected 
tor  size. 

i  ^nee  dishes  of  round  white  Potatos  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Crampton  with  shapely  tubers  of  Up-to-Date  and 
Carter  s  Snowball,  taking  the  first  prize  also  for  the  best  dish 
of  a  round  variety  with  the  last  named.  Mr.  S.  Cole  took  the 
second  place  with  shapely  tubers  of  Factor,  ’a  pebble-shaped 
variety  Mr.  B.  Ashton  came  in  third  with  an  even  lot  of  less 
dressed  tubers. 

Mr  E.  D  Packman,  The  Library,  -St.  Mary  Cray,  had  the 
best  lot  of  three  dishes  of  white  kidneys  in  Up-to-Date,  Im¬ 
proved  Kidney,  and  Factor.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Up-to- 
late  and  1  actor  may  be  shown  both  as  round  and  kidney 
.Potatos  by  selecting  the  tubers.  Mr.  F.  G.  Crampton  was 
second  with  distinctly  smaller  tubers.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  came  in 
third.  Some  enormous  Potatos  in  tliis  class  did  not  get  a 
pnze,  and  we  hope  this  was  on  account  of  abnormal  and  useless 
size.  * 

Mi.  B.  Ashton  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three  dishes  of 
coloured  kidneys,  which  were  clean  samples  of  Beda,  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  Mr.  Breeze.  He  also  received  first  prize 
for  the  best  coloured  kidney  with  the  first  named. 
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Some  cottagers  have  evidently  learned  how  to  dress  Potatos 
for  exhibition,  as  they  had  some  beautifully  clean  samples. 
The  first  prize  for  four  varieties  was  taken  by  the  Eccles  Garden¬ 
ing  Society,  represented  by  Mr.  W.  Gray.  Old  varieties  only 
were  shown.  Mr.  S.  Brogdale,  Salt  wood,  Hythe,  came  m  second 
with  a  clean  lot.  For  one  dish  of  white  rounds  the  lead  was 
taken  by  the  Larkfield  Gardening  Society  with  Snowball.  Mr. 
Andrew  Hogarth,  New  Smailhoim,  Kelso,  N.B.,  was  a  very 
close  second  with  Britannia.  Mr.  S.  Brogdale  was  third. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hogarth  again  took  the  lead  for  a  dish  of  coloured 
round  Potato,  showing  Pink  Perfection.  The  Eccles  Gardening 
Society  came  second. 

For  one  dish  of  a  white  kidney  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Hogarth  with  Gairter.  The  Larkfield  Gardening 
Society  (per  Mr.  H.  Roots)  was  second,  and  the  Eccles  Garden¬ 
ing  Society  came  in  third. 

A  cup  (value  2  gs.)  was  offered  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
for  the  heaviest  total  yield  of  any  variety  from  12  consecutive 
roots,  to  be  lifted  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  or 
of  a  nominee,  and  sealed.  Mr.  H.  A.  Howes,  Horncastle,  took 
the  lead  with  a  heap  weighing  761,-  lbs.  The  variety  was 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  the  tubers  of  which  were  immature,  and 
might  have  been  heavier  later  on.  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  War¬ 
minster,  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  weighing  67g  lbs. 
Northern  Star  and  Satisfaction  also  weighed  well. 

The  best  dish  of  cooked  Potatos  was  Factor,  shown  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Packman.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  was  second  with  Snowdrop, 
and  Mr.  James  M.  Christie  came  in  third  with  Food  of  the  Gods. 

*  Single  Dishes. 

The  best  dish  of  Charles  Fidler  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Boyce,  Welney,  Wisbech.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  was  second. 

Mr.  Silas  Cole  had  the  best  dish  of  Discovery,  in  clean  samples 
of  moderate  size.  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  and  Mr.  Cliarles  Blick,  ihe 
Gardens,  Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent,  took  the  remaining 
prizes,  in  this  order.  ( 

The  first  prize  for  Duchess  of  Cornwall  went  to  Mr.  G.  W . 
Miller,  Clarkson’s  Nurseries,  Wisbech,  who  had  enormous 
tubers,  one  measuring  6  in.  by  5g  in.  Mr.  0.  W.  d  Alcorn, 
Spalding,  was  second. 

Mr.  B.  Ashton  had  the  best  dish  of  Daniels’  Duke  of  Fork, 
showing  tubers  of  good  size.  Mr.  T.  W.  Palmer,  Talbot  Hotel, 
Wellesbourne,  Warwick,  was  second  with  tubers  of  a  useful 
size  for  table.  Mr.  O.  W.  d’Alcorn  came  in  third. 

The  lead  for  Eldorado  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Stewart,  Annfield, 
Kang’s  Kettle,  N.B.  Some  of  the  tubers  were  rough-skinned 
and  others  smooth,  while  some  might  be  described  as  half  and 
half.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Belfast,  were  second  with  tubers  of  useful  size.  Mr.  Charles 
Blick  came  in  third. 

The  lead  for  King  Edward  VII.  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Ness 
with  very  handsome  tubers.  Mr.  James  M.  Christie  was  second, 
and  Mr.  R.  Gold,  Lundin  Links,  Fife,  came  in  third. 

For  Northern  Star  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Stewart  with 
shapely  samples.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Prasiehill  Farm,  Arbroath, 
N.B.,  was  second  with  good  tubers,  but  apparently  never 
washed.  Mr.  W.  Ness  was  third.  Several  exhibitors  in  this 
class  set  up  very  rough  samples. 

Mr.  B.  Ashton  had  the  best  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  in  clean  and 
shapely  samples.  Mr.  S.  Cole  was  a  good  second,  and  Messrs. 
D.  Macneish  and  Son,  Lamlash,  Arran,  came  in  third.  Some 
exhibits  in  this  class  were  much  scabbed. 

Mr.  B.  Ashton  had  the  best  Snowball  in  clean,  even  sanqiles. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Palmer  was.  a  good  second,  while  the  Larkfield  Gar¬ 
dening  Society  came  in  third. 

Mr."  S.  Cole  had  the  best  dish  of  The  Factor,  showing  clean 
and  handsome  tubers.  The  Larkfield  Gardening  Society  had 
smaller,  shapely  tubers.  Mr.  E.  D.  Packman  came  in  third. 

The  cup  (value  10  gs.)  presented  in  Class  38  by  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewellyn  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Potatos  in  the  show  was  won 
by  the  non-competitive  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  particulars  of  which  are  given  below. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  grand  exhibit  was  beautifully 
arranged  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  Masses  of  tubers  were 
arranged  at  the  back  in  the  form  of  four  crowns.  All  the  others 
were  arranged  in  wicker  baskets  of  varying  size,  and  presented 
a  clean  and  attractive  appearance.  The  seedl  ings  were  arranged 
on  green  velvet  in  a  large  case,  forming  the  centre  of  the  exhibit. 
Many  of  the  baskets  were  filled  with  tubers  of  a  very  promising 
character.  The  average  number  of  tubers  to  a  root  was  40, 
while  one  root  gave  80.  The  size  of  the  tubers  was  marvellous 
for  the  first  year. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  this 
exhibit  was  the  collection  of  pedigree  Potato  seedlings  (disease- 
resisting)  from  crosses  made  in  June  and  July,  1903.  Each 
group  of  tubers  is  the  produce  of  a  separate  seed  sown  in  the 
spring  of  1904.  The  plants  have  all  been  grown  under  ordinary 
cultivation  in  their  Reading  trial  grounds.  The  roots  were 
lifted  on  October  7th  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dean, 
F.R.H.S.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  F.R.H.S.,  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Potato  Society.  Many  of  the  roots 
averaged  over  50  tubers  each,  and  in  one  case  over  80  tubers 
were  found.  Such  productiveness  in  the  case  of  “  first  year 
seedlings  ”  is  probably  without  precedent.  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
latest  introduction,  the  well-known  and  much-talked-of  Sutton’s 
Discovery,  is  well  represented  by  some  very  handsome  tubers, 
and  the  reports  received  this  season  of  its  heavy  cropping  powers 
and  complete  immunity  from  disease  will  make  the  immense 
value  of  this  Potato  increasingly  evident.  The  remainder  of 
this  unique  exhibit  consisted  of  over  150  different  varieties  of 
Potatos,  including  the  leading  sorts  of  the  present  day.  The 
Potatos  were  nicely  displayed  in  baskets  of  various  sizes,  and 
in  every  case  the  tubers  were  well-grown,  typical  specimens. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  Apples,  notable  for  the  colour  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  generally.  Very  fine  were  Cox’s  Pomona,  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet. 

Mr.  David  Russell.  The  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood,  had  a 
large  group  of  conifers  and  other  shrubs.  Tall  specimens  of 
the  Pampas  Grass  in  the  centre  gave  a  brighter  setting  to  the 
Cupressus,  Thuyas,  etc.  He  also  had  some  fine  tree  Ivies  and 
Euryas.  He  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Mushroom  spawn. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. , 
had  a  table  of  Apples  set  up  in  attractive  style.  Handsomely 
coloured  were  Mere  de  Menage,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bismarck, 
Tyler’s  Kernel,  Wealthy,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Cox’s  Pomona,  etc. 

Messrs.  W.  Dennis  and  Sons,  Kirton,  Lincolnshire,  had  a 
table  of  Potatos,  arranged  in  heaps  on  red  baize.  Amongst 
others  they  had  fine  tubers  of  Dalmeny  Red,  Dalmeny  Kidney, 
Dalmeny  Regent,  Northern  Star,  Dalmeny  Acme,  etc.  The 
firm  had  two  tables  done  up  in  the  same  style.  The  tubers  of 
Sir  John  Llewellyn  were  of  huge  size. 

Mr.  O.  W.  d’Alcorn,  F.R.H.S.,  Spalding,  had  a  table  of 
Potatos,  including  large  heaps  of  Vermont  Gold  Coin,  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  Duke  of  York,  etc.  The  tubers  of  Dalmeny  Red 
were  of  wonderful  size. 

The  Ichthenic  Guano  Go.  had  an  exhibit  of  their  specialities, 
to  which  many  dishes  of  Potato  tubers  were  added.  Highly- 
coloured  Crabs  were  also  interesting. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  had  an 
exhibit  of  Northern  Star,  Discovery,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  1.  V  hite  and  Sons,  Spalding,  had  a  table  of  many 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Potatos,  including  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
The  Factor,  etc. 

Hobbies,  Limited.  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  an  extensive 
table  of  Potatos  in  heaps  and  baskets,  adorned  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Roses,  and  other  flowers.  A  new  seedling  Potato  for 
1905  was  that  named  J ohn  Austen,  raised  by  a  gardener  of  that 
name.  It  is  a  pebble-shaped  white  Potato  of.  good  size,  heavy 
cropping,  and  early.  It  was  a  cross  between  Early  Puritan  and 
Ringleader.  They  also  had  fine  heaps  of  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Cigarette,  Daniel’s  Sensation,  Northern  Star,  etc. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Thomson,  Potato  agent,  Edinburgh,  had  an  exhibit 
of  many  new  varieties  of  Potato,  including  Dalmeny  Radium, 
Dalmeny  Don,  Dalmeny  Kidney,  Dalmeny  Hero,  and  other 
large  tubers  raised  at  Dalmeny. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scarlett,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh,  also  had 
many  baskets  of  large,  undressed  Potatos,  including  Money¬ 
maker,  Royal  Kidney,  King  Edward  VII.,  Dalmeny  "Red  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  etc.,  all  noble  tubers,  but  not  yet  ripe. 

Hi.  Frederick  G.  Cramp  ton,  Cranbrook,  had  a  fine  exhibit 
of  a  new  seedling  Potato  named  Southern  Star,  a  kidney  of 
good  appearance,  fairly  early,  and  of  beautiful  and  regular  out¬ 
line. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  had  a 
\eiy  extensive  exhibit  of  Potatos  m  a  large  number  of  varieties 
both  white  and  coloured.  Fine  tubers  were  Lord  Dundonald’ 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Pink  Blossom,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal  ) 

Mr.  F.  Pickering,  Pinehurst,  Woodhall  Spa.  Lincoln,  also 
showed  Potatos. 

Messrs.  S.  G.  Randall  and  Son,  Skegness,  Lincoln,  exhibited 
Potatos  growing  in  boxes,  as  well  as  tubers 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  Limited,  Boston,  Lines, 
staged  many  of  the  new  varieties  of  Potato,  backed  up  with 
Iciigo  pictures  of  1  otato  crops,  growing  and  dug,  but  lyino-  on 
the  ground. 

Messrs.  W.  P,  Laird  and  Sinclair,  Dundee,  Scotland,  had  a 
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table  of  many  new  varieties  of  Potatos,  all  well  selected  as  to 
size,  and  clean.  Fine  tubers  were  Bountiful,  King  Edward 
VII.,  Eureka,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Eldorado,  Northern  Star, 
Triumph,  etc. 

J.  W.  Cross,  Old  Grammar  School,  Wisbech,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  Potatos,  including  fine  exhibits  of  King  Victor, 
The  Recorder,  and  other  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  Mallow,  Ireland,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Potatos  in  clean,  presentable  condition,  and  of  fine  size 
for  table  use.  All  consisted  of  Kerr’s  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
which  has  acquired  considerable  notoriety  as  a  heavy  croppjei'. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Illman,  Rise-holme  Road,  Lincoln,  had  a  collection 
of  new  Potatos. 


Mr.  James  Kerr,  Dumfries,  staged  a  collection  of  Potatos 
in  clean  and  bright  condition,  including  fine  heaps  of  Duchess 
of  Cornwall  (one  of  his  own  raising),  Cottage  Maid,  Dr.  Gillespie, 
Electric  Spark,  Border  Witch,  and  others  of  his  own  raising. 
Electric  Spark  is  a  heavy  cropper  of  great  promise.  (Silver 
Medal. ) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  had  a  collection  of  Potatos,  in¬ 
cluding  many  leading  sorts  grown  for  the  trade.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  had  a  table  of  Potatos, 
including  fine  tubers  of  Sensation,  Diamond,  and  Harrison’s 
Nugget,  a  first  early,  yellow-fleshed  kidney.  Prelude  and  a 
seedling  were  also  fine  tubers. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Poad  -and  Sons,  York,  had  a  collection  of 
Potatos,  shown  as  lifted  from  the  ground.  Most  of  the  notable 
Potatos  were  on  the  stand. 

Messrs.  William  Davie  and  Co.,  Haddington,  N.B.,  had  an 
extensive  collection  of  clean  tubers,  including  Davie’s  Caledonia, 
Taylor’s  Red.  Scottish  Triumph,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and 
many  other  good  sorts. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  staged  a  very  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  clean  Potatos,  set  up  in  wicker  baskets.  Handsome 
tubers  were  Kerr’s  Cigarette,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  British 
Queen,  Crofter,  Scottish  Triumph,  Reading  Russet,  etc.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  also  a  very  -exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  Pot-atcs,  set  up  in  their  usual  admirable  style. 
Clean  and  handsome  tubers  in  baskets  were  Dalmeny  Red, 
Dobbie’s-  Favourite,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  The 
Scot,  Snowflake,  The  Factor,  Up-to-D-ate,  Selected  Russet, 
Crimson  Beauty,  and  many  others.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  George  Massey  and  Sons,  Spalding,  showed  -a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Potatos  in  baskets,  including  the  newer  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Atkinson,  Weston  St.  Mary,  Spalding,  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  various  noted  Potatos. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggesliall,  Essex,  staged  a 
-collection  of  Potatos,  including  the  best  -of  the  leading  sorts, 
and  also  an  exhibit  -of  seedlings. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pepper,  Bridge  Farm,  Downham,  had  a  small 
collection  of  Potatos. 


Messrs.  Mackinder  and  Bennett,  Spilsby,  Lines,  had  an  ex- 
lii bit  <of  Potato  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Mr.  A.  Lighton,  Kirton,  Boston,  also  staged  Potatos. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Anderson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Weston  St.  Mary, 
Spalding,  also  hall  an  exhibit  of  new  Potatos. 

Messrs.  Blaydes  and  Stephenson,  Low  Risby,  Appleby,  Don¬ 
caster,  had  a  collection  of  Potatos,  in  wicker  baskets. 

Messrs.  Bradley  Bros.,  Bardney,  Lines,  had  a  collection  of 
Potatos,  including  their  new  one,  The  Linduni,  a  handsome 
looking  tuber.  Yoikshire  Glory  is  a  new  kidney. 

Mr  A.  Findlay,  Markinch,  N.B.,  had  an  exhibit  of  Findlay’s 
toy al  Kidney  and  other  new  varieties  of  bis  own,  raising 
•  yr- Jos-  Bettinson,  Outwell,  Wisbech,  had  a  table  of  Potatos, 
including  The  Carman,  a  fine-looking  tuber. 

Messrs.  H  Cannell  -and  Sons  had  a  table  of  rotates,  for  which 
they  received  a  Silver  Medal.  They  also  had  an  exhibit  of 
large  Onions,  including  that  named  Cannell’s  Water  Bottle 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  Whittlesey,  Cambs,  had  Potatos. 

Mr.  William  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Potatos,  including  Dalmeny  Hero,  Northern  Star 
Vermont  Gold  Com,  Diamond,  etc. 


Mexican  and  Central  American  Flora.—  Dr s  B  L  Robin 
son  and  J.  M.  Greenmail  continue  to  publish  the  results  of  then 
examination  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  plants  in  the  firsi 
number  of  the  current  volume-  of  the  “Proceedings”  o-f  tin 
American  Academy  of  Art-s  and  Sciences.  Mr  M  L  Fernah 
presents  a  synopsis  of  species  of  Alims,  and  describes  a,  number  ol 
new  species  from  the  same  countries. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Roial  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  show  and  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  energetic  and  vigorous  society  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  -on  Tuesday,  October  18th,  when  new 
Fellows  will  be  elected,  new  and  rare  plants  and  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  will  be  exhibited,  and  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  w.ill  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  George  ILenslow, 
Y.M.H.,  on  “Geographical  Botany  as  a  Result-  of  the  Adapta¬ 
bility  of  Plants.” 

*  *  * 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. — Meeting  of  the 
Council :  There  was  a  good  attendance-  of  the  members  of  the 
council  at  the  meeting  at  the  Caxto-n  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Monday,  October  3rd.  The  presdjiemt,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis, 
occupied  the- chair,  and  h-e  was  supported  by  Colonel  Long,  M.P., 
Colonel  C.  E.  Warde,  M.P.,  and  nine  leading  growers  from  Kent, 
Worcestershire,  Hampshire,  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  principal 
business:  was  the  consideration  of  the  past’  fruit  season,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  railway  services  in  connection  therewith.  A 
number  of  letters  from  members  were  read,  some  of  them  com¬ 
plaining  of  serious  losses  by  delay  in  delivery,  s-carcity  of  properly 
constructed  vans  for  the-  conveyance  of  the-  heavy  crop  to  distant 
markets,  and  the  harsh  interpretation  placed  by  the  companies 
on  the  conditions  under  which  they  carry  at  owner’s  risk.  These 
were  discussed,  at  great  length,  but  as  it  was  found  impossible  to 
deal  with  them  effectually  at  one!  meeting  their  full  consideration 
was  postponed  till  the  next-  meeting,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
appoint  a  sub- committee  for  that  purpose.  The  representative 
of  the  Evesham  district-  reported  a  great  improvement  in  the 
services  of  the-  Midland  and  Great  Western  Railways,  and 
-  especially  in  the  supply  of  improved  vans  oil  the  former  line. 
Communications  from  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department  on  the 
improved  classification  and  marketing  of  fruit,  and  from  the 
Bristol  Re-tail  Fruit  Dealers’  Association  on  the  sale  of  foreign 
fruit  as  home-grown  were  read,  and  both  of  these-  important 
subjects  will  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the-  council.  The 
next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Monday,  November  7th,  at  2.30  p.m., 
at  Caxton  Hall. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent, 
Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  it  was  stated  that  a  clause  had 
been  obtained  in  the  Board  of  Education  Act  authorising  the 
acquisition  of  Wyclitfe  Chapel  and  Disused  Burial  Ground,  Step- 
ney,  as  an  elementary  school  site,  whereby  no-  part  of  the  burial 
ground  can  be  nse-d  -for  building  purposes,  but  would  be  preserve -I 
as  a  playground  for  the  school,  if  built-.  It  was  announced  that 
due  effect  bad  been  given  t-o  the-  -association’s  proposal  to  enable 
all  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to-  plant  and  maintain  trees 
in  thoroughfares,  by  means  of  a  clause  in  the  London  County 
Council’s  General  Powers  Act  of  last  session.  Progress  was  re¬ 
ported  with  reference  to  the  Ham-pstead  Heath  Extension  scheme, 
and  to  the  proposals  for  acquiring  and  laying  out  Poplar  Church¬ 
yard,  and  the-  Norfolk  Square  area-,  Islington.  It  was  stated  that 
seats  had  be-eii  Placed  on  Woolwich  Common  and  Norwood  Green 
in  fulfilment-  of  previous  grants,  and  an  application  from  Ken¬ 
sington  Borough  Council  for  some  more  seats  for  Avondale  Park 
was  acceded  to.  It  was  agreed  to  provide  trees,  a-t  the  request  of 
tire  Lambeth  Bo-rough  Council,  for  the  ground  in  Ufford  Street, 
New  Cut,  and  t-o  offer  to  plant  trees  on  a  space  in  Columbia 
Road.  Correspondence  was  re-a-d  in  reference  to  suggestions  made 
by  the  association  that-  the  London  County  Council  should  afford 
facilities  to  school  children  of  transit  to  the  larger  public  spaces 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part-  in  -organised  games,  and  that  it 
should  improve-  the  conditions  of  the  playgrounds  attached  to- 
schools,  and  render  them  more  interesting  than  at  present.  It 
was  agreed  t-o  urge  the  Board  -of  Agriculture  to  re-introduce  the 
Open  Spaoe-s  Acts  Consolidation  Bill,  which  had  failed  to  get 
through  last  session.  Be  plies  were  read  from  various  Metropo¬ 
litan  Borough  Councils,  several  of  which  agreed  -to-  adopt  the 
Suggestions  made  by  the-  association  tlia-t  public  footways  and 
seats  should  he  systematically  cleansed. 


Tropaeolum  speciosttm  at  Cambridge. — The  Flame-flowered 
Nasturtium,  which  is  usually  a  very  refractory  plant  to  succeed 
with  in  the  South,  has  bloomed  splendidly  this  year  in  a  villa 
garden  at  Cambridge.  It  was  planted  on  a  northern  aspect  on  a 
subsoil  consisting  of  chalk. 
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Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Bunyard’s  Fruit  Catalogue. 

Tire  catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  Roses  for  1904  and  1905 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  George  Hun  yard  and  Co.,  Limited1,  tbe 
Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  has:  been  on  our  table  for  some 
little  time.  Although  they  are  very  extensive  cultivators  of 
fruit,  these  listsi  are  modestly  confined  to  the  more  seleict;  and, 
useful  fruits.  Many  of  the  old  varieties  were  excellent  in 
their*  way,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  fruits  they  produced  were  small 
and  often  not  very  productive.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
great  desire  for  larger  fruits,  and  that  must  depend  upon,  large 
fruit  varieties,  as  no  skill  on  the;  part  of  the  gardeners  can 
make;  small  fruiting  kinds  produce  large  fruits.  The  chief 
attention  is  given  to  all  the  popular  and  useful,  as  well  as 
new,  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums;,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Cherries,  Raspberries1,  and  Strawberries.  The  newer  and 
less-known  varieties  of  'the  Bramble  type  also  receive  attention', 
including  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Strawberry-Raspberry,  and 
various  others  either  raised  in,  this  country  or  imported  from 
abroad.  A  descriptive  list  of  Roses  classifies1  the1  varieties  into 
their*  respective  colours  and  should  be  found  useful.  Tire  cata- 
losruei  is  in  two  forms,  one  of  them  being  interleaved  with  blank 
sheets  for  memoranda  and  additions. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sou’s  Roses. 

The  catalogue  of  Roses  issued  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Gross,  Herts,  contains  many  neiw  varieties  for 
this  year,  as  well  as  a  selection  of  British,  Continental  and 
American  varieties  put  into  commerce  during  1903  and  1904. 
This  latter  list  isi  rather  a,  lengthy  one,  and  indicates  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  is>  being  made;  in,  England’s  popular  national  flower. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  most  of  those  varieties  have  yet  to 
undergo1  an  extensive  trial  in  gardens  in.  different  parts;  of  the 
country  before  it  can,  be  determined  which  varieties;  are  likely 
to  maintain,  a  permanent  place  ini  this  country.  Most  enthu¬ 
siastic  cultivators  do,  however,  desire  to  make  additions  to; 
their  collections  annually,  and  their  obligations  are  due  to 
Messrs.  Paid  for  placing  so  many  different  new  varieties  at 
their  disposal.  A  list  of  the  morei  important  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  Roses  raised  or  introduced  by  the  firm  prior  to;  1900 
will  give  some  idea  of  tbe  results  of  the  activity  of  the  firm 
over  a,  long  period  of  years;.  At  one  time  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Roses  grown  in  this  country  were  raised  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  list,  on  page  12  that  a  sensible 
addition,  has  been:  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Paul.  A 
great  number  of  lists  of  Roses  suitable  for  different,  purposes 
are  given,  in  the  pages  of  the  catalogue,  and  there  is  just  one 
suggestion  which  we  should  like  to  make — namely,  that  a  list 
of  all  the  Roses  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  should  he  given  in 
the  form  of  an.  index,  so  that  readers  can  at  a  glance  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  particular  one  was  there  and  the  page  on, 
which  it  was  described.  The  order  form  would  supply  such,  a 
list,  but  there  ought  to  be  a.  permanent  index  on  the  same 
lines. 

Messrs.  Prior  and  Son’s  Catalogue. 

The  Rose  catalogue  sent  out  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,, 
Colchester,  runs  to  56  pages,  exclusive  of  the  alphabetical  list 
of  Rose-;  which  is,  printed  ini  four  columns  to  a  pagei,  and  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  reference.  The  front,  cover  of  the 
catalogue  bears  a  coloured  illustration  of  Rose  Mildred  Grant, 
while  the  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  an.  equally  good  illustration;  on  the  back  cover.  On, 
the  first  page  will  be  found  some  useful  hints  on  manuring, 
watering,  pruning,  planting,  soil  and  ether  matters  relating  t,o, 
Rose  culture  and  intended  for  beginners,  as;  well  as  reminders 
for  thosei  who  have  gone,  through  their  first  lessons;,  but  may 
be  liable  to  overlook  important  particulars.  A  page;  of  new 
Roses  is  given,  representing  some  of  the  best  Rases  in  the, 
British  Isles'  and  elsewhere;.  The  different,  types;  are  described 
under  their  respective  headings,  which  is  an  excellent-  aid  to; 
memory-,  and  also  a, fiords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the 
different,  varieties  belonging  to  each  section.  The  printing 
and  paper  throughout  are  excellent,  and  although  not  so  bulky 


a,  list  as1  some  of  them,  it  will  prove  very  serviceable,  as  much 
useful  information  is  given,  in  small  space. 

Catalogue  of  Lilies,  etc. 

The  new  catalogue  sent  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co., 
K  ilniield  Gardens,  Colchester,  is  veiy  largely  devoted  to  the 
extensive  collection  of  Lilies  (Lilium)  which  they  cultivate. 
All  of  these  are;  excellently  described  in  the  brief  space  afforded 
by  a  catalogue,  and  those  intending  to'  make  additions  to  their 
collections  of  this  class;  of  plants  could  hardly  do  better  than 
consult  this,  excellent  descriptive  list.  Abundant  attention  is 
also;  given,  to  several  other  sections  of  bulbs,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  specialities  of  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.  To  indi¬ 
cate;  this,  we  need  only  mention  the  Calochorti,  bulbous  and 
other  Irises,  Brodiaeas,  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets,  species  of  Tulip, 
May-flowering  and  cottage  Tulips',  Dairwin  Tulips,  Narcissi  and 
various  other  subjects,  all  of  which  are  carefully  described, 
so  that  those  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  easily 
select  the  best  of  the  numerous;  bulbs  now  at  the  command  of 
the  planter.  The  numerous  fine  exhibits  of  bulbs  and  allied 
plants  made  by  the  firm  show  that  they  can  cultivate  them. 
Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son’s  Catalogue. 

Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Hol¬ 
land,  annually  send  out  a  catalogue  of  choice  Dutch  and  Cape 
bulbs,  etc.,  which  is  readily  made  available  to  readers  in  this 
country,  being  written  in  English.  Two;  pages  are  devoted  to 
new  and  rare  bulbs  and  other  plants'.  Many  of  these  will  be 
novelties  in  many  gardens,  although  they  may  not  have  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  In  most  cases;,  however,  these 
new  and  rare  plants  are  subjects  of  a  valuable  character,  as 
some  are  rare,  others  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  a  larger 
number  offer  no  great  difficulty  in  that  respect,  but  are  yet 
very  scarce  in  gardens.  Lists  of  Hyacinths  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  are  given,  and  the  standard  varieties  that  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  pot  or  bedding  are  classified  in,  groups  according 
to  their  colour,  and  whether  single  or  double.  This  readily 
facilitates  the;  work  of  those  who  have  to;  order  varieties;  of 
certain  colours  for  any  given  work  which  they  may  have  in 
hand.  The  catalogue  runs  to  96  pages,  including  an  extensive 
index,  confined  merely  to  the  generic  name.  This  index;  alone 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  large  number  of  genera  represented. 
The  type  used  in  printing  is  small  but,  clear,  so  that  much 
has  been  condensed  into  small  space.  Wherever  the  lists  are 
at  all  lengthy  they  are  classified  and  orderly,  while  a  glance 
at  the  pages;  seems  to  us  that  most  are  indispensable,  and  others 
•of  which  less  can  be  said  have  all  been  included  in  this  ex¬ 
cellently  got  up  catalogue.  It  may  be  described  as  a  multum 
in  par vo.  Indeed,  it  lias  only  been  possible  to  include  so 
many  things  by  printing  in  small  type  and  omitting  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  list  of  terrestrial  Orchids  alone  runs  to-  nearly  two 
pages  with  species,  enough  to  make  a  hardy  Orchid  garden. 
Cultural  directions  are  given  at  the  top  of  each  list  of  species. 
Mr.  Perry’s  Catalogue. 

Every  autumn,  Mr.  Amo®  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winioh- 
more  Hill,  London,  makes;  out  a  catalogue  in  two  portiong] 
Pari  1.  has  reached  us,  and  is:  devoted  to  bulbs  and  tubers. 
Part  II.  will  be  published  during  the  present  month,  and  toll 
be  devoted  to;  border  and  rock  plants.  Here  again  we  have 
lists  of  new  and  rare  bulbs  and  tubers  extending  to  two;  pages, 
each  species  being  fully  described  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 
Many  of  these  things  are  both  interesting  and  handsome,  so 
that  they  are  almost  certain  to  find  a,  way  into  many  gardens 
in  the  near  future.  The;  body  of  the  catalogue  is;  devoted  to 
lists  of  Hyacinths;,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  Lilies,  Irises, 
Fritillarias,  Snowdrops,  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets,  and  a  whole  host 
of  bulbs  and  tubers  indispensable;  to  any  well-ordered  garden. 
Mr.  Perry  is;  an  old  and  experienced  hand  in  the  cultivation 
of  herbaceous  plants,  so  that  he  well  knows  the  value  or  other¬ 
wise  of  any  new  thing  which  may  make  its  appearance  from 
year  to>  year. 


Giant  Gourd. — Mr.  Gillingham,  of  Ilchester,  has  grown  a  giant 
Gourd  in  his  garden  this  season.  The  Gourd  on  being  weighed 
turned  the  scale  at  66  lbs. 
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Late  'Strawberries. — A  second  crop  of  excellent  Straw¬ 
berries  has  just  been  gathered  at  Reading.  Some  wild  Straw¬ 
berries  were  gathered  at  Halwill  on  the  6th  inst.  The  berries 
were  of  large  size  and  quite  ripe. 

*  *  -54- 

Apples  for  Pigs. — Fallen  Apples  are  practically  unsaleable 
this  year  owing  to  their  abundance.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight 
in  the  Eastern  Counties  to  see  pigs  turned  out  in  the  orchards 
to  consume  the  fallen  fruit. 

■54  *  * 

The  Gentle  Art. — “  Gardeners  ought  to  be  the  best  men 
in  the  world  ”  was  the  gentle  flattery  with  which  the  Countess 
of  Harrowby  opened  a  horticultural  show  at  Stafford.  In  the 
course  of  a  -much-applauded  speech  she  said  that  the  way  to 
reform  the  drunkard,  the  wife-beater,  and  the  criminal  was  to 
persuade  them  to  take  an  absorbing  interest  in  gardening. 

Fruit  Show  in  Dublin. — The  fruit  show  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  -of  Agriculture  are  about  to  hold  at  Ballsbridge  opens 
on  the  19th  inst.,  and  will  be  continued  on  the  20th.  The 
Department’s  officials  have  undertaken  to  stage  fruit  for  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  cannot  themselves  attend  at  Ballsbridge,  provided 
it  is  received  not  later  than  the  18th  inst.  Entries  close  on 
the  10th  inst.  A  conference  will  be  held  on  the  second  day  of 
the  show,  at  which  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  vice- 
president. 

X  U.  46  * 


Bananas  and  British  Apples. — There  is  a  widespread  com¬ 
plaint  that  growers  -can.  only  get  a-  small  price  for  their  Apples, 
while  the  retailers  are  charging  very  high  prices.  A  Sussex 
grower  declares  that  he  is  only  getting  Is.  per  bushel  for  his 
Apples,  while  the  retailers  are  charging  12s.  to  19s.  for  the  same 
amount.  Surely  this  is  short-sighted  policy.  The  retailers 
say  that  foreign  fruit,  such  as  Bananas,  are  selling  at  such  low 
prices  that  they  must  recoup  themselves  by  keeping  up  the  price 
of  home-grown  produce. 

54  -34  -54- 


Potato  Disease  in  Lincoln.— The  blight  amongst  the  Potatos 
is  spreading  in  the  marshes  around  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire. 
One  farmer  who  sent  away  nearly  100  tons  has  just  received 
his  first  market  return,  and,  after  paying  expenses,  all  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  £1  per  ton.  The  work  of  raising  the  tubers,  which 
has  just  commenced,  is  giving  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  hands,  and  many  Irishmen  are  employed.  On  one  farm  the 
Irishmen  came  out  on  strike  for  26s.  instead  of  25s.  per  acre, 
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and,  not  obtaining  their  demand,  they  left  work. 


u  iiu(j  _ _ _ j  _  In  the  fen 

districts  women  and  children  are  also  being  employed  Potato 
picking.  Up-to-Date  is  averaging  about  six  tons  to  the  acre 
where  it  is  free  from  disease. 

*  -54  * 

Under  and  Over  Ripening  of  Potatos. — While  methods  of 
cultivation  are  responsible  for  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
Potatos,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  climate  alone 
exercises  a  powerful  influence.  In  the  south  of  England,  with 
its  presumed  sunny,  warm,  and  otherwise  congenial  climate,  one 
may  see  fields  of  Potatos-  that  evidently  have  not-  long  com- 
me  need  to  make  good  growth  above  the  soil  at  the  beginning  of 
July  During  dry  summers  whole  fields,  quite  late  m  the 
season,  may  be  seen  presenting  a  puny  and  stunted  appearance. 
Heat  and  drought  are  evidently  responsible  for  this  the 
Potato  is  naturally  a  shallow  rooting  plant,  and  soon  becomes 
affected  by  drought.  Nor  must  it  be  planted  deeply,  other^ 
wise  the  resultant  crop  of  tubers  will  be  light  We  have  seen 
a  planting  of  Sharpe’s  Victor  make  its  growth  and  die  down 
without  having  been  favoured  with  a  shower.  The  tubers  were 
puny  and  not  one  of  them  fit  for  table  use.  The  belief  is  now 
iainin<?  ground  that  Potatos  become  too  much  ripened  m  the 
south  of  England  to  make  good  seed.  Northern  growers  com¬ 
plain  that  seed  obtained  from  English  sources  only  make  weak 
arowth  compared  with  plantings  of  northern-grown  seed  This 
miaht  be  overcome  in  the  south  by  lifting  Potatos  intended  for 
s-ed  before  the  tubers  are  really  ripe.  During  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  many  a  glorious  field  of  Potatos  may  be  seen  m  the  full 
-1”  „r  oTVo'vth  and  bloom  in  the  North  The  move  mutable 
climatic  conditions  must  he  held  responsive  for  this  thriving 
state  of  the  noble  tuber. 


Change  of  Address. — Mr.  George  Springthorpe,  the  maker  of 
Springtliorpe’s  Patent  Tubes  for  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums, 
has  removed  from  West  Leigh  Nursery,  Leicester,  to  “  May- 
croft,”  St.  Albans  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

*  *  * 

L’Entente  Cordiale. — As  we  previously  announced,  the 
French  contrived  to  execute  presentments  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  together  with  royal  coronets,  on  Apples.  The  variety 
was  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  the  fruits  have  just  been  sold 
at  Covent  Garden  at  high  prices.  These  figures  were  meant  to 

emphasise  the  good  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

& 

Wild  Raspberries. — In  open  woods,  or  situations  not  over¬ 
hung  by  trees,  yet  shaded  from  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  good 
pickings  of  wild  Raspberries  were  obtainable  till  near  or  quite 
the  end  of  September.  This  was  not  a  result  of  second  growth, 
but  was  simply  a  continuation  of  tie  main  or  general  crop. 
Wild  Raspberries  are  much  more  worth  gathering  in  Scotland 
than  in  the  drier  climate  of  the  south. 

■54  54  54 

The  Cloudberry. — “  Before  the  snow  has  scarcely  melted,  the 
Cloudberry  (Rubus  Chamaemorus)  sends ’out  its  white  blossoms, 
and  thereafter  hangs  on  every  pendent  twig  a  cloud  of  large 
■orange-coloured  berries.”  The  above  story  is  ouite  new  to  us. 
and  we  should  counsel  the  writer  to  visit  the  Cloudberry  in  its 
native  home.  The  flowering  stems  are  upright,  unbranched, 
and  more  often  under  than  over  6  in.  in  height.  It  bears  only 
a  single  large  white  blossom,  followed  hv  a  large  orange-yellow 
fruit.  Where,  then,  does  the  cloud  of  berries  on  every  pendent 
twig  come  in  ?  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  and  arises  from  a  creep¬ 
ing  underground  stbm. 

°  54  54  54 

Poison  on  Grapes. — Many  curious  cases  of  sickness  have 
occurred  in  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  other  Swiss  towns  during 
the  last  fortnight.  Inquiries  showed  that  in  each  case  the 
victim  had  eaten  of  Grapes,  and  it  has  now  been  ascertained 
that  the  fruit  had  been  sprayed  while  growing  to  keep  away 
mildew  and  other  Vine  maladies.  The  medical  authorities  have 
in  consequence  issued  a  public  warning  that  all  Grapes  show¬ 
ing  the  blue  marks-  uf  cooper  or  other  chemical  treatment  are 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  until  they  have  been  washed  in  dilute  acid, 
washing  in  plain  water  being  ineffectual  to  remove  the  poison. 

54  54  54 

Blackberries  on  Hampstead  Heath. — The  Blackberries  on 
Hampstead  Heath  never  get  black-  th-ew  are  t-eo  near  Jondo-n. 
Barely  has  the  immature  green  berrv  put  on  a  timid  blush  when 
a  ware  of  children,  big  and  little,  clean  and  dirty,  breaks  oven- 
the  heath,  and  surges:  round  the  hushes;  with  shouts  o-f  jov.  Some 
are  armed  wiMi1  reaper  bags,  some  carry  their  spoil  home  in  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  or  th°ir  nearest-  anproiach  to'  handkerchiefs,  and  some 
who  have  not  the  patience  to  wait  for  Blackberry  pie  eat  as  they 
find,  with  stained  lips  and  scratched  fingers.  Blackberrv  <-eekers 
are  not  particular  a.s  to  colour,  and  R"ev  dn-u’t  mind  much  abord 
ta-ste1 ;  as  long  as  they  can  find  real  Blackberries  growing  or  real 
bushes  they  are  satisfied. 

54  54  54 

Trees  for  Piccadilly  Circus  Refused. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  -of  Westminster,  on  the  6th  inst.,  a  letter 
was  read  from  Councillor  Van  R-a-alte  stating  that  he  was 
desirous  of  presenting  for  the  council’s  acceptance  a  sufficient 
number  of  trees  to  plant  around  the  ornamental  fountain  at 
Piccadilly  Circus.  The  committee  recommended,  however. 
“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  council  he  given  to  Councillor 
Van  R.aalte  for  his  offer,  and  that  he  be  informed  that  the 
council  regard  the-  proposed  site  as  unsuitable  for  the  planting 
of  trees  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  footway  surrounding  the 
fountain  and  to  the  great  amount  of  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
traffic  which  constantly  passes  the  site.”  The  recommendation 
was  agreed  to. 

54  54  54 

The  Big  Vine  at  Hampton  Court. — The  famous  old  Vine 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace  is  being  shorn  of  its  130th  annual 
harvest.  The  Grapes  are  of  magnificent  quality,  owing  to  the 
judicious  thinning  out  to  which  the  hoary  Vine  was  subjected 
in  the  spring.  Originally  there  were  about  2,000  bunches,  but 
of  these  only  -about  400  were  allowed  to  mature,  and  the  pick 
of  these  will  go  to  His  Majesty’s  table.  When  left  entirely  to 
itself,  the  Vine  has  been  known  to  produce  as  many  as  2,200 
bunches  in  a  year.  Little  is  ever  done  to  it  by  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  beyond  pruning  and  the  digging  in  of  manure  at  its  roots. 
It  is  the  Black  Hamburg  variety,  and  was  originally  taken  as 
a,  slip  from  the  Vinery  of  the  Valentines  Park  estate,  near 
Ilford,  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Ingleby. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Aaonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Bulbs  in  the  Grass. 

You  might  tell  me  the  best  way  to  plant  bulbs  in  the  grass. 
(W.  D.) 

There  are  two  principal  ways  of  planting  bulbs  in  the  grass, 
and  you  will  have  to  be  guided  according  to  circumstances  or 
convenience.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  soft  you  might  be  able  to 
insert  them  most  quickly  by  the  use  of  an  iron-poihted  dibber 
sufficiently  thick  near  the  point  to  give  the  bulbs  proper  room. 
The  bulbs  should  not  be  planted  regularly,  but  in  irregular 
patches,  as  if  growing  naturally.  This,  then,  will  guide  you 
in  making  the  holes  so  as  to  form  irregular  patches  with 
numerous  holes  at  certain  points  gradually  becoming  thinner 
on  the  outer  edges  of  the  patches.  We  should  not  suggest  any 
limit  as  to  size  of  patch,  as  that  will  be  determined  by  the 
breadth  of  grass  you  have  got  to  plant  and  the  surroundings. 
If  there  are  any  trees  on  the  grass  and  the  branches  do  not 
come  too  closely  to  the  ground,  some  of  the  bulbs  might  even 
be  planted  beneath  them.  We  refer  to  deciduous  trees,  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  plant  any  kinds  of  bulbs  under  evergreen 
trees.  While  one  man  is  making  the  holes,  a  boy  could  follow 
up  closely,  putting  a  bulb  into  each  and  dropping  some  pre¬ 
pared  soil  taken  from  beneath  the  potting  benches  or  otherwise, 
and  sifted  so  that  it  can  be  readily  dropped  into  the  holes  and 
made  firm  as  the  work  goes  on.  By  treading  the  grass  about 
the  holes  the  effect  of  the  latter  will  disappear  before  spring. 
We  are  presuming,  however,  that  the  soil  is  fairly  soft,  and 
can  be  moved  with  the  foot  easily.  Should  the  soil  be  at  all 
hard,  a  better  plan  would  be  to  lift  the  turf  in  patches  of  any 
size  desired  and  dig  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  at  which  you  want 
to  plant  the  bulbs,  this  depending  upon  the  kind  of  bulb  to 
be  planted.  Then  place  the  bulbs  all  over  the  ground  thus 
prepared,  fill  in  the  soil,  lay  on  the  turf,  and  the  operation  is 
completed.  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  which  of  these  two 
methods  will  be  the  speedier,  and  this  you  can  determine  by 
trying  both  ways. 

Kitchen  Garden  Calendar. 

Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  writes  to  inform  me  that  his  book,  as 
above,  is  published  by  you.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  let  me  know 
the  price  of  same.  (J.  H.) 

As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Beckett  has  no  work  known  as  the 
“  Kitchen  Garden  Calendar  ”  in  book  form.  His  articles  on 
this  subject  are  appearing  in  The  Gardintng  World  fortnightly. 
Mr.  Beckett  has,  however,  written  a  book  entitled  “  Vegetables 
for  Exhibition  and  Home  'Consumption.”'  The  publishers  are 
Me  srs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
London,  and  the  price  of  the  book  is  3s.  6d. 

Lawn  Sand  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  quantities  of  lawn  sand  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  mix  together  to  kill  Daisies  on  the  lawn  ?  (W.  D.) 

Lawn  sand,  as  offered  by  various  nurserymen  and  sundries- 
men,  is  already  in  a  condition  suitable  for  spreading  on  lawns 
for  the  destruction  of  Daisies  and  Plantains,  and  we  presume 
that  it  already  contains  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  makers  of  this  do  not  explain  its  composition, 
but  it  is  a  chemical  preparation,  which,  judging  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  already  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  and, 
while  injurious  to  broad  and  soft-leaved  subjects  like  Daisies 
and  Plantains,  does  not  harm  the  grass  when  jmoperly  used. 
If  spread  on  the  grass  when  dry  the  narrow  leaves  of  the  grass 
do  not  readily  hold  the  lawn  sand,  as  it  is  granular  and  rolls 
off,  and  thus  acts  as  a  fertiliser  to  the  grass,  while  those  plants 
with  broad  leaves  would  hold  it  and  get  injured  or  killed.  It 
may  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  is  most  favourable 
to  the  object  in  view  if  used  from  the  time  the  grass  commences 
to  grow  in  March  till  the  end  of  September."  As  the  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  get  killed  the  grass  grows,  and  thus  covers  the 
spots  left  bare  by  the  weeds.  Heat  and  moisture  greatly  help 
the  lawn  sand  to  destroy  the  weeds,  so  that  this  would  plainly 
indicate  the  summer  season  as  the  most  effective  time  to  use  it 
If  the  operation  is  successful  the  leaves  of  the  weeds  wither  up 
m  a  few  days.  As  originally  prepared,  the  best  way  of  using 


it  was  to  scatter  it  broadcast  on  the  grass  at  a  rate  not  exceed¬ 
ing  lg  oz.  or  2  oz.  to  the  square  yard.  Modern  preparations 
might  possibly  be  different,  but  instructions  for  its  use  are 
usually  sent  with  the  lawn  sand  by  those  who  make  it  or  sell  it. 

Sweet  Chestnut  from  Seed. 

Last  year  I  gathered  some  nuts  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut  and 
sowed  them  in  spring,  but  they  failed  to  appear.  Can  you  say 
if  trees  can  be  raised  from  home-saved  seed?  (W.  H.  G.) 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  in  favourable  districts  does  certainly 
develop  and  mature  good  seed,  which  would  germinate  if  pro¬ 
perly  dealt  with.  In  woods  and  plantations,  where  old  trees 
are  growing,  seedlings  may  often  be  seen  coming  up  plentifully. 
We  presume,  however,  that  you  kept  the  seeds  in  a  dry  place 
until  spring,  and  most  probably  they  were  killed  by  this  opera¬ 
tion.  If  you  can  get  good  seeds,  the  best  way  to  keep  them 
from  mice  and  other  enemies  is  to  keep  them  through  the  winter 
and  sow  in  spring,  when  they  should  soon  after  germinate. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  stratify  them  between  layers  of  moist 
sand  in  some  situation  where  their  enemies  will  not  be  able 
to  get  at  them.  Boxes  are  the  most  convenient  means  of  storing 
them  with  this  end  in  view,  but  the  boxes  should  not  be  entirely 
closed.  There  should  at  least  be  seams  at  the  bottom  to  let 
air  get  freely  to  the  nuts  in  the  sand,  and  if  seams  are  also 
left  open  at  the  sides,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  nuts, 
which  will  thus  be  able  to  maintain  their  vitality  intact  until 
spring,  and  at  the  same  time  be  preparing  to  germinate.  You 
must  not  keep  them  in  any  warm  place,  otherwise  the  seeds 
may  germinate  before  it  would  be  safe  to  plant  them  in  the  open. 

Autumn  Sowing  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Some  large  growers,  I  believe,  sow  Sweet  Peas  in  the  autumn 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  early  blooms.  Would  you  say  when 
this  should  be  done  and  the  kind  of  soil.  (H.  D.) 

You  should  select  an  open  and  sunny  situation  in  a  well- 
drained  soil,  and,  if  light,  there  will  be  less  risk  of  losing  the 
crop  if  the  winter  is  severe.  The  seeds  will  germinate  in  favour¬ 
able  or  open  weather  during  the  winter,  and  make  more  or  less 
growth.  Sweet  Peas  are  quite  hardy,  in  the  south  at  least,  but 
if  the  soil  is  of  a  nature  not  to  get  water-logged  in  winter  a  good 
proportion  of  them  will  come  through  safely.  Like  Onions  they 
must  not  be  sown  under  the  shade  of  trees,  as  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  them  thin-leaved  and  weak. 

Worm  Casts  on  Lawns. 

The  soil  in  a  certaiii  part  of  the  grounds  here  is  inclined  to  be 
wet,  and  every  autumn  the  worm  casts  make  it  difficult  to  walk 
upon  because  slimy  and  slippery.  (T.  S.) 

Considering  the  wet  character  cf  the  soil  it  might  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  drain  it,  so  that  if  there  is  no  water  underneath  the 
superfluous  moisture  from  the  surface  can  be  carried  away.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  soil  either  consists  of  clay  and  holds  the 
water  for  a  long  time,  or  the  ground  is  situated  at  a  low  level 
near  a  stream  or  pond,  and  cannot  therefore  drain  away.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case,  it  might  be  advantageous,  if  the  situation  will 
admit  of  it,  to  lift  the  turf  at  any  time  ini  winter  during  open 
weather,  and  place  a  heavy  layer  of  fresh  material  on  the  ground, 
but  of  good  quality,  so  as  to  ensure  the  grass  making  good  growth. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  surface  level  above  the 
water  of  the  stream  or  pond,  and  if  sloped  a  little  towards  the 
water  it  would  have  the  effect  of  carrying  off  the  superfluous 
moisture.  If  the  ground  is  moist  and  yet  permits  of  drainage 
this  might  be  seen  to.  If  it  is  a  case  merely  of  surface  water 
the  drains  need  not  necessarily  be  deep,  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  below  the  surface  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  traffic  to  be  carried  over  it.  You  could,  however,  get  rid 
of  the  worms  or  excess  of  them  by  watering  the  grass  with  lime 
water  and  sweeping  up  the  worms  as  they  come  to'  the  surface. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. 

I  have  often  heard  that  Gooseberries  may  be  pruned  on  the 
spur  system  like  Red  Currants.  Would  there  be  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  spur-pruning  old  bushes  that  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
for  ten  years,  merely  thinning  them  out  ?  (S.  L. ) 

Pruning  Gooseberries  on  the  spur  system  can  be.  more  use¬ 
fully  carried  out  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  cooler  and  more  moist  than  in  the 
south.  The  heat  is  often  so  great  in  the  southern  counties 
during  the  ripening  period  that  the  berries  get  more  or  less 
burnt  by  exposure,  especially  in  very  dry  seasons.  We  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  spur-prune 
your  Gooseberries  under  such  circumstances.  It  would  also  b? 
a  mistake  to  try  and  convert  old  bushes  to  this  system,  as  many 
parts  of  the  branches  must  now  be  bare,  whereas  to  get  bushes 
properly  furnished  with  spurs  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  that 
object  in  view  from  the  commencement.  The  berries  would  be 
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small  under  those  conditions  in  the  south,  so  that  the  usual 
method  of  merely  thinning  out  the  shoots  and  shortening  any 
weak  ones  should  still  be  followed.  Gooseberries  so  iiruned 
may  not  be  kept  in  fertile  condition  for  such  a  lengthy  period, 
but  you  would  be  able  to  get  larger  berries  on  the  young  wood, 
and  the  numerous  branches  would  serve  to  shade  one  another, 
and  thus  keep  the  berries  in  better  condition  as  to  flavour  than 
they  would  be  if  more  exposed  by  severe  thinning  of  the 
branches. 

Gooseberries  for  Dessert. 

Would  you  be  pleased  to  name  half-a-dozen  varieties  of  Goose¬ 
berry  suitable  for  dessert.  (W.  M.) 

We  presume  you  desire  the  varieties  more  for  the  sake'  of  their 
flavour  than  for  size.  In  that  case  we  should  recommend  Early 
Sulphur  (yellow) ;  Langley  Green,  sometimes  named  Glenton 
Green  ;  Ironmonger  or  Champagne  (red) ;  white  -  Ironmonger 
and  Aston  Red.  The  latter  is  a  berry  of  excellent  quality,  but 
is  not  grown  in  many  gardens  according  to  our  experience.  As 
a  rule  Warrington  Red,  a  smooth  red  berry,  is  more  popular, 
though  we  scarcely  think  the  flavour  is  any  better  than  Aston 
Red. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  R.)  1,  Cotoneaster  microphylla  ;  2,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii  ; 

3,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ;  4,  Viburnum  opulus ;  5,  Ber- 

beris  vulgaris;  6,  Pernettya  mucronata. — (F.  R.  W. )  1,  Coe- 
logyne  massangeana ;  2,  Cattle®  bioolor  ;  3,  Epidendrum 

fragrans  ;  4,  Cypripedium  spioerianum. — (A.  M.  D.)  1,  Tecoma 
radicans  ;  2,  Crataegus  Pyra-cantha  ;  3,  Clematis  Flammula  ; 

4,  Zebrinia  pendula  ;  5,  Othonna  crassifolia  ;  6,  Sedum  sarmen- 
tosum  variegatum  ;  7,  Lamprococcus  fulgens. — (F.  A.  M.)  1, 
Leycesteria  formosa  ;  2,  Teucrium  fruticans  ;  3,  Abelia  triflora  ; 
4,  Genista  tinctoria  ;  5,  Cassinia  fulvida. — (Mok)  1,  Erigeron 
species,  but  two  withered  leaves  are  quite  insufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  identity  of  the  particular  species)  ;  2,  Zephyranthes 
Candida,  the  iS'wamp  Lily. — (T.  B.  W.)  1,  Arabis  albida  varie- 
gata ;  2,  Alyssum  maritimum  variegatum  ;  3,  Arabis  lucida 
variegata  ;  4,  Scrophularia  aqu-atica  variegata  ;  5,  Thymus.  Ser- 
pyllum  citriodorus  Fraser’s  Silver;  6,  Nepeta  Glechoma  varie¬ 
gata  ;  7,  V eronica  virginica. 

Names  of  Fruits. 

(A.  B.)  Pears.-  1,  Doyenne  du  Comice ;  2,  Thompsons  ;  3, 
Marie  Louise  ;  4,  not  recognised  ;  5,  Beurre  d’  Amanlis  (pro¬ 
bably) ;  6,  Beurre  Superfin. ;  7,  decayed. —  (B.  G.)  Apples.  1, 
Lady  Sudeley ;  2,  Emperor  Alexander ;  3,  Beauty  of  Bath  ;  4, 
Ecklinville  Seedling. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received 

G.  Retjthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent, 
—Alphabetical  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  and  Tube¬ 
rous  Rooted  Plants. 

William  Deal,  F.R.H.S.,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex.— 
Seed  Potatos. 

F.  C.  Heintmann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — 'Special  Trade  Offer  of 
Novelties  and  Specialities  for  1905. 

David  W.  Thomson-,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — D.  W. 
Thomson’s  Nursery  Catalogue. 

Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 
— Frank  Cant  and  Co.’s  Rose  Catalogue. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  6,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. — Wholesale  Trade  Prices  of  Kelsey’s  Hardy  American 
Plants. 


Communications  Received. 

W.  Davies. — F.  G.  T. — James  P.  Dickson. — Pom  Pom. — 
A.  C-  W. — C.  Pattison — Wm.  C. — A.  D.  W. — Heather  Bell  (two 
communications).-  H.  J. — J.  Fraser  Smith. — T.  B.  W. — H.  D. 
— W.  W.— R.  M.— J.  J.  K.— E.  S.— F.  R.— A.  M.  I).— W.  M.  R. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  43100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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Bank. 
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lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  notn  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
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Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
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only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


otanical  Gardens  and  Parks,  the 
filgiris. 

From  the  report  on  our  table  of  the 
overnment  Botanical  Gardens  and  Parks, 
ie  Nilgiris,  India.,  we  not.  that,  the  season 
nder  review  was  an  exceptionally  wet  one. 


The  rainfall  between  April  1  sit,  1903,  and 
Mia  mb  31st.,  1901,  amounted  to.  68.07  in.,  as 
against  59.67  of  the  year  previous.  Ma.y 
alone  had  a.  rainfall  of  13.13  in.  in  nineteen 
days.  The  higher  temperature  there  would, 
however,  make  amends  for  the  rainfall,  thus 
making  it-  more  agroeablhi  than  the  same 
amount  would  be  in  this  country.  From 
the  report  we  also  glean  that  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Ootacamund  are  continually 
being  renovated,  so  as  to.  keep  the  buildings 
and  other  parts:  in  perfect  repair.  Orchids 
are  fairly  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  besides  Ferns  and  various  flowering 
plants.  In  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
additions  coggtinue  to  be  made  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  are  likely  to  prove  useful,  either  m 
the  gardens  there  or  to  the  cultivators 
generally  in  India..  The  cultivation  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  not  very  extensively  carried  on. 
Amongst  fruits,  however,  continued  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Cape  Gooseberry  (Physalis  peruviana), 
which  has  been  developing  in  point  of  size 
and  flavour  for  some  years  past.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  also  being  made  in  the  rapid  pro¬ 
pagation,  by  grafting,  of  a  fine  fruiting  kind 
of  Mulberry.  Medicinal  drugs,  both  from 
warm  and  temperate  countries,  are  being 
acclimatised  for  the  purpose  of  extensive 
cultivation  in  India,,  if  that  proves  at  all 
practicable.  Short  accounts  are  also  given 
of  the  work  being  conducted  in  various  other 
gardens:  and  parks  under  the  Government. 
Plants  and  seeds  of  various  useful  plants 
are  annually  distributed  amongst  those 
likely  to  turn  them  to,  the  best  advantage. 
For  instance,  wei  ma.y  state  that  subjects 
under  experiment  include  rubber,  fibre,  oil, 
flour,  and  medieine>-prcducing  plants. 

Paterson’s  Potatos. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  heard 
of  the  variety  of  Potato  knowm  as  Paterson’s 
Victoria.  An  interesting  story  attaches  to 
this  which  has  been  all  but  forgotten  by 
modern  gardeners.  Mr.  William  Paterson, 
of  Dundee,  commenced  experimenting  with 
the  Potato  about  the  year  1826 — that  is, 
about,  twenty  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Potato  disease  in  this  country.  His  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  on  for  forty  years,  this 
time  being  devoted  to  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  from  the  then  existing  Potato-. 
During  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  he  had 
nineteen  named  varieties  on  the  market,  in¬ 
cluding  Paterson’s  Victoria,  Paterson’s  Seed¬ 
ling  Regent,  and  several  others  which  are 
still  remembered  by  some  Potato,  growers. 
The  story  of  his  work  is  briefly  told  by  bis 
grandson,  Mr.  George  D.  Paterson,  and  this 
is  published  in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet 
by  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  Ltd., 
Dundee.  An  illustration  is  given,  of  Pater¬ 
son’s  Victoria,  bis  first  seedling  of  any  note, 
and  which  is  stated  to  be  the  parent  of  all 
the  improved  varieties  that  have  since 
appeared.  We  presume  that  most,  if  not  all. 


of  the  famous  Potatos  in.  .cultivation  at  the 
present  day  have  been  derived  from  this 
ancestry  by  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from 
the  apples  or  plums  of  that  variety,  or  from 
the  seedlings  raised  from  it.  That  is,  in 
fact,  the  purport  of  this  pamphlet,  which 
should  form  a  worthy  addition  to  Potato 
literature  which  apparently  v'ould  have  been 
lost,  to  the  history  of  the  noble  tuber  if  the 
information  had  not  been  compiled  by  the 
grandson  of  this  early  Potato-  grower.  Mr. 
William  Paterson  lived  for  twenty  years 
after  the  advent  of  the  Potato,  blight,  but 
although  a  skilful  raiser  of  new  varieties  of 
Potatos,  the  blight  was  a  great  mystery  to 
him,  as  it  was  to  several  more  recent  writers. 

British  Weights  and  Measures. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  have 
the  French  metric  system  enforced  on  the 
British  Empire,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  who  cannot  see  the  utility  or 
advantage  of  such  a  system.  With  the 
object  of  defending  British  weights  and 
measures  and  of  standardising  and  simplify¬ 
ing  them,  a  society  has  been  formed  named 
the  British  Weights  and  Measures  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  a  pamphlet  sent  out  by  them,  we 
note  some  of  their  reasons  for  declining  to 
use  the  metric  system.  They,  indeed,  say 
that  the  original  metric  proposition  has  been 
dropped,  and  that  it  is  but  a  fragment  of  the 
system  originally  proposed.  They  say,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  navigators  cannot  use  it,  that  it 
is  unsuitable  for  textiles,  for  engineers,  print¬ 
ing  trades,  agriculture,  book-keeping,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  agriculture,  the  farmer’s  pint, 
quart,  and  gallon  measures  would  be  thrown 
on  his  hands,  and  his  reckoning  of  so  many 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  seed  or  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilisers  to  the  rood  or  acre  would  all  he  in 
perfect,  confusion.  The  association  states 
that  English  units  are  the  best,  and  quotes 
several  instances  for  this  assertion. 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

A  meeting  and  conference  of  members  of 
the  Farmers’  Co-operative  Societies  affi¬ 
liated  to  the  aboviA  body  was  held  in  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  the  7th  inst. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  a,  large  number 
of  influential  people,  including  delegates 
■from  eighteen  counties.  An  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
delegates,  took  part,  and  several  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed.  The  meeting 
approved  of  the  action  of  the  committee  of 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  society 
for  wholesale  puixflasei.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  meeting  endorses  the  action  of  the 
said  society  in  proposing  that  the  business 
department  should  assist  the  affiliated 
societies  in  finding  a  market  for  their  pro¬ 
duce. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Peach  House. — Much,  df  not.  all,  the  foliage  will 
have  fallen  by  now,  and  as.  far  as  can  be  noted  the  wood  appears 
well  ripened,  but  much  foresight,  also  care,  is  required  in. the 
management  of  thei  trees  from  this  date  until  the  blossoms  are 
set.  Dryn.es.si  at  the  root  must,  not  occur  with  Peach  culture, 
either  under  glass  or  out  of  doors' ;  even  when  devoid  of  foliage 
the  tree  Iras  much  to.  do  in  plumping  up  itsi  dower  and  leaf 
buds  for  another  year’s'  display.  Fully  ventilate  the  structure 
by  day  and  night,  keeping  it  clear  of  pot.  plant®  if  possible, 
and  get.  'the  necessary  cleansing  of  the  house',  pruning  of  the 
trees  and  top  dressing  of  the  border1  carried  out  in  good  time, 
after  the  trees  are  again  tied  in  position.  The  greatest 
ea.ro  is  required  in  using  any  sort  of  'insecticide  on  the  fruiting 
wood  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  A  little'  weak  soapy  water 
nicely  wanned  may  be  used  where  red  spider  has  gained  a. 
footing,  and  if  scale  are  in  evidence  a  small  sharp  pointed 
stick  ..should  first  be  used  to  remove  this  dreaded  insect.,  and 
then  the.  wood  washed  with  a  soft  paint  brush  or  sponge,  work¬ 
ing  it.  to  thei  extremity  only,  because  if  it  is  pulled  backward 
there  is  thei  danger  of  knocking  the  fruit  buds.  off.  Tree®  in 
pots,  may  also  receive  attention  as.  to.  cleansing,  'top-dressing, 
put  in  order,  etc..,  where  such  are  forced  for  very  early  fruit 
instead  of  permanently  planted-out .  trees.  Those  standing 
outside  and  intended  for  late  work  must  not  be  overlooked  as 
to  water,  although  from  now  onward  they  are  often,  over-done 
in  this  respect  with  autumnal  rains,  an  evil  which  the  gardener 
can  usually  rectify  by  covering  with  large  pieces  of  slate  or 
beards. 

Pot  Strawberries. — Plants  for  the.  earliest,  hatch  where  ripe 
fruits  are'  expected  in  March  should  be  placed  in  cold  pits  or 
frames',  and  the  lights  drawn  back  by  day  unless  wet,  closing 
down  when  frost,  threatens,  not  that  a  bit  of  frost  hurts  the 
plants,  on  the  contrary  does  them  good,  but  unless  the  plants 
are  plunged  in  ashes  or  litter  the  pots  are  liable  to  burst.  The 
main,  batch  should  bei  plunged  over  the  rims  in  coal  ashes  in 
a.  sheltered  corner,  but  fully  exposed  to  thei  sun  before  hard 
frost  sets  in. 

Figs  . —  Pot  trees  should  have  been,  attended  to.  by  this,  time 
a®  regards  potting  or  top-dressing  a®  previously  advised,  but 
where'  delay  has  been  caused  get  it  done  forthwith.  Those 
potted  earlier  in  the  season  and.  are  now  leafless  may  have  any 
necessary  pruning  done,  the'  wood  well  washed  and  new  stakes 
given  before  tying  the  shoot, si.  Where  a.  house  is  set  apart  for 
pot  trees  and  fruit  expected  early  in  April,  the  former  should 
have  all  glass  and  wood-work  thoroughly  washed  and  the  walls 
lime- washed,  so  that  forcing  operations  may  be  commenced 
early  next  month.  Get  the  fermenting  materials  well  mixed 
together,  which  may  consist  of  three  pa.it, si  Oak  or  Spanish 
Chestnut  leaves  (the  latter  usually  fall  first),  and  one  part 
fresh  'Stable  manure'.  This  must  be  turned  over  several  times 
during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks1  so.  that  all  may  be  sweet 
before  putting  into,  the  pit.  Large  pots  or  a,  pedestal  of 
bricks  are  the  best'  to  stand  the  potted  trees  on,  and  must,  be 
put  in  before  the  heat  ing  material,  which  should  be  put.  together 
lightly,  so  that  the  heat,  may  ascend  from  ithe  base.  Trees 
having  any  fruits  to  ripen;  yet  need  a.  little  fire  heat  to  finish 
them,  but  the  sooner  they  are  cleared  and  the  house  fully  ven¬ 
tilated,  so  that,  a  rest  may  be  afforded  the  trees,  so.  much  the 
better.  In  the  case  of  those  occupying  permanent  borders  and 
having  made,  exuberant  growths  which  seldom  show  much  fr  uit,, 
lose  no  time  in  cutting  the  larger  roots,  or  if'  the  trees1  are  not 
extra,  large'  lift,  and  replant  in  rough  calcareous  compost,  made 
■very  firm,  and  afford  a  thorough  watering  if  the  soil  is  on  the 
dry  side ;  otherwise  delay  this  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  which 
time  the  roots  will  have  made  a,  fresh  start. 

Cherries. —  Similar  remarks  are  applicable,  here  as  regards 


rei-potting,  top-dressing,  root-pruning,  etc.,  using  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  o>id  mortar  rubble  and  wood  ashes  in  the  compost. 
Wash  all  the  wood  with  soft,  soap  and  a.  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
squeezed  up  in,  it.  This  will  kill  red  spider,  an  enemy  the 
Cherry  is  much  troubled  with.  James  Mayne. 

Biot, on,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Eeciduous  Calanthes. — The  winter-flowering  or  deciduous 
section  of  Calanthes  now  developing  their  flower  scapes  will 
need  considerable  care  (to  induce  them  to  expand  their  flowers 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  foliage  of  most  of  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  species  and  hybrids  will  be  quickly  on  the  decline,  and  as 
the  leaves'  decay  less  root  moisture  will  be  necessary,  but  on  no 
account  should  thei  compost  remain  dry.  for  any  lengthened 
period  or  any  attempt  made  to'  altogether  dispense  with  the 
watering-can  until  after*  the  flowering  season  is  passed.  The 
past  summer1  has.  been,  far  more  favourable  to  their  cultivation 
than  has  been  the  ease  for  the  previous  two  years ;  conse¬ 
quently,  with  the  more  robust  and  ripened  pseudo-bulbs,  the 
damp,  spotting,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  culture  of  these 
plants,  is  not  so  prevalent,  and  up  to  the  present  every  prospect 
of  satisfactory  flowering  is  afforded'. 

It  is  premature  to  cry  before  one  isi  out.  of  the  wood,  for  it 
song t.imeis  happens,  that  the  spot  develops  in  the  nrorei  delicate 
kinds  after  the  flowers  commence  to  expand.  The  inbred 
-  forms  for  four  or  live  generations  .from  C.  V  eitchii  are  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  become  affected  in  this  way,  and  are  far  more 
liable  to  the  effect  of  spotting  in  the  foliage  than  are  the  kinds 
belonging  to  the  primary  crosses'.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  an  .abundance  of  light  and  a,  fairly  dry  atmosphere, 
especially  when  the  outside  conditions  cause  the  temperature 
of  thei  houses  to  fall  below  the  normal  degree,  is  the  best,  anti¬ 
dote  to.  tins.  Whatever  damping  is  done,  it  is  advisable  to'  do 
it  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  allow  time  for  its  becoming 
distilled  before  the  cooler  evening  temperature  is  reached. 
Ventilation  should  be  freely  resorted  t.o.  whenever  the  outside 
conditions  permit.  Place  the  plants  in  a  position  close  to.  the 
roof  glass,  for  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  no  Orchids  that  are 
more  'benefited  by  the  effects  of  bright  light  after  the  flower 
scape®  commence  to  develop. 

I  can  illustrate  this  heist,  perhaps,  by  pointing  out.  the  detri¬ 
ments  found  in  growing  C.  Veitchii  in  the  immediate!  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London.  Instead  of  the  deep  rosy-purple,  even 
under  thei  best  prevailing  outside  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  can  be  rarely  found  to  produce'  anything  but.  washed-out 
scapes  of  flower,  rendering  them  of  little  value  as  decorative 
subjects  compared  with  the  brilliant  hues  procurable  in  more 
favoured  localities.  I  have,  previously  suggested  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  the  undesirability  of  attempting  .their  culture 
in  the  neighbouihood  of  London,  for  with  the  want  of  light 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  subjected  to  destruction  with  the 
least  trace  of  fog,  their  cultivation,  becomes  altogether  unsatis¬ 
factory  to.  those  who  have  charge  of  the  plants. 

l  ire  utility  of  the  CWanthes  for  decorative  purposes  cannot- 
be  over-estimated ;  there  is  certainly  no-  Orchids  that  give 
Such  a  light,  and  effective  display  a,s  do  the  well  developed 
scapes  of  the  different  varieties  that,  are  common  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  For  the  dinner  table  and  room  decoration's,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  effect  of  the  electric  light,  they  are  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  striking.  They  last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection 
after  they  are  out  if  they  can  be  taken  and  arranged  at  once 
in  water.  They  are  very  susceptible  to  injury,  and  every  care 
must  be  token  to  prevent  their  bruising.  To  pack  and  send 
the.  flowers  to.  any  distance,  wet  sphagnum  moss  should  be 
tied  around  each  scape  immediately  they  are  cut,  for  if  allowed 
to-  become  the  least,  flagged  they  are  rendered  practically  use¬ 
less,  and  when,  packing  see  that  each  scape,  is.  separated  and 
the  individual  flowers  secured  in  such  a  way  that  will  prevent 
injury  from  movement  in  transit.  Tissue  paper  torn  into 
small  pieces  and  placed  among  the  flowers  assist  travelling 
considerably.  '  jj  J 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mushrooms. — These  can  now  be  produced  with  much  greater 
ea*o  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  three  months,  and 
every  bed  possible  should  be  made  up  at  this  season  where 
constant  supplies  of  fresh;  Mushrooms  are  in  request.  For-  1 
innately,  Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  position, 
either  under  cover  or  in  the  open,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  much  better  results  are  obtained  from  rude,  home-made 
structures  than  is  the  case  with  elaborately  fitted  up  Mush¬ 
room  houses.  Unquestionably,  one  of  the.  most  important 
factors,  is  the  collecting  and  preparing  of  the  manure,  and  this 
should  be.  done  as  much  as  possible  before  the  droppings  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heap  too  long,  and  that  from 
light  horses  is  always  preferable  to  heavy  draught  ones.  Too 
much  care  need  nob  be  exercised  in  taking  too  much  of  the 
short  straw  away,  as  this  rather  helps  than  otherwise.  An 
open  shed,  at  this,  season  of  the  year  especially,  is  by  far  the 
best  place  to  prepare  it  previous  to  making  the  beds,  and  the 
heap  should  be  turned  every  morning  at  first,  and  later  every 
other  day  will  suffice  until  the  heat  is  well  on  the  decline. 
Beds  which  are  just  coming  into  hearing  in  sheds  where  there 
are  no  hot  water  pipes  will  be  much  assisted  if  hot,  sweet 
manure,  is  placed  in  the  paths  .and  turned  over  every  morning, 
and  to  any  beds  which  have  been  in.  bearing  for1  some  time  and 
show  signs  of  exhaustion  give  a.  thorough  .soaking  of  tepid 
farmyard  manure  water,  fairly  strong,  which  will  give  quite  a 
new  lease  of  life,  to  the  beds.  Slugs  have  a  particular  liking 
for  Mushrooms,  and  will  do  a,  considerable  amount  of  damage 
as  the  young  buttons  make  their  appearance.  Diligent,  search 
must  be  made  for  those  with,  a." light  during  the  evening,  when 
they  can  be  soon  exterminated.  Wood-lice  are  also,  very 
troublesome  in  many  places,  and  the  best  wa.y  to  get  rid  of 
these  is  to  pour  a  good  quantity  of  boding  water  all  round 
the  outside,  of  the  beds  during  early  evening,  which  will  do.  no 
harm  to  the  Mushroom  .crop. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  which  are  intended  to  produce  fruit 
all  through  the  winter  should  now  be  strong  and  well-estab¬ 
lished.  A  good  strong  bottom  heat  will  be  necessary,  and 
maintain  a  moist  growing  atmosphere.  Strenuously  avoid 
overcropping  the  plants,  otherwise  they  will  become  much 
exhausted  before  mid-winter,  and  great,  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  maintaining  a,  supply.  Never  allow  the  fruits  to  remain 
on  the  plants  after  they  are  a,  fair  size,  but  cut,  place  in,  waiter, 
and  if  kept,  in  the  same,  tempera  hire  as  that  in  which  they  have 
been  growing  they  will  last  for  many  days  in  good  condition. 
Red  spider,  thrip  and  mildew  are  each  often  very  troublesome 
to  the  Cucumber  grower  in  winter,  each  of  which  must  be 
nipped  .in  the  bud  by  using  the  approved  remedies  on  their 
first  appearance. 

Cauliflowers. —  All  seedlings  sown  during  last  month  should 
now  he  pricked  off  into  cold  frames  about  four  inches  apart 
all  ways'.  Avoid  using  too  rich  a.  compost;  indeed,  it.  can 
hardly  be  too  poor.  Make  it  very  firm  and  give  the  plants  a 
good  watering  in.  The  lights  may  be  kept  closed  for  two.  or 
three  days,  but  avoid  coddling  in  any  way,  and  abundance  of 
a.ir  .should  be  given  all  through  the  winter  months  on  every 
favourable  opportunity.  Late  spring  sowings  of  Autumn  Giant 
should  now  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth  and  layered  in 
either  cold  frames  or  pits.  These  will  give  .splendid  little 
heads  for  the  next  two  or  .three:  months,  which  are  sure  to  be 
appreciated.  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  which  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  in  .should  be  looked  over  every  other  day,  and  all  the  more 
forward  one®  cut  and  stored  in  a,  cool  plaice,  whilst  those,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  .should  have  plenty  of  leaves 
placed  over  the  heads  to  prevent  frost  damaging  them. 

Asparagus.  — Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  forcing 
this,  and  few  things  answer  more  readily  to  it.  A  mild,  gentle 
bottom  beat  either  in  the  forcing  house  or  heated  pits  is  the 
best  place  for  it  at  this  season.  Strongs  clumps  should  be 
selected  and  placed  in  position  as.  soon,  as  possible  after  lifting, 
covering  the  crowns  about  four  inches  with  fine  soil. 

E.  Beckett. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Ixoras. — These  plants  are  not  so  frequently  met  with  as 
they  once,  were,  yet  there,  are  few  to  equal  them  for  making 
a,  gorgeous  display  in  the  stove,  during  the  .summer  and  autumn 
months.  The.  plants  delight,  in  abundance  of  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  during  active  growth,  so  if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  fermenting  material  so.  much  the.  better.  From  mow 
onwards  they  should  be  inured  to.  more  air  and  less  moisture 
in  order  to.  mature  the  young  growths,  as  from  these  proceed 
the.  blossoms  in  the  ensuing  year.  Although  it  is.  not  advised 
t.o  actually  dry  off  the  plants,  yet  the  amount  of  uniter  applied 
must  now  be  gradually  reduced.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  a.re 
past  their  best  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
laying  them  on,  their  sides  and  syringing  with  petroleum,  on» 
wineglass,  to  the  gallon  of  rainwater.  Apply  with  force,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  scale  and  mealy-bug  secrete  themselves 
in  the  crevices  of  the  old  wood,  thus  .making  them  somewhat 
difficult  to  dislodge.  Keep  the  plants  up  to  the  light  and 
dispense  with  shading. 

Rondoletias.  —  These  alto  are  handsome  stove-flowering 
plants  and  should  be  accorded  similar  treatment  to  the  fore¬ 
going  at  this  season.  It.  is  most  essential  to  well  ripen  the 
growths  to  ensure  free-flowering  in  ensuing  years. 

Ferns. — The  time  has,  arrived  for  affording  most  species 
.a  partial  rest.  Adiantums  especially  should  be  kept,  quiet', 
if  an  abundance,  of  well-developed  young  fronds  are  looked 
for  early  in  the  spring.  It.  is.  good  practice  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  .are  grown  to  set,  apart  a  batch  that,  show  signs  of  ex¬ 
haustion  through  hard  picking  and  allow  them  to.  die  down 
gradually  by  withholding  waiter,  and  when  most  of  the  fronds 
are  decayed  cut  them  over  and  keep  quite  dry  and  cool  for  a, 
few  weeks.  These  will  be  ready  for  repotting  early  in,  the 
new  year,  and  if  placed  in  heat  and  encouraged  'to.  grow  will 
quickly  form  new  fronds. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum — A  batch  of  well-berried  plants 
of  these  is  of  inestimable  value  for  conservatory  and  room 
decoration  in,  winter,  and  assuming  that  the  plants  have  been 
grown  in  the  open  during  summer  and  recently  potted  up 
they  should  now  be  introduced  to  a,  temperate  house  in  order 
to  ripen  the  berries,  hut  on  no.  account  must  hard  forcing  be 
resorted  to  or  the,  berries  will  fall  prematurely. 

When  well  re-established  in  the  pots  commence,  feeding 
judiciously,  and  continue  this  until  the  berries  Are  n'cely  colour¬ 
ing,  when  clear  water  only  should  be  given,.  There  is  no 
better  stimulant  for  these  than,  fresh  sheep  or  cow  manure 
waiter  well  diluted. 

Cinerarias.  — The  earliest  batches  of  these  will  soon  be 
showing  flower,  and  feeding  will  no  longer  be  nececsary.  The 
later  plants  will,  however,  be  greatly  benefited  by  continuing  to 
■apply  .manure  for  some  time  to  come,  and  If  any  require 
another  shift  into  larger  pots  it  sbo  Id  be  attended  to  forth¬ 
with. 

Composts.  —  It,  isi  necessary  to  see  that  plenty  of  the  various, 
potting  soils  are  under  cover,  for  at  any  time  we  may  experi¬ 
ence  cold  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts,  which  would  make 
them  unsuitable  for  use.  if  left,  in,  the  open.  The  present  time 
is  opportune  for  digging  the  top-spit  from,  a,  loamy  pasture 
and  stacking  it  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Tree  leaves  that 
were  saved  last  winter  should  now  be  removed  and  placed  in 
a  neat,  heap,  thus  making  room  for  new  ones  which  will  soon 
need,  .collecting.  It  .should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Oak  and 
Beech  leaves  are  best  for  potting  purposes. 

Watering  plants  — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera¬ 
tions  the  gardener  is  called  upon  to.  perform,  and  on  its- proper 
performance  depends  in  great  measure  success  in  plant  grow¬ 
ing  under  glass.  The  cultivator  should  keep  in  mind  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  various  plants  under  his  care  exist 
in  their  native  country,  and  follow  a,  course  of  procedure,  as 
nearly  allied  to  nature  a,s  circumstances  permit.  Close  ob¬ 
servation  justifies  me  in  saying  that  more  failures  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  injudicious  watering  than  to  any  other  cause,  and 
although  close  watchfulness,  is  necessary  all  the  year  round,  yet 
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tihe  autumn  is  one  of  the  most  critical  times  of  the  year.  It 
is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  dryness  with  the  majority  of 
plants  in  pots  ait  this  season  than  to  over-water  them. 

K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Ini  every  well-kept  shrubbery  it  isi  necessary  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  moving  and  replanting  every  year,  as  many  of  the 
shrubs  make  a  sufficient  growth  to*  require  a*  larger  space  to* 
cultivate  and  develop  them  with  success;  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  operation  be  carefully  and  well  done  if  the 
shrubs  are  expected  to  thrive.  It  is*  therefore  most  essential 
that  those  in,  charge  of  the  work  should  see  that  it  is  properly 
carried  out.  I  mention  this,  because  it  has  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  see  transplanting  done  as  it  should  be,  and  also*  in  an 
improper  manner. 

The  recent  sharp*  frosts  have  brought  down  the  leaves  of 
many  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  work  of  removing 
these  can  he*  Commenced  without  delay.  All  the  fine*  weather 
possible*  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  asi  the  work  can*  be 
performed  with  much  greater  ease*  and  comfort ;  and  it  is*  also* 
of  great  advantage  to  the  shrubs.  If  wet  weather  should  set 
in  when  such  work  is  in*  hand,  it  is  far  better  to*  leave  it  until 
the  ground  is  in.  a  suitable  condition,  as  the  holeis  are  liable  t*o 
become  partly  filled  with  water,  and  no  good  will  result  by 
planting  in  this.  Before  a  shrub  is  lifted,  one  should  be  quite 
certain  of  the*  position*  it*  is1*  to  occupy,  and  a  suitable  hole 
should  begot  out  first.  This  should  be  broad  enough  and  deep 
enough  to*  allow  the  roots  and.  hall  to*  be  placed  in*  without 
being  cramped  and  the  bottom  forked  up*.  If  the  shrub  which 
isi  to  be  lifted  is  a  bushy  one,  the*  branches  will  need  tying"  up* 
to  prevent  them  being  broken,  'and  the  size  of  the  ball  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the*  shrub.  If  it  is  of  fair 
size*,  a,  hole  *sho*uld  be  taken  out  all  round  the*  plant  without* 
damaging  the  roots  and  lifted  with  as  much  soil  as  possible. 
With  the  choicer  shrubs,  a,  mat  should  be*  tied  round  to*  prevent 
the  soil  falling  away  while  it*  isi  being  carried1  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion.  On  arrival  here,  place  in  the  hole  as  it*  is,  untie*  the' 
mat,  and  draw  out*  from  underneath.  What  roots'  are  then  to* 
be  seen;  should  he  laid  out*  evenly,  and  some  of  the  finest*  soil 
shaken  between  them,  filling  up*  with*  the  remainder1  and  tread¬ 
ing  firmly  in.  In  the  case  of  newly-trenched  or  made-up 
ground,  it  will  be  advisable  to*  plant,  sufficiently  deep  to*  allow 
for  the  ground  sinking,  which  it  is  sure  to  do. 

The  replanting  of  deciduous!  trees*  and  shrubs  c-an*  be  done 
any  time  between  October  and  April,  except*  when  the  ground 
is  too*  wet.  or  frosts  too*  severe,  but  I  think  the  best*  time  is 
immediately  the  leave®  have  fallen  o*r  before  the  buds*  com¬ 
mence  to  expand.  With  small  shrubs  it  is  not  possible  to* 
obtain  much  soil,  and  neither  is  this  necessary  if  the  shrub*  isi 
lifted  and  planted  without*  delay,  so  that  the  root®  are  not 
allowed  to  become  dry. 

The*  autumnal  tints*  are  now  very  beautiful,  and  in  addition 
to  the  fairly  well-known,  such  as  Rhus  Toxicodendron*  and 
Pyrus  anbutifolia,  there  are  many  worthy  of  extended  culture 
for  their  beauty  at  this  -season  alone.  .  Little  is  known*  of 
Enkianthus  japonicus*,  and  yet  nothing  surpasses  its'  beautiful 
foliage  now.  The  leave®  are  small  and  now  a*  distinct*,  rich  red 
colour,  and  though  I  have  n*o*t  seen,  a,  plant,  in,  flower,  yet  this 
may  be  placed  among  the*  richest  of  the  Japanese  flora.  Ame- 
lanichier  oligocarpa,  which  must  bei  closely  allied  to*  Pyrus, 
formerly  called  Amnia*  floribunda,  isi  a,  quick  grower,  and  the 
leaves  change,  to  a,  delightful  crimson  and  gold.  Disanthusi  oer- 
cidifolia,  which  I  have  before  mention, ed1,  isi  also  onei  of  Japan’s 
best,  and  Stuartia  pseudo-camellia  may  be  similarly  described. 
Several  of  the  Viburnums  colour1  well,  and  V.  a.cerifolium  is*  one 
of  the  best,  with  rich  red  leaves.  Several  of  the  Rhus  family 
are  among  the  best,  of  a.utumn-ooloured  shrubs,  particularly 
R.  Cotinus,  R.  glabra,  laciniata,  and  R.  typhina,  which,  when 
used  for  bedding  purposes,  have  a,  magnificent  effect.  So  also* 
have  Spiraea  prunifolia  plena,  Pop-ulus  canedemsis  'a, urea,  and 
Berberis1  Thunbergii.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 
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Royal  Irish  Nurseries,  Newtownards. 

The  old-established  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Ale*xander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  are  situated  at  Newtownards,  co.  Down, 
and  are  easily  reached  from  Belfast  by  the*  co*.  Down  Railway. 
The  visitor,  on  approaching  the  Royal  Irish  Nurseiie*?,  is  made 
aware*  of"  their  presence  by  the  plantations  of  Roses  and  other 
subjects  alongside  of  the  railway  just,  before  entering  New- 
townardsi  Station.  Then©  nurseries  may  be  said  t*o*  practically 
dominate  this  quiet*  Irish  town,  but,  being  situated  on  the  out¬ 
skirts,  everything  has  quite  a  rural  aspect.  Not  very  far  off 
is  a  prominent  and  -striking  hill,  on  the  t*o*p  of  which  stands  the 
monument  to*  a*  previous  Lord  Londonderry,  being  one  of  the 
very  few  monument®  to  an  Irish  landlord  ;  while  facing  this 
hill  the  visitor  is  apt  to*  think  he  isjn  the  highlands*  of  Ireland, 
hut  the  hill  isi  practically  an  isolated  one,  and  most  of  the 
surrounding  land  is  fertile  and  under  crops.  Soon  after  our 
arrival  we  were  able  to  find  Mr.  Alexander  Dickson  amongst 
his  favourite®,  the  Roses*,  and  immediately  upon  being  intro¬ 
duced  he*  showed  us  all  the  new  and  interesting  Roses  and 
their  peculiarities  of  growth,  where  there  was  any  in  the  ample 
fields*  of  Rose®  flowering  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

Roses.  , 

Very  soon  we  entered)  one  of  the  principal  plantations  in 
which  are  located  all  the  more  important  and  interesting  Roues 
_  of  recent  raising.  The  first  was  that  named  Harry  Kirk,  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  about*  to  be  sent  out  ne*xt*  year.  The  flowers*  are 
of  beautiful  shape,  soft  lemon-yellow,  and,  we  were  assured, 
would  keep*  on  appearing  till  Christmas*.  In,  the  sister  isle,  we 
may  remind  o*ur  readers,  snow  never  falls  veiy  much,  neither 
does  it,  lie  very  long  in  this  equable  climate.  The  Rose  just 
mentioned  is  o*f  vigorous  growth,  and  we  expect  to*  hear  more 
of  it  in  the  near  future.  Ards  Pillar  is  a  velvety-crimson 
Hybrid  Tea*  of  vigorous*  growth,  with  large  globular  blooms  and 
spreading  outer  petals*  of  great  substance.  This  adds  another 
desirable  dark  variety  to  a  section  that  until  quite  recently 
was  very  weak  in  this*  colour.  Another  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea 
which  we  had  seen  beforei  was*  Florence  Pemberton,  with  long, 
creamy-white  blooms  a,nd  a  tint  o*f  pink  in  the  centre.  Being 
cf  large  size,  this  is*  fast  becoming  a  popular  variety  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes,  and  at  some  of  these  exhibitions*  we  had  seen 
it.  Countess  of  Derby  isi  a*  new  Hybrid  Tea,  not*  yet  in,  eom- 
mercei,  with  pale  buff  flowers;  that  are  very  wide  and  flat*  hut 
full.  The  soft  silvery  or  blush-pink  flowers  of  Duchess  of 
West, minster  are*  very  handsome,  while*  the  plant,  being  tried 
both  as  a  standard  and  a,  bush,  has  been  civing  great  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

A  large  number  of  well-tried  seedlings  -were  still  under 
number,  and  a,  very  beautiful  one  was  No.  101  Hybrid  Tea 
with  blooms  of  a  deep*  coppery-yellow,  and  still  more  yellow  on 
the  inner  face  of  the  petals.  It  isi  just  possible  that  this*  was 
named  previous  to  our  visit*,  but  in  the  hurry  to  get*  over  the 
extensive  field  we  had  forgot  to  ascertain  its  name.  The 
young  and  red  leaves  are  very  handsome.  Most  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  are  planted;  in  long  rows  running  right,  across  the  field,  so* 
-  that  a*  visitor  has  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  the  true 
habit*  of  any  particular  variety.  W.  H.  Troy  is  a.  decorative 
Hybrid  Tea  in*  the  style  of  Iv blarney,  with  large  salmon-pink 
flowers.  Tliei  stems  are  dark  purple  and  more  or  less  tinted 
with,  red,  so*  that*  even,  when  out*  *o*f  flower  it  ha®  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  aspect*  that  cannot*  fail  to  take  the  eye  of  a*  rusarian. 

In  another  part  of  the  ground®  we  came  upon  Mrs.  Peter 
Blair,  a  Tea*  Rose  with  immensei  trusses  of  deep*  golden-yellow 
flowers,  passing  into  pale  yellow.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich  dark 
green  with  red  stalks,  and  the  thorns*  are  also*  of  a,  striking  red 
colour.  Although  all  of  the  varieties  we  have*  hitherto*  men¬ 
tioned  are*  Hybrid  Teas,  the  Hybrid  Perpetual®  are  not  being 
neglected,  for  we  noted  some  promising  seedlings*  belonging  to 
this*  class,  notably  No*.  207,  with  single  Nasturtium-red  flowers 
and  a,  pink  face.  Dr.  Campbell  Hall  is  a.  v igor ous-gro w i n g 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  of  veiy  dwarf  habit.  The  flowers  are 
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shell-pink  and  globular.  Hugh  Watson  is  another  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual,  with  cerise-red  flowers  shaded  with  scarlet  and  of  very 
large  size.  It  is  a  splendid  autumn  Rose,  because  when  left  to 
its  own  resources  it  produces  very  large  trusses  of  bloom,  and 
these  are  supported  by  very  handsome  foliage.  • 

Returning  to  the  Hybrid  Tea  'section,  we  may  recall  the 
brilliant  scarlet  flower  named  Charles  J.  Graham©  after  the 
late  noted  amateur  rosarian  of  that  name.  We  are  certain  to 
hear  more  of  this  new  Rosie,  for  the  blooms  are  of  great  length. 
Another  promising  subject  is  Lady  Ash  town,  of  the  same  type 
a®  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  but  deeper  in  colour,  fuller,  and  a  more 
vigorous  grower.  That  named  H.  V.  Machin,  another  Hybrid 
Tea,  recalls  another  amateur  rosarian.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  with  very  large  leaves,  and  the  blooms  are  of  a  rich 
velvety-crimson.  A  creamy-yellow  flower  shaded  with  apricot 
is  Betty,  a  Hybrid  Tea.  variety  of  the  Ki Hartley  type.  The 
plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  very  floriferous,  while  the  stems  are 
purple,  and  the  leaves  large  and  striking.  It  is  a.  perfect, 
grower,  and  the  blooms  are  of  great  length,  and  are.  sure  to 
appear  more  or  less  on  the  exhibition  stands  for  next-  year, 
when  it  will  be  put  into  commerce. 

We  were  much  pleased  to.  see  the  new  Hybrid  Tea.  Rose 
Dean  Hole,  concerning  which  much  has  been  said  for  and 
against  its  distinctness  as  a.  new  Rose.  It.  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  July  last,  when 
many  com  pared  it  with  Mrs.  Edward  Hawley.  Wei  are  per¬ 
fectly  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
excellent.  Rose.  Thei  flowers  may  be  described  as  peach,  suf¬ 
fused  with  or  running  to.  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals, 
which  is.  n.ot  the.  case  with  the  other  variety  just  named.  The 
plant,  is  of  dwarf  habit,  very  floriferous,  and  of  decidedly  up¬ 
right  growth.  The  foliage  is  also  fine,  and  the  plant  is  alto¬ 
gether  of  more  robust  habit,  than,  the  other  just  named,  the 
stems,  of  which  are  liablei  to  fall  about  on  the  ground  when 
left  unsupported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers-  of  Mr's. 
Edward  Mawley  are  of  a  peach  colour  to.  the  very  base  of  the 
petals.  The  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson  is.  a,  dark  crimson.,  shaded 
with  pork  win©  colour,  and  the  blooms  are  of  large  size.  This 
variety  produces  flowersi  ini  succession  and  a  -splendid  row  of  it 
consisted  of  good  flower's1  with  fine  foliage  from  end  t-o-  end. 
Liberty  is-  now  well  known  on.  exhibition  stands,  and  when  seen 
in-  a  growing  state  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with  rich  crimson  flowers 
produced  in  great  profusion.  The  foliage  isi  of  fine  dark 
greien. 

Several  Roses  are  suitable  both  for  exhibition  and  garden 
decoration,  and  one  of  these  is  the  beautiful  Killarney,  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  with  flowers  of  a.  lovely  shade  of  pink.  Tliei  young 
foliage  was  -still  quite  red,  and  the  plant®  will  continue  flower¬ 
ing  till  Christmas.  Irish  Engineer  is  a.  single  Hybrid  Tea  with 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers-  and  petals  of  remarkable  sub¬ 
stance,  almost  resembling  leather  when  taken  between  the 
fingers.  The  flowers,  -are  produced  in  trusses. 

Another  grand  Irish  Rose,  is  a.  single  Hybrid  Tea  named 
Irish  Harmony.  The  flower's  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  of  a 
p-alei  canary-yellow.  The  stems  are  purple,  t-hei  foliage  very 
striking,  the  flowers,  produced  in  large,  panicles,  and  the  plant 
never  o-ut  of  flower,  so-  that  it  might  well  be  described  a.s  a 
perpetual  bloomer.  Thei  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  was  awarded  to  this  variety  when  shown  in  London  in 
September  last.  Mrs.  David  McKer  has  long  flowers  of  a.  deep 
primro.se,  large  leaves  of  a.  dee-p.  green,  and  o-f  dwarf  h-a-bit. 
This  will  prove  a  good  exhibition  Rose.  Another  handsome 
Hybrid  Tea.  Rose  coming  under  our  notice  was  John  Ru-skin, 
with  huge  flower®  and  broad  petals-  of  a  uniform  rich  rose.  This 
variety  answers  well  a®  a  cut  back. 

In  passing  by  the  glasshouse®  we  noted  Rose  seedlings  in 
various  stages  of  development.  The  seedlings  previous  to  and 
up-  t-o  1903  showed  a.  tendency  to  continue  flowering.  The 
1904  seedlings  were  sown  at  various  times,  during  November, 
December  and  January.  Those  seedlings,  which  come  away 
readily  and  grow  vigorously,  are- ready  for  b-udding  in.  July  and 
A  ugust  following. 

Elsewhere  we  came  upon,  plantations  of  other  useful  Roses, 
including  the  Polyantha,  and  Oliina  Ro-sesi,  both  of  which  are 


grown  in  quantity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ayrshire 
and  sempervirens  race  of  Roses.  Few  could  fail  to  admire  the 
large  trusses,  of  rich  pink  flowers  produced  by  Dorothy  Perkins, 
while  the  leaves  are  almost  like  those  of  an.  evergreen  and 
handsome  at  all  time®,  whether  the  plant  is  flowering  or  not. 
This  character  it  derives  from  Rosa  wichuraiana,  which  was 
one  of  the  parent®1,  also,  well  grown  here.  A  second  plantation 
of  Ards  Pillar  also  took  our  attention  on  account  of  the  hand¬ 
some  appearance  of  the  foliage.  We,  were  assured  that  this 
ate  makes  a.  good  forcing  Rosa  A  plantation  of  seedlings  of 
ramblers  crossed  with  Tea®  gives  promise  of  something  useful 
for  garden  decoration. 

Passing  into  one  of  the  houses  devoted  to,  Roses,  we  noted 
a  collection  of  new  varieties  in  pots  grafted  in  April  and  May, 
and  grown,  on,  for  stock  purposes.  The  plants  were  to  be 
ripened  soon  after  our  visit  by  placing  them  out  of  doors. 
Another  house  contained  a  collection  of  large  plants  grown  for 
the  sake  of  cut,  flowers  in  spring.  A  collection  of  climbing 
Roses  in,  7-in.  pots  had  made  growths  varying  from  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.  in  height.  Other  Rosea  were  being  grown  in  7-in.  pot® 
and  to  be  flowered  in  the  same.  Another  house  was  devoted  to 
Hybrid  Roses  in,  7-in,,  pots,  and  forming  fin©  busby  stuff  ready 
for  being  planted  out  or  grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  We 
also,  entered  the.  Rose  grafting  house,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it,  contained  no  Roses  undergoing  this  process  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  Ample  provision  wag  made,  however,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  great  amount,  of  work  during  the  grafting 
season,  the  frame  being  admirably  fitted  with  butt  hinges  to 
the  sashes,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  with  facility  when  so 
desired. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  other  subject. 

The  nurseries  are  very  extensive  and  stretch  a  considerable 
distance  on  both,  side,®  of  the  co.  Down.  Railway,  so  it,  was  im¬ 
possible  in  the  space  at  our  command  to  visit,  all  parts  of  the 
same,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  note®  will  be  chiefly  devoted 
to  herbaceous  plants,  soft,  wooded  subject®  like.  Dahlias,  the 
, ovna, mental  trees  and  shrubs  within  easy  distance  of  the  glass¬ 
house, si,  and  the  plants  grown,  in  the  latter. 

On©  piece  of  the  ground'  wast  occupied  with  a,  fine  plantation 
of  Montbretias  growing  like,  weeds,  and  flowering  splendidly. 
The  conns  are  lifted  every  two  years,.  Amongst  the  numerous 
form®  -of  Gladioli  we  noted  the  Guelderi  race,  consisting  chiefly 
of  bluei  varieties  and  said  to,  b©  derived  from  the  Childsi,  Nan- 
eiea.nus  and  Lemoin.ei  type®,  blended.  Nasturtium  tuberosum 
grows  splendidly  here.  A  very  handsome  Rose  is  rugosa 
delicata,  with  double  rich  purple  flower®  and  splendid  leaves. 

Many  useful  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants-  are  grown  in 
quantity  cf  a  kind,  including  Delphiniums,  Veronicas  and 
Trolliusi,  both  these  and  the  Delphiniums  flowering  splendidly 
for  the  second  time.  After  flowering  in  spring  they  are  cut 
back,  and  make  a  splendid  second  growth  ini  the  cool  moist 
climate  of  Ireland,  so  that  these  popular  flower's  practically 
give  two  seasons).  Here  also  we  examined  the  plantation  o-f 
5,000  plants  of  Pborminum  tenax  and  P.  Veitchi  about  4  ft. 
high  and  giving  every  indication  of  being  quite  at,  home.  They 
are  transplanted  every  eighteen,  months.  Kniphofias  are  grown 
in  quantity  and  variety.  Bounding  one  side,  of  the  herbaceous 
ground  was  a  hedge  of  Irish  Yew  about  12  ft.  high,  and  surely 
unique  for  this  particular  variety.  Cordyline  indivisa,  grow¬ 
ing  in,  a  border,  was  5  ft.  high,  yet,  leafy  to  the  very  base-. 

Some  shrubs,  chiefly  Conifers,  arrest, ed  our  attention  here, 
including  the  beautiful  leaved  Cryptomeria,  eleganit  Several 
of  thei  Ret  in  asp, ora®,  were  also,  in  grand  form,  including  R. 
plumosa  a, urea,  and  R.  pisiflora  auim,  both  being  fine  golden 
varieties.  In  the  immediate,  neighbourhood  of  these  planta¬ 
tions  was  a  space  surrounded  by  hedges,  in  which  the  forty- 
ninth  show  of  the  local  horticultural  society  was,  held.  It  is 
a,  very  vigorous  and  thriving  institution,  and  drew  over  6,000 
people,  who.  had  thei  run  of  thei  nursery  for  that  day. 

A  large  stock  of  Pittosporum  Mayi  consisted  of  conical 
bushes  with  silvery  leaves,  and  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Spirea 
Anthony  Waterer  is  the  darkest,  red  variety  of  its  kind.  A 
fine  stock  of  Sciadopit-ys  vetioillata,  consisted  of  tree®  2J-  ft. 
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high.  The  finely-cut  Elder  (Sambucus  racemosa  tenuifolia) 
makes  very  handsome  growth  here  and  gives  us  no  little  sur¬ 
prise  that  it  should  be  so  little  known.  in  gardens.  The.  leading 
varieties  of  China  Paeomiesi  are  well  grown  here.  An  old- 
fashioned  but  very  handsome  plant  is  Arabis  lucida  variegata, 
which  succeeds  remarkably  well  here.  The  Cork  tree  is  not  a 
plentiful  subject  in  gardens',  but  there  is  a  splendid  tree  here 
35  ft.  high,  and  to  makei  sure  of  its  identity  we  had  a  piece 
of  Irish  cork  cut  from  it. 

We  nest  encountered  a  fine  plantation  of  Dahlias,  including 
all  the  leading  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Here  we  noted 
well-flowered  specimens  of  Lady  Penzance,  Lottie  Dean, 
Columbia.,  J.  Weir  Fife  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ma.wley,  well-known 
as  forming  first-class  exhibition  Dahlias.  All  the  leading 
varieties  of  double  Dahlias  are  also  grown  here  to  meet  the 
wants  of  customers. 

Chrysanthemums  ini  pots  were  still  in  the  open.  Visiting  a 
fine  plantation,  of  herbaceous  plants  we  noted  the  plan  pursued 
here  with  such  a  subject  as  Coreopsis  grandiflora.,  usually  con¬ 
sidered  a  troublesome  subject  by  dying  off '  after  flowering. 
When,  this  has  taken  place  the  young  crowns  are  taken  off,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  is  a  splendid  plantation  of  young  plants. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  Erigerou  speoiosum  and  Pyre- 
thrums.  After  flowering,  the  latter  are  cut  over,  so  that  by 
September  they  have  made  splendid  growth  and  again,  give  a 
profusion  of  flowers  for  cutting.  Galtonia  candicans  flowers 
splendidly  here.’  While  looking  round  the' borders  freely 
planted  with  Violas,  we  came  upon  a,  great  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  a  Viola,  three  years  old,  and  which  has  never  flowered. 

Fruit  trees  are  grown  very  extensively,  but.  we  had  to  admire 
the  large  plantations  chiefly  at  a.  distance.  Some  plantations, 
however,  were  more,  within  range,  and  amongst  them  was  a  fine, 
lot.  of  dwarf-trained  Peaches.  Maiden,  Apple  Trees  showed 
great  vigour  of  growth,  while  others  three  or  four  years  old 
were  carrying  healthy  crop's  of  fruit,'  A  plantation  of  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  four  years  old  upon  examination  showed  that 
the  plants  were  well  set  with  flowerbuds  giving  good  promise 
for  next.  year.  Gooseberries  were  grown  with  stems  quite 
clear  of  the  ground.  One  border  near  the  glasshouses  was  set 
apart  for  Apple  cordons  all  .correctly  named  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  buds  for  propagation.  Elsewhere  was  a  field  of 
stocks;,  otlier  Apples  and  plantations  of  Briers  and  Manet  t  is  for 
the  purpose  of  budding  Roses  in  bush  form,  large  quantities  of 
them  having  been  budded  previous  to.  our  visit.  Across  the 
railway  were  extensive  plantations  of  fruit  trees  extending 
away  up  the  hillside,  the  farm  being  very"  extensive  and  reach¬ 
ing  on  one  side  as  far  as;  the"  rising  ground  would  allow  us  to 
see.  Wei  also  noted  a.  collection  of  Clematis  grown  in  pots  and 
flowering  in  the  open. 

Ini  passing  through  the  gl as  houses  we  had  a.  hurried  glance 
at  the  chief  content®,  one  being  devoted  to  Auracaria  excelsa 
and  young  stocks  of  Pteris  in.  pots.  Another  contained  con¬ 
servatory  climbers  in  pots.  Next,  to  this  came  more  climbers 
in  pots,  including  Mareohal  Niel  Roses  and  other  varieties 
10  ft.  to  14  ft.  high.  Here  also  was  a  fine  stock  of  Am.pelopsis 
Veitchi,  A.  V.  a.tropurp ureai  and  A.  V.  Roylei.  ,  The  next  was 
a  plant  house  filled  with  large  plants  of  Coleus  for  stock. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  thei  form  of  trained  specimens'  for  local 
shows  were  in  fine  condition.  The  standard  specimens  of 
Hydrangea  panieulata  grandiflora.  were  also  good.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  another  house  consisted,  of  a  fine  collection,  of  all  the 
best  zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  for  the  Dublin,  and  Belfast 
markets.  Aralia  Sieboldi  was.  also,  grown  in  quantity  in  this 
house.  Close  by  in  cold  frames  we.  found  batches  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Caledonia  making  good  growth. 
Another  house,  contained  a.  fine  batch  of  Cala.nthe  Veitchi  and 
a,  collection  of  Gloxinia®,  amongst  which  we  noted  several 
splendid  varieties,  such  as  Her  Majesty  (white),  Duke  of  York, 
and  other  named  sorts. 

Kentias1  and  other  Palms,  in,  fine  condition,  Ferns,  and 
Asparagus,  filled  another  house,  while,  near  by  it  was  a  collection 
of  all  the  best  Caladiums  and  Crotons.  One  structure  wa®  de¬ 
voted  to.  Eucharis  in  pots,  Kentias  and  other  Palms  of  a  useful 
decorative  size,  and  young  Ferns  on  the  shelves. 


In  a  houseful  of  pot  Vines  we  noted  fine  young  rods  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Hutt,  Gros  Maroc  and 
other  popular  soils.  Further  on  we  noted  something  quite 
unique,  in  our  experience.  A  house  was  entirely  filled  with 
Peach  trees,  not  young  plants,  but  trained  specimens  still  de- 
scribed  as  seedlings  because  unnamed.  All  were  being  tested 
as  to  quality  and  fertility,  though  they  were  simply  grown  as 
a,  hobby.  Five  dozen  fruits  had  been  gathered  from  one  tree 
of  an  early  variety.  Later  ones  carried  an  enormous  crop  that 
was  expected  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  October  and  early  in 
November. 


Begonias  at  Bexley  Heath. 

On  the  30tli  of  last  month  we  had  the  pleasure  of  once  more 
inspecting  the  Begonia,  Nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries.,  Feltham,  Middlesex.  Bexley  Heath  is, 
of  course,  situated  in  Kent,  and  though  the  Begonia  nursery 
has  not.  always  been,  on  this  particular  area  of  ground,  it  has 
always  been  at  Bexley  Heath. 

The,  glasshouses  are  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
from  the  Begonia,  field,  and1  we  studied  their  contents  first. 
Single  varieties,  assorted  in  colours,  filled  two  houses.  The 
crested  strain  has  already  given  many  varieties,  including 
salmon,,  white,  pink,  scarlet,  apricot,  etc.  The  plants  filling 
these  houses,  represent  the  best,  types  of  this  year’s  seedlings, 
selected  and  lifted  from  the  open  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
seed  raising  from  the.  most,  advanced  types.  There  was  a  batch 
of  each  colour  selected  and  stood  together  with  the  object  we 
have  just,  mentioned.  The.  colours,  were  represented  by  white, 
pink,  scarlet,  rose,  yellow,  crimson,  salmon,  salmon-pink,  rosy- 
red,  bronze,  magenta,  and  orange. 

As.  we.  shall  mention  a  few  particulars  of  these  as  we  noted 
them  ini  thei  open,  it-  is  unnecessary  to  describe  ea.ch  section,  in 
detail  beyond  stating  that  the.  flowers,  are.  sufficiently  large  for 
any  purpose,  or  in  other  words,  quite  as  we.  should  care  to  see 
them.  The  flowers,  are  also,  perfectly  circular,  and  the  petals 
of  great  substance.  Each  colour  is  well  defined  in  these  selec¬ 
tions,  the  object  being  to  improve  upon  the  strain  which  has 
been  undergoing  evolution  for  a.  long  series  of  years.  Seeds 
of  these  strains:  are  sold  in  packets,  according  to  colour,  which 
is  a,  good  reason  for  sorting  out  the  very  best  representatives 
of  the.  various  hues.  Concerning  the  orange  colour,  we  may 
state  that,  there,  is.  a,  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  develop  into 
scarlet,  and  on  the  other  to  pass  into  a  yellow  strain,  as.  might 
bei  expected  in  this  highly-evolved  colour.  Thei  object  of  the 
cultivator  is.  regained,  however,  by  the  crossing  of  the  two 
colours'. 

The  next  house  entered,  was  devoted  to  double  varieties  re¬ 
presenting  the  very  best  varieties  hitherto  selected  and  named 
over  a,  long  succession  of  years..  They  have,  of  course,  dis¬ 
placed  thei  older  varieties  of  the.  same  colour  in  existence  within 
comparatively  a.  few  years,  ago.  It  was  late  in  the  season  to 
see  thei  splendid  double  varieties,  at  their  best,  as  many  of 
them  were  being  starved  out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  pollen 
and  seed.  A  number  of  very  handsome,  varieties.,  however, 
still  carried  a.  flower  or  two.,  and  of  these  we  shall  give  brief 
descriptions.  \ 

A  very  distinct,  one  was  that  named  Gem,  having  white 
flowers  shaded  with  pink  and  a.  broad  carmine  edge  with  white 
spots.  Mrs.  Mary  Po.pe  isi  a,  fine,  double  white,  with  broad 
petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre.  Thei  bloom  of  this 
sometimes  measures  7  in',  across.  A  lovely  creamy-white 
flower  is;  Countess  of  Ilchester,  with  bread  petals,  a  single  centre 
and  still  measuring  4.1  in;,  across,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 
An,  unnamed  seedling  had  very  large  creamy  flowers  resembling 
a  Tea  Rose.  One  of  the  largest,  is.  Mr.  W.  N.  Ainslie,  a  creamy 
variety  with  wavy  petals.  One  of  the  most,  striking  and  hand¬ 
some  of  the  Picotee-edge  varieties,  is  Queen  Alexandra,  shaded 
with  pink  on  a.  white  ground  and  having  a.  rich  carmine  edge. 
The.  flower  is  very  large,  and  f  ull,  making  it  a  first-class;  variety. 
Jessie  Pope  very  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  colour  of  a  Mal- 
maison,  Carnation,  being  a  soft,  pink,  like  Princess  of  Wales. 
Mr.  James  Portbury  is  another  Picotee-edge  variety,  having 
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a  rosy  edge  on  a.  white  ground,  and  very  pretty.  Another 
strikingly  distinct  variety  is  Minnie  Cleave,  having  large  rosy- 
pink  flowers  spotted  with  white  and  very  full.  One  has  very 
aptly  been  named  Water  Lily,  the  petals  being  pure  white 
with  a  lemon,  band  along  the  middle.  When  in  full  bloom  it 
is  a,  huge  spreading  flower  suggestive  of  a  Water  Lily.  Missi 
Bean  is  a,  soft  salmon-pink  with  crimped  petals  and  very  hand¬ 
some.  A  very  massive  creamy-yellow  flower  is  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Yallentine,  but  'owing  to  the  weight  of  the  blooms  they  are 
rather  drooping,  though  it  is  easily  managed  for  indoor  work. 

Numerous  seedlings  were  standing  about,  the  house',  so'  dis¬ 
tinguished.  for  the  simple,  reason  that  no.  names  had  yet  been 
given  to  them  while  under  trial.  A  very  promising  one  had 
wavy  petals,  white,  very  large:  and  full.  A  novelty  ini  its  way 
was.  a  seedling  with  creamy- white  and.  very  full  flowers,  each 
petal  being  furnished  with  a  crest  at  the  outer  end,  and 
thereby  as  conspicuous  as  a  crest-  can  be  in  a  doublet  flower. 
As1  far  ast  wet  know,  this  is!  the  only  crested  double  variety  which 
has  turned  up.  That  named  Margina.ta.  has-  the  outer  and 
original  petals-  of  a.  pink  colour,  but  the  rest  are  rose,  with  a 
broad  white  edge  very  strongly  ■resembling  the  double  varieties 
we  sometimes:  see  amongst  garden  Balsams.  Co-untess  of  Dart¬ 
moor  is  blush,  with  a.  creamy-white  centre. 

Another  house  we  entered  was  devoted  to  doublet  varieties 
carrying  ©eed-pods  about  to  be  fertilised.  All  the  best-  forms 
and  colours  from  two  houses  had  been,  selected  for  this  purpose ; 
some  of  them  we  noted  happened  to'  he  different  from,  those  in 
the  previous  house.  Thei  King  had  flat,  rosette-like  flowers  of 
a  brilliant  crimson  and  very  handsome.  The  same  might-  be 
said  of  George  Wells,  a.  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flower,  with  the 
petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre.  The  Queen:  recalled 
Queen  Alexandra,  but  the  edge  was  paler  though  still  very 
distinct.  Here -also  were- several  seedlings1  similar  in  style 'to 
Margina.ta.  Some  fine  forms  had  salmon-coloured  flowers,  and 
were  selected  as  being  the  most-  advanced  of  this  colour.  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Ainslie  had  very  large  golden-yellow  flowers  in  shape 
like  a,  Camellia-.  Somewhat  -peculiar  in.  its  way  was  a  rich 
orange-scarlet  seedling  having  a  rosy  band  along  the  middle  of 
the  petals.  A  very  distinct  colour  was  Barbara-  Ray,  which  we 
should  describe  as  a  deep  terra-cotta.  A  pretty  but.  unnamed 
seedling  had  rich  magenta,  flowers  with  a  firm  conical  white 
centre.  Named  varieties  were  being  rooted  by  the  thousand  ini. 
thumb  pots. 

Begonia  Field. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  road  to  Dart-ford  is  the 
Begonia  field,  thinly  planted  with  fruit  trees  before  it  was 
turned  into-  a  Begonia  garden,  and  the  plants:  showing  up' 
numerous,  large,  and  handsome  flowers,  assorted  according  to 
colour.  During  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  until 
cut  down,  by  frost  this,  splendid  plantation  of  Begonias  attracts 
the  attention  of  large  numbers  of  people  passing  along  the 
highway.  Tire,  fruit  trees  are  ini  no-  way  detrimental  to  the 
plants,  as  they  were  growing  as  vigorously  and-  flowering  more 
freely  than  those  more  fully  exposed.  This  was-  due  to-  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  slight  shade-  afforded  by  the  trees  during 
the  droughty  period  of  summer.  The-  seeds-  were  sown  on 
January  2 1st,  and  planting  commenced  on  June  6th  or  7th. 
The  soil  here-  being  light  and  the  sub-soil  gravelly,  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  to-  water  the  plants',  and  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  the  last  day  of  September,  as  the  month  ha.d  been 
ve-ry  dry,  and  the  vigorously-growing  plant's  required  moisture. 

The  whole  of  this  field  being  -occupied  with,  seedlings,  not 
one  of  them  is  named,  but  they  are  selected  according  to- 
quality,  the  very  best  being  lifted  and  potted  for  thei  produc¬ 
tion  of  seed,  so  as  to  continue  the  strain  from  the  most 
advanced  types.  As  above  stated,  two  -house®  werl  filled  with 
these  selections.  The  remainder  were  sorted  according  to 
quality,  e-a-c-h  according  to'  it-s  colour  for  the  purpose  of  stock 
to  supply  the  customers  of  the  firm.  After  examining  the 
1  extensive  field,  we  were  well  convinced  that  each  quality  was 
well  worth  the  price  being  asked  for  the  tubers. 

We  first  went  through  the  double  varieties',  which  were 
assorted  into-  eleven  colours  for  the  purpose®  of  bedding. 


Thirteen  beds  were  devoted  to  the  white  varieties,  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  seedlings  quite  as-  good  as  named  ones.  A  wealth 
of  grand  blooms  was  also  noted  in  the  crimson  strain ;  a-  very 
large  proportion  of  them  would  come  under  what  would  be 
termed  maroon-crimson.  Amongst  the  pink  varieties  were 
many  fin-e  doublesi  of  high  quality,  with  their  petals  arranged 
round  a  single  centre  like  a  Camellia. 

Seven  b-edsi  were  devoted  t-o-  thei  double  yellow  strain,  and 
here  we  noted  a-  considerable  range  of  colour  within  the  defini¬ 
tion.  of  yellow  and  many  choice  forms.  In  the  beds  devoted 
to  blush  varieties  we  noted  some  very  fine  forms  which  had 
white  centres,  making  a  harmonious  contrast.  The  scarlet 
strain  wa-si  very  true  to  colour,  indeed  there  was  no  strain 
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amongst:  all  of  tliean  which  had  stuck  so  closely  to'  its  colour. 
In  labelling  them  according  to  quality,  the  cultivator  had  t-o 
be  guided  simply  by  thei  form  and  fulness  of  the  flower.  The 
labour  attached  to  this;  work  is  immense,  as  each  plant  coming 
into  the  first  or  second  quality  is  furnished  with  a  label  on 
which  a:  number  is  written  indicating  thei  strain  and  the  quality. 
Many  fine  flowers  occurred  in.  thei  crea,my-whitei  section. 

In  the  magenta-  strain  wei  noted  many  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  best  Camellia,  shape.  The  colour  is  also-  very  distinct, 
being-  as  dark  a-  shadei  of  this  colour  a-s  one  would  expect 
amongst  tuberous  Begonias.  Half  a,  dozen  beds  were  devoted 
t-O'  blush-pink  varieties,  and  in,  this  many  of  the  Pieotee-edge 
varieties  make  their  appearance.  Thei  bronze-  strain  owes  its 
origin  to  a.  combination  of  the'  scarlet,  orange  and  yellow  hues, 
this  having  been,  interblended  through  a  long  series  of  genera- 
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tions,  giving  rise  to  many  beautiful  flowers  of  as  fine  a  quality 
as  could  be  found  amongst  the  other  colours.  Some  beds  were 
devoted  to  salmon,  and  salmon-pink  shades,  amongst'  which  we 
noted  a,  considerable  number  of  soft  and  pleasing  shades. 

Singles  are  grown  in  by  far  the  largest  numbers,  because 
more  popular  for  bedding  purposes  than  the  doubles,  and  much 
more  likely  to  carry  their  flowers  erect  whether  the  weather  is 
dry  or  wet.  The  selection  indoors  practically  conform  to  those 
outside,  and  the'  single®  have  been  planted  in  fifteen  colours. 
Ten  beds!  were  devoted  to  rosy-red,  which  were  very  true  to 
colour.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  plants  when,  put  out  in 
June,  they  had  to  bei  planted  rather  thickly,  with  the  result, 
that  the  beds;  were  packed!  so  full  with  flowers  and  leave®  that 
the  same  quantity  might  well  have  served  to  cover  twice  the 
extent  of  ground,  at  least  after  the  middle  of  August.  In 
examining  the  bronzy  strain,,  the  shades  of  this  colour  were 
plentiful,  and  the  leave®  notable  for  their  rich  dark  green 
colour. 

A  very  telling  colour  is  rose,  and  as  the  plants1  are  uniform 
in  colour  and  very  florifercus,  ten  beds  had  been,  planted  to 
meet  the  requirements1  for  bedding  purposes.  Six  bedsi  were 
devoted  to  the  orange  strain,  which  contained  many  fine  varie¬ 
ties  with  large  circular  flowers  of  a  peculiarly  rich  colour. 
Some  beds:  were  devoted  to  a,  fancy  strain,  and  here  we  noted 
scarlet,  carmine  and  crimson  flowers  with  a  large  white  centre, 
while  others'  were  mottled,  marbled  or  shaded.  The  magenta 
strain  is  very  distinct  in.  its  way,  and  looks  as  if  tinted  with 
blue.  Appier  blossom  is  thei  name  given  to  a  strain,  with  rosy- 
pink  and  white  flowersi  of  good  shape.  Soane,  people  have  a 
fancy  for  striped  flowers,  and  here  we  noted  a  decided  break 
in  this  respect,  the  flowers  being  flaked  with  scarlet  and  rose. 
The  salmonrpink  strain  consists  of  shades  corresponding  to, 
that  name,  and  find  many  admirers  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  colour.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,,  a®  if  conforming 
to  the  pale  hue  of  the  flowers. 

Eighteen  beds  were  devoted  to  thei  crimsons,  a,  very  popular 
.colour  and  remarkably  uniform,  while  the  plants  are  very  flor- 
iferous.  It,  is  much  ini  demand  for  bedding  purposes.  Of 
yellows  there  were  nine  beds  of  a'  wonderfully  uniform  hue. 
Another  shade  that  find's  many  admirers  is  pink.  Seventeen 
beds  are  devoted  to  this,  and  we  may  describe  the  flowers  as 
rosy-pink  and  the  plants  very  vigorous.  Salmon  isi  also-  a  fine 
strain  of  recent  origin,  and  fifteen  beds  were  devoted  to'  it. 
Very  uniform  and  effective  were  the  fourteen  bedsi  devoted  to' 
white.  The  light,  green,  foliage  is.  notable  like  almost  all  the 
others  here  for  belonging  to  the  broad-leaved  type  of  Begonia, 
of  which  B.  Veitchi  was  the  original.  Scarlet  is  evidently  the 
most  popular  of  all,  for  twenty-four  bed's  were  devoted  to.  it, 
and  well  deserved  that,  prominence.  The  shapely  flowers,  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance,  were  of  a,  bright  orange-scarlet,  re¬ 
calling  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  this  strain  might  very  well 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Pelargoniums  in  the  flower  garden. 


Curly  Kale  in  Architecture. — For  years  past  many  writers 
have  been  inducing  us  to  believe  that  the  famous  Corinthian 
capital  was  copied  from  the  leaf  of  Acanthus  mollis.  Others 
were  as  positive  that  it  was  cojried  from  the  leaf  of  the  Globe 
Artichoke.  Now  they  say  that  the  handsome  capital  of  a  pillar 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  now  a  famous  ruin,  was  adorned  exclusively 
with  the  chiselled  presentments  of  Curly  Kale. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Up-to-Date. — It  cannot  all  be  true  that  is  said  about 
this  variety  of  Potato.  One  writer  says  that  £12,000,000  has 
been  made  from  this  variety  alone  since  its  introduction  a  few 
years  ago,  and  for  that  reason  farmers  keep  on  growing  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  well-nigh  worn  out.  Questions 
that  might  be  asked  are:  What,  is  meant  by  a  few  years  and 
what  is  the  life  of  a  Potato  when  expressed  in  figures?  We 
saw  a  dish  of  the  old  Scotch  Blue  Potato,  a  kidney  variety,  at 
the  Edinburgh  Show  last  month.  This  was  in  its  prime  before 
the  advent  of  the  Potato  disease  in  1845.  If  Up-to-Date  is 
already  outworn,  how  long  will  the  new  varieties  last  that  have 

been  so  severely  subjected  to  express  multiplication  or  propa¬ 
gation  ?  irr 
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Haemanthus  multiflorus. 

Some  of  the  oldest,  introductions  of  the  species  of  Haeman- 
tlms,  are  amongst,  the  most  beautiful,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  they  disappear  more  or  less  from  cultivation  for  a  time, 
and  then  turn  up  again.  The  stovei  species  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful,  and  it  may  account  for  the  varying  fortune®  of 
this  beautiful  race  of  African,  bulbs  that  they  require  more  heat 
than  subjects  which  can  be  turned  out  in.  the  open,  garden  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  above  species  was  first  described 
by  4  at  let  in  his  Jardin  du  Roi,  in  1608,  but  since,  then 
several  botanists  have  described  the.  same,  or  very  similar 
forms'  of  the  same  specie®  under  different  names.  One  of  the 
best,  known  in  gardens  is  H.  Kalbreyeri,  and  that  is  the  only 
one  w  ith  which  we  shall  trouble  our  readers,  as  synonyms  are 
difficult  to  remember. 

In  its  native  country  it,  enjoys  a.  veiy  wide  distribution,  in 
tropical  Africa,  extending  from  Abyssinia  as  far  south  as 
Delagoa  Bay.  Wei  noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli 
and  Son®;,  Limited,  Chelsea.,  on  April  15th  last,  when  in.  full 
bloom.,  as  shown  in,  our  illustration  taken  in  that  nursery. 
Some  of  thei  species  of  Haemanthus;  are  deciduous,  while  others 
are  evergreen..  Some  of  them  push  up  their  flower  scape®,  in 
advance  of  the  leaves',  which  some  would  consider  a.  defect, 
notwithstanding-  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  That  under  notice 
would  take,  an  intermediate  position,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 
_  push  up,  at  the  same  time,  though  the  flowers,  come  into,  bloom 
before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded.  The  latter  have,  an 
oblong  blade  6  in.  to  12  in,  long,  with  short  sheathing  leaf¬ 
stalks. 

The  flower-stalks  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  this  instance  as 
in.  several  other  species  of  the  genus,  inasmuch  as  they  arise 
from  the  bulb  quite  separately  from  the  crown  of  three  or  four 
leaves.  We  meet  with  similar  instances  amongst  the  Amaryllis, 
The  flowers  of  Haemanthus  are  produced  in  an,  umbel  which 
varies  greatly  according  to  colour  and  the  number  of  the 
flowers.  In  this  instance,,  the  spathe  consists  of  six  to  eight 
r  alve®,  which  reflex  as1  the  flowers  develop.  The,  latter  are  very 
numerous,  and  when,  in  full  bloom  form  a.  globular  mass.  The 
segments  of  these  flowers,  are  very  narrow,  as  may  be,  seen  by 
reference  to.  the  illustration,  but,  they  are,  rosy-scarlet,  spread¬ 
ing,  and  1  in.  long  or  slightly  more.  The  stamens  number  six 
to  each  flower,  so.  that  in  the  aggregate  they  are  very  numerous 
and  constitute  not,  the  least  ornamental  part  of  the,  flower,  as 
they  are  scarlet  and  1J  in.  to'  1 4  in.  long,  and  surmounted  by 
the  small  yellow  anthers.  Our  illustration  represents  every¬ 
thing  we  have  described  with  the  exception  of  the  bulb,  so  that 
it  will  give,  a,  fair  conception  of  a.  plant  of  this  species  when  in 
full  bloom,  and  we  consider  it  so.  highly  ornamental  that  we 
are  surprised  bulbs  of  this  class,  are  not-  more  frequently 
grown  for  the  embellishment  of  the,  stove  during  winter  and 
spring. 

Iris  sieheana. 

The  above  bulbous  Iris,  belonging  to  the  Juno  section,  has 
been,  recently  given,  this  name  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  of  the 
Cambridge,  Botanic,  Garden.  For  the  past  year  or  two.  it  has 
been  knocking  about  ini  gardens  under  the  name  of  I.  Hauss- 
knechtii,  a  name,  which  was  given  to;  it  by  Siehe  himself,  the 
collector,  in,  1901.  It  has  also  been  named  I.  persica  magna 
in  garden®,  and  the  author  admits  that  it  presents  a  very  close 
resemblance  to,  I.  persica,  purpurea,,  but  that  the  wings  of  the 
falls  are,  much  more,  obtuse,  and  the  lip  less  rounded.  All  of 
this,  we  admit,  is  perfectly  correct,  but,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  in 
his  book  on  "  Bulbous  Irises,”  give®  a  drawing  of  I.  persica 
and  I.  p.  purpurea,,  in  which  lie,  shows  that  the  latter  possesses 
these  characters  just  described  as  applicable  to  I.  sieheana.  In 
smaller  particulars,  it,  may  be  different,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
colour  is  different  from  that  given  in  the  description  of  I.  p. 
purpurea.  The  difference  in  this  respect  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  authors  vary  in  their  description  of 
colours, 
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We  give  an  illustration  of  a  plant  shown  under  the  name  of 
I.  Haussknechtii.  The  plant  was  grown  in  a  pot  and  sup¬ 
plied  us  by  Mr.  G.  lieu  the,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent. 
The  leave®  of  this  plant  were  narrower  than  in  the  illustrations 
of  I.  persica.  which  we  have  seen.  They  were  also  more  firmly 
con  duplicate  or  folded  together,  somewhat  sickle-shaped,  very 
firm  in  texture,  glaucous,  and  showing  the  firm  ribs  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf  rather  prominently. 

Our  description  of  this  plant  at  the  time  (February  23rd 
last)  isi  as  follows  : — The  flower  is  solitary,  reaching  3  in.  or 
4  in.,  above  the  soil ;  the  falls  have  an  oblong,  blunt,  brownish- 
black  blotch  on,  the  limb  of  that  shape ;  the  wings  of  the  claw 
are  broadly  triangular,  rounded,  infolded  at  the  sides,  grasping 
the  style  arms,  and  of  a  light  coppery-purple ;  the  base  of  the 
lamina  is  white  along  the  centre  and  marked  with  dark  purple 
spots  or  lines ;  the  keel  forms  a  short,  sharp  orange-coloured 
ridge  on  the  bridge  of  the  fall  ;  the  claw  is  pale  coppery- 
purple.  The  standards  are  very  small,  reflexed  and  folded, 
with  a  lanceolate  lamina.  The  style  arms  are  coppery-purple, 
with  large,  slightly  incurved,  semi-triangular  crests.  The 
leaves  number  four  or  five,  and  are  linear,  deeply  folded,  ribbed 
and  glaucous  on  the  back,  arching  outwardly  and  about  as  long 
as  the  flower  tube  at  that  stage. 

It  is  certainly 'distinct,  from  I.  persica,,  although  closely  allied, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  coppery-brown  colour 
may  not  be  connected  by  intermediate  shades  with  that  of  the 
red-purple  or  bright  violet-purple  of  I.  p.  purpurea.  Many 
shades  of  colour  are  known  to  exist  in  Asia  Minor.  At.  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  very  distinct  Iris  that  well  deserves  cul¬ 
tivation  by  all  who  appreciate  these  early-flowering  bulbous 
species. 


Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  in  Pots  and 
Planted  Out. 

Amongst,  highly-coloured  winter-blooming  plants,  this 
holds  a,  foremost'  place.  Unfortunately  it;  needs  a.  strong 
heat  to  bring  out  its  best  properties.  Added  to  this,  it.  needs 
careful  treatment  in  a  pot  to  obtain  fin©  plants.  When  its  cul¬ 
ture  is  understood  it  is  not  difficult  to]  manage. 

Its  greatest  enemy  is  to  allow  the;  soil  to  get,  into  a.  wet, 
sodden  condition,  and  it  is  far  better  to  keep  the  plants  on  the 
dry  than  wet  side  in  watering.  A  good  open  soil  consisting 
of  rough  peat,  and  turfy  loam,  about  equal  parts,  and  one-third 
rough  sand  will  grow  them  to  perfection,. 

This  being  a  sparse  rooter,  care  'should  be  taken  not,  to 
have  tooi  large  pcita  Good  drainage  is  of  much  importance. 

For  those  who  may  have  an  old  plant,  and  wish,  to  increase 
the  stock,  the  spring  is  the  best  time.  Place  the  plant  in  a 
warm  house,  where  growth  will  soon  begin.  When  the  shoots 
are  2  in.,  long,  place  the  plant'  in,  an  airy  greenhouse  for  a,  few 
days  to  harden  the'  cutt  ings,  when  they  should  be  taken  off  with 
a,  heel,  inserting  them  round  the  sides  of  4  in.  or  5  in,,  pots  con¬ 
taining  fine  sandy  soil.  Place  them  in  a.  close  warm  position 
under  a,  bell  or  hand  glass,  wiping  it  daily  and  removing  it  at 
night,  if  found  necessary.  Here  they  will  root  in  a  short  time, 
when  they  should  be  grown  on  in  a  light,  airy  position,  of  a 
pit  or  house,  when  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  pot  off,  three 
round  a.  4  in.  pot. 

Grow  them  on  in  a,  warm  pit  during  the  summer,  pinching 
them  frequently ;  by  July  they  should  be  ready  to  po.t  into  6  in. 
pots.  The  last  pinching  should  be  given  early  in  August. 
When  the  days  shorten,  remove  them  to  a,  warm  stove  in  a 
light,  position,  giving  fresh  manure  water,  if  they  need  help. 
They  should  give,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  good  sprays  of  bloom 
in  December,  and  if  not  cut  to©  close  hack  will  give  another 
crop  in  March.  When  well  grown  they  are  very  useful  for 
places  in  vases  in  rooms.  In  spring  these  may  be  given,  a, 
slight  cut  back  at  the  roots  and  potted,  growing  them  on  durinc 
summer,  as  for  cutting.  These  will  make  fine  plant®  by 
autumn. 

Good  as  this  is  for  pot  culture,  I  consider  it  gives  far  better 
return®  when  planted  out  in  a,  warm  house.  We  have  several 


plants  growing  in  our  .stove,  planted  out,  against  the  back 
wall,  growing  up  under  the  glass.  Here  they  thrive  splendidly, 
giving  two  crops  of  long  sprays,  one  in  December,  the  other  in 
March.  It  is,1  astonishing’  how  they  repay  this  culture.  Nothing 
pay®  better  for  such  treatment,  where  bright  flowers  are 
needed  during  the  dull  winter.  For  many  years  there  was  a 
fine  plant  growing  thus  at  Hackwood  Dark,  and  I  have  seen 
many  growing  thus,  all  doing  well.  Con. 


Bulb  Bedding. 

The  time  is  upon  us.  when,  bulb  planting  will  be  uppermost 
in  our  minds.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  be  ordering  new  bulbs, 
and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  them  and  a  supply  of  carpeting 


Iris  sieheana  (See  p.  844.) 


plants  a,  most,  brilliant  display  of  flowers  may  be  maintained 
in  the  beds  and  borders  from  early  spring  till  the  end  of 
May.  Before  ordering  new  bulb®,  make  a,  careful  survey  of 
the  beds  to  ascertain  what  is  required  and  which  colours  will 
show  off  to  the  best,  advantage  in  them  ;  where  beds  are  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another,  select,  bulbs  whose  flowers  either 
harmonise  or  contrast,  prettily. 

The  Crocus  and  Snowdrop,  our  earliest  bulbs,  to  flower  out¬ 
doors,  should  be  extensively  planted  ;  in  beds  of  Pansies  they 
succeed  admirably,  and  are  no  detriment  to.  those  plants,  the 
Pansies  overgrowing  the  decaying  foliage  of  the  bulbs.  They 
also  make  a,  splendid  show  in  Bose  beds  or  as  edging  to  other 
beds. 

Hyacinths  make  beds  very  gay  while  they  last,  hut  some¬ 
times  the  beds  are  seen  looking  very  blank  after  the  Hyacinths 
are  over ;  an  easy  remedy  for  this  is  to  carpet  the  beds  with 
Daisies,  Aubriaia,  or  Arabis,  which  also  forms  a,  protection  to 
the  bulbs  when  coming  through  the  soil.  Some  excellent,  bed¬ 
ding  Hyacinths  can  be.  had  in  separate  colours  from  some  of 
our  leading  nurserymen. 

Some  pretty  beds  can  he  made  with  blush-coloured  Tulips 
when  they  are  associated  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora  ;  this  forms 
a  lovely  groundwork  of  rich  blue,  showing  the  Tulips  off  to 
perfection.  Some  of  the  best.  Tulips  of  this  colour  are.  Queen 
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of  the  Netherlands,  Queen  Victoria,  Cottage  Maid,  Rose  Gris- 
delin  and  Rosamundi.  Yellow  Tulipsi  and  the  commoni  ribbon 
grass  goi  well  together,  the  grass  being  well  pulled  to  pieces 
for  planting.  Tulips  such  as  Golden  Crown,  Goldfinch,  Canary 
Bird  and  Chrysolora  have  lovely  yellow  flowers  which  get 
mixed  up.  with  the  grass,  making  a.  charming  bed.  Soilla 
sibirica,  can  be  used  with  the  more  brilliant  Tulips ;  their  in¬ 
tense  blue  flowers  will  be  over-  before  the  Tulips  get  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  leaving  a  groundwork  of  bright  green  foliage  for  them. 
White  Tulips  and  Anemone  apennina,  make  a  very  pretty  bed. 
Darwin  Tulips  should  be1  grouped  in,  the  borders,  where  their 
grand,  stately  flowers  will  make  a  good  display. 

Narcissi  look  very  graceful  indeed  when  planted  among 
dwarf  Wallflowers,  over  which  they  wave  their  beautiful 
flowers.  Some  pretty  beds  can,  be  made  with  Narcissi  if  not 
planted  too  thickly,  say  about,  8  in,,  or  9  in.  apart,  and  the 
bed  carpeted  over  with  white  Arabia  or  purple  Aubrietia,  thus 
making  a  charming  bed  not  generally  seen  in  spring  gardening. 

The  culture  of  bulb®  is  simple,  as  they  do  well  in  any  garden 
soil,  hut  where  possible  have  the  beds  deeply  worked,  digging 
in  some  well-rotted  manure,  or  if  the'  soil  be  rich  a  little  fresh 
lime  may  be  added.  The  planting  of  bulbs  is  work  that  should 
be'  well  carried  out.  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  should,  be  3  in. 
under  the  soil,  Hyacinths1  and  Tulips  4  in.  ;  Narcissi  should 
be  quite  5  in.  under.  Where  soil  isi  inclined  to  be  wet  and 
stiff,  a  basket  of  ashes  should  be  by  the  side  of  the.  planter  so 
that  lie  can:  drop1  a  small  handful  in  with  each  bulb'  lie  plants'. 
This  prevents  slugs  from  damaging  the  bulbs  through  the 
winter  months,  and  keeps  them  from  rotting  with  the  wet. 

H.  W. 


Roden. 

Almost  every  gardener  knows  Shrewsbury,  and  thousands 
have  annually  attended  its  gigantic  floral  fete,  but  very  few 
•indeed  as  they  stroll  round  the  well-filled  tents  in  the  Quarry 
grounds  know  that  they  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
another  great  horticultural  exhibition, — the  huge  establishment 
belonging  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  Of  the  pros 
and1  cons  of  “  co-operation  ”  I  have  nothing  toi  say  here,  as  I 
took  all  my  note®  from  a,  horticulturist’s'  point  of  view.  The 
ranges  of  glass  are  very  extensive,  and  built  on  the  most  up- 
to-date  plans'.  The  word  extensive,  perhaps,  conveys  little  to 
those  who'  are  used1  to  tliei  ranges  of  Waltham  or  Worthing, 
but  when.  I  say  there  are  nine  acres  under  glass  there,  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  the  general  appearance.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Newell,  the  genial  manager  of  the  whole  business,  conducted 
me  round  the  125  acres  of  well-kept  ground  and  gave  me  a 
most  interesting  afternoon. 

Figures  are  usually  dry  reading,  and  I  therefore  took  few 
notes  of  itihle  amount  of  the  various  things  produced.  Ini  the 
ranges  last  vein  three  thousand  dozens  of  Cucumbers  were  cut 
and  sent  away,  and  over  120  tons  of  Tomato®.  The  Black 
Currant  mite  is  giving  some  trouble,  hut  with  this  exception, 
the  whole  establishment  is  free  from  pests  and  diseases — a 
state  of  affairs  which  Mr.  Nowell  is  justly  proud  of.  I  thought 
he  must  have  some  special  method  of  thus  keeping  free  from 
the  terrible  scourges  that  have  devastated  many  largei  nur¬ 
series  of  late,  but  inquiries  in  this  direction  only  elicited  the 
modest  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  just  used  all  the  care  he 
could  and  had  everything  done  thoroughly.  It  will  surprise 
many  to  know  that  of  this  produce  turned  out  in.  hundreds,  of 
tons  very  little  finds  its  way  to  the  consumer  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  the  open  market,,  for  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  many  co-operative  societies  of  the 
country.  Fruit  is  grown  here  to  supply  the  society’s  own  pre¬ 
serve  factories,  and  huge  quantities  of  material  are  grown  for 
pickling.  Firty-six  acres  of  fruit  trees  have  just  been  planted, 
including  four  acres  of  Apples  in,  twenty  varieties.  The  West 
usually  grows  good  Apple®,  and  if  this:  trial  is  a,  success,  the 
orchards'  will  be  considerably  extended.  Many  acres  a, re  de¬ 
voted  to  Black  Currants  and  Gooselberrie:',  and  these  are  con¬ 


tinually  being  added  to.  Gardener®  interested  in  the  projected 
association  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  the  employers  realise  what  gardening  really  is, 
and  what  a,  good  gardener  should  know,  and  endeavour  to  pay 
him  accordingly.  Owing  to  the  low  market  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duce,  the  wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  would  like  them  to 
be,  but,  the  men  appear  well  satisfied  with  the  consideration 
shown  for  them.  A  fine  institute  and  library  is  provided  for 
them,  and  eveny  facility  for  spending  the  long  winter  evenings, 
both  profitably  and  pleasantly.  Everywhere  is  fitted  with 
electric  light,  and  is  characterised  by  great  cleanliness  and 
order.  Everything  is  carried  out  systematically  and  every¬ 
thing  consequently  works  smoothly  and  in  perfect  harmony. 
Recreation  grounds  are  provided  and  well  kept.  The  employers 
are  well  housed,  and  everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  for 
their  comfort  and  welfare. 

Ini  the  fruit-picking  season,  the  army  of  pickers  is  not.  left 
out  of  this  careful  consideration,  for  comfortable  shelters  are 
provided  for  them,  and  they  are  not  left  to  camp  as  they  best 
can  in,  woods  and  barns.  A  veiy  up-to-date  engine  ha, uls  the 
produce  to  the  station,  and  thus  saves  a  lot  of  disagreeable  and 
profit-absorbing  carting.  The  driver  gave  me  an  interesting 
demonstration  of  the  powers  of  his  wonderful  machine.  I 
know  very  little  indeed  about  the  good  and  bad  points  of  haul¬ 
ing  engines,  but  the  ability  to  steer  the  monster  with  the  little 
finger  is  an  improvement  that  the  driver  must  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate.  All  lie  has  to  do  to  set,  his  steering  tackle  in  motion  is 
to  press  a  tiny  lever,  which  at  once  sets  a  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  hydraulic  apparatus  at  work  which  moves  the  wheels 
in  any  direction  the  driver  may  wish.  Those  who  annually 
attend  the:  Shrewsbury  show  should  not.  fail  to  find  time  to  run 
out  to  see  this  nursery.  It  is  certain  that  interest  will  be 
found,  and  I  doi  not,  doubt,  but  that  the  best,  may  find  something 
to  learn  in  connection  with  plant, si  or  the  treatment  of  men  in 
charge  of  them.  Past  Kewite. 


Ripening  of  the  Wood  of  Fruit  Trees. 

From  various  causes  connected  with  the  soil,  temperature 
and  training,  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  fruit,  trees  may  be 
hastened  or  retarded. 

It  is  a.  well-known  fact  that  the  character  of  the  soil  greatly 
affects  the  maturation  of  the  wood  and  fruit..  From  practical 
experience  it  is  found  that  sandy,  light,  or  shallow  soils  are 
always  the  warmest,  and  consequently  more  productive  of  early 
crops,  than  heavy  soils  of  a  deep,  loamy  nature. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be  made  good  use  of  in  the 
formation  of  borders.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  stated  the  heavier 
the  soil,  the  shallower  and  better  drained  the  borders  should 
be,  and  the  more  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  such  material 
as  charcoal,  brickbat®,  etc. 

It  is  often  found  that  all  kinds  of  stone  fruits  thrive  at  least 
as  well,  if  not  better1,  in,  firm  borders  as  in  those  which  are  loose 
gi  open.  For  the  Apple  and  Pear  nothing  suits,  them  as  well 
as  a  border  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  of  the  firmest  texture. 

A  depth  of  3  ft.,  however,  should  be  sufficient,  for  all  classes 
of  fruit,  trees,  but  if  the  soil  be  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature  the 
lighter  and  shallower  should  the  border  be.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  trees'  will  produce  healthy,  fibrous  roots,  and  the 
growth  of  the  tree  will  correspond,  the  shoots  being  less  gross 
and  shorter-jointed  than  when  planted  in  a  deep,  retentive  soil. 

In  order  to'  complete  fruitful  growths,  trees  must  of  necessity 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  but  with  the  hardy  kinds  of 
■fruit  trees  the  cultivator  can  do  little  in  this  direction  except 
with  the'  careful  formation  of  the  borders,  choice  of  situation 
and  strict,  attention  to  pruning  and  training.  With  trees  under 
glass  a  great  deal  may  be'  accomplished,  whether  the  soil  be 
inferior  or  the  climate  unfavourable,  by  the  careful  husband¬ 
ing  of  the  solar  heat,  and,  providing  a.  little  forethought  is  used, 
a  slight  aid  of  fi reheat  will  be  found  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon,  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  F.  S.  T. 
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“And  heaps  of  berries  strew  the  fields  around.” — Virgil. 


Weekly  Prize  i 

FOR  ; 

Short  Articles,  j 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  s 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  \ 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  > 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  S 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  < 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  5 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  £ 

)  EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value,  S 
S  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ( 
£  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  > 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  S 
s  news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  > 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  s 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  < 
on  any  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  ) 
of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  s 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ? 
tton,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  > 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  S 


The  following  Coloured  \ 
Plates  have  appeared  in  \ 

recent  numbers  : —  s 

July  4. — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  t 
ROEZLII.  ^ 

August  l._ BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  S 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  $ 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  s 
:  VASSEUR. 

>  January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
5  ROSE  IRENE. 

>  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

s  February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

:  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIAN  A. 

May  7  —  CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA.  > 

>  October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 

SUPERBUM.  \ 

October  15  —ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

\  Back  numtjers  may  be  obtained  from  the  s 

>  publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free.  ^ 

s  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  s 
Plate  of  \ 

SINGLE  ROSE  LADY  WHITE. 

\  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  < 

Plate  of  s 

VATER  SCENE  AT  ALDENHAM  HOUSE. 

\  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  £ 
|  Competition  was  awarded  to  “A.  V.  t 
Main,”  for  his  article  on  “Minature 
\  Model  Gardens,”  p.  824.  s 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Buds  and  Twigs. # 

The  above  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  bkffisical  series,  an,d  runs  to  271 
pages,  including,  a-  good  index.  While  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  'subject  of  trees,  Mr.  Ward  con¬ 
fines  himself  in  this  volume  to  buds  and 
twigs.  Probably,  at  first  thought,  a  gar¬ 
dener  would  be  astonished  at  what  there 
could  be  in  buds  toj  fill  a  whole  book,  for  it  is 
largely  devoted  to  thatj  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  structure  of  buds;,  and  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  which  they  are  made  up,  is 
a  subject  of  vast  extent  and  exceeding  in¬ 
terest,  for  the  numerous  types  of  leaves 
to  be  found  amongst  plants:  have  all  their 
own  peculiar  arrangement  in  the  bud  in 
order  to]  make  them  tit  in  nicely  without  con¬ 
fusion  or'  unduly  crowding  or  crushing  one 
another.  Indeed,  the  folding  of  leaves  in 
the  bud  is  as  varied  in  variety  as  are  the 
shapes  of  the  leaves  and  their  component 
parts  them  selves. 

We  need  not  say  that  there  are  a®  many 
plans  of  arrangement  as  there  are  leaf 
forms,  but  rather  that  they  may  be  assorted 
into  sets,  according  to  the  size  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  conformation  or  divisions  of  the 
leaves ;  but  as  the  size  of  the  bud  varies 
and  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  likewise,  it 
follows-  that  each  would  have  modifications 
of  its  own.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  an 
exceedingly  interesting  study  could  be  made 
relating  to  the  vernation  or  folding  of  the 
leaf  in,  the  bud  stage.  The  author  pursues 
the  -subject  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as 
did  Lord  Avebury  some  few  years  ago-  in 
his  book  on,  “  Buds:  and  Stipules.”  The 
latter,  to-o-,  have  often  a,  very  strong  correla¬ 
tion  or  interrelation  between  one  an.d  the 
other-.  The  stipules  in  certain  species:  con¬ 
stitute  the  outer  scales-  of  the  resting  bud, 
while  in  other  cases  the  leaves  take  part  in 
this  formation. 

In  the  -case  of  leaves  them  selves-  which  have 
no  stipules  the  .scales  of  the:  resting  buds 
may  be  ma-de  up-  of  an,  entire  leaf,  of  the 
blade-  of  it  only,  or  of  the  stalk  only,  and 
which  of  these  actually  is:  the  case  has  to  be 
found  out,  by  a  dissection  of  the  resting 

♦“Trees.”  A  Handbook  of  Forest-Botany  for  the  Wood¬ 
lands  and  the  Laboratory.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.  D., 
F.R.S..  etc.  Volume  I.,  Buds  and  Twigs.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Cambridge:  at  the  U-iversity  Press.  1904.  Price 
4s.  6d.  net. 


bud,  assisted  -by  -an  examination  of  the  leaves 
when  unfolding  in  spring.  This  is  the  more 
necessary ,  ais  -one-  and  the:  same  part  -of  a 
leaf  may  be  so  disguised  at  different,  stages 
of  plant  growth  that  it  is  neoes-sary  to  follow 
o-ut,  the  sequence  of  development  in  order 
to  determine  to-  which  part  each  structure 
belongs  when  disguised  in  the  form  of  bud 
scales. 

Not  everyone  would  think  of  a,  Cabbage 
as  a  bud,  but  this  is  nevertheless  the  case, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  its  growth  the 
bud  consists  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  leaves 
which  never  form  bud  scales  like  the  winter 
buds  of  -an  Apple  tree.  Later  o-n  the  in¬ 
florescence  would  be  found  in  the  -c-entre  of 
this  bud.  The  Lettuce  fo-rm-s  a  somewhat 
smaller  bud,  and  most-  people  would  see  the 
resemblance  better  if  referred  to  a-  Brussels 
Sprout,  wh-ere  the  buds  are  very  much 
smaller  b-y  comparison  with  the  Cabbage. 
If  the  leaves  of  these  large-  buds,  are  removed 
one  by  one,  the  operator  will  at  length  come 
to  the  naked  apex  of  the  stem,  thus  showing 
how  valuable  the  leaves  are  to  the  protection 
of  the  growing  ap-ex,  whether  of  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  -or  Apple  -tree. 

The  book  isi  illustrated  with  numerous 
drawings  of  an  educational  character,  so  that 
the  reader  when  dissecting  the  buds  f-o-r  him¬ 
self  can  form  a.  good  -idea-  of  the  nature  -of 
the  buds  thus;  discussed.  The  bud  of  a 
Lilac  is  relatively  simple  though  much 
smaller  than,  that  o-f  a  Cabbage,  while  the 
arrangement  of  the  scale®  and  young  -leaves 
is  different  -to  that  of  the-  Cabbage.  The 
leaves  arl  really  arranged  in  four  rows-  upon 
the  stem,  and  this  is  precisely  the  method 
of  arrangement  in  the  bud  with  a,  -slight 
complication  owing  to  the  necessary  folding. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Ash,  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  we-  find  the  buds  somewhat, 
more  'complicated,  owing  to  the  true  leaves 
being  twice  folded,  in  conformity  with  -their 
being  pinnate.  It  may  b-ei  remembered  that 
the  leaves  of  a,  Ro-s-e  are  also-  pinnate-,  but 
owing  to-  their  different  arrangement  -on.  the 
sh-oot®.  they  differ  accordingly,  while  yet  in 
bud  from  that  of  the  A-sh. 

The  leaves  of  the-  Horse  Chestnut  are  of 
rather  peculiar  form,  in  -having  five  leaflets 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  o-ut-sprea-d  hand, 
and  possibly  this  may  in  a.  measure  account 
for  the  large  size-  of  the  resting  bud  in.  winter. 
This  would  apply  more  especially  to  those 
buds  which  contain  an  inflorescence  inside 
the  folding  leaves.  This  latter  form  wo-uld 
be  more  or  less  developed  by  autumn  or 
early  in  winter,  for  the  flowers  advance  at 
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a,n  early  period  in  spring.  The  sequence  of  leave®  from  those 
■cf  'the  scales  of  the  resting  bud  to  the  fully  developed  leaf  of 
the  Horse  Chestnut  show  a  curious  and  interesting  gradua¬ 
tion  between  one  and  the  other,  and  to  fully  understand  them 
it  is  as  well  to  examine  the  expanding  bud  in  spring,  as  well 
as  the'  resting  one  which  is,  less  advanced. 

Very  interesting  are  the  illustrations  of  buds  of 
Finns',  owing  to  their  having  two  different  forms 
of  leaves  on  the  same  shoot  as  well  a®  axillary 
shoots,  which  ape  equivalent  to  side  branches',  though 
they  airways  remain,  small  in  Pinius,  the  terminal 
ones  and  only  a  few  cf  the  side  branches  becoming  enlarged 
at  intervals  along  the  branch.  Close  examination  will  show 
that  the  primary  leaves  of  an  adult  Pine  are  reduced  to  scales 
which  have  no  other  function  than  that  of  protection.  The 
minute  lateral  shoot's:  bear  two,  three,  or  five  perfect  leaves, 
suiToonded  in  their  turn  by  a,  number  of  scale-like  sheaths, 
which  are  themselves  leaves  modified  for  a  certain  purpose. 
They  are  fringed  at  the  margins  so  as  to  form  a,  firm  lacing 
tor  support  and  protect,  the  proper  leaves,  especially  while 
young.  In  some  species  of  Pinus,  however,  these  secondary 
scales  persist  a,s  long  as  the  leave®  themselves.  These  various 
forms  of  leaf  forming  the  bud  of  Pinus  are  well  represented 
bj7  five  illustrations. 

Another  very  curious  instance  occurs  in  the  Spruce,  where 
the  outside  of  the'  young  shoot  grows  up,  forming  a  firm  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  little  cone,  constituting  the  growing  axis 
in  the  centre  of  the'  bud.  This  of  course  is  meant  to  afford 
additional  strength  and  protection  to  the  buds  during  winter. 
It  may  be  remembered  that,  many  of  these  Conifers  grow  ait 
high  elevations',  where  they  are  exposed  to'  all  the'  winds'  that 
blow.  A  curious  point,  which  it  will  be  well  to  remember,  is 
that  the  scale  leaves  in  winter  are  always  much  longer  than 
those  that  will  ultimately  lengthen,,  and  become'  green. 

The  leaves  of  the  Beech  afford  a  very  interesting  lesson  in 
the  folding  of  the  leaves  while  still  in  bud.  The  latter  is  also, 
very  complicated  on  account  of'  the  very  numerous  series'  of 
scales,  which  consist,  of  stipules,  the  leaf  belonging  to  which  in 
many  of  the  lower  series  never  becomes  developed.  More 
towards  the  interior  of  the  bud  the  leaves  proper  begin  to 
develop,  and  at  the  same  time  the  scales  become  smaller  and 
thinner,  forming,  in  fact,  the  well-flnown  chaffy  stipules  of  the 
Beech  that  fall  soon,  after  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  may 
be  found  in  thousands  beneath  any  large  Beech  tree.  The 
scales  of  the  Beech  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Oak,  which  is  closely  allied,  consists  of  very  numerous  scales 
that  are  arranged  in  five  ranks  because  the  leaves  of  the  Oak 
are  thus  arranged.  A  very  interesting  case  is  that  of  the 
Plane,  the  leaf  of  which  forms:  a  sheath  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole,  completely  covering  the  lateral  buds  with  a,  structure 
resembling  a  candle  extinguisher. 

The  leaf  trace®  sketched  on  page  118  show  a  great  amount 
of  variety.  The  author  also  discusses,  the  question:  of  spines, 
showing  that  in,  the  Black  Thorn  and  Hawthorn  the  spines 
are  really  stunted  branches  that  end  in  a  hard  point  instead  of 
a  bud.  Those  of  the  False  Acacia  consist  of  hardened  stipules, 
while  those  on  the  Barberry  are  shown  to,  be  reduced  leaves. 
The  spines  or  prickles  of  the  Dog-Rose*  and  Bramble  are  merely 
outgrowths  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  and  have  no  connection 
with  the  wood  a.s  in  true'  spines  represented  by  those  of  the 
Black  Thorn. 


Gardening  for  the  Million. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  similar  to  that  of  a  dictionary. 
Wei  have  seen,  one  or  more:  books:  arranged  on  this  principle 
recently,  and  this  one,  :s  rather  more  comprehensive  inasmuch 
as  it  takes  notice,  of  tender  flowers  as  well  as  hardy  ones,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  It,  also  deals  with  the  more,  common,  insects, 
so  that  it  might,  be  described  a®  a,  gardening  dictionary, 'though 
limited  in  the  number  of  species  dealt  with..  The  author  s  plan 
seems  to  be  to  ta,kei  up  each  genus,  and  givei  one  species  pre¬ 

*  ‘‘Gardening  for  the  Million."  By  Alfred  Pink,  f  on  Ion:  P.  Pisher  Unwin 
Paternoster  Square.  All  rights  reserved.  Price  2s.  G> i .  net. 


sumably  what  he  considers  the  more  common  or  the  best  for 
general  cultivation. 

Other  paragraphs  deal  with  the  genus  in  a  general  way  so  a,s 
to  leave  it  open  to  the  cultivator  as  to  what  particular  species 
he  may  choose  to  grow.  For  instance,  he  deals  generally  with 
the  subject  of  Cherries,  describing  the  best  soil  and  situation 
for  trees',  the  time  and  the:  manner  of  planting,  and  the  subject 
of  pruning  in  ai  general  way.  Black  fly  -that,  infests  the  Cherry 
is  also!  discussed,  and  he  finishes  up  with  a  selection  of  the  best 
varieties  to  grow.  He  deals  in  a,  similar  way  with  Celosias, 
Centaurea,  Ceanethus,  and  others.  Indeed,  he  only  mentions 
a,  specie®  in,  connection  with  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
In  connection,  with  Cedrus  he  makes  choice  of  Deodana,,  as  he 
considers  it,  the  best  of  all  Cedars  for  planting  on  the  lawn. 

We  do  not,  think  that,  he  is  perfectly  happy  in  each  selec¬ 
tion  that  he  makes;  for  instance,  under  Calochcrtus  he  only 
mentions  C.  luteusi,  whereas  he  might  also  have  said  that 
there  were  a,  large  number  of  species.  We  think  that  C. 
venust.us  in  its  varied  forms  might,  have  been  more  suitable 
for  ia,  beginner.  There1  are  also  other  yellow  forms  that  are 
exceedingly  handsome,  including  C.  clavatus.  In  the  case  of 
Grasse:,:,  he  mentions  a,  number  that  are  useful  for  lawns 
and  pastures,  while  he  names  and  distinguishes  a  number  that 
are  suitable  for  ornamental  pm-poses,  either  fresh  or  dried. 
He  even  names  a,  number  that  are  suitable  for  bouquets  or 
edgings,  and  others  that;  are  usually  grown  as  plants  for 
decorative  purposes,  whether  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves  or 
flower  heads'. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  also  taken  into  account 
and  a,  general  idea  of  their  character  given.  The  methods  of 
increasing  them  should  be  very  serviceable  to  those  having 
gardens  if  sufficiently  skilled  to  take  advantage  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  given. 

The  author’s  object,  in  offering  this  book  is  to  stimulate 
the  cultivation  of  gardens  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  is  at 
present  the  case.  Ho  addios-es  himself  chiefly  to  beginners 
and  to  those  who'  supervise  their  own  gardens.  Gardening 
is  a,  vast  subject,  and  when  on©  domes  to  deal  even  with  the 
generic  names,  if,  takes  a.  very  large  and  expensive^  book  to 
allow  of  a,  lengthy  story  in  connection  with  each,  but  th  «2 
who  master  this:  book  and  are  still  yearning  for  more  in¬ 
formation,  will  be  enthusiastic  enough  to  go  for  more  ex¬ 
haustive'  and1  more  costly  hooks. 


Rose  Lady  White. 

[See  Supplement.) 

The  above:  handsome  Rose  is  a,  seedling  from  Rosa,  maerantha, 
and  that  again  was  a  garden  form  derived  from  R.  gallica  x 
canina.  The  latter  has  been,  in  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years, 
though  the  variety  we  now  describe  is  of  more  recent  origin, 
having  been  put  into1  commerce,  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
in  1902.  The  flowers  are  described  as  semi-double  and  white, 
tinted  with  pink.  The  petals  are  very  broad  and  smooth,  so* 
that  when  in  full  bloom  the  variety  has  a  very  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance.  Though  described  as  a  semi-double,  the  'supernu¬ 
merary  petal®  are  relatively  few,  sc  that,  flowers  appear  single, 
leaving  the  great,  brush  of  stamens  quite  exposed  in  the  centre, 
and  some  of  the  blooms  nrei  really  single1. 

As  the  parent,  is'  well  known  ito  have  flowers  of  large  size,  the 
blooms  in  this  instance  are,  in  no  way  smaller,  so  that  it  takes 
rank  as  a,  garden  Rose  of  gret  value.  The  plant  is  of  vigor¬ 
ous  mow  th  and  flowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom.  In 
the:  matter  of  cultivation  the  variety  requires  no  special  treat¬ 
ment,  and  will  thrive  where  the  ordinary  forms  of  R.  gallica 
or  Hybrid  Peirpetuals  succeed. 

Our  supplementary  illustration  was  prepared  from  a,  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  bunch  in  the  first,  prize  exhibit  of  eighteen  hunches 
cf  garden  Roses  by  an,  amateur  at  the  grand  exhibition  of 
Roses  held  by  the  National  Rose  Society  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  on,  July  6,th  last.  The  winner  in  this  instance  was 
Mr.  W.  Meats©,  gardener  to  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leather-head.  He  was:  an  easy  first,  having  splendidly  flowered 
bunches  of  eighteen  distinct  garden  Roses. 
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Tree  Notes  from  Perthshire. 

Pleasantly  situated  about  midway  between  the  famous 
villages  of  Comrie  and  St.  Fillans,  and  bounded  by  the  sweet- 
winding  Earn  on  one  side  and  the  glorious  cloud-capped  hills 
on  the  other  is  the  farm  of  Dalchonzie,  which  for  times  long 
past  has  been  tenanted  by  a  worthy  representative  of  the  slater- 
quarrying  and  slating  industry  of  the  district  in  the  person  of 
John  Phillips,  Esq.,  one  of  the  worthy  justices  of  peace  for  the 
county.  Whether  for  the  study  of  our  wild  plants  in  their 
native  haunts  or  the  fascinating  arts  of  old  Izaak  Walton,  no 
morei  pleasant  and  secluded  resort  than  this.  “  lowland-moun¬ 
tain  ”  farm  could  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

But  what  a.  change  in  the  physical  features  of  the  district 
has  been  brought  about  by  Nature’s  warring  elements,  for  the 
hard-hitting  and  long-to-be-iemeimbeired  .storms  of  eleven  year's 
ago  laid  lowi  no  less  than  60,000  of  the  finest  timber  trees 
that  clothed  the  hillsides  and  dales  of  Strathearn,  Bare  as 
the  proverbial  camel’s  back  is  the  “Wester”  rock,  where 
formerly  beneath  the  gaunt  cinnamon-harked  Highland  Pines 
I  gathered  the  far  from  common  Winter  Green  (Pyrola)  and 
dwarf  Cornel  (Cbrnus  suecica),  while  the  adjoining  dampish 
wood  teemed  with  plants  and  Ferns  that  were  both  interesting 
and  uncommon.  Even  the  famous  avenue  which  intersects  the 
farm  from  the  home  buildings  to  Aberucliil  Castle — the  latter 
not  unknown  to  Scotland’s  boldest  outlaw.  'Bob  Roy  Macgreigor 
— has  not  escaped,  for  some  of  the  big  Sycamore  and  other  trees 
that  had  braved  the  storm  for  well-nigh  a  century  are  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  their  huge,  upturned  roots,  while  others  were 
greatly  damaged  by  their  falling  neighbours  and  will  require 
years  yet  to  regain  their  former  appearance  and  glory. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  which  was  taken,  by  R.  Dun¬ 
can,  Esq.,  ship-builder,  Govain,  represents  a  curious  growth, 
strangely  like  the  full-sized  head  of  a.  bull,  which  attracts  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  passers-by,  but  which  is  not  exactly 
natural,  hawing  been  somewhat  “  faked  ”  by  the  well-known 
Scottish  artist,  the  late  John  Smart,  R.S.A.  when  spending  a 
holiday  at  Dalohonzie.  Owing  to  the  tree  occupying  a  com¬ 
manding  position  at  the  point  where  the  private  road  to  Dal- 
ehonzie  House  leaves  the  main  avenue,  the  curious  growth  is 
brought,  prominently  to'  notice,  and  visitors  tarry  to  examine 
what  onei  and  all  state  to  bei  probably  thei  most,  curious  and 
.  natural  tree,  growth  that  ha, si  been,  recorded. 

Not  far  from  this  on  the  adjoining  grounds  may  be  seen 
what  1  make  bold  to  pronounce  as  the'  largest  specimen,  of  our 
native  Barberry  (Beuberisi  vulgaris)  that  is  to  he  found,  the 
height,  being  about.  16  ft.,  while  the  well-rounded  head  extends 
to  fully  24  ft.  in  diameter  of  branch  spread.  Here,  also.,  the 
far  from  common  Andromeda.  Catesbaei  thrives  luxuriantly, 
thei  glossy,  pointed  leaves  and  somewhat  inconspicuous  Lily 
of1  the  Valley-like  flowers,  being  produced  ini  healthy  profusion. 
Put  to  the  botanist,  Dalchonzie  Hill,  with  its:  craggy,  precipi¬ 
tous  rocks  and  deeply-fissured  chasm  si,  are  sacred  grounds  for 
the  growth  of  some  rare  and  interesting  specimens  of  the 
British  flora.  Away  on,  the  highest  peak  we  found  the  Crow- 
berry  (Empetrum  nigrum)  and  the  Cowberry  (Vaccinium  Vitis- 
idaea.)  much  less  common  than  on  our  last  visit.,  eighteen  years 
ago,  while  the  bracken  at  lower  levels  'has  extended  so.  widely 
as  to  have  become  a  nuisance  to  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
annual  cutting  for.  game  preserving  and  other  purposes  neces¬ 
sitating  the  expenditure  of  considerable  labour  and  expense ; 
in  fact,  as  my  friend  said,  the  Bracken  nuisance  is  becoming 
very  serious  all  over  the  country,  but.  particularly  on  the 
Perthshire  Hills. 

The  Maidenhair  and  black-stemmed  Spleenworts  wei  found 
in  some  plenty,  while  in  a,  still  and  shady  cave  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  to  discover  that  smallest,  and  neatest,  of  British  Ferns, 
Hymenophyllu.m  Wilsonii.  A  good  form  of  the  crested 
Bracken  was  also  found,  while  the  Holly  Fern  (Polystichum 
Lonohitis)  still  lingers  in  lonely  seclusion  amongst  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  these  Perthshire  hills.  On.  a  wall  a.t  lower  level  we 
have  found  'the  .green, -stemmed  Spleenwort  (Asplenium.  viride) 
and  the  Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteri'Si  fragilis)  and  in  an  open 
Oak-wood  the  much  coveted  Lastreu,  spinulosa.  Both  the  Oak 
and  Beech  Ferns  (Polypodium  Dryopteris  and  P.  Phegopteris) 


run  rampant  on  the  shady  rocky  ledges,  and  attain  to  such  a 
height  a,s  1  have  never  seen  excelled.  The  rare  Polystichum 
aculeatum  lchatum  we  also  found  in  company  with  the  normal 
species.  Of  native  Orchids  there  are  several  species',  such  as 
the  Sweet-scented  Orchis  oonopsea.,  the  Butterfly  (Habenaria 
biifolia),  the.  spotted-leaved  (O.  inoculate),  and  the  early  purple 
(O.  masoula). 

In  marshy  ground  we.  came  across  the  Grass  of  Parnassus 
(Pamassia  palustris),  the  Butterwcrt  (Pinguicula)  and  Sundew 
(Drosera)  being  abundant.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  by 
Glen  art  ney  Forest,  thei  Stag’s  Horn  Moss,  various  species  of 
Saxifrage,  and  the  mountain  Parsley  hem  are  abundant,  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Phillips’s  old  slate  quarry  of  Ledneskie.  It.  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  persistency  with  which  a.  few  species  of 
trees  ascend  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  some  becom¬ 
ing  stranded  outlie  jutting  rocks  at.  high  elevations,  and  where 
they  seem  to  exist,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  blast.  But,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  Larch  is  the  tree  for  the)  rocky  soil  and  cold 
upland  situations  of  Scotland — a  fact  that,  was  brought  forcibly 
home  to  me  both  on  thei  brae®  of  Balquhidder,  the  Smaglem, 
and  in  the'  vast  tracts  of  mountain  land  that,  stretch  far  away 
by  the  banks  of  Loch  Earn,  Even  up  to  an  altitude  of  1,200  ft. 


Bull’s  Head  on  Elm  Tree. 


the  Larch,  thrive®  with  remarkable  vigour,  and  in  company 
with,  the  equally  hardy  Highland  Pine  asserts  itself  as  the 
free  par  excellence  for  the  mountain  districts;  of  the  Northern 
Scottish  countie®.  When  visiting  thei  grave  of  Rob  Roy  in 
Balquhidder  churchyard — a  scene  of  historic  and  indescribable 
bea.uty — I  was  much  struck  with  the  size  to.  which  the  Irish 
Yew  had  attained,  six  specimens  in  thei  interior  of  the  old 
church  -being  each  about.  20  ft,  high,  and  as  healthy  and  of  as 
dark  a.  glossy  green  as  we  found  them  a  month  before  on  Coney 
Island  in  Lough  Neagh.  A  giant  Sycamore  in  the  same 
churchyard  is  no  leiss  than  4  ft,  in  diameter  of  trunk,  and  with 
a.  majestic  head  which  spreads  for  a.  distance  of  60  ft.  To 
the  lover  of  our  native  plants  amongst  the  wildest,  and  grandest 
of  scenery  Perthshire,  as  a  county,  has  certainly  few  equals 
north  of  the  Tweed.  A.  D.  Webster, 

Regent’s  Park,  London. 


The  Orange  Cure. — Every  fruit  in  turn  becomes  the  craze  by 
women  for  beautifying  the  complexion,  and  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  every  ill  the  flesh  is  heir  to.  For  some  time  a  Grape  diet  has 
been  held  m  high  favour  for  nerves,  dyspepsia,  anjemia  and  bad 
complexions;  now  Oranges  are  to  have  their  turn. 
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The  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

From  the  moralist’s  point  of  view  the  autumn  is 
not  less  interesting  than  the  springtime  of  the  year. 
Asi  the  latter  very  vividly  symbolises  the  resurrection, 
so  also  does  the  former  equally  vividly  portray  the 
approach  which  leads  to<  the  portal  of  death  itself. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  lack  of  signs  in,  the  course  of  all  the  seasons 
to  denote  the  course  of  the  moral  world.  Spring  is  the  new¬ 
born,  infant  world,  as;  is:  summer  the  young,  buoyant  youth,  full 
of  hope®  and  high  aspirations,  clad  in  all  the  gaiety  incidental 
to  the  timet,  while,  alas!  is  autumn  the  harbinger  of  that 
serious  time  when  the1  son  of  man  feels  the  hand  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  lightly  touch  the  glory  of  his  strength  and  manhood,  to 
surely  prognosticate  the  near  approach  of  winter — that  winter 
which  to  him  has  no  reviving  spring  in,  nature  any  more.  Yes, 
autumn  too  truly  pictures!  out  before  our  eyes  this  great 
healthy  lesson,  and  yeti  we  call  out  for  signs  and  proofs  of 
our  relation;  to  the.  Great  Mystery,  and  none  shall  be  given. 
Does  not  Nature  in  her  sympathy  teach  us,  in  all  her  ways, 
that  we  too  grow  up  to  fulfil  our  mission,  and,  like  the  fruit 
tree,  resign,  our  commission  when  the  grand  task  is  finished  l 

The  chief  place:  of  the  plant  in  Nature  is  to;  reproduce  its 
kind.  In  the  effort  to  do  so,  all  the  energies  of  Nature  are 
called  into  exercise  all  through  the.  various  stages  of  plant 
life,  and  when  this  function  is  perfected  Nature  herself  appears 
to  get  tired  and  worn,  out,  and  the  plant  puts  on  the  garb 
of  death.  The  purpose  of  its  life  is  fulfilled ;  it-  languishes,  and 
ultimately  die®.  This,  then.,  as  we  gaze  on  the  already  de^ 
robed  orchard  of  its  t-reei-laden  burden  of  fruit,  and  the  bare 
stub  bled  field  relieved  of  itsi  golden,  vestments-  of  grain,  is, 
indeed,  a,  time,  of  all  time©  of  the  year,  to  teach  a  wholesome 
lesson  to'  the  devout  and  undevout  alike.  Fool  that  he  is — 
gardener  or  farmer  surely  lie  cannot-  bei — who  plods  away 
through  life  and  fails-  to  see  the  lesson  thus  taught.  We  a-re 
often — too  often — tempted  to  think  that-  many  of  us  go- 
through  life  perfectly  oblivious-  to  the  mighty  truth,  for  our 
attitude  to  our  brother  often  seems  as  if  we  held  a  tenure 
of  tilings-  and  life  itself  which  have  no  termination.  But-  to 
such  I  say,  just  look  at  the  daily  mutations-  which  a-re  taking 
place  around  usi  just  now.  See  how  insidiously  they  creep-  over 
the.  face  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Each  da.y  the  colour 
deepens;.  The  leaf,  which  was  but-  a  few  days:  ago  waving 
green  in.  the  balmy  breeze,  is  to-day  tinged  with  the  hues  of 
death.  Beautiful  though  it  be,  and  confessedly  it  is,  still 
it  is  the  c-olour  of  decay  and  the  forerunner  of  decomposition. 

It  is  said  that  death  itself  shall  die  -  the  conception  is 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  but  we  cannot  understand  how. 
Enough  fo-r  us-  t-o-  grasp  the  fact-  that-  Nature  grows  weary,  and 
her  efforts,  vigorous  as  they  are  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
must  become  terminable,  and  cease  in  the  rest  of  death.  De¬ 
spite.  eveiy  gallant  struggle  for  a  continuity  of  existence,  the 
life-giving  properties;  of  the  plant  perforcei  cease  t-os  convey 
the  necessary  animating  power  to-  the  leaf.  Scientists  explain 
the  reason  why,  and  for  all  the-  moralist  knows  or  cares  they 
may  be  right  in  their  interpretation,,  b-ut  their  explanation  does 
not  in  the  remotest-  degree  lessen  the-  force  of  the  powerful 
moral  lesson  the-  great  fact  itself  conveys  to  the  mind.  Cause 
and  effect,  you-  say,  explain,  all  tilings-.  Pooh, !  a-  fig  for  these 
mathematical  instruments.  Are  they  not-  the  playthings,  of 
hair-brained  logicians  an-d  players  at  words?  Look  at  tiling's, 
in  their  stem  reality,  a.nd  take  them  as  they  are.  The  leaf 
yellows,  it  sereis,  it-  dies,  and  even-  in  death  it  struggles  tena¬ 
ciously  t-o  its  hold.  It,  alas  !  yields,  .and  it-  isi  now  -the.  twitter¬ 
ing  thing  you  feel  lightly  gliding  past-  you  in,  the  autumn, 
breeze.  The  final  consummation  reveals  the  indignity  which 
lias  befallen,  the  erstwhile  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  poor, 
lowly-laid  leaf. 

Let,  u-s  lea, mi  a,  lesson  fro-m  the  leaf,  and  profit  from  its  very 
eventful  history.  D.  C. 


Larue  Pumpkin. — Mr.  R.  Braund,  of  Bableigh,  ha.s  grown  a 
large  Pumpkin  which  weighs  76  lbs.  and  is  7  ft.  in  circumference. 


Vines  and  their  Culture. 


VIII. — Thinning  and  Stoning  period. 

Immediately  the  berries  arei  of  the.  size  of  Sweet  Pea  seeds 
thinning  should  be  undertaken,  and  by  no  means  longer  de¬ 
layed.  Procrastination  spells  difficulty  in-  thinning  and  loss-  of 
vigour  in  the  Vine,  which  a-re  opposed  to-  economy  and  the 
maintenance!  of  an  even  temper.  The  shoulders  intended  to 
remain  should  be-  securely  slung  up  so  as  to  be  well  clear  of  the 
other  berries.  The  aim  should  be  to  ensure  large,  even-  berries 
in  a  bunch  at  once,  symmetrical  and  compact,  without  having 
the  berries  wedged  too-  tightly  together.  Commence  at-  the 
lower  part  of  the  bunch  and  cut-  out  all  small,  seedless  and 
otherwise  not  required  berries,  taking  care  meanwhile  to  avoid 
injury  to  those  left-  either  by  stabbing  them  with  the  scissors 
or  brushing  off  the  bloom.  Sufficient  space  should  be  allowed 
between  the  berries,  to  enable  them  to  reach  one  another  and 
“  pack  a  little;  ”  when  mature.  Although  it-  is  preferable  to.  do 
most  of  the  thinning  at  -one  time,  yet  it  tends  to.  more,  certain 
success  to  go  over  them  again  later  on,  and  when  any  doubt 
exists  a®  to  the  cutting  away  of  berries,  better  by  far  leave 
them  to  be  disposed  of  when,  the  formation  of  the  bunch  is 
more  of  a  real  and  assured  fact.  The  inherent  desire  for  com¬ 
fort  at-  work  will  soon,  convince  -one  that  the  hours  immediately 
following  d-a-wn  and  preceding  twilight-  are  the  best  for  the 
work.  The  variety,  the  health  of  the  Vine  in  the  past-,  and 
the  number  of  b-unches  left  on  it  are  all  factors  which  should 
a-id  us  in,  pre-determining  the  size  of  the  berry  and  leaving 
-space  in  accordance. 

After  the  bunches  are  thinned  the  berries  will  for  some 
time  swell  rapidly,  and  during  this  spell  of  uninterrupted 
growth  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  removing  all  super¬ 
fluous  young  wood.  Laterals  and  sub-laterals  should  be 
pinched  back  to  the  first-  leaf,  the  main  growth,  however,  being 
allowed  t-o  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  for  the  encouragement  of 
healthy  root  action.  Leaves-  which  have  through  any  mis¬ 
fortune  been  scalded  should  be  removed,  fo-r  besides  being 
henceforth  useless  they  stand  a,  glaring  instance  of  bad  man¬ 
agement.  It-  h-a-s  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  primings 
from  a  vinery  should  never  more  than  fill  one  hand  at  any  one 
time,  and  although  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  wisdom  in  this,  it- 
is  not.  wholly  without  alloy,  for  there  are  periods  in  tliei  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Vine-  when  lateral  growth  should  not  he  interfered 
with.  There  are  the  flowering,  stoning  and  ripening  periods. 
This  is  not  mere  theory,  but-  practice  governed  by  choice  and 
common  sense-,  and  if  any  be.  indisposed  to-  accept-  the  principle, 
let  them  at  once  experiment  by  cutting  back  a.  large  quantity 
of  lateral  growth  when  varieties  such  as  West  St.  Peter  or  the 
Alexandrian  Muscat  are  in-  process  of  colouring. 

The  stoning  period  is  of  some,  three  weeks’  duration,  during 
which  time  the  dimension  of  the  berry  is;  not-  perceptibly  in¬ 
creased.  Scalding  being  more  likely  to  take  place  at  this 
time,  defensive  measures  in  the  shape  of  vigilance  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation  and  abstemiousness  in  moisture  should 
be  undertaken. 

In  the  ca-se,  of  old  Vine®  it  is  usual  and  beneficial  to  mulch 
with  well-dec, a-yed  farmyard  manure,  hut  if  this  is-  unobtainable 
-a  good  dressing  of  any  reoognised-as-good  fertiliser  should  he 
applied  immediately  after  stoning  to  help  them  through  the, 
most  exhaustive;  work  of  swelling.  Young  Vines  in  a  well- 
made  border  will  scarcely  need  this,  and  unduly  stocking  the 
border  with  manure  when-  there  is  still  available  food  within  it, 
beside®  being  antagonistic  t-o  the  best-  economy,  is  likely  to 
have  veiy  undesirable  effects. 

From  the  time  when  the  first  tinge  of  colour  is  s-een  on  the 
berries  the  greatest  increase  takes  place  in  the  berries,  and  a 
plenitude  of  air  should  lie  constantly  admitted.  A  kind  of 
breezy  atmosphere  devoid  of  cold  draughts  and  refreshing  to 
the  cultivator  is  the  condition  to-  be  aimed  at  about  this  time. 
If  the  house. smells  stuffy,  or  -on  the  other  hand  resembles  a 
meat-safe  airiness,  the  amount-  of  ventilation  is  equally  wrong, 
and  the  happy  medium  should  be  aimed  at.  W.  R. 
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Sweet  Peas  from  Uavenham  Park. 

Cultivators  in  the  South  of  England  must  no>w  be  getting 
very  skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas,  or  else  they  are 
taking  more  care  to  give  them  the  necessary  treatment  to 
bring  them  through  the  warm  and  trying  months  of  summer. 
We  have  just  been  favoured  with  a  bos  of  fifteen  named  varie¬ 
ties  from  Mr.  G.  H.,  The  Gardens,  Cavenham  Park,  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk.  These  were  sown  on  March  15th,  commenced  flower¬ 
ing  in  June,  and  nave  given  a  continual  supply  of  flowers  since 
that  date.  Quantities  of  the  flowers  have  been  cut  nearly 
every  day,  and  the  plants  are  still  a  mass  of  bloom  of  6  ft.  to' 
7  ft.  in  height. 

Blanche  Burpee  was  in.  very  fine  condition,  the  pure  white 
flowers  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  green  foliage.  A 
companion  to  it  was  the  creamy  yellow  Mrs.  Kenyon,  with 
flowers  of  large  size.  Proceeding  from  the  lighter  to  the 
darker  ones  we  noticed  the  delicately  coloured  flowers  of 
Venus.,  a  fancy  variety  which  at  this  season  appears  a  decided 
picotee-edged  variety.  Lovely  is  usually  a  delicate  pink 
variety,  but  at  this  season  it  is  paler  and  more  pleasantly 
delicate  in  colour’,  though  that  might  not  be  considered  an 
advantage  in  July.  Aurora  still  retains  its  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rose  markings  on  white  ground. 

Prince  of  Wales  usually  take®  a.  very  high  position  amongst 
rose  varieties,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  flowers  are 
more  inclined  to  S'eparate  that  colour  into,  two  distinct  hues, 
namely,  stripe®  and  markings  of  deep  rose  on  a.  lilac-pink 
ground.  Another  variety  which  has  developed  stripes  at  this 
season  is  the  biool-or  named  Triumph,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
still  of  large,  size  and  produced  on  long  stalks.  The  scarlet 
standard  was  sometime®  striped  with  rose,  and  the  wings 
more  decidedly  so.  Miss  Willmott  is  decidedly  paler  than,  in 
July,  but.  the  orange  shade  is  nevertheless,  well  retained.  Tire 
magenta  -  coloured  Cooeinea.  is  paler,  but  nevertheless  not 
striped,  but  shows  two  shades  of  colour  as  in  summer,  though 
less  intense.  Very  handsome  also'  was  Salopian,  though  dis¬ 
tinctly  off  colour  at  this  season. 

Emily  Eckford  is.  usually  classed  amongst  the  blue®,  of  which 
it  is  a,  pale,  though  pleasing,  variety.  At  this;  season,  though 
still  fresh,  the  standard  is  more  or  less  tinted  with  mauve. 
Dorothy  Tennant  is  always  a,  mauvei  variety,  and  this  colour 
it  retains,  although,  somewhat  paler  than  in  summer.  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton  was  also  a,  little  bit.  off  colour,  and  as1  in.  the 
case  of  the  others  above-mentioned  this  might  be  due  to  the 
greater  amount,  of  moisture  in.  the  soil  and  the  more  feeble 
light,  so  that  the  stems  are  growing  in  excess.  Black  Knight, 
in  becoming  paler  displayed  a  distinct  metallic  bronze  hue 
on  the  standards.  Duke  of  Westminster  was  '.several  shades 
paler  than,  the  last,  named,  and  not  so  handsome*  at  this  period 
of  the  year. 

Although  not  suited  for  exhibition  purposes;  Sweet  Pea®  at 
this  season  of  the  year  are.  decidedly  welcome'.  Their  colours 
are  yet  sufficiently  fresh  and  decided  to  make  them  of  great 
value  for  decorative  purposes  in  dwelling  rooms,  where  they 
keep  fresh  for  a  number  of  days.  Those  who  have  a  well- 
grown  collection  in  the  garden  can,  however,  get  a,  fresh,  supply 
every  day  so  that  Sweet  Pea-s  may  always,  appear  fresh  on 
their  tables.  The  prolific  nature  of  the  plants,  the  numerous 
very  handsome  colours,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers 
combine  to  brake  this  the  most  popular  annual  at  the  present 
day. 


Bougainvillea  glabra  on  an  Open  Wall. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a,  bunch  of  flowers  of  the  above  climber 
from  Mr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Sea- 
field,  Cullen  House,  Cullen,  Banffshire.  The  plant  is  grown 
in  a  No.  1  size  pot,  plunged  in.  the  ground,  and  ha®  flowered 
for  the  second  season  in  succession  in,  the  open  air  and  trained 
on  the  front  wall  of  Cullen  House.  The  plant  was;  put  outside 
in.  April,  making  its:  growth  and  flowering  without  other  aid 
than  the  shelter  of  a  wall  affords.  The  plant,  covers,  6  ft.  by 


4  ft.  of  wall  space,  and  is  really  remarkable  on,  account  of  its 
flowering  on,  this  northern  seaboard  of  Scotland.  The  tem¬ 
perature  there  isi  never  veiry  high,  and  we  know  that  it  was 
blowing  something  like  a  gale  on  that  rocky  coast,  stretching 
from  Kinnaird’s1  Head  westwards  to  the  inner  reaches  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  about  the  middle:  of  September  last.  The.  best 
place  for  this  Bougainvillea,  is  in,  a:  greenhouse',  but  we  have 
seen  it,  flowered  in  a,  house  at  a  temperature  closely  approach¬ 
ing  that  of  a  stove. 

Mr.  Smith  also  sent  some  Figs1  picked  from  the  open  wall 
as  a  fair  sample  of  two  trees:  from  which  he  has:  already  picked 
ten!  dozen  fruit®:,  with  five  more  dozen  left.  The  trees  fruit 
regularly,  and  did  so  last  year,  for,  as  bad  as.  the  season  was, 
Mr.  Smith  picked  a  few  dozens.  The  fruits  were  evidently 
those  of  Brown,  Turkey,  and  were  of  handsome  size,  and  won¬ 
derfully  well  matured  for  that  northern  climate.  We:  doubt  if 
the  fruits  would  have  ripened  much  better  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  south  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  were  also 
of  large  size,  with  a  highly-coloured  flesh  internally. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Fine  1  ilium  auratmm 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

_  Sir,— A  very  fine  Lilium  aura, turn,  when  I  saw  it,  had 
eight  of  the  finest,  bloom®  both  for1  size  and  colour.  I  do-  not 
think  but,  that  others  have  grown,  this,  lovely  plant  to  the  same 
perfection  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Sansom,  but  still  he  is  to  be  con- 
gi  a.tulated1,  for  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  a.  little 
leisure  time  that  bet  can  afford  to:  spend  in  his  garden,  lie.  beino- 
a  keen  beekeeper.  His; 'garden,  too,  I  might  add,  is-  devoted 
chiefly  to.  the  growing  of  Rose®,  novelties:  of  Potato®,  trained 
up  stakes.,  and  Dahlias.  Many  visitors  to  the  district  pay  Mr 
Sansom  their  compliments  by  looking  over  his  well-kept  garden", 
and  when,  I  saw  his.  garden  last  I  noticed  upwards,  of  300  Roses 
just,  finishing  their  blooming,  while  upward®  of  200  were  look¬ 
ing  well  after  budding.  Surely  this  is:  good  for  an  amateur, 
with  so  little  time  at  his  disposal.  Needless  to;  say  though 
six  mile®  from  Spalding,  Gosh  erf, on.  Cbeal  (Mi".  Sansom’s  home) 
is  a. friendly  word  to  many.  jj.  Harris 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

i  Sw, — I  am  pleased  to  give  the  information  asked  by  Mr.  C. 
Blair  re  Lilium  aura, turn  I  saw  in  the  South  of  England.  The 
bulb  made  five  growths  with  73,  13,  5,  5,  and  I  flowers,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  tallest  growth  was  5  ft.  in,  height,  and  the 
strongest  a  few  inches  under,  when  fully  developed.  ’  Perhaps 
Ml-.  Blair  will  say  how  many  growths:  the  fine,  specimens  he 
mentioned  had.  G.  Hatch. 

[L  holographs,  for  which  we  are.  much  obliged,  accompanied 
each  of  the:  above  communication®:,  but  for  different  reason® 
were  unsuitable  for  reproduction.  That  sent  by  Mr  Harris 
represented  a,  beautifully-spotted,  well-formed  flower  of  lar°e 
sazei.  The  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Hatch  showed  one  strono- 
plant.  with  normal  ficwerbuds  of  large  size.  The  strono-er- 
growing  specimen  mentioned  was:  a,  fascia, ted  stem  bearing 
seventy-three  blooms,  commencing  to  expand.  This;  cannot 
be  considered  a  normal  plant,  though  Lilium  a.uratum  fairly 
frequently  behaves  in,  this  peculiar  way.  We  have  seen  a.  plant 
of  this,  character  carrying  132  blooms;,  which  were  not  so  large, 
however,  as  in  normally-developed  and  strong  stems. _ Ed.]  ° 

Varieties  of  Potato. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — H.  W.  Hope,  Esq.  (gardener,  R.  H.  Cockburn),  Luff- 
ness,  E,a,st  Lothian,  had  in  his  garden  this  summer  a  number 
of  Potato  plots  designed  to  test  the  cropping  qualities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties:  of  Potatos.  One  of  the  varieties,  so,  tested  was 
the  Northern  Star.  All  the  different  varieties  were  planted  in 
drills  27  in.  wide,  and  were  manured  with  ordinary  farmyard 
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manure,  no  artificials  being,  applied.  The  Stars  numbered 
twenty-six  sets  of  cut  tubers,  and  occupied  1 1  yards  of  a.  drill. 
The  produce  of  these  1 1  yards,  as  certified  by  Mr.  Hope’s  agent 
and  gardener,  came  out  at  the  extraordinary  total  of  139  lb., 
which  is  at  the  ratei  of  36  tons1  8  cwt.  per  acre.  Many  of  the 
roots  had  from  fifty  to  sixty  marketable:  tubers  each.  This 
was  certainly  an;  extraordinary  yield.  R.  H.  C. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

October  4th. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Commitfee. 

Pear  S.  T.  Wright. 

The  above  is  the  name:  given  to  a  new  variety  of  Pear  raised 
as  the!  result  of  crossing  Beurre  Bachelier  with  Williams’  Boo 
Chretien-,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent.  The  fruit  is 
Ob-ovate,  moderate  in  size  (say,  in.  to  3  in.  in  length  by 
2  in.  at  the  widest  part),  and  of  a  uniform  golden  russet.  The 
eye  is  small,  and  owing  to-  the  small  size,  of  the  sepals  may 
be  described  as  half-open.  The  stalk  is  rather  stout,  short, 
andv  set  on  obliquely  owing  to  the  base  of  the  fruit  being 
turned  to  one  side.  The-  flesh  is-  pale  ye-llo-w,  at  least  when 
dead  ripe,  soft-,  buttery,  melting,  and  of  pleasing  flavour,  being 
sweet,  with  an  aromatic  smack.  It  is  not  gritty  in  any  way, 
so  that  for  a.  table  Pear  during  September  and  the  first  half 
o-f  October  it  must  take-  a.  leading  place  when  its  qualities 
become-  known.  The  tree  is  o-f  good  habit  and  a  good  bearer. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Vedtch  and  Sons-,  Limited,  Chelsea.. 

Apple  Werders  Golden  Reinette. 

The  ah-o-ve  little-kno-wn.  variety  is  of  moderate  dimensions-, 
but  larger  than  a  well-gro-wn  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  to-  the  form 
o-f  which  it  may  be  compared.  The  tree  bears  well,  -and  the 
fruit  is  in  season,  at  the  present  time.  Award  o-f  Merit  to 
Messrs.  J.  Ye-itch  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Apole  Hector  Macdonald. 

The  fruits  of  this  new  Apple  are  of  large  size  and  handsome, 
being  evidently  allied  to-  several  others-  by  the  -same  raiser, 
and  derived  by  the  crossing  of  Peas-good’s  Nons-uoh  and  C-ox’s 
Orange  Pippin.  The  skin-  is  handsomely  striped,  splashed, 
or  -shaded  with  red,  and  the  flesh  is-  solid  and  -crisp.  Award  -of 
Merit  t-o-  Mr.  Charles  Ro-ss  (gardener  to  Co-1.  Archer  Houblon. 
Welfcrd  P-ark,  Newbury,  Berks). 

Apole  King’s  Acre  Bountiful. 

The  fruit  of  thel  above  variety  is  conical,  with  a  beautiful 
clear  vellow  skin,  at  maturity.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp.,  and  o-f 
gc-o-d  flavour.  The  tree-  bears-  heavily,  and  the  fruit  bids  fair 
to-  be  valuable-  for  culinary  purposes.  Award  of  Merit  to  the 
King’s  Acre  Nurse-ry  Co-.,  Hereford. 

October  I8th. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Brassocattleya  Princess  Victoria. 

The  parentage  of  this-  decidedly  new  break  was  C.  Mo-ss-iae 
x  Laeliai  digbyana-,  otherwise  known-  as  Brass-avola,  digb-yana,. 
The-  flowers  of  the-  hybrid  might-  be-  described  a.si  creamy-whitei, 
with  a.  faint,  tint  of  green,  and  a  ve-ry  large  greenish  lemon- 
yellow  blo-toh  on  the  lip-.  In-  these  respects  it.  resembles-  the 
pollen,  -parent  very  closely.  The-  lip  is-  also  deeply  fringed. 
Sometimes  there  isi  a  small  purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  The 
interior  of  the  tube:  -ha©  some  pale  purple  lines  near  the  ba,s-e. 
First-class  Certificate-  to-  Messrs.  Chariesworth  and  Co.,  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Cattleya  Rosa  Leemann. 

The  parentage  in-  this  instance  was  C.  amethysto-glossa-  x 
d-owiana  a.ure-a,.  The  p-ale  yellow-brown  sepals  are  spotted  or 
speckled  with  brown-purple-.  The  petals  are.  rosy-lilac,  tinted 
yellow  along  the  centre,  feathered  with-  p-urp-le  towards  the 
margin-,  and  spotted  purple.  The  lamina  and  side  lobes  of 
the  lip-  are  of  a  rich  dark  magenta-purple,  while  t-he  throat  is 
shaded  with  maroon,  and  the  ulterior  striped  with  yello-w.  The 


form  o-f  the  flower  is  t-hat  of  the-  seed  parent.  Award  of  Merit 
t-o  Messrs-.  Chariesworth  and  Co-. 

Cattleya  Iris  aureo  marginata. 

The  sepals-  and  ob-o-vate-oblong  petals  -of  this  hybrid  variety 
are  of  a.  rich,  reddish-orange,  of  a.  shade  difficult  of  description. 
The-  lip-  lias  a,  very  broad,  transverse  lamina,  crimped  at  the 
margin-,  and  a  long  claw,  without  lateral  lobes.  The  colour  is 
peculiar,  co-nsist-in-g  of  a,  close,  dense-  mottling  o-f  violet-purple 
on  a  ye-llow  ground.  The  darker  eoto-ur  prevailing  on  the  claw. 

Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae  Hye’s  var. 

The  flowers-  of  this  charming  variety  are  of  great  size,  with 
very  prominent  green  venation  on  the-  white  ground  of  the 
dors-al  -sepal  and  the  petals.  The  lip-  is  of  a  pale  or  soft 
greenish-yellow-  with  darker  green  veins.  Award  o-f  Merit  to 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons',  S-t.  Albans. 

Cypripedium  F.  K.  Sander. 

The  parentage-  of  this  magnificent  .hybrid  was  C.  Annie 
Measures  x  C.  b-e-llatum  giganteum.  The  leaves  are  irregu¬ 
larly  blotched  with  grey  on  a  green;  ground,  and  pale  green 
beneath.  The-  rounded  dorsal  sepal  is-  blotched  with  blackish- 
crimson,  along  the-  course  of  the  veins  on  a,  white  ground.  The 
huge  petals  are  3:}  in.  lo-ng  or  more  by  2in.  wide,  and  thickly 
b-lotc-h eid  with  maro-on-crimson  onl  white.  The  lip-  is-  also-  of 
unusual  size  and  densely  but.  finely  spotted  with  crimson  on  a 
white  ground.  First-class-  Certificate-  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
S-ons-. 

Cypripedium  King  Edward  VII. 

The  parent  of  this  splendid  hybrid1  was  C.  ro-th-schildianum 
x  nitons  magnificum.  Thei  dorsal  sepal  is  splendidly  blotched 
with  brownis-h-black  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground.  The  lower 
sepal  is  much  larger  than,  the  d-orsal  one,  thus  reversing  the 
usual  rule,  and  more  thinly  blotched  with  brown,  but  forming 
a  feature  of  the  flower.  The  petals  are  3|-  in-,  t-o-  4  in  .long, 
blotched  with  brown  in  line-s  along  thei  veins-  and  suffused  with 
brown  towards  the  ap-e.x.  The  lip-  is  horizontal,  laterally  com- 
preisis-eid  -and  very  heavily  sh-ade-d  with  brown,  except.  -o-n  the 
back.  Award  of  Merit  to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Woking. 

Restrepia  aspasicensium. 

The-  plant  i-s1  of  small  size  and  only  2  in.  to-  3  in.  high.  The 
solitary  flower  is  small,  and  the  lateral  sepals-  are  densely 
speckled  with  crimson  o-n  a  deep  ye-llow  ground.  Botanical 
Certificate  to-  the  Bon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Dye),  T'ring  Park,  Tring. 

Coelia  macrostachya. 

Thei  flowers  of  this  p-lant  a-re  of  -small  size  and  produced  in 
a  long,  upright  raceme.  The  sepals-  and  lip  are  rosy-purple, 
while  the  petals  are-  much  paler,  shaded  with  white.  Botani¬ 
cal  Certificate  to-  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild. 

Floral  Committee. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wm.  Knox. 

The  blooms  of  this  re-flexed  Jap-ane-se  variety  measure  71  in. 
in  diameter,  and  about  as  much  in:  dep-th.  The  florets-  are  very 
numerous,  fairly  wide  and  s-oft  clear  yellow,  making  a,  massive 
bloo-m.  Award  o-f  Merit  to-  Messrs.  W.  Wells- and  Co-.,  Limited, 
Farlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James. 

The-  blo-oms  -o-f  this  incurved  Ja.p-  measure  about  7  in.  to- 
8  in.  wide -and  7J  in.  de-eip.  The  florets  are  moderately  broad 
and  reddish-crimson ,  with  a  clear  ye-llow  reverse,  the.  former 
being  most  in-  evidence  at  the-  to-p-  of  the  blo-om,  and  the  yellow 
-ce-c-upies-  most  of  the  rest  of  a  fully-expanded  blo-o-m.  The 
florets  are  also  slightly  interlaced  at  the  points-.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs,  W.  Wells-  and  Co-.,  Limited. 

Chrysanthemum  E.  J.  Brooks. 

Here  again  we  have  an  incurved  Jap  7  in.  to  8  in.  in, 
diameter,  and  6  in.  deep-.  The  florets  are  very  broad,  blunt, 
and  of  a  deep,  rich  maroon-crimson,  with  a  silvery-pink  reverse, 
the-  latter  being  most  in  evidence  in  a  fully  expanded  bloom. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co-.,  Limited. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

October  5th. 

Chrysanthemum  Mona  Davis. 

This  Japanese  variety  has  numerous,  very  broad,  drooping, 
creamy-white  florets,  making  a  bloom  of  great  depth  and 
solidity,  and  about  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  young  florets  in  the 
centre  are  more  or  less  whorled.  The  tips  of  the  fully  de¬ 
veloped  florets  are:  bristly  at  the  tips,  making  a  distinctive 
feature.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Fram- 
field,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Lucie  Devean. 

The  flowers  of  this  form  are  pure  white,  with  incurved,  and 
pointed  florets.  In  general  form  it  recalls  Western  King.  It 
was  accorded  a  First-class  Certificate  as  an  October  market 
Jap.  when  shown  by  Mr.  Norman,  Davis. 

Chrysanthemum  Japanese  Viola. 

The  above  name  is  somewhat  singular  as  applied  to  a  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  but  it  may  be  described  as  a  globular  Japanese 
bloom  of  great,  depth,  about  7  in.  in  diameter,  with  broad, 
much  interlaced,  pink  florets,  very  often  showing  the  silvery 
reverse.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  M.  Silsbury,  Providence, 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chrysanthemum  Winnie. 

The  blooms  of  this  early-flowering,  decorative  variety  are 
hemispherical,  bright  yellow,  compact,  and  measure  about  2  in. 
to  3  in.  across.  It  was  accorded  a  First-class  Certificate  as  an 
October  market  variety  when  shown  by  Messrs,  H.  Canned 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Chrysanthemum  Arthur  du  Cros. 

The  above  has1  rosy-purple  drooping  florets,  and  therefore 
belongs  to-  the:  reflexed  Japanese  section  like  Miss  Mona  Davis. 
First-class  Certificate  to  Arthur  du  Cro®,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr. 
T.  Bullimorei),  Canons’  Park,  Edgware,  Middlesex. 


The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society. 


ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  eighteenth  anniversary  dinner  of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  the  Hoi  bom,  Restaurant,  London,  on  Wednesday,  12th 
ins®,  when  about,  ninety-eight  sat.  down  to  table  under  the 
presidency  of  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  Weybridge.  Amongst  those 
present  we  noted  Messrs.  George  Bunyard,  William  Sherwood, 
Riley  Scott,  E.  F.  Hawes,  James  Hudson,  W.  Collins',  William 
Taylor,  George  Gordon,  C.  H.  Curtis,  John  Heale,  Lewis  Castle, 
and  various  others  who.  take  an  interest,  in  this  popular  society. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  chairman  proposed  “  The 
King,”  and  afterwards  “  Queen  Alexandra.,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales',  and  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family,” 
the  toasts  being  well  received. 

Later  on  he  proceeded  'to  the  most  important  toast  of  the 
evening,  “  The  United  Horticultural  Benefit,  and  Provident 
Society.”  At.  the  outset  he  appreciated  the  honour  of  being 
called  upon  to  take  the  chair.  He.  also  congratulated  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  the:  treasurer,  on  the  success  recently  achieved 
by  his  son.  In  brief  he.  related  liisi  successes  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  said,  after  waiting  patiently  for  some  time, 
lie  had  now  obtained  a  post  of  great  importance  at  Huddersfield. 
Proceeding,  the  chairman,  in  a  humorous  vein,  said  if  he  had 
known  what  he  now  knows  concerning  horticulture,  he  would 
never  have  been  a.  lawyer.  At  one  time  he  wais1  nearly  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  nurseryman  ;  such  a  business  he  calculated  rea¬ 
lised  at  least  a  minimum  of  £10,000  a  year.  He  himself  never 
bought,  a  bulb  from  a  foreign  nurseryman,  being  patriotic 
enough  to  patronise  his  own  countrymen.  He  eulogised  the 
Horticultural  Press  for  being  honest  in  matters  generally,  and 
appreciated  the  fact  that,  they  always  gave  unvarying  assist¬ 
ance.  to  the  United  Horticultural. 


This  society  he  says  has  existed  for  forty  years,  and  ha- 
now  assets  worth  £22,000.  It,  has  over  1,000  members,  seem¬ 
ingly  ai  large  number,  but  he  was  surprised  it  was  not  greater. 
The  society  has  an  advantage  over  a  life  insurance  society,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  capital  is  not  forfeited  if  a  member  fails  to  pay 
the  premium.  In  the  latter  event  the  capital  is  merely  kept 
for  him  until  lie  reaches  the  aigei  of  sixty.  It.  is  the  duty  of 
every  member,  and  those  who.  are  not  members,  to  do.  their 
best  for  this  society.  It  was  also,  important  to.  join  the  other 
gardeners’  'societies,  inasmuch  as  a  gardener’s  children  a.re 
looked  after  by  one,  his  wife  by  another,  and  himself  by  this 
society.  He.  concluded  by  washing  long  life  .and  prosperity 
to  the  society,  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis. 

After  some  remarks,  Mr.  Curtis  .said  the:  'society  had  been 
making  provision  to  accept  lady  gardeners  as  members.  The 
membership  of  the  society,  he  said,  was  now  close  upon  1,100. 
He  would  emphasise  the  chairman’s  remarks  concerning  the 
duty  of  members,  and  said  that  the  latter  do  endeavour  to 
get  ordinary  members1,  and  also,  secure  honorary  ones,  who 
were  of  great  advantage  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  do.  not 
expect  any  assistance  from  the  society  in  return.  He  de¬ 
scribed  how  he  had  been  able  to>  secure  a  new  honorary  member 
for  the  society  at  the  Potato'  show. 

In  due  course  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  proposed  “  The  Honorary  and 
Life  Members.”  He  said  that,  however  satisfactory  it  was 
toi  have  so  many  life  members  at  present,  he  hoped  that  the 
number  would  be  increased  to.  800  before  long.  This  toast 
he  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  George'  Bunyard. 

The  latter  on  rising  said  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Bilney,  had 
stopped  short  before  finishing  his  story  with  regard  to  nursery¬ 
men.  What'  the  chairman  meant  to  say  was  that  the  nursery¬ 
men  have  to  spend  £10,000  before  they  receive  anything  in 
return.  The  nurserymen  were  able,  however,  to  help  societies 
like  this,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  never  knew  a  better 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  He  continued  that 
a  nurseryman  to  'succeed  must,  love  his  business  just  a®  in  the 
case  of  the  gardener.  During  his  'lifetime  his  business  as  a 
nurseryman  had  brought  him  intouconta.ct  with  a  great  number 
of  gardeners  in.  different  parts'  of  the  country,  and  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  British  gardeners  were  most  honourable  men,  and 
in  fact,  lie  had  never  found  a.  more  honest,  body  of  men.  He 
trusted  that  this  society  would  go  on  and  prosper. 

Mr.  James  Hudson,  Y.M.H.,  next  proposed  “  The  Chairman.” 
He  said  that,  given  an  enthusiastic  chairman,  they  were  bound 
■to  succeed  with  their  anniversary  dinners,  as:  they  had  done, 
on  that  occasion:.  In  the  course  of  further  remarks  he  stated 
that  the  committee  were  revising  the  rules  of  the  institution 
SO'  that  they  might  be  able  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  society  amongst!  their  fellow  men. 

The  chairman  in  replying,  isaid  that  he  would  like  to  say 
a.  word  to  young  gardeners.  They  had  great  rivals  in  France, 
and  greater  one®  in  Germany.  He  thought,  however,  there 
was  greater  rivalry  in.  America,  and  recounted  some  of  the 
humorous  sayings  which  are  reputed  to  have  come  from  that 
quarter.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  gardeners  would  sub¬ 
scribe  as  .early  a®  possible',  and  give  all  they  could. 

Tlie  chairman  having  to  leave  early,  his  place  wa.si  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  for 
■the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

“  The  Visitors  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Riley  Scott,  and  in 
due  course  responded  to  by  Mr.  T.  IT.  Puzey,  F.S.A.A. 

“  Tlie  Press,”  was  p-ropo'S-ed  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  who. 
spoke  in  eulogistic  term®  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Press.  This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  V.M.H.,  who  gave  some  humorous  hints  a.s  to-  how 
certain  plants  were  discussed  by  the  daily  press.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  assuring  them  that  the  Horticultural  Press  would 
continue  to  exert  themselves  in  favour  of  the  society. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  several  songs  were  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Amphion  Quartette,  and  several  others,  while 
recitations  were  also  intercalated  between  the  subjects.  A 
very  pleasant  evening  was  thus  spent,  and  concluded  by- tlie 
singing  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  autumn  show,  held  by  the  above  society,  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  12th,  when  plants,  vegetables,  and  fruit  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  making  a  good  display.  The  exhibits  were  arranged 
along  the  glass  corridor  and  conservatory.  The  day  was  nice  and 
bright,  and  a  good  company  attended  during  the  afternoon. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  a  splendid  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  staged  by  Lord  Alder  ham  (gardener,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett). 
Cauliflowers,  Ka-le,  and  Cabbage  were  there  in  variety.  Onions, 
Potatos,  Carrots,  and  some  fine  Celery  were  staged  on  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Parsley,  comprising,  without  doubt,  the  finest  exhibit 
ever  staged  from  these  noted  gardens.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 
[See  illustration  of  this  fine  exhibit. — Em.] 

A  new  Celery  was  exhibited  in  splendid  form  by  Mr.  Beckett — 
C.  Aldenham  Pink  Perfection— for  which  a  First-class1  Certificate 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Limited,  staged  Asters,  Phlox, 
Antirrhinums,  Gladioli,  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  notable 
hardy  plants  in  variety.  (Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  staged  an 
extensive  collection  of  Early  Chrysanthemums,  comprising  most 
of  the  best  varieties  for  growing  in  the  open  and  for 
market  purposes.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 

Forest  Hill,  showed  a  considerable  group  of  choice 
Conifers  and  hardy  shrubs,  etc.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Miss  Adamson  (gardener,  Mr.  Cl.  Keif),  South 
Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  showed  some  good  specimen, 
bunches  of  Grapes,  Black  Alicante,  Buckland,  Sweet¬ 
water,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  etc.,  together  with  a 
nice  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  (Large. 

Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higligate  Nur¬ 
series,  staged  an  effective  group  of  Asters  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  each  variety  rising  np  in  pyramidal 
form  from  the  body  of  the  group.  A  new  dwarf 
variety — “White  Bedder  ” — was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  It  grows  about,  1  ft.  in  height,  and 
is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  flowers.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

A  splendid  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow  Nur¬ 
series,  which  included  well-grown  and  coloured  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  leading  varieties.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Examples  of  Mr.  Beckett’s  new  tie  for  Roses,  trees, 
etc.,  were  shown.  (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  115,  City  Road,  dis¬ 
played  various  shapes  of  oak  tubs  for  shrubs.  (Vote 
of  Thanks.) 

Hobbies,  Limiteld,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  showed 
several  bunches  of  seedling  Cactus  Dahlias,  which 
prove  the  excellent  strain  of  seed  saved.  (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Co.,  Clieshunt,  -staged  a  nice-  bunch  of 
their  new  grape — Melton-  Constable — in  good  form,  but  scarcely 
ripe  -enough  to  show  its  full  flavour.  (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

LIVERPOOL  ROOT  AND  FRUIT  SHOW. 

October  I5th. 

This  highly  successful  exhibition  was  held  in  an  enlarged  mar¬ 
quee  in  Great  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Liverpool  Farmers’  Club,  and  to  show  the  advance  that  the 
society  is  making  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  stating  that  the 
entries  this  year  were  1,078,  against  830  last  year,  and,  with  the 
quality  fully  sustained,  may  be  claimed  a-s  the  record  show. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  declared  the  show  open,  which 
was  well  attended  through  out. 

The  coveted  prize  of  the  s-how  fell  for  the  third  time  to  Mr. 
B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  Lord  Lathom,  Ormskirk,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  showed  evidence  of  high-class  culture.  Owing  to  the  length 
of  the  schedule,  only  first  p-rizei-winners  can-  he-  named. 

Potatos. 

White  early  Kidney  (six  to  a  dish,  all  to  he-  washed) : 
Mr.  James  Parker,  with  Duke  of  York.  Early  Sutton’s  Regent : 
Mr.  John  Halsall.  White  early  round  :  Mr.  Edward  Alty,  with 
Best  of  All.  White  second  early  Kidney:  Mr.  Wm.  Maclcerall, 
with  Crocus.  White  round,  second  early :  Mr.  John  Halsall, 
with  Britannia.  Early  or  second  early,  any  o-ther  shape  :  Mr.  E. 
Alty,  with  Standard. 

Snowdrop  or  Lord  of  the  Isle:  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  the  first- 
named. 

Reading  Giant  or  Colossal :  Mr.  David  Oldfield,  with  the 


former.  Sutton’s  Abundance:  Mr.  James  Johnson.  Sutton’s 
Satisfaction  :  Mr.  John  Halsall.  Up-to-Date,  General  Roberts, 
or  Scottish  Triumphs  :  Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  with  Up-to-Date,  out  of 
45  entries. 

Late  Maincrop  or  Langworthy :  Mr.  Tlios.  Ashcroft,  with 
Langworthy.  Late  Kidney,  other  than  those  named  :  Air.  D. 
Oldfield,  with  Bank  of  England.  Late  round,  other  than  those 
named:  Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  with  lar-ge  Discovery.  Late,  other 
than  those  named,  any  o-ther  shape  :  Air.  Edward  Davies-,  with 
Or  a  m  mo-n  d  B 1  oss  o  m . 

Red  or  coloured,  early  or  second  early  round  :  Mr.  B.  Ashton, 
with  Reading  Ruby.  Red  or  coloured,  early  or  second  early, 
any  other  variety  except  round  :  Mr.  Thomas  Almond,  with  Air. 
Breese.  Red  or  coloured  late  Kidney:  Mr.  James  Needham, 
with  King  Edward  VII.  Red  or  coloured  late  round  :  Air.  W. 
Stainsbury.  Heaviest  old  or  new  varieties :  Air.  John  Halsall, 
weights  not  given. 

New  varieties,  any  colour,  early  or  second  early  Kidney :  Air. 
John  Halsall,  with  Webb’s  New  Guardian.  Early  cr  second 
early  round  :  Mr.  Jame-s  Johnson,  with  Lord  Curzon.  Late,  any 
shape  e-xcept  round  :  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  Scottish  Laddie. 
Late  round  :  Air.  Thomas  Lowndes,  jun.,  with  Dolly  Grey. 

Special  prizes,  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. — The 
best  t-hre-e  dishes  :  Air.  James  Johnson,  with  Satisfaction,  Abund¬ 


ance-,  and  Ideal.  For  one  variety:  All*.  D.  Oldfield,  with 
Triumph.  Sutton’s  Reliance:  Air.  J.  Johnson. 

Prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. — Early  or  second 
early  Kidney:  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  Surprise.  Late  Kid¬ 
ney:  Air.  D.  Oldfield,  with  Commonwealth.  Late  round  :  Air. 
J.  R.  Newton,  with  Webb’s  Industry. 

Prizes  presented  by  Air.  W.  L.  Hutton,  Ormskirk. — Any 
shape  except  round,  new  variety:  Mr.  D.  Oldfield,  with  Fuller's 
Pioneer.  Round,  new  variety :  Air.  B.  Ash-ton,  with  Fidter’s 
Seedling. 

Prizes  given  by  Air.  John  Niven,  Crieff,  N.B. — For  Niven’s 
Eureka:  Mr.  J.  Niven.  For  Niven’s  Table  Talk  :  Air.  John  Hal¬ 
sall.  For  Niven’s  Premier:  Air.  J.  Smith. 

Prizes  given  bv  Messrs.  John  Shore  and  .Co.,  Liverpool. — 
Maincrop  or  Langworthy  :  Air.  George  Ashley,  with  the  former. 
Up-to-Date,  Scottish  Triumph,  or  Queen  :  Air.  E.  Davies,  with 
Triumph. 

Roots  and  Vegetables. 

Three  purple  Swedes  :  Air.  Ben  Wilson,  with  Carton's.  Three 
green  or  bronze:  Air.  R.  Jones.  Three  Gatacre-:  Air.  John  Pig- 
gott.  Six  Turnips,  white-fleshed  :  Air.  J.  Shakesliaft.  Six  yel¬ 
low-fleshed  :  Air.  J.  Halsall.  Three  Kohl  Rabi :  Air.  J.  Smith. 
Two  Savoys:  Air.  Edward  Bootle.  Two  red  Cabbages:  Air.  J. 
Pye.  Two  stalks  Brussels  Sprouts :  Air.  AY.  S.  Thorpe. 

Two  Cauliflowers:  Air.  J.  Harrop.  Three  sticks  red  Celery: 
Air.  Hector  Atawdsley.  Three  white:  Air.  John  Taylor.  Six 
long  Carrots i  Air.  J.  R.  Carter.  Six  intermediate:  Air.  P- 
Cropper.  Six  shorthorn :  Mr.  G.  Parker.  Six  long  or  round 
Beet :  Air.  B.  Ashton.  Six  Sugar  Beet :  Air.  M.  Culsliaw.  Six 
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Parsnips:  Mr.  T.  Guy.  Six  Onions:  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  heavy 
bulbs.  Six  Leeks :  Mr.  B.  Ashton. 

Two  Cucumbers  :  Mr.  J.  Reynolds.  Six  red  Tomatos  :  Mr.  T. 
Brocklebank.  Six  Yellows :  Mr.  Thomas  Guy.  Any  other  root 
or  vegetable :  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  good  Gladstone  Peas. 

Prizes  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dickenson,  Liverpool,  for 
collection  of  vegetables,  seven  sorts  :  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe,  with 
a  good,  all-round  lot. 

Fruit. 

Culinary  Apples,  six  :  Mr.  Thomas  Day,  with  fine  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch.  Six  dessert  :  Mr.  W.  Stainsbury,  with  Oox’s  Orange 
Pippin.  Six  culinary  Pears  :  Mr.  W.  Stainsbury,  with  Uvedale’s 
St.  Germain.  Six  dessert :  'Mr.  T'.  Reason,  with  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  Six  culinary  Apples,  six  dessert,  and  six  culinary 
Pears :  Mr.  W.  Mackerall,  in  -each  class.  Six  dessert  Pears : 
Mr.  T.  Lunt.  Any  other  variety  of  fruit :  Mr.  Tlios.  Guy,  with 
good  Peaches. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  classes,  the  following  were 
staged  :  — Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  fifty  varieties  Potatos,  in¬ 
cluding  many  new  varieties,  forty  varieties  of  Apples.  Messrs. 
C.  E.  Anderson,  Angus,  N.B.,  Scotch  seed  Potatos. 

Messrs.  John  Shore  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  collection  of  Potatos. 

Mr.  IT.  Micldlehurst,  Gateacre,  Swedes  of  fine  form  and  size. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Gardiner,  Perth,  Scotch  seed  Potatos. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rawline,  Liverpool,  collection  of  Potatos. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  schedule  of  the  above 
society,  now  before  us,  shows  that  the  forty-first  grand  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  Oolst-on  Hall,  Bristol,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  16th  and  17th.  Prizes  are  offered  in  seventy- 
seven  classes  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  chief  amongst  which 
are  Chrysanthemums  in  classes  to  suit  gardeners  and  amateurs. 
Orchids,  Roses,  Violets,  and  vegetables  are-  also  provided  for. 
Surely  it  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  for  prizes  to  be-  offered  for 
Roses  iu  the  middle  -of  November.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Ellis 
Groves,  34,  Elliston  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  seventeenth  autumn 
show  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  25th  and  26th,  at  the  Public  Halls,  Church  Street,. 
Croydon.  This  society  offers  numerous  prizes  in  forty-four  classes 
for  a  great  variety  of  subjects:,  including  vegetables  as  well  as 
Chrysanthemums.  The  class  for  the  third  Champion  Challenge 
Cup  should  bring  some  good  competition.  There  is1  another  class 
open  to  all  Eugland  for  twenty-five  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  and  this  should  also-  be-  the  means  of  bringing 
some  splendid  exhibits.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett, 
272,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

*  * 

Kidderminster  and  District  Horticultural  Society'. — The 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  above  society  for  this  year- 
shows  it  to  he-  in  a  good  way  financially.  It  has  had  a  most 
successful  year's  work,  including  a  number  of  -shows,  while  visits 
have  been  paid  to  various  beautiful  gardens  of  private  gentlemen 
in  different-  parts  of  the  country.  Lectures  of  an  attractive  and 
instructive  character  had  been  very  well  attended.  The  society, 
we-  may  state,  carries  out  five  shows-  during  the  year,  including 
the  local  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the-  arrangements  for  which 
have  been  taken  -over  by  this  one.  From  the  balance-sheet  we 
note  that  there  is  a  balance  a-t  the  bank  -of  £27  12s.  Id.  in  favour 
of  this  society. 

*  *  * 

The  Reading  College  and  the  Reading  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. — It  is  becoming  a  recognised  fact 
among  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  that,  although  the 
avocation  of  gardening  can  be  carried  on  successfully  without 
the  aid  of  science,  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  horticulture  is  to  him  a  most  useful  asset,  and  to  be 
able  to  appeal  to  a  scientific  specialist  must  be  to  his  advantage. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  F.  Keeble,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  of  the  Reading  College,  threw  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  president  of  the  Gardeners’  Mutual  (Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton)  that  a  botanical  class  should  he  formed  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  bodies,  the  idea  was  taken  up  most  heartily  by 
the  members  of  the  Mutual.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  in  the  College  Laboratory,  and  was  exceedingly  well 
attended,  members  coming  in  from  Henley,  Wallingford, 
Mapledurham,  Twyford,  Eversley,  Bucklebury,  Wokingham’ 
etc.  After  a  few  remarks  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  F.  Keeble°made- 


a  suggestion  as  to  the  -manner  in  which  the  class  should  be  Con¬ 
ducted  and  the  course  of  lectures  that  should  be  given.  The 
principal  of  the  college,  Mr.  W.  M.  Childs,  expressed  the  plea¬ 
sure  they  felt  that  a  class  in  connection  with  the  two  bodies 
was  about  to  be  formed,  and  pointed  out  the  great  benefit  that 
must  accrue  to  all  connected  with  it.  Thursday  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  class  to  meet,  and  the  time  6.45  p.m.,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the-  20th  inst.  About  forty  have  already  given  in 
their  names  as  members  of  the  class. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  council, 
held  on  October  4th,  on  the  question  of  the  terms  to  be  allowed 
to  special  horticultural  societies,  it  was  decided  to  grant  all  such 
societies,  when  holding  a  show  iii|  conjunction  with  one  of  the 
R.H.S.  fortnightly  meetings,  the  following: — (1)  Four  transfer¬ 
able  admission  tickets)  to  each  £1  Is.  -subscriber  to  the  special 
society  ;  two  transferable  admission  tickets1  to-  ea-ch  10s.  6d.  sub¬ 
scriber  ;  one  transferable  admission  ticket  to  each  5s.  subscriber. 
(2)  £10  in  money  towards  the  prizes.  (3)  The  R.H.  S.  will  make 
no  award  to  any  exhibit  which  follows  clo-se-ly  on  any  class  under 
the  special  society’s  schedule-.  Such  exhibits  must  be  entered 
with  the  -special  society.  (4)  The-  R.H.  S.  will  provide  and  fix  all 
staging,  bottles,  plates,  etc.  (5)  The  arrangement  of  the  exhibits 
must  be  left  entirely  to  the  R.H.S. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  present 
at  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  F.  Alexander,  when  Mr.  G.  Baskett,  of  Wood  Le-a, 
Virginia-  Water,  and  previously  with  the  late  Lord  Penzance  for 
thirteen  years,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Rose  Garden,  and  the  best 
varieties  with  which  to-  plant  the  same-.”  Mr.  Baskett  proved 
himself  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  his  subject-,  and  a 
most  interesting  -and  practical  discussion  ensued.  The  chief 
.points  touched  upon  were  the  history  of  the-  Rose,  the  site  for 
the  formation  of  a  good  Rose-  garden,  soil,  arrangement,  buying 
Roses,  planting,  varieties  to  grow,  priming,  and  Roses  on  their 
own  roots.  Those  taking  part  in  the  debate  were  Messrs.  Neve, 
Pc-well,  Judd,  Exler,  Willoughby,  Ba-ssel,  Dore-,  Cox,  Alexander, 
and  Tunbridge.  The  exhibits  were-  twenty-four  handsome  bulbs 
of  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Turnham,  The-  Gardens, 
Culha-m-  Court-,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  a-  beautiful  plant-  of  Odon- 
togl-oissum  grande  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Pigg,  The  Gardens,  Traveroli, 
Maidenhead.  Several  ne-w  members  were-  elected. 

*  *  * 

Croy'don  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — “  Some  Problems  -of  Fruit  Culture  ”  was  the 
title  of  the  paper  arranged  to  be  read  before  the  members  of  this 
society  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  4th  inst., 
but,  the  chairman  announced  witli  regret  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  R.  Lewis  Castle,  gold  medallist  of  the 
Fruiterers’  Company,  saying  he  was  seriously  indisposed  and 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cooke,  Shirley 
Park  Gardens,  however,  kindly  consented  to  open  a  discussion 
on  Apples,  and  the  able  -manner  of  his  impromptu  discourse  was 
much  appreciated  by  all.  Mr.  Cooke  spoke  on  the  selection 
of  some  of  the  best  varieties,  which,  through  their  merits  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  flavour,  entitled  them  to  a  place  in  all  gardens. 
With  the  list  of  varieties  enumerated  a  supply  of  this  useful 
fruit  could  be  obtained  almost  all  the  year  round.  In  gathering 
Aiiples  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  if  they  are  ripe,  as  he 
attributed  the  shrivelling  of  the  fruit  to  them  being  gathered 
before  their  proper  time.  Regarding  the  storing  of  Apples,  he 
found  during  his  experience  that  a  cold  dry  cement  floor  was 
-one  of  the  best  receptacles  whereon  the  fruit  might  be  laid. 
The  subject,  being  a  popular  one,  brought  forth  a  hearty  dis¬ 
cussion.  Exhibits  were  well  displayed  numerically.  Mr. 
K,  W.  Moore  brought  out  blooms  of  Fuchsias  in  varieties  and  a 
Viola-,  whilst  fruit  came  from  Messrs.  T.  Padley,  J.  Fleming, 
and  H.  Boshier,  and  a  specimen  Potato  (Lord  Roberts)  weiriiino- 
lb.  was  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Woolgar. 


Mulberry  Gardens  in  London. — Many  writers  ascribe  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Mulberries  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England, 
but  those  statements  must  refer  to  their  introduction  and  plant¬ 
ing  for  the  feeding  of  silkworms.  Its  first  introduction  is 
recorded  as  1548.  What  is  generally  acceded  to  be  the  olde-st 
tree  is  or  was  recently  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  at  Syon  House, 
where  t-h-e  tree  is  more  than  300  years  old.  Mulberries  were 
planted  in  much  greater  numbers  when  a  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  rear  silkworms  in  this  country.  Mulberry  gardens  once 
existed  where  Buckingham  Palace  now  stands.  These  trees  were 
often  mentioned  by  writers  in  the  Georgian  period. 
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Potaxos  AT  THE-  Ceystax  Palace— A  daily  contemporary 
fathers  the  statement  that  the  Crystal  Palace  covered  Potatos 

worth  £1,000.000  at  the  recent  show. 

*  *  * 

A  Large  Cauliflower. — Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Donington  Road, 
Grantham,  has  had  on  view  a  remarkable  Cauliflower,  which 
measured  3  ft.  7  in.  in  girth,  and  without  leaves  weighed  13  lbs. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners  Entertaining  a  Friend.  On  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  W.  Black,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith,  leaving 
Kelso  for  Hants,  he  was  entertained  by  his  friends  at  the 

Cross  Keys  Hotel  on  the  8th  inst. 

*  *  * 

The  Story  of  the  Plants.— The  opening  lecture  of  a  series 
entitled  “The  Story  of  the  Plants,”  arranged  by  Newport 
Technical  Education  Committee,  was  given  at  Blyth  Hall,  New¬ 
port,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  Professor  S.  Macdougall. 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  Lecturer  to  the  Lancashire  C.C. — Mr.  J.  J- 
Craven  lias  recently  been  appointed  horticultural  lecturer  to  the 
Lancashire  County  Council.  Mr.  Craven  will  be  remembered  as 
a  successful  Grape  exhibitor  at  Shrewsbury  Show  a  few  years  ago, 
when  he  had  charge  of  the  Allerton  Priory  Gardens,  Liverpool. 
Since  leaving  there  he  ha®  been  in  business  in  the  south,  and 
latterly  as  gardener  in  Cheshire. 

*  *  * 

Victoria  Regia  at  Birmingham.— The  plant  of  this  queen 
of  Water  Lilies  has  been  a  great  success  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Birmingham  this  year,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
visitors  have  ruined  the  fine  leaves  by  using  them  as  trays 
for  cigarette  ends  and  spent  matches.  This  is  a  new  phase  of 
-the  usual  foolish  practice  of  trying  the  strength  of  the  leaves 
by  pushing  the  point  of  an  umbrella  through  them. 

Fatal  Acorns. — Mr.  Yates,  the  Cheshire  Coroner,  held  an 
inquest  at  Wilmslow  on  the  11th  inst.,  touching  the  death  of  a 
schoolboy  named  Percival,  the  son  of  a  local  tradesman.  The 
father  stated  that  his  boy  came  home  from  school  complaining 
of  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  he  died  unexpectedly  in  the  night. 
He  afterwards  learned  that  the  deceased  had  been  eating  acorns. 
Dr.  Finney,  who  had  made  a  post-mortem,  said  he  found  a 
perforation  and  appendicitis,  and  this  had  probably  been  set 
up  by  the  acorn-eating.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  medical  evidence.  The  Coroner  said  he  hoped 

the  case  would  be  a  warning  to  other  children. 

*  *  * 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  jor  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Could  you  suggest,  through  your  valuable  paper,  one  or  two 
names  of  the  best  hardy  flowering  shrubs  to  bloom  in  or  about 
August  ?  It  is  for  competition,  and  for  myself  I  think  Hydrangea 
paniculata  about  the  best  for  pot  culture,  so  if  you  could  suggest 
one  or  two  suitable  I  should  feel  obliged.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
evergreen.  I  saw  the  names  of  a  good  few  in  the  “  G.W.”  lately, 
but  they  were  too  many  to  pick  from.  (W.  Y.  Bryson.) 

Hardy  flowering  shrubs  are  rather  scarce  in  August,  but  a  few 
of  the  later  ones  would  no  doubt  come  in  at  the  proper  time  with 
you  owing  to  the  different  latitude.  You  mention  a  Hydrangea, 
which  answers  admirably,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  be  sure 


that  you  have  the  best  form — namely,  H.  paniculata  grandiflora. 
Several  of  the  Spiraeas  flower  rather  late,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  can  be  so  treated  in  spring  as  to  make  them 
flower  later  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  This  is  a  matter  for 
experiment,  however.  The  best  plan  would  be'  to'  get  several  of 
the  varieties  of  S.  japonioa  and  cut'  some'  of  them  down  rather 
severely  in  March,  while'  the  others  might  be  left  in  the  natural 
form.  Tire  cutting  back  has  the  effect  of  making  them  flower  in 
August  and  September  in  the  south,  but  your  latitude  might  not 
necessitates  this  treatment.  For  instance,  you  might  have  a  few 
plants  of  Spiraea  japonica  Anthony  Waterer.  Several  other 
varieties  are  also  good,  including  the  white  one,  S.  j.  alba,  which 
naturally  flowers  late,  and  is  very  dwarf.  It  would  also  afford 
variety  if  you  were  to  get  S.  discolor,  best  known  in  gardens  as 
S.  ariaefolia.  We  could  name'  various  others,  though  we  think 
the  above  three  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  trial.  A  splendid 
evergreen  shrub  is  Olearia.  Haastii,  which  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

Trays  for  Chrysanthemums. 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  size  of  trays  for  showing  one  dozen 
blooms  of  incurved  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  separate 
dozens ;  also  the  size  for  nine1  of  each  variety,  the  eighteen  to  be 
shown  together  P  (J.  M.) 

We  should  advise'  you  to  use  regular  sizes  of  travs,  because  you 
can  always  put  two  of  them  together  when  necessary,  whether 
they  are  of  the'  same  size  or  different.  The  only  regulation  that 
you  must  observe  is  to  have  the  blooms  all  at  regular  distances 
apart.  For  Japanese  blooms  the'  distance  from  hole-  to  hole  must 
be  7  in.,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  each  hole1.  A  box  to  hold 
twelve  blooms  would  be  28  in.  long  ■'■nd  21  in.  wide.  A  box  to 
hold  six  blooms  would  be  14  in.  from  left  to  right,  and  from  back 
to  front  it  would  be  21  in.  A  tray  for  three  blooms  would  be 
7  in.  from  left  to  right,  and  21  in.  from  back  to'  front.  You  thus 
see  that  by  using  regular  sizes’,  boxes  for  twelve,  six,  and  three 
blooms  could  be  put  together  in  any  combination  desired,  or  used 
for  exhibiting  either  number  separately.  There  would  be  31  in. 
from  the  centre  of  the  hole  to  the  edge  of  the  tray,  and  7  in. 
between  every  two'  blooms  in  either  direction  of  the  tray.  Oil  the 
same  principle  you  can  make  trays  suitable  for  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  allowing  3  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  box  to  the  centre 
of  the  first  hole,  and  6  in.  between' every  or  any  other  two.  For 
incurved  Chrysanthemums'  you  will  find  that  a.  box  24  in.  long  and 
18  in.  wide  will  hold  a  dozen  blooms.  You  can  calculate  all  other 
sizes  in  the  same  manner.  The  back  of  the  box  must  be  higher 
than  the  front,  so  that'  it'  must  have  legs  to  support  it  along  the 
back. 

Fern  Specialists. 

Could  you  suggest  the  names  of  any  other  Fern  specialist  than 
J.  and  W.  Birkenhead  and  Stansfield?  I  have  tried  both  these 
firms  for  two  dwarf  British  Ferns,  and  cannot  get  them.  (W.  Y. 
Bryson.) 

Most  of  the  British  Fern  specialists  at  the  present  day  are 
amateurs,  the  business  in  that  class  of  plants  not  being  sufficient 
to  tempt  nurserymen  to  undertake  them.  You  might,  however, 
try  Charles  T.  Druery,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  London, 
W. ,  or  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  11,  Myrtle  Road,  Acton,  London,  W. , 
who  have  good  collections  of  British  Ferns,  and  would  possibly 
be  able  to  assist  you. 

Lobelia  Queen  Victoria. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  in  Saturday’s  number  of  The 
Gardening  World,  how  to  successfully  treat  Lobelia  Queen 
Victoria  in  winter?  We  are  obliged  to  lift  it  every  autumn  in 
this  country.  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  planting  in  boxes, 
and  a  great  many  roots  die  in  winter.  Will  you  kindly  ex¬ 
plain  the  best  way  to  keep  and  store  the  above,  and  much 
oblige?  (Lobelia  C.  Queen  Victoria.) 

It  is  just  possible  that  you  keep  the  crowns  of  this  plant 
too  dry  in  winter,  and  at  the  same  time  too  warm.  In  a  state 
of  nature  we  believe  that  Lobelias  of  this  class  are  practically 
bog  plants,  and  therefore  require  a  continuous  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  at  all  times  of  the  year,  though  in  winter  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  soil  should  simply  remain  damp.  We  should 
imagine  that  the  boxes  are  too  liable  to  get  dry  through  the 
idea  that  they  must  not  be  watered  in  winter.  If  you  could 
construct  a  frame  in  a  sheltered  position  near  a  wall  or  green¬ 
house  you  could  keep  the  Lobelia  in  this  without  trouble.  The 
plan  is  to  put  4  in.  or  6  in.  of  soil  in  the  frame,  and  plant  out 
the  crowns  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  in  autumn.  This  has  been 
successfully  done  near  London,  and  in  your  situation  the 
climate  should  be  quite  as  mild.  In  very  severe  weather  some 
mats  or  dry  bracken  might  be  placed  over  the  frame,  but  this 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  severe  frost  goes,  so  that  the 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

NORWICH. 

No.  4sia. — SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 


. .  £lu  IU  0 
8  10  0 


No.  49A. — SPAM,  1j  ft.  Iiy  8  it. 

No.  47A. — LEAH -TO,  10  ft  by  7  ft. 

These  Houses  are  sent  out  well  made,  glazed  21-oz "glass 
_ painted  three  coats  and  carriage  paid.  ' 

iVo.  77.- BORDER  frame. 

6ft.  by  4ft.  ..  £1  10  0 
9ft.  by  4ft.  ..  t  3  0 


Frames  in  Variety. 

Lists  Free. 


PADDiAPf  D  A  IP!  on  orders  of  40s.  and  upward  ' 
LAnnlAufi  rAlU  to  most  Goods  Stations. 

Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Requisites  for  the 
Stable,  Kennel,  Poultry  Yard,  Park,  Estate,  Carden,  &c. 
free  on  application.  _ 
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To  Readers  and  Subscribers. 

COPIES  OF 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

CONTAINING 

Coloured  Plates 

1903 

May  23— Saxifraga  Grisebachii  and  a  Group  ol 
Alocasias. 

,,  30 — Dendrobium  Nobile  Rotundiflorum. 
June  6 — Group  of  Caladiums. 

,  20—  Zenobia  Speciosa  Pulverulenta. 

July  4 — Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii, 

„  18— Australian  Pitcher  Plants. 

August  1 — Boronia  Heterophylla. 

September  12.— New  Trumpet  Daffodils. 
October  3 — Lilium  Auratum  Platyphyllum. 
November  14 — Rose  Mine.  N.  Levavasseur. 

1904 

January  2 — Hybrid  Tea  scented  Rose  Irene. 

„  30 — Tuberous  Begonia  Countess  of 

Warwick. 

February  20 — A  good  strain  of  Gloxinias 
April  2. —  Wistaria  Multijuga  Russelliana. 

May  7. — Cactus  Dahlia  Dainty. 

June  4. — Cactus  Dahlia  Spitfire. 

July  10. — Rose  Lady  Battersea. 

October  15. — H.P.  Rose  Hugh  Dickson. 

May  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  2Jd 
«ach  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap 
plication  should  be  made. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London 


DESIGN  I^EGISTEREQ 

ESTABLISHED  140  YEARS. 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  KINGDOM  FOR  ALL  SOILS  AND  SITUATIONS. 

CATALOGUE,  containing  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Photographs  of  Roses 
and  useful  hints  on  cultivation,  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

BENJAMIN  R.  CANT  &  SONS, 

The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  COLCHESTER. 


GARSIDE'S  SILVER  SAND 


SAVE  HALF 

THE  COST. 


is  admitted  by  the  leading  Nurserymen  to  be  THE  BEST  QUALITY  obtainable  in  the  trade 
Consumers  should  BUY  DIRECT  from  the  owner  of  these  celebrated  and  extensive  pits, 
which  contain  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  Sand,  and  thus  save  half  the 
ordinary  cost.  Apply  direct  to  the  proprietor  for  samples  and  prices,  free  on  Rail  or  Canal.  All 
orders  executed  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  under  personal  supervision.  Special  railway  rates 
in  force  to  all  parts.  All  kinds  of  PEAT  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Sample  bag  sent  on 
application  to— GEORGE  GARSIDE,  F.R.H.S.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  BEDS. 


“HOLLAND  in  IRELAND. 


n 


A  FIELD  CF  MAY  FLOWERING  TULIPS  AT  RUSH,  CO.  CUBLIN. 

WRITE  ROR  CATALOGUES,  ROST  FREE 

Seedsmen  and  Bulb  Growers  to 
H.lfl.  King  Edward  VII. 


W  K 1  PC  JbHJK  CA.TA.LiOC 

HOGG  &  ROBERTSON, 
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young  foliage  may  liave  light.  This  would  he  a  better  plan 
than  crowding  your  houses  in  winter. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Garden  Walls. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  to  grow  outside  on  kitchen  garden  walls — 12  dessert 
Pears,  12  Peaches,  12  Plums,  6  Nectarines,  6  Apricots,  6  Cher¬ 
ries  ?  (W.  B.) 

In  giving  a  selection  of  fruits  we  have  given  attention  to  season 
of  ripening,  so  as  to  extend  it  over  the  longest  period  ;  also 
quality  and  the  cropping  capabilities  of  the  varieties.  A  dozen 
Pears  in  the  order  of  ripening  would  be  Beurre  Giffard,  Souvenir 
cle  Congres,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Belle  Julie,  Doyenne  du 
Ccmice,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
Beurre  Ranee.  Peaches  to  give  a  succession  would  be  Early 
Alexander,  Hale’s  Early,  Rivers’  Early  York,  Gros  Mig- 
nonne,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Dymond,  Thomas  Rivers,  Sea 
Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales,  Walburton.  Admirable,  and  Golden 
Eagle.  Plums  in  the  order  of  ripening  should  include  Rivers’ 
Early  Prolific,  Rivers’  Czar,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Transparent 
Gage,  Victoria .  Greengage,  Jefferson,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Rivers’  Monarch  and 
Late  Orange.  Nectarines  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  are  Early 
Rivers,  Dryden,  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  Newton,  and  Spenser. 
Apricots  in  order  of  ripening  would  include  Large  Early,  He-ms- 
kerk,  Breda,  Moorpark,  Royal,  and  Gross©  Peche.  Cherries 
in  the  order  of  ripening  might  include  Early  Rivers’,  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau,  Napoleon,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Morello. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(D.  H.). — 1,  Polystichum  angulare-  (it  is  British,  and  if  it  bears 
young  plants  on  the  fronds  it  is  the  variety  P.  a.  proliferum) ;  2, 
Sedum  spurium ;  3,  Crassula  coccinea,  often  named  Kalosanthes 
cocoinea. — (n.  H.).  1,  Ginkgo-  biloba  (The  Maidenhair  Tree);  2, 
Vit-is  Coignetiae  ;  3,  Hypericum  Androsaemum ;  4,  Lychnis  coro- 
naria. — (M.  H.).  1,  Helianthus  decapetalus  •  2,  Helianthus  multi- 
florus  plenus;  3,  Aster  Novi-B-elgii  var.  ;  4,  Aster  diffusus  hori- 
zontalis;  5,  Aster  ericoides  ;  6,  Aster  multiflorus. — (A.  M.  J.).  1, 
Iter  berks  Thunbergii ;  2,  Berberis  vulgaris-  foliis  purSreis;  3, 
Acer  plata-noides;  4,  Am-elanchier  canadensis;  5,  Ne-gundo 
aceroid-es  va-riegata- ;  6,  Cornus  Mas  aure-a  elegant-issima.— 

(W.  T.  H.).  1.  Chrysanthemum  uligino-sum  ;  2,  Chrysanthemum 
latifolium  ;  3,  L-esp-edeza  Sieboldi ;  4,  Aueuba  japoniea  lo-ngifolia- ; 
5,  Colutea  arborescens  ;  6,  Lupinus  arboreus;  7,  Rhus  Cotinus.— 
(H.  A.  L.).  1,  Eupat-orium  ageratoide-s ;  2,  Cosmos  bipinnatus; 
3,  Anemone  jap-onica  hybrida ;  4,  Sedum  sp-e-ctabile;  5,  Crataegus 
Pyracant-h-a;  6.  Helenium  autumnale.  —  (T.  W.).  1,  Cattleya 
Loddigesii  ;  2,  Cattl-eya  labiat a  ;  3,  Cypripedium  spice-rianum  ;  4 
Oypripedium)  lawrencea-num ;  5,  Odo-ntoglossum  grande. -(Reader)’. 
1  Sedum  rup-estre ;  2,  Eryngium  planum ;  3,  Violet  Princess  of 
Wales;  4,  Hieracium  aurantiacum. 

Names  of  Fruits. 

(Wm.  Campbell.)  1,  Small’s  Admirable;  2,  Ecklinville  Seed¬ 
ling  ;  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin;  4,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert;  5, 
Bromley  s  Seedling  (probably) ;  6,  Claygate-  Pearmain. 


A  Food  and  a  Beverage. 


Again  we  ask  you  toi  drink  Vi-Cocoa. 

Pi.  dibbles  Vi-Cocoa  is  neither  a  medicine  nor  a  mere-  thirst - 
assuager.  It  is  a  food  at  the  same  time  that  it-  is  a  beverage,  and 
thus  answers  a  double  purpose-  in  the  building  up  0f  the  human 
constitution. 

You  can  try  it  free-  of  expense.  Merit  alone  is  what  is  claimed 
tor  Dr.  1  lb-ble-s  Vi-Co-coa,  -and  the-  proprietors  are  prepared  to 
af™  t0^r  re,ad6r  who-  names  this-  journal  a  dainty  sample  tin 
ot  Dr.  dibbles  V  l-Cocoa,  free  and  post-  paid,  upon  receipt  of  a 
postcard  to  the  Head  Office-,  60,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  EC  •  or 
you  -c-an  purchase  a  6d.  packet  or  9d.  or  Is.  6d.  tin  from  any 
groce-r  or  stores.  Vi-Cocoa  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  beverage 
m  the  world.  ° 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Ac.,  1904-05. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winehmore  Hill,  London.  N. 
— Perry’s  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Border  and  Rock  Plants,  Part  II. 
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editorial  notes. 


calceolaria  plantaginea. 

A  very  good  coloured  plate  of  tilie  above 
si  e  species  of  Calceolaria,  appears  in  the 
October  number  of  “  Flora  and  Sylm.”  The 
uant  is  entirely  herbaceous,  and  the  ovate* 
eaves1,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of 


the;  common  Plantain,  but.  coarsely  toothed, 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  ground.  From 
amongst,  this  radical  tuft  of  leaves  numer¬ 
ous  very  slender  flower  stems  arise,  healing 
on  the  top  cymes  of  bright,  yellow  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  varies  from  12  in.  to  18  in. 
in  height,  and  although  introduced  from 
Cliili  would  seem  to,  be  hardier  in  this,  coun¬ 
try  than  it  usually  getsi  credit  for.  The 
painting  was  executed  at  Wiarl-ey  Place, 
Essex,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  speak® 
of  C.  plantiagineai  as  flourishing  in  Scotland 
some  forty  years  ago..  It  would  thus  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  relatively  hardy,  notwithstanding 
tire  oddities  of  climate  which  usually  premail 
at  the  two  end®  of  Britain.  Most  of  the 
territory  of  Chili  would  indicate  a,  dry  cli¬ 
mate,  so,  that  one  might  expect  this  to 
thrive  better  in  the,  south  than  in  the  north 
of  this  island,  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
the,  ohief  difficulty  occurs  in  winter,  when 
the  weather  is  often  mild  and  wet,  ir.  the 
south,  thus  stimulating  growth  when  it  ought 
to  be  perfectly  at  rest.  A  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Calceolarias  are  described  in,  the  same 
article,. 

Register  of  Nurseries,  Market 
Gardens,  etc. 

A  copy  of  the  above  register  ha®  been 
sent  us  by  Messrs,.  Profheroe  and  Morris, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London.  It  contains 
particulars  of  various  gardens*  nurseries,  and 
other  properties,  to  be  let  or  sold  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  These  are  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  the  county  or 
country  in  which  the  said  businesses  are 
located.  One  is  situated  in  Australia,  but 
the  others  are  mostly  confined  to,  various 
counties  of  England.  Soane,  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  are  market,  gardens,  others  are,  nur¬ 
sery  property,  either  freehold  or  leasehold. 
A  number  of  them  are  situated  in  or  about 
London,  but  the  greater  portion  are  well 
distributed  over  the  provinces. 

Ipswich  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show. 

The;  above  attractive,  festival  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  8th 
and  9th,  at  the  Public  Hall  and  Saloon,  Ips¬ 
wich.  The  committee  has  re, -engaged  the 
famous  and  popular  string  band  of  the  Blue 
Austro-Hungarian  Hussars,  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Herr  H.  Erharn.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  this  hand  is  not  an 
English  one  with  a  fancy  name,  as  some 
people  suppose ;  all  the  members  are  either 
Hungarian  or  Austrian.  The,  band  has  had 
the  honour  of  performing  before  liis  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII.,  the  Kaiser,  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Prizes  are 
offered  in  106  classes  not  only  for  the 
favourite,  autumn  flower,  but  for  various 
other  subject?  which  may  be  had  in  autumn. 
These,  indeed,  include  various  plants  which 
flower  in  the  autumn,  together  with  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Judging  from  the  promin¬ 


ence  given  to,  fruit,  there  should  be  a  good 
display  of  Grapes,  Apple®,  and  Pears.  Ve>ge>- 
tables  should  also  be  well  represented,  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  prizes  that  are  offered. 
Entries  for  the  show  close  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  4th,  and  intending  exhibitors  should 
communicate  before  then  with  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Archer,  13,  Museum 
Street,  Ipswich. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  society  meets  weekly  for  the 
•purpose  of  reading  and  discussing  papers 
on  horticultural  subjects,  and  their  syllabus 
of  lectures  and  meetings  shows  that  they 
have  made  out  their  programme  to  March 
31st.  Amongst  the  papers  to  be  read  we 
note  “  Fifty  Years  Among  Roses,”  by  Mr. 
G.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.  Other  papers  will  be 
rend  by  Messrs.  Elderbert  F.  Hawes,  F.  W. 
Shrivell,  John  W.  Barks,  W.  Turney, 
F.R.H.S.,  Edward  Lovett,  F.R.H.S.,  P. 
Wa, teaser,  F.R.H.S.,  H.  J.  Jones,  F.R.H.S., 
J.  Cheal,  F.R.H.S.,  S.  Deadman,  F.R.H.S., 
R.  B.  Leech,  M.  E.  Mills,  and  W.  A.  Cook, 
F.R.H.S.  Besides  papers  by  the  above,,  there 
are  also  discussions  in  the  Reading  Room  in 
the  Library,  these  being  held  on  alternate 
meetings  with  the  more  formal  reading  of 
papers.  In  connection  with  the  library, 
we  may  state  that  it  contains  upwards  of  300 
volumes  on  horticulture,  and  is  open  every 
Friday  evening  from  7  p.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 
Tire  names  of  those  to  read  papers  show  that 
the  society  is  very  active  in  securing  outside 
help,  which  conduces  Largely  to  the  welfare 
of  the  society. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society. 

We  are.  favoured  with  the  annual  report 
and  syllabus,  of  this  enterprising  association. 
The;  report  records:  the  close  of  a.  success¬ 
ful  session  of  continued  progress  and  useful¬ 
ness,  much  valuable:  information  having  been 
imparted.  Exhibits  were:  of  high  order  and 
excellence,.  Seven  Cultural  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  meritorious  exhibits.  The 
session  closed  with  ninety  members  on  roll, 
and  a  balance  of  over  £4  in,  hand.  The  sylla¬ 
bus  for  the  ensuing  session,  shows  the  names 
of  prominent,  men  in  the  horticultural  world 
whose  subjects,  might,  be  said  to  be  scientific, 
legal,  and  practical.  This,  with  a,  social 
meeting  during  the  festive  , season,  a,n 
excursion  in  July,  and  a  cycle  run  in  August, 
•ought  to  prove  as  interesting  and  profitable 
a,s  previous1  sessions.  We  hope,  to  publish 
a  short  official  report  of  each  meeting,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the,  secretary,  Mr. 
James  Bethel.  This  session.,  was  opened  on 
the  11th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cairns,  Balruddery  Gardens,  when 
Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Robbie,  seedsman,  Forfar,  gave 
a  lecture,  taking  a,®  his  subject,  “  Town 
Gardening.”  Mr.  Robbie  -treated  his:  sub¬ 
ject  iu  a,  very  -practical  manner,  giving  hints 
a®  to  what,  to  plant,  and  how  and  where  to 
plant  with  effect ;  house,  table,  and  window 
plants  were:  also  treated  upon. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

The  Winter  Moth  (Chedmiatobia  brumata)  is  at  work  again 
among  the  fruit  trees',  and,  where  grease-bands  are  used — which 
they  can  be  on  trees  standing  in  the  open1 — this  should  trap1  a 
host  of  them  on  their  way  up  the  trunk.  Cart-grease  without 
tar  in  it  is  suitable',  although  there  are  special  preparations 
now  supplied  by  horticultural  siundriesmen  all  more-  or  less 
effective  when  renewed  from  time  to  time  from  early  this 
month  quite  up  to  mid-December. 

Planting. — A  start  may  now  be  made  while  the  weather 
remains  open,  but  avoid  such  work  during  much  rain.  Red 
Currants  are  generally  leafless  at  this  date,  so-  could  be  tackled 
first.  These,  require'  a,  distance  of  5  ft,  to  6  ft.  each  way, 
and  for  preference  should  run  north  and  south,  and  will  either 
thrive  in  the  full  sun  or  partial  shade,  growing  freely  on  most 
soils  that  have  been  deeply  worked  and  amply  manured.  Jay’s 
Prolific,  Raby  Castle  and  Comet  are  a  trio  hard  to  beat  for 
size  of  berry  and  freedom  of  cropping,  a®  also  are  Champion, 
White  Dutch  and  White  Versiaillaise  among  whites.  Thei 
Black  Currant  prefers  a  cool  and  somewhat  moist  root-run ; 
indeed,  the  finest  crops  are  often  to  be  seen  on  bushes  growing 
quite  close  to  streams  where  their  roots  are  frequently. covered 
with  water.  These  should  not  be  planted  closer  than  6  ft. 
each  way ;  7  ft.  where  space  is  a,t  command  would  be  better,  as 
this  variety  spreads'  much  more  than,  the  reds.  Good  varieties, 
fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  are  the  following :  Baldwins,  Carter's 
Champion,  Lee’s  Prolific,  and  Boskoop  Giant,  All  the  varieties 
above  mentioned  may  be  planted  against  walls  or  fences,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  north  aspect's,  where  a  much  later  supply  of  fruit 
may  be  looked  for,  training  up  three  shoots  to  each  plant,  allow¬ 
ing  12  in,  to  15  in.  between  each  growth. 

Gooseberries  are  in  request  in  every  garden,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and,  a.s  with  Currants:,  it  repays  to  grow  them  on  well 
cultivated  ground  with  a  yearly  top-dressing  of  rich  manure  to- 
be  lightly  forked  in  during  early  spring.  These  also  require 
fully  6  ft.  apart  each  way  to  be  conveniently  got  at,  when  the 
fruits  are  ready  for  gathering,  and  are  best  grown  on  clean 
stems,,  thus  avoiding  the  sucker1  nuisance.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  some  differing  but  very  little,  so  will  append  just  a 
dozen  names  for  kitchen  and  dessert  purpose®  respectively  :  — 
Reds :  Crown  Bob-,  Lancashire  Lad  and  Warrington.  Yellows  : 
Gunner,  Leveller,  Leader-.  Whites :  Snowdrop,  Lady  Leicester, 
Snowball.  Greens :  Thumper,  London,  Keepsake.  Dessert  : 
Yellowsmith,  Red  Warrington,  Golden  Gem,  Green,  Walnut, 
Langley  Beauty,  Whitesmith,  Yellow  Sulphur,  Keen’s  Seedling, 
Pitmaston  Greengage,  Whinham’s  Industry,  Early  Red  Hairy. 

Apricots. — This  is  a  fruit  that  does  not  thrive  in  all  soils, 
nor,  come  to  that,  in  all  situations,  but  much  can  be  done  in 
renovating  comparatively  light  compost  by  the  addition  of  re¬ 
tentive  loam,  limei-rubble,  etc. ;  but  above  all  he  sure  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  either  by  6  in.  to  9  in  of  brickbats  at  the 
bottom,  or,  if  the:  ease  demands',  a  3-in.  drain  should  be  placed 
so  that  surplus  water  is  carried  away  from  the  roots  of  the 
trees ;  and  in  low-lying  districts  the  border,  which  ought  to  be 
quite  4  ft.  wide,  should  be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ground 
level.  Fan-trained  tree®  are'  the  best,  for  all  stone  fruits,  a-;  most 
of  them  are  liable  to  lose  a  branch  now  and  then,  when  by  a 
slight'  rearrangement  the  gap  is1  easily  made  good.  Varieties 
are  not,  so  numerous:  to  bewilder  the  planter  like  some  fruits', 
yet  a,  few  of  these  appear  to  do  better  than, .other.-',  ’and  be¬ 
ginners  cannot  do  better  than  plant  Moorpark,  St.  Ambi-oise, 
Hem-kerk,  Kaisha,  Peach  and  Powell’s  Late. 

Raspberries. —  To  grow  good  fruit  the  ground  must  bei  in 
good  order  and  should  bei  trenched  a  couple  of  feet  deep  when, 
choosing  a  new  piece'  of  ground,  working  in  plenty  of  half- 
decayed  stable  or  farmyard  manure,  placing  a  layer  between 


the  two  spits,  a®  the  fruit  under  notice  is  not  a  deep-rooting  ; 
plant.  Set  out  in  rows  6  ft.  apart,  the  planting  canes  to'  be 
about  18  ini.  apart,  and  make  these  secure  to  the  wires  to  ' 
prevent  the  winds'  from  twisting  the  roots.  Raspberries  grow  i 
well,  and  fruit  well,  too-,  either  in  the  full  sun,  or  in  partial  I 
shade,  but  in  the  former  they  must  not  lack  moisture  during  i 
the  summer  months.  Red  and  yellow  Superlative,  Hornet-,  and 
Norwich  Wonder  are  good  summer  fruiters,  while  for  autumn- 
bearing  choose  October  Red  and  Yellow,  Belle,  de  Fontenay, 
and  Notre  d’Automne'.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  East  Indian  House. 

Aerides. — Although  the  species  of  this  most  interesting  * 
family  are  not  so  extensively  represented  in  collections  as  they  s 
were'  a  few  years'  ago-,  they  are.  still  cultivated  in  more  general 
establishment®,  where  Orchid  cultivation  is  not  considered  to  , 
be  a  special  subject,  and  therefore  it,  is  undesirable  that  allusion 
should  not,  be  made  to  them  in  the  cultural  note®  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  press.  'The  majority  of  the  early  summer-flowering  j 
varieties:  will  have'  now  completed  their  season's  growth ;  the  i 
indication  of  maturity  is  best  ascertained  by  observing  the 
conditions  of  the  points,  of  the  new  roots.  It  will  be  found  , 
that  immediately  growth  ceases  the  brittle  points  or  green  I 
tips  at  the  apex  of  the  roots  become  sealed  over  with  a  brown 
film  of  skin,  which  Nature  provide®  no  doubt,  a®'  ai  protection 
during  the  dormant  season,  as  when  once  sealed  they  are  not  1 
nearly  so  liable  to  become  damaged  as  they  are  in  the  green 
state:  of  activity.  When  the  roots  have  become  thus  sealed, 
very  little  root  moisture  is>  necessary,  only  sufficient  being 
given  to  retain  the1  foliage  in  a  plump  state  and  the  stems  . 
from  becoming  shrivelled. 

I  have  found  it  advisable  to  strip  the  moss  and  potting 
compost  out  of  the  pots  and  replace  with  broken  crocks 
where  A.  crispum  and  members'  of  the  A.  multiflonmi  sections 
and  the,  thick -leaved  kinds  have  to  be  kept  in  a,  house  where 
there  lias  been  an  excessive  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
prevailing  during  the  dormant  season  of  the  plants.  Where 
there'  is  an  excess  of  moisture  about  the  .plants  there  is  always 
danger  of  the  leave®'  spotting  and  the  plants  becoming  dis¬ 
figured.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  desirable  thus  to  remove 
any  possibility  of  moisture-retaining  substance®  about,  the 
roots,  and  to  render"  them  so  free  that  when  root  moisture  is 
afforded  it  may  be  permitted  to  dry  within,  a  reasonable  period. 
Where  morei  favourable  conditions,  prevail  these  precautions 
are,  not  necessary,  but  careful  observation,  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants1  free  from  insect  pests  during  the  period  that  the 
plants;  are  in  a  dormant  state. 

Saccolabiums  and  Rhynchostylis  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small-growing  kind®  of  the  former,  finished  growth.  It 
is  remarkable  to  what  extent  of  drought  the  thick-leaved 
species  of  both  these  closely  allied  genera  stand  without 
apparent  injury  in  a  warm,  house,  and  how  quickly  they  are 
injured  by  water  indiscriminately  given  during  the  dormant 
season.  So-  that  where  there  is  the  least  danger  of  drip  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  roof  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants,  it  is 
advisable.1  to  strip  as  much  of  the  potting  compost  away  as 
possible.  If  the  plants  are  removed  to  cool,  dry  positions 
during  the  early  portion  of  the  dormant,  season  they  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  injury  from  damp  as  they  are  when  placed 
in  a  stove  or  in  the  East  Indian  house. 

Vaudas.— There  are  many  place®  in  which  Vandas  are  found 
to  grow  satisfactorily.  The  intermediate-house  treatment, 
generally  proves  more  desirable  and  suitable  than  the'  excessive 
heat-  and  moisture  provided  and  obtainable  in  a.  warm  close  i 
sto-ve.  There  is  nothing  more  noble  or  desirable  than  a  house 
full  of  finely  grown  Vandas'  of  the  V.  tricolor  section.  Where 
this  obtains  there  is  not  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  house 
i  without  flowering  plants.  It  is  remarkable  liow  quickly 
one  flowering  period  succeeds  another  where  plants  are  well 
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grown.  Where  this  state  of  things  exists,  naturally  some 
discretion  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  plants  so  a® 
to  provide  their  requirements  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  subjects ;  but  as  the  Vandas  do  not  rest  asi  soon  as 
the  Aerides,  there  is  n,ot  that  long  period  of  drought  necessary 
for  their  requirements,  which  arei  governed  by  the  same  com 
ditions  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Aerides,  after  resting  com¬ 
mences.  J- 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  sharp  frosts  we  have  experienced  will  have  put  an  end 
to  the  flowering  of  many  border  plants,  and  as  the  foliage  is 
now  turning  yellow  and  decaying  the  work  of  cutting  down 
can,  b©  proceeded  with.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  those 
which  are  ready  for  being  cleared  off,  as  I  am  a,  firm  believer 
in,  allowing  all  plants  to  remain  with  the  stems  on  until  they 
are  quite  yellow.  If  the  plants  were'  tied  up  neatly  when,  in 
flower  nothing  should  appear  untidy  now,  and  being  well  dried 
off  will  prove  beneficial  for  next'  year.  If  a  trench  is  open 
in.  the  garden  the  rubbish  can,  be  buried,  and  will  prove  a,  valu¬ 
able  ingredient,  especially  on  light  soils,  but  failing"  this  it 
can  he  carted  away  to  the  rubbish  heap  and  burned  into  ashes, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  most  useful  on  heavy  land. 

Renovating  Borders— To  produce  the  very  best  results  with 
herbaceous  plants  it'  is  necessary  that  the  soil  be  trenched  about 
every  four  years,  and  where  it  is  considered  to  be  advisable 
to  do  soi  before  the  plants  break  into  new  growth  next  spring, 
preparations  should  now  be  made  for  soi  doing.  On  heavy 
soils  it  is,  of  course,  best  to  replant  in  the  new  year,  before 
active  growth  commences,  and  on  1-ght  soils  m  toe  autumn, 
but  one  has  to  be  so  governed  by  circumstances  that  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  bo  laid  down.  Before  thei  work  is  commenced 
a  good  trench  should  be  opened  on  a,  spare  piece  of  ground  as 
near  at  hand  as  possible,  and  the  plants  can  then  be  lifted. 
A  fork  will  be  found  the  most  useful  tool  for  the  majority,  tut 
with  deep  rooting  subjects,  such  as,  Eryngiums,  Gypsophila, 
Anchusas,  etc.,  a.  good  hole  will  liavei  to,  be  taken  out  round 
the  plant  with  a  spade,  and  in  all  cases  as  much  soil  as  possible 
should  be  left  on  the  roots.  The  stocks  of  each  variety  should 
be  placed  altogether  in  the  trench,  soi  that  when  the  replanting 
is  commenced  one  will  easily  be  able  to  see  how  many  plants 
one  has  of  a,  sort,  and  the  soil  should  be  covered  well  over  the 
crowns,  so'  that  they  do  not  become  injured  by  frost.  V  hen 
a,  border  has  been'  cleared  of  all  the  plants  the  trenching  cam 
be  done,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  this  being  executed  in 
a,  thorough  manner.  The  soil  should  be  turned  over  fully 
three  feet  in  depth,  and  plenty  of  well  decayed  manure  in¬ 
corporated,  as  the  difference  between  plants  grown  on  well 
and  shallow-tilled  ground  is  most  apparent. 

Many  herbaceous  plants  must  have  a  deep  root  run,  And 
must  have  deeply-trenched  ground  if  they  are  to  succeed  ]  and 
assuming  that  a  dry  summer  follows  the  first  year  after  re¬ 
planting,  the  advantages  of  this  will  he  made  manifest ;  for  if 
they  have  plenty  of  decayed  manure  and  fresh  soil  in  which 
to*  root,  little  watering  will  be  required,  and  there  is  no'  fear 
that  they  will  dry  up,  as  invariably  happens  on  shallow- 
trenched  ground.  The  soil  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  time 
to  become  settled  before  planting,  and  this  done  during  a, 
spell  of  mild  weather.  Carefully  divide  the  plants  if  ne¬ 
cessary  with  a  sharp  spade  or  other  suitable  tool,  and  take 
out  a,  sufficiently  large  hole  to  allow  the  roots  being  spread 
out  evenly,  and  not  at  all  cramped.  Fill  in  with  some  of  the 
finest  soil,  pressing  firmly  all  round,  and  bury  the.  crowns  deep 
I  enough  to  allow  for  the  soil  sinking,  which  it  is  sure  to  do 
somewhat.  Carefully  Label  each  plant  or  batch  as  completed, 
and  when  the  border  is  quite  finished  rake  over  neatly,  so  that 
a  pleasing  appearance  results.  It  will  be  well  to  say  here, 
that  in,  dividing  such  plants  ais  Phloxes,  Seleniums,  Asters, 
etc.,  the  outsides,  and  not  the  centre,  should  be  kept  for  ret- 
plamting,  as  this  will  have  lost  its  vigour.  Space®  can  be  left, 
for  those  plants  which  it  is  considered  advisable  to  winter  in 
frames,  and  have  to  be  planted  out  later  on  ;  and  if  the 


border  can  be  top-dressed  with  decayed  leaf  soil  or  similar 
material,  this  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

Plants  in  Frames. —  Those  plant®  which  are  being  wintered 
under  glass  should  have  abundance  of  air  admitted  in  favour¬ 
able  weather  so  a®  to  induce  them  to  form  a.  short,  stocky 
growth,  and  the  pots  and  soil  should  bei  kept  clean,  and  all 
dead  leaves  and  rubbish  removed.  With  such  plants  as  Pent- 
stemon®  and  Violas  the  surface  soil  should  be  occasionally 
stirred  to  keep  it  sweet,  and  fresh.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldemham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  planting  of  all  spring-flowering  bulbs  and  other  plants 
should  be  vigorously  carried  on,  during  the  present,  month,  as 
early  planting  is  a  prime  factor  in  producing  a  successful  d is- 
play  in.  spring. 

Wallflowers,  spring-flowering  Phloxes,  etc.,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  dealt  with  when  lifting  and  transplanting  ;  the  less  root 
disturbance  they  have,  the  sooner  will  they  become  estab¬ 
lished,  and  consequently  will  withstand  the  rigours  of  a  severe 
winter  much  better.  Firm  planting  of  'all  such  subjects  is 
essential  to  their  success,  and  an.  occasional  examination  should 
be  made  during  winter,  firming  the'  soil  round  those  plants 
which  may  havei  become  loose  at.  the  neck. 

All  cuttings  of  various  bedding  plants'  should  be  removed 
from  the  propagating  case  as  they  become  rooted,  standing 
them  ns  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Fuchsias,  Abutilon®,  etc., 
may  bei  potted  off  singly  and  stood  on  shelve®  in  a  house  having 
a  temperature  sufficient  to  maintain  a,  slow  growth  during  the 
winger  months. 

Old  plants  of  Viola®  may  be  removed  from  their  summer 
quarters  and  planted  in  a  cold  frame  or  sheltered  position  out 
of  doors.  These,  if  divided  up  now  or  in,  spring,  will  form  a 
useful  addition  to  the  cuttings,  and  generally  flower  much 
earlier. 

All  the  hybrid  Gladioli  may  now  be  taken  up  and  laid  out 
to  dry  in  a.  cool,  airy  shed.  During  wet  weather,  when  outdoor 
work  is  impossible,  the  conn®  may  be  cleaned  and  stored  away 
in  boxes  until  they  again  require  to  be  dealt,  with  in  spaing. 

Veronica  gentianoides — This  is,  of  course,  a  perennial  her¬ 
baceous  plant.,  but  is  an  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden  proper, 
as  it  flowers:  early  in,  May,  and'  after1  flowering  may  be  removed 
to  the  reserve  garden  without  injury  to  subsequent,  growth. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  clusters'  close  to  the  soil,  and  the 
flower-spikes  arise  to'  a.  height,  of  12  in.  to.  18  in.  The  small, 
star-like  flowers  are  pale  blue  in.  colour,  and  create  a  very 
pretty  effect  in  spring ;  there  is  also  a  white  variety  well  worth 
growing. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  narrow  borders  by  the  side  of  warm  houses  should 
certainly  givei  the  above1  plant  a  trial.  As  thei  specific  name 
implies,  the  flowersi  are  scarlet,  produced  on  spikes  9  in.  to  a 
foot  high.  Flowering  as  it,  does  in  late  autumn,  this  plant, 
often,  called  the  winter  Gladiolus,  is  decidedly  useful,  not  only 
on,  account  of  its  warm,  bright  colour  out  of  doors,  but  also 

for  cutting.  .  . 

The  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  planted  should  be  fairly  rich 
but  open  and  well  drained  ;  also  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
unless  showing  sign®:  of  deterioration. 


Exotic  Fruits  in  London.— The  demand  for  exotic  novelties 
in  table  fruits  grows  steadily.  In  an  average  fruiterer  s  shop 
in  the  City  of  London  there  were  offered  last  week  Jamaican 
Mangoes  at  4d.  apiece,  Japanese  Persimmons  at  2-2-d.,  West 
Indian  Pomiloes  (or  giant  Shaddocks)  at  the  same  price,  Nea¬ 
politan  Figs  at,  Id.,  and  a  large  variety  of  Plantains  and 
Bananas  from  several  sources.  The  Peccan  Nut,  a  South 
American  Walnut,  is  having  a  “  success  of  curiosity,  and  there 
is  a  growing  appetite  for  the  yellow  Tomato,  the  flavour  of  which 
is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  x’ed  soits. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

October  I8th. 

Floral  Committee. 

Chrysanthemum  Goacher’s  Fink. 

The.  blooms  of  this  decorative  variety  are  3J  in.  across  and 
rosy-purple,  with  spreading  and  recurved  florets..  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited. 

Chrysanthemum  Perle  Rose. 

While,  this  is  similar  to  the  last  and  belongs  to.  the  same 
section,  the  florets  are  blunter,  morel  convex  above,  and  form 
a  dense,  globular  or  semi-globular  bloom.  Award  of  Merit  to. 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and 
Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  Jenny. 

Here  again!  we  have  a  decorative  variety  measuring  2  in.  to 
2J  in.  in'  expanse.  The  florets  are  broad,  short  and  goldem- 
yeillow,  almost  orange.  Award1  of  Merit  to'  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Oo'.,  Limited. 

Begonia  Fearnley  Sander. 

In  habit  this  hybrid  is  similar  to.  the  Rex  type.  The  centre 
and  edge  of  the  leaf  are  blackish-maroon,  while  the  median 
zonei  isi  grey,  densely  spotted  with  grey  and  rose-red,  making 
a  very  handsome  subject.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Begonia  Mrs.  II.  G.  Moon. 

This  is  another  of  the  same  affinity  as  the  above,  and  differs 
chiefly  by  the  median  band  being  bright  red  and1,  almost 
completely  hiding  the  grey  ground.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  C.  Beckett. 

A  Japanese  variety  with  fairly  broad,  white  floret®,  more  or 
less  rewolute  at  the  sides  or  twisted  towards  the  points.  The 
bloom  isi  about  8-|-  in.  wide.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mi*.  Norman 
Davis,  Framfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Edith  Smith. 

A  creamy-white  Jap,  faintly  tinted  with  pink.  The  florets 
are  moderately  broad,  curled  and  concave  at  the  tips,  making 
a,  bloom  about  9  in.  wide  and  5  in.  deep.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Mr.  II.  J.  Jones,  Ryeoroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Aconitum  Wilsoni. 

The  stems  of  this  grand  Aconite  rise  to  a,  height  of  8  ft.  to 
9  ft.,  and  first  flower  on  the  terminal  raceme,  while  the  lower 
side  branches  form  a,  succession.  The  flowers  are  light,  blue, 
very  handsome  and1  bloom  later  than  any  other1  Aconite.  It, 
well  deserved  the  Award:  of  Merit  when  shown  by  Messrs'.  J. 
Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,. 

Nepenthes  E.  W.  Moore. 

Tire  parentage  of  this  new  and  distinct  Pitcher  Plant,  was 
N.  mixta,  x  N.  dick  son:  ana,  _,.f  roan  which  N.  Sir  William  Dyer 
was  raised.  Thei  pitcher  is  short,  rather  globular,  and  green, 
with  a,  deep1  brown  annulus,  which  is>  shallowly  wavy  at  the 
margins.  First-class'  Certificate  .to  Messrs,.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons. 
Nerine  Lady  Ffolkes. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  new  variety  are  of  large  size, 
with  deep1  rose  segments,  revolutel  at  the  tips',  and  rosy  along 
the  centre.  Award  of  Merit,  to  II.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Wm.  Walters),  Goilesbornie  Park,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

Nerine  Miss  Shelly. 

A  strong-growing  variety  about,  20  in.  high  and  carrying  ten 
to  fourteen  flower's  on  an  umbel.  The  bloom, si  are  large,  with 
revolute  segments,  irregularly  tinted  with  salmon.  'Award  of 
Merit  to  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq. 

Helianthus  sparsifolius. 

The  bloomis  of  this  hybrid  Sunflower  are  of  large  size,  with 
long,  golden-yellow  nays.  The  parentage  is  said  to  be  H. 
rnultifloTus  x  with  a, nnuus  var.  Award  of  Merit  to'  Messrs. 
H,  Cannell  and  Sops,  Swanley,  Kent, 


Nerine  excellens  major  tardiflora. 

The  flowers  of  'this  Nerine  are  of  large  size,  with  deep  rose  or 
reddish-rose  segmentsi,  recurved  at  the  tip®.  The  stamens  are 
prominent  as  usual,  and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  seg¬ 
ments,  they  are  conspicuous  and  effective.  N.  excellens  itself 
is  described  as  a,  hybrid,  and  was  figured  in  the  “  Florist,”  } 
b.  567.  for  the  year  1882.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Robert  I 
Yeitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

Coriaria  terninalis. 

The  stems  of  this  scarce  plant  range  from  1  ft,  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  and  bear  a-  terminal  raceme  of  yellow  flowers',  succeeded 
by  pale  yellow  fruits.  These  latter  constitute  the  most  orna-l 
mental  part  of  the  plant,,  and  are  peculiar  inasmuch  a,s>  the  I 
petals  become  fleshy,  coloured,  and  enclose  the  true  and  in¬ 
significant  fruit.  Award  of  Merit,  to  Messrs.  Robert  Yeitch 
and  Sons. 

Rhus  cotinoides. 

This  is  a,  near  relative  of  the  Smokei  Plant,  (R.  Cotinus),  the 
leaves  being  undivided  and  much  Larger,  but  otherwise  similar. 
Wei  have  been  familiar  with  it  for  some  years',  but  only  in 
botanical  collections.  It  makes  a  handsome  foliaged  shrub, 
however,  and  colours  up  well  in  autumn.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Robert  Yeitch  and  Sons'. 


Chrysanthemum  Miss  Dorothy  Oliver. 

The  blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  are  of  large  size  and 
great  depth.  The  florets  are  broad  and  white,  flushed  with 
pink,  a, si  in  the  case  of  Edith  Smith.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr. 
George  Mileham,  The  Gardens,  Emlyn.  House,  Leatherhead. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  Portia  Chardwar  var. 

Thei  original  C.  Portia,  was  the  product  of  C.  bowringiana, 
crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C.  labiaitia,  while  in  C.  portia  superba 
the  parentage  was  reversed.  Several  forms'  are  now  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  flowers  of  thei  Chardwar  var.  seem  to  favour 


the  later  parentage,  for  they  are  of  large  size  with  rich  rose- 
purple  sepals'  and  petals',  with  a,  vinous  purple  base  to  the 
lamina,  of  the  lip.  Award  of  Merit  to  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq., 
Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-W a, ter. 

Bulbophyllum  Weddelli 

The  flowers  of  this  strange-looking  variety  are  produced 
in  a  long',  drooping  raceme,  and  are  pale  green  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  purple  and  white  fringed  lip.  Botanical  Certi¬ 
ficate  to  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanie  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Tlie  Langley  Bullace. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is:  oval  and  dark  violet  blue',  with  a ' 
fine  glaucous  bloom|.  It  isi  stated  toi  be  a,  very  prolific  | 
bearer,  which  might  well  bei  the  case,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
product,  of  Farleigh  Prolific  x  Orleans  Plum.  The  flavour 
is  also  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  type  of  Plum.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 


Veronica  corymbosa. 

Planted  at,  the  foot  of  the  rockery  with  a,  south-westerly 
aspect,  and  in.  fairly  rich  turfy  soil,  this  interesting  little 
plant  has  for  some  weeks  past,  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
visitor.  Thei  term  little,  in  my  case,  applies  only  to  its 
diminutive  height  (six  inches  or  thereabouts),  for  the  patch 
referred  to  covers  the  ground,  and  partially  hide®  the  stooesj 
for  something  like  5ft.  or  6  ft, ,  and  it  is  in  the  mass  that  thef 
plant  displays  its  charms  to  the  full,  albeit  a  single  inflores¬ 
cence'  is  truly  beautiful.  Thei  stems  as  already  indicated  arej 
about  6  in.  in  length,  but.  are  furnished  with  numerous  side, 
shoots,  all  densely  packed  with  minute  flowers  of  a,  bright  j 
l’iclx  shade  of  blue,  so  that  ai  single  stem  cut  at  the  base  lias, 
the  appearance  oif  a,  small  bunch  neatly  arranged.  The 
foliage  is  small  and  plentiful,  and  is:  of  a  very  fresh  and  healthy-' 
looking  green,,  so  that!  all  in  all  this  isi  a,  gem  among  the  large 
and  useful  family  to  which  it  belongs.  Heather  Bell, 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Windlestrawlee  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 

Early  one  morning  in  September  last  we  had  a  quiet'  stroll 
through  the  nursery  above  named  of  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson, 
113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  nursery  is  situated  on 
the  Granlton  Road,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  in  the 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  though  beyond  the  areas  densely 
covered  with  houses. 

This  nursery  is  chiefly  devoted  to  ornamental  and  forest 
trees,  the  latter  being  raised  in  great  quantities  from  seeds. 
The  ornamental  subjects  are  meant  for  the  planting  of  shrub¬ 
beries,  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  parks  and  towns.  By  the 
latter  we  mean  that  trees  are  reared  for  street  planting.  The 
business  is  extending,  and  to  meet  the  increased  requirements 
an  additional  area  of  nursery  ground  has  been  acquired  a  short 
distance  along  the  same  road,  and  this-  when  completed  will 
contain  ten,  acres.  We  found  the  nursery  foreman  busily 
engaged  planting  a  portion  of  this  newly  acquired  ground,  in¬ 
cluding  Hollies  and  English  Yews,  the  latter  to  the  number 
of  5,000.  The  Yews  form  fine  plants  about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height.  The  day  after  our  visit  we  were  assured  that  about 
10,000  Laurels  would  have  been  jflanted.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Laurel  Cherry,  for  which  the  ground  was  being  liberally 
enriched  with  well-made  farmyard  manure. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  old  nursery,  we  proceeded  to  in¬ 
spect  the  various  plantations  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Here  we  noted  a.  fine  lot  of  transplanted  bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa 
15  in.  to  18.  in.  high.  Spiraeas  and  Weigel  a®.  numbered  some^ 
thing  like:  20,000.  S.  Anthony  Waterer  is  a  great  favourite 
here,  a, si  it  isi  everywhere  in  the  north  on  account  of  the  rich 
colour  of  itsi  flowers  and  its  continuous  flowering.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  Olearia  Haastii  was  being  sparingly 
planted  even  in  the  south,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
tender  subject.  There  is  now  no  more  popular  shrub  about 
Edinburgh  amongst  those  who  have  added  it  to  their  collec¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  splendid  town  shrub,  and  continues'  flowering  for 
a  long  period.  The  purple-leaved  Barberry  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height  was  notable  for  the  rich  colour  of  its  foliage.  Cotour 
easier  Simon  si  i  seems  to  thrive  better  about  Edinburgh  than 
London,  judging  from  the  rich  dark  green  colour  of  its  foliage. 
Several  species  and  varieties  of  Dogwood  are  grown,  including 
green  and  variegated  ones. 

At  this  point  we  came  upon  a,  plantation  of  Scotch  Firs  two 
years  old,  'twice  transplanted  and  forming  fine  healthy  trees. 
Something  like  10,000  Sycamores  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  are  grown 
for  street  "planting,  including  the  ordinary  and  the  variegated 
ones'.  Two  specie's  of  Poplar  are  in.  favour— namely, ,  the 
Canadian  and  the  Black,  but  the  former  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  on  account  of  the  vigour  of  its  growth  and  suitability 
for  town  planting.  The  trees  were  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and 
the  two  species  together  numbered  something  like'  30,000  trees1. 
The  Gean  is  a  favourite  tree  in  the  north,  and  its  beauty  cannot 
be  gainsaid  when  in  bloom.  Fine  healthy  plantations'  of  trees 
were  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height.  The  golden  Mountain  As'h  is  held 
in  considerable'  favour  because  it  maintains  its  yellow  colour 
all  through  the  season.  Many  fine  tree®  of  it  range  from 

6  ft',  to  10  ft.,  in  height.  _ 

A  plantation  of  Larch  numbering  some  400,000  would  gr  e 
some  idea  of  the  demand  for  this  timber  tree.  The  trees  vei  e 
two  years  old,  once  transplanted,  and  were  notable  for  theii 
healthy  appearance  and  good  leaders.  A  large  plantation  of 
Thorns,  one,  two,  and  four  years  old,  would  meet,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  many  planters.  One  set.  of  trees  only  one  year  old 
stood  3  ft.  and  4  ft',  high.  Paul's  Double  Scarlet  Thom  was 
present  only  in  the  form  of  standards,  being  puiely  planted 
for  decorative  purposes'.  Rhododendrons',  including  thet  ordinary 
R.  ponticum.  and  named  sorts,  numbered  something  like 
50,000.  These  were  of  various  sizes,  and  though  planted!  In 
spring  had  made  good  growths,  some  of  them  two.  There  is 
a  large  stock  of  green  Hollies  forming  a  clean  and  vigorous 
sto'ck°about  1  ft,  to  2  ft.  in  height.  Ten  thousand  of  them  are 


intended  for  the  new  nursery,  the  planting  of  which  had  com¬ 
menced  by  the  middle  of  September.  Oval-leaved  Priveit  is 
also  of  great  service  chiefly  for  covert  planting.  About  220,000 
of  them  included  bushes  of  various  ages  and  11,-  ft,  to  2|  ft.  in 
height. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  broad-leaved  Laurel  (Prunus 
LaurO'Cerasusi  rotundifolia)  has  comei  into  great  favour,  and 
a  big  stock  of  various  sizes  passed  under  our  notice.  This 
particular  variety  is  notable  for  the  shortness  and  breadth  of 
its  leaves,  which  makes  it  hardier  and  more  resistant,  of  wind 
than  the  longer-leaved  ones.  The  Golden  Queen  Holly  1  ft, 
to.  1 1,  ft.  in  height  formed  an  interesting  plantation  on  account 
of  the  bright  and  clean  character  of  its  foliage. 

Fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  also  largely  grown  in  this  nursery, 
and  we  passed  through  several  fine  plantation®  of  maiden  Apple 
trees  3  ft,  to.  4  ft,  in  height.  Some  three-year-cld  trees  varied 
from  4  ft,  to  6  ft,  in  height,  and  were  well  furnished  with  clean 
wood.  Norfolk  Beauty  is  a  new  variety  of  considerable  repute, 
and  here  we  noted  three  fine  rows  of  it,  the  trees  of  which  had 
made  fine  healthy  growth.  Mr.  Thomson  has  great  faith  in 
the  Red  Currant  Ayrshire  Beauty,  which  lie  considers  one  of 
the  best  in  cultivation.  A  plantation  of  it  numbered  about 
5,000  bushes.  Amongst  Black  Currants,  Boskoop  Giant  is 
considered  one  of  the  best,  and  we  are  aware  that  some  cul¬ 
tivators  consider  it  more  resistant  than,  any  other  variety  to 
the  bud  mite  in  districts  where  that  is  troublesome.  The 
Victoria  Black  Currant  is  also  an  excellent  variety,  with  rich, 
dark  green  foliage  and  a  healthy  appearance.  Last  year  some- 
tliing  like  10,000  of  it  were  disposed  of. 

Amongst  Conifers,  the  species,  and  varieties  of  Cupres'sus  are 
great  favourites,  particularly  C.  lawsoniana,  which  lias  given 
rise  to  such  a  large  number  of  varieties,  the  beauty  of' which 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  cultivated  or  seen,  by  those  who 
have  not  yet,  given  much  attention  to  Conifers.  We.  only  noted 
a,  few  of  'the  finer  varieties  in  the  nursery,  but,  these  included 
C.  1.  Allumi  and  C.  1.  Triomphe.  de  Boskoop,  both  of  which  are 
noted  for  the  rich  dark  sea-green  colour  of  their  foliage  and 
striking  habit.  Another  beautiful  variety  was,  C.  1.  wester- 
manniana,  with  yellow  variegation.  Two  silvery  varieties 
would  be  C.  1.  argentea  nova,  and  C.  1.  Silver  Queen.  C.  1. 
versicolor  may  be  compared  to  westermannianai  above  de¬ 
scribed,  but.  the  twigs  are  much  More  slender.  Two.  decidedly 
blue  varieties  are  C.  1.  caerulea  and  C.  1.  intertext, a.  Long 
whip-cord  like  shoots  are  characteristic  of  C.  1.  filifera.,  while 
C.  1.  argentea  robust®  isi  notable  for  its  robust,  upright  growth, 
pyramidal  habit  and  creamy  foliage.  Several  other  varieties 
equally  well  worthy  of  cultivation  are  grown  here. 

One  large  sowing  of  Larch  which  we  noted  included  some¬ 
thing  like  1,500,000  one-year-old  trees  which  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  to  transplant  them  presently. 
Other  forest  trees  included  older  Larches',  seedling  Spruce®, 
and  a  bio-  lot  of  Austrian  Pines  of  various  sizes.  There  was 
also  a,  break  of  Beeches  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  Scotch  Firs  are 
also  largely  grown.  Further  on  we,  came  upon  forty  long  beds 
of  one-year-old1  Larches  numbering  about  2,000,000  seedlings. 

Amongst  ornamental  subjects'  we  noted  fine  stock  of  Portugal 
Laurels:  2|  ft.  high,  Handsworth  Weeping  Silver  Holly,  as 
well  as  large  stocks,  of  other  variegated  Hollies.  Iviesi  are 
grown  in,  pots,  including  choice  varieties  to  the  number  of 
2,000  a  year.  The  purple-leaved  Plum  (Prunus  Pissardi) 
colours  up.  splendidly  here,  and  a  fine  plantation  of  the  douhle- 
flowering  Cherry  consisted  of  trees  5  ft.  to  6  ft,,  in  height. 
The  white  Broom  is  largely  cultivated  here.  A  large  stock 
of  seedling  Scarlet.  Oak  6  in.  to  8  in.  high  was  in  a.  fine  healthy 
condition.  The  out-leaved'  golden  Elder  had  made  fine  growth 
and  was.  beautifully  coloured.  We  refer  to  Sambucus  raoemora 
laciniata  a, urea,  wliich  does  well  whether  in  'the  north  or  the 
south.  Weeping  trees  are;  well  represented,  including  a,  large 
stock  of  the  Kilmarnock  and  American  Weeping  Willows,  Elms 
and  Ashes. 

A  great  variety  of  trees  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  street 
planting ;  these  would,  of  course,  be  described  as  standards, 
having  a  clean  stem  surmounted  by  a  bead,  and  7  ft.  to  9  ft. 
in  height.  In  Scotland  the  Wych  or  Scotch  Elm  is  considered 
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the  best  for  street  planting,  and  is,  of  course,  grown  by  thou¬ 
sands  in,  the  nursery.  A  proof  of  the  suitability  of  the  tree 
may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Edinburgh.  Other  varieties  of 
the  Elm  are  also  kept  in  stock.  Here  also  we,  noted  Pyrus 
intermedia,,  termed  the  Service  Tree.  We  may  describe  it,  as 
coming  nearest  to-  P.  pinnatifida,  but  the,  leaves  are  las®  deeply 
divided.  It  was-  interesting  to  us  asi  giving  an  idea,  of  the 
source  from  whence  some  of  the  trees  coming  under  our  notice 
in  the  north  had  emanated.  It,  is:  a,  Service  Tree,  hut,  the,  leave® 
are  finger-like  and  merely  lobed  along  the  sides,  while  the  fruit, 
is  of  a°  dark  crimson-red,  reminding  one  of  the  Rowan,  only 
larger.  Various1  specie®  of  Ash  and  the  Mountain.  Ash  arei  also 
growni  here  for  street  planting,  and  although  it  seems  to  suc¬ 
ceed  be  t  in  the  north,  we  have  also,  seen  very  handsome  trees 
of  it  during  the  past  summer1  in  thei  south  of  England. 


Burns'  Flower  Garden  at  St.  Louis. 

It  was  “  Scotch  Day  ’’  when  we  got  to  the  Fair,  and,  true  to, 
Caledonia,  it  rained  a,  mist,  that,  would  have  wet  an  Englishman 
to  the  skin,  but,  ankle  deep  in  mud,  we  waded  through  to, 
Burns’  cottage  and  were  in  time  for  the  exercise®.  There, 
towering  “king  aboon  them  a’,”  was  our  old  friend  Wm.  R. 
Smith,  oif  Washington.  After1  greetings  and  introductions 
and  registering  our  names,  we  cast,  about,  our  eyes  in,  iaidmira- 
tion  and  patriotism.  In  front  of  the  cottage  was  a,  great,  big 
round  bed  of  Geraniums,  Salvia,,  and  such-like  modern  para¬ 
phernalia.  Our  little  girl  pulled  u®  by  the  coat-sleeve  and 
whispered:  “Papa,  didn't  you  tell  me  that  in,  Burns’  day 
the  gardens  were  filled  with  such  old-fashioned  flowers  as 
Thyme,,  Southernwood,  Sweet  Mary,  Pot,  Marigolds,  Iris,  Lon¬ 
don  Pride,  Candytuft,  Rocket,  Daisies,  Pinks,  Gillyflower,  Pan¬ 
sies,  HMlybocks,,  Harebells!,  Lilies,  Monkshood,  Lupines,  Forget- 
me-nots,  Pa.eoniee,  Primrose®,  Dusty  Millers,  Sweet  Scabious, 
Sweet,  Williams,  Valerian,  Wallflowers,  Rose,  bushes,  and  plants 
of  that  kind?  And  didn’t;  you  say  that  he  didn’t,  have  a,  big, 
circular  flower  bed  in  front  of  his,  cottage ;  that  in  those  times 
the  cottars  grew  their  flowers  in  long  borders  along  the  side1 
of  the  garden,  walk,  -or  by  the  fence',  or  in  a  border  near  the 
foot,  of  the  wall  of  the  house?” 

“True,  my  child,”  I  answered.  “Well,  then,”  she  insisted, 
“  if  this  cottage  and  about  it  is,  supposed  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart,  of  the  Burns’  cottage  in  Scotland,  what  business 
has  that  big,  ooarse-looking  flower-bed  here?”  “  Don’t,  know, 
little-girl ;  let’s  auk  Mr.  Smith  ;  he  seems  to  rule  this  gather¬ 
ing-.”  But  her  uncle  from  Washington  got  mad  and  declared 
he  neither  planned  it  nor  was  he  consulted  about  the  planting 
of  it.  Then  we  all  agreed  what  a,  beautiful  tribute  it  would 
have  been,  to  the  poet’s  memory  and  how  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  the  many  visitor®  to  his  cottagei  at  the  Fair  if 
repreisienta, fives  of  the  several  flowers  and  plant®  he  sang  or 
so,  sweetly  and  so,  lovingly  could  have  been,  shown,  there  gro wing- 
in  thei  cottage  yard.  What  an  easy  task  it  woul  d  be,  and  how 
glad  some  of  us  would  have  been  if  a.sked  to  get,  up  a,  set  of 
these  plants  and  present  them  to  the  Burns  Cottage  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  put,  out  in  its  garden  at  thei  Fair. 

Among  these  would  be*  found  the  “  wee  modest  crimson-lipped 
flcw’r  ”  (Daisy),  “  the  Bluebell  and  Gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen,” 
the  “  blooming  Heather,”  “  the  Pink,  the  emblem  o’  my  dear,” 
“  pleasures,  are  like  Poppies  spread,”  “  little  Harebells,  o’er  the' 
lea,,”  “the  Wa, ’flower  scent®  the  dewy  air,”  the  “  Rue  grow® 
bonnie  wi’  Thyme,”  “  my  love’s  like  a,  red,  red  Rose,”  “  Snaw- 
drap  and  Primrose  our  woodlands  adorn,”  “  gay-gilded  Lilies,” 
“stately  Foxgloves  fair  to  see,”  “flourish  like  the  morning 
flower,”  “the  Cowslip  brae®,”  “glen  o’  green  Brecken,”  “the 
Woodbine  bower,”  and  “  houlets  fra,e  yon  Ivy  bower,”  and  so 
■on,  among  the  lowlier  plaints.  The  “lair  Lilac,”  '“the  frag¬ 
rant,  Birch,  and  Hawthorn  hoar,”  and  other  tree®  and  bushes 
a-plenty  would  also  find  an,  innings,  there. 

William  Falconer  in  “  The  Florists’  Exchange.” 

A  Chestnut  Tree  in  Lea-bridge  Road,  Leyton,  lias  been 
imitating  the  erratic  proceed  mgs  of  this  tree  at  Paris,  by 
flowering  in  autumn  instead  of  spring. 


Utilising  North  Walls. 

The  season  for  planting  will  soon  be  with  us,  and  frequently 
thei  question  is  asked  how  and  what  to  plant  on  north  walls  ? 
I  have  often  seen  this  question  asked  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  dining  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  it. 

Many  think  and  act  as  if  nothing  can  be  grown  satisfactorily 
on  this  aspect.  This  is,  not  so,  and,  if  well  managed,  there 
should  not  be  a  yard  of  bare  space.  I  have  proved  this  in 
three  gardens  I  have  had  the  management  of  during  the  last 
three  years. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  soil  is  not  of  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  seeing  that,  plant  whatever  you  may,  if  this  is,  not 
suitable,,  then  measure®  have  to  be  taken  to  make  it,  so.  But 
how  to  cover-  the,  walls  with  tree®  that  will  be  profitable  is  my 
object  now  to  show. 

The  height  of  the  walls  must  be  considered,  seeing  high  ones- 
from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  and  over  can  have  two  sets  of  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  them ;  that  is,,  standards  and  dwarf  under,  -or  things  of 
low  growth.  In  the  garden  I  have  the  charge  of  we  have  a 
wall  about  15  ft.  high  at  the  back  of  a  cold  Peach  house.  On 
this  wall  we  have  fine  trees  of  Morrell©  Cherries  from  top  to 
bottom,,  and  from  these  we  get  fruit  in  abundance  every  year 
and  of  the  first  size. 

On  another  portion  I  planted,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
standard  trees,  of  sweet  Cherries  of  the  following  kinds  :  White 
Heart,  Black  Heart  -and  Bigarreau.  From  these  we  obtain  a 
supply  for  several  weeks,,  and  they  are  fine  in  size  and  of  the 
best  flavour,  hanging  a,  long  time  in  this  cold  position,  and 
when  fully  ripe  are  delicious. 

Standard  trees- .of  Victoria  and  Cox’s  Emperor  Plum  are  also 
growing  by  their  side,  thus  continuing  the  supply  of  Victorias. 
Emperor  does  fine  here,  giving  large  late  fruit  well  into 
October. 

Under  these  standard  trees  we  grow  Red  Currant®,  from 
which  we  obtain,  a  supply  well  into,  October. 

On  another  north  wall  about  10  ft.  high  we  have  doing  well 
Mitchelson’s,  Early  Orleans  and  Belle  de  Louvain  Plums, 
Beurr'e  d’Amanlis  Pear,  also  Beurre  Diel  for  stewing,  and  Vicar 
of  Wink  field. 

In  a,  garden  I  managed  for  ten  years  in  North  Hants,  Catillac 
and  Verulam  Pears  did  equally  well,  and  under  these — which 
were  standards — wei  grew  late  kinds  of  Gooseberries,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  splendid  Reid  Warrington  -from  this  position  : 
and  thus  a,  long  season  may  be  had  of  this-  delicious,  fruit.  It 
is  almost,  impossible  to,  over-estimate  the  value  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  grown  thus,  seeing  how  easily  they  can  he  pro¬ 
tected  and  how  well  they  hang.  By  growing  several  kinds,  the, 
supply  may  he  had  over  a  long  time  from  a  lit, tie  space,  as 
they  may  be  grown  as  cordon  trees.  When  the  nets  are  put  on 
to  protect  the  Cherries-  from  birds  it  answers  for  the  other 
fruit®.  Pond’s1  Seedling  Plum  does  fine  in  this  position,  coining 
late. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  walls  in  this  position  may  he  made 
as  useful  a,s,  any  other  aspect.  I  makei  a,  rule  that  every  fool 
of  wall  space  isi  made  to  produce  something  profitable. 

Con. 


An  Exceptionally  Good  Lettuce. 

Whether  for  exhibition,  market,  or  home  use,  a,  variety  tha¬ 
wed  merits  the  above  description  i®  that  named  “  Par  Ex 
cellence,”  a,  name  which  itself  implies  extra,  quality. 

It,  is  a  white  Go®  Lettuce  of  real  -self-folding  habit,  and  in  ; 
number  of  large  succ-eissional  beds  that-  I  have  grown  not  oni 
lias  been,  tiled,  but,  all  have  hearted  up  wonderfully  well  ant 
even.  It  grows  quickly  to,  remarkable  siizei  without  becoming 
coarse,  even  the  outer  leaves  of  the  largest  being  crisp  ant 
palatable.  For  exhibition,  it  ha®  never  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet,  with  a  better,  nor  have  I  ever  grown  a,  mort 
profitable  Lettuce,  my  beds  of  Par  Excellence  having  realised 
about  double  the  ordinary  return.  Last  autumn  I  planted  ( 
quantity  of  late  sown  plants  on  a,  sheltered  border,  and  they 
came'  through  the  winter  well,  giving  me*  a,  good  early  crop. 

Heather  Bell. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Our  illustration  of  this  beautiful  native  plant  taken  in  the 
water  garden  at  Aldenham  House  shows  many  thousands  of 
plants  completely  obscuring  the  surface  at  one  end  of  the  pond. 
The  plant  has  the  faculty  of  throwing  out  runners  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Strawberry,  producing  a  young  plant  at  the  end  of 
the  floating  stem.  When  the  young  plant  attains  soma  size 
it'  begins  ramifying  on  its  own  account.  Growth  is  thus  very 
rapid1,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  entire  surface  of 
the  water  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  parent  colon.} 
gets  covered  up  with  small  orbicular  leaves  resembling  those 
of  a  Water  Lily  in  miniature.  As  soon  as  each  plant  gets 
strong  enough  it  throws  up  flowering  stems:,  each,  hearing  a. 
large,  bright  yellow  flower  beautifully  fringed.  Those  who 
have  once  seen  this  plant  cannot  help  being  taken  with  its 
quaint  but  quiet  beauty,  if  it  could  be  confined  within  de¬ 
sirable  limits.  Its  inclination  is  to  multiply  so  rapidly  that 
it  soon  requires  weeding  out  to  prevent  it  from  covering  the 
entire  surface  of  the  water  similar  to  that  of  the  pond  which 
we  illustrate.  There  can  be  no  doubt.,  however,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and1  beautiful  aquatics,  and  so1  easily 
cultivated  that  it  can  'be  grown  in  the  smallest  pond  or  in  a 
tub*  if  the  cultivator  cannot  spare  more  space  for  it. 


Lake  and  Grotto  at  Aldenham  House. 

Around  the  edge  of  this  pond  in  the  water  garden  many 
Bamboos  and  water-loving  trees  have  been  planted.  Many  of 
these  are'  British,  or  may  be  Continental  varieties:  of  the  same. 
Salix  babylonicai  annularis  is  an  exception,  being  the  annular- 
leaved  form  of  the  Babylonian  Willow  from  Japan.  Amongst 
the  Willows  are  various,  forms,  of  S.  purpurea,  including-  S.  p. 
pyramidalis  Eugenie,  S.  lamina,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  A.  nigricans  and  Caprea,  also  S.  nigricans  and  S. 
grandiflora  mosiohata.  A  collection  of  Alders  has  also  been  got 
together,  including  Alnus  incana.  aurea,  which  has  golden  leaves 
in  spring.  Very  handsome:  also  is  A.  glutinosa,  rubrinerva, 
with  red  veins  to  the  leaves  and  ai  bronzy  cast  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  large  leaves  of  Gunner  a  manicata,  are  also  very 
effective  on  the  edge  of  the  water. 


The  Lake  at  Aldenham  House. 

Accompanying  this  we  give  an  illustration  of  the  smaller 
lake  at  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts.,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Lord  Aldenham.  This  might,  indeed,  be  described  as  hut 
a  part  of  the  large  lake,  seeing  that  the  two  are  merely 
separated  by  the  roadway  or  drive  which  is  carried  over  the 
lake  at  a.  narrow  portion  by  means  of  a  bridge.  In  giving  this 
portion  we  miss  a  number  of  the  aquatics,  particularly  the 
Common  Reed  (Pliragmites  communis)  which  forms  such  a 
feature  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  might  very  well  be 
described  as  the  British  Bamboo.  Though  it  may  be  somewhat 
distantly  allied,  it,  is,  nevertheless,  a  Grass,  but  the  stems  die 
away  naturally  in,  the  case  of  those:,  at  least,  which  have 
flowered.  The:  stems,  are  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  and  form  dense, 
masse®  flowering  in  August,  after  having  been  established  a 
few  years. 

Returning  to  the  smaller  pond  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
our  readers  may  notice  something  on  the  water  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture.  This  is  the  White  Water  Lily, 
which  has  been  largely  utilised  on  the  orna¬ 
mental  water  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  is  a  grotto', 
artificial  it  is  true,  but  the  effect  and  interest 
attached  to  it  is  considerably  heightened  by 
its  rising  directly  out  of  the  water.  The 
stones  are  built  up  to  represent  the  outcrop  of 
natural  rock,  such  as  one  often  meets  with  on 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

As  will  he  seen,  the  shrubbery  is:  a,  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  this1  view,  and  we  may  add 
that  this  is  also  the  case  in  various  parts  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  and  woods  of  Aldenham 
House,  quite  apart  from  the  better-kept, 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion 
itself.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  so 
numerous  on  this  estate  that  it  might:  well  he 
regarded  as  an  arboretum  akin  to  a  botanical 
garden.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  'the  water 
the  effect  is  chiefly  produced  by  species  of 
Barberry,  Gorse,  Golden  Privet,  Fiery  Them, 

Cotoneiastersi,  Ivy,  and  one  of  the  Japanese 
Bamboos,  Arundinaria  japonica.  Some 
writers1  on  the  subject  of  trees,  condemn:  the 
Lombardy  Poplar,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
tliat  a  judicious  disposal  of  trees  produce®  a 
very  distinct  and  marked  effect  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  as  will  be1  seen  by  the  few  free®  which 
come  into,  this  view. 

On  the  bridge  sep.ara.ting  the  two  portions  of  the  lake  was.  a 
fine  piece  of  Salpichroa  rhomboidea,  with  small,  white,  bell- 
shaped  flowers  produced  on  rambling,  zigzag  stems  covered 
with  very  small  rhomboid  or  lozeng&shaped  leaves.  bornei 
people  lia-ve  styled  this  the  Lily  of  the  \  alley  plant.  n  ot  lei 
parts  of  this  large  lake  not  shown  in  the.  view  are  massive 
hanks  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Reed  Mace  (Typha,  latifolia 
and  T  airustifolia),  both  British  plants  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
tivation,  provided  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  such 
as  can  always  be  obtained  by  planting  m  shallow  water  at  the 
edges  of  ponds.  They  even  succeed  in  place®  that  are  merely 
boggy,  hut  the:  best  effect  is-  always  obtained  when  planted  m 
the  water,  so  as  to.  keep  down  the  grass:  and  other  weedy 
vegetation,  which  shows  off  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  the 


Reed  Mace  to  advantage. 

Limnanthemum  peltatum . 

Bv  the  above  name  we  refer  to  the  Fringed  Buck  Bean,  a 
British  plant  with  yellow  flowers.  Various,  names  have  been 
given  to  this,  plant,  and  there  is  not  a  little  confusion.  In 
some  books;  it  will  be  found  under  the.  name  of  Limnanthemum 
nymphaeoides,  L.  nymphoides  and  Villa.isia.  nymp  101  es. 
According  to  the  Index  K  even  sis,  the  correct  name  is  as  we 

C5 

have  given  it  above. 


Clerodendron  trichotomum. 

In  districts  where  this  can  be  grown,  in  the  open  air  it  forms 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  addition  to  the  shrubbery.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows,  a,  plant  that  was  taken  about 
the  middle  of  August  at  Aldenham  House  just  when  the  flowers 
were  commencing  to  open,  These  are  produced  in  cymes  at 
the  end  of  eveiy  branch  and  shoot,  and,  owing  to.  the  fact  that 
flowers  are  expanded  a  few  at  a  time,  a  succession  is  kept  up 
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for  many  weeks  together.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red¬ 
dish  calyx,  and  help  to  set  off  the  interesting  character  of  the 
foliage ;  while  later  in  the  season  the  leaves  assume  a  variety 
of  beautiful  autumnal  tints. 

In  our  experience,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe, 
this  shrub  isi  hardier  than  most  gardeners  would  give  it  credit 
for.  At  all  events,  it  can  be  grown  in  a  variety  of  soils,  both 
lio-ht  and  heavy,  all  over  the  southern  portion  of  England. 
Even  if  the  ends  of  the  unripened  shoots  should  get  cut  back 
the  bush  throws  up  stems  freely  again  in  spring,  and  growth 
being  fairly  rapid  it  so'Otn  becomes  a  dense  leafy  mass  of  com¬ 
pact  habit. 

Our  illustrations  this  week  constitute  an  attempt  to  show 
some  of  the  many  varied  features  of  the  gardens  and  grounds 
at  this  beautiful  Hertfordshire  estate,  which  has  been  got  into 
splendid  order  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Ornithogalum  nutans. 

The  common  Star  of  Bethlehem  produces  its  flowers  in  a 
wide-spreading  corymb.  That  under  notice,  therefore,  differs 
remarkably  in  producing  its  flowers  in  a  raceme  varying 
in  the  number  of  blooms  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  satiny-green  on  the  out- 
side,  with  a  broad  white  margin,  and  are  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  many  lovers  of  flowers  for  this  feature,  which  is 
so  distinct  from  flowers;  generally.  Even  the  better-known 
species  have  a  band  on  thei  back  of  the  segments  of  a, 
more  decided  or  deeper  green.  The  inner  face  of  the 
flower  is  white.  ' 

When;  planted  in  a,  light  sandy  soil  this  Star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  grows  very  vigorously  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  do  best 
when  planted  rather  deeply,  if  the  soil  is  a.t  all  friable 
and  well  drained,  which  it.  should  be  for1  this  class  of  bulbs. 

The  leaves  attain  a  considerable  lengths  becoming,  in  fact, 
rather  bulky,  but  in  vigorous  growing  plants  they  arch 
around,  the;  flower-stems,  setting'  them  off  toi  great  advan¬ 
tage.  In.  suitable  soils,  such  as  that  we  have  mentioned, 
the  species  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  produces 
young  plants  freely  by  means  of  seeds. 

Besides  having  it  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  this  might  be  planted  in  fairly  open  situations  by 
the  side  of  walks  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  where  it  might 
be  allowed  to  increase;  at  will.  The  flowers  stand  well  in 
water,  and  have  a  considerable  decorative  effect.  Our 
photograph  was.  taken  in  the  Long  Ditto®,  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sous,  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. 


spread  out,”  keep  the  crown  of  the  plants  above  ground,  fill  m 
the  trench  and  tread  the  soil  firmly  with  the  foot.  Make  the 
next  trench  about  one  foot  from,  the  first  one,  and  proceed 
trench  after  trench  in  this  way  until  the  required  number  of 
plants  has  been  laid  in.  All  that  is  required  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  is  to  keep  down  weeds,  water  in  dry  weather,  and 
use  the  syringe  occasionally  to  keep  down  red  spider. 

About  the  middle  of  September  preparation  should  be 
made  for  lifting  the  plants  and  placing  them  in  frames.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  frame®  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  oorner 
of  the  garden,  facing  south,  bio  that  the  plants  can  get  all  the 
sunshine  possible  during  -the  winter  months.  I  find  the  best 
way  is  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
exactly  the  same  size  as  the  frame  is  wanted,  line  the  sides  of 
the  hole  with  plank®,  or,  what  is  better,  bricks,  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  pit..  Fill  the  pit  three  parts  full  with  leaves  and 
garden  refuse.  Upon  this  put  about  eight  inches  of  good  soil 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  also  a  little  artificial 
manure.  Place  the  frame  in  position,  and  all  is  ready  for 
putting  in  the  plants.  Lift  each  one  carefully  with  a  good 


[Limnanthemum  peltatum. 


(See  p.  865.) 


Cultivation  of  the  Sweet-scented  Violet. 

The  popularity  of  the  sweet-scented  Violet  is  too  well  know  n 
to  need  any  special  comment,  therefore  I  will  confine  my  ai  tide1 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  favourite  flower.  -  In  the  first 
place;,  it  is  necessary  that  a,  suitable  piece  of  ground  be  selected, 
that  with  a.  north  aspect  being  preferable,  as  I  find  that  the 
plant®  thrive;  much  better  when  shaded  from  strong  sunshine, 
but  at.  the  same  time  not.  shaded  by  overhanging  trees.  The 
most  suitable;  soil  is;  that  which  is  inclined  to  be  light,  and 
sandy.  The  piece  of  ground  selected  should  be  deeply  dug 
during  the  autumn,  at  the  same  time  adding  some  well-rotted 
manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy  add  plenty  of  leaf  mould, 
sand,  and  old  mortar.  Nothing  further  will  be  necessary  until 
the  time;  of  putting  out  the  young  plants  in  spring,  the  month 
of  April  being  the  best  time  that  I  find  for  this  purpose. 

Youn^  plants  ©an  be  obtained  in.  two  ways — that  is,  by  rooted 
r miners and  the  division  of  the  old  plants,  the  latter  method 
being  found  to  be;  the  best  in.  these  gardens.  Divide  the  old 
plants  carefully  into  single  crowns  with  a  portion  of  roots 
attached,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  plant,  them  in  their  -sum¬ 
mer  quarters.  First  give  the  ground  a,  dressing  of  some 
approved  artificial  manure,  then  commence  at  one  end  by 
forking  in  the  manure.  When.  a.  footing  about,  eighteen,  inches 
has  been  forked,  stretch  out  the  line,  alongside  of  which  make 
a  trench.  Lay  in  the  young  plants  “  with  their  roots  nicely 


ball  of  soil,  and  plant  about,  seven  or  eight,  inches  apart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  Give  a  good  watering  and 
put  on  the  lights ;  when  the  light®  are  closed  the  plants  should 
be  so  that  the  leaves  almost  touch  the  glass.  Keep  the  frame 
close  and  well  shaded  for  a  while  until  the  plants  will  stand 
the  sun  without  flagging,  afterwards  admitting  air  night  and 
day  until  the  frosty  nights  appear,  then  close  at  night  and 
admit  air  in  the  daytime  according  to  the  weather.  A  bank 
of  long  litter  should  be  placed  around  the  frame  to  keep  out 
frosts,  also  cover  the  glass  during  frost  with  mats  double  thick¬ 
ness.  Do;  not  give  the  plant®  any  water  during  the  coldest 
winter  months  unless  the  soil  gets  quite  diy. 

There  are  many  varieties  which  give  great,  satisfaction,  but 
I  only  name  two  eachl  of  single®  and  doubles  respectively.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  ranks  as  the  largest  bloom,  being  almost  as 
large  as  a  Viola.  If  quantity  is  desired,  I  think  you  cannot 
beat  La  France  among  the  singles,  this  also  having  a  most 
pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Marie  Louise  take®  the  lead  among 
the  doubles,  and  is  an  immense  bloom.  Neapolitan  is;  a  most 
profuse  bloomer,  but  is  lighter  in  colour  than  Marie  Louise. 
Last  year  we  picked  as  many  as  twenty -four  large  bunches  of 
fully-developed  blooms  from  100  plants  in  one  week,  and  in  a 
single  day  we  picked  fourteen  bunches; ;  in  fact,  we  could  pick 
a  bunch  or  two  any  time  we  liked.  This  was  from  Marie. 
Louise.  W.  Davies. 

The  Gardens,  Dunston  Hall,  Near  Stafford. 
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Pteris  tremula. 

The  ease  with  which  this  species  ma.y  be  grown,  its  hardi¬ 
ness1,  lasting  qualities,  and  fine  appearance,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  useful  Ferns  in  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  in¬ 
door  decoration,  and  if  slightly  'hardened  before  being  vised 
-will  last  several  weeks  in  good  condition.  Pterisi  tremula  is 
one  of  the  freest  seeding  Ferns  in  existence,  the  back  of  the 
fronds  on  large  plants  being  nearly  covered  with  spores.  The 
ripe  fronds  should  be  cut  and  shaken  over  a  piece  of  white 
paper  to  collect  the  spores,  which  should  be  kept  dry  and 
cool  until  they  are  required,  and  the  sooner  they  are  sown 
the  better.  If  a  damp  wall  or  stage  in  a.  fernery  or  stove  is 
at  command  they  may  be  sown  on  this,  as  they  will  germinate 
almost  anywhere,  or  pans  of  crocks  and  a  little  rough  peat 
and  loam  may  be  prepared  and  placed  in  a.  shady,  warm,  house. 
They  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  without  sprinkling  them 
heavily  with  water,  as  this  is  apt  to  wash  many  of  the  spores 
away. 

A  green  film  on  the  surface  is  the  first  indication  that  ger¬ 
mination  has  taken  place.  Soon  after  the  tiny  young  appear, 
when  they  may  be  pricked  off  in  veiy  small  patches  into1  pans 
or  small  pots.  P.  treimula  shows  its  distinctive  characteristics 
very  early,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  crowns  can  be  distinctly 
seen  they  may  again  be  divided,  tills  tune  pricking  them  off 
singly  around  the  edge  of  small  pots  in  a  light,  and  open  com¬ 
post.  Though  strictly  a  greenhouse  species,  it  may  be  given 
more  warmth  now  if  it  is  desired  to>  hurry  on  the  plants,  but 
keep  in  mind  the  more  air  and  less  heat,  they  get  tli©  longer 
the  fronds  will  last,  either  in  a  cut  state  or  on  the  plant.  In 
any  case  growth  is.  rapid,  and  they  must  not  be  pinched  for 
root  room  until  they  have  reached  the  size  intended  for  use. 

Small  plants  in.  3-in.  pots  are  very  useful  for  standing  singly 
on  the  table  or  for  grouping  with  flowering  plants.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  that  a  nicely  furnished  plant 
with  a  head  a  foot,  or  more  across  may  be  grown  .in.  the  size 
of  pot  mentioned.  There  is  hardly  any  arrangement  of  plants 
that  'tins  Fern  may  not  be  used  with,  the  light,  graceful  stems 
standing  well  up,  lightening  the  effect  of  other  plants,  which 
lose  nothing  by  contrast  with  them.  Where  large  flat  epergnes 
in  which  flowers  and  fruit  combined  are  used,  the  cut  fronds 
of  this  Fern  set  off  the  fruit  admirably.  There  are  also  many 
cut  flower  arrangements  that  are  improved  by  its  use  in  place 
of  the  popular  Maidenhair,  which  it  surpasses  ini  lasting  quali¬ 
ties1.  It  is  also  a  capital  kind  for  a  planted-out.  fernery  while 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  its  full  development,  but  it.  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  it.  among  dwarf  kinds,  as  it  soon  overgrows 
its  station  and  smothers  perhaps  choicer  and  more  rare  kinds. 
As  to  compost,  it  is  by  no  means  fastidious,  especially  when 
it  gets  beyond  the  first,  stage.  A  light  fibrous  loam  mixed 
with  half  its  bulk  of  leaf  mould  and  a  good  addition  of  sharp 
silver  sand  suits  it  admirably.  It  is  safe  in  winter  in  a 
moist,  house  kept  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  40  deg.  _  • 


Old  Memories. 

On  reading  over  “  Some  Funny  Notions,”  in  the  issue  of 
October  15th,  I  was  struck  with  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
first  gardener  mentioned  to  one  I  once  served  under.  He 
certainly  did  not  like  us  to  use  the  centre  walk  for  wheeling 
and  walking  on..  This  walk,  I  may  say,  went  from  the  glass¬ 
houses  at  the  top-  of  the  kitchen  garden,  down  between  two 
herbaceous  borders  and  through  the  centre  of  a  flower  garden, 
and  onwards  to  the  house,  but  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  borders 
was  a  fine  wide  alley,  which,  by  the  way,  was  more  pleasant 
both  for  wheeling  and  walking  on,  but  all  other  walks  were 
open  to  us,  this  centre  gravel  walk  only  being  closed,  and  the 
gardener  set  the  example  by  very  often  using  the  alley  him¬ 
self. 

In  ridging  he  was  also  a  strong  believer,  especially  so  with 
the  larger  breaks,  and  the  breaks  dug  at  this  season,  which 
were  dug  two  spits  deep,  the  trenches  being  2  ft.  wide,  and 
the  ridges  had  to  be  put  up  straight,  but  as  we  kept  a  2  ft. 
stick  and  a  line  it  was  not  difficult  to  put.  the  ridges  up 


straight.  An  untidy  ridge  would  be  commented  on  sure 
enough.  As  to  ridging  at  this  season,  it  is  an  advantage,  as 
it  exposes  a  larger  surface  to  the  elements  than  if  the  ground 
is  left  level. 

Another  job  this  gardener  was  very  particular  in  was  the 
training  of  the  fruit  trees  on  the  walls.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  he  did  the  pruning,  and  we  followed  with  the  nailing, 
and  many  a  time  a  branch,  sometimes  a  tree,  had  to  be 
altered  to  please  him,  and  once  a  tree  was  on  the  wall  to  his 
mind,  it  would  stand  a  look.  Most  seasons  a  few  trees  were 
root-pruned,  and  those  so'  treated  often  got  a  new  site. 

Another  job,  not  exactly  his,  and  one  which  proved  a  great 
grievance  to  a  “  term  ”  arrival,  as  it  was  about  his  fii'st.  start, 
off,  wa®  the  “  leaf  chasing.”  It  was  started  just  after  the 
“  11th,”  a,nd  was  the  main  job  until  close  on  the  new  year. 
Not  only  lawn®  and  gardens,  but  parks  and  sunk  fences  had 
to  be  cleared ;  sad,  indeed,  was  the  job. 

One  chap,  now  a.  good  many  years  ago,  came  at.  the  “  term, 
and  he  stayed  over  the  “  leaf  chasing,”  when  he  was  fed, 
and  gave  as  his  reason  for  changing,  “  I  have  done  nothing 
but  chase  leaves  since  I  came.”  Our  fortnightly  bothy- 
woman  used  to  tell  us  of  him.  She  thought  nothing  of  his 
leaving,  but  said,  “  The  stupid  fellow  micht  ha©  stayed  the 
simmer  efter  rakin’  a’  the  blades.” 

The  bothy  was  also  not  to  each  new  comer’s  liking,  it  being 
of  the  oneu'oomed,  lea.n-to1,  on- th e-nortl e wall  sort,  but.  happily 
it.  is  now  used  for  other  purposes,  and  a  new  bothy  built  on 
a.  “  .sunny  ”  site,  after  a  series  of  efforts  on  the  gardener  s 
part,  the  first  of  which  dates  long  back.  This  old  bothy  was 
once  commented  on  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  “  11th  by  two 
mates  when  they  happened  to.  meet  in  the  afternoon. 

First  Mate:  “  Where  are  you  off  to?”  Second  mate:  “  Oh, 

- •  where  are  you  bound  for  ?”  F.  M. :  “  - - — ,  in,  Fife.  ’ 

S.  M. :  “I  was  there  once!”  F.  M. :  “  What  like  a  shop  is  it, 
and  is  there,  a  good  bothy?”  S.  M.  :  “A  fine  old  place,  not 
much  of  a  bothy,  but  you  will  easily  know  it,  it,  is  close  to  the 
‘  SCO  crave,’  and  is  six  miles  from  the  station )  and  see 
you  don’t  fall  down  a  stokehold  when  you  go  to  wash  your 
face!” 

All  the  same,  I  have  known  chaps  who  have  stayed  two 
years ;  the  first  six  months  are  often  the  worst.  The  gardener 
is  now  an  old  man,  well  over  seventy,  and  has  been  over  forty 
years  as  gardener  in  the  place.  I  do  not  know  if  lie  or  any 
other,  be  they  young  or  old,  who  adhere  to  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  their  duties,  that  are  attended  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  and  methods  in  which  they  have  'full  confidence,  can 
on  that  score  be  conscientiously  classed  among  the  eccentric 
or  said  to  posses®  “  daft  bits.” 

The  next  man  also  adhere®  to  methods  which  are  attended 
with  a,  great  amount  of  failure,  and  it  is  certainly  surprising 
how,  being  an  “  authority,”  he  made  such,  grave  errors.  It 
is  evident  he  was  no  groat  “  authority  ’  on  4  ines  and  Tomato®. 

The  next  man  was:  more  successful,  a®  his  Grapes  turned  out, 


all  right,  but,  no  doubt  he  had  an  eye  on  another  goodish  border, 
and  probably  he  knew  it  to  be  to  'hi®  own  advantage  for  bis 
men  to  work  to  bis  order's  only. 

There  is  a  saying  that  if  you  tell  a  lie  at  one  end  of  Fife, 
you  would  not  know  your  own  lie  at  the  other  end,  it  being  so 
much  enlarged,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  if  this  man  who 
dresses  his  Vines  with  cowdung  should  have  lead  Some 
Funny  Notions,”  lie  will  not  know  that  it  is  himself,  his  vinery, 
•and  his  dressing  of  cowdung  he  is  reading  about.  A  foot  of 

cowdung  is  truly  a  “  fat  ”  dressing. 

°  A  “  G.  W.”  Reader. 


Erratic  Fruit  Crops.— Lincolnshire  fruit-growers  are  now 
getting  second  crops  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  in  some  instances  the  yield  equals  that  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  crop.  On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Robert  Thorpe,  of  Swmes- 
head,  near  Boston,  gathered  large  quantities  of  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries.  Most  of  the  fruit  were  quite  ripe,  and  it 
the  present  weather  continues,  he,  in  common  with  many  others 
will  have  more  ready  to  gather  in  a  few  days.  Such  successful 
second  crops  have  never  been  known  before'. 
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The  Solanums. 

The  numerous  species  are  widely  distributed,  some  requir¬ 
ing  a  warm  temperature,  while  others  are  quite  satisfied  with 
an  intermediate  or  cool  one.  The  difference  in,  habit  is  also 
very  marked,  the  species  being  soft-wooded,  shrubby,  or  scan- 
dent,  the  latter  forms  being  suitable  for  draping  pillars. 

S.  Cap  sica, strum,  the  well-known  “  Winter  Cherry,”  a. per¬ 
ennial  shrub  attaining  a  height  of  2  ft.,  is  commendable  from 
its  wealth  of  oval,  brigh&ed,  cherry-like  fruit.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  conservatory  plants  during  the  winter. 
Tire  greenhouse  temperature  is  requisite  at,  any  season. 

Another  species  distinguished  for  its  fruit  is  S.  Melongena, 
the  Egg-plant.  It,  is  an  annual.  The  fruits  are  edible,  white, 
yellow,  or  purple,  and  egg-shaped.  They  vary  from  3  in.  to 
9  in.  in,  length,  and  are  much  grown,  in  some'  parts  of  India,  for 
culinary  purposes.  Aubergines  is  the  name  by  which  they  are 
best,  known.  They  are  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Arabia 
and  India,  before  the  middle  ages,  and  in  one  of  these  countries 
are  supposed!  to  have:  originated.  They  are  now  grown  in 
the  Nile  valley  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,,  but,  have  only 
recently  become  favourites  in  this  country  for  the  table. 

They  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Tomato®. 

There  are  several  varieties.  The  variety  Ovigqrum  has 
fruits  identical  in  shape  and  colour  to,  a.  lien’s,  egg ;  they 
are  not  fit  to  eat,  but  are  suitable  foil  decorative  purposes. 
Seeds  ought  to  be  sown  about  the  end  of  January  in  a 
temperature  of  from  65  deg.  to  70  deg.,  and  the  seedlings 
shifted  on  till  in  8-in.  or  10-in.  pots.  In,  these  pots  they 
can  be  fruited.  Feeding  with  liquid  is  desirable. 

Solanum  jasminoides  is,  'a,  strong  greenhouse  climber, 
having  small  leave®  and  large'  pendulous  trusses,  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  quick  grower,  a  free  flowerer,  and  con¬ 
tinue®  to,  bloom  for1  most  of  the  year.  To  say  it  is  superb 
is  to  under-estimate  its  value. 

S.  Weodlandii  is  considered  not  only  the  best,  of  the 
tropical  species,  but,  decidedly  among  the  best  of  all 
climbers  grown.  It  formsi  magnificent,  large  clusters  of 
blue-purple  flower's,  and  blooms  all  summer. 

S.  seat  or  t  hianum  is:  also  a  blue,  and  a,  free  flowerer.  In 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  is  a  splendid  plant,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  flowers  on  which  contain  truly  magnetic  properties. 

Not  the  least  of  the  species  is  Solanum  tuberosum. 

Most  readers  have  heard  of  the  gardener  who  prided  him¬ 
self  on  his  knowledge  of  botanical  names,  and  who,  on 
being  asked  by  a,  visitor  whom  be  was  conducting  through 
bis  garden,  “  if  he  possessed  in  his  collection  Solanum  tubero¬ 
sum,”  replied  :  “  Oh,  no!  A  weed  of  a  thing.  I  threw  it  all 
away.” 

In  such  a  degree  I  am  wiser  than  that  man  in  knowing  the 
name:  of  the  Potato' ;  but  its  cultivation  and  qualities  I  leave 
my  elders  to  discuss. 

Solanums  succeed  in,  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  do  not  object  to 
manure.  James  P.  Dickson. 


Acanthaceae. 

This  is  a  natural  order  of  herbs,  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical. 
It  contains  1,500  species,  many  of  which  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Africa,,  China,,  tropical  America,,  and  the  East  Indies, 
while  a,  few  are  only  found  in,  Australia.  The  beautifully 
marked  and  spotted  leaves  and  the  rich  coloured,  flowers 
render  this  order  doubly  interesting. 

Propagation  is  'effected  by  seed  and  cuttings.  Spring  is 
tih,e  best  tune  to:  insert,  ]cuttlin,gs.  After  the  plants  have 
flowered  they  are  cut;  down,  when  young  shoots  will  soon,  ap¬ 
pear  ,at  the  base.  Seeds  arei  sown  at  almost  any  time  during 
the  summer.  A  good  compost,  consist, si  of  three  part®  loam, 
one  of  leaf  ©oil,  with  a,  small  quantity  of  sand,  and  a,  little1 
peat  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

Most  of  the  plants  are  gross  feeders,  therefore  should  be 
given,  good  shifts'  when  potted ;  feeding  with  liquid  manure 
is  much  appreciated  by  them  when  well  rooted.  It,  is  essen¬ 


tial  that  plants  be  not  allowed  to  get  into  a  starved  condition, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mites,  which  cause  the 
young  leave®!  to,  curl  up,  and  so'  check  growth.  Should  this 
appear,  dip  the  plants  at,  .intervals  of  two  or  three  days  in 
flowersi  of  sulphur  mixed  with  water. 

Aphelandra,  isi  a  genus  containing  about  fifty  specie®,  natives 
of  the  Western  Tropic®;  these  are  all  useful  plants,  which 
should  be  grown  in,  the  istovei.  When,  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  open,,  it  is:  wise  to  transfer  them  to  another  warm  house 
where  ia,  drier  atmosphere  prevail® ;  in  so  doing,  the:  life:  of  the 
flowers,  will  bei  considerably  prolonged. 

A.  nitons  i®  a,  dwarf  plant,  the  leave®  of  which  have  a 
leathery  texture,  are:  of  a,  dark  shining  green,  on,  the:  upper 
surface,  the  lower  surface  being  a  beautiful  jmrple.  The 
flowers  are  orange  and  red,  being  produced  on  a,  terminal 
spike  about  five  or  six  inches  long. 

A.  squamosa  and  its  varieties  Leopoldi  and  Louisae  are 
chiefly  grown,  for  foliage,  the  latter  variety  being  very  distinct ' 


the  main,  part  of  the  leaf  is  white,  only  the,  midrib  and  veins 
being  green. 

Tliyrsaicanthus  isi  a,  genus:  of  about  twenty  species,  chiefly 
of  Tropical  America,.  The  method  by  which  T.  rutilan®  is 
propagated  is  by  cuttings,  taken  in  early  spring.  Take  the 
■strongest  growths,  and  when  rooted  get,  four  breaks  as  soon 
a, s  possible,  pot  on.  and  allow  mo  side  shoot®  -to  develop.  These 
will  make  fine  strong  plants  about  2  ft.  high.  The  flowers  of 
tills  plant,  produced  from  the  top,  hang  in  long  slender 
.  racemes ;  thus  a.  considerable  length  of  stem  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the,  inflorescence  reaching  the  Stage.  This  is  a,  most 
lovely  and  valuable  winter-flowering  plant. 

Eranthemum  i®  a,  genus  of  about,  thirty  specie®,  all  tropical. 
E.  Andersoni  is  n, aimed  in,  homonrof  Dr.  Anderson,  an  authority 
on  Acianthaioeiae.  The  inflorescence  of  this  specie®  is  produced 
in  a,  terminal  leafless  spike,  about  8  in.  long.  The  flowers 
are  sessile,  and  arranged  in,  whorls;  a,s  many  as  100  flowers 
may  be  produced  on,  one  spike.  They  are  white,  the  lip  being 
spotted  with  pink.  E.  atropurpureum  and  E.  reticula, turn 
are  fine  foliage'  plants,  and  excellent,  for  decorative  purposes. 
E.  hypocraiteriforme  is  a,  native  of  West  Tropical  Africa  :  it 
is  with  us  a,  climber.  This  plant  produce®  large  terminal 
bunched  spikes  of  flowers  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  ; 
the  corolla  is  1 1  in.  long,  lobe®  1  in.  in  diameter.  The  upper 
Surface  of  the  petals  isi  a,  bright  red,  slightly  spotted  with  dark 
red,  the  under  surface  a  straw  colour.  Thisi  is  a,  very  desir¬ 
able,  plant  for  the  roof  of  a,  stove. 


Clerodendron  teichotomum.  (Seen.  865.) 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Farewell  ye  vanishing  flowers,  that  shone  in  my  fairy  wreath  so  bright  and  brief.” — Moore. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash,  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  1 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  s 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  j 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  s 

EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  new^  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ; 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  > 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ! 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ’ 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

OF  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  s 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  / 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  > 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ;> 

The  following  Coloured  : 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4  —  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  > 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  i 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  X 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  > 
VASSEUR 

January  ’  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  < 
ROSE  IRENE.  \ 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  > 

February  27.— A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  < 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI  j 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15  —  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON.  > 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ; 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free.  > 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

VATER  SCENE  AT  ALDENHAM  HOUSE.; 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  ; 

Plate  of  ; 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  ) 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  Con,”  for  ? 
his  article  on  “Euphorbia  jacquiniae-  ; 
flora  in  pots  and  planted  out,”  p.  845.  > 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Plant  Breeding. 


In  certain  classes;  of  garden  plants  it  will 
be  the  opinion  of  many  British  gardeners 
that  plant,  breeding  in  such  oaises  has  been 
brought  almost  to  its  limits.  In  this:  respect 
some  will  think  of  Chrysanthemums,  while 
others,  will  think  of  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas, 
Primulas,  or  it,  might  be  Orchids.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa,  Rosa, 
California,,  plant  breeding  is  only  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  when  one  considers  what  lie  has 
to'  say  on  the'  subject,  one  would  feel  inclined 
to  agree  with  him. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  plant 
breeding  in,  this:  country,  more  or  less,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  but,  in  most  cases, 
especially  the  early  cues,  thei  crossing  must 
have  been  effected  by  natural  means,  or,  os 
we  should  say,  by  chance.  In  referring  the 
reader  back  to  300  years  ago,,  we  intend  to 
indicate  the  improvement  that  has  been 
made  amongst  Apples  and  Pears  chiefly,  but 
even  that  would  take:  us  hack  to  Roman 
times,  for  thei  Romans  themselves  had  many 
varieties  of  those  hardy  fruits  that  could  not 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than,  great 
improvements  upon  the  wild  originals. 
Those  fine  varietiesi  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  the  result  of  cross  fertilisation  by  insect 
agency,  and  man  merely  selected  the  best 
of  the  seedlings  which,  turned  up  in  his  sow¬ 
ings  or  plantations,  and  perpetuated  them 
for  his  own,  particular  benefit. 

A  paper  on  the  “Fundamental  Principles 
of  Plant  Breeding,”  by  Luther  Burbank,  was 
read  at  the  International  Plant  Breeding 
Conference  at  New  York,  and  this  paper 
appears  in  our  contemporary,  “  The  Ameri¬ 
can,  Florist,,”  and  ,a,  few  hints  from  this 
master  of  the  art  may  be  of  service  to  our 
readers.  The  author  thinks  that  natural 
and  artificial  crossing  and  hybr  idisation  must 
be  held  accountable  for  the,  many  strange 
sports  that,  turn  up  amongst  plants  and  per¬ 
plex  the  cultivator.  The  latter  is  not,  always 
pleased  with  the  result  of  sporting,  es¬ 
pecially  when  a  new  plant  reverts  or  sports 
back  to  the  original,  thus  deceiving  the  proud 
possessor  of  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
stock  of  fine:  new  variety. 

Sporting  may  not  always  be  the  result 
of  immediate  antecedent  crossing,  a,s  gar- 
denersi  in  this  country  are  well  a, ware.  As 


an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  may  refer 
to  tliei  several  beautiful  varieties  of  Begonias 
which  'Originated  as  sports  from  B.  Gloire 
de  Lorraine.  The  last  named  itself  was  a 
hybrid,  and  after  a  number  of  years’  cultiva¬ 
tion  it,  gave'  rise  to  the  sports  in  question. 
The  Chrysanthemum,  offers  another  parallel, 
inasmuch  a, si  seedling  varieties,  after  a  few 
years’  cultivation,  may  give  rise  to,  sports 
of  quite  a  different  colour.  These  are 
eagerly  accepted  by  gardener  and  raiser 
alike,  provided  they  are  constant,  but,  they 
sonnet imes  revert  to  the  original  colour,  thus 
causing  great  disappointment  and  dissatis¬ 
faction.. 

Mr.  Burbank  brings  in  not  only  natural 
crossing  but  environment  for  the  production 
of  new  forms  in  a  wild  state.  He  says  that 
potential  adaptations  often  exist  in  a,  latent 
fashion  through  generations  before  making 
their  appearance.  In  the  face  of  such  facts, 
lie  considers  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in 
the  sudden  appearance  of  sports.  In 
gardens,  however,  lie  says  that  intelligent 
crossing  may  he  productive  of  more  imme¬ 
diate  results  in  the  shape  of  plants  valuable 
to1  man.  In  a,  state  of  nature  we  may  say 
that  many  of  the  forms  which  do  arise  may 
not  be  adapted  to  live  in  the  environment, 
and  in  consequence  they  die  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  clear  distinction 
must,  be  made  between  operations  of  Nature 
and  those  of  man.  In  a  wild  state  only 
those  seedling  variations  are  likely  to  exist 
which  are  in  some  way  or  other  advantageous 
to  the  species,  while  the  improvements 
effected  by  man  are  often,  forms  of  plants 
which  could  not  live  if'  left  to  their  own 
resources  in  a.  wild  state.  If  of  any  benefit 
to  man,  they  are  practically  domesticated 
and  tended  by  man,  for  his  own  particular 
benefit,.  In  a,  wild  state  plants  are  icion- 
tinually  being-  subjected  to  hardships'  in,  one 
form  or  another,  especially  by  competition 
with  other  wild  plants,  but  when  domesti¬ 
cated  they  a, re  allowed  the  whole  and  sole 
use  of  the  ground  in  which  they  are'  planted, 
and  all  intruders  are  regarded  as  weeds  to  be 
eradicated  by  the  cultivator.  They  are 
also  accorded  protection  in  various  ways  if 
they  are  too  delicate  to  withstand  the  in¬ 
clemencies  of  climate. 

The  author  of  the  paper  even  goes  further 
in,  speaking  of  the  capabilities  of  the  skilful 
plant  breeder.  Not  only  can  be  raise  new 
varieties  possessing  certain  valuable  quali¬ 
ties,  but,  lie  cam  even  produce  new  species 
with  the  same  precision,  that  machine, ry  can 
be  produced  by  the  mechanic.  In  olden 
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times  it  was  the  opinion  of  botanists  and  plant  students  that 
species  varied  but  little  if  at  all.  More  recently  it  was 
believed,  in  the  time  of  Dean,  Herbert  for  instance,  that  species 
'had  the  potentiality  of  varying,  but  that  genera  placed  an 
immutable  barrier  beyond  which  the  plant  breeder  could  not 
pass. 

All  these  ideas  had  been  broken  down  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,,  and  other  students  of  plant  life  have  endorsed 
his  opinion.  The  great  naturalist  did  indeed  show  that  the 
so-called  barriers  to  crossing  were  rather  a  question  of  the 
structure  of  species1  and  even,  of  varieties  than,  one  of 
kind.  The  author  of  the  paper  says  that  the  innumerable 
forms  of  plant  life  are  the  result,  of  crossing  and  hybridising 
acted  upon;  by  tire  environment  in  which  the  plants  find  them¬ 
selves1.  That  environment  would,  of  course,  include  the  soil, 
prevailing  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
light  and  temperature,  together  with  any  other  external  agency 
acting  upon  the  plants  in  question. 

Every  new  generation  of  plants  arising  from  seedlings 
strives  to  adapt  itself  to  its.  surroundings',  and  the  constantly 
varying  forces  which  act  and  re-act  upon  plant  life  have  in 
the  corn's e  of  the  past  ages  of  the  world  given,  us  the  innumer¬ 
able  plant  forms  we  now  possess  or  -see  around  us*  If  plants 
could  not  vary  in,  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  surround¬ 
ings:  they  would,  in,  time,  sooner  or  later,  die  out.  The  object 
of  the  plant  breeder  is  to'  guide  tire  inherent  forces  in  plant 
life  by  disturbing  their  stability  in  order  to  bring  about  varia¬ 
tions  and  new  combinations1  of  qualities,  which  might  be  siuit- 
.able  to  mankind,  according  t.o  the  object  in  view  and  the 
plants  upon  which  the  operations  are  being  made.  In  cross¬ 
ing  plants  bad  a®  well  as  good  qualities  are  combined,  but 
human  intelligence  is  directed  towards  those  seedlings  which 
offer  'something  of  value  to  tire  cultivator. 

In  the  past,  the  improvements, 1  which  have  been  effected 
■have  been  largely  accomplished  by  unconscious,  or  at  best 
half  conscious,  plant  breeding.  Ini  the  future  Ire  thinks  that 
those  who  would  successfully  raise  new  varieties  must  be 
equipped  for  the  purpose  by  being  a  skilful  botanist  and 
biologist.  He  must,  have  some  definite  idea  to  work  upon, 
and  also  have  a  relative  idea  of  the  results,  that  would  accrue 
from  any  particular  cross. 

Judging  from  wlrat  lne  says,  it  is. not  possible  to  obtain  what 
the.  plant  breeder  may  be  looking  for  by  combining  any  two 
plants,  owing  to  t.lre  peculiar  combination'  of  tendencies,  quali¬ 
ties  and  other  features  which  have:  been  inherited  through  a 
long  number  of  generations,  but  Ire  can,  nevertheless.,  so  coin- 
bin, e  plants  as  to  bring  about  some  of  the  qualities  for  which 
lie  is  looking.  Hi, si  first  aim  is  to  combine  the  various  qualities 
and  inherited:  properties  in,  new  hybrids’  or  cross-bred  varieties 
so-  as:  to  give  a  wider1  field  of  selection  brought  about  by  the 
perturbation  of  crossing. 

He  thinks  that  plants’  having  numerous  representatives  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  generally  possess  touch  greater 
power  of  variation  than  those  limited  to  one  specieisi.  While 
this;  may  be  true  in  a  sense,  we  do  not  find  that  florists  in,  the 
past  have,  always  acted  upon  it  or  have  been,  rewarded  by  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  any  new  species  of  the  genus,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine  new  varieties.  This  may  or  may  not,  have  been 
due  to  their  lack  of  an  initiative  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
work,  and  now  that  they  have  gone  so  far  with  certain  plants 
they  cannot  turn  back  to  derive  any  benefit  from  these  closely 
allied  species. 

For  instance,  few  can  admit  that  Carnations  have  owed  their 
origin  to  any  other  species  than  Diant, hus  Caryophyllus.  In 
like  manner  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Pinks  have  been  derived 
from  D.  plumarius.  If  we  turn  to  the  Chinese  Primula  we 
cannot  refer  to  any  other  species  with  which  it  has  been 
crossed.  Indeed,  very  few  of  the  Primulas  that  are  at,  all  dis¬ 
tantly  allied  have  been,  crossed,  and  those  who  try  it  havel 
mostly  arrived  at  negative  results.  This,  of  course,  may  be 
due  to  the  lack  of  that  particular  knowledge  which  would 
enable  us  to  utilise,  various  species  of  this  genus:  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  useful  hybrids.  The  flowers  are  dimorphic,  and  this 
may  be  regarded  as,  a  specialisation  that  has  been  reached  only 
by  a,  few  of  the  other  genera  and  species  in  cultivation,. 


The  inexperienced  plant  breeder  works  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  by  comparison  with  those  who  have  spent,  practically 
a  lifetime  in,  making  many  experiments.  Neither  has  he  the 
keen  perception  by  which  the  experienced  plant  breeder  can 
detect  the  endless  variations  in  size,  colour,  fragrance,  earliness 
or  lateness  of  flowering,  and  other  small  but,  useful  variations, 
all  readily  perceived  and  taken  advantage  of.  by  the 
experienced. 

After  having  arrived  at  something  really  valuable,  the  next 
point  is  t,o  perpetuate  the  same.  In  the  ease  of  annuals  repro¬ 
duced  by  seed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  grow  the  newcomer  or 
novelty  for  a  number  of  years  or  generations:  in  order  toi  weed 
out  'the  rogues  that  may  appear,  and  fix  the  desired  form.  In 
the  case  of  herbaceous  perennials,  trees  and  shrubs,  when  any 
particular  or  valuable  form  has  arisen,  'their  reproduction  by 
division,  budding,  or  grafting  is  an  easy  matter.  Mr.  Burbank 
says  that  there  is  “  no:  known  limit  to  the  improvement  of 
plants  by  education,  breeding  and  selection.” 


Water  Scene  at  Aldenham  House. 

*  (See  Supplement .) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  on  this  occasion  shows  what 
may  be  done  to  beautify  ©states  even  on  a  small  scale  by  means 
of  tree®,  shrubs:  and  water.  A  pond  or  lake  need  not  be  of  large 
size  to  produce  a  striking'  and  very  pleasing  effect;.  By  the 
judicious;  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  a  sheet  of  water  may  be 
made  to,  appear  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  Being  hidden 
or  surrounded  by  banks  and  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  this 
instance  the  visitor  at  length  comes  upon  it  unaware®.  A  view 
can  only  be  obtained  from  it,  at  certain  points,  and  we  think 
tire  finest  view  is  represented  in,  our  illustration.  The'  real 
scene,  however,  needs  to  be  seen  to  appreciate  it,  at  its  full 
value. 

The  large  trees  seen  in  the  picture'  are  Elms,  with  one  tall 
Lombardy  Poplar.  A  few  Conifers  come  into  view  in  front  of 
the  taller  ones,  and  the  rest  consists  of  banks  of  choice  shrubs, 
many  of  which  are  scarce,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a,  few  private 
establishment®.  Sonne  weeks1  ago  we  discussed  the,  question  of 
the  choicer  tree®  and  shrubs  to  be  found  here,  so  that  in  this 
instance  we  shall  only  refer  to  those  immediately  concerned 
in  producing  the  effect  around  the  margin  of  the,  water. 

On  the  water  itself  the  Fringed  Buck  Beau,  which  we  have 
discussed  in  another  column,  has  been  used,  together  with 
several  Water  Lilies,  including  Nympliaea,  niarliacea  clirotinar 
tella:  and  the  yellow  Nuphar  advena.  The  latter  is:  a  much 
larger  plant  than  the  British,  N.  lutea,  and  is.  further  orna¬ 
mented  with  red  stamens  inside  the  yellow  petals. 

Around  the  margins  are  some  common  but,  effective  sub¬ 
jects,  including  Phragmites  communis,  a,  large  mass  of  which 
comes  into  view  on  the  left.  On  the’  right-hand  side:  of  the 
picture  a  very  fine  effect  Iras  been  produced  by  red-barked 
varieties  of  the  Dogwood  (Cornu®  alba  sibiriea),  which  is 
effective  during  the  summer  on  account  of  its  long,  leafy 
shoots  producing  a  mass  of  foliage,  and  in  winter  on  account, 
of  the  bright  red  colour  of  its  shoots.  Some  masses  of  the 
purple  Hazel  are  chiefly  noticeable  when  in  leaf,  though  not, 
without  a  pleasing  effect  in  winter.  In,  the  far  distance  a 
number  of  bushes  may  be  seen,  resembling  Bamboos.  These 
are  really  stools  of  such  British  Willows  a,®  Salix  alba  car- 
dinalis  and  S.  a.  vitellina,,  the  former  having  glossy  deep 
red  stems,  already  well  coloured  up  in  August,  and  the  latter 
having  yellow  shoots.  These  are  cut,  down  annually,  so  that 
the  stools  merely  throw  shoots  of  a,  certain  height,  that  are 
always  well  within  bounds,  and  much,  more  highly  coloured 
than  they  would  be  if  allowed  Tio  attain  any  size  or  age. 

Mr.  Weary  Gibbs1,  a  son  of  Lord  Aldenham,  is  more  pleased 
perhaps  with  this  water  scene  than  that  of  any  other  in,  the 
grounds.  He  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  immense  variety 
of  shrubs  on  the  estate,  this  being  a  form  of  gardening  which 
appeals  to  him  above  all  others,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
is  more  interested  in,  the  water  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  his  favourites  have  been  employed  in  the  production  of 
this  beautiful  scene. 


Supplement  to  “  The  Gardening  Worm. 
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Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

The  visitor  passing  along  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
coming  upon  the  East  Princes  Street  Gardens  during  the 
month  of  September,  could  almost  fancy  himself  looking 
through  the  rails  at  the  front  of  a,  florist’s  shop,  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  number  of  Lilium  speciosum,  which  has  again 
proved  a  success,  alongside  the  principal  street. of  the  northern 
capital.  Since  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  took  charge  of  the  city 
gardens  he  has  quite  transformed  this  old  terrace  garden, 
which  used  to  pass  for  flower  bedding,  although  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  ribbon  borders,  and  not  very  effective  at  that. 

Edinburgh  has  not  many  open  spaces  utilised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  flower-bedding,  as  the  citizens  seem,  to  rely  upon  the 
Botanic  Gardens  for  their  flowers  in  the  northern,  capital,  while 
the  rest,  is  devoted  to  trees  or  greensward.  At.  the  same  time 
a  determined  effort  has  been  made'  t.O'  make  the  most  of  East 
Princes  Street  Gardens,  the  beds  of  which  are'  exceedingly 


Ornithogalum  nutans.  (See  p.  866. ) 


numerous.  We  counted  no.  less  than  fifty-four  of  these  beds,  in 
which  Lilium  speciosum  constituted  a  feature  in  September 
last.  A  few  other  Lilies  are  employed,  but  the  above  was 
certainly  the  favourite,  and  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction 
by  making  good  growth  a.nd  flowering  profusely. 

Other  highly  conspicuous  plants  used  in  this  garden  during 
September  were  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria,  Fuchsias,  Ficus  elastica,  Phorrnium  tenax, 
Euonymus  japonicus  in  several  of  its  variegated  forms',  both 
broad  a.nd  narrow- lea.ved ;  also  Celosia  pyramidalis.  Con¬ 
spicuous  plants  used  upon  the  corners  of  the  beds  were  Cordy- 
lines,  Cuphea  platyoeotra,  18  in.  to  24  in.  high,  and  resem¬ 
bling  Fuchsias,  these  all  being  planted  on  a  groundwork  of 
dwarfer  subjects.  A  very  striking  hardy  plant  was  a  pale 


yellow  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  flore  pleno- 
having  button-like  heads,  which  at  a  little  distance  away  had 
the  appearance  of  a  yellow  Ageratum. 

Some  of  the  plants  used  for  a  groundwork  to  the  taller  sub¬ 
jects  were  zonal  Pelargoniums,  P.  Mine.  Sallery,  and  other 
white-edged  varieties,  Tropaeolum  Ball  of  Fire,  Chinese  Asters, 
and  French  Marigold  Legion  of  Honour.  Many  of  the  beds', 
are  elevated  above  their  surroundings,  and  the  sharply  slop¬ 
ing  sides  were  panelled  with  Echeveria  secunda.,  Lobelia,  Me- 
sembryantheimum  oordifolium  variegatum,  and  Antennaria 
dioica  tomentosa.,  all  of  which  were  well  adapted  for  forming 
low  carpets  of  beautifully  coloured  vegetation.  On  -the  sloping 
sides  of  these  raised  beds  were  isolated  columnar  plants  of 
Kochia,  scoparia,  which  had  made  good  growth,  and  was  already 
beginning  to  assume  its  bronzy  and  red  autumnal  hues.  While 
passing  along  these  flowery  terraces  we  noted  two  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  pigmy  Japanese  Trees.  They  were  specimens  of 
Cupressus  obtusa,  and  were  described  a®  over  100  years  old. 
The  Scotch  Elm  is  largely  planted  on  this  terrace,  and  seems 
to  withstand  the  smoke  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  railway 
not  tar  off. 

The  ground  in  the  hollow  below  the  Castle  always  presents 
a  beautifully  -green  -sw'ard  at  all  time®  of  the  year,  and  never 
seems  to  -get  burnt  -even  on  the  steepest  slopes,  and  some  of 
them  here  arei  rather  -steep.  Amongst  trees  we  noted  a.  fine 
round-headed  specimen  of  Pyrus  intermedia,  about.  30  ft.  to 
35  ft.  high,  and  having  a  'Spread  of  branches  about  equal  to 
the  height.  An  uncommon  tree  in  the  north,  is  the  Evergreen 
Oak  (Quercus  Ilex),  here,  forming  a  low  round-headed  tree. 
More  than  one  form  of  the  London  Plane  may  also  be  noted 
around  these  gardens. 

On  the  top  of  the  Wa.verley  market  w-e  noted  a.  very  fine 
variety  of  Lobelia  known  as  Waverley  Blue,  which  is  of  com¬ 
pact  habit,  and  flowers  continuously  from  early  in  the  season 
until  the  end  of  the  bedding  season.  Even  during  wet 
weather  it.  never  seems  to  run  a, way  to  leafy  growth,  but  main¬ 
tains  its  dwarf  and  Auriferous  character. 


Rose  Single  Crimson  Bedder. 

Under  the  above  Same  I  have  for  the  past  three  seasons 
grown  a.  remarkably  floriferous  and  showy  Rose.  It  was  sent 
me  from  a.  remote  source,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  respecting  it,  -but.  tarn  .somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  this  being  its  correct  name.  True,  it  is  a  single  crimson, 
but  its  rampant,  wild-like  habit  does-  not  aoc-ord  with  ones 
idea  of  a  bedding  Rose,  unless  indeed  the  pegging  down  method 
be  adopted. 

I  much  prefer  giving  treatment  similar  to  that  afforded 
the  Penzance  Briers,  which  in  my  ease  ha®  secured  glorious 
results,  the  bushes  having  become  'great  .spreading  masses  of 
vigorous  branches,  well  covered  with  blooms  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions  and  vivid  colour.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
other  grower  who  knows  this  variety  or  who — -as.  I  deem  more 
probable — grows  a,  variety  of  tins  description  under  a,  different, 
name.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  pretty  certain,  it  is  not 
so  widely  known  as  it  deserve®  to'  be,  for  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  acquaintance  with  it  I  have  sought,  in  vain  for 
it®  appearance  at  any  of  the  shows  I  have  visited  up  and  down 
the  country.  The  habit  of  growth  and  size  of  bloom  would 
correspond  with  Bardou  Job,  but  the  colour  is  more  vivid — 
dazzling  one  might  almost  say — and  the  single  row  of  petals 
lie.  quite  flat  and  open ;  a.  few  on  standards,  however,  have  pro¬ 
duced  smaller  blooms  with  additional  petals. 

Heather  Bell. 


Newtown  Putin  Aitle. — It  is  said  that  this  variety  hailed 
originally  from  Devonshire,  and  was  taken  across  the  Atlantic 
a  couple  of  centuries  ago.  In  the  interval  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  Newtown  here  for  market  purposes,  but 
the  fruit  then  loses  its  rich,  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  named  after 
Newtown,  on  Long  Island,  U.S.A. 
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Fruit  from  British  Columbia. 

Many  people  in  this,  country  are  already  familiar  with  the 
fine  exhibits  of  fruit,  but  more  particularly  Apples,  which  have 
reached  us  from  the  more  eastern  provinces  of  Canada.  The 
British  Columbian  Government,  has  an  eye  upon  the  British 
market  at  some  future  period.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
there  is  an  ample  market  for  all  the  fruit  they  can  produce  in 
the  North-west,  Territory  and  Manitoba,  By  way  of  showing' 
us  a  sample  of  their  fruit  the  British  Columbian  Government 
exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit;,  chiefly  Apples,  at  the 
new  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.  Accompanying'  the 
fruit  was  a  series  of  large  photographs,  giving  views  of  fruit- 
farming  as  it  is  conducted  in.  that  far-off  settlement,  and  litera¬ 
ture  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  fruits  were  of  splendid  size',  well  graded,  highly  coloured, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  clean,  skin  of  the  fruit  gave 
ample  indication!  of  the  absence  of  fungoid  and  insect  pests. 
They  had  been  brought.  3,000  miles  by  rail  and  3,000  miles  by 
sea  before  reaching  our  coast,  yet  they  looked  as  fresh  and 
well  preserved  as  if  they  had  only  come  from  some,  of  the  home 
counties  or  the  Channel  Isles. 

In  British  Columbia,  as  elsewhere  in  British  colonies,  the 
Government,  takes  an  active  part  in  subduing  insect  and  other 
pest, si,  and  ‘this  must,  in  a  measure,  account,  for  the  clean 
appearance  of  the  fruit.  Provided  always  the  produce  sent  to 
our  markets  equals  the  sample  sent,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  buyers. 

The  exhibit  contained  thirty  varieties  of  Apples,  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  Plums,  and  four  varieties  of  Pears.  The  latter  con,  is, ted 
of  samples  of  Beurre  Diel,  Howell,  Beurre  d’ Anjou  and  Beurre 
Blairgeau,  the  latter  being  of  a  rich  red’  and  very  handsome.' 
Beurre  Die!  isi  a  large  and  luscious  pale  yellow  fruit  as  grown 
in  British  Columbia,,  the  pale  yellow  flesh  being  quite  buttery 
and  melting  with  scarcely  a.  trace  of  the  grit,  that,  is  often  so 
marked  a,  feature  of  fruit,  grown,  in  this  country.  In,  external 
appearance  Howell  closely  resembles  Beurre  Diel.  Three  out 
of  the  four  Pears  are.  well  known  in  this  country,  being  of 
European  origin. 

Amongst  the  Apples,  several  consisted  of  well-known  British 
Apples  of  considerable  repute,  including  Warner’s  King,  Gra- 
venstein,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  others.  By 
far  the  largest,  Apple,  was  that  named  Wolfe  River,  a  huge  red 
fruit  speckled  with  white,  and  about  4  in.  in  diameter.  Even 
more  handsome  in  appearance,  though  not  so  large,  was 
Wealthy,  a  shapely  fruit  of  a  deep,  red  all  over.  Golden 
Reinette  is  similar  to,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  about  24  in.  in 
diameter.  Twenty-Ounce  is  a  light,  green  fruit  of  large  size. 
Several  baskets  of  Ribston,  Pip, pin.  show  that  it-  can  be  grown 
to  great  perfection  in. the  Far  West. 

Ontario,  is  a.  large  fruit  with  a  red  cheek  ;  while  King  may 
be  described  as  a  huge  pale  green  Apple  with  a  red  cheek,  but, 
is  sometimes  red  all  over. 

Blue  Pearmain  is  a,  very  deeply  conical  red  Apple,  speckled 
with  white.  G-anw  is.  conical  and  green,  with  a  red  cheek.  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  a  handsome  fruit,  being  green,,  striped  with 
crimson,  and  recalling  Hoary  Morning,  except  that  the. ground 
colour  is  green,  and'  the  t,o.p  five-angled.  Very  attractive  also 
is  Vandervere,  a  fruit  much  of  the  same  build  as  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  and  similarly  coloured.  Snow  Pippin,  Fall  Pippin, 
Canada  Red,  King  of  Tomkinsi’  County,  Jonathan,  Golden 
Russet,  Northern.  Spy,  Belle,  de  Bo.skoop,  Baldwin,  Northern 
Greening,  Emperor  Alexander,  Wagoner,  and  McIntosh  were 
other  sorts  staged  in,  this  highly  attractive  exhibit.  Usually 
these  fruits  are  to  be  seen  a.t,  819,  Salisbury  House,  London 
Wall. 


A  Use  fob,  Windfall  Frlut. — Californian  fruit-growers  are 
now  engaged  in  the  work  of  turning  their  rough  fruit  into  poik. 
They  are  feeding  their  windfall  and  diminutive  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Grapes  to  pigs.  The  latter  thrive  remark 
ably  well  on  the  new  diet.  The  waste  Prunes  have  been  proved 
to  be  worth  more  even  than  barley  as  food  for  pigs,  anil  even 
equal  to  maize  for  fattening  liogs. 


The  Ilth  of  November. 

This  date  is  a.  very  familiar  one  with  young  gardeners  of 
private  establishments,,  at  least:  in  our  northern  clime.  In 
some  instances,  this  date  whirls  round  to  be.  a  source  of  delight 
to  know  you  are.  to  quit  a  situation  which  may  not  have  been 
amenable  to  your  tastes.  There  is  quite,  a  multitude,  of  these 
places,  but  the.  problem  would  be,  what  do.  we  determine,  to  be 
a  good  situation  as  a,  journeyman,  in  our  private  gardens?  In 
common  parlance,  I  will  give,  a  few  expressions,  used  by  many 
regarding  the  merits  of  private  gardens  : — “  It’s  a  rough  place, 
•all  marketing  ”  ;  “I  will  tiy  and1  put  in  a  twelvemonth  ”  ;  “  A 
fine,  place,  but  a  bad  boss  ” ;  “  It’s  an  awful  place,  yon, ;  the 
garden  is  reduced  and  lias  a.  bad  bothy  ”  ;  “  It’s  a  good  shop, 
fine,  stuff  about  it,  a  good'  gardener  and  bothy.” 

Such  are  the  suggestions'  in,  deciding. the  stability  of  our 
various  gardens.  The  lltli  of  November  is  the.  day  fixed  for 
gardeners  exchanging  situations  for  better  or  for  worse.  It. 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  respective  seedsmen  in,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the-  chief  centre,  where  engagements  are  effected. 
Evidence  of  this  will  be  recognised  by  the  influx  of  gardeners 
on  the  term  morning  and  previous  night.  The.  vast  display  of 
trunks  about,  the.  Waverley  Station  will  fully  convince,  you. 
My  experience  of  the  term  is  very  remote,  but,  can  realise, 
partly  its,  formalities,  for  the  day.  Some  gardeners  liavei  their 
favourite  seedsmen  for  getting  a,  reliable  situation.  I  am  a, 
Leith  Street  callant  myself ;  all  the  same,  I  surmise  that  they 
are  all  a  “mixtie  maxtie  ”  lot.  All  have,  a  replete,  selection  ; 
the.  qualities  of  some,  situations  are  irreproachable.  An  ocm- 
sional  caller  livens  matters1,  bantering  away  with  the  seedsmen, 
remarking  that  such  a  place  is  not,  for  me.  Tldsi  often  cul¬ 
minates  in,  a.  rough  situation  after  all,  or  a  circular  tour  of  the 
■other  seedsmen. 

We  have  the  alluring  alternative,  if  a,  fastidious  subject  to 
please — that  is,  the  nursery,  with  the  landladies’  high  tariffs. 
1  learn  that  terms  are  not  nearly  so.  much  patronised,  now. 
Private  engagement®  and  changing  situations  at  every  month 
•of  the  year  might  account,  for  this..  Some  amusing  conversa¬ 
tion  is1  recalled  on  a,  term  day,  as.  is  often  the  fact  when  a.  few 
meet  at  other  periods1  about  Wa.verley  and  vicinity.  The 
last  engagement  I  made  I  received  some  startling  information. 
Here  are  a  few  twisters. :  “  If  I  wanted  a  barrow,  I  had  to.  walk 
along  the  top1  of  the  garden  wall,  as  Seneeio  vulgaris  had  got 
full  command.  I  thought  this  an  awkward  barrow-shed.  Some 
of  my  reliable  chums  said  the  place  was  in,  a,  most  dilapidated 
condition;  another  exclaimed,  ‘You  are  onlv  wasting  time’ — 

_  J  '  V  O 

whether  it.  was.  the  barrow-shed  he  was  alluding  to.  or  not,  I 
could  not  say.  However,  I  have  survived,  it.  all,  in  spite  of 
these,  erratic,  sayings.  It.  is  at  times'  most  depressing  to  remain, 
any  length  of  period  working  under  a.  severe  gardener,  had 
bothy  and  other  minor  details  which  complete  comfort.  A 
lack  of  interest,  in.  your  work  results  from  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  a  believer  in  high-class  gardens 
where;  you  have  such  abundance  of  time  in  executing  your 
work.  It.  is  not  requisite  to.  be  in  such  places  to  he.  an  all¬ 
round  gardener.  Nothing  beats  a  piece  of  rough  work  : 
gardens  that  are  undermanned  are  not  the  worst ;  yon  soon 
acquire  a  rapid  and  yet.  efficient  modus  operand i  bow  to.  grow 
stuff.  The  commercial  tone  in,  many  gardens  curtails  the  cul¬ 
tural  work  into,  a  rough  and  ready  motto.  No,  ;  it  is  not  only 
the  well-manned  garden,  where  good  garden  produce  is;  grown. 
I  can  learn  as  much  in  a.  rough  place,  as  we  define  it ;  it,  is 
not  the  name  of  tile  garden.,  but  your  own  endeavours  to. 
succeed.  I  do.  not  mean  to  disparage  the  well-kept  garden,?', 
but.  perhaps;  some  like  myself  have  not,  been  fortunate  to  be  in 
■such  ■ placesi.  We  need  not  be  discouraged  if  some,  of  our 
experience  emanates,  from  this  rough  and  ready  system,  as  we 
are  just  as  capable,  for  a  good  position  as;  our  more  lucky  in¬ 
dividual.  A.  Y.  M. 

Wishaw. 


A  Monster  Potato. — Mr.  Sian  Hutchen,  of  Little  Irc-hestei, 
has  just  dug  an  Up-to-date  Potato  weighing  3  lhs.  10g  ozs. 
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Grevillea  robusta. 

In  its  native  country — New  South  Wales — this  is  a  stately 
tree,  but  here  it  is  grown  as  a.  pot  plant,  and  although  there 
is  no  brilliant  colour  to  recommend  it,  yet  the  tine  drooping 
Fem-like  foliage  produces  one  of  the  most  graceful  decorative 
plants  we  possess,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  it 
withstands  the  influence  of  gas,  dirt,  or  change  of  temperature 
better  than  the  majority  of  table  plants.  Seedlings  are  easily 
raised  by  those  who  have  a  large  amount  of  patience,  the 
seeds  being  so-  long  in  germinating.  In  all  case®  where  seed 
is  sown  in  fairly  rich  soil,  which  has  to  be  kept,  constantly 
moist  and  undisturbed  for  a  long  time,  there  is  a  tendency  to* 
sourness  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  To*  prevent  this,  a  good 
plan,  is  to*  cover  the  seed  with  a  small  layer  of  sand,  and  the 
sand  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  soil  used.  When  the  surface 
becomes  green  or  sour,  the  coating  of  soil  can,  he  removed 
o-ently  down,  to  the  sancl  and  be  replaced  with  fresh  soil  with¬ 
out  detriment  to*  the  seeds. 

Sow  a,t  any  time  of  the  year  ini  48  or  32  sized  pots,  filled 
rather  him  ;  and  as  the  seedlings  appear  through  and  show 
two*  pairs,  of  leaves  pot  them  off  in  small  pots  and  give  them 
a  close  pit  or  frame  until  they  become1  established.  Never 
allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  feed  them  at.  any  stage  of  growth,  as  they  do  not  require 
it,  hut  occasional  repotting  is  the  only  attention  they  require 
until  they  reach  the  final  size.  S.  Ottaway. 


Three  Foliage  Plants  for  Exhibition. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to,  deal  with  three  foliage  plants 
which  are  seldom  seen  staged  among  foliage  exhibits. 

Cyanophyllum  maguificam.. — This  species  has  dark  green 
velvety  leaves  with  a  white  midrib  and  white  veins  on  the 
upper  surface,  while  the  under  side  is  of  a  reddish  purple.  A 
native  of  Mexico,  it  requires  a  shady  corner  of  the  stove  with 
plenty  of  room  to 'allow  it,  to  develop*  its  leaves  properly.  To* 
get  nicei-sizad  plants  for  the  autumn  and  winter  shows,  cuttings 
which  roof,  readily  should  be  inserted  as  early  in  the  year  as* 
possible*.  Pots  2|  in.  or  3  in.  in*  diameter,  filled  with  sandy 
peat  and  leaf-mould,  will  do  nicely  to  start  with.  Plunge  under 
a  bell-glass  in,  the  propagating  pit,  and  keep  moist  and  close 
until  rooted,  then  gradually  inure  to  the  air  of  the  house. 

After  having  filled  their  cutting  pots  with  roots,  select  pots 
5  in.  in  diameter  fo*r  their  next  shift,  using  a  compost  of  peat 
torn  up  by  the  hand  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportion®,  a 
liberal  dash  of  sand,  and  a  small  part  of  loam.  Pot  firmly, 
and  introduce  to*  growing  quarters.  Subsequent,  treatment 
will  be  the  keeping  them  clean  of  insect,  pests  (scale  and  mealy 
bug  being  very  troublesome),  and  potting  on  as  they  fill  their 
pots  with  roots*,  a,s  once*  they  become  pot-bound  their  leaves 
will  not  be  developed  properly.  By  the  end  of  summer  you 
will  have*  plants,  with  twelve  to  fifteen  leave®,  moot  of  which 
should  be*  2  ft.  or  more*  long  by  1  ft.  broad. 

Leea  amabilis  splendens. — This  isi  also  an  acquisition*  on  the* 
sho'W  table,  with  stems  and  under-side  of  leaves  of  a,  claret-red 
colour,  while  the  surface*  is*  of  a  pleasing  green  with  a  broad 
band  of  white*. 

Cultivation*  is  similar  to*  the*  foregoing,  except  that,  the  com¬ 
post  in  the  case  of  Leea,  requires  a  strong  loam,  and  watering 
must  be  strictly  attended  to,  else  the  bottom  leave®  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

Fittonia  Verschafeltii. — This  species  and  its  congener,  F. 
argyroneura,  when  grown  as*  pyramids  make  noble*  plants,  and 
I  will  explain  a  method  by  which  a  pyramid  specimen  is  easily 
grown.  Secure  a  shallow  tub,  varnished  or  painted  outside 
and  charred  inside,  2  ft.  or  more*  in.  diameter.  Have  a,  block  of 
wood,  cone-shaped,  equal  in,  height  to  the  diameter  of  the  tub, 
the  diameter  of  the  cone*  to*  he  9  in.  less  than  the*  diameter  of 
the  tub.  Bore*  holes  at  regular  intervals  in  the*  cone,  into- 
which  short  stakes  can  be  firmly  inserted  ;  also  make  small 
hole®  with  a  gimlet  round  the  edge  of  the  tub.  Now  pass  some 
copper  wire,  which,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  fastened  to*  the* 


tub,  over*  and  around  the*  cone*,  making  secure  to  the  stakes,, 
and  you  will  thus  Lave  a  wire  framework  outside  the  cone  to 
hold  a  compost  *of  peat,  loam  and  sand,  which  will  be  kept  in 
position  by  a  surfacing  of  sphagnum  moss. 

Insert  cuttings  of  the*  variety  all  over-  the  surface  at  short 
intervals,  place  in  a  moist  stove,  shade  heavily,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  entire  surface  will  be  covered.  This  will  last  for 
years  with  an  annual  addition  of  sphagnum.  Pon  Pon. 


Visit  to  Scone  Palace  Gardens. 

The  writer  was*  one*  of  a  company  of  gardeners  from  Dundee 
and  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Associations  who  on 
July  9th  visited  Scone*  Palace  Gardens,  arriving  at  the  Old 
Sequel  Gate,  where  Mr.  Aleix  McKinnon,  the  head  gardener,  wa,s 
waiting  to*  welcome*  the  company.  Entering  the*  gateway,  we 
are*  reminded  that  we  are*  amidst  royal  and  historic,  surround¬ 
ings.  The  gate  lodge*  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  thatched 
cottage,  while  the  avenue*,  which  is,  overshaded  with  two*  rows 
of  stately  Lime  trees,  is*  broad  and  straight*  to  the  old  palace 
portal.  Heire  we  enter  by  an  archway,  where  stands  the  old 
croft  o*f  Scone*,  passing  on  the  right  the  ruins  of  the  chapel 
which  held  the*  coronation  stone  on  which  the*  sovereigns!  of 
Scotland,  and  latterly  Britain,  have;  been  crowned.  After  a 
survey  of  the  extensive  and  well-kept  lawns  surrounding  the 
palace,  which  was  built,  about  the*  beginning  of  last  century, 
the  stones  of  the  old  palace*  being  used  for  the  top*  of  the  newer 
edifice,  here  we  stop*  a  moment,  to*  have  a,  look  at  Queen  Mary7 s 
tree,  a.  Sycamore*  said  to*  have  been*  planted  by  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots*,  now  showing  signs  of  age*  and  the  marks*  of  many  a 
storm  ;  near  by  three*  Sycamores*  are  pointed  out  (as  the*  three 
sisters),  marking  the  place  where  the  old  abbey  stood. 

A  number  of  effective*  and  interesting  rockeries*  are  met  with 
in*  the  grounds*,  made*  with  stones  from  the  old  abbey,  most  of 
which  show  marks  of  carving.  At  one  of  these  rockeries  is  to 
be  seen  a  huge  stone  coffin,  which  was  unearthed  when  the 
grounds  were  being  laid  out,  100  years,  ago*.  In*  the,  background 
is  seen  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  four  Abie®  Douglasii 
raised  from  the  original  seed  brought  into*  this  country  by 
James*  Douglas  in  1827.  This,  tree  was  planted  in  1834,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen,,  measuring  12  ft.  in  circumference  4  ft. 
from  the*  ground*. 

In,  the  grounds  adjoining  here  we  notice  a,  number  of  fine 
Oak  and  Ash  tree®*,  while. an  old  Elm,  planted  by  the  third 
Abbot  of  Scone,  is  commented  on. 

The  pinetum  is  a,  source  of  general  attraction  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Here  is  to*  be  found  a,  representative  selection  of  the  best 
species,  of  coniferaei,  among  which  we  noticed  some  healthy 
specimen®  of  Tsuga  inert ensiana,,  Abies*  nobilis,  A.  nordman- 
rhana,  A.  concolor,  Picas  pungens*  glauoa,,  Abies  lasmcarpa 
Pioea  Mertemsiii,  Tsuga,  pattoniano,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  P. 
D.  brevifolia,  Abies*  Pinsapo  glauca,  Cryptomeria  joponioa 
elegans,  and  C.  jappni'oa,  Sequoia  gigantaa,  S.  semp-ervirens, 
Cedruis  Atlantica,  C.'  Deodora,  and  G.  Libani  argentea. 

Thuyas*,  Cupressus,  and  Juniperus,  are*  well  represented  as 
well  a®'  Pin  us*  Strobus,  P.  montdoola,  P.  lambertiana,  etc.  Some 
fine*  clumps*  of  Taxus*  Laccata  a, urea  and  some  fine*  plants,  of 
Retin, osp'ora,  filifera  aurea,  and  R.  squarrbsai  lend  colouring  to* 
the  scene  in,  a  mijceid  border  of  young  trees. 

Among  rare  specie®  noticed  might,  be  mentioned  Soiadopitys 
verticil] ata,  Athrotaxis  selaginoides1,  Torreya,  nucifera,  etc. 

On  entering  the  -spacious*  range*  of  vineries*  and  Peach  houses 
the  company  expressed  their  admiration,  of  the  general  healthy 
appearance  of  the  Vines,  Peach  and  Fig  trees,  all  carrying  a 
good  crop. 

In,  the  greenhouse®  and  stoves*  a,  gay  display  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  was  to*  b*e  seen  in*  a,  heal  thy  and  thru  ing  condi¬ 
tion."  In  the*  Orchid  house  amongst,  others  in  flower  a  fine  spike- 
of  Odontogloeisum  luteo-purpureum  was  noted  os  a  go'odjfomi. 
In  the  Tomato  house*  a.  good,  crop  of  ripe  and  ripening  fruit,  was 
ini  evidence,  which  will  no*  doubt  find  a  ready  demand  dining 
the-  next  few  weeks. 
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Emerging  from  the  vineries:  our  eyes  feast  on  a,  ribbon,  border 
running  the  whole  width  of  the  garden.,  its  healthy  growing 
appearance  demonstrating  that  here  at.  least  has.  been  sufficient 
moisture.  There  are  ten  lines  in  this:  effective  border.  Be¬ 
ginning  a.t  the  front,  we  find:  No..  1,  blue  Lobelia;  Noe  2, 
Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem ;  No.  3,  I  resine  Lindenii ; 

No'.  4,  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Mapping  No.  5,  Ageratum,  blue; 

No.  6,  Pelargonium  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  No.  7,  Iresine  Herbsitii  ; 

No.  8,  Pelargonium  Flower  of  Spring ;  No..  9,  Calceolaria 
Golden  Gem;  and  No.  10,  Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby  truly, 
a  grand  display. 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Garden. 

A  hurried  tour  through  this  department  impressed  us  with 
a  scarcity  of  fruit,  wall  fruit  especially  being  poor,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  wall  covered  with  cordon  Gooseberries,  which 
were  a  perfect  picture.  Otherwise  the  vegetable  garden  was 
looking  in  the  pink  of  condition,  reflecting  very  much  credit 
on  Mr.  McKinnon  and  his  staff. 

The  herbaceous  borders  were  looking  gay  and  likely  to 
afford  a  continuous,  supply  of  cut  flower.  A  wall  covered  with  . 
Vitis,  Ampeiopsis1,  Rambler  and  Polya, ntlia  Roses,  and  other 
choice  shrubs;  such  as  Jasminum;  Cotonsaster,  Garrya  ellip¬ 
tic*,  Hedysarum  multijujum,  etc.,  producing  a  fine  effect,. 

Before  leaving  the  grounds;  Mi".  James  Slater,  president  of 
Brought, y  Ferry  Horticultural  Association,  expressed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  indebtedness,  to.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  for  his  kindness  in 
allowing  them  to  visit  his  historic  and  beautiful  domain.  On: 
the  call  of  Mr.  Slater;  the  company  responded  with  three  cheers 
for  that  nobleman. 

Mr.  Hutton,  on  behalf  of  Dundee  Horticultural  Association; 
also  spoke,  in  appreciative  terms:  of  the  visit,,  and  accorded  the 
company’s  best  thanks  to  Mr.  McKinnon  foir  hisi  courtesy  and 
kindness.  Mr.  McKinnon,  briefly  replied',  expressing  the 
-  pleasure  it.  gave  him  to  convey  the  party  round.  He  was:  sorry 
his  lordship,  was:  not:  home  yet,  but  it  would  give  him  pleasure 
to  know  that  the  party  enjoyed  their  outing. 

The  company  afterwards  separated,  to  meet  again  at  the 
train,  homeward  bound,  well  pleased  with  a  profitable  outing. 

Jambs  Bethel. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Frederick  G.  Lloyd. 

Many  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  G. 
Lloyd,  of  Langley  House,  Slough.  He  passed  away  somewhat 
suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.  Deceased  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Limited,  and  formerly 
took  an  active  part  in  the  paper-making  branch  at  Sitting- 
bourne.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  High  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  in 
tire  Coronation  year,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  county 
as  a  magistrate.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  this  capacity  received  the 
King  at  one  of  its  shows. 

Mr.  Harry  Coster. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  Coster,  head 
gardener  to  Sir  C.  J.  H.  Miller,  Bart.,  Froyle  Place,  Alton, 
Hampshire.  The  sad  event  took  place  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  inst. 

— o — 

Mr.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell. 

The  above  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the 
United  States,  and  notable  as  the  founder  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  He  died  on  the  15th  inst.  at  his  residence, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Scientific  subjects  chiefly  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  these  he  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  He  was  many  times  a 
millionaire. 


Vital  Processes  of  Plants. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  recently,  the  practical  gardening  school 
in  connection  with  the  society  showed  some  simple  apparatus 
used  in  laboratory  work  for  demonstrating  some  of  the  vital 
processes  of  plants.  The  next  show  will  be  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9th. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Chrysanthemum  Sportfi 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  reason  why  a,  plant  sports:  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
eixplain.  A  week  or  two  since  I  observed  in  a  trade  paper  an 
inquiry  from  a  market  grower  respecting  the  reason  why  nearly 
one  half  of  his,  stock  of  the  golden-yellow  Horace  Martin  (a 
sport  from  Marie  Masse)  had’  produced  pink  flowers.  The 
season  previous  his  stock  of  several  hundred  plants:  was  quite 
true.  He  planted  this  season  2,000,  with  Die  above  result. 

A  large  number  of  growers  will  be  sadly  disappointed  over 
the  sport  of  Mrs.  Barkley  sent  out,  a,s  “  Lady  Cranston.”  The 
white-flowered  sport  appeared  in  1902,  and  the  stock  last  season 
was  eight  plants — all  true  to,  the  sport.  The  form  of  the 
flower  was  entirely  changed,  and  they  were  pure  white,  or 
prettily,  but  slightly,  flushed  on  the  crown  (not,  the  centre) 
with  clear  rose  pink.  It  was  certificated  by  the  N.C.S.  and 
R.H.S.  Floral  Committees,  and  also:  awarded  the  Silver  Medal 
.by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Society  as  the  best  novelty.  All 
who  saw  the:  blooms:  were  charmed  with  them;  and  there  was  a 
keen  competition  for  the:  stock.  But  alas  and  alack  !  the  whole 
stock  seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  original  Mrs.  Barkley,  for 
out  of  my  stock  of  about,  100  very  fine  plants;  not  a  white 
flower  has  appeared,  and  other  growers  complain  of  the  same 
thing.  It.  is!  much  to  be  regretted.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

o  o 


About  Liliums. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  which  to  cordially 
thank  Mr.  Hatch  for  has:  courtesy  in  answering  my  query  re 
Lilium  mentioned  by  him  in  a  former  issue.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  accurately  tell  him  the  number  of  stems  of  the 
Poldrate  plant,  but  should  say  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The 
plant  here  that  I  mentioned,  L.  auratum  platyphyllum,  had 
two  stems  with  nineteen  and  sixteen  huge  blooms  respectively. 
Would  the  large-flowered  plant  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hams  not. 
be:  of  this  latter  variety  1 

I  may  mention  that  all  these  Lilies  are  much  finer  coloured 
out  of  doors. 

I  have  one  growing  at  the  foot,  of  a  wall,  which  is  just,  going 
out  of  flower,  with  beautifully  coloured  blooms.  It  had  thir¬ 
teen  blooms  on.  two1  stems;  and  was  originally,  I  believe,  a 
bulb  that  did  badly  grown  in  a,  pot.  It  has  been  in  its  present 
position  for  five:  years.  C.  Blair. 

On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

Sweet  Peas  irom  Burnley. 

Owing  to  the  congenial  growing  weather  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  and  present  month  Sweet,  Peas  are  still  ir, 
good  form  for  decorative  purposes.  We  are  now  in  receipt  of 
a.  box  from  Mr.  William  Wyness,  Ormerod,  Burnley,  who 
says  :  “  I  am  sending  you  a,  few  Sweet  Peas  for  your  table.  I 
thought  the  lot  you  had  from  Aberdeen  and  from  the  South 
might  be  done;  and  send  these  from  Lancashire.  They  are 
from  a,  sowing  in  the  end  of  February,  and  have  been,  flowering 
since  about  July  1st,  and  if  frost  keeps  off,  I  expect  them 
to  flower  a,  few  weeks  yet.” 

The  flowers  sent  us  included  a,  number  of  well-known  varie¬ 
ties  ranging  in  shades:  of  colour  from  white  to  pink,  rose, 
mauve;  crimson,  and  maroon.  They  were:  sent,  as  they  had 
been  gathered  with  leaves  and  stems,  showing  that  the  latter 
are  still  laden  with  an  apparently  unlimited  number  of  flower 
buds.  It  would  therefore  be,  only  a,  question  of  mild  weather 
whether  the  Sweet  Pea  supply  might  not,  continue  till  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  advent,  of  rains  and  the  prevalence  of  mild  weather 
have;  no>  doubt;  been,  beneficial  to  Sweet  Peas'  in  starting  them 
into,  a  second  growth,  making  them  appear  almost,  perennial, 
and  certainly  more  perpetual  than  the  so-called  Everlasting 
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Peas  themselves.  The  Latter  term,  we  may  remind  cvur 
readers,  Iras  been  given,  to  several  perennial  species  of  Lathy- 
rus,  not  becausei  they  resemble  the  plants  known  as  Ever¬ 
lastings,  but,  merely  because  they  are  perennial,  and  come 
from  the  root-stock  on  each  succeeding  year  without  having 
to  resow  them  as  in  the  case  of  Sweet,  Peas.  The  latter  have, 
however,  beaten  them  on  this  occasion  for  continuity  and 
late  blooming. 

Accompanying1  the  above  was  a,  bunch  of  garden  Polyan¬ 
thuses  showing  well  developed  trusses  of  bloom,  with  stalks 
about,  8  in.  or  10  in.  in  length.  The  varieties  had  yell owi  and 
crimson  flowers  respectively,  and  the  number  sent  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  they  are  already  flourishing  to  a  remark¬ 
able  extent,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to,  think  that  their 
flowering  so,  freely  at  this  season,  would  lessen  the  number 
of  blooms  that  might  be  expected  from  them  in  spring.  This 
precocious  blooming-  of  one  class  of  plants  and  the  lateness,  of 
another  merely  go  to  indicate  that  the  weather  is  unseason¬ 
ably  mild  for  this  late  period  of  the  year. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  twenty-first  annual 
show  will  be'  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  St.  Neots,  on  Tuesday, 
November  8th.  The  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  J.  Wood 
Ingram,  jun.,  St.  Neots 

*  *  * 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  a 
recent  meeting  in  the  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell,  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  S.  M.  Crow  was  appointed  secretary,  and  29 
members  were  enrolled.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the 
14th  inst. ,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Searles,  when  a 
paper  on  “  Hardy  Perennials  ”  was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Christy 
Smith.  Many  of  these  subjects  were  exhibited,  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  followed. 

*  *  * 

Prince  Kropotkin’s  “  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops.” 
— Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  announce  a  popular  re¬ 
issue,  at  6d.  in  paper  and  Is.  in  cloth,  of  Prince  Kropotkin’s 
“  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops,”  which  has  already  passed 
through  a  number  of  editions.  The  present  are  unabridged  re¬ 
issues  of  a  book  which,  apart  from  its  recognised  value  to 
scientific  men  and  students  of  sociology,  possesses  important 
interest  for  ail  who  are  concerned  either  as  farmers  or  gardeners 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  essentially  a  practical, 
temperate  book,  which,  without  advocating  any  drastic  mea¬ 
sures,  points  out  the  way  of  relief  from  the  depressed  condition 
of  our  rural  districts. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — To  the  members  of  this  society,  who  assembled  at  the 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel  on  October  18th,  an  exceptionally 
fine  lecture  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick,  sub-editor 
of  “The  Journal  of  Horticulture.”  His  subject  was  “A  Horti¬ 
cultural  History  of  the  19th  Century,”  and  to  illustrate  his 
address  he  had  the  kind  assistance  of  Air.  J.  H.  Baldock,  who, 
in  his  usual  style,  put  on  the  screen  some  excellent  lantern 
views.  In  the  old  school  of  enthusiasts  in  the  subject  mention 
was  made  of  such  names  as  Lindley,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Loudon, 
the  Brothers  Cunningham,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Richard  Pearce, 
and  others,  who  may  be  considered  the  founders  of  what  this 
vast  industry  lias  become  at  the  present  day.  The  structures 
m  use,  too,  in  the  early  18th  century  were  both  cumbersome, 
ugly,  and  not  to  be  compared  witli  the  glasshouses  so  common 
with  us  now.  Types  of  the  old  form  are  still  existing,  like 
the  wood  museum  and  Aroicl  house  at  Kew,  whilst  others  may 
be  found  in  diperent  parts  of  the  country  which  are  symbolical 
of  the  primitive  methods  then  used.  Now,  however,  we  have 
acres  of  glasshouses  standing  together,  some  of  them  being 
400  ft.  in  length,  and  devoted  entirely  to  one  species  of  plant. 
Ihe  heating  of  these  structures  has  also  greatly  changed, 
when  we  consider  that  less  than  a  century  ago  the  brazier,  a 
kind  of  big  cauldron  filled  with  live  coals,  fixed  on  wheels,  and 
so  moved  to  different  parts  of  the  house,  was  the  mode  of  heat- 
mg  This  was -followed  by  flue  heating,  which  became  popular, 
and  even  to  the  present  day  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  excellent  exhibits  staged  created  considerable 


interest,  chief  of  which  was  a  collection  of  fruit  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cooke,  Shirley  Park  Gardens,  who  put  up  over  60  dishes.  From 
Mr.  F.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill  Nurseries,  came  flowering  stems 
of  Gesnera  splendens,  whilst  from  Mr.  G.  Woolgar,  Purley, 
came  a  collection  of  Apples,  and  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers, 
Croydon  and  Thornton  Heath,  showed  half  a  dozen  finely  packed 
stems  of  their  Champion  Brussels  Sprouts. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  the  14th 
inst.,  the  first  lecture  of  the  season  was  given  by  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  of  Alaidstone,  entitled  “  Fifty  Years  Among  Roses.” 
Air.  Murray  Hyslop  was  in  the  chair.  Air.  Hyslop  and  Air. 
Bunyard  both  spoke  of  the  great  loss  to  Rose  growers  of  the 
late  Dean  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Bunyard  very  clearly  explained 
to  the  members  the  origin  of  most  -of  the  best  Roses  in  each 
section.  Roses  were  now,  he  said,  being  hybridised  by  growers 
in  tiie  British  Isles,  also  in  America,  witli  more  judgment  for 
getting  good  varieties  than  was  formerly  done.  Tea  Roses 
should  for  protection  be  earthed  in  the  winter.  Mention  was 
made  of  such  beautiful  climbers  as  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Wallflower,  etc.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members  and  friends,  and  the  lecturer  was  most  heartily 
thanked  for  the  clear  way  he  spoke  of  liis  experience. 

*•  ■»  * 

The  Binfield  and  District  Gardening  Association. — The 
above  society  opened  its  winter  session  by  an  exhibition  of  fruit, 
which  proved  a  great  success.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  and  everyone  was  pleased  witli  the  show,  which  was 
quite  above  the  average,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
larger  place  than  Binfield.  Among  so  much  choice  fruit  it  was 
difficult  to  single  out  any  of  greater  merit  than  another,  but 
mention  should  be  made  of  some  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears, 
brought  by  Air.  Ashman,  head  gardener  at  Billingbear  Gardens  ; 
a  dish  of  Golden  Noble  Apple,  staged  by  Mr.  Haines,  head 
gardener  at  Binfield  Park  ;  and  a  dish  of  Allington  Pippin 
Apples,  from  a  tree  planted  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Paine,  head 
gardener  at  Alarchfield  Gardens.  Mi-.  Bungay,  head  gardener 
to  Sir  Warwick  Morshed,  exhibited  a  beautiful  Apple,  Alere  de 
Menage,  well  named  as  a  culinary  variety.  Among  other  mem¬ 
bers-  who  sent  or  exhibited  fruit  were  : — Mr.  Else,  Air.  Galli- 
ford,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Kimber,  Air.  Weaver,  Air.  AVebster,  Mr. 
Allum,  Miss  Caswall,  Air.  Pottinger,  and  the  Rev.  —  Powell. 
Some  Apples  were  brought  for  naming.  The  bright  colour  of  the 
fruit  was  particularly  noticeable,  and  was  probably  due  to  the 
favourable  summer.  After  the  show  was  over  the  fruit  was  sent 
off  to  the  University  Settlement,  in  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars 
Road,  of  which  Miss  Helen  Gladstone  is  warden. 

*  *  * 

Crawley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. — 
The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  above  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  13th,  in  the  British  Schools, 
Crawley.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends 
interested  in  horticulture,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  a  lecture 
on  “Floriculture  and  Florists  of  the  Past  Fifty  Years,”  by  Air. 
Richard  Dean,  F.R.H.S.,  Y.AI.H.,  of  Ealing,  and  to  witness 
the  presentation  of  twenty  silver  medals  awarded  to  the  success¬ 
ful  members  who  had  won  them  with  splendidly  grown  samples 
of  fruit,  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables  at  the  exhibition  held  in 
aid  of  the-  Crawley  and  Ifield  Cottage  Hospital.  The  chair  was 
taken  at  7.30  by  H.  Hobson  Finch,  Esq.,  Goffs  Hill,  Crawley, 
who,  after  a  few  suitable  remarks,  called  on  Mr.  Dean  to  favour 
the  company  with  his  lecture.  Air.  Dean,  in  opening,  said  he 
had  to  take  his  audience  back  to  the  year  1825,  at  which  period 
many  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  improving  many  of  the 
old  florists’  flowers,  such  as  the  Auricula,  Verbena.,  Anemone, 
Ranunculus,  etc.  The  lecturer  then  gave  instances  of  the  work 
of  some  of  the  leading  floriculturists  of  that  age,  such  as  George 
Glenny,  who  was  Editor  of  the.  “  Horticultural  Journal,”  and 
afterwards  wrote,  many  pages  for  the-  annals  of  horticulture. 
Amongst  other  names  enumerated  were  Mr.  George  Wheeler, 
Air.  J.  T.  Wood,  Dr.  Hardy — who  in  1847  edited  the  “Midland 
Florist  ” — and  Mr.  Dodwell,  whose  labours  did  so.  much  for  the 
improvement,  of  the  Carnation,  especially  the  yellow  ground 
varieties.  Air.  Dean  next  told  how  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  was  formed,  and  a  tribunal  set  up  from  the  le.a.cling 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  before  whom  all  florists’  flowers  might 
be  sent  for  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  much  the  same  as  we 
now  have  in  the  form  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  He  then  briefly  outlined  the  changes  which 
certain  florists’  flowers  were  undergoing,  such  as  the  Auricula, 
Anemone,  Calceolaria,  Primula,  etc.  He  also  spoke,  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  imurovement  o-f  such  flowers  as  the  Japanese.  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  the.  glorious  blue  Clematis  Jaekmannii,  Begonias, 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Pea®,  etc.,  about  all  of  which  interesting  accounts 
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were  given  respecting  their  advance  in  this  country.  Mr.  Dean 
met  with  frequent  applause  during  the  course  of  his  lecture. 
Mr.  Finch  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his  very 
able  lecture,  and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  It.  H.  Holton,  and 
heartily  accorded.  Mr.  Dean,  in  replying,  said  that  if  he  had 
given  them  any  pleasure  he  was  abundantly  rewarded  in  coming 
down  from  London.  Mr.  Finch  next  spokei  of  the'  progress  which 
the  association  was  making,  and  also  of  the  successful  issue  of 
this  first  exhibition.  It  was  very  gr  atifying  for  him  to  state  that, 
after  paying  necessary  expenses,  they  were  able  to  hand  over  five 
guineas  to  the  Cottage  Hospital.  Mr.  H.  Hemsley  (hon.  secre¬ 
tary)  said  the  association  was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Finch  for  their  kindness  and  generosity  in  having  provided  the 
medals  and  borne  the  cost  of  engraving  same.  (Applause.)  Mrs. 
Finch  then  handed  the  medals  to  the  respective  winners,  con¬ 
gratulating  each  upon  his  success.  Messrs.  J.  C'beal  and  Sons, 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  made  a  splendid  honorary  exhibit  of  choice 
Dahlias  and  fruit'.  Amongst  the  Dahlias  we  noticed  most  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Cactus,  singles  and  pompons.  In  their1  collection  of 
Anples  were  fine  fruits  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Royal  Jubilee, 
The  Queen,  'Warner’s  King,  Bismarck,  Newton  Wonder,  all 
culinary  Apples  of  first  quality.  Some  of  the  best  dessert  fruit 
were  found  in  M-a-rgil,  Lady  Sudeley,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Egre-mont  Russet,  Mannington  Pearmain, .  and 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Four  teen  names  of  fresh  members  were 
enrolled  at'  the  close'  of  the  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural!  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  the  above,  on  September  21st,  First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  G  land  urn  flavujm  tricolor,  as  a 
new  annual  from  Messrs.  Y.  Schertzer  and  Sons,  of  Haarlem  ; 
and  to  Cypripsdium  insigne  Johanna-  Smi-t,  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Kik- 
hert,  of  Haarlem.  On  the  same  occasion  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Begonia  metallica  van  Geert-i,  from  Mr.  M. 
Alde-rden,  of  Aalsmeer  ;  -and  to'  Begonia  Frobeli  nana,  as  an  un¬ 
known  plant,  from  Messrs.  V.  Schertzer  and  Sons,  of  Haarlem. 
A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Asparagus  acutifoliiis,  as 
an  unknown  plant,  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Berg,  of  Amsterdam  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Jac.  J.  Kriest),  An  Honourable  Mention  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  a  collection  of  Solidagois  in  ten  varieties,  from  Messrs, 
van  Namen  Brothers,  of  Zwijndrecht.  A  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  a  collection  of  Poses  (cut  flowers),  from  Messrs. 
Gratama  Brothers,  of  Hooge-veen.  A  Bronze  Medal  was  accorded 
to  a  collection  of  flowers  of  Cactus  Dahlias',  from  Mr.  C.  vian 
Blankensteyn,  of  Heemstede  ;  and  another  to  a*  collection  of  stove 
Ferns,  from  Mr.  E.  de  L  an  gen,  of  Amsterdam  (gardener,  G.  J. 
Bos). 

*  *  * 

Woolton  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — A  large  attendance 
of  members  and  friends  was  present  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  above  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  -on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr. 
IV.  Webster  he  ng  voted  to  the  chair.  The  committee  considered 
that  this  being  an  unusually  good  fruit  year,  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  invite  a  display  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  varieties  and 
naming,  where  possible,  unknown  kinds.  The  invitation  was 
largely  accepted,  the.  number  of  dishes  exceeding  100  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  An  informal  discussion  took  place,  and  many 
varieties  were  named.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  the  secretary,  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Stoney  for  Potatos  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  ;  to  Captain  Carew,  Messrs.  J.  McColl,  R,.  Todd,  G. 
Hammond,  T.  Carling,  H.  Houghton,  and  A.  Davies.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  secretary  forward  to  Mrs.  Jellicoe  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  took  place  at 
his  residence,  Vernon  Lolge  Nursery,  Gateacr-e,  on  the  5th  inst. 
Mr.  John  Jellicoe  was  54  years  of  age,  and  for  over  twenty  years 
was  head  gardener  at  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  during  which  time  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  many  of  the  leading  prizes  at  various  exhi¬ 
bitions,  being  especially  strong  in  Chrysanthemums.  After 
leaving  Camp  Hill  he  established  a  nursery  business,  which  he 
carried  on  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  Child- 
wall  on  the  8th  inst.;  when  a  large  attendance  of  horticulturists, 
Freemasons,  and  friends  was  present  as  a  mark  of  esteem  to 
their  late  lamented  friend. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A  general  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  was  held  during  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  inst.,  when 
Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair.  Sevbnty-six 
new  members  were  elected,  which  makes  a-  total  of  1,256  fresh 
subscribers  since  January  1st,  1904.  Those  elected  included 
Lord  Ernest  St.  Maur,  Lady  Montagu  Burgoyne,  the  Hon. 
Mrs,  Bathurst,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Brodrick,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Bart.,  Mrs.  .J.  W.  Lowther,  Mrs.  Ian  Malcolm,  Major  A.  B. 
Mnyne,  and  Colonel  H.  D.  Booke.  In  introducing  the  Rev. 


Professor  George  Henslow,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  “  Geographical  Botany  as  the  Result  of  Adaptation,” 
Dr.  Masters  mentioned  that  the  society  were  under  a  fresh  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  lecturer,  who  had  just  made'  valuable  presents  of 
books  for  the  Lindley  Library  and  for  the  Students’  Library  at 
the  Wisley  Gardens,  and  he  hoped  that  many  Fellows  and  other-; 
would  follow  Professor  Henslow's  example  and  present  hooks  to 
the  library,  which,  in  the  new  building,  would  have  more  than 
double  t-he  space  available.  If  each  would  thus  do  his' share,  the 
gaps  and  omissions  in  the  library  would  soon  be  made  good.  In 
the  course  of  hie  remarks,  Professor  Henslow  referred  to  the 
prevailing  habit-  of  classifying  plants  “  Tropical,”  “  Asiatic,”  and 
other  classes,  whereas  the  same  plants  were  frequently  met  with 
in  most  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  varying  localities  and 
Nature  so  changed  their  characteristics  that  those  not  learned  in 
h-otany  were  wont-  to  regard  them  as  distinct  specks.  Be  further 
showed  the'  various  metamorphoses  which  many  plants  experienced 
in  such  changed  conditions  as  regards  climate,  exposed  situation, 
altitude,  soil,  and  the'  like.  The  lecture  was  very  fully  illustrated 
by  a  magnificent  series  of  lantern  slides,  and  by  water-colour  and 
other  illustrations,  all  specially  made  for  this  lecture,  and  these 
served  to  enforce  and  prove  each  point  dwelt  upon  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor.  The  next  exhibition  and  meeting  of  this  vigorous  and 
energetic  society  is  fixed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  1st, 
when  a  paper  will  he  read  by  the  Hoii.  Vicary  Gibbs  on  “  The 
Planting  of  Woods  for  Winter  Effects.” 


Dundee  Horticultural  Society'  reports  a  deficit  of  £80  on 
the  year’s  working  ;  the  pi-izes  for  honey  are  to  be  discontinued. 

*  *  * 

Appointment. — Mr.  James  Bethel,  for  the  past  thirteen  years 
gardener  at  Westwood,  Newport-on-Tay,  as  nursery  foreman  to 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Glencarse  Nurseries,  Perthshire. 
He  enters  on  his  new  duties  on  November  28th. 

*  *-  * 

Congested  Districts  Board  eor  Ireland. — During  the  past 
year  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland  spent  £197,452. 
Its  activities  ranged  from  the  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  holdings  to  the  encouragement  of  bee-keepers,  fruit-growers, 
market  gardeners,  fishermen,  and  lace-makers. 

*  *  * 

Motor-car  Fatality. — The  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Howe,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  Dupplin  Castle,  Perth¬ 
shire,  was  knocked  down  and  killed  on  the  14th  inst.  by  a 
motor-car  belonging  to  his  lordship.  The  child  had  been  play¬ 
ing  on  the  avenue  in  front  of  the  gardener’s  lodge. 

*  *  * 

Cheap  Apples. — A  number  of  Lincolnshire-  fruit-growers  have 
entered  into  contracts  to  supply  Apples  at  25»s.  per  ton,  the  price 
to  include  gathering  the  fruit  and  putting  on  rail.  One  Spalding 
dealer  is  despatching  fifty  tons  of  Apples  at  this  figure,  the  fruit 
going  to  Cumberland  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  who  has  held  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  since  1892. 
has  resigned.  Sir  Trevor  in  early  life  was  a  medical  man,  and 
was  educated  there.  In  gardening  circles  lie.  has  long  been 
known  as  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

*  ■»  * 

Gardening  Appointment. — -Mr.  James  J.  Staward,  for  the 
last  twelve  months  head  gardener  to  Henry  Cook,  Esq.,  Bel- 
wood,  Milton  Bridge,  N.B.,  and  late  inside  foreman,  The 

Gardens,  Mollance,  Castle  Douglas,  N.  B.,  as  head  gardener  to 
Sir  Richard  W.  Griffiths,  Bart.,  Hendersyde  Park,  Kelso,  N.B. 
He  commenced  his  duties  on  October  12th,  1904. 

*  *  ■* 

Fruiterers  at  the  Mansion  House. — Upwards  of  250  guests 
were  entertained  bv  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  James  C.  Ritchie)  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  the  11th  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  banquet  to  the  Fruiterers’  Company  and  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  City  Corporation.  Prior  to  the 
dinner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  Master 
of  the  Fruiterers’  Company  (Mr.  Rowland  E.  Whitehead)  pre¬ 
sented  the  Lord  Mayor  with  a  choice  assortment  of  fruit,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  silver  flower-howl,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
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Old  English  Garden  at  St.  Lotus. — An  early  intimation  has 
reached  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  from  their  representative 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  to  the  effect  that  the  grass  seeds, 
seeds  of  annual  flowers,  Lilies,  Gladioli,  etc.,  sent  out  by  their 
house,  have  been  largely  planted  in  the  Old  English  Garden, 
and  that  it  lias  been  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  as  the  best  garden 
in  the  exhibition  grounds. 

*  *  * 

Apples  in  Worcestershire. — A  correspondent  who  has 
travelled  through  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  Worcestershire 
this  week  states  that  the  Apple  crop  is  so  abundant  that  in  some 
of  the  orchards  there  appear  to  be  almost  as  many  Apples  on  the 
trees  as  leaves,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  will  practically  remain  ungathered. 

*  *  * 

Essay  on  Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — Quite  re¬ 
cently  we  announced  the  results  of  the  competition  at  Tamworth 
for  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  At  the  same  time  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  and  the  essays 
sent  in  have  since  been  judged.  Mr.  J.  H.  Prince,  F.R.H.S., 
Loughborough,  Leicester,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  London,  have  been  adjudged  equal  first. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Mayor  of  Reading. — Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton,  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  has  been  selected  as  Mayor 
of  Reading  for  the  next  municipal  year.  Reading  had  pre¬ 
viously  honoured  him  by  making  him  a  Freeman  of  the  Borough. 
Hitherto  it  seems  that  the  Mayor  of  Reading  has  generally  been 
elected  from  among  the  Council,  but  there  has  "been  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  citizens  that  Mr.  Sutton  should  hold  an 
official  and  closer  position  with  regard  to  them  than  he  has  done 
in  the  past. 

*  *  * 

Beautiful  Rose  Gardens. — Roses  are  the  chosen  cult  of  many 
well-known  women.  The  Countess  of  Warwick’s  garden  at 
Easton  is  a  dream  of  beauty,  and  has  for  its  motto  the  words 
“Pen  de  clioses,  niais  Roses.”  Her  sister,  Lady  Algernon 
Lennox,  possesses  a  charming  garden  at  Broughton  Castle  that 
displays  several  hundreds  of  Tea  Roses.  Viscountess  Fal¬ 
mouth  has  a  long  line  of  Rose-covered  pergolas  at  Mereworth 
Castle,  and  Viscountess  Downe  makes  a  record  success  of  her 
Rose  garden  at  Dingley,  near  Market  Harborough. 

*  *  * 

When  is  a  Banana  Ripe? — This  was  a  question  which  the 
Yarmouth  magistrates  were  asked  to  decide  on  October  20th, 
when  a  charge  of  exposing  for  sale  Bananas  which  were  unfit 
for  food  was  tried  by  them.  After  hearing  the  evidence  of 
several  medical  officers  and  others,  the  Bench  dismissed  the  case, 
for  the  opinions  expressed  were  conflicting.  Among  them  were  : 

“  Bananas  were  bad  when  the  skins  were  black  and  the  fruit 
fermenting.”  “  Bananas  were  ripe  only  when  the  skins  were 
black  and  the  fruit  pulpy.”  “  The  fruit  is  fit  to  eat  only  when 
it  can  be  scooped  out  with  a  spoon.”  11  Bananas  will  keep  sound 
six  weeks.” 

*  *•  * 

The  London  Parks. — Chrysanthemum  shows  were  held 
during  the  present  month  in  the  following  parks  under  the 
control  of  the  London  County  Council: — ("Battersea,  October 
12th;  Finsbury,  October  15th;  Victoria,  October  15th;  and 
Waterlow,  October  15th.  Surplus  bedding  plants  were  also 
distributed.  At  the  principal  parks  the  dates  were  : — Brock- 
well,  Dulwich,  Myatt’s,  and  Victoria  Embankment,  October 
13th  ;  Waterlow,  Peckham  Rye,  and  Battersea,  October  14th  ; 
Victoria,  Southwark,  and  Finsbury,  October  19th  ;  Avery  Hill, 
Kennington,  and  Ravenscourt,  October  20th.  Distributions 
also  took  place  in  smaller  open  spaces  and  churchyards  on 
October  17th. 

*  *  * 

The  Selborne  Society. —Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S., 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  nature-study  movement  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  accepted  the  honorary  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Selborne  Society.  This  flourishing  association  has 
at  the  present  time  nearly  1,500  members  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  interesting  to  chronicle 
that  at  a  general  meeting,  held  a  short  time  ago,  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  natural  history  was  made  the  first  object  of 
the  society.  Influence  is,  however,  still  being  exerted  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  needless  destruction  such  wild  animals  and  plants 
are  are  harmless,  beautiful,  or  rare  ;  to  discourage  the  wearing 
o  furs  and  feathers  of  creatures  that  are  in  danger  of  being 
exterminated  ;  and  f;o  protect  places  and  objects  of  natural 
oeauty  and  antiquarian  interest  from  ill-treatment  or  destruc- 
lon.  The  office  of  the  society  is  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  and 


all  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  “Secretary  of  the 
Selborne  Society,”  at  that  address. 

*  x-  * 

British  Flowers  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.— We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  have 
been  awarded  by  the  jurors  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  the 
“  Grand  Pnx  ”  for  their  collection  of  bulbous  and  annual  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  This  is  the  only  “  Grand  Prix  ”  awarded  for  flowers 
m  the  British  section.  In  addition,  Messrs.  Sutton  receive  the 
only  Gold  Medal  given  in  this  section  for  Grass  seeds.  The 
bowling  green  and  the  various  lawns  sown  down  with  Sutton’s 
lawn  seeds  were  a  great  success  and  much  admired. 

*  *  * 

Poisoned  Abple  Tree. — One  of  the  strangest  cases  of  at¬ 

tempted  poisoning  ever  known  in  Switzerland  occurred  the  other 
day  in  the  little  town  of  Loarracli,  near  Bale,  on  the  Swiss- 
German  frontier.  A  married  couple  named  Krecher,  who  lived 
in  a  farmhouse  to  which  an  orchard  was  attached,  fell  seriously 
ill  after  eating  an  Apple  pie.  As  the  doctors  found  traces  of 
arsenic,  an  inquiry  was  held,  when  it  was  discovered  that  nearly 
all  the  Apples  in  the  orchard  contained  artificial  holes,  in  which 
arsenic  had  been  inserted.  Suspicion  fell  on  the  father-in-law 
of  the  wife,  a  man  named  Kulz,  aged  64,  with  whom  she  had 
had  strained  relations  for  some  time.  Kulz  has  been  arrested, 
but  refuses  to  speak. 

*  * .  * 

Motor  Lorries  for  Fruit,  etc.— On  the  11th  inst.  an  im¬ 
portant  experiment  was  commenced  by  the  North-Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  Company  with  the  view  of  testing  the  possibilities  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  distributing  heavy  goods  in  remote  agricultural- 
districts.  It  was  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  light  railways  are  usually  constructed  for.  An 
agreement  has  just  been  entered  into  by  the  railway  company 
an  1  the  Agricultural  Organising  Society  on  behalf  of  another, 
and,  we  presume,  affiliated  society.  The  railway  company 
undertakes  to  provide  a  service  of  motor-cars  between  Tollerton 
and  Brandsby,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  The  local  company  will 
provide  at  its  own  cost  a  depot,  with  shed,  platform,  and  yard. 
The  motor  lorries  will  be  put  at  the  service  of  others,  as  well 
as  for  members  of  the  society.  Each  lorry  is  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  five  tons,  and  a  trailer  may  be  linked  on,  to  carry  another 
three  tons. 

*  *  * 

Honour  for  Mr.  George  Crispin. — At  the  autumnal  meeting 
of  the  Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers  (In¬ 
corporated),  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  Mr. 
George  Crispin  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Crispin  and  Sons, 
F.  R.H.S.,  heating,  ventilating,  and  domestic  engineers  and 
horticultural  builders,  of  Nelson  Street,  Bristol),  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  as  president  for  the  forthcoming  year.  The  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  institution  will  therefore  be  held  in  Bristol 
in  July,  at  the  invitation  of  the  president,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  members  (numbering  over  220) 
will  then  be  present.  The  Institution  of  Heating  "and  Venti¬ 
lating  Engineers  is  composed  of  the  leading  engineers  in  the 
trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Mr.  George  Crispin 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  selected  to  fill  such  an  honour¬ 
able  position. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  from  Queensland. — The  range  of  climate  in 
Australia  enables  much  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  interchange 
of  commodities.  Fruits,  it  is  pointed  out,  which  are  only  pro¬ 
duced  in  summer  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  are  now  ripening 
in  Northern  Queensland,  and  rapid  transit  is  enabling  them 
to  be  transferred  to'  the  southern  cities.  An  instance  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  Strawberry  traffic.  Three  years  ago  statistics 
showed  that  the  production  in  Queensland  was  30(L000  quarts, 
but  it  is  asserted  that  double  that  quantity  will  be  produced 
this  season,  and  inquiries  are  being  made  in  the  southern 
markets  for  the  disposal  of  Strawberry  pulp  by  the  ton.  The 
business  is  one  that  is  commencing  to  form  an  appreciable 
item  of  traffic  in  the  railway  returns,  and  at  present  it  is  lnovinu- 
fairly  strongly,  as  many  as  700  boxes  being  transferred  at 
Wallangarra  by  one  train.  The  chief  point  of  supply  is  at 
present  from  the  Gympie  and  Blackall  ranges,  which  are  very 
fertile.  The  fruit  almost  grows  wild,  and  the  yield  is  said  to 
be  prolific.  This  example  set  by  our  cousins  at  the  Antipodes 
might  well  be  more  systematically  carried  out  in  this  country 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  fact  that  the  season  is  a  month 
later  in  the  North  of  Scotland  than  in  the  South  of  England 
shows  that  the  interchange  of  fruit  could  be  carried  out  to  "great 
advantage. 
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R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee. 

October  18th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (m  the  chair);  Drs. 
Cooke  and  Russell  ;  Messrs.  Odell,  Chittenden  Bowles, 
Saunders,  and  Holmes  ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon. 

Bulbophyllum  Weddeli. — Mr.  Odell  showed  a  spray  of  this 
Orchid,  remarkable  for  the  oscillating  character  of  the  label  urn 
Dahlia  virescent.— Mr.  Saunders  showed  somefloweis  fiom 
a  cottage  garden,  malformed,  upon  which  Dr.  Masters  w 

lie htum  LYE  from.— 'Dr.  Plowright  sent  specimens  and  the 
following  communication:  “For  some  years  past  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  obtain  specimens  of  Litliospermum  aivense,  i 
order  to  test  its  colouring  properties;  but  I  have  neither  been 
able  myself  to  meet  with  specimens,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
obtain  any  from  my  friends.  At  the  suggestion  of. Mr.  G.  M- 
Holmes,  i  examined  the  roots  of  Cynogiossum  officinale  ai 
Eclnum  vulgare.  In  the  first  named  I  failed  to  detect  any 
colour  •  but  in  the  last  named  certain  specimens  contain  alkanin 
in  appreciable  quantities-  As  is  well  known,  Eclnum  vulgare 
favours  sandy  soils,  and  it  is  often  a  brilliant  ornament  to  our 
sandy  lanes  and  barren  places  or  heaths,  etc.  At  times  it 
strays  into  cultivated  light  land.  I  have  examined  specimens 
from  five  localities  near  King's.  Lynn,  m  three  of  which  the 
Eclnum  roots  were  devoid  of  red  colour,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
barest  trace.  In  the  other  two  the  colour  was  developed  m  nryo 
or  less  extended  patches  on  the  main  and  secondary  roots.  I  he 
acre  of  the  plant  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  upon  its 
production  ;  but,  if  anything,  it  is  more  abundant  m  the  biennial 
plant.  Two  localities  which  produced  it  in  greatest  quantity 
had  this  in  common.  They  were  both1  almost  pure  sand,  but 
received  the  washings  from  the  main  road  made  of  imported 
aranite.  In  fields,  whether  manured  or  not,  and  in  ordinary 
sandy  habitats,  the  roots  were  devoid  of  colour.  So  were  speci¬ 
mens  growing  on  roadsides  where  any  flint  was  employed  as  road 
metal.”  The  "probable  explanation  is  that  the  disintegration  of 
the  granite  yields  an  appreciable  amount  of  potash,  ihe 
alkanin  is  confined  to  the  cortex,  as  the  accompanying  figures 
show.  It  is  deposited  in  the  cell  walls  in  a  more  or  less  patchy 
manner.  By  treatment  with  caustic  potash  the  red  cells  are 
change*!  to  bright  blue.  The  coloured  parts  of  the  roots  were 
treated  with  spirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine,  both  of  which 
dissolved  out  the  alkanin.  Fragments  of  root  were  treated  with 
white  wax,  with  white  hard  paraffin,  and  with  lard,  to  all  of 
which  the  red  colour  was  yielded  (see  specimen  sent).  A  disc 
covered  with  the  alkanin  of  commerce  is  also  sent.  My  friend, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Bishop,  of  Middleton  Vicarage,  near  King’s  Lynn, 
has  been  successful  in  growing  the  true  Ancliusa  (Alkana) 
tinctoria  in  his  rookwork  garden.  He  has  kindly  Supplied 
a  specimen  from  the  root  of  which  the  accompanying  specimen 
of  lard  has  been  coloured  pink,  as  well  as  a  disc,  of  white  wax 
(both  specimens  sent).  The  living  plant  and  its  flowe*r  are  also 
sent.  The  red  colour  of  the  root  is  very  marked.  It  contains 
much  larger  quantities  of  the  colouring  matter,  of  course,  than 
does  the  Echium.”  - 

Corticium  Ciirysanthemi,  n.  sp. — Dr.  Plowright  also  sent  the 
following  description  of  a  new  fungus,  upon  which  Dr.  Cooke 
will  also  report :  “  Effused,  incrusting  indeterminate,  milk- 
white  thing  (?),  with  a  filamentous  substratum  ;  spores  oval, 
with  a  large  nucleus,  5  to  8  by  3  to  5  m.k.  Parasitic  on  bases  of 
the  stems  and  roots  of  the  cultivated  Chrysanthemum,  in 
gardens,  King’s  Lynn.  This  species,  which  I  have  known  for¬ 
mally  years,  is  the  common  cause  of  death  for  old  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants.  It  is  closely  allied  to.  Corticium  sambuci,  but. 
differs  in  its  habits  in  being  confined  to  ground  line  and  just 
below  it  of  its  host.  It  extends  both  upwards  and  downwards 
for  an  inch  or  two,  and  mats  together  the  affected  stems  and 
surrounding  earth.  It  eventually  causes  the  death  of  the  plants 
it  ci  1 1 ack s  *  * 

Fruit-fly  Parasite,  Discovery  of.— Mr.  A.  Sanderson, 
Chislehurst,  sent  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  G.  Cowpere’s 
discovery  in  Brazil  of  the  parasite  of  the  fruit-fly,  well  known 
as  a  devastator  of  orchards  in  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  Bermudas, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Southern  France,  as  well  as  Malta,  After 
two  years’  travel  of  search  with  no  success,  he  finally  discovered 
it  in  Sao  Paolo,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  it  alive,  by  render¬ 
ing  it  torpid  by  the  refrigerator,  to  Australia.  A  difficulty 
arose  in  the  seasons  of  Brazil  and  Australia  not  coinciding,  so 
that  Mr.  Cowpere  is  feeding  them  artificially  till  the  fruit  season 
comes  round.  He  found  several  other  parasites,  as  of  the  black 
scale,  which  has  revolutionised  the  treatment  of  the  pest  in 
California,  where  its  success  has  convinced  even  the  most 
sceptical.  Mr.  Cowpere  secured  a  second  parasite  of  the  black 


scale  in  Brazil.  He  discovered  also  the  Codlin  moth  parasite 
in  Europe. 

Plant  BltG. — Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows  upon  specimens 
sent  by  Miss  Cope: — “The  insect  attacking  the  plants  is  one 
of  the  plant  bugs  (Lygus  pabulinus),  a  common  insect  on 
various  plants.  The  members  of  the  bug  family,  unlike  many 
other  insects,  when  they  emerge  from  the  egg  very  much  re¬ 
semble  their  parents  in  general  appearance,  though,  of  course, 
they  are  much  smaller,  and  this  similarity  increases  as  the 
insect  grows,  so  that  it  is  never  in  a  dormant  state,  as  other 
insects  are  when  they  become  chrysalides.  This  is  one  reason 
why  these  insects  are  difficult  to  destroy.  Many,  however, 
might  be  killed  by  shaking  the  plants  they  are  infesting  over 
freshly  tarred  or  painted  boards,  or  sheets  of  card  or  metal. 
Others  might  be  destroyed  by  spraying  the  plants  thoroughly 
with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  or  some  other  insecticide 
containing  soft  soap.  In  the  case  of  a  plant  growing  against  a 
wall  it  might  be  possible  to  so  fasten  up  a  tarpaulin  or  some 
thick  canvas  that  the  plant  might  be  fumigated.  I  cannot 
suggest  any  other  methods  of  destroying  these  insects.” 

Trichosantiies,  Tendrils  of. — Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens 
of  T.  anguina  and  T.  cucumerina,  the  tendrils  of  which  (re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  Bryony)  had  adhered  by  adhesive  pads 
to  a  flat  wall  in  a  similar  way  to  Virgina  Creeper.  The  usual 
method  of  climbing  is  to  twist  round  some  slender  support. 

Nerine  sarniensis  from  Japan. — Mr.  Worsley  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  received  bulbs  with  other  plants  pre¬ 
sumably  from  Japan,  and  that  both  Kaempfer  and  Tliunberg, 
in  1795,  recorded  it  as  a  native  (“  Bot.  Mag.,”  t.  294).  It  is 
said  to  be  common  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
it  had  not  reached  Japan  from  the  Cape,  or  whether  those  early 
botanists  had  confounded  it  with  Lycoris. 

Herbertia  pulohella,  Droppers. — Mr.  Worsley  also  showed 
specimens  of  bulbs  of  this  plant  with  long  brown  scales,  within 
which  the  bulb  bad  grown  downwards  some  inch  or  two,  but 
without  the  aid  of  contractile  roots. 

Woods,  Photos  of. — Dr.  Russell  showed  several  remarkable 
photographs  of  sections  of  woods,  taken  by  the  action  of  the 
wood  itself  on  a  photographic  plate  in  the  dark.  The  spring 
(active)  and  the  autumn  wood  (inactive)  appeared  as  black 
and  white  concentric  circles.  The  action  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  resinous  matter,  which  gives  rise  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In 
the  autumn  woods  resin  is  present,  but  cannot  escape.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Larch,  Cedar,  and  Deodar,  the  action 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  layers  is  reversed.  (See  “  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Society,”  vol.  74.) 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  pul 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Fine  Foliage  Plants. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  name  a  few  fine  foliage  shrubs 
with  coloured  leaves  that  would  make  fine  contrasts  in  beds 
during  summer?  (L.  T.  C.) 

Shrubs  with  more  or  less  yellow  foliage  would  include  Cornus 
Spaetlii,  C.  Mas  aurea  elegantissima,  Weigela  Looymansii  aurea, 
Golden  Privet,  Hedera  Helix  arborescens  foliis  aureis,  and  I 
H.  H.  flavescens.  Purple  foliage  would  be  supplied  by  the 
Purple  Hazel  and  Berberis  vulgaris  foliis  aureis,  and  white 
variegation  would  be  supplied  by  Cornus  alba  sibirica  varie- 
gata.  There  are  several  other  good  subjects  that  might  be  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  above  are  very  hardy,  distinct,  and  effective. 

Rose  Sporting. 

Would  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  red  Rose? 
It  is  a  sport  from  the  white  one.  (P.  M.) 

Tlie  shoots  of  the  red  sport  which  you  sent  us  appeared 
quite  as  good  as  the  white  one.  You  do  not  say  what  the  name  - 
of  it  is,  but  we  take  it  to  be  Rose  Red  Pet,  which  by  some 
growers  is  classed  amongst  the  dwarf  Polvantha  Roses,  while 
the  National  Rose  Society  places  it  amongst  the  China  Roses. 

In  like  manner  we  take  the  white  one  to  be  White  Pet,  and 
although  the  origin  of  the  two  is  not  given,  we  suspect  that  one 
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had  originally  been  a  sport  from  the  other.  The  white  one 
was  put  into  commerce  in  America  in  1879,  but  the  red  one  was 
jnrt  into  commerce  in  1882  by  an  English  firm.  We  suspect, 
therefore,  that  the  red  is  merely  a  sport  from  the  white,  the 
latter  being  the  older  variety.  In  any  case,  whatever  the  origin 
of  the  Rose,  the  red  sport  is  equally  as  worthy  of  cultivation  as 

i  6  Jphor.  the  sprays  you  sent  carried  large  trusses  of  flowers 
chiefly  in  the  bud  state.  The  young  foliage  was  beautifully 
tinted  with  red. 

Ferns  going  Bad. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  leaves  of  a  Fern,  the  whole  of 
my  stock  having  gone  this  way.  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
could  give  any  reasons.  (R.  Johnson.) 

The  fronds  you  sent  us  were  notably  thin,  and  would  indicate 
that  the  herns  had  been  very  much  shaded,  or  that  the  fronds 
that  you  sent  have  been  a  recent  effort  of  the  plants  to  recover 
themselves  by  this  means  after  having  lost  the  older  fronds. 

here  can  be  no  question  that  you  have  been  keeping  them 
too  dry  as  well.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  have 
been  kept  much  more  moist  for  their  welfare.  They  have  been 
badly  attacked  by  thrips,  as  the  centre  of  every  pinna  shows 
undoubtedly  the  effect  of  thrips,  some  of  which  we  found  on 
the  fionds,  particularly  those  still  in  the  young  and  yellow 

StrPi.  ,  V °U  carefully  examine  your  plants  with  a  lens  you 
will  be  able  to  see  these  long  narrow  and  very  small  insects 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds,  the  juices  of  which  they 
abstract  and  thus  cause  the  injury  noted.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  make  up  a.  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  ;  that  is, 
strong  soapsuds  in  which  you  have  put  a  quantity  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  The  Ferns  should  be  syringed  with  this  on  two  suc¬ 
cessive  nights,  or  else  actually  dipped  into  a  pail  containing 
the  solution.  This  can  be  done  by  holding  the  pots  in  the  hand 
and  d||>ping  the  fronds  into  the  liquid  until  every  part  has 
been  wetted.  Treatment  like  this  on  two  successive  nights 
should  quite  rid  the  plants  pf  the  pest,  but  in  case  therj  be 
any  of  them  m  the  winged  state  in  the  house  you  must  keep 
the  atmosphere  quite  moist  by  damping  the  floors,  stages,  and 
other  parts  of  the  house  which  will  cause  vapour  to  rise,  Uius 
saturating  the  atmosphere.  In  bad  weather  this  must  oe  done 
with  discretion,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  evil  was  1  Tought 
about  during  the  warm  and  dry  weather,  and  you  are  no  ”so 
likely  to  be  troubled  by  the  pest  in  winter  if  you  keep  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Rose  for  a  Fence. 

Would  you  name  for  me  a  number  of  Roses  suitable  for  train 
mg  over  a  wooden  fence  to  hide  it  in  summer  ?  (0.  Gray.) 

Several  of  the  rambler  Roses  would  suit  your  purpose  admir- 
ably,  and  some  of  the  other  climbers  would  prove  equally  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  situation  as  to  aspect  and  soil  are  favourable. 
Amongst  the  ramblers  we  should  name  Crimson  Rambler 
A.glaia  (yellow),  Thalia  (white),  Dorothy  Perkins  (double  rose- 
pmk),  and  Aimee  Vibert  (double  white).  The  Musk  Rose  or 
any  form  of  it  which  may  happen  to  be  in  cultivation  would 
make  a  beautiful  subject  for  a  fence,  as  the  laTger  they  are 
grown  the  finer  they  appear  when  in  bloom.  Rosa  moschata 
is  the  Musk  Rose,  but  there  is  a  fine  rambling  and  vigorous 
form  of  it  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  R.  Brunonis.  Any  of 
the  climbing  China  Roses  would  also  prove  suitable,  and  some  of 
them  at  least  might  prove  more  continuous  flowering  than  some  of 
the  above.  .  William  Allen  Richardson  and  Rev©  d’Or,  both 
Noisettes  with  yellow  or  apricot  flowers,  are  very  handsome,  and 
usually  do  remarkably  well  trained  on  a  fence  or  against  the  wall 
of  a  house.  A  very  fine  semi-double  pale  yellow  or  nearly  white 
climbing  Polyantha  that  we  think  would  interest  you  would  be 
Electra,  as  it  blooms  very  freely.  Others  might,  be.  added,  but 
the  above  will  afford  you  a  good  selection,  and  most  of  them  can 
be  relied  upon. 

Lawn  in  Bad  Condition. 

A  portion  of  the  lawn  here  has  got  into  a  very  bad  condition 
and  contains  many  tree  roots,  some  of  them  being  exposed  above 
the  ground.  They  interfere  with  the  mowing  machine.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to.  do  P  (Green  Sward.) 

t  is  evident.,  from  what  you  say,  that  the  grass  is  impoverished 
by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  added 
to  the  surface  for  many  years  past.  It  would  improve  the  lawn 
and  be  an  advantage  to  yourself  when  mowing  it.  to  have,  the 
loots  of  the  trees  well  covered  with  soil  and  the  turf  above  this. 

the  turf  at  present  is  bad,  a  good  plan  would  be.  to  dig  the  • 
ground  all  over,  using  some  manure  in  it,  but  adding  a  quantity 
or  fresh  £0il  to  the  surface,  which  will  certainly  be  an  advantage 
to  the  grass.  Provided  the  soil  is  fairly  good,  it  need  not  matter 
much  from  what  source  you  get  it,  though  you  can  always  enrich 
lL  u  fabre  ls  lacking  by  adding  leaf-soil  to'  it  freely.  Even  if  this 


is  too  new  for  use.  on  the  potting  bench  or  too  old,  it  will  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  roots  of  the  grass  when  mixed  with  the 
fresh  soil.  If  the  lawn  is  not.  likely  to  be  much  used  in  winter, 
you  could  commence  these  operations  ait  an  early  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  required  for  use  in  winter, 'you  could  leave 
the  operation  till  March,  when  the  digging  and  manuring  could 
take  place,  together  with  the.  heavy  top-dressing,  which"  would 
enable  you  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In  the  meantime  you 
could  be  prepared  for  the  operation  by  getting  together  a  big  heap 
of  soil  from  various  sources  and  mixing  it,  if  that  is  considered 
necessary  ;  then,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
the  soil  thus  prepared  could  be  sown  with  grass  seeds.  During 
the  course  of  a  few  months  you  would  then  be  able  to-  get  a  good 
surface  of  grass,  if  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering  durilm 
dry  weather  and  mowing  it  when  necessary. 

Turnips  Club-rooted. 

A  late  sowing  of  Turnips  here  has  been  very  much  damaged 
and  disfigured  by  clubbing  at  the  roots.  We  usually  find  that 
clubbed  Turnips  do  not  keep  well  during  winter.  I  should  be 
pleased  if  you  could  suggest  any  remedy.  (J.  R.) 

Prevention  is  better  than  remedy,  and  possibly  that  is  what 
you  mean,  as  it  is  now  quite  impossible  to  exercise  any  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  Turnips.  In  all  probability  the  garden  has  often 
been,  cropped  with  -some  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  and  is  full  of  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  which  brings  about  the  clubbing.  There  are 
two  or  three  leading  methods  by  which  you  may  avoid  this,  malady 
in  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  you  should  always  endeavour 
to  have  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  each  year  for  crops  of  the  Oa.bbao-© 
or  Turnip  tribes.  The  land  intended,  not  only  for  crops  of  this 
Kind  but  various  others,  derives  more  advantage  by  beiim 
trenched  every  second  or  third  year,  so  as  to.  bring  the.  entire# 
fresh  sod  in  contact  with  the  roots,  and  at.  the  same  time  bury  the 
spores  of  fungi  and  various  insects  deeply,  so  that  they  will  die. 
lefore  again  being  brought  to  the  surface  in  contact' with  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Gas  lime  might,  be  freely  employed  over  the 
.anf  ®eoond  spits  during  the  operation  of  trench imr  an(j  this 
will  help  to  sweeten  the.  soil  as  well  as  clear  it  of  the  enemies 
that  usually  attack  this  class  of  plant.  Nothing  should  be  put  in 

a  v!  at  i  a'St  tW°  mo,ntlls  after  fresh  gas  lime  in 

it ;  but  if  the  trenching  is  done  now,  as  it.  should  be,  the  soil  will 
derive  the  benefit,  of  frost  m  winter  and  be  ready  for1  practically 
any  crop,  m  spring.  j  i  j 

Encomis  punctata. 

Some  bulbs  have  been  brought  home  by  one  of  our  people  who 
says  it  is  Eucomis  punctata,”  and  wishes  me  to  grow  it  in  the 
^  fen.  I  have  never  seen  it  growing  outside,  and  should  like 
to  have  your  opinion  about  it.  (G.  D.) 

Most  of  the  species  of  Eucomis  require  greenhouse  treatment 
to  bring  them  safely  through  the  winter,  but  there  are  a  few 
which,  if  planted  m  a  suitable  situation,  will  <dve  perfect  satis 
f.cho,,  out  of  doors.  For  this  purpoi  select  a 

narrow  border  m  front  of  some  of  the  hothouses,  trenching  or 
otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs.  That 
con  d  be  done  at  once  and  the  bulbs  planted  within  a  foot  of  the 
wail  of  the  house,  and  about  12in,  deep.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  bulbs  will  be  quite  safe,  and  make  strong  growth 
i  ui mg  summer.  Being  in  front  of  a  wall  ensures  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth,  but  if  tile,  house  in  question  is  kept  at  a 
High  temperature  it  is  even  more  beneficial,  as  a.  perceptible 
warmth  is  communicated  to  the  border,  and  the  plants  make 
better  growth  than  they  would  if  entirely  left  to  the  influence 
oi  sunshine  m  some  open  situation  in  the  garden. 

Plants  for  Wall. 


We  have  built  a  rough  stone  wall  bv  the  side  of  a  foot-path 
made  alongside  a  steep  slope  in  the  grounds  here,  and  we  wish 
to  plant  something  to  give  it  a  rustic  appearance,  resembling  an 
old  wall.  It  has  an  eastern  aspect,  with  full  exposure.  What 
plants  would  be  likely  to  succeed?  (J.  A.  H.) 

Several  of  the  species  of  Toad-flax  would  make  satisfactory 
growth  if  established  on  such  a  wall,  and  if  properly  built  to 
retain  a  little  moisture  the  plants  would  probably'  maintain 
their  positions  in  after  years.  We  should  employ  only  peren¬ 
nial  species  particularly  those  that  occasionally  establish  them¬ 
selves  of  thejir  own  accord  on  walls..  These,  would  include 
Linana.  Ovmbalaria,  L.  purpurea,  and  L.  vulgaris.  Other 
plants  that  migjht  well  find  a  place  here  are,  Thymus  Serpvllum, 
Centranthus.  ruber,  Hypericum  perforatum,  Saxifraga'  hyp- 
noides,  and  Antirrhinum  majus.  The  last-named!  should  'be 
planted  towards  the  top,  or  even  on  the  top,  where  it  will  »et 
plenty  of  light,  as  it  naturally  likes  such  situations  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  light.  There  are  several  other  things  which  succeed 
well  on  walls,  especially  if  they  have  been  built  in  such  a  way 
as  to  hold  greater  or  less  quantity  of  soil,  and  likewise  moisture 
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for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  was  usually  the  case  with  old 
walls  becoming  slightly  delapidated,  for,  although  the  #revicos 
may  not  contain  much  soil,  the  bricks  or  stones  are  -urily 
cientlv  porous  to  hold  iai  considerable  quantity  of  “orstu  ®- 
Plants  that  would  answer  very  well  on  the  top  are :  Diaarthus 

pCrius.  D.  Caryophyllus,  Sed»m  refljpw., jLS?£jes 
acre  Saxifraga  granulata,  and  any  of  the  crustaceous  species 
lil-e’s  Aizoom  Some  of  these  can  be  established  by  means  of 

Ferns  will  presently  establish  themselves  in  ’1 

means  of  spores. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and  Brick  Walls.  , 

The  front  of  a  house  on  this  estate  is  covered  w  1 

lopsis  Yeitchi,  and  those  living  in  it  think  it  keeps  the  gfflls 
damp  As  the  proprietor  does  not  wish  to  destroy  ;  =• 

St  one  of  the  lodge  gates,  I  should  like  your  opinion  about  it. 

^We^tMnk  this  is  merely  the  repetition  of  a^popuiar  error. 
The  walls  of  the  house  may  be  damp  but  if  so,  this  is  pi  ^ 
due  to  an  entirely  different  cause  than  to  the  A  _  1  P  ‘ 
is  a  matter  best  determined  on  the  spot.  In  the  hrst  place 
the  crutters  are  very  liable  to  get  stopped  up  with  leaves  front 
trees°  of  any  kind,  as  the  falling  leaves  get  blown  into  the  same 
causin'*  the  rain  water  to  run  over  the  top  and  possibly  into 
the  walls  themselves,  as  well  as  down  the  faceVrf  the  same. 
The  upright  spouts  especially  should  be  examined  to  see 
whether  they  are,  not  choked  up  with  fallen  leaves.  In  the  second 
place,  it  would  be  advisable  to  see  that  the  spouts  aie  not 
choked  up  at  the  ground  line,  and  that  the  drams  ai e  ie a  y 
in  working  order,  so  as  to  carry  away  rainwater  from  the  roo 
of  the  house  and  also  that  which  may  collect  on  the  walks  or 
around  line  about  the  house.  We  think  that,  if  these  matters 
are  inquired  into  and  remedied,  if  necessary,  you  will  have  no 
reason  for  fault-finding  concerning  the  Am^lopsi^  Dunn 
the  summer  while  the  latter  is  m  leaf,  all  rain  falling  upon 
the  foliage  would  be  carried  off  rather  than  into  the  walls  by 
the  leaves. 

Names  of  Plants.  .  , 

/P  M  1  1  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cnstata,  sometimes  named 
Lastrea  Pseudo-mas  cristate  ;  2,  Asplemum  Trichomanes  ;  3, 
Polvstichum  angulare  proliferum.— (W.  L.)  1,  Ulmus  montana 
pendula;  2,  Stephanandra  flexuosa  (apparently,  but  flowers 
should  be  sent);  3,  Skimmia  fragrans.— (F.)_  1  Acomtum 
Fischer i  ;  2,  Aconituni  clilnense.— (Me.)  Cassia  laevigata. 

(Rome)  1  Solanum  j asminoides  ;  2,  Oenothera  fruti-cosa  var. 
or  Gauera  Lindheimeri,  probably,  but  a  squeezed  scrap  ill  a 
letter  of  the  autumn-tinted  leaves  is  hardly  sufficient  evidence 
to  make  certain  about  the  species.— (D.  W.)  1,  Aster  diffusus 
horizontalis  ;  2,  Aster  No vi-Belgii  laevigatas  ;  3  Aster  Nov ae- 
Angliae  pulchellus  ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  segetum  ;  5,  Heliantbus 
debllis  (usually  iuumed  H.  cucmnenfolms)  ,  6,  Crocus 

sneciosus-  7,  Colchicum  autumnale  flore  plena.— (R.  J.)  L 
Libocedms  Barrens ;  2,  Tlmya.  g#nte.f  3,  Cupsessus noot- 
kai  pnsis  •  4  Juniperus  communis  fastigiata ,  5,  Lupus 

a urea _ (R  M.)  1,  Colutea  aiborescefs  ;  2,  Erica  vagans  ; 

f  Pernettw  mucronata ;  4,  Arbutus  Unedo  ;  5,  Leycesteria 
LmSfl  Crton#ter  Simonsii. -<A  B.  W.)  1.  M.l~ -J- 
chata  •  2  Lavatera  triraestns  ;  3,  Linana  maroccana ,  4, 

Hyoscyamus  niger  ;  5,  Gilia  aggregata  ;  6,  Euphorbia  Lathyris  ; 
7, '  Cosmos  bipinnatus. 

Names  of  Fruits. 

(Cartwright.)  Apples  :  1,  Remette  de  Canada  ;  2,  Syke  House 
Russet ;  3,  Newton  Wonder;  4,  not  recognised;  5,  Rymei  , 
6,  Christmas  Pearmain  ;  7,  Farleigh  Pippin  ;  8,  James  Cneve. 
Pear  :  1,  Benrre  Hardy. 
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Fixtures  for  1904. 

NOVEMBER. 


1st.— Brighton  and  Sussex  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  It.H.S. 

2nd. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Autumn  Show  (three  days). 
Liudfield  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Highgate 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (three 
days).  Cardiff  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 
Southampton  R.H.S.  Show 
(two  days). 

9th. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Dorking  Chrysan¬ 
themum  S  h  o  w.  Brixton 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10th. — Hampton  Court  H.S. 
Show.  Weston-super-Mare 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 


11th. — Melton  Mowbray  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show. 

12th. — Eccles,  Pendleton  and 

District  Show  (three  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Shropshire  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show '(two  days). 
Louth  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  West  of  England 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days). 

16th. — Clacton-on-Sea  H.  Show. 
Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association  (two  days). 

17th. — Bristol  H.S.  Show  (two 
days).  Douglas  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  Reading  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show. 

18th. — Barnsley  (two  days). 

29th.— R.H.S. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  filOO 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  bis,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

•4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

Tlie  syllabus  of  meetings  of  the  above 
society  for  the  autumn  and  winter  session 
is  now  before  us,  and  we  note  that  a  paper 
was  read  by  ;Mr.  H.  Hemsley  on  October 


26th,  on  “  Alpine  Plants  at  Home  and  in 
Switzerland,  Formation  of  Rockwork.”  On 
November  9th  Mr.  E.  Neal,  of  Crawley,  will 
deal  with  “  Hardy  Fruits.”  Appropriately 
for  the  month  of  November,  Mr.  M.  Mills, 
of  Cooinbe  Warren,  Croydon,  will  read  a 
paper  on  “  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for 
Exhibition.”  On  December  7th  Mr.  W. 
Shepherd,  of  Goffs  Hill,  Crawley,  will  deal 
with  “  Insect  Pests  Injurious  to  the  Garden.” 
Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  Lowfield  Nurseries',  draw- 
ley,  will  take  up  “  Horticulture  in  the  East,” 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  lantern 
slides',  (bn  January  lltli.  M-r.  J.  Martin, 
Buclian  Hill,  Crawley,  will  tackle  “  Mal- 
rnaison  Carnations,”  on  January  25th.  Mr. 
H.  Goldsmith,  of  Fircroft  Gardens,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  will  deal  with  “  Plants  for  Conservatory 
Decoration  all  the  Year  Round.”  “  Grapes 
for  Home  Consumption  ”  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  dealt  with  by  Mr.  H.  Brooker,  of  Ifield, 
on  March  18th.  On  March  22nd  Mr.  J. 
Coomber,  The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Handoross, 
Crawley,  will  take  up  the  subject  of  “  Water 
Lilies.”  A  silver  medal  will  be'  offered  for 
the  best  essay  on  vegetable  culture,  and 
another  for  fruit  culture,  under  gardeners 
only  being  eligible. 


free  hand  with  (the  gardens  and  fine  old 
grounds,  which  he  brought  to  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  Hei  had  grand-material  to  work 
with,  for  the  park  contained  mapy- patriar¬ 
chal  specimens  of  Oaks  and  Beeches.  Trees, 
woodland,  and  beautiful  expanses  of  green 
turf  are  features  of  the-  park  to'-dfy.  Mr. 
Dingwall  also  had  a.  fine  -winter  -garden  con¬ 
structed  on  the- south -front- of  the- -castle. 
Vineries,  stoves  and  other-  glasshouses  were 
also  utilised  to.  full  advantage,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  grown  to’  great  perfection.  Being  land 
steward  lie  wasi  also  brought  constantly  in 
contact  with  the  tenantry,  who  held  him  in 


the  highest  esteem. 


- — 0- 


Retirement  of  Mr.  Gaorge  Dingwall. 

For  the  past  eighteen  years  Mr.  George 
Dingwall  has  been  gardener  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Belmont  Castle, 
Meiigle',  Perthshire,  and  has  recently  resigned 
this  responsible  position  at  tlie  age  of 
seventy,  so  that  he  may  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  comfort  and  enjoy  the  rest 
be  has  so  well  earned.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  has  purchased  a  house  at  Newtyle. 
He  was  born,  in  Eastern  Ross-shire,  and  was 
apprenticed  to>  the  profession  in  the  garden 
of  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  when  Mr.  James 
Laing  (wasi  gardener  there.  In  gardening 
circles  be  took  a.  prominent  position,  being 
well-known  and  much,  beliked  by  those  who 
travelled  from  far  and  near  to  sec  the'  well- 
kept  gardens  and  special  culture®  carried 
on  at  Belmont  Castle.  As  a  journeyman, 
lie  took  up  a  position  in  West,  Lothian,  where 
he  soon  began  to  show  the  grit,  of  which  he 
was  made.  We  next  find  him  as  foreman  in 
East,  Bank  Gardens,,  Renfrew,  and  after  a 
few  years  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  gardens,  at  Dargavel  House,  not  far  off. 
From  thence  lie'  went  to  Braco  Castle  Gar¬ 
dens,  Perthshire,  in  1863.  Six  years  later 
he  went  to  Ardoch,  another  garden  in  the 
same  district,  and  which  he  brought  up,  to> 
modern  style  and  requirements.  In  1886 
be  was  appointed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  to  take  charge  of  his  gardens  at 
Belmont  Castle,  then  but  recently  acquired. 
The  ancient  title  of  this  place  was  Kirkhill, 
for  it  was  at  onei  time  the  palatial  home,  of 
the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  its  removal 
from  Iona.  Mr.  Dingwall  was  allowed  a 


London  Trees 

A  writer  has  recently  been  lamenting  the 
disappearance  of  London  tree®',  referring  to 
the  City  of  London,  which  was  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  trees  in  almost  every  street.  The 
lonely  tree  in  Cheapside  was;  a  Plane  the 
last  time  we  saw  it,  not1  an,.  Elm,  a,s  now 
stated.  Though. the  grand  old  tree®  in,  the 
principal  London  parks  consist  chiefly  of 
English  Elms,  this  was,  not  the  solei  species 
planted,  for  we  read  of  an  avenue  of  five 
rows  of  Walnut  trees  that  existed  in  1731, 
and  ran  parallel  with  the  eastern  wall  of 
Hyde  Park.  Nevertheless1,  a  plan,  dated 
1736  only  shows  four  rows',  two  on,  each 
side  of  the  gravel  path  running  from  Tyburn 
(now  the,  Marble  Arch)  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
The  avenue  was  finally  cut  down  in  1811  and 
the  Walnut  wood  converted  into  musket 
stocks  for  soldiers.  The  Rotten  Row  was 
then  the  King’s  Old  Road,  though  originally 
Route  du  Roi,  from  which  the  modem  name 
is  derived  by  a,  degradation  of  language. 

The  Willow. 

Some  time  ago  the  “  Scotsman  ”  had  an 
appreciative  article'  on  the  Scotch  Fir  as  a 
native,  and  last  week  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  Willows,  and  although  the  former 
may  he  regarded  as  dying  out-  as  a  native 
plant,  our  contemporary  saysi  that  we 
live  in,  the  native  zone  of  the  Wil¬ 
lows,  judging  from  the  fact  that  a 
good  percentage  of  the  known  specie®  still 
maintain  their  existence  in  Britain.  There 
is  evidence  that  Salix  polaris  once  lived  at 
Gayfield,  Corstorphine1,  and  Cromer,  for  its 
remains  have  been  found  ah  those  widely 
remote  places  buried  under  glacial  deposits. 
Of  the  half  dozen  peculiarly  alpine  species 
of  Willow  native  to  Britain  five  are  confined 
to  the  Scotch  mountains,  while  S.  herbacea  is 
also  found  on  the  top®  of  Welsh  and  North 
of  England  mountains,  though  more  plentiful 
in,  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
beauty  of  a  large  number  of  the  specie®,  they 
are  a,  much  neglect, ed  class,  and  no  form  of 
vegetation  is  more  thoroughly  abused  by 
those  who  undertake  their  cultivation,  or  by 
those  who  pretend  to  take  special  care  of 
the  wild  ones  coming  within  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  self-assumed  or  otherwise. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

General  Remarks.  —  With,  thei  shortening  days  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  sun  power  the  moisture  will  no't  become  distilled  so 
rapruiy,  and  consequently  the  process  termed  by  gardeners 
‘  aamping  down”  will  not  be  so  frequently  required,  and  dis¬ 
cretion  will  have  to  be  used  to  provide  the  necessary  atuioi- 
spherie  moisture  and  to  avoid  excess1.  The  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  outside  must  of  necessity  govern  to  a  great  extent  the 
inside  requirements;  the  heating,  damping  and  applying-  ven¬ 
tilation,  are  all  more  or  less  subject  -to  the  prevailing  outside 
conditions.  Thus  practically  the  cultivation  of  our  plants 
dep- ends  upon  the  proper  use®  of  these  necessary  facilities,  and 
they  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  all  young  gardeners. 

1  make  it,  a  rule  never  to  damp,  the  house  until  the  average 
temperature  of  the  particular  house  has  been  reached.  It  will 
frequently  occur  that  it  isi  favourable  outside  over  night  at 
the  time  the  fires  are  banked  in,  but  the  colder  change  before 
meaning  has'  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  fall  in  tempera¬ 
ture  inside  the  houses  which  has  caused  them  to  fall  below 
the  normal. 

I  find  that  even  in,  the  cool  divisions  plants  rarely  take  any 
harm  with  low  temperatures,  providing  the  conditions  are 
correspondingly  dry.  Where  a  saturated  atmo'Sphere  has  to 
be  contended  with  dining  any  lengthened  period  of  low  tem¬ 
perature®,  unsightly  spotting  of  the  foliage,  causing  permanent 
disfigurement,  is  perhaps  the  least  evil  obtainable  from  such 
conditions.  Not  only  in  cold  weather  has  one  to  guard  against 
excessive  atmospheric  moisture,  but  during  foggy  or!  even  sun¬ 
less  conditions  it  is  advisable  to  use  every  care.  I  have  found, 
in  a  long  experience  under  the  influence  of  London  fogs  that 
the  least  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  dining  the  period  they 
last,  the  less  injury  was  recorded  to  the  plants  and  flowers. 

Watering. — The  application  of  root  moisture  must  also'  be 
done  with  considerable  discretion,  although  many  species  and 
hybrids  having  pseudo-bulbs,  which  have  thus  some  moisturei- 
storage  provision,  having  finished  their  seasons  growth,  will 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  require  but  little 
root  moisture.  There  are  other  kinds  with  only  rhizomatous 
growth  where  there  is  little  or  no  provision  for  support  in  dry 
weather  or  under  drying  conditions,.  These  naturally  require 
more  root  moisture,  and  it  is  to  the  proper  application  of 
moisture  that  will  depend  toi  a  great  extent,  the  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  plants.  Where  leaf-soil  has  been  used  to  a 
liberal  extent  in  the  potting  compost  of  Orchids,  I  consider 
that  success  or  failure  depends  entirely  on  the  treatment  the 
plants  get  in  respect  to  thei  application  of  root  moisture.  There 
is  every  'advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  leaf-soil,  but 
it  cannot  be  too  greatly  condemned  in,  the  hands;  of  an  in- 
discriminating  operator  who  has  no  thought  but,  to>  pour  water 
about  the  plant®.  Under  such  treatment  it  is  out  of  a.ll  quesr 
tion  to  look  for  satisfactory  results.  The  house  should  have 
obtained  its  normal  temperature  before  watering  the  plants, 
and  the  water  used  should  be  at  least,  two  degrees;  hotter  than 
the  normal  condition  of  the  house. 

Ventilation. —  Discreet,  ventilation  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  most  desirable ;  whenever  the  outside  conditions  permit 
of  the  opening  of  the  ventilators1 — -the;  lower  ones  for  prefer¬ 
ence — it  should  be  resorted  to,  c-are  being  taken  to  avoid  direct 
draughts  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants. 

Temperatures., — ,-The  temperature  in  all  the  divisions  should 
now  be  gradually  reduced  so  that  by  the  middle  of  this  month 
(November)  the  winter  degree  of  temperature  may  be  reached. 
Plants  that  are  in  an  active  state  of  growth  should  be  moved  to 
the  more  favourable  position  in  thei  houses,  or  even,  if  removed 
to1  a  warmer  division  for  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  found  beneficial 
\fter  the  gradual  lowering  of  temperature  has  commenced.  I 


am  speaking  of  plants,  of  course,  that  have  reached  the  flower¬ 
ing  state.  Unflowered  seedlings  should  not  be  rested  until 
they  have  reached  the  flowering  stage  Resting  only  serve®  to 
delay  flowering,  which  should  be  avoided.  H.  J. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Pines.- — The  ripening  process  will  be  slow  during  the  next, 
three  months ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a,  most  welcome  fruit  when 
thoroughly  matured,  therefore  take  every  precaution  that 
nothing  obstructs  the  light  and  the  sun  from  reaching  them, 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  that  no  root  waterings 
are  given  haphazardly  ;  a  drop  too,  much  in  summer  may  not 
matter  so  much,  but  given  now  would  spell  rain  to  the  fruit. 
Neither  must  manurial  waterings  be  so  frequent,  but  examine 
the  plants  once  each  week,  and  should  water  be  required  apply 
the  same  at  a  temperature  of  80  deg. ;  the  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture,  too;,  must  be  lessened,  very  little  damping  between  the 
plunged  plant®  being  necessary  unless  it  is  close  to  the  hot 
water  pipe®,  and  evaporating  pan®  or  troughs  should  be  kept 
dry,  as  this)  condensing  on  the  glass  roof  when  the  ventilators 
cannot  be  opened  drops  into'  the  hearts,  of  the  plants  or  fruits 
and  often  disfigure®  the  latter.  A  night  temperature  of  65  to1 
70  deg.  will  suit  fruiting  plants,  and  five  and  ten  less  for*  suc¬ 
cessions  and  suckers  respectively. 

The  Early  Vinery.  —  A  start  must  soon  be  made  if  ripe 
Grapes  are  to’  be  fit  towards  the  middle  of  May  next.  Tire 
first  operation  will  be  to  get  the  pruning  done.  Here  no  fixed 
rale  can  be  adhered  to ;  the  pruner  is.  the  best,  guide  in  the 
matter  a®  to  whether  thei  cut  should  be  at  the  first  or  second 
eye,  or  even,  the  third  or  fourth  where  the  extension1  system  is 
in  vogue.  Personally,  I  prefer  toi  cut  at  the  second  eye,  as  it 
is  a  simple  matter-  to'  rub'  off  the  outer  one  when  disbudding 
comes  round  if  it  is  considered  that  the  first,  shoot  is  robust 
enough  and  has  a  bunch.  Use  a  sharp  knife  and  make  a  clean 
cut  outwards,  and  should  there  be  any  signs  of  the  cut  bleeding 
(which  there  should  not,  be  with  Vines:  well  ripened)  smooth 
over  the  cut  surface  with  styptic  or  painters’  notting. 
Secondly,  get  the  glass;  also  woodwork  thoroughly  washed 
down  with  warm  soapy  water,  and  the  walls  scraped  or 
brushed  down,  beforei  limewashing  the  same.  Unless  mealy 
bug  is,  in,  evidence,  the  rods  will  require  but  little  peeling ; 
just,  clean  off  the  loose  bark  and  clean  around  the  spurs  and 
wash  the  rods  with  warm  soapy  water ;  but  where  the  enemy 
just  referred  to  is  prevalent,  more  drastic  measures  must  be 
brought  to  bear  by  removing  any  skin  or  bark  wherever  it  is 
likely  to,  form  a  shelter  for  this  insect,  taking  every  precaution 
beforehand  that  they  do  not  drop  on  the  border  by  placing 
sheets  or  good  mats  underneath  to,  catch  all  that  is  necessary 
to  remove  from  the  Vine.  Search  well  around  thei  old  spins, 
and  any  small  holes  where  previous1  primings  have  been  made 
should,  after  probing  with  a  pointed  stick,  be  filled  in.  with  a 
little  cement,  the  latter'  being  done  after  the  rods  have  been, 
washed  with  hot  water,  having  a.  wineglass  of  petroleum  to  a 
3-gallon  can,  keeping  the  contents  well  agitated  while  in,  use 
to,  prevent  the  petroleum  from  floating  on,  the  surface. 

Remove  an  inch  or  so  of  soil  from  tire  border  and  replace 
with  fresh,  turfy  loam  having  the  addition  of  wood  ashes,  lime 
rabble  arid  a  , small  quantity  of  some  good  Vine  manure  all 
thoroughly  mixed  hack  before  it,  is  brought  in.  A  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  48  deg.  to  50  deg.  will  be  high  enough  when 
first,  closed,  advancing  10  deg.  to  15  deg.  with  sum-heat,  syring¬ 
ing  the  Vine®  and  all  the  surroundings  twice  daily  until  the 
buds  burst,,  except  during  wet,  or  very  dull  days,  when  the 
morning  syringing  is  usually  enough.  Unless  frosty  nights  set 
in  fire  heart  will  scarcely  be  necessary,  and  the  h  ines  would  be 
a, 11  the  better  without  it  for  twoi  or  three  weeks.  M  here  a 
heap,  of  fermenting  material  is  taken  into  the  structure  fir  e- 
heat  can  be  dispensed  with  for  some  little  time.  Pot  V  mes 
respond  to  the  same  treatment  as  regards  temperatures,  mois¬ 
ture,  etc.,  and  require  similar  treatment  as  advocated  for  po 
Figs  a  fortnight  since  in  the  matter”  of  plunging,  water,  e  c., 
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which  should  not  be  overdone,  as  root  action;,  also  growth 
above,  is  slow  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

Succession  Vines. — As  these  are  relieved  of  their  crop 
shorten  back  the  laterals  to  the  fourth  bud,  and  dispense  with 
the  syringe  altogether  now  in.  vineries  going  to  rest.  .  Examine 
ripe  Grapes  banging  on  the  Vines  twice  each  week  in  case  of 
a  decaying  berry  or  two.  James  Matne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broccoli. — To  ensure  an  unbroken  supply  of  good  Broccoli 
all  through  'the  -winter  and  early  spring,  this  can  only  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  attained  in  the  wanner  and  more  favoured  parts  of 
the  country,  unless  special  measures  are  taken  to  protect  it. 
The  old  method  of  layering  and  protecting  the  stems  with  soil 
is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  still  the  best,  and  it  is  time 
well  spent,  especially  after  such  a  growing  season  as  we  are 
now  passing  through,  and  any  time  after  this  date  the  work 
may  be  proceeded  with ;  and  it  should  be  done  in  a  thorough 
manner.  A  good  trench  should  be  taken  out  and  wheeled  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  bed,  always  taking  care  that  it  is  com¬ 
menced  so  that  the  heads  are  layered  facing  north  as  far  as 
possible.  The  plants  should  be  just  simply  levered  over  with 
a  spade  or  'fork,  and  the  next  trench  will  supply  the  soul  for 
covering  the  stems.  This  should  be  broken  up  as  finely  as 
possible,  made  very  firm  by  treading,  and  as  much  of  the  stern 
as  possible  protected  with  it.  Naturally,  it  is  the  softest  part 
which  is  generally  affected  by  severe  weather,  meaning  that 
which  is  close  to  the  head  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  here  that  extra 
precaution  should  be- taken;  and  when  the  work  is  properly 
accomplished  one  may  be  practically  certain  that  the  plants, 
will  be  safe  against,  any  ordinary  winters ;  but  in  case  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe  weather  a  little  dry  bracken,  or  long  litter 
placed  over  the  growths  will  further  ensure  their  safety. 

Celery.— Take  advantage  of  all  fine,  dry  weather  and  com¬ 
plete  the  earthing  of  all  as  speedily  as  possible,  except  the  very 
latest  plantings  which  are  required  for  the  last  supplies.  This 
should  only  receive  a  small  quantity  of  earth  just  up  to  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  and  the  final  earthing  should  be  left,  for 
some  time  yet.,  so  that  the  growths  become  thoroughly  har¬ 
dened.  Celery  which  is  blanched  too  early  will  certainly  not 
keep  well. 

Leeks.—  Complete  the  earthing  of  these  without  delay.  For¬ 
tunately  these  are  one  of  our  very  hardiest  vegetables  and 
never  require  protecting  through  the  winter;  but  it  will.be 
well  to  get  up  a  good  quantity  and  store  in  sand  for  use. during 
the  winter,  as  these  will  keep1  perfectly  fresh,  and  on  stiff,  cold 
soils  the  specimens  are  likely  to  be  veiy  much  damaged  when 
they  have  to  be  got  up  in  frosty  weather. 

Turnips. — These  are  exceptionally  good  at  the  present  time 
and  are  still  mowing  fast.  All  those  which  have  attained  a 
medium  size  should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in,  a  place  of 
safety,  but.  strictly  avoid  placing  too  many  together  or  they 
will  become  heated  and  worthless  in  a  short  time.  I  find  the 
best  way  to  keep  them  is  to  place  one  layer  of  Turnips  and 
one  layer  of  either  finely  sifted  cinder  ashes  or  road  s>and,  and 
they  keep  very  well  under  a  north  wall.  .  Very  late  sowings 
are  doing  wonderfully  well,  and  these  will  prove  invaluable 
next  spring.  Give  frequent  dressings  of  fresh  scot  and  keep 
the  soil  constantly  stirred  in  open  weather,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  over  the  bulbs  a  little  of  the  finest  of  it,  which  will 
be  found  to  do>  much  to,  protect  them. 

Cabbage. _ These  should  now  be  well  protected  round  the 

stem  by°drawing  up  the  soil  close  to  the  heads.  This  may 
either  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  moulding  up  Potatoes  or  by 
flat  hoeing  and  pulling  up  the  soil  well  round  the  plants. 
^Asparagus  Beds. —  If  not  already  done,  the  old  growths 
should  be  at  once  cut  down,  using  a  pair  of  hedge  shears  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  bed  should  receive  a.  thorough  good  coat¬ 
ing  of  half-decayed  farmyard  manure,  taking  advantage  of  dry- 


frosty  weather  for  wheeling  it  on.  Introduce  to  heat  more 
Seakale,  Bhubarb,  Chicory,  and  Asparagus  as  circumstances 
require,  and  box  up  and  place  in  cool  houses  Chervil,  Mint, 
Tarragon,  and  sucli-like.  Sow  Onions  and  Mustard  and  Cress 
frequently  for  salads  in  boxes  under  glass,  and  blanch  Endive 
and  Lettuce  as  required.  Clear  the  ground  of  rubbish  of  every 
description  and  bum  on  the  smother  heap.  Lay  in.  a  good 
stock  of  manure,  give  a  general  tidy  up  of  the  compost  yard, 
and  prepare  as  much  as  possible  for  commencing  digging  and 
trenching  operations  on  all  light  and  well-drained  soils, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Forcing. — To  maintain  a  display  of  flowers  in  variety  in  the 
conservatory  and  for  cutting  purpose®  during,  the  winter 
months  require®  much  forethought  in  preparing  suitable  plants 
and  introducing  them  into1  gentle  warmth  in:  batches,  according 
to  the  demand,  and  the  means  at  disposal.  As,  is  now  well 
known,  many  of  our  common  hardy  shrubs  are  unsurpassed  foi 
the  purpose,  provided  they  were  not  forced  last  year.  The 
operation  of  forcing  these  and  other  hardy  plants  (even  if  done 
gently)  has  a  weakening  effect  upon  them,  and  they  should  be 
accorded  liberal  treatment  in  the  open  for  one  or  two  seasons 
before  again  forcing  them.  Select  only  those  that  have  well- 
ripened  wood  and  are  well  set  with  bloom-buds,  and  lift  when 
the  weather  is  open.  In  potting,  use  old  potting  soil  if  not  too 
poor,  and  confine  the  roots  in  as  small  a  pot  as  they  can  be 
conveniently  got  into  without  cramping  them.  Stand  in  a 
sheltered  spot  in  the  framing  ground  and  give  a  copious  water- 
in0,  in  to  settle  the  soil.  No1  more  will  then  be  requiied  until 
in  active  growth.  Pack  plenty  of  dry  tree-leaves  or  bracken 
about  them  to  prevent  the  frost  bursting  the  pots.  A  structure 
suitable  for  forwarding  these  and  many  other  plants  is 
o-enerally  available  at  this  time ;  a  sunk  pit  in  which  a  good 
bed  of  tree-leaves  and  fresh  stable  manure  in  equal  proportions 
can  be  placed  for  plunging  the  plants  into  is  the  best,  but  m 
gardens’  not  having  such  an,  one  available  some  other  suitable 
structure  can  generally  be  utilised  with  good  results.  . 

To  give  a  list  of  shrubs  that  respond  well  to  gentle  forcing: 
woubf occupy  too  much  space— they  are  legion  ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may ‘be  relied  upon  to  give  good  results  : — Deutzia 
gracilis,  Staphylea  colchica,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Azalea  ls- 
Cerasus  serrulata,  Primus  ini  variety,  Lilacs,  both  single  and 
double  forms,  Guelder  Boses;  Hydrangeas,  Chois ya  ternata, 


and  Bhododendrons. 


Greenhouse  Azaleas  are  indispensable  for  providing  abund¬ 
ance  of  blossoms  in  winter,  and  such  varieties  as  Fielder's 
White  (single),  Deutsche  Perle,  Indica  alba,,  and  Amoenum  re¬ 
spond  well  to  gentle  forcing.  In  large  gardens  where  the 
demand  for  forced  cut  flowers  is  great,  and  numbers  of  larger 
shrubs  can  be  spared  from  the  shrubberies,  excellent  results 
accrue  by  lifting  a  few  each  year,  merely  standing  them  on  the 
border  of  an  early  forced  Peach  house  or  vinery,  banking  some 
hrtit  leafy  soil  about  their  roots.,  and  keeping  them  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  tepid  water  both  at  the  root  and  overhead  The 
treatment  maintained  in  such  a  structure  suits  admirably  oi 
the  slirub-s,  and  the  flowers  may  be  cut  and  the  plants  taken 
out  before  ’the  new  foliage  of  the  trees  above  becomes  dense. 
This  procedure  can  only  be  adopted  where  numbers  are  grown, 
because  it  takes  two  or  three  years  before  they  recover  suffi¬ 


ciently  to  flower  again  freely. 

The  Conservatory. —  This  structure  will  now  be  gay  with 
Chrysanthemums,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  Primulas  and 
the  like  To  ensurei  'the  flowers  lasting  in  perfection  as  lone; 
a  time  as  possible,  a  fairly  dry  buoyant  atmosphere  must  he 
maintained  by  admitting  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions  in  conjunction  with  a  little  fire-heat.  Water  the 
plants  about  midday  at  this  dull  season  m  order  that  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  may  he  dispelled  before  it  become®  necessary 
to  close  the  house’.  The  floors  also  should  he  mopped  over 
after  watering  daily.  Pick  off  all  decaying  leaves  and  take 
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them  out  of  the  house.  If  not  already  done  cut  a, way  all 
unripe  spray  growth  from  climbers  in  order  to  admit  full  air 
and  light  to  them  and  the  plant®  beneath. 

Eucharis  amazonica. —  In  order  to  have  an  abundance  of 
these  flowers  in  the  dull  days  of  winter,  when:  they  are  doubly 
appreciated,  it  is  necessary  that  a  batch  should  have  been, 
partially  rested  ere  this  by  lessening  the  supply  of  water’  and 
keeping  them  in  cooler’  quarters.  Such  may  now  be  placed  in 
a  heated  pit  or  house  and  restarted  into  growth.  If  the 
drainage  is  free  and  open  and  the  plants  healthy,  there  need 
be  little  fear  of  overwatering ;  indeed  the  best  house  of 
Eucharis  that  has  come  under  my  notice  had  the  water  applied 
most  copiously  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  also  damping 
the  paths  and  stages  several  times  a  day. 

If  procurable,  rain-water  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be 
lukewarm.  When  in  active  growth  the  plants  will  be  much 
benefited  by  occasional  applications  of  soot-water  and  liquid 
manure  given  alternately. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Some  Ornamental  Thorns.  — .The  common  or  British  Thom 
or  Hawthorn,  Crataegus  Oxyaeantha,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  our  native  shrubs,  and1  is  always  admired  when  clothed  with 
its;  great  quantities  of  flowers  early  in  the  year,  or  when  carry¬ 
ing  innumerable  quantities  of  fruits,  as  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  surprising  that,  considering  bow  much  this  species  is 
appreciated,  other  species  and  varieties  'are  not  more  generally 
planted,  as  many  of  them  can  rank  with  the  best  of  flowering 
shrubs,  and  many  are  now  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the 
shrubbery.  The  Thoms  will  succeed  in  practically  every  kind 
of  soil,  except  that  which  is  water-logged,  and  after  becoming 
established  they  need  but  little  attention  beyond  sufficient 
pruning  to  prevent  them  becoming  straggling  or  unshapely. 

The  varieties  of  Oxyaeantha  are  often  grown:  as  mop-headed 
sp'ecimems,  and  the  growth  has  annually  to  be  pruned  hard 
back  to  the  old  wood  after  enough  wood  has  been  formed  to 
make  a  good  bead.  There  are*  several  varieties  of  this  well- 
known  shrub',  of  which  the  following  are  among  the  best  :  — 
C.  Oxyaeantha  rosea,,  rose-coloured,  as  the  name  implies ;  C. 
0.  punioeia  plena,,  with  very  large  double  flowers  of  the  richest, 
crimson ;  C.  0.  multiplex,  fine  double  white ;  C.  0.  folii-s,  argen- 
teis,  with  white',  pink  and  green  foliage,  and  one  of  the  most) 
striking  shrubs  I  know ;  C1.  0.  praeoox,  the  Glastonbury 
Thorn ;  and  C.  0.  leeana,  a,  very  distinct  form  both  in  foliage 
and  flower. 

C.  Pyracantha,  the  Fiery  Thorn,  and  it®  two  varieties,  are 
unsurpassed  asi  wall  shrub®,  all  being  evergreens,  and  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  berried  shrub®  in,  cultivation.  As 
specimens  in  the  shrubbery  they  are  also  of  great  service',  but 
it  is  vdien  clothing  a,  wall  and  carrying  such  numbers  of  scarlet 
berries  a®  to  almost  hidei  the  foliage  that  they  are  seen,  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  varieties  are  Lelandi  and  crenulata. 

C.  coccinsa.  —  This'  North  American,  specie®  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  with  pure  white  flowers  and  bright  pink 
anthers,  which  are  succeeded  by  bright,  red  fruits.  The  foliage 
also  asisumes  autumn  tints  of  pale  red.  The  variety  of  this 
named  macracanitha  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as-  it  carries  very 
long  thorns,,  probably  the  longest  of  the  Crataegus  family. 

The  Cockspur  Thorn  (C.  C'rusi-Galli)  and  its'  several  varieties 
are  all  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  branches  are  beset,  with 
strong,  curved  spine®,  and  carry  clusters  of  flowers  usually  pure 
white  in  early  summer,  succeeded  by  large  quantities  of  scarlet 
fruit®.  The  best  we  grow  in  this  section;  are  :  Carrierii,  Layii, 
prunifolia,  and  splendems,  the  last-named  being  a  particularly 
desirable  form. 

C.  orientals,  the  Eastern,  Thorn,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct, 
both  in  flower  and  fruit,  the  latter  being  produced  freely  in 
clusters,  and  clothed  with  a  hairy  tomentum.  The'  foliage  is 
also,  very  showy  on  account  of  its  silvery-white  colour.  This 
forms  a,  low,  spreading  tree,  and  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when,  planted  on  the  gras®. 


C.  flava  or  gland ulosa  and  its  variety  subvillesa  are  chiefly 
desirable  on  account  of  their  large-flowering  qualities,  the 
flowers  being  pure  white  and  very  showy. 

A  little-known  species  is  C.  chlorosarca,,  which,  though  it  has 
not  flowered  yeti  with  us-,  stands  out  conspicuously  as  one  of 
the  best.  It  has  large,  pleasing  foliage,  and  after  this  has 
fallen  the  buds  and  bark  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  These 
are  a,  rich  purplish-red  in  colour,  quite  distinct  from  anything 
else. 

C.  tanacetifolia  and  it®  variety  glabra,  both  have  very  distinct 
leafage,  are  late-flowering,  and  generally  carry  an.  abundance 
of  fruit.  I  must  not,  omit  to  mention,  C.  Crus-Galli  horrida, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  in  winter,  when  the  stems  are'  bare.  It  produces  from 
each  joint  large  quantities'  of  very  sharp  thorns  in  bunches  on 
the  old  and  young  wood,  which  are  the  principal  feature,  and 
the  shrub'  is  worth  growing  for  these  alone.  Other  desirable 
varieties  one  might,  mention  are' :  cordata,  tomeoto®a,  melano- 
carpa  and  nigra.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Winter  Flowers :  the  Cyclamen. 


Decidedly  “  in  the  first,  three  ”  comes  this  “  Alpine  Violet 
as  one  of  the  best  flowering  plants  for  winter  work.  We  see 
its  beautifully  graceful  and  showy  blooms'  less  than  we  do 
because  of  the  supposed  difficulty  of  cultivation,  and  because 
of  this  somewhat  popular  but  erroneous  idea,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  few  simple  but  necessary  conditions  to  obtain 
well-flowered  plants. 

First  comes  the  fact  that  one-year  -plants  are  preferable  bo 
old  conns,  and  that, ‘when  growing  these,  from  the  seedling  up, 
the  plant  should]  never  receive  in  any  way  a  check  to  its  growth. 

The  soil — an  important  item  in  successful  cultivation — 
should  be  of  a.  quite  open  nature,  three  parts  of  turfy  loam, 
one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one  part,  thoroughly  rotted  manure. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  tends  to  its  per¬ 
fection. 

The  seed,  to  hasten  germination,  is  best  soaked  for  twenty- 
four  hours',  and  should  be  thinly  sown  or  “dib-bed”  into  pans 
of  soil  of  a.  still  lighter  nature  than  the  one  we  have  just 
mentioned. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  second  leaf  the  plantlets  are  potted 
into;  thumb  or  2-in.  pots,  remaining  until  some  three  more 
leaves  appear,  when  the  young  plants'  receive  another  shift 
into  3-in.  pots,  which  operation,  being  performed  about  the 
month  of  March  should  bring  the  plants  ready  for  their  final 
move  in  May  or  June. 

Early  sowing  in  August,  or  even  in,  July  are:  spoke®  in,  the 
wheel  of  success,  although  some  growers  sow  a®  late  as  mid¬ 


winter. 

Temperature  in  the  early  stage®  should  be  moist  and  of  an 
even,  comfortable  beat  of,  say,  65  deg.  to  70  deg.,  but  during 
the  final'  growth®  a,  cooler  temperature  produces  the  fine 
leathery  leaves  and  vigour  which  bring  the  finest  flowers  ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  finest  plant®  being  cultivated  in  well- 
ventilated,  shaded  pits  during  the  summer  months,  the  light® 
being  removed  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  dews 
help  to  strengthen  the  growing  plants. 

With  the  finished  article  in,  September  we  have  a  prize  more 
than  paying  for  the  year's  care,  and  a.  sight  such  as  six  house® 
150  ft.  long,  a,  mass  of  flower  grown  chiefly  for  seed,  such  as 
seen,  at  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.’s,  nurseries  last  winter,  con¬ 
vinces,  one  of  the  truly  magnificent  qualities,  of  this  lovely 
flower,  the  various  forms  of  scented  varieties  vieing  with  the 
strains  of  giganteum  to  charm  one. 

As  a  florist’s,  flower  the  Cyclamen  ha®  been  little  used,  but 
the  West-end  florists  have  set  the  fashion  of  using  the  beautiful 
blooms  for  table  decoration,  wreath  and  other  work. 

After  being  pulled  and  stems  cut  the  latter  should  be  placed 
in  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  when  so  treated  the  flowers  stand 
well  ;  lienee  its'  growing  popularity.  L.  J.  C. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 

Beechhill  Nursery,  Murrayfield. 

There  is  always,  something  interesting  to  see  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beechhill,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian.,  and 
having  some  spare  time  about  the  middle  of  September  last, 
when  in  Edinburgh,  we  toot  the  tram  to  the  terminus  of  the 
city  boundary.  Although  the  nurseiy  at  Beechhill  is  not.  of 
large  size  every  corner  of  it  is  well  tilled  with  a  selection  of 
representatives  of  almost  everything  that  cO'idd  be  required 
on  a  private  establishment.  The  firm  has  two  other  nurseries, 
however,  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  old-established 
one,  and  we  made  a  running  visit  to  both  of  these,  and  can 
speak  of  what  we  saw  there. 

The  Glasshouse?. 

Before  making  a  tour  of  the  nursery  at  Beechhill  we  had  a. 
look  through  the  hothouses1  devoted  to  stove  and  greenhouse 
subjects1.  Outside  one  of  these  we  noted  small  plants  of 
Cistus  lusitanicus  bearing  large  white  flowers  with  a  crimson 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The  first,  house  entered  was 
devoted  to  Palms  for  decorative  work,  including  Kentia, 
fosteriana  up  to  12  ft.  in.  height.  Other  useful  Palms  were 
Arena  lutescens,  Cocos',  weddeliana,  and  C.  flexuosa,  with  its 
long  plumy  leaves’.  Some;  Bamboos1,  utilised  for  decorative 
purposes,  iiicluded  the  two  very  fine  ones  known  a, si  Phyllo- 
stachys  viridi— glaucescens  and  P.  a.urea.  Tliesei  are  easily 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  according  to  size,  and  are  amongst  the 
moat,  graceful  types-  of  decorative  plants.  Asparagus  Spren,- 
geri,  grown  in  baskets  surfaced  all  round  with  sphagnum,  was 
notable  for  the  dense  mat  of  roots  it  had  made. 

One  house  was  devoted  to.  pot  Vines  including  all  the  best 
sorts  up  to  date.  The  larger  rods  were  very  strong.  Soane 
of  the  older  varieties  were  not  in  so  much  request  a.s  formerly. 
One  house  was;  largely  devoted  to  Ferns,  and  noteworthy  speci¬ 
mens  were  healthy  plants  of  Platyoerium  grande  suspended 
in  pots  and  the  picture  of  health.  Other  fine  Ferns  were 
Davallia  (Leptostegia  immerse)  with  bronzy  young  fronds ; 
Hymenodyotium  crinitum  bristling  with  black  hairs ;  and  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Lomaria.  ciliata.  grandis.  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  are,  of  course,  grown  in  variety.  Some  flowering  plants 
.  included  Kalanchoe  Kirkii,  Ruellia.  Portellae,  and  the  annual 
Torrenia  Foumieri  with  light  mauve  flowers  and  violet, 
blotches. 

The  next  house’  contained  a  variety  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
subjects,  such  as  Cocos  weddeliana.,  Aralia  Veitchi,  A.  V. 
graeillima,  Geonoma  gracilis,  x411a.manda  grand i flora.,  which 
has  large  yellow  flowers,  distinguishble  by  five  white  spots. 
There  is  a  general  collection  of  all  the  best  Gala  diunis,  and  a 
good  strain  of  Streptocarpus  with  large  flowers.  Ficus  radi- 
cans.  variegata.,  Dracaena  Doucetti,  and  D.  Victoria  are  hand¬ 
some  subjects,  the  latter  retaining  its  yellow  variegation  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  bouse  devoted  to  Crotons  con, tamed  something  like;  forty 
to  fifty  varieties,  including  the  beautiful  new  variety  named 
Mrs.  H.  B.  May,  with  narrow  twisted  golden-yellow  leaves. 
Another  handsome  variety  is  Chelsoni,  with  twisted  drooping 
crimson  and  gold  leaves.  The  young  leaves  of  Mrs;.  Harry 
Green  are  yellow,  changing  to;  crimson,  as  they  become  fully 
developed.  The  yellow  and  the  white  va, negated  species  of 
Pandanus,  namely,  P.  Sanderi  and  P.  Veitchi,  were  well 
coloured.  An  interesting  lot  of  seedling  Palms  was  Phoenix 
dactylifera,  the  Date  Palm,  only  about  i  ft.  high. 

A  house  occupied  with  zonal  Pelargoniums  contained  a  large 
number  of  the  very  best  varieties  to  be  had.  Fleur  des  Boses 
had  semi-double  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  was  of  sturdy 
growth.  A  very  handsome  type  was  Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  with 
flowers  of  light  crushed-strawberry  colour.  Mark  Twain  is 
another  in  the  same  strain,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  petal 
was  covered  with  the  scarlet  colour.  A  very  fine;  double  white 
with  short  jointed  stems  was  Miss  G.  Ashworth.  Interesting 
was  Black  Vesuvius,  the  leaves  of  which  might  be  described 
as  velvety  brown,  and  the  flowers  scarlet.  It  is  useful  Im¬ 
bedding  purposes;  on  account  of  the  striking  character  of  the 


foliage.  Mrs.  Williams  ha,s  very  large  pink  flowers,  produced 
in  fine  trusses.  Those  of  Mary  Hamilton  are  crimson-scarlet 
and  of  large  size.  Lord  Kitchener  is  also  a,  scarlet  variety 
of  great  merit.  A  very  large  number  of  varieties  of  show 
and  regal  Pelargoniums:  are  kept  in  stock.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  named  varieties  of  Verbena,  is  that  named  Helen 
Wilhnott. 

Two  other  houses  we  entered  were  devoted  to  stove  subjects, 
one  being  the  propagating  pit.  A  fine  lot  of  Dracaenas  in¬ 
cluded  D.  rubra  and  such  narrow-leaved  varieties  as  The 
Queen,  Flambeau,  and  others  of  this  affinity.  On  the  roof 
of  the  pit  mentioned  Gloriosa,  superba.  was  flowering.  Here 
also  we  noted  the  bluei  and  white  varieties  of  Sa.intpa.ulia 
ionantha,  flowering  very  freely.  Well-known,  stove  subjects  are 
Acalypha  Sanderi  and  Alocasia  macro, rrhiza  variegata.  Tlie 
primary  and  secondary  veins  of  Leea  amabilis  spleudens  are 
white,  and  give  this  subject  a.  veiy  handsome  appearance. 
Batches  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Turnford  Hall,  and 
Gloire  de  Soeaux  were  making  fine  growth  and  preparing  to 
bloom.  Cuttings  of  all  sorts  of  stove  plants  are  being  rooted 
in  the  frames  inside  of  this  pit. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  both  single  and  double,  raised 
from  seeds,  showed  a  great  amount  of  variety,  and  filled  most 
of  one  house.  Amongst  them  we  noted  the  new  crested  varie¬ 
ties.  In  this  house  we  noted  Pelargonium  Achievement,  with 
double  roseupink  flowers  and  leaves  of  a.  distinct  character, 
intermediate  between  a.  zonal  and  -an  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
which  were  the  parents.  Close  by  was  a  house  chiefly  devoted 
to  climbers  in  great  variety,  including  Passifloras,  Tacsonias, 
green  and  variegated  Cohaea  scan  dens1,  Plumbago  capensis, 
etc.  A  fine  hatch  of  Celsia,  crefcica  was  flowering  freely  in  48- 
sized  pots.  The;  blue  Coleus  thyrsoideus  is  also;  fine  in  its 
way  here.  Very  free  flowering  is  Salvia  splendens  Glory  of 
Stuttgart.  One  of  the  most  graceful  of  Acacias  is  A.  leprosa. 

Hardy  Subjects. 

A  fine  tree  for  the  lawn  is  Thuya,  Lohhii  variegata,  which  is 
yellow  in  summer  and  silvery  in  winter,  retaining  these  colours 
at  all  times.  Betinospora  filifera  has  drooping,  whip-like 
shoots.  Deciduous  trees  for  park  and  shrubbery  planting 
are  largely  grown.  A  very  striking  Ash  with  diminutive 
leaves,  resembling  those  of  a,  Scotch  Rose,  was  Fraxinus  di- 
morpha  dumosa,  grafted  on  stems  6  ft.  high.  Here  also  are 
variegated  and  Aucubarlea.ved  varieties  of  the  common  Ash. 

The  collection  of  Robinias  is  veiy  complete,  and  amongst 
them  we  noted  R.  Pseudacacia  spiralis,  having  its  leaves  and 
stems:  twisted  and  curled.  The  leaflets  of  R.  P.  inermis,  varie¬ 
gata  are  edged  with  white.  R.  P.  semperflorens  keeps  on 
flowering  for  a,  much  longer  period  than  the  ordinary  one. 
Another  very  striking  variety  was  R.  P.  rozynskiana,  having 
long  narrow  leaves  and  leaflets.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
R.  P.  mimosaefolia,  which  has  very  small  leaflets,  and  keeps 
its  fresh  green  colour  till  late  in  the  season.  There  were  also 
good  standards  of  R.  neo-mexicana,  of  relatively  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  Other  deciduous  subjects  included  the  purple  Lime, 
Young’s  Weeping  Birch,  the  purple  Birch,  the  Maidenhair 
Tree,  Golden  Privet,  Olearia  dentata,  and  Osmanthus  ilicifolius 
variegatus,  the  latter  being  a,  very  fine  shrub  for  withstanding 
the  wind.  The  Maidenhair  Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba),  also  does 
well  here;. 

There  is  a,  veiy  good  collection  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  in 
the  Beechhill  Nurseiy,  and  these  may  be  described  as  ever¬ 
greens.  A  collection,  of  Ivies  may  also  be  noted.  The  Maples 
are  well  represented  by  a  large'  number  of  species  and  varieties. 
For  instance,  there  are  variegated  forms  named  Acer  Leopoldii, 
A.  Simon  Louis  Frere,  a  variegated  Norway  Maple  which  is 
marbled  with  white  in  spring,  and  A.  marginata  argentea, 
another  silver-edged  Maple.  The  leaves  of  A.  Col- 
chieum  rubrum  are  red  in  their  early  stages.  Other  choice 
and  beautiful  shrubs  were  Colutea,  arboreseens.  Hibiscus,  svria- 
cus,  Cotoneaslter  horizon talis  and  the  beautiful  spring  flowering 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,.  There  is  indeed  a  general  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs,. 

Besides  the  few  we  have  mentioned  above,  we  may  state 
that  the  collection  of  Conifers  is,  veiy  extensive  in  the  matter 
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of  varieties,  but,  we  took  only  the  names  of  a-  few  that,  appealed 
to  us  on  account  of  their  beauty  while  passing.  Cupressus 
lawsomiana  Westermanni  was  variegated  with  yellow,  while 
C.  1.  argentea  had  a  decidedly  silvery  hue.  A  good  Juniper 
and  dwarf  is  Juniperas  ja.ponica.  -a-urea  variegata.  Thei  silver 
and  the  golden  Deodar  Cedars  are  effective  a, t-  certain  time®  of 
the  year,  but  the  golden  one  is  best  in  the  spring.  Cedrus 
atlantica  glaum  retains  its  beautiful  sea-green  hue  at  all 
periods  of  the  year.  Three  very  choice  yellow  Conifer®  are 
Cupressus  lawsoniana.  lutea.,  C.  nootkateusis  lutea  (usually 
known  in,  nurseries  a.s  Thujopsisi  borealis  lutea),  and  Retino- 
s-pora  pisifera  plumoisia  a, urea.  Every  garden  should  possess 
specimens  of  these  Conifer®,  which,  lare  all  good  of  their  kind, 
and  very  highly  effective  for  a  long  time  after  the  young  foliage 
hais  been  produced  in  summer. 

Florists’  flowers1  have  always  'been,  a,  feature  of  Mr.  John 
Downie’s  nursery,  and  Violas,  are  still  grown  in  a  very  large 
number’  of  varieties.  Time  did  not  permit  of  a  detailed  in¬ 
spection  of  these,  but  very  attractive  was  the  golden-yellow, 
rayles®  Isolde,  having  very  large  flowers  and  produced  in  great, 
abundance.  General  Radein-Powell  is  a,  darker  golden-yellow 
variety,  and  is  considered  the  brightest  yellow  in  'the  collec¬ 
tion.  That  named  Spray  had  purple  flowers  with  a,  white 
centre.  Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  named  varie¬ 
ties  of  Pentstemons  are  grown  in  great  variety. 

Tire  collection,  of  Carnations' is  both  extensive  and  replete 
with  many  beautiful  varieties.'  Duchess  of  Rothesay  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  heist  white  border  variety.  Very  handsome  also 
wa:s  the  variegated  Francis  Samuelson.  Prince  Bismarck 
has  maroon, -crimson  flowers,  and  the  same  colour  isi  slightly 
different  shades  also  prevails  in  Agnes.  Quite  a  different 
type  is  the  fancy  yellow  ground  variety  named  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  crimson  markings.  Those  who  like  striped  varieties 
will  find  in  Mephisto  a,  beautiful  scarlet  variety  with  crimson 
stripes,  A  pure  white  and  refined  flower  is  Gala,  Day.  Mrs. 
Muir  is  so  strongly  scented  that  it  is  usually  known  here,  as 
the  White  Clove.  Hopetoun  Pink  is  a,  very  handsome  variety 
■of  the  colour  indicated,  while  Pink  Beauty, has  flowers,  .of  a 
softer  pink.  Other  grand  Carnations  arei  Salamander,  roise- 
scarlet :  Dundas,  scarlet,’ very  bright ;  Feueryanbep.rosiessicar- 
let  dwarf  and  very  fl-o-ri-fe-rous ;  and  Grille,  marked  and  lined 
with  scarlet  on  a,  yellow  ground.  The  above  merely  represent 
the  best  of  the  varieties  we  noted  in  bloom,  and  for  the  middle 
of  September  in  the  open,  ground  this  must  be  considered 
very  satisfactory. 

Dahlias1  have  always:  been,  a,  feature  of  this  nursery,  including 
the  show  and  fancy  varieties,  but,  on  this  occasion  our  attention 
was  chieflv  devoted  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia®.  Very  fine  varieties 
were  J.  B.  Bryant,  yellow ;  Minnie  West,’  creamy-vellow ; 
Reliable,  an  improvement  on  Britannia,;  Sweetheart ,  buff- 
yellow  ;  Aja,x,  orange ;  land  Radiance,  all  first-class,  modern 
varieties  of  this  race  with  long  pointed  florets.  Herbaceous 
plants  are  crown  to  a,  considerable  extent,  and  amongst  them 
we  noted  Polygonum  amplexicaulei  variegatum  with  ai  golden- 
yellow  va negation,  to  the  foliage. 


BeJgrave  Park  Nursery. 

This  isi  situated  on  the  hillside  and  enjoys  a  splendid  ex¬ 
posure  to  tihei  south,  while  it  is  more  or  less  sheltered  on,  the 
north.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
firm  .about  three  years  ago,  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruit  trees  and  Roses.  As  time  was  limited  and 
the  area,  of  ground  to  be  got  over  wiais  extensive,  wei  made  a, 
hurried  note  of  such-  things  as  we  saw  in  passing.  The  or¬ 
dinary  Rhododendron  pontieum  is-  grown  in.  some  quantity. 
Amongst  flowering  shrubs  we  noted  standards,  of  Pyrus  sip-ec- 
tabilis,  and  fine  bushes  of  Oleariai  Ha,a,stii  and  Skimmia-  Fo-r- 
ma-ni. 

Various  trees  are  grown  to  a,  consider, able  extent,  including 
breaks  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  two'  years  o-ld,  and  once  transplanted, 
as,  well  a®  young  ones-.  In-  other  parts-  o-f  the  nursery  we  noted 
two  year  old  Larches',  once  transplanted,  as  well  a-s-  seedling®, 
together  with  sowings  of  Scotch  F-ir,  Austrian-  Pine  and  Pin, us 
Corsica,.  The  European  and  Japanese  Larch-esi  were  grown 


side  by  side,  the  native  species  having  the  advantage  in  colour. 
Fuchsia  Riocartoni  was  forming  fine  bushes  from  plants  that 
had  sim-p-ly  been  placed  in  the  open  border  as  cuttings.  There 
were  also  considerable-  quantities  of  Golden  Elder,  English 
Yews,  Portugal  Laurels,  seedling  Bi-lei's  for  stocks,  Pear  stocks, 
and  various  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  of  a  highly  orna¬ 
mental  character.  Fra-mesi  we-re  filled  with  cuttings  of  Coni¬ 
fers,  and  other  subjects  put;  in  last  autumn  and  now  well 
rooted. 

Fruit  trees  included  Apples-  two-  years  old,  and  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high.  Pears',  bush,  and  trained  Cherries,  four  years  o-ld,  and 
transplanted ;  Plums  one  year  old  and  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ; 
maiden  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  for  walls  were  a 
lew  of  the  fruitsi  which  we  noted  in,  passing  through  the 
nursery. 

Roses'  are1  grown-  in  -considerable  quantity,  including  many 
recent,  addition®,  especially  amongst  the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 
Am-ongs-t  the  latter  we  noted  flowering  specimens  of  Marquise 
Litta-,  Marquis  -o-f  Salisbury,  La  France,  La  France  ’89,  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  Bess-ie  Brown,  and  various  others.  The  beauty  of 
such,  R-osies  as  Crimson,  Rambler,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Gruss 
an.  Teplitz,  Capt*.  Hayward  and  Souvenir  d©  la  Ma-lma-isou  it 
is:  unneces'sa-ry  to-  dilate  upon.  Fine  China  Roses  are  Fellem- 
berg,  Formosa,  and  La.urette  Mesaimy,  a  semi-double  rose 
variety,  celebrated  for  it-si  early  and  continuous:  blooming. 

Rosemount  Nursery. 

Herbaceous  plants., are  Largely  grown  at,  this  nursery  o-f  the 
firm,  including  a  collection  of  Carnations.  A  Pink  named 
Alba  multi  flora  bears  a  profusion  of  fragrant  white  flowers 
useful  for  cutting.  Seedling  Delphiniums  were  flowering  for 
the  second  time.  Mont-bretias  succeed  admirably  -here,  as  a 
collection  of  them,  including. the  best  varieties,  was  flowering 
splendidly.  A  litt-le  known,  species  is  M.  rosea,  with  rose  flowers 
marked  with  stripes  and  larger  than  those  of  M.  Pottsii.  Rather 
uncommon  is  Eryngium  p-andanifo-lium,  with  -swo-rd-sha-ped 
leaves-,  closely  serrated  on  the  margins.  Japanese  Anemones 
were  flowering  splendidly,  including  A;  japoniea  alba-.  Here 
also-  we  noted  Rudbe-ok-ia  purpurea.,  Valerian,  in  three  colours, 
Pyrethrumsi  flowering  for  the  -second  time,  Gypsophila  pani- 
culata-,  Helemium.  puniilum.  niagnificuin  and  H.  striatum.  The 
above  were  only  a  few  of  the  -subjects  taken  a-t-  random. 


Obituary 

Mr.  Arrow  Smith* 

On  the  22nd  ult.  the  death  took  place  at  his  residence, 
Whe-atley  House,  Two  Dales,  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire,  of  Mr. 
Arrow  Smith,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Th-e  deceased  had  been 
ailing  for  a  long  time.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  nurserymen 
of  England,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  James  Smith  and  Sons,  who 
have  over  200  acres  o-f  land  devoted  to  nursery  work  in  the  Darley 
parish.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  family.  He  had  held  nearly  all 
the  public  offices  of  the  parish. 

Hundreds  of  people  assembled  at  St.  Helen’s,  Darley  Dale, 
on  the  25th  ult.  for  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Arrow  Smith,  of  Wheatley 
House,  whose  life  had  been  well  spent,  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  nursery  business  at  Darley  Dale 
carried  on  under  the  style  of  James  Smith  and  Sons.  Over 
100  employees  preceded  the  hearse  to  the  churchyard,  and  next 
in  the  long  procession  was  deceased’s  private  carriage,  laden 
with  floral  tributes.  The  Rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Atkinson, 
was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Garlick  in  the  conduct  of  the 
service,  which  was  fully  choral,  the  Rector's  daughter  presiding 
at  the  organ.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  relatives,  there  were 
representatives  from  many  public  bodies,  including  members  of 
the  District  Council,  to  which  deceased  formerly  belonged, 
trustees  of  the  Whitworth  Institute,  and  representatives  of  the 
Ambulance  Class,  the  Darley  Dale  Cottage  Garden  and  Indus¬ 
trial-Society,  and  the  local  Oddfellows’  lodges,  all  of  which  were 
liberally  supported  by  the  deceased.  Thirteen  of  deceased’s 
oldest  employees  acted  as  bearers. 

Mr.  David  Meldrutu. 

Mr.  David  Meldrum,  seedsman  and  nurseryman,  died  on  the 
27th  ult,,  with  startling  suddenness,  at  bis  residence  at  Arbroath 
Road,  Forfar. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue, 


Scented  Pelargoniums  at  Gunnersbury  House. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  trained!  specimens  of  scented 
Pelargoniums  have  been1  a  feature  of  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  one  of  the  seats  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  and,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  this  form  of  cultivation  is  quite  unique. 
The  specimens  belong  to  the  scented-leaved  type,  and  pn> 
vided  always  the  specimens  are  well  furnished  with  leaves  the 
flowers  are  not  in'  any  particular  request, 

Our  illustration  on  this  page  shows  some  of  these  trained 
specimens,  but  a,s  they  are.  stood  under  a  verandah  between  the 
mansion  proper  and  another  building  the  individual  specimens 
are  not  seen  in  their  entirety,  but  our  readers  can  glean  some¬ 
thing  of  their  outline  from  the  specimens,  as  they  are  rounded 
on,  the  top  and  are  practically  semi-circular  in  outline.  At 
■the  same  time  they  are'  trained  light  and  left  from  the  main 
stem  in,  the  pot  or  tub  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  upright,  so 
that  they  form  practically  a  very  thin  hedge  of  sweetly-scented 


foliage  when  stood  end  to  end,  as  they  are  in,  this  instance. 
These  specimens  are  often  used  for  many  weeks  at  a  time  at 
the  town  residence,  while  in  winter  they  are  all  brought  back 
and  kept  in  a,  cool  house  devoted  to  plants  that  require  shelter 
in  winter,  but  not  very  much  heat.  Practically  this  is  identical 
with  the  orangery  of  our  forefathersi,  only  the  plants  are 
different. 

Several  species  and  varieties  are  employed  for  this  method 
of  training,  though  the  larger  specimens  are  confined  to  a  few, 
chiefly  P.  Radula  and  P.  oapitatum.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  of  these  is  the  more  sweetly  scented,  for  most  people 
regard  them  as  having  a  very  pleasing  odour,  especially  when 
rubbed  'Or  brushed  against.  P.  capita-turn  is'  largely  grown  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil  to  which  its  peculiar  fra,- 
grance  is  due.  This-  oil  is.  largely  used  in  perfumery  and  for 
the-  adulteration  of  attar  of  Rose.  We  believe  the  oil  is  somei- 
tirnes  termed  attar  or  otto  of  Geranium.  Some  of  the  smaller 
specimens  consist,  of  Lady  Plymouth  with  variegated  leaves, 
and  P.  fragrans',  a-  small-leaved  and  sweetly  scented  variety, 
though  the  odour  is  entirely  different  from  either  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  A  very  small-leaved  one  is  P.  crispum,  with  lernon- 


scented  leaves.  Two.  varieties  of  it,  however,  are  grown. — 
namely,  P.  e.  major  and  P.  c.  minor,  with  larger  and  smaller 
leaves  respectively  than,  the  type. 

Those  who  have  regularly  visited  tliei  Temple  and  other 
London,  shows  within,  the  past  few  years  could  scarcely  have 
iailed  to  see  some  of  the  exhibits  of  these  uniquely  grown  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  Besides  scented-leaved  varieties,  a  rather  novel  use 
is  made  of  zonal  varieties,  which  are  grown,  in  the  form  of 
standards  with  a  tall  -single  stem  surmounted  by  a  bushy  head. 
Whether  grown  out  of  doors  or  under  glass,  these  specimens 
usually  flower  very  profusely  and  are  very  effective.  Helio¬ 
tropes  are  also  favourites  at  Gunnersbury  House,  and  are 
grown  to  a  large  size  from  seed  sown  in  February.  Myrtles 
and  sweet-scented  Verbenas  (Lip-pia  citriodora)  might  also  be 
numbered  amongst  the  sweet  foliage  subjects  associated  with 
the  P elargoniums.  Tire,  very  largest  specimens  are  grown  in 
slate  tubs  held  together  by  a  pitch  Pine  frame. 

Referring  again  to  the  picture,  we  may  say  that  the  dwarf 
plants  with  larger  leave®  at  the  base  of  the  Pelargoniums  con¬ 
sist  of  Salvia  splendens  nana,  a  dwarf  variety  which  stands  the 


wind  well  in  situations  that,  are  in  any  way  exposed  better  than 
some  of  the  stronger-growing  varieties.  The  gra.ssdike  plant 
forming  the  edging  consisted  of  Ophiopogon  Ja.buran  varie- 
gatus,  which  had  assumed  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  in,  this 
situation. 

Mr.  James  Hudson,  the  gardener,  is  well  known  for  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  way  in  which  he  takes  up  specialities  and  novel  forms 
of  cultivation,  such  as  one  seldom  sees  in  any  other  garden. 
The  big  specimens  must,  have  taken  many  years  to  grow  to  this 
size,  though  the  chief  attention  they  would  require  after  being 
once  trained  would  be  little  beyond  watering,  chiefly  in  the 
summer  months. 

Darwinia  hookeriana. 

The  above  plant  will  be  best  known  to  our  readers  under  the 
name  of  Genetyllis  fuchsioides1.  The  name  Darwinia  was,  how¬ 
ever,  established  in,  1813,  whereas  Genetyllis  was  not  used  till 
1828.  Darwinia,  is,  therefore  the  oldest  name  and  the  most 
correct. 

The  flowers  are  peculiar  in  more  than  one  respect.  Those 
which  are  usually  termed  the  flowers  by  gardeners,  generally 
are  not  flowers  at  all,  but  merely  a  whorl  of  enlarged  and  red 
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bracts,  fading  to  a.  paler  hue  towards  the  base.  These  bracts 
have  been  supposed;  to  resemble  a  Fuchsia,  'hence  the  better- 
known  name.  The  true  flowers  are  of  very  small  size,  and 
simply  form  a  cluster  inside  the  bracts.  The  latter  shelter  the 
flowers  oil"  protect  them  from  certain  undesirable  visitors,  and 
at  the  same  time  act  as  a  flag  of  attraction  in  the  same  way  as 
true  flowers. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Myrtle, 
notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  appearance,  the  true 
nature  of  the  flower  being  merely  disguised  by  the  bracts.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Australia,  where  a  very  large  number  of 
the  family  may  be  found,  all  differing  widely  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  from,  the  Myrtle  as  we  know  it,  and  which  is  a  native  of 
south  Europe.  Another  species  fairly  frequently  seen  m 
gardens  a  few  years  ago  was  D.  macrostegia,  and  we  may  say 
that  the  better-known  name  for  them  was  Genetyllis  tulip  if  era, 
though  the  first;  here  given  is  the  correct  one.  Our  illustration, 
of  lb  hook eri ana  was  photographed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

Tiarella  cordifolia. 

The  order  Saxifragamae  contains  a.  number  of  genera  closely 
allied  to  Heuchera,,  and  at  the  same  time  very  different  m 
general  aspect  from  the  various  types  of  Saxifraga  so,  fie- 
quently  cultivated  upon  rockeries. 

T.  cordifolia  has  heart-shaped  and  shallowly  lobed  leaves,  as 
the  name  implies,  and  is  markedly  distinct  from  the  other 
members  of  the  genus  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  The 
flower-stems  vary  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  height,  and  the  stany 
flowers,  though,  usually  described  a,s  white,  have,  a,  slight  amber 
tint  when  seen  in  the  mass,  and  probably  this  has  given  rise 
to  the  popular  name  of  Foam  Flower  applied  to  it  by  some 
cultivators.  It  is  a,  native  of  North  America,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1731,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  in¬ 
creased  by  divisions  of  the  creeping  root-stock. 

When  in  bloom  there  is  no,  more  handsome  subject  of  its 
class  for  the  rockery,  where  it  may  be  planted  either  in  full 
sun,  or  in  a,  slightly  shaded  position,.  Being  perfectly  hardy 
it  may  be  planted  on  a  northern  aspect,  where  the  slight  shade 
produced  by  this  means  would  enable  the  flowers  to  last  longer 
than  they  would  in  warm  and  dry  situations  on  a  southern 
exposure.  Unless  a  large  number  of  plants  are  required,  the 
clump  may  simply  be  lifted  about  the  end  of  March  and 
separated  carefully  into  a  few  pieces  with  roots  as  intact  as 
possible.  Provided  the  spring  is  an  early  one,  the  cultivator 
will  have  to  make  this  division  earlier,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  flowering.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  lifted  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  be  expected  to  bloom  freely  as  soon  as  fresh  growth 
has  been  made.  As  it,  blooms  in  April  it,  is  only  necessary  to 
give  it  sufficient  time  before  this  to  recuperate  and  make  fresh 
growth  before  flowering. 


Peak  Okchaeds. — During  the  last  two  or  three  decades  the 
numerous  Pear  orchards  to  be  seen  on  the  western  suburbs  of 
London  have  been  gradually  disappearing,  and  their  places 
taken  by  houses  and  streets.  Many  trees  forming  a  very  old 
plantation  by  Chiswick  High  Road,  Gunnersbury,  have  just  been 
beheaded. 

*  *  * 

A  Mushkoom  Exhibition. — For  the  first  time  in  Paris,  and 
perhaps  in  France,  a  Mushroom  exhibition  has  been  organised. 
It  was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult.  in  the  annexe  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  the  Rue  Buffon.  M.  Mangin,  professor  of 
botany,  conceived  this  unusual  show.  His  object  is  a  laudable 
one — that  of  enabling  visitors  to  distinguish  the  genuine  Mush¬ 
room  from  the  spurious  article,  and  so,  possibly,  lessen  the 
number  of  poisoning  cases.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  different, 
kinds  of  Mushrooms  were  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris 
the  greater  number  came  from  Fontainebleau,  Marly,  Ville 
d’Avray,  Compiegne,  and  Maleslierbe-s— and  spread  on  three 
long  tables.  More  Mushrooms  continued  to  arrive,  and  by  the 
time  the  exhibition  closed  the  number  had  greatly  increased. 
The  Mushrooms  were  arranged  in  groups.  Cards  were  attacned 
to  each.  They  told  the  visitor  the  Mushrooms  that  were  good, 
those  that  were  bad,  and  those  that  must  be  suspected. 


Chrysanthemum  Notes. 

Leafy  Grove,  Keston. 

Last  weak  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  see  the  Glirysan- 
themums-  in,  the  new  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecro-ft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  Within  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  Jones  has  taken,  a  new  nursery,  which  he  has  named 
Leafy  Grove,  Keston,  Kent,.  Previously,  the  land  had  been 
entirely  devoted  to  farming,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  entirely 
fresh  to  most,  plants  usually  grown  in  nurseries. 

We  believe  that  this  situation  has  been  fixed  upon  for  a 
nursery  -so  that  the  Chrysanthemums  can  be  grown  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  with  all  the  benefits  of  clear  skies  and  fresh  air. 
We  understand,  however,  that,  the  houses  at  Hither  Green  are 
filled  a®  usual,  so:  that  the  three-  bouses  of  Chrysanthemums  at 
Leafy  Grove  are  additional  to  the  usual  stock.  Needless  to 
say,  -the  Chrysanthemums  were  looking  their  best  under  such 
conditions. 

The  nursery  is  situated  in  a  valley  in  a  chalky  district  of 
Kent,  where  the  lower  grounds  are  occupied  with  farm  crops 
and  the  heights,  to-  a  great  extent,  covered  with  woods  and 
plantations.  The  houses  have  been  built  close  to  the  edge  of 
one  of  these  plantations  and  on  ground  which  has  a  southern 
slope.  The  span-roofed  houses  are  of  large  size  and  run  east 
and  west-,  as  is  usual  with  glass  structures  of  this  shape.  Two 
of  the  houses  were  built,  last  year,  but  the  third  one  had  been 
built  and  filled  almost  within  five  weeks  previous  to  our  visit. 

The  plants  are  arranged  in  a.  great  hank  along  the  centre  of 
the  buildings,  where  plenty  of  space  is  at,  their  command,  the 
tall  ones  being  in  the  centre  and  the  dwarfe-r  ones  in  front  of 
them.  Some  of  the  very  dwarfest  are  stood  upon  side-  stages. 
Many  seedlings  have  been  raised  and  are  in  the  course-  of  being 
tested.  Only  those  have  been  named  which  have  been  tried 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to-  determine  their  real  value  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Many  of  those  which  were  raised  this 
year  are  seedlings  o-f  great  promise,  with  blooms-  of  large  size, 
but  we  understand  they  are  not  to  be  put  into  commerce  until 
they  have  been  tried  again. 

F.  S.  Vallis,  a  reflexed  Japanese  with  yellow  blooms,  is-  now 
well  known  to  b-e  of  great  merit  for  exhibition  purposes.  On 
the-  other  hand,  Mrs.  R.  C1.  Pulling  is  a.  pink  Japanese  form 
with  drooping  florets  and  quite  new.  Mildred  Ware  is  a  hand¬ 
some  t-errai-cotta  variety  that  isi  tno-stly  always  constant 
although  a  sport.  Mrs.  J.  Hathaway  has  originated  as  a  sport 
from  the  stock  of  Mildred  Ware  and  bears  huge  blooms  of  in¬ 
terlacing  florets  of  a  clear  yellow  hue.  Mrs.  George  Mileham 
is  a  well-proved  Jap.  with  broad  rose  petals.  Edith  A.  Fuller 
is  a  bronzy  sport  from  General  Hutton,  and  the  large  blooms 
are  very  handsome.  The  reflexed  Japanese  Henry  Perkins 
may  often  be  seen  in,  a  peculiarly  striped  state,  hut,  in  its  best 
form  the  broad  florets:  are  of  a  uniform  deep  crimson.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jumbo  might  be  described  as  an  incurved  Jap. 
with  huse  blo-o-ms,  cinnamon  on.  the  inside  of  the  florets  and 
yellow  on  the  out-side. 

A  very  uncommon  colour  is  Josephine  Rousset,  which  may 
be  described!  asi  a.  dark  red-purple,  similar  to  the  older  variety 
Alb-eric  Lunden,  which  is  not  very  plentifully  represented  in 
collections:.  Maud  du  Cros  is  an  incurved  Jap.  with  lemon- 
yellow  and  very  much  interlacing  florets.  Another  striking 
colour  is-  that  represented  by  Mrs.  George  Judge,  with  broad 
florets  of  a  rich  amaranth  and  silvery-pink  or  rose:  on  the 
reverse.  Mrs.  James  Dunn,  which  was  sent  out  last  year,  has 
proved  a,  very  reliable  variety,  almost  eveiy  bu-d  giving  rise  t-o 
-a  big  white  bloom.  The  florets  are-  drooping  and  m-o-re  or  less 
interlacing.  In  its  best  form,  W.  R.  Church'  is  an  incurved 
Jap.  with  crimson  flore-ts  and  a  soft  red  reverse  giving  place  to 
yellow  at  the  edges.  Mrs.  Edward  Currie  has  the  upper 
surface  of  the  florets  rose  coloured  and  soft  silvery-pink  re¬ 
verse.  I.  L.  Stephens  is  a-  golden-yellow  Ja,p.  with  fairly  broad 
florets.  Mrs.  E.  Beckett  is-  again  proving  its  value  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  by  producing  dense  and  refined-looking  blooms 
of  pure  white. 

Philip  du  Gros  is  a,  reflexed  Jap.  with  crimson-red  florets  of 
medium  width.  The  plant  is  notably  of  dwarf  habit.  At-  this 
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point  we  observed  a  very  handsome  Japanese  seedling  with 
velvety  crimson  florets  and  a  rich  magenta  reverse.  This 
combination  of  colours  is  not  particularly  common.  Another 
seedling  was  in  the  style  of  the  old  Mdllei.  Lacroix,  but  the 
pure  white  drooping  florets  were  longer,  making  altogether  a 
bigger  bloom.  Mrs.  Biachoffsheim  is  a,  sport  from  Lily  Mount- 
ford,  having  deep  red  flowers,  marbled  or  striped  with  bright 
yellow  on  the  reverse.  This  combination  of  colours  is  very 
striking  and  varies  slightly  from  flower  to  flower.  A  very 
pleasing  Jap.  of  light  colour-  is  Lady  Hopetoun,  with  silvery- 
pink  florets  and  a  white  reverse.  The  florets'  are  more  or  less 
incurved  at  the  tips,  thus  giving  the  flower  a  very  distinct 
appearance.  Mrs.  Greenfield  is  a,  clear  bright  yellow  Jap.  with 
massive-looking  blooms. 

Madame  Paolo  Radaelli  is  an  incurved  Jap.  of  a  delicate 
blush  colour  and  of  large  size.  It  frequently  turns  up  on  the 
exhibition  table  in  first-class  form,  so  that  it.  is  likely  to  hold 
its  own  for  some  years  to  come.  Another  variety  belonging 
to  the  same  section  is  Valerie  Greenham,  with  silvery-blusih 
florets  and  a.  purple  edge,  making  it.  practically  a  Piootee-edged 
variety.  The  florets  are  more  or  less  interlacing.  Mrs.  Ham- 
bledon  also  belongs  to  the  incurved  Jap.  section,  and  is  mainly 
notable  for  the  soft  buff  or  old  gold  colour  of  the  reverse  of 
the  florets.  The  inner  face  of  the  latter  is  of  a  soft  red,  but 
mostly  hidden.  Sensation  is  a.  Jap.  with  very  broad  florets 
■striped  with  red  on  a.  yellow  ground,  but  the  latter  colour  is 
the  dominant  one,  giving  the  flower  a  striking  and  conspicuous 
appearance.  Donald  McLeod  is  a  Jap.  of  very  dwarf  habit  with 
drooping,  broad,  clear  yellow  florets  that  are  concave  at  the 
tips.  This  was,  indeed,  amongst  the  dwarfest  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  we-  noted.  Souvenir  de  Mine.  Buron  is  a  sport,  from 
Elsie  Fulton,  with  soft  cana.ry -yellow  florets  that  are  consider¬ 
ably  curled,  giving  the  bloom  a  pretty  appearance.  Another 
incurved  Jap.  is  Grandeur,  with  chestnut-crimson  florets  and  a 
golden-yellow  reverse. 

A  very  pretty  new  variety  is  Mrs.  Street,  with  drooping, 
clear  yellow  florets  and  a  white  reverse.  Most  of  the  varieties 
are  distinctly  incurved  at  the  tip,  forming  a  ring  somewhat 
similar  to,  but  not  the  same,  as  in  Nellie  Pockeitt.  T'ancred 
Basket  isi  a.  Jap,  with  broad,  spreading  bronzy  florets,  making 
a  flower  of  large  size  and  distinct  in  its-  way.  La.dy  Cranston 
has  reverted  to  its  parent,  Mrs.  Barkley,  in  eveiy  collection  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained  this  year.  An  incurved  Japanese 
with  amaranth  florets  and  a  silvery  reverse  is  Mrs.  J.  Marshall. 
At  this  point  we  again  came  upon  a  batch  of  Mrs.  James  Dunn, 
shown  by  Mr.  Jones  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Any  bud  will 
come  good,  and  a  batch  of  plants  will  keep  up  a  display  of 
flowers  from  October  to  December.  S.  T.  Wright  is  a  velvety- 
crimson  Jap.  with  a.  buff-yellow  reverse,  and  the  broad  florets 
are  of  good  substance,  so  that  the  variety  ranks  amongst  the 
best  of  the  dark  crimson,  Chrysanthemums. 

A  curiosity  in  its  way  was  that  named  Fimbriated  Madaine 
Carnot,  which  is  precisely  like  the  original,  except  that  the 
white  florets  are  more  or  less  deeply  fimbriated  or  cut  into 
fringes  at  the  apex.  For  those  who  can  grow  Madame  Carnot, 
this  will  prove  an  interesting  companion  and  variation,  the 
feature:  of  which  is  the  lacerated  florets.  Another  very  hand¬ 
some  Jap.  was  Madame  Bertrand,  with  pure  white  and  'much- 
curled  florets.  A  new  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Jones  and  now 
to  be  put  into  commerce  is  that,  named  Lady  Leonard.  It  may 
be  described  as  an  incurved  Jap,  with  orange-red  florets:  and 
a  golden-amber  reverse.  It  is  evidently  one  of  very  great 
promise,  which,  if  it  maintains  this,  will  become  very  popular. 
Mine,  de  la  Vertenville  is  a  very  striking  Japanese  variety 
with  long  tubular  or  quilled  florets,  The  latter  are  white, 
tinted  with  blush  and  spreading  widely,  so  that  the  bloom 
when  fully  developed  is  of  immense  size.  Lady  Mary  Conyers 
is  a  Japanese  variety  after  the  style  of  Mrs.  George  Mileham, 
but  the  florets  are  stiffen  and  the  blossoms  larger.  Mrs,  W. 
Duckham  is  a  Japanese  variety  with  drooping  clear  yellow 
florets  that  are  curled  at  the  tips.  In  the  same  house:  as  this 
we  noted  a  great  number  of  seedlings  of  this  year’s  raising. 
Mostly  all  of  them  are  now  in  bloom  and  some  of  the  more 
promising  of  them  included  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  of 


a  rich  rose-purple  with  silvery  reverse  and  other  colours.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  Bennett  is  a  drooping-petalled,  pale  cinnamon  Jap. 
with  a  clear  yellow  reverse  and  curled  at  the  tips  of  the  florets. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  pretty  variety  and  one  of  which  we 
expect  to  hear  more  in  the  future.  Mrne.  Paul  Sahut  is  an 
incurved  variety  with  white  florets,  edged  with  purple  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  itself  felt  on  the  show  boards. 

A  new  variety  of  handsome  appearance  is  Mrs.  W.  Elliott, 
a,  Japanese  variety  with  blooms  of  great  depth  and  pure  white, 
with  more  or  less  interlacing  narrow  florets.  On,  the  other 
hand,  Cicily  recalls!  Mine,  de  la  Vertenville  in  having  tubular 
florets,  but  in  thisi  respect  the  likeness  ends,  as  the1  long  florets 
are  of  a  clear  yellow.  Godfrey’s  Pride  has  given  great  satis¬ 
faction  this  year  in:  the  production  of  massive  globular  blooms 
of  a  rich  crimson  with  a  buff  reverse.  Mrs,  J.  Hadaway  is  a 


Darwinia  hookeriana.  (See  p.  887). 


refiexed  Jap.  soft  straw-yellow  and  more  or  less  tinted  with 
fawn,  making  a,  pleasing  and  distinct,  colour.  Mrs.  E.  Crossley 
is  an  incurved  Jap.  an,  improvement  on  J.  R.  Upton,  and  built 
much  after  the  same  form,  but  it  isi  more  solid  and  amongst 
the  largest  of  this  type.  The  florets  are  of  soft  clear  yellow, 
broad  and  more  or  less  interlacing. 

A  striking  novelty  in  its  way  was"  a  new  or  unnamed  seed¬ 
ling  incurved  variety,  the:  florets  of  which  were  rose-red  on  the 
reverse,  while  the  inner  and  hidden  face  was  of  a,  clear  yellow. 
This1  reverses  the  usual  order  in  incurved  varieties,  for  in  most 
cases  the  darkest  colour  is  on  the  inner  face  and  therefore 
lost  to  the  view  of  the  beholder  on,  the  show  boards.  We  hope 
that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  new  break  to  greatly 
improve  the  incurved  race  in  the  matter  of  colour.  Another 
seedling  incurved  variety  has  been,  named  E.  J.  Castle,  which 
hasi  deep  crimson  florets,  and  a  mahogany-red  reverse ;  this 
latter  is,  of  course,  the  most  expo-sed  and  conspicuous  face  in 
this  particular  type,  and  the  variety  isi  still  further-  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  the  surface  covered  with  very  short  bristles. 
Tire,  above  will  constitute  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
extensive  collection  of  varieties  grown’  in  Mr.  Jones’  new  nur¬ 
series,  but,  they  show  that  the:  owner  is  determined  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  liis  great  speciality,  and  that,  he  has  succeeded 
in  this  new  nursery  there  can,  be  no  question. 

It  was  rather  too,  late  in  the  season  to  inspect  the  outdoor 
nursery,  and  the  plants  were  mostly  over.  The  men  were, 
however,  harvesting  the  Potato  crop,  and  on  the  ground  tve 
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noted  good  samples  of  Northern.  Star,  Warrior  and  EvergoodL 
Tire  two  last-named  are  slightly  flattened,  round  white 
Potatos;.  Evergood  was  clearly  separable  by  its  very  pro¬ 
nounced  and  scaly  surface  to  the  skin. 


A  Fertile  Mule. 

Paradoxical  as  this  heading  certainly  seems,  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  notice  how  that  hybrids,  which  we  are  inclined 
to  speak  of  as  being  sterile,  may  in  reality  hei  fertile. 

The  example  I  have  under  notice  is  that  of  Primula 
kewensis,  which  is  now  becoming  so  generally  cultivated,  and 
invariably  spoken  of  as  a,  “  mule  ”  Primula,  that  is,  unable 
to  produce  fertile  seed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
hybrid  appeared  accidentally,  as  it  were,  in,  the  Kew  Gardens. 
Two  species,  P.  verticillata,  and  P.  ftoribunda,,  were  cultivated 
side  by  side  and  crossed ;  the  resultant  seedlings  proved  to 
be  P.  kewensis. 

In  my  articles  on  “  The  Primrose  and  Darwinism,”  I  made 
special  mention  of  this  hybrid  ;  see  “  G.  W.,”  August  27th 
last.  It  was  pointed  out.  that  only  the  “  pin-eyed  ”  form  was 
to  be  found,  and  suggested  that  this  might  be  the  cause  of  its 
sterility.  When  writing  my  articles  on  “  The  Primrose  and 
Darwinism  ”  I  saw  no  solution,  to  the  problem.  How,  then, 
would  this  hybrid  havei  fared  had  it  been  produced  in  the 
wild  state  in  nature,  since  it  is  unable  to  reproduce  itself 
sexually,  and  propagation  by  vegetative  growths  is  a,  very  slow 
process  ?  It,  is  the  unforeseen  that  happens:  in,  this  case',  and 
a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  has  been  observed,  for  from 
the  pin-eyed  form  has  sported  a,  thrum-eyed  variety,  but 
what  is,  even,  morei  remark  able  is,  that  the  thrum-eyed  variety 
ha, si  produced  fertile  seed.  This,  variation  which  occurred  in. 
a  solitary  plant  among  a,  very  Large  batch,  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Moss,  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitoh  and  Sons,  at,  the  Feltham 
Nursery. 

Mr.  Moss  took  special  care  of  this  particular  plant,  and 
from  it,  he  has  obtained  a,  little  batch  of  seedlings,  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  at  Feltham. 

This  interesting  phenomenon  tends  to,  support,  Darwin's 
viewsi  on  the  fertilisation  of  the  genus,  Primula,,  that  is  that 
the  flowers  are  rendered  heterostyled  in  order  to  encourage 
cross-fertilisation,  and  that  to  obtain  a,  full  yield  of  fertile 
seed  pollen  from  the  long  stamen,  must  he  taken  to  the  long 
style,  and  from  short-  stamen  to  short  style. 

This  condition  which  exists,  in  the  Primula,  of  two  forms  of 
flowers  found)  on  separate  plants  of  the  same  species  is 
known  as  “  dimorphism  ”  a,  subject  which  ha, si  been,  fully 
described  in  the  articles  already  referred  to. 

To  horticulturists  and  scientists  this1  variation,  which  leads 
to  the  sexual  reproduction  should  prove  of  great  value.  It, 
is  indeed  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  prospect  of  being 
able  toi  propagate  by  means  of  seed  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  cool  greenhousei  plants  instead  of  continually  propagating 
by  means  of  cuttings  or  division,  which  it  appears  in  time 
leads  to  deterioration. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  careful  observation  on  the  part,  of 
the  horticulturist,  this  instance,  like  many  others,  must  have 
been  overlooked,  and  probably  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death. 

Herbert  Cowley. 


Potato  Northern  Star  at  Kelso. — Last  spring  Mr.  Yule,  of 
Mellerstain,  planted  21b.  of  Potatos  of  the  variety  known  as 
Northern  Star.  He  has  now  lifted  his  crop,  and  the  total  yield 
Weighs  13st.  31b. 

*  *  * 

A  Difference  of  Treatment. — At  a  recent  flower  show  in  a 
village  in  West  Perthshire  an  amateur  gardener  had  large 
exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  had  never  been,  grown 
in  his  own  garden.  An  Irish  amateur  passing  the  tables  and 
noticing  the  number  of  prizes  his  rival  had  secured  remarked  : 
“  In  the  pari  of  Oireland  where  I  come  from,  shure  they  get  the 
jail  for  stealing,  but  here,  begorra,  they  get  prizes  for  doing  it.” 
— Perth  Courier.”  .  . 


Vines  and  their  Culture. 


IX.— Ripening,  Keeping,  and  Storing. 

(| Continued  from,  page  850.) 

The  first  sign  of  colour  in  the  berry  will  raise  the  grower’s 
enthusiasm,  and  if  as  a,  Consequence  his  interest  and  careful 
attention  be,  likewise  expanded,  it  will  indeed  be  well.  The 
keynote  of  the  advice  given  now  is  to  ventilate  freely,  both  by 
the  top  and  lower  ventilators.  Avoid  a-  draught,  but  be  not 
alarmed  at,  a.  refreshing,  breezy  atmosphere.  We  are  told 
that  the  foliage  plays  an  important  part  in  preparing  and  dis¬ 
tilling,  a.s  it  were,  the  juices  of  the  berry,  and  observation,  will 
furnish  the  truth  that  the  ripening  process  progresses  mom- 
quickly  and  more  freely  when  thei  Vines  are  clothed  with  dark, 
substantial  leatheiy  leaves. 

Keep  the-  border  somewhat  drier  by  dispensing  with  water, 
if  possible,  and  be  less  profuse  in  damping,  for  overmuch 
moisture  causes  torn  rapid  a  swelling,  and  the  berries  may  crack. 
This  danger1  is  more  real  when  the  ripening  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  some  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to  it  than 
others. 

A  brisk  heat  should  still  be  maintained,  but  a,  smell  of 
acidity  is:  injurious  and  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  During 
dull  weather  especially  a.  nice  heat  should  be  kept.  At,  the 
outset  all  superfluous  growth  will  be  removed  to  admit  all 
possible  light,  but  in,  no  way  should  the  primary  leaves  be  cut. 
Just  before  putting  on  the  “  finish,”  some  help  may  be  given  to 
old-established  "Vines  by  sprinkling  some  well-proved  artificial 
over  the  border,  according  to  the  instructions. 

Now  that  mention)  lias  been  made  of  ripening  of  berry,  it 
will  not,  be  out  of  place  to  expend  a,  few  remarks  on  that  all- 
important  process  of  wood  ripening.  No  effort,  beyond  an, 
occasional  shake  of  the  rod,  should  be  made  to  get  off  the 
foliage,  itsi  premature  fall  depriving  the  wood  of  much  all- 
needed  substance.  One  year  of  negligent  wood-ripening  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  crop  of  the;  ensuing  season  which  will 
ever  bei  remembered  with  mortification.  A  dark  colour  in  the 
wood,  with  a,  firmness  suggestive  of  plenty  of  sun  and  air  and 
an  easy  departure  of  the  leaves,  are  all  tokens  of  correct  , 
culture:. 

When  possible  the  Grapes  not  immediately  required  should 
be  left  hanging  on  the  rods,  it  being  necessary  in  such  a  case  1 
to  war  against  wasps,  over-much  moisture  and  the  creation  of  I 
dust,.  Whatever  watering  is  necessary  should  bei  done  in  the 
morning  and  ventilation  more  freely  indulged  in,  to  clear  the  : 
house  before  nightfall.  If  there  exists  an  open  tank  in,  the  , 
house,  cover  it-  over.  Bunches  keep1  better  on  the  Vine  than 
in  fruit  rooms,  but  should  not  remain  on  after  the  end  of  the  ■ 
year,  or  pruning  will  he  dangerously  delayed.  Look  over  the 
bunches  periodically  for  the  removal  of  shanked  or  rotten 
benies. 

Another  way  of  keeping  Grapes,  and  a  better  one  as  far  as  J 
the  Vines  themselves  arei  concerned,  is  to>  cut  them  with  6  in.  I 
or  8  in.  of  stem  and  insert,  in,  bottles  of  water,  which  latter 
are  kept,  in.  a,  dark  or  semi-dark  fruit  room.  Several  methods 
of  arranging  thei  bottles  are  favoured  by  different  growers,  but 
the  details  are  immaterial  if  the  essential  conditions  are  not 
violated.  Briefly,  these  are  a  sufficiently  dry  atmosphere,  with 
thei  temperature  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  45  deg., 
freedom  from  vermin,  and  prevention  of  the  possibility  of  the 
bunches  getting  wet  from  drip,  etc.,  whilst  their  stem  is  all 
the  while  immersed  in  water. 

The  bottles  should  be  periodically  refilled,  and  the  occasion 
taken  to  carefully  examine  the  bunches,  and  cut  out  at  once 
all  decaying  berries,  thus,  preventing  a,  spread  of  the  evil.  If 
thoroughly  ripened,  Grapes  can  be  kept,  for  a,  long  time  in 
this  way,  but  badly  finished  berries  will  quickly  shrivel.  In 
a  room  possessed  of  a  dry  floor  and  a  tight  roof  it  will  be 
necessary  only  during  frosty  or  wet-  weather  to  have  recourse  to 
the  heating  apparatus ;  for  if  too  freely  used,  besides  being 
contrary  to  good  economy,  will  only  lessen  the  duration  of 
Grape-keeping  by  ca, using  shrivelling  and  loss  of  flavour. 

W.  E. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Now  the  leaf  incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove.” — Thomson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  .  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,’’  anp  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ftOEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  2—  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 
i  February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  —  CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 
June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16. —ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15  — ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Ba,ck  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  ! 

Plate  oi  S 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS.  J 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  { 
Plate  of  < 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS,  D.  WILLIS 
JAMES. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  s 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “Pom  \ 
Pom,  for  his  article  on  “Three  foliage 
plants  for  exhibition,”  p.  873. 


Views  and  Reviews 


Fruit  Culture  in  Ireland. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  aud  Technical  Instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  making  great  endeavours  to 
test  the  capabilities  of  Ireland  as  a  fruit- 
producing  country.  Some  two  years'  ago  a 
line  fruit  show  was  inaugurated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork.  A 
second  show  has  juist  been,  brought*  to  a,  suc¬ 
cessful  culmination,  at  Dublin  on  October 
19th  and  20th.  This  greatly  eclipsed  the 
show  held  at  Cork,  and  has;  indeed  been  de- 
scribed  by  some  of  the  experts  who  saw  it 
as  the  finest  fruit  show  ever  held  ini  the 
United  Kingdom.  Those  are  certainly  lofty 
words,  and  if  such  was  actually  the  case  it 
redounds  even  more  to;  the  credit  of  Ireland 
and  those  concerned  in  the  making  of  the 
show,  especially  when  we  consider  that  it 
was  organised  and  carried  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  in  six  weeks’  time.  The  exhibits 
consisted  entirely  of  Irish-grown  fruits. 

We  may  here  state  that  the  show  was 
mostly  confined  to  hardy  fruits,  of  which 
Apples  constituted  by  far  the  largest*  propor¬ 
tion*.  Altogether  there  were  2,6G4  entries, 
and  of  these  there  were  close  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  entries  of  cooking  Apples  entirely 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Dessert*  Apples  were 
shown  in  much  smaller  numbers;,  but  were, 
nevertheless,  a  respectable  lot*.  Peaches, 
Pears,  and  other  hardy  fruits  were  also 
shown.  The  Pears  grown  in  the  open  num¬ 
bered  nearly  300  entries.  Preserved  fruits 
were  also  encouraged’ by  the  offering  of  prizes, 
and  show  that  the  cultivators  in,  the  sister 
isle  are  making  a,  determined  effort  to  turn 
their  land  to  excellent*  account  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  which  they  are;  now  learning  to 
dispose  of  in  the  fresh  state,  also  to  make 
into  preserves,  to  bottle;,  dry,  or  can.  The 
preserves,  bottled  fruits,  etc.,  included  Crab 
or  Apple  jelly,  Blackberries,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries;,  and  even  Cider.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day  the  Right;  Hon. 
Horace  Plunkett,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  delivered  a  long  address  at  a 
conference  on  the;  subject  of  fruit  culture  in 
Ireland.  Sir  Horace  is  evidently  very  san¬ 
guine  on  the  future  of  Ireland  ns  a  fruit¬ 
growing  country,  and  so  expressed  himself 
before  a.  large  audience  at  Ballsbridge, 


Dublin.  He  dealt  with  the  subject  almost 
entirely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
speaking  not*  merely  from  hearsay  but  from 
experience,  as  the  Department  has  been 
carrying  on.  important  experiments  in  fruit 
culture  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  being  done  through  the  agency  of 
groups  of  farmers,  so  that  the  experiments 
are  not  conducted  by  scientific  or  educated 
but  by  practical  farmers  under  the  guidance 
of  experts  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Dec 
partment.  The  most  important  or  vital 
factors  in  the  case,  lie;  stated,  were  the;  pre¬ 
paration .  of  produce  for  market,  including 
grading,  packing  and  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  in  the;  most  economical  way. 

Referring  to  the  splendid  exhibition  which 
had  been  opened  on  the  previous  day,  he 
said  that  it  had  amply  proved  that  Nature 
was  willing  to  do;  her  part  in  the  production 
of  fruit.  It  remained  for  them  to  show  that 
they  were  prepared  to  do  their  own  part. 
He  considered,  further,  that  the  development 
of  an  industry  devolved  more  upon  private 
enterprise  than  upon  Government.  The 
latter  was  merely  making  the  initial  effort 
in  order  to;  determine  how  the  case  stood, 
what  the  laud  was  capable  of  producing,  and 
of  seeing  the  industry  started  upon  a.  proper 
basis.  Many  interests  had  to;  be  reconciled, 
and  the  industry  to;  become  profitable  must 
be  conducted  on  a;  large  scale.  From  that* 
point  of  view,  he  thought*  that  the  problems 
involved  were  too  great  for  private  enterprise 
to  tackle  unassisted. 

In  the  building  up  of  a*  national  industry, 
he  considered  that*  the  proper  function  of  the 
Department,  which  had  no  private  end  to; 
serve,  was  to  use;  its  resources;  for  overcom¬ 
ing  the  difficulties;  of  starting  an,  industry  on 
such  a  scale.  The  Department  had  been 
pursuing  inquiries  and  carrying  on  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  to*  be  able  to  discharge  what 
he  conceived  to  be  its  proper  function  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  sadly  neglected  industry  of 
fruit-growing  in  Ireland. 

Before  he  could  estimate  the  chances  of 
success#  six  main  factors  had  to  be  taken 
into'  oonisi deration — namely,  climate,  soil, 
market,  transit,  efficiency  in  production1,  and 
economy  in  distribution.  The  soil,  taken  as 
a*  whole,  he  considered  a,s  favourable.  The 
climate  was  suitable  for  certain  kinds  of  fruit, 
though  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  With 
reference  to;  markets,  he  considered  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  the  nearest*  suppliers 
of  the  best  market,  in  the  world.  In,  the 
matter  of  transit  he  considered  that  many 
countries  had  yet  an  advantage  of  us.  The 
Great*  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Ire- 
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land,  whose  lines  run  through  some  of  the  rapidly  developed 
fruit  districts,  had  met  the  Department  very  fairly  in  offering 
facilities  for  the  marketing  of  produce.  It  was  too  early  to 
touch  upon  facilities  offered  by  other  companies,  because  the 
orchards  situated  along  their  lines  had  not  yet  reached  a  state 
of  development  for  which  very  favourable  terms  could  yet  be 
offered  in  the  way  of  special  rates.  He  was  sanguine,  however, 
that  the  industry  of  fruit-growing  was  capable  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  for'  workmen. 

The  chief  question  at  the  present  time  was  what  could  be 
done  to  encourage  farmers  to  undertake  fruit-growing.  Much 
advice  had  been  given  on  the  point,  and  the  favourite  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  the  Department  should  fence  and  plant 
the  cottage  plots.  He  clearly  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
planting  of  trees  was  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  successful 
fruit  culture.  The  owner  of  each  plot  must  intelligently  plant 
and  carefully  tend  the  trees1  at  all  time®  if  he  was  to  obtain  a 
profitable  crop.  The  problem  was  how  to  encourage  tire  owner 
to  take  a  real,  live  interest  in  his  own  plantation.  It  was  im¬ 
possible!  for  anyone  to  be  successful  even  on  the  smallest  scale 
for  commercial  purposes  unless  he  possessed  a  certain  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  this  particular  kind  of  work. 

An  industry  of  this  nature  proved  slow  and  uphill  work,  and 
it  could  only  be  done  gradually.  The  Department,  in  order 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  industry  among  farmers  and 
cottagers,  had  been  giving  instruction  through  the  county  com¬ 
mittees  working  in,  conjunction  with  the  Department.  The 
first  concern  of  the  latter  was  to  provide  instruction  and  train¬ 
ing,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  been  educating  a  large 
number  of  Irish  teachers,  who  should  in  turn  impart,  instruction 
to  the  cultivators  at  various  centres  throughout  the  country. 
A  number  of  these  horticultural  teachers  liad  already  been 
trained  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  which 
has  now  been  established  for  some  tune  as  a  horticultural 
school.  Rapid  progress!,  he  said,  could  not  be  expected  until 
thesci  teachers  had  gained  experience  and  increased  in  numbers 
so  as  to  make  their  efforts  felt  at  a  large  number  of  centres 
throughout  Ireland. 

At -this  point  he  divulged  a  scheme  which  they  had  for 
encouraging  horticultural  education  and  the  training  of  in¬ 
structors.  The  Department'  and  county  committees  had  several 
schemes  in  hand,  but  one  of  these  was  a  system  of  prizes  for 
those  who  have  the  greatest  success  in  teaching  horticultural 
instructors.  Prizes  were  also  to  be  offered  for  best  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  amongst  the  small  holdings. 

At  this  point,  he  stated  that  the  Department  had  called 
together  the  conference  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  best 
advice  upon  the  best  methods  of  commercial  fruit-growing, 
which  would  have  its  markets  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
During  the  first  year’s  operations  of  the  Department  experts 
were  sent  to  the  north  of  Ireland  to  see  what  had  been,  done  by 
the  very  successful  farmers  in  that  region.  This  referred  to'  the 
enterprise  of  fruit-growing  as  conducted  by  the  fanners  n 
•several  parts  of  Ulster.  The  soil  and  climate  were  not  the  best 
in  Ireland,  nevertheless  the  northern  fanners  had  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  fruit-growing  industry  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  While  it  bore  testimony  to  'their  perseverance,  it'  also 
presented  an  object-lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  With 
such  evidence  before  their  eyes,  the  Department  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  a,  considerable  effort  in  stirring  up  the 
farmers  in  other  districts  of  Ireland,  and  thereby  profit  by  the' 
lesson  offered  by  their1  northern  neighbours. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  toi  which  the  industry 
had  been  brought  within  quite  recent  times  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  he  mentioned  the  station  of  Annaghmore,  oo.  Armagh, 
which  in  1898  sent  away  Strawberries  to  the  extent  of  100  toms. 
In  1904  this  had  risen  to  700  tons’.  In  order  to  realise  the 
value  of  this,  lie  thought  a  fair  average  return;  might  be  cal¬ 
culated  at  =£20  a.  ton,  so  that  the  700  tons  made  a  sum  of 
£14,000  realised  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
station  alone  for  one  class  of  fruit. 

Turning  to  Pear  growing,  he  thought  this  a,  lost  art  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  he  amused  them  by  saying  that  he  remembered  when 
a  schoolboy  he  thought  that  Irish  Pears  were  not  worth  steal¬ 


ing.  Strawberries  were  one  of  the  most  important  crops,  as  he 
had  just  indicated.  Raspberries  are  largely  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Drogheda,  and  consumed  in  fair  quantity  in  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  markets.  From  those  towns  considerable 
quantities  were  also  shipped  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  Black 
Currants  had  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  small  fruits  in 
Ireland  during  the  past  three  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Currant  mite  had  been  very  destructive  in  Britain,  and  high 
prices  were  therefore  obtained  for  the  Irish  product- 

The  central  and  vital  factor  in  the  case,  he  considered,  was 
the  preparation  of  the  Irish  produce  for  the  market  and  the 
most  economical  methods  of  distribution.  Upon  making  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  British  markets,  it  was1  found  that  Irish  fruit 
was  of  excellent  quality,  but  It  was  not  consigned  in  a.  form  that 
would  admit  of  rapid  and  cheap  distribution  while  it  was  still 
fresh.  In  plainer  language,  it  was  not  well  graded  nor  well 
packed,  so  that,  it  would  mean  a  great  advantage  to  the  industry 
if  the  Irish,  ini  connection  with  the  fruit  industries,  would  give 
the  subject  of  grading  and  packing  the  very  earliest  and  best 
attention.  He  said,  if  he  were  a  benevolent  despot,  he  would 
rather  compel  Irish  producers  to  prepare  their  products  in  a 
proper  manner  for  transmission  to  market  than  compel  rail¬ 
ways  to  lower  the  rates  upon  consignments!  of  fruits  that  had 
been  carelessly  and  injudiciously  tumbled  upon  the  railway 
platform  by  people  thinking  it  would  appear  all  right  ait  the 
other  end  of  the  journey. 

Another-  method  of  assisting  the  industry  was  the  establish¬ 
ment.  of  preserving  factories  at  Portadown  and  Drogheda.  In 
these,  the  Department  bad  been  encouraging  them  to  preserve 
fruits,  dry  vegetables,  and  make  cider.  The  experiments  were 
not  yet  complete,  but  they  had  gone  sufficiently  far  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Department  to  seriously  consider  liow  they  could 
reorganise  the  fruit  trade  as  a  whole. 


Sweet  Peas  Dainty  and  King  Edward  VII. 

(See  Supplement .) 

During  the  past  few  years  a  great  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  improve  the  crimson  types  of  Sweet  Peas  and  secure  a  true 
scarlet  variety.  There  are  now  several  very  tine  crimsons, 
the  latest  addition  to  which  was  King  Edward  VII.  The 
Hewers  from  which  our  supplement  was  prepared  were  pro¬ 
duced  about  the  end  of  August,  which  is  rather  late  to  get 
Sweet  Peas  in  best  form  in  the  south  of  England.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the:  light  was  still  fairly  good,  so  that  although  the  flowers 
were  rather  under  their  usual  size  the  colour  left  little  to  be 
desired.  The  form  of  the  flowers  was,  however,  somewhat 
spoiled  by  being  earned  through  the  post  in  a  box.  With, 
these  indications,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  illustration 
represents  both  of  the  varieties  in  their  general  aspect.  The 
flowers  of  King  Edward  VII.  are  of  very  largei  size,  and  of  a 
rich,  almost,  uniform,  crimson.  The  wings  are  represented  as 
being  lighter  in  colour  in  some  cases,  but  this  is  merely  the 
accident  of  sunlight  shining  upon  them  while  they  were  being 
photographed.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  we  first  saw 
this  variety,  but  since  it  made  its  debut  at  the  annual  show  of 
the  Sweet  Pea,  Society  at  Earl’s  Court,  it  has  been,  largely  taken 
up  bj  other  cultivators,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  times 
we  bave  seen  it,  it  is  very  constant  under  different  conditions 
as  to  cultivation,  both  in  the  matter  of  foam  and  colour. 

The  light  variety  which  we  represent  on  the  left  is  not,  white, 
as'  the  camera  would  represent  it  to  be,  although  veiy  nearly 
so.  It  is  a  Picotee-edged  form  well  named  Dainty,  and  it  is 
certamly  the  daintiest  of  all  the  Picoteet-edged  varieties  in  our 
estimation.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  creamy-white, 
and  the  standard  is  tinted  with  pale  rosy-pink  on  the  back. 
Tbisi  same  colour  forms  an  edging  to'  the  face  of  the  standard 
as  well  a,s  the  wings1.  The  lattea*  are,  however,  considerably 
paler  than  the  standard,  and  the  edging  in  some  cases’  is  rather 
faint,  but  nevertheless  taken  together  the  edging  is  as  clear 
and  even  better  defined  than  in  most  of  the  Picotee-edged 
varieties  we  already  have.  The  above  two  varieties  were 
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picked  outof  a  box  sent  us  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wera,  Salop, 
towards  the  end  of  August  last.  This  illustration  would  have 
appeared  earlier,  but  several  others  had  been  previously 
arranged  for.  The  two  varieties  make  a  beautiful  contrast,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  everybody  with  a  love  for  Sweet  Peas  would 
endorse  our  opinion  as  to  their  beauty  and  merits,  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  it®  kind. 


I*oras. 

Among  the  many  hard-wooded  flowering  plants  grown  in 
the  stove  this  genus  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
gorgeous  trusses  of  bloom  produced  freely  through  the  summer 
months  make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  many  various  foliage 
plants  utilised  for  stove  decoration.  They  are  not  among  the 
most  easily  cultivated  of  plants,  and  some  fail  to  bring  them 
to  perfect  ion.,  but  when  treated  in  a  proper  manner  and  they 
receive  all  necessary  attention  the  results  amply  repay  for-  all 
the  care  bestowed  on  them. 

The  cutting®,  which  should  be  taken  during  the  spring 
months,  will  strike  readily  if  inserted  in  some  fine  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  in  the  propagating  pit.. 
When  sufficiently  rooted  they  should  be  removed  and  potted 
into  well-drained  60-size  pots  in  a.  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  peat  and  one  each  of  loam  and  silver  sand,  and  placed 
near  the  glass  in  a,  house  in  which  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  is 
well  maintained. 

The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  in  a.  moist  and  growing  con¬ 
dition  and  the  young  plants  watered  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  if  bright  sunshine  prevails  they  should  be  carefully 
shaded.  When  the  pots,  become  well  filled  with  roots  the 
plants  may  be  potted  on  into  6-in.  pots,  taking  precautions  that, 
the  drainage  is  in  perfect  condition,  or  the  soil  will  get.  in  a 
sour  condition  and  the  plant®  have  a.  sickly  appearance.  The 
soil  used  a,t  this  potting  should  be  of  a  peaty  nature,  though 
of  a  rather  coarser  texture  than  that  recommended  for  the 
young  plants,  taking  care  to  pot  firmly,  as  this  ensures  a, 
sturdy  growth.  During  the  late  autumn  large  plants  should 
be  pruned  back  to  enable:  them  to  make  sufficient  growth  to 
bloom  the  following  year.  A  sharp,  lookout,  must  be  kept  for 
insect  pests,  mealy  bug  and  scale  being  the  most  troublesome. 
Among  the  best  varieties  are  Cbccinea  Pilgrimii,  Duffii,  and 
Williamsii.  E.  B. 

South  Berks. 


Home-saving  of  Onion  Seed. 


I 


Really  high-class  seed  from  pure  stocks  of  this  important 
and  ever-useful  vegetable,  is  scarce  and  expensive,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  good  policy  to  save  seed  at  home,  and  I  propose 
to  throw  out  a.  hint  or  two  that  may  be  of  service  to  any  who 
wish  to  do  so. 

In  the.  first  place,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
Onion®  selected  for  seed-production  should  be  of  the  highest 
quality,  for  eves  the  purest  stocks  will  rapidly  deteriorate  and 
even  lose  their  character  and  type  unless  annually  subjected  to 
most  careful  selection. 

If  the  Onion®  are  to.  be  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  it'  is, 
of  course,  necessary  that  the  finest  exhibition  specimens  alone 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  seed-production,  but.  even  for 
culinary  purposes  bulbs  of  true  type  alone,  should  be  used. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to.  enter  into,  details  of  the  point® 
of  a  perfect.  Onion,  for  our  readers  know  the.  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  required  at  exhibitions,  and  will  select  their  breeding 
stock  on  the  same.  line®. 

Tire  storing  of  the  bulbs  until  planting  time  arrives  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance. 

A  cool,  dry  place  should  be  selected  where,  the  bulbs  may  be 
laid  out  singly,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  avoid  bruising  them 
in  the  handling.  A  shallow  bed  of  dry  silver  sand  I  ba.ve 
found  to  be  about  the  beet  material  on  which  to.  lay  Onions, 
as  they  can  be  bedded  just  deep  enough  to  hold  each  one  in  its 


place.  Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  too  early,  for  should 
heavy  rain  or  severe  frost  prevail  immediately  after  planting 
damage  will  be  done  before  growth  commences.  In  an  ordinary 
season,  the  beginning  of  March  is  about  the  time  to  plant,  and 
if  the  bulb®  have  .sprouted  to  any  extent  earlier  than  this,  I 
prefer  to  pot  them  rather  than,  plant  out  too.  early.  If  the 
ground  is  in.  fairly  good  heart,  little  preparation  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  andl  the  bulbs  may  be  planted  quite  close  together  just 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  crown,  hut  no  more. 

On.  heavy  ground  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  plant  on 
ridge®,  as  the  moisture  drains  away  from  the  bulbs  into  the 
alleys  between,  the-  rows.  In  due  course  the  flower-heads  will 
appear,  and  stakes,  should  be.  put  to  each  plant,  to  which  the 
stems  may  be  loosely  tied, 


Tiarella  cordifolia,  (See  p.  888). 


The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  saving  Onion  seed  is  that 
just  a.s  the  heads  are  showing  signs  of  setting  well  prolonged 
lain  or  fog  will  often  cause  the  whole  to  damp  off.  For  this 
reasoni  it  is  wise  to,  select  an  open  and  exposed  spot  for  the 
beds,  and  if  a,  temporary  structure  can,  be.  erected  upon,  which 
spare  light®  from  the  plantrframes  can.  be  put  to.  ward  off’  the 
rain  a  good  crop  may  be  secured. 

When  the  seed  is  well  ripened,  cut  with  stalks  of  fair  length 
and  hang  head  downwards  in  a,  light,  airy  place.  Spread  sheets 
of  paper  underneath  to.  catch  any  seed  that  may  fall,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  should  be  rubbed  out,  cleaned, 
bagged  and  labelled1  ready  for  sowing  when  the  season  arrives. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  of  Onion  seed  entails  consider¬ 
able  labour,  but,  be.  it  remembered  true  seed  of  such  varieties 
as  Ailsa  Craig,  The  Aristocrat,  and  other  high-class  Onions  is 
worth  about  a  sovereign  per  ounce,  and  that  any  seed  saved 
above  that  required  for  home  use  meets  with  a  veiy  ready 
sale,  and  my  readers  will  agree  the  crop  is  worth  taking  some 
pains  to  obtain.  Heather  Bell. 

October,  1904. 
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Bamboos. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  popularity  which  the  above 
have  attained  during  the  last  few  years,  I  am  often  surprised 
that  reference  is  so>  seldom  made  to  them  in  these  pages;,  and 
have  therefore  been  tempted  to  write  a  few  words  in  theiir 
favour,  as  mo  outdoor  plants,  im  my  opinion,  afford  more 
pleasure  during  the  dull  winter  months  than  suitably  placed, 
•healthy  Bamboo®.  I  will  confine  my  notes  to  the  few  varieties 
which  I  have  met,  and  if  I  am  not  presuming  too  much  a 
few  hints  as  to  culture  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  a  position  sheltered  from  the;  north  and 
east  is  essential,  as  cold  winds  do  more;  harm  than  frosts.. 

A  deep,  rich,  moist  soil  in  which  leaf-mould  predominates 
is  desirable,  and  during  the  growing  season,  frequent  soakings 
with  water  will  be  most  beneficial.  An  annual  top  dressing  of 
good  manure  (farmyard)  is,  also,  of  great  value. 

Bamboos,  should  never  be  moved  or  divided  before  the  end 
of  Mayor  beginning  of  June,  as  at  that  time  they  are  making 
fresh  growth,  and  the  roots  are  quickly  re-established  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  plants  have  every  chance  to  move  away  without  show¬ 
ing  much  sign®  of  having  been,  disturbed. 

Bambusa  palmata,  spreads  rapidly,  and  should  be  planted 
in  partial  shade  where  it,  will  have  plenty  of  root  run,.  It 
grows  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  lias  broad,  bright  green  leaves. 

B.  mannorata  requires  a  warm  spot  to  bring  out,  the  beauty 
of  its;  slim,  dark  stems  and  bright  green  leaves.  It  belongs 
to  the  dwarf  section. 

B.  pygmaea  i,s  the  smallest  of  all  Bamboos,  and  spreading 
rapidly  as  it  doe®  soon  forms  a  dense  carpet  of  greenery. 

Arundinaria,  Falconer!  with  slender  stems  10  ft,,  or  12  ft. 
high  furnished  with  bright  green  leaves  is  rather  tender  and 
requires  a  sheltered  position.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a,  little 
extra  care. 

A.  Hindsii  is  noteworthy  for  it®  erect  stems  and  dark  green 
foliage. 

A.  japonic  a,  also;  known  as  Bambusa  Metake,  is  a  well- 
known  species'.  Although  a  damp  soil  suits  its  requirements 
best,  it,  also  doe®,  well  in  drier  situations. 

A.  an, ceps  is  quite  hardy  and  a  vigorous  grower,  with  long 
graceful  stems  attaining  a,  height  of  14  ft.  or  16  ft. 

A.  Sirnoni  is:  also  quite  hardy,  grows'  about  the  same  height 
as  A.  anceps,  only  the  stems  are;  more:  erect  and  the  leaves  a 
tr  ifle  broader  than  that  species. 

A.  nitida  requires  plenty  of  head  room  to  show  to  perfection 
its  beautiful  outline,  and  prefers  partial  shade.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  species,  with  purplish-brown  stems  and  short  branches 
with  pale  green  leaves. 

A.  Fortune!  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  only  growing  about,  1  ft. 
or  2  ft.  high  would  be  very  effective  placed  in  front  of  a 
shrubbery,  with  its  pale  green  leaves  striped  with  white. 

Phyllostaehys  nigra  is  very  distinct  with  its  long,  slender 
dark  stems.  It;  is  a,  most  beautiful  variety  and  well  worthy  of 
a,  place  in  every  collection. 

P.  viridi-gla.ucescens  is  another  noteworthy  species,  with 
lon<r  graceful  stems  and  glaucous  leaves. 

P.  Quilioi  is  a  tall-growing  form  with  arching  growths  and 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  hue.  Experienced  hands  could  add 
many  more,  but  the  above  remarks;  are  only  made  from  obser¬ 
vations  taken  during  my  experience  in  the  capacity  of  an 
under-gardener.  A.  H.  F. 

East  Lothian. 


Young  Fungologists  Wanted. — On  Saturday,  the  15th  nit., 
after  the  Essex  Field  Club  had  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual 
“Fungus  Foray,”  the  experts,  Dr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Masses, 
pointed  out  that  new  workers  are  wanted  to  take  their  places 
when  they  become  too,  old  to;  labour  in  the  field.  The  “  demand  ” 
has  not  been  made  too  soon,  for  Dr.  Cooke,  the  father  of  British 
fungology,  is  eighty  years  old,  if  not  more  ;  but  whether  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  “  supply  ”  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  plenty 
to  take  an  interest  in  natural  history,  but  few  to  seriously 
spend  their  lives  on  investigating  difficult  groups  of  plants  and 
animals.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  though  the  labourer  may  be 
worthy  of  his  hire  he  often  cannot  get  a  living  wage  from 
scientific  investigation  has  something  to  do  with  it. 


Eucharis  grandiflora. 

I  hardly  think  this  beautiful  stove  plant  is  quite  so,  exten¬ 
sively  grown  as.  what  it  deserves  to  be.  Perhaps  it  is  on 
account  of  some  people  finding  it  rather  difficult  to  understand 
its  cultivation.  This1  need  hardly  be  so,  for  when  one  has 
grasped  the  chief  details  regarding  its  wants,  it  will  he  found 
quite  easy  to  deal  with. 

A  batch  of  well-grown  Eucharis  i®  not  only  a  credit  to  the 
man  whose  charge'  they  come  under,  but  a  good  acquisition  to 
a  collection  of  stove  plants.  They  are  a,  most  profitable  thino- 
to  grow  for  cut-flower  decoration.  When  used  as  such. 
Asparagus  Spremgerii  or  plumosus  will  be  found  to  set  them 
off  to'  a,  great  advantage,  their  own  foliage  being  of  too  formal 
a  character. 

Supposing  one  wishes  to1  include  Eucharis  in.  his  collection  of 
plants,  the  best  and  quickest  way  to,  work  up  a  stock  would  be 
to  buy  some  established;  stuff,  taking  great  care  to'  see'  they 
are  not  infested  with  the  Eucharis  mite.  If  this  troublesome 
pest  be  present  the  plant  invariably  shows  it  by  the  leaves 
having  a  sickly  yellow  appearance,  but  to  be  on  the  sure;  side 
turn  one  out  of  its  pot  and  examine  the  bulbs.  If  the  outer 
skin  is  decayed;  and  of  a  brown,  colour,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  mite  is  present,  and  the  would-be  purchaser  would 
do  well  to  discard  the  idea  of  having  any  dealings  with  them. 

In  some  cases  the  mite  can  be  cleared  out  by  washing  the 
bulbs  in  paraffin  emulsion,  then  letting  them  soak  in  it  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  afterwards:  placing  them  on  a,  shelf  in  the  sun 
to,  dry,  taking  care  to  place  some  slight  shading  over  them  to 
prevent  undue  shrivelling,  should  the  sun  appear  very  strong. 

If  one  wishes  to  start  with  dormant  bulbs  lie  may  do  so. 
The:  best  time  toi  do  this  would  be:  in  the  spring  of  the'  year, 
which  would  give  them  a  chance  to  start  straight  away  into 
growth. 

A  compost  which  I  have  found'  to  suit  the'  Eucharis 
admirably  consists  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  peat,  with 
the  addition  of  some  good  coarse  sand  and  charcoal.  If  the 
sand  is  not  of  the  coarsest  nature  break  some  bricks  to  about 
the  size:  of  walnuts  and  add  these  at  the  rate  of  a  10-in,,  potful 
to  each  barrowload  of  soil.  The  loam  should  not  on  any 
account  be  fine,  the  more  lumpy  the  better. 

An  8-in.  pot  should  be  used  and  well  crocked  ;  quite  one- 
third  of  the  pot  should  be  full  of  crocks,  a®  good  drainage  is 
most  essential  to  Eucharis.  About  six  bulbs  will  be  sufficient 
for  this  size  ;  they  should  be  just  covered  with  soil  and  potted 
moderately  firm.  If  these  can  be  plunged  in  a.  gentle  heat,  so 
much  the  better.  Nevertheless:,  there  are  many  good  collec¬ 
tions.  of  Eucharis  in  the  country  that  never  are  plunged  to  start 
them,  showing  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  plunge 
them. 

Keep  them  well  s-prayed  over  several  tune®  a  day.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  at  all  times  be  full  of  moisture. 
Watering  will  not  be  necessary  until  root  action  ha®  taken 
place.  The  temperature  should  be  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  during 
night,  rising  by  day  according  to  the  outside  condition's.  Blinds 
will  also  be  necessary  and  should  be  used  rather  freely,  as  the 
Eucharis  is  no  great  lover  of  sunshine. 

When  the  plants  become  established  and  large  specimens  are 
required  they  should  be  potted  on,  and'  if  one  wishes  to  increase 
the  stock  he  may  do  so  by  breaking  off  the  offsets,  potting 
them  up  accordingly. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  pot  Eucharis  too,  often. ;  potting  is 
not  a.t,  all  desirable  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Feeding 
must  be  practised ;  liquid  cow-manure,  being  of  a  cooling 
nature,  suit®  them  admirably.  Clear  soot-water  -will  be  found 
very  beneficial. 

By  these  means  two  or  three  crops  of  flowers  may  be  had 
during  the  year,  but  the  practice  of  drying  off  must  be 
abolished ;  both  the  water  supply  and  temperature  must  be 
reduced  after  flowering,  so  as  to  give  them  a  little;  rest  after 
flowering,  but  at  no  time  must  they  approach  being  dry. 

Cockroaches,  are  very  partial  to  Eucharis  blooms,  and  will 
disfigure  many  during  the  night-time  if  not,  interfered  with. 
To  check  them  twist  some  cottonwool  round  the  base  of  each 
spike.  They  dislike  this1  owing  to  it  clinging  to  their  feet  and 
getting  entangled  therein.  H.  H. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated  SOCIETIES. 


By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

November  1st. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Laeliocattleya  Cappei. 

The  parentage  of  thisi  'brightly-ooloured  hybrid  was  L.  oinnar 
barinia  x  C.  gigas.  The  sepals  are  of  a  rich  orange,  fading 
to  yellow  at  the  base.  The  narrowly  elliptic  petals  are  several 
shades  darker,  tending  towards  scarlet,  and  certainly  a  rich 
shade  of  orange.  The  wavy  lamina-  a-nd  side  lobes-  of  the  lip 
are  a,  rich,  crimson,  while  a  large  yell-ow  blotch  occupies  the 
base  of  the  lamina-  and  the  throat.  First- class  Certificate 
to  Messrs'.  Chari  eisworth.  a-nd  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorks. 
Laeliocattleya  illustre. 

Thei  parentage  in  'thisi  instance  Was  L.  Latosoa  x  C. 
dowia-na  a, urea,.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  s-ize  with  oblong, 
pale  red  -sepals,  -shaded  yello-w.  The  -elliptic  petals  are  of  a 
soft  rose,  very  finely  mottled,  as  if  dusted  with  a  -darker  -colour, 
and  bright,  yellow  on  the  claw.  The  lip-  isi  very  wavy,  and  of 
a  rich  crimson, -purple,  shaded  with  maroon  in  the  centre ;  the 
outer  face  -of  the  tube  is  a.  mixture  of  red  and  dark  purple. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Charles-worth  and  Co. 

Cattleya  G.  W.  Law-Schofield. 

Thei  above  hybrid  was  raised  from  C.  Lord  Rothschild  x 
C.  Co-o-kso-niae.  The  sep-als  and  elliptic  petals  are  pure  white 
The  lip,  on  -the  other  h-an-d,  recalls  C.  labiata-.  Tire  orbicular 
lamina  is  rich  purple,  with  -a  pale  purple  edge ;  the  side  lobes 
are  also  very  pale  purple,  almost  white  at  the  sides  of  the 
tliroati,  but  there  are  no  eye-spots.  The  interior  of  the  tube 
is  striped  with  crimson  and  white,  the  latter  -being  the  veins. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St,  Albans, 
Cattleya  labiata  Miss  Kate  Brazier. 

The  sepals  are  broadly  elliptic,  petals  are  pure  white.  The 
lip  is  also  white  for  the  mo-sit  part,  there  being  a  purple  blotch 
on  the  lamina  and  purple  lines  in  -the  tube.  The  variety  is 
both  distinct  and  handsome.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Messrs-.  F. 
Sander  and  Son-s. 

Cattleya  labiata  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley. 

The  most!  -striking  feature  of  ‘this  variety  is  -the  delicate  and 
almost  uniformly  pink  hue  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip 
is  also  very  pale,  with  the  a-pex  shaded  and  veined  with  blue 
purple-  ;  a,  large  area  on  each  -side  of  the  lamina  is  creamy 
white.  The-  usual  blotch  in  the  -throat  takes  the  form  of 
orange,  forking  and  radiaiting  line®. 

Liparis  fulgens. 

The  sepals-  and  very  small  petals  are  pale  salmon.  The 
ohcordate  li-p  is  toothed  -at  the  outer  end,  and  rich  chestnut- 
red.  Botanical  Certificate  to  F.  W.  Moo-re,  Esq.,  Ro-v-al 
Botanic  Carden®,  Glas-newin. 

Floral  Committee.’ 

Chrysanthemum  Kathleen  Thomson. 

The  above  is  a-  market-  or  decorative  variety,  a  -sport  from 
Caprice  du  Printemps.  The  plant  i-s  about  3  ft-,  high,  bushy 
on  the  top,  and  carries  blooms  abo-ut  3  in.  to  4  in.  in-  diameter. 
The  ascending  florets  are  short,  stiff,  deep  chestnubre-d  -o-r 
bronzy-red,  with-  yellow  edges  and  tips-.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Mi’. 
Frank  Lilley,  S-t.  Peters,  Guernsey ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomson, 
Brimsd-own  Nurseries,  Enfield  Highway. 

Asparagus  medeoloides  myrtifolia. 

The  cla-dodia  o-r  leaf-like  bnanehlets  of  -this  variety  are 
scarcely  more  than  J  in.  long,  and  half  that-  width.  The 
aspect  o-f  the-  plant  is  therefore  -much  more  graceful  and  slender 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  one-.  Award  of  Merit-  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  -and  Co-.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 


Scotch  Exhibits  at  St.  Louis. — Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch 
-Nurseries,  Hawick,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  collec- 
tion  of  Phloxes,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  and  Antirrhinums  at  the 
>-t.  Louis  Exhibition. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th. 

The  great  autumn  competition  and  fete  of  the  above  society 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  The  opening  day 
was  somewhat  misty,  but  otherwise  fine  for  November,  and  the 
show  drew  a  much  larger  concourse  of  people  as  we  were  going 
to  press  than  the  October  show  did  on  both  days.  The  blooms 
exhibited  were  in  many  cases  magnificent  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  a  very  large  proportion  might  be  described  as  in 
their  pristine  freshness,  without  showing  any  signs  of  damping. 
Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  also  numerous,  but  the  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  Apjiles,  were  notable  for  quantity  and  fine  appearance. 
Many  large  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  for  competition, 
filled  the  side-benches  all  round  the  central  transept  of  the 
Palace,  where  the  competitive  exhibits  were  chiefly  located. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.  alone  had  400  varieties  of  Apples, 
thus  offering  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selection.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  suitable 
foliage  plants  in  pots,  witli  the  addition. of  cut  blooms,  the  ex¬ 
hibits^  to  b©  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  300  square  feet. 
The  Gold  Medal  and  first  prize  were  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Howe, 
gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common.  In 
the  centre  he  had  a  conical  mass  of  Chrysanthemums,  relieved 
by  Palms  and  Crotons.  Around  this  on  the  floor  was  a  broad 
ring  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  Palms,  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  etc., 
with  clusters  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  at  intervals  in  the 
groundwork  of  other  subjects.  The  second  prize  and  Silver  Gilt 
Medal  were  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  who  hud  a  similar  but  less  compli¬ 
cated  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  plants. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  offered  a  prize  of  12  guineas  for 
12  vases  of  specimen  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  this 
brought  some  grand  exhibits,  though  not  so  many  as  we  have 
seen  on  former  occasions.  Mr.  Chas.  Beckett  (gardener  to  Sir 
W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.),  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford,  secured  the 
premier  honours  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Airs.  J.  Bryant,  Miss  E.  Shrimpton,  and  Henry  Perkins. 
Slightly  smaller  or  less  perfect  were  liis  vases  of  Mrs.  J. 
Hadaway,  W.  Duckliam,  Airs.  F.  W.  \Tallis,  and  Bessie  Godfrey. 
All  of  them  were,  however,  wonderful  samples  of  their  kind. 
Air.  Frank  J.  Clark,  gardener  to  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  Wistow  Hall, 
Leicester,  took  the  second  place  with  grand  blooms  of  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Mme.  Waldeck-Rosseau,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  Henry  Per¬ 
kins,  Mildred  Ware,  and  Aliss  Elsie  Fulton.  Air.  James 
Brookes,  gardener  to  IV.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridgo-  Park, 
Totteridge,  came  in  third  with  good  blooms  of  Alafeking  Hero, 
Mary  Inglis,  Mildred  Ware,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Marquis  V.  Ve- 
nosta,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits  in 
this  class  were  excellent,  though  some  of  the  varieties  were 
weak. 

A  Challenge  Trophy  and  money  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  for  six  vases  of  incurved  blooms,  and  the 
premier  honours  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham,  Surrey.  The 
varieties  shown  by  him  were  Mrs.  J.  Seward,  Lady  Isabel, 
Topaze  Crientale,  Nellie  Southam,  Hamvell  Glory,  and  Duchess 
of  Fife.  All  were  grand  blooms  of  their  kind.  Mr.  G.  Hunt, 
gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  took 
the  second  place  with  a  very  good  exhibit.  Air.  Hunt’s  varieties 
were  Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Aliss  C.  Seward,  Ada 
Owen,  IJanwell  Glory,  and  Mrs.  F.  Judson. 

A  Challenge  Trophy  was  offered  for  48  blooms — 24  incurved 
and  24  Japanese — in  the  National  Competition  of  Affiliated  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  Horticultural  Societies,  and  the  first  place  was 
secured  by  the  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
which  was  represented  solely  by  Air.  Geo.  Hunt,  The  Gardens, 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  who  had  grand  Japanese  blooms  of 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mafeking  Hero,  IV.  A.  Etherington, 
Godfrey’s  Pride,  Bessie  Godfrey,  C.  J.  Salter,  Miss  Stopford, 
F.  IV.  Vallis,  J.  H.  Doyle,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mme.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  Mrs.  J.  Thornycroft,  Henry  Perkins,  and  Marquis  I’. 
Venosta.  Amongst  incurved  blooms,  very  fine  were  Pantia 
Ralli,  Miss  E.  Seward,  IV.  Pascoe,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C-  H.  Curtis, 
Mrs.  J.  Seward,  Aliss  V.  Foster,  Mid.  Lyne,  Mrs.  F.  Judson, 
and  Hanwell  Glory.  The  Bromley  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  was  second,  and  was  represented,  by  blooms  from 
Messrs.  King,  Lees,  IV.  Pascoe,  C.  Blick,  E.  Dove,  J .  Lyne,  and 
Stent.  They  had  a  veiy  even  lot  of  blooms,  including  W.  Duck- 
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ham,  Florence  Alolyneux,  Bessie  Godfrey,  G.  W.  Pockett,  Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  etc.,  amongst  the  Japanese. 
Lady  Isabel,  Nellie  Threlfall,  Mrs.  Bryce,  Topaze  Orientale, 
Annie  Hall,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  were  some  of  the  best  incurved 
blooms. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup  for  36  incurved  blooms 
was  carried  off  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  who  had  grand  blooms  of  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Bi'yce,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Lady  Isabel,  W.  Biddle,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  G.  W.  Matthew,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Doris  Rayner, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Fred  Palmer,  Alf.  Salter,  J.  Agate,  Mrs. 
J.  Seward,  Cecil  Cutts,  Mrs.  C.  Crooks,  Hanwell  Glory,  Robert 
Petfield,  etc.  Mr.  W.  Mease  took  the  second  award  with  mag¬ 
nificent  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  J.  Seward,  Ialine,  Chas. 
Blick,  Cecil  Cutts,  Mrs.  Crooks,  Airs.  F.  Judson,  Lady  Isabel, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Edith  Hughes.  Mr.  G.  Hunt  came  in  third 
with  a  fine  lot. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Holmes  Memorial  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  for  48  Japanese  blooms  :  The  leading  award  in  this 
class  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead.  Numerous  special  prizes  were  offered 
for  sin'gle  blooms,  and  at  least  four  of  them  were  won  in  this 
same  class  by  Mr.  Mease.  The  varieties  were  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Airs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  and  Bessie 
Godfrey.  The  first  named  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show,  a  massive  curled  golden  yellow  variety. 
Other  magnificent  blooms  were  Mrs.  Alease,  Miss  Alice  Byron, 
Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland,  AI.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  Mafeking  Hero,  Miss  Olive  Aliller,  Atme.  Carnot,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Alme.  G.  Debrie,  Donald  McLeod,  Mrs.  Barkley  Camden, 
Mr.  L.  Remy,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Miss  E.  Fulton,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant, 
Edith  Smith,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Sensation,  W.  A.  Etherington, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  etc.  The  special  blooms  in  this  class 
attracted  a  great  amount  of  attention.  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  secured 
the  second  award,  showing  splendid  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mary  Inglis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Aliss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Ldche,  Harry  Perkins,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  etc. 
The  third  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  who  had  grand 
blooms  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  W.R. 
Church.  Air.  Frank  May,  gardener  to  H.  O.  Lord,  Esq.,  Lilley 
Brook,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham,  was  a  very  good  fourth. 
(To  be  continued.) 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Carnations  from  Amport  Gardens. 

We  are.  in  receipt  of  two  varieties  of  Malmaison  Carnations 
suitable  for  flowering  ait  the  present  time.  The  largest 
consisted  of  blooms  of  Calypso,  which  were  sweetly  scented, 
and  white,  tinted  blush  pink,  with  very  fine  lines  of  a  darker 
colom-.  The  outer  petals  were  white  in  the  apical  half,  the 
colour  being  confined  to  the  denser  parts  of  the  flower,  giving 
it  a  soft  and  delicate  tint  that  would  make;  it.  suitable  for 
decorations,  whether  by  daylight  or  artificial  light.  The  other 
variety  was  Prime  Minister,  with  rich  scarlet  flowers  of  smaller 
size,  but  they  were  choice  and  handsome  on  account,  of  their 
bright  colour.  On  the  back  of  the  petals,  however,  were 
gray  stripes  which  come  into  prominence  only  when  the 
flowers  are  fading  and  the  petals  curled  inwards.  This  colour 
would  also  be  very  telling  by  artificial  light,  as:  it  was  quite 
bright,  and  not  at  all  of  that  shade  which  we  usually  term 
maroon.  The  flowers  were  also  sweetly  scented,  even  power¬ 
fully  so,  at  a  certain,  stage  of  their  development. 

Perpetual  Bearing  Strawberries  from  the  East. 

A  correspondent  who  .signs  himself  “  East  Anglia  ”  gays :  "  I 
am  sending  you  samples  of  St.  Joseph  and  St,  Antoine  de 
Padoue  Strawberries  growing  outside,  with  the  exception,  that 
they  have  been  covered  with  lights  for  a,  week.  These  lights 
an.  open  at  the  sides  and  ends.  Twenty  good  dishes  have  been 
gathered  during  the  present  month  on,  different  dates',  which 
include  a  dish  every  day  this  week.  The  dish  gathered  yester¬ 
day  weighed  1  lb.  6  oz.,  the  average  weight  being  about  a 
pound.  They  were  planted  in  September,  1903.”  The  speci¬ 
mens  sent  usi  were  laden  with  ripe  fruit  and  others  in  all  stages 
of  development  right  wav  back  to  the  expanded  flowers  and  un¬ 
expanded  buds'.  Provided  the'  autumn,  remains  open,  fruits 


may  be  expected  from  these  for’  many  weeks  to  come.  The 
plants  were  of  dwarf  habit,  but  well  furnished  with  foliage, 
so  that  altogether  they  are  well  fitted  for  their  work,  provided 
our  fickle  climate  is  sufficiently  favourable  to  enable  the  berries 
to  ripen  -without  damping'. 

Violets  from  Ennim  Gardens. 

Two  fine  bunches  of  Violet  Marie  Louise  have  been  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  gardener  to.  Hamlet  Riley,  Esq.,  Ennim, 
Penrith,  Cumberland.  He  sends  us  the  bunches  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  state  to  which  he  brings  them  in  this  northern 
district,  though  only  in  cold  frames.  The  flowers  sent  us  were 
of  wonderful  size,  even  for  this  variety,  and  of  a  rich  blue- 
purple  with  the  characteristic  white  eye.  The  stalks  were 
4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  thus  making  them  easy  to  bunch,  and  the 
leaves  were  moderate  in  size,  showing  that  they  had  been 
grown  under  cool,  airy  and  healthy  conditions.  Mr.  Smith 
promises  to  tell  us  how  he  grows  them  in  a  cold  frame. 


Fixtures  for  November. 

8th. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days).  De¬ 
vises  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days).  Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show.  St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Ulster  Chrysanthemum  Show,  Belfast  (two  days). 

9th. — Ascot  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  (two  days). 
Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Buxton  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Dorking  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Gainsborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Kingston 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Putney  and  District  Chrysanthe-  , 
mum  Exhibition  (two  days).  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Ex¬ 
hibition.  South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days). 

10th. — Colchester  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  Exeter  (two  days).  Hamptop 
Court  H.S.  Show.  W  e  s  to  n  -  s  u  p  e  r  -  AI  are  Chrysanthemum) 
Show. 

11th. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Hudders¬ 
field  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Leicester 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Melton  Alowbray 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Nottingham  and  Notts.  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show  (two  days).  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum' 
Show  (two  days).  Shrewsbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days). 

12th. — Eccles,  Pendleton,  and  District  Show  (three  days). 

15th. — Louth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  R.H.S. 

16th. — Chester  Paxton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Clac-  1 
ton-on-Sea  H.  Show.  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  (two  days). 
Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days).  Reading 
Cbrysanthemrrm  Show.  York  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(three  days). 

17th. — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Bristol 
H.S.  Show  (two  days).  Douglas  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days).  Grimsby 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Exhibition  (two  days).  Read¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

18th. — Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Bolton 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

19th. — Bingley  Chrysanthemum  and  Vegetable  Exhibition. 
Cheetham  Hill  and  District  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

21st. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  committee  meeting  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 


Pictorial  Aprins  at  Dunfermline. — A  novelty  in  the  way  of 
fruit  culture  lias  been  shown  in  thei  window  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
fruiterer,  High  Street.  On  two  Apples  pictures  of  the  King  and 
Queen  have  been  executed  by  what  is  known  as  sun  photography. 
This  process  is  accomplished  by  gumming  to  the  skin  of  the 
Apple  before  it  begins  to  colour  a  paper  stencil  of  the  picture 
desired.  As  the  fruit  ripens  that  part  which  is  covered  by  the 
stencil  remains  green,  leaving  the  figure  outlined  on  the  red 
background.  High  prices  are  got  for  pictorial  apples,  £2  having 
been  realised  for  one. 
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Trade  Notices. 


Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones'  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  is  now  in  full  swing.  Exhibi¬ 
tions  make  a  start  with  the  end  of  October,  and  continue  with 
unabated  zeal  during  November.  These  new  catalogues,  there- 
fore*,  come  in  useful  for  those  attending  the  shows,  whether  ex¬ 
hibiting  or  present  with  the  object  of  noting  the  best  of  the 
new  varieties.  The  select  list  sent  out  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 
Ryecrofti  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  contains  those 
varieties  which  have  been  raised  or  introduced  by  himself 
during  the  present  year.  He  also  gives  a  separate  list  of  new 
and  choice  varieties  from  all  other  sources.  Each  name  is 
accompanied  by  a  description  which  gardeners  can  understand, 
so  that  they  have  only  to  add  their  own  additional  remarks 
upon  the  varieties  which  may  come  under  their  notice  at  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Rose  Catalogue. 

The  “  Rose  Catalogue  ”  issued  by  Messrs.  Frank  Gant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  has  been,  on  our 
table  for  some  little  time,  and  is  replet  e  with  information,  for 
those  about  to  add  to  their  collections  of  Roses,  The  new 
Roses  for  1904  are  fairly  numerous,  particularly  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  which  have  been  obtained  from  various  sources  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on,  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  Several 
of  them  we  have  already  seen,  and  can  certainly  sipeak  for 
their  beauty,  as  they  presented  themselves  at  various  periods 
during  the  past  summer  and  early  autumn.  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  Teas  are  offered  in  much  smaller  numbers',  but, 
nevertheless,  contain  the  best  available.  The  catalogue  :s 
printed  in  largei  and  clear  type,  while  the  descriptions  are  very 
full  and  S'erviceable.  Several  illustrations  also  render  it  more 
useful  as  a  guide  fo  beginners. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

The  present  being  the  planting  season,  the  “  Catalogue  of 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,”  and  similar  subjects, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  comes  in  very  bandy  at 
this  season  for  the  planters.  It  is  needles®  to  tell  our  readers 
that  the  nurseries'  are  very  extensive,  and  that  they  are  well 
filled  with  all  that  is  best  amongst  deciduous  and  evergreen 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  As  we  have  gone  the  round 
of  the  nurseries',  we  can  also  speak  a,s.  to  the  sturdy  nature 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs’,  a®  they  are  grown  in  an  elevated 
situation,  well  exposed  'to  the  winds  from  all  quarters.  Those 
who  wish  tree®  for  any  particular  purpose  will  find  here  lists 
made  out  for  them. 

Messrs.  Wells’  Chrysanthemums. 

The  “Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  ”  for  1904 
and  1905  is  already  being  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells,  and  Go., 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey.  It  contains  a,  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  951  varieties  belonging  to  various  classes,  but, 
beside®  these  they  have  also  added  the  WelLs-Goacher  set  of 
new,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  besides  a  list  of  other 
new  varieties  either  decorative'  or  single.  They  also  issue 
fl'  preliminary  list  of  the  Wells-Pockett  varieties,  including 
descriptions:  of  thosei  fine  varieties  that  have  already  been 
well  tried  and  found  worthy  of  putting  into  commerce. 

Messrs.  Heinemann’s  Catalogue. 

On  our  table  isi  the  special  trade'  offer  of  “  Novelties  and 
Specialities  ”  made  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. 
Amongst  the  novelties'  we  notice  fine  forms  of  Gloxinia,  Wall¬ 
flower,  and  a  Poppy,  termed  the  Double  Favourite  Carnation 
Poppy.  The  last  named  has,  its  petals  cut  up  into  very 
numerous  thread-like  fringes',  and  is  perfectly  double.  We 
presume  it  is  a  variety  of  the  Opium.  Poppy  (Pa, paver  sornni- 
ferum).  He  ha®  also  been  hybridising  the  sp'ecies  of  Franooa 
or  Bridal  Wreath.  Other  novelties:  include  form®  of  Pinks, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  perennial  Chrysanthemums,  or  spring  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Salpiglossii®,  and  other  subjects.  All  of  these  are 
well  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  as  well  as  a.  coloured  plate, 
representing  several  of  the  subjects  we  have  just  mentioned. 


.Several  varieties  of  Pansy  and  bedding  Violas  are  alsoi  well 
illustrated.  Tire  catalogue  also  includes  some  vegetables  of 
recent  introduction.  Although  a  German  catalogue,  the  text  is 
in  very  good  English,  and  well  printed  on  glossy  white  paper. 

Perry’s  Catalogue. 

During  the  autumn  months  a,  catalogue  is  issued  in  two 
parts  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch  more 
Hill,  London.  The  second  part  is  now  on  our  table,  and  is 
entirely  devoted  to  hardy  border  and  rock  plants,  with  allied 
subjects',  or  such  as  can  be  grown  under  similar  conditions. 
Amongst  the  herbaceous  plants  we  note  that  he  offers  large 
collection,  of  Irises  belonging  to  various  sections,  also  new  and 
old  perennial  Asters,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  and 
many  others  indispensable  for  any  well-fumished  garden. 
Rock  plants  are  given  in  a  separate  list,  and  include  useful  old 
subject®  as  well  as  some  beautiful  additions  which  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  Nursery  Catalogue. 

The  pages  of  the  catalogue  sent,  out  by  Mr.  David  W. 
Thomson,  113,  Georgei  Street,  Edinburgh,  are  devoted  in  the 
first  part,  to  forest,  seedling,  and  transplanted  trees,  both 
Conifers  and  hard  wooded  subjects  in  great  variety.  Plants 
for  game  coverts  and  hedge®  receive  due  attention,  while 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  form  an  extensive  and 
descriptive  list.  American  plants  are  also  singled  out  by 
being  listed  together.  Rhododendrons  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
t  rees  receive  due  attention. 

Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keeton,  Kent, 
send®  out  a.  useful  descriptive  list  of  various  bulbous  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants.  Such  things  a.s  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Crocuses',  which,  are  required  by  everybody,  receive  due 
attention,  but  he  also  includes  a  great,  many  hardy  subjects 
that  are  most  suited  for  cultivation  on  the  rockery.  His  list 
of  hardy  Cypripediums  is  fairly  lengthy,  and  illustrated  by 
a  beautiful  picture  of  C.  montanum.  Bulbous1  Irises,  Lilies 
and  various  other  hardy  subjects  of  that  sort  receive  ample 
attention,  as  Mr.  Reuthe  is  a  very  enthusiastic  hardy  plant 
cultivator. 

Messrs.  Cocker’s  Catalogue. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  send  out  their 
descriptive  catalogue  in  three  part®,  the  first,  of  which  is 
devoted  to  Roses.  These  are  all  classified  into  their  several 
sections,  and  the  several  varieties  are  carefully  described. 
Part  2  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  hardy  herbaceous,  and 
alpine  plants.  Plants  of  this  class  succeed  well  at  Aberdeen, 
and  there  is  no  better  or  more  extensive  collection  in  or 
around  the  Granite  City  than  that  grown  by  Messrs.  Cocker. 
Mr.  Peter  Lambert’s  Roses 

A  veiy  full  Rose  catalogue  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  Peter 
Lambert,  Trier,  Germany,  who  is  well  known  as  a  specialist, 
and  well  versed  in,  everything  that  concerns  Roses  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  He  gives  numerous  lists  of  Tea  Roses,  including  a 
general  list,  also  varieties  introduced  during  1902,  1903,  etc. 
Hybrid  Tea®  are  also'  well  represented,  including  varieties 
raised  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 
The  various  other  sections  of  garden  Rose®  are  also  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  after*  .part  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  fruit 
tree®,  small  fruits,  and  ornamental  trees'  and  shrubs  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons’  Catalogue. 

A  “  Descriptive  List  of  Roses,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Fruit  Trees.”  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  William  Watson 
and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  A  very  useful  alphas 
betical  list  of  Rosie®  in  their  several  sections  is  given.  Fruit 
trees  are  also  classified  in  the  same  way.  The  after  part,  of 
the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  Conifers,  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  etc. 


Readers’  Competition.— Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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Fortune  in  a  Potato. — Many  Fen  farmers  hope  to  make  a 
handsome  fortune  out  of  their  experimental  Potato  crops  this 
year.  At  Peterborough  a  single  Eldorado  Potato,  purchased  for 
£10,  has  produced  4241b. ,  many  of  the  specimens  weighing  lOoz. 


Hardy  Fruit  at  Woking.— An  interesting  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woking  Horticultural 
Association,  held  at  the  Onslow  Hall,  was  a  lecture  on  “  Hardy 
Fruits,”  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens. 

*  ■*  * 

Big  Crop  of  Onions. — The  gardener  at  Mr.  Man  nil’s,  Puts- 
borourii  House,  Georgeham,  Barnstaple,  has  succeeded  m  grow- 
ing  an  enormous  crop  of  Onions  (Sutton’s  Al).  Two  perches  and 
three-quarters  have  produced  no  less  than  8  cwt.  66  lb.,  120 

onions  weighing  1  cwt. 

°  *  *  * 

Unseasonable  Apple  Blossom. — There  was  to  be  seen  at  Clay- 
croft,  Dalbeattie,  N.B.,  a  few  days  ago  an  Apple  tree  carrying 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  trusses  of  bloom.  Some  are  still  in 
the  bud,  some  full  bloom,  some  have  shed  their  petals,  and  in 
at  least  one  instance  fruit  has  set.  It  is  rare  in  late  autumn  to 
find  such  a  full  crop,  and  rarer  still  to  find  fruit  set. 

*  *  * 

Malicious  Theft  of  Grates. — On  the  night  of  the  26t-h-27th 
ult.  some  person  or  persons  broke  into  the  greenhouse  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Mantle,  of  Tichborne  Street,  Leicester,  and  stole  fifty 
or  sixty  bunches  of  grapes,  the  value  of  which  was  considerable. 
A  number  of  bunches  which  the  thief  or  thieves  did  not  consider 
worth  taking  were  picked  from  the  Vine  and  smashed  on  the  floor 
of  the  greenhouse. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Disease  at  Spalding. — During  the  past  week  a  . great 
amount  of  disease  has  been  discovered  in  the  Spalding  district. 
Amongst  the  later  varieties  of  Potatos  the  old  Up-to-Dat©  is,  in 
many  instances,  half,  and  in  some  cases  two-thirds,  blighted. 
The  Scottish  Triumph  proved  very  little  better.  This  will  be  a 
'  serious  matter  in  this  district,  as  both  kinds  are  yielding  good 
crops  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  and  the  area,  planted  is 

chiefly  of  these  kinds. 

J  *  *  * 

Northern  Star  Potato. — Mr.  J.  Astbury,  Plas  Evan, 
Northbp,  Cheshire,  raised  41b.  of  Northern  Star  Potatos  set 
last  spring,  and  the  produce  is  1801b.  of  large  Potatos  and  201b. 
small  ones— 2001b.  in  all.  Mr.  Breen,  the  head  gardener  at 
The  Righi,  Te-ttenhall,  says  that  on  raising  a  crop  of  the 
Northern  Star  Potato,  for  curiosity  lie  counted  and  weighed  the 
very  last  root.  There  were  143  tubers,  and  they  scaled  the 
weight  of  14Albs. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Porters  on  Strike. — About  350  Covent  Garden  porters 
came  out  on  strike-  on  the  26th  ult.  as  a  protest  against  a  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  in  the  carrying  rates  of  from  ^d.  to  just  over  Id. 
a  package.  It  was  only  the  Floral  Hall  section  of  the  market,  in 
which  most  of  the  foreign  fruit  trade  is-  clone,  which  was  affected 
by  the  strike.  The  places  of  the  porters  who  refused  to  go  in 
were  taken  by  casual  labourers,  and  with  the  exception  that  the 
new  men  were  rather  slower,  there  was  not  much  difference  in 
the  way  the  work  was  dealt  with.  By  the  end  of  the  week  the 
strike  came  to-  an  end,  some  of  the  men  being  reinstated. 

*  *  * 

Apple  Newtown  Piptin. — The  Apple  known  as-  Newtown 
Pippin,  grown  almost  exclusively  near  Watsonville,  California, 
for  the  English  market,  is  almost  a  failure  this  year.  Owing 
to  unseasonable  hot  weather  the  fruit  was  baked  on  the  trees,  and 
the  crop  will  not  be  half  the  average,  while  probably  none  of 
it  will  be  fit  for  export.  In  north-western  Oregon  extra  fine 
Newtown  Pippins  are  being  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  com¬ 
mand  high  prices.  The  crop  there  is  very  fine  this  year,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  will  doubtless  find  its  way  to  England. 

*  *  * 

A  Fine  Autumn  Grass. — The  striking  effect  of  the  Pampas 
Grass  has  been  noticeable  for  some  time  past  at  Horsell,  near 
Woking.  The  silvery  plumes  rise  to  a  height  of  5ft.,  and  catch 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  directly  he  descends  the  hill  below  the 
village  church.  These  plumes  are-  far  more  ornamental  than 


some  of  the  foreign  grasses  which  reach  our  markets  in  a-  dried 
state.  Cultivators  in  this  country  are  neglecting  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  who  do  not  grow  this  noble  grass  for  the  sake  of  cutting 
and  drying  the  plumes  to  supply  the  market  with  such  decorative 
material. — P.  C. 

*  *  * 

Accident  to  a  Gardener  Gathering  Apples. — On  the 
24th  ult.  as  John  Gamble,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Blott,  Hatton 
House,  Wellingborough,  was  engaged  gathering  Apples,  the 
ladder  on  which  he  was  standing  suddenly  turned  round,  and 
caused  Gamble  to  fall  head  foremost  on  to  the  asphalt.  He  was 
picked  up  in  an  unconscious  condition  and  carried  into  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Nicholson,  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade,  rendered  first  aid.  Gamble  had  received  a  nasty  cut 
on  the  head,  and  was  bruised  about  the  shoulders.  He  was 
afterwards  attended  by  Dr.  Saunders. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Crop  in  Fifeshire. — Potato  lifting  is  being  carried  on 
briskly  in  the  district  of  St.  Monans,  Anstruther.  The  fine 
weather  has  been  favourable-  for  harvesting  the  crops,  and 
farmers  have  not  been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  A  few 
have  already  finished,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  fine  weather 
the  crop  will  soon  be  all  secured.  The  crop  is  a  heavy  one  over 
all,  and  on  some  fields  the  tubers  are  very  large,  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  disease.  Farmers  have  little  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  crops,  but  there  is  a  fear  that  prices  will  be  under 
former  years.  The  crop  around  Blair  Atholl,  Perthshire,  has 
also  been-good,  and  the  tubers  clean  and  healthy. 

*  *  * 

Golden  Wedding  Presentation. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Dean  will  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  on  November  4th. 
lvingston-on-Thames  gardeners,  members  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  and  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  met  on 
Friday  last,  when  there  was  a  demonstration  on  wreath  making 
by  Mr.  Hayward,  which  was  ably  carried  out,  after  which  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  the  flowers  and  greenery  used  and  plans 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hayward.  About  seventy  members  attended,  and 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Cox  spoke-  as  to  the 
high  esteem  in  .which  Mr.  A.  Dean  was  held  by  the  gardeners  of 
Kingston,  both  as  to  his  wide  knowledge  of  gardening  generally, 
as  an  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  his  kind 
disposition  in  giving  advice  freely,  his  experience,  his  zeal  and 
integrity,  his  work  for  the  Surrey  County  Council,  as  a  lecturer, 
etc.  Mr.  Hayward,  hon.  sec.  to  the  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
also  spoke  as  to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Dean  assisted  in  saving 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society  from  disaster.  Mr.  Blincoe,  hon. 
sec.  to  the  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  spoke  of 
its  formation  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Dean.  Mr. 
H.  -Smith,  of  Moseley,  then  made  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Dean 
from  the  members  of  the  above  societies  of  a  very  handsome 
marble  timepiece,  and  the  chairman  read  an  address.  Mr.  Smith 
in  doing  s-o  also-  spoke  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Dean  was 
held  by  all  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  his  abilities  as 
a  writer  for  the  gardening  papers,  his  good  knowledge  as  an 
adjudicator  at  the  exhibitions,  and  also-  his  wise  counsel,  and  of 
the  rapid  progress  which  had  been  made  with  allotment  gardens 
generally,  and  the  assistance  rendered  in  forming  societies.  Mr. 
Dean  replied  thanking  all  the  members-.  The  present  he  had  no 
expectation  of  ;  it  came  quite  as  a  surprise,  and  would  be  valued. 
What  he  had  done  was  owing  to  his  love  for  horticulture  and  his 
fellow  gardeners.  His  father  and  grandfather  having  been 
gardeners,  -his  ambition  had  always  been  to  raise  the  standard 
of  that  profession.  May  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  be  spared  many 
years,  enjoy  good  health,  and  carry  on  each  their  own  good 
work ! — G.  S. 

*  *  # 

Scheme  for  Fruit  Culture  in  Limerick. — A  practical  scheme 
for  the  development  of  fruit  culture  in  Co.  Limerick  was  recently 
proposed  by  Rev.  Father  Liston,  P.P. ,  Kilmeady,  Limerick,  and 
the-  system,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  has  been  favourably 
received  by  the  Limerick  County  Technical  Committee.  Father 
Liston’s  scheme  empowers  local  committees  to  rent  plots  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruit,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
trained  instructor,  who  should  give  instruction  how  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground,  matured, 
pruned,  grafted,  and  looked  after,  and  provides,  amongst  other 
things,  for  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  pupils  attending  the  demon¬ 
strations,  It  is  proposed  that  Kilmeady  be  selected  as  the  first 
centre,  the-  village  holdings  there  being  well  adapted  to  fruit¬ 
growing,  and  the  cottier-holders  being  willing  to'  take  up  the 
industry.  The  experiment,  which  is  being  looked  forward  to 
anxiously,  is  to  be  put  into  operation  immediately,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  much  needed  remunerative  employment  and  happy  condi¬ 
tions  of  existence  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kilmeady. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  general  meeting  of 
Fellows,  held  during  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Geo.  Bunnard,  Y.M.H., 
occupied  the  chair.  Thirty  new  Fellows,  including  Lord  Bal- 
carres,  Lady  Harlech,  Lady  Hillingdon,  the  Hon.  Florence 
Bussell,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  General  Berkeley,  Colonel  Carr- 
Caltlirop,  Miss  Lankester,  and  Miss  Spring-Rice,  were  elected  ; 
and  three  other  horticultural  societies,  of  Oxford,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  and  New  Zealand,  were  affiliated  to  the  parent  society. 

•  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  M.P.,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“Planting  for  Winter  Effect.”  The  next  two  exhibitions  and 
meetings  of  the  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesdays,  the  15th  and 
29th,  after  which  the  first  show  of  colonial-grown  iruit,  and  of 
home,  colonial,  and  foreign-grown  jams  and  preserved  fruits, 
will  be  held,  on  December  13th  and  14th,  which  will  conclude 
the  extremely  successful  series  of  25  shows  and  meetings,  ex¬ 
tending  over  31  days,  held  by  the  society. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  association  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  Dowell's  Rooms, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
R.  W.  E.  Murray  (vice-president)  occupied  the  chair.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Waldie  Lamont, 
76,  Ashley  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  entitled 
“  Chrysanthemums,  with  Remarks  on  their  Culture.”  Mr. 

-  Lamont  thinks  the  present-day  exhibition  Chrysanthemum  is 
yet  far  from  perfect,  and  he  anticipates  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
progress  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Mr.  Lamont  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  day  of  secrets  in  Chrysanthemum 
culture  is  past,  and  that' success  now  depends  more  upon  en¬ 
vironment  than  on  individual  skill  and  effort.  The  lecturer 
also  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  one  of  the  essentials  to  securing 
leading  honours  at  exhibitions  is  up-to-dateness,  and  this  not 
merely  to  gratify  a  demand  for  novelty,  but  because  the  bulk 
of  the  new  introductions  show  marked  improvement  on  the  older 
varieties.  After  a  frank  discussion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Lamont 
was  awarded  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  •  It  was  intimated  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  show  promoted  by  the  association  would 
me  held  in  the  Waverley  M  arket,  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th,  18th, 

and  19th  inst. — Chas.  Comfort. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — “  The  Naturalisation  of  Plants  and  Bulbs  on 
Grass  ”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  of  Park 
Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  before  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
The  president  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton)  presided.  Mr  Stanton  in 
his  opening  remarks  referred  to  the  great  and  additional  charm 
that  was  given  to  the  half-kept  pleasure-grounds,  woodland 
walks,  and  the  nooks  and  comers  that  abound  in  most  gardens 
by  the  naturalisation  of  plants  and  bulbs.  It  broke  up  the 
monotony  of  the  more  formal  and  strict  bedding,  and  credited 
Mr.  William  Robinson  as  having  done  more  for  this  movement 
than  anyone  in  this  country.  In  commencing  this  style  of 
gardening,  lessons  should  be  drawn  from  the  way  some 
of  our  wild  flowers  cluster  together  in  shade,  partial 
shade,  open  positions,  dry  and  moist  situations.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  plants  for  various  positions  were  recommended,  such  as 
coloured  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Violets,  Foxgloves,  Helle¬ 
bores,  German  Iris,  Doronicums,  Forget-me-Nots,  luccas, 
Spiraeas,  etc.  As  to  bulbs,  much  thought  and  care  should  be 
devoted  to  selecting  the  best  and  most  suitable  positions.  Daffo¬ 
dils  were  specially  recommended,  and  the  varieties  most  adapted 
for  the  work  were  named.  Other  bulbs  recommended  were 
Winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Snowflakes,  Scillas,  Grape  Hyacinths,  etc.  Different  methods 
of  planting  were  explained  at  some  length.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  said  that  we  were  much  indebted  to  the  great  natural 
garden  at  Kew  for  many  lessons  and  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  pre¬ 
sident,  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  and  Messrs.  Barnes,  Powell, 
Tunbridge,  Howlett,  Neve,  Dore,  Cox,  and  Lever  took  part. 
The  exhibits  were  of  exceptional  merit.  Mr.  F.  Bright,  The 
Gardens,  Wliiteknights,  staged  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  Sutton  s 
Discovery  Potato,  namely,  52  lbs.,  which  he  had  produced  from 
one  tuber  1  oz.  in  weight.  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Lower 
Redlands,  set  up  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
consisting  of  about  two  dozen  varieties.  Letters  respecting  the 
British  Gardeners’  Association  were  placed  before  the  members, 
and  after  the  subject  had  been  discussed,  a  proposition  that  the 
correspondence  lay  on  the  table  for  three  months  was  carried 
Unanimously,  amid  acclamation.  Several  members  were  elected. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  prut 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Standard  Apples  on  Grass. 

Three  years  ago  we  planted  about  an  acre  of  Apple  trees  in 
a  field  adjoining  the  kitchen  garden,  sowing  down  with 
grass  to  save  the  labour  of  cleaning  it.  The  grass  was  cut  for 
hay.  The  trees  have  made  very  little  progress,  compared  with 
bush  trees  planted  at  the  same  time  alongside  the  walks  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  The  soil  of  the  field  is  a  good  deep  loam. 
Could  you  suggest  anything  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
(A  Reader.) 

We  think  you  made  a  mistake  in  sowing  down  the  surface 
of  the  orchard  with  grass,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  trees  at 
least.  A  better  plan  would  have  been  to  have  kept  the  surface 
open  and  well  tilled  for  a  number  of  years,  at  least  until  the 
trees  had  become  well  established  in  the  fresh  soil  and 
attained  a  good  size  of  head.  Even  now  we  think  the  best 
stimulant  would  be  to  have  the  grass  turned  down,  so  as  to 
produce  bare  soil  that  could  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  culti¬ 
vation  during  summer,  at  least.  If  there  is  plenty  of  space 
between  the  trees,  a  cultivator  could  be  kept  at  work  drawn  by 
a.  pony.  If  this  is  run  through  the  ground  in  both  directions 
most  of  the  soil  would  be  got  -at  by  this  machine,  which  is 
usually  termed  a  cultivator  or  Planet  Jun.  In  case  you  wish 
to  grow  any  crops  between  the  fruit  trees,  that  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  hoeing  of  the  ground  by  hand,  unless  -ample  space 
is  always  left  between  the  trees.  Li  any  case,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  work  either  the  Dutch  or  the  draw  hoe  so  as  to 
reach  those  portions  of  the  ground  close  by  the  trunk  of  the 
trees,  or  beneath  the  branches  where  the  cultivator  drawn  by 
a  pony  would  be  unable  to  reach.  When  this  is  kept  at  work 
during  the  summer  it  keeps  the  trees  continually  growing  and 
at  the  same  time  destroys  all  weeds.  After  the  trees  have 
attained  a  good  size  under  this  congenial  treatment  you  c-  uld 
again  resort  to  sowing  down  the  soil  with  grass  seeds,  which 
are  obtainable  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Claying  a  Cricket  Pitch. 

Kindly  say  what  is  the  most  practical  mode  of  claying  a 
cricket  pitch — that  is,  top-dressing  it  with  clay.  (Alpha.) 

We  presume  that  no  games  of  any  kind  will  be-  practised 
upon  the  cricket  pitch  during  the  winter  months.  You  can, 
therefore,  utilise  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter  for  getting 
the  clay  incorporated  with  the  roots  of  the  grass.  We  presume 
that  the  object  of  claying  is  to  make  the  turf  more  solid  and 
binding  by  means  of  the  clay  than  it  would  be  with  the 
natural  material.  We  presume  it  is  either  sandy  or  of  a  light 
nature,  and  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  players.  We  should 
proceed  by  getting  some  clay,  chopping  it  up  finely,  and  spread¬ 
ing  it  evenly  over  the  pitch.  The  rain  and  frost  will  help 
to” crumble  it  down,  and  this  may  be  accelerated  by  means 
of  a  wooden  rake.  After  the  first  dressing  lias  been  more  or 
less  completely  incorporated  with  the  grass  roots,  another  top¬ 
dressing  might  be  given,  just  sufficient  to  make  a  good  coat¬ 
ing,  without  burying  the  grass  too  much  and  causing  it  to 
decay,  until  the  lumps  have  been  crumbled  and  distributed 
evenly  on  the  surface.  The  method  which  we  should  employ 
is  practically  the  same  as  we-  should  follow  in  the  case  of  a 
coating  of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure.  Should  the  weather 
prove  mild  and  open  during  the  winter  the  grass  wiil  be 
inclined  to  grow,  and  that  will  help  to  accelerate  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  clay  with  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  the  soil 
surface. 

Planting  Delphiniums. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Delphiniums,  and  want  to  plant  a  large 
group  of  them  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  V  hat  would  be  the 
best  time  to  do  this?  The  soil  is  very  heavy,  and  slugs  are 
troublesome.  (T.  Hendry^.) 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  prefer  to  keep  the  crowns 
of  the  Delphiniums  either  planted  in  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
what  would  be  better,  potted  up  and  kept  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  frame  is  well  cleaned  out  in  the  autumn,  and 
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fresh  ashes  put  in,  the  pots  could  be  plunged  in  this,  and  the 
plants  would  be  little  troubled  with  slugs  until  they  are  put 
in  the  open  ground.  By  having  them  in  pots,  you  could  plant 
them  out  even  after  they  have  started  to  grow.  When  the 
young  shoots  are  beginning  to  get  firm,  the  slugs,  even  if  they 
happen  to  be  troublesome  about  the  time,  would  be  unable  to 
dj  so  much  damage  as  they  would  otherwise  do  if  they  com¬ 
menced  their  depredations  when  the  young  shoots  were  pushing 
through  the  soil.  The  plants  would  therefore  have  time  to 
establish  themselves  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
even  if  they  were  attacked  on  other  occasions  they  could  afford 
to  lose  a  shoot  or  two  without  showing  it,  than  if  they  were 
badly  mauled  when  still  quite  small. 

Number  of  Apple  Trees  to  an  Acre. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  you  consider  a  fair 
number  of  Apple  trees  for  an  acre  of  ground?  The  soil  is  a 
good  deep  loam,  and  we  think  it  would  grow  good  Apples. 
(A.  H.  I).) 

You  do  not  say  whether  the  trees  are  intended  to  be  grown 
as  bushos  or  standards,  nor  the  stock,  all  of  these  being  im¬ 
portant  points  in  connection  with  the  distance  at  which  the 
trees  should  be  planted.  If  you  want  to  grow  them  as  bushes 
or  pyramids  on  the  Paradise  stock  you  would  require  1,210 
trees  to  the  acre.  Even  under  these  conditions,  however,  if 
the  trees  make  good  growth  you  would  require  to  thin  them 
out  after  a  number  of  years,  and  before  they  get  too  much 
crowded.  By  planting  them  originally  at  6  ft.  apart  each 
way  you  could,  when  they  are  getting  crowded,  transplant  every 
alternate  row,  and  every  alternate  tree  iir  the  rows  left.  This 
would  leave  the  trees  standing  at  12  ft.  apart  each  way.  You 
could  so  arrange  it  as  to  have  the  trees  of  every  second  row 
alternating  with  those  of  the  first,  and  this  would  give  them 
all  the  advantages  of  the  space  at  command.  At  12  ft.  apart 
you  would  then  have  only  302  trees  to  the  acre,  so  that  those 
which  are  lifted  could  be  transplanted  to  other  prepared  ground, 
and  the  plantation  would  therefore  be  more  than  doubled. 
Immediately  after  transplanting  there  will  be  sufficient  open 
space  between  the  trees  for  a  few  years  to  grow  either  vegetables, 
small  Current  bushes,  or  Strawberries.  As  the  trees  gain  size 
and  require  the  whole  of  the  space  you  could  cease  growing 
other  crops  between  them.  If  you  want  to  plant  standards, 
they  should  at  least  have  20  ft.  of  space  each  way.  This  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  number  of  years,  unless  in  the  case  of  very 
strong-growing  varieties,  which  might  have  5  ft.  or  10  ft.  more 
each  way,  according  to  their  strength  ;  otherwise  you  would 
have  to  restrict  their  size  by  shortening  and  thinning  as  they 
require  it.  At  20  ft.  apart  you  would  require  108  trees  to  the 
acre. 

Rabbits  and  Hollies. 

Every  winter  we  are  more  or  less  troubled  with  rabbits  eating 
off  the  bark  of  Laburnum  trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  As 
these  trees  are  much  admired  when  in  bloom,  we  do  not  wish 
them  destroyed.  Is  there  any  way  of  checking  the  rabbits 
without  the  use  of  unsightly  bundles  of  Gorse?  (J.  W.) 

If  you  are  only  troubled  with  rabbits  in  the  winter  time,  you 
need  only  take  precautions  to  save  the  trees  during  that  period. 
Various  prescriptions  have  been  given  for  keeping  away  rabbits, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
covering  the  base  of  the  trunks  with  virgin  cork.  This  is  easily 
obtained,  and  might  be  fastened  round  the  base  of  the  tree 
to  a  height  of  2g  ft.  or  3  ft.  The  pieces  might  be  fastened  to 
the  trees  by  means  of  wire,  or  they  could  be  attached  to  the 
trees  by  nailing  on  the  cork,  using  nails  just  sufficiently  long 
to  attach  the  pieces  without  having  to  be  driven  far  into  the 
trees.  The  pieces  might  be  patched  on  neatly,  and  the  outer 
surface  then  painted  over  much  the  same  colour  as  the  bark 
of  the  trees  to  be  protected.  This  would  render  them  incon¬ 
spicuous  at  a  short  way  off.  The  cork  might  be  removed  in 
summer  and  stored  away  in  some  shed,  so  that  it  could  be 
utilised  for  a  number  of  years. 

Pyrus  floribunda. 

There  is  evidently  more  than  one  shrub  under  the  name  of 
Pyrus  floribunda  in  gardens.  One  is  a  Crab  Apple  with  rosy 
flowers  like  Apple  blossom,  but  smaller  and  darker  ;  the  other 
has  white  flowers  of  still  smaller  size.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
correct  names  of  the  two?  (T.  H.  W.) 

The  true  Pyrus  floribunda  of  Nicholson  is  the  Crab  Apple 
you  mention.  The  other  must  be  the  shrub  named  Pyrus  or 
Aronia  floribunda  of  Lindley.  This  plant  has  clusters  of  small 
white  flowers,  followed  by  small  dark  purple  fruits,  but  it  is 
now  referred  to  as  Pyrus  arbutifolia  by  the  Index  Kewensis. 
Several  forms  were  in  cultivation  about  50  or  60  years  ago 
under  the  names  of  Aronia  floribunda  and  A  melanocarpa,  but 


these,  together  with  varieties  attributed  to  them,  have  been 
placed  under  P.  arbutifolia.  Another  shrub  very  closely  allied 
to  the  last  named  has  been  named  P.  nigra,  of  Sargent.  All 
of  them  belong  to  a  distinct  section  of  Pyrus,  and  not  to  the 
section  Malus,  which  includes  all  the  Apples  and  Crabs,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  true  P.  floribunda. 

Propagating  Blackberries. 

Could  you  suggest  an  easy  method  of  propagating  Black¬ 
berries,  as  we  have  some  in  a  position  where  we  cannot  conve¬ 
niently  layer  them?  (Rraus.) 

You  can  readily  propagate  them  by  means  of  pieces  of  root 
if  you  can  get  at  them  so  as  to  dig  up  some  of  the  thicker 
pieces,  say  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  These,  if  cut  into 
lengths  of  3  in.,  may  be  inserted  in  boxes  of  sandy  loam,  and 
stood  in  any  convenient  part  of  a  greenhouse  or  Peach-house 
jus'  started.  This  had  best  be  done  in  spring.  Even  if  you 
were  to  lift  the  roots  now  you  would  have  to  keep  them  under 
conditions  that  would  keep  them  fresh  and  free  from  frost 
until  spring.  By  doing  this,  however,  they  would  callus  during 
winter,  and,  that  being  the  case,  you  could  plant  them  in  the 
open  ground  in  spring.  Probably,  however,  you  would  have 
even  more  success  by  leaving  the  operation  alone  till  spring. 

A  gentle  warmth  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fresh  crowns  on  the  pieces  .of  root.  LTsually  the 
houses  are  crowded  in  spring,  but  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  leaves  above  the  soil,  the  boxes  containing  the  roots  might 
be  stood*  anywhere  under  the  benches.  As  soon  as  green  leaves 
appear  the  young  Brambles  must  be  hardened  off  in  frames,  and 
planted  out  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  if  the  state  of  the 
weather  permits. 

Nicotiana  affinis  Annual  or  Perennial. 

There  is  a  dispute  here  whether  Nicotiana  affinis  is  an  annual 
or  perennial.  It  is  said  that,  if  left  in  the  ground,  the  plants 
will  come  up  again  in  spring,  but  I  have  never  seen  this  happen. 
Has  anyone  seen  it  come  from  the  roots  a  second  year? 
(C.  W.  C.) 

We  have  seen  plants  grow  up  again  from  the  roots  that  had 
been  left  in  the  ground  in  an  open  garden  in  Devonshire. 
Plants  in  a  cool  winter-garden  have  also  behaved  in  the  same 
way.  It  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  come  up  a  second  time  in 
every  garden,  as  it  might  not  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  live 
in  the  ground  during  winter.  It  is  a  question  of  temperature. 
The  Night-scented  Tobacco  is,  however,  truly  a  perennial  when 
placed  under  conditions  where  it  can  live.  You  may  remember 
that  Runner  Beans  and  various  Tropaeolums,  such  as  T.  major 
and  T.  minus,  are  perennial  if  kept  in  a  sufficiently  warm 
house.  The  first  named  often  springs  up  again  from  the  roots 
in  the  open  ground.  The  Tropaeolums  are,  however,  very 
tender,  and  readily  get  cut  down  with  frost  in  the  open  air. 

Distances  for  Strawberries. 

Do  you  think  that  3  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  2  ft.  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  a  good  distance  for  Strawberries? 
My  opinion  is  that  the  distance  is  too  great,  and  the  plants 
get  burnt  up  in  summer.  Any  hints  you  may  give  would  be 
appreciated.  (G.  W.  B.) 

All  Strawberries  do  not  possess  the  same  amount  of  vigour. 
You  should  also  take  into  consideration  whether  the  plants 
are  to  remain  on  the  ground  for  one  year  or  three,  because  i 
they  get  larger,  and  the  more  numerous  crowns  would  tend 
to  bring  about  crowding.  For  instance,  the  distance  chat  Royal 
Sovereign  would  require  would  be  too  great  for  such  dwarf¬ 
growing  varieties  as  Dr.  Hogg  or  Keen’s  Seedling.  This  should 
be  a  guide  to  you,  and  the  distance  you  mention  might, 
not  be  too  much  for  Royal  Sovereign.  Two  feet  between  the 
lines  and  18  in.  from  plant  to  plant  would  be  a  more  suitable 
distance  for  most  varieties  than  that  you  mention.  We  should 
be  guided  in  each  particular  case  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  varieties  to  be  planted,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
number  of  years  the  plants  were  to  remain  on  the  ground. 
For  instance,  many  varieties  might  easily  be  planted  at  1  ft. 
apart  in  the  row  for  the  first  year,  but,  after  gathering  the 
fruits,  every  alternate  plant  might  be  removed,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  crowding,  while  at  the  same  time  having  the  ground  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered  with  foliage  to  prevent  it  getting  baked  or  the 
plants  burnt.  , 

Paraffin  Emulsion. 

We  are  much  troubled  with  scale  on  various  plants,  and 
should  be  obliged  for  directions  to  make  paraffin  emulsion. 

(e.  c.)  '  ; 

A  very  good  formula  for  the  preparation  of  this  would  be 
that  known  as  the  Riley-Hubbard,  in  which  kerosene  is  used 
instead  of  paraffin.  The  formula  is  two  gallons  of  the  oil 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

H°^Mder“Pal  NORWICH. 

NO.  75  — MELON  &  CUCUMBER  FRAME 


4ft.  by  6ft. 
8ft.  by  6ft. 


.£1  15  0 
.  2  15  0 


luft.  by  6ft . £3  15  0 

16ft.  by  ,  ft .  4  15  0 


No.  77.— VIOLET  FRAME,  eft.  by  4ft.  \  rtrtlm 
similar  to  No.  75,  with.  1  wo  Lights /  OWl 
GARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  variety. 

PA  DDT  APE  DA  ITT  on  Orders  of  40s.  value  to  most 
bAltnl  AuD  rAILT  Goods  Stations  in  Eneland. 

Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Requisites  for  the 
Stable,  Kennel,  Poultry  Yard,  Park,  Estate,  Carden,  &c., 
free  on  application. 


"BULBS' 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Hyacinths 
Tulips 
Narciss 
Liliums 


Snowdrops 

Crocuses 

Scillas 

&c. 


Best  qualities  at  most  moderate  rates. 

Delivered.' Free  by  Rail  or  Pared  Post. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  592  P08T  FREE. 


Dicksons 

Chester/ 


BULB 

GROWERS 


CROMPTON  &  FAWKES, 

CHELMSFORD. 


- - 

CONSERVATORIES,  CREENHOUSES, 


FORCING-HOUSES,  PITS,  FRAMES,  &c. 


REVISED  PRICE  LIST  just  published. 


ESTABLISHED  140  YEARS. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  KINGDOM  FOR  ALL  SOILS  AND  SITUATIONS. 


CATALOGUE,  containing  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Photographs  of  Roses 
and  useful  hints  on  cultivation,  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

BENJAMIN  R.  CANT  &  SONS, 

The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  COLCHESTER. 
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is  admitted  by  the  leading  Nurserymen  to  be  THE  BEST  QUALITY  obtainable  in  the  trad’. 

Uonsumeis  should  BUY  DIRECT  from  the  owner  of  these  celebrated  and  extensive  nits, 
winch  contain  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  Sand,  and  thus  save  half  the. 
ordinary  cost.  Apply  direct  to  the  proprietor  tor  samples  and  prices,  free  on  Kail  or  Canal.  All 
orders  executed  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  under  personal  supervision.  Special  railway  rates 
m  force  to  all  parts.  All  kinds  of  PEAT  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Sample  baf  sent  on 
application  to— CEORCE  CARSIDE,  F.R.H.S.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  BEDS. 
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Will  be  published  on  November  10th  (dated  November  12th). 

It  will  contain  a  full  report  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Exhibition 
with  numerous  Illustrations  of  New  Varieties  of ’MUMS. 


A  HANDSOME  SUPPLEMENT  OF  A  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

will  be  included  in  every  copy  of  this  issue. 


ADVERTISERS  SHOULD  APPLY  EARLY  FOR  SPACE. 
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to  g  lb.  of  soap  and  one  gallon  of  water.  The  soap  should  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  over  the  lire,  and,  when  the  solution 
is  complete,  add  the  oil.  The  mixture  should  then  be 
thoroughly  churned  with  a  syringe  or  force-pump  for  some 
minutes,  until  the  mixture  has  assumed  the  form  and  much 
of  the  colour  of  cream.  The  only  danger  is  that  some  of  the 
oil  may  not  be  fixed  by  the  soap.  A  little  more  of  the  latter 
may  be  added,  and  the  mixture  again  thoroughly  churned  until 
no  free  oil  floats  on  the  top.  The  emulsion  may  be  kept  in  this 
state  until  required.  Rain  water  should  always  be  used  for 
making  it,  if  possible.  For  scale  insects  one  pint  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  may  be  put  in  a  vessel  and  nine  pints  of  rain  water  added. 
This  may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  syringe,  and  then 
used  for  various  purposes,  making  sure  that  there  is  no  free 
oil  floating  on  the  surface  before  applying  it  to  any  tender 
plant. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  F.)  1,  Eupatorium  purpureum ;  2,  Spiraea  japonica 

Anthony  Waterer;  3,  Alyssum  maritimum. — (A.  M.)  1,  Oassinia 
fulvida  :  2,  Clematis  Yitalba ;  3,  Crataegus  Pyracaniha ;  4, 
Carycpteris  mastacanthus  ;  5,  Veronica  decussata  ;  6,  Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus. — (R.  W.)  1,  Laelia  pumila  ;  2,  Odontoglossum 
grande  ,  3,  Cattleya  bicolor  ;  4,  Cypripedium  spicerianum  ;  5, 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. — (A.  R.  M.)  1,  Chrysanthemum  uli- 
g  nosum  ;  2,  Aster  Novae-Angliae  roseus  ;  3,  Chrysanthemum 
rcseum  var. ,  usually  known  as  Pyrethrum  ;  4,  Sedum  specta- 
bile ;  5,  Coreopsis  grandiflora ;  6,  Veronica  longifolia. — 

(E.  R.  G.)  1,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  var.  ;  2,  Sempervivum  calca- 
reum ;  3,  Sedum  rupestre  ;  4,  Saxifraga  sphonliemica  hirta  ; 
5,  Sedum  glaucum  ;  6,  Sedum  lydium  ;  7,  Saxifraga  Andrewsii. 
— (T  W.  C.)  T,  Fuchsia  procumbens  ;  2,  Saxifraga  Fortunei  ; 
3,  Senecio  Petasitis  ;  4,  Eupatorium  weinmannianum  ;  5,  Senecio 
Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  ;  6,  Eurybia  argyrophylla. — (P.  S.) 
1,  Ammomium  alatum  ;  2,  Bromus  brizaeformis. — (D.  Wilson.) 
1,  Acer  platanoides  ;  2,  Viburnum  Opulus  ;  3,  Berberis  Thun- 
bergii ;  Rhus  glabra  laciniata  ;  5,  Vitis  vinifera  atropurpurea. 

- — (j.  M.)  1,  Oncidium  tigrinum  unguiculatum  ;  2,  Muelilen- 
beckia  complexa.  -(R.  W.)  1,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis  ;  2,  Libocedrus  decurrens  ;  3,  Thuya  orientalis  elegantis- 
sima ;  4,  Taxus  baccata  fastigiata  aurea ;  5,  Cephalotaxus  pe- 
dunculata  fastigiata. 
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—A.  C.— R.  K—  F.  G.  T.— P.  W.— W.  H.  and  L.  Colling- 
ridge. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accident*. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  <6100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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Names  of  Fruits. 
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Vi-cocoa  Makes  Men  Cheerful. 


The  work  of  Mr.  H.  Hockley,  of  5,  Lorrimore  Road,  Walworth, 
London,  compelled  him  to  be  out  in  all  winds  and  weathers, 
and  until  six  weeks  ago  he  used  to  get  very  depressed,  and  always 
seemed  tired  and  weary.  Do  you  ever  have  such  feelings? 
If  so,  follow  Mr.  Hockley’s  advice.  He  says  :  “  A  friend  of  mine 
advised  me  to  try  Vi-Cocoa.  I  did  so,  and  since  using  it  regu¬ 
larly  I  can  safely  say  I  feel  quite  another  man,  and  am  always 
cheerful.” 

Merit  alone  is  what  is  claimed  for  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  and 
the  Proprietors  are  prepared  to  send  to  any  reader  who  names 
this  Journal,  a  dainty  sample  tin  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  free, 
and  post  paid,  upon  receipt  of  a  post  card  to  the  Head  Office, 
60,  B  unhill  Row,  Loudon,  E.C.  ;  or  you  can  purchase  a  6d. 
packet,  or  9d.,  or  Is.  6d.  tin  from  any  grocer  or  stores.  Vi- 
Cocoa  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  beverage  in  the  world. 
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POTATOES. 

FINDLAY’S  ELDORADO. 


The  most  famous  Potato  the  Wor.d  has  ever  known. 
Tubers  5/-,  7/6  and  10/-  each  ;  40/-  per  lb.,  Cash  only. 

GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY  TRUE.  For  other  tip-top  varieties 
see  my  Catalogue,  post  free  on  application. 


H.  J.  JONES,  RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM  S.E. 


ROSES  (30,000)  NOW  READY 


For  Autumn  Planting,  in  over  300  Best  Varieties  in 
Cultivation.— List  post  free. 

Price  (our  selection) — 6  for  3s.,  12  for  5s.  6d.,  50  for  21s., 
100  for  35s.  Carriage  paid  and  Packing  free. 
Purchasers’  selection —Large  Selected  Plants,  7s.  6d.  dozen. 
Packing  and  Carriage  paid  ;  list  free. 

12  Grand  Varieties,  7s.,  Carriage  paid. 

A.  K.  Williams,  H.P.  White  La  France,  h.t. 
Baroness  Rothschild,  h.p.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  H.P. 
Mama  Coehet  (tea).  Madame  Berard  (tea). 

Captain  Chr  isty,  H  p.  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  h.t. 

C aroline  Testout,  H.T.  Fail  of  Dulferin,  h.p. 

Ulrich  Brunner,  h.p.  La  France,  H.T. 

Large  selected  Plants— 2  lots,  12s.  6d.;  3  lots,  18s 
Climbers  with  enormous  Long  shoots. 
Marechal  Niel,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve  d'Or,  Gloire  de 
Dijon  (pink  or  yellow).  Climbing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Devo- 
niensis,  Kaiserin  Augusta  VietorD,  Crimson  Rambler,  etc. 

Is.  6d.  each,  6  for  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  Carriage  forward. 
Mention  this  Paper.  Trade  Supplied.  Terms  Cash  with  order. 


AT  F  AT  T  FN  Rose  Growers, 

.  J.  00  Earlham,  NORWICH. 


ANTHRACITE 


Direct  from  Colliery. 

Apply  Proprietor, 

ESSERY.  SWANSEA. 

Established  1848. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  ft 
catalogue. 


JAMES 

Exotie  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  'Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica: 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
r  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  ars 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  TJolbom. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Belfast  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ulster 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  St. 
George’s  Market,  on  November  8th  and  9th. 
The  Countess  Gro-svenor  consented  to  per¬ 


form  the  opening  ceremony  on  the  first 
day,  when  t.liei  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  (Aider- 
man  Sir  Otto  Jaffa,  J.P.)  took  the  chair. 

The  Red  Crab. 

Several  of  the  Crags  have  highly-coloured 
flowers,  but  more  particularly  in  the  bud 
state.  “  Flora  and  Sylva  ”  for  November 
contains  a  coloured  plate  of  what  is  evidently 
a  well-known  Crab  in  Asia,  though  little 
known  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
corded  in  some  good  collections,  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  new  Crab  with  purple-red  leaves, 
shoots,  and  flowers.  The  bark  and  twigs  are 
conspicuous  even  in  winter,  on  account  of 
their  red-purple  colour.  The  leaves  show 
this  colour  chiefly  in  the  young  state',  later 
on  changing  to  deep  green  with  red  veins, 
and  fading  to  reddish-purple  before  they 
fall  in,  autumn.  The  fruits  are  conical,  in¬ 
tense  crimson,  and  when  cut  open  the  flesh 
is  found  to  be  tinted  with  a,  similar  hue,  and 
said  to  be  of  good  flavour.  For  this  reason 
we  think  it  might  be  usefully  employed  for 
making  tarts,  jam,  or  other  culinary  purpose. 
It  was  first  found  by  a  Russian  traveller  in 
Siberia.,  after  whom  it  has  been  named,  Pyrus 
niedzwetzkyana.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  name  will  retain  its  spelling 
in  this  country,  for  we'  have  already  seen  a 
variant  in  P.  niedwetzkiana.  It  has  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  over  a  great  extent 
of  Russian  Asia,  extending  from  the  Cau¬ 
casus  to  Turkestan,  and  is  widely  known,  as 
the  Red  Apple  in  Central  Asia. 


The  Rock  Aster. 

Under  the  name  of  Aster  vimineus  saxa- 
tilis,  'a.  new  Michaelmas  Daisy  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  “  Rhodora,”  for  1899,  p.  188.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Blanchard  gives  a  description,  of  it 
in  the  “  American  Botanist”  for  August  last, 
and  thinks  it  deserves  specific  rank,  and 
names  it  accordingly  Aster  saxatilisi.  If  it 
proves  constant,  or  nearly  so.,  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  we  consider  it  perfectly  distinct  from 
A.  vimineus,  and  quite  entitled  to  specific 
rank  as  Asters  go.  We  can  scarcely  see  how 
it  could  have  been,  named  as  a  variety  of  the 
twiggy  Aster.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  with 
ascending  branches  about  2  in.  in  length. 
The  main  stem  and  side  branches  hear  each 
a  solitary  flower  head,  about  ^  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  found  on  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  rivers  in  Maine  and  Canada,,  flowering 
on  the  ledges  from  July  to  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  also  found  under  a  wide  range  in 
various  other  part®  of  the  United  States, 
The  stems  vary  from  6  in.  to  16  in,  in  height, 
and  it,  has  been  seen  even  2  ft,  high.  The 
rays  of  the  flower  heads  are  white,  and  the 
disc  florets  are  purple.  Another  botanist 
has  reckoned  it  t'O  be  an  extreme  form  of  A. 
vimineus  foliolosus,  of  Gray,  but  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  so  extreme  that  it  might  with  equal 
reason  be  made  a  variety  of  various  other 


species.  Our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  A.  vimineus  will  remember  that  it 
branches  very  freely,  the  Lateral  shoots  being 
horizontal,  and  bears  a  great  profusion  of 
small  white  heads.  If  introduced  to'  this 
country,  it  would  probably  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  plant  for  the  rock  garden. 

Tariffs  of  the  Midland  Hotels. 

The'  above  is  the  title  of  a  brochure,  by 
Mr.  Win.  Towle,  giving  an  account  of  the 
tariffs  in  the,  Midland  Railway  hotels.  It 
would  be  useful  to  gardeners  and  others  who 
have  much  travelling  at  the  present  time  in 
connection  with  Chrysanthemum  and  other 
■shows.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  give,  in  the  form  of  small  para¬ 
graphs  information  concerning  what  articles 
of  food  may  be  obtained  at  these  hotels,  at 
different  periods  of  the  day,  and  their  prices, 
together  with  accommodation  available,  con¬ 
veniences  and  facilities  for  carrying  out 
correspondence,  and  transacting  business 
generally.  These  hotels  include  the  Midland 
Hotel,  Manchester ;  Midland  Grand  Hotel, 
London ;  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool ;  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds-;  the  Midland  Hotel, 
Bradford ;  also  Derby,  Moreoambe,  etc. 
Everything  is  in  the  form  of  dry,  useful  in¬ 
formation,  and  is  not  concerned  with  holiday- 
making-  in  any  way.  A  large  number  of 
these  hotels  are  represented  by  full-page 
photographs,.  A  map  of  the  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  system  accompanies  the  brochure. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening. 

Part  XVI.  of  the  re-issue  of  this  -work  con¬ 
tains  a  long  article  on  garden  pools  and 
aquatic  plants.  In  order  to  help  those  who 
have  not  yet  got  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  making  water  gardens  in  restricted  space, 
a  number  of  sketches  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  subject.  When  the  cultivation  of  aquatic 
plants  is  attempted  in  small  gardens,  it  is 
necessary  to  build  small  tanks,  or  to,  sink 
tubs  in  the  ground.  These  may  be  of  various 
kinds,  including  wooden  tubs,  slate  tubs, 
and  cemented  tanks,  consisting  either  of  con¬ 
crete,  or  bricks  cemented  over.  Sections 
of  these  tanks  are  shown,  so  that  anyone 
with  a  genius  for  following  out  a  hobby  by 
making  his  own  tanks  can  follow  these  de¬ 
signs  with  every  hope  of  success.  Illustra¬ 
tions  also  show  the  finished  tank,  or  all  that 
is  to  he  seen  of  it  above  ground,  with  Water- 
Lilies  and  other  plants  in  situ.  The  flower- 
garden  also  has  a  large  chapter  devoted  to 
a  description  of  what  may  be  grown  there, 
illustrated  by  plans  for  making  gardens  of 
various  sizes,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
different  subjects.  A  chapter  on  bulbs,  takes 
account,  of  various  things  which  may  be 
planted  at  the  present  time,*  or  potted  up,  as 
the  case  may  he.  A  photographic  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  one  of  the  finest  of  the  white  varie¬ 
ties  of  German  Iris,  namely,  Princess  of 
Wales. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Late  flowering  Asters  —  In  a  representative  collection  of 
these  useful  border  plants  those  varieties  which  flower  during 
the  end  of  October  and  the  first  half  of  November  are  a  most 
useful  section  and  deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  receive 
at  present,  not  only  for  making  a,  bright  display  when  such  a 
few  other  plants  arei  in  bloom,  but  also  on  account  of  tlheir 
value  for  cutting  purposes:.  All  who  appreciate  these  beautiful 
flowers  desire  to  maintain  a  show  of  bloom  as  late  as,  possible 
into  the  autumn,  and  though  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  early 
October  varieties  can  lie  regulated  and  made  later  by  taking 
cuttings  or  dividing  late  in  the,  spring,  yet,  the  undermentioned 
sorts  are  naturally  late  flowering  and  deserve  inclusion  in 
every  garden,  which  aims  at  having  a  first-class  collection. 

A.  cordifolius  White  Diana. —  This  I  consider  to  be  one  of 

thei  best  Michaelmas  Daisies'  in  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
exceedingly  graceful  habit,  and  pure  colour.  In  habit,  it  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  that  well-known  variety  A.  c.  Diana, 
but  it  has  a  much  more  robust  constitution,  and  consequently 
stands  the  winter  better  and  isi  freer  in  growth.  The  colour, 
however,  is  pure  white  when,  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,’ 
which  adds'  greatly  to  its  value  for  decorative  work,  as  the 
number  of  pure  white  Asters  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  far 
too  small.  This  variety  was  raised  by  the  late  Dev.  Wolley 
Dod,  from  whom  we  received  it  several  years  ago,  in  company 
with  other  good  sorts. 

A.  Coombe-Fishacre. — An  older  variety  and  one  of  great 
value,  as  it,  withstands  wet  weather  well.  It  grows  about  *3  ft. 
in  height,  with  pleasing  flesh-coloured  flowers  and  splendid 
habit,  branching  out  freely  from  the  base.  When,  well  tied 
out,  it  isi  fine  for  bedding  purposes.  Of  this  there  is;  a  white 
variety  recently  raised',  and  from  the  reports  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  acquisition,  but,  unfortunately,  inferior  plants  are  often 
sent  out  for  this. 

E.  ericoides.— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Aster  wasintrb- 
duced  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  one  seldom  sees  the  true  species 
in,  gardens,.  This:  is  to-  be  regretted,  as  it  is,  in  every  way  most 
desirable.  The  habit  is  closely  branching,  the  stems  being 
thickly  covered  with  very  fine  foliage1,  and1  the  plant  is  a  cloud 
of  white  when  in  flower. 

A.  Esther. — For  decorative  purpose®,  especially  under1  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  I  do  not,  know  of  a,  more  pleasing  variety  than  this, 
the  colour1  being  a  beautiful  shell-pink.  It,  fya®  medium-sized 
flowers',  which  are  borne  profusely  on  very  branching  stems. 
The  height  isi  about  2-|  ft. 

A.  Jessie  Crum.— Another  variety  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Dod’s 
raising  and  a,  most  distinct  and  excellent  one,  growing  about, 
4-J  ft.  in  height,  and  having  a  somewhat  compact,  habit  similar 
to  many  of  the  Novi-Belgii  forms.  The  colour  is  a  warm  pink. 

A.  diffusus  horizontalis. — As  the  name  implies,  this  has  a 
horizontally  branching  habit  and  grows  2 ^  ft.  high,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  to  others  of  the  diffusus  section.  The  colour  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  small  flowers'  is  a  deep  red  disc  or  centre,  and  pure 
white  petals,  a,  unique  one  among  Asters.  It,  is,  excellent  for 
table  decoration,,  etc.,  under  artificial  light,  and1  associates  well 
with  autumn  foliage. 

A.  vimineus.—  Another  very  old  species  with  an  excellent 
habit  and  small  flowers,  not  quite  so  pure  in  whiteness,  as  those 
of  A.  ericoide®.  This  varies  much  in  height  according  to  the 
soil,  but,  with  us  it  reaches  quite  3  ft, 

A.  multiflorus  —The  pure  white  flowers  and  small,  pale, 
green  foliage  of  this  always  make  it  a  favourite  where  grown, 
and  given  good  cultivation  it  reaches  a  height  of  4?,  ft." 


This  by  no  mean®  exhausts  the  list  of  late-flowering  Asters 
but  it  is  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  which  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  and  beautiful  of  these  too-littla  grown  plants. 

Kniphofia  glaucescens. — This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  also  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  family,  which 
with  us  commences  to  throw  up  it®  flower-spikes  at  the  be 
ginning  of  November  and  oontiniuesi  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
The,  colour  of  the  flowers  isi  pale  red,  and  these  are  not  at  all 
injured  by  frost,  as  with  many  of  the  others'. 

Aldemham  House  Gardens,  Elsitree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Pleiones.-—  Belonging  undoubtedly  to  the  genus  Coelogyne, 
to  which  they  have  been,  transferred  by  botanists,  they  are 
probably  best,  known,  in  gardens  as  Pleione  or  Indian  Crocus. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  for  the,  purpose  of  this  column  that 
they  should  be  placed  under  this  name  for  cultivation  purposes, 
by  which  they  are  the  most  easily  identified.  The  three  or  four 
species1  familiar  to  gardens  are  not  grown  to  the  extent  that 
their  merits  deserve,  for  there  are  certainly  no  more  attractive 
subjects'  than  well-flowered  pans  or  baskets  of  these  plants. 
The  flowers  are  produced  during  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  and1  if  placed  in  a  fairly  diy  and  light  position,  where 
’  there  is,  not,  an,  excessive  heat,  the  blooms  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  The  plants  may  be  used  with  safety  for  house 
decorative  purposes,  provided  they  are  placed  in  positions 
where  they  are  not  exposed  to  draughts  from  the  windows  when 
ventilating  the  rooms,  They  are  also  decidedly  plant®  that 
may  be  recommended  to<  amateur  cultivators  who  can  com¬ 
mand  a  temperature  of  55  to,  60  deg.  during  the  winter  months 
(normal  temperature).  The  plants  would  take  no  harm  during 
periods  of  lower  temperatures,  providing  they  were  retained 
under  drier  condition®  both  at  the  root®  and  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  prevalence  of  cold  outside  conditions. 

Cultural  Requirements. — Annual  repotting  is  advisable  and 
should  be  done  a®  soon  after  the  plant®  have  passed  out  of 
flower  as  possible.  The  flowers  being  produced  from  the  centre 
of  the  advancing  growth,  these  new  growths  generally  com¬ 
mence  to  root  while  the  plants  are  in  flower,  so  that  by  re¬ 
potting  before  the  roots  have  become  far  advanced,  there  is 
less  possibility  of  their  being  injured  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
potting  ;  and  a  still  greater  advantage  is  in  the, fact  that  the 
roots  may  at,  once  get  away  into  the  new  material,  and  are  thus 
able  to  become  re-established  with  the  least  possible  risk  of 
detrimental  effects.  The  compost  I  prefer  is  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  chopped  sphagnum,  one-third  fibrous  peat,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  composed:  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sufficient  rough 
sand  or  finely  broken  crock  to  render  the  whole  porous.  The 
pots  used  should  be  drained  to,  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  depth 
with  clean  broken  crocks,  so  that  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  stagnation  about  the  roots. 

When  all  is  ready  for  repotting  turn  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots',  carefully  remove  all  the  old  potting  material  and  cut  away 
all  dead  and  deleaving  matter  about,  the  plants,  dealing  with 
each,  plant  as  their  circumstance®  require.  They*will  be  now 
ready  for  repotting.  Place  a,  layer  of  the  coarser  portions  of 
the  potting  compost  over  the  crocks  and  commence  putting  the 
individual  plants  in  position,  commercing  from  the  centre, 
allowing  about  an  inch  of  space  between  each  plant,  and  fill 
in  the  space  between  with  the  potting  compost,  pressing 
moderately  firm.  The  surface  after  repotting 'may  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  chopped  living  sphagnum  moss,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  plants  where  the  moss  can 
be  induced  to  grow  satisfactorily.  When  potting  is  com¬ 
pleted,  water  with  rain-water  poured  through  a.  moderately 
coarse  rose  on  the'  watering-can,  thoroughly  wetting  the  com¬ 
post  through.  Very  little  water  will  he  required  afterwards 
until  the  new  growth  gets  well  advanced.  When  they  reach 
full  growth  an  ample  amount  of  root  moisture  is  required  until 
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the  foliage  begins  to  decline,  when  the  water  should  be 
gradually  reduced  and  resting  conditions  afforded. 

Eed  spider  and  thrips  are  the  most  troublesome  insect  posit, 
but  careful  observation  and  prompt  -treatment  will  effectually 
dispense  with  this  pest..  The  best  varieties  are  P.  Lagenaria, 
P.  maoulata.,  P.  humilis,  P.  reiebenbaohiana.,  P.  praecox  and 
P.  hookeria-na.  The  four'  first  mentioned  varieties  are  most 
frequently  met  with,  and  plants  may  be  procured  for-  a  modest 
outlay  of  all  the  other  varieties.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Stone  Fruits. —  In  continuation  of  my  remarks  upon,  plant¬ 
ing  a  fortnight  since,  details  were  given  respecting  aspect, 

-  soil,  drainage,  etc.,  for  Apricots,  which  also  apply  to  the  Peach, 
Cherry  and,  to  a-  certain  extent,  the  Plum,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  last-mentioned  fruit  thrives  and  crops  satisfactorily 
when  given  a  position  due  north,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
below.  For  preference,  one  would  not-  choose  a.  wall  due  east, 
for  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  yet  all  our  trees  are  planted 
thus  and  annually  give  the  best-  results  as  regards:  growth, 
ripening  of  wood,  and  full  crops  of  fruit.  South,  south-east- 
and  south-wesf,  walls  will  usually  grow  good  Peaches,  and  when 
planted  in  different  aspects  a  lengthened  supply  of  these: 
esteemed  fruits  may  he  looked  for,  even  if  but  few  varieties  be 
chosen.  The  weather  during  the  past  three  or  four  weeks 
could  not  possibly  be  better  for  planting,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  continue  some  few  weeks  longer  and  enable  the 
always  busy  gardener  to  get  such  work  carried  out  ere  much 
frost  or  heavy  rains  set  in,  as  trees  planted  before  the  shortest 
day  have  a  far  better  chance  of  establishing  themselves  in 
their  new  quarters  than  those  moved  from  the.  new  year 
onwards. 

Reverting  to  the  Peach,  this  enjoys  good  fibrous  loam  from 
18  in.  to  24  in.  deep.,  but  in  making  new  borders  it  would  be 
wiser  to  work  in  a  third  of  the-  ordinary  garden  soil  with  it, 
as-  young  trees  would  most  likely,  make  too  much  wood — that 
is,  rank  growth — contrary  to  fruitfulness.  In  planting,  lay 
out-  evenly  and  not  too  deep  all  roots,  shortening  any  that  may 
have  got  damaged  in  lifting  or  in  transit.,  and  make  the  soil 
quite  firm,  finishing  off  with  a  mulch  of  partly  decayed  le-af-soil 
or  strawy  litter  whenever  severe,  frosts  threaten.  Twelve,  to.  fif¬ 
teen  feet  apart  should  be  given  to  dwarf,  fan-trained  trees, 
planting  maidens,  as.  riders  between,  these  to  be  taken  out  in  a 
year  or  two  when  the  permanent  trees,  require  more  space.  The 
following  varieties  will  give  satisfaction  as  regards  flavour, 
likewise  form  a  succession  of  fruits.  Peachesi:  Amsden  June, 
Hale’s  Early,  Violetta  Hative,  Condor,  Bellegarde,  Dymon.d, 
Goshawk,  Barrington,  Late  Devonian,  Princess,  of  Wales,  Nec¬ 
tarine  Peach,  Gladstone,  and  Golden  Eagle.  Nectarines : 
Early  Rivers’,  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and 
Humboldt-. 

Plums. —  Although  I  said  these  are  satisfactory  in-  any  posi¬ 
tion.,  the  dessert  varieties,  should  be  so  planted  that  the  sun 
shines,  on  them  several  hours  daily  whenever  bright,  or  the 
flavour  is  poor ;  but  all  the  cooking  ones  ripen  satisfactorily 
here  on  northern  aspects,  and  so  prolong  the  supply.  But.  this 
does  not  say  the  same  varieties-  would  be  a  success,  in  less 
favoured  counties,  therefore  the  planter  must  use.  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  matter.  Dessert  varieties,  such  as  old  Green 
Gage.,  Jefferson,  Bryaustou  Gage,  Angelina.  Burdett,  Golden 
Drop,  Transparent  Gage,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  comprise 
the  cream ;  while  for  the  kitchen,  Rivers’  Early  Prolific, 
Kirke’s,  Victoria.,  Denbigh,  Diamond,  Monarch,  Grand  Duke, 
Czar,  Wyedale.  and  Belle  de  Sept-embre  will  be  found  to.  main¬ 
tain  a  long  supply. 

Cherries.  —  This,  fruit  is  worse  than  the  Apricot  as  regards 
losing  its  branches,  and  in  many  localities  fails  entirely,  but, 
nevertheless  such  a,  delicious  fruit  should  always  be  given  a 
trial,  and  an  east  or  west  wall  should  grow  it  best ;  while  the 
Morello  and  Kentish  varieties  thrive  on  a  north  wall  ;  in,  fact, 
we  are  tiying  the.  sweet  Cherries  here1,  the  trees  keeping  much 


cleaner,  and  promise  to  do  well.  Among  the  latter  plant 
Noble,  a.  very  fine  fruit-,  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Elton 
Heart,  Governor  Wood,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Emperor  Francis, 
and  Early  Rivers’.  The.  Morello  is  much  valued  for  preserving 
and  bottling,  as  well  as  for  tarts,  and  they  will,  if  closely  netted, 
often,  hang  up-  to-  well-nigh  November.  These,  along  with 
Flemish  Red,  Kentish  Red,  and  one  or  two  others.,  are  some¬ 
time®  planted  as  standards  in  the  open,  but  the  difficulty  comes 
in  to.  keep  the  birds  off  them,  so  should  not-  be  planted  where 
the  feathered  tribe  are  numerous.  Make  each  tree  secure  to 
wall  or  trellis,  tying  a-  few  pieces'  of  string  across  the  main 
branches  to  prevent  the  wind  from  twisting  them  at  the  base, 
deferring  the  pruning  and  training  until  the.  early  spring. 

Briton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Plants  for  Winter  Effect. —  In  many  gardens  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  till  the.  flower-beds  with  spring-flowering  bulbs,  etc., 
■and  where,  the  family  may  be1  in  residence  during  the  winter 
months',  a  desire  is  often  felt  that  something  should  be  done 
to.  cover  the.  nakedness  of  the  beds  during  that  season.  There 
is  a  considerable  number  of  plants  which  may  be  brought  into 
use  for  this  purpose  with  but-  little  trouble.  Several  of  the 
plants  commonly  used  in.  carpet  bedding  may  be  used  in  a 
similar  way,  or  as  edgings  for  winter  effect. 

Hemiaria  glabra,  commonly  used  as  the  groundwork  for 
-summer  design®,  is  quite  hardy  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
winter ;  as  an  edging,  Cerastiuni  tomentosum,  with  its  silvery- 
grey  foliage,  may  be  used  permanently  or  for  the  time  being. 

Sedum  hisp-anicum  will  also  be  found  a  good  winter  plant, 
and  Sagina  pilifera  aurea,  although  fading  to-  a  yellowish-green 
in,  winter,  is  still  valuable  during  the  dull  season.  The  above 
list  comprises  plant®  which  do.  not  rise  much  above  the  ground, 
but  larger-growing  plants1  to  use  in.  conjunction,  with  the  latter 
are  fairly  plentiful. 

Eu-onymu-s  radioans  variegatus.  is  often  used  as,  an  edging  to- 
walks  or  shrubberies  and  for  covering  bare  ground  in,  the-  shade 
of  trees.  A  small  stock  of  plants,  is  easily  grown  in  pot-s,  which, 
during  summer,  may  be  plunged  in  the  reserve  garden.  While 
in  their  summer  quarters,  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
freely,  producing  long  shoots,,  or  by  cutting  back  in  spring 
somewhat  shrubby  specimens  may  be  produced,  the  latter  prov¬ 
ing  useful  as  dot,  plants..  In  like  manner  some  of  the  fine- 
lea-ved  variegated  forms  of  Ivy  may  be  used,  while  the  shrubby 
New  Zealand  Veronicas,  such  as  V.  Traversal  and  V.  oupres- 
soddesi,  will  form  neat  little  specimens.. 

Small  plants  o.f  Cupressus  filifera  aurea,  are  very  pretty,  like¬ 
wise  C.  pisifera  plumosa  aurea  and  C.  p.  plumosa  argentea. 
These,  if  the  drainage  be  carefully  attended  to,  will  succeed  in 
pots  for  a  long  time.  Plants  with  brightrcoloured  fruits  are  not 
quite  so  plentiful  for  our  purpose,  but  Skimmia  japonioa,  often 
orown  for  °Teienhous-e  decoration,  is  really  handsome  when 
nicely  bended. 

Physalis  Alkekeogi,  the  Winter  Cherry,  is  highly  ornamental 
owing  to-  the  persistent  orange-coloured  calyx,  which  will  last 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter.  Hie  newer  Physalis 
Franoheti  is  quite  equal  to  the  former,  and  is  deserving  of 
culture  for  its-  autumn  and  winter  effect. 

Doubtless  many  other  plants  might  be  used  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested,  but  the  above  serve  to.  show  that  the  bare  soil  of  the 
flower-beds  need  not  be  an,  eyesore  in  winter.  B.  W.  J. 


Louisiana  Pukchase  Exposition. — Messrs.  Kebvay  and  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset,  have  been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the 
International  Jury  of  Awards  for  their  exhibit  in  Group  108  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  U.S.A. 

Landscape  Design  at  St.  Louis. — Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  have  received  an  intimation 
from  the  International  Exhibition  of  St.  Louis  that  they  have 
been  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a-  landscape  design,  and 
another  one  for  a  group  of  Dahlias  planted  in  the  grounds, 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Plant  Breeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Many  able  article®  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  “The  Views  and  Reviews”  column  of  The  Gardening 
World,  all  of  which  werei  interesting  and  educative;  but  to 
my  mind  none  more  soi  than  the  article  on  the  above  subject. 
“Plant.  Breeding”  to  th©  professional  gardener  must  ever  be 
an  entrancing  subject. 

The  chief  drawback  to  plant  breeding  in  private  practice 
is  the  difficulty  in  saving  the  plants  when  in  flower  from  the 
hands  of  the  flower  gatherer  just  at  that  period  when,  crossing 
is  possible. 

The  next  difficulty  I  find  is  the  obtaining  fertile  seeds 'from 
hybrid-annuals.  Though  Max  Leichtlin  held  that  hybridity 
does  not  always  cause  sterility,  yet  my  experience!  so  far  is 
that  crosses  between  varieties  of  the  same  genus  are  very  often 
sterile. 

I  have  crossed  Nieotiana,  purpurea,  with  N.  sylvestris  and 
obtained  a  few  pods  of  fertile  seeds,  but  the  plants  from  this 
seed  produce  no  fertile  seed,  even  when  artificially  pollinated. 

My  next  failure  to.  obtain  fertile  seeds  was  with  Abutilonsi. 
I  crossed  the  red  and  white  varieties,  and  had  a.  nice  batch 
of  seedlings  from  the  seed  thus  obtained ;  yet  these  plants 
have  not  produced  any  fertile  seed  as  yet,  though  they  flower 
profusely. 

Breeding  “  in  ”  is  I  know  a  cause  of  sterility  in  the  animal 
World.  Might  it  not  be  so  in  the  floral  world  1 

Nevertheless;  though  I  have  had  failures  in  the  past,  I 
mean  to  try  again,  though  I  may  not  “  produce  new  varie- 
tiea  with  the  same  precision  that  machinery  can  be  produced 
by  a.  mechanic.”  My  object  in  crossing  is  not  so  much  a  desire 
to  raise  new  varieties  as  to  work  out  for  myself  the  problem. 
Is  hybridity  a  cause  of  Sterility?  and  your  very  able  review  of 
Mr.  Burbank’s  paper  on  “Plant  Breeding ”. will  still  enthuse 
nie  in  the  desire  to1  obtain  fertile  seeds  from  hybrid  crosses,  or 
learn  something  a.s  to  the  cause  of  failure.  C.  S.  Ritchie. 

Bournemouth. 


Catalpa  speciosa  as  a  Timber  Tree. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — A  great  deal  of  attention  has  of  late  been,  paid  to.  the 
cultivation  of  Catalpa  speciosa  by  those  in  the  United  States 
interested  in  the  future  supply  of  timber  suitable  for  railway 
sleepers  and  manufacturing  purposes.  To  bring  the  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  the  International  Society  of  Arbori¬ 
culture  installed  in  the  Forestry  Building  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  an  exhibit  showing  the  wood  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put.  As  the  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  and  adapts 
itself  well  to  almost  any  climate,  the  exhibit  has  received  the 
attention  of  foresters,  from  all  countries. 

It  is  the  most  durable  wood  known  for  raiLway  sleepers. 
Specimens  of  these  are  shown  which  have  been  in  use  thirty- 
two.  years  and  are  yet  perfectly  sound.  The  antiseptic  sub- 
stances  contained  in  the  wood  enable  it  to  resist  decay,  and 
render  chemical  treatment  of  the  wood  unnecessary.  The 
early  railway  pioneers  in  the  central  States  used  it  whenever 
procurable,  and  a.s  the  natural  forests  are  exhausted  plantar 
Horns  are  being  formed  by  many  of  the  railway  companies  in 
different  parts  of  the  States.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  Catalpa.  as  a 
timber  tree  in  Great  Britain.  The  Marquis  of  Aylesbury 
during  his  recent  visit  to.  the  United  States  took  steps  to 
secure  a.  consignment  of  young  trees  for  trial  on  his  estates. 

Great  care  is.  required  to  get  seed  or  plants  of  the  true 
species,  a.s  the  seed  of  C.  bignouioides  is  produced  much  more 
plentifully  and  is  often  sold  as.  that  of  C.  speciosa.  The  former 
is  a  low,  much ; branched,  spreading  tree,  and  lias  no  value 
economically ;  whilst  the  latter  throws  up.  a  clean,  upright 
trunk  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft,  high.  The  wood  is  excellent  for 


cabinet  work,  being  easily  worked  and  taking  a  fine  polish. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Brown,  the  secretary  of  the  above-mentioned  society, 
predicts  a  great  future  for  the  tree,  not  only  because  of  its 
general  utility,  but  because  of  the;  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its 
freedom  from  insect  pests,  and  the  fact  that  the  tree  when  cut 
down  throws  up.  new  stems  from  adventitious  buds  formed  on 
the  old  stumps,  this  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  replant- 
mo-  "  Thos.  W.  Brown. 


The  British  Gardeners’  Association  in  the  North. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — A  meeting  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  district 
branch  of  the  British  Gardeners'’  Association  was  held  on 
November  2nd,  at  the  Station  Cafe,  Sunderland,  about  forty 
being  present.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  V  .  Hall, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Sunderland  parks,  .etc. — whose 
activity  on  behalf  of  this  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
gardener  is  very  commendablei — as  an.  official  representative 
of  the  association.  After  a  short  discussion  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  form  a.  Sunderland  branch  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  result  of  the  meeting,  the  names  of  thirty-two 
additional  local  gardeners  and  nurserymen  wishing-  to.  become 
members  of  the  association  have  been  forwarded  to.  the  secre¬ 
tary.  Similar  meetings;  will  shortly  be  held  in  the  North  at' 
Bradford,  Newcastle,  and  West  Hartlepool,  and  in  the.  South  at 
Bournemouth,  Croydon.,  and  Caterham. 

W.  Watson,  Secretary. 


Two  Yellow  Crabs. 

Grabs,  like  Apples,  may  flower  every  year,  but  they  only 
bear  fruit,  occasionally,  or  only  in  small  quantity.  There  may 
be  exceptions  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Apples.  This  year  wit¬ 
nesses  a  wonderful  profusion  of  tiny  yellow  fruits  on  Pyrus 
floiribunda.  As  a  rule,  the  calyx  on.  the  top  of  the  fruits  falls 
away,  leaving  the  fruit  as  cileaumnd.  naked  as  a  Cherry.  Various 
tree®  in  Kew  Gardens  may  he  seen  at  the  present  time  in  fruit¬ 
ful  condition,  and  asi  a.  matter  of  fact  the  trees  were,  even  more 
profusely  laden  with  blossom  in  spring.  The  fruits  do.  not 
much  exceed  the  size  of  large  marrowfat  Peas.  A  closely  allied 
but  distinct  species  is  even  more  heavily  fruited — namely, 
Pyrus;  Ring1©,  also._a.  native  of  Japan.  The  fruits  are.  bright 
3Tellow,  but  as  large  as  small  Cherries.  They  are  different  in 
shape,  being  ovoid  or  egg-shaped,  and  surmounted  by  the  sepals 
which  close  the  eye.  These  tiny  Crab  Apples  are  produced  in 
clusters,  so  that,  thei  resemblance  to  Cherries  is;  considerable, 
especially  after  the  leaves  ha.ve  fallen,  thus,  exposing  them  fully 
to  view.  The  leaves  are;  ovate,  serrate,  and  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface;  while  tire  lower  one  is.  covered  with  a  gray 
tomentum,  or  felted  woolly  covering.  In  these'  respects  they 
resemble  some  of  the  wild  forms  of  Crab  in  this  country,  which 
vary  greatly  in:  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  some;  of  them 
in  all  probability  being  merely  seedlings  of  garden  varieties 
of  Apples,  the;  seeds;  of  which  have  been  dropped  by  birds  or 
people. _ 


Fruit-picking  at  Blairgowrie. —  A  most  interesting  report  on 
the  fruit-picking  scheme  at  the  model  fruit  farm  of  Westfield, 
Blairgowrie,  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Keay  and  Hodge,  a  firm 
employing  many  girls,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women’s  Trades.  Over  a  hundred 
girls  were  sent  from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  this  summer, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Scottish  Council  for  V  omen’s  Trades. 
The  special  accommodation  provided  for  the  girls  at-  the  model 
farm  had  been  inspected  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  expressed  hinrself  highly  satisfied  with  all 
the  arrangements.  The  health  of  tl:e  girls  was  excellent,  and  the 
improvement  in  their  physical  condition  very  marked  indeed  ;  and 
so  much  did  they  enjoy  the  country  change  that  many  had  en¬ 
rolled  for  next  year  before  leaving.  Notwithstanding  the  broken 
weather,  during  one  week  the  earnings  average d  13s.  10d.,  the 
maximum  wage  earned  being  £1  2s.  lid.,  and  the  minimum 
10s.  6d,  Miss  Irwin  intimated  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  similar 
scheme  being  started  in  England. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

November  2nd. 

The  under-mentioned  new  (fkrysan  them  runs  were  thosiai  whioli 
received  First-class  Certificates  from  the  society  on,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  great  autumn  exhibition,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  :  — 

W-  Gooding. 

A  very  handsome  dro-oping-petalle-d  Japanese  variety  of  rich 
rose  colour,  with  silvery  reverse.  As  some  of  the  florets  are 
up-turned  at  the  tips  or  twisted,  they  show  the  reverse,  but,  the 
rich  rose  hue  is  the  dominant  colour.  It  makes  a,  massive 
bloom  7  in.  by  7  in,.  Mr.  J.  Bullimore,  gardener  to  Arthur 
du  Cros,  Esq.,  Canon’s  Park,  Edgware. 

Miss  Elsie  Miller. 

Here  we  have  a,  reflexed  Jap.  about  7|-  in.  in  diameter. 
The  floret®  are  soft  purple  or  lilac-pink,  narrow,  very  long, 
twisted  and  more  or  leas  interlaced,  the  reverse  being  white. 
Mr.  G.  Mile hanr,  Emlyn,  Gardens,  Leatherhead. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 

Here  we  have  am  incurved  Jap.  with  broad  pure  white-  florets, 
twisted  or  curled  in,  various  directions  and  incurved  at  the  tip®, 
-somewhat  after  the  style  of  Nellie  P-o-ckett,  but  quite  different, 
owing  to  the-  great  width  of  the  florets.  Mr.  G.  Milaham. 

Margaret  Brown. 

The  above  is  a  tr  ue  incurved  variety,  with  very  broad  florets 
forming  a  bloom  about  5-^-  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are  of 
a.  deep  purple  on  the  inner  face,  but  only  show  the  reverse', 
which  is  silvery-pink.  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

Buttercup. 

Here  again  ive  have  a  charming  incurved  variety  of  a,  clear 
yellow,  with  broad,  blunt  florets,  and  in-  the  undressed  state 
making  a  bloom  5 1  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  Mr.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

G.  F.  Evans. 

The  blooms  of  this  incurved  variety  vary  from  5  in.  to 
6-^-  in.  in  diameter,  and  have  veiy  broad  bright  yellow  floret®, 
forming  a  massive  bloom  which  was  veiy  neat,  considering  that 
it  had  not  been  dressed.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Embleme  Poitevine. 

Tli is  also  is  an  incurved  variety  about  6  in.  in  diameter 
without  dressing.  The  floret®  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow, 
fairly  wide,  a.nd  covered  with  short  bristles  on  the  back.  Mr. 

W.  J.  Godfrey. 

W.  A.  Ethrington. 

A  Japanese  of  the  largest  size,  being  about  8  in.  or  9  in.  in 
diameter,  with  narrow,  soft  silvery-pink  and  more  or  less 
interlacing  florets.  We  have  seen  this  variety  before,  but  it 
has  turned  out  a  splendid  size  this  year.  Mr.  W.  J.  Go'dfrey. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee. 

Here  we  have  a  reflexed  Jap.  of  rich  crimson,  with  a  bronzy 
reverse.  As  the  floret®  are  mostly  drooping  the  crimson, 
colour  isi  most  in  evidence,  while  the'  bloom  is  of  massive  build. 
Mr.  R.  Molyneux,  Rookesb-ury  Park  Gardens,  Hants. 

Miss  Tackey  Bird. 

The  parentage  of  this  single  variety  wra,s  Miss  Forbes  x 
Golden  Gem.  The  long,  pure  white  rays  are  in  three  rows  and 
form  a  bloom  about  5  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  bud  state  these 
rays  are  pale  yellow,  but  gradually  change  to  white',  and  the 
green,  disc  ultimately  becomes  yellow  when  fully  developed. 
Mr.  H.  Redder,  Manor  House  Garden®,  West  Wickham. 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

November  1st. 

Cypripedium  W.  R,  Lee,  Oakwood,  var. 

The  parentage  of  this'  fine  variety  was  C.  superb-ions  x 
ro-t-hschaldianum,  the  latter  being  recorded  under  the  name 
of  C.  elliott-ianum.  The  hybrid  C.  Lord  Derby  was  merely  the 


reverse  cross.  The  dorsal  sepal  of  all  these  is  white,  striped 
with  crimson-purple  lines.  The  petals  are  -white,  densely 
spotted  with  purple.  The  rose  lip  is  shaded  brown.  The  new 
variety  is  a  finer  form,  with  better  defined  markings.  A  ward 
of  Merit  to  Norman  C.  Cook  son,  E-iq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J. 
'Cha-pman),  Oakwood,  W y la m-o-n-Ty he. 

Laeliocattleya  digbyano  Warneri  Eric  Lucas. 

The  progeny  in  this  instance  take®  largely  after  the  colour 
of  the  po-llen  parent,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  a,  rich  rose. 
The'  lip  passes  o-ff  pale  t-oward®  the  base,  being  nearly  white 
there,  and  fringed  at  the  margin  as  in  all  the  race  -in  which 
Laelia  digbyana,  has  been,  employed.  Award  o-f  Merit  to  C.  J. 
Luca®,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnliarn  Court, 
Horsham. 


Apples  Raised  at  Welford  Park. 

No-t  everyone  who  cultivates  Apples  even  extensively  can 
spare  the  time  necessary  to  go  seriously  into  the  question  of 
raising'  new  and  improved  varieties  that  may  excel  -or  oust  those 
already  in  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  the  -art  of  the  cultivator 


Apple  Hector  Macdonald. 


can,  hasten  the-!  period  of  flowering  by  grafting  or  budding  the 
seedlings  which  he  raise®  upon  established  and  bearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Even  this  takes  a  number  of  years  and  a,  .considerable 
amount  of  care  -and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  enthusiastic 
raiser,  for  s-onie  varieties  persistently  refuse  to-  bloom  or  to 
fruit.  Even  when,  bloom  is  produced,  an  unsuitable  or  frosty 
time  during  the  period  of  blo-o-m  may  destroy  the  cultivator’s 
hopes  and  expectations  in-  a  single  night.  Some  varieties  are 
by  nature  slow  to  reach  the  period  of  fruitfulness,  and  all  this 
go-e®  to  add  to-  the-  period  during  which  the  raiser  can  only  wait 
in  hope.  These  fact®  t-end  to  limit  the  number  of  raisers. and 
to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  would  like  to  take  up 
this  [kind  of  wo-rk,  if  for  nothing  else  than  a  bobby. 

Notwithstanding  all  the-  drawbacks-  to  the  raising  and  fruit¬ 
ing  of  fruit  trees-,  no-  lees  than  eighteen  varieties  have  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  gardener  to  Col.  Archer  Houblo-n, 
We-lford  Park,  Newb-ury,  Berks,  who-  commenced  this  interest¬ 
ing  pastime  in  1884,  and  lias  continued  to  sow  a  few  Apple 
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seeds  at  intervals'  ever  since.  Many  of  the  varieties  have  taken 
a,  long  time!  to  produce  blossom  and  a  longer  time  to  come  into 
bearing,  but  nevertheless  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  not  been 
rewarded  for  the  trouble'  he  has  taken  as  far  as  the  success  of 
obtaining  fine  varieties  is  concerned. 

During  the  period  indicated  he  has  raised  eighteen  varieties 
of  considerable  merit,  for  three  of  them  have  secured  First- 
class  Certificates,  and  eight  have  been  accorded  Awards  of 
Merit.  Although  we  stated  that  lie  commenced  in  earnest  in 
1884,  we  may  further  allude  to  the  fact  that  he  reared  one 
variety  ini  1872,  and  this  was  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Hogg 
in  his  “Fruit  Manual  ”  under  the  name  of  Welford  Park  Non¬ 
such. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
1st  inst.  Mr.  Ross  exhibited  these  eighteen  varieties,  and  was 
awarded  a.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal.  Several  of  his-  varieties 
have  been  finding  their  way  into'  cultivation  from  time  to  time 
as  nurserymen  or  fruit  growers  have  been  impressed  with  the 
qualities!  of  these  new  Apples  from  Berkshire.  There  are;  so' 
many  varieties  of  Apple  in;  cultivation  that  most  people  hesitate 
before  adding  another  to  the  already  lengthy  list-  We  had 
never  previously  seen  all  of  these  varieties,  although  a  number 
of  them  have  come  under  our  notice  from  time  to  time  in 
different  establishments  and  at  different  shows;. 

The  most  recent  addition  to'  his  splendid  record  of  varieties 
was  Hector  Macdonald.  Unfortunately,  the  parentage  of  this 
variety  is  mot  known,  'although  the  fine  crop  it  produced  this 
past  season  has  enabled  the  raiser  to  form  a  good  opinion  of 
its  merits.  It,  indeed,  fruited  two  years;  ago,  but'  on  this 
occasion  more  abundantly.  He  considers  it  the  second-  best 
Apple  he  has1  ever  raised1.  It  will  keep1  till  March,  and  he 
thinks  it  will  prove  a.  rival  to  Lane’s  Prince  Albert-  The  R.H.S. 
honoured  it'  with  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  great  show  of 
British-grown  fruit  in,  tine-  new  Horticultural  Hall  on 
October  4th  last-  The*  variety,  we  understand,  has  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  J.  IL  Pearson  and  Sons',  Lowdbam, 
Notts. 

The  fruit  is  ovate,  regular  in  outline,  about  3  in.  deep1  and 
the  same  width  a  little  below  the  middle.  The  skin  is  pale 
yellow,  shaded  and  splashed  or  striped  with  bright  red  on  one 
side;.  The  small  eye  is  nearly  closed  and  set  in  a.  moderately 
deep,  very  slightly  plaited  cavity.  The  stalk  isi  extremely 
■short'  and  set.  in  a  shallow,  evenly  rounded  cavity  at'  the  base. 
As.  the.  fruit,  ripens  so  late,  it  cannot  yet  be  described  in  season, 
but  the  opinion  expressed  of  it.  by  the  raiser  and  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it  will  warrant  that  we 
shall  see  it  again-  At.  the  present  tune  it  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance,  and  is.  evidently  a.  good  keeper,  judging 
from  its  firmness;  at  the  present  time.  Our  illustration  and 
description  have  been  prepared  from  a.  fruit  of  only  average 
size  and  by  no>  means1  the  largest. 

When  the  variety  Charles  Ross,  named  after  the  raiser, 
first  appeared,  attention  began  to  be  directed  more  seriously 
to  the  success  of  Mr.  Ross’  endeavours.  a.t  Welford  Park.  It. 
was  a.  cross'- between  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood’s.  Non- 
such,  taking  after  tire  latter  in  size  and  beautiful  colour.  It 
just  missed  being  possessed  of  the  flavour  of  Cox’s  Orange, 
although  the  latter  has  'greatly  modified  the  flavour  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch.  It  is  a  round  Apple  and  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  parents. 

Another  variety  from  the  same  parentage  is  The  Houblon, 
which  takes  more  after  Cox’ s  Orange  Pippin  in  size;,  colour, 
quality,  and  keeping  properties.  Indeed,  the  raiser  regards 
this  as  the  best-flavoured  Apple  he  lias  ever  raised.  When, 
shown  at.  the  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1902  in  a,  class  for  any  other  variety  not  named  in 
the  schedule,  it  won  the  first  place  as  a  dessert  Apple  of  first- 
class  quality.  Berks  Pearmain  is  conical,  somewhat  smaller 
than  Hector  Macdonald,  though  similar  in,  colour,  having  a 
yellow  skin,  splashed  and  blotched  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
It  is  practically  a  mid-season  variety,  being  fit,  for  use  during 
October  and  November.  The  yellow  flesh  is  crisp,  juicy, 
slightly,  but  pleasantly,  acidulated  when  just  at  its  best-  Some 


would  regard  it  as  a  cooking  Apple,  but  there  are  some  who 
would  relish  its  brisk  flavour. 

Mrs.  Phillimore  is  another  variety  of  his  raising  which  found 
its  way  into  commerce  in  1900.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
handsome  hi  appearance,  and  the  flesh  is  amongst  the  sweetest 
of  any  of  the  Apples  in  cultivation.  It  is  regarded  as  a  dessert 
Apple  in  season  from  November  to  Februaiy.  Armorel  was 
one  of  the  varieties  which  received  a  Firshclass  Certificate  from 
the  R.H.S.  The  fruit  is  very  moderate  in  size,  and  has  nothing 
in.  the  way  of  colour  to  recommend  it,  but  was;  put  into  com¬ 
merce  after  being  thoroughly  tested  and  tasted  and  approved 
as  an  Apple  of  the  highest  quality  for  dessert  purposes.  Being 
a  late  Apple,  it  comes  into  use  during  February,  keeping  good 
until  May.  It  thus  forms  a  succession  to>  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  Atalanta  when  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ross.  Like  Berks  Pearmain,  the  fruit,  is  conical,  from 
medium  to  large  size,  and  lemon-yellow  when  mature.  It  is 
suitable  either  for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes,  and  keeps 
from  November  to  January.  The  fruit  of  Paroquet  is  also 
conical,  but  small  and  of  a  rich  red  colour-  much  suffused  with 
russet,  on  the  top-  At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  firm  and 
may  be  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  it  is  stated  to  remain  in 
useful  condition  until  April.  It  is  of  good  flavour  and  might 
be  used  for  dessert  purposes  in  spring,  when  it  becomes  mellow 
and  delicate  eating. 

Another  Apple  of  which  the  raiser  is  justly  proud  is  Rival, 
which  was  raised  from  the  same  parentage  as  Charles  Ross, 
and,  we  believe,  came;  out,  of  the  same  Apple.  It  is  a,  more 
solid  Apple  than.  Charles  Ross,  and  therefore  keeps  for  a  longer 
period.  The  fruit  takes  after  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  being  beautifully  striped,  while  the;  flesh 
is  of  excellent  flavour.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  this 
variety  by  the  R-H.S.  on  October  9tli,  1900.  Another  variety 
named  Gospatrio  is  a  cooking  Apple,  in  season  from  October 
to  January.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  conical,  green, ish- 
yellow,  and  in,  favourable  seasons  produced  in  abundance. 

Other  varieties  included  in  the  eighteen  raised  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ross  are  Ruddy,  Redwing,  The  Vernon,  Bertha,,  Lady 
Alice  Eyre,  Bella,  and  Tyro.  These  latter  doi  not  seem  yet  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  cultivators,  but  they  are  evidently 
sufficiently  meritorious  to1  be  retained  in  the  private  collection 
at  Welford  Park.  The  whole  of  the  eighteen,  foamed  a  very 
interesting*  exhibit  on  the  day  mentioned. 


Torenia  Fournieri  grandLlora  alba. 

We  fail  to'  see  a,  reason,  for  attaching  grandiflora  to  the  name 
of  this  plant,  for  the  flower's  are  not  in  any  way  larger  than 
those  of  T'.  Foumieri,  which,  has  some  large  violet  blotches  on 
a  white  ground.  The  variety  under  notice  lias  more  right  to 
the  title;  of  alba,,  for  the  flowers  are  white,  faintly  tinted  with 
blush  in  certain,  stages  at  least  of  their  development-  With 
this  addition  to  the  type;  and  by  means  of  T.  Bailloni  we  have 
a,  trio  of  subjects  for  the  adornment  of  the  greenhouse  and  con¬ 
servatory.  Being  raised  from  seeds,  their  flowering  period  can 
be  retarded  till  late  in,  the,  season,  and  by  sowing  seeds  at  in¬ 
tervals  a  long  succession  is  ensured.  The  white  variety  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
and  though  we  can  scaa'cely  regard  it  as  superior  to  the  type, 
it  certainly  affords  variety  and  makes  an  interesting  com¬ 
panion  to  the  ordinary  form.  A  high  temperature  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  either  of  the  above,  although  we  have  occasionally 
seen,  all  of  them  grown  in,  a  warm  house. 


Ckaiube  Tatabia. — The  new  vegetable,  concerning  which  so 
much  has,  been  said  lately,  is  now  described  by  a  northern  con¬ 
temporary  a, S'  Crarnbe  Tataria,  an  “  umbelliferous  plant  resem¬ 
bling;  Seakale.”  The  botany'  of  this  description  requires  a  little 
revision,  as  no  umbelliferous  plant  is  at  all  likely  to  resemble 
Seakale. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue, 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs  R.  C.  Pulling. 

The  above  is  a  new  reflex ed  Japanese  variety  of  a  soft  pink 
colour.  The  long  drooping  florets  serve  to  make  a  bloom,  of 
large  size  when]  fully  developed.  It  would'  measure  at  least 
7-1  in.  either  way  as  it  hangs  on  the,  plant.  The!  florets  are  of 
moderate  width,  veiy  numerous  and  considerably  interlaced, 
so  that  they  make  a  massive  and  compact  bloom  which  seems 
only  to  require  the  fostering  care  of  an  enthusiastic  gardener 
to  develop'  it  to  leading  exhibition  size.  As  this  is  only  the 
first  year  we  have  seen  it,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  a,s  to  the  bud  to  take,  but  judging  from  its  appearance 
at  the  end  of  October  the  second  crown  bud  would  he  most 
suitable'  for  securing  blooms  of  the:  best  form  and  colour.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  Leafy  Grove  Nursery  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  lady  Lennard. 

In  this)  we  have  a  very  promising  and  bold  Japanese 
incurved  variety  about  7  in,  in  diameter,  possibly 
more,  for  we  had  no  opportunity  of  measuring  the 
bloom  a, s  it  stood.  The  florets  are:  very  broad,  blunt, 
not  interlaced,  but  pointing  in  different  directions  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  flower  at  least.  The  upper 
or  inner  surface,  is  of  rich  orange-red  with  goldeu- 
-  amber  reverse,  and  as  seen  at  this  stage  was  very 
handsome.  Possibly  as  the  bloom  reaches  its  final 
stages!  the  effect,  of  growth  of  the  inner  florets  might 
possibly  cause  a,  considerable  number  of  them  to  be¬ 
come  reflex eid1,  thus  showing  the  darker  colour.  As 
an  exhibition)  bloom,  however,  it  would  be  exhibited 
in  its  earlier  stages  just  when,  the  bloom  has1  attained 
full  size,  and  at  this  stage  the  florets  would  still  be 
decidedly  incurved.  At  late  exhibitions,  however,  it 
is  within  reason  to,  expect  that  the  colour  of  the 
inner  face  would  be  more  or  less  displayed. 

It  is  one  of  the  seedlings  which  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  who  tries  them  well  before  put¬ 
ting  them  into  commerce,  and  can  then,  speak  more 
definitely  as;  to  their  behaviour  when  the  plants  have 
been  grown  from  cuttings.  Our  photograph  was 
taken  at  the  Leafy  Grove,  Heston,  Kent,  and  is  here 
shown  reduced  to  half  its  size. 

Chrysanthemum  Hetty  Wedge. 

Here  again,  wei  have  an  incurved  Japanese  variety 
similar  in,  size  to  the  last  named,  but  very  different 
in  colour.  The  florets  are  very  broad,  blunt,  ii> 
curved,  and  very  much  interlaced.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  tight,  infolding  of  the,  florets',  the  bloom  would 
be  much  more  bulky  than  it  is,  for  there  is  an 
enormous  number  of  florets  in,  its  composition,  sio 
that  the  bloom  when  finished  is  very  firm  in  build. 

The  colour  is  clear  yellow  on  the  reverse,  but  the 
1  inner  face  of  the  florets  shows  crimson  or  red  lines, 
which  are  more  or  less  exhibited  in,  the  later  stages 
of  the  flower,  as  the  central  florets  to  a  greater  or  lens 
extent  become  folded  back  or  reversed  while  the 
bloom  isi  still  fresh  and  good.  It  is  one  of  the,  Wel’s- 
Pockett  strain  of  seedlings,  and  has,  been  sufficiently 
tried  for  the  cultivator  to  be  certain  of  its  behaviour 
under  the  climatic  conditions  and  treatment  given  it  in  this 
country. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemum  Buttercup. 

Iu.  its  undressed  state  this  new  and  incurved  variety  forms 
a  bloom  about  5-|  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are 
unusually  broad,  measuring  from  J  in.  to  J  in.  across  the 
broadest  part.  As  they  are  concave  with  tire  convex  side  out¬ 
ward,  this  breadth  is  not  so  apparent  to,  the  eye,  but  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  measure  a  floret  will  be  surprised  at  the 
result.  They  arei  of  a,  clear  yellow,  slightly  paler  on  the  re- 
j  ve,1‘se,  hut,  while  on.  the)  bloom  this  is  not  so,  apparent,  as  the 
colour  of  the  inner  face  shows  through,  on  the  back  to  some 


extent  when  the  light  is  good.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  awarded  this  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  GTystal 
Palace  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  we  feel  sure  that,  it  will  make  its 
presence  felt  on,  the  show  boards  for  incurved  varieties  in  the 
future. 

The  bloom  from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared  was 
given  us  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
We  understand,  however,  that  it  was  raised  by  Mr,  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  Ex  mouth,  Devon. 


Symphoricarpus  racemosus. 

This  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  commonly  known  as  the  Snow- 
berry  tree,  was  introduced  from  North  America  ini  the  year 
1817.  On  account  of  it  succeeding  admirably  in  shady  or  in¬ 
different  places,  I  think  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  shrubs  we  have  for  planting  in,  such 


positions.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  on  account  of  their  honey-bearing 
properties  are  much  sought  after  by  bees.  The  clusters  of 
white  berries  which  succeed  the  flowers  lend  to  it  quite  an 
ornamental  appearance  during  the  winter  months.  Of  other 
species  of  Symphoricarpus  I  may  mention  S.  oecidentalis,  pro¬ 
ducing  rather  larger  flowers,  but  smaller  fruits ;  also  the  varie¬ 
gated  form  S.  foliis  variegatis.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  said 
that  in  most  places,  it  shows  a  decided  disposition  to  revert 
back  to  the  normal  type.  Increase  of  stock  may  be  readily 
effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers  inserted  in  the  autumn. 

F.  G.  T. 
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Chrysanthemum  Notes. 


Earlswood  Nurseries. 

At  the  'end  of  October  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
Earlswood  Nurseries;,  Earlswood,  Red-hill,  Surrey,  of  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Col,  Ltd.  The  season,  hasi  been  much  more 
propitious  for  Chrysanthemums  generally  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  the  collection  at  Earlswood  was  in  much  finer  condi¬ 
tion  than  at-  the  same  period  last  year.  The  Chrysanthemums 
have  also;  been  better  in  the  new  nursery  of  'the.  firm  a-t-  Merst- 
ham,  Surrey,  where  the  houses  contain  a.  very  fine  collect-ion 
of  plants  indeed.  Although  we  have  seen  blooms  from  this 
nursery,  we  had  no  -time  to  pay  them  a-  v-is-it  on  that-  day,  as 
we  -had  to  go  much  further  afield.  Many  of  the  new  varieties 
have  been  grown  a-t  both  places  in  order  to  thoroughly  t-est 
t-heir  capabilities.  The  first  year  or  two-  of  new  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  is  largely  ai  question  of  experiment,  as  to  whether 
they  will  do  best  from  the  first  or  -second  crown  hud 
or  terminal,  and  a-lso  which  is  the  best-  time  to  stop 
them  to  get  the  best  result®,  if,  indeed,  they  require 
artificial  stopping  at  all. 

The  under-mentioned  -account,  of  varieties  refers 
almost  solely  to  those  plant®  grown  at  Earlswood. 

J.  H.  Silsbury  was  one  of  the  fine  introductions  of  last 
year,  and  lips  d-on-e  well  on  this  occasion.  It-  is  a-  Jap. 
of  a,  rich  crimson,  with  a.  glossy  yellow  reverse,  the  tips 
being  often  recurved  and  showing  the  yellow.  The 
second  crown  bud  gives  the  best  blooms,  as  those  from  . 
the  early  bud  were  more  yellow  than  ’  crimson.  The 
finest  new  crimson  variety  of  this-  year  is  Merstham 
Crimson,  one  of  the  Wells-Pockett-  set-  of  -s-eedlings 
raised  in  1903.  The  solid  and  massive-looking  blooms 
are  of  -a.  dark  velvety  crimson,  with  a-  -bronzy-yellow 
reverse.  The  florets  are  of  great  sub-stance  and  quite 
stiff  ;  therefore  the.  -blooms;  last  well,  and  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  much  from  damp  or  sunshine.  Some  of  the 
blooms  ha-d  been  expanded  for  a,  full  month.  The- 
natural  second  crowns  should  be-  taken  for  the  south, 
but  in  the  north  the  plant  must-  be  stopped  early  in 
April. 

Another  variety  with  even  greater  recommendation, 
comes  from  Melbourne,  under  the  name  of  J.  H.  Doyle, 
and  took  the  -gold  medal  at.  Melbourne;  in  1902.  The 
fl-orets  are  narrow,  interlacing,  -of  a-  reddish  terra-cotta, 
making  a-  bloom  about  7b  in-,  to-  8  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  same  in  depth.  Mrs.  John  E.  Dunne  is  a  new 
Wells-Pockett  -seedling  for  this  year,  and  is  a-  re-flexed 
Japanese  with  broad,  reddish  salmon-terrarcott-a.,  with 
a.  huff-white  reverse,  changing  almost  tot  white',  though 
the  reverse  is  very  little  shown.  It  forms  a,  bloom  of 
great  width  and  dep-t-h.  It  took  silver  gilt  medal  at 
Melbourne  in  April  -of  this  year.  E.  J.  Bro-ok-s  is  also1  a 
new  one,  being  a-n  incurved  Jap.  of  a.  rich  plum-colour 
with  rosy-silver  reverse  and  broad  petals.  This  variety 
is  distinctly  scented,  and  is;  a-  good  doer.  The  natural 
first  -crown  give®  the  best-  results.  Hetty  Wedge  is-  a, 
new  incurved  Jap.  of  the  Wells-Pockett-  strain,  and  has 
clear  yellow,  very  bread  florets,  tightly  incurved  and 
somewhat  interlacing.  After  a-  time,  however,  many 
of  the  flo-ret-s  in  the  centre'  fall  hack  and  show  -crimson  -or 
red  lines  on  the  upper  face.  The  bloom®  are  a-bout  7  in.  in 
diameter.  (See  illustration.) 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Mason  is  a-  new  reflexed  Jap.  of  a-  brilliant-  crim¬ 
son  with  buff -yellow  reverse,  but  not  much  of  the  latter  is 
shown.  It  is  notably  a,  dwarf  variety,  a-s  the  tallest  plant 
tms  year  does  not  exceed  30  in.  in  height,  while;  it  throws  a, 
bloom  7  in.  -in  diameter.  Near  by  it-  we  noted  a-  very  promis¬ 
ing  Japanese  variety  after  the  style -of  Mme.  Carnot-,  with  loner, 
twisted,  narrow,  pure  white  floret®.  The  blooms  had  not, 
long  commenced  to  open,  hut  they  already  measured  9  in.  in 
length,  and  we  were  assured  it  would  equal  this  in  breadth. 
Mrs.  Henry  Partridge  -is.  a  deep  -crimson.  Ja-p-.  with  a-  -buff  re>- 
verse,  and  very  broa-d  florets,  which,  -owing  t-o  the  twisting, 


show  a-  good  proportion  of  the  reverse.  The  plant  should  he 
stopped  about  the  beginning  -of  April,  and  the  second  crown 
taken.  It,  is  a  new  variety,  growing  about  4  ft-,  in  height. 

Another  interesting  new  variety  is  Mrs.  D.  W  illis  Janies,  a 
ma-ssive  crimson  Ja-p.,  a,  -full  account-  of  which  we  give  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  supplementary  illustration.  Mrs.  G.  Denyer 
is  a  new  incurved  variety  which  forms  a,  nearly  globular  bloom 
of  large  size'.  The  florets  are  soft-  silvery-pink,  very  bread 
and  closely  incurved.  It  adds  one  more  to  the  newer  race 
that  has  been  gradually  supplanting  the  favourite  old  incurved 
varieties-.  Mrs.  F.  Thompson  is  an  incurved  Ja-p.  nearly  white, 
and  shaded  with  rosy-pink.  The  florets  are  broad,  and  form  a 
massive  bloom  about  9  in.  in  diameter.  Miss  May  Seddon  is 
a  Japanese  variety,  forming  a-  bloom  of  immense  size.  The 
fl-orets  are  tubular  and  forked  at  the  tips,  forming  long  points 
projecting  in  different  directions.  It  is  a  pure  white  variety, 
and  secured  the  gold  medal  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  April 


Chrysanthemum  Lady  Lennard.  Size  in.  by  7  in.  (Seep.  909.) 

2 1-st,  1904.  Old  Gold  (Biunning)  very  well  indicates-  the 
colour  -of  the  broad  florets  of  this  new  Jap.  The  petals  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  reflexed,  making  a  compact-  and 
solid-looking  -bloom.  It  succeeds  best  when  take-n  from  tiff 
first  crown.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  being  only  3  ft.  high. 

Henry  Perkins  is  now  getting  well-known,  for  it  has  been 
very  much  -on.  the  show  boards  already,  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  a-s  to  colour.  The  -early  bloom®  are  practically  yellow, 
and  heavily  striped  with  crimson,  but  the  late  buds  give  blooms 
of  a  rich  crimson,  and  very  massive  in  size.  Another  variety 
which  we  mentioned  last  year  is  J.  F raver,  a-  sport-  from 
Matthew  Smith.  The  blooms  arei  of  large  size-,  7|-  in.  to  S  in. 
in  diameter.  The  florets;  are  broad  yellow,  lined  with  bronze 
on  the  reverse,  and  the  tip-s  of  the  petals  when  fully  developed, 
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'  ai'ei  raorei  or  less  concave,  giving  the  flowers  an  additional 
interesting  appearance.  A  few  of  the  Outer  petals  are  tubu¬ 
lar.  Its  parent  when  in  good  form  has  a  great  amount  of  red, 
almost  obscuring  the  yellow  ground  colour. 

A  huge  bloom-  and  very  pretty  is  that  named  Daphne,  with 
salmon- terrar.ootta  florets,  and  buff-yellow  on  the  reverse.  A 
variety  which  has  come  very  much  in  vogue  this  year  is 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  an  incurved  Japanese,  with  broad, 
bright-  yello-w,  and  much  interlaced  florets,  making  a  huge 
bloom  when  well  grown,  of  a  typ'd  that  is  not  very  common 
even  in  the  Japanese  section. 

Nellie  Pcc-kett  remains  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
white  incurved  Japanese  varieties,  with  glossy  c-ui-led  florets. 
In  well-grown,  blooms  every  petal  becomes  decidedly  curled  at 
the  tip.  Cheitoni  make®  a  very  good  companion  to:  the  previous 
one,  and  might  well  be-  described'  as-  a,  yellow  Nellie  Pockett, 
One  year  the  sport  turned  up  at-  five  different  places,  but, 
curiously  enough,  not  all  of  them  were  of  the  same  value’. 
The  best-,  however,  has  been  named  as  above.  Neither  of  these 
two  can  be  described  as  large  exhibition  blooms  ;  nevertheless, 
when  -well  grown  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  their 
appearance  in  winning  stands  on  account  of  t-lieir  distinct  and 
charming  regularity  of  form,  and  the  fresh  shining  appearance 
of  the  bloom  si,  best  seen  in,  good  -light.  Guy  Hamilton  is:  a 
white  Jap.  with  long,  drooping  florets  incurved  and  curled  at¬ 
tire'  tips.  The  variety  gives  great-  satisfaction  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  North. 

To  the  incurved  variety  above  m-enticmed  we  might  add  Wil¬ 
liam  Piddle1,  a  new  incurved  variety  about  6  in.  in  diameter 
and  of  a  beautiful  golden-bronze.  The  florets  naturally  form 
a,  very  close  bloom  even  without  dressing.  It  tur  ned  up  in  very 
fine  form  in  winning  stands,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  above 
con-s-t-it-uite®  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  at  Earlsiwood.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  not-  -only  new, 
but  they  give  great  satisfaction  either'  in  Australia-  or  in  this 
country,  and  most  of  them  do  remarkably  well  in  this  country, 
judging  from  their  behaviour  this:  year. 

Single  varieties. 

A  veiy  large  number  of  choice  single'  varieties  lias  been 
raised  at  Earlswood  at  one  time  or  another,  but  although  not 
all  grown  at  the  present-  time,  a-  house  is  devoted  to  this  section 
and  is-  always  filled  with  new  or  recent  varieties'.  A  very 
choice  new  variety  for  this  year-  is  Mary  Richardson,  forming- 
a-  plant  about  5  ft-,  in  height,  and  carrying  at  wealth  of  blooms 
about  21/  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are  of  beautiful 
salmon-terra-cotta,  a  shade  that  is  not  at  all  common  amongst 
single®.  The  disc  i®  small,  and  the  rays  are,  on  an  average, 
produced  in  three  rows.  The  plant  was  grown  in.  a  24-sized 
pot,  A  very  handsome  pure  white  variety  is  Lady  Marguerite 
Douglas,  with  blooms-  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  dia-meter,  making-  the 
largest-  and  best  single  white  variety.  It  was  new  last  year-, 

.  and  we  gave  an.  illustration  of  it  in  The  Gardening  World, 
November  14th,  1903,  p.  947. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  variety  were  two  very  fine  crim¬ 
son  si ;  that  named  Felix  had  blooms  4  in.  across;  Crown  Jewel 
was  orange-crimson  and  3  in.  across.  A  new 'variety  for  last 
year  was  Kitty  Bourne,  a  handsome  deep  yellow  variety,  with 
blooms  3  in.  across  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  It-  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award1  of  Merit-  from  the  ll.H.S.  when  first  brought 
out-  Rosa  Wells  is  a  new  variety  for  this  year,  and  has  blooms 
about  2J  in.  in  diameter  and  of  the  deepest-  shade  of  the  dark 
crimson  va-r ie-ties,  Those  who  like  dark  flowers  will  be  pleased 
with  this  one. 

A  very  choice  decora, five  variety  is-  Belle  of  Weybridge,  bear¬ 
ing  chestnut-crimson  flowers1.  Crimson  Gem  is  a  seedling  from 
.Scarlet  Gem  and  differs  in.  being  darker  than  its  parent.  The 
plant  is  only  3  ft.  high.  That  named  Earlswood  Beauty  ha® 
flowers  of  a  light  shade  of  -primrose  with  a  large  green,  eye.  A 
good  companion  to  this  is-  Earlswood  Glory,  which  has  broad, 
flat,  purel  white  rays  surrounding  a  large  green  eye.  The  plant 
is  of  dwarf  habit. 

Star  of  Honour  is  an  early  variety,  with  pure  white  rays 
surrounding  a  creamy  centre.  A  beautiful  variety  in  its  way 


is  Souvenir  de  M.  Stevenson,  with  salmon-pink  flowers  giving 
place  to  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  rays,  where  a-  ring  of  this 
colour  surround®  the  disc.  That  named  Pretty  lias  pink 
flowers  that  are  sweetly  scented,  thu®  appealing  to  another 
sense.  Mrs.  Langtry  isi  also,  sweetly  scented  and  rosy-lilac,  so 
that  the  two  make  companions,  having  a  harmonious  blend  of 
colour.  Mr®.  J.  Ferguson  is  a  pink  sport  from  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,,  forming  with  thei  yellow  Annie  Holden  a  beautiful 
trio. 

For  the  sake  of  cut  flowers  Iv blarney  is  a  beautiful  variety 
with  pure  white  flo-weirs  that  produce  a  fine  effect,  especially 
for1  sprays1.  A  very  choice1  light  pink:  variety  is  Emily  Wells, 
which  flowers  very  profusely.  Eureka  has  pure  white  florets 
and  is  popular  for  exhibition.  The  same  might-  be  sa-id  of 
Edith  Pagra-ui,  which  has  rosy-pink  rays-  and  a  white  ring  round 
the  yellow  disc.  T‘o-  thei  above  might  be  added  an,  indefinite 
number  of  varieties-,  but  they  give  some  conception,  of  the 
wealth  of  single  varieties  grown  at  Earlswood  either  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  or*  cut  flower1  purposes1. 


Autumn  Strawberries. 

These  thrive  best  in  a,  fairly  light  soil  that  has  been,  trenched 
and  well  manured,  the  b  e  - 1  position  for  the  plants  being  a 
south-weal  border,  which  may  be  any  width,  from  10  ft-  to 
20  ft.,  or  even  30  ft.  Six-feet-  beds  should  be  marked  out 
long-wise,  and  can  beany  desired  length,  with  2  ft.  wide  alleys 
between  the  beds,  as  this  is  convenient  for  placing  6  ft.  lights 
over  the  plants  -on  frosty  nights  or  wet-  weather,  when  the  fruit 
i ;  l  ipening. 

The  lights  should  rest  on  bricks  or  inverted  pot®  at  ea,cli 
corner,  leaving  the  side®  and  ends  open,  as-  the  plants  require 
abundance  of  air  at  all  times.  In  favourable  weather  the 
lights  should  be  removed  during  the  day.  Runners  should  be 
layered  in  small  sixty-size  pots  about  the  middle  of  J uly.  As 
soon  a®  these  are  filled  with  roots,  plant  out  at  1  ft,  apart  each 
way,  treading  the  ground  perfectly  firm  before  planting. 

St,  Joseph  and  St,  Antoine  de  Pa-doue  are  good  kinds  to 
grow.  The  former  bears  more  freely  than-  the  latter,  -but-  the1 
latter  produce®  larger  fruit. 

All  runners  should  be  removed  from  the  plants  as  they 
appear,  and  all  flower  spikes  until  the  end  of  July  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  by  occasional 
shallow  hoeings  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  loosening  the  soil  as  little 
as  possible,  a-s  tire  plants  thrive  best  in  firm  ground. 

Occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  should  be  given  in 
dry  weather.  When  the  flower  spikes  are  forward  enough, 
they  should  be-  tied  to  neat  sticks,  as  this  is  better  than  placing 
straw  cr  other  material  under  the  fruit,  which  only  acts  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  a-  harbour  for  insect  pests.  Beside® 
this,  the  fruit  is  more  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  ripening 
more  evenly. 

Plants  treated  in  this  way  fruit  freely  the  first-  season,  and 
produce'  a  continual  supply  of  fruit  from  -about  the  middle 
of  September  until  November,  which  are  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated  at-  the  dinner  table.  After  this  date  the  fruit  will  not 
ripen  outside,  but  the  supply  can  be  extended  lifting  plants 
that  are  carrying  crops  of  unripe  fruit  with  good  balls  of  soil 
attached,  and  planting  them  in  frames  where  there'  is  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  the  temperature  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  at  night, 
giving  air  freely  during  the  day  in  favourable  weather. 

These  plants  often  produce  finer  fruits  than  those  grown 
in  pots.  East  Anglia. 


Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — Mr.  L.  J.  Smith,  sen.,  of  Rose 
Villa,  Marlow,  has  picked  from  one  of  his  trees  a  Blenheim 
Orange  Apple-  weighing  lib.  3gOZ. 

Potato  Failure  in  the  West  of  Ireland. — The  crops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinvara,  Comity  Galway,  are  the  worst  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  Potato  crop  is  the  worst  on  record 
since  black  ’47.  The  people  will  hardly  have  as  much  a-s  will  tid  ? 
them  over  the  winter.  The  question  is,  what  are  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  to  do  for  seed  Potatos  in  the  coming  year  ? 
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Transplanting  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

It.  often  becomes  necessary  for  various  reasons  to  transplant 
shrubs  after  they  have  been  planted  several  years,  and  in  some 
cases  grown  into  large  specimens.  This  is  a.  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  those  accustomed  to  the  work.  If  possible, 
trees  or  .shrubs  should  always  be  prepared  a  year  previous, 
especially  those  known  to-  be  difficult  or  valuable  subjects1. 
Doi  this  by  taking  out  a  trench  around  them  and  severing  all 
the  larger  roots-  up-  to-  the  circumference  of  the  ball  o-f  earth  it 
is  intended  to  retain  on  the  ro-o-ts  when  transplanting,  after¬ 
wards-  filling  up-  the  trench  again.  This  will  cause  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  small  rootlets,  which  should  be  carefully  preserved 
when  the  tree-is  lifted. 

Shrubs  can  be  moved  most  successfully  during  October  or 
November,  although  for  s-o-me  of  the  more  tender  subjects 
March  and  April  are  preferable.  Avoid  planting  when  the 
weather  is  wet  or  the  ground  sticky.  Where  the  soil 
is  stiff,  old  potting  refuse  or  any  other  light  soil  will 
be  found  useful  'to-  fill  up  small  crevices  between  the 
roots. 

Transplanting  trees  or  shrubs  is  always  heavy 
work,  but  is  often  rendered  needlessly  so  -by  the 
want  of  a  proper  method  -and  a.  few  extra,  tools, 
etc.  These  should  include  a  small  supply  of  planks 
of  various  lengths-,  rollers  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  from 
2  ft.  to-  3  ft-,  long,  a  piece  of  rope,  wooden,  levers1,  and 
two-  iron  bars  (chisel-pointed  for  use  as  levers  when 
rolling),  three  or  four  mats,  and  a  small  inexpensive 
trolley. 

Small  plants  can,  be  cut  ro-und,  and  lifted  on  to 
thei  hand-barrow  with  the  spade,  -and  taken  at-  once 
to  the  hole  that  lias  been  prepared  for  them.  To 
lift  all  larger  ones  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  a 
circular  trench ;  this-,  of  course,  varies  in  width  and 
depth  with  the  size  o-f  the  shrub,  but  it  is  good 
policy  to  have  it  large  enough,  beginning  at  -some 
distance  from  t-lie  plant,  and  gradually  forking  o-ut 
the  -soil  from  between  the  roots  until  'the  ball  is  small 
enough.  Then  undermine  it  sufficiently  on  one  side 
to-  allow  a  partially  folded  sack  to-  be  placed  under 
the  centre.  The  shrub  is  then  tilted  back  o-ver  the 
folded  portion,  which,  is  then  spread  out,  and  the 
shrub  is  allowed  to  regain  its  former  position — with 
this  difference,  -that-  it  is  now  -standing  in  -the  centre 
of  the  sack,  and  can  be  easily  lifted1  o-ut  by  two-  o-r 
m-orei  men.  The  ends  o-f  two  sacks  are  sometimes 
sewn  together  with  tar  cord,  and  having  been  placed 
under  the  shrub-,  -shaped  handles  are  passed  bet, ween 
the  sacks  near  the  ends-,  and  the  shrub  carried  in  the 
same-  way  as  a  stretcher. 

A  simple  appliance  used  -by  so-me  of  our  leading 
nurserymen,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
supply  on  application,  consists  of  two  chains  with 
l-ong  links-  at  intervals.  Two  or  more-  boards  of  a 
convenient-  length  are  passed  under  the  shrub.  The 
long  link®  in  the  middle  of  the  chains  are  then  slipped 
over  th-e-ir  ends-,  and  partially  under  tire  shrub,  at 
each  side.  A  mat  -i®  then  placed  around,  and  o-ther 
boards  placed  at  -the  -side,  the  chains  -being  carried 
over  the  to-p-  of  the  ball  and  secured.  The  shrub  can.  then  be 
lifted  out  with  poles  passed  under  the  chains  o-r  through  rings- 
-on  them  for  that-  purpose,  placed  on  a,  trolley,  or,  if  of  moderate 
size,  carried  to  its  destination. 

Larger  ones  should  have-  a  sloping  road  dug  in  front  of 
them  a,  little  wider  and  deeper  than  the  ball  of  earth  is  to  be. 
big  a  trench  of  the  same  depth  at  the  back,  then  tunnel  o-ut  the 
soil  under  the  tree-,  place  under  it  two  long  stout  planks-,  two- 
ro-llers  at-  -suitable  distances,  adding  two-  or  more  plank®  above 
them;  then  place  two  short  pieces  under  the  ball  at-  right 
angle®  with  the  other  planks. 

When  these  preparations  are  complete  out  through  the  sides, 
and  the  tree  sinks  comfortably  o-n.  to  the  planks  and  rollers. 
A  r-o-pe  can,  be  attached  in  front,  and  with  it  and  two-  men  with 


iron  levers  behind,  large  shrubs  o-r  small  trees  can  be  easily 
moved.  It  is  easy  to  regulate  tlie  rollers  to  turn  the  tree  in 
any  direction.  J.  C. 

The  Best  Early  Potato. — The  Loughborough  Gardeners’ 
Association  held  an  impromptu  discussion  on  various  questions  at 
their  last  meeting.  The  question  that  evoked  the  liveliest  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  concerning  the  best  early  Potato.  The  speakers 
were  agreed  that  Duke  o-f  York  was  the  best,  and  Sir  J.  Llewellyn 
was  considered  the  next  in  order  of  merit  for  early  work. 

*  *  ■55- 

Chrysanthemums  at  Glasgow. — It  is  seldom  one  sees  such  an 
open  and  uniform  mild  se-ason  as  we  are  experiencing  in  Scotland 
this  year.  In  gardens  the  Chrysanthemums  are  in  as  great  dis¬ 
play  as  though  it  were  the  month  of  September.  A  more  than 
usually  fine  display  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Camphill, 
Glasgow,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  few  months.  Another  fine 


display  is  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Dykes  Hamilton,  The  Orchards. 
Poses  are  still  blooming  in  the  open,  and  Sweat  Peas  have  been 
flowering  continuous] y,  despite  the  somewhat  heavy  gale  which 
passed  over  the  district  about  the  beginning  of  October.  Gras- 
lawns  are  still  growing,  and  in  some  places  are  giving  trouble  by 
occasioning  a  rather  belated  turn  of  the  mower.  The  farmer  who 
possesses  thorough  business  capacities  has  secured  all  his  crops, 
and  is  now  busy  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground.  Wheat-  is 
not  a  great  commercial  commodity  in  the  district,  but  where 
grown  the  “  braid  ”  looks  uncommonly  vigorous.  The  Potato 
monstrosity,  as-  usual,  is  giving  some  exercise  to  local  reporters. 
Truly  many  of  the  samples  are  intensely  curious,  and  make  one 
wonder  by  what  strange  cause  they  have  put  on  such  grotesque 
appearances.  I  saw  one  the  other  day  quite  a  fair  representation 
of  a  miniature  pug  dog.  Is  the  subject  unworthy  of  the  botanist  s 
investigation  ? — D.  C. 


Chrysanthemum  Hetty  Wedge.  Size  7  in.  by  7  in.  (See  p.  909.) 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country  where  the  tangled  Barberry-bushes  hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries.  ’  -  Longfellow. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  \ 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  < 
ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  s 

IE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  \ 
j  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
idgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  J, 
i  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  j, 
nt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  < 

ICEED  ONE  COLDMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  l 
.ther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  s 
■insidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  < 
ay  send  in  items  op  news  or  comments  on  ; 
;ws ;  hints  op  practical  interest  to  gar-  £ 
iners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  < 

iccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  < 
sually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  £ 
v  any  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  < 
l  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  \ 
idressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  s* 
;  ion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  <! 

1  >  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ' 

The  following  Coloured 
Hates  have  appeared  in 

ecent  numbers : — 

July  4— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
OEZLII. 

>  August  1. — BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  < 

'  September  12. — SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

\  October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A-  < 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  <, 

5  Novemhei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  i 
ASSEUR. 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
OSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
OUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

,  February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 

>  ILOXINIAS. 

!  April  2. —WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 

USSELLIANA. 

<  May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. — CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
UPERBUM 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON.  \ 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 

<  lblishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  !; 
Plate  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  D.  WILLIS 
JAMES. 

:  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

;  HRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  E.  ELLIOTT,  s 
\  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  <, 
\  ompetition  was  awarded  to  “  Herbert 
!  owley,”  for  his  article  on  “A  Fertile 
j  lule,”  p.  890.  < 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Chrysanthemum  Progress. 

The  great  autumn  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  again  been  held, 
and  afforded  excellent  opportunities  of 
another  lesson  on  the  progress  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  It  isi  now  more  than  ever 
evident  that  those  who,  expect  to  win  must  be 
in  the  advance  guard  in  procuring  the  very 
best  varieties,  whether  new  or  old.  Some  of 
the  old  exhibitors  failed  to  turn,  up,  although 
immensely  and  surprisingly  successful  for  a 
few  years.  What  the  cause  could  be  for 
1  heir  dropping  out  was  not  evident  at  the 
show,  but  their  places  were  well  sustained  in 
certain  of  the  classes  at  least,  both  for 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  season,  on  the  whole,  has  evidently 
been  favourable  to  Chrysanthemums.  There 
have  been  fewer  complaints,  of  damping  oft’ 
than  about  this  time  last  year.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  blooms  on  exhibition  were 
characterised  by  great  substance  of  petal, 
and  although  there  were  no  surprises  iu  the 
matter  of  outstanding  gigantic  blooms,  that 
may  not  imply  that  none  have  been  grown! 
this  year.  The  aim  of  exhibitors  is  generally 
toi  have  their  blooms  as  much  on  a  par  as 
possible  SO'  as  to  equalise  the  show  boards. 

It,  is  true  that  certain  varieties  cannot  be 
developed  to  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
that  naturally  attain  a,  large  size,  but  these 
big  blooms  are  intentionally  placed  along  the 
hack  row  of  the  boards,  and  have  the  effect 
of  sustaining  the  appearance  of  the  boards  by 
virtue  of  their  larger  size.  It  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  notorious  fact  that  varieties  which 
hitherto  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  matter  of  size  continue  to  drop  away 
from  year  to  year,  and  only  make  their 
appearance  when  skilful  cultivators  succeed 
in,  getting-  unusually  fine  blooms,. 

It  is  the  opinion,  of  some  skilled  cultivators 
themselves,  that  those  who  would  he  in  the 
winning  stands  must  be  abreast  of  the  times 
in  securing  new  varieties,  not,  merely  because 
they  are  new,  but  because  they  are  all-round 
larger  blooms,  naturally  thereby  enabling 
thei  cultivators  to  secure  leading  places. 

On  several  former  occasions  the  class  for 
twelve  vases  of  specimen  blooms  constituted 
one  of  the  leading  centres,  of  interest  on  the 
show  board,  on  account  of  thei  number  of 
exhibits  and  the  annually  increasing  size  of 


the  blooms  staged.  On  this  occasion  the 
entries  were  less  numerous;,  and  although  we 
can  scarcely  describe  the  blooms  as  larger 
than  on  previous  occasions,  nevertheless 
those  shown  sustained  their  previous  reputa¬ 
tion.  A  study  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in 
the  first-prize  exhibit  of  this-  class  in  our  last 
week’s  issue  will  give  cultivators  a  fan-  idea 
of  the  blooms  likely  to  win  when  shown  in 
vases  with  their  own  foliage.  The  varieties 
in  almost  every  case  coincide  with  winning 
blooms  in  the  other  classes. 

The  single  vase  classes  for  ClirysaiMie 
mums,  shown  in  a  similar  way,  served  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  this  style  of  exhibiting, 
and  the  results  in  some  cases  were  interest¬ 
ing.  In  the  class  for  a  vase  of  any  yellow 
Japanese  variety  there  were  eleven  entries, 
and  of  the  four  prizes  offered  three  of  them 
were  awarded  to  F.  S.  Yallis.  This  variety 
must,  be  of  easy  and  regular  cultivation,  pro¬ 
ducing  blooms  of  very  large  size,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  quality  that  keeps  the 
bloom  firm  and  intact  when  exhibited  in  this 
manner  without  the  support,  that  would  be 
given  it  on  sbow  boards.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  popular  with  cultivators,  who 
can  with  safety  place  it  in  any  stand  and 
under  almost  any  conditions.  Tire  other 
prize  went  for  very  fine  blooms  of  Bessie 
Godfrey,  a  firmly  built,  flower,  which  also 
stands  well  staged  under  these  conditions1. 

Undoubtedly  the  three  most  popular 
classes  this  year  were  those  for  the  Holme- 
Memorial  Challenge  Cups  and  the  President’s 
prize.  The  competition  of  affiliated  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  horticultural  societies  was 
not  veiy  keen  and  has  never  at  tained  a  vogue' 
similar  to  that  of  the  Holmes  Memorial 
classes.  It  seems  that  gardeners  have  a 
certain  aversion  to  exhibiting  in  company, 
and  if  they  have  anything  good  they  prefer 
to  compete  openly  upon  their  own  merits. 
Practically,  this  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
one  exhibitor  represents  the  local  society  and 
the  whole  of  his  neighbourhood,  but  he  must 
be  a  very  successful  cultivator  who  can,  grow 
blooms  larger  than  any  other  gardener  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  may,  however, 
happen  that  specialists,  even  in  this  line', 
are  very  thinly  placed  in  some  districts. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  close  examination 
of  thei  more  popular  classes  in  which  the 
competition  is  keen  will  afford  the  best 
evidence  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
amongst  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  class  for 
forty-eight  Japanese  blooms,  it  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  leading  honour  was  taken  by 
an  expert  of  long  standing.  For  many  years, 
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however,  the  reputation  of  tins  grower  was  chiefly  due  to  hisi 
capability  for  growing  incurved  Chrysanthemums  better  than 
1  i  is  f ellow-ga.rdeiiersi. 

This  year  hisi  reputation  must  stand  upon  the  forty-eight 
fine;  Japanese  blooms  which  lie'  staged,  and  as  lie  toot  four 
special  prizes  in  this  same  exhibit  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a,  very  large  proportion  of  his  blooms  were  of  superior 
merit.  Those  on  which  special  stress  may  be  laid,  being 
special  prize  blooms,  were  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Yallis,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaetli,  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  The  first- 
named  was  a  remarkable:  bloom,  and  immediately  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  capabilities  of  this  variety  in  the  estimation 
of  experts  and.  gardeners  who  were  keenly  inspecting  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  a  variety  that  not  any  cul¬ 
tivator  in.  any  given,  year  could  bring  to  perfection.  Some 
seasons  are  more  suited  to  the  constitution  of  certain,  varieties, 
while  different,  conditions  would  bring  forward  a  number  of 
blooms  quite  of  a.  different  class. 

It,  would  bei  needless  for  usi  to  name  the  rest  of  the  fine 
blooms  in,  this  stand,  asi  we  gave  all  the  best  of  them  last 
week.  It  isi  notable',  however,  that  a  few  old  varieties  turned 
up  in  this:  lot,  including  Edwin  Molyneux,  M.  C'henon  do  Leche, 
Mr.  L.  Reiny,  and  Mrs.  Mease.  It  also  argues  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  cultivator  to,  produce  fine  blooms  of  Donald  McLeod  and 
Miss  Alice'  Byron,  of  sufficient,  size  to  win  the  leading  prize  in 
such  a,  strongly  contested  class  as  this.  There  were'  eight 
entries',  and  being  placed  end  to.  end  they  formed  a  centre  of  in¬ 
terest  for  experts  on,  each  day  of  the"  show. 

The  thirty-six  incurved  blooms'  for  the  Holmes  Memorial 
Class  only  brought  three  entries,  but.  in  face,  of  this  fact,  we 
must  remember1  that  the  cultivation  of  incurved  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more'  a  speciality  with 
the  few  rather  than  the  many.  Judging  from  what  we  can  see 
and  hear,  these  incurved  blooms'  are  mostly  essential  only  for 
exhibition  purposes',  because  the  Japanese  sorts  are  less  formal, 
and  nevertheless  supply  a,  variety  of  blooms  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  outline.  In  private,  establishments:,  therefore,  the 
Japanese  race  is  capable  of  supplying  everything  in,  the  way 
of  big  Chrysanthemums  that  may  be  desired  for  decorative 
purposes,  whether  in.  the  glasshouse  or  in  the  cut  state. 

The  production  of  new  incurved  varieties  does,  nevertheless 
contribute  largely  to  sustaining  the  interest  in  this  class,  and 
those  who  have  serious  intentions'  of  winning  must  possess 
them  solve®  of  the.  large'-flowered  new  varieties.  Some  years 
ago  we  well  remember  the  hesitation  entertained  as  to.  whether 
Duchess’  of  Fife  should  be  admitted  as  an  incurved  variety 
amongst  the  select,  old  favourites.  The  wisdom  of  making  the 
decision,  in  the'  affirmative  ha, si  been  more  and  more  evident 
every  year  since,  and  to  be  assured  of  this  one.  has  only  to  look 
over  the  names  of  the  varieties  in  the  leading  stands  of  the 
classes,  whether  large  or  small. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  or  six  blooms.,  for1  instance,  the  varieties 
become  immensely  weeded  down  and  the  old  favourites  are 
entirely  eliminated.  Amongst  the  finest  blooms  of  these 
newer  types  we  may  mention  Duchess:  of  Fife,  Lady  Isabel,  Mrs. 
H.  .1.  Jon  ©s,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  and  C.  H.  Curtis.  Newer  claimants 
in  this  same  race  are  W.  Higgs,  C.  Bliek,  and  W.  Biddle.  In 
a  leading  exhibit  of  this  type  Empress  of  India,  was  the  smallest 
bloom.  A  few  year's  ago.  it  was:  amongst  the  largest,  and  in  its 
day  excited  as  much  wonder  and  admiration  as  the.  largest  now 
to  be:  seen,  on  thei  show!) cards.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms'  of 
one  incurved  variety  the  prizei-winners  were  Duohes®  of  Fife, 
Hanwell  Gloiy,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Lady  Isabel.  These  facts  are 
significant,  and  show  undoubtedly  that  we  must  make  progress: 
if  the  interest  in  any  particular  class  is  to'  be  sustained. 

Last  December  an  innovaition  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Cuthbert.  This  was  the:  awarding  cf  special  prizes  for1  the  best 
bloomsi  of  certain  named  varieties.  The  winning  blooms  in 
these  varieties  simply  indicated  that  they  were  the  best  blooms 
of  that  variety  in  the  show.  To  those  above  named  as  receiv¬ 
ing  special  prizes  we  may  add  Lady  Mary  Conyers,  Maud  du 
Cros,  Henry  Perkinsi,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Col.  Wethcrall,  Lily  Mountford,  Elsie  Fulton,  Lord  Hopetoun, 


G.  Pensford,  W.  R,  Church,  and  Florence  Pensford.  These 
were  all  good  blooms  of  their  kind,  but  it.  does  not  follow  that 
they  should  take  precedence  of  those  mentioned  in  anv  first- 
prizei  exhibit  as,  examples,  of  leading  blooms  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Some  of  them  were,  of  course,  good  enough  for  anv 
stand.  One  special  prize,  was  awarded  to  the  Pompon  William 
Westlake,  which  was  certainly  a  large  bloom  for  this  type, 
but.  the  plant  had  been  disbudded. 

Trained  specimens,  of  Chrysanthemums  seem  to  be  dropping 
out  of  cultivation  altogether,  for  even  those  to.  which  first  prizes 
were  awarded,  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  worst  a  few  years 
ago..  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  that  many  good-trained  speci¬ 
mens  have  been,  exhibited  since  the  jubilee  of  the  society.  We 
suppose  that  few  cultivators  or  proprietors  take  much  interest 
in  this  method  of  growing  Chrysanthemums,  and  they  certainly 
offer  little  compensation,  for  the  space  and  time  they  occupy  in 
growing  them. 

Then  again,  when,  we  revert  to  the  reflexed  Chrysanthemums, 
large  Anemone,  Japanese  Anemone  a.nd  Pompon  types,  we 
find  that  very  few  exhibitors  turn  up  in  the  classes  for  which 
prizes  are  offered.  The  blooms  in  all  these  classes  we  admit 
Were,  as  good  as,  they  were  ten,  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  have 
neither  progressed  nor-  deteriorated  as  far  as  the  blooms 
exhibited  are  concerned.  The  exhibitors  are,  however,  fev. 
and’  all  the  four1  sets  may  he  regarded  as  specialities  grown  bv 
special  admirers  of  these  classes. 

In  briefly  glancing  at  the:  show,  we  cannot  overlook  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  grand  exhibits  put  up  by  those  who  continue  to 
be  raisers  and  introducers  of  new  varieties.  The:  most  effective 
and  meritorious  exhibit®  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view  were 
certainly  those  two  shown  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Davis,  reaching 
across  one.  end  of  the  central  transept  of  the  Palace.  Other 
feature®  in  the  way  of  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  also  present, 
but  in  no  case1  could  they  be  regarded  as  an  innovation,  nor 
better1  in  the  same  respect  than  similar  exhibits  of  previous 
years'. 

The'  collections  of  Apples  were  undoubtedly  fine,  and  em¬ 
phasised  the  record  that  1904  lias:  been  an  Apple  year  prac¬ 
tically  throughout  the.  British  Isles.  One  cannot  expect  to  see 
Apples  of  exhibition  size  from  the  Orkney  Islands,  but,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  Apples  of  useful  size  and  quality  can 
be  grown  from  Land’s  End  to  the  Orkney  Islands.  In  the 
latter  place  the  fruits'  have,  to  contend  with  a  lower  mean 
temperature  through  the  year,  and  also  with  sand  storms'  and 
sea,  breezes,  to  which  everything  is  exposed  above  thei  height  of 
garden  walls'. 

Tire  best  and  most  highly  coloured  Apples  continue  to  come 
from  southern  count  iem  of  England,  and  this  year  has  been  un¬ 
usually  propitious;  in  the  colouring  of  Apples.  Some  writers 
entertain  the  idea,  that  colour  and  quality  are  incompatible  in 
the  same,  fruit,  but  that  is  a,  statement  that  is  rather  too 
sweeping,  for  there  may  bei  good,  bad  and  indifferent  Apples 
amongst  those  that  are  highly  coloured.  -  Colour  is  largely  a 
question  of  soil,  climate  and  temperature.  For  instance,  many 
Apples  that  would  bei  highly,  coloured  in  the  south  almost  any 
year  would  as  certainly  he  merely  green  if  grown  in  the  Orkney 
Islands.  Indeed,  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  north  of 
Britain,  Apples1  do  not  get  very  highly  coloured1,  although  there 
are  exceptions. 

In  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  some  varieties  that  are 
more  often,  pale  yellow  or  green  than  otherwise  may  be  more 
or  less  'highly  coloured  in  seasons  like  the  past.  For  instance, 
we  may  name  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Cornish 
Giant  and  James!  Grieve  as  being  seldom  possessed  of  colour, 
yet  are  much  stained  or  shaded  with  red  from  the  southern 
counties  this  year.  In  this  respect  wei  are  more  than  surprised 
with  the  amount,  of  colour  shown  by  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 

Wliat  applies  to  Apples  in  the  matter  of  climate  and  tem¬ 
perature'  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  Pears.  The  finest 
samples  grown  in  this  country  do  undoubtedly  come  from  Kent, 
Surrey  or  Sussex  and  from  the  Channel  Islands.  The  free, 
although  considered  native,  evidently  requires  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  the  Apple.  Useful 


ipplevient  to  “  The  Gardening  World.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  Mrs.  D.  WILLIS  JAMES.  Size,  7\  x  7\  inches. 
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The  main  sowings  of  long  Beet  are  often  made  too  early  in  the 
season.  The  month  of  May  is  quite  early  enough,  and  two 
sowings  should'  be  made  during  that  month.  The  smaller 
varieties,  such  as  Dell’s  Crimson  and  Middleton  Park,  which  in 
my  opinion  are  certainly  two  of  the  best  for  any  purpose, 
should  be  put  in  first ;  and  the  larger  sorts,  which  will  include 
Barr’s  Covent  Garden,  Pragnell’s  Exhibition  and  Veitch’s  Black, 
should  not  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  the  month.  Chelten¬ 
ham  Green  Top',  a  very  distinct  variety  and  also  of  excellent 
quality,  may  be  included  in  this  sowing. 

To  ensure  perfect  specimens  it  will  be  necessary  on  almost 
every  kind  of  land  to  bore  holes  a  good  depth  and  fill  in  with 
finely  sifted  soil.  Plenty  of  line  road  sand  should  be  used  with 
this  mixture.  Place  about  four  seeds  in  the  centre  of  tire  hole 
and  cover  to  the  depth  of  11  in.  to  2  in.  Where  sparrows 
abound  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  with  netting,  as 
these  have  a  particular  liking  for  the  young  seedlings.  Fre¬ 
quent  dustings  of  soot  should  be  given  during  the  growing 
season,  thinning  out'  the  young  plants  to  one  at  a  station  when 
large  enough,  and  ply  the  Dutch  hoc  often  to  keep  the  surface 
soil  well  moved. 

During  dry  seasons  the  crop  will  be  much  benefited  if  a 


Beetroot  for  Exhibition. 


ure  are 


Though  this  vegetable  does  not  rank  so  highly  as 
many  others  for  exhibition  purposes,  it  nevertheless 
often  proves  to  be  a  valuable  dish,  especially  at  our 
early  summer,  autumn  and  winter  shows,  and  must 
in  nearly  all  cases  be  included  in  a  collection  when 
twelve  dishes  or  more  are  stipulated.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  this  vegetable  is  far  too  often  shown  •too  coarse 
and  larger,  and  this  not  only  happens  among  cottagers 
and  amateurs,  but  also  invariably  with  professional 
gardeners.  Large,  ungainly  roots,  are  practically 
useless  for  culinary  purposes,  and  no  vegetable  should 
her  encouraged  large  unless  it  is  suitable  for  table  use. 

The  chief  items  to  aim  at  in  high-class  Beetroot  cult 
specimens  of  medium  sizer,  not  too  long,  and  the  varieties 
should  be1  of  the  very  best.  The  Globe  or  Turnip-rooted 
Beet,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  indeed  a  great  gain  tor  the 
consulmer  of  vegetables  and  the  cultivator,  and  by  reselecting 
during  the  last  few  years  some  beautiful  types  have  been 
acquired,  and  by  sowing  fairly  early  in  the  spring  in  frames 
on  a  very  mild  hotbed  suitable  roots  may  be  had  by  the  end 
of  May  and  onwards  both  for  exhibition  and  home  consuuq> 
tion,  and  the  quality  of  these  is  far  superior  tor  the  older 
roots  which  have  been  kept  through  the  winter.  A  fairly 
light  compost  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  the  young  plants 
thinned  sufficiently  hard  to  allow  them  to  develop'  properly. 
Asi  soon  as  large  enough,  air  freely  and  keep  the  surface  soil 
well  stirred  to1  promote  a.  quick,  free  growth. 

As  soon  as  these  are  of  sufficient  size  carefully  lift  them  and 
store  in  a  cool,  shady  place  in  finely  sifted  sand,  leaving  the 
greater  portion  of  the  foliage  on  them.  Damp  ov or  the  tops 
occasionally,  when  these  will  keep’  in  a  fresh  condition  suitable 
for  exhibition  purposes,  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Three  sowings 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  should  be  made  on  a.  well-tilled  piece 
of  ground  in  the  open  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  and 
lifted  and  stored  as  before  advised  when  of  a  suitable  size. 


Incurved  Chrysanthemum  Buttercup. 

(See  p.  909.) 


Size  oi  in.  to  6  in.  diameter. 


mulching  of  finely  sifted  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  is  given. 
Never  allow  the  roots  to  become  too  large,  as;  these  may  be 
safely  lifted  and  stored  at  any  time  as  recommended  for  the 
Globe  kinds.  Extreme  care  should  always  be  exercised  not  to 
damage  them  or  break  the  tap  root,  and  when  preparing  for  the 
show  table  thoroughly  wash  them,  using  a  very  soft  brush  or  a 
piece  of  sponge  for  the  purpose,  and  carefully  trim  off  the  small 
fibrous  roots  with  a  sharp  knife.  A  few  of  the  young  fresh 
leaves  should  always  he  left  on,  as  this  gives  them  a,  pleasing 
appearance.  The  roots1  should  be  as  near  alike  as  possible,  and 
damp  over  with  clean  water  at  the  last  moment  before  leaving 
them  for  the  inspection,  of  the  judges.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenbam  House  Gardens',  Elstree,  Herts. 


Tree  upon  a  Tree. — Strange  objects  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  the,  forest  world.  A  party  of  surveyors,  tramping  amid 
the  Cascade  Mountains  recently,  came  across  a  large  tree  that  was 
literally  growing  out  from  the  trunk  of  a  still  larger  one.  The 
younger  tree  measured  nearly  3ft.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end, 
while  the  old,  prostrate  trunk  was  more  than  4ft.  across.  One 
end  of  the  old  trunk  had  been  burned  away  by  a  forest  fire ;  how 
many  years  ago,  no  one  can  estimate.  The  end  was  black  and 
charred.  The  younger  tree  is  a  Maple,  and  shot  aloft  more  than 
100ft.  It  was  a  very  thrifty  young  giant. 


Pears;  cannot  be  'obtained  in,  cold  midland  and  northern  dis¬ 
tricts  unless  trees  are  grown  upon  walls;.  Some  good  Pears 
were  shown,  on  this  occasion,  but  they  were  not  numerous  nor 
did  they  call  for  any  special  comment.  The  season  ha®  not  been 
altogether  in  their  favour,  judging  by  results.  The  finest  and 
most  matured  specimens  had  undoobtedly  been  grown  under 

o  M 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above  is1  one  of  the  new  incurved  Japanese1  varieties  for 
this  year,  and  is'  fairly  early,  judging  from  the  fact,  that  fine 
blooms  of  it  made  their  appearance;  at,  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
when  it  wasi  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
October  18th.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  material  in  the 
bloom,  and  even  though  closely  built  up,  of  broad  interlacing 
florets;,  it,  makes  a,  bloom  about,  7-1-  in.  in  diameter  either  way. 
Our  supplementary  illustration  shows  a  bloom  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  in;  size.  The  inner  face  of  the  florets  is;  variously  de¬ 
scribed  as  reddish-crimson  or  chestnut-terra-cotta,  with  bright 
yellow  reverse.  The  plant  itself  is  of  dwarf,  bushy 
habit,  stay  about  4  ft.  high,  and  the  foliage  comes 
almost  close  up  to  the  bloom.  The  best  blooms 
come;  from  the  natural  first  crown. 

The  variety  blooms  very  freely  and  may  be  grown 
as.  a  bush  plant  slightly  disbudded  so  as  to  get,  blooms 
c-f  a  fair  useful  size'.  Given  that  form  of  treatment 
the  colour  is  much  brighter,  being  described  as  scar¬ 
let.  The  variety  belongs  to  the,  Wells-Pockett  strain, 
and  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earls- 
wood  Nurseries,  Redlrill,  Surrey.  Our  illustration 
represents;  one;  cf  the  blooms  which  was  shown  on 
the  above;  date. 
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November  2nd,  3rd,  and  4lh. 

(Concluded  from  p.  896.) 

As  the  great  autumn  exhibition  of  the  above  society  opened 
while  we  were  going  to  press,  we  now  return  to  the-  subject  and 
complete  our  report  of  the  show.  The'  Crystal  palace  certainly 
offers  great  opportunities  for  the  holding  of  extensive  shows',  but 
it  is  too-  far  from  London  to  draw  the  crowds  that  used  to  visit 
the  show  .at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  During  the  first  and  second 
day  the  show  was  nevertheless  attended  by  a  considerable  number 
of  people,  and  we  hope  the  finances  will  turn  out  satisfactorily. 
Tire  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cups  and  the  President’s  Prize 
drew  the  finest  competition  in  the  whole  show,  so* that  even  the 
losers  failed  in  good  company.  The  worst  exhibits  in  these  classes 
were  excellent.  As  we.  make  some  comments  on  the  individual 
merits  of  blooms  in  our  leader,  we  need  not  pass  further  comment 
here. 

Open  Classes — Plants. 

The  best  six  bush  specimens  of  Chrysanthemums  were  shown 
by  Mr.  II.  Smith,  gardener  to  Colonel  Bowles,  M.P. ,  Forty  Hill, 
Enfield.  The.  plants  were  grown  on  single  stems  3ft.  high,  and 
disbudded  to  give  blooms  about  4 — 5in.  across.  The  varieties  were 
John  Shrim-pton,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  and  Amy  Ensoll,  two 
plants  of  each.  The  second  prize  went,  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper, 
florist,  152,  Sydenham  Road,  Croydon,  whose,  plants  were  trained 
in  the  form  of  half-standards  with  dome-shaped  heads. 

For  four  trained  specimens  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper  was  the.  only®, 
exhibitor,  with  plants, of  similar  form  to  the  previous  group.  The 
varieties  were.  Nellie  Puckett,  W.  R.  Church,  Nivens,  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln. 

There  was  only  one  entry  for  four  trained  specimens  of  Pom¬ 
pons,  and  a.  second  prize  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  F. 
Gillss,  gardener  to.  F.  IV.  Freir,  Esq.,  By  lock  Hall,  Ponders  End, 
Enfield.  His  best,  specimens  were  Rosinante  and  Nelly  Rainford, 
with  plenty  of  blooms,  but  rather  sparing  in  the  foliage. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  had  the  best  specimen  Chrysanthemum  in  an 
untrained  but  disbudded  bush  of  John  Shrimpton.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Cooper  was  second  with  T.  W.  Pockett. 

OrEN  Classes — Out  Blooms. 

There  were  no  less  than  sixteen  entries  in  the  class  for  the 
President’s  Prize  of  5  gs.  This  was  for  twenty-four  blooms  of 
distinct  Japanese  varieties.  The  coveted  honour  was  carried  off 
by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fet.cham 
Park,  Fete-ham,  Surrey.  His  back  row  blooms  were  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Mafeking  Hero-,  Edith  Smith,  Mildred  Ware,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Ducrosier,  Lady  Mary  Conyers,  Maud  du  Cros,  ancl  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Yallis.  The  second  row  consisted  of  Mrs.  Mileham,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  A.  L.  Stevens,  Geo.  Lawrence,  Mine. 
Carnot,  iS.  T.  Wright,  and  F.  S.  Yallis.  The  front  row  consisted 
of  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight,  P res . 
Viger,  J.  I.  Thornycroft,  Geo.  Pensford,  Airs.  H.  Emmerton,  and 
Alme.  Paolo  Radaelli.  All  of  these  were.,  without  exception,  mag¬ 
nificent  blooms  of  their  kind.  Two  of  them  were  singled  out  for 
special  prizes  of  5s.  each,  in  accordance  with  the  offer 
in  the  schedule.  These  varieties  were"  Lady  Mary  Conyers,  a  rosy 
bloom  with  silvery  reverse,  and  Maud  du  Cros,  pale  yellow. 

The  second  award  in  the  above  class  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Hammond,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Montague  Lewis  Hill,  Woodside, 
Maidenhead,  who  had  grand  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  God¬ 
frey,  J.  R.  Upton,  and  Mrs.  Barkley  (a  bloom  from  the  reverted 
Lady  Cranston).  The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
gardener  to  Mrs;  Haywood,  Wood-hatch  Lodge,  Reigate.  Even 
here  were  grand  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Ben 
Suckling,  Ernest.  Bettiswerth,  Alme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  Heaume,  Louis 
Remy,  and  Airs.  Barkley.  The  fourth,  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  Ring,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House-,  Waltham 
Cross,  who  had  many  fine  blooms.  A  special  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  variety  Henry  Perkins.  The  fifth  prize  went  to  Mr.  James 
Lock,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Oa.tlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge,  who  well  might,  have  had  expectations  of  the 
first  prize  before  starting  from  home.  His  blooms  were  distinctly 
smaller  than  the  first  prize  lot,  but.  very  fresh. 

Besides  those  above  named  there  were  other  special  prizes 
awarded  to  exhibitors  in  the  President’s  class.  One-  went,  to 
Air.  J.  Doidge,  gardener  to  Walpole  E.  Eyre,  Esq.,  The  Folly, 
High  Garrett,  Braintree,  for  the  bright,  yellow  Jap.  Mrs.  Green¬ 
field.  Air.  A.  Jefferie-s,  gardener  to  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor 
Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  had  a  special  for  the  buff  yellow  Jap.  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Air.  A.  C.  Biles,  gardener  to  R.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Home- 
field,  Far nbam,  Surrey,  had  a  special  for  the  golden  yellow  Jap. 


Colonel  Wetberall.  Special  prizes  also  went  to  Mr.  John  Simon, 
gardener  to  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  Kent,  for 
Lily  Mountford  (silvery  rose),  Elsie  Fulton  (white),  and  Lord 
Hopetoun  (crimson  with  yellow  reverse). 

The  competition  for  twelve.  Japanese  blooms  was  also  strong, 
there  being  twenty-six  entries.  The  leading  honour  was  secured 
by  Mr.  George  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lyon,  Riddings 
Court,  Oaterbam  Valley.  He  had  a  very  even  set  of  fresh  blooms 
of  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Gustave  Henry,  F.  V7. 
Vallis,  Alme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  W.  R.  Church,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  Mease-,  General  Hutton,  Elsie  Fulton,  Austro  lie,  and  Lord 
Ludlow.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Air.  W.  Tebay,  gardener 
to  Colin  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Everlands,  Seveno-aks,  who  had 
massive  blooms  of  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  George  Lawrence, 
-and  Australie.  The  third  pla.ee  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Ring, 
gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross,  who 
had  a  blo-om  of  Air.  F.  S.  Vallis  -of  enormous  depth.  The  fourth 
prize  went  to  Air.  James  Lock  for  a  very  even,  fresh,  and  solid- 
looking  lot  of  blooms.  Air.  Frank  J.  Clark  to-cji  the  fifth  award 
with  some-  grand  blooms. 

Special  prizes  in  this  class  went,  to  Air.  Frank  J.  Clark, 
gardener  toi  Alark  Firth,  Esq.,  Wistow  Hall,  Leicester,  for 
G.  Pensford,  a  crimson  Jap.  with  buff  reverse;  to  Air.  H.  F. 
Beadle,  gardener  to  G.  T.  Skilbeck,  Esq.,  Clonard,  Harrow AVeald, 
for  a.  splendid  bloom  of  W.  R.  Church  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Bowles,  for  the  creamy  buff  incurved  Jap.  Florence 
Pensford. 

The  single  vase  classes  made  an  interesting  table.  For  a  va-e 
of  five  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese  variety  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Tebay  with  Alme.  Gustave.  Henri.  Mr.  H.  Perkins, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  ALP.,  Greenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  was  second  with  Aline.  Herewege.  Air.  A.  Jefferies 
cam©  third  with  The  Princess,  and  Mr.  George  Halsey  was  fourth 
with  C.  J.  Nevilfe. 

All*.  A.  Jefferies  had  the  best  vase  of  five  blooms  of  a  yellow 
Jap.,  showing  F.  S.  Vallis.  Air.  H.  Smith  was  a  good  second 
with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  Charles  Beilis,  gardener  to  Airs. 
G.  W.  Faulkner,  Fonthill  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  came  in  third 
with  Bessie  Godfrey.  All*.  R.  J.  Jolliffe,  Fern  Bank,  Bonchurcli. 
Isle  of  Wight,  came  in  fourth  with  F.  S.  Vallis.  There  were  four 
exhibits  in  eleven  entries  of  this  variety,  and  three  of  them  took 
prizes. 

For  a  vase  of  five  blooms  of  any  variety  except-  white  or  yellow, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  All*.  A.  Jefferiefe  with  splendid  blooms 
of  Airs..  Barkley.  Mr.  W.  Alease  was  second  with  Aliss  Olive 
Millar.  Mr.  H.  Perkins-  followed  with  Lady  Conyers  ;  and  Air. 
John  Simon  came  in  fourth  with  Mrs.  George  Alileham. 

The  class1  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
brought  good  competition,  there  being  nine  entries.  The  lead¬ 
ing  honour  was  secured  by  Mi*.  Higgs,  who  had  grand  blooms  of 
Duchess  of  Fife,  AV.  Biddle,  lalene,  Lady  Isabel,  Major  Bcn- 
iiaifcn,  C.  Bljek,  Clirys.  Bmant,  Airs.  Jones,  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  Empress  of  India,  C.  II.  Curtis,  and  W.  Higgs.  The 
Empress  was  the  smallest  bloom  in  the  stand,  though  a  decade 
ago  it  might  have  been  the  biggest.  Air.  W.  L.  Ba-stin,  gardener 
to  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon, 
Berks,  was  a  good  second.  He-  had  splendid  blooms,  of  Duchess 
of  Fife,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Aliss  A.  Hills,  and  Alme.  Ferlat.  All*. 
John  Simon  took  the  third  place  with  lan  even  lot  of  smaller 
blooms,  including  Alme.  Vrembley  and  Lady  Isabel.  All*.  Geo. 
Halsey  took  the  fourth  place,  and  Air.  F.  Ashman,  gardener  to 
C.  T.  D.  Crews,  Esq.,  Billingbear  Park,  Wokingham,  came  in 
fifth  with  large  blooms,  though,  just  a  little  rough. 

For  -six  incurved  blooms,  of  one  variety,  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bast-in  with  six  gra-nd  blooms,  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  only 
one  of  them  being  a,  little  weak.  Tire,  second  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Geo;  Halsey  with  large  blooms  of  Harwell  Glorj*.  Air. 
W.  M.  Blackwood,  gardener  to-  J.  Anerbaek,  Esq.,  Hetherset. 
Reigate,  came  in  third  with  C.  II.  Curtis,  of  large  size.  All*. 
R.  J.  Jollicee  took  the  fourth  place  with  Lady  Isabel. 

The  leading  award  for  twenty-four  large-  Anemone  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  blooms,  was  secured  by  All*.  A.  C.  Horton,  gardener  to  H.  H. 
Platten,  Esq.,  Harwood  Hall,  Up-minster.  Amongst  bis  finest 
blooms  were  Owen’s  Perfection/,  Aid  He.  R.  Brun,  Almie.  Lawton. 
Caledonia,  John  Banyan,  Annie  Lowe,  Gluck,  Delaware,  Airs. 
Bassett,  Sa.bine,  Mabel  Miller,  Tam  o’  Shanter,  and  Souv.  de 
Norgiots.  Mr.  Cha-s.  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Hearty,  Esq.,  Lang¬ 
ley  House,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts,  was  a  good  second. 

For  twelve  large  Anemone  Chrysanthemum  bloom, s  the  lead 
was  taken  by  All*.  Chas.  Brown  with  fine  blooms  of  Airs.  Judge 
Benedict,  Alissi  Annie  Lowe,  Lady  Afargaret,  and  Descartes. 

For  twelve  large-flowered  Japanese  Anemone  blooms  Air. 
A.  C.  Horton  was  again  to  the  fore  with  telling  flowers  of  Alme. 
Lawton,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Owen’s  Perfection,  Sir  W. 
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Rayleigh,  W.  W.  Asto-r,  etc.  Mr.  Cliais.  Brown  was  second  with 
a  very  good  lot  indeed,  though  not  so  well  displayed. 

Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholine, 
Weybridge,  took  the  lead,,  for  twelve  large^flowered  reflexed 
blooms,  showing  fine  samples  of  King  of  Crimsons,  Clara  Jeal, 
Miss  F.  Lunn,  Cullingfordii,  etc.  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  was  second 
with  several  fine  blooms. 

The  last-named  came  to  the  front  for  six  Anemone  Pompons 
in  vases.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Humphries,  gardener  to 
J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford, 
Gloucester. 

Mr.  T.  Caryer  led  the  way  for  nine  Pompons,  shown  in  vases. 
Very  fine  were  President,  Prince  of  Orange,  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordin, 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Osiris,  Blaok  Douglas,  Pygmalion, 
and  Wm.  Westlake.  All  of  these  were  splendidly  grown,  and  a 
special  prize  was  accorded  to  the  last-named  variety.  Mr.  Clras. 
Brown  was  a  good  -second  with  similar  varieties1,  and  Mr.  J.  Hum¬ 
phries  came  in  third. 

The  lead  for  six  varieties  of  single  Chrysanthemums  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  The 
Whim,  Weybridge,  who  had  handsome  varieties  in  Edith  Pagraim, 
Grace,  Eureka,  Elsie  Neville,  A.  Farina,  Pink  Beauty.  "  Sir. 
James  Brookes  was  a  good  second  with  siuch  fine  varieties  as 
Fairy  Queen,  Rose  Pink,  Earlswood  Glory,  E.  Pagram,  and  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Halting. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley,  took  first 
for  six  varieties  as  grown  for  market. 

Floral  Decorations — Open. 

There  was  strong  competition,  in,  the  class  for  three  epergnes 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  with  light  foliage.  The  lead  was 
taken  by  Miss  Fairweather,  Bifrons,  Canterbury,  who  had  single 
white  and  yellow  varieties  set  up  with  Asparagus,  grasses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Yeitclii,  etc.  Mrs.  F.  Brewster,  12,  -St.  Peter’s,  Canter¬ 
bury,  was  a  good  second.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Felt- 
ham,  came  hi  third,  i .  G.  Oliver,  Esq.,  97,  Tollington  Park,  N., 
came  in  fourth.  There  were  eight  entries. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  took  the  lead  for  two  vases  of  Pompons 
or  Anemone  Pompons,  arranged  with  foliage  for  decorative  enect. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  gardener  to  F.  J.  Yarrow, 
Esq.,  18,  Abbey  Road,  St,  John’s  Wood,  N.W.  Mr.  J.  Hum¬ 
phries  came  in  third. 

Mr.  Chas.  Beilis,  took  the  premier  position  for  a  vase  of  six 
Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety  arranged  with  foliage  for  decora¬ 
tive  effect.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins  and  Mr  W 
Ban-ell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Thornton,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham  Hill, 
m  this  order. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  had  the  best  basket  of  natural  autumn  foliage 
or  berries  arranged  for  effect.  She  had  a  magnificent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Oak  leaves,  Iris  foetidissima  berries,  Rose  Fruits,  Snow¬ 
lines  1  eniettya  mucronata  in  variety,  Honesty,  Clematis,  etc. 
iUi.  Jo  fin  French,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Ambleside,  Wimble¬ 
don  Park,  was  second  with  a  smaller  basket.  Mrs.  F.  Brewster 
came  in  thiid  ;  and  Miss  Fairweather  was  fourth  with  a  very 
pretty  arrangement.  There  were  six  entries. 


Amateurs. 

Twenty -four  classes  were  set  apart  for  amateurs,  and  some  very 
good  exhibits  were  forthcoming.  In  the-  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Ml-.  F.  Co-refill, 
gaidener  to- A.  I.  Blades,  Esq.,  Brookfield,  Reigate.  Some  of  his 
nest  blo-oms  consisted  of  Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs.  G.  Mileha-m,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  I.  S.  \  all  is.  Marquis  Y.  Venosta,  etc.  The  second 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  Tto-well,  gardener  to  D.  Link,  Esq., 
I  air  light,  Beckenham,  who  also-  bad  some  very  fine  blooms.  The 
mid  award  went-  to  Mr.  Charles  Beilis,  who  was  also  a  winner  in 
several  of  the  open  classes. 

tWe^ve  Japanese  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  again  by 
}'  V*  in  this  instance  he  had  grand  blooms  of  Bessie 

Godfrey,  Mildred  Ware,  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Mme.  G.  Henri, 

.  A.  Etherington,  and  -others.  Indeed,  he  had  -a  very  even  and 
ue  lot-.  rhe  second  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  Osmond,  gardener 
°  ^  Kempt,  Esq.  ,  15,  Ross  Road,  South  Norwood,  wit-h  several 
very  fane  blooms  indeed.  Mr.  H.  Pestell,  gardener  to  F.  E. 
"igra-m,  Esq.,  Elstow,  Bedford,  took  the  third  award.  There 
iveie  seven  entries,  and  the  blooms  in  all  oases  were-  worthy  of 
inspection. 

Incurved  blooms  were  not  a  strong  class,  as  there  are  very  few 
lias  ers  who  give  this  type  the  necessary  attention.  The  lead  for 
tm!  ''i-1  was  taken  by  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Maiseyhamp- 
i-iii-r  airford,  Gloucestershire.  Some-  of  the  well-known  vari-e- 
ues  were  m  good  form. 

In  another  section  for  eighteen  Japanese  varieties  the  premier 


award  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Knight,  Ashford  Kent,  who 
had  fin©  blooms  of  Lady  Beaumont,  Godfrey’s  Pride,’  Mrs.  Mile- 
ham,  Bessie  Godfrey,  etc.  Mr.  J.  T1.  Bown,  142,  ’  Manchester 
R-oad,  Swindon,  took  the  second  award,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins 
West-combe  Park  Road,  Blackhea-th,  came  in  third. 

Competition  was  no  stronger  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  but  the-  blooms  were  much  finer.  The  premier  position 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe,  Railway  Terrace,  Stone,  Green- 
hithe,  Kent.  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwo-od,  St,  David’s  Hill,  Exeter, 
took  the  second  award.  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe  was  again  to  the  fore 
for  six  Japanese  varieties.  He  also-  took  the  lead  in  another  class 
for  six  Japanese  varieties.  In  another  division  for  six  Japanese 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Cordill,  who  was  followed  by  Mi-. 
Osmond.  For1  six  Japanese-  of  one  variety  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Leppard,  gardener  to  F.  Vigers,  Esq.,  The  Beeches, 
Wray  Lane,  Reiga-te.  Mr.  Osmond  again  came  to  the  front  for 
six  incurved  varieties,  and  also  for  six  incurved  blooms  of  one 
variety.  In  the  latter  class  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Leppard. 

In  the  class  for  maiden  -exhibitors  the  lead  for  six  Japanese 
varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Pottle-  gardener  to  Weslev 
Marshall,  Esq.,  Bro-adlee-s,  Reig-ate. 

Fruit. 

Half  -a  dozen  classes  were  set  apart  for  fruit,  but  the  exhibits 
were  not  so-  numerous  as  we  have  -seen  them  on  former  occasions. 
The  best  exhibit  of  white  Grapes  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  (  .  Bayer,  Esq.,  Te-wkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  who 
had  Muscat-  of  Alexandria.  The-  lead  for  black  Grapes  was-  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Paddock- 
hurst,  Crawley,  who  staged  Alicante.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  had  the 
best-  Gros  Colmar  Grapes. 

The  best  dessert  Ajjples  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq..  80,  Harold  Road,  Sittingbourne, 
who  had  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Charles  Ross,  Rival,  etc.  He  also 
took  the  lead  for  ordinary  Apples,  showing  fine  fruits  of  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bismarck,  etc. 

Mr.  F.  Ashman,  gaidener  to-  C.  O.  D.  Crews,  Esq.,  Billingbear 
Park,  Wokingham,  had  the  best  Pears  fit  for  table.  Fin©  fruits 
were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Bose,  and  Gansel’* 
Bergamot . 

V  EGETABLES — Ol’EN. 

Prizes  were  offered  in  thirteen  classes  for  vegetables  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  bringing  o-ut  a 
go-od  competition  and  grand  vegetables. 

The  first-  prize  for  Cauliflowers  was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  Koikes 
gardener  to  the  Right-  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  Gaddesden 
Place,  Heme-1  Hempstead.  Mr.  R,  E.  Horspool,  The  Gardens, 
Llangollen  Road,  Ruab-on,  was  second ;  Mr.  Charles  Brown  was 
third;  Mr.  A.  Basile,  gardener  bo  Rev.  T.  McMurdie,  Woburn 
Park,  Weybridge,  was  fourth ;  and  Mr.  C.  Haselgrove,  gardener 
to  W.  Brand-er,  E-sq.,  13,  Crescent  Roa-d,  Sydenham  Hill,  fifth. 

The  prizes  for  Savoys  were  taken  in  the  following  order  :  By 
Mr.  H ^  Folkes,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  Mr 
;Y  G-  Gentle  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Denison,  Little  Gaddesden),  and 
Mr.  A.  Basile. 

For  t-hree  red  Cabbages  the  order  was  Mr.  Charles  Brown 
Mr.  H.  Folkes,  Mr.  R,  A.  Horspool,  and  Mr.  A.  Basile 

For  Celery,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Mr.  Charles  Brown 
Mi  R.  A.  Harsp(X)l5  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle  took  the  prizes  in  this 
order. 

Mr.  H  I  olke-s,  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Mr.  R,  A.  Horspool,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Brown  took  the  prize®  for  Brussels  Sprouts  in  this  order. 

Fo-r  two  varieties  of  Potat-os  the  order  of  merit  was  Messrs 
Charles  Brown,  A.  Basile,  H.  Folkes,  R.  A.  Horspool  and  A  G 
Gentle.  ’ 

Mr.  H.  Folkes  took  the  lead  for  Carrots,  followed  by  Mr.  A. 
Basil©,  Mr.  R,  H.  Horspool,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Brown. 

Messrs.  A.  Basile,  A.  G.  Gentle-,  H.  Folkes,  Charles  Brown,  and 
R.  A.  Horspool  took  the  prizes  in  this  order  for  Parsnips 

Mr.  H.  Folkes  led  for  Beet-,  followed  by  Messrs.  Charles  Brown 
A.  Basale,  A.  G.  Gentle,  and  R.  A.  Horspool. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool  c-ame-  to-  the  front  for  Leeks,  while  the 
remaining  prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Charles  Biown,  A 
Basile,  H.  Folkes,  and  C.  Haselgrove  in  this  order. 

For  Onions  the-  order  was  Messrs.  H.  Folkes,  A  Basile  Charles 
Brown,  R,  A.  Horspool,  and  C.  Haselgrove.  ’ 

For  Turnips  the  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  A.  Basile  R.  A. 
Horspool,  H.  Folke-s,  Charles  Brown, 'and  A.  G.  Gentle  in  this 
order  of  merit. 

All  these  vegetables  were  excellent  examples  of  the  several 
kinds,  and  as  they  were  shown  by  experts  they  were  in  first-class 
exhibition  form.  A  very  long  table  was  needed  to  accommodate 
them. 
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Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

These  were  numerous,  and  consisted  of  collections  of  fruit, 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  retarded  flowers,  etc. 

°  Messrs,  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
had  a  magnificent  collection  of  400  varieties  of  Apples,  besides 
Pears,  occupying  a  great  length  of  tablespace.  They  had  grand 
conical  piles  of  highly  coloured  Apples,  such  as  Baumann’s  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  Cornish  Giant,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albeit,  Mere  de  Menage,  Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  King  of  Tomkins,  County,  Mrs.  Phillimore,  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet,  Striped  Beefing,  Bietigheimer,  Newton  Wonder,  Mab- 
bott’s  Pearmain,  Rambour  Papalen,  Ontario,  Wadhurst  Pippin, 
Belle  Pontoise,  James  Grieve,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Oalyille 
Rouge  Preoooe,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wealthy,  Kent  Fillbasket,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Tyler’s 
Kernel,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Melon  Apple, 
Barnack  Beauty,  Ben’s  Red,  September  Beauty,  and  others. 
Several  of  the  above  are  usually  green  or  pale  yellow  Apples,  but 
this  year  they  are  highly  coloured.  In  the  centre  was  a  trophy 
built  up  of  red  Apples  and  yellow  ones  on  the  top.  All  of  the 
varieties  shown  were  in  their  bast  form,  offering  a  unique  lesson 
to  those  wishing  to  make  a  selection.  Fine  dishes  or  basket®  of 
Pears  were  Marie  Benoist,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Beurre  Baltet  ' 
Pere,  Bellissime  d’Hiver,  Catillac,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Alex¬ 
ander  Lucas,  Glou  Morgeau,  Verulam,  Fondant  Thirriott,  Beurre 
Per  ran,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Ramifies,  St.  Luke,  Beurre  Bose, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Striped  Comice,  Duroudeau,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Belle  des  Arbres,  Le  Lectier,  and  Du  cl  i  erase  de  Bordeaux. 
Tlie  Gold  Medal  awarded  this  collection  was  well  deserved. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeeroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
had  a  magnificent  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  extending  half  the 
width  of  one  end  of  the  transept.  At  the  back  were  magnificent 
bunches  in  ornamental  vases  of  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Mrs.  J.  Hactaway,  W.  Duokham,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Herbert  Wingfield,  Josephine  Rousset,  Lady  Mary  Conyers,  and 
others.  Between  and  in  front  of  these  were  small  groups  of 
Japanese  and  single  varieties  cut  with  long  stems.  In  front,  of  all 
was  a  line  of  show  boards  filled  with  grand  out  blooms  of  Mine. 
Carnot,  Grandeur,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Lady  Lenna.rd  (orange 
yellow),  Miss  Elsie  Miller,  Mine.  J.  Chifflot,  Mildred  Ware,  Mrs. 

J.  A.  Millar,  Mme.  Pado  Radaelfi,  Jumbo,  W.  Duokham,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Airs.  J.  Hadawa.y  (buff 
apricot),  Maude  du  Cros,  Airs.  E.  Crossloy,  Philippe  du  Oros, 
Lady  M.  Conyers,  W.  R.  Church,  Henry  Perkins,  and  others,  all 
splendid  blooms.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman;  Da.vi-s,  Framfiold,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  had  a  splen¬ 
did  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  occupying  the  remaining  half 
of  the  transept  by  the  previous  group.  He  had  large  ornamental 
vases  and  Bamboo  stands  along  the  middle  filled  with  huge 
bunches  of  large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  with  autumn  foliage. 
Very  fine  were  the  bunches  of  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelfi,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Beauty  of  Leigh,  Mrs,  Charles  Beckett,  Henry 
Perkins,  Aliss  Stopford,  and  others,  Along  the  front  was  a.  broad 
band  of  blooms  arranged  upon  Maidenhair  Fern.  Very  large  and 
handsome  blooms  were  Alaude  du  Cros.  Mme.  Albertine  Bertrand, 
Mrs.  Guy  Paget,  Mrs.  Charles  Beckett,  Gen  Hutton,  Beauty  of 
Leigh,  Aldlle.  Anna  Debono.,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Charles 
Davis,  Mme.  Paolo  Raiaelli,  Mrs.  Charles  Beckett,  Roi  d’ltalie, 
Mme.  Carnot,  Nelly  Pockett,  Lady  Hopetoun,  and  the  lovely 
Princess  Mafalda,  8  in.  deep.  (Gold  Medal.) 

The  three  miscellaneous  groups  above  described  were  the  best 
in  the  show.  The  number  of  varieties  of  Apples  shown  by  Messrs. 
Bunyard  was  unique.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Norman  Davis,  stood  out  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others  for  bold  and  effective  appearance, 
while  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  equally  pronounced. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Derekam,  Norfolk,  filled  the  side  bench 
running  along  the  transept  with  decorative  and  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum®.  Amongst  the  Japanese,  grand  blooms  were- 
Maude  du  Cros,  Mrs.  J.  Hadaway,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Enron,  Mrs. 

J.  Dunn,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  Renee,  all  new  varieties.  Others 
were  W.  R.  Church,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Airs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and  Henry 
Perkins.  Fine  bunches,  of  decorative  varieties  were  Mrs.  A. 
Cookson,  Jason,  Boule  de  Neige,  Cyril  Day,  Howard  Crane,  Dora 
Blick,  Supreme,  Firefly,  Flame,  Ryeeroft  Beauty,  etc.  Fine 
single  varieties  were  Pink  Beauty,  Elegance,  White  Gem, 
Achilles.,  Eclipse,  Venus,  Airs.  C.  Curtis,  Edith  Pagram,  etc. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N. ,  had  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  greenhouse  and  retarded  flowering  plants,  interspersed 
with  Palms.  Very  fine  were  the  segregate  groups  of  Lilium 
tigrinum,  L.  auratum,  I,.  Harriisii,  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  L.s. 
album,  all  retarded  ;  also  the  hardy  plants,  Lobelias,  Asters, 


Gladioli,  and  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  They  also  had 
masses  of  retarded  Azalea  mollis,  Spiraeas,  and  Lily  of  the 
\ralley.  Their  winter  flowering  Carnations,  Heaths,  and  Bou- 
vardias  were  also  fine.  (Gold  ivled^.) 

Alessrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  Chester,  had  a  table 
of  single  Chrysanthemums  set  up  in  vases,  including  such  hue 
varieties  as  Aliss  Hebe  Hampson,  Robert-  Carr,  Redcliffe,  Mrs. 
R.  N.  Parkinson,  Airs.  Geo,  Prickett  (a  new  pink  variety),  Mrs. 
E.  Roberts;  Rosalind,  Stella,  Airs.  A.  Lewis,  Felix,  Mrs.  Harry 
Evans,  Harry  H.  Thomas,  and  many  unnamed  seedlings.  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal.) 

Air.  David  Russell,  The  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood,  set  up  a 
large  group  of  Conifers,  including  Yews,  Cupressus,  Thuyas, 
Abies,  Junipers,  etc.,  Hollies,  variegated  Box,  Privets,  etc.,  were 
shown.  (Silver  Gilt  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  Gregory  and  Evans,  Longlands  Nurseries,  Sidcup,  had 
a  table  of  beautiful  plants  of  Erica  gracilis  and  E.  autumnalis. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rockford  and  Sons,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries, 
near  Broxbourne,  Herts,  had  a  large  and  showy  exhibit  of  re¬ 
tarded  Lilies,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  and 
Laburnums.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  set  up  a 
large  circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  on  the  floor,  interspersed 
with  Palms.  These  were  mostly  Japanese  varieties  grown  for 
cut  floiwer  purposes. 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cbeshunt,  Herts,  had  a  large 
group  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  retarded  Lilies,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Cyclamen,  and  other  flowers.  They  also  had  a  table  of 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Ros-es.  Their  new  Grape,  Alelton  Con¬ 
stable,  was  also-  shown  in  fine  form.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  also,  had  a  table  of  Apples,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  dishes  of  Cox’s-  Pomona,  Peasgcod’s  Nonsuch,  Mere 
de  Alenage,  Lady  Henniker,  Blenheim  Orange.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal  for  the  Apples  and  Chrysanthemums.) 

Air.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  set  up  a  large  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  a  kind  in  special 
holders,  with  single  blooms  along  the  front.  He  had  very  fins 
bunches  of  big  blooms  of  Mme.  C.  Nagelm  ackers,  Kimberley, 
W.  A.  Etberington,  F.  S.  Vallis,  The  Lion,  Miss  Stopford,  Ex- 
mouth  Crimson,  Mine.  Alarguerite  de  Alons.  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Loveliness,  Sensation,  Harry  Shrimpton,  and  Model. 
Very  fine  was  the  new  incurved  Buttercup.  At  one  end  was  a 
group  of  Pompon  and  single  varieties,  with  plumy  and  decorative 
varieties.  (Gold  Medal.) 

-Mr.  Joseph  Arnold,  32,  St.  Paul’s.  Road,  Camden  Town, 
London,  N.W. ,  had  -a.  stand  of  his  famous  Bedfordshire  peat, 
loam,  and  silver  sa-nd.  He  is  the  s-ole  agent  for  the  peat  and 
loam  which  is  cut  from  the  Stockgrove  Estate,  which  runs  to 
1,800  acres.  The  peat  is  of  two  kinds-,  namely,  brown  fibrous 
peat-,  full  of  Bracken  roots,  and  sandy  peat,  suitable  for  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azaleas.  The  sand  he  obtains  from  pits  on  land 
covering  nearly  200  acres.  At  one  pit  there  is  a  hill  where  the 
sand  is  130  ft.  deep,  with  a  great  variety  of  sand  from  the  roughest 
to  the  finest.  He  also  had  on  his  stand  white  sand  almost  as 
line  as  flour  and  as  clean.  Other  fine  sand  was  light  yellow. 
Very  line  sand  for  propagating  was  the  coarse  or  sharp-grained 
white  sand.  Indeed,  he  can  -supply  sand  for  any  purpose  that 
may  be  required  for  horticultural  or  building  purposes. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
had  a  table  of  Apples  set  off  with  coloured  Yin o  leaves.  Very 
fine-  samples  of  Apples  were  Lord  Derby,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Hie  Queen,  Emperor  Alexander,  Royal  Jubilee,  Bramley’s  Seed¬ 
ling*  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Pea.sgood’s  Nonsuch,  Hollandbury, 
Golden.  Noble,  and  Warner’s  King.  Fine  dishes  of  Pears  were 
Beurre  Nagban,  Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  Catillac,  Alarie 
Benoist,  and  Duohe-ss  de  Mouchy.  (Silver  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  II.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a.  splendid 
table  of  Apples,  including  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Warner’s  King,  Blue  Pearmain,  Bismarck,  Lord 
Derby,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  etc.  They  also,  had  a  group  of 
Cannas  and  a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  set  up  in  bunches  on  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair 
Fern.  One  end  of  the  table  was  occupied  with  large  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums.  (Gold  Medal.) 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  had  a  large  conical  stand 
of  their  specialities,  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers. 
Ichthemic  Guano  is  a  concentrated  fertiliser,  and  may  be  used 
for  a  great  variety  cf  plants  with  success  if  employed  according 
to  the  directions  supplied. 

Air.  J.  W.  Cole,  Midland  Road  Nursery,  Peterborough,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  small  -collection  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  including 
a  beautiful  white  one. 
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CROYDON  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  25th  and  26th. 

The  seventeenth  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held 
in  the  large  Public  Halls,  Croydon,  on  the  above  dates.  The 
Croydon  show  is  always  popular  with  the  citizens,  who  patronise 
it  in  large  numbers.  In  some  of  the  sections  the  entries  were 
not  so  numerous  as  previously,  but  mo  doubt  that  was  due  to 
so  many  other  important  shows  being  held  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Ail  the  same,  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
left  little  to  'be  desired.  Gardeners  are  very  numerous  in  the 
districts  immediately  surrounding  Croydon,  and  the  exhibition 
was  largely  patron  s?d  by  them  either  as  exhibitors  or  visitors. 
The  large  hall  was  insufficient  to  display  the  exhibits,  and  two 
other  apartments  of  the  building  had  to  be  utilised  for  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  show  was  the  cut  blooms  staged  in 
vases  instead  of  on  boards.  As  at  all  other  shows,  the  Japanese 
section  far  outnumbered  the  incurved  or  any  other  type.  The 
groups  also  were  very  attractive,  and  two  or  three  of  them  of 
superior  merit.  The  show  was  formally  opened  on  the  25th  by 
Alderman  Sir  Frederick  Edridge,  the  president.  It,  was  his 
opinion  that  the  show  was  the  very  best  held  by  the  society, 
and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  town  in  England.  The 
general  arrangements  of  the  show  were  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett,  whose  energy  is  irrepressible  and  his  ser¬ 
vices  indispensable  to  the  society.  He  is  also  well  supported 
by  an  assistant  and  the  committee. 

Oden  Classes. 

As  stated  above,  the  class  for  15  Japanese  and  15  incurved 
varieties,  to  be  staged  in  vases  with  their  own  foliage,  formed 
the  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  premier  award  for 
this  class  was  a  Challenge  Cup  (value  25  gs.)  and  a  money  prize. 
The  leading  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  F.  Bible,  gardener  to 
Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Chippenham,  who  had  an  excellent  exhibit 
of  large  and  attractive  blooms.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  a  specialist  of  long  standing,  thus  guaranteeing  the 
quality  of  the  first  prize  exhibit. 

For  25  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  shown  in  vases  the  Silver 
Cup,  presented  by  Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Allen,  was  won  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener 
to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  'Cater ham,  and  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis,  gar¬ 
dener  to  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

The  first  prize  for  four  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gardener  to  A.  D.  Miller,  Esq., 
Emlyn,  Leather  head. 

A  greater  amount  of  interest  was  created  in  the  group  for 
Chrysanthemum  plants,  to  be  shown  in  pots  not  exceeding  16 
size.  The  finest  group  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to 
Alderman  R.  Y.  Barrow,  Engadine,  Park  Hill  Road.  He  had 
a  strong  rival  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Cook,  gardener  to  Col.  Simpson, 
Shirley,  who  made  a  very  good  second.  The  third  prize  went 
to  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Curling,  Addiscombe. 

For  nine  foliage  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  in 
48-size  loots  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Lane,  who  had  very 
neat  and  well-grown  specimens.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills,  gardener  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coornbe  Road, 
Croydon.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  gardener 
to  Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  Caterham. 

The  above  open  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  were  followed 
by  a  number  of  fruit.  For  12  dishes  of  Apples  the  first  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  F.  Bible,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Simmons, 
gardener  to  Max  Michaelis,  Esq.,  T'andridge  Court,  Oxted,  and 
by  Mr.  William  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Car- 
shalton,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  F.  Bible  was  again  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  six  dishes 
of  Pears.  Mr.  W.  Jones  here  took  the  second  place,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  William  Mancey,  gardener  to  A.  Benson,  Esq.t 
Upper  Ca.tton  Park,  Reigate.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for 
three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
Lintott,  who  came  to  the  front  for  three  bunches  of  black 
Crapes.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ball,  gardener  to  A.  I).  Klaber,  Esq., 
Norhyrst,  South  Norwood,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  -was 
third. 

For  a  collection  of  12  kinds  of  vegetables  shown  upon  a  tray 
of  given  dimensions  the  lead ’was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Bible,  who 
was  followed  in  the  order  given  by  Mr.  W.  Lintott  and  Mr.  J. 
Friend,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn,  Esq.,  Rooksnest, 
Godstone.  This  class  created  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
terest,  as  the  experts  who  competed  in  it  were  a  guarantee  for 
the  quality  of  the  produce. 

Gardeners  in  the  Borough  of  Croydon. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect  in  any 


shape  or  design,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Mills,  who  was 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  and  Mr.  Lewry,  gardener  to  Miss 
Blake,  of  Duppas  Hill,  Croydon.  The  last  named  came  to  the 
front  for  six  foliage  plants,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook. 

The  class  for  10  Japanese  blooms  with  foliage  to  be  shown  in 
vases  brought  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  to  the  front.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Collins. 

For  12  Japanese  blooms,  not  more  than  two  of  a  sort,  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills  again  took  the  premier  position.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Prebble,  gardener  to  M.  Preston,  Esq.,  Shirley.  In¬ 
curved  blooms  were  by  no  means  a  strong  class,  and  a  second  was 
awarded  to  M.  G.  Prebble. 

For  six  Japanese  blooms  the  premier  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  L.  Gooch,  gardener  to  T.  Wickham  Jones,  South  Norwood. 
The  second  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  Peat,  gardener  to  J. 
Potter,  Esq.,  Croydon.  For  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  the 
lead  was  secured  by  Mr.  0.  Jeal,  gardener  to  N.  Waterall,  Esq., 
Waddon.  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crowley,  Croydon, 
took  the  second  award.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  came  in  third.  Mr.  O. 
Jeal  again  led  the  way  for  three  dishes  of  Potatos,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Prebble  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  in  this  order. 

Amateurs. 

Six  classes  were  set  apart  for  amateurs,  and  the  awards  were 
sufficiently  tempting  to  bring  forward  some  fine  exhibits.  A 
Silver  Cup  was  offered  for  10  Japanese  blooms  with  foliage  shown 
in  vases.  The  cup  was  presented  by  James  Epps,  jun.,  F.R.H.S. 
This  was  secured  by  Mr.  N.  Wrightson,  Addiscombe.  The 
Society’s  Silver  Medal  went  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Mason,  Croydon,  as  the 
second  prize.  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  Merton,  came  in  third,  securing 
the  Society’s  Bronze  Medal.  For  six  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  N. 
Wrightson  again  came  to  the  front,  followed  by  R.  E.  Mason  and 
O.  R.  Clark  in  this  order.  Mr.  J.  Smith  had  a  second  prize  for 
incurved  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Philpot  secured  the  lead  for  Pompons, 
followed  by  Mi-.  F.  Smith.  For  six  blooms  of  Japanese  Mr.  J.  J. 
Pitmann  took  the  leading  place,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Clark  and 
Mr.  F.  Smith. 

An  innovation  was  a  class  for  the  most  tastefully  arranged 
table  decoration,  Chrysanthemum  flowers  only  to  be  used,  with 
foliage  of  any  other  subject.  This  brought  a  number  of  competi¬ 
tors,  making  the  class  quite  a  feature  of  the  show.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Robinson,  Wallington ;  Miss 
Kirk,  Anerley,  took  the  second  place;  Mrs.  Green,  of  Croydon, 
came  in  third ;  while  two  extra  fourth  awards  went  to  Miss 
Robinson  (Purley)  and  Miss  Martin  (Norwood)  respectively. 

A  number  of  awards  were  set  apart  for  cottagers,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  vegetables,  which  were  of  high  quality  and  made  a  good 
display. 

The  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  open  classes  was  Henry 
Perkins,  shown  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills.  Mr.  F.  Bible  had  the  best 
incurved  bloom  in  a  fine  sample  of  Mine.  Ferlat.  In  the  classes 
open  to  Croydon  gardeners  Mr.  G.  Prebble  had  the  best  bloom  in 
The  Colonel.  The  premier  bloom  in  the  cottagers’  classes  was 
Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Edwards. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

A  large  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  chiefly  of  Apples,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Clieal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  had  an  exhibit  of  their 
new  Grape,  Melton  Constable.  Mr.  John  Kaehler,  14,  Elgin 
Road,  exhibited  Apples  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  Mr.  ~T. 
Butcher,  Croydon  and  South  Norwood,  furnished  the  platform 
decorations.  Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterham,  set  up  a  group  of 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate,  London,  exhibited  a  group  of  their  winter 
flowering  Carnations.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  staged  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr’. 
W.  Turney,  West  Croydon,  also  exhibited  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Arnold,  Notts,  staged  table  decorations. 
Messrs.  Pascal!  and  Sons,  South  Norwood,  had  an  exhibit  of 
garden  pottery. 


Silver  Medal  foe  the  Best  Cottage  Garden. — The  Silver 
Medal  given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  Surrey- 
Education  Committee,  as  special  honours  for  the  best  cottage 
garden  worker  in  Surrey,  has  this  year  been  won  by  H.  Brown,  a 
carpenter  on  the  Clutton  Estate,  for  his  garden  at  Sidlow,  near 
Reigate,  while  a  similar  medal  for  the  best  allotment  worker  in 
the  county  goes  to  Harvey  Hopkins,  an  ex-policeman,  who  lives 
at  Carshalton.  Brown’s  garden  has  gained  the  highest  number 
of  points  of  any  since  the  competition  was  started,  and  Hopkins’s 
allotment  showed  that  great  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  it. 
The  former  received  his  award  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Reigate,  at  a 
gathering  presided  over  by  the  Mayor. 
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Asparagus. 

There  is  no  vegetable  possessed  of  so  distinguished  a  lineage 
as  the  Asparagus. 

Its  records  date  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  authentic 
history,  and  it  is,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Cratinus',  who  died 
abont  425  b.c. 

The  Romans  held  the  vegetable  in  high  esteem,  and  the  elder 
Cato  wrote  a  work  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  treats  at 
length  of  the  virtues  and  proper  cultivation  of  Asparagus. 
Pliny,  in  his  “  Natural  History,”  written  about  60  a.d., 
observes :  “  Of  all  the  products  of  your  gardens,  your  chief  care 
should  be  Asparagus,”  and  he  devotes  several  chapter's  to  de¬ 
scribing  its  many  good  qualities  and  the  best  method  of  raising 
it.  Be  states  that  thei  soil  about  Ravenna  was  sof  favourable  to 
its  pr  oduction  that  three  crowns  grown,  in  that  district  had  been 
known  to  weigh  a  Roman  pound. 

This  pound  is  said  to  be  about  equal  to  eleven  of  our  ounces', 
so  that  four  heads  would  have  weighed  about  a,  pound. 

The  production  of  large  heads  or  crowns  of  Asparagus  is 
largely  a  matter  of  proper  preparation  of  the  ground  before 
sowing  or  planting,  though  a  warm,  well-drained  soil  is,  most 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  what  may  justly  be  termed  the 
king  of  vegetables.  The  ground  should  be  well  trenched  30  in. 
or  more  in  depth,  and  good  manure  liberally  incorporated  with 
the  soil  in  the  process  of  trenching ;  the  coarser  and  rougher 
portions  of  the  manure  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
trench,  and  the  finer  or  most  decayed  nearer  the  top. 

If  sea, weed  is  obtainable  it  may  with  advantage  be  used  in 
quantity  in  the  bottom  of  trench,  while  horn  shavings  or 
crashed  hones  will  give  staying  power  to  the  soil  and  prolong 
the  life  and  fertility  of  the  plants,  if  added  liberally  to  the 
lower  stratum. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  previously  trenched  and 
manured  the  bottom  spit  may  be  brought  to  the  top,,  but 
where  this  has  not  been  done  the  bottom  spit  should  be  left 
there.  A  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given,,  however, 
and  dug  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  bottom  of  trench,  which 
will  enrich  and  create  this  poorer  strata,.  Where  the  soil  is 
somewhat  heavy  and  wet,  the  bed  or  site  may  with  advantage 
be  raised  6  in,,  or  8  in.  above  the  surrounding  level ;  but  if  the 
ground  is  diy  and  well  drained,  nothing  whatever  is  to,  be 
gained  by  thus  elevating  the  sit©  of  the  plants.  When  it  is 
born©  in  mind  that  both  the  fertility  and  longevity  of  an 
Asparagus  plot  is  largely  influenced  by  the  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  given  in,  the  first  instance,  few  who  desire  to-  secure  good 
and  abundant  supplies  of  this  vegetable  will  grudge  the  labour 
and  material  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  good  bed. 

Where  beds  already  exist,  and  new  ones  are  only  required  to 
succeed  those  going  out  of  bearing,  it  will  be  fully  as  expedient 
to  sow  seed  where  plants  are  to  remain,  as,  though  Asparagus 
transplants  quite  successfully,  there  is  still  a,  certain  amount 
of  risk  of  loss,  besides  check  to  the  plants  in  transplanting, 
which  is  avoided  by  sowing  on  the  site  where  plants  are  to 
remain.  Whether  sown  or  planted,  the  crowns  should  not  be 
crowded  ;  18  in.  between  the  lines  and  15  in.  between  plants 
is  non©  too,  much  room.  Many  beds  are  rained  by  cutting  too 
early.  This  exhausts  the  roots,  depriving  them  of  the  power 
to  make  strong  summer  shoots'.  Besides  such  shoots  as  are 
permitted  to  grow  are  often  so  weak  that  they  are  incapable 
of  placing  such  a  store'  of  strength  to,  the  roots’  account  below 
ground  as  will  enable  them  to  produce  strong  heads  in  the 
following  spring. 

F or  two  years  after  planting,  or  three  after  sowing,  no1  cut¬ 
ting  should  be  permitted,  as  this  militates  against  future  crops 
whether  for  quantity  or  quality. 

Tire  common  practice  of  placing  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  manure  over 
beds  dining  winter  is  not  commendable,  more  so  where  soil  is 
of  a.  heavy  or  wet,  nature.  Asparagus  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
to'  thus'  shut  up  wet  or  sodden  soil  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather  is  not,  to  my  mind,  conducive  to,  good  results.  I 
prefer  to  carefully  fork  the  soil  between  the  lines,  raising  it 
over  the  crowns'  of  the  plant*,  and  fill  resultant  hollow  with 
manure.  (p  p 


An  Arizona  Cactus  Farm. 

A  mile  south  of  Phoenix,  close  to  the  usually  dry  channel 
of  Salt  River,  is  one  of  the  oddest  farms  in  America,.  It  is 
planted  to  nothing  but  Cactus  of  ©veiy  form  found  within 
Arizona,.  Each  kind  is  cultivated  under  the  same  conditions 
that  prevail  upon  its'  native  heath  to  a,s  great  am  extent  a< 
is  possible',  and  most  of  them  thrive  well  under  the  hot  skies 
of  Southern  Arizona,  cared  for  by  experts. 

The  main  ,owner  of  the  farm  is  Dr.  R.  E.  Kunz,  a  collegedrred 
German  scientist  who  has  taken  up  the  study  of  the  Cacti  and 
their  cousins  as  his  life  work.  A  physician,  he  has  particularly 
s'tudied  the  plants  for  the  possibility  of  securing  products 
valuable  in  medicine.  And  the  utilitarian  side  has  appealed 
to  him  in,  other  ways,  and  lie  knows  the  plants  wherefrom 
come  good  fruit,  those  that  bear  good  water’  for  the  thirsty 
cleiserf,  traveller,  and  those  useful  to  the  architecture  of  the 
aboriginal  housebuilder.  Arizona,  has  become  the  source 
of  supply  for  Cactus'  for  most  of  the  botanical  gardens  of  the 
world,  and  this  demand  for  plants  'has  increased  till  a  lucrative 
industry  lias  arisen  from  what  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
one  of  the  most  unpromising  floral  fields  of  the  world. 

The  most,  promising  of  the  Cacti  of  the  garden  is  the 
Saguaro.  It,  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  desert.  Its  large 
white  flowers  , cover  the  end  of  every  branch  in  April  and  May, 
toll, owed  by  a  greenish  yellow  fruit,  which,  when  it  bursts,  dis¬ 
closes  a,  scarlet  pulp  filled  with  black  seeds.  This  is  veiy 
nutritious. 

Another  specie®  of  far  greater  use,  if  not  attraction,  is  Cereus 
Thurberi  or  Pi'taya,  of  the  natives,  which  was  named  after 
the'  late  Dr.  George  Thurbar.  Its  northern  limit  is  115  miles 
from,  Phoenix  in  a  'south-westerly  direction,  and  extends  into 
Sonora  southward.  The  flower  is  white,  nocturnal  and  smaller 
than  'that  of  the  Saguaro. 

The  fruit  of  this  species  is  of  delicious  taste,  and  for  months 
is  the  support,  of  tribes  of  Indians,  who  then  feast  upon  it. 
The  pulp  ,is  also  dried  for  future  use,  and  a,  syrup,  as  well  as 
an,  intoxicating  liquor,  is  made  from  the  fresh  fruit.  The 
Yaquis,  Pa, pa, goes,  and  Pimas  largely  subsist  on  the  fruit  of 
this  Cactus.  The  stem  of  this  Cactus  grows  from  six  to 
twenty  feet,  high. 

Perhaps  the  queerest  Cactus  of  all  America,  isi  Cereus 
Creggii,  of  Arizona,  known  to  Mexicans,  as,  Jara  Matraca. 
Unlike'  any  other  Cactus,  it  has  a,  very  large  tuber  in  place 
of  fibrous  roots,  and  it  resembles  a  great  sugar  Beet  below  the 
surface,  weighing  from  two  to  fourteen  pounds.  The  stems 
are  not  more  than  two  to  four  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a,  finger, 
and  covered  with  very  short  spines.  The  tuber  is  medicinal, 
used  externally  in,  Mexico.  It  is  the  Arizona,  nighhblooming 
Cereus,  fragrant,  the  flower  white  and  large  as  a,  saucer. 

Englemanris  Hedgehog  Cereu^,,  known  as  Eokinocereus 
Engedmanni,  grows  in,  clumps  of  from,  two  to  twenty  joints, 
having  very  large  brownish  white  spines  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  feet  in  height.  Its  brilliant,  rose-coloured  flowers, 
very  fragrant,  appear  in  April,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  May 
are  followed  by  a,  crimson,  edible  berry  of  the  size  and  flavour 
of  a  large  Strawberry. 

Opuntia,  is  the  prickly  Pear  family,  of  which  we  have  many 
species  of  various  colour’s.  The  flat-jointed  bear  in  some  case? 
fine  fruit,  while  the  round-branched,  often  twisted  like  a,  rope, 
have  a  woody  fruit  unfit,  for  food.  These  are  met  with  on  the 
desert,  tableland,  and  mountains.  But  most  of  these  are 
seen  together  cultivated  on  the  Cactus  farm  near  Phoenii. — 
“  Los  Angeles  Times.” 


St.  Louis  Exhibition,  U.S.A. — Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  Winch, more  Hill,  London,  has  just  received  advice  from 
the  Commissioner  General  for  Great  Britain  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Awards  have  awarded  him,  a.  Silver  Medal  for 
his  collection  of  hardy  plants  in  the  “Old  English  Garden,”  all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  his  own  raising  at  Winchmore 
Hill. 
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Pot  Vines. 

Undea-  the  above  beading  Vines  grown  in  this  manner  serve 
a  twofold  purpose.  First,  those  intended  for  permanent  plant¬ 
ing  ;  secondly,  those  that  are  for  fruiting  in  pots  for  early 
work,  and  these  my  few  remark®  will  .chiefly  allude  to.  1 
am  a  little  late  in  writing  for  early  work,  .but.  for  subsequent 
supplies  it  may  be  more  suitable.  By  skilful  management 
and  the  command  of  a.  properly  heated  structure,  thoroughly 
fresh  and  well-ripened  Grapes  may  l>e  had  from,  the  end  of 
March  until  we  ma,y  expect  them  from  the  planted  out  Vines. 
Many  people  doi  not  care  for  the  thick-skinned  Grapes,  which 
is  such  a  necessity  for  those  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time  after 
being  ripe.  In  some  establishments  where  large  quantities  are 
required  early  forcing  is  the  only  method  whereby  the  supply 
may  be  kept  up.  Again,  where  there  are  but.  few  vineries,  it 
is  not  at  a.ll  advisable  to  force  soi  hard  permanently  planted 
Vines. 

The  best,  varieties  for  pot.  work  are  Foster’s  Seedling  and 
Black  Hamburgh ;  for  rather  better  quality,  AVhite  Frontdgnan 
and  Madresfield  'Court.  To  start  with  good  canes  is  essential, 
which  should  be  well  ripened,  plump-eyed,  and  duly  rested, 
and  pinned  a  month  before  being  introduced  into  heat,  if 
possible,  as  without  such  we  cannot  expect  good  fruit,  from 
poor  canes.  I  may  add  there  is  more  art  in  preparing  a 
cane  for  forcing  than  forcing  a  cane  for  fruit.  A  low  span- 
roofed  house  is  best,  with  beds  running  lengthways,  supple¬ 
mented  by  bottom  and  top  heat  to  keep  up  the  requisite  tem¬ 
perature.  Stand  the  Vines  on  pedestals  made  up  of  loose 
bricks  to  the  level  of  the  bed,  about  two  feet  apart.  Depress 
the  Vines  till  an  even  break  is  secured.  Fill  the  bed  lightly 
with  materials  as  for  a.  hot.  bed.  F ill  up,  and  ram  to  pot  level 
later  on,  to  supplement  heat.  An  even  temperature  of  about. 
50  deg.  for  the  first  fortnight  should  be  obtained. 

To  have  Grapes  ripe-  by  the  end  of  March,  the  Vines  should 
be  in  position  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  started  Novem¬ 
ber  1st ;  in  April,  the  middle  of  November,  and  force  December 
1st ;  in  May,  in  position  middle  of  December,  and  force  by  the 
New  Year.  Damp  the  canes  morning  and  afternoon  when 
suitable  conditions  exist  outside,  and  the.  general  management 
is  precisely  the,  same  as  for  planted-out  Vine®.  Commence 
forcing  at  about  55  deg.  to  65  deg.,  rising  5  deg.  all  round, 
night  and  day  when  the  buds  break.  When  in  full  leaf  and 
nearing  the  flowering  stage'  about  TO  de.g.  or  thereabouts  should 
he  obtained.  When  set  lower  again  to  65  deg.  at  night 
until  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  But  a  rise  of  10  deg.  to  15  deg  by 
sun  heat  will  be  beneficial  at  all  time®.  Air  by  means  of 
top  ventilators  on  favourable  occasions,  especially  when  colour¬ 
ing.  Water  must  be  carefully  applied  at  first  when,  in  full 
leaf,  an$  later  on  copious  supplies  will  be  required.  When  the 
fruit  is  set,  manure  water  should  be  applied  periodically,  and 
supplemented  by  a  rich  top-dressing  of  loam,  sweetened  horse 
droppings,  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  hone  super¬ 
phosphate,  remembering  that  all  manures  given  should  be  of 
a  -soluble  nature  and  easily  taken  up  for  immediate  effects. 
Given  a  genial  atmosphere,  avoid  over-cropping  and  checks. 
Grapes  with  good  colour  and  highly-flavoured  can  thus  he 
obtained.  \  g_ 


Chrysanthemum  Salad. — It  is  no  new  idea  to  use  the  florets  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  the  purpose  of  making  salad.  Every 
year  when  the  fever  is  at  its  height  there  is  a  recrudescence  of 
attempt,  to  dish  up  a  new  salad  of  the  favourite  flower.  It  is 
now  said  the  delicacy  will  speedily  become  popular.  The 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  a  magnificent  tousled  mop  of  petals  thirty 
inches  in  circumference/ is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  salad  pur¬ 
poses.  Two  blooms,  making  sufficient  salad  for  six  persons,  cost 
about  Is.  2d.,  and  the  whole  sal-ad  would  cost  but  eigliteenpence. 
The  petals  are  pulled  oif  and  mixed  in  the  bowl,  and  a  few  Rose 
or  Violet  leaves  dropped  in  add  to  the  appearance.  White  Chry¬ 
santhemums  are  best,  as  the  coloured  varieties  look  rather 
messy  ”  when  mixed  with  oil  and  vinegar.  The  flavour  is  by 
no  means  insipid,  for  the  flower  lias  a  well-marked,  delicate  taste- 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  awarded  a  Grand 
Prize  by  the  International  Jury  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  for 
their  exhibit  of  copies  of  the  Society's  “  Journal,”  in  Group  105. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund. — We  understand  that  the 
seventeenth  annual  dinner  of  this  fund  has  been  arranged  to 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  W.C. ,  on  Thursday,  May 
11th,  1905,  upon  which  occasion  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  has  kindly  consented  to  preside. 

*  *■  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  October 
28th,  at  the  above  society,  Mr.  Hawes,  R.B.S.,  gave  a  lecture 
The  A  alue  of  Botany  to  Gardeners.  '  Mr.  Watson  was  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Hawes  gave  illustrations  by  the  aid  of  the 
lantern,  and  the  very  clear  way  lie  explained  the  illustrations 
to  the  members  was  greatly  appreciated.  Mr.  Watson,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  kindly  gives  lessons  on  alternate  Fridays 
on  botany  and  bow  to  cut  and  mount  specimens  for  the  micro¬ 
scope,  so  that  to  those  members  who  attend  the  class  the  lec¬ 
ture  must  have  been  very  interesting. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  are  the  dates 
fixed  for  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during 
1905  January  3rd,  24th;  February  14th,  28th;  March  14th, 
28th;  and  March  30th — April  1st  (second  Colonial  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show) ;  April  11th,  25th;  May  9th,  23rd  ;  May  30th— 
June  1st  (Temple);  June  20th;  July  4th,  18th  ;  August- 1st  15th, 
29th ;  September  12th,  26th  ;  October  10th— 12th  (British  Fruit) ; 
October  24t-h ;  November  7th,  21st;  December  5th,  19th.  The 
dates  of  the  Auricula-,  Carnation,  Tulip,  Autumn  Rose,  and 
Autumn  V e-getable  Shows  are  not  yet  decided.  The  first  Colonial 
I  ruit  and  AAget-ablei  Show,  with  British,  Colonial,  and  foreign 
.jam  and  bottled  and  preserved  fruits,  will  take  place  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13th  and  14th,  1904. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  The  sixth 
annual  concert  in  aid  of  the  above  charity  will  take  place  on 
November  17th  in  the-  Constitutional  Hall,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  at 
8  p.m.  Air.  A.  J.  Brown,  the  hon.  local  secretary,  Jessamine 
Cottage,  Cbertsey,  lias  the  honour  o-f  drawing  attention  to-  the 
excellent  work  which  the  institution  is  doing  both  in  the  locality 
and  throughout  the  kingdom.  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  Lord  and 
Lady  Bingham,  and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Lady  Stem 
have  promised  their  support  at  the  concert,  'whilst  Air.  A.  J. 
Mullens,  of  Roxbury,  Ohertsey,  has  sent-  a  cheque  for  £5  in-  aid 
of  the  institution.  An  excellent  musical  programme  has  been 
filled  up  by  talented  artistes  who  are  well  known  in  the  district. 
AH  who  intend  supporting  the  concert-  in  aid  of  this  excellent, 
national  charity  should  communicate  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown. 
The  prices  of  tickets  are:  Numbered  and  reserved,  3s.,  four  for 
10s.  6d.  ;  reserved,  2?.  ;  unreserved,  Is.  . 

*  *  ■* 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — Lecturing  to  the 
members  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Association  in  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  on  Tuesday,  -the  1st  inst.,  on  “The  Gardeners’ 
Education  and  General  Equipment,”  Mr.  Charles-  Comfort, 
Bloomfield  Gardens,  Davidson’s  Mains,  Midlothian,  said  that 
those  who  would  pursue  gardening  with  true  success  must  have 
some  considerable  knowledge  both  of  science  and  of  art.  Under 
the  existing  circumstances,  however,  many  “  undesirables  ”  were 
attracted  to  gardening.  He  advocated  that  prospective  gardeners 
should  attend  for  a  session  at  least  a  good  secondary  school, 
devoting  -their  studies  to  chemistry,  drawing,  botany,  etc. 
Among  tlie  other  essentials  to  a  successful  gardener  were  obedi¬ 
ence,  courtesy,  and  industry.  The  young  gardener’s  aim  should 
be  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of 
his  calling.  He  cautioned  young  journeymen  from  rushing  into 
head  gardeners’  positions.  It  was  a  natural  and  worthy  ambi¬ 
tion  to  have  charge  of  a  large  establishment,  but  if  they  would 
attain  the  fullest,  success  they  should  try  to  get  a  situation  with 
an  employer  who  was  able  to  provide  the  necessary  resources 
for  the  establishment,  no  matter  how  great  or  small  it  was.  A 
fatal  mistake  of  the  newly-appointed  head  gardener  was  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  studies  ceased  on  his  promotion.  It  was  only  then 
that  many  of  them  could  be  pursued  with  full  advantage.  His 
previous  theoretical  study  should  be  tested  by  practice,  and,  if 
need  be,  rejected  or  modified.  The  lecture  was  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  members  present,  and  evoked  considerable  discus¬ 
sion.  The  president,  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  brought  forward  a  bright 
and  interesting  display  of  border  flowers,  rarely  seen  at  Ibis 
season.  Mr.  William  Nicoll,  Farington  Hall  Gardens,  in 
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demonstrating  the  mildness  of  the  season,  showed  a  bunch  of 
ffood  Strawberry  flowers,  variety  Royal  Sovereign,  and  other 
border  flowers  ;  Mr.  R.  N.  Simpson,  The  Tines,  Broughty  Ferry, 
a  new  yellow  seedling  Chrysanthemum. — Jas.  Betiiell,  Secre- 


The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens’  Association.— Open 
spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens’  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  chairman,  presiding,  an  amended  plan  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  laying  out  of  Poplar  Churchyard,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  ask  the  Borough  Council  to  assent  therto.  It  was  proposed 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  Shadwell  Fish  Market, 
which  includes  an  adequate  river  frontage,  if  no  longer 
needed  for  its  original  purpose,  as  a  space  for  public 
recreation,  and  it  was  mentioned  as  a  contrast  to  West  London 
that  from  Tower  Wharf  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs  East  Londoners  can¬ 
not  see  their  river  so  far  as  public  spaces  are  concerned.  It 
was  agreed  to  approach  the  Corporation  on  the  subject.  It  was 
reported  that  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  London 
County  Council  to  permit  of  building  taking  place  over  parts  of 
certain  forecourts  in  the  Euston  Road,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
ask  the  Council  not  to  create  an  undesirable  precedent,  but  to 
adhere  to  its  policy  of  refusing  all  such  applications,  owing  to 
the  great  importance  of  preserving  existing  forecourts  and 
gardens  in  the  Marylebone,  Euston,  and  other  roads,  which  not 
only  improve  their  appearance,  but  form  important  channels  for 
sunlight  and  air  into  the  heart  of  London.  Grants  of  trees  and 
seats  were  made  for  the  useful  recreation  ground  now  being 
formed  close  to  the  New  Cut,  and  for  Avondale  Park,  Netting 
Hill,  and  it  was  agreed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  to  the  power  to  plant  trees  in  thoroughfares 
which,  at  the  instance  of  the  association,  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  last  session.  On  the  report  of  a  sub-committee  it  was 
decided  ,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  window  gardens  facing 
public  thoroughfares  by  offering  prizes,  through  approved  local 
agencies,  willing  to  organise  competitions  in  connection  with 
flowers  shows  or  otherwise  next  year.  Progress  was  reported  in 
reference  to  the  scheme  for  laying  out  the  Norfolk  Square  area, 
Islington,  for  which  the  association  agreed  to  furnish  gymnastic 
apparatus,  and  to  the  scheme  for  adding  80  acres  to  Hampstead 
Heath.  It  was  stated  that  the  Cross  Bones  Disused  Burial 
Ground,  Union  Street,  Southwark,  was  being  used  as  a  storage 

yard  for  builders’  material. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — A  capital  attendance  of  members  and  friends 
assembled  at  this  society’s  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
on  the  1st  inst. ,  to  listen  to  a  popular  lecture  given  by  a  popular 
lecturer.  The  subject  was  “  Birds  of  our  Garden,”  and  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  a  member  of  this  society  and  a 
local  ornithologist,  it  was  well  expounded,  both  from  the  benefi¬ 
cial  and  deleterious  aspects  of  these  feathered  friends  and  foes. 
He  had  provided  exceedingly  good  lantern  slides  of  His  subject, 
so  that  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  who 
operated  with  the  lantern,  the  illustrations  thrown  on  the  screen 
were  life-like  representations.  Some  of  the  views  were  unique, 
and  showed  the  extreme  patience  and  energies  displayed  in 
getting  snapshots  from  life  of  these  timid  creatures.  In  in¬ 
stances  the  photographer  had  been  obliged  to  wait  days  before  his 
object  was  accomplished.  The  lecturer  appealed  to  everybody 
who  came  in  direct  contact  with  birds  to  study  their  habits,  so 
that  before  passing  a  verdict  on  them  they  might  be  assured  from 
experience  whether  they  did  good  or  harm.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
some  species  had  been,  given  a  bad  name  and  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  without  considering  their  usefulness  or  otherwise  ; 
but  he  felt  certain  that  if  due  researches  had  been  made  these 
victims  would  have  been  found  good  friends  of  the  gardener. 
Most  insectivorous  birds  are  perhaps  inclined  to  peck  the  ripe 
fruit ;  if,  however,  a  few  vessels  of  water  were  placed  in  the 
garden  these  would  prove  more  attractive  to  them,  and  they 
would  assuage  their  thirst  from  this  source  rather  than  by 
eating  the  fruit.  Several  of  the  species  are  entirely  insectivor¬ 
ous.  These  should  be  preserved  with  great  care,  and  not  wan¬ 
tonly  destroyed,  as  is  often  done  through  ignorance  of  their  mode 
of  sustenance.  The  discussion  following  the  lecture  was  well 
maintained  by  the  members.  Another  pleasing  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  excellent  Chrysanthemum  blooms  exhibited  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House  Gardens,  all  of  which  were  new 
varieties,  chief  amongst  them  being  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  of 
splendid  form  and  colour.  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  Church  Road, 
brought  a  dish  of  well-grown  Duke  of  York  Tomatos. 


An  Orchid  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. — The  steamer  Abergeldie 
arrived  at  New  York  on  October  31st,  bringing  a  most  wonderful 
Orchid,  which  the  steward,  Mr.  Dedekind,  had  braved  death  to 
secure.  On  the  Island  of  Celebes,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
the  Malays  had  erected  an  idol  to  commemorate  the  flower,  and 
they  threatened  to  kill  all  who  trespassed  in  the  marsh  where 
the  plant  grew.  Dedekind,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  intends  to  present  him  with  the  Orchid  when 
the  vessel  reaches  England.  We  hope  his  admirer  will  not  dis¬ 
appoint  the  renowned  Orchidophile  by  saying  the  Orchid  died  on 
the  way. 

*  *  * 

Arbor  Day  in  Ireland. — The  ceremony  of  planting  the  first 
tree  under  the  Arbor  Day  movement  in  Ireland  was  performed  on 
the  1st  inst.  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Spa  Hotel,  Lucan,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dawson.  A  steel-plated  tablet  bearing  the  following 
inscription  was  erected  alongside  the  tree: — “Sycamore,  Acer 
Peeudoplatanus.  Planted  by  Charles  Dawson.  Arbor  Day, 
November,  1904.”  At  a  meeting  held  subsequently  in  the  hotel, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Seal  Ian,  who  presided,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
tree  planted  that  day  would  be  the  pioneer  of  thousands  that 
would  follow  and  the  success  of  a  great  movement.  Mr.  Dawson, 
in  the  course  of  an  interesting  address,  explained  that  Nebraska 
by  State  legislation  decreed  that  a  day  should  be  given  each  year 
to  tree-planting.  Since  Julius  Sterling  Morton  succeeded  in 
making  that  law  in  1842,  6,000,000  trees  had  been  planted  in 
Nebraska.  The  same  work  followed  throughout  the  other  States. 
It  had  been  proved  beyond  demonstration  that  of  the  £23,000,000 
worth  of  timber  imported  into  these  eonutries,  some  £18,000,000 
worth  could  be  produced  at  home.  Lord  Castletown  was  to  have 
initiated  this  movement,  hut-  he  regretted  he  could  not  possibly  be 
present  that  evening.  He  hoped  other  landlords  would  turn  their 
attention  in  thesame  direction. 

Golden  Wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Dean. — A  most 
interesting  event  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  was  the  celebration 
of' the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean,  of  Kingston,  on 
Friday  evening  last,-  November  4th.  A  large  number  of  invita¬ 
tions  had  been  sent  out,  and  the  St.  James’s  Hall  was  completely 
filled  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean’s  guests.  Amongst  those  present 
were  a  large  percentage  of  Mr.  Dean’s  horticultural  friends,  and 
included  Messrs.  Owen  Thomas,  Y.M.H.,  C.  J-  Salter,  Geo.  Ivelf, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  R.  Hooper,  Pearson,  E.  Beckett,  Dixon,  Blencoe, 
.Jas.  Gibson,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Dean  had  provided  a  magni¬ 
ficent  entertainment,  with  animated  pictures,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  of  the  highest  class,  and  needless  to  say  was 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  The  honoured  couple  were  the  recipients 
of  numerous  presents  and  illuminated  addresses,  and  received 
the  heartiest  congratulations  of  all  present.  When  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  at  an  end  and  refreshments  over,  the  hall  was 
cleared  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  for  some  time,  the  company 
breaking  up  about  midnight  to  the  strains  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
If  one  might  judge  by  the  hale  and  hearty  and  happy  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  their 
diamond  wedding  may  be  duly  celebrated,  and  in  this  I  am 
voicing  the  wish  of  all  those  present. — G. 

*  *  * 

Memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Hole. — At  a  recent  meeting 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  Rochester,  it  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  in  the  city  some  permanent  memorial  of  the  late 
Dean,  and  amongst  those  who  expressed  their  approval  and 
sympathy  with  the  movement  were  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  (Earl  Stan¬ 
hope),  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  General  Sir  R.  Hart,  Admiral 
Craigie,  C.  Tuff,  Esq.,  M.P. ,  the  Chapter  pf  Rochester,  the 
Mayors  of  Chatham  and  Gillingham,  and  several  prominent 
residents  of  the  district.  It  was  also  decided  to  form  a  largei 
general  committee,  with  an  exe.utive  committee,  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Day,  of  the  Precinct,  Rochester,  was  appointed  Iron,  secretary, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Upton,  of  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
Rochester,  hon.  treasurer.  Among  the  suggestions  received  for 
the  form  of  the  memorial  were  (a)  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  late 
Dean  in  Rochester  Cathedral,  (b)  a  new  pulpit  in  the  nave,  (c) 
the  restoration  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  cathedral.  It 
was  thought  best  that  the  committee  should  make  no  decision 
until  the  views  of  the  various  subscribers  were  known  and  it 
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was  seen  what  amount  of  money  was  likely  to  be  available.  It 
is  desired  to  make  the  general  committee  as  influential  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  movement  may  become  generally  known  and 
receive  support,  and  as  there  are  many  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  who  would  be  glad  of  the  information  of  what  is  to 
be  done,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  publish  this  letter  in 
your  paper.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  any 
persons  who  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  memorial  or 
who  would  desire  further  particulars  sent  to  them. — F.  F. 
Smith,  Mayor  of  Rochester. 

*  *  * 

Drumhead  Cabbage. — This  is  recorded  as  having  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  and  that  it  greatly  excited 
the  farmer  King’s  interest.  Any  cottager  in  Windsor  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  a  specimen  of  this  variety  as  large  as  a  kettle¬ 
drum  head  was  rewarded  with  a  guinea  by  the  King. 

*  *  * 

A  Fixe  Strawberry  Tree. — In  a  garden  at  the  west  end  of 
Reigate,  Surrey,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Strawberry  Tree 
(Arbutus  Unedo).  It  is  a  large  and  well-developed  bush,  which 
has  a  spread  equal  to  its  height  or  more,  and  is  well  clothed 
with  healthy,  glossy  foliage.  It  has  been  flowering  for  weeks 
past,  and  bears  a  quantity  of  fruit  that  does  not  seem  to  be-  so 
ripe  as  it  was  this  time  last  year.  The  gardens  that  possess  such 
a  specimen  are  few  and  far  between  ;  nevertheless  it  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  planters  of  town  gardens,  as  the  smooth  leaves 
enable  it  to  withstand  smoke  and  soot-  better  than  many  things 
which  enjoy  greater  popularity. — P.  C. 


1  - ^  [IElI! 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  repli\in  this  column,  Th^se 
enquiries  may  cover  any  hr  inch  of  ga'dcning.  Questions  should  he  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  he  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  exper.ence  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve’ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  sp:cimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Hardiness  of  Bulbs  in  Pots. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  my  bulbs  in  pots,  such  as 
Roman  Hyacinths,  named  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Freesias, 
etc.,  will  be  safe  stood  in  cold  frames  for  any  length  of  time, 
or  what  amount  of  frost  they  will  stand,  as  I  have  not  much 
room  inside  the  house  for  them?  (Northern  Star.) 

All  the  bulbs  that  you  mention  are  perfectly  hardy,  with  the 
exception  of  Freesias.  As  soon  as  the '  weather  threatens  to  be 
frosty  we  should  advise  you  to  take  the  Freesias  into  a  green¬ 
house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  stand  them  on  the 
shelves  close  to  the  glass,  so  that  the  foliage  will  have  all  the 
benefit  of  light  and  not  get  drawn,  or  any  other  house  from 
which  frost  is  excluded,  such  as  a  vinery  or  Peach  house,  which  . 
may  contain  other  plants,  but  in  all  cases  the  Freesias  must 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  give  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Concerning  the  other 
bulbs,  they  will  be  safe  enough  in  the  frame  all  the  winter,  but 
if  severe  frost  were  to  set  in  the  pots  might  get  broken  by  the 
freezing  of  the  soil  in  them.  To  prevent  this  the  frames  might 
be  covered  with  dry  bracken,  mats,  or  heavy  straw  mats,  made 
for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  frost  goes,  however,  the  cover¬ 
ings  must  be  entirely  removed  and  the  sashes  tilted  up  at  .the 
back,  so  as  to  ventilate  the  frames.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of 
those  bulbs  are  above  the  soil  they  must  not  be  left  covered 
with  ashes,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  get  unduly  drawn.  You 
should  give  the  bulbs  -the  same  light  and  ventilation  as  you 
would  give  Carnations,  Pansies,  and  similar  hardy  subjects 
wintered  in  frames. 

Fern  Leaves  Going  Wrong, 

Enclosed  find  Fern  fronds.  Could  you  give  reason  for  them 
going  wrong?  (B.  W. ) 

llie  Fern  fr  n  1  has  evidently  been  punctured  by  insects,  and 
gives  every  appearance  of  having  been  attacked  by  tlirips  during 
the  dry  weather.  You  can  do  very  little  to  remedy  this  now, 
as  the  fronds  of  deciduous  Ferns  will  gradually  die  away.  The 
Worst  of  them  may  be  removed  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 


The  remainder  may  be  syringed  with  a  strong  solution  of  soap¬ 
suds  containing  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  equally  easy  to  dip  the  fronds  into  a  pail  containing  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  to  syringe  them  with  clean  water  about  two  hours  after¬ 
wards.  Another  year  you  should  keep  the  Ferns  in  a  house 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  if  possible,  and  if  this  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  done  in  houses,  you  might  accommodate  the  Ferns 
in  cold  frames  until  wanted.  A  heavy  syringing  now  and  again 
should,  however,  do  much  to  keep  down  insect  pests  of  this 
character. 

Compost  for  Begonia. 

Please  give  the  most  suitable  soil  for  the  culture  of  the 
Begonia  enclosed.  (Y.  W.) 

A  compost  for  the  Begonia  you  sent  us  might  be  made  up  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  third  part  of  leaf  mould  and  plenty  of 
clean  sharp  sand.  The  amount  of  sand  required  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  loam,  and  whether  it  is  sandy  or  in¬ 
clined  to  be  heavy.  So  long  as  the  soil  is  made  fairly  rich, 
however,  you  can  always  use  plenty  of  sand  with  this  class  of 
Begonia..  A  little  well-decayed  cow  manure  might  also  he 
broken  up  finely  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  When  the  plants 
have  been  well  established  in  the  pots,  and  are  making  good 
growth,  they  can  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure  at  alter¬ 
nate  waterings-  During  winter  it  should  be  grown  in  a  house 
with  an  intermedi.ute  temperature,  and  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  after  it  is  fully  established,  and  while  making  its  growth. 
During  winter  less  water  will  he  required,  but  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  careful  watching  to  see  that  they  never  become  dry. 

Black  Spots  on  Pears. 

Would  you  let  me  know  through  the  medium  of  The  Gar iiex- 
ixg  World  what  is  the  cause  of  the  black  spots  on  Pears,  and 
if  the  spots  cause  them  to  be  unshapely?  Can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  it  ?  (B.  W. ) 

The  dark-coloured  blotches  oni  the  skin  are  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  fungus  named  Cladosporium  dendriticum  pyrinum, 
this  being  the  variety  which  attacks  Pears.  The  ordinary  form 
is  the  one  which  infests  Ap-ples.  On  all  trees  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots  are  often  more  or  less  attacked  by  this  fungus, 
which  spreads  on  to  the  fruits.  If  the  latter  are  attacked  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,,  while  the  fruits  are  still  hanging, 
the  fungus  so  injures  the  skin  as  to  prevent  that  from  growing. 
The  result  is  that  the  portions  of  the  fruit  affected,  by  ceasing 
to  grow,  form  depressions  or  cavities,  thus  causing  the  fruits  to 
be  unshapely.  If  they  are  not  attacked  till  late  in  the  season 
the  damage  is  not  so  great,  as  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  skin, 
and  the  fruits  being  full  grown,  the  skin  is  merely  discoloured 
by  the  black  patches.  As  this  fungus  continues  to  spread  after 
the  fruits  have  been  placed  in  the  fruit  room,  especially  if  the 
atmosphere  is  moist,  you  should  keep  all  badly  spotted  fruits 
by  themselves  in  some  other  building,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  fruit  room  ?.s  clean  as  possible.  A  good  plan 
would  be  to  commence  early  in  the  season  and  syringe  the  trees 
with  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  otherwise  known  as  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  The  preparation  of  this  is  3  lb.  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  2  lb.  of  fresh  lime,  and  25  gallons  of  water.  The  sul¬ 
phate  should  first  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  lime  in  another 
vessel.  The  two  ingredients  should  be  poured  into  one  another 
through  a  bag  of  coarse  sacking,  in  order  to  hold  back  any  un- 
dissolved  lumps  of  the  ingredients  just  mentioned.  When  they 
have  been  thoroughly  dissolved  and  mixed  in  this  way  add  more 
water  to  make  the  mixture  up  to  25  gallons.  With  this  you 
should  syringe  the  trees  at  intervals  during  the  course  of  the 
summer,  commencing  just  as  the  young  leaves  are  expanding, 
and  continuing  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  more  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  rainfall,  which  washes  off  the  fungicide. 
By  this  means  you  will  check  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  and  the 
fruits  will  be  cleaner  than  if  left  to  their  own  resources. 

Dwarf  Shrubs  for  Rockeries. 

Please  name  some  very  dwarf-growing  shrubs  suitable  for  a 
rockery,  both  flowering  and  foliage.  (D.  G.) 

Very  dwarf-growing  subjects  are  Spiraea  bullata,  S.  japonica 
alba,,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  Pernettya,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Erica, 
carnea,  E.  vagans,  E.  mediterranea,  Yaccinium  Vitis-idaea,  and 
Y.  corymbosa.  All  of  the  above  are  flowering  shrubs.  The  first- 
named  is  very  dwarf,  and  the  second  grows  about  18  in.  high, 
but  might  be  kept  down  by  pruning  pretty  hard  in  early  spring. 
Deutzia  could  be  pruned  back  after  it  has  flowered,  though  it 
does  not  attain  any  great  height  in  the  open  garden.  The  tallest 
plant  amongst  those  named  is  the  Potentilla,  but  even  that 
could  be  kept  within  due  bounds  by  pruning  in  early  spring. 
Dwarf  shrubs  cf  evergreen  character  are  Retinospora  ericoides, 
Cupressus  obtusa  pygmaea,  C.  o.p.  aurea,  Fatsia  japonica,  other- 
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wise  known  as  Aral i a  'Sieboldi,  Veronica  salicornoides,  V. 
lycopodioides,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  anreum,  Weigela  looy- 
nran&ii  aurea,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  E.  japonicus 
microphyllus.  All  of  these  last-named  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  sake  of  their  foliage.  They  are  also  very  dwarf,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ligustrum  and  Weigela,  but  being  very  golden 
they  grow  very  slowly,  and  submit  to  very  hard  pruning,  so  that 
you'  can  keep  them  within  any  desired  limit.  By  this  means 
the  Privet  might,  in  fact,  be  pruned  at  any  time  of  the  year  when 
necessary,  but  more  particularly  in  spring  and  summer. 

Bulbs  that  Flower  in  Autumn. 

Would  you  name  a  few  hardy  bulbs  that  flower  naturally  in 
the  autumn?  (B.  J.) 

A  number  of  the  Colchicums  naturally  flower  in  autumn  and 
later  on.  These  would  include  C.  autumnal©,  C.  a.  flore  pleno, 
C.  variegatum,  C.  Bivonae  ;  also  Crocus  speciosus,  C.  pulchellus, 
C.  iridiflorus,  C.  sativus,  Sternbergia  lutea,  S.l.  major,  Schizo- 
stylis  coocdnea,  Scilla  autumnal  is,  and  various  others  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  them. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  L.).  1,  Symphoricarpus  orbicnlatus  variegatus  ;  2. 

Scrophularia  aquatiea  variegata. — (Athyrium.)  1,  Athyrium 
Filix-foemina  Howardae  (probably)  ;  2,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina 
Craigii  (probably).  The  specimens  were  immature,  and  such  as 
they  were  suggest  the  above  names.  They  may  only  be  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  same. — (Y.  AY.).  Begonia  anargaritacea  appa¬ 
rently,  but  the  leaves  were  scarcely  in.  character,  being  too 
young. — (A.  K.).  1,  Selaginella  Martensii  ;  2,  Selaginella  kraus- 
siana  ;  3,  Lysimachia  Numinularia  ;  4,  Selaginella  uncinata  ; 
5,  Cotyledon  retusus  ;  6.  Nephrolepis  cordifolia  ;  7,  Pteris 

tremula  ;  8,  not  sufficiently  developed  to  show  what  it  is.  Spore¬ 
bearing  fronds  should  be  sent. — (F.  AV.  Pontefract)  1,  Dra¬ 
caena  rubra  ;  2,  Gymnogramme  calomelanos  chrysophylla  ;  3, 
Pellionia  pulchra  ;  4,  Pellionia  daveauana.  (For  fruits  please 
consult  succeeding  issue.) — (H.  D.  W.).  1,  Cryptomeria  japonica 
elegans  ;  2,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  var.  ;  3,  Thuya  dolobrata  ■  4, 
Thuya  orientalis  aurea ;  5,  Cotoneaster  frigida ;  6,  Cassinia 
fulvida. — '(VV.  Dick.)  1,  Aster  Novi  Belgii  var.  ;  2,  Aster  multi- 
florus  ;  3,  a  garden  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  ;  4,  Helianthus 
debilis  ;  5,  Aconitum  Fischeri. — (J.  A.).  1,  Onychium  japoni- 
cum;  2,  Adiantum  formosum ;  3,  Cyrtomium  Fortunei ;  4, 

Pteris  Childsii. — (A.B.AV.).  1,  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  ;  2, 
C.  chaniberlainianum ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata  var.  ;  4,  Castrum 
elegans. — (H.  C.).  1,  Othonna  crassifolia  ;  2,  Begonia  fuchsi- 
oides  ;  3,  Begonia  Dreggei  ;  4,  Begonia  evansiana  ;  5,  Begonia 
Rex  vaa\ — (W.  F.).  1,  Asparagus  medeoloides,  often  named 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  ;  2,  Ficus  stipulata  minima ;  3, 
Osmunda  regalis  palustris  ;  4,  Sibthorpia  peregrina  ;  5,  Zebrina 
pendula. — (R.  AY.).  1,  Pernettya  mucronata  var.  ;  2,  Ganltheria 
Shallon  ;  3,  Hedera  Helix  palmata  ;  4,  Hedera  Helix  arborea  ; 
5.  Olearia  Haastii ;  6,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  purpureus. — 

(G.  M.  D.)  1,  Thymus  Serpyllum  citriodorus  aureo-variegatus  ; 
2,  Salvia  officinalis  ;  3,  Artemisia  Dracunculus  ;  4,  Atriplex 
hortensis  rubra. — (F.  T.)  1,  Polystichum  angulare  var.  ;  2, 
Lastrea  goldieana ;  3,  Asplenium  Ceterach  ;  4,  Asplenium 

fontanum  ;  5,  Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

George  Bunyard  and  Go.,  Limited,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone. — Descriptive  List  of  General  Nursery  Stock  ;  also 
(Catalogue  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  List  of  Hardy 
Climbers. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibrat,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  Sheffield. — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses,  Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. 

Herd  Brothers,  The  Nurseries,  Penrith. — Forest  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

John  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester.— Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Roses,  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees  ;  also  Cots- 
wold  Roses. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Novelties  for  1905. 

.James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. — Roses,  Hardy  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental. 

Communications  Received 

A.  J.  B.  :S.  T.  AY. — Y.  Z. — Heather  Bell. — E.  B.  (Berkshire). 
—H.  H.— T.  S.  AA’are,  Limited.— A.  Garnett.— T.  B.  J.— R„  AY. 
—A.  F. — AY.  D. — T.  S. — A.  G. — William  Anderson. — G.  Iv.  AAA  — 
H-  J. — J.  Hazlehurst. — AY.  B.  B. — E.  A.  S. — C.  L  — C  D  E 
—AY.  Si— C.  AY,  •  •  > 


Fixtures  for  November. 


15th. — Louth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  AA’est  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  R.H.S. 

16th. — Chester  Paxton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Clac¬ 
ton-on-Sea  H.  Show.  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  (two  days). 
Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days).  Reading 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  York  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(three  days).  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days). 

17th. — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Bristol 
FI.S.  Show  (two  days).  Douglas  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days).  Grimsby 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Exhibition  (two  days).  Read¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

18th. — Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two  days).  Bolton 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

19th. — Bingley  Chrysanthemum  and  A7ege  table  Exhibition. 
Cheetham  Hill  and  District  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

21st.-  -National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  committee  meeting  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
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FREE  INSURANCE.  £100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
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the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
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4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 
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publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 
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Hardy  Border  Flowers. 

tinder  the  above  title  Mr.  Walter  Smyth, 
F.R.H.S.,  Faunmore,  Hollywood,  oo>.  Down, 
discusses  the  question  of  producing  a.  supply 
of  flower's  in  the  open  border  ail  the  year 


round.  The  first  part  of  his  little  book, 
which  runs  to  46  pages,  is  taken  up'  with 
various  chapters  dealing  with  the  hardy  plant 
border,  while  the  second,  deals  with  the 
rockery  garden.,  and  Part  III.  with  hardy 
flowers  the  year  round.  Dealing  with  the 
■latter  phase  of  the  subject,  hei  give®  lists  of 
the  various  subjects  which  may  b©  in  flower 
or  berry  during  the  different  months  of  the 
year.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  taken  up  as  well 
as  herbaceous  subjects  a®  suitable  for  a.  her¬ 
baceous  border.  We  already  havei  such 
terms  a®  shrubbery  border,  which  would,  of 
course,  meet  the  case.  The  lists  which  he 
gives  take  up  a  large  number  of  subjects1, 
showing  that  he  ha®  thought  the  matter 
well  out.  Most  of  those  which  h©  speaks 
of  as  flowering  in  January,  would  also  flower 
in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  Britain  ait 
least,  but  certainly  many  of  the  shrubs 
which  he  calculates  to  remain  in  berry  would 
lose  their  fruits  owing  to  the  depredations 
of  birds.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Holly,  do 
escape,  except  when  we  have  veiy  severe  and 
long-con  tinned  frosty  weather.  For  thooe 
who  would  like  to  have  a.  handy  list  of  such 
flowering  subjects  for  thei  different  periods 
of  thei  year  at  hand,  this  little  book  would 
answer  the  purpose  admirably,  provided 
lie  make®  calculations  a®  to  the  difference 
‘between  an  average  Irish  and  an  average 
British  winter.  In  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  England  the  climate  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  Ireland,  and  most  of  the  flowers 
would  appear  at  thei  appointed  time'.  In 
northern  and  inland  parts  of  Britain  the 
named  flower®  ivould  probably  be  behind  the 
periods  here  given.  Some  useful  hints  would 
also  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  book, 
including  such  subject's  as  fragrant  hardy 
flowers,  hardy  foliage  plants,  a  selection  of 
plants  for  cutting,  etc. 


The  Cultivation  of  the  Tomato. 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Robert  Holmes, 
Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich',  hasi  published 
a  book  of  80  pp1.  dealing  in  a  practical  way 
with  various  phase®  of  Tomato  culture,  both 
under  glass  and  outside.  The  book  is  the 
outcome  of  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject.  The 
author  being  an  extensive'  and  successful  cul¬ 
tivator  of  Tomato®  may  be  assumed  to  give 
practical  information  of  a  reliable  kind  for 
the  benefit  of  those  intending  to  take  up 
the  cultivation  of  this  subject  on  a  large 
scale.  The  second  part  of  the  book  should 
prove  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  it  deals 
with  the  fertility  of  soil  under  various  head¬ 
ings.  For  instance,  he  speaks1  of  the  living 
soil,  soil  bacterial,  bacterial  forces-  in  the 
field,  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  nitrate  prob¬ 
lem,  its  solution  by  bacterial  aid,  thei  ripen¬ 
ing  of  manure,  farmyard  and  liquid  manures, 
■nitrate  of  soda,  potash,  phosphate  lime,  etc. 
All  this  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  land, 
but  he  also  takes  up  the  nutrition  of  plants 


in  pots,  which  means  that  he  deals  with  tire 
feeding  of  plant®  under  artificial  conditions, 
in  which  the  soil,  or  rather  the  compost,  is 
artificially  mixed,  and  the  plants  further  fed 
by  liquid  manure.  While  speaking  of  the 
preparat  ion  of  the  soil  for  Tomato®,  he  urges 
fills  readers  to  first  consider  the  condition 
of  the  'soil,  the  character  of  the  plants  pre¬ 
viously  grown  upon  it,  and  the  manures 
which  may  have  been  applied  to'  the  same. 
Some  of  the  more  important  diseases  of  the 
plant  are  discussed,  including  the.  sleepy 
disease',  club-root  disease,  the  sterilising  of 
soil,  and  so  forth.  Numerous  illustrations 
of  different  varieties  of  Tomato®  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  form  of  fruit  and  heavy  crops 
of  it. 


Snail  Culture. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  80  pp., 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Malden,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  E.  Marlborough  and  Cm,  51,  Old 
Bailey,  London,  E.C.  It  deal®  with  orchards, 
vegetables,  allotments,  glass  culture,  and 
bee-keeping.  Various  chapters  have  been 
written  by  different  authors,  that  on  the 
paying  value  of  allotment®  being  written  by 
Mr.  John  Watson,  F.L.S.  This  author  speaks 
of  actual  experiment  with  common  gardens, 
and  gives  results  in  connection  with  bush 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  allot¬ 
ment  was  started  ten  years  ago,  and  is 
favourably  situated.  The  land  had  only  been 
newly  broken  up,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
was  devoted  to  early  Potato®,  good  crops  of 
which  were  obtained.  It  also  furnished  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
land.  In  after  years  the  holders  attempted 
a  greater  variety  of  crops,  including  Onions 
and  various  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe, 
all  of  which  grew  very  successfully.  Those 
tenants  who  were  enterprising  enough  to 
erect  glasshouse®  used  them  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Tomato®,  which  found  a;s  ready  a. 
sale  a®  anything.  Every  tenant'  grows  Early 
Peas,  French  Beans,  and  Broad  Beans,  which, 
however,  are  not  considered  very  popular 
crop®.  The  allotment,  however’,  is  said  to 
excel  in  Celery,  and  everybody  now  grow®  a 
quantity  of  it  on  hi®  allotment.  Amongst 
bush  fruit®,  Black  and  Red  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  have 
been  grown.  The  last-named  is  net  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  suitablei  crop,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  space.  Thei  Gooseberry  has  proved 
the  most'  remunerative  cf  the  fruit  crops. 
Apple®,  Pears  and  Plums,  have  not  been 


Assessing  Greenhouses. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Waltham¬ 
stow  Urban  Council  recently  recommended 
that  greenhouses,  for  district  rate  purpose®, 
should  be  assessed  upon  one-fourth  of  the 
rateable  value.  Thei  repiorfc  was  adopted. 
Wei  presume  thei  above  refer®  hoi  greenhouses 
u  :ed  for  growing  plants,  fruit,  or  vegetables 
for  market. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripediums. —  The  winter- flowering  Cypripediums  are 
among  the  most  popular  Orchids  with  pievonit-day  cultivators-. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what-  extent  the  varieties  of  Cyp-ripedium 
inoigne  engage  th-eur  attention.  Perhaps  no-  better  iilu'sitration 
could  be  given  of  this  contention  than  the  meeting  held  by 
the  11  oval  Horticultural  Society  a-t-  the  Drill  Hail,  Westminster, 
when  one  amateur  alone  exhibited  mo  less  than  500  blooms  in 
his  group.  In,  addition  to>  this  there  were  several  Large  groups 
where  the  varieties  of  C.  imsiigme,  and  the  varieties  of  hybrids 
derived  from  its  influence-  as  a  parent,  were  dominant.  With 
such  an  exhibition,  Orchid  growers  might  well  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  council  that  a  meeting  should  be  set  , 
apart  for  a  special  -exhibition  of  these  plants.  I  am  sure  such 
a  meeting  would  be  popular,  and  with  the  advantages  afforded 
by  tire  new  hall  the  risk  would  not  be  nearly  -so  great,  should 
the  climatic-  conditions  need  consideration,  ais-  was  the  case 
previously.  I  mention  this  as  -a  passing  thought ;  perhaps 
others  would  express  am  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  which  I 
anr  sure  our  worthy  editor  would  welcome  any  comments  on  • 
the  matter,  and  would  afford  a  reasonable  discussion  through 
the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

The  claims  -of  the  winter-flowering  Cypripediums  I  have 
endeavoured  to  uphold  in  past  years-’  notes  to  the  “  G.  W.” 
Orchid  column.  1  cannot  let  the  season  pass  without  pointing 
out  to  amateurs  who  grow  Orchids  only  in  limited  number’s, 
of  tbo-siei  commencing  to  form  a. collection,  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  these  plants  have  over  more  showy  -subjectis-,  to  which 
those  uninitiated  in  Orchid  culture  usually  are  attracted. 
How  many  have  commenced,  with  all  good  intentions  of  form¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  Orchids,  with  the  purchase  of  Cat tl eyas," 
Dendrohiums,  or  some  East  Indian  -subjects,  because  they  have 
a  more  attractive  tint,  and  halve  found  out  they  -have  not  the 
facilities  for  their  culture,  or  they  have  conie  to  the  conclusion 
because  such  plants  have  proved  a-  failure  tlia-t  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  grew  Orchids',  and  lia-ve-  thrown  them  up  in  dis¬ 
gust-.  I  know  many  woulcl-be  Orchid  cultivators  among  ama¬ 
teurs  abstain,  -for  -some  unaccountable  reason,  from  seeking 
advice,  either  from  an.  Orchid  grower  or  through  queries  in 
the  gardening  press',  one  and  all  of  which  provide  a.  column 
through  which  all  such  questions  are  answered  as  to  the  kinds 
which  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  cultivation  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  available.  If  such  advice  were  sought  more 
often,  Orchid  cultivation  would  be  advanced  far  -more  quickly 
(rap-id  as  it  is).  If  there  is  one  section  of  Orchids  that  can  be 
recommended  to  give  satisfaction  where  means  and  space  are 
limited,  it  is  the  winter-flowering  section  -of  Cypripediums. 
They  commence  flowering  early  in  October,  they  remain  in 
bloom  for  a,  considerable  period,  and  with  a,  little  selection 
plants  could  be  procured  for  a.  modest  outlay  of  a.  few  shillings 
each,  which  would  give  a.  succession  of  flowering  plants  through¬ 
out  the  winter  months.  Such  advantages  can  scarcely  be 
procured  from  any  class-  -of  plants  with  the  small  means  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  cultivation. 

Anyone  having  a-  -greenhouse  where  the  temperature  can  be 
retained  at  a  normal  55  degrees  haisi  the  facilities  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  section  of  Cypripedi  m.  The  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  is  not  so  great  during  winter ;  damping  the 
floors  once  a,  day  is  sufficient-  with  this  temperature  in  winter. 
With  the  warmer  conditions  prevailing  during  the  summer 
months,  little  or  no  fire  heat  is  necessary,  a-nd  as  the  plants,  in 
mo-st  cases,  make  their  growth  during  the  summer  months,  t-he 
extra  requirements  are  easily  provided.  Those  more  advanced 
in  the  cultivation  -of  these  -plants  will  find  the  present-  season 
a  go-o-d  one  to  select  the  kinds  that  they  may  think'  suitable 
for  their  purpose,  while  the  plants  are  seen  in  flower ;  and  if 
a  note  is  made,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to-  secure  a  plant 


when  favourable  opportunities  are  -offered.  It  is  remarkable 
h-ow  soon  one  becomes  interested,  with  which  develops  the  true 
science  of  selection.  The  exhibition®  and  establishments  where 
the  plants  are  grown  give  the  best  advantages  for  the  purpose. 

H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas. — Where  means  and  convenience  can  be  found,  a  good 
sowing  of  suitable  varieties  sbo-uld  at  once  be  -made  in  8  in.  or 
10  in.  po-tsi,  or  fairly  deep  boxes-,  about  9  in,  in  wddth,  and  the 
same  in  depth.  Either  should  be  well  drained,  and  a  good 
compost  of  fibrous  loam,  three  parts ;  sifted  old  mushroom- 
bed  manure,  -one  part ;  well  decayed  leaf  soil,  one  part ;  and 
suflici-einiti  road  grit-  to-  make  it  porous.  To  every  bushel  of 
soil  add  a  forty-eight  sized  po-tful  of  bone  meal.  The  pots 
or  boxes  should  be  about  three  parts  tilled,  leaving  sufficient 
room  to-  mould  up-  the  young  plants  when  large  enough.  Make 
moderately  firm,  -sowing  the  seed  about  as  thick  again  as  ne¬ 
cessary,  thinning  them  out  to-  the  required  distance  imme¬ 
diately  the  young  growths  are  above  the  soil.  Thoroughly 
wa-t-er  in,  and  raise  in  a-  cold  frame  or  cool  house.  No  attempt 
a-t  undue  forcing  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the  growths  will  be¬ 
come  weakened,  and  the-  results  far  from  satisfactory.  Even 
though  one  nra-y  not-  possess  sufficient  glass  to-  perfect  the  crop, 
if  facilities  can  be  found  for  wintering  them,  these  may,  after 
the  severest  weather  is-  past,  be-  placed  in  a-  warm,  sheltered 
position,  and  splendid  cro-ps,  far  in  advance  of  any  sown  in 
the  open  in  the  spring,  will  result-.  I  am  not-  so  much  in  favour 
of  the-  v-eay  dwarf  kinds  for  this  purpose,  as  the  yield  from 
such  is  far  les-s  than  from  those  which  attain  a  moderate 
height,  and  generally  the  varieties  such  as  Gradus,  Early  Morn, 
and  Edwin  Beckett  are-  far  superior  in  quality  to-  the  first  early 
dwarf  kinds. 

Broad  Beans. — For  some  reason  or  other  these  are  not  cul¬ 
tivated  under  gla-ss  nearly  so  largely  a-s  they  deserve,  many 
failing  to  get  a  good  -set-,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  if 
the  points  of  -the  growths  are-  pinched  out  immediately  suffi¬ 
cient-  flower  buds  show,  and  the  plants-  are  placed  in  a-  light 
position  where  abundance  of  air  can  reach  them  when  in  flower, 
that-  these  should  not  yield  equally  a-s  well  as  when  sown  in 
the  open  ground.  The-  seed  should  be  sown  now,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  a-s  Peas,  and  I  kn-o-w  of  no  variety  which  can 
surpass  a  go-o-d  st-c-ck  -of  Carter’s-  Leviathan. 

French  Beans. — Where  a-  succession  of  this  estimable  vege- 
table-  li-a-s  to  be-  kept  up,  frequent  sowing,  at  least-  -once  a  fort¬ 
night,  should  be  made  through  the  winter,  and  much  care 
will  b-ei  necessary  at  this  season,  and  -onward  for  some  time,  to 
keep  them  healthy,  and  in  a-  bearing  state.  A  moist,  gentle 
beat  of  from  50  deg.  to  55  de-g.  will  be  required,  and  the 
lightest  place  possible  assigned  to  them.  Red  Sp-ider  often 
causes  a-  lot-  of  trouble  when  these  are  .cultivated  under  glass-, 
and  frequent  Sdren-chings  of  the-  foliage  with  tepid  water  must 
b-e  resorted  t-o-.  Tlio-se  which  are-  in  bearing  should  receive 
liquid  manure-water  every  other  watering,  and  the  Beans 
regularly  picked  as  so-o-n-  as  lit  for  use.  Canadian  Wonder  i-s 
a-  capital  variety  for  winter  work,  as  it  possesses  a  robust  con¬ 
stitution  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 

Lettuce. — Tie  up  at  frequent  intervals  the  strongest  plants, 
which  are  now  protected  in  cold  frames.  Prick  off  young 
plants-  as  they  become  ready  into  -boxes,  which  have  been  raised 
un-der  gla-ss,  a-nd  sow  more  seed  o-f  those  varieties,  such  as 
Harbinger,  which  are  known  to  answer  well  to  gentle  forcing. 

Se  t-kale. —  This  will  now  be  found  to  force  much  more 
readily  than  lia-s  hitherto-  been  the  ease,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
crowns  should  now  be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  or  ashes  for 
use  a,s  required. 

Rhubarb.  — Introduce  to  heat  go-o-d  quantities  of  t-he  earliest 
varieties  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  Mushroom  house.  Keep 
as  dark  a-s  possible,  and  syringe  twice  daily.  It  will  be  well 
also  to-  get  up  a-  good  quantity  of  roots,  an-d  store  away  in  a- 
place  of  safety  in  ea-se  of  severe  weather. 
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Globe  Artichokes. — As  is  generally  known.,  the  better  varie¬ 
ties  of  these  are  much  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  severe 
weather  than  those  of  inferior  quality,  consequently  a,  good 
quantity  of  strong  suckers  should  be  carefully  taken  off  and 
potted  up  into  7  in.  and  8  in.  pots,  when  these  can  be  plunged 
in  leaves  or  ashes  on  ai  southern  site,  and  sheltered,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  old  stools  should  be  cleaned,  and  protective 
material  had  in  readiness,  such  as  Bracken  or  long  litter,,  an d 
place  securely  round  them  in  case  of  severe  frosts.  Chinese 
Artichokes  (Stachys  tuberifera)  should  be  lifted,  all  the  larger 
tubers  sorted  out,  and  stored  in  sand  for  use  as  required. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldembam  House  Gardens,  Els  tree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  fallen  leaves. — By  the  time  these  notes  are  in,  print 
nearly  all  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  become 
bare,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  leaves  from  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies.  The  earlier  this  is  done  the  better,  for 
less  trouble  will  be  experienced,  and  if  the  decaying  foliage 
is  left  for  some  time  on  the  ground,  the  worms  will  partly 
draw  many  beneath  the  surface,  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  rake 
these  off.  '  As  each  heap  is  collected  they  should  be  wheeled 
away  to  the  place  reserved  for  them,  and  stored  thickly  to- 
o-etlher,  sot  that,  decay  will  quickly  set  in,  and  form  that  valu¬ 
able  ingredient  leal  soil.  In  some  gardens  the  leaves  are' 
forked  Tn  just  beneath  the  surface,  instead  of  raking  them  off 
the  shrubbery,  and  this  is  a,n  excellent  plan,  as  it  forms  feed¬ 
ing  material  for  the  shrubs. 

Staking.  — -Now  that  we  may  reasionablv  expect  to  experienco 
wet  and  windy  weather,  it  will  be  advisable  to  look  carefully 
through  the  shrub  borders  and  see  if  the  stakes  and  supports 
are  in  a  suitable  condition  'to  withstand  the  winter.  Any  that 
look  partially  decayed  or  unfit  should  be  'taken  out  and  a, 
strong  new  stake  put  in  its  place )  and  the  part  which  needs 
examining  most  carefully  Is  by  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for  it 
often  happens  that  the  stake  above  ground  may  be  perfectly 
sound,  and  underneath  quite  rotten ;  the  first  strong  wind  will 
then  make  known  the  instability  of  it.  I  vividly  remember 
a  good  illustration  of  this.  We  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Golden  Oak  (Quercus  pedunoulata  'Concordia),  standing  some 
9  'ft.  'to  10  ft.  in  height,  which!  was  newly  staked  last  winter 
with  a  strong  Hazeil  stick.  This,  to,  all  appearance,  was  in 
good  condition,  but  during  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,,  on 
a,  gusty  day,  the  stake  snapped  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Oak  also'.  No  doubt  the  quick  decay  was  due'  to  the  heavy 
clay  soil  holding  the  moisture,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
heavy  land  the  work  of  supporting  needs  thoroughly  doing. 
Hazel-nut,  sticks  seldom  last  long  when  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  Ash  is  far  preferable  if  i't,  can  he  obtained.  Disease  isi 
often  seen  in  the  first-named,  and  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
white,  spongy  substance,  or  small  red  spots  on  the  bark. 
Stakes  that,  are'  so  affected  should  be  instantly  burned,  as  the 
disease  quickly  spreads,  and  will  prove  fatal  to,  the  tree  or 
shrub. 

Ties.  — Pieces  of  cloth  cut  into  strips  and  fine  tarred  string 
are  generally  the  materials  used  for  securing  the  tree  to  the, 
stake,  and  if  one  can,  constantly  attend  to  them  this  is  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  if  they  are  left,  for  some  time 
without  being  loosened  and  retied,  disastrous  result®  often 
follow.  Many  trees  increase  their  girth  of  stem  considerably 
during  the  growing  season,  and  if  the  ties  are  left  the  fine 
string  will  cut,  into,  the  bark  and  cause  serious  injury.  I  have 
seen  -the  stem  of  a,  young,  tree'  nearly  severed  by  this,  in  one 
season.  The  new  tree  tie',  patent, ed  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,,  has 
many  advantage®  over  the  old  method.  It  is  applied  much 
more  quickly,  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  ther’e  is  no, 
danger’  of  the  bark  being  injured,  because  the  tie  will  expand 
with  it. 

Protec!  ing  choice  Shrubs.— In  every  garden  where  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  are  cultivated,  except,  in  the  extreme  south 
and  south-west  parts  of  our  islands,  and  fortunate  indeed  are 


those  who  are  situated  in  such  a  locality,  there  are  some  varied- 
ties  which  annually  need  a  slight  protection  from  severe 
weather,  at  all  events  in  a,  young  state,  and  from  the  present 
time  till  the  beginning  of  next,  month  will  be  a,  very  good  time 
to  attend  toi  this.  As  I  have  before  advised,  dry  Bracken  is 
excellent  material  for  the  purpose,  and  the  best  plan  with 
shrubby  plants  is  to  loop  up,  the  branches  lightly  and  place 
three  sticks  round,  tying-  these  at  the  top  over  the  centre  of 
the  plant.  The  bracken,  can  then  be  placed  among  the 
branches  but  not  too  thickly  ®o  as  to  exclude  all  air,  and 
between  the  sticks,  tying  round  several  times  with  twine  to 
prevent  any  blowing  out.  If  some  fine  cinder  ashes  are  placed 
round  the  base'  so  much  the  better,  especially  on  heavy  soils. 
In  the  case  of  larger  specimens  if  some  stakes  are  driven  in 
the  ground,  and  a  mat  is  tied  closely  round,  leaving  open  at 
the  top,,  this  will  generally  prove  sufficient  as  the  opening  can 
easily  be  covered  over  in  very  severe  weather.  With  wall 
shrubs,  in,  most  case®,  a,  mat  neatly  tiled  over  will  be  ample 
protection,  but  bracken  can  be  applied  first  if  this  is  thought 
necessary. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. — Ever  sine©  its  introduction  from 
China  in  1844  the  naked  Jasmine  has  always  been  much  ap¬ 
preciated  in  English  gardens,  and  its  bright  yellow  flowers  are 
very  welcome  at  this  sealson.  It  is  excellent  for  training  over 
a  wall  or  for  making  a  shrubby  specimen,  and  when  used  for 
the  latter  purpose  tire  drooping  branches,  freely  studded  with 
flowers  and  devoid  of  foliage,  have  a  charming  effect.  It 
succeeds  in  the  majority  of  soils,  however  poor,  and  blooms 
continuously  through  the  winter  months'.  The  variegated 
variety,  J.  nudiflorum  aureiovariegatumi,  isl  also  a  beautiful 
•plant,  by  reason  of  its  almost  golden  foliage,  which  is  verv 
effective  on  a  red  wall.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. —  To,  achieve  success'  in  forcing  this  fruit  the 
plant®  must  have  .been,  specially  prepared  a®  advised  from  time 
to  time  in,  these  calendars,  and  this  is  not  all,  as  many  failures 
have  been  known  to  ocoor  even  with  well-ripened  crown®.  This 
can  generally  he  traced  to  undue  hastening  of  the'  plant  from 
the  'start.  Too  high  temperatures  by  night,  and  even  by  day, 
in  the  dark,  dull  days  of  winter  especially,  must  be  avoided ; 
45  deg.  by  night,  with  a,  rise  of  10  deg.  for  the  first  few 
week®,  5  deg.  sufficing  on,  dull  daysi,  will  he  found  safe  lines 
to  work  upon.  There  is  still  another  item  in  connection  with 
Strawberry  forcing,  and  it  is  this,  the  plant  must  he  so  placed 
that  the  crowns  got  every  gleam  of  light,  possible  from  start,  to 
finish',  which  means  'that  the  shelves  or  'staging  upon  which 
the  plants  are'  stood  should  be  within  18  in.  of  the  gloss  roof. 
Well-ventilated  lean-to  house®  are  the  best  for  early  work, 
although  many  gardeners  start,  their  early  batches,  in  pits  or 
frames  which  have  been  filled  with  freshly-fallen  leave®  made 
firm  by  treading,  and  then,  stand  the  pots  thereon,  not  plung¬ 
ing  them,  but  covering  the,  light®  at,  night  with  mats  when 
frost  threaten®,  leaving  a,  -chink  of  air  constantly  top  and 
bottom  as  a  preventative  of  the  foliage  getting  drawn  up,  and 
for  the  escape  of  excessive  moisture.  Here  very  little  root 
watering  will  be  necessary,  but  the  gentle  heat-  from  the'  leave® 
will  soon:  'Cause  the  flower  scape  to  push,  up,  when-,  before  the 
petals,  begin  to,  expand,  the  plant®  must,  be  removed  to  a.  drier 
atmosphere. 

Before'  introducing  the  pots  under  glass  examine  the  drain¬ 
age  hole,  clear  the  surface  soil  of  weeds  or  moss  and  any 
withered  foliage,  scrubbing  the  pot®,  unless  they  are  to  he  put 
on  b-eds  of  leaves,  when  it  may  be  deferred  until  they  are 
removed  into  the  house.  Worms  in  the  pots  can  be  got  rid 
of  by  watering  a  time  or  two  with'  lime  water,  not  too,  strong, 
and  this  is  only  objection  I  have  against  standing  the  pots 
on  beds  of  fermenting  leaves,  a®  worm®  are  liable  to  get,  in, 
but  by  placing  narrow  heaps  for  the  pot®  to  stand  on,  this  may 
be  averted.  Those  placed  on  shelves  in  houses  should  he 
dewed  overhead  with  the  syringe  once  or  twice  daily  according 
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to  cxt-eiriM  cioniditioniSL  Royal  Sovereign.  still  holds  the  field 
a®  the  best  all-round  early-forcing  Strawberry. 

Peaches.  — Dryness  at  the  root-  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  bud  dropping  in  spring,  therefore  examine  all  borders,  giving 
those  that  show  signs  of  getting  on  the  dry  side  a  thorough 
watering  that  will  reach  the  drainage'.  Now  that  all  foliage 
is  off,  the  necessary  pruning  may  be  given  in  succession  houses, 
the  trees  cleansed  of  any  insects,  and  retied  after  the  glass, 
woodwork,  etc.,  have  been  washed  down,  the  walls  liinewashed, 
and  the  border  put  in  'order,  as  advised  for  early  forced  trees. 
Where  circumstances  compel  the  gardener  to  place  plants  in 
these  structures  see  that  full  ventilation  is  afforded  during  the 
day,  if  necessary  to  close  the  lights  at.  night.  The  earliest 
house  when  first  closed  should  also  have  fresh, .air  daily  ad¬ 
mitted  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere,  and  on  bright  days  the 
temperature  should  not  exceed  70  deg.,  and  when  closing  at 
2  p.m.  lightly  syringe  the  tresis,  and  allow  the  thermometer 
to  fall  to  50  deg.,  8  deg.  or  10  deg.  less  doing  no  harm  on  cold 
frosty  nights'.  It  is  high  night  'temperatures!  that,  bring  on 
failure  with  early-forced  fruits,  as  much  a®  any  one.  thing. 

Late  Grapes.  -  In  most  large  establishments  there  is  a 
proper  Grape  room,  heated  with  a  2  in.  or  3  in.  hot  water  pipe. 
Where  such  exist,  and  the  structure  containing  the  Grapes  is 
required  for  budding  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  the  bunches  may  be 
cut  and  bottled,  nipping  out  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  decayed 
berry,  and  choose  a  dry,  bright  day  for  conveying  the  bunches 
to  the  Grape  room  as  they  are  cut,  pulling  away  all  foliage, 
and  see  that  the  wood  reaches  the  water  when  put  into  the 
bottle.  A  temperature  varying  from  40  deg.  to  50  deg.  will 
be  a  suitable  one,  keeping  the  room  dark  and  sparsely  ven¬ 
tilated.  The  bunches  need  to  be  looked  over  once  or  twice  a 
week,  whether  bottled  or  on  the  Vine,  and  in  the  latter  case 
all  falling  leaves  should  be  gathered  up  daily,  and  an  eye  kept 
to  the  ventilation,  that  rain  does  not  fall  on.  the  bunches. 
Satisfy  yourself  that  the  border  is  moist!  enough  to  maintain 
the  hemes  in  a  plump,  condition  until  the  bunches  are  out, 
and  if  waiter  is  necessary,  take  advantage'  of  a  bright  day  and 
put  it  on  early  in  the  morning.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Violets. — The  open  weather  wei  have  experienced  since  the 
plants  were  lifted  and  transplanted  into  their  winter  quarters 
has  been,  most  favourable  to.  the  formation  of  new  healthy 
roots  and  an  abundance  of  early  flowers.  These  should  be 
gathered  immediately  they  expand,  in,  order  that,  they  do  not 
weaken  the  plant  at  this  time.  Runners  also  will  -have,  made 
headway,  and  these  must  be  assiduously  .cut.  off  close  up  toi 
the  parent  plant  for  the  same  reason.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  the  lights  have  seldom  been  left  on.,  except  at  night ; 
consequently  the  plants  are  robust,  therefore  better  fitted 
for  passing  through  a  severe  winter  than  were  the  growth 
drawn  and  sappy.  In,  my  opinion,  this  is  the  chief  factor  to 
success  in  Violet,  culture  under  glass.  Assuming  that  the  cul¬ 
tivator  hais  such  plaints,  and  that  they  have  already  produced 
quantities  of  blossoms',  it  would  he  well  to  apply  a,n  occasional 
mild  stimulant  such  as  farmyard  liquid  manure  or  weak  guano- 
water.  It  .should  not  be  given  too'  frequently,  and  if  the  plants 
show  signs  of  growingtooio  rampant  and  becoming  drawn  in, 
the  leaf-stalk  the  manurial  waterings  should  cease  for  a 
time. 

Healthy  plant®  well  furnished  with  roots  will  be  much 
benefited  by  judicious  feeding  now,  whilst  weakly  ones  wonld 
be  further  weakened  by  it,  aisi  the  soil  would  become  sour.  A 
close  watch,  must  'be  kept  for  red  'spider,  and  should  the  pest 
put  in,  an,  appearance  use  proper  measures  betimes  to  stamp 
it  out. 

Primulas. —  These  will  now  he  coming  into  blossom,  and  the 
best  possible  structure  in  which  to  show  their  real  beauty  is 
a.  light  .span-roofed  house  having  a-  temperature  of  about,  50 
deg.  toi  55  deg.  Thei  plants  should  stand  upon  a.  cool,  moist 
bottom,  but  the  atmospheric  conditions  should  now  be  drier 


than  was  advisable  when  in  full  growth.  Apply  water  to  those 
requiring  it  in  the  forenoon,  when  air  can  be  put  on  to  dispel 
superfluous  moisture,  as  this  is  fatal  to  the  delicate  blossoms 
if  retained  about  them,.  Continue  to  feed  with  a,  mild  stimu¬ 
lant,  until  nearly  in  full  bloom.  Liquid  sheep-manure  with  a 
little  soot  diluted  with  it  is  the  best. 

Richardia  africana. — A  hatch  of  the  strongest  of  these  in¬ 
dispensable!  plants  may  bei  .introduced  into  a  genial  warmth 
for  providing  early  ispatheis,  and  subsequent  relays  brought  in 
at  regular  intervals  to.  maintain  the  supply  according  to  the 
date  they  are  wanted  to  flower.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
Lily  is  ai  gross  feeder,  and  assuming  that  the  plants  potted  up 
in.  August  or  September  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  feed¬ 
ing  should  commence  at  once.  I  prefer  to  grow  the  plants 
a®  single  crowns  in,  32-sized  pot®,  a®  then  liberal  feeding  can 
be  resorted'  to  without  producing  monstrous  spath.es,  medium- 
sized  ones  being  far  more  useful  for  all  decorative  purposes. 

Cold  Pits  and  Frames. — These  will  by  now  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  many  occupants  that  require  warmer  quarters  for 
the  winter,  and  any  plants  that  are  tio  remain  in  them  should 
now  be  looked  over  and  re-arranged  that,  they  may  be  readily 
attended  to,  and  present  a  tidy  appearance.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  pack  clean  treei-lea-ve®  tightly  round  the  pots  of  many 
subjects  that  are  hardy,  as  this  prevents  the  pot®  bursting 
through  thei  action  of  frost  upon  them,  and  a>  slight  covering 
of  thei  glass  with  mats  during  spells  of  severe  weather  then 
suffices.  It!  should  'be  noted  that  plants  in  cold  frame®  do 
net  require  much  water  at  'the  roots  during  winter ;  it  is  much 
better  to  keep  them  somewhat  on  the  dry  side.  Attend  closely 
to  the  removal  of  all  damped  leafage,  and  afford  air  liberally 
on.  all  favourable  occasions. 

Deep  cold  pits  are  moist  useful  to  the  gardener  at  all  times, 
but  especially  so  in  winter.  The  plants  and  trees  that  can 
be  wintered  in  them  are  varied  and  numerous.  They  are 
invaluable  for  plunging  the  stock  of  hardy  tree®  and  plants  in 
that  are  required  for  forcing  during  the  winter,  as  they  can 
be  more  conveniently  got  at  for  introducing  into  heat  than 
when,  placed  out  of  doom  These  must,  not,  however,  be 
coddled,  but  allowed  to  have  some  frosts,  merely  placing  on 
the  lights  or  shutters  to  ward  off  heavy  cold  rains  and  snow. 

K.  M. 


Impatiens  Oliveri. 

For  -some  time  past  a,  distinct  and  beautiful  new  species  of 
Balsam,  has  been  flowering  under  the  above  name  in  the  green¬ 
house'  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  about,  2  in.  across',  of  a  soft 
liLae-pink,  and  produced  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  latter  are  oblanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  deep  shining  green 
with  white  ribs,  and  produced  in  whorls  of  seven  to  twelve 
from  the  nodes  of  thei  stout  stems.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  2|-  ft.  to  3  ft.,  and  flowering  kite 
in  the  autumn  should  be  of.  considerable  service  to  those  who 
require  to  havei  some  variety  amongst  their  flowering  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
It,  has  been  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  from  Uganda,,  and  is 
evidently  of  easy  cultivation-,  and  certain  'to  flower  freely.  In 
this  latter  respect  it-  should  find  more  cultivators  than  the 
rare  I.  Hookeri,  which  has  always  proved  a,  difficult  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  specie®  to  flower.  It,  indeed,  requires  peculiar  treatment 
to  bloom  it  freely.  This  difficulty  apparently  does  not  apply 
to  I.  Oliveri. 


American  Apples  on  the  AY  at. — London  is  likely  to  be  flooded 
with  American  Apples  this  year,  for  the  exceptionally  favour¬ 
able  conditions  in  Kent  have  prevailed  also  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  American  crop  is  expected  to  exceed 
70,000,000  barrels.  The  export  movement  is  already  under  way, 
and  hardly  a  liner  leaves  New  York  without  a  huge  consign¬ 
ment.  The  quality  also  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the  great 
abundance  insures  low  prices.  At  present  Apples  are  bringing 
1.50  dols.  to  2  dols.  a  barrel.  Export  Apples  going  to  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Hamburg  average  1.75  dols.  to  3-50  dols. 
per  barrel,  against  2  dols.  to  4  dols.  last  year. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. 

At  thei  end  of  October*  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
extensive  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and*  Sons,  Lowfield 
Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.  It  was  certainly  late  in  the 
season  to  see  any  of  the  specialities  of  this  firm  at  their  best, 
but  a  visit  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  gardeners  intending  to  plant  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  or 
Suit  tree®.  These)  two  items,  we  may  say,  are  the  biggest 
specialities  of  the  firm,  but  Dahlias  and  herbaceous  plants  are 
always  good  and  worthy  of  close  attention.  The  firm  has,  in¬ 
deed,  held  a  high  reputation  for  single  Dahlias  for  many  years 
past,’  their  collection  of  choice  varieties  being  exhaustive  and 
also  up  to  date. 

On  this  occasion  thei  fruits  were  mostly  in  the  fruit  room 
and  the  deciduous  subjects  in  their  autumn  garb,  and  certainly 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  at  this  stage  of  then  career  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  landscape  gardener  and  tree 
planter.  The  effects  that  can  be)  produced  are.  certainly  worn 
derfal,  and  none  but  those  who  give  close  attention  to  the  trees 
at  this  season  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  their  dying  glories. 

Apples. 

As  the  fruits  were  mostly  gathered  and  stored  in  the  fruit 
room,  we  had1  an  opportunity  of  comparing  and  estimating  the 
value  of  thei  varieties.  We  slia.ll  first  speak  of  the  Apples 
which  we  saw,  and  then  deal  with  the  Pears.  Amongst  the 
Apples,  the  Queen  is  an  early  variety,  yet.  was  nevertheless 
still  in  perfection.  The  fruit  is  oblate  j  that  is,  broader  than 
deep*,  and  streaked  and  splashed  with  crimson  on  a,  yellow 
around.  It  is  almost  needless  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert  as  a  prolific  and  late-keeping  Apple,  for  it  now 
ranks  amongst  the  very  best  cooking  varieties.  The  fruits 
here  were  of  unusually  large  size  and  highly  coloured  with  red, 
although  normally  a  green  Apple.  The  tree  flowers  late  and 
succeeds  well  as  a  bush,  half-standard  or*  cordon).  Bromley  s 
Seedling  also  takes  a  very  high  position  as  a,  culinary  Apple, 
and  is  oblate  and  green,  though  often  shaded  with  red  on  the 
sunlny  exposure.  A  late-flowering,  sure  cropper  and  good 
market  Apple  is  Lord  Derby,  which  is  ovate,  greenish-yellow 
and  flushed  with  bronze.  The  highly  developed  angles  round 
the  eye  serve  to  distinguish  this  variety.  The  flowers  are  also 
highly  ornamental  in  spring.  Warner’s  King  also  takes  very 
high  rank  as.  a  culinary  Apple,  being  of  large  size,  oblate  and 
light  green. 

During  the  past  decade  or  more,  Peasgood’si  Nonsuch  lias 
taken  first  rank  as  an  exhibition  Apple  on  account  of  its  size 
and  beautiful  appearance.  The  roundly  oblate  fruit  is  much 
tinted  with  red  and  splashed  with  crimson,  though  in  certain 
districts  the  colour  may  not.  be  highly  developed.  As  an 
orchard  house  tree  it  is  both  useful  and  ornamental,  a.s.  small 
trees)  usually  set  well  and  the  fruits  attain  a,  large  size,  while  if 
they  are  placed  in.  the;  open  air  late1  in  the  season  to  complete 
their  maturity  they  acquire  a  colour  that  is  excelled  only  by 
a  few. 

Royal  Jubilee  is  a.  very  large  conical  yellow  fruit,  more  or 
lees  flushed  with  red  this  year,  and  amongst  new  varieties 
enjoys  considerable  reputation.  The  tree  flowers  late,  and  is 
therefore  likely  to  escape  late  spring  frosts.  It  has  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  market  Apple,  and  is 
found  to.  succeed  well  in  the  north.  A  small  conical  fruit  is 
Paroquet,  put  into  commerce  in,  1890.  It  is,  however,  of  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  being  red  and  much  tinted  with  russet  round 
the  top.  It  is  of  good  flavour,  and  at  the  present  time  very 
hard,  but  it  mellows  in  spring  and  keeps  good  till  April.  It 
also  takes  well  in  the  market.  A  new  Apple  is  Crawley 
Reinette,  having  fruited  for  the  first  time  about  four  or  five 
years  ago*.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  deep,  crimson  and  suffused  with 
russet  on  all  surfaces  where  the  red  is  lacking.  The  tree 
flowers  late,  is  very  hardy,  and  thei  fruit,  which  is  useful  for 


kitchen  or  table,  is  in  season  during  January  and  February. 

It  does  splendidly  as1  a  bush  tree. 

Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  is  a  kitchen  Apple  that  takes  first  rank 
for  exhibition,  purposes  on  account  of  its  size  and  remarkably 
bright  red  colour.  The  term  scarlet  would  indicate  the  near 
approach  amongst,  Apples  to  that  colour.  Small  trees  in  pots 
in  the  orchard  house  carried  seven,  eight,  and  nine  very  large 
fruits.  Placing  the  trees  out  of  doors  when  the  fruits  are 
approaching  their  full  size  causes  them  to  become  very  highly 
coloured.  Emperor  Alexander  is  normally  a  high-coloured 
fruit)  in  the  south,  and,  being  of  large  size),  it  is  very  popular 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  quality  is  also  excellent,  but  the 
tree  fruits  too  sparingly  to  be  useful  to  any  but  those  having 
plenty  of  space  at  command.  Ross’s  Nonpareil  is  not  by  any 
means  a  showy  Apple,  being  small,  round,  russety  and  more  or 
less1  flushed  with  red.  The  fruit  is  highly  flavoured,  however, 
and  the  tree  prolific,  so  that  it  takes  high  rank  in  many 
gardens  for  dessert  purposes. 

Within  the  last,  few  years*  Charles  Ross  has  come  very  much 
before  the  public  as  a  claimant  for  the  attention  of  planters. 
As  described  in  our  last  issue,  it  was  derived  from  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch.  The  fruit  is  of  large 
size,  oblate,  heavily  shaded  with  red,  like  the  last-named 
parent,  but  possesses  a  good  deal  of  the  Cox’s  Orange  flavour. 
It  is  in  season  during  October-  and  November.  The  tree  is  a 
sturdy  grower,  and  comes  into  bearing  in  three  years.  When 
more  plentiful  in  gardens  it  will,  no.  doubt,  come  very  much  to 
the  front  as  an  exhibition  Apple,  while  it  may  be  used  both 
for  dessert  and  culinary  purposes*.  Rival  is  also  a,  November 
Apple,  and,  like  the  previous  one,  derived  from  thei  same 
parents.  It  is  one  of  the  Apples  that,  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ross,  of  Welford  Park  Gardens,  and  was  honoured  with 
an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  October  9 tlr ,  1900.  The 
fruit  is  bright  red  on  the  exposed  surface,  and  the  flesh  is  more 
solid  than  that  of  Charles  Ross. 

Coronation  is  a  new  Apple  that  received  an,  Award  of  Merit! 
in  1902,  but  its  cropping  qualities  have  not  yet  been  proved 
very  extensively.  We  may  state,  however,  that  it  comes,  into 
bearing  in  the;  course  of  three  years*,  and  the  tree  is  both 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  is  a  dessert  variety  in  season  during 
December. 

Schoolmaster  is  a  little-known  Apple)  that  is*  in  season  from 
October  to,  November,  and  may  be  used  for  kitchen  or  dessert 
purposes.  A  tree  of  it,  81j  ft.  high  and  in  bush  form,  can  ied 
220  fruits,  although  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  thertree.  The 
fruits  are  light  shining  green,  changing  to  yellow,  and  spotted 
like  that  of  Wellington,  of  which  it,  is  supposed  to  be  a,  seed- 
lino-.  It.  is  well  adapted  for  cold,  heavy  soils,  in*  which  it  will 
flour  sir  and  fruit  every  year.  On  account  of  its  prolific  nature, 
it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  is  more  suitable  for 
culinary  than  dessert  purposes.  Those  who*  have  cold  and  wet 
soils  to  contend  with  will  find  a  sure  cropper  in  this  fruitful 
variety.  The  blossom  is  light  in  colour  and  very  handsome. 

Pears. 

Pears  were  also  plentifully  represented  in  the  fruit  room, 
and  although  the  past  season  has  not  been  very  favourable  to. 
Pears  in  the  open,  a  heavy  crop  has  been  derived  here  from 
the  cordon  trees  in  the  orchard  house.  Glou  Moreeau  is  a 
well-known  variety  which  succeeds  well  in  most  parts  of 
Britain,  and  is  of  excellent  quality  when  matured  in  the  fruit 
room.  ’  Fine  samples  were  also  noted  of  Beurre  Diel,  another 
good  standard  sort..  Samples  of  Easter  Beurre,  grown  upon  a 
wall,  had  the  characteristic  spots  very  much  obscured  by  a 
large  development  of  the  russet-  colour.  An  earlier  ripening 
and  larger  fruit  is  Pi  tin  art  on  Duchess,  the  fruits  of  which  had 
attained  a  huge  size  on  a  fence.  A  companion  to*  this  is 
Duchessie.  d’Amgouleme,  of  good  quality  this  year,  and  the  speci¬ 
mens  we1  noted  had  been  grown*  upon  a.  wall. 

A  very  fine  Pear  for  cultivation  in  the  form  of  cordons  is 
Conseiller  cte  la  Coor,  which  is,  also  of  good  quality,  forming 
a  buttery,  melting  Pear  during  October  and*  November.  In 
some  seasons  it,  wall  keep-  good  even  later  than  that.  A  very 
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sure-fruiting'  Pear  is  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  which  succeeds 
well  as  ai  pyramid  in  the  open,  in  the  form  of  cordons  or  on 
wall  Si  ini  the  open.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
sheltered  places  on  a  sandy  soil.  Beurre  Hardy  is  an  October 
Pear  of  first-classi  quality  and  handsome  appearance  when 
grown  to  its  accustomed  large  size.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
cultivation  in.  the  form  of  cordons.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Marie  Benoist,  a  briskly  perfumed  fruit,  in  shape  like  a.  Ber¬ 
gamot.  Jersey  Gratioli  is:  an  early  Pear  in  season  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  though  still  in  first-class  form  at  the  end 
of  thie  latter  month.  It-  also  does  well  as  a  cordon,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Beurre  d’Amanli®,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
Pearsi  which  ripen  upon'  walls  in  the  open  in  the  far  north 
during  average  and  favourable  seasons.  September  and 
October  is  the  time  when,  in  season. 

Princes®  is  a  seedling  of  Louise  Bonne  dei  Jersey,  but  is 
much  more  narrowed  to  the  base  and  does  not  come  into  use 
until  December.  The  flesh  is  melting  and  excellent  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  stewing  Pear.  Catillac,  was  alsd  in-  good  form  with 
a  bronzy  tint.  A  new  Peiar  is  Beurre  Naghan,  with  light' 
green,  obovate  oblong  fruits.  The  skip  is  pale  yellow,  finely 
speckled  with  green,  and  the  flavour  is  as.  rich  and  good  as 
Doyenne  dui  Cornice.  The  fruit  keep's  till  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  was  ripened  on  a  wall.  It  was  added  to  the 
collection'  here  about,  three  years  ago,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
popular  in  the  near  future. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

During  winter  the'  evergreen,  subjects,  including  Conifers, 
come  into  marked  prominence,  but  during  October  the  de¬ 
ciduous  trees',  or  certain  of  them,  acquire  such  a  wealth  of 
colour  that  no  discriminating  planter  can  afford  to  overlook 
their  peculiar  beauty.  Coraus  florida  had  just  attained  itsi 
bright  red  colour.  Somewhat  similar,  older  and  better  known, 
is  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  which  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
coloured  of  trees  when  the  leaves'  are  fading,  but-  unfortunately 
it  does  not  succeed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  golden 
and  purpled eaved  Peaches  were  holding  their  leaves  quite  late, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  of  ornamental  value  during  the  whole 
period  the  leaves  are  carried.  The.  first-named  is  known  as 
Prunus  Persiea.  aureai  The  darkest-leaved  of  all  trees,  per¬ 
haps,  is  Euonymus  europaeus  atropurpureum,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  a  blackish  metallic-purple. 

The  Spiraeas'  were'  fading  and  S.  japonica  ruberrima,  bad 
showy  bronzy-red  foliage.  Weigela.s  and  Deutzias  in  variety 
were'  also,  wearing  their  autumn  tints.  The  finest,  of  all  the 
coloured  trees  we  noted  here  was  Querous  coccinea  splendens, 
Which  had  large,  finely  cut.  leaves  of  a,  deep  shining  red,  while 
the  older  ones  might  be  described  as  bronzy-metallic-purple. 
Few  people  would  probably  think  of  the  deciduous  Cypress  for' 
its  autumn  tints ;  nevertheless  the  rich  red-brown  of  the  leaves, 
and  their  arrangement  like  small  Fern-fronds  are  particularly 
handsome  in  their  last  stages. 

A  very  distinct  form  of  the  mountain.  Elm  was  Ulinus.  mon- 
tana  horizontal  is.,  the  branches'  of  which  form  a  widely  spread¬ 
ing  head1,  not  drooping  as  in  the  ordinary  form,  and,  being 
carried  on  stems  about.  6  ft.  high,  was  very  noticeable.  Very 
rich,  coppery  tint®  were  observable  ini  Cryptomeria  japonica. 
elegans  and  Retinospora,  ericoides,  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of 
which  was  uniformly  tinted  as  described. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax  variegatum)  made 
massive  bushes  about  5  ft.  high.  We  are  surprised  that  this 
splendid  Lilywort  is  not  more  frequently  planted  in  private 
establishment®.  Dracaena  australis  formed  plants  about  3  ft. 
high.  Other  interesting  subjects  were  Viburnum,  plicatum  and 
Cit.ru®.  trifoliata.,  the  hardy  Orange'.  Several  Bam, boos  were 
noticeable  and  in  fine  condition,  including  Arundinaria 
Simonsii  and  Phyllostachys  viridi-glaucesoems.  Very  hand¬ 
some  a.nd  useful  grasses  that  might,  more  often  be  planted  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  are  Arundo.  eonspicua  and  Eulalia, 
japonica  zebrini.  Several  foams  of  Kniphofia  were  still  flower¬ 
ing  freely ;  indeed,  K.  lachesis  had  been,  flowering  all  the 
summer  and  was  still  laden  with  its  yellow  blossoms,  tinted 


^lightly  with  orange.  It-  is  one  of  the  crosses  obtained  from 
K.  aloide®.  Another  with  bright  red  flower®  was  K.  corallina. 

The  evergreen  subjects  are  largely  represented  in  these  nur¬ 
series,  and  amongst  them  wei  noted  the  most  deeply  glaucous 
form  of  the  Colorado1  Spruce  in  Pioea,  pungens  Kosteri.  A  very 
singular  form  is,  Cupres'sus  lawsoniana  Wesselli,  with  narrow, 
upright,  and  feathered  branches.  C.  1.  pulcherrima  has  silvery 
branches  that  ultimately  assume  an  upright  habit  as  the  plant 
become®  established.  A  suitable  companion  to  the  green  form 
is  C.  1.  ereicta-viridis  variegata  with  creamy-white  variegation. 
C!.  1.  lycopodioides  has  very  stout,  cord-like  twigs  that  are  more 
or  less  curled  and  twisted.  Other  forms  of  this  same  species 
are  well  represented. 

Glaucous-leaved  subjects  amongst  Conifers  are  more  popular 
at,  the  present  day  than  really  variegated  one®,  and  we  find 
them  well  represented  here.  Very  decidedly  glaucous  is  Cedrus 
Deodara,  verticillata  glauca.  Better  known  is  C1.  atlantica 
glauoa.,  the  finest  of  all  the'  Cedars  of  this  sea-green  hue.  Those 
who  seie  a,  typical  tree  of  it  in.  a,  country  district  and  remote 
from  smoke  would  be  charmed  with  the  silvery  hue  it  presents 
in  the  landscape.  Another  coming  into  the  same  categoiy  is 
Juniperuis  Virginian, a.  glauca,  with  glaucous  foliage  and  bronzy 
twigs.  Quite'  different  in  character  is  Thuya,  gigantea  asires- 
cen.s,  which  is  very  thickly  variegated  with  pale  yellow  twigs, 
shoots  and  sprays..  This,  wa®  very  marked  in  a  beautiful  tree 
about,  4  ft.  high.  Cedrus  Deodara  aurea  has  a  good  yellow  hue 
in.  spring,  but  at  this  season  becomes  silvery.  Another  good 
golden  subject  is  Taxus  baocata.  erecta  semperaurea,  which  has 
a  dense  pyramidal  habit,  and  leaves  more  or  less'  completely 
yellow,  even  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

A  very  ornamental  hardy  Azalea,  is  A.  amoena,  splendens, 
which  has  larger  and  finer  flowers  than  the  type,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  in  all  the  southern  counties  of  England  at  least. 
At  present  the  leave®  are  of  a  bronzy-green  hue.  Another 
form  is  A.  Caldwelli,  which  has  larger  and  more  bell-shaped 
flower®  than  A.  amoena,,  and  of  a  soft  pink.  A  veay  distinct 
Holly  was  that  named  Ilex  camelliaefolia,  a,  variety  of  the 
British  specie®,  having  very  large,  oblong,  glossy,  dark  green, 
leaves.  It  berries  very  well,  and  is  well  adapted  for  town  cul¬ 
tivation  because  the  leave®  are  usually  washed  clean  by  the 
rains. 


The  Nursing  Bottle  for  Trees. 

A  favourite  story  at  county  fairs  is  that,  the  prize  Squash  ha.s 
been,  fed  with  milk,  which  was  sucked  up  through  a,  cut-off 
branch  nearest  the  joint  that  bore  the  gigantic,  vegetable. 
Although  such  legends  have  been,  ranked  in,  point,  of  veracity 
with  the  Munchausen  adventuresi  and  the  yarn®  told  to  the 
marinesi,  recent  experiments  on  a,  North  Dakota,  agricultural 
station  offer  a,  striking  similitude.  The  botanist  in  charge  is 
working  on  the  theory  that  young  tree®  which  show  lack  of 
nourishment  may  be  artificially  provided  with  sustenance.  To 
achieve  thi®  end1,  a,  small  holei  is  bored  ini  the  trunk,  deep 
enough  tO'  reach  the  heart  wood,  and1  above  the  opening  is 
attached  a,  good-sized  jar,  which  is  strapped  to  the  tree,  upside 
do, wn.  A  rubber  tube  passes  from  the  mouth  of  this  arboreal 
feeding-bottle  into'  the  trunk,  and  the.  tree'  is  expected  to 
absorb  the  fluid  contained  in  the  receptacle. 

It,  has  been  found'  that  a,  tree  cam  be  persuaded,  in  this  way, 
to  assimilate  large  quantities  of  fluids,  and  that  chemical  sub¬ 
stance®  so  administered  are  distributed  throughout,  the  plant. 
In,  ten.  hours  such  substance®  can  be  discovered  ini  the  topmost, 
twigs  of  Cottonwoods  40  ft.  high.  The  experiments  appear  to 
prove  that  the  growth  of  a,  tree  may  be  modified  at  will  by 
regulating  the  feeding,  and  it  even  opens:  up>  a,  speculation  on 
the  possibility — not  exactly  the  probability — of  curing  certain 
diseases  and  rendering  them  more  or  less  immune  to  attack 
by  hostile,  insects'.  We  shall  know  more  a®  time  goes,  on. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Apple  H.  Ballantine. 

In  this  -week’s  issue  we  give  an  illustration  of  an,  Apple  as 
above-named,  the  parentage  of  which  was  Peasgo-od’s  Nonsuch 
x  St.  Edmund’s  Pippin.  The  fruit  is  oblate,  about  3  ini.  to 
3-i-  in,,  ini  diameter,  so-  that  our  figure  shows  it  nearly  about 
full  size.  The  skin  is  pale  greenish-yellow,  tinted  with  buff 
or  russet,  and  lightly  Mashed  with  red  all  over.  The  eye  is 
closed  in;  a  shallow,  slightly  plaited  cavity.  The  stalk  is 
slender,  about  three-four"®  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  seated  in 
a,  deep,  evenly  rounded  cavity.  The  flesh  is  white,  tinted 
with  green,  firm,  crisp,  and  of  rich  flavour,  slightly  acidulated 
when 'at  it®  best.  It  is  reckoned  a  culinary  Apple-,  in  season 
during  October  and  November,  but  we  think  if  it  were  no-t 
quite  so  large  it.  would  make  a  very  go-cd  dessert  Apple,  for 
there  are  many  Apples  which  have  enjoyed  considerable  reip-utar 
tion  for  many  years-  that  have  less  pleasing  qualities  to  sustain 
that  reputation.  There  are  likewise  many  Apples  in  our 
market®  which  are  greatly  inferior  and  which  are  evidently 
relished  by  the  people  in  London. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
but  the  fruit  is  as  perfect,  and  as-  firm  now  as  it  was  them,  so 
that  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  keep-  to  the  end  of  the  month 
if  nob  longer.  It  is  also  highly  perfumed,  even,  in  the  uncut 
state,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a,  recommendation,  to  those 
in  search  of  something  good,  but  our  experience  is  that  Apples 
of  pleasant  flavour  are  usually  decidedly  fragrant  with  a,  rich 
aromatic  smack,  but  -more  especially  in  the  cut  state.  The 
specimen  from  which  our  photograph  was  taken,  was  supplied 
us  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exo-tic 
Nurseries,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Abelia  chinenis. 

There  are  several  species  of  Abelia  in  cultivation,  and  a 
greater  number  of  names,  but  that  under  notice  is  certainly 
the  finer  of  the  two  that  are  known,  to.  be-  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England.  Various  name®  have  been-  given  to  it  in  gardens, 
of  which  A.  rup-estris  is  the  m-o-st  common.  The  plant  belongs 
to-  the  same  family  as  the  Honeysuckle,  and  ha®  white  flowers 
mo-re  or  less  tinted  with  pink.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a 
flowering  spray  fro-m  the  gardens  of  Lord  Ald-enham  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenkam  House,  Elstree,  sent  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  cluster®  of  -one  to-  three  at, 
the  end®  of  the  twigs  and  branches  that  are  developed  during 
the  growing  season. 

The  leaves-  are  small,  ovate,  shining  green,,  and  not  unlike' 
those  of  a.  Myrtle,  though  larger  than  that  of  the  common 
Myrtle.  These  leaves  are  retained-  during  the  great  part  of  the 
year,  a®  if  inclined  to-  be  evergreen.  The  plant  is  of  dense 
habit,  and  the  flowers  being  produced  in  great  profusion,,  it 
foams  a  -highly  ornamental  subject  when  it  has  attained,  a 
height  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  Owing  to  the  nearly  evergreen  char¬ 
acter  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  it  always  succeeds  best-  when 
grown  under  the  shelter  of  a,  wall,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  this 
attention,  for  no  other  member  of  the  genus  gives:  the  same 
quantity -of  flowers  for  s-o-  little  atteai-tion.  The  leaves,  are  also 
more  handsome  than  those-  of  any  other  Abelia  in  cultivation. 

Colletia  cruciata. 

At  least  as  many  as  nine  different-  names  have  been  given,  to- 
the  above  beautiful  shrub,  which  waisi  introduced  to-  British 
garden®  fr-om  Uruguay  in  1824.  The  most  common  names 
given  to  it  in  gardens  are  C.  horrida,  C.  spino-s-a,  and  C.  bio- 
ton  ensis.  These  several  names-  have  been  given  to-  different 
forms  -of  the  same  plant,  for  it  is  a,  plant  very  much  given  to 
what  gardeners  would  term-  sporting.  Usually  branches-  are 
very  slender  and  very  spiny,  but  at  other  times  the,  branches- 
are  less  numerous:  but  greatly  enlarged  and  made  up  of  p-a-irsi 
of  spine®  placed  crosswise  and  very  much  thickened.  This  will 
give  a  claim  to-  such  names  as-  C’.  cruciata,  C.  arma-ta,  C.  ferox, 
C.  horrida,  C.  polya-cant-ha,  C.  spino-s-a,,  and  C.  sp-ino-s-simma. 
The-  first  o-f  thes-e-  names  be-in-g  the  oldest  is-,  of  course,  the  cor¬ 
rect  one-,  and  the  others  having  been  added  to  the-  plant  by 


different  -botanists  when  it  had  assumed  s-ome  curious  form, 
may  now  be  neglected  and  attention  given  to-  the  elder  one. 

In  its-  ordinary  form,  such  a®  represented  by  us,  the  plant 
consists  of  numerous  up-right  stems  with  more  numerous  lateral 
branches',  each  of  these  latte-r  being  short  and  terminating  in  a 
spine.  During  September,  when-  the  plant  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  develops'  a  profusion 
of  -small  white  flowers-,  n-o-t  unlike  those  of  a  Heath  or  Lily 
of  the:  Valley  very  much  reduced.  Our  illustration  represent® 
a  spray  taken  from  a,  bush  at  Aldenham  House-  which  was 
simply  smothered  with  white  blossom  during  September  last. 

Sedum  spectabile  atropurpureum. 

About  the  middle  of  September  last  Mr.  Am-o-s  Perry,  Hardy 
Plant  Farm,  Winchmor-e  Hill,  London,  sent  u-s  a  specimen  of 
S.  -spectabile,  and  another  of  A.  s.  atro-purpureum.  The  latter, 
he  tells  us,  is  an  old  plant,,  and  -one  of  the  prettiest  low-growing 
autumn  perennials  we  have,  but  had  become  scarce  in  garden®. 
The  flo-we-rsi  are:  of  a  muc-h  darker  purple  than  the  type,  judging 
by  the  -two-  specimens  sent  us.  If  there  are  light  and  dark 
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varieties  of  certain-  flowers  in-  cultivation,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  darkest  one  receive®  the  most  attention  from  gar¬ 
deners,  and  certainly  the  two-  forms  sent  us  by  Mr.  Peary  were 
decidedly  different  in  colour. 

Either  of  thes-e  two,  forms-  are  highly  desirable  subjects  in 
the  garde-n  during  September,  when  flo-we-rs  other  than  yellows 
are  beginning  to  get,  scarce  in  the  herbaceous  borders.  It  is 
also-  often  more  appreciated  as  a  plant  for  balconies,  where  it 
can  be  grown  in,  dry  and  exposed  situations  that  would  be 
detrimental  to-  many  other  subjects.  It  is-  also  worthy  of  a 
leading  place  upon  -the  rookery  on  account  o-f  its  glaucous  green 
fo-liage  and  large  cymes  o-f  flowers-.  Another  point  -about  it 
which,  few  may  know  is  that  if  the  tops  -of  this-  species-  are  taken 
off  when-  the  flower-buds  first  show  thems-elves  and  such  cut¬ 
tings-  put  firmly  in  the  ground  and  watered,  they  will  no-t  only 
take  ro-ot,  but  bloom  in  the  autumn  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  _ _ 


The  Mikado’s  Garden  Party. — The  Emperor  of  Japan  gave 
his  annual  Chrysanthemum  garden  party  at  Aoyarna  Palace  on 
tlie  11th  inst.  The  plants  exhibited  carried  over  1,000  blooms, 
and  the  display  was  regarded  as  wonderful.  Over  1,000  Japanese 
and  foreign  guests  were  present. 
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Statices  and  their  Uses. 

During  the  end  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September 
how  very  serviceable  for  cutting  were  the  Statices,  b-eca.usie 
they  last  a  long  time  in,  good  condition,  and,  I  think,  should 
bei  grown  more  for  cutting  purpose®.  The  slender  form  of  S. 
Gmelini  could  be  used  where  you  could  not  obtain  Gypsophila, 
and  would  keep,  longer  and  better,  being  most  useful  in  this 
way.  S.  Limomum,  known,  too,  as  the  Sea  Lavender,  is  one 
of  the  best.  S.  latifolia,  the  broad-leaved  specie®,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful,  the  flowers  being  large  in  size,  and  they  vary 
from  white  to  a.  deep-  blue  colour.  I  believe  there  is  a  yellow 
one  called1  L.  aur'ea,  being  very  pretty.  Statices  when  once 
established  givei  very  little  trouble  and  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  flowers.  They  succeed  best  in  a.  good  loamy  soil, 
not  too  heavy.  Many  of  them  can  be:  raised  from,  seed,  sowing 
m  a.  gentle  heat  early  in  spring,  and  planting  out  when  well 
established.  If  extra  strong  plants  are  required,  sow  in 
autumn]  and  keep  the  young  plants  in,  a  light,  position  in.  an 
intermediate  house,  planting  out  early  in  spring.  Replanting, 
may  bei  donei  any  time  after  they  have  finished  flowering,  but 
if  it  is  intended  to  divide  them,  this  should  be  done  early  in 
spring.  When,  planting  on.  heavy  soil,  a  good  dressing  of  sea- 
sand  will  bei  beneficial.  S.  Halfordi  or  maerophylla  is  a,  fine 
plant,  and  the  smaller-growing  S.  Butcheri  is  useful  for  cutting 
or  pot  work.  S.  Suworoiwi,  if  treated  as  an.  annual,  is  pretty 
for  bedding,  the  tall,  branching  spikes,  of  pink  flowers  being 
very  attractive.  S.  Ottaway. 


A  Pica  for  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

I  think  that  many  will  agree  with  me  that  the  taste  (or 
should  I  rather  say,  the  fashion)  for  these  beautiful  and  useful 
plant®  grows  but  slowly.  This  is  very  much  to  bei  regretted, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  gardeners  themselves  in  too  many  cases 
are  to.  blame. 

Plenty  of  gardener®  have  still  a.  great  hankering  after 
summer  bedding  or  even  carpet  bedding.  While  there  is,  of 
course,  something  to  be  said  for  these  forms  of  gardening,  still, 
to  the  true  flower  lover,  a.  very  small  amount  goes  a.  long  way. 
Of  course,  to  the  novice,  a  bla.ze  of  colour,  such  as  a.  big  bed 
of  Calceolaria,  Pelargonium,  or  Nasturti um  will  produce,  is  very 
fine,  but.  it  gets  stale  after  a  time  ;  whereas  with  a.  fine  mixed 
herbaceous  border  we  have  continually  something  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  look  forward  toe  Nor  is  the  general  effect  in  the 
garden  the  only  point,  of  interest  to  the  majority  of  gardeners. 
Have  we  n.ot  all  large  quantities  of  cut  bloom  to  supply  at  all 
seasons!?  Of  how  little  use  are  the  majority  of  summer  bed¬ 
ding  plant®  for  cut-flower  purposes.  Not.  only  arei  they  un¬ 
suitable  for  house  decoration,  but  if  you  cut  to  any  extent  you 
simply  spoil  the  effect  of  your  bedding  arrangements.  How 
different  it  is  when  we  proceed  to  the  hardy  borders.  From  a 
comparatively  few  plants,  say  of  Pyrethrums,  Doronioumisi, 
Marguerite®,  Spiraeas,  Dianthus,  Campanulas,  and  hoists  of 
others1,  can  we  not  gather  perfect  sheaves  of  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  bloisisoms  that  arei  hardly  missed  from  the  plants,  and  yet 
some  gardeners  consider  these  things  common  and  untidy. 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  of  course,  that  these  hardy  borders 
require  a,  good  deal  of  labour.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  suppose 
that.  a.  border  once  planted  requires  little  more  for  many  years. 

T  he  truth  is,  if  we  wish  our  borders  to  give,  us  full  pleasure, 
we  must  attend  them  carefully  and  continually.  Thinning, 
staking  and  tying  should  all  be  seen  to  at  the  proper  time ; 
also  the  cutting  over  of  the  plants,  when  the  stems'  are  properly 
ripened.  I  have  no.  intention,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  flowers;  my  endeavour,  rather,  is  to  try  and 
get  some  of  my  fellow-readers  interested  in  jmy  favourite®. 

I  cannot  finish  without  giving  a.  word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
T  batcher  for  his  many  useful  and  interesting  articles  on  this 
subject..  I  have  more  than  once  been  able  to  identify  some  of 
the  plants  ini  my  collection,  that  were'  without  names  from  Mr. 
Thatcher’s  descriptions.  The  naming  and  recognising  of  these 
plants  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  attending  their  cultivation. 


The  pronouncing  of  the  names  is1,  however,  quite  a  different 
matter,  and  if  anyone  is  near,  it  had,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
better  be  done  mentally.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Winter  Decoration. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  introduce  this  subject  to  the  notice 
of  The  Gardening  World  readers.  The  month  of  November 
is  usually  associated  with  Chrysanthemums,  but  at  present  tlie 
beds  and  borders  are  resplendent  with  a  gorgeous  display  of 
flower®,  some  of  which  would  prove  a  luxury  in  July. 

Sweet  Peas  are  still  a.  wealth  of  blossom ;  some  of  the 
brighter  shades  and  colours,  owing  to  the  shortening  day  and 
consequent  want  of  light.,  show  remarkable  but  beautiful 
shadeis  and  markings  hitherto!  unknown  or  unthought  of. 

Mignonette  and  other  tender  annuals  are  still  blooming  pro¬ 
fusely,  whilei  Dahlias  eclipse  their  wonted  August  flowering 
freshness. 

In.  the  Chrysanthemum  border®  the  Masse  family  hold  sway. 

The  crimson,  bronze,  and  beautiful  yellow  Horace  Martin  are 
the  general  favourites.  The  cut  blooms  of  these,  when  inter¬ 
spersed  with,  autumn-tinted  leaves,  Fern  fronds  or  Asparagus 
sprays — so  plentiful  just  now — make  beautiful  displays. 

But,  alas' !  and  alack  !  King  Frost  is  in  the  air,  and  a  few 
hours’  time  will  make  havoc  of  these  tender  subjects,  when, 
if  the'  gardener  does  not  have  a  quantity  of  glass  at  liis  dis¬ 
posal  wherein,  to  do  (homage  to  his  “  Autumn,  Queen,”  he  must 
either  stand  by  and  be  transported,  as  it,  were,  from  Ceylon,  to 
Greenland,  or  fa,lL  back  on  tliei  provisions  of  nature  during 
summer  and  autumn,  when  grasses  of  varied  form  and  colour 
clothed  the  meadows,  and  the  river  banks  were  like,  fairyland 
with  Bulrushes',  Reeds,  aquatic  grasses  and  Fern-fronds;  the 
latter,  now  paying  tribute  to  nature,  are  enhanced  for  decora¬ 
tion,  asi  they  take  on,  their  bronzy  colour.  In  addition  to  the 
numero^  variety  of  wild  grasses;  which  may  be  dried  in,  a  cut- 
state  for  winter  dec, oration,  a,  few  might  bei  mentioned  worthy 
of  cultivation,  in  the  garden. 

At,  this'  season  we  cannot,  estimate  the  true  value  of  the 
majestici  Pampas;  as  it  waves  its  feathery  plumes  from  5  ft. 
to  10  ft,,  high,  otherwise  it,  would  be,  more  grown  in,  gardens 
along  with  its  companion  the  Arundo,  conspicua  and  A.  Dona-x. 
In  dwarfer  specie®,  we1  might,  mention  A  groat  is  nebulosa,  A. 
pulcheJla,  Briza,  geniculata,  B.  maxima,  B.  minima,  Brooms 
patulus;  and  Bromus  briza, eformis,  Hordeum  jubatum,  Lagurus 
ovatus,  Stiipa  eiegantissima,,  S.  pennata,  S.  gigantea,  Setaria 
alopeouroidesi,  S.  maerochaeta,  Lamaroliia  aurea,  and  Melica 
altissima.  The  annual  species:  and  varieties  mentioned  above 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  ini  spring.  They  repay  a 
little  extra,  attention  by  way  of  sowing  in,  a,  cool  frame  in 
March  or  April,  and  transplanting  ini  the  open;.  By  this'  means 
the  ravage  on  the  sieed  by  birds  is  averted,  as  well  as  securing 
stronger  plants.  It,  is  better  in  most'  cases,  to  gather  the 
flowerbeads  or  seed-vessels:  as  soon  a®  developed,  in  the  case 
of  Hordeum  jubatum  at  any  rate.  If  allowed  to  turn  ini  colour 
it  will  not  hold  together.  By  cutting  the  stem  as,  low  as 
possible  and  dressing  off  any  adhering  blades,  tying  in,  bunches 
and  suspending  head  downwards  in.  a  cool,  airy  shed,  nothing 
more  is  required  until  they  arei  wanted  for  winter  decoration, 
which  may  take  any  form  desired.  We  have  effectually  used 
them  both  a,s  a  grassy  mixture  in  rustic  vases  and  mixed  with 
sieecPpods  and  blanched  leave®  of  other  plants. 

For  instance,  wei  remember  a,  fine  effect  produced  by  a 
judiciousi  mixture  of  Houiesty,  Statice  Butcheri  and  grasses; 
another  of  Honesty,  Statice  incaua,  S.  latifolia,  and  grasses; 
another  of  Honesty,  Physalis  Franche-ti,  seed-pods  of  Poppies, 
grasses;  etc.  A  number  of  others  will  suggest,  themselves,  to, 
the  reader  who'  ventureisi  to,  give  this  mode  of  decoration  a 
worthy  trial.  With  a  number  of  suitable  everlasting  flowers; 
seedqoods.  Honesty,  pressed  Fern-fronds,  dwarf  dried  grasses, 
tall  grasses;  Reeds,  Bulrushes  and  Huimea  elegans  and  a  few 
rustic  suitable  receptacles;  au  interesting  study  in  art  may  be 
maintained.  Y.  S.  Z. 
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An  Improved  Fern  Wall. 

In  the  present  article  the  "writer  wishes  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  reader's  of  The  Gardening  World  a  better  system  of  making 
a.  F era  wall  than  the  one  generally  in  vogue,  viz.,  the  old- 
fashioned1  wire  netting  arrangement.  This  is  dome  by  means 
of  “  the  pantile  trough  brackets  ”  (these  are  made  of  earthen¬ 
ware),  'and  a  Fern  wall  where  these  trough  brackets  are  erected 
has  a,  far  superior  appearance  compared  to  that  produced  by 
the  wire  netting  arrangement.  The  initial  outlay  will,  of 
course,  be  rather  more  than  the  wire  netting,  etc.,  but,  unlike 
the  wire  netting,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  loam  “  bagging  out  ”  or  “  sliding,”  as  ini  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  writer  may  add  that  he  has  tried  both  methods 
during  his  gardening  experience.  A  few  particulars  re  size, 
etc.,  of  these  trough  brackets  will  prove  interesting.  The 
length  of  the  bracket  is  12  in.,  and  the  width  7J  in.  These 
brackets,  or  tiles  one  might  call  them,  are  made  in  short 
lengths  and  are  easily  joined  together  and  affixed  to  the  wall. 
Three  inches  from  each  end  at  the  base  of  the  tile  are  holes  for 
driving  the  nails  through  the  mortar.  The  writer  encloses;  a 
sketch  showing  sections  of  tiles,  method  of  affixing  the  same, 
nails,  etc.  It  may  be  added  that  an  india-rubber  or  leather 
washer  should  be  slipped  over  the  nails  as  far  as  the  head  so 
a,si  to  prevent,  the  nails  smashing  the  'tiles  asi  they  arei  being 
driven  in  tight.  Suitable  end  pieces  are  also  provided  to 
terminate  each  row ;  and  when  they  a, re  finished;  they  form  con¬ 
tinuous  troughs  of  a  very  ornamental  character  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  compost.  They  do  not  hold  veiy  much  soil  when 
fixed  up  in  position.  The  tiles  are  about  3  in.  from  the  wall 
at  the  top,  gradually  lessening  to'  the  base.  The  writer  in  his 
fernery  lias  these  trough  brackets  on  either  side  to  the 
length  of  54  ft.,  and  these  are  all  filled  with  Maidenhair  Fern 
(Adiantum  cun  datum),  and  they  are  invaluable  to  him  during 
the  winter.  I  hope  to  send  the  editor  some  fronds  of  A. 
cun, ea, turn  showing  how  remarkably  well  they  do  in,  these 
trough  brackets,  and  will,  if  lie  may  desire  it,  send  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  same.  T.  W.  Dollery. 

Weetwood  Grange  Gardens,  Leeds;. 

[The  Maidenhair  fronds  were  of  great  length  for  the  species 
above  named,  and,  being  well  grown  and  of  firm  texture,  they 
would  answer  for  any  purpose  for  which  Maidenhair  is  used 
in  the  cut,  state. — Ed.] 


Treatment  of  Winter-flowering  Malmaisons. 

A  batch  of  Malmaison  Carnations  grown  to  produce  good, 
fragrant  blooms  during  the  winter  months  from  October 
onwards,  is  a,  flower  to  be  admired  and  much  appreciated  by 
all  lovers  of  this  class  of  plant,. 

Layers  taken  in  June  and  July  and  potted  on  in,  a,  suitable 
compost  should  now  be  nicely  established  in  4-in.  pots  and 
showing  signs  of  pushing  side  growth.  If  these  now  have 
the  main  point  removed,  it,  will  have  the  desired  effect  of 
pushing  and  advancing  the  side  growth  considerably.  These 
growths  are  where  the  grower  must,  look  for  his  autumn  and 
winter  flowers. 

About  the  middle  of  November  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
their  first  shift  into  6-in.  pots,  using  soil  composed  of  four 
parts  substantial  fibrous  loam,  one  part  decayed  manure,  and 
one  part,  leaf-soil,  with  a,  free  dressing  of  coarse  sand  ;  the  pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  'the  soil  pressed  quite  firmly.  This 
size  pot  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  plants  through  till  about 
the  middle  of  May,  when  they  will  require;  shifting  into  their 
flowering  quarters.  Pots  8  in.  in  diameter  will  now  be  needed, 
using  the  same  soil  as  before,  adding  a,  sprinkling  of  one  of 
the  many  approved  artificial  manures. 

After  potting  the  plants  ma,y  be  grown  during  the  summer 
months  in  a  cold  frame,  providing  no  Carnation  house  is  avail¬ 
able.  At  all  times  shade  from  bright,  sunshine ;  cleanliness 
and  abundance  of  fresh  air  are  the  things  essential  to1  their 
well  doing. 


By  the  beginning  of  September  buds  will  lie  fast  forming, 
and  the  grower  will  be  rewarded  with  a  wealth  of  fine  blooms, 
of  which  he  might  well  feel  proud  during  the  declining  days 
of  autumn  and  onwards. 

I  find  Calypso  about,  the  best  for  winter  flowering.  En¬ 
closed  are  a  few  blooms  for  your  inspection. 

Amport  Gardens;  Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 


A  Ramble  on  the  Minera  Mountains. 

The  middle  of  October  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  time  of  the 
year  fer  a  picnic  on  the  peak  of  a  mountain  ;  nevertheless,  being 
in,  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  possessed  of  a  High¬ 
lander’s;  love  for  rugged  heights  and  a,  warm  affection  for  the 


Abelia  c.iinensis.  (See  [■.  931.) 


plants  that  claim  them  a®  their  home,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  trudge;  off  on  a  cold  but  clear  morning  for  a 
ramble  on  the  Mineras,  that  grand  range  that  is  worthily 
the  pride  of  Denbighshire.  The;  exertion  of  scaling  the 
mountain  side;  sufficed  to  warm  us,  and  when  we  paused  in 
convenient  places  to  regain,  our  breath,  we  were  lost  to  all 
but  the;  grand  panorama,  of  wild  Nature's;  beauty  that  met  our 
gaze  in  all  directions. 

In  the  distance  rose  the  smoke  of  busy  towns,  trains  rushed 
to  and  fro,  the  shaft  sand  engines;  of  coal  and  lead  mines 
told  of  the  rush  and  tear  of  a  busy  world,  but  we;  had  left  all 
these  behind,  and  had  found  peace  and  quietude — we  are  alone 
with  Nature; 

As  we  wend  our  way  among  the  Heather,  especially  dear 
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to  us  for  Auld  Scotia’ si  sake,  we  find  even  yet  a.  few  bright 
sprigs  that  have  not  changed  their  ruddy  hue  for  the  brown 
of  the  withered  bloom,  and  with  a  thrill  of  real  affection  a 
spray  is  transferred  to  the  buttonhole  of  our  coat.  Yonder 
is  a  tiny  stream,  trickling  down  among  bold  and  nagged  rocks, 
and  towards  this  we  direct  our  steps,  treading  among  a 
wealth  of  botanical  treasures',  most  of  which  have  now  oeasied 
toi  bloom,  but  in  their  season  must  have  garbed  the  mountain 
in  a  robe  of  wondrous  beauty.  Arrived  at  the  stream,  what 
a  sight  there  met  our  eyes !  The  banks  and  rocky  ledges  that 
ootlinei  the  watercourse  were  clothed  in  verdure  of  the  loveliest 
shades  of  green,  for  Ferns  abound  in  numbers  and  variety,  such 
as  constitute  indeed  a,  grand  collection. 

Spleen, worts  and  Athyriums  of  various  forma  and  sizes 
nestled  in  shady  nook®,  while  higher  on  the  banks  were  healthy 
patches  of  our  native  Adiantum,  Polypodies,  and  in  a  recess 
were  lovely  S  colop  endri  urns.  To  name1  all  would  be  toi  give 
a  list  of  too  great  length  for  these  notes',  and  some  there 
were  we  did  not  know,  and  cannot  trace  in  the  only  book 
we  have  just,  now  at  hand.  Perhaps  ’tis,  well ;  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  whereabouts  of  a.  rarity  too  often,  proclaim^ 
its  doom,  and  for  that  reason  I  refrain  from  naming  another 
floral  gem  here,  discovered  .among  the  Heather,  which  I  had 
believed  to  be  about  extinct.  Flowers  there  were,  as  well  as 
Ferns  that  had  not  spent  quite  all  their  beauty.  The  nodding 
flowers  of  the  Harebell  dangled  on  lengthened  stalks'  that 
had  struggled  through  the  Fern-fronds  to  gain  the  light,  and 
the  sweet  beauty  of  the  blue  among  the  .green  scouted  the 
notion  that  these  colours  should  not.  be  allowed  to  clash. 
Tumbling  down,  over  rough  ledges  were  wild  Strawberries, 
still  displaying  both  flowers  and  unripened  fruit,  and  a,  tiny 
pink-flowered  Poppy  scattered  its  petals  at  the  touch  of  our 
clumsy  fingers.  Primulas',  Violas,  Lychnis  and  flowers  in 
great  variety  proved  by  the  seed-laden  stems  they  still  retained 
they  had  not  been:  idle  in  their  season ;  and  Helianthemums 
have  made  good  growth  in  readiness  for  next  year’s  display. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  was  in  very  truth  a  rock- 
garden,  beside  which  the  best  of  our  poor  imitations  are  poor 
indeed,  and  to  me  it  wa.si  a  great  object  lesson,  pointing  out 
the  principle  we  should  strive  to  follow  in  the  construction  of 
our  foster-homes  for  alpine  plants ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  beheld, 
it  would  bei  well  for  every  gardener  to  get  a  glimpse  of  such 
natural  gardens  as  abound  on  the  mountains'  of  our  land. 

Heather  Bell. 


Platytheca  galioides. 

This'  member  of  the  natural  order  Train  andraceae,  some¬ 
times  known  as  Tetratheca  verticillata,  was  introduced  from 
Australia  in  the  year  1845. 

Notwithstanding  its  somewhat  scrambling  habit,  I  think  it 
may  be  classed  a,s  one  of  our  most  useful  flowering  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  having  the  advantage  of  being  an 
almost  perpetual  bloomer.  It  makes  very  slender  growths, 
and  the  small  linear  leaves  are  disposed  in  whorls,  being 
slightly  hairy  and  bright  green,.  The  flowers  are  produced'  on 
rather  long  pedicels,  of  a  rich  violet  blue,  in  colour. 

The  treatment  of  Platytbecas  is.  similar  in  many  respects  to. 
that  which  is  adopted  for  Ericas  ;  they  require  an  airy  situa¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  subject  to  as  little  fire-heat,  as:  possible ; 
damp  and  mildew  may  be  warred  against  during  the  winter 
months  by  a.  free  circulation  of  air.  In  a  compost  consisting 
of  two  parts  peat,  one  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with  the  addition 
of  a  liberal  amount  of  sand  and  a.  little  charcoal,  I  have  found 
from  my  own  experience  that  this'  particular  class  of  plants' 
thrive  remarkably  well ;  careful  attention  as  to  watering 
should  at  all  times  be  exercised. 

Increase  of  stock  may  be  readily  effected  by  cuttings'  in¬ 
serted1  in  finely  sifted  peat  and  sand,  and  placed  under  a.  bell- 
glass.  The  old  plants,  after  flowering,  require  cutting  back 
to  within  a  few  joints  of  the  old  wood.  F.  G-.  T. 


Fidler’s  Record  Potato. 

Many  new  varieties  of  Potatos  were  launched  upon  the 
market,  during  last  spring,  all  of  which  were  to  set  up  records 
in  some  form  or  other. 

From  the  various  reports  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not 
look  to  Eldorado,  for  sensation,  for  most  growers'  are  agreed 
that,  the  shoots  grown  on  in  pots  early  in  the  year  are  proving 
practically  failures!;  and  Vermont  Gold  Coin:  has  shown 
disease  in  the  leaf,  although  phenomenal  crops  have  been  lifted 
from,  plants  where  proper  sets  were  planted. 

The  variety  under  notice,  however,  should  make  a  record  for 
size,  for  a®  grown  from  single-eyed  sets,  tubers  upwards  of 
llr  lb,  are  frequent  in,  ordinary  soil,  I  recently  saw  a  small 


Colletia  CRUCIATA.  (See  p.  931.) 


batch  of  Record  lifted,  and  although  disease  was  apparent  in 
the  haulm,  no  had  tubers  came  to  light. 

One  hill  produced  three  large  and  typical  tubers  and  several 
average-sized  ones.  The  trio,  weighed  4  lb.,  and,  considering 
their  bulk,  were,  not  really  ugly  specimens. 

The  tubers  are  thick  and  blunt-emded  kidneys,  with  rather 
more  than)  the  number  of  eyes  that  epicures  desire. 

The  skin  is  nearly  white ;  in  fact.  Record  might  be  White 
Beauty  when  in  its  early  prime. 

The  haulm  is  fairly  vigorous,  and  not  unlike  the  Beauty 
type,  being  paler  than  some  sorts.  The  flower  is  white,  but 
'seed  fails  to  set. 

Like'  many  mid-season  and  maim-crop.  sorts,  both  new  and 
old,  Record  was  making  new  sprouts  from,  the  tubers  when 
lifted'. 

This  cannot,  however,  be  considered  a  fault,  of  the  variety 
as  the  drought  checked  all  varieties,  causing  a  second  growth  i 

The  cooking  qualities  of  Record  is  much  like  Chas.  Fidler 
making  it  a  variety  worthy  of  retaining  for  home  purposes. 

T. 


Berberis  japonica  is  already  flowering  with  unusual  freedom 
for  this  period  of  the  year.  Practically  all  the  plants  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  are  flowering. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford's  Fruit  Farm,  Ridgmont,  was  tlirowi 
open  to  the  public  on  the  5th  inst. ,  and  this  departure  was 
greatly  appreciated. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK  : 

“He  it  was  whose  hand  in  autumn  painted  all  the  trees  with  scarlet,  stained  the  leaves  with  red  and  yellow.  Longfellow. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  \ 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ; 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  s 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  j 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  / 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  J 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  t 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  , 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  [ 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  c 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  £ 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  , 

successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  f 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ' 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  < 
OF  GARDENING  proper.  Letters  should  be  < 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  <’ 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  < 

The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 

!  recent  numbers  : — 

;  juiy  4—aphelandra  aurantiaca  ; 

!  ROEZLII.  .  ! 

}  August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  < 
September  12.-SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  < 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  < 

\  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  ; 

<  Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 

VASSEUR.  _ ' 

)  January  2. — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ' 
ROSE  IRENE. 

(  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

(  February  27. — A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  j 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 

<  RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

>  June  4  —  CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE, 
i  July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

\  October  1.  —  GFUM  HELDREICHI 

i  SUPERBUM 

October  15.’—  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  E.  ELLIOTT.  I 

!Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MERSTHAM  \ 
CRIMSON. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “A.  G.  S.”  < 
for  his  article  on  “Pot  Vines,”  p.  921. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Autumn  and  Winter  Tints. 


The  keen  .and  observant  lover  of  trees  and 
shrubs  cannot  fail  toi  notice  the  beautiful 
effect  produced  by  them  at  the  various 
periods  of  the  year,  practically  from  January 
to  December.  In  spring-  the  successive  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  leaves  of  different  trees  eclipses/ 
one  another  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
oreenery,  and  these  beautiful  tints  are  effec¬ 
tive!  in  proportion  ttoi  the  extent  of  the  land¬ 
scape  which  they  occupy.  It  follows  then 
that  most  of  these  trees  which  produce  the 
widest  effects  are  amongst  the  more 
common.  The  shadei  of  green  of  each  re¬ 
spective  tree  or  shrub  varies  from  month  to 
month,  according  to  its  development  and 
■maturity,  during  the  growling  and  ripening 
season.  Besides  the  ordinary  delicate  tints 
of  green,  there  are  several  species  which 
supply  beautiful  effects  in  proportion  tie  their 
numbers  and  the  prominence  of  the  situa- 
tion  which  has  been  given  them. 

Tlie  Lombardy  Poplar  rejoices  in  red  and 
amber  tints,  bub  thei  branches  are  rather  too 
crowded  for  thei  best  effect  at  thisi  period. 
This  does  not  apply  to>  Lbs  parent,  the  Black 
Poplar,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  to  come 
into  leaf,  and  lights  up  the  landscape  by 
the  beautiful  amber  and  reddish  'tints  which 
it  displays  against  the  green  background  of 
•ether  trees.  The  common.  Sycamore  is  very 
varied  in  its.  tints,  thisi  being  due  to  seed¬ 
ling  variations.  Some  of  them  are  of  beau¬ 
tiful'  rich  yellow  for  several  daysi,  while  others 
rejoice  in  decidedly  bronzy  tints,  which  Last, 
until  the  leaves  have  nearly  or  quite  attained 
their  full  size.  Thei  Tree  of  Heaven  and,  the 
Oatalpais  have  also  bronzy  young-  foliage,  and 
being  Late  in  leafing  they  are  thereby  rein- 
dered  conspicuous. 

We  doi  not  on,  this  occasion,  intend  tloi  follow 
out  the  deepening  and  varying  shade®  of 
green  of  the  different  subjects  asi  they  comie 
under  our  notice,  but  as  the  autumn  glories 
of  deciduous  trees  have  been  very  much  in 
■evidence  recently,  it  may  interest  soma  of 
our  readers  to  point  'out  the  effects  that  are 
produced  by  certain  trees  and  shrubs  pre¬ 
vious  to  thei  fall  of  thei  leaf,  and  also  thei 
affects  that  are  produced  by  the  bark  of 
certain,  other  subjects  during  winter,  and  in¬ 
deed  until  they  are  again  concealed  by 
foliage.  For  some  time  past  the  effects  of 


the  common  or  English  Elm  have  been,  very 
apparent  to  those  who  live  in  districts  where 
this  tree  is  extensively  planted.  Just  before 
the  leaves  arei  ready  to  fall,  a,  period  which 
may  last  for  a,  week  or  more,  the  leaves 
assume  a,  rich  and  almost  uniform,  golden- 
yellow.  Some  trees  exhibit  this  effect  all 
over  the  head1;  In,  other  oases  the,  golden 
hue  is  confined  to  the  folia, get  on  certain,  por¬ 
tions,  or  even  certain!  branches  of  the  tree, 
thus  producing  a  striking  contrast  in  the 
same  individual. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  account  in 
all  cases  for  a,  half  or  third  of  the  tree  being- 
green  while  the  remaining  portion  is  golden. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  certain  por¬ 
tions  of ‘the  tree  are  in  direct,  connection  with 
certain  portions  of  thei  root  system,  so  that 
portions  cif  the  tree  may  be  'affected  by  dry¬ 
ness  at  thei  root,  thus  inducing-  early  mat  urity, 
while  the  rest  of  thei  root  system,  having  a 
greater  supply  of  moisture,  may  be  prolong¬ 
ing-  the  growth  of  that  portion,  of  the  tree  -n 
connection  with  the  ©anm  Moreover, 
thei  more  common  effects  in  an  En- 
lish  landscape  are  produced  by  the 
English  Elm,  the  Oak,  and  the  Beech, 
the  two  latter  varying  with  tints  of 
brown,  yellow,  and  chestnut-red.  Beeches 
are  usually  very  conspicuous  on  thei  top  of 
chalky  hills,  where  they  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  asi  hanging  woods'.  In  such  cases, 
they  may  even  be  backed  with  Scotch  Fir 
or  Yews,  thus  producing  a,  rich,  dark  green 
background,  which  shows  up  the  fading 
beauty  of  the  Beeches. 

In  America,  the  most  common  trees  that 
produces  the  autumn  effects  would  be  the  Red 
Maple,  Sugar  Maple,  and  several  species  of 
Oak.  According  to  thei  accountisi  of  travel¬ 
lers',,  thei  Maples  are  capable  of  producing 
eff  ects  which  we  in  this  country,  with  more 
cloudy  skies,  can  scarcely  realise.  W e  should 
imagine,  however,  that  the  frequency  or 
numbers  of  these  trees  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  effects  which  they  produce. 
They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  planted  in  very 
large  numbers  in  thisi  country,  and  their 
■effectisi  are  often  more  or  less  obscured  or 
hidden  by  other  trees.  In,  America  the 
Oaks  that,  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  arei  the  Scarlet,  Red  and  Pin  specie®. 
Any,  or  all,  of  these  we  may  possess  >in  this 
country,  and  on  private  estate®  can  even 
plant,  varieties  which  naturally  develop  finer 
tints  than  the  average  of  them  raised  from 
seeds.  Wei,  af  least,  have  two  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oaks  abo  vet-mentioned  and  several 
others,  including-  Quereus  tinctorial.  All  of 
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these  have  beiemj  in  cultivation.  -for  many  years  past,  but  have 
been  practically  neglected  in  private  estates,  where  the  owners 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  British  Oaks: 
The  landscape  gardener  and  arboriculturists,  have  therefore 
still  a  fine  reserve  of  material  at  command,  for  these  American 
Oak®  appear  to  bei  as1  hardy  as  our  own,  and  in  any  case  can 
bei  planted  in  situations  where  they  would  bei  relatively  shel¬ 
tered  while  in  leaf,  hut  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  this  shelter 
would  be  unnecessary. 

We  mentioned  the  beauties  of  the  Common  Sycamore  in 
spring,  but  fine  effects  can  also  bei  produced  by  other”  species 
in  the  autumn.  Several  of  them  die  off  of  a  beautiful  and 
uniform,  yellow.  Even,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  the 
common  Norway  Maple  is  remarkably  effective  in  tliis  respect. 
The  English  Maple  is  less  effective  on  account  of  its  dwarf er 
habit  and  the  fact  that  it  usually  forms  hedges  in  rural  disr 
trict'Si,  seldom  attaining  the  size  of  a  tree. 

Several  of  the  Maples  which  are  admitted  to'  be  effective 
in  America  are  introductions'  there  just  as  much  as  here. 
Amongst  others,  we  may  refer  to  the  many  varieties  of  Acer 
palm  a,  turn.  Even  theiaa,  which  have  purple  or  rod  foliage  in 
summer,  assume  other  beautiful  tints  in  autumn  by  intensi¬ 
fying  or  'becoming  paler  by  the  introduction  of  yellow  hues. 
Owing  to'  their  smaller  size  these  Japanese  Maples  are  perhaps 
m  ost,  effective  when  employed  in  the  planting  of  large  b  eds..  A 
very  handsome  Maple  from  AmuiTand  is  Acer  Ginnala,  which 
is  to  some  extent  related  to  A.  tatarieum,  but  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  be  considered  a  species.  The  leaves  assume  very 
handsome,  red  tints. 

Many  of  thei  members  of  the  Heath  family  are  notable  for 
the  beautiful  colours  they  assume  in  autumn.  Amongst  others 
we  may  mention  the.  Sorrel  tree.  (Oxydendro.n:  arboreum),  the 
leaves  of  which  assume  a.  rich  metallic  red,  not  unlike  those  of 
the.  Scarlet  Oa.k.  At  certain,  stages  the  colour  might  fairly 
well  be  spoken  of  as  scarlet,  on  account  of  its  brightness.  A 
similar  hue  is.  met  with  in  Vaecinium  corymbosum,  which 
form, si  a  small,  densely  leafy  bush  about,  2  ft.  high,  and  retain® 
its  dying  leaves  for  a  considerable  period.  During  this  .stage 
a  great  variety  of  shades  may  bei  noticed  in,  thei  leaf,  some  of 
them,  being  bright,  rich  red',  and,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  leave®,  they  arei  extremely  effective.  While  this  happens 
toi  be  the  ca,se  in  the  open,  ground,  we  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  trying  this  small  Whortleberry  in  pots,  son  that  thei  plants 
could  be.  used  for  decorative  purposes  while  in  their  last,  fading 
glories. 

Several  of  the  Andromedasi,  or,  rather,  the  specie®  of  allied 
genera  into  which  this  has  been  separated,  assume  beautiful 
tints  in  great  variety.  Even  the  evergreen  Azalea,  amoena  has 
an  effect  that  is  not  to  bei  despised  for  those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  grounds  furnished  in  winter.  Trees  and  shrubs  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  families  include  several  species  of  Sumach  (Rhus), 
including  the  Poison  Ivy  and  R.  glabra  Iaciniata,  while  more 
sombre  tints,  if  none  the  less  beautiful,  are  exhibited  by  R. 
Octinus  and  R.  eotinpide©.  The  Verbena  family  at  least  sup¬ 
plies  one  bushy  shrub,  that  is  notable  for  its  beautiful  autumnal 
effects — namely,  Clerodendron  trichotomum.  Several  of  the 
deciduous  Barberries  have  effective  foliage  in  autumn,  but.  in, 
non©,  perhaps,  isi  the  effect  more  striking  than  in  Berberis 
Thunbergi. 

Numerous  members  of  thei  Rose;  family  have  more  or  less 
strikingly  tinted  leaves  in  autumn!,  including  a  number  of  the 
specie®  of  Pyru®.  Possibly,  however,  none  of  them  have 
acquired  more  distinction  in  this  respect  than  those.  members 
of  the  genus  to.  which  the  Chokeiberry  belongs.  We.  refer  to 
Pyrus  arbutifolia,  P.  nigra,  and  their  varieties.  The  leaves  of 
these  assume  varying  metallic-purple  and  other  tints.  The 
effect  is  also,  heightened  by  planting  these  subjects  in,  masses, 
for  they  are  shrubs  rather  than  trees.  Amongst  the  Coton- 
easters  we  have  both  -evergreen  and  deciduous  subjects,  but  as 
far  as  autumn  tints  are  concerned,  probably  none  of  the  species 
excels  C.  horizon, talis.  The  dying  leaves  assume  a,  brilliant  red 
hue,  and  when  the  plants  are  old  or  well  established  and  full 
of  berries  it  is  difficult,  to  say  whether  the  leaves  or  the  berries 
are  the  most  effective: 


Amongst  the  species  of  Vine  fine  effects  are  produced  by  the 
leaves  of  some  varieties  under  glass,  but  we  refer  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Virginian  Creeper,  Japan  Ivy  (Vitis  inoon- 
stans),  alsoi  V-  Coign etia.e  and  V.  vinifera  purpurea.  The  first 
two  of  these,  at  least,  are  well  known.  Amongst  Conifers,  a 
few  of  them  are  notable  for  the  autumn  or  winter  tints  they 
assume,  though  not  every  planter  regards  the  winter  tints  with 
any  degree  of  complacency.  The  prevailing  tint  of  the 
deciduous  Cypress  is  chestnuhbrown,  but  that  of  the  evergreen 
Cryptomeria  ja-ponica  elegans  is  a  beautiful  metallic-brown 
inclining  to  purple.  We  think  the  beauty  of  this  latter  is 
never  seen  to.  better  effect  than  when  planted  amongst  other 
Conifers  which  retain  their  green1  hues.  Something  similar  to 
this  Japanese  tree  may  be  met  with  in  the  winter  tint  of  Re>- 
tinoispora  squamosa  and  Thuya  ericord.es. 

Several  trees  and  shrubs  are  notable  for  the  effect  they  pro¬ 
duce  in  winter,  but  in  most  cases  this  refers  to  the  bark  of  the 
young  wood.  Notable  exceptions  are  the  Silver  Birch  and 
Scotch  Fir,  which  stand  out  very  conspicuously  in  woods  and 
plantations'  during  winter  by  the  pronounced  colour  of  their 
old  bark.  In  the  case  of  those  which  are  effective  on  account 
of  the  young  bark  only,  the  effect,  is  more  under  the  control 
of  the  planter  or  cultivator,  because  these  things  may,  and 
should,  be  cut  down  if  fine  effects  are  to  be  produced  by  the 
bark  of  the  young  shoots.  We  refer  to  the  various  species  of 
Dogwood  and  Willow  which  can  be  manipulated  at  pleasure. 
Amongst  the  Dogwood®  are  several  specie®  with  red  bark,  as 
in  Cornu, s;  alba,  C.  a.  sibirica,  and  other  forms  of  this  specie®; 
while ‘in  C.  ©anguinea.  the  young  bark  isi  usually  of  a,  more  or  less 
pronounced  pur  ple.  There  are,  however,  some  species  of  Dog¬ 
wood  with  a  decidedly  green  hark,  and  these  might  bei  em¬ 
ployed  by  way  of  a  contrast  with  thei  red  one®.. 

Amongst  the  Willows  we  have  some  specie®  and  varieties 
which  give  very  decided  winter  tints,  and  these  are  the  more 
pronounced  if  the  shoots  are  annually  cut  down,  so.  as  to  induce 
the  production  of  another  set  for  the  following  winter.  When 
the  Golden  Osier  is  allowed  to  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree, 
the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  simply  yellow.  When  annually 
cut  down,  the  more  exposed  portions  of  the  shoots  become  of 
a  deep  orimefon-red,  while  the  basal  portion  of  the  shoots, 
having  been  shaded  in  summer,  remain  yellow.  In  Salix  alba 
tritzensis  we.  have  a  red  of  an  entirely  different  colour.  In 
S.  a.  caerulea  the  branches  assume  a  deep*  reddish-purple, 
which  is  often  very  conspicuous,  in,  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  trees  are  regularly  pollarded.  In  the  Varnished 
Willow,  S.  decipiens,  the  shoots  assume  a,  shining  yellow-day 
colour,  as  if  varnished.  On,  the  other  hand,  S.  fragilis  basford- 
iana  produces  'bright  red  shoots.  Black  isi  by  no  means  a 
common  colour,  but  there  is  a  wild  variety  of  the  Goat  Willow 
(S.  Caprea)  which  produces  shoots  that  assume  a  rich  black 
colour  in  winter,  while  the  buds  on  the  same  shoots  are  fre¬ 
quently  tinted1  with  a,  bright  red.  To  the  above  many  others 
might  be  added,  but  our  remarks'  simply  serve  to  show  what 
an  immense  variety  there  is  at  the  command  of  thei  cultivator 
for  the  production  of  fine  effects  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  in¬ 
cluding  autumn  and  winter. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  W.  Elliott. 

(, See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  this  week  gives  a,  good  idea 
of  a,  beautiful  form  of  Chrysanthemum  which  may  be  described 
as  belonging  to  the  Japanese  type.  The  flower  is  pure  white 
aud  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  florets  making  a,  dense,  com¬ 
pact  bloom.  As  the  general  tendency  of  the  florets  is  droop¬ 
ing,  and  owing  to  their  length,  the  flower  is  ds  deep,  as  it,  is 
wide.  At  a,  moderate  calculation,  the  bloom  would  measure 
7  in.  by  7  in'.,  though  some  cultivators  could  no.  doubt,  grow  it 
larger.  As  shown  in  our  illustration  the  bloom  is  somewhat 
reduced.  Th©  florets  are  narrow,  variously  twisted  and  more  or 
less  interlaced,  so  that  it  would  come  within  the  gardening 
term  as  a  refined  flower.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
Leafy  Grove  Nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  on  October  25th  last. 


Supplement  to  “The  Gardening  World.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  Mrs.  W.  ELLIOTT.  Natural  Size,  7X7  inches. 
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Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

Alpine  Plant?,  Rock  Gardens,  etc. 

At  their  last  meeting  held  October  26th,  in  the  British 
Schools,  Cra.wley,  Mr.  H.  Hemsley  (of  Messrs.  J-  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Lo'wfield  Nurseries)  gave  a  veiy  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  lecture  on  “  Alpine  Plants,  Rock  Gardens,  etc.,”  illustrated 
by  means  of  seventy  lantern  slides,  'taken,  at  home  and  in 
Switzerland.  Mr.  J.  A.  Nix,  the  president  of  the  association, 
introduced  Mr.  Hems  ley,  thei  secretary,  t-o>  whom,  he  said,  the 
association  owed  it®  existence!. 

The  lecturer  pointed  out.  the  usefulness  and  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  which  these  plants  occupy  in,  the  gardening  world,  and 
said  there  werei  none  which  answered  ®o  many  purposes  a®  these. 
With  a,  little  foresight  we  need  not  be  without  some  in  bloom 
all  thei  year  round,  and  which  might  be  touched  and  gathered, 
as  well  as  looked  at  and  admired.  How  charming  and  delight¬ 
ful  is  a,  well-constructed  and  well-arranged  rook  garden ;  what 
interest  and  pleasure  it  affords  to  the  owner  and  to  the  lover  cf 
Nature.  In,  alpine  gardens  we  find  some  of  the  brightest  and 
most  charming  gems  of  the  floral  world,  which,  besides  clothing 
mother  earth  in.  beauty  and  splendour,  transformed  what  very 
often  would  be  barren,  stony  wildernesses  into  places)  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  and  admiration. 

There  was  no,  doubt,,  said  thei  lecturer,  that  the'  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  to  Switzerland  and  other  mountainous  regions 
were  chiefly  attracted  by  these  dwarf  and  sturdy  flowers  of 
such  peculiar  shapes  and  form®,  but  for  which  the  Alps  would 
nob  possess  so  great  an,  allurement  to'  SO'  many  travellers1. 
What,  a,  feast  it,  was  to  the  lovers  of  flowers  to  see  these  great 
and  majestic  rocks  covered  in  all  their  grandeur  by  these1 
small  attractive  plants  with  their  pure  and  brilliant,  flowers. 
No  wonder  that  they  hold  the  visitor  spellbound  in  admiration, 
and  created  a,  desire  to  see  and  to  know  more  of  them.  What 
a  sight  when,  for  instance,  'the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  his 
brilliancy,  and  one'  was  brought  face  to.  face  with  thousands  of 
blooms  of  such  plants  a®  Gentians,  Primulas,  Campanulas',  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention ;  such  a  'spectacle  as 
this  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  might  ask  how  it  was 
that  the'Se  plant®  grew  so  luxuriantly  and  bloomed  to.  such 
perfection  as  these ?  It  was  simply  because  Nature  under¬ 
stood  their  requirements ;  they  were  not  coddled  by  all  manner 
of  man’s  invention,  hut  were  provided  with  their  needs,  and 
were  left,  to  take  care'  of  themselves  amid  all  the'  fierce  storms 
and  perils  of  the  Alps. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  climate  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  such  plants'  abound,  and  to  show  that  rockeries 
with  alpine  plants  can  be  formed  and  kept  in,  England  with 
great  success.  Rockeries  and  rock  garden®  were  fast  increas¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  and  were'  something  like  an  epidemic,  in 
the  sense  that  person®  who  grow  a  few  of  these  plants  soon 
added  'to  the  number,  and  were  not  fully  satisfied  till  they 
possessed  a  line'  collection,  which  was  easy  of  accomplishment. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  in,  selecting  a  site'  for  a,  rock  garden 
choosie  one  where,  if  possible,  we  would  come  to.  it  all  of 
a  sudden  ;  this  would  have  a,  very  telling  effect.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  to  try  and  avoid  having  it,  under  trees  a®  much  as 
possible,  as  in.  such  a,  case  a®  that  the  plants;  generally  did  nob 
thrive,  on  account,  of  'being  in  a,  draughty  position,  thereby 
getting  cut  about,  by  thei  wind.  In,  selecting  a,  position,  we 
ought  to,  try  and  select  one  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  ; 
with  such  a  position  a®  this  we  would  he  able,  to  find  a  'suitable 
aspect  for  each  individual  plant,  and  they  would  be  found  to 
thrive  and  pay  for  all  labour  and  expense  entailed. 

Having  touched  on  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  stone,  such  a® 
limestone,  tufa,,  sandstone,  etc.,  adapted  for  rock  gardens,  he 
proceeded  to  say  that,  in  the  general  formation,  Naturei  should 
be  copied  as  closely  asi  possible,  the  general  outline,  situation, 
aspect,  drainage,,  and  other  minor  points — though  none,  the 
less  important — taken  into  consideration.  Before  commenc¬ 
ing  operations  fix  asi  well  -a®  you  possibly  can  as  to  what  kind 
cf  a  structure  you  desire,  to  have,  and  then,  set  to  work  to 


accomplish  the  same,  commencing  by  putting  in  plenty  of  small 
stones  and  clappings  for  drainage,  asi  this  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  points  to  be  considered  in  rook  construction,  as  he 
believed  that  more  rock  plant®  perished  through  want,  of  proper 
drainage  than,  for  any  other  reason.  To  the  above  add  a 
layer  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  after  which  begin,  to  lay  the 
large  stones,  taking  care  to  so  lay  them  that  the  water  will 
run  into'  the'  main  structure'  when  finished,  and  so  be  helpful 
in  keeping  the  plants  moist.  It  is  best,  to  fill  the  crevice®  w  i  t  h 
a  good  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  small  stones 
or  ichipping®,  and  if  a,  little  sand  can  be  used  so  much  the 
better.  On  putting  this  in,  'take  a  stick  and  ram  it  firm,  so 
that  there'  will  he  no  fear  of  your  Structure  giving  way  in  after 
days.  In  proceeding,  lay  the  stones  so  as  to  make  nice  large 
pockets,  so  that  when,  you  come  to,  plant,  you  will  be  able  to 
ma, s®  several  plants  of  one  kind  together,  as  by  .so.  doing  they 
will  soon  make,  a  grand  display  and  also  have  a  good  effect. 


Sedum  spectabile  ateopurpureum.  (Seep.  9  1.) 


Then  we  also  ought  to  consider  the  projecting  rocks  which 
should  be  formed  here  and  there,  and  given,  a.  prominent  posi¬ 
tion,  to,  receive  such  plants'  as  Saxifragas — -the  encrusted  varie¬ 
ties' — Sempeirvivums,  Sileu.es,  etc.,  which  are  so  well  adapted 
for  such  positions,  and  need  not  be  disturbed  for  many  years 
t'O  come. 

The'  lecturer  then  gave  names  of  the  most  suitable  plants 
of  small-growing  conifer®,  evergreen®,  and  certain  classes  of 
shrubs,  which  we  cannot  very  well  do  without  to,  form  a  winter 
clothing  with.  Hei  then  enumerated  the  best  and  most  useful 
kinds  of  “  oarpetersi  ”  which  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
forenameid  tree®',  etc.  Most  of  these  form,  “cushion®,”  and 
yield  complete  ims'ses  of  differeut-hued  flowers,  besides  car¬ 
peting  the  rocks  with  evergreen  foliage.  He  also,  included  a 
list  of  those  subject®  suited  best  for  bold  masse®, .  which  always 
have  their  desired  effect  when,  seen  growing  to  thei  best  of 
advantage  in  the  rock  garden.  Next  was  included  names  oi' 
plants  for  moist  and  shady,  position®,  as  also  the  most  valu¬ 
able  plant®  for  wall  gardening,  which  is  to  be  seen  very  much 
in  evidence  in  some  of  our  larger  gardens  at  the  present  time. 
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Tlie  lecturer  briefly  touched]  upon  a  few  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  -features  in  water  gardening,  giving  -the  names,  of 
plants  most  suitable!  for  deep'  and  shallow  wafer,  margins, 
etc.,  and  shady  nooks  or  walks  which  are  often  found  in  close 
proximity  tioi  thei  Lake  or  piece  of  water,  which  require  suitable 
plants  to  throw  ai  good  effect  .with  their  surroundings.  After 
giving  a.  few  bints'  as  to  the  growing'  of  several  kinds  of  plants 
which  lie  had  mentioned  during  the  evening,  and  after  having 
spoken  for  over  an  hour  in  duration,  the  lecturer  drew  to  a 
close,  trusting  that  each  one  present  would  d-o-  his  or  her  little 
towards  bringing  alpine  and  rock  plants  more  into  cultivation 
than  they  have  ever  bee®  before,  and  also  give  due  credit  to  so 
useful  and  charming;  a  family  of  plants. 

At  the  .close  "of  the  lecture  the  meeting  was"  thrown  open 
for  discussion.,  and  several  interesting  -points  respecting  alpine 
plants  and  their  culture  were  brought  -out-. 


How  I  grow  Marie  Louise  Violets  in  , 
Cold  Frames. 

Having  been,  asked  by  a  few  friendb  how  I  grow  such  good 
Violets  both  for  size  and  colour,  tire  few  remarks  I  have  to 
make  may,  I  h-ope,  prove  useful  to  the  young  readers  of  the 
“  G.W.”  Commencing  operations  about  this  time  of  the  year 
by  digging  my  ground  over  for  the  young  growths  to  be  planted 
in  the  spring,  thei  manure  I  us-ei  along  with  digging  is  composed 
-of  equal  parts  stable  litter  and  leaves,  which  have  been  decom¬ 
posing  the  previous  year  and  been  turnied  over1  several  times. 
It-  is  surprising  what  grand  manure  this  is  for  any  purpose 
after  it.  has  laid  for  twelve  months,  and  the  addition]  -of  a  little 
tank  manure1.  Our  soil  being  pretty  heavy,  this  manure!  suits 
it  much  better  than  farmyard;  manure.  About  the  first  or' 
second  week  in.  May,  when  the  Violets  'have  finished  flowering 
and  started  into  growth — that  is1,  young  roots  at  the  base  of 
the  sidtei  shoots1 — I  begin,  lifting  them,  shaking  all  thei  soil  oft" 
the  plant,  and  with  a  sharp,  knife  sever  the  young  side  growths, 
being  particular  t-o>  get  as;  many  roots  as  possible  along  with 
the  young  plant.  The  old  crown, s  I  burn  at  the  refuse;  heap1. 

Having  a,  few  days  previous  to  this  forked  over  thei  ground 
(which  was  dug  in  the  autumn)  and  given  a  topi-dressing  to  the 
depth  of  3  in.  equal  parts  loam,  sand,  leaf-mould,  with  a,  dash 
of  lime  rubblei  and  charcoal  all  put  through  i  in.  riddle,  f 
commence  planting  the  y-oung  plants  9  in.  apart  each  way. 
The  top-dressing  gives  the  plants  a  nice  start  before  entering 
tire  raw  soil.  I  never  divide-  too  many  at  a,  time,  as  I  find 
the  more  recently  you  lift  them  to  the  time  of  planting  they 
do  not  get  time!  to  flag,  and  start,  into  growth.  After  planting 
a  hundred  or  so,  I  give  a  good  watering  with  can  and  rose, 
which  settles  all  the  gritty  stuff  around  the  roots.  Planting 
finished,  nothing  more  can,  he  done  until  the  laterals  make 
their  appearance,  and  which  a.ll  may  be  pinched!  oft  ;  and  if 
the  weather  be  hot  and!  -dry  I  always  give  them  a.  good  dewing 
overhead  during  the  afternoon  about,  4  o' 'clock.  This  keeps 
down,  red  spider,  a  pest  which  isi  very  troublesome  to-  them. 
About  the  beginning  of  September’  I  look  out  my  frames, 
placing  them  in  a,  nice  sunny  position.  I  generally  let  the 
frames  into  the  ground,  as  they  do  not,  take  so  much  tilling  up. 
I  always,  till  the  frames  to  within  8  in.  of  the  glass,  the  soil 
used  being  old  stuff  from  bedding-out,  boxes,  etc. 

Lift  the  plants  from  the  open  about-  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  they  generally  lift-  with  balls  the  size  of  8-in.  pots.  I 
commence  to  plant,  them  in  the  frames, ;  hut.  before  I  do,  this 
I  sprinkle  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  ini  the  frames 
some  “  Veit, ha,”  a,  preparation  manufactured  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wood  and  Sons.  This  being  a  very  strong  mixture,  I  always! 
mix  sand  along  with  it  (6  parts  sand  to,  1  part  Veltha).  I 
always  place  the  plants  close  together  just  so  as  they  doi  not 
touch  one  another.  This  I  think  keeps  them  from  making  tooi 
much  foliage,  and  to,  throw  out  more;  bloom.  After  planting 
I  sprinkle  powdered1  charcoal  all  amongst  them,  and  give  a, 
thorough  good1  watering  and  close  the  frames  up-  for  a  day  or 
two-,  keeping  them  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  day.  The 


powdered  charcoal  prevents  damping.  After  a  day  or  two  I 
commence  giving  air,  very  gently  at  first,  adding  morei  and 
more  every  day  until  I  throw  thei  lights  back  altogether,  leav¬ 
ing  them  open  night  and  day  unless  frosty.  By  throwing  hack 
the  lights  it  breaks  off  the  cold  north  winds.  Always  cover 
up  if  any  signs  of  frost,  and  thei  harder  the-  frost  sets  in  add 
more  mats.  I  always  leave  air  on  until  thei  thermometer 
comes  down,  to-  frost,  nor  do  I  put  on  air  until  the  frost  is 
thoroughly  off  \  but,  if  the  mats  are  only  off  ail  hour  or  so 
during  hard  frost,  so1  much  the  better. 

About  January,  another  top-dressing  of  “  Veltha,'’  improves 
the  flowering  again,.  I  generally  look  over  them  once  a  fort¬ 
night,  pick  off  any  runners  or  damping  leaves,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  February  they  may  -want  a,  good  soaking  with 
water,  but  I  very  seldom  water  mini  after  the  drink  they  get 
after  planting.  If  they  need  any  water,  I  generally  take 
advantage!  of  a  mild,  showery  day  and  take  off  the  lights.  I 
bavei  followed  this  p-lan  of  growing  Violets  for  several  seasons, 
and  always  had  plenty  -of  blooms  all  through  winter  and  spring 
until  the  end  of  April.  The  quality  and  size  I  leave  for  the 
editor’s  remarks.  J-  Smith. 

— Ennim  Gardens,  Penrith. 

[See  page  896. — Ed.] 


Pot  Heliotropes. 

Tills,  well-known  plant  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  it 
deserves,  and  is  very  seldom,  seem  grown,  in,  pots,  for  winter 
blooming.  The  beautiful  racemes  of  flowers,  varying  from 
white  to  a,  deep,  purple  shade;,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  which 
-they  emit-,  make  it,  very  useful  either  for  decorating  purposes 
or  bouquet  making,  and  never  fail  to,  be  a  source  of  admiration, 
from  those  who  onoei  sieei  them  -at  their  best.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  about  September  and  placed  six  or  eight  thick 
in,  somei  -fine',  sandy  soil  in  48-sized  pots  and  put  under  hand- 
lights  -on;  a,  hotbed,  where  they  must,  be  shaded'  from  brilliant 
sunshine'.  If  the  cuttings  are  well  watered  when  they  are  put 
in,  an  occasional  syringe  will  suffice  them  till  they  are  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  removed  and  placed  near  the  glass  in,  a, 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  with  a,  minimum  temperature  of 
65  deg.  F.  Wh.ilei  thei  plants  are-  growing  they  require  copious 
syringing!  oif  soft  water,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  a,t  the  root. 

When'  the  plants  are  well  rooted  they  may  he  potted  off 
singly  into  4-in.  pots  and  carefully  watered  until  well  estab¬ 
lished,  when  they  may  be  gradually  worked  into  a  cooler  te.n- 
perature,  and  afterwards  placed  in  6-in.  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower.  As-  the  plants  grow,  all  side-  shoots  and  bloom 
must,  be  picked  out,  and  when  all  fear  of  frost  lias  gone  they 
may  be  placed  out  of  d-oors  and  sheltered  for  a  time  from  cold 
and  cutting  winds,  and  when  at  height®  varying  from  1  ft.  to 
2  ft-.,  they  may  be  stopped1,  and  as  side*  shoots  again  appear, 
they  must,  be  picked  out,  leaving  only  a  few  at  the;  top  to 
form  a  head,  which  will  give,  the  plant®  a  more  shapely  appear¬ 
ance,.  During  the  period  in,  which  they  are  -out,  of  doors  they 
may  be  fed  with  artificial  manures1,  and  some,  soot  water  may 
also  be  used,  as  this  imparts  a  good  dark  colour  to  the  foliage, 
and  as  'bloom  shows  it  must  he  pinched  out. 

About  September  the  plants  may  be  brought  into  a  cool 
house  and  arranged  in  a  group  in  which  they  are  to,  flower,  and 
when  the  bloom  buds  are  well  advanced  all  feeding  must  he 
discontinued  and  water  administered  carefully  or  the  foliage 
will  become  yellow.  When  the  weather  become®  colder  the 
ventilators  must  be  drawn  in,  and  the  temperature  should  nob 
be  allowed!  to  fall  below  50  deg.  F.,  and  as  the  flowers  fade 
they  should  be  removed  to  encourage  the-  succeeding  blooms  to 
furnish  the  plants  through  the  winter. 

Berkshire. 


E.  B. 


Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  at  St.  Louis. — Intimation  has  been 
received  from  the  British  Commissioner  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibi¬ 
tion  stating  that  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  liaie 
been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  their  exhibit  at  that  exhibition. 
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SOCIETIES. 


WARE  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  3rd  and  4th. 

The  above  society  held  its  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and  vegetables  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Ware. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  cut  blooms,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  W.  Phillips,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Hunsdon- 
bury,  was  an  easy  first  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  and 
had  good  flowers  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Lady  Conyers,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Lord  Ludlow,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Madame  C.  Nagelmachers,  Mildred 
W  are,  and  Sensation. 

Mr.  R.  Smith,  gardener  to  F.  Pearson,  Brickendonbury , 
secured  the  two  first  prizes  for  dessert  and  culinary  Apples.  He 
had  good  Allington  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  American  Mother  and  Washington 
(dessert),  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Stripped  Beefing,  Warner’s  King, 
Bismarck,  The  Queen,  and  Stirling  Castle  (culinary). 

Mr.  G.  Thompson,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Easneye 
Park,  Ware,  secured  Messrs.  Carters’  Silver  Cup  for  vegetables 
very  easily  with  a  clean  and  even-grown  lot  of  vegetables,  notably 
Leeks,  Carrots,  Onions,  Potatos,  and  Tomatos ;  also  the  society’s 
prize  for  vegetables,  and  Messrs.  MacMullen’s  special  prize  for 
Onions. 

The  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  quite  up  to  the  usual  stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence. 

There  were  also  four  excellent  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants. 
Mr.  R.  Dover,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  High  Leigh,  Hoddes- 
don,  was  a  good  first  with  Cocos  weddeliana  for  centrepiece, 
Alamanda  Williamsii  (two),  Crotons,  Weismanii  Disraeli,  Mrs. 
Dorman,  Laingii,  s:me  bright-coloured  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall,  Bouvardias,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Lily  of  the  Talley,  small  Cocos  and  Eulalias,  with  a  groundwork 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Asparagus  plumosum,  edged  with 
Panicum  variegatum. 

Chrysanthemums,  groups  :  1st  prize,  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  gardener 
to  F.  H.  Bowden-Smith,  Esq.,  Bengeo  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Fulford, 
gardener  to  R.  Walters,  Esq.,  Priory,  Ware. 

Miscellaneous  groups :  1st,  Mr.  R.  Dover,  gardener  to  R. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  High  Leigh,  Hoddesdon ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Fulford; 
3rd,  Mr.  A.  Mackay ;  4th,  Mr.  F.  Noyce,  gardener  to  A.  Sande- 
man,  Esq.,  Presdales. 

Three  specimen  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  twenty-five 
blooms  on  each  plant:  1st,  Mr.  A.  Mackay  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Phillips, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Hunsdonbury. 

Six  table  plants,  foliage  distinct :  1st,  Mr.  J.  Turk,  gardener  to 
P.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Ponfield ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Phillips;  3rd,  Mr. 
0.  Catling. 

Six  Primulas,  single  or  double:  1st,  Mr.  0.  Catling;  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  Spencer,  Beaumont  Manor,  Wormley  ;  3rd,  Mr.  G. 
Thompson,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Easneye. 

Six  winter-flowering  Begonias  :  1st,  Mr.  W.  Phillips  ;  2nd,  Air. 
J.  Spencer;  3rd,  Air.  F.  Noyce. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct:  1st,  Air.  W.  Phillips; 
2nd,  Air.  T.  Lodge,  gardener  to  A.  Friedlander,  Briggens  Park; 
3rd,  Air.  J.  Turk. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct :  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lodge ;  2nd, 
Air.  W.  Phillips;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Fulford. 

Twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct:  1st,  Mr.  J.  Turk;  2nd,  Air. 
A.  Willsher. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct:  1st,  Air.  D.  Garratt ;  2nd,  Air. 
F.  W.  Welch ;  3rd,  Air.  F.  Durrant. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct :  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lodge ;  2nd,  Mr. 
F.  Noyce;  3rd,  Air.  J.  Turk. 

Six  Japanese,  one  variety  only  :  1st,  Air.  F.  Noyce,  with  F.  S. 
Vallis,  very  good;  2nd,  Air.  W.  Phillips,  with  the  same  variety; 
3rd,  Air.  T.  Lodge. 

Premier  Japanese  bloom  :  Air.  F.  Noyce,  with  F.  S.  Vallis.' 
Premier  incurved  bloom  :  Air.  J.  Turk,  with  Topaze  Orientale. 
Three  vases,  six  sprays  of  Japanese,  not  disbudded  :  1st,  Mr. 
W.  Phillips;  2nd,  Air.  G.  Fulford;  3rd,  Air.  J.  Spencer.  Three 
vases  of  sprays,  single  flowering:  1st,  Air.  G.  Fulford;  2nd,  Air. 
J.  Spencer ;  3rd,  Air.  H.  Bates. 

Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes:  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lodge;  2nd,  Mr. 
0.  Catling;  3rd,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  gardener  to  H.  Pearson,  Esq., 
Brickendonbury.  Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes:  1st,  Mr.  0. 
Catling;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Phillips;  3rd,  Air.  R.  Smith. 

Six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears:  1st,  Mr.  F.  Noyce;  2nd,  Air.  A. 
Willsher ;  3rd,  Air.  W.  Phillips.  Six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  : 
1st,  Mr.  R.  Smith;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Willsher;  3rd,  Air.  R.  Dover. 
Six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples:  1st,  Air.  R.  Smith;  2nd,  Air.  A. 
Willsher  ;  3rd,  Air.  .J.  Turk.  Three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  :  1st, 
Mr.  G.  Sharp;  2nd,  Air.  G.  Peacock;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Godfrey. 
Three  dessert  Apples:  1st,  Mr.  J,  Tucker;  2nd,  Mr.  A. 


Alackay  ;  3rd,  Air.  G.  Peacock.  Three  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  : 
1st,  Mr.  A.  Alackay ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Peacock  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Godfrey. 

Dish  of  nine  Tomatos  :  1st,  Mr.  F.  Noyce  ;  2nd,  Mr.  O.  Cat¬ 
ling ;  3rd,  Air.  J.  Turk.  Three  sticks  of  Celery:  1st,  Mr.  J. 
Turk  ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Dover ;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  Bates. 

Collection  of  vegetables:  1st,  Air.  G.  Thompson;  2nd,  Air.  H. 
Bates ;  3rd,  Air.  A.  Alackay.  Six  dishes  of  Potatos,  distinct : 
1st,  Air.  W.  Porter;  2nd,  Air.  A.  Alackay;  3rd,  Air.  S.  Webb; 
4th,  Air.  G.  Thompson. 

Six  bunches  of  Violets  :  1st,  Mr.  W.  Phillips ;  2nd,  Mr.  T. 
Lodge;  3rd,  Air.  F.  Noyce;  4th,  Air.  0.  Catling.  . 

A  Silver  Cup,  given  by  Alessrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
for  vegetables:  1st,  Mr.  G.  Thompson;  2nd,  Air.  J.  Spencer. 

Twelve  Onions  (prize  given  by  Messrs.  MacAIullen  and  Co., 
seedsmen,  Hertford):  1st,  Air.  G.  Thompson;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Tucker  ;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  Mackay. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Aledal,  given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  won  by  Air.  F.  Warren  for  the  six  best  Onions  in  the 
show. 

Under  gardeners  (vase  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage) :  1st, 
Air.  W.  Presland  ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Earner.  Ladies’  sprays  :  1st, 
Air.  W.  Harris ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Larner  ;  3rd,  Air.  E.  Spencer.  Best 
arranged  basket  with  any  kind  of  flowers  and  foliage  :  1st,  Air. 
W.  Harris;  2nd,  Air.  F.  Larner;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Shambrook. 

The  Toogood  Silver  Shield  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Welch, 
Wellington  Street,  Hertford,  with  34  points;  he  also  won  the 
same  shield  at  Hertford  Show  the  week  previous. 

The  Bronze  Shield  was  won  by  Air.  J.  Alarsh,  also  of  Hertford, 
with  22  points. 

Nov- COMPET IT  I V E  GROUPS. 

E.  S.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Poles,  Ware  (gardener,  F.  W.  Church), 
had  a  good  display  of  fruit,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Crabs, 
Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos,  with  background  of  Palms, 
Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  and  Ferns. 

Mr.  Grumbell  (secretary  of  the  show)  had  some  fine  baskets  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  also  a  large  collection  of  fruit,  including 
a  grand  basket  of  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears ;  also  three  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetables. 

Air.  F.  Noyce  sent  thirteen  dishes  of  good  Pears. 

Alessrs.  G.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  sent 
twenty-eight  varieties  of  Apples,  and  eight  of  Pears,  winter¬ 
flowering  Carnations  in  pots,  herbaceous  plants,  also  four  boxes 
of  alpine  and  rock  plants  chiefly  in  flower. 

Air.  F.  Cole  (Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  and  Co.)  had  a  large  and 
attractive  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  Lilium  longi- 
florum,  Tuberoses,  Carnations,  Cypripedium  insigne,  also 
shower  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  and  a  basket  of  Tomatos, 
Carters’  Golden  Queen. 

Air.  J.  Chapman,  Ware  Nurseries,  sent  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  and  Ferns. 

Mr.  Brightly,  ATicarage  Road,  AVare,  sent  a  collection  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  W.  C.  H. 


VENTNOR  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  8th  and  9th. 

The  ninth  annual  show  of  the  Undercliff  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  Alorgan  Richards,  Esq.,  the  pre¬ 
sident.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Miss  Nichol¬ 
son.  The  show  was  larger  and  better  than  last  year,  and  com¬ 
petition  keener. 

R,  Alurray,  Esq.,  East  Dene,  Bonchurch,  had  the  best  four 
large  flowering  Chrysanthemum  plants  ;  and  Miss  Mitchell 
(gardener,  Air.  W.  W.  Sheath),  Ventnor,  had  the  best  specimen 
plant. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Richard’s  Challenge  Cup  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  at  least  eighteen  distinct  vsrieties,  was  won  by 
Air.  Martin  Silsbury,  Providence  Villa,  Shanklin,  who  had  grand 
blooms  of  F.  S.  ATallis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  Mrs.  Whereat  ;  Air. 
J.  Love,  Cowes,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Scaramanga 
(gardener,  Air.  C.  H.  Snooks),  Shanklin,  came  in  third. 

H.  Grose  Smith.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson),  St. 
Helens,  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  blooms  (four  varieties), 
carrying  off  the  highest  honours  and  a  Silver  Cup.  Some  of  his 
finest  blooms  were  Airs.  W.  J.  Pockett,  Airs.  Mease,  and  W.  R. 
Church.  Aliss  Mitchell  was  second  in  this  case. 

Mr.  J.  Love  had  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms  in  six 
varieties,  showing  compact  and  symmetrical  blooms  ;  R,  J. 
Jolliffe,  Esq.,  Bonchurch,  came  second,  but  took  the  lead  for 
six  Japanese  blooms. 

R.  Murray,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties, 
followed  by  Miss  Alitchell  and  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  Shanklin  in 
this  order. 

D.  Day,  Esq,,  Bonchurch,  led  for  dessert  Apples,  followed 
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by  Miss  Cass  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Attrill,  lion,  secretary),  Ventnor. 
H.  Grose  Smith,  Esq.,  and  C.  Nicholas,  Esq.,  were  first  and 
second  respectively  for  culinary  Apples.  Mrs.  F.  Attrill,  the 
wife  of  the  secretary,  led  for  an  epergne  and  for  table  decora¬ 
tions,  being  succeeded  by  three  others  in  the  latter  class. 


NEWPORT,  I.W.,  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
November  Ilth  and  I2th. 

The  fifth  annual  show  of  the  Newport  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Newport,  Isle  of  W  ight. 
F.  F.  Mew,  Esq.,  J.P.,  presided,  and  the  opening  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Mrs.  Francis  Pittis.  lhe  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  were  also  present.  The  show  was  an  excellent  one. 
Col.  Morgan  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cave  (the  hon.  secretary)  and  the  committee,  stating  that  Mrs. 
Morgan  and  himself  had  been  in  the  country  from  which  the 
Chrysanthemum  came,  and  they  had  seen  nothing  to  beat  the 

flowers  there  that  day.  „  ,  . 

The  president’s  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  distinct,  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Providence  Villa,  Shanklin,  with  some 
magnificent  blooms  ;  Mr.  J.  Love,  Cowes,  was  second  ;  followed 
by  Sir  Barrington  Simeon,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gash), 
Swainston.  The  last  named  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese 

blooms.  . 

Mr.  J.  Love  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved  or 
reflexed,  followed  by  F.  Fry,  Esq.,  East  Cowes.  The  latter  came 
to  the  front  for  twelve  blooms. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by  R.  Roach 
Pittis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wickens),  Newport.  F.  T. 
Mew,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Freeland),  Newport,  was  second. 
The  former  also  had  the  best  four  specimen  plants  of  incurved 
or  reflexed  varieties.  For  four  specimen  plants  of  Japanese 
varieties  the  lead  wa.s  taken  by  E.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  E.  W.  Sheppard),  Wootton,  who  also  had  the  best 
specimen  incurved  or  reflexed  and  the  best  specimen  J apanese 
variety. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee,  November  1st. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
Chittenden,  Saunders,  Walker,  Worsley,  Douglas,  and  Hooper ; 
Dr.  M.  'C.  Cooke  ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Herbertia  bulbs. — With  reference  to  the  specimen  brought 
to  the  last  meeting,  they  were  wrongly  alluded  to  as  “  dropipers,” 
the  description  being  correct. 

Nerine  hybrid. — Mr.  Worsley  brought  a  fine  spray  of  pudica  i 
( ?  )  x  corusca  ( S )  a  variety  of  sarniensis.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  O’Brieni,  a  hybrid  between  pudica  and  Plantii,  a  sup¬ 
posed  variety  or  else  a  hybrid  from  sarniensis. 

Hippeastrum  hybrid. — He  also  showed  the  result  of  aulicum 
(?)  x  equestre  ( S  )•  They  are  strictly  intermediate  ;  also  a 
hybrid  between  aulicum  (?)  x  vittatum  {$)■  The  only  record 
of  this  hybrid  is  by  Herbert,  under  the  name  of  Semeri. 

Pears,  crossed  and  self-fertilised. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed 
drawings  illustrating  the  results  on  Durondeau.  The  Pears  had 
nearly  the  same  mean  size,  with  the  exception  that  the  width 
across  the  upper  part  was  on  the  average  of  2g  in.  in  the  self- 
pollinated  and  2f  in.  in  that,  of  the  crossed.  With  regard  to  the 
optimum  temperature  required  for  the  fertilisation  of  Pears, 
Mr.  Worsley  observed  that  70  degrees  was  necessary  for  Marie 
Louise,  Mr.  Walker  adding  that  it  was  useless  to  grow  it  on  the 
Welsh  coast.  Mr.  Bunyard  remarked  that  Gloria  Mundi  was  a 
bad  self-fertiliser,  but  was  very  good  with  other  pollen.  The 
fruit  usually  bore  furrows  ;  these  disappeared  from  the  fruit 
if  the  flower  had  been  crossed.  With  regard  to  the  Beauty  of 
Kent,  it  bore  well  on  chalk,  according  to  Mr.  Chittenden.  Other 
varieties  were  alluded  to,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  were  matters  of  consideration  as 
well  as  pollination. 

Gazania  foliaceous. — Mr.  Hooper  showed  an  inflorescence  in 
which  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  had  become  long  and  leaf-like, 
while  the  florets  of  the  head  were  abortive. 

Twin  Maize  seedlings. —  Mr.  Chittenden  showed  two  seedlings 
arising  from  a  single  grain.  On  examinati^i  they  proved  to 
be  from  two  embryos  standing  on  opposite  Hides  of  the  grain, 
with  a  single  mass  of  endosperm  between  them. 

Black  Apple-rot. — Dr.  Cooke-  reported  on  this  disease  as 
follows: — “The  fruit  is  pitchy  black  externally,  with  a  tough 
and  leathery  rind.  The  core  was  full  of  mycelium,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Apple  rotten.  In  the  centre  and  around  the  core 
were  sclerotiform  bodies.  These  resembled  the  sclerotia  disease 


of  Potato  haulms.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  the 
fungus, '  though  Mr.  Massee  suggests  it  may  be  Monilia  fructi- 
gena,  which  bears  a  Peziza-like  fructification.” 

Corticium  on  Chrysanthemum. — Dr.  Cooke  also  reported 
upon  this  disease  : — “  There  is  a  white  floccose  incrustation,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  occurs  upon  living  plants  as  a  true 
parasite.  It  is  probable  that  the  fungoid  growth  belongs  to  the 
preliminary  condition  of  the  sclerotium  disease  of  Potato 
haulm.” 


BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  8th,  9ih,  and  IOth. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties’ 
Society,  this  important  show  was  again  held  in  the  Bingley  Hall. 
The  society  has  held  a  show  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  past  forty-four  years,  but  has  only  within  recent 
years  taken  to  the  Bingley  Hall  to  find  the  necessary  accom¬ 
modation.  The  first  show  of  the  society  took  place  in  1860,  and 
was  successful,  though  a  very  small  affair  promoted  by  a  few 
Edgbaston  gardeners.  Since  then  the  society  has  become  more 
and  more  powerful  by  their  increasing  success,  which  obliged 
them  to  find  fresh  quarters  for  their  show  from  time  to  time. 
The  show  is  niow  considered  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom.  There  were  800  competitive  exhibits,  against  600 
in  1897.  The  nurserymen,  also,  contributed  largely  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  splendid  effect  in  the  Bingley  Hall. 

Plants  (Open). 

One  class  was  set  apart  for  nine  large  flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  excluding  Japanese  varieties.  The  first  prize  was 
secured  by  E.  Marfcineau,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  who-  was  followed 
by  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston.  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  six  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  For 
three  large  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  the  same  order  of  merit 
was  observed  as  in  the  first  class.  This  order  likewise  held 
good  in  the  class  for  one  large  flowering  Chrysanthemum  and 
a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  These  results  are  similar  to  what 
was  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  evident  that  Chrysan¬ 
themum  plants,  except  for  the  production  of  big  blooms,  are 
not  very  popular  with  gardeners  at  the  present  day. 

There  was  greater  competition  in  the  class  for  a  large  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  several  very  fine  groups  having  been  put 
up.  The  premier  honour  was  secured  by  J.  Whitfield,  Esq., 
Moseley,  who  had  a  very  effective  group,  beautifully  and  artis¬ 
tically  arranged.  His  group  took  the  form  of  pyramidal 
mounds  with  a  high  central  background,  the  intervening  spaces 
beig  interspersed  with  Palms,  Caladiums,  and  Crotons.  The 
plants  shown  carried  very  weighty  blooms.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  W.  Sandforcl,  Esq.,  Hall  Green,  while  J.  A.  Ken¬ 
rick,  Esq.,  came  in  third. 

There  was  also  a  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  12  ft. 
x  8  ft.,  and  these  were  also  very  effective.  The  first  award 
was  secured  by  A.  H.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  who  shotted 
a  considerable  amount  of  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plants.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Edg¬ 
baston  ;  and  L.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Moseley,  came  in  third. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Three  years  ago  the  introduction  of  vase  classes  at  Birming¬ 
ham  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  displaying  of  the  popular 
flower  to  advantage.  This  year,  as  formerly,  the  vase  classes 
have  been  quite  a  feature  of  the  show.  The  first  prize  for  eight 
varieties  in  as  many  vases  was  secured  by  Col.  Beech,  Coventry. 
The  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  took  second  place,  while  H.  O. 
Lord,  Esq.,  ’Charlton  Kings,  came  in  third,  and  thev  Earl  of 
Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  was  a  good  fourth.  Amongst  all  these  exhibits  very 
similar  or  the  same  varieties  were  amongst  the  most  effective 
at  Birmingham  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  For  instance,  we  need 
only  mention  such  as  F.  S.  Yallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli,  Duchess  of  -Sutherland,  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  Elsie 
Fulton,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Henry  Perkins,  Mrs,  J.  Hadaway,  etc. 

For  four  Japanese  varieties  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  came 
to  the  front,  followed  by  the  Leamington  Nurserymen,  Mrs. 
Martin,  of  Erdington,  and  H.  Needham,"  Esq.,  of  Gravelly  Hill, 
in  this  order  of  merit. 

For  two  Japanese  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  again  by  the 
Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  followed  by  T.  M.  Tranter  (Solihull), 
Mrs.  Wingfield  Digby  (Coleshill),  Mrs.  Armfield  (Edgbaston), 
and  Mrs.  Martin  (Birmingham),  in  this  order  of  merit.  The 
finest  vase  of  pink-coloured  Japanese  variety  was  Mrs.  George 
Mileham,  shown  by  the  Leamington  Nurserymen,  who  were 
followed  by  H.  O.  Lord,  Esq.,  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip. 
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H.  O.  Lord,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  a  crimson  Jap.,  showing 
splendid  blooms  of  Lord  Hopetoun.  In  this  instance  he  was 
followed  by  the  Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Miss  Baird,  of 
Malvern. 

For  a  white  variety  the  Leamington  Nurserymen  came  to  the 
front  with  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  and  Mrs.  Wingfield  Digby. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  came  to  the  front  for'  a  yellow 
Jap.,  and  it  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this  would 
be  F.  S.  Yallis.  The  Leamington  Nurserymen  were  second, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  incurved  blooms  the  lead  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre), 
Elvaston  Castle,  who  had  some  very  fine  blooms.  He  was  fql- 
iowed  by  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin), 
Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks  ;  while  W.  Manning,  Esq., 
Dudley,  came  in  third.  For  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  Col. 
Beech  took  the  leading  place.  The  second  award  was  secured 
by  F.  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  Banbury,  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip 
came  in  third.  The  Earl  of  Harrington  again  came  in  first 
for  twTelve  incurved  blooms,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  A.  Hen¬ 
derson  and  H.  O.  Lord,  Esq.,  for  the  third  place. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  incurved  the  Flower  and 
Fruit  Co.,  Somerset,  took  the  leading  place.  The  Leamington 
Nurserymen  came  in  second,  and  H.  O.  Lord,  Esq.,  third." 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  cut  with  long  stems  the  premier 
position  was  taken  by  A.  E.  Ansel],  Esq.,  Bromsgrove.  F. 
Martineau,  Esq.,  was  second.  In  the  class  for  six  incurved 
and  six  Japanese  blooms  grown  within  four  miles  of  Stevenson 
Place  the  leading  award  was  taken  by  T.  W.  Piggott,  Esq.,  of 
Moseley.  Two  of  his  finest  blooms  were  C.  H.  'Curtis  and 
Bessie  Godfrey.  He  was  followed  by  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  Martin.  For  six  incurved  anl  six  Japanese  E.  J.  Byrne, 
Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill,  took  the  leading  place.  P.  G.  Vaughton, 
Esq.  (Handsworth),  and  E.  Derby,  Esq.  (Selly  Oak),  took  the 
remaining  prizes,  in  this  order. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese  the 
leading  winner  was  W.  Manning,  Esq.  (Dudley),  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  J.  Austin,  Esq.  (Sparkbrook),  and  W.  Whitehouse, 
Esq.  (Balsall  Heath),  in  this  order.  For  three  incurved  and 
three  Japanese  the  order  was  W.  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  W.  Man¬ 
ning,  Esq.,  and  J.  Austin,  Esq. 

Many  classes  were  set  apart  for  plants  and  flowers,  and  for 
twelve  Chinese  Primulas  Messrs.  Child  and  Herbert,  Acocks 
Green,  took  the  lead.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Sparkhill, 
were  second.  The  same  order  was  maintained  for  six  Chinese 
Primulas.  For  double-flowered  Primulas  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
was  first,  and  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King’s  Norton,  second. 

For  a  collection  of  British-grown  fruit,  not  exceeding  40  sq. 
ft.,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Lady  Byron  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Weeks), 
Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Burton  came 
in  second,  and  W.  E.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Sidbury,  was  third. 

Other  leading  winners  for  fruit  were  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Lady  Bagot,  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  W.  Halsey,  Mrs.  Martin,  E.  W. 
Caddick,  Esq.,  Col.  A.  Houblon,  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip, 
E.  J.  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  F.  M.  Mole,  Esq. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  presented  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons)  the  lead  was  taken  by  Lord  Aldenham  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  P.  Southby, 
Esq.,  Bampton,  was  second,  and  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  Leicester, 
came  in  third.  Lord  Aldenham  also  had  the  best  Carrots’ 
Onions,  and  Celery.  Col.  Middleton  (Ross)  had  the  best 
£»nips.  H.  C.  Horsfall,  Esq.  (Ruabon),  had  the  best  Beet, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  first  for  round  Potatos.  O.  E.  Ansel  1 
Esq.,  had  the  best  kidney  Potatos. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons)  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  'Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sir  A.  Henderson.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for 
Tomatos. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.)  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey  a^ain 
took  the  lead,  followed  by  W.  Waldron,  Esq. 

A  large  number  of  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham.  The  lead  for  Cauliflowers  was  taken  by  W.  Waldron. 
Esq.  ;  W.  C.  Alston  was  first  for  Savoys,  Rel  Cabbages  Par¬ 
snips,  and  Onions  ;  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey  had  the  best 
Celery;  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  the 1  best  Brussels  Sprouts;  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  the  best  Carrots  and  the  best  Beet ;  and  Mrs 
Dennison  the  best  Potatos. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  following :  The  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  for  flowering  and  foliage  plants  ; 
Mr.  W.  J,  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ;  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  for 


Apples  ;  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  for  Apples  ;  Mr. 
J.  Waterer,  Bagshot,  for  conifers  ;  Messrs.  Bakers,  Coclsall, 
for  Potatos ;  Mrs.  Pewtress,  Hereford,  for  Apples ;  Mr.  J. 
Basham,  Newport,  for  Apples  and  Pears ;  Mr.  J.  H.  White, 
Worcester,  for  Apples  and  conifers  ;  and  Messrs.  Gunn  and 
Sons,  Olton,  for  floral  decorations. 

Silver  Gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Stourbridge,  for  Begonias  and  Potatos  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Sons,  West  Norwood,  for  Apples  ;  Messrs.  Yates  and  Son,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  for  vegetables  ;  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull, 
for  Carnations  and  shrubs  ;  Messrs.  Child  and  Herbert,  Acocks 
Green,  for  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co., 
Sparkhill,  for  flowers  ^jnd  vegetables. 

Silver  Melals  went  to  Messrs,  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham, 
for  Chrysanthemums  ;  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
for  Chrysanthemums  ;  Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
for  Grapes  and  flowers  ;  Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth, 
for  decorative  Chrysanthemums  ;  the  Lady  Warwick  College, 
Studeley  Castle,  for  bottled  fruits  ;  and  to  Mr.  Udale,  Experi¬ 
mental  Gardens,  Droit wich,  for  Apples  and  Chrysanthemums. 

Bronze  Medals  went  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for 
rustic  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson 
and  Sons,  Four  Oaks,  for  Chrysanthemums. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co. 
for  Chrysanthemums,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  and  M.  Richardson ; 
Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  for  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  Josephine,  Rosalind,  and  Lucy  Clibran. 


ULSTER  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  8th  and  9th, 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Society  was 
opened  by  the  Counttss  Grosvenor  in  St.  George’s  Market.  The 
show  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  was  well  attended,  as  year 
by  year  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  features  in  the  social  life 
of  Belfast.  The  Countess  Grosvenor,  in  opening  the  show, 
described  it  as  a  fair  garden,  brilliant  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
The  show  was  considered  decidedly  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  This  may  be  better  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fact  that  the  entries  totalled  1,249,  or  nearly 
400  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year.  The  arrangements  for  the 
show,  carried  out  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  MaeBride,  were  much 
appreciated.  A  large  number  of  judges  and  stewards  were 
engaged  to  carry  out  the  judging. 

Plants. 

In  the  plant  classes  the  lead  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
18  ft.  x  12  ft.,  was  taken  by  J.  Milne  Balfour,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Draper),  Conway,  Dunmurry.  The  groups  were  arranged 
in  semi-circular  form,  and  were  particularly  fine.  The  first 
prize  was  a  piece  of  plate  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Otto 
Jaffe,  J.P.).  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  MTlveen), 
Eden-a-Greena,  took  the  second  place  with  another  beautiful 
group. 

In  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  13  ft.  x  9  ft.,  the  lead 
was  taken  by  A.  D.  Lemon,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Kirk¬ 
patrick),  Edgcumbe.  Samuel  Stevenson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  -J.  Leinster),  Jordanstown,  was  second.  James  M‘Connell 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  M ‘Dowell),  Stranmillis  House,  came  in 
third. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  from  which  Japanese  and  in¬ 
curved  varieties  were  excluded,  the  lead  was  again  taken  by 
J.  Milne  Barbour,  Esq.  The  group  was  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-circle,  and  was  mixed  with  foliage  plants.  He  was 
followed  by  Major  W.  B.  Ritchie  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrew 
Smiley),  The  Grove,  Belfast;  while  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  J.P., 
took  the  third  place. 

The  best  specimen  of  incurved  Chrysanthemum  was  shown 
by  R.  W.  Corry,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore), 
Benvue.  The  best  specimen  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  was 
staged  by  W.  M’Causland,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bryans), 
Cherryvale. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wilson  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lindsay),  Belvoir  Park.  The  second  prize  went  to  F.  Workman, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Culbert),  The  Moat.  The  third 
award  went  to  R.  H.  Reade,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Duthie) 
Wilmont. 

Numerous  prizes  were  offered  for  various  other  plants,  such 
as  Cinerarias,  Ferns,  Lycopods,  Palms,  Crotons,  Orchids, 
Begonias,  Roman.  Hyacinths,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  etc.,  bring¬ 
ing  good  competition. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  for  plants  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  took  the  leading  prizes  for  a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged  for  effect,  for  twelve 
table  plants,  and  for  a  group  of  conifers. 
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Cut  Flowers. 

In  the  class  for  twenty  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  as  many 
varieties  the  premier  honours  were  carried  off  by  Capt.  A. 
Stirling  (gardener,  Mr.  Ihomas  Lunt),  Keir,  Dunblane,  N.B. 
Many  grand  blooms  were  evident  in  this  splendid  exhibit. 
John  Jamieson,  Esq.,  D.L.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  L.  M'Kellar), 
St.  Marnoeks,  Malahide,  was  a  very  good  second.  Lord  Ash- 
brook  (gardener,  Mr.  John  D.  Atkinson),  Castle  Durrow,  came 

in  third.  . 

In  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  distinct,  confined, 
to  Ulster,  the  Countess  of  Caledon  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Small), 
Caledon  Castle,  took  the  leading  place.  The  other  winners  m 
this  class  were  Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
James  H.  Robinson),  Edenmore,  and  C.  Allan,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  George  H.  Cole),  Stormont  Castle. 

In  the  class  for  eight  Japanese  varieties  distinct,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  Ulster,  the  premier  award  was  secured  by  G.  H.  Brown, 
Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Reid),  Helen’s  Bay.  John 
Torrens,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Hodgkins),  White- 
abbey,  Rosstulla,  took  the  second  place,  while  Major  W.  B. 
Ritchie  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrew  Smiley),  The  Grove,  Belfast, 
came  in  third.  For  six  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums  Major 
W.  B.  Ritchie  came  to  the  front,  followed  by  J ohn  Torrens, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Reginald  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Saintbury,  co.  Dublin. 

For  six  vases  Anemones  or  Pompons  John  Torrens,  Esq., 
J.P.,  took  the  lead  ;  John  Jamieson,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  had  the 
best  white  variety  in  a  vase  ;  Col.  Right  Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Matchinson),  Mullaboden,  the  best  pink  and 
the  best  yellow  varieties;  John  Torrens,  Esq.,  JtP.,  the  best 
bronze  variety;  John  Jamieson,  Esq.,  D.L. ,  the  best  of  any 
other  colour;  and  Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  the  best  vase  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  effect. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese  in  at  least  thirty-six 
varieties  the  lead  was  taken  by  Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  J.P., 
who  was  followed  by  John  Jamieson,  Esq.,  D.L.,  and  John 
Torrens,  Esq.,  J.P.,  in  this  order. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct  the  lead  was  taken  by  Col. 
Right  Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton,  who  was  followed  by  G.  H.  Brown, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles 
Brennan),  Kenure  Park.  The  first  named  also  had  the  best 
British-raised  Japanese  varieties. 

For  twenty-four  incurved  in  at  least  eighteen  varieties  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  J.P.,  who  was 
followed  by  Lord  Ashbrook  and  Lord  Dunleath,  in  this  order. 
For  twelve  incurved  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  by  Thomas 
Watson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Samuel  Hutchinson),  Lake  View, 
Lurgan.  The  second  place  here  was  secured  by  John  Jamieson, 
Esq.,  D.L. ,  followed  by  John  Torrens,  Esq.,  J.P.  The  most 
artistic  arrangement  of  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Wilson,  Belvoir  Park. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  for  one  bride’s  bouquet  and  one 
bridesmaid’s  bouquet  the  prizes  were  keenly  contested  by 
Messrs.  F.  E.  Smith  and  Co.,  High  Street,  Belfast,  and  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  the 
former  being  first  in  each  case. 

Fruit. 

A  large  number  of  classes  were  set  apart  for  fruit,  and  in  each 
case  there  was  very  strong  competit'on,  especially  in  the  classes, 
for  Apples,  which  have  never  been  shown  in  Belfast  in  better 
condition  nor  in  such  quantity.  The  quality  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  better  than  that  seen  at  the  Dublin  Show  in  October. 
Ulster  is,  of  course,  the  fruit  district  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  then  had,  of  course,  allowed 
the  fruits  to  mellow  and  assume  the  colour  of  maturity.  Pears 
were  also  of  superior  merit  so  far  as  they  went,  but  Grapes  were 
somewhat  behind  the  usual  average. 

For  a  table  of  dessert  fruit  the  leading  place  was  secured 
by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  who  thus  secured  the  Braith- 
waite  Cup.  He  was  followed  by  Lieut.  John  Pakenham  ;  and 
Lady  E. .  H.  Bury  came  in  third.  In  the  class  for  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  and  Lieut.  John  Paken¬ 
ham  again  ran  each  other  closely  in  the  order  given.  For  any 
other  white  Grape  Lord  O’Neill  beat  the  Marquis  of  Downshire. 
The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  Alicante  Grapes,  and  Thomas 
Watson,  Esq.,  led  the  way  for  Lady  Downes  Grapes.  Colonel 
Sharman-Crawford  had  the  best  Gros  Colmar  Grapes  and  the 
best  of  any  other  black  Grapes.  Lord  O’Neill  had  the  heaviest 
bunch  of  Grapes. 

For  twenty-fouT  dishes  of  Apples  distinct  Lieut.  John  Paken¬ 
ham  secured  the  leading  place,  thus  winning  the  Challenge  Cup. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Drogheda  and  Lady  E.  H.  Bury. 
For  twelve  dishes  of  Apples — four  dessert  and  eight  baking — 
the  lead  was  taken  by  John  Jamieson,  Esq.,  followed  by  Lord 


Ashbrook  and  J.  J.  W.  Dunlop,  Esq.  For  six  dishes  of  Apples 
Viscount  Duncannon  led  the  way. 

The  other  classes  consisted  of  single  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears  chiefly.  There  were  a  few  classes  for  farmers  and 
amateurs. 

Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Bart.  In  this  instance  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Col.  Crichton  and  Nathaniel  Hone,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  William  Bradshaw),  St.  Dolough’s  Park.  For  a  collection 
of  six  kinds  of  vegetables  Lady  Dunleath  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J. 
King),  Ballywilter,  took  the  leading  place.  The  second  award 
went  to  F.  M.  M'Bride,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Bradshaw), 
Artane.  Col.  Sharman-Crawford  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Dick¬ 
son),  Crawfordsburn,  came  in  third. 

Lord  Dunleath  had  the  best  Onions  ;  G.  E.  Kirk,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  William  M’Coubrie),  Carrickfergus,  the  best  Leeks  ; 
John  Legge,  Esq.,  Larne,  the  best  white  Celery  ;  D.  H.  Hughes 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  MGrattan),  Donaghadee,  the  best  red  Celery  ; 
John  Legge,  Esq.,  the  best  four  pots  of  Parsley  ;  Vincent  Craig, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Taylor),  Helen’s  Bay,  the  best  four 
Cauliflowers  ;  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Bart.,  the  best  Carrots  and 
Parsnips  ;  G.  E.  Kirk,  Esq.,  J.P.,  the  best  Beet  ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire  the  best  Brussels  Sprouts. 

For  a  dish  of  twelve  Potatos  for  table  use  the  lead  for  kidneys 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  R.  Henry,  The  Manse,  Limavady,  who 
also  had  the  best  round  Potatos  for  table  use  and  the  best 
twelve  dishes  for  Potato  use. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  co.  Down, 
had  an  extensive  and  beautiful  exhibit  arranged  in  the  most 
artistic  fashion.  Many  of  the  designs  exhibited  fine  taste,  and 
included  an  anchor,  basket  of  flowers,  cornucopia,  a  cross,  harp, 
wreaths,  and  lyres.  Two  designs  of  Shamrock  also  drew  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  as  their  stand  was  well  lighted  up  by 
electricity. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  took  the 
three  leading  prizes  in  a  class  for  competition.  His  exhibit  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  has  been  more  perfectly  designed 
and  arranged  year  after  year,  the  exhibit  on  this  occasion  being 
no  exception.  It  occupied  a  space  of  25  ft.  x  18  ft.,  and  took 
the  form  of  arches  covered  with  virgin  cork  and  embellished 
with  Orchids,  Ferns,  Crotons,  etc. 

Messrs.  F.  E.  Smith  and  Go.,  77,  High  Street,  Belfast,  also 
had  beautiful  wreaths,  bouquets,  a  cross,  anchor,  and  heart 
very  tastefully  put  up. 


Obituary 


Mr.  William  Westwood. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Westwood,  estate  manager  to  Mr. 
A.  W.  Merry,  of  Belladrum,  took  place  at  his  Glasgow  residence 
on  the  5th  inst. ,  in  his  89th  year.  The  deceased,  who  was  a 
native  of  Dollar,  came  to  Belladrum  in  1837,  and  was  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  gardener  for  33  years. 


Mr.  James  Holden. 

The  death  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.  of  Mr.  James  Holden, 
aged  73,  who  for  20  years  had  been  curator  of  the  Victoria  Park, 
Birkdale.  He  was  a  native  of  West  Derby,  and  went  to  South- 
port  about  30  years  ago.  He  was  gardener,  in  1882,  to  the 
Cheshire  Lines  Extension  Committee  for  the  recreation  ground, 
prior  to  it  being  taken  over  by  the  Birkdale  District  Council, 
when  he  became  the  servant  of  the  Council,  and  laid  out  the 
grounds  and  acted  as  curator.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
children. 


Illustrated  Apples  at  Manchester.— Apples  bearing  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  have  now  reached  Manchester, 
where  they  are  creating  a  lively  interest  amongst  buyers  and 
people  in  general.  This  novelty  opens  out  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties.  Mayors  and  other  dignitaries  when  giving  banquets  in 
future  will  be  able  to  set  before  their  guests  dessert  fruit  bearing 
their  photographs.  iScions  of  noble  houses  may  stamp  the 
Apples  with  their  crests,  while  possibly  proprietors  of  patent 
pills  and  medicines  will  make  use  of  them  for  advertisements  of 
their  never-failing  remedies.  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  is  the  variety 
employed,  as  its  high  coloration:  lends  itself  to  the  making  of 
designs  in  green  on  a  red  ground. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated  Society  &  Association  Notes. 


By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

November  I5th. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum  crawshayanum. 

The  sepals  of  this  extremely  liandsome  form  are  softly 
shaded  with  rose  on  a  white  ground,  and  hasp  two  large  oliest- 
nuit-brown  blotches  or  groups  of  blotches.  The  petals  are  also 
tinted  rose  on  a  white  ground,  and  have  a,  horseshoe-shaped 
group  of  chestnut  blotches  on  the  middle.  T'he  lip  has  a  large 
chestnut-red  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest  on  a  white  ground. 
First-class  Certificate  to1  Norman  C.  Cook, son,  Esq.  (garden, er, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylanipon-Tyne. 

Cypripedium  Niobe  Westonbirt  var. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  handsome  hybrid  variety  is  softly 
shaded  and  netted  with  rose  on  a  white  ground.  The  petals 
are  lined  with  dark  purple  and  yellow  on  the  lower  half  and 
heavily  shaded  with  dull  purplei  on  the  upper  half.  The  lip  is 
dark  brown  with  still  darker  nettings.  First-class  Certificate 
to  Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Cypripedmm  tiiumphans  magnificum. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this,  variety  is  roundly  elliptic,  densely 
and  handsomely  blotched  with  black  on,  a  yellow  ground,  but 
shaded  with  rosy-purple  towards  the  margin  on  a  white  ground. 
The  petals  are  dark  shining  brown  with  a,  yellow  edge,  and 
the  lip  is>  glossy  dark  chestnut-red.  It  is  an  extremely  hand¬ 
some  variety.  First-class  Certificate  to  Captain  Holford. 

Cattleya  labiata  reedleyensis. 

The  above  beautiful  variety  is  almost  an  albino,  the  sepals 
and  petals'  being  pure  white.  The  lip  is  also'  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  faint  lilac  tint,  on  the  middle,  and  a  two-lobed 
orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  Altogether  it  may  be  described 
as  a,  choice  and  delicately  coloured  variety.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 
Cypripedium  Helena  fascinator. 

The  parentage  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  C.  bellatulum  x 
inisigne.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  orbicular  and  thickly  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  the,  spots  or  blotches  on  the  centre 
being  much  larger  than  elsewhere.  The  broadly  oblong,  blunt, 
petals  are  shaded  with  light  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and 
thickly  spottel  with  dark  purple  over  the  entire  surface.  The 
lip*  is  creamy-yellow,  finely  downy  and  spotted  with  purple'  all 
over  the  front  and  sides.  The  stam  inode  is  white,  speckled 
with  purple.  First-Classi  Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Floral  Committee. 

Capsicum  annuum  conoides. 

The  fruits  of  this  Capsicum,  are  lanceolate  or  narrowly 
conical,  erect,  deep  red,  almost  scarlet,  and  produced  in  great 
quantity  all  over  the  top  of  the  plant.  The  habit  of  the  latter 
seems  to  be  umbrella-shaped,  and  the  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
dark  green  and  nearly  entire.  Award  of  Merit  to  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford,  Essex. 

Chrysanthemum  Dora  Stevens. 

The  above  is  a  magnificent  Japanese  variety  measuring  7  in. 
wide  and  6  in.  deep.  The  florets  are  moderate  in  width,  rich 
terra-cotta  red,  and  pale  yellow  on  the  reverse  fading  to  cream. 
They  are  mostly  recurved,  so  as  to  show  the  upper  surface, 
but  the  tips  are  often  curled  as  they  get  old,  or  have  a  spoon¬ 
shaped  dimple  at  the  tip,  making  a  very  beautiful  bloom. 
Award  of  Merit  boi  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlsiwood,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey. 


Gardens  Presented  to  Bridlington  Corporatton. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Bridlington  Charity  Trustees  on  the 
7th  inst.,  it  was  decided  to  hand  over  Vernon  Gardens,  an  open 
space  near  to  the  Promenade  and  a  short  adjoining  roadway, 
to  the  Corporation  of  Bridlington,  Scarborough,  for  public  use. 


Isle  oe  Wight  Horticultural  Association. — “The  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Garden  Roses”  was  the  subject  of  an  instructive  fend 
practical  paper  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  association,  at 
YVarburton’s  Hotel,  Newport,  by  Mr.  T.  Collister.  The  reader 
of  the  paper  is  gardener  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Thornycroft, 
Steyne,  Bembridge,  who  are  enthusiastic  rosarians,  as  is  their 
gardener,  who  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of  Roses  grown  in  the 
open  at  Steyne.  He  explained  in  detail  about  position,  ex¬ 
posure,  soil,  and  its  amelioration  for  Roses.  The  pruning  which 
suited  different  varieties,  the  most  beneficial  manures  and 
propagation  were  passed  under  review.  He  then  finished  up 

with  lists  of  varieties  best  suited  for  different  purposes. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  —  At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  October  19th,  1904,  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Aster  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aster 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Aster  Novae-Angliae  Ryeroft  Pink,  all 
three  varieties  shown  as  new  imported  plants  from  Mr.  W.  van 
Veen,  of  Leiden.  On  the  same  occasion  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Aster  cordifolius  giganteus  and  Aster  Kitty 
Rogers,  both  as  new  plants  from  the  same  firm,  and  to  Akebia 
lobata  as  a  not  sufficiently  known  plant  from  Mr.  Leonard  A. 
Springer,  of  Haarlem.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  accorded  to  a 
collection  of  new  imported  Michaelmas  Daisies  from  Mr.  W.  van 
Veen,  of  Leiden.  A  Silver  Melal  went  to  a  collection  of  branches 
from  shrubs,  with  fruits  and  coloured  leaves,  useful  for  decora¬ 
tion,  from  Messrs.  Wezelenburg  and  Stassen,  of  Leiden. 

*  *  * 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. — A  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday, 
November  7th.  Mr.  F.  ,S.  W.  Cornwallis  presided,  and  he  was 
supported  by  Col.  C.  W.  Long,  M.P. ,  president-elect.  The 
Finance  Committee  presented  their  report,  and  after  other 
routine  business  the  subject  of  railway  rates  and  facilities  and 
sundry  complaints  of  members  relating  thereto  were  discussed 
at  some  length.  The  Council  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  time  at  their  disposal  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  full  in¬ 
vestigation  and  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  numerous  cases 
brought  to  their  notice  by  members,  and  it  was  decided  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  deal  specially  with  railway  rates  and  faci¬ 
lities.  This  committee  will  consist  of  two  members  from  each 
fruit-growing  district.  These  gentlemen  will  be  empowered  to 
call  local  meetings,  when  required,  at  which  grievances  and 
suggested  improvements  can  be  considered,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Committee,  who  will  report  to  the  Council.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Evesham  district  that  the  action  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  resulted  in  great  benefits  to  the  growers  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  as,  besides  great  improvements  in  the  vans,  etc.,  a 
substantial  reduction  in  freights  had  been  granted,  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  subject  of  insurance  was 
also  discussed,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  whereby  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  federation  can  secure  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  on 
premiums  for  nearly  every  kind  of  insurance  business.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  fixed  for  Monday,  January  16th,  at 
2  p.m.  *  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  P.  Garnish  occupied  the 
chair,  and,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather,  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  good.  The  appointed  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Wakefield,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Shipley,  Westbury-on-Trym,  who 
took  for  his  subject  “  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Gloxinias  ” 
— subjects  which  Mr.  Wakefield  has  proved  master  of.  He 
detailed  the  method  of  cultivation  of  these  favourite  flowering 
plants,  potting  composts,  propagation,  feeding,  and  general 
treatment  in  a  practical  way.  Insect  pests  also  received  his 
attention,  fumigating  by  the  “  XL  All  ”  vapourising  compound 
being  the  best  of  all  methods  for  eradicating  insects.  His  re¬ 
marks  were  very  interesting,  and  the  many  hints  given  were 
very  valuable  to  members  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Association. 
A  good  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  and  Mr.  Wakefield  re¬ 
ceived  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  meeting.  Prizes  for  a  vase 
of  Chrysanthemums  were  awarded  to  :  1st,  Mr.  Francis  Taggart 
(gardener,  Mr.  Binfield)  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Colman  (gardener,  Mr. 
Spry) ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Henry  Derham  (gardener,  Mr.  Scase).  Prizes 
for  Potatos  were  also  awarded,  the  successful  competitors  being 
Rev.  Mr.  Harvey  (gardener,  Mr.  Bracey),  Mr.  Francis  Taggart 
(gardener,  Mr.  Binfield),  and  Col.  Bains  (gardener,  Mr.  Young). 
Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Butler  (gardener,  Mr. 
Finch)  for  Violets,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Shipley  (gardener,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field)  for  three  Begonias.  A  Special  was  recommended  for  Mr. 
A.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware)  for  an  Oncidium. 
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Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.  —  Mr.  Shrivell, 
F.R.H.S. ,  on  Friday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  “  Further  Experiments  in  Horticulture,”  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Shrivell  has  been  several  times  at 
Beckenham,  and  his  remarks  upon  experimental  farming  are 
always  interesting.  Mr.  Collier  exhibited  a  group  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums. 

J  *  X  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  tliis  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Sixteen,  new  members  were  elected. 
The  death  of  Mr.  James  Tivendale,  N.  370,  was  reported,  and 
death  certificate  produced,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
p>ay  the  amount  standing  to  the  late  member’s  credit  to  his 

nominee.  Six  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund. 

*  *  * 

The  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants’  Dinner. — The  tenth 
annual  dinner  of  the  seed  trade  assistants  of  Edinburgh  will  be 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Greig,  at  Ferguson 
and  Forrester’s,  129,  Princes  Street,  on  Friday,  December  2. 
Chair  to  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.  prompt.  Gentlemen  who  intend 
being  present  are  respectfully  requested  to  secure  their  tickets, 
which  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
before  Monday,  November  28 — 4s.  each. 


Premature  Broccoli. — The  mild  weather  has  accelerated 
the  growth  of  that  late  winter  vegetable,  the  Broccoli,  and  it 
can  now  be  seen  on  sale  beside  its  summer  and  autumn  brother, 
the  Cauliflower. 

*  *  * 

Second  Crop  of  Potatos. — In  Brittany  the  experiment  is 
being  made  of  growing  a  second  crop  of  Potatos,  to  ripen  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  thus  forestalling 

Canary  and  Algerian  produce. 

*■  *  * 

Dusseldorf  Exhibition. — Mr.  Peter  Lambert,  Rose  grower, 
Trier,  Germany,  has,  for  the  long-continued  exhibition  of  Roses, 
secured  the  highest  award  (the  Diploma  of  Honour  of  His  Royal 
Highness  His  Grace  the  Duke  Ernst  Eduard  of  Ooburg-Gotha) 

for  the  magnificent  exhibit  of  planted-out  Roses. 

*  *  * 

Appeal  for  Bulbs  and  Roots. — The  grounds  about  the  new 
church  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Spring  Hill,  Birmingham,  have  been 
Well  laid  out,  and  beds  made  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  gates  have  been  left  open,  ancl  not  once 
has  the  place  suffered  injury.  Donations  of  bulbs  and  roots 
will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the  vicar,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Parker,  Clergy  House,  George  Street  West,  Birmingham. 

-5$  -X' 

Indiscriminate  Deal  in  Potatos. — A  Dutch  firm  of  Potato 
merchants,  Faber  and  Yander  Schalk,  of  Hamburg,  brought  an 
action  in  the  Birmingham  County  Court  on  the  9th  inst.  to  re¬ 
cover  from  Messrs.  Randall  Bros,  and  Crowshaw,  Potato  mer¬ 
chants,  £34,  the  value  of  goods  sold.  The  defendants  pleaded 
that  the  Potatos  ordered  were  the  Merkes  variety,  but  Im- 
perators  were  sent,  and  the  plaintiffs  sought  to  show  that  though 
there  was  a  difference  between  them,  it  was  the  custom  of  sellers 
to  send  either  indiscriminately.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
defendants. 

*  *  * 

A  Complimentary  Concert. — Mr.  James  H.  Parker,  the  popu¬ 
lar  and  energetic  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade 
Assistants,  was  the  guest  of  the  evening  at  a  complimentary 
smoking  concert,  held  in  Edinburgh  last  week,  on  the  occasion  of 
Iris  leaving  Edinburgh  to  take  up  an  important  appointment 
in  Glasgow  with  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross 
and  Sons,  Limited.  Mr.  Parker  was  the  recipient  of  a  very 
handsome  present,  and  while  his  numerous  friends  in  Edinburgh 
and  district  regret  the  parting  we  are  confident  we  voice  the 
feeling  when  we  say  that  he  leaves  them  to  take  up  his  new 
duties  in  Glasgow  with  the  best  and  sincerest  good  wishes  of  all. 
Mr.  Parker  has  been  for  many  years  with  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
and  Sons,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 


British  Success  at  .  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. — Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Son,  of  Highgate  and  Barnet  Nurseries, 
have  just  been  awarded  a  Grand  Prize  at  the  World’s  Fair,  St,  • 
Louis,  for  their  exhibit  of  fifty  baskets  of  Ivies  in  fifty  distinct 
varieties,  and  a  group  of  “  Cutbush’ s  Cut  Bushes,”  Yew  and 
Box  trees  clipped  into  various  quaint  forms.  Messrs.  Cutbush’s 

exhibit  was  the  only  one  of  its  character  that  secured  this  award. 

*  * 

Gatton  Park  Gardens. — A  large  number  of  visitors  availed 
themselves  on  the  5th  inst.  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  J.P. ,  D.L. ,  of  inspecting  the  Orchids, 
etc.,  at  Gatton  Park.  The  display  of  bloom  was  really  remark¬ 
able,  and  one  could  but  wonder  at  the  high  state  of  perfection 
at  which  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  has  brought  his 
charges.  All  the  houses  were  thrown  open,  and  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  was  passing  through. 
Besides  the  Orchids,  there  were  some  berutifully-grown  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  whilst  the  cattle  and  sheep 
pens  and  the  stables  proved  a  great  attraction.  At  the  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Westminster  on  the  1st 
inst.  Mr.  Colman  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Orchids  arranged  from  the  collection  which  was  on  view  last 
week.  The  flowers  were  arranged  with  Maidenhair  and  other 
Ferns,  and  included  examples  of  the  yellow  Cyperorchis  affine, 
the  little  yellow  Masdevallia  Davisii,  Calanthe  vestita,  bearing 
long  stalks  of  white  flowers  with  red  in  the  throat,  some  hand¬ 
some  plants  of  the  greenish-yellow  Cymbidium  tracyonum,  the 
pale  lemon  Epidendrum  ciliolare,  with  string-like  petals  and 
small  fringed  lip,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  Cypripediums. 
Laelias,  Laeliocattleyas,  and  Cattleyas.  Of  the  last-named  the 
variety  named  Master  J.  Colman  was  especially  fine  in  colour — ■ 
a  rich  purple  with  a  deeper  purple  on  the  lip. — and  form. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
ehve’ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C, 

Gas  Lime  per  Acre. 

Please  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  The  Gardening 
World  how  much  gas  lime  to  put  on  an  acre  of  garden  ground, 
and  how  to  apply  it.  (W.  G.) 

The  quantity  of  gas  lime  to  be  put  on  an  acre  of  land  is  not 
any  fixed  quantity,  but  largely  a  matter  for  tlie  discretion  of 
the  cultivator.  You  might  put  as  much  as  200  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  land,  or  only  50  bushels.  The  best  plan  is  to  use 
it  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  trenching  the  land  that  has  been  planted  with  any  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  and  is  infected  with  club  root,  etc.,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  put  the  top  spit  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  then  spread  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  over  the  top  of  this. 
The  second  spit,  together  with  the  crumbs  upon  it,  may  well 
be  placed  over  the  first  and  another  dressing  given  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  whiten  the  soil.  The  crumbs  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
may  then  be  thrown  over  the  top.  In  this  manner  you  should 
proceed  with  infested  ground  until  the  work  is  completed.  It. 
is  also  largely  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  how  heavy  a  dressing 
you  should  give  the  land,  while  trenching  it  in  this  manner. 
If  the  soil  is  rich  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as  all  garden 
soil  usually  is,  you  may  use  the  lime  freely,  but  if  it  is  of  a  poor, 
sandy  nature,  it  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
giving  a  very  heavy  dressing,  because  it  would  eat  up  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil  and"  make  the  latter  poorer  than  it  was 
before.  The  land  should  lie  at  least  two  months  after  it  has 
been  treated  with  gas  lime  before  you  plant  or  sow  anything 
upon  it.  You  do  not  tell  us  what  is  your  object  in  using  the 
lime.  If  you  have  no  intention  of  destroying  insect  pests  or 
fungi,  then  the  ordinary  slacked  lime  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

Pear  Leaves  Reduced  to  Skeletons. 

I  send  you  some  leaves  of  a  Pear  tree,  a  large  number  of  them 
being  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.  I  first  noticed  this  some  time 
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ago,  but  did  n.ot  see  anything  attacking  them.  Why  should 
they  be  perforated  in  this  manner?  (T.  E.  8.) 

You  have  probably  been  too  late  in  observing  the  skeletonised 
condition  of  the  leaves  to  see  what  has  been  attacking  them. 
1'hey  give  every  indication  of  having  been  attacked  by  the 
slug  worm,  which  is  not  confined  to  Pears,  but  attacks  various 
trees  belonging  to  the  same  family.  The  slug  worm  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  Eriocampa  limacina,  not  a  true  slug,  but  merely  a  grub 
or  caterpillar  stage  of  a  sawfly.  These  attack  the  leaves  from 
the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  October,  during  which  time 
you  will  find  the  black  slimy-looking  creatures  upon  the  leaves. 
The  safest  remedy  is  to  hand-pick  them,  though  that  is  a  slow 
process  if  the  insects  are  very  numerous.  You  can,  however, 
dust  them  with  newly-slacked  lime,  at  the  same  time  placing 
a  layer  of  this  under  the  trees  just  where  the  grubs  are  likely 
to  drop  to  the  ground.  They  will  probably  get  rid  of  the  lime 
by  casting  their  coats,  but  in  order  to  defeat  this  object  you 
should  look  over  the  trees  next  day  and  give  them  a  fresh  dust¬ 
ing  of  lime,  which  would  settle  the  grubs.  The  layer  of  lime 
under  the  trees  will  also  act  beneficially  against  those  which 
may  have  escaped  being  dusted.  At  this  late  period  of  the 
year  no  remedy  can  be  taken  against  the  grubs,  as  the  insect  is 
now  pupated  and  passed  into  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  an 
inch  or  two.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  advantageous  to  point 
over  the  surface  soil  after  applying  a  good  dressing  of  lime. 
We  should  not  recommend  gas  lime  on  account  of  the  roots  of 
the  Pears. 

Gooseberries  and  Birds. 

Please  inform  me  how  to  protect  Gooseberry  buds  from  birds. 
(W.  G.) 

A  very  common  custom  is  to  make  up  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
soot  in  water,  adding  a  little  paraffin  to  it  to  give  it  a  disagree¬ 
able  smell.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  make  this  into  an 
emulsion  before  applying  it  to  the  Gooseberries,  as  it  would 
then  be  less  likely  to  injure  the  buds.  Another  plan  is  to  get 
some  black  cotton  thread  and  wind  it  through  and  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  bushes.  The  black  thread  is  difficult  to  see, 
and  sparrows  usually  fight  shy  of  it  when  placed  about  other 
bushes  as  well  as  Gooseberry  bushes.  It  might  be  worth  your 
while  to  try  both  of  these  plans  on  different  rows  of  bushes  to 
see  which  of  them  is  most  effective  in  keeping  away  the  birds. 

Variegated  Japan  Hop. 

With  us  this  variety  of  Hop  always  dies  out  every  year,  and 
must  be  renewed.  Could  it  be  preserved  by  means  of  cuttings 
so  as  to  be  well  advanced  before  the  usual  planting  time  arrives  ? 
(W.  D.) 

It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  take  cuttings  or  shoots  that 
have  not  flowered  and  try  to  root  them.  You  would  require  to 
take  those  that  are  rather  short  and  beginning  to  get  firm.  It 
would  be  necessary  also  to  do  this  earlier  in  the  season,  say 
about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  If  the 
cuttings  make  roots  you  would  then  have  to  prevent  them  from 
flowering  if  they  attempt  to  do  this  during  the  winter.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  sow  seeds  in 
the  autumn  and  keep  seedlings  growing  slowly  all  through  the 
winter  months.  They  would  then  be  well  established  before 
spring,  and  would  commence  to  grow  rapidly  as  soon  as  they 
get  established  in  the  open  ground  or  in  their  new  quarters. 
Very  little  heat  would  be  required  for  this  purpose  so  long  as 
frost  is  merely  excluded. 

Temperature  Required  by  Echeverias. 

4Ve  have  several  species  of  Echeveria  which  we  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  bedding  out  purposes  last  summer.  As  they 
take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  would  you  say  whether 
any  of  them  could  be  kept  in  frames?  (George  Westland.) 


“  I  Really  Must  Use  Vi-Cocoa,” 


Thousands  of  mein  and  women,  after’  reading-  the  particulars 
published  respecting  the  meri tsj  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  VLCb'cca.,  have 
been  induced  to'  become  regular  drinkers.  of  this  popular  food 
'beverage.  But  many  have  s«id  to  themselves,  “  I  really  must 
use  Vi-Cocoa,”  and  have  failed  to  do  so1.  Why?  There  is  no 
■morei  agreeable  and  inexpensive  ocdou.  on  the  market.  A  6d. 
packed  or  a.  9d.  or  Is:  6d.  tin  is  value  indeed,  for  Vi-Cocoa  does 
all  that  it  is  claimed  to  do,  and1  there  is  no  so-called  concen¬ 
trated  or  foreign  coeoai  in  the  world  to  equal  it.  It  is  highly 
nutritious,  imparts  stamina  to.  the  system,  is.  refreshing  to  the 
weary  brain-worker,  and  recuperates'  the  body  after1  physical 
fatigue. 


The  most  common  one  used  for  bedding  purposes,  namely, 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  can  usually  be  kept  in  cold  frames  if 
they  are  perfectly  water-tight.  The  chief  danger  with  this  plant 
is  the  damping  or  rotting  of  the  crowns  by  drip  falling  in  them 
during  the  winter  months.  If  you  have  frames  with  good 
sashes  you  can  put  in  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  plant  the 
Echeverias  in  this  sufficiently  close  for  the  leaves  to  touch  one 
another,  and  in  this  they  will  keep  admirably  without  any  water 
during  winter.  So  hardy  is  this  plant  that  in  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  merely  lifted  in  the  autumn  and 
planted  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  outside.  The  method  of 
doing  it  is  to  commence  with  a  layer  of  soil,  then  place  a  layer 
of  Echeverias  on  their  sides  with  the  face-  outwards,  placing  them 
sufficiently  close  to  one  another  that  the  leaves  may 
just  touch.  Another  layer  of  soil  is  put  on,  then 
another  layer  of  plants,  until  a  high  bank  has  been  built  up 
against  the  wall  of  a  house  covered  with  the  Echeverias.  In  this 
condition  they  are  even  ornamental,  so  that  they  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  ini  well  kept  parts  of  the  garden.  In  the  case  of  E. 
Peacockii,  E.  gibbiflora,  and  E.  g.  metallioa,  the  plants  being 
more  tender  must  he  kept  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  sufficiently 
warm  greenhouse  to  dispel  moisture  and  enable  the  plants  to 
take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 

Grass  Land  and  Crops. 

A  very  old  piece  of  grass  land  is  to  be  added  to  the  garden  here, 
and  during  the  winter  we  intend  to  trench  it.  What  class  of 
crops  do  you  think  would  do  best  on  it  the  first  year  ?  (T.  W.  H.) 

Grass  land  that  is  trenched  now  should  be  in  a  very  good 
condition  for  planting  Potatos  in  spring.  These  usually 
revel  in  newly  taken  in  land,  and  are  usually  more  free  from 
disease  on  such  fresh  soil  than  they  would  be  on  land  that  has 
recently  been  much  manured.  Any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  would 
also  succeed  admirably  on  such  land,  even  with  little  or  no 
manure,  unless  the  turfy  material  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  and  poor  soil  brought  up.  This  canl  be  remedied, 
however,  during  the  second  winter  by  retrenching  the  soil,  and 
thus  bringing  the  turfy  material  to  the  top,  for  by  this  time  it 
would  be  in  admirable,  condition  to  nourish  a  great  variety  of 
plants.  There  is  one  danger,  however,  with  which  you  will  have 
to  contend,  and  that  is.  the  wire-  worm,  which  is  usually  very 
plentiful  in  old  pasture  land,  and  when  the  grass,  is  turned 
down  they  often  do  damage  to  .a  great  variety  of  subjects  sown 
or  planted  there  for  the  first  few  years.  They  would  give  you 
least  trouble  during  the  first  year  in  the  case  of  Potatos. 

Fig  Tree  on  House. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  Fig  trees  will  thrive  in  a  small 
quantity  of  soil.  We  want  to  plant  one  oh  each  side  of  the  door 
of  the  house  and  the  gravel  close  up  to  the  wall.  How  much 
of  a  border  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  thrive  ? 
(T.  B.  H.) 

If  once  you  can  get  the  trees  to  become  established  they  pro¬ 
bably  would  not  require  any  border  to  be  made,  that  is  if  the 
soil  is  fairly  good  under  the  gravel  path.  Usually,  however, 
the  material  under  the  pathway  is  made  up  of  stones  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  such  a.  case  an 
opening  3ft.  along  the  wall  about  2ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  deep,  would 
give  them  a  start,  and  enable  them  to  become  fruitful  subjects 
in  a  few  years.  Figs  do.  best  where  they  have  not  a  great  deal 
of  root  run,  and  for  that  reason  they  succeed  best  in  the  open 
garden  on  chalky  soils  where  the  chalk  is  of  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface.  You  can,  however,  use.  a  good  quantity  of 
lime  in  the  compost  of  loam  and  sand  which  you  may  make  up. 
In  case  the  trees  have  too  great  a  root  run,  they  will  in  a  few 
years  grow  rather  rampantly;  that  would  depend  upon  the 
depth  and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  such  a  case  we  would  put 
in  a  concrete  bottom  to  the  holes  before  planting  the  trees,  and 
even  then  if  in  after  years  you  find  that  they  grow  too  ram¬ 
pantly  it  would  be  worth  while  taking  out  a  trench,  cutting  back 
the  roots  and  putting,  in  a  brick  wall  so  as  to  make  a  box  in 
which  to  confine  the.  roots-.  In  most  circumstances,  however, 
the  presence  of  a  hard  gravel  walk  above  the  roots  will  be 
sufficient  to  check  their  vigour. 

Storing  Beetroot. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  storing  Beetroot  in  winter  ?  We 
want  to  clear  the  ground  for  trenching.  Last  year  we  had  a 
good  crop,  which  was  piled  up  under  a  north  wall,  but  it  did  not 
keep  well.  (R.  T.  Wilson.) 

It  is  just  possible  that  because  the  crop  was  good  you  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  be  careful  with  the  roots.  Those  who  lift 
them  should  be  careful  not  to  break  the  roots  in  any  way,  and 
to  cut  off  the  leaves  without  injuring  the  crown  of  the  root  in 
the  slightest  way,  as  this  causes  it  to  bleed,  and  induces  the 
roots  to  rot,  especially  if  subjected  to  frost.  It.  is  possible  also 
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that  the  roots  might  have  been  injured  while  taking  supplies 
from  the  heap  when  they  were  in  a  frozen  condition.  After  lift¬ 
ing  the  roots  with  the  care  above  indicated,  you  should  select 
all  the  good  ones  intended  for  use,  and  stratify  them  in  layers 
with  dry  sand  in  a  cool  shed,  so  that  the  roots  will  he  kept 
perfectly  dry  during  rain,  and  can  he  protected  by  means  of 
straw  or  bracken  during  periods  of  frost. 

Names  of  Plants 

(T.  B.)  1,  Daedalacanthus  ncrvosus  ;  2,  Salvia  splendens  var.  ; 
3,  Salvia  azurea  grandiflora ;  4,  Primula  obconica  var.  ;  5, 

Begonia  metallica. — (E.  A.  R.)  1,  Pteris  tremula  ;  2,  Pteris 
Winisettii  ;  3,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  4,  Selaginella  emiliana  ; 
5,  Litobrcchia  vespsrtilionis ;  6,  Nephrodium  decompositum 
glabellum. — (Regular  Subscriber)  We  cannot  undertake  to  name 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  single  Dahlias,  and  other  florists’ 
flowers.  The  best  plan  is  to  compare  them  with  named  varieties 
in  a  good  collection  or  send  them  to  a  friend  who  has  collec¬ 
tions  of  such  things.— (A.  C.  W. )  1,  Vaccinmm  corymbosum  ; 
2,  Amelanchier  canadensis  ;  3,  Pernettya  mucronata  var.  ;  4, 
Iris  foetidissima ;  5,  Clematis  Vitalba. — (T.  Wilkinson)  1, 
Erica  gracilis  ;  2,  Eucalyptus  citriodora  ;  3,  Eupatorium 

This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 

but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100 

Thf,  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  pait  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 

the  foot.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 

the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  ot  tnese 

Coupons.  .  , 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . 

Address . ...» . — . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pal!  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


riparium  ;  4,  not  recognised.- — (R.  L.)  1,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ; 
2,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ;  3,  Arbutus  Unedo. 

Names  of  Fruits. 

(H.  R.  A.)  Apples:  1,  Crimson  Queening;  2,  American 
Mother  ;  3,  Miller’s  Seedling  ;  4,  Tibbett’s  Pearmain  ;  5,  With- 
ington  Eillbasket  ;  6,  Gascoygne’s  Scarlet. — (G.  G.)  1,  Golden 
Knob  ;  2,  Alfriston  ;  3,  King  of  Pippins  ;  4,  Irish  Peach  (a 
late  fruit) ;  5,  Striped  Beaufln  ;  6,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  7,  Gold 
Medal  ;  8,  Reinette  de  Canada  ;  9,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  10, 
Lady’s  Finger. — (F.  W. ,  Pontefract)  Pears:  1,  Beurre  Diel  ;  2, 
Easter  Beurre  ;  3,  Glou  Morfeau  ;  4,  Winter  Nelis. — W.  D.  H.) 
Apples:  1,  Cat’s  Head;  2,  M-alster  ;  3,  Lady’s  Finger;  Pear 
Comte  de  Lamy. 
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occupiers  of  the  ground  are  open  to  a  pen¬ 
alty.  “  The  Field,”  in  an  article  upon  this 
subject,  speaks  about  having  a  law  enacted 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds  that  are  field 
pests  in  this  country,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
law  insists  upon  prompt  measures  being- 
taken  in  the  ease  of  diseased  animals'.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ordinance  in  force  in  Canada,  a 
list,  of  plan  ts  has  been  scheduled  as  noxious 
weeds',  and  we  presume  they  are  common 
ones',  so  that  the  -cultivator  could  scarcely 
evade  the  law  by  assuming  ignorance  of  the 


courtesy  and  marked  ability  lie  lias  shown 
in  the  disinterested  discharge  of  his  duties 
during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  committee  trusts'  that,  although  the 
Professor  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
retire  from  the  regular  duties  of  liis  office, 
it  may  still  be  able  to  profit  by  liis  experi¬ 
ence,  and  to  welcome  him  occasion  ally 
its  meetings.”  His  resignation  dates  as  from 
the  end  of  November.  Mr.  Chittenden  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
secretary  till  'the  end  of  the  current  session. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


estruction  of  Noxious  Weeds. 

In  several  (of  the  British  Colonies  there 
re  laws  for  the  destruction,  of  noxious  weeds 
7  the  farmers  and  cultivators  of  the  land, 
ad  if  these  laws  are  not  carried  out,  the 


names  of  the  said  weeds.  If  such  a  law  were 
enacted  in  this  country,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  it,  not  only  to  the 
farmers  on  whose  land  such  weeds  grow,  but' 
also  to  their  neighbours.  Considering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  so;  much  land  is  going  out'  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  or  very  frequently  lying  in  a  dere¬ 
lict  'Condition,  the  question  arises  who  should 
be  compelled  to  destroy  the  weedsi  on  such 
waste  land.  It  is  a  notorious1  fact  that  land 
which  has  at  one  time  been  cultivated  and 
then  allowed  toi  run  waste  becomes  occupied 
with  all  the  worst  weeds  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  which  must,  be  a  standing  menace 
to  cultivated  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  un¬ 
less  the  field  in  question  happens  to.  be  iso¬ 
lated  by  woods,  or  lies  in  a.  valley  where  the' 
seeds  would  not  be  readily  blown  out'  to.  the 
detriment  of  the  cultivated  and  clean  land. 

Rev.  Professor  Henslow. 

For  a.  quarter  of  a  century  Professor  Hensr 
low  has  been  'secretary  to  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  recent  announcement  of  his 
resignation  of  that  post  will  be  received 
with  regret  not  only  by  that  body,  but  by 
a  large  number  of  Fellows  of  the  society  with 
whom  he  constantly  came  in  contact  during 
liis  long  connection  with  it.  Besides  being 
.secretary  to  the  Scientific  Committee  he  was 
also  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  society,  and 
for  a  long  period  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  a.  number  of  lectures  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  where  liis  fluency,  lucidity,  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject  were  much  appreciated 
.by  the  Fellows.  The  duties  of  secretary  to 
■the  Scientific  Committee  were  carried  out 
without,  fee  or  recompense,  yet  he  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  those  in  quest  of  information 
■of  a  scientific  nature  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics.  We  understand  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  liis  resignation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  about  to  remove  from  London  to 
Leamington,  and  would  thus  be  unable  to 
continue  his  duties  as  secretary.  He  will, 
nevertheless,  still  be  able  to>  give  occasional 
lectures  to  the  Fellows  of  the  society.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  15th  inst.  the  following  resolution  was 
read  from  the  Chair  and  passed  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  the  members  standing: — “Resolved 
that  this  committee,  on  hearing  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Professor 
Henslow,  desires  to.’  place  on  record 

its  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  unvarying 


Potato  Produce. 

At  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  Potato' 
growers'  and  specialists  at  Spalding  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  on  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright 
gave  an  address  on  the  Potato  problems 
which  were  causing  concern  at  the  present 
time.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  of  the 
National  Potato  Society,  450  varieties  were 
exhibited.  One  of  the  most  puzzling  prob¬ 
lems  which  Potato  growers  had  to  face  at  the 
present,  time  was  the  large  number  of  new 
varieties',  and  lie  thought  there  was  a  danger 
of  stagnation  in  the  trade,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
mense'  number  of  varieties  offered.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  raisers  should  send  their  novel¬ 
ties  to  be  tried  by  the  National  Potato 
Society  before  putting  them  on  the  market. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  Potato  'boom 
wa-s  of  great  educational  value,  because  it' 
made  the  public  realise  that  the  Potato'  prob¬ 
lem  was  worth  studying.  The  raising  of  new 
varieties  was  a.  matter  of  national  interest, 
but  he  admitted  that  there  was  a.  danger 
that  the  prices  would  be  unduly  raised  for 
new  varieties.  What  might  be  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to.  cultivators  of  the  tuber 
was  the  settling  of  disputes  by  arbitration, 
which  he  thought  the  Potato  Society  might 
undertake.  These  suggestions  about  arbi¬ 
tration  were  received  with  Considerable 
favour. 

Fruit  at  the  Handicrafts,  Chertsey. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  is  head  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Department  at  the  School  of  Handi¬ 
crafts,  Chertsey,  and  is  not  only  a  good  or¬ 
ganiser  of  concerts,  but  also  a.  good  grower 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  At.  the 
present  time  the  fruit  room  is  well  stored 
witli  Apples,  and  Mr.  Brown  gives  the  palm 
to  the  old  and  well-known  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  his  opinion  is  also  upheld  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Martin,  the  superintendent.  The  largest 
fruits'  were:  those  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
which  averaged  about  12  in.  in  girth.  Other 
prominent  kinds  were  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  Golden  Pippin,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Newton  Wonder,  Black  Jack,  and 
Red  Bietigheimer.  Amongst  others,  Pears 
were  represented  by  good  samples  of 
Josephine  de  Mali'nes'.  Cypripedium  insign e 
and  Chrysanthemums  are  also,  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  at  present,  being  features  of  the  glass¬ 
houses.'  All  these  afforded  useful  lessons 
to  the  boys  being  trained  at  this  School  of 
Handicrafts. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Solidago  Gattingerii. — Apart  from  the  tall-growing  Golden 
Rods,  there  are  a  few  of  dwarf  stature  which  are  well  suited 
for  the  flower  borders,  and  this  is  one'  of  the  most  pleasing, 
not  only  on  account  of  it®  dwarfness,  but  also  for  its  late- 
flowering,  as  it  does  not  commence  to  bloom  before  the  third 
week  im  October,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  the  present 
month.  It  grows  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  as;  each  stem 
branches  freely  a  good  display  of  pale  yellow  flowers  results. 
It  would  also  prove  valuable  for  planting  in  a  bed,  as  a,  dense 
mass'  of  colour  would  make  a  fine  show  at  such  a  late  season. 
It  requires  but  little  supporting,  and  can  be  easily  propagated 
by  root'  division,  and  grows  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  A 
sunny  position  will  suit  its  requirements  best.  • 

Pentstemon  pallidum.  - —  Compared  with  the  splendid  im¬ 
proved  florists’  varieties,  many  of  the  species  are  not  very 
striking  to  the  general  cultivator,  but  in  this  we  have  an,  ex¬ 
cellent  border  plant.  It  has  tubular  flowers  about  11,  in.  long 
and  1  in.  across  at  the  mouth,  and  these  are  borne  freely  from 
the  upper  half  of  the  stem.  They  are  creamy-white  in  colour, 
and  a  maos  in  the  border  makes  a  striking  object  during 
October.  This  Pentstemon  seeds  freely,  and  it  can  also  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  which  appear  in  quantity  if  a  portion 
of  the  flower-stems  are  cut.  If  treated  in  a,  similar  manner  to 
that  advised  for  florists’  varieties  they  will  root  readily,  and  a, 
position  as  advised  for  the  above  plant  will  suit  it  well. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — These  have  now  prac¬ 
tically  finished  flowering  and  can  be  lifted  and  propagated  for 
next  season’s  supply  if  not  already  done.  Many  people  do  not 
go  to  this  trouble  with  them,  but  I  am  quite  confident  that,  as 
with  Montbretias,  much  better  results  are  obtained  by  so  doing, 
for  if  left  in  tliei  ground  during  the  winter  many  varieties  have 
not  a  sufficiently  strong  constitution  to  withstand  the  continual 
dampness  on  heavy  soils,  and  they  a, re  also  attacked  by  slugs, 
■etc.,  which  often  eat  the  young  shoots  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  plants  are  lifted,  the  ground  can  be  dug  and  feeding 
material  incorporated,  and  the  ground  is  rendered  sweeter  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  frost  upon  it.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  more-  satisfactory  results  must  accrue.  When,  the  plants 
are  lifted,  a,  quantity  of  young  shoots  will  be  seen  at,  the  base, 
and  these  should  be  taken  off  carefully  with  a  knife.  If  they 
are  rooted,  so  much  the  better,  and  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  cuttings  by  placing  one  in  thei  centre  or  three  round 
the  edge  of  a  60-sized1  pot.  Damp  over,  place  in  a  cold  frame 
and  keep'  close  for  a  few  days  until  the  foliage  becomes  stiff, 
after  which  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions.  A  light,  porous  soil  should  be  used  ;  with  the 
scarcer  varieties  the  old  stool  can,  be  potted  up  by  shortening 
back  the  roots,  and  this  will  send  up  cuttings  which  can.  be 
taken  off  later. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — Now  that  we  have  such  a  few  plants 
flowering  in  the  borders1  tins  excellent  bulbous  subject  is  most 
welcome,  and  the  recent  mild  spell  has  enabled  the  bright 
scarlet  flowers  to  open,  cleanly.  These  do  not  commence  to 
expand  before  the1  second  week  in  November  with  us,  and  the 
slender  spikes  and  neat  Iris-like  foliage  make  it  very  desirable. 
It,  should  be  given  a.  light,  porous  compost  and  a,  sheltered 
position,  such  as  the  corner  of  a  Avail  facing  south,  where  it 
Avill  thrive  and  prove  hardy,  but  to  ensure  this  we  give  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  fine  cinder  ashes  in  severe  weather. 

Rock  plants.  —  Noav  that  practically  all  these  are  out  of 
flower  the  dead  stems  can  be  removed  and  attention  given  to 
any  plants  that  need  it,.  There  are  some  which  much  resent 
dampness'  on  the  foliage  in  winter,  and  means  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  thisj,  or  fatal  results  may  follow.  The  best  way  I  know 
is  to'  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  plant,  which  will  keep  the 


leaves  dry  and  at  the  same  time  allow  plenty  of  light  to  reach 
them.  In  cold  districts  a,  top-dressing  of  loam  and  broken, 
grit  will  prove  very  beneficial  and  protect  the  crowns  from 
frost,  though,  of  course,  care  should  be  taken  not  to,  cover  the 
rosettes  of  encrusted  Saxifragas  and  the  like,  or  to  let  the  soil 
fall  amongst  them,  or  their  beauty  will  be  marred. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  ELstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Christmas  Roses  (Helleborus1  niger). — In  tlie  dull,  dark 
days  of  Avinter  few  sights  are  more  refreshing  than  a  Avell- 
fioAvered  clump  of  the  old-fashioned  Christmas  Rose,  and  for¬ 
tunately  feAv  plants,  are  easier  of  cultivation.  Hellebores, 
generally,  like  a  heavy,  rich  soil,  and  should  be  planted  where, 
during  the  summer  months,  they  will  be  partially  shaded  from 
strong  sun.  During  the  growing  season  they  enjoy  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  established  clumps  will  benefit  greatly  by  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  from  the  cowshed ; 
mulching  with  short  manure  is  also-  found  to  be  beneficial  and 
tends;  to  prevent  the,  flowers  being  “  splashed”  by  winter  rains. 
As'  a  rule;,  these  plants  do,  not  relish  root  disturbance,  but 
should  they  show  signs  of  deterioration  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  lifted  and  replanted  in  good  loamy  soil.  This  will  be 
best  done  in  early  spring  after  flowering  and  before  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  sets'  in.  Little  attentions  in  the  right  way  are 
relished  by  all  plants,  and  any  whicli  flower  in  winter  are 
worthy  the  best,  we  can  give  them. 

Irisi  unguilcularis  (syn,.  sfylosia)  is  another  winter-flowering 
plant  of  great  merit  and  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation. 
It,  is  a,  native  of  Algeria  and  rejoices'  in  a,  position;  close  to  the 
base  of  a.  Avail,  or  in,  some  other  way  protected  from  cold,  frosty 
Avinds'.  A  rich,  well-drained  loam  suits  this  plant  admirably, 
and  during  the  growing  season  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  is 
essential.  The  flowers,  are  lilac-coloured,  with  a  white  throat, 
and  being  produced  on,  fairly  long  stalks,  are  useful  for  cutting. 
Their©  are  several  varieties  of  this;  Iris,  of  which  speciosa,  a 
stronger  form  of  the  type,  and  alba,  a  AArhite  variety  (the  latter 
being  very  beautiful),  are  perhaps  the  best. 

Zephyranthes  Candida. — Very  few  of  the  better-known 
species  of  Zephyranthes.  are  really  hardy,  but  the  one  under 
notice  forms  a  nice  edging  for  beds  or  borders  in  somewhat 
sheltered  positions1.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  about  6  in.  or 
8  ini.  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  contrasting  well 
with  the  pure  white  flowers  which  are  produced  in  September. 
After  planting,  which  should  be  done  in  spring,  the  plants 
should  not  be  disturbed,  as  they  floAver  most  freely  when  Avell 
established.  ^  - 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Apples.  — The  Apple  crop  of  this  season  has  been  ahoAre  the 
average  for  some  years,  and  it  should  tempt  occupiers,,  and 
certainly  owners,  to'  plant  more  largely  than  hitherto,  as 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale  for  choice  fruit,  especially  from 
the  new  year  onwards.  An  error  often  made  is  planting  too 
many  early  sorts,  which  come  into  use  pretty  Avell  about  the 
same  time  ;  late-beeping  varieties  pay  the  grocer  much  bettor 
from  a  market  standpoint,  but  the  gardener  has  to  provide 
both  for  early  and  late,  therefore  he  is  obliged  to*  study  the 
requirements  of  his  employer.  The  weather  could  not  possibly 
be  better  for  transplanting  than  it,  has  been  for  some  few 
Aveeks  past,  and  the  observant  gardener  will  have  pushed  on 
such  Avork  Avith  all  speed,  as  early  autumn  planting  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  spring,  no  matter  what  the  soil  is-  Bush  and 
pyramid  trees  on  the  broad  Paradise  stock  quickly  come  into 
bearing,  and  Avhere  a  quarter  can  be  given  up  to-  them,  and 
the  ground  frequently  hoed,  cropping  between,  for  the  first 
few  years,  is  much  in  advance  of  planting  on,  grass  land,  as  I 
am  convinced  the  roots  of  the  grasses  rob  the  roots  of  the  fruit 
trees  a  very  great  deal,  unless  the  turf  is  removed  from  tv  o 
to  three  feet  all  round  the  base  of  the  stem. 
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On©  is  'hardly  sale  in  recommending  varieties  to  plant  out  of 
such  a  bewildering  list  as  we  have  now,  coupled  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  some  varieties  crop  much  better  in  certain  localities1, 
but  'the  undermentioned  have  good  credentials  as  to  cropping 
and  flavour,  and,  what  is  more,  will  give  a  long  succession  for 
the  kitchen  and  dessert  table :  'Culinary — Eoklinvillei  Seedling, 
Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  New  Hathornden,  Warner’s 
King,  Cox’ si  Pomona,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Bismarck,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  Newton  Wonder. 
Dessert — Lady  Sudeley,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach,  James 
Grieve,  Kerry  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Ameri¬ 
can  Mother,  Beauty  of  Tompkins  County,  Wyken  Pippin, 
Christmas  Pearmain,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Egremont  Russet,  Blenheim  Orange',  Adam’s  Pearmain,  and 
Stunner  Pippin.  Bush  and  pyramid  trees  should  have  12  ft. 
to  15  ft.  each  way  given  them,  standards!  20  ft.  to  25  ft. 
apart,  and  espaliers  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  In  planting,  too  much  care 
cannot  well  be  bestowed  in  spreading  out  the  root®,  and  gently 
shaking  the  tree  so  that  the  soil  works  well  in  among  them, 
and  staking  any  that  require  it.  Firm  planting  is  essential 
to  success,  and  I  will  reiterate  once  again,  cut  away  any 
bruised  roots  before  planting  any  fruit  tree. 

Pears. — Much  that  has  been,  written,  anent  Apples,  applies 
equally  to  Pears,  except  that  some  varieties  require  a  wall  to 
ripen  satisfactorily.  Unfortunately,  we  have  but,  few  that  come 
into  use  from  the  new  year  onwards,  while  through  November 
we  have  a,  glut,  and  this  season,  proves  no  exception,  as  Winter 
Nelis  is  quite  fit  for  table  now,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  that 
best  of  all  Pears,  has  been  done  a  fortnight.  Both  varieties 
pay  for  wall  space,  not  necessarily  isouth,  east,  or  west  suiting 
just  as  well.  Glou  Morceau  and  Passe  Oraisisane  are  both 
excellent  with  us,  but  the  Latter  requires  a  warm  soil  to'  finish 
satisfactorily.  Beurre  Superfin  must  be  included  in  the  best 
half-do, zen,  ’as  well  as  Marie'  Louise',  and  for  earlier  varieties 
choose  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and  Fondante  d’automne,  two 
lusciousi  sort®  while  in  season.  Trees  worked  on  the  Quince 
thrive  best,  on  shallow  soils,  but,  they  must  be  annually  treated 
to  rich  top- dressings  and  pay  for  frequent  applications  of 
manure  water  during  the  summer  months,  and  not  being  nearly 
so  vigorous  in  growth,  they  may  be  planted  much  closer  than 
trees  on  the  free  or  Pear  stock.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Buerre  Baltet  Pere,  Buerre  Hardy, 
Mareehal  de  la,  Cour,  and  Beurre  Bose,  are  among  the  best 
to  plant  as  an  additional  set. 

Pruning.  —  Take  advantage  of  the  mild  weather,  and  make 
a  start  on  the  north  walls  first,  a,s  the  leave®  are  all  fallen 
from  the  tree®  now.  MoreHo  Gharries  usually  occupy  this 
position,  and  as  these  bear  principally  on  wood  made  this 
season,  lay  in  the  shoots  their  entire  length,  unless  it,  is  ne>- 
cessary  toi  replenish  with  an  extra  shoot;  or  two  when  cut  back 
to  the  desired  place.  Young  growth®  ought,  not,  to  be  closer 
than  2 \  in.,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  old  bare  wood  should 
not  he  covered.  Endeavour  to  keep  breast  wood  or  spur  growths 
as  near  the  facei  of  the  wall  ,asi  possible,  shortening  back  such 
shoots  to  the  first  eye  of  them  origin.  Examine  all  the  ties 
and  make  good  any  that  are  decayed,  and  see  that  the  shreds 
as  well  a®  far  twin©  :i®  not  too  tight ;  each  shoot  should  be 
allowed  ample  space  to  increase  in  size.  After  the  prunings 
are  cleaned  up,  wash  the  tree  with  the  engine  or  hose  to  remove 
dirt,  rubbish,  etc. 

The  Fruit  Room. — This  is  an  interesting  place  just  now  in 
most  establishments,  although  fruit  is  not  keeping  as  well  as 
one  would  expect  after  such  a  favoured  summer,  many  Apples 
that  were  a  bit  spotty  going  off  mouldy  and  decaying  ;  there¬ 
fore,  give  the-  store  frequent  inspection,  removing  any  that 
appear  doubtful,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  room  as  sweet 
as  possible'  by  admitting  a  little  fresh  air  on  dry  days,  and 
keeping  the  structure  as  dark  as  possible'. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.—  There  is  no  more  charming 
subject  among  Orchids  of  miniature  structure  than  this  mid¬ 
winter  flowering  species.  Where  the  plant®  are  well  cultivated 
there  isi  very  little  difficulty  about  their  flowering,  providing 
the  outside  atmospheric  conditions  are  free  from  the  poisonous 
gaseis  generally  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
and  in  smoky  manufacturing  districts.  Under  such  conditions 
all  plant  life  suffers,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Tire  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  light  tells  on  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  size  of  individual  blooms,  but  even  with  small 
flowers  the  plants  seem  to  add  a  warmth  and  brightness  to  the 
surroundings  that  is  almost  felt  when  one  first  enters  a  house 
in  which  they  are  freely  suspended  from  the  roof.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  S.  grandiflora,  is  purely  a.  cool  bouse  plant ;  it  thrives  far 
more  satisfactorily  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Odontoglox- 
sum  house  or  even,  the  cool  Cypripedium  house  than  it  does  in 
any  of  the  warmer  divisions. 

I  have  found  a  great  advantage  when  having  had  to  grow 
the  plants  in.  well-nigh  a  central  position  in  London  that  a 
considerable  difference  can  be  obtained  in.  the  size  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  flowers  by  removing  them  from  the  cool  house 
and  placing  them  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  close 
to  the  glass.  This  should  be  done  immediately  after  the 
growth  has  displayed  the  flower-bud  within  the  unfolding  leaf. 
T'hey  should  remain,  until  the  flowers  have  become  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  after  which,  if  transferred  to  the,  cool  division,  the 
flowers,  last  in  perfection  for  several  weeks1.  The  plants  are 
easily  procurable  in  an  imported  state,  as  they  are  annually 
imported  in  large,  quantities  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  They  do  beet  in  well-drained  pots  or  basket®,,  where 
they  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  compost,  consisting 
of  about  equal  portions  of  leaf-soil,  peat,  and  sphagnum  moss, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  or  broken,  crocks  added 
to  render  the  whole  porous.  During  the  growing  season — 
September  to,  March — the  plants  require  liberal  root  moisture  ; 
indeed,  at  no  season  of  the  year  should  they  be  permitted  to 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  for  if  allowed  to  become 
shrivelled  it  is  a  great  difficulty  indeed  to  induce  such  plants 
to  regain,  their  normal  structure,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
kill  the  plant  outright,.  Small  scale  and  tlirips  are  sometimes 
troublesome,  but  where  kept  under  by  constant  observation 
they  are  easily  held  ini  cheek  without  serious  damage  being 
done.  There  are  one  or  two  varieties  of  S.  grandiflora,  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  also  two  other  specie®  in  S.  cernua  and  S.  violacea,  but 
for  utility  and  beauty  they  do  not,  compare  with  the  subject 
of  this  note. 

In  hybridists’  hands  S.  grandiflora  has  proved  most  useful  in 
the  production  of  bigeneric  hybrids  between  species  of  Cat¬ 
tleya, si,  Laelias,  and  the  hybrids  between'  the  Cattleya®  and 
Laelia®.  I  well  remember  when  the  first  of  its  hybrids 
flowered — namely,  Sophroeattleya,  batemaniana  (S.  grandiflora, 
x  C.  intermedia.).  It  caused  a  sensation  among  orchidist®  of 
the  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  drew  a  number  of  hybridists’ 
attention  to  the  possibility  to*  be  derived  from  its  use,  which 
have  been  apparent  from  the  numerous  additions  that,  have 
appeared,  and  are  now  frequently  appearing.  Although  they 
are  not  likely  ever  to  become  fashionable  or  a  great  deal  sought, 
after,  they  are  most  interesting  and  desirable  additions  to  the 
miniature-structured  plants.  They  undoubtedly  do,  best  in  a, 
cool  intermediate  house  temperature  where  there  is  a  liberal 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  at,  all  seasons  of  the,  year. 

I  have  in  previous  numbers  of  The  Gardening  World  drawn 
attention  to  Epiphronitis  Veitehii  (Epidendrum  radicans  x  S. 
grandiflora).  This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of 
the  Sophronitis  crosses  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  where  a 
suitable  position  to  meet  its  requirement®  are  found  it  increases 
to  a  remarkable'  extent,  and  where  clumps  of  growth  can  be 
placed  together  and  induced  to  flower  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  attractive  and  exceedingly  useful  for  exhibition  purposes. 

H.  J. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Pinkhill,  Murrayfield, 

There  is  always  something  of  interest  to  bei  seen  in  the  well- 
stocked  nurseri-e,®  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  17,  Sooth 
Frederick  Street,  and  Pinkhill,  Edinburgh.  They  have  several 
nurseries  in  the  district,  but  the  old-established  one  is.  at  Pink¬ 
hill,  and  hawing  some  spare  time  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last,,  we  paid  a,  visit  of  inspection,  to  the  glasshouses  and 
the  out-door  cultures  on  the  upper  side'  of  the  great  western 
road  to  Glasgow. 

The  Glasshouses. 

The  old  ranges  are  still  in  full  use  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
main  thoroughfare,  but  the  chief  display. isi  to  be  seen  in  the 
conservatory,  greenhouses1,  and  stoves  forming  the  new  ranges 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  road.  As  far  aisi  flowering  plants  are 
concerned,  the  chief  display  is  in  the  show  houses,  running 
parallel  with  and  on  a,  level  with  the  road.  In  one  of  the 
division®  we  noted  fine  pieces  of  Bambusa,  falcata  variegai a 
with  silvery  striped  leaves,  that  is:  much  used  in  pots  for  decora- 
five  work.  The  dwarf  one,  Arundinaria  Fcrtunei  variegata,,  is 
also  a  useful  decorative  subject  when  grown  in  pots.  M-os- 
chosma  riparium  is  a,  winter-flowering  subject,  but  the  leaves 
are  delightfully  fragrant  at  every  period  of  the  year.  Aspara¬ 
gus  Sprengeri  and  A.S.  variegata-,  although  grown  in  pot®,  are 
suspended  in  the  same  way  as  basket  plants.  Here  also  were 
healthy  and  well-grown  trees  of  Araucaria,  excels-a. 

A  fine  display  i-s  usually  kept,  up  during  September,  with 
naturally-grown  bulbs  of  Lilium  speciosum,  L.s.  album,  L.s. 
Melpomene,  L.  aura-turn,  L.a,.  rubro-vittatum,  and  L.  tigrinum 
fl.  pi.,  all  of  which  succeed  admirably  in  the  north,  when  grown 
in  pots.  The  Tiger  Lily  is,  of  course,  perfectly  'hardy,  and 
succeeds  as  well  in  most  part®  of  Scotland  a®  anywhere  else. 
Amongst  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  in  this  house  are  some 
splendid  specimens'  of  R.  fragrantissdmum  and  other  species 
which  must  present  a  fine  sight  when  in  bloom.  For  pot  work, 
Ha  drangm  paniculata  grandiflora  is,  also  of  great  service. 
Veiy  clean  and  pure  were  the  sprays  of  white  flowers  of  Swain- 
sonia  coronillaefolia,  alba,.  In  another  division  of  this  cool 
house  a,  fine  collection  of  Acacia®  are  grown,  which  furnish 
large,  quantities  of  flowers  in  spring  with  very  little  attention, 
whether  grown  in.  pots  or  planted  out.  Amongst  them  we,  noted 
A.  platyptera,  A.  riceana,  A.  ovata,,  A.  ccrdaita,,  A.  dalbeata, 
A.  Drummondi,  A.  leprosa,  A.  longi  folia,  floribunda,  and  many 
others.  All  of  these  have  yellow  flowers  of  some  shade  or 
other,  but  varying  greatly  in,  the,  form  of  the  leaves,  the  size 
and  arrangement  of  the  flower  spikes.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
s,a,y  which  is  'the  prettiest  of  most  useful,  but;  A.  dalbeata,,  A. 
Diummondi,  and  A.  leprosa-  'should  find  a  place,  in  every  collec¬ 
tion.  The  last  named  is  notable,  for  the  great,  length  and 
the  richness  of  its  spray®  of  flowers.  Indian  Azaleas  are  also 
grown,  in  quantity,  and  amongst  the,  plants  in  these  houses  we 
noted  a  quantity  of  0 es-fontainea,  spinosa,  small  specimens 
carrying  orange  and  yellow  flowers.  Rhodochiton  volubile  Is 
a,  tall  climber,  laden  during  a  long  period  with  its  purple  calyx 
and  nearly  black  corolla. 

The  other  houses  are  situated  at  a  lower  level.  Entering  the 
Palm  house,  we  noted  a  fine  collection  of  all  the  more  useful 
subjects  for  decorative  purposes,  including  some  very  large 
Kentias.  Under  the  slight  shade  of  some  of  them  were,  well- 
grown  Aspidistras.  Several  useful  Dracaenas  were  located 
here,  including  D.  indivisa,,  D.  australis,  and  the  yellow-striped 
D.  lineata  amea.  There  wa®  also*  a  fine  batch  of  Nerine  curvi- 
folia,,  better  known  as  N.  Fcthergillii.  Another  Palm  house 
contained  a  handsomely  furnished  specimen  of  Phoenix  re* 
clinata  with  leaves  10  ft.  long.  Smaller  and  more  generally 
useful  plants  were  plentiful,  including  Coco®,  wedde liana,  and 
Geonoma  gracilis,  always  in  request  for  table  decoration  and 
other  use®.  Splendid  growth  had  been  made  by  Pluynium 
variegatum,  richly  coloured,  and  over  2  ft,  in  height,  Beau- 
ca.mea,  reeurvata  is  a  plant  that  is  much  neglected  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  graceful  rich  leaves  are  of  useful  decora¬ 
tive  value  for  conservatories,. 


In  one  of  the  low  span-roofed  houses  were  fine  batches  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Tumford  Hall.  Plants  struck 
from  cuttings  in  June  were  10  in.  to  15  in.  high.  Basket- 
plants  of  it  were  also  grown.  In  this  house  were,  batches  of 
narrow-leaved  Dracaena®  of  great  value,  for  table  decoration, 
including  D.  Douoettii,  Duchess  of  York,  The  Queen,  Mrs. 
Laird,  and  others.  About  100  varieties  of  Crotons  are  grown 
on  the  -establishment,  including  all  the  best  varieties,  such  as 
Lady  Tennant,  with  long  arching  leaves  having  a  yellow  centre 
and  red  -stems ;  Aigburtli  Gem,  with  crimson  and  yellow  arching 
leaves,  and  many  others  of  equal  value,  for  table  dec-oration. 
Several  varieties  have  been  raised  here,  -and  at  present,  a 
number  of  very  handsome  unnamed  seedling's  may  be  seen. 
All.  have  very  narrow  leaves,  and  the  colour  varies  considerably 
in  being  confined  to  the  base  or  marbled  and  blotched  ail 
over,  while  the  stem®  in  so, mo  instances,  are  of  a  brilliant  red. 
A  collection  of  Caladiums  is  also  grown  here  with  other  stove 
plants  such  as  Dracaena,  gedseffiana.,  and  Ficus  elastica  varie¬ 
gata,. 

The  next,  houses  entered  contained  large  plants  of  Crotons 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  small  one®  on  the  side 
shelves.  The  best,  of  the  broad-leaved  varieties  are  also  grown. 
Many  Dracaenas  have  been  raised  here,  and  not  all  of  them 
have  yet  been  named.  A  useful  set  -of  Alocacia®  is  kept  in 
stock,  including  A.  argyraea,,  A.  spectabilis,  and  A.  sanderiana, 
whose  silvery  markings  serve  to  set  off  the  intensity  of  the 
shining  green  leaves-.  The  new  Ficus  pan-durata  ha®  also 
found  its  way  here.  F.  Cannonii  is  an  older  species  with 
dark  purple  leaves,  much  of  the  same  colour  as  the  purple 
Hazel. 

The  next-  house  entered  contained  a  variety  of  stove  subjects, 
amongst  which  we  noted  the  beautiful  Croton  Lady  Watson, 
yellow  at  the  -base  of  the  leaves  and  marbled  upwards,  while  the 
stems  and  leaf  stalk®  were  red.  This  variety  branches  very 
freely,  producing  very  numerous  side  shoots.  S-orne  fine  seed¬ 
lings,  were  also  noted  in  this  house.  A  very  graceful  Palm  is 
Phoenix  Roebelinii,  of  which  we  have,  seen  some  grand  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  establishment  at  on-e  time  or  other.  Other  fine 
foliage  subjects  were  Tillandsia,  zebrina  and  Ficus  repens  varie* 
gata,,  with  its  leaves  marbled  with,  silver.  Flowering  subject® 
in  this  bourn  included  the  orange-flowered  C’rossandra,  undula- 
tifolia,  Ixora-s,  Hibiscus  Rosa-s,inensis,  with  double  salmon  and 
double  yellow  flowers,  and  Glorios-a  superba,  the  latter  Lily- 
wort,  flowering  freely  upon  the  roof.  Berried  subjects  in  fine 
condition  were  C'allicarpa,  purpurea,  and  the  Otaheite  Orange. 
A  few  Orchids  were  flowering  in  this  house,  including  Miltonia 
spectabilis  and  Cattleya  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae. 

Next  in  order  came  a  greenhouse  filled  with  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  A  beautiful  variety  with  salmon-coloured  flowers 
produced  in  large  trusses  was  that  named  Miss  R.  Laird. 
Tommy  Atkins  was  well  named,  the  flowers  being  large  and 
brilliant  scarlet-.  Another  scarlet  variety  with  a  rosy  blotch 
-on  the  two  upper  petals  was  named  Scarlet  King.  Fire  Dragon 
give®  promise  of  being  useful  for  bedding  purposes.  In  a 
house  chiefly  -devoted  to,  Fern®  we  noted  Epiphyllum  delicatum 
grown  as  standards,  and  making  busily  little  heads.  Varie¬ 
ties  of  E.  trun, cat, um  were  also,  being  reared  in  the  same  way. 
A  very  leafy  and  well-named  plant  was  Eugenia,  myriophylla, 
having  dense  bushy  masse®  of  narrow  leaves  that  are  beauti¬ 
fully  tinted  with  red  in  the  young  stage. 

In.  one  of  the  cool  houses  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  road 
were  fine  batches  of  Roses  in.  pots,  including  Crimson  Rambler. 
Marechal  Niel,  Tea®  and  Hybrid  Teas.  Ampetopsis,  Veitchi 
is  a  plant  that  is  very  much  in  request  at  the  present  day,  and 
is  here  extensively  grown  in  pots. 

A  house  close  by  was  devoted  to  Aspidistras,  -plant®  of  Phoe¬ 
nix,  and  several  varieties  of  Ophiopogon.  The  roof  was,  occu¬ 
pied  with  Tomato  Stirling  Castle,  which  is  one' of  the -popular 
varieties  here.  Another  house,  was  devoted  to,  pot-  Vines  in 
all  the  leading  varieties,  with  large  numbers  of  seedling  Ama¬ 
ryllis  beneath.  There  was  also,  a  good  batch  of  Calanthe 
Veitchi  in  well-grown  plants  just,  ripening  off.  Close  by  was 
La  collection  of  Ivies,  including  the  beautifully  variegated 
mad-eirensis  variegata,.  Bush  Myrtles,  I  ft.  to,  l|  ft.  in  height' 
were  also  noteworthy.  A  house,  was  largely  occupied  with 
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Ke-ntlas1,  including-  K.  belmoreana.  and  K.  fosteriana.  A  very 
uncommon  looking  Dracaena  was  D.  canna-ef-o-lia,  having  broad, 
stalked  leaves.  In  another  structure  Palm  seedlings  in  boxes 
were  coming  up  by  'the  thousand,  while  larger  plants  were  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  height.  Very  distinctive  in  its  way  was  a  seedling 
of  Ivemtia  helm  ore-ana,,  with  a  distinct  yellow  .stripe  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  of  the  pinnae.  A  large  cool  house  was 
tilled  with  an  immense,  variety  of  subjects  requiring  merely 
a  greenhouse  temperature.  Japanese  Maples  were  located  here 
in  great  variety  as  well  as  Ampel-opsis  Veitchi,  and  pot  lines 
ripening  off  good  canes.  A  house  close  by  it  contained  tall 
plants  of  double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  -grown  for  the  sake  of 
cut  flowers;  in  'winter.  These  were,  of  course,  trained  against 
the  back  wall  of  the  houses  and  gave  a  greater  profusion  of 
flowers  than  young  plants  grown  in  pots.  An  importation  or’ 
Odonfcog-lossum  crispum  is  now  well  established,  nice  little 
plants  being  made.  One  house  contains  a  collection,  of 
Cypripedium,  including  C.  harri-sianum,  never  oust  of  flower, 
C.  insignia,  C.  c-enanthum  .superbum,  C.  la-wrenoe-aniun,  and 
others  winch  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  One 
house  contains  a,  healthy  lot  of  plants  of  Imantophyllum. 
A  fine  lot  of  Coelogynes  also  furnishes  a  lot  of  useful  flowers. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Tire  collection  of  Conifers  is  too  replete  here  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  an  adequate  notice  of  the  different  kinds,  so  that 
we  reserve  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  choicer  and  lass-known 
varieties1  and  species.  A  very  exhaustive  collection  of  them, 
but.  particularly  of  varieties  of  Cupressus,  is  grown  on  either 
side'  of  the  middle  walk,  leading  front  the.  main  road  up  to  the 
glasshouses'.  This  is  particularly  useful  when  visitors  have 
little  time  to  go  far,  but  can  make  their  selection  from  this 
collection  bordering  the  walk. 

A  very  handsome  variety  was  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  Drum- 
mon-di,  raised  in  Stilling.  The  tree  is  of  more  pyramidal 
habit  than.  C.  1.  erecta  viridis,  and  the  branches  more  feathery 
and  glaucous.  In  the  same  category  we  should  place  C.  1. 
Allurni,  which  has  deep  blue  foliage,  but  the  tree  is  wide  at 
the  base  by  comparison  with  C.  1.  Fraseri,  another  very  hand¬ 
some  Cypress  with  light  sea-green  foliage.  The  last-named  is 
more  rigidly  columnar  in  habit,  than  C.  1.  Allurni,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  All  three  of  them  are  very  neatly 
growing  trees  that' take  up  but  little  space  and  should  be 
planted  in  positions  where:  something  of  upright  habit  is 
necessary,  without  occupying  much  space.  Another  variety  of 
pyramidal  habit  is  C.  1.  caerulea.  compacta.,  which  is  of  alow 
growth  and  compact,  but  does,  not  assume  the  narrow  habit  of 
the  three  previously  named  glaucous,  varieties.  A  strong  con¬ 
trast  to,  this  is  furnished  by  C.  1.  lutea,  which  always  retains 
a  deep1  yellow  colour  and  is  among-st  the  hardiest  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  the  yellow  Cypresses. 

Besides,  those,  abovei  mentioned  we  noted  several  other  blue 
varieties  of  C.  lawsoniana.  One:  of  the  most  important,  of  the 
Dutch  varieties  is  C.  1.  Triomphei  de  Boskoop,  of  pyramidal 
habit  and  deep  blue  colour.  C.  1.  filifera  glauca  has  slender, 
cord-like  twigs  and  glaucous  foliage.  A  very  striking  variety 
is;  C.  1.  monimientalis,  of  decidedly  columnar  habit,  as  implied 
by  the,  varietal  name,  and  also:  glaucous. 

A  very  distinct  variety  is  C.  1.  A  isseli,  which  ha®  short,  con- 
gei-ted  branches  recalling-  to  some  extent  the,  growth  of  Lyoo- 
podium  alpinum  in  form,  but,  of  course,  of  more  upright  habit. 
A  weeping  one  is*  found  in  C.  1.  Barlow i  pendula.  with  drooping 
branches:.  Several  of  them  are  characterised  by  a  silvery 
variegation,  including-  C.  1.  versicolor  and  C.  1.  We.termanm  . 
while-  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  C.  1.  Silver  Queen  might  be 
described  as  silvery.  It  keeps  this,  colour  throughout  the:  year, 
and  is.  regarded  as  the  finest,  of  the  silvery  varieties.  Another 
silvery  one  is  named  C.  1.  alho-Kessen.  C.  1.  intertexta  is 
characterised  by  having  very  strong  twios,,  while  C.  1.  patula 
has1  branches  which  spread  loosely.  A  di  tinct  silvery  variety 
belonging  to  another  species,  is1  that,  named  Retino®pora  fib  fern 
argent e-a.  A  fine  companion  to  the  last  named  is1  R.  f.  a, urea, 
with  deep  yellow  twigs  and  foliage. 

Quite  another  hue  Is  met  with  in  R.  squar-nosia.  Veitchi  sul- 
phurea,  which  has  foliage  of  quite  a,  silvery  hue  during  spring 


and  early  summer.  A  slender-  twiggy  and  dense  bush  is  formed 
by  C.  lawsoniana  filiformis  pendula,  C.  1.  darleyensis  is  also 
characterised  by  a  silvery  variegation,  but  it  is  not  so  fine  as 
Silver  Queen.  Still  another  form  is  met  with  in  C.  1.  stricta 
Backhouse!,  which  is  of  pyramidal  habit  and  glaucous  hue. 

Amongst  -other  Cypresses  we  noted  C.  nutkatensis  lutea., 
having  bright  yellow  foliage  and  quite  a  distinct  habit  from 
that  of  Lawson’s  Cypress.  Equally  handsome  in  its  way  and 
quite  distinct  is  C.  o-btusa  Crippsii,  with  decidedly  golden 
foliage.  The  brightest  yellow  of  the  Yews  is  Taxus  baccata 
erecta  semperaurea,  with  go-ldenyellow  foliage  at  all  seasons. 
Thuya,  occidentalis  lutea,  and  the  recently  introduced  T.  Lo-bbii 
aure-a  have  als-o-  bright  yellow  foliage.  A  distinct,  -but  not  very 
common,  form  of  the-  Redwood  is  Sequo-ia  sempervirens  albo- 
spica,  with  white  tips  to  the  branches.  The  Umbrella  tree 
(Sciado-pitys)  was-  represented  by  a  fine  specimen  10  ft.  high. 
A  very  uncommon  Conifer  ini  collections  is  Arthro-taxus  don- 
niana,  with  very  strong  twigs  unlike  anything  above  men¬ 
tioned..  The  nearest  approach  to  it-,  however,  is,  the  rare  Fitz- 
l-oya  patagonica,  which  has  more  slender  twigs  and  two-  silvery 
line®  -on  the  leaves. 

Trees  and  shrubs  with  sea-green  foliage  are  als-o-  represented 
by  Cedrui  atlantica  glauca,  Prumno-pitys  elegans,  Pieea  pun- 
gens  glauca,  P.  p.  g.  pendula,  Ce-drus  Deodara  glauca,,  and 
etbeirs-.  Silvery  foliage  is  characteristic  of  Jundpe-rus  elegant- 
isis-ima  and  J.  Virginian  a  Richardsoni.  A  pigmy  old  Spruce, 
reckoned  to  be  about-  forty  year's  old  and  only  2  ft.  high,  is 
Pieea.  e-xceilsia,  pygm-aea,  which  must  have  seen  a  good  many 
young  men  pass  through  the  nursery.  Taxus  ba-eoaita-  Dovasto-ni 
has-  yellow  foliage  with  a,  creamy  edsre.  Amongst  Hemlock 
Spruce®  we-  noted  T'su.ga  Sieboldi,  T.  albe-rtiana,  and  others-. 
Distinct,  and  useful  Junipers  are  J.  chiuens-is  au-rea  and  J. 
Sabina,  fast-igiata.  A  silver  Fir  named  Abies  polita,  has  pointed 
and  s-piny  leaves. 

Deciduous  subjects  are  well  represented,  and  amongst  dis^ 
tinctly  variegated  ones-  we'  noted1  Acer1  platan-o-ide-s  Drummoudi, 
Acanth-opanax  sp-inosa-  varie-gata  a.nd1  Go-lde-n  King  Holly,  the 
latter  having  very  broad  leaves.  Sa.mbucus  racemo-sa  laeiniata 
nigra  and  Lyceste-ria  forme, sa  are'  shrubs  that  might  mo-re  often 
be-  cultivated.  We  also-  noted  a  fine  collection  of  Ivies  in  p-ots.. 

Some  of  the  other  nursery  grounds-  lying  between  the  great 
western,  road  and  the  railway  are  devoted  to-  fruit  trees, 
Larches1  in  all  -stages  -of  growth  -for  planting,  and  other  forest 
trees.  The  new  Glebe  Nursery  at  Corstorphine  runs  t-o-  five  or 
six  acres,  and  isi  largely  planted  with  Hollies  in  variety,  as  well 
as  Rhododendron  p-onticuin.  Apple®,  Pears  and  Plums,  are  also 
largely  cultivated  here.  Forest  trees  find  a,  place,  including 
the  Scotch  Fir  in!  various  stage's  of  growth,  as  well  as  English 
Yews  4  ft.  high,  and  purple-  Beeches'. 


Linden  Park,  Hawick. 

About  the  middle  -of  September  last  we  'had  a.  run  through 
the  beautiful  garden  and  grounds  of  John  La-ing,  Esq.,  Linden 
Park,  Hawick.  The  garden  was  commenced  early  in  the 
eighties',  and  sine©  then  it  ha®  been  gradually  developed  to  its 
present  stage  of  beauty.  The  garden  itself  is  situated  o-n 
sloping  ground,  and  in,  the  valley  below  is  a  small  stream 
which  has  been,  taken'  advantage  of  for  the  making  of  a 
natural  looking  pond,  more,  -or  less  hidden  from  the  grounds 
immediately  above  by  means  of  large  undulating  banks  planted 
with  trees  and  shrub®. 

The-  portion  of  the  garden,  devoted  to  flowers  is  not  very 
extensive-,  but  was  well  filled  with  a  great,  variety  of  useful 
subjects.  Dahlias  were  in  full  bloom,  as  were  Love-lies-bleed¬ 
ing,’  Stocks',  Calceolarias,  China,  Asters,  and  maroon-crimson 
Antirrhinums. 

In  the  grounds  on  the  steeply-sloping  -sward,  in  front-  of  the 
bous-ei,  was  the-  flower  garden  containing  a-  mixed  arrangement 
of  Calceolarias,  Tro-pa-e-olums,  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  Yucca 
aloe-folia,  variegata-,  and  Grevillea  ro-busta,  the  two  latter  being 
used  ehie-fly  as  dot  plants  to-  relieve  the  monotony.  Other 
bed-s  contained  crimson  Antirrhinums,  Ageratums,  Pelar- 
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goniums,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Perilla  nankinemsis.  Gladioli 
wore  also  freely  used.  We  were  also  interested  in  the  roof 
gardening,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Tropaeolums,  yellow 
Marguerites,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Dracaenas,  all  grown 
in  boxes.  The  front  of  a  verandah  was  rendered  highly  in¬ 
teresting  by  means  of  Crimson  Rambler  and  other  Roses, 
Clematis,  and  numerous  hanging  baskets,  which  even  at  this 
late  period  of  the  year  made  a  very  lively  display. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  were  mixed  borders  of  Dah¬ 
lias,  Sweet  Peas,  hardy  annual  and  perennial  Chrysanthemums, 
Anemone  japonicu.  hybrida,  5  ft.  high,  double  Tiger  Lilies,  and 
Malva.  moschata,,  with  its  white  variety,  about  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
in  height.  There  was  thus  quite  a  profusion  of  autumn 
flowers. 

Wei  were  largely  interested  in  the  trees,  many  of  which  only 
date  back  to  the  time  the  garden  was  laid  out.  about  twenty 
years  ago'.  Many  old  trees  must,  however,  have  been  on  the 
grounds  before  being  laid  out  in  the  form,  of  a  garden.  The 
conifers  included  shapely  trees'  of  G  pressus  lawsonianai  and 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  a  number  of 
which  were  fruiting  very  freely.  Sequoia  gigantea  also  formed 
healthy,  handsome  tree®.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  was  also 
doing  well,  but  we  were  particularly  taken  with  the  handsome 
and  striking  appearance  of  Abies  nobilis  glauca,  about  35  ft. 
high,  and  many  of  them  heavily  laden  with  large  cones,  which 
have  a  wonderful  effect  amongst  Silver  Firs  as  they  stand 
upright  upon  the  branches.  Hollies  were  also  veiy  freely 
berried. 

Amongst  the  sheltering  tree®  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  was 
an  imitation  ruin  representing  an  Ivy-covered  building  of  300 
or  400  years  ago,.  Lower  down  the  grounds  were  some  hand¬ 
some  specimens  of  Silver  Birch  and  ai  Douglas  Fir,  40  ft.  high. 
In  the  valley  below,  the  large  pond  takes  a.  winding  direction, 
and  the  material  taken  out  in  the  making  of  it  was  piled  up 
so  as  to  form  hills  and  valleys  between,  the  former  being  thinly 
planted  with  treie®. 

The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  all  beautifully  undu¬ 
lated  and  in  keeping  with  the  ground  which  rises  sharply  on 
either  side  of  the  natural  stream  or  burn.  This  is  crossed 
by  a  rustic  bridge,  and  while  crossing  we  noted  that  this  stream 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  stagnant  ditch,  but  in  time  of  flood 
assumes  the  form  of  a  raging  torrent  carrying  down  great 
quantities  of  stone  and  gravel,  often  completely  filling  up  the 
upper  end  of  the  pond.  In  the  rocky  bed  formed  by  this 
gr  avel  heap  we  noted  a  fine  patch  of  Mimulus  luteus  maeulatus, 
having  a  few  large  crimson  blotches  on  the  flowers,  and  there¬ 
fore  quite  different  from  the  form  which  usually  establishes 
itself  naturally  in.  Scottish  streams  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  also  a.  wooded  island  in  one  part  of  the  pond,  and 
aicces®  is  obtained  to  itl  by  means  of  very  high  rustic  bridges. 
On  the  banks1  we  noted  Primroses  and  Lady’s  Mantle  growing 
naturally  and  profusely.  The  same  might,  be  said  cf  Forgetr 
me-Not,  on  the  edges  of  the  water.  We  were  informed  that. 
Daffodils  and  Polyanthus.  Narcissi  were  freely  planted  on  the 
higher  grounds  all  round,  so  that  the  place  must  be  rendered 
additionally  interesting  in  the  spring. 

Lower  down  the  stream  we  came  upon  -machinery  driven  by 
water  from  the  stream  by  mean®'  of  a.  turbine  wheel  at  a.  depth 
of  20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  dynamo',  which  supplies  the 
house  with  electric  lighting.  At  this  part  of  the  stream  was 
a  wealth  of  trees,  including  Silver  Queen  Hollies,  hybrid  and 
other  Willows,  including  Salix  smithiana,  S.  alba  and  S.  de- 
cipiens.  There  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Cupressus  law- 
soniana  argenteo-pdcta.  Numerous  shady  walks  in  the  grounds 
at  various  levels  gave  the  estate  the  appearance  of  being  more 
extensive  than  Iti  really  is,  but  we  understand  that  it.  runs  hr 
40  acres. 

The  Apple  trees  generally  bore  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and 
some  -of  the  Pear  trees  were  also  heavily  laden,  though  the 
trees  in  this  condition  were  not.  so  general  as  in.  the  oa,se  of  the 
Apples.  In  passing  through  the  vineries  we  noticed  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a,  good  crop  of  Gro®  Colman  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  early  house.  The  Latter  house  bore  a  good  crop  of  large 
bunches]  of  Alicantei,  Gro®.  Colman,  and  Raisin  de  Calabre. 


Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  were  also  in 
equally  fruitful  condition.  In  this  house  were  some  good 
plants  of  Streptosolen  Jamesoni  and  Begonia  fuchsdoides.  The 
next  we  entered  was  a  plant  house  which  contained  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Phoenix  reclinata.  Datura,  sanguinea,  Asclepias  curas- 
savica,  Inipatiens  Sultani,  Ferns,  Palms  and  ELaeodendron 
orientate,  better  known  under  the  name  .of  Aralia  Ghabrieri, 
the  latter  making  a  fall  specimen  8  ft.  to  1 0  ft.  in  height. 

In  another  plant  house  we  came  upon  a  tree  of  the  Shaddock 
(Citrus  decuman, a),  about  10  ft,,  -or  12  ft.  in  height,  and  always 
in,  flo.wer  and  fruit,.  Amongst  climbers  on,  the  roof  we  noted 
Plumbago  capeinsis,  Lnpageria  rosea,,  L.r.  alba,  and  Jasiminum 
grandiftorum,  all  more  or  lean  in  bloom.  Fibrous  and 
tuberous-root, ed  Begonias  are  also,  grown.  Other  useful  green¬ 
house  subjects  included  Eupatorium  weinmannianum,  Fuchsia 
pro, cum  ben®,  2  ft,,  to  3  ft.  long,  and  Campanula,  isophylla  alba, 
the  two  latter  forming  edgings  to  the  stages.  A  veiy  grace¬ 
ful  Acacia,  is  A.  riceana,  and  here  we  noted  a,  largei  plant  of  it. 
Araucaria  excelsa.  is  also  grown  in  various  sizes. 

Our  thank®  are  due  to  the,  courtesy  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  John 
T.  Johnstone,  who  conducted  u®  through  the  gardens  and 
over  the  'ground's,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
some  of  the  scene®  with  which  in  former  years  we  have  been 
rendered  familiar  in  Scotland,  where  hill,  valley,  and  water 
enabled  one  to  turn  them,  to  useful  account  in  the  making  of 
a  beautiful  garden.  Mr.  Johnstone  has  had  an  active  share 
in  the  development,  and  beautifying  of  this  beautiful  Roxburgh 
estate. 


The  Cranberry  Crop. 

This  is  the  season  for  gathering  that  indispensable  adjunct 
of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey — Cranberries.  Already,  the  red 
fruit  ha®  been,  harvested  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  and 
tire  picking  is  now  ini  full  swing  in  the  Middle  Western  States. 
The  crop  this  year  will  he  small.  Last,  season  United  States 
growers,  raised  1,250,000  bushels,  but  the  quantity  thisi  year 
will  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  less.  New  Jersey  has  shown  a 
decrease  of  60  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin,  which  was  formerly 
•  a  large  producer,  forest  fires  have  ruined  many  of  the  bogs. 
Price®  are  not,  however,  expected  to  be  above  the  normal. 
Growers'  will  receive  from  5.50  dollars  to  6  dollars  for  a  100- 
quart,  barrel.  The  retail  figure,  will  be  about  10  cents  a  quart 
If  the  producer  can  afford  to  hold  his  crop,  until  January,  a 
better  price  can,  be  obtained.  In  the  spring  cf  1903.  16  dollars 
a,  barrel  was  paid  for  Cranberries',  and  12  dollars  is  not,  un¬ 
common  out  of  tire  season. 

Cranberries  thrive  on  sand  and  boggy  ground,  which  will 
produce  nothing  else  of  value.  Instead  of  fertiliser,  the 
grower  give®  the  bushes  liberal  coatings  of  sand.  The  ground 
must  be  kept  under  the  water  most  of  the  time,  and  a,  system 
of  ditches  and  sluices — like'  that  employed  ini  irrigating  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West — is  employed  by  those  who  grow  them 
on  a,  large  scale.  The  marsh  is  so  arranged  that  any  section 
may  be  flooded  at-  the  discretion  of  the  owner,  and  thisi  pre¬ 
liminary  work  is  expensive,  involving  several  hundred®  of 
dollars  an,  acre.  After  this  outlay  the  owner  must 'wait  five 
years  before  the  yield  is  really  profitable ;  but  after  that  the 
Cranberries,  like  the  brook,  keep  on  for  ever.  No  rotation 
of  cropsi  is  necessary,  and  the  shrubs  live  and  increase  end¬ 
lessly. — “  American  Gardening.” 


Mr.  John  Macdonald,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Macdonald, 
gardener,  Balfour  Castle,  Shapinsay,  Orkney,  has  passed  bis 
examination  as  second  mate  before  the  local  Marine  Board, 
Leith. 

Death  from  Boiler  Composition. — Mr.  Holmes,  the  Salford 
Coi'oner,  held  an  inquest  on  the  17th  inst.  as  to  the  death  of 
William  Austin,  a  gardener,  aged  fifty-six,  formerly  of  R-ad- 
cliffe.  Austin  had  mistaken  a  bottle  which  contained  boiler 
composition  for  one  which  contained  stout,  and  died  after  a 
lingering  illness.  The  Coroner  urged  the  general  use  of  a  shape 
of  poison  bottle  which  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  mis¬ 
takes.  A  verdict  of  death  from  misadventure  was  returned. 
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J.  Fraser. 


The  above  is  an  apricot-yellow  sport  from  Matthem 
Smith,  and  is,  therefore',  one  of  the  Japanese  type,  form¬ 
ing"  a  bloom  about'  7-f  in.  to  8  in;,  in  diameter  when  well 
grown  and  fully  developed1.  The  inner  florets  are  some>- 
what  broader  and  lined  with  bronze  on  the  reverse, 
while  the  apes  of  the  floret  has  a  spooorshaped  dimple 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  bloom, 
the  outer  petals — -that  is,  those  at  the  base  of  the  flower 
— are  tubular,  and  this  prevents  them  from  drooping 
t'O  the  same  extent  as  the  upper  and  younger  ones'.  The 
best  blooms  are  obtained  from  the  second  crown  bud 
of  plants  grown  on  the  usual  system  for  exhibition,  and 
which  would  average  about  4  ft.  in  height.  Our  illus- 
trationi  represents  quite  a  young  bloom  only  half  det 
vel oped,  and  was  taken,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  W. 
Weills  and  Co.,  Earlsiwood,  Redhill,  Surrey.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  may  not  have  Matthew  Smith,  the  parent 
of  the  above  variety,  we  may  say  that  it  has  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  heavily  lined  with  crimson,  which  gives 
it  a,  reddish-yellow  hue  when  fully  developed.  Both 
the  parent'  and  the  sport  succeed  under  the  same  treat¬ 
ment. 


Mary  Richardson. 


For  many  years1  past  Messrs.  W.  Walls  and1  Co.,  of 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  have  been  noted  for  the  raising  of 
new  single  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  and  this  good 
work  they  still  continue'.  If  it  were  asked  what 
colour  is  yet  lacking  amongst  singles1,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
difficult  to  give  an  answer,  but.  in  reckoning  up>  the  good 
qualities  of  a  single  Chrysanthemum,  one  has  to  take,  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  form  of  thei  flowers,  their  colour,  and  the  height 
and  habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  season  of  flowering. 

The  blooms  of  Mary  Richardson  may  be  described  as  salmon- 
terra-cotta  of  a  beautiful  light  shade,  more  salmon,  perhaps, 
than  terra-cotta  being  the  prevailing  hue.  When  in  the  stage 
represented  by  our  illustration  the  lays  are  the  most  notice¬ 
able  part  of  the  flower,  the  disc  being  relatively  small  and 
inconspicuous.  Younger  flowers  are  shown  at  the  base  of  the 
picture,  which  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken,  on 
October  29th  last.  It  may  be  safe,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
plant  will  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  November.  The 
specimen  we  noted  was  about  4  fit,  high,  and  grown  in  a.  24-sized 
pot.  The  blooms  would  average  about  2  'in.  in  diameter  when 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Street:  Colour  deep  canary  yellow. 

opinion  it  is  the  hardier  of  the  two.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  so 
■showy,  but  is  nevertheless!  bright  and  beautiful,  and  its  dwarfer 
and  more  compact  growth,  together  with  its  abundant'  foliage, 
render  it  equally  desirable  for  the  front  of  the  herbaceous 
border  or  the'  adornment  of  the  rockery,  where  with  us  it 
always  renders;  a  good  account  of  itself  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  Heather  Bell. 


Old  Cork  Tree  in  London. — In  the  grounds  of  Fulham 
Palace  is  an  old  tree  of  the  Cork  Oak  (Quercus  Suber),  which 
must  have  been  there  for  many  years.  The  trunk  and  main 
limbs  are  covered  with  Ivy,  which  has  a  greater  wealth  of  foliage 
than  the  tree  itself.  The  tree  has  one  large  leafy  limb  at  no 
great  height  from  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  tree  has  been 
dying  back  for  many  years,  and  the  shortening  branches  have 
only  a  few  twigs  each. 


Chrysanthemums  Illustrated  in  this  Issue. 


not  very  much  disbudded,  and  itttiisi  wei  consider  ai  very  good 
size  for  decorative  purpose's.  Wei  are  not  in  favour  of  very 
large  single  flowers,  as  we  'think  that  the  rays  are  liable  to 
droop  and  fall  about,  thus  spoiling  the  shape  of  the  flower 
after  a,  few  days  in  the  cuti  state.  Those  of  medium  size,  there¬ 
fore,  are  quite  a®  handsome  a®  large  one®,  and  more  useful  in 
every  way. 


Zauschneria  mexicana. 

Diverse  opinion  exists  as  to  the  hardiness  of  Zau-chneria 
califon  ica,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  of  the 
plant  itself  that  whilst  it  will  establish  itself  with  ease  and 
thrive  remarkably  well  in  some  places*,  it  cannot  survive  a 
single  winter  in  others  unless  carefully  protected.  Wei  have 
had  the  plant  under  both  conditions,  and  in  one  place  lost  it 
repeatedly,  but.  Z.  mexicana  basi  always  flourished,  and  has 
never  received  protection  at  our  hands  ;  therefore  in  our 


Mrs.  Street. 


The  above  new  variety  is  one  of  the  Japanese  section,  with 
long  drooping  florets,  more  or  less  incurved  at  the  tip,  and 
curled  in  a.  variety  of  ways,  which  gives  the'  bloom  a  very  hand¬ 
some'  and  pretty  effect.  The  florets  are  clear  yellow,  with  a 
yellowish-white  reverse'.  Our  illustration  of  this  variety  wa.s 
taken  at  the  end  of  October,  before  the  bloom  had  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  so  that  it  had  neither  attained  the'  dimensions  nor 
the  ultimate  form  which  it  would  take,  though  itl  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  advanced  to  ishow  its  beautiful  and  graceful  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  one  of  the  new  varieties  being  put  into  commerce 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.,  Rvecrofti  Nursery,  Hither  Greer,  Lewisham. 


Mme.  de  la  Vertenville. 


The  blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  attain  enormous  width 
when  fully  developed,  owing  to  the  spreading  habit  of 
the  florets  which  go  to  the  composition  of  the  bloom. 

These  florets  arei  more  or  less  tubular,  somewhat  after 
the  'style  of  the  older  and  better-known  Lilian  Bird, 
which  will  give  a  clue  to  the  form  of  the  flower.  These 
florets  are  white  tinted,  with  blush.  The  plant  is  of 
good  habit  with  stout,  erect  stems-.  It  is  one  of  the  new 
Japanese  varieties  raised  by  the  Marquis  dei  Pins,  and 
our  photograph  of  it  was;  taken  in  the  Leafy  Grove 
Nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 
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The  Exmouth  Chrysanthemums. 

We  were  full  late  in  going  to  inspect  this  notable  collection, 
but  amply  repaid  by  finding  the  ’Muni  expert,  Mr.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  at  home,  and,  as  usual,  only  too  ready  to  impart  his  vast 
knowledge  respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  majority 
now  under  cultivation. 

The'  first  blooms  that  caught  our-  eye  on  entering  the  spacious 
show  house  were  those  of  G.  F.  Evans,  a  creamy  buff  which 
gained  a  certificate  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  few  weeks  back — 
truly  a  noble1  flower  of  great  depth.  Chrysanthemiste  Monagny 
Kelviei  is1  a  very  fine  pale  yellow  of  much  merit.  The  Lion,  as 
its:  name  implies,  is  a  massive  flower  with  sword-like  florets,  a 
decided  improvement,  on  Mildred  Ware.  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  similar 
to.  F.  S.  Vallisi,  but  with  petals  much  longer  and  quite  as:  large 
as  Mduie.  Carnot ;  it  is  pure  white,  of  every  promise  of  a 
good  thing.  Godfrey’s  Pride,  although  not  new,  was  much  in 
evidence,  and  the  colour  ai  reddish  earm i ne-cri ih|on,  with  a 
lighter  reverse,  always  shows  up  well.  Whites  are  always  in 
command,  and  J.  H.  Silsbury  by  the  side  of  Emily  Mile, ham 
showed  up  the  latter’s  pureness,  with,  broad,  drooping,  curled 
florets  of  snowy  whiteness',  and  the  plant  of  good  habit,  while 
the  former’s  brilliant,  crimson  with  golden-yellow  reverse,  with 
long-  drooping  petals,  really  made  a  magnificent  flower — an 
introduction  from,  Australia!.  Charles  Cronin:,  same  tint  as 
Bessie,  Godfrey,  which  is  a.  canary-yellow,  as  most  readers  will 
know;  this  is  also  from  Australia,  and  of  dwarf  habit,  promis¬ 
ing  well.  A  deep1  rich  golden-yellow  is  found  in  Model,  the  in¬ 
dividual  blooms  being  of  good  depth. 

When  Godfrey’s  Sensation  appeared,  all  exclaimed  what  a 
wonderful  flower1,  but  Sunrise  excels  even  that  variety,  being 
of  a,  brighter  colour,  deeper  in  form,  and  petals  of  much  sub¬ 
stance.  A.  W.  Etlie, ring-ton,  is  a  pale  rose  with  a  lighter  centre, 
immense  flower  quite  a  foot  in  diameter,  also  a  deep,  bloom. 
Another  rich,  golden-yellow  variety  is,  found  in  Beauty  of  Leigh, 
a  large  incurving  flower  and  the  plant,  robust;  the  one  thing 
against,  it  is  its  great  height.  Mary  West  gives  us  a,  fin ef  flower 
of  excellent  form  of  yellow,  shaded  with  a,  reddish-bronze.  This 
was  sent  out,  last  year.  In  creamy-white®,  Mrs.  Swinbourne 
will  be  hard  to  beat,  florets,  broad  and  long,  a,  superb,  variety. 
A  flower  much  reminding  one  of  Florence  Davis  is  Belle  of 
the  West,  a  very  fine  bloom. 

Buttercup,,  as  its  name  indicates;  is,  a, si  Mr.  Godfrey  re¬ 
marked,  the  richest  yellow  up,  to  date,  and  doubtless  a,  hand¬ 
some'  variety  among  the  incurves;  so  is  Souvenir  de  William 
Glib  ram,  certainly  one  of  the  best  writes  of  late,  years,  a,  seed¬ 
ling  from  Nellie  S.  Threlfall ;  perhaps  the  best  description,  is — 
a,  giant  form  of  the  parent.  Among  terra,- cottas  Mary  Inglig 
supplies  immense  blooms1  of  fine  Japanese  form.  Donald 
McLeod  is  of  excellent,  habit,  long,  broad,  drooping  florets  of 
apricot,  yellow,  shaded  crimson.  Mr.  J.  M.  Darcy  promises  to 
be  an  immense  flower  with  long,  drooping  florets  of  Australian 
lemon-yellow.  Balaclava,  has,  well-formed  bloom-si,  with  wide, 
petals  of  a  rich  reddish-apricot,  and  the  plant  of  very  dwarf 
liahit.  Madame  R.  Obertliur  is  a.  good  deep  bloom  among 
whites  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vailis  a,  terra-cotta-crimson,  and  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallisi,  a  canary-yellow  of  fine  form,,  a  superb  flower,  one  of  the 
best,  of  Calvat’s  introduction. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pinks  in  the  large  and  varied  collection 
at  Exmouth  was  Mrs.  E.  Curry,  of  tine  form.  Among  Cal  vat’s, 
we  noticed  President  Vigen*,  with  long  pointed  petals  of 
amaranth  or  lilac-mauve,  a  grand  variety.  Mrs.  Barkley  and 
Kimberley,  although  not  new,  arei  still  flowers  of  much,  merit 
when  well  grown,  and  we  observed  quite  an:  array  of  the,  former 
which  should  have  turned  out  Lady  Cranston,,  hut,  the  whole 
batch  has  reverted  back  to  itsi  parent.  Mr.  Godfrey  had  an 
army  of  seedlings,  many  of  which,  promise  to  eclipse  anything' 
yet  sent  out  from  Exmouth ;  to  define  them  would1  take  too 
much  space,  so,  we  must  leave  them  until  another  year.  Tliei 
whole,  collection  presented  a  clean,,  healthy  appearance,  and  wei 
noted  a  large  batch  of  buttings  just  put  in  while,  thousands  were 
already  callused ;  owing  to  such  mild  weather  of  late  the 


varieties  that  should  have  flowered  about  the  thud  week  in 
December  are  already  expanding  their  petals,  but  owing  to 
the  day  atmosphere  very  little  damping  has  occurred.  About 
2,000  specimen  blooms  liad  been  cut,  and  the  men  were  busy 
on  the  day  of  our  visit  getting  ready  for  the  Edinburgh  and 
Bristol  shows; 


Up-to-date  Manuring. 


Abinger  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 

On,  Thursday,  November  10th,  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Slirivell  again 
lectured  before  a,  good  meeting  of  gardeners  and  others,  the 
meeting  being  open,  for  public  benefit'.  The  above  society  beg 
to-  anno, mice  that  they  are,  deeply  indebted  to  W.  J.  Evelyn, 
Esq.,  for  his  kindness,  in  allowing  them  to  use  the  Abinger  In¬ 
stitute  for  a  meeting-place. 

The  members  received  much  encouragement  and  pleasure  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  their  vice-presidents,  F.  Merrilees,  Esq., 
who,  took  the,  chair.  Mr.  Shrivell,  after  an  introduction  by 
the  chairman,  commenced  his  lecture,  entitled  "  Up-to-date 
Manuring,”  by  reviewing  the  one,  given  about  twelve  months 
ago,,  it  being  in  reality  a  preface  to  the  present  one.  It  is 
said  that  the  only  safe  and  sure,  means  to  progress  and  dis¬ 
covery  is  to  experiment.  This,  is,  just  what  Mr.  Shrivell  has 
been,  doing  for  the  past  ten,  or  twelve  years  in  a,  most 
methodical  and  efficient  manner,  the,  result  of  which  he 
lectured  in  a  free  and  easy  manner.  His;  lecture  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  lantern,  views  of  the  experimental  grounds  at 
Golden  Green,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

Mr.  Shrivell  also,  cultivates  a  large,  area,  of  Hops,  and  showed 
some  interesting  snapshots  of  the  East-enders  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions  during  hop-picking  time.  Mr.  Pardon.  Howe,  of 
Dorking,  ably  manipulated  and  supplied  a  veiy  excellent 
lantern. 

Mr.  Shrivell  convinced  all  present  (by  giving  the  results  of 
his,  experiments,  the  records  of  which  had  been  strictly  kept) 
That  the  practice  of  up-to-date:  manuring,  as  laid  down  by  him, 
was  a  most  profitable  one  to,  follow  both  as  a.  medium  for  re¬ 
ducing  expenditure  and  at  the,  same  time  increasing  the  yield 
■of  crops. 

For  instance,  he  quoted  Potato®  grown,  on  a.  plot  of  land 
manured  with  fifty  loads  of  ordinary  London  dung  per  acre, 
which  gave  the  average  crop'  of  9  tons  per  acre,  the  cost  of 
which  was,  <£10  per  acre.  On  another  plot  25  loads  of  London 
dung,  10  cwt.  of  basic  slag,  1  cwt,.  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
4  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  gave  the  average  result  of  12  tons  per 
•acre,  the,  cost  of  which  was  £8  15s,  per  acre. 

He,  also  warned  gardeners  and  farmers  against  using  chemi¬ 
cal  manures'  alone,  but  always,  in,  conjunction  with  dung,  which 
would  then  give  the  best,  results,  as  shown:.  Mr.  Shnvell’s 
book  on  “  The  Manuring  of  Market  Garden.  Crops,”  Is.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Vinton  and  (gbi,  9,  New  Bridge  Street.,  London,,  E.C., 
should  be  read  by  all  farmersi  and  gardeners. 

The,  meeting  them  closed  with  a  Hearty  vote  of  thanks,  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  chairman,  who,  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  another 
of  Mr.  ShriveH’si  lectures.  H.  S. 


Apple  Orchards  in  Ireland. — A  leaflet  on  the  Apple  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  new  Apple  orchards  are  steadily  being  planted  throughout 
Ireland  ;  in  certain  districts,  indeed,  the  whole  aspect,  of  the 
country  has,  been  changed  owing  to  the  number  of  Apple  trees 
recently  put  down.  The  results  attained  from  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  these  orchards,  we  are  told,  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  attained  from  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  old  aim'd  neglected  orchards,  or  of  badly- 
managed  orchards,  have  been  disappointing  and  unprofitable. 
This  is  a  point  which  Irish  farmers  should  not  overlook.  As  a 
rule,  they  judge  the  value  of  fruit  farming  by  old  trees  which 
have  been  played  out. 
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Horticultural  Club. 


The  Preservation  of  Wild  Plants,  Etc. 

At  thei  monthly  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club',  held  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Pearsion  taking  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir 
John  D.  T.  Llewellyn  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Professor 
Boulger  gave  an  extremely  interesting  address  relating  to  Gil¬ 
bert  White’s  “  Natural  History  of  Selbome”  and  the  Selbome 
Society,  which  has  been  founded  for  the  preservation!  of  wild 
plants  and  animals  in  honour  of  that  renowned  naturalist,  and 
in  sympathy  with  his:  pursuits.  Although  inevitably  the  light 
of  later  knowledge  has  revealed  many  errors  in  Gilbert  White’s 
assumptions,  and  the  field  in  which  he  worked  was:  extremely 
limited,  his  history  still  remains  and  ever*  will 
remain  one  of  our  most  prized  classics  and  figures 
in  every  library  worthy  of  the  name. 

He  has  been  described  as  “  a  lens  exquisite  in  de¬ 
finition.  but  of  small  field,”  and  every  Nature  lower 
knoavs  bow  valuable  is  such  an  instrument  and  how 
much  more  capable  it  is  of  investigating  Nature’s 
secrets  and  marvels  than  one  of  wide  but  super¬ 
ficial  range.  It  is  due  to:  this  minuteness  of  record 
and  unbiassed  adherence  to  facts  that  his  book  has 
been  handed  down,  in  about  ninety  editions  from 
generation  to  generation  a.s  a  model,  and  is  now 
obtainable  in  so  many  forms  grading  from  editions 
de  luxe  to  sixpenny  ones.  The  secret  of  success  in 
liis  case:  may  be  epitomised  in  the  rule  “  to>  use 
one’s:  eyes  and  never  despise  the  smallest  trifle.  ’ 

No  small  merit  indeed  must  a  man  have  possessed 
for  his  area  of  experience — the  little  and1  remote 
village  of  Selbome,  five  miles  from  a  railway  to 
remain  after  two  centuries  the  bourne  of  innumer¬ 
able  pilgrimages  of  Nature  lovers  all  the  world 
over. 

The:  Selbome  Society,  founded  by  G.  Musgra.ve, 
and  of  which  Professor  Boulger  is  the  spokesman 
as  editor  of  “  Nature  Notes,”  is  doing  invaluable 
work  in  the  line  it  has  selected  in  fostering  laws 
and  regulations'  for  the  protection  of  wild  plants:, 
etc.,  from  the  extermination  which  threatens:  them, 
and  by  providing  a  recognised  record  of  natural¬ 
istic  observation  as  far  as  possible:  on  White’s  own 
lines:. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  address,  a.nd 
in  which  Messrs.  Pearson,  Druery,  Bilney,  Moly- 
neux  and  others  took  part,  many  suggestions:  w  ere 
made  as  to  the  best  means  of  checking  that  van¬ 
dalism  t o>  which  is  due1  the  imminent  extirpation  of 
many  of  our  plants',  not  merely  rarities,  but  also 
normally  abundant  ones,  such  as  the  Primrose  and 
many  of  our  Perns.  The  crux  of  the  whole:  matted 
appears  to  be  a  lamentable  tendency  to  regard 
these  treasures  asi  merely  so  many  sources:  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Oases  were  cited  of  persons  who  were  professional 
naturalists:  staying  for  weeks  together  by  the  habitats  of  ra.r e 
plants  and  butterflies:  and  collecting  them  ruthlessly  to:  the 
point  of  extinction  in  order  to  sell  them  to:  sta.y-aGboniei  col¬ 
lectors  for  their  herbaria,  etc.  Some  even  were  criminal 
enough  to  destroy  what  they  did  not  need  in  order  t o>  enhance 
their  rarity,  and  so>  increase  their  selling  value. 

Mr.  Druery  strongly  advocated  the  refusal  by  the  horticul¬ 
tural  Press  of  all  advertisements  tending  to  encourage  the  root¬ 
ing  up  of  Ferns,  etc.,  by  rural  villagers,  who  deplete  the:  ferny 
lanes'  for  miles:  around  in  order  to'  make  money  by  the  sales 
effected  by  such  advertisements.  The  holiday-making  Fern 
collector  was  also:  mentioned  as  a  vandal  in  most  cases,  denud¬ 
ing  ferny  habitats1  ruthlessly  only  to  dump  the:  spoil  into  un¬ 
suitable  places:  and  thus  to.  practically  destroy  them. 

Mr.  Molyneux  mentioned  a  practical  method  of  counteract¬ 
ing  the  evil  by  collecting  the:  seed  of  remaining  rarities  and 
scattering  it  freely  about  the  natural  habitats.  Campanula 


rotundifolia  he  succeeded  in  re-establishing  on  one  of  our 
London  commons  in  this  way  after  finding  but  two  or  three 
survivors  where:  it  was  once  recorded  a.s  abundant. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Boulger  completed  a 
seance  at  once  instructive  and  fraught  with  practical  sugges¬ 
tion. 


Some  Hardy  Heaths. 

In.  Erica  carnea  we  have  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  hardy 
section,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  most  useful.  A  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact  plant  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  as  hardy  as  any  of 
our  native:  specie®.  Although  introduced  into  this  country  as 


far  back  as  1763,  it  is  by  no  means  so  frequently  grown  as  it 
deserve®. 

Its:  flowers  are  produced  on  distinct  axillary  peduncles,  which 
in  the:  typical  species  are  pink  or  flesh-coloured  and  maintain 
a  perfect  glow  of  colour  for  many  weeks  at  a  time  v  lion  hardy 
flowers  are:  very  scarce  from  January  to  March. 

It.  may  be  planted  with  excellent  effect  as  an  edging  to'  beds 
of  such  things  as  Kalmias,  Ledums,  Rhododendrons,  etc. ;  also 
as  a  groundwork  to  some  of  the:  taller  Heaths  i.e.,  E.  lusi- 
tanica  and  E.  arborea.  It  is  generally  considered  that  this 
Heath  has.  less  objection  to  soils  of  a  chalky  nature  than,  the 
majority  of  the  genus. 

Erica  carnea  is  a  native  of  Southern  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  There  is:  a.  white-flowered  form  known  as  E.  carnea  alba, 
also1  known,  in  the  trade  as  E.  herbaceai. 

E.  mediterranea  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  was  first  brought  into'  this  country  in  1648.  This 
Heath  was,  according  to  Loudon,  first  found  in  a  wild  state  in 


Chrysanthemum  Mme.  pe  la  Vertenville.  (Seep.  953.) 
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Coamemara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1830.  It  is  now 
considered  fairly  common  in.  counties  Mayo  and  Galway. 

A  busliy  shrub  of  erect  habit,  often  fully  3  ft.  in  height,  it 
produces!  an  abundance  of  pretty  pink  flowers  some  two  months 
after  E.  carnea.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this,  specie®, 
the  best  of  which  is  undoubtedly  E.  m.  hybrida,.  This  is  a 
supposed  hybrid  between  E.  carnea  and  mediterranea,  being- 
raised  in  the  Darley  Dale  Nurseries  some  few  years  ago-.  In, 
general  appearance  it.  resembles  E.  carnea,  forming  ai  dense, 
rounded  tuft,  with  numerous,  erect  spikesi  of  pink  blossoms, 
which,  in  a,  mild  winter,  may  be  seen  even  before  E.  carmea,. 
Other  varieties  are  E.  m.  alba,  with  white  flowers,  E.  m.  rosea, 
E.  m.  atropurpureai,  ©to.  Erica,  arborea,  is  the  largest  of  the 
genu®,  and  is  commonly  known  a®  the  Trete  Heath.  It  isi  a 
graceful  sjirub,  with  us  some  8  ft.  to,  10  ft.  high,  and  produce® 
its  white  flowers'  from  February  to  May.  This  Heath,  as  a 
rule,  does  well  near  the  soa-coas-t  and  in  somewhat  sheltered 
positions.  Ini  the  Pyrenees  it  is  said  to  grow  upwards  of 
20  ft.  high  amongst,  the  Myrtles  and  Arbutus. 

E.  arborea.  furnishes  the  Brier-root  of  commerce-,  larg^  quan¬ 
tities,  being  used  in,  Austria,  and  Italy  in  the  making  of  Brier 
pipes.  It  is,  a,  native  of  Southern  Europe  generally,  and'  first 
came  into'  this  country  in  1658.  Erica  cilia, ris  is  an  indigenous 
species  found  o>n  the  heaths  of  Dorset  and  Cornwall.  It  is  a 
singularly  pretty  Heath,  with  cililate,  glandular  leaves  (which 
fact  is  the  reason  of  its  name)  and  one-sided  raceme®  of  flowers, 
which  are  very  showy  from  Junei  to  September.  As  its  rich 
purple  crimson  flowers  fade  away  to,  a,  pretty  brown  colour  they 
give  to,  it,  a  distinct  and  charming  appearance. 

The  individual  flowers  of  the  Dorset  Heath  are  larger  than 
any  of  the  other  native*  Heaths.  It,  is  always  found  in  boggy 
places',  and  never  on  dry  or  sandy  ground,  usually  about  1  ft.  in 
height..  It  is:  supposed  to  have  originally  been  introduced 
about  1773. 

Although,  all  the  hardy  Heaths  prefer  a  soil  of  a  peaty 
nature,  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose*  they  will 
not  'Succeed  in:  anything  else. 

Such  a®  E.  carnea  and  E.  m.  hybrida  d’o  very  well  in,  a  good 
loamy  soil  enriched  with  plenty  of  decayed  leaves,  while*  a,  little 
peat,  if  possible,  might  be  added  for  such,  as  E.  arborea. 

Most  of  them  may  be  propagated  by  division  during  thei 
planting  season ;  others  that  are  of  a.  more  arborescent  char¬ 
acter  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  (side  growths  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  shoots  are  best)  about  1 1  in.  to,  2  in.  long.  Put  them  in 
pots'  of  finely  sifted  peat  and  sand  in  the  autumn.  They  must 
be  put,  up*  in  a,  close  frame  under  a,  bell-glass  until  they  are 
rooted.  Arboreum. 


Newer  Early  Chrysanthemums. 

Owing  to  the  exceptional  mildness  of  the  season,  the]  early 
Chrysanthemum  ha, si  had  full  opportunity  of  developing  to*  the 
utmost  its  profusion  of  bloom.  Amongst  the  many  good  and 
indispensable  varieties:,  one  or  two  stand  distinguished  by 
their  exceptional  beauty  or  by  their  recent  introduction. 
Chief  amongst  these  is  Polly,  with  a  lovely  golden-coloured 
flower  and  long,  bread  petals,  and  plenty  of  substance  in 
theme  Maggie  is  a  yellow,  very  similar  to  Horace  Martin,  but* 
more  floriferous  and  of  more  compact  habit.  Carrie,  a  lovely 
canary  yellow,  has  splendid  flowers,  bub  unfortunately  has 
scarcely  strength  in  the  stalks  to:  bear  their  weight.  Jimmie 
is  a  light  purple  shading  to  claret ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
produces  enormous  flowers1 — I  have  measured  them,  over  8  in. 
across  on  plant®  which  had  no  special  attention,  certainly  not 
disbudded. 

Parisian, a,  is  a  lovely  white  flower  *of  -splendid  shape;  but 
foremost  amongst  the  newer  white®  is  Rod  de*s  Blanches,  a 
finely  petalle-d  flower  with  a  most,  delicious  waxy  appearance. 
The  flowers  are  most  light  and  starry  in  appearance,  as  they 
have  good  long  stalk®,  and  the  petals  are  finely  pointed  and 
quilled.  It  grows'  about  3J  ft*,  in  height. 

Those  who  possess  a  root  or  -so  of  any  of  these  varieties 
should  now  pot  them  up  and  induce  -them  to  throw  up  cuttings 


which  can  be  taken  off  immediately,  and  with  very  rare  varie¬ 
ties  can  be  pinched,  and  the:  point  thus  taken  rooted  and  so 
on  until  the  planting-out  time,  when  a,  good  propagator,  with 
luck,  will  have  raised  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  young 
plants  from  even  one  old  stool.  Japonica. 


The  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

November  ha®  returned  once  again,  and  with  it  the  season 
of  planting,  so:  that  -a,  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out 
of  place:,  (having  seen,  a,s  I  have,  the  many  failures  brought 
about  by  improper  o*r  injudicious  planting. 

When  planting,  the  first  thing  toi  bear  in,  mind  should  be 
that  the  future  health  and  well-being  of  the  fruit  tree,  like 
that!  of  children,  largely  depend  upon  tihe  care  and  treatment 
bestowed  upon  them  in  their  infancy. 

There  -are  many  practi-cesi  in,  vogue  amongst  gardeners,  but 
many  o*f  them  are  totally  inconsistent  with  good  sense  and 
judgment.  Some;  even  men,  in  good  positions,  have  an  idea, 
that,  every  young  tree  must  have  a  barrowful  or  two  of  the 
richest  compost  -obtainable  placed  around  their  roots,  espe¬ 
cially  ®oi  with  Peach  trees.  This  shows  lack  of  judgment, 
-because  if  the  so-il  (where  the  tree  is  planted)  is  already  of 
a  rich  nature,  and  a  still  richer  be  added,  the  tree  is  sure  to 
rush  away  into  coarse  sappy  growth,  which  is  utterly  useless, 
and  as  a  result  the  trees  have  to  be  either  root-pruned  or  re¬ 
planted,  if  they  are  to  do  any  good. 

Others,  again  recommend  taking  out!  a  hole  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
deep,  and  putting  a  large  quantity  of  manure  at  the  bottom, 
and  planting  on  the  top,  of  this.  Needless  to  say,  -such  a  stupid 
practice  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  the  aim  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  should  be:  to  endeavour  to*  keep  the  root®  as  near  the  sur¬ 
face  as  possible1.  A  tree:  planted  in,  this  fashion  would  assuredly 
grow  and  wax  strong,  but.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  tree 
in.  a  hundred  go  planted  would  bring  forth  fruit. 

Yet,  again,  we  often  see  the  jobbing  gardener  come  along, 
spade  in  hand,  to  plant  some  new  addition  to  the  small 
suburban,  garden,  but,  lie  simply  takes  out  a,  few  -spadefuls  of 
earth,  crams  the  root®  of  the  tree  into-  as  small  a  space  as 
possible,  covers  them  over,  and  the  job  is  done.  There  are 
‘various,  other  methods  of  planting  which  are  also  bad,  but 
I  think  those:  above  mentioned  are  the  most  commonly  met 
with..  Now,  if  planting  is  to  be  made  a  success,  the  first  thing 
to  consider  is  the  soil,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  aspect,  has 
been  predetermined.  If  the:  soil  is  of  a  medium  character  as 
regards  richness,  the  planting  should  proceed  as  follows :  — 
Place  the  -tree  on  the  -site  where  it  is  to  be  planted,  draw  a  line 
•around  with  the  spade,  keeping-  about  a  foot  off  from  the  roots, 
then  take  out,  sufficient  soil  to  allow  of  the  topmost,  roots  being 
placed  about*  6  in.  below  the  surface,  taking  care  to  comb  all 
the  roots  -out  with  the  fingers  in  a,  perfectly  horizontal  position, 
shortening  back  any  that  -are  over-long  with  a  sharp  knife, 
filling  in  with  the  -same  soil,  but  should  iti  he  at  all  rough  cover 
the  -roots  with  a  little  finer  soil  first.  Tread  firmly,  and  secure 
to,  a,  firm  stake  or  wall  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  soil  is 
-of  a  poor  nature,  a  barrowful  or  two  of  a  richer  compost  should 
-be  mixed  with  it  before  filling  in  the  hole.  Never  overdo-  it,  but 
always  keep  these  two  facts*  in  mind,  viz.,  do  not  overdo  it  at 
the  start,  and  always  keiep  the  root®  near  the  surface,  so  that 
they  may  be  fed  as  occasion  requires. 

Should  the  soil  be  over-rich,  some  of  the  poorest  soil  obtain¬ 
able  should  he  mixed  with  it  in  proportion,,  as  the  case  may 
require.  Another  point  to*  be  remembered  is  that  all  stone 
fruit®  require  lime  in  isorne  form,  or  other  to  mature  properly, 
and  a  little  'should  ,be  lightly  forked  in  around  them  annually. 
The  advice  I  give:  above  is  based  on  many  years’  practice,  and 
not  on,  theory  alone ;  it,  is  therefore  with  the  utmost,  confidence 
that  I  recommend  it,  to  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Elruge. 


Medal  for  Essay. — The  Special  Board  for  Biology  and  Geology 
at  Cambridge  have  awarded  a  medal  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Gregory,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  for  an  essay  entitled  “  The  Re¬ 
duction  Division  in  Plants  and  its  Significance  on  the  Phvsioloav 
of  Heredity.”  ‘ 
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“  At  night  the  skies,  disclosed  and  kindled  by  refining  frost,  pour  every  lustre  on  the  exalted  eye.” — Thomson. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Far 
North. 


When  choice  and  tender  trees  and  shrubs 
are  mentioned  a®  growing  in  the  open  air,  we 
are  wont,  bo  think  of  such  favourable  spots 
as  the  Channel  Islands,  Devon,  Cornwall,  or 
Ireland  for  their  successful  cultivation. 
We  have  spoken  on  former  occasions,  and  at 
this  juncture  we  shall  speak  of  the  'success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  many  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  tender,  growing- 
in  the  far  North — indeed,  not  far  south  of 
Cap©  Wrath,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  successful  and  enthusiastic  cultivator 
is  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  In- 
verewe,  Poolewe,  Dingwall.  Though  the 
latter  may  be  the  post  town,  Inverewe  is  on 
the  shores  of  Lodi  Ewe,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ross- shire. 

Here  Mr.  Mackenzie  ha.s  been  gardening 
since  1864,  commencing  then  to  plant  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  sea,  coast  and  not  much 
abo-ve  sea  level.  He  commenced  very 
modestly,  planting  Scotch  Firs  and  other 
species  on  the  thin  covering  of  peat  on  the 
wet  rocks  with  very  little  encouragement 
from  hisi  friends,  who  entertained  the  idea, 
that  the  plants  would  grow  beautifully 
smaller  instead  of  larger.  The  enthusiastic 
planter  has  lived,  however,  to  cut  down  trees 
50  ft.  high,  and  to  tie  up  home-grown  Euca¬ 
lypti  to  home-grown  Bamboo,  stake®.  His 
recent  experiences  have  just  been  given  in 
the  “  Glasgow  Herald.” 

In  relating  his  experiences  for  last  year,  he 
says  he  has  next  to  no  casualties  to  report. 
A  heavy  fall  of  snow  early  in  December 
served  to  bear  down  and  break  some  of  his 
choice  shrubs,  such  as  Oxydendron  arboreum, 
the  Japanese  Loquat,  and  New  Zealand  Flax. 
The  first  named  was  still  carrying  its  richly- 
tinted  leaves,  of  which  we  made  mention 
last  week.  In  his  lengthy  experience  he  is 
surprised  that  so  few  people  take  sufficient 
interest  in  their  gardens  to  plant  the  many 
beautiful  thing's,  now  a,t  command,  but,  con¬ 
tinue  to  plant  such  common  things  as 
Privets1,  Laurels,  and  common  Rhododen¬ 
drons  close  up  to,  their  front  doors. 

His  own  , style  of  gardening,  he  says,,  has 
for  many  years  been  regarded  as  fancy 
gardening,  but,  nevertheless,  we  think 
gardening  of  a  highly  desirable  kind.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
■shrubs,  flowers,  o,r  anything  of  that  nature 
which  cannot  be  eaten  must  be  regarded  a® 
fancy  gardening  pure  and  simple.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  world  is  largely  made  up  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  cultivation  of  this  kind  brings  no 
evil  in  its  train,,  and  affords;  certainly  a 
pleasant  and  useful  occupation. 

From  all  accounts,  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  been 
able  to  beautify  his  place  on  the  shores  of  one 
of  the  bleakest  of  the,  counties  of  Scotland, 
where  the  uninitiated  could  scarcely  imagine 
that  such  things  could  be  grown  with  any 
degree  of  , success.  The  outcome  of  his 
labours  has  been  one  of  gradual  development, 
as  such  gardens*  must  always  be  which  are 
'Commenced  in  situations  of  an  unpromising 
character.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
success  of  gardening  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  is  due  to  the  initial  efforts  in  build¬ 
ing  something  or  planting  tree®  to,  effect 
shelter. 

He  has  planted  several  shrubberies  in 
different  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  as  these 
consist  of  rather  choice  and  very  often  deli¬ 
cate  subject's,  he  has  taken  advantage,  of  the 
shelter  brought  about  as  the  result  of  his 
initial  efforts  in  the  planting  of  Firs  and 
other  hardy  subjects  which  caused  his  neigh¬ 
bours;  in  those  days  to  wag  their  heads  in 
doubt.  These,  shrubberies  he. give®  name®, 
and  the  first  of  them  is  named  “  Fantasie,” 
which  is  sheltered  by  means1  of  silver  Firs, 
Turkey  Oaks,  and  Cupressus  macrocarpa,. 
On©  of  the  notable  plants  of  this  shrubbery 
is  Eucalyptus  coccifera,  with,  various  other 
subjects  which  would  be  of  less  surprise,  to 
us  in  Scotland,  where  we  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  for  many  years  on  the 
colder  east,  coast.  More  choice,  however,  is 
Cassinia,  fulvida,  which  he  describes  as  spark¬ 
ling  like  gold  in  the  winter  sun. 

Many  writers  speak  in  warm  terms  of  the 
success  obtained  with  Camellias  in  the  South 
of  England.  Here  they  can  also  be  grown  in 
the  open  as  well  as  the  half  hardy  New  Zea¬ 
land  Veronicas,  Pittospcrums,  Pampas  Grass, 
and  many  other  hardier  subject®,  such  as 
Forsythias,  Primus  Pissardi,  Ora,b  Apple®, 
and  Cornish  Heath,  the  latter  flowering  till 
late  in  the  autumn  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
its  relative,  the  purple  Heather.  These 
latter  subjects  are,  however,  perfectly  hardy 
and  do  not,  excite  our  surprise,  as  they  were 
cultivated  on  the  eastern  side;  of  Scotland 
with  success  long  before  the  craze  for  summer 
flower  bedding  ousted  them  from  the  beds. 

Only  one  of  the  Eucalypti  has  been 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  open  air 
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at  Kew,  but  this  northern  garden1  can  boast  a,  number  of  them, 
including  the  species  above  mentioned.  Ini  one  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  shrubberies,  named  “  America,”  he  growsi  E. 
Gunnii  (the  tree  to'  which  we  alluded  at  Kew),  E.  pauciflora, 
E.  urnigera,  and  E.  cordata.  All  these  Gum  trees  of  Australia 
he  speaks  of  as  being  in  perfect  health  without  any  injury 
whatever.  A  New  Zealand  tree  alsoi  finds  a  home  here — 
namely,  Podocarpus  T'otara.  A  great  favourite  of  his  is  Rboi- 
dddenidron  nobleianum,  which  is  a  hybrid  having  the  Himalayan 
R.  arboreum  for  one  of  it.s  parents.  Its  crimson  flowers  are 
produced  during  January  and  February. 

Bamboos  have  also  been  introduced  to  this  sheltered  garden, 
including  such  a  fine  species  of  the  tribe  as  Phyllostachys 
viridi-glauceisoens.  Two  Buddledas  which  are-usually  regarded 
as  tender  succeed  well  here,  retaining  their  leaves  during 
winter.  We  refer  to  B.  globosa  and  B.  Colvillei.  Another 
Bamboo  which  hap  done  remarkably  well  is  Arundinaria 
japonica,  which  has  made  shoots  over  10  ft.  in  height.  This 
garden  must  also  be  well  supplied  with  Heaths  considering  that 
he  has  fine  specimens  of  Erica  arborea,  and  E.  lusita.nica,.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  former,  we  may  say  that  the:  late  Mr1.  G.  F.  Wilson 
had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  specimen  of  the  Tree  Heath 
(E.  arborea),  the  second  species  being  usually  substituted  for 
it,  but  best  known  under  the  name  of  E.  codon-odes;  Other 
members  of  the:  Heath  family  are  much  planted,  but  as  their 
hardiness  is  fairly  well  recognised  even  in  the  north  they 
excite  no  surprise.  The:  cultivator  speaks  of  having  huge 
bushes  of  Olearia  macrodomta,,  sometimes  termed  the  New 
Zealand  Holly.  In  the'  south  of  England,  at  least  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  this  can  only  be  grown  with  ■  a 
moderate  degree  of  success'  when  planted  against  a.  wall. 

Another  shrubbery  he  names:  “Sikkim,”  but  this  seems  to 
contain  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  similar  or  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  one  previously  named.  Nevertheless,  it  very 
appropriately  includes  rare  and  curious  Rhododendrons  from, 
various  parts:  of  the  Himalayas,  and  which  it  would  seem  he 
ha®  raised  from  seeds,  as  several  of  them  have  not  yet,  been 
named.  Some  of  them  have  the  lower  side  of  the  leave®  dusted 
with  gold,  and  others  with  silver.  A  number  of  the  Myrtle 
family,  which  wei  have  never  seen:  in  the  open  further  north 
than  Devon,  evidently  thrives:  here: — we  refer  to  Leptosper- 
mum  scoparium,  which  produce1®  a:  profusion  of  white  flowers. 
Other  New  Zealand  plants  are  Senecio  Grayi  and  S.  Buch- 
anani ;  St.  Dabeoo’s  Heath  and  its  varieties  also  thrive  satis¬ 
factorily  here. 

The:  most,  recent  addition  to  his  list,  of  shrubberies  he,  names' 

“  Japan,,”  and  this  is  situated  in  an  open  glade  in  one  of  his 
plantations  extending  close  to  the'  edge,  of  the  salt  water.  Its 
exotic  appearance  is  well  emphasised  by  the  presence  of  Palms, 
Bamboos,  Cord’ylines,  Gum  Trees,  and  New  Zealand  Flaxes. 
He  is  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  several  of  these  that  he  a-sks 
why  everybody  does,  n,ot  commence  immediately  making  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  Bamboo®  and  New  Zealand  Flax,  which  he  conr 
siders  are  as  easy  to  cultivate  as  is  his  pet  aversion,  the  Laurels 
and  Privets.  This  portion  of  the  grounds  was  only  reclaimed 
from  a  wild  state  within,  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  during 
that  period  the  growth  of  everything  has  been  so:  satisfactory 
a,s  to  recall  the  advances:  made:  by  its  Far  Eastern  namesake. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax  includes'  Ph  omnium  tenax,  P. 
Co-lensoi,  and,  several  variegated  varieties,  including  gold'  and 
silver  striped  one®  and  a,  purple  leaved  variety.  We  have  not 
seen  so  many  varieties  even,  in  Ireland,  where  they  grow 
luxuriantly,  or  such  of  them  as  we  have  seen  planted.  Wei 
think  they  are  sufficiently  hardy  and  certainly  meritorious 
enough  to  deserve  more,  attention  at  the  hands:  of  cultivators: 
who  are  seriously  in,  earnest  in,  beautifying  their  grounds.  Even 
if  a  severe  winter  might  prove  injurious  to  a  specimen  or  two 
they  can  readily  be  propagated  and  small  pieces  kept,  in  stock 
to  make  good  any  loss  brought  about  by  occasional  severe 
winters.  Even,  those  specimens:  which  grow  too  large  to  be 
accommodated  in  hothouse®  might  be  planted  in  the  open  with 
a  very  reasonable  hope  of  success,  whether  the  plants:  are  green, 
or  variegated. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  commenced  planting  Palms  thirty  years  ago. 


and  has  hit  upon  the  hardiest  one  to  commence  with — namely, 
Trachycarpa  excelsa,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Chamae- 
rops  Fortunei  and  C.  excelsa,  both  of  these  latter  names  being 
now  included  under  the  first.  Hei  has  also  added  C.  humilis, 
which  appears  to  be  hardy.  In  this  Japanese  garden  he  has 
also  such  uncommon  outdoor  subject®  as  Crinodendron,  Des- 
fontainea  spinosa,  Olea  europaea  and  others  which  are  more 
often,  grown  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air.  To  these  may 
be  added  Magnolias,  PauLownia  imperialis  and  nearly  all  the 
New  Zealand  shrubby  Veronicas1.  It  is  a  very  proud"  boast  to 
be  able  to  say  that  all  of  those  are  growing  in,  the  open  garden. 
Another  plant,  usually  confined  to  the  greenhouse  is  Billardiera 
longifolia,  which  here  grows  mixed  up  with  Clematis  montana 
from,  the:  Himilaya®,  and  produces:  its  blue  berries  among  the 
foliage  of  the  latter. 

A  number  of  very  beautiful  bulbs  are  also  grown  here,  in¬ 
cluding  Narcissus  cycLimineu®,  N.  triandrus,  N.  Bulbocodium 
and  other  interesting  subjects.  He  also  state®  that  he  possesses' 
all  the  American,  Do'g’I  Tooth  Violets ;  also'  Californian  Calo- 
chorti,  Ixias  and  other  Cape  bulbs.  It  seems  that  Epigaea 
repens  not,  only  grows  here,  but  also  blooms  in  March.  Many 
other  most  interesting  subjects  might  he  mentioned,  the  mere 
enumeration  of  which  would  almost  seem  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  a,  Garden,  of  Eden  in  the  far  north. 


Chrysanthemum  Merstham  Crimson. 

(See  Supplement.) 

On  this  occasion  our  supplement  represents  a  very  handsome 
crimson  variety  of  Chrysanthemum,  and  one:  which  we  think 
will  be  grown,  for  many  years'  asi  one  of  the-  best  and  most 
durable  of  its,  class.  For  many  years  the  difficulty  consisted 
in,  getting  crimson  varieties  of  sufficient,  size  to  be  fit,  for  taking 
their  place  on  the  show-board,  and  also  flowers  that  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  firm  in  texture  to  withstand!  the  evil  effect®  both  of 
sunshine  and  damping. 

Merstham  Crimson  expands  very  slowly,  and  the  florets  are 
of  thick  texture  and  last  in  good  condition  for  at  least  a,  month. 
Gn  handling  the  bloom  represented,  by  our  illustration:  we  were 
surprised  at,  the  firmness  of  the  head.  This  is  due  to  the 
texture  of  the  individual  florets  and  their  immense  numbers. 
These,  florets  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  are  all  regularly 
recurved  with  a,  spoon-shaped  depression  near  the'  tip®,  which 
causes  them  ultimately  to  curve  inward®  and  show  the  gold 
reverse.  This,  of  course,  is  amply  shown  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  bloom  before  the  florets  have  expanded. 

Natural  second  crowns  give  the  best  blooms  both  in  form 
and  colour.  This,  of  course,  applies  to'  the'  southern,  counties 
of  England,  but  in  the  north  the  plants  should  he  stopped 
early  in  April  in  order  to  secure'  this  second  crown  bud.  The 
average  height  of  the  plant  is  4  ft.  It  is  one  of  the  Weills- 
Poekett  set  of  seedlings:  first  bloomed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Pockett  in 
1903.  Its  behaviour  in  this,  country  has;  more:  than  justified 
the  anticipations  concerning  it.  Our  photograph  was  taken 
in  the'  Earlswood  Nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co;  at  the 
end  of  October  last.  The:  bloom  here  represented1  is  consider¬ 
ably  under  the:  natural  size,  but,  we,  have  since  seen  much 
larger  blooms  from  the  same  source. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  W.  Neisi-i.— On  the  lltli  inst-,  Mr  V  • 
Neish,  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Keay  and  Hodge,  solicitors,  Blair¬ 
gowrie,  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  Fruitgrowers’  Association 
and  presented  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  subscribed  by  the 
-members  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  William  Smith. — A  very  interesting 
event  took  place  at  Redliall,  Fordoun,  Kincardineshire,  on  the 
17th  inst.,  when  ex-Bailie  John  Broivn  presented  Mr.  "William 
Smith,  gardener,  with  an  easy  chair  on  the  occasion  of  lus 
retiring  after  thirty-one  years’  service  at  Redliall  twenty-six 
and  a  half  years  with  the  Carnegie  family  (the  former  proprietors 
of  Redliall  estate)  and  four  and  a  half  with  Bailie  Brown.  Vt 
the  same  time  Mrs,  Brown  presented  Mrs.  Smith  with  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  teapot.  Mr  Smith  feelingly  returned  thanks  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  himself. 
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Michauxia  campanuloides. 

A  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  plants  of  this  quaint  and  interest¬ 
ing  biennial  produces  a  distinct  and  telling  effect  in  the  her¬ 
baceous,  border,  and  if  the  latter  has  a  warm  southern  aspect 
the  Miehauxias  will  attain  the  greater  perfection.  Well-grown 
specimens  attain  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  and  around  the 
erect  main  stem  horizontal  side  shoots  appear,  each  carrying  a 
ini  in  her  of  Lily-likei  blooms.  The  narrow  corolla  lobes  of 
pearly  whiteness  open  star-like  to:  display  the  brown  stamens 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  Plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  but  are  safer  kept  in  pots  under-  glass  dur  ing  winter, 
being  unable  to  survive  the  continuous  soaking  so  often  disi- 
astrous  to  plants  during  our  average  winter. 

Heather  Bell. 


Vines  and  their  Culture. 

X.  -Pruning,  Watering,  and  Ventilating. 

( Concluded  from  page  890.) 

Pruning  is  a  very  important  phase  of  successful  Vine  culture, 
and  when  thoroughly  understood  is  more  simple  than  with  the 
majority  of  fruit.  Pruning  during  the  growing  season  has 
already  been  dealt  with,  as  pinching,  stopping,  etc.,  but  for 
convenience  may  here  be  summed  up  as1  being- — the1  stopping 
of  the  lateral  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  and 
the  stopping  of  all  sub-laterals  at  the  first  leaf.  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  Vine  and  'the  Grapes  are  cut, 
pruning  may  be  attended  to.  At  this  stage  cut  all  growth 
back  to  within  9  ini.  of  the  spur,  and  about  a  fortnight  later 
complete  the  work  by  cutting  back  to.  the  plumpest  bud  near 
tliei  spur.  In  a  healthy  Vine  and  when  the  buds  are  “  fat,”  no 
more  than  one  bud  need  be  left,  but  where  they  are  weak  leave 
two  or  three  to  enable  a  choice  to  be  made  at  disbudding  time. 
The  idea  should  be  to  get  the  young  wood  from  as  near  the  rod 
as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  pruning  hard  back. 
To  delay  pruning  until  well  into'  the  new  year  means  that 
“  bleeding  ”  will  inevitably  ensue.  When  this  evil  occurs  one 
of  several  remedies'  may  be  tried,  viz.,  chairing  the  end  of  the 
spur  with  a  hot  iron,  tying  a  piece  of  bladder  tightly  over  it'  or 
using  “  knotting.”  These,  however,  need  never  be  known,  for 
Vine  pruning  is  not  a  lengthy  operation,  and  could  surely  he 
done  some  time  during  the  autumn,  which  is,  if  in  gardening 
■there'  be  such  a  thing,  the  slack  time. 

Watering  is  responsible  for  much  mischief  in  all  grades  of 
gardening  and  not  less  in  Vine  culture.  It  certainly  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  at.  times  to  strike  the  happy  medium,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  drainage  of  the  border  is  defective’.  So  many 
varying  circumstances  conspire  to  deprive  a.  fixed  rule  of  its 
value  that  it  would  he  folly  to  issue  one.  A  good  watering 
should  be  given  at.  the  tune  of  starting  the  "V  ines,  another 
immediately  before  they  flower,  again  when  they  have,  set, 
again,  after  stoning,  and  less  during  the  colouring  periods. 
Between  these,  times,  however,  let  the  border  never  becomediy, 
or  shanking  will  result.  To  find  out  whether  a  Vine  is  in  need 
of  water  throw  several  canfuls  over  the  border,  and  if  the  water 
rapidly  soaks  away  water  until  the  border  is  saturated;  if  on 
the  other  hand  it  takes  some  time  to  pass  off,  do  not  water. 
When  watering  do.  it  thoroughly,  and  be  especially  copious  in, 
the  supply  beneath  hot-water  pipes.  The  morning  is  decidedly 
the  best  time,  for  then  the  excess  of  moisture  has  time  to  pass 
off  before  the  house  is  closed  for  the  night.  A  large  supply 
after  a  period  of  dryness  will  cause  ripened  berries  to  crack  ; 
hence  a,  proper  balance  'should  be  maintained  ;  also  when  the 
grapes  are  coloured.  None  but  a  fine  day  should  be  chosen,  for 
the  work,  and  the  water  should  be  slightly  warmed.  A  well- 
drained  border  will  require  more  water  than,  one  where  the  soil 
is,  deeper  and  the  drainage  shallow. 

Ventilating  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  being  of  great 
importance,  a.  few  general  remarks,  may  here  be  added.  During 
the  early  stages  of  growth- — that  is,  until  the  fruit  has  set — the 
top  and  front  vents  should  not  be  opened  simultaneously,  for 
the  foliage  will  not  be  sufficiently  sturdy  to  withstand  the 
draught.  A  little  top  air  should  be  allowed  in  the  morning 


immediately  the  sun  strikes  the  house  and  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  1 1  o’clock,  when  the  full  amount  should  be 
allowed.  A  chink  a.t  night  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  will 
promote  a  steady  circulation  during  flowering  and  ripening. 
Not  until  the  grape®  are,  thoroughly  ripe  should  a  large  amount 
be  left-  on  at  night.  During  showery  weather  when  sun  and 
dulness  alternate  it.  is  very  necessary  to  sea  that  there  is  not  too 
much  air  on  at  one  time  or  too.  little  on  another.  W.  R. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 

A  Plea  for  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — To  a  lover  of  the  above  plants  like  myself  it  affords 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  read  the  enthusiastic  notes  of  Mr.  C. 
Blair  on  page  932,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  remarks  may 
induce  others  to  take  an  interest  in  these  plants  who  have  not 
hitherto,  done  so.  I  think  the  interest  in  them  is  growing 
year  by  year,  and  though  it  may  be  slowly,  perhaps,  this  is  a 


Chrysanthemum  John  Fraser.  (See  p.  93J.) 


good  sign,  as  their  popularity  is  more  likely  to  stay  and  in¬ 
crease.  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  phase  of  gardening,  whether 
it.  be  the  cultivation,  of  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
fruit  culture,,  Chrysanthemums,  or  any  other,  affords  more 
pleasure  than  this,  and  I  am  quite  sure  others  would  be  of  the 
same  'Opinion  if  they  would  take  their  culture  seriously  in  hand 
and  try  to  produce  the  hast,  results  by  discriminate,  grouping 
and  selecting  the  best.  There  are,  of  course,  many  good  col¬ 
lections  of  hardy  plants  in  this  country,  but  it.  is1  most  sur¬ 
prising  to  me  that  the  present  generation  of  yo'ung  gardeners 
do,  not  take,  more,  interest  in  and  endeavour  to,  obtain  a,  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  important  branch. 

I  must  thank  Mr.  Blair  for  his  kind  remarks  respecting  what 
I  have,  written.  It  is  most  gratifying  to.  me,  to,  know  that  my 
articles,  in  The  Gardening  World  have,  been  of  service,  though 
no  one  is  better  aware  that  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  literary 
grace ;  at  all  events  they  are  based  upon  actual  experience  and 
observation.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Flowers  at  North  Berwick. — Sweet  Peas  and  other  flowers 
of  this  character  were  still  flowering  in  the  open  at  North  Ber¬ 
wick  on  the  20th  inst.  Buses  also  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
season  of  the  year  at  this  golfing  rendezvous. 
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EDINBURGH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  I7th,  I8th,  and  I9th, 

This  show,  which  is  promoted  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  and  two  following  days 
in  the  spacious  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  than  which  no 
better  place  could  be  desired.  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  formally  opened  the  show  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  influential  assemblage.  Lady  Cranston  was  also 
present,  and  handed  the  leading  prizes  to  the  various  winners. 
The  show  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  Edinburgh,  and,  the  weather  being  of  the  finest,  the 
exhibition  was  well  patronised  by  the  public.  .The  drawings  on 
the  opening  day  amounted  to  over  £410.  There  were  1,004 
entries,  being  209  in  excess  of  last  year,  whilst  the  exhibitors 
numbered  196,  an  increase  of  19  on  last  year’s  numbers. 

Cxjt  Floweixs. 

The  premier  class  at  Edinburgh  is  known  as  “  The  City  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Prize.”  The  first  prize  is  given 
by  the  Corporation,  and  consists  of  plate,  value  £20,  and  £10  in 
money.  The  class  was  for  fifteen  vases  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  fifteen  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase.  Mr.  Thos. 
Lunt,  gardener  to  Captain  A.  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  carried 
off  the  blue  ribbon  here  for  five  years  in  succession  previous  to 
1903,  when  he  had  to  give  place  to  Mr.  David  Nicoll,  gardener 
to  J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  Perthshire.  This  year, 
however,  Mr.  Lunt  was  again  awarded  first  honours,  Mr.  Nicoll 
taking  second  place. 

Mr.  Lunt’s  blooms  were  characterised  by  great  depth  and 
freshness.  Specially  good  were  his  examples  of  Miss  Stopfor.d, 
Edith  Shrimpton,  Henry  Stowe,  Lady  Conyers,  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Vallis.  In  the  case  of  this  last-named  variety  the  judges  found 
the  best  bloom  in  the  show. 

Mr.  Nicoll’s  exhibit  made  a  strong  second,  including  large, 
well-finished  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis. 

Mr.  Jas.  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Armitstead,  Castle 
Huntly,  Dundee,  another  experienced  grower,  was  placed  third, 
but  showed  large,  highly  finished  blooms,  prominent  among  them 
being  his  vases  of  Mafeking  Hero,  J.  R.  Upton,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Miss  Elsie  Fulton.  The  fourth  prize  went  south 
of  the  Tweed  to  Mr.  Charles  Beckett,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  G. 
Pearce,  Bart.,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford,  who  put  up  a  very 
creditable  exhibit,  which  included  such  recent  varieties  as  Mrs. 
J.  Bryant,  Mary  West,  Florence  Penford,  and  Madame  O.  Nagel- 
mackers.  The  fifth  prize  went  to  Air.  William  Nicholson, 
gardener  to  Graema  Whitelaw,  Esq. ,  Strathallan,  Castle 
Machany,  Perthshire,  whose  leading  varieties  were  Miss  Mildred 
Ware,  Edith  Shrimpton,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Aliss  Elsie  Fulton. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  Queen  Alexandra  Prize 
was  for  six  vases  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  six  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  -  each,  -  confined  to  grower^  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
This  class  was  introduced  last  year,  when  the  results  were  rather 
disappointing,  but  this  year’s  exhibits  showed  great  improvement 
in  quality.  There  were  six  entries. 

The  leading  award  was  granted  to  Air.  J ames  Fraser,  gardener 
to  G.  Barbour  Turnbull,  Esq.,  Kilravock,  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Fraser’s-  examples  of  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  and 
F.  S.  Vallis- were  specially  good. 

Mr.  Waldie  Lamont,  gardener  to  Rev.  A.  AIcNair,  97,  Colinton 
Road,  Edinburgh,  gained  second  prize,  and  his  exhibit  seemed 
hardly  inferior  to  Air.  Fraser’s.  Mr.  Lament's  leading  varieties 
were  the  same  as  those  of  his  more  successful  opponent,  as  were 
those  in  the  third  prize  lot,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Michie,  gardener  to 
Lady  Steel,  Boroughfield,  Edinburgh.  The  fourth  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  gardener  to  Alex.  Ritchie,  Esq., 
Ravenswood,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  is  an  octogenarian, 
is  still  daily  in  harness,  and  has  been  a  continuous  exhibitor  at 
this  show  since  its  inception. 

Ihe  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  is  confined  to  Scottish  growers,  and 
is  offered  for  eight  vases  Japanese^  Chrysanthemums  in  eight 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 

Mr.  D.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower, 
Musselburgh,  carried  off  first  honours  with  a  meritorious  exhibit 
His  blooms  of  Aliss  Mildred  Ware,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and  F.  S.’ 
\  albs  were  of  great  depth  and  rich  colouring.  The  second  prize 
was  gained  by  Mr.  George  Stewart,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Sive- 
-\t-  ^  Tulhallan  Castle,  Kincardine-on-Forth,  whose  examples  of 
-liss  Elsie  Fulton  and  Bessie  Godfrey  were  highly  creditable. 


The  third  award  here  was  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Addison,  The 
Gardens,  Leuchie,  North  Berwick. 

In  the  open  class  for  six  vases  Japanese  in  six  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  D.  Nicoll  took  first  place,  showing  fine 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Edith  Shrimpton,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and 
Bessie  Godfrey.  Air.  T.  Lunt  was  second  with  fine  blooms  of 
Lady  Conyers,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Edith  Tabor,  and  Alme.  Paolo 
Radaelli.  Third,  Charles  Beckett.  Fourth,  Jas.  Beisant. 

Three  vases  single  Chrysanthemums  in  three  varieties  :  1st, 
D.  Kidd;  2nd,  Jas.  Hay,  The  Gardens,  Houghton  Hall,  Carlisle; 
3rd,  Andrew  Gauld,  The  Gardens,  Claremont,  Alloa. 

For  three  vases  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  three  varieties, 
not  more  than  eighteen  sprays  in  each  vase  :  1st,  William  Gallo¬ 
way,  The  Gardens,  Gosford,  Lougniddry ;  2nd,  George  Scott, 
Seawood,  Dundee ;  3rd,  A.  E.  Todd,  Stoneybank  House,  Alussel- 
burgh. 

Two  vases  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  any  one  variety  :  1st, 
James  Alartin,  Corndean  Hall,  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire; 
2nd,  Jas.  Hay ;  3rd,  Jas.  Wood,  Dunmore  Park,  Larbert. 

Four  vases  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  four 
varieties,  for  amateurs  only:  1st,  Jas.  Jenkins,  Woodside,  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  2nd,  Robt.  C.  Dickson,  Raploch,  Stirling. 

Two  vases  Japanese,  six  distinct  varieties:  1st,  Jas.  Jenkins; 
2nd,  Robt.  C.  Dickson;  3rd,  Jas.  Stewart,  Whinns,  Alloa. 

One  vase  single  Chrysanthemums :  Robt.  C.  Dickson.  One 
vase  decorative  Chrysanthemums  :  1st,  Wm.  Brown,  Rockville 
Terrace,  Bonnyrigg;  2nd,  Robt.  C.  Dickson. 

Best  new  Chrysanthemum,  not  in  commerce,  open  to  all :  1st, 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Redhill,  Surrey;  2nd,  Nat.’ 
Alolyueux,  The  Gardens,  Rookesbury  Park,  Wickham,  Hants. 

Chrysanthemum  plants,  six  distinct  (single  and  Pompons  ex¬ 
cluded)  :  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  Pulman,  gardener  to 
D.  R,  W.  Huie,  Esq.,  Hollywood,  Colinton  Road,  Edinburgh, 
who  showed  very  fine  specimens  of  J.  Shrimpton,  Airs.  Greenfield, 
Viviand  Morel,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Pride  of  Madford,  and 
Swanley  Giant.  W.  Alichie  was  second  with  plants  very  little 
inferior  to  the  premier  lot.  They  were  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Chas.  Davis,  Nelly  Pockett,  and  Golden  Phoebus. 

lor  four  plants  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Pulman  was  again 
placed  first,  and  his  specimens  of  Swanley  Giant  and  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie  were  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Michie  was  again  second 
with  good  plants,  especially  those  of  Nelly  Pockett  and  Swanley 
Giant. 

Two  plants  Chrysanthemums,  distinct :  1st,  W.  Michie ;  2nd, 
Wm.  Govenlock,  The  Gardens,  Kingsknowes,  Galashiels. 

'  Six  plants  Pompons,  in  6-in.  pots  :  1st,  W.  Pulman ;  2nd  W 
Michie. 

There  was  a  good  display  in  the  various  classes,  esjiecially  in 
those  for  stove  and  greenhouse  decorative  plants  and  Beo-onia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Six  specimen  Palms :  1st,  Adam  Knight,  The  Gardens  Cray¬ 
ton,  Cumberland ;  2nd,  A.  McMillan,  The  Gardens,  Douglas 
Uastle,  Lanarkshire. 

Six  Dracaenas,  distinct :  1st,  M.  AIcTntyre  The  Gardens  The 
Glen,  Inverleithen,  Peeblesshire. 

Eight  decorative  Foliage  Plants,  stove  or  greenhouse:  1st  A. 
Me  Alii  lan.  Four  decorative  Foliage  Plants  :  1st,  John  Thomson’ 
the  Gardens,  Preston  Grange,  Prestoiipans. 

Six  Begonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine :  1st  H  E.  Hiudies  The 
Gardens,  King’s  Meadows,  Peebles.  ’  °  ’ 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowering  and  foliage 
plants:  1st,  D.  Jardine,  The  Gardens,  Ravelstone,  Blackball.  ° 

Trade  I  loral  Exhibit :  There  were  two  competitors  but  Messrs, 
lodd  and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place  and  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh 
were  an  easy  first.  They  put  up  an  exhibit  of  much  merit,  show’ 
oat  aitistic  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  choice  flowers 
employed.  Very  attractive  was  a  lady’s  hat  of  white  Ohrysan- 
themums  trimmed  with  Roses  and  Heath.  Pretty  too  was  an  urn 
of  pink  Chrysanthemums  on  a  pedestal  covered  with  lichen  the 
urn  being  decorated  with  Roses  and  festoons  of  Violets.  There 
was  a  magnificent  harp  of  pink  Chrysanthemums  decorated  with 
Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids.  The  stand  also  contained  a  crown, 
a  sundial,  and  an  easel,  besides  numerous  bouquets  of  choice 
Jichids,  etc.,  and  a  lovely  basket  of  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum, 
ft  mi  I  ax  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri  being  used  as  greener}-. 

Fruit. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  at  an  Edin 
burgh  ordinary  show  was  so  much  good  fruit  shown  as  there 
was  in  the  Waverley  Market  last  week.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Apples,  which  were  shown  in  great  quantity,  and  of 
superb  quality. 

A  new  class  was  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  without  any 
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restrictions  as  to  kinds  or  quantities,  open  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  There  was  a  strong  competition,  there  Oemg  iio  fewer 
than  fifteen  entries.  F.  Jordan,  gardener  to  T.  Corbett,  E  q. , 
Impney,  Droitwich,  was  awarded  first  honours  with  a  table 
of  ore  at  merit.  Among  his  Apples  the  following  were  especial  y 
fine  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gascoigne  s 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Golden  Pippin,  and  King  of  Pippins.  Pears  . 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Hughes’  Prince  of  Wales  and  Doyenne 
du  Comice.  J.  Harding,  gardener  to  General  1 
ford  Lodge,  Crumlin,  was  second,  and  he  showed  fane  dishes 
of  (among  many)  the  following  Apples  The  Queen,  Peasgoo  s 
Nonsuch,  Brown’s  Seedling,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Warper  s 
King,  and  Newton  Wonder.  Pears  :  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  and  Beurre  Diel.  The  third  award  was  made  to 
N.  T.  Barnes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton 
Hall,  Chester,  "who  also  showed  a  collection  of  great  merit. 
Conspicuous  were  fine  dishes  of  the  following  Apples  :  L°i' 
Hindlip,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  Blen¬ 
heim  Grange  Pippin.  Pears  :  Beurre  d’Avalow,  Beurre  Clan- 
oreau,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

°  For  four  bunches  Grapes,  distinct  varieties,  John  Leslie, 
Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  was  first,  and  Jas.  Wann,  Kennet 

House,  Alloa,  second.  p  , 

Two  bunches  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  :  First,  W.  Gal¬ 
loway,  Gosford  ;  second,  John  Leslie,  Pitcullen  House,  Pert  i. 

Collection  of  fruit,  eight  varieties  (Pines  excluded) :  First, 
T.  Jordan,  Impney  Hall;  second,  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower, 
third,  N.  T.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall. 


Vegetables. 


Vegetables  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  prizes  were 
keenly  competed  for  in  all  the  classes. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  ten  distinct  varieties  the  first 
prize  went  to  a  well-known  vegetable  grower,  Mr.  Wm.  Reid, 
The  Gardens,  Dollarfield,  Dollar,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House,  Elstree,  taking  second  place,  and  third  place  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Harper,  The  Gardens,  Tulliebolton  House, 
Perthshire. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 


Mr  H  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  London,  had 
a  magnificent  stand  of  Chrysanthemums  forming  a  bank,  and 
backed  up  with  specimen  Palms.  Among  the  large  vases  at 
the  back  were  found  (among  others)  such  Japanese  varieties 
as  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  a  new  white  variety,  being  a  counterpart  of 
F  S  Vallis,  with  rather  longer  petals  ;  Dorothy  Pywell,  a 
beautiful  ivory  white;  Donald  McLeod,  an  improved  Lord 
Ludlow  ;  and  Florence  Penford,  a  liigh-built  incurved  Japanese 
of  a  rich  lemon-yellow  colour.  In  the  smaller  vases  forming 
a  groundwork  to  the  stand  we  noted  such  single  varieties  as 
Mona,  a  1904  variety,  with  large  round  flowers  of  a  rich  bronze 
colour,  with  golden-yellow  tips ;  Clibran  s  yellow,  Miss  F .  . 

Warden,  and  Miss  D.  Bainbridge.  Here  was  also  a  vase  of  a 
new  thread-petal  variety  named  Jessie  Madelaine  Cole,  a  soft 
canary.  In  front  was  a  broad  band  of  Japanese  blooms  on 
boards,  among  which  were  found  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  a  new  crim¬ 
son,  and  Mrs.  Eric  Crossby,  a  new  soft  canary. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutli,  Devon,  had  a  large  and  in¬ 
teresting  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  containing  several  novel¬ 
ties  ;  one  of  these  was  C.  Montigny,  a  yellow  Japanese  variety, 
being  an  improved  Calvat’s  Sun  ;  also  Mme.  R.  <  Vbertliur,  a 
capital  white,  full  of  promise ;  Sunrise,  an  incurved  Japanese, 
being  an  improvement  on  Sensation  ;  S.  W.  Matthew,  an  amber 
yellow  variety,  with  bronze  base.  G.  F.  Evans,  to  be  sent  out 
in  1905,  is  a  rich  golden-yellow  incurved  variety  of  great  size 
and  substance.  Mr.  Godfrey  also  had  an  interesting  collection 
of  zonal  Pelargonium  blooms,  amongst  which  were  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  a  soft  salmon-flesh  ;  Alice  of  Vincennes,  white  shaded 
scarlet;  and  Lady  Rose,  soft  rose. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Sur¬ 
rey,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  whose  novelties 
included  Mrs.  John  E.  Dunne,  a  rosy  terra-cotta  Japanese  , 
R,  K.  Harding,  a  salmon  terra-cotta  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Partridge, 
crimson  with  bronze  reverse  ;  and  Mary  Ann  Pockett,  named 
after  the  mother  of  the  Australian  raiser  of  that  name. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes,  Edinburgh,  showed 
a  varied  collection  of  decorative  and  single  Chrysanthemums  in 
vases.  The  decoratives  included  Western  King,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Bronze  Soleil  d’Octobre,  Major  Bonnaffon,  and  Niveus.  The 
single  varieties  embraced  Edith  Pagram,  Purity,  Bertha  Jinks, 
Ladysmith,  Emily  Wells,  and  Miss  Rose. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  Craigmillar  Nurseries,  Edinburgh, 
had  a  table  of  the  Taymouth  strain  of  Primula  obconica,  inter¬ 
spersed  with.  Dracaena  Doucettei,  and  draped  with  Lotus  Pelio- 


rhynchus,  whilst  at  each  end  stood  a  group  of  plants  of  the 
firm’s  new  single  red  Chrysanthemum,  Dicksons’  Ruby. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  Apples  that  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them, 
so  rich  were  they  in  colour,  as  well  as  large  in  size.  Prominent 
on  this  table  were  the  following  varieties: — Yorkshire  Beauty, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  The  Queen,  Calville  Rouge,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Tom  Putt,  Bismarck,  and  Cat’s  Head. 

Messrs.  W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Stirling,  showed  a  table 
of  Apples  and  Pears  from  their  Dublin  branch  nursery. 
Amongst  the  Apples  the  following  varieties  were  specially  note¬ 
worthy  : — Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Hoary  Morning,  Bismarck, 
M&re  de  Menage,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Lady  Henniker,  Warner’s 
King,  and  Colonel  Vaughan.  Pears  included  good  examples 
of  Catillac,  Hampden  Bergamot,  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain, 

Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Tweed  Vineyards, 
Clovenfords,  N.B.,  showed  a  table  laden,  with  baskets  of  their 
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Gros  Colman  Grapes,  which  for  bloom  and  colour  were  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh, 
had  forward  a  nice  group  of  small  hardy  shrubs  and  Conifers  in 
pots. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  22,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh,  had  a  table 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Potatos — Heather  Blossom,  a  new 
white  oval  kidney  variety  ;  Scarlett’s  Moneymaker,  a  disease- 
resisting  oval  kidney,  and  a  great  cropper  ;  Peacemaker  (boiled), 
a  garden  variety  of  A1  quality  ;  Niven’s  Premier  and  Niven  s 
Table  Talk. 

Mr.  Davie,  Haddington,  had  also  a  collection  of  Potatos. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higligate  Nurseries,  London, 
N. ,  showed  a  table  of  winter-flowering  Carnations  in  pots.  The 
collection  included  the  following  varieties:  Enchantress,  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Brookes,  Lord  Chas.  Beresford,  The  President,  Ethel 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Walkington. 

The  following  Medals  were  awarded: — Gold  Medal  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  for  Chrysanthemums.'  Silver 
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Medal  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higligate,  London, 
for  Carnations.  Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  22,  Market 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  Wm.  Bain  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Scarlett,  Inveresk,  Musselburgh,  for  Potatos.  Silver  Medal 
to  Messrs.  Win.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords,  for 
Grapes.  Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Limited,  Stirling,  for  fruit. 
Silver  Medals  to  H.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey,  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Bronze  Medals  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Craigmillar 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  for  plants,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Grieve  and 
Sons,  Redbraes,  Edinburgh,  for  table  of  Chrysanthemums. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

November  I6th  and  I7th. 

The  twenty-fifth  autumn  exhibition  was  held  in  St.  George’s 
Hall  under  most  satisfactory  auspices,  having  a  record  entry, 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  of  excellent  quality  through¬ 
out.  So  large  were  the  exhibits  that  some  difficulty  was  found 
in  staging,  which  left  much  improvement  desirable  in  that 
department. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots.  , 

The  trained  forms,  as  usual,  were  excellent,  being  models  in 
form,  carrying  good  blooms. 

Four  large  trained  :  Mr.  T.  Hitchman,  gardener  to  Arthur 
Earle,  Esq.,  Childwall,  scored  with  a  beautiful  lot. 

Three  Pompons  :  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Esq.,  Gateacre,  again  proved  his  ability  in  this  form  of 
culture. 

Six  staked :  Mr.  F.  Keiglitley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Duncan, 
Cressington,  with  good  plants.  Winners  in  remaining  classes 
were  Messrs.  G.  Osborne  and  J.  Hitchman. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous  plants  :  Mr. 
J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  Alderman  Watts,  Wavertree,  had 
a  pleasing  arrangement  in  which  Crotons,  Palms,  etc.,  were 
highly  effective. 

Cut  Blooms. 

These,  as  usual,  were  well  staged,  every  box  being  passable, 
as  usual.  The  centre  of  attraction  was  for  the  Cup  class,  twenty- 
four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  in  which  five 
competitors  staged,  in  every  case  well.  The  premier  lot  was 
from  Mr.  James  Young,  Otterspool.  The  incurved  were  an 
even,  well-finished  box,  the  best  being  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Pantia, 
Ralli,  W.  Pascoe,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  Wm.  Biddle,  G.  Symons, 
Ralph  Hutton,  Ada  Owen,  Dorothy  Foster,  Miss  M.  Lyne, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Nellie  Threlfall,  General  Lock,  etc.  Japanese  : 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Yallis,  Miss  M. 
Ware,  General  Lawrence,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Marq.  Yic.  Yenosta.  Second,  Mr.  J.  V.  Davies, 
gardener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Heswell,  who  was  successful  last 
year;  third,  Mr.  W.  Whittle,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Allan,  Esq., 
Aigburth ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Findlow,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Oakshott, 
Esq.,  Bebington. 

Eighteen  incurved,  distinct :  Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gardener  to  A. 
Cook,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  with  a  stand  of  high  merit. 

Twelve  distinct  :  Mr.  James  Clarke,  gardener  to  T.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  Allerton. 

Eighteen  Japanese,  distinct  :  Mr.  J.  George,  gardener  to 
Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Doby,  with  well-built  blooms.  Twelve 
varieties :  Mr.  J.  Clarke. 

Other  first-prize  winners  were  Messrs.  R.  Croft,  H.  Rutter, 
T.  Sumner,  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  plants  were  of  splendid  health  and  size. 

Six  flowering  Begonias  :  Mr.  R.  T.  Bushell,  gardener  to  I.. 
Noblett,  Esq.,  Wavertree. 

Four  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns  :  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  with 
huge  plants  of  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Goniophlebium  sub- 
auriculatum,  Nephrolepis  davalloidies  furcans,  and  Davallia 
fijensis  plumosa.  One  Fern  :  Mr.  F.  C.  Keiglitley,  with  a  good 
Davallia  fijensis  plumosa. 

Three  Orchids:  Mr.  P.  Jakeman,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  For- 
wood,  Bart.,  Bromboro,  with  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii, 
O.  tigrinnm,  and  Cattleya  labiata.  One  Orchid  :  Mr.  T.  Car¬ 
ling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope,  Woolton.  Two  Orchids  (prizes 
presented  by  Messrs.  Jno.  Cowan  and  Co.) :  Mr.  Thos,  Wilson, 
gardener  to  O.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  with  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  and  Laelia  prestans.  One  Cypripedium  :  Mr.  S. 
Bell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  with  an  extra  large  plant 
of  insigne. 

Three  Palms  or  Cycads :  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  with  grand 
plants  of  Kentia  canterburyana,  Chamaerops  liumilis  arborea, 
and  C.  excelsa. 


Three  Palms  in  8-in.  pots  :  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H. 
Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton.  The  minor  classes  were  well  filled, 
including  Roman  Hyacinths,  fourteen  entries  of  well-grown 
bulbs. 

Fruit. 

This  section  hardly  realised  expectations,  the  Apples  and  Pears 
more  especially,  the  Grapes  being  excellent. 

Six  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct :  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  gardener  to 
Colonel  R.  Ireland,  Blackburne  Hall,  won  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  Sutton’s  Scarlet  Melon, 
Apples  and  Pears. 

Two  bunches  Alicante  Grapes :  Mr.  J.  Barker,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Raynes,  Old  Colwyn,  with  good  bunches.  Any  other 
black:  Mr.  J.  Richards,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Kendall,  Esq.,  Rock 
Ferry,  with  Barbarossa.  Two  bunches  Muscat:  Mr.  T. 
Elsworthy,  with  well-coloured  Alexandria.  Two  of  any  other 
variety  :  Mr.  J.  Skitt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bright,  West 
Derby,  with  a  pair  of  Golden  Queen.  Four  bunches:  The  same 
exhibitor,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Mrs.  Price. 

Six  dishes  dessert  Pears:  Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  W. 
Johnstone,  Esq.,  Bromborough,  with  fine  fruits.  Four  dishes: 
Mr.  J.  Spencer,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Aigburth.  One 
dish  :  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher  Bebington,  with  good  Doyenne  du 
Comice.  One  dish  stewing  :  Mr.  W.  Mackerall,  with  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain. 

Apples,  six  dishes  dessert  :  Mr.  J.  Lee,  with  well-coloured  and 
good-sized  fruits.  Three  dishes:  Thomas  Johnson,  jun.,  Esq., 
Higher  Bebington.  One  dish  :  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  with  Cox's 
Orange.  For  eight  dishes,  four  dishes  and  the  single,  the 
winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Lee,  W.  Mackerall,  and  J.  Lee. 

Non-competitive. 

This  section  materially  enhanced  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
shoiv,  the  following  being  awarded  the  Society  Certificate  of 
Merit: — Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  a  small  but 
charming  array  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  Cattleya  Portia, 
Laeliocattleya  luminosa,  and  Cypripedium  Niobe. 

Messrs.  Fishlock  Bros.,  Liverpool,  wreaths  in  variety  artisti¬ 
cally  arranged. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham :  Table  of  Palms,  Carnations, 
Ferns  ;  who  also  had  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  New  Bouvardia 
Mrs.  McCullock. 

Mr.  Charles  Young,  West  Derby  :  Cut  Carnations  in  vases. 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre  :  Bank  of  Orchids,  with 
a  fine  Vanda  caerulea  with  sixty-four  flowers,  Cypripedium 
Ernest ii,  etc. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree :  Salvia  grandi- 
flora  splendens,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tuberoses,  etc. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Birmingham:  Cut  Carnations,  in¬ 
cluding  Fascination,  Gov.  Roosevelt,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester :  Decorative  plants  and  Apples. 

Mr.  F.  Roberts,  West  Derby  :  Cut  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 

The  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Company  :  Collection  of  Apples. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool :  Cut  Carnations,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  and  rare  Potatos. 

Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  Liverpool:  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth  :  A  bank  of  the  well- 
known  Cyclamen,  including  a  new7  colour  of  salmon,  and  well- 
flowered  Gloxinia  Aigburth  Crimson,  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit 
uras  given.  .  . 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  show  rested  with  Mr.  T. 
Foster  (chairman)  and  Mr.  H.  Sadler  (secretary),  and  their 
colleagues. 

CHESTER  PAXTON  SOCIETY. 

November  I6th  and  I7th. 

This  good  old  town  up  to  date  has  escaped  the  “  Mum  "  fever, 
and  caters  for  something  more  useful,  and  therefore  styles  its 
show  of  “  fruits  and  Chrysanthemums,”  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  which  should  be  named  first  when  out  of  eighty-five 
classes  sixty-eight  are  devoted  to  fruit,  which  brought  over  1,000 
plates  which  must  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the  plant ei  , 
and  to  enhance  the  value  of  selection  each  kind  has  the  name  o 
the  stock  and  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  it  is  grown. 

The  first  thirty  classes  were  confined  to  single  kinds,  five  of 
each,  in  some  as  many  as  twenty-seven  entries.  The  dessert 
kinds  were  of  fine  colour  and  good  in  size,  wdiilst  the  culinary 
were  conspicuous  by  the  bulk.  The  first  prize-winners  were 
mostly  from  Cheshire,  and  included  Messrs.  W.  A.  Seddon, 
gardener  to  J.  M.  Frost,  Esq.,  Upton;  T.  Jennion,  gardener  to 
W.  E.  Whinnery,  Esq.,  Neston;  J.  Dutton,  gardener  to  Edward 
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Dixon  Esq.,  Chester;  J.  Weaver,  gardener  to  G.  W.  T.  Currie, 
Chester;  E.  Stubbs,  gardener  to  Major  MacGilhcuddy,  Chestei  , 
Mr  Thomas  Day,  Chester;  Mr.  T.  Winkworth  gardener  to  R. 
Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Tarporley;  D.  Hughes  gardener  to  Mrs.  A. 
Dixon,  Christleton ;  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Ashton  Hey s  ;  Rev-L. 
Garnett,  Christleton;  J.  Cluck,  gardener  to  J.  G.  hrost  Jisq 
Chester;  W.  Pilgrim,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Meynck,  Bait-, 
sey  •  R,  Wakefield,  gardener  to  Miss  Hummerston;  G.  Franklin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts,  Hoole  Hall ;  J.  Broughton, 
hardener  to  T.  R.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chester;  J.  Dean,  gardener  to 
F.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Chester ;  and  Mr.  W.  Ellis. 

Six  varieties  dessert  Apples:  Mr.  J.  Saunderson,  lal-y-Cam, 

with  an  all-round  good  lot,. 

Six  distinct  varieties,  kitchen  :  Mr.  G.  Franklin,  out  of  fifteen 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  kitchen  :  Mr.  1 .  AA  inkworth,  w  ith 

large  fruits.  ,  ...  £ 

Twenty-four  varieties  :  Mr.  J.  Saunderson  won  with  many  fine 
kinds  including  Tower  of  Glamis,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gloria 
Mund’i,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Alfriston,  etc 
Six  distinct  varieties  Pears:  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  with  large  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durrondeau,  etc. 

In  the  section  open  to  those  not  employing  a  gardener  a  large 
entry  resulted  in  many  good  exhibits. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  :  Only  two  classes  of  these  are 
provided,  but  sufficient  to  bring  a  very  good  competition— four  m 
the  class  for  large-flowered  and  three  for  the  single-flowered. 
These  were  generally  well  done,  but  this  year  s  exhibits  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  yet  set  up.  In  the  large  blooms  the  flowers 
were  massive,  of  good  colour,  and  well  arranged.  In  the  singles 
the  charm  was  in  the  varied  colour,  the  flowers  fresh  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  thin,  so  that  the  foliage  formed  a  pleasing  background. 
In  both  these  Mr.  E.  Stubbs  was  well  to  the  fore,  and  was  fully 
entitled  to  the  Silver  Challenge  Vase  that  goes  with  the  first 

The  plants  in  pots  call  for  no  special  comment,  the  winners 
beino-  Mr.  E.  Stubbs,  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  R.  Wakefield. 

Cut  blooms-:  These  were  all  shown  in  vases,  and  were  placed 
round  the  sides  of  the  Council  chamber,  where  they  had  an 

abundance  of  space.  .  .. 

Eighteen  Japanese,  six  varieties:  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim  was  veil 
ahead  with  F.  S.  Yallis,  Viv.  Morel,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  etc.  For 
twelve  blooms  in  two  vases  Mr.  Pilgrim  upheld  his  position. 

Five  Japanese  in  one  vase :  Mr.  E.  Dixon,  gardenei  to  J. 
Dutton,  Esq.  Three  Japanese :  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  i. 

Gibbons  Frost,  Esq.  -  ,  „ 

Five  incurved,  one  vase :  Mr.  T.  Herbert,  gardener  to  L . 
Threlfall,  Esq.  Six  vases,  naturally  grown :  Mr.  R.  Wakefield. 
Six  singles,  distinct :  Dr.  Lawrence.  Three  varieties  :  Mr.  E. 

Dix011.  -  -ITT  1  1  11- 

Best-arranged  dinner  table  decoration:  Mrs.  Welsby  led  in 
nine  exhibits  by  a  chaste  arrangement  of  Azalea  mollis,  etc. 
Best  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  :  Mrs.  J.  O.  Okell. 

In  addition  to  the  schedule,  the  following  were  staged,  not  for 
competition  :  — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  :  A  few  new 
and  rare  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex:  Some  few  dozen  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  staged  on  boards. 

Messrs.  McHattie  and  Co.,  Chester  :  Fruit,  plants,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester:  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  Palms, 
and  F eras. 

J.  G.  Frost,  Esq.  :  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  collection  of 
Colonial  produce  of  fruit,  etc. 

Mr.  R.  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  staged  an  instructive  exhibit  in  the 
form  of  injurious  insects. 

The  secretarial  duties  as  usual  were  carried  out  efficiently  by 

Mr.  G.  P.  Miln. 


LEEDS  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  I8th  and  I9th. 

The  above  show  in  connection  with  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  opened 
by  the  Lady  Mayoress.  The  show  was  an  improvement  on  last 
year,  and  the  entries  were  more  numerous ;  but  still  the  show 
does  not  receive  that  amount  of  patronage  that  one  expects  from 
a  city  with  the  pretensions  of  Leeds,  for  the  society  has  had  a 
struggle  for  some  years.  The  judges  were :  Mr.  Meredith, 
Rotherham;  Mr.  Millar,  Rawcliffe  Hall;  Mr.  Folkard,  Sand 
Hutton,  Yorks;  and  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  Beverley. 

Miscellaneous  groups  of  plants,  70  ft.  square  space :  Mr.  J. 
Pickersgill,  Bardon  Hill,  Westwood  (gardener,  J.  F.  Donoghue), 
was  first  with  a  nicely  arranged  group,  in  which  there  were  some 


good  plants.  Mr.  Matthew  Kitchen,  Roundhay,  was  second. 
The  same  order  was  observed  in  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
(open),  with  Mr.  Buck,  Horsforth,  second. 

For  six  table  plants  Mr.  R.  J.  Critchley,  Dewsbury,  was  first, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Bowring,  Gledhow  (gardener,  W.  Moore). 

Three  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  :  1st,  Mr.  Constable,  Otley ; 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  J.  Critchley,  Dewsbury  ;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Buck. 

For  six  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Alderman  T.  Walker 
(gardener,  F.  Norman)  was  first;  and  for  six  Begonias,  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Mr.  J.  Boyle,  Roundhay  (gardener,  C.  Shaw),  received 
similar  honours. 

Mr.  A.  Harrison,  of  Roundhay,  Leeds,  secured  two  firsts  for 
two  Orchids  in  flower,  both  in  the  open  and  local  classes. 

For  a  small  decorated  table  (local),  Mr.  E.  Green  Adel 
(gardener,  A.  Lupton)  was  first;  Mr.  J.  Pickersgill  (gardener, 
J.  F.  Donoghue),  second. 

For  a  miscellaneous  group  (local)  Mr.  A.  Harrison  was  first, 
and  for  twelve  pots  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  six  varie¬ 
ties,  Mrs.  Bowring,  Gledhow  (gardener,  W.  Moore),  was  first. 

Out  Blooms  (Open). 

For  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson,  North  Ferriby  (gardener,  Mr.  Jennings), 
was  first  with  a  well-balanced  lot ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Thornton, 
Drighlington ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Boyle,  Roundhay.  Mr.  Jameson  also 
took  first  for  twelve  Japs.  Mr.  J.  Pettinger,  Harrogate,  was 
second,  but  secured  premier  honours  in  the  classes  for  eight 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  eight  varieties,  and  also  for  twelve 
vases  of  single  and  naturally  grown  blooms.  Air.  Pettinger  was 
also  first  for  a  table  of  flowers  arranged  for  effect,  Alderman 
A.  T.  Walker  being  second. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  blooms  Mrs.  Wilson,  Gledhow,  was 
first,  Mrs.  Bowring  second;  whilst  for  six  Japanese  and  six 
incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Alderman  A.  T.  Walker  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Paul  were  first  in  each  class  respectively. 

Airs.  Wilson,  Gledhow,  secured  first  prizes  for  twelve  incurved, 
twelve  Japanese,  and  six  Japanese  in  the  local  classes. 

For  six  bunches  of  Pompon  varieties  Alderman  A.  T.  Walker 
was  first.  For  six  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums  (open  class) 
Air.  A.  E.  Clarkson,  Apperley  Bridge,  gained  the  premier  award. 

Mrs.  Constable,  Otley,  took  the  first  prize  (open  class)  for  a 
vase  of  Chrysanthemums  for  the  table  ;  Mr.  J.  Pettinger,  Harro¬ 
gate,  was  second. 

For  six  gent.’s  buttonholes  T*.  Aston  was  first,  Air.  A.  Harrison' 
securing  the  first  for  a  lady’s  spray. 

For  a  hand  bouquet  (open  class)  Mr.  J.  R.  Groundwell,  Bushey- 
tliorpe,  was  first. 

Fkuit.  • 

In  the  classes  for  fruit  the  principal  winners  were  Air.  S. 
Bussey,  Headingley  ;  Mr.  R.  Bullock,  Roundhay ;  Air.  J.  Gallo¬ 
way,  Coleraine,  Ireland ;  Air.  T.  G.  Alylchreest,  Thorner ;  Mr. 
J.  Boyle,  and  Alderman  A.  T.  Walker. 

There  were  seventeen  classes  for  vegetables.  The  first  prize- 
takers  were  Air.  J.  R.  Groundwell  (who  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
vegetable  prizes,  securing  thirteen  firsts)  and  Mr.  Alark  Pearcy, 
Aleanwood  Towers,  Leeds. 


THE  DULWICH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

November  8th  and  9th. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dulwich  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  beat  all  previous  records  for  entries  and  numbers 
of  visitors.  A  particularly  pleasing  feature  was  the  very  large 
number  of  entries  received  in  the  novices’  classes  ;  in  one  no  less 
than  twelve  members  entered.  The  groups  and  cut  blooms,  both 
on  boards  and  in  vases,  were  Well  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
recent  shows,  but  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  decorative 
classes,  which  have  generally  been  so  prominent  a  feature. 

Air.  A.  Winter,  gardener  to  E.  Manwaring,  Esq.,  of  College 
Road,  took  no  less  than  nine  first  prizes  and  one  second,  as  well 
as  the  special  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show  (F.  S.  Yallis),  and 
was  easily  first  for  the  Toogood  Silver  Challenge  Shield.  His 
chief  exhibits  were  60ft.  group,  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve 
blooms,  four  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  and  vase  of  seven 
blooms.  Other  prominent  winners  amongst  the  gardeners  were 
T.  Martin,  gardener  to  AY.  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield,  Dulwich 
Yillage,  who  took  first  for  six  bush  plants,  as  well  as  one  other 
first  and  four  seconds  ;  G.  Rouse,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Holliday, 
Esq.,  of  Oakfield  ;  and  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  R.  Weismann, 
Esq.,  of  Bell  House. 

In  the  section  for  single-handed  gardeners,  J.  F.  French, 
E.  Haselgrove,  and  AY.  A.  Hurst  were  first  prize  winners. 
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Amongst  the  amateurs  Mr.  A.  M.  Falkner  was  again  a  pro¬ 
minent  prize  winner,  but  his  exhibits  were  hardly  up  to  their 
usual  standard.  Messrs.  R.  J.  Starsmeare,  F.  W.  Milbourne, 
and  H.  J.  Williams  also  came  out  well.  In  the  novices’  classes 
Mr.  W.  Morley  was  first  in  the  plant  exhibit,  and  Dr.  Keates  m 
both  the  cut  bloom  classes.  The  ladies’  classes  were  won  by 
Mrs.  Walfe. 

For  the  Toogood  Challenge  Shield  awards  A.  Winter  was  first, 
T.  Martin  second,  and  A.  M.  Falkner  third. 

The  competition  in  the  various  classes  was  particularly  keen, 
the  gardeners’  groups  noticeably  so,  while  the  cut  bloom 
throughout  was  particularly  good,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
and  W.  R.  Church  being  all  shown  prominently. 

The  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  by  R.  Forster, 
Esq.,  of  Nunhead  Cemetery,  and  Messrs.  Reed  and  Son,  of  West 
Norwood,  and  the  board  of  thirty  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis  were  all  well  deserving  of  thei  Silver-gilt  Medals  awarded 
them.  Dishes  of  Apples  shown  by  G.  Rouse  were  very  highly 
commended  by  the  judges. 


ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

* 

November  I8lh  and  I9th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society 
■\vns  held  in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  above  dates,  and  the  nutnbei 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits  brought  forward  served  to  indicate 
that  the  season  had  been  a  fine  one  for  Chrysanthemums.  Rot 
plants  and  cut  flowers  were  better  represented  than  they  have 
been  previously  at  an  Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show,  bruit 
and  vegetables  were  a  notable  feature,  and  proved  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  visitors.  There  were  over  1,000  big  blooms  in  the 
Music  Hall,  and  altogether  there  were  between  400  and  bUO 
entries  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Sinclair,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  and  gave  the  utmost 

satisfaction.  . 

There  was  good  competition  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Mr.  John  Proctor,  Devanha  House  Gardens,  was  in  his  usual 
good  form,  securing  the  first  prize,  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
presented  by  the  Seed  Nursery  Trade  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  third 
year  in  succession,  thus  making  it  Ins  own  property.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  John  Grigor,  Banchory  House,  who  also  had  a 
aood  °TOup  Mr  F.  Munro,  Stoneywood  House,  Aberdeen,  was 
thirdf  and  Mr.  G.  Maitland,  Woodside,  Aberdeen,  came  in 

For  six  Chrysanthemum  plants,  Mr.  A.  Archibald  Dunalistair, 
took  the  first  and  second  prizes,  being  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Mait¬ 
land  for  third  place.  Mr.  F.  Munro  was  first  and  second  for  a 
specimen  Chrysanthemum 

For  six  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  another  class,  Mr.  A.  Archi¬ 
bald  took  first  and  third,  while  Mr.  William  Patterson,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Lumsden,  Balmedie  House,  Aberdeen,  took  the  second 
place  Mr  J.  A  Grigor  was  first  and  second  for  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Mr.  William  Patterson  led  the  way  for  decorative 
Chrysanthemums. 

For  a  specimen  plant  of  Nellie  Pockett,  Mr.  F.  Munro  took  the 
lead.  For  two  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  Mr.  William  Patterson 
came  to  the  front.  There  were  several  other  classes  for  flowering 


plants  of  other  subjects. 

Cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  were  certainly  a  leading  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  and  created  the  greatest  amount  of  excitement 
and  interest  amongst  the  gardeners  and  visitors.  The  premier 
award  for  thirty-six  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  brought  four 
entries,  and  the  President’s  Challenge  Cup  was  secured  by  Mr. 
William  Patterson  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  justly  considered  to 
be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Aberdeen.  These  blooms  were  cut  with 
long  stems  and  shown  in  twelve  vases.  The  second  award  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton,  gardener  to  George  Keith,  Esq., 
Usan  House,  Montrose.  Mr.  J.  Pirie,  gardener  to  G.  Baird, 
Esq.,  Stiichen  House,  came  in  third  with  a  good  exhibit. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  Edward 
Joss,  gardener  to  Patrick  Dickson,  Esq.,  Sunnyside  House, 
Montrose,  took  the  first  and  second  awards. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  the  premier 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  Frank  Fraser,  Tillery,  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  John  Petrie,  Crathes  Castle,  and  Mr.  John  Grigor, 
in  this  order. 


For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  Woodside,  Aber¬ 
deen,  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Oliphant, 
Montrose,  and  Mr.  George  Jamieson.  The  latter  came  to  the 
front  for  twelve  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  and  also  took  a 
second  prize,  while  Mr.  William  Patterson  was  third.  Mr.  J. 
Jenkins  had  the  best  six  incurved  Chrysanthemums. 

For  any  white  Japanese  variety,  Mr,  E,  Joss  was  first  and 


second,  while  Mr.  A.  Hutton  came  in  third.  The  latter  came  to 
the  front,  however,  for  a  yellow  variety,  being  followed  by  Mr. 
William  Moir,  Rosehaugh,  Avoch,  Ross-sliire.  For  any  other 
colour  Mr7  Hutton  took  first  and  third  prizes;  he  also  had  the 
beet  three  vases. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  disbudded,  Mr. 
William  Patterson  came  to  the  front,  followed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Douglas,  Kepplestone.  For  six  varieties  in  bunches,  not  dis¬ 
budded,  Messrs.  A.  Oliphant,  Frank  Fraser,  and  Alexander 
Grigor,  gardener  to  A.  0.  Gill,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Aberdeen, 
took  the  prizes  in  this  order.  The  latter  came  to  the  front 
for  six  bunches  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  while  John  A. 
Grigor  was  second  and  third. 

A  very  unusual  feature  at  a  Chrysanthemum  show  in  No¬ 
vember  are  the  exhibits  of  Christmas  Roses,  only  seen  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  On  this  occasion  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  trusses 
was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Lillo,  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Scorgie,  Aberdeen,  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  William  Milne,  Midmar. 

Mr.  John  A.  Grigor  had  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  (Durris)  and  Mr.  William 
Patterson.  For  four  spikes  of  Orchids,  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  came 
to  the  front. 

The  largest  bloom  in  the  show  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A. 
Hutton,  the  best  Japanese  bloom  was  shown  by  Mr.  William 
Patterson  ;  the  best  incurved  bloom  was  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Jamieson. 

Mr.  Charles  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  had  the  best  collection 
of  six  varieties  of  Apples  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  D.  Coutts, 
Grangehill,  Forres,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  Aden,  in  this 
order.  For  baking  Apples  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson,  Arbroath,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  D.  Courts  and 
Charles  Webster,  in  this  order.  Mr.  George  Stuart  came  to 
the  front  for  dessert  Apples,  beating  Mr.  C.  Webster  and  Mr. 
J.  Pirie,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  Charles  Webster  had  the  best  dessert  Pears,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Robertson  the  best  stewing  Pears. 

Mr.  William  Jamieson,  Aberlour,  took  first  and  second  for 
Grapes,  Mr.  A.  Reid  coming  in  third.  Messrs.  A.  Grigor,  E. 
Joss,  and  A.  Hutton  took  prizes  for  Tomatos  as  named. 

For  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  vegetables  Mr.  E.  Joss 
led  the  way.  The  other  winners,  in  the  order  given,  were  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Mr.  Frank  Kinnaird  (Broomhill),  and  Mr.  William 
Lawson  (Oakbank). 

Other  leading  winners  for  vegetables  were  Dr.  D.  Mackenzie 
(Bucksburn),  Mr.  John  Selbie  (Cults),  Mr.  William  Harper 
(Perth),  Mr.  E.  Joss,  Mr.  William  Milne  (Corsindae),  Mr. 
Frank  Kinnaird,  Mr.  W.  Webster,  David  Cooke  (Kemnay),  Mr. 
J.  Ferguson  (Cluny),  Mr.  John  Thomson,  and  Mr.  A.  Gar 
diner  (Kemnay  House). 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Red  hi  11,  Surrey,  also 
sent  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  horticultural  requisites,  insecticides,  etc. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone,  Kent,  had  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  fruit. 

Messrs.  R.  Young  and  Co.,  Glasgow, ‘also  sent  horticultural 
sundries. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  a  very  extensive  dis¬ 
play  of  floral  designs,  including  wreaths,  crosses,  and  bouquets 

Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  had  an  ex 
hibit  of  bottled  fruits. 

Mr.  A.  Bums,  jun. ,  Newmarket,  Aberdeen,  had  wreaths, 
bouquets,  and  pot  plants. 

Messrs.  Ben  Reid  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  had  a  fine  floral  display, 
consisting  of  baskets  of  Lilies,  crosses  of  Chrysanthemums, 
etc. 


YORK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  I6th,  I7th  and  I8th. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  was  held  in 
the  Exhibition  Buildings,  York.  The  entries  were  bigger  than 
any  recorded  during  the  twenty-five  years’  history  of  the  society. 
We  noted  there  were  twenty-four  groups,  an  increase  of  nine 
over  last  year.  These,  indeed,  were  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  show,  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 
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the  ancient  city.  The  judges  were: — For  Chrysanthemums: 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hazleton,  gardener  to  Lord  Derby,  Knowsley  Hall, 
Prescot,  Lancs.  ;  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens, 
Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants.  For  fruit:  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  nurserymen,  York  ;  Mr.  W.  Stanton,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  York.  For  vegetables  : 
Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby 
Croft,  Hull  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Macintosh,  North  Riding  Asylum 
Gardens,  Clifton,  York. 

Plants  (Open). 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  (100  square 
feet)  with  foliage  plants  :  The  premier  award  was  secured  by 
E.  B.  Faber,  M.P.,  Belvedere,  Harrogate  (gardener,  W.  Towns¬ 
end),  whose  group  was  very  nicely  arranged,  but  the  weighty 
blooms  in  it  we  think  secured  it  premier  honours.  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
taker,  Cliff  House,  Hessle,  Hull  (gardener,  G.  Jarvis),  was  a 
good  second  ;  we  almost  preferred  the  artistic  arrangement  to 
the  winner,  but  the  quality  of  the  blooms  in  this  group  was 
somewhat  inferior.  Third,  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Hull.  Fourth,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Pelth  ;  here  again  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  for  effect  (80  square  feet) :  First, 
J.  W.  Hields,  York  ;  second,  W.  Smith,  Selby  (gardener,  W. 
Wilkinson) ;  third,  executors  of  the  late  Miss  Agar ;  fourth, 
Rev.  G.  Leats  (J.  Snowden,  gardener). 

Pillar  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  for 
effect :  First,  R.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Selby  ;  second,  G.  Cottam, 
Hull  ;  third,  A.  Leetham,  York  (gardener,  C.  Atkinson) ; 
fourth,  J.  Key,  Clifton  Nursery,  York.  The  winners’  group 
'  was  very  effective,  and  well  deserved  premier  honours. 

Pillar  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  for  effect :  First,  J.  S. 
Holmes  ;  second,  G.  Holmes.  There  were  only  two  entries  in 
this  class,  but  the  winner  had  a  very  nice  light  group  ;  the 
second  group  had  good  plants  in  it,  but  had  a  somewhat  lumpy 
appearance. 

For  four  Chrysanthemums,  incurved,  distinct,  Mrs.  Gutch, 
York  (gardener,  E.  Everard),  was  first.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  first  for  four  Japanese,- distinct,  one  Japanese,  one  single 
Chrysanthemum,  and  one  incurved,  followed  by  J.  H.  Shonk- 
smith  and  F.  Dean. 

For  six  Primulas  the  executors  of  the  late  Miss  Agar  were 
first,  whilst  for  six  table  plants  E.  B.  Faber  (gardener,  W. 
Townsend)  secured  premier  honours,  followed  by  Lord  Londes- 
borough  and  R.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Selby. 

J.  Key,  Clifton  Nursery,  York,  was  first  for  three  Palms,  any 
variety,  and  also  first  for  single  Palm,  followed  in  each  class 
by  S.  W.  Armstrong,'  York. 

Cut  Flowers  (Open). 

For  thirty-six  Chrysanthemums,  eighteen  incurved  and 
eighteen  Japanese,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  of  each,  Alfred 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherliead,  Surrey  (gardener,  W. 
Mease),  was  first.  Lady  Walker  (gardener,  J.  Folkard)  was 
second.  Third,  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  J.  H.  Good- 
acre).  Mr.  Mease  had  a  splendid  lot  of  blooms,  and  well  de¬ 
served  premier  honours  ;  by  winning  the  Citizens’  Challenge 
Prize  for  the  third  time  Mr.  Mease  made  it  his  own  property. 
His  Japanese  blooms  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Carnot,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  W.  A.  Etherington,  Mrs.  J .  W.  \  allis,  Mme. 
P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Mease,  General  Hutton,  Guy 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Thirkell,  Donald  McLeod,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and 
Mermaid.  His  incurved  blooms  were  magnificent,  the  varieties 
being  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Souvenir  de  W.  Clibran, 
Ialine,  Fred.  Palmer,  H.  J.  Jones,  May  Philipps,  W.  Pascoe, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  Frank  Hammond,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Ma  Per¬ 
fection,  and  Snowdrift.  The  second  stand,  by  J.  Walker,  was 
very  good,  but  his  incurveds  were  a  long  way  behind  those  of 
Mr.  Mease. 

For  eighteen  Chrysanthemums,  incurved,  J.  Hawking, 
Boroughbridge  (gardener,  W .  Robson),  was  first,  followed  by 
Lord  Londesborough  and  Earl  of  Harrington  respectively. 

For  twelve  incurved,  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  J. 
McPherson)  was  first;  A.  Tate  (gardener,  W.  Mease)  second; 
third,  Lady  Walker,  York. 

For  six  incurved,  Lady  Walker  (gardener,  J.  Folkard)  secured 
~the  premier  award. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  A.  Tate,  Leatherliead,  was 
first,  Earl  of  Feversham  second  (gardener,  D.  Williams),  Earl 
of  Londesborough  third  (gardener,  J.  McPherson).  The  win¬ 
ner’s  best  blooms  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  G.  Lawrence,  J.  H.  Doyle, 
Valerie  Greenliam,  M.  Nagelmackers,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
and  W.  Etherington. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct :  First,  Lady  Walker  ;  second, 


Earl  of  Feversham  ;  third,  A.  Tate,  Esq.  The  winner  had 
very  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  W.  R. 
Church,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Mrs.  Mease  in  his  stand. 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  white,  Earl  of  Feversham  was 
first,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Elsie  Fulton. 

For  six  Japanese,  yellow,  one  variety,  Lady  Walker  was  first, 
showing  F.  S.  Vallis. 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  excepting  white  and  yellow, 
Earl  of  Feversham  was  first,  showing  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis. 

For  six  Chrysanthemums,  single,  in  sprays,  Mr.  Gutch  was 
first,  followed  by  Sir  W.  Cooke,  Bart.,  and  the  Earl  of  Feversham. 

For  twelve  Chrysanthemums,  Anemone-flowered,  J.  H.  Shonk- 
smith  was  first,  followed  by  S.  M.  Petch. 

Twelve  Chrysanthemums,  in  sprays,  distinct :  1st,  Tlieakstone 
and  Son,  York ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Lloyd  (G.  Skill,  gardener) ;  3rd,  Miss 
Barstow  (T.  Douthwaite,  gardener). 

For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  dissimilar,  foliage  allowed, 
Captain  Laycock  (gardener,  G.  W.  Husk)  was  first  with  a  fine 
arrangement,  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Londesborough  and  E.  B. 
F aber  respectively. 

For  a  hand  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  G.  Cottam,  Hull,  was 
first.  For  a  hand  bouquet  of  miscellaneous  flowers  Rev.  G.  Leans 
was  first.  Epergne  for  dinner  table  most  tastelully  arranged, 
Lord  Herries  (gardener,  A.  Lunt)  was  first  with  a  light  and  very 
artistically  arranged  epergne.  For  basket  of  Chrysanthemums, 
own  foliage,  F.  Stijan  secured  premier  honours,  followed  by  J. 
Yates  and  O.  Broadley. 

Eighteen  Chrysanthemums  (local):  1st,  J.  W.  Slields,  York; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Whitehead  (gardener,  G.  Richardson);  3rd,  J.  Shonk- 
smith  (gardener,  R.  Harrison). 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  50  square  feet  space  (local) :  1st, 
J.  W.  Shelds,  York ;  2nd,  J.  Thornton,  York. 

Fruit. 

For  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  three  varieties,  Lord  Hotliam 
(gardener,  J.  Allsopp)  was  first,  Lady  Walker  second,  A.  Wilson 
third,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrington  fourth.  The  winner  showed 
fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  Grapes. 

For  two  bunches  black  Grapes  Mr.  B.  Richardson  (gardener, 
G.  Rennie)  was  first  with  Gros  Colman,  followed  by  Lord 
Hotham  and  Lady  Walker. 

For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
secured  premier  honours  with  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  2nd,  Lady  Walker  ;  3rd,  A.  Wilson,  Esq. 

For  collection  of  dessert  fruit,  six  varieties,  J.  H.  Goodacre 
was  first  with  grand  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Blenheim  and  Cox's  Orange  Apples,  and  Marie  Louise  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  Pears — a  grand  lot ;  2nd,  Earl  of  Londes¬ 
borough  ;  3rd,  Lord  Hotham  ;  4th,  Lady  Walker. 

For  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  Captain  Laycock,  Wise- 
ton,  Notts  (gardener,  G.  W.  Husk),  was  first  with  a  splendid  lot, 
followed  by  J.  Ward  and  T.  Seymour  respectively. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Apples,  dessert  and  culinary,  J.  Ward 
was  first. 

For  twelve  culinary  Apples,  one  variety,  J.  Ward  again  secured 
the  first  award,  as  also  for  the  six  dessert  Apples. 

In  the  Yorkshire  division  the  principal  prize-winners  for  Apples 
and  Pears  were  the  Earl  of  Londesborough,  Lord  Hotliam,  the 
Earl  of  Feversham,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  Lord  Deramore. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  very  good,  and  made  an  attractive  show.  For  the 
best  tray  of  vegetables  (prizes  given  by  Sutton  and  Sons),  Rev. 
C.  S.  Slingsby  (gardener,  G.  Knight)  was  first,  followed  by 
G.  W.  Reader  and  L.  Seymour  in  the  order  named. 

For  tray  of  vegetables  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Brydon),  T.  Seymour  was  first,  J.  Whitehead  second,  and  Mr.  R. 
Breckon  third. 

R.  Cowling  had  the  best  white  Celery,  Onions,  Leeks;  T.  Sey¬ 
mour  had  the  best  kidney  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Artichokes,  Cauli¬ 
flowers;  H.  Armstrong  was  first  for  Carrots,  Celery  (red),  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Other  prize-winners  were  G.  Howe,  J.  White- 
head,  Mrs.  Wright,  R.  West,  F.  Bean,  and  W.  W.  Reader. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  following  firms  for  trade 
exhibits: — Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  York,  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  orchestra.  This  old-established  firm  made  a  grand 
display,  transforming  the  stage  in  front  almost  into  a  miniature 
forest  ’  They  also  had  a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  etc. 

Messrs.  Mack  and  Milne  likewise  made  a  fine  show,  having 
about  eighty  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  etc. 

Mr  J.  Basham,  Newport,  and  Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros,  staged 
magnificent  collections  of  fruit  beautifully  coloured. 
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Sir  Charles  Reed,  Dorringthorpe,  York  (gardener,  Mr.  Russell), 
staged  a  magnificent  lot  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  all  splendidly 
grown,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  a  Gold  medal.  Very  good 
were  Purity,  Nora,  Ladysmith,  Edith  Pagram,  Miss  Annie, 
Holden,  and  Scarlet  Gem. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  :  Messrs.  Olibran  and  Soils,  Alti  inc- 
ham,  who  staged  a  nice  lot  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  for  which 
this  firm  is  justly  famed  (space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  varie¬ 
ties)  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  of  Knaresborough,  for  a  decorative  Beet, 
which,  judging  from  the  stand  sent,  will  prove  an  acquisition  ; 
and  Messrs.  Wells,  Earlswood,  for  a  small  stand  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  singles  and  others.  ^  iator. 

Obituary 


Mr.  George  T.  Miles. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Carrington,  P.C1.,  at  Wycombe  Abbey, 
High  Wycombe,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  73.  Mr.  Miles 
had  been  gardener  at  Wycombe  Abbey  for  the  long  period  of  forty 
years,  and  was  also  the  estate  agent  for  Lord  Carrington. 

For  many  years  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  horticultural  matters,  and  the  work  of  his  facile  pen  was 
evident  for  many  years  in  the  Gardening  Press  when  m  the 
heyday  of  his  professional  career.  He  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
exhibitor  in  his  younger  days,  and  won  many  valuable  cups  and 
other  trophies  for  his  exhibits  of  plants,  vegetables,  and  fruits  at 
the  various  leading  exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  the  counti  y . 
At  the  great  annual  show  at  Shrewsbury  some  years  ago  lie  won 
the  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  three  times  in 
succession.^  On  the  last  occasion  he  was  presented  with  a  silver 
cup  and  a  purse  of  money. 

Notwithstanding  his  success  in  these  directions,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  duties  in  other  respects,  for  the  grounds  at  Wycombe 
Abbey  are  beautifully  situated,  charmingly  laid  out,  and  always 
kept  in  first-class  order.  The  better  kept  portions  are  situated  in 
a  wide  open  valley  along  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills  of  Bucks,  in 
proximity  to  High  Wycombe,  the  downs  being  covered  by  charm¬ 
ing  Beech  woods.  The  pleasure  grounds  have  a  lake  from  which 
a  stream  has  been  utilised  with  fine  effect  at  the  far  end  of  the 
grounds  from  the  Abbey.  Many  choice  trees  may  be  seen  in  the 
grounds,  but  English  Elms  of  many  years’  standing  and  of  great 
height  are  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tall  ancestral  trees  of  the  Earl’s  beautiful 
home. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Miles  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  whose  meetings  he  used  to  be  a  frequent 
attendant  on  duty,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  that  body  till  his  death.  He  was  also  a 
local  secretary  for  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  of  which 
his  employer  is  a  vice-president.  At  one  of  the  recent  annual 
dinners  of  the  Orphan  Fund,  at  which  Lord  Carrington  presided, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  speak  in  no  measured  terms  of  the 
merits  of  his  old  gardener  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
held  him. 


Mr.  Joseph  Till. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  7th  inst.,  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Till,  of  Walnut  Tree  Cottage,  Hampton,  at  the  age  of  67, 
from  pneumonia  and  enteritis.  On  Thursday  he  became  unwell, 
and  on  Sunday  his  condition  was  so  grave  that  a  specialist  was 
called  in,  but  Mr.  Till  gradually  sank.  Deceased,  who  retired 
from  business  some  years  ago,  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
garden,  which  was  always  an  object  of  admiration,  and  in  which 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  He  was  also  of  a  bene¬ 
volent  nature,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  many.  The 
interment  took  place  on  Friday  in  the  family  grave  at  Eynsford, 
where  deceased’s  late  father  was  buried  in  1886 

The  remains  were  brought  from  Hampton,  followed  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  on  Friday  morning,  by  road  from 
Victoria,  and  thence  by  rail.  The  mourners  comprised :  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till  and  his  sister,  Miss  Till;  Messrs.  F.  B.  Evans,  H. 
Bowyer,  and  E.  Bowyer,  cousins;  Mr.  John  Payne,  Mi-.  Lacey, 
Mr.  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Broom,  with  the  deceased’s  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  Dr.  Owen,  of  Hampton. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  condoling  with  Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  truly  remarks  : 
“  How  constantly  we  gardeners  are  taught  the  lesson  when  the 
favourite  tree  or  shrub  or  plant  will  go,  and  others  which  we 
could,  we  think,  have  spared  so  well,  or  even  with  advantage  live 
on  and  thrive !  We  know  not  now  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
but  we  shall  know  some  day.” 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 

German  Association  of  Rose  Amateurs. — Her  Majesty  the 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  has  most  graciously  accepted  the 
patronage  over  the  association  offered  by  the  president  of  the 
German  Rose  Amateurs. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Twenty-three  new  Fellows 
were  elected  at  the  general  meeting  held  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th  inst.,  including  Lord  Armstrong,  Lady  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Disraeli,  and  J.  Lea  Smith,  Esq.  The  Penshurst  Gardening 
Association  was  also  associated  to  the  society.  The  next  exhi¬ 
bition  and  meeting  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
November  29,  1904,  subsequent  to  which  the  society  will  hold  the 
first  exhibition  of  Oolonial-grown  fruit  and  of  British,  Colonial, 
and  foreign  jams  and  preserved  fruits,  which  promises  to  show 
what  the  Colonies  can  produce  for  the  home  market,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  afford  a  comparative  exhibition  of  the  varying 
products  of  home,  Colonial,  and  foreign  origin,  which  come  under 
the  description  of  jams  and  preserved  fruit. 

*  *  * 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. — The  Bournemouth, 
Parkstone,  Wimborne,  and  Higheliffe  Gardeners’  Associations 
hold  a  special  meeting  in  the  Bournemouth  Arcade  on  Tuesday, 
November  15th,  to  hear  an  address  upon  “  The  Aims  and  Objects 
of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association,”  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  the 
lion,  secretary.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Gardens,  Bournemouth,  and  about  one'  hundred 
gardeners  were  present,  some  having  come  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  by  brake  to  attend  the  meeting.  Mr.  Watson  sketched  the 
history  of  the  association  up  to  the  election  of  the  present 
committee  of  selection,  whose  duties  were,  he  said,  limited  to  the 
selection  from  applicants  for  membership  of  all  who  fulfil  the 
conditions  stated  in  the  prospectus,  until  500  members  have 
joined,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  appear  desirable  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  movement.  One  of  these  was  to  hold  meetings 
of  gardeners  in  towns  and  districts  throughout  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  association 
clearly  before  those  whose  interests  it  is  intended  to  promote. 
He  then  read  the  prospectus,  and  explained  those  portions  of  it. 
which  had  been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters,  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  limiting  membership  to  those  who  were  qualified  by 
training  and  experience,  and  pointing  out  that  the  Executive 
'Council  of  the  association  would  be  elected  by  the  500  members 
"  ho  were  the  first  to  join.  It  would  then  be  within  their  powers 
to  reconsider. the  existent  rules,  and  to  make  such  modifications 
and  additions  as  might  appear  desirable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
sections.  Adverting  to  the  scale  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and 
vr  leimCOni 't1™8  employment  recommended  in  the  prospectus 
Mr.  Watson  said  that  a  standard  rate  of  pay,  etc.,  was  now  fixed 
°~a 11  important  industries  in  this  country,  and  he  saw  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  fixing  an  acceptable  scale  for  gardeners. 

, 'J  len  gardeners  had  got  all  that  the  prospectus  recommended 
they  would  still  remain  a  hard-worked  and  moderately  paid  body 
of  men  He  believed  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  national 
calamity  if  the  organisations  which  controlled  and  regulated  the 
conditions  of  employment  in  so  many  departments  of  labour  were 
to  cease  operations.  After  a  well-maintained  discussion,  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  form  a  Bournemouth  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’ 
Association  was  carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority 

*  *  * 

Crawlet  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— A  very  interesting  address  was  given  before  the 
forewarned  association  on  “  Hardy  Fruits  ”  by  Mr.  E.  Neal 
gardener  to  John  A.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tiigate,  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber  9th.  In  reference  to  the  culture  of  Apple  trees,  the  speaker 
said  that  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  worthless  when  grown 
on  clayey  soils,  which  made  them  spotted,  cracked,  etc."  and 
not  presentable  for  the  kitchen,  and  unpalatable,  and  so  not 
ht.  to  eat.  Ibis  difficulty  would  soon  be  overcome  by  deep 
trenching  and  by  mixing  in  quantities  of  leaf  mould  or  fresh 
.collected  leaves,  lime,  or  other  opening  material.  He  also  re¬ 
commended  procuring  good  trees  on  the  right  stocks  for  crop¬ 
ping,  as  some  varieties  fruit  more  freely  on  the  Paradise  than 
on  the  Crab  stock;  therefore,  such  kinds  as  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Keswick  Lodlin,  Stirling  Castle,  and  other  free-fruiting 
kinds  soon  exhaust  themselves  by  being  on  the  Paradise  ;  hence 
the  leason  they  should  be  worked  on  the  Crab  stock,  which 
would  enable  them  to  produce  fruit  for  a  greater  number  of 
years.  The  shy-fruiting  varieties  should  be  worked  on  ilie  - 
I  aiadise,  unless  intended  for  standards,  in  which  case  the 
Crab  would  be  found  to  suit  them  best,  as  the  roots  strike  deeper 
into  the  subsoil,  and  so  help  them  to  resist  the  strong  winds 
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which  we  often  get  in  early  autumn.  The  depth  to  which  the 
trees  ought  to  be  planted  should  be  just  below  the  union  ol 
the  stock  and  graft.  Then  the  stock  would  be  able  to  root  right 
up  to  the  graft,  and  be  of  much  service  to  the  tree  in  after 
years.  He  next  touched  upon  root-pruning  as  being  the  best 
method  of  checking  strong-growing  trees,  which  require  to  be 
kept  under  proper  control.  The  safest  way  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  is  by  digging  a  trench  2  ft.  away  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and,  say,  2  ft.  or  2g  ft.  deep,  doing  one-half  way  round 
the  tree  the  first  year  and  the  remaining  half  the  next  year. 
In  proceeding,  remove  the  soil  carefully  from  between  the 
roots,  after  which  sever  all  the  roots  which  have  made  their 
way  into  the  subsoil,  and  refill  with  plenty  of  fresh  soil  and 
any  other  refuse  which  will  help  to  produce  larger  and  cleaner 
fruit.  Mr.  Neal  next  spoke  upon  the  different  methods  of 
pruning  the  various  forms  of  fruit  trees  ;  he  also  impressed 
upon  his  hearers  the  great  advantage  gained  in  keeping  them 
well  ojDen,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air  through  the 
tree,  to  enable  the  wood  to  get  well  ripened.  He  gave  some 
capital  recipes  for  checking  such  pests  as  American  blight, 
Codlin  Moth,  Green  Fly,  Lichen  growing  on  the  trees,  etc.  After 
dealing  in  a  very  practical  manner  with  the  treatment  of  1  ears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  illustrating  various  points,  whilst 
speaking,  with  samples  of  fruit,  he  brought  to  a  close  a  most 
edifying  address,  which  was  the  means  of  many  questions  being 
asked,  which  Mr.  Neal  most  ably  and  fully  answered. 


Gardening'  Appointment. — Mr.  David  Hay,  foreman,  Kennit 
House,  Alloa,  and  late  of  Udston  House,  Hamilton,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Bel¬ 
mont  Castle,  Perthshire. 

*  *  * 

Wedding  Bells. — On  Monday  last  was  celebrated  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Proudlock,  curator  of  the  Government 
Gardens  and  Parks,  Ootacamund,  Madras,  India,  and  Miss 
Rosetta  Lewis,  at  Kew  Church,  Kew.  For  some  months  past 
Mr.  Proudlock  has  been  staying  in  England,  and  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in  America  will  return  to  India.  As  he  is  a  past  Kewite, 
this  event  will  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  wedding  bells  in 

the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild. 

*  *  * 

Weather  Notes  prom  the  Glasgow  District.-  In  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  throughout  the  North  generally,  the  weather  has 
been  remarkably  tine  and  mild  for  this  time  of  year  for  some 
time.  It  appears  from  the  meteorological  reports  that  the  area 
of  this  mildness  extends  unusually  far  north,  and  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  is,  even  in  Norway,  proportionately  higher  than  in 
places  as  far  south  as  Paris.  On  the  20th,  however,  a  decided 
change  came  over  the  country,  and  on  the  21st  the  land¬ 
scape  presented  quite  a  wintry  appearance,  snow  having  fallen 
during  the  night  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  continued  to 
fall.  From  a  gardening  and  agricultural  standpoint  this  change 
will  be  considered  welcome,  for  the  abnormal  mildness,  did  it 
continue,  would  endanger  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year. 

*  *  * 

Prize  Potatos. — Last  season  Messrs.  I.  Poad  and  Sons, 
York,  offered  several  prizes  for  the  heaviest  crops  of  Potatos 
grown  from  and  supplied  by  them.  The  various  lots  have 
now  been  tested  by  the  taking  up  of  two  separate  perches.  For 
heaviest  crop  of  Northern  Star  grown  from  not  less  than  10  cwt. 
— First  prize,  £50,  Mr.  E.  AY.  Dickinson,  Naburn,  20  tons  15 
cwt.  per  acre  ;  second  prize,  £20,  Mr.  E.  B.  Jackson,  Tliirsk, 
19  tons  1  cwt.  1  qr.  per  acre.  For  heaviest  crop  of  Northern 
Star  grown  from  not  less  than  5  cwt. — First  prize,  £20,  Mrs. 
Richard  Hobson,  Crockey  Hill,  18  tons  10  cwt.  per  acre  ;  second 
prize,  £10,  Mr.  C.  Kirby,  Dishforth,  Boroughbridge,  17  Lons 
2  cwt.  3  qr.  per  acre.  For  heaviest  crop  of  Northern  Star  grown 
from  not  less,  than  2  cwt. — Two  prizes  of  £5  each  :  Mr.  G. 
Tattersall,  Hagg  Bush,  -Selby,  18  tons  18  cwt.  1  qr.  per  acre  ; 
Air.  J.  L.  Stark,  Huntington,  17  tons  8  cwt,  2  qr.  per  acre. 
For  heaviest  crop  of  Royal  Kidney,  a  prize  of  £10  :  Mr.  Brig¬ 
ham  Carlton,  Crockey  Hill,  17  tons  1  cwt.  2  qr.  per  acre  ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  W.  Dickinson,  Naburn,  with  15  tons  15  cwt.  per 
acre  ;  and  Air.  AATilliam  Winters,  Escrick,  nearly  15  tons  per 


acre.  For  heaviest  crop  of  Evergood,  a  prize  of  £10 :  Mr.  C. 
Gypson,  Grimston  Grange,  Tadcaster,  18  tons  9  cwt.  1  qr.  ; 
second,  Mr.  James  M.  Jackson,  Thirsk,  17  tons  17  cwt.  To 
allow  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the,  Northern  Star  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  rows  should  be  not  less  than  30  in.  wide,  and  the 
sets  planted  not  less  than  18  in.  apart,  instead  of  the  customary 
27  in.  by  12  in. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken- 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Tar  and  Ash  Paths. 

Could  you  give  me  any  hints  about  the  making  of  paths  with 
tar  and  ash?  (G.  West.) 

The  first  consideration  is  what  the  walk  has  got  to  carry  when 
made.  If  any  heavy  traffic  has  to  pass  over  it,  a  good  solid 
foundation  must  be  made  with  brickbats  or  stones,  beating 
them  down  firmly,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  carry  the  weight. 
The  actual  process  of  making  the  covering  material  consists  of 
getting  two  parts  of  dry  lime  rubble  and  one  part  of  coal 
ashes,  sifted  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  The  rougher  material 
should,  of  course,  be  broken  so  as  to  pass  readily  through  this 
mesh.  Choose  a  dry,  firm  piece  of  ground  ;  mix  these  ingre¬ 
dients,  then  make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  in  the  same  way  as 
labourers  prepare  to  mix  mortar,  and  pour  the  boiling  tar  into 
this.  The  mixture  must  then  be  gradually  turned  into  the 
boiling  tar  until  it  is  sufficiently  thick  to  be  workable  like 
mortar.  Three  inches  of  this  should  be  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  previously-prepared  walk,  and  then  beaten  down.  The 
next  process  would  consist  in  sprinkling  sand  or  fine  gravel 
over  the  top,  in  order  to  take  away  the  artificial  look  and 
the  colour  of  the  asphalte  that  has  just  been  prepared.  Before 
this  has  become  finally  hardened  it  should  be  well  rolled,  to 
make  it  firm  and  even.  In  a  few  days  this  will  set  quite  firm. 
Clematis  to  Flower  in  Autumn. 

AVe  have  a  large  plant  of  Clematis  montana  which  blooms  in 
spring,  but  we  should  like  another  to  flower  in  autumn.  Please 
name  one  that  would  answer  this  purpose.  (J.  AA7. ) 

A  very  free-flowering  species  that  blooms  in  autumn  or 
during  September  is  C.  Flammula.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
creamy-wliite,  but  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance  by 
healthy,  well-developed  plants.  If  you  would  like  a  larger- 
flowering  species,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  make  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  C.  Jackmanni,  which  blooms  in  September  in 
the  North,  especially  after  certain  treatment.  A  common  plan 
is  to  cut  down  the  stems  in  the  autumn,  when  the  first  frosts 
spoil  the  ajipearance  of  the  plants.  The  next  season  fresh 
growths  are  pushed  up  from  the  roots,  and  have  to  be  trained 
to  wires  or  stakes.  The  process  of  development  takes  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stems  were 
cut  down,  the  plant  next  year  blooms  late  as  a  consequence. 
In  the  southern  counties  the  stems  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  open,  and  bloom  early  from  side  growths,  but  by  me 
cutting-down  process  the  flowering  is  greatly  retarded,  and 
you  might  try  the  experiment  to  see  whether  this  would  answer 
in  your  district. 

Hedge  Plants  on  a  Wall. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  for  the  names  of  flowering  plants 
which  would  grow  on  the  toji  of  a  retaining  wall  so  as  to  appear 
like  a  hedge.  (T.  AVallace.) 

A  very  good  plant  for  this  purpose  would  be  Fuchsia  Ric- 
cartoni,  which  practically  blooms  till  the  frost  of  autumn  puts 
a  stop  to  its  career.  It  is  also  particularly  well  suited -in  the 
matter  of  soil,  even  on  the  top  of  a  retaining  wall,  if  so 
planted  that  its  roots  can  get  into  the  soil  behind  the  wall. 
Another  showy  flowering  plant  is  Leycesteria  formosa,  which 
usually  flowers  freely,  and  in  the  autumn  becomes  even  more 
effective  by  the  bronzy-purple  colour  assumed  by  the  large 
bracts  situated  on  the  flower  spikes.  The  berries  also  assume 
a  similar  hue,  and  the  plants  seem  to  withstand  a  considerable 
amount  of  drought  ;  but  in  situations  like  this  a  cultivator  can 
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always  ensure  that  the  roots  will  have  plenty  of  good  soil,  so 
that  the  exposed  position  on  the  top  of  the  wall  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  autumn  tints  of  this  much-neglected  plant.  The 
red  Valerian  and  its  white  variety  (Centranthus  ruber  and  C. 
r.  albus),  although  not  shrubs,  are  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  grow  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  bearing  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  a  hedge.  In  a  wild  state,  where  they  have  be¬ 
come  naturalised  in  this  country,  they  select  dry  and  exposed 
positions  on  banks,  and  would  therefore  be  particularly  well 
adapted  for  such  a  situation.  Several  of  the  Roses,  including 
Sweet  Briers,  would  also  make  handsome  hedges  in  such  a 
situation,  if  merely  sufficiently  cut  back  to  restrain  them 
within  due  bounds  if  space  is  limited.  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
although  not  particularly  showy  as  far  as  its  flowers  are  con- 
cernell  produces  a  wealth  of  berries  which  colour  up  in  autumn, 
while  the  plant  itself  is  well  adapted  for  making  low  hedges 
in  such  a  situation. 


Is  the  Foxglove  a  Biennial  ? 

Some  books  state  that  the  Foxglove  is  a  biennial.  That  may 
be  so  in  the  case  of  wild  plants,  but  there  are  several  here  with 
a  wood  crown  of  leaves,  though  they  bloomed  last  summer,  ban 
you  say  if  this  is  usual?  (J.  Warwick.)  <  . 

It  may  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Foxglove  is  usually  a  bien¬ 
nial  though  that,  like  some  other  plants,  sometimes  continues 
to  arow  and  flower  for  one  or  more  succeeding  years,  according 
to  circumstances,  some  of  which  may  be  accidental,  beed- 
Hngs  of  the  Foxglove  in  gardens,  especially  where  they  sow 
themselves,  are  often  too  much  crowded  to  attain  sufficient 
size  to  bloom  the  second  year  after  germination,  so  that  in  this 
case  the  plants  blooming  the  third  year  might  not,  technically 
speaking,  be  considered  biennial.  Garden  plants,  however, 
sometimes  throw  up  shoots  from  the  ground  after  havrag 
flowered,  and  thus  continue  the  growth  into  another  year.  Wild 
plants  under  favourable  circumstances  do  also  sometimes  flower 
a  second  time;  notwithstanding  these  variations,  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  common  Foxglove  is  a  biennial  on  the 
average  when  the  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  making 
a  good  growth  and  flowering  strongly. 


English  Irises. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  bulbs  of  English  Irises,  and  do 
they  require  protection  in  the  open  garden?  (Iris.) 

English  Irises  (I.  xiphioides),  being  hardy,  might  nave  been 
planted  some  time  ago.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  too  mte  yet, 
and  you  should  now  plant  them  without  delay,  to  prevent  the 
wasting  of  the  bulbs  by  allowing  them  to  get  unduly  dried  up. 
You  should  select  a  position  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  fairly 
well  drained.  Some  gardeners  prefer  a  sandy  soil.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  English  Irises  will  succeed  well  on  land  that 
is  fairly  stiff,  and  even  inclined  to  clay,  provided  always  the 
drainage  is  good.  Some  regard  this  Iris  as  not  particularly 
hardy,  but  we  have  seen  clumps  of  the  ordinary  or  ongma 
form  flowering  splendidly  in  the  same  northern  garden  after- 
being  left  undisturbed  for  many  years.  We  do  not  see  why  -he 
choice  modem  varieties  should  not  be  as  hardy  as  the  ongma  . 
We  think  that,  if  the  bulbs  were  not  kept  so  long  out  <1 
the  ground,  they  would  get  established  before  winter  arrives, 
and  keep  in  perfect  condition. 

Names  of  Plants, 


(A.  V.  Main.)  1,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  (in  the  juvenile 
state)  ;  2,  Abutilon  megapotamicum  variegatum  ;  3,  Abutilon 
Sawitzii;  4,  Abutilon  Sawitzii,  overgrown  and  coarse,  the  loose 
leaves  being  even  larger  ;  5,  Codiaeum  (Croton)  \  an  Oeistedn.— 
(R.  A.  W.)  1,  Erica  vagans;  2,  Euonymus  europaeus  ;  3, 
Arbutus  Unedo ;  4,  Gaultheria  procumbens  ;  5,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii ;  6,  Cotoneaster  microphylla;  7,  Hippophae  rham- 
noicles. — (C.  H.)  1,  Prumnopitys  elegans  ;  2,  Ahies  nordman- 
niana  ;  3,  Thuya  orientals  aur'ea  ;  4,  Cupressus  nutkatensis.— 
(A.  J.  B.)  1,  Curculigo  recurvata  ;  2,  Eupatorium  riparium  ;  3, 
Euphorbia  splendens  ;  4,  Pelargonium  Radula.  (M.  W.)  1, 
Ficus  radicans  variegata  ;  2,  Agapanthus  umbellatus  varie- 
gatus  ;  3,  Skimmia  Fortunei. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Concert  at  Chertsey. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  announced  that  a. 
concert  was.toi  foe  held  at  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  This,  the  sixth  of  its  kind,  was 


brought  to  a  successful  issue  on  the  1.7  th 
ult.,  and  notwithstanding  unfavourable 
weather,  it  is  described  as  the  most  success¬ 
ful  that  has.  hitherto  been  held.  It  was  or¬ 
ganised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  of  the  School  of 
Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  who  carried  it.  out 
with  his  usual  great  ability  for  organisa¬ 
tion,.  The  Constitutional  Hall  was  splen¬ 
didly  decorated.  Lawrence  J.  Baker,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  Otters'haw  Park,  kindly  lent  Palms 
and  other  (subjects  used  in  decorating  the 
Hall.  P.  H.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  also  lent  Be¬ 
gonias,  Chrysanthemums',  and  other  material 
which  was  arranged  artistically  by  Mr. 
Brown.  The  services  of  s,everal  well-known 
and  popular  artists  were  secured,  and  again 
gave  the  utmost  'satisfaction.  Several  gen¬ 
tlemen  kindly  forwarded  donations,  and 
after  paying  expenses  it  isi  believed  that  a 
good  sum  will  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parent  Institution.  It  is  stated  that  during 
the  last  eleven  years  more  than  <£300  had 
been  paid  to  deserving  persons  in  Addlestone, 
ar  village  in  tbei  neighbourhood.  Another 
from  the  latter  placei  was  looking  for  election 
on  the  next  occasion,  though  they  were 
happy  to  state  that  no  help  had  yet  been 
required  for  anyone  in  Chertsey. 

Simplex  Weed  Killer. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  by  Mi”. 
Percy  Wadham,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
cutting  weeds  in  lakes,  ponds  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  water.  The  knives  have  4  ft.  11  in. 
of  cutting  surface,  and  will  act  in  shallow  as 
well  as,  deep  water.  Asi  6  ft.  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  machine 
is  fitted  to  go  to-  that  depth.  It  is  fixed  on 
to  a  punt-  or  boat  and  fitted  to  the  depth  of 
the  water.  It  is  able  to  cut  every  weed,  even 
when,  the  plants  under  water  are  so-  thick  a, si 
to  retard  the  passage  of  the  Ant. 


Shape  of  the  Stems  of  Plants. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean;  Society  on 
the  17th  ult.,  Lord  Avebury  gave  a  summary 
of  a  paper  entitled  “  Note  on  the  Shape  of 
the  Stems  of  Plants',”  the  paper  being  illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides.  He  stated  that 
while  most  plants  had  round  stems,  in  some 
they  were  triangular,  others  quadrangular, 
etc.  He  thought,  that  these  variations  could 
be  accounted  for  on  mechanical  principles'. 
In:  building,  when  the  object  was  to  meet  a, 
strain  .in  one  direction,  the  girder  was  the} 
most  economical  material.  In,  a  tree-stem, 
where  the  strain  would1  act,  in  all  directions', 
the  woody  tissue®  acted  a,s  a  circular  series 
of  girders.  In  herbs  with  opposite  leave®  the 
strain  was  chiefly  in  two  directions,  and  this 
was  met  by  the  quadrangular  stem.  Amongst 
British  plants  he  showed  that  quadrangular 
stems  had  opposite  leaves,  and  as:  a  rule  those 
which  had  opposite  leaves1  had  quadrangular 
stems.  Sedges  had  their  leaves  in  threes 
on  tr  \c‘0i  far  stems,  but  in  grasses,  although, 
the  leaves  were  in  two  ranks,  the  stems 


accounted  for-  in-  a  .  similar  way,  and  this 
threw  light  on  the  petals  of  so;  many  flowers. 
Plants  had,  therefore,  adopted  millions  of 
years  ago  principles,  of  construction  which 
have  been  adopted  and  applied  by  our  archi¬ 


tects  and  engineers  in  building. 


Experimental  Fruit  Farm  at  Kidgmont. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford’s  'experimental  farm 
at  the  above. station  was.  designed  originally 
for  experiment,  but  at  present  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  produce  in  the  fruitroom, 
and  public  attention,  has  been  drawn  to  an 
exhibition  there  of  the  fruits  in  question. 
The  exhibition  will  remain,  open  for  some 
time.  The  station  is  under  the  direction  of 
S.  Pickering,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  A  new  manager 
has  been  appointed  under  Mr.  Pickering — 
namely,  Mr.  W.  H.  Neild,  son.  of  Mr.  W. 
Neild,  the  horticultural  instructor  for  the 
Cheshire  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Holmes  Chapel.  Mr.  W.  H.  Neild 
had  been  his  assistant  for  seven  years,  and 
has  also'  gained  experience  in  some  of  the 
leading"  nurseries,  in  the  kingdom.  Holmes 
Chapel  College  achieved  some  splendid  re¬ 
cords  at  Shrewsbury  while  Mr.  Neild  was 
there,  taking  first  prize  for  Muscat  Grape® 
five  years  in  succession.  A  first  prize  was 
also  won  with  Grapes  from  a  Vine  only  six¬ 
teen  months'  from  the  bud.  At  .  the  Ridg- 
mont  Station  Apples  are  the  chief  feature', 
there  being  some  500  bushels  "of  Bramley's 
Seedling,  graded  in  three  sizes.  Many  others 
are  also  stored  in  grand  form.  The  walls  of 
the  fruitroom  are  double,  the  space  between 
being  packed  with  sawdust,  while  the  roof  is 
thatched,-  thus  preventing  fluctuations  of 
temperature. 

Proposed  Rose  Show  at  Bristol. 

As  indicated  by  us,  some  months  ago,,  the 
Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  have  been 
organising  a,  Rose  show  for  1905  in  aid  of 
the  parent  institution..  The  Bristol  and 
Bath  Auxiliary  was  started  'about,  ten  years 
ago-,  and  has  enabled1  nearly'  100  local  gar¬ 
deners  bo  become  life  members.  The  object 
of  the  Rose  show  is  to  devote  the,  profits  aris- 
ino-  therefrom  so  as  to  increase  the  local  life 

O  _  - 

members,  by  sending  a  donation  to  the 
parent  society.  The  profits  may,  however, 
be  partly  divided  between  the  Victorian,  Era 
and  the  Good  Samaritan  Fuiid.  This'  will 
be  the  first  flower-show  held  in  Bristol  ex¬ 
clusively  for  a  charitable  purpose.  The 
members'  of  the  Auxiliary  and  their  friends 
have  guaranteed  £100  towards  the  necessary 
expenses.  The  show  will  be  held  early  in 
July,  and  though  Roses  are  intended  to  he 
the  principal  feature,  there  will  be  classes 
for  Orchids,  Begonias,  etc.  They  do  not 
propose  to  give  any  prizes,  hut.  appeal  to  the 
generous  instincts  of  all  cultivators  and  the 
general  public  for  assistance  in  such  a 
meritorious  cause.  Medals  and  certificates 


were,  round.  Pentagonal  stems  might,  he 


will  be  granted  according  to  merit. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs. — The  exceptionally  mild  weather  of  late  and  the  many 
bright'  days  have  put  aside  even  the  thought  of  employing  fire- 
heat,  the  difficulty  being  to  keep  down  the  temperaturesi 
during  such  sunny  weather ;  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  by  day,  falling 
to  50  deg.  by  morning,  will  be  'high  enough  until  growth  can 
be  noted,  when  a  slight  increase  may  be  given  of  the  figures 
mentioned  above.  Pot'  trees  are  usually  grown  for  an  early 
crop',  the  preparation  of  which  was  given  in  these  pages  for 
October  22nd,  also  hints  as  to  the  fermenting  material  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  trees  a  start,  the  heat  of  which  should  not 
exceed  75  deg.  at  the  base  of  pot  or  fall  much  below  70  deg. 
Do  not  be  too  free  with  the  water  can  until  growth  is;  visible, 
hut.  syringe  overhead1,  also  the  surroundings  morning  and 
again  early  afternoons,  admitting  a  little  fresh  air  from  10.30 
a. ni.  to  2  p.m.  during  favourable  weather.  Get.  succession 
houses  in  order  by  cutting  out  immature  or  superfluous  wood, 
the  remaining  growth  washed  with  soapy  water  having  a  little 
flowers,  of  sulphur  squeezed  up  in  it.  in  case  red  spider  is  lurk¬ 
ing  about.  Remove.  an  inch  or  so  of  the  old  border  and  afford 
a.  topdressiing  of  loam,  wood  ashes  and  a  little  bone  meal, 
affording  full  ventilation,  but  excluding  frost  that  would  be. 
enough  to  punish  the  wood.  Early  in  the  new  year  will  be 
soon  enough  to  close  the  succession  house. 

Pines. — Up  to.  thei  time  of  writing  it  has  been  grand  weather 
for  swelling  fruit®,  for  Pines,  similar  to.  most  other  fruit®,  are 
much  more  luscious,  when  ripened  with  the  assistance  of  sun- 
heat.  It.  is  seldom  we  get.  such!  November1  weather1  which,  has 
enabled  one  to-  keep  down  the  coal  bill,  a.  consideration  where. 
Pines,  are  largely  grown,  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  to  70  deg. 
being  easily  maintained ;  yet.  in  the  case  of  colder  weather 
setting  in  5  deg.  less,  would  do  no  harm.  Queens  for  starting 
early  in  the  year  should  bei  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  during  the. 
next,  lew  wecksi;  little  or  no  water  scarce  will  be  required, 
while  those  late  potted,  also  suckers.,  need  but.  little  root  water¬ 
ings.  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

Vineries.  —  The  principal  work  here,  will  be  the  pruning  and 
cleansing  of  the  rods,  washing  the  interior  of  the  structures  and 
the  usual  topdressing  of  the.  borders:,  as  advised  in  the  issue 
for  November  5th.  Respecting  outside  borders1,  not.  nearly  so 
much  coddling  is  dome  a.s  formerly,  and  we.  get.  a.s  good,  if  not 
better,  Grapes  than  in  those:  days,  with  a  lesser"  amount  of 
worry  and  trouble:.  Naturally  we.  should  advocate  some  sort 
of  covering  to  outside  borders  whose  Vines:  are  started  before 
Christmas:  or  early  in  the  year,  as:  well  a, si  where  Grapes  are. 
still  hanging  on  the  Vines  for  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks:. 
But  a  deal  depends:  upon  locality  and  the  amount  of  rainfall 
registered.  In  cold,  low-lying  districts:  doubtless,  many  of  the 
A  ine-f  roots,  would  decay  if  left  to.  care  for  themselves:,  and  a 
fair  thickness  of  straw  or  bracken  with  large  wooden  shutters 
or  corrugated  iron,  placed  over1  tile  entire  outside  border  is  the 
best  method  to.  adopt  under  such  circumstances. 

Early-forced  Vines:,  whether  in.  pot®,  or  permanent  borders, 
have:  had  very  favourable  weather  the  pa.st  few  weeks.,  and 
What  forcing  is  better1  than  that  aided  by  the  sun.  during  the: 
day  ?  Where  the  greatest  mistakes  are.  made  is  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  push  on  the  Vines  with  fire-heat  at  the  start,  and  oft- 
times  far  too  high  a  night  temperature,  both  contrary  to  good 
practice.  As.  soon  as  it  is;  noted  that  the  buds  are.  swelling, 
increase  the  temperatures  some  5  deg.  day  and  night  respec¬ 
tively  ;  55  deig.  dining  the  night  is  a,  good  figure  to  work  by 
until  the  days:  begin  to  lengthen,  and  with  pot.  Vines,  see  that 
the:  bottom  beat  does  not  decline  below  70  deg.  Should  it  do. 
so,  add  a.  little  fresh  material  and  press  the  whole  mas®  a.  bit 
tighter  around  the-  pots.  Give  abundance  of  ventilation,  to 
' in.01  ies  at  rest;  they  will  respond  very  much  better  when 
closed  in  early  spring,  and  although  Vines*  do  not  require 


nearly  as  much  water  at  this  time  of  year,  the  gardener  should 
satisfy  himself  as.  to  the  state,  of  the  border,  as  it  is  bad  policy 
to  let  inside  borders,  suffer  extremes  one  way  or  the  ether,  and 
it  is  best  to  apply  warm  water  even  when  Vines  are  at  rest. 

Bictom,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seasonable  Remarks. —  The  late-growing  Dendrobiums  will 
by  now  have  completed  their  growth.  They  are  not  always 
the  easiest,  subjects  to  be  treated,  for  as  a  rule  late-developed 
growths,  are  made  during  the  period  when  they  are  afforded 
very  little  aid  from  the  sun;  consequently  such  growths  are 
to  a.  certain  extent,  what  is:  known  to  cultivators  as  sappy ; 
they  are  not  hard  and  firm  as  in  plants  which  mature  growth 
during  more  favourable  conditions  prevailing  earlier  in.  the 
season..  It  is  not  desirable  to.  rest,  such  plants  in  a  cool  tem¬ 
perature.  The  conditions:  prevailing  in  the  Cattleya  house  are 
the:  most  suitable.  Although  no  abundant  supply  of  root  mois¬ 
ture  is:  necessary,  it  is:  desirable  to.  prevent,  shrivelling  or 
shrinking  of  the  new  bulb.;  soft  or  sappy  growths  naturally 
shrivel  more  quickly  than  is  the  case  with  properly  matured 
growth.  It.  is  by  placing  the  plants  in  these  slightly  warmer 
conditions  than  usual  that,  we  are  better  enabled  to  supply  the 
necessary  root  moisture  with  the  least  possibility  of  injury  to 
the  plants.  I  have  pointed’  out  in  previous  notes  that  low 
temperatures  are  most  injurious  when  the  plants  are  in  a 
damp  state  about,  their  root®;  the.  remarks  are  particularly 
applicable  to  indifferent  matured  growth  in  every  casee^  No 
attempt  should  be  made  at  the  present  season  to.  induce  late- 
made  growths:  to  flower.  It.  isi  more  desirable  to  delay  flower¬ 
ing-,  if  possible,  which  will  be-  the  only  means  of  developing 
satisfactory  conditions-  of  growth  for  the  following  season  and 
will  enable  the  plants,  to-  flower  more  satisfactory  afterwards. 

Some  Cattleya®  that,  have:  recently  passed  out  of  flower  will 
be  emitting  new  roots-  from  the  base  of  the  newly  developed 
growth.  Some,  cultivators-,  I  am,  aware,  do  not  agree  with  dis¬ 
turbing  the  plants  for  the  purpose:  of  repotting  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  I  do  not.  consider  -any  such  objection  to  be  holding. 
If  a  plant  wants  repotting,  the  proper  time  to  attend  to  any 
such  requirements.-  is  the  season  when  the  young  roots  are  in. 
an  active  state,  if  possible,  when  the  roots  are  just  being 
emitted  from  the  base  of  the  newly  developed  or  last-made 
growth.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  winter  and  autumn-flower¬ 
ing  Cattleya®  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance  often  while 
the  flowerbuds  are:  developing  or  advancing  through  the 
flower-sheath.  In  such  a  case  I  would-  certainly  delay  the  re¬ 
potting  operation,  until  after  the  flowering  season  had  passed, 
and  would  proceed  with  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after.  More  care  certainly  is  necessary  than  when  the  new 
root®  are  close  to  the  base  of  the  bulb,  but  with  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  little,,  if  any,  damage  need  be  done  in  the-  process  of 
repotting. 

Cattleya  bowringiana, — The  numerous  hybrids  that  have 
been  procured  from  its  influence  as  one  of  the  parents,  and  C. 
aurea,  also,  with  its  autumn-flowering  hybrids1,  usually  root, 
immediately  after-  flowering  or  about  the  flowering  period.  It, 
is:  this  class  that  partake  of  an  unusually  long  period  of  rest 
after  flowering  before  commencing  their  next  season’s  growth. 
Thus,  if  repotting  is  done  at  this,  season  the  roots  get  hold 
of  the  new  compost  and  become  established  with  the  least 
possible  detrimental  effects.  Select  the  pots  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  the  plants-  comfortably.  Fill  to  about  one-half 
their  depth  with  chopped  bracken  Fern  ro-o-ts  (thoroughly  free 
from  sappy  matter  or  fungus  growth  will  appear).  The  com¬ 
post  should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  fresh- 
gathered  leaves  (Oak  -or  Beech)  rubbed  through  a  half-inch 
sieve:  and  sphagnum  moss ;  add  sufficient  sand  or  broken 
crocks  to  render  the  whole  porous,  press  moderately  firm,  and 
surface  with  a,  layer  of  living  sphagnum.  Water  with  rain 
water,  wetting  the  compost  through,  after  which  only  sufficient 
moisture  will  be  necessary  to-  keep  the  surfacing  moss  alive. 

H.  J. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Dipladenias. —  It  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  well-grown 
plants  of  this  genus  at  the  present  day,  and  this  may  be 
accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  their  known  susceptibility 
to  the  attacks  of  insect  pests,  especially  scale  and  mealy-bug. 
Having  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  the  flowers,  either 
upon  tire  plant  or  when  cut  and  placed  in  vases,  of  water,  I 
think  room  should  be  found  for  at  least  one  or  two  plants  for 
training  up  the  rafters1  or  pillars  of  the  stove.  D.  Williamsii, 
D.  proifusa,  D.  nobilis,  D.  brearleyana,  and  D.  boliviensis  are 
all  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  last-named  species  grows  and 
flowers,  profusely  in  a  temperate  house,  and,  unlike  its  con¬ 
geners,  has  small  smooth  leafage  which  is  the  more  readily 
kept  clean..  The  blossoms  are  pure1  white  with  a  yellow  throat, 
and  are  invaluable  for  all  kind's  of  floral  work  when  wired. 

The  chief  factors,  to  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Dipladenias 
is  not  to  overpot.  them,  and  the  drainage  must  be  clean  and 
open  at  all  times.  The  plants  will  now  have  completed  their 
m-cwwth,  and  may  be  well  cleansed  and  placed  in  the  coolest 
part,  of  the  stove.  The  wood  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun:,  and  water  must  be  applied  spartingly  during  winter,  both 
at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  best,  time  to  repot, 
the  plants  is.  early  in.  February.  The  compost  should  be  used 
in  a.  lumpy  state  and  consist  of  two.  parts  fibrous  peat,  to  one 
each  of  loam  and  decomposed  cow  manure,  adding  plenty  of 
nodules  of  charcoal  and  some  sharp,  silver  sand.  During  their 
season  of  active  growth  a  temperature,  of  from  70  deg.  to 
80  deg.,  accompanied  with  abundance  of  humidity,  should  be 
accorded. 

Pancratiums.  —  Those  who.  grow  quantities  of  this  invalu¬ 
able  plant  find- no  difficulty  in  having  flowers  for  a,  great  part 
of  the  year,  as  some  can  bei  retarded  and  others  brought  on,  in 
heat  as  they  are  required.  There  are  few  stove  plants,  that 
excel  this  for  fragrance  and  usefulness,  and  they  are  unequalled 
for  wiring  and  making,  up  into,  wreaths  and  bouquets.  As  the 
blossoms  unfold  it  is  very  necessary  to  pick  off  the  anthers 
containing  pollen,  or  it  will  fall  upon  the  pure  white  petals  and 
discolour  them.  Any  plants  requiring  a  shift  should  be 
attended  to.  before  new  growth  is  far  advanced,  and  the  com¬ 
post  I  find  to  suit,  them  -is  similar  to  that  advised  for  Eucharisi 
in  a.  recent  calendar. 

Provided  the  soil  is  sweet  and  the  plants  appear  to  be  thriv¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  advise  repotting  oftener  than  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  It  is:  better  to  confine  the  roots  somewhat  and 
feed  liberally  during  active  growth. 

Chrysanthemums. — Preparations  for  striking  the  cuttings 
of  the  large-flowering  kinds  will  now  be  engaging  attention. 
There  isi  nothing  gained  by  inserting  any  before  the  second  or 
third  week  in  the  present  month,  and1  even  then  many  of  the 
varieties'  will  not  have  yielded  the  strong  sucker-like  cuttings 
that  are  so  essential  to.  success'.  Those  varieties  that  are 
known  to  be  shy  in  producing  cuttings  should  be  introduced 
into  a  genial  warmth  immediately  they  are  cut  down.  It  is 
good  practice  to  leave  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  main  stem  of  these, 
as  robust,  cuttings  are  frequently  produced  upon  them  long 
before  any  appear  at  the  base.  Plants  having  an,  abundance 
of  good  strong  short  cuttings:  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
in.  order  to  harden  them.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
condition  of  the  cutting  when,  inserted  plays  a  most  impoitant 
part  in  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  for  large 
blooms.  In  taking  them  slip,  the  knife  under’  the  surface  of 
the  soil  so  as  to  ensure  the  wood  being  firm.  Insert,  singly  in 
thumb  pots  and  make  quite  firm,.  A  suitable  compost,  consists 
of  two-thirds  loam  to.  one  of  leaf-soil,  adding  a  little  spent 
mushroom-bed  manure,  wood  ashes1  and  sharp,  sand.  Avoid 
the  use  of  fire-heat,  as  far  as  possible,  it  being  far  better  to 
keep,  the  covering  material  on  the  glass:  during  spells,  of  severe 
frosts..  To  dispel  damp  from  the  frame,  admit  a.  little  air  at 
the  top  of  the  lights  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  fine 
days,  closing  up.  early,  and  syringe  with  a  very  fine  spray. 

Until  it  is.  seen  that  the  cuttings  are  rooted  close  watchful¬ 
ness  is  necessary,  and  every  detail  must  be  assiduously 


attended  to  so  that  no  check  results.  Lose  no  time  in  remov¬ 
ing  them  when  rooted  to  a  light,  airy  shelf  in  a  pit  or  other 
cool  structure.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  value  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is;  more  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  during  the  winter  months  than  at  any  other  season, 
because  without  them  our  gardens  would’  indeed  look  empty 
at  this  dull  time  of  year,  and  though  they  are  not  nearly  so 
largely  planted'  as  was:  the  case  twenty-five,  or  fifty  year’s  ago, 
yet.  in  every  garden  it  is  necessary  to  have  some.  In,  years 
past  it  was  the  hobby  of  many  to  glow  representative  collec¬ 
tions:  of  Conifers,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  we  are  now  fortunate  to  possess  were  not.  known  or 
obtainable,  and1  it.  is:  not  surprising  to  find  that,  with  the,  host 
of  flowering  shrubs  now  at  our  disposal,  these  have  become 
the  more  popular  and  far  more  widely  grown.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek,  for  with  evergreen  subjects  we  have  their 
beauty  all  the  year  round,  but  with  deciduous  shrubs  there  is 
constant,  change  and  variety.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we 
have  the  foliage  first,  then  the  flowers,  the  seed-pods  in  the 
form  of  beautiful  berries,  beautiful  autumn  tints,  and  with 
some  highly  coloured  bark  in  winter.  So  it.  will  be  seen,  that 
there  is.  in  this  section  an  infinite  variety  and  constant  change, 
which  must  be  more  appreciated.  In  addition  to,  forming  the 
necessary  furniture  in  shrubberies,  the  value  of  evergreens  is 
well  known  for  planting  as  specimens  on  grass  and  figure  con¬ 
spicuously  for  making  hedges  for  shelter  or  ornament,  such  as 
Holly,  Privet,  Yew,  Box,  etc. 

Some  of  the  variegated  varieties  of  evergreen,  shrubs,  of 
which  I  propose  to,  mention  a  few  of  the  best,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  can  be  used  with  excellent  effect  if  planted  dis- 
criminately.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  use  too  many 
of  these,  especially  when  only  a  small  space  is.  at  command, 
as.  they  appear  garish  if  overdone'  instead  of  producing  the 
necessary  brightness. 

A  large  number  of  useful  variegated  shrubs'  are  to,  be  found 
among  the  Hollies,  and  throughout  the  winter  when,  carrying 
their  innumerable  quantities  of  berries  they  are  highly 
attractive.  Many  of  them  are  varieties  of  Ilex  Aquifolium, 
and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  Golden  King,  of  somewhat 
recent  introduction'.  It  has.  large  leaves  suffused  with  gold, 
quite  distinct  from,  any  other,  and  forms  a  handsome  specimen. 

I.  Aquifolium  lutescens  is  not  a  common,  form,  but  a,  par¬ 
ticularly  distinct  one,  and  deserves,  more  extended  cultivation. 
The  young  foliage  is,  entirely  golden,  and  when  freely  laden 
with  scarlet  berries  it  forms  a,  most,  conspicuous  shrub.  For 
making  a,  small  specimen  one  of  the  best  shrubs  I  know  is,  I. 
A.  watereriana,  which  has  broadly  variegated  golden  foliage 
and  forms  a,  shapely,  spreading  bush  of  veiy  close  growth.  The 
Hedgehog  Holly,  I.  A.  ferox  foliis  aureis,,  is:  one  of  the.  most 
interesting  forms,  having  very  wrinkled  leaves  which  are 
thickly  set  all  round  the.  edges  with  spines,  giving  it,  a,  most 
formidable  appearance,  anl  in,  the  centre  of  the  leaf  is  a,  blotch 
of  yellow.  This,  is  a  compact  and  not  very  fast,  grower,  and 
one  of  the.  most,  distinct. 

Among  the  silver-variegated  ones  we  have  several  good 
forms.  I.  A.  Silver  Queen,  is  a  well-marked  and  bright,  form 
of  bushy  growth.  The  Broad  Silver  is  also-  good,  and  the  silver 
variegated  form  of  I.  A.  ferox  should  be  given  a  place.  Of  the 
gold  and  silver  forms  there  are  excellent  weeping  forms,  and 
few  shrubs  give  a,  better  effect  on  grass. 

Very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Hollies  are  Osmanthus 
ilicifolius  and  its  varieties,  but  they  can  be  readily  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  smaller  foliage  and  different  habit.  The 
typical  form  makes,  a  bushy  shrub  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft,  in  height 
with  dark  glossy  foliage ;  and  the  two  variegated  forms.,  ar- 
genteovariegata  and  aureo-variegata,  are  very  pleasing.  There 
is.  a,  variety  named  purpureus  which  has  young  purple  leaves  in 
spring  and  again  in  autumn,. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  variegated  Privets,  and  suffice 
to  say  that  few  shrubs  have  more  beautifully  coloured  foliage. 
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Either  as  single  specimens  or  for  grouping  they  are  among  the 
most  valuable. 

The  variegated  forms  of  Euouymusi  japonious  are  not  so' 
largely  planted  as:  they  deserve,  and  one  might  say  of  them,  as 
of  the  preceding,  that  few  shrubs  surpass  them  in  beauty  of 
coloration.  There  are  both  silver  and  golden  formsi,  and  the 
variety  named  E.  j.  radicans  variegata  is  excellent  for  many 
purposes,  but  gives  the  best  results  in,  a.  mass,  being  dwarf  and 
free  flowering. 

Other  desirable  shrubs  are  the  Elaeagnus,  llhnmnus  Alater- 
nius  .variegatusi,  Sldiumias,  the  variegated  forms  of  Box, 
Aucubas,  especially  A.  japonica  limbata,  and  Diplopappus 
chiysopbyllus,  which  has  green  foliage  above  and  golden 
beneath.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

A1  demh am  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Thei  sudden  and  severe  weather  which  we  are'  now  exp'e- 
riencing  will,  I  am  afraid,  seriously  damage:  many  of  the  more 
tender  of  our  vegetable  crop;  from  17  to  20  degrees  of  frost 
were  experienced  during  tire  might  of  the  23rd  inst.,  but  for¬ 
tunately  to  some  extent,  the  fall  of  snow  previously  will  have 
served  somewhat  asi  a  protection.  Immediately  the  weather 
will  allow,  seize  the  first,  opportunity  of  making  everything 
safe  and  secure  in  case  of  a  severe  winter.  Though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  prophet  in.  any  way,  for  some  reason  or  other 
we-  in  this  country  experience  sharp  weather  about  every  eight 
or  ten,  years.  As  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  us  1894-95 
was  the  last  of  exceptional  severity,  so  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  one  at  any  time  now,  and  owing  to,  the  long,  mild, 
growing  autumn,  most  things  are  unusually- green  and  sappy, 
consequently  these  will  be,  likely  to,  feel  it  much  more  than  had 
they  been,  otherwise. 

General  work  will  consist  of  completing  as,  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  earthing-up  and  blanching  of  late  Celery,  and  when 
necessary  protect,  the  tops  either  with,  bracken,  or  dry  straw. 
It  is  surprising  what  a,  little  will  do1  to  preserve  thlsi  if  shaken 
over  lightly.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove,  it  immediately 
the  weather  is:  open,  otherwise  it  will  do  more  damage  than 
good.  Take  up  and  lay  in  in  a  sheltered  posit, ion  a,  good  stock 
which  is  already  fit,  for  use,  according  to  the  demand  where 
it  can,  be  acquired  as  wanted.  If  buried  in  sand  or  ashes  iti 
will  last  for  a,  considerable  time  in  this  way,  and  will  save  a 
ra,st  amount  of  valuable  time  should  the  ground  be  frozen  to 
■ny  depth.  Complete  the  layering  of  Broccoli  asi  speedily  a,s 
possiblei,  and  the  earlier  varieties:,  such  as  Christmas  White 
a,ncl  Snows:,  which  are  now  turning  in,  should  be  well  looked 
after  and  protected  as:  necessity  requires.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  bracken:  or  straw — oat  for  choice — placed  over  the: 
tops  will  render  them  secure  against  all  reasonable  weather, 
but  to  ensure  an  unfailing  supply  it  will  be  well  to  lift  any  asi 
they  commence  to  form  with  as  good  a  ball  of  earth  as 
possible,  and  layer  them  either  in  a,  cold  frame  or  cool  orchard 
house,  or  even  low,  open  sheds  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Get  up  a  supply  also  of  roots  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  Salsify,  Scorzomcra,,  Leeks,  Horseradish,  Parsnips, 
and  Turnips.  Endeavour  to  protect,  the  bulbs  of  the  latter 
which  are  riot  yet  fully  matured!  by  placing  a,  little  soil  over 
them.  This  can  generally  be  drawn  up  from  between  the 
rows,  and  the  least  covering  will  suffice. 

Parsley. — A  most  important  item  ini.  almost  eveiy  garden, 
and  which  is  in  demand  nearly  every  day  throughout,  the  year. 
Where  accommodation,  could  not,  have  been:  found  for  it  in,  cold 
frames,  some  means  must  be  taken  to  protect  it  in,  seme  way 
when  left  in:  the  open  ground.  A  temporary  frame-work 
placed  over  _it  and  mats  or  some'  other  covering  material  will 
be  sufficient,  protection,  to  preserve  fit'  in  a,  f  resh  green,  state. 

•Endeavour  to  get  as  much  wheeling  done  as  possible:  in 
frosty  weather.  Burn:  and.  clean  up  all  kinds1  of  refuse,  and 
return  the  embers  to  the  vacant,  plots  of  ground.  Digging 
and  trenching  should  now  be  pushed  forward  as  speedily  a,s 
possible,  except,  of  course,  on  cold,  wet,  retentive  ground,  and, 


as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out,  this  is  be,i  deferred  as  much 
as  possible  to  March,  for  the  reason  that  if  done  at  this  season 
it  receives  all  the  winter  rains  and  snow,  which  a  sain  con¬ 
solidates  it,  leaving  it  in  a  wet:  and  pasty  condition  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  so  undesirable:  for  this  kind  of  land.  What 
I  do  advise  and  practise  as  far  as  possible  is  to  apply  to  the 
surface  at,  this  season  any  constituents  that.  I  consider  the  land 
and  the  crops  require  that  are  to  be  grown  thereon,  such  as 
lime,  soot,  wood  ashes,  road-scrapings,  old  mortar  rubble,  and 
the:  like,  after  which  fork  over  the:  surface  to  the  depth  of 
about  8  iii.,  leaving  it,  as  rough  and  lumpy  as  possible  when 
in  turn.  As:  the  ground  is  trenched,  later  on  this  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the:  bottom,  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  will  practically 
have,  been  sweetened  and  influenced  by  the  weather,  which 
undoubtedly  is  of  far  more  reaching  importance  than  many 
imagine  it  to,  be.  Either  on  mew  or  old  soil,  which  some 
people  term  worn  out,  this  kind  of  procedure  should  he  prac¬ 
tised  veiry  much  moire  extensively  than  is  generally  done. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Good  Old  Days. 

This1  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  appropriate  title  for  the 
present  paper,  yet  it,  nevertheless  associates  in  very  marked 
degree  current  events  with  those  of  a.  bygone  time,  and  for 
which  reason  the  writer  retains  it.  “  The  Good  Old  Days  "  in 
gardening,  as  in,  other  phases  of  life,  were  not  immaculate. 

"  Distance,”  however,  “  lends,  enchantment  to  the  view,”  and 
perhaps  indeed  in  few  things  more  forcibly  than  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  associated  ■  with  the  career  of  a  gardener.  However 
eventful  that  career  may  be,  however  prosaic  to  all  beyond  the 
limits:  of  the:  individual’s:  experience,  the  itinerant  nature  of 
the  profession  makes  the  retrospect  one  crowded  with  events 
of  great  importance  indeed. 

What  a,  pleasure  it  gives,  to,  steal  a  few  moments  from  a  busy 
and  laborious  duty  to  reflect,  upon  the  chequered  -path  of  the 
gardener  from  apprentice  boy  to,  the  full-fledged  master. 
Strange  to  say,  despite  the  vicissitudes  with  which  that,  path 
at  best  is  bestrewn,,-  ofteoer  than  otherwise,  to  occasionally  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  past  is  a  source  of  very  much  pleasure  indeed.  It 
is:  truly  difficult,  to,  account  for  this,  seeing  that  many  of  the 
events  embraced  in  a  life:  history  may  not  be  devoid  of  its 
acrimonious  side.  Probably  it  isi  the  comparisons  which 
rapidly  rise  and  arrange  themselves  before  us,  each  evolving 
in  progressive  order  as  the  years  roll  on,  that,  accounts  for  it 
all.  The  past,  with  all  its  defects,  we  are  glad  to  suffer  to  lie 
glossed  over  with  the  sage  and  philosophic  unction  extracted 
from  our  present  circ-um stance®.  Time,  the,  healer  of  all  things, 
extracts,  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  venom  from  the  most  ill-con¬ 
dition, ed  circumstances,,  and  instead  of  viewing  any  adversities 
of  the  past  with  an  irrevocable  feeling  of  hatred,  we:,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  cherish  them  with  a  devotion,  amounting  to  sacredness. 

Human  nature  isi  not  without  its  redeeming  qualities,  and 
is  not  incapable  of  taking  lenient  views'  of  grave  matters  even 
when  these  affect  itself. 

He:  who  sojourned  ini  the  historic  bothy  of  the  past,  where 
the  circumstances  offered  the  privilege  of  studying  the  courses 
of  the  stars  through  the  roof  apertures,  can  look  upon  it  all 
with  a  forgiving  spirit  as  lie  sits  in  comfort  amid  the  luxuriance 
of  the  modem  bothy.  He  can,  affect  a.  smile  at  the  changed 
conditions!,  and  if  not  a  victim  of  the  cruder  times,  he  can  also 
afford  to  affect  astonishment,  at  the  utter  depravity  of  old 
days’  depravity.  Since  the  famous  controversy  on,  the  bothy 
system,  a  few  years  agoi,  much  has:  been  accomplished  in  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom  to  ameliorate  the  young  gardener’s  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  district  in,  which  I  reside  no  less  than  three 
entirely  new  hot, hies:  have  resulted  from  the  fierce  exposure 
following  the  discussion.  Now  I  am  glad  to  see  in  a,  con¬ 
temporary  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  a  very 
serious:  drawback  to  bothy  life,  viz.,  not,  having  a,  voice  in  the 
legislation,  of  their  country. 

In  face  of  all  this'  readers  will,  perhaps,  construe  ray  heading 
fts  tinctured  with  irony,  Horti, 
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Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick. 

Florists’  flowers  have  for  many  years  been  a  feature  of  the 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  N.B.,  of  Mr.  John,  Forbes;  and 
when  we  passed  through  them  about  the  middle  of  September 
last  the  autumn  flowers  were  still  in  their  glory.  Although 
the  weather  was  unusually  mild  all  over  the  northern  part'  of 
Britain  until  quite  recently  we  fear  they  havei  had  a,  visitation 
of  snow  since  then,  and  the  florists’  flowers  will  havei  ceased  to 
be  for  another  season,  except  such  of  them  as  may  be  flowering 
under  glass.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  weather  was 
splendid  for  that  period  of  the  year,  and  outdoor  subjects 
looked  happy.  The  indoor  subjects  were  of  a.  mixed  character. 
Although  it  was  too  late  to  see  them  at  their  best,  nevertheless 
many  useful  subjects  came  under  our  notice,  and  we  shall  first 
briefly  comment  thereon. 

The  Glasshouses. 

Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  fine,  although  un¬ 
usually  late.  Amongst  them  we  noticed  the  pink  Gustave 
GrunnierwaJd,  and  a  bronze  sport  from  it  named  Robbie 
Bums.  Ralph  Curtis  was  also  a  very  fine  white  one.  One  of 
the  houses:  contained  a  collection  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rho¬ 
dodendrons',  asi  well  as  Himalayan  type®.  Skimmia.  Formani 
is  considered  a  much  freer  fruiting  variety  than,  S.  japonica 
and  the  berries:  are  larger.  Tall,  old1  plants  of  Camellias  are 
grown  ini  tubs  and  found  useful  for  their  flowers  in  winter.  A 

o  ... 

striking  half-hardy  shrub  is  Photinia!  japonica;  the  Californian 
Poppy  Wert,  Romneya  Cculteri,  had  passed  into  the  fruiting 
stage. 

In  a  warmer  house  were  some  useful  stove  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  Phryniunr  variegatum,  with  white  variegation,,  and 
Maranta  luteia,  with!  creamy  variegation.  Less  known,  perhaps, 
is  Arab  a  formosa,  having  its  leave®  two  or  three  times  ter- 
nately  cut.  Stigmaphyllon  oiliatum  makes  a  useful  climber.  A 
showy,  but  much  neglected,  stove  plant  is  Aeschynanthus  spe- 
cio’sus,  with  scarlet,  orange  and  yellow  flowers..  Other  useful 
subjects  in  the  same  house  were  Ficus  Parcelli,  Aralia  Guil- 
foylei,  Dracaena,  sanderiana,  and  Gesnera  fulgens. 

A  fine  batch  of  Cyclamen  about  one  year  old  was  commenc¬ 
ing  to  flower  in  frame®.  An  interesting  old  plant  was  Fuchsia 
Venus  Victrix,  said  ten  be  the  first  white  variety  ever  cul¬ 
tivated.  A  new  Begonia  named  B.  corallina  lucerna  had  lessi- 
lohed  leaves  than  those  of  President  Carnot,  spotted  with 
white  and  of  a  rich  red  beneath.  The  flower's,  were  also  darker 
than  the  original  form,  being  of  a  rosy-scarlet  and  darker 
even  than  that  in  the  bud  state.  Winter-flowering  Begonia® 
included  I  deala,,  carmine ;  Agathea,  rose-pink  ;  Turnford  Hall, 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Caledonia,.  It  will  be,  remembered 
that  the  last  was  the  first  white  sport  of  the  Lorraine  type, 
and  was'  put  into  commerce  from  this  nursery.  An  interesting 
Begonia,  also  wa®  Perle  Lorraine:,  having  pink  flowers  tinted 
with,  rose.  It.  is  one  of  the  fihrousf-rooted  types  with  leaves, 
similar  in,  form  to  P>.  fuchsaoldes',  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
•2  ft.  to  3  ft.  B.  , socotra, na,  wa®  one  of  the  parents  of  the  winter- 
flowering  type.  Here  also  we  noted  several  new  hybrid 
varieties:  of  the  large-leaved  types:,  including  Reine  -Tarry 
Desiloge®,  having  grey  leaves  and  an  olive-green  edge,  while 
the  centre  was  tinted  with  pink.  Another  one  named  Albert 
Maumemel  had  green  leaves:,  beautified  with  elevated  pink 
blotches  all  over  the  surface.  Goliath  was  another  grey- 
leaved  variety  tinted  with  pink  and  spotted  near  the  margin. 

Gardenias  were  coming  on  for  flowering  presently.  The: 
collection  of  Caladiums  is  very  exhaustive,  running  to  seventy- 
five  of  .the  best,  varieties.  We  need  only  mention  such  a®  Rio: 
de  Janeiro,  Princess  Olga,  Charlemagne,  Richard  Hoffmann, 
Ignati,  and  Kuroki,  the  latter  being  crimson:  with  red  veins 
and  new.  Richard  Hoffmann  is  also  a.  new  variety,  and  may 
be  described  a®  white,  tinted  with  pink,  with  a,  broad  green 
edge.  Tire  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  translucent.  In  another  house 
we  noted  a  hatch  of  Eucharis  grandiflora  planted  out,  in  a 
small  pit  and  furnished  with  splendid  foliage.  The  plants 


give  three  or  four  crops  of  flowers  during  the  course  of  the 
year. 

In  a  cooler  house  wa®  a,  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias 
which  are  as  serviceable  for  bedding  in  the  north  during 
favourable  seasons  a®  they  are  in,  the  south.  Some  of  the 
varieties  we  noted  under*  glass  were  named,  including  Charles 
Weibb,  a.  creamy  variety  tinted  with  salmon,  and  John  Forbes, 
a  well-formed  scarlet  variety.  Other  good  varieties  were 
Locket,  pure  white;  Jessie  Forbes,  double  creamy- white ; 
Piootee,  cream,  with  pink  edge;  Mrs.  A.  Forbes,  a  huge  double 
flower  of  soft  salmon-pink  ;  Resina,,  carmin, e-rose  with  a  white 
centre ;  and  Lord  Mayor,  brilliant  scarlet  and  double ;  here 
also:  were  many  seedlings:  belonging  to:  the  marmorata  section 
and  the  crested  section  which  are  being  greatly  improved  and 
developed'.  Worth.iana,  is  a  very  useful  bedding  variety  with 
long  scarlet  petals.  A  very  pretty,  but  much  neglected,  plant 
is  Fuchsia  triphylla,,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Several 
hybrids  of  the  F.  dependen®  type  carried  long  raceme®  of 
flowersi,  those  of  Mary  being  scarlet,  and  Furst  Otto,  pink, 
rose,  and  scarlet.  A  strange  and  uncommon  plant  belonging 
to:  the  Lily  family  was  Bowiea  volubilis  with  very  much 
ramified  branches. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  well  grown  here,  and  amongst  them 
we  noted  such  choice:  varieties:  a®  A.  Ennery,  with  scarlet 
flowers ;  Mrs.  Turnbull,  rosy-blush  veined  with  carmine ; 
Branksome,  rose,  tinted  with  scarlet ;  Hamlet,  with  large 
uniform,  scarlet  flower® ;  Lady  H.  M.  Stewart,  crimson-sea. rlet ; 
Success,  lilac-pink,  beautifully  spotted  or  speckled  with 
crimson  on,  the  lower  half  of  the:  petal ;  Coleridge,  a  huge  rose- 
coloured  flower  measuring  2f-  in,  across  the  single  pip1 ;  and 
John,  Forbes,  a  very  large  crimson-scarlet  variety.  Here 
also  we  noted  a  collection  of  Cactus-flowered  Pelargoniums, 
including  Scarlet  King,  The  Countess  (rose),  A.  Metcalfe  (rosy- 
pink),  and  Rose  Queen  (rosy-scarlet).  All  of  these  are  char¬ 
acterised  by  their  long  narrow  petals,  and  since:  some  of  them 
at  least  have-  proved  suitable  for  bedding  purposes,  we  may 
o'et  some  variation  from  this  new  race  for  the  summer  flower- 

O 

garden. 

One  house  entered  contained  Tomato  Chemin  Ronge  upon 
the  roof.  Some  plant®  named  Richardia  elliottiana  appeared 
to'  be  a,  hybrid  between:  elliottiana  and  Pentlandi,  having  the 
broad,  triangular  leaves  of  the  latter,  and  spotted  and  blotched 
with  white  like  the  former.  An  interesting  and  scarce  plant 
was  Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  with  bell-shaped  scarlet  flowers. 
A  showy  subject,  also  was  Salvia  splendens  compacta,  being  of 
dwarf  habit  with  scarlet  flowers  and  bracts.  Amongst  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Bouvardia®  we  noted  the  double-white  Alfred  Neuner 
and  the  double  pink  President  Garfield.  About  thirty  Bam¬ 
boo®  were:  grown  on  the:  establishment,  including  Arundinaria 
Simoni  striata,  the  leaves  being  striped  with  white.  About, 
200  seedlings;  have  been'  raised  from  the  ordinary  green  form, 
hut  the  striped  one  also  fruits. 

A  useful  collection  of  greenhouse  Statlce®  is  grown  here,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  plant®  of  S.  brassieaefoliai,  with  very  large-lobed 
leaver  and  S.  Butcheri,  which  has  smaller  leaves,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  similar.  A  very  distinct  Tropaeolum  is  that  named 
Phoebe,  with  orange  flowers  and  a.  scarlet  blotch,  on  each,  of 
the  petals.  Hermine  Grashoff  is  very  little  known:,  but  a 
distinct,  double  variety.  Amongst  the  Heliotropes  we  noted 
Bouquet  Perfume  with  large  lilac  trusses.  A  very  distinct 
Calceolaria  is  that  named  fuchsia efoli a,  with  leaves  similar 
to  a  Fuchsia,  but  yellow  flower®  quite  characteristic1  of  the  Cal¬ 
ceolaria..  It  has  several  other  name®,  such  as  C.  deflexa  and 
C.  grandiflora,  and  has  been  grown  here  for  about  thirty  yaars. 

Outdoor  Flowers. 

A  very  fine  strain:  of  East  Lothian  Stocks:  is  grown  in  the 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  including  five  colours,  but.  seven  varieties, 
these  colours  beinj  white:,  scarlet,  rose,  purple,  and  crimson. 
The  other  two  consist  of  Wallflower-leaved,  white  and  crimson, 
the  leave®  in  this  case  being  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour  and 
smooth.  Tlie  seed  was  sown  in,  January,  and1  the  seedlings 
planted  out  in  April  after  being  properly  hardened  off.  They 
commenced  flowering  in  June  and  continued  up  till  frost  put  a 
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stop  to  growth.  This  fin©  strain,  of  Stocks  has  found  its  way 
into  many  gardens,  and  is  valued  for  spring  and  early  summer 
flowering  after  having  been  kept  in,  small  pots  through:  the 
winter.  Great  car's  is  taken  with  the  strain,  and  such  a,  large 
percentage  of  the  flowers  are  now  double  that  a  difficulty  is 
found  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  seed. 

The  collection  of  Antirrhinums  is  fuller  than,  one  meets  with 
in  most  districts!  of  the  country.  Amongst  the  self -■coloured 
varieties,  very  fine  crimson,  white  and  yellow  types  have  been 
selected,  and  to  keep  these  true  to  colour  and  habit  they  are 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  The  white  and  yellow  varie¬ 
ties  are  notably  dwarf.  Antirrhinums  being  exhibition  flowers 
in  Scotland’,  we  fin'd'  here  a  collection  of  tlife  striped,  spotted 
and  mottled  types  with  very  large'  flowers  and  broad  rounded 
segments1.  As  the,  strain  is  kept  up  by  means  of  seeds,  the 
best,  forms  are'  continually  being  selected  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  strain.  A  variety  which  has  been  propagated 
by  cuttings  for  many  years,  is  Henderson, i,  having  white  flowers 
•and  a  broad  purple  lacing  to>  each  of  the  segments.  The 
variety  is  quite  unique  in  its  way,  and  nothing  so  good  has 
ever  been  raised,  from  iiti  by  means  of  seeds.  It,  grows  only 
8  in.  to  12  in.  high. 

Pemtsteimons  are  one  of  the'  specialities  here,  as  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  that  they  are  shown  at  many  exhibitions 
in  pots'.  Early-flowered  specimens  are  broken  up  after  they 
have  finished  blooming,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  were 
again  flowering  freely.  A  tine  variety  of  graceful  habit  is 
Newbury  Gem,  with  brilliant  crimson  flowers  and  deep  purple 
stems.  On  account  of  its- beautiful  habit,  this;  is  well  adapted 
for  bedding  purpio'ses.  In  the  large  plantations,  both,  named 
varieties  and  plants  under  trial,  the  stems  varied  from  2  ft. 
tpi  3|  ft.  in  height,,  and  carried  enormous  quantities  of  flowers. 
From  a  vast  number  of  th.ena.wei  selected  some  of  the  best,  and 
these  we  shall  briefly  describe.  Walter  Thomson  had  rich 
rose  flowers,  and  a  wide'  open  white  throat.  The  Paddocks 
\ya,s  scarlet  with  white  throat ;.  Spitzburg.  might  he  described 
as _  alabaster  white  with  a.  pink  edge.  The  flowers  werei  of 
wonderful  size,  being  made  up  of  from,  five'  to  seven  lobes. 
Handsome,  also  .wa,s  Rachel,  white  faintly  edged  with  pink,  and 
practically  the  racist  near  pure  white  of  the  modern  Pours  le¬ 
mons  ;  .Ninon  l'EncLos,  .creamy  white  with  pink,  edge ;  Mrs. 
Oliver,  .  rosy-scarlet  with  a  creamy- margined  throat ;  .Mm 
Forbes,  intense  crimson,  with  a,  whit©  throat  ;  Lord  Lister, .an 
openly  .belbshaped  crimson  flower ;  Mrs.  Irving,  rosy-scarlet 
with  a  ‘crimson  zone  on.  the  lower  lip  ;  Lady  Arthur,  a,  large: 
open  flower  of  crimson-scarlet  and  of  sturdy  habit;  Hermine 
Wigan,  about  18  in.  high,  has  crimson  flowers,  and  well  adapted 
for  bedding  purposes ;  and  Dragoon,  a,  crimson  scarlet,  with 
a  broad  crimson  zone,  and  very  effective. 

The  Newbury  Gem,  above  mentioned,  has  a,  good  companion 
in  the  new  Crimson  Gem,  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers  and  a, 
broad  cinnamon  margin  bounding  the  throat.  The  plant  only 
grows  18  in.  high,  and  is  wonderfully  effective  when  seen  in 
a,  mass.  Other  grand  varieties  are>  H.  Wemdland,  rose-mar¬ 
gined  with  crimson ;  Dr.  Barry,  purple-crimson,  with  a  white 
threat,  and  produced  in  large  branching  panicles ;  Edwin 
Beckett,  a,  rosy-scarlet  and  short,  open  flower,  also  well  adapted 
for  bedding  purposes ;  M.  Dehemain,  rosy-crimson,  with  " 
darker  zone' ;  Emile  Kodigas,  a  large  scarlet  flower ;  Lord  Roth¬ 
schild,  with  grand  spikes  of  rosy-pink  flowers  margined  with 
crimson  ;  Pierre  Mill©,  a,  white  variety  having  the  throat  bor¬ 
dered  with  rosy-carmine;  and  George  Holmes1,  another  hand¬ 
some  scarlet  flower  with  a,  white  throat. 

The  above'  are  only  a  fewi  of  the  extensive  collection,  grown 
here.  Seeds  are  saved  only  from  the  very  best  types,  so  that 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  may  always  be  seen,  on,  trial.  So 
many  improvements  have  been  effected  in  recent  years  that  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  get  a,  greater  variation  amongst  the 
colours.  New  varieties  may  still  be  obtained,  however,  with 
larger  and  more  open,  flowers,  but  even,  in  these  respects  we 
seem  to  have  reached  a  limit  when  the  intention  is  to  have 
plants  that  will  make  suitable  subjects  for  bedding.  The  two' 
which  we  named  respectively  Newbury  Gem  and  Crimson,  Gem 
are  practically  a,  reversion  towards  the  original  form  as  far 


as  size  is  concerned,  but  the  graceful  habit  of  the  plant  shows 
that  for  decorative  purposes'  we  must,  not  get  too  heavy  flowers. 
These  Pentstemons  might  also  be  grown  in  pots  and  flowered 
under  glass,  thus  producing  an  entirely  different  effect  from 
that  obtainable  in  the  open  air,  owing  to  the  great  height  of 
pot-grown  plants. 

Border  Carnations  were  still  flowering  freely  even  in  the 
middle  of  September.  In  picking  out  a,  few  that  most  pleased 
us,  we  might  mention  Miss  Balfour,  a  dark  crimson  self  with 
a  rich  clove  scent, ;  Lady  Cadogan,  thickly  pencilled  with  scar¬ 
let  upon  a  white  ground,  and  lovely  for  glasses  in  the  cut 
state;  Bella,  Forbes;  a,  fancy  yellow  ground,  densely  marked 
with  crimson  stripes,  shapely  and  very  freely  produced  ;  Fox 
Hunter,  a  very  brilliant  scarlet ;  General  Hunter,  evenly  lined 
with  scarlet  on  white ;  John  Forbes,  a  Picoteet-edged  variety 
of  a  ca,na,ry  yellow,  edged  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Nicholson,  a  strong 
grower  with  plenty  of  grass  and  ro'seqnnk  flowers ;  Queen  of 
the  Purples,,  dark  purple  self;  Rein©  d’Or,  rich  yellow,  mar¬ 
gined  with  crimson. ;  Mrs.  James  Jack,  white,  edged  scarlet ; 
and  The  King,  a,  crimson  variety,  striped  with  maroon,  verv 
free,  flowering,  and  to  be  put  into  commerce  next.  year. 

While  passing  through  the  collection  we  noted  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  type  in  James  Kerman,  which  could  be  seen  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  on  account  of  the  broad  white  edge  to  the  pink 
petals.  Another  one  of  this  type  named  Nedda,  was  scarlet, 
narrowly  edged  with  white.  Handsome  also  was  Peach 
Blossom,  with  creamy  flowers  shaded  with  peach).  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  a  fancy  flower,  heavily  striped  with  maroon ;  J.  F. 
McLeod,  canary-yellow,  striped  brilliant  scarlet ;  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,,  pure  white  with  a  grand  development  of  grass ;  Mrs. 
William  Alexander,  a  white  variety  with  a  few  scattered  scarlet 
stripes',  recalling  Aliciel  Ayres',  but-  much  finer  than  that,  old 
variety ;  Joseph  Chamberlain,  with  a  salmon  flake  on  a  pale 
buff  ground ;  and  Prince  of  Scarlets,  with  broad  rounded 
petals,  and  an  abundance  of  grass. 


A  Magnificent  Poppy. 

Oriental  Poppies  are  worthily  held  in  high  esteem,  their 
noble  aspect  and  gorgeous  colours  succeeding  in  transfixing 
one’s  attention,  in  any  garden,  but  of  all  that  I  have  ever 
grown  or  seen  none  has  so  impressed  me  with  its  magnificence 
a,s  that  named  Mogul,  combining  as  it,  does  extreme  size  and 
substance  with  the  richest  and  most  glorious  shade  of  crimson. 
Many  of  the  named  varieties  of  Papaver  orient, ale  are  so  much 
alike  that,  labels,  must  be  referred  to-  in,  order  to  distinguish 
between  them ;  not  so  with  Mogul,  for  it,  stands  apart  and 
distinct  from  all.  Others,  we  admit,  are  well  worthy  a,  place 
in  the  garden,  but,  this  should  assuredly  find  its  way  into  every 
garden  where  the  best  of  things,  are  grown. 

Heather  Bell. 


Gambling  in  Tasmanian  Apples. — The  Tasmanian  Apple 
trade  has  been  disastrous  this  season.  Such  a  collapse  as  that 
experienced  at  least  within  the  last  four  weeks  of  its  close  has 
not  been  known  in  the  English  fruit  trade  before.  Some  esti¬ 
mate  the  loss  at  £50,000.  It  certainly  exceeds  £75,000,  perhaps 
£100,000.  Quite  one-half  the  loss  has  fallen  upon  British  import 
firms,  and  several  smaller  men  in  the  fruit  markets  may  be  ruined 
over  their  deals.  Covent  Garden  firms  have  suffered  more 
heavily  than  others.  Some  of  the  Apples  were  wet  and  of  little 
value,  but  the  heaviest  losses  were  brought  about  by  what  may 
be  called  reckless  gambling  in  fruit.  Had  first  prices  been 
maintained  all  through  the  season,  little  would  have  been  heard 
about  the  condition  of  the  Apples  complained  of.  So  long  as 
the  Tasmanian  fruit  trade  was  carried  on  on  natural  business 
lines  the  demand  and  sales  were  satisfactory.  To-day  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  industry  has  been  shaken,  and  the  ill-effects 
of  the  gamble  of  1904  will  be  felt  by  producers  and  buyers  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  first  fruits  of  the  season  made  fancy 
figures,  and  many  buyers  cabled  recklessly.  Bargains  were 
struck  in  haste,  as  it  was  believed  the  figures  would  be  main¬ 
tained  all  through  the  season.  Speculators  are  said  to  have 
bought  up  everything  regardless  of  quality.  The  bulk  of  the 
Tasmanian  Apples  were  common  grades,  when  only  the  best 
samples  were  wanted,  and  the  result  created  a  glut,  with  the 
result  that  prices  suddenly  declined. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Apple  Schoolmaster. 

We  are  now  in,  a.  position  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  above, 
variety,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  columns  on  page  929.  The 
specimen  represents  a  bush  tree  about  8-1-  ft.  high,  which 
carried  220  fruits.  The  photograph  was  taken,  on  Oct.  29th 
last,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Oheal  and1  Sons,  Lowfield  Nur¬ 
series,  Crawley,  Sussex.  As  will  be  seen,  the  leaves  have  fallen 
from  the  tree,  but  the  fruits  were  left  hanging  with  the  object 
of  more  fully  attaining  maturity.  T'he  fruits  were  of  medium 
size',  oblong,  and)  olf  a.  light  shining  green  at  this  stage,  but 
finally  they  become  yellow  as.  they  reach  maturity  in  the  fruit- 
room.  The  skin  is  more  or  less  marked  with  small  specks  as 
in.  the  case  of  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  from  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  seedling. 

Although  itTba®  proved  moist  useful  asi  a,  kitchen  Apple,  it 
may  also  be  used  for  dessert  purpose®  after  it.  be¬ 
comes.1  mellow,  when  it  may  he  described  a®  of  good 
quality.  It  is  in  season;  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  most  important  recommendation  of  the 
variety  is  that  it  is  suitable  for  cold,  heavy,  wet 
soils,  upon  which  it  thrives  and  fruits  regularly  every 
year.  The  blossom  is  light  in.  colour  and  very  hand¬ 
some,  so  that  it  might  he  appropriately  used  as  a. 
tree  upon  the  lawn  by  those  who  like  to  have  Apples 
ini  that  position,  for  this  one  is  ornamental  both  for 
flowers  and  fruit. 

Apple  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch. 

As  an  exhibition,  Apple  this  ha, si  been  so  much 
before  the  public  during  the  past  ten  yeans  that  few 
gardeners  are  now  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  char¬ 
acterised  by  the  great  size  of  the  fruits  and  their 
high  colour.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a  pot-grown 
tree  in  thei  orchard  house  of  Messrs.  ,T.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  and1  which  carried  fourteen  of  its  large  and 
showy  fruits.  The  pot  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
stem  of  the  treei  was  3  ft.  to  the  lowest,  branch. 

We  may  say  that  this  system  of  growing  the  fruits 
is  not  the  only  way  to  get  either  large  fruits  or  rich 
colouring,  but.  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  spring, 
a  few  trees  in  an  orchard  house  will  ensure  a  supply 
oif  fruits  even  when  the  crop  out  of  doors  may  have 
been  destroyed  in  its  initial  stage®.  After  growing 
the  fruits  for  some  time  und'er  glass  a,  higher  colour 
than  usual  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the  pots  out 
of  doors  for  a  few  weeks  previous!  to  the  fruits  attain¬ 
ing  maturity.  This  exposure  tlo  the  sum  and  air  has 
a  wonderful  effect  ini  developing  the  rich  red  colour 
which  most  people  a,dmire  in  Apple®. 

Asparagus  medeoloides  uyrtifolia. 

The  above  is  the  name  given  toi  a,  new  variety  of 
the  plant  best  known)  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Smilax,  Myrsiphyllum  and  Medaola  asparagoides,  and  which  is 
so  much  grown  on  strings  and  stakes  for  decorative  purposes. 
When,  grown  upon  strings  the  whole  length  of  the  stem  is 
usuallytout  and  used  ini  that,  form  for  table  decoration  in  a,  great, 
variety  of  ways.  The  new  variety  is  characterised  by  having 
leaves'  very  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  form,  and 
the  varietal  namei  attached  to  it,  means  Myrtle-leaved,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  small  size  of  the  so- Bled  leaves1.  We  give  an  illusi- 
tration  of  thei  common  form  and  the  nlew  small-leaved  variety 
in  juxtaposition,  toi  give  am  idea,  of  the  relative  size  of  the 
leaves  of  both  plants  and  the  graceful  character  of  the-  new¬ 
comer  for  decorative  work. 

Our  photograph  was  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh, 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  who  are  putting  it 
into-  commercei  and  have  shown  it  at  several  exhibitions  during 
the  autumn  months.  It,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
new  variety  will  thrive  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  and 


treatment  as  the  old  one.  The  novelty  turned  up  as  a,  sport 
in,  a,  batch  of  seedlings  of  the  ordinary  form  some  years  ago. 
It  i®  usually  propagated  by  careful  division  of  the  clusters  of 
tuber's  a,t  the  base,  or  crown  of  the  plant. 

Dendrobium  densiflorum  albc-luteum . 

Thei  above  is  the  correct  name  of  a  variety  of  Dendrobium 
best  known  in  gardens  as  D.  thyrsiflorum.  Our  illustration 
represents  a  well-grown  and  flowered  plant  bearing  eight  of  its 
handsome  drooping  spikes  or  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  a-  rich  orange  lip,  a®  the  above  name  is  intended  to 
indicate.  The  plant  was  grown,  by  Mr.  J.  Hazelhurst,  gardener 
to  Alderman  Morris,  Ashfield,  Burtom-on-Trent,  who  writes  as 
follows  :  “  Being  greatly  interested  in  The  Gardening  World, 
which  I  find  most  instructive,  I  wonder  if  the  enclosed  photo 
of  Demdrobium  thyrsiflorum  (which  was  photographed  here* 
early  in  May)  would  be  of  any  interest  to-  your  readers.  I  may 


say  that  this  is  only  a,  singlet-handed  place,  but  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  Orchids,  and  I  find  the  Orchid  notes  in.  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  m-o-st  useful.  I  should  very  much  like  toi  see  the 
notes  a,  little  longer ;  a  whole  page  would  he  quite  small 
enough.” 


Edinburgh  ’Mum  Show  was,  as  usual,  a  fine  display  of  what 
the  art  of  the  gardener  can  accomplish.  Setting  aside 
journalistic  puffing,  one  who  views  the  ’Mum  exhibi¬ 
tion  soberly  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  big  ’Mum  has  reached  its  limits.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  any  difference  in  this  direction  for 
some  years.  Would  it  not  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  art 
and  skill  of  the  gardener  if  he  were,  for  a  change,  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  same  varieties  in  miniature? 
There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  amongst  spectators  once  more 
that  the  adjudication  in  many  cases  ought  to  have  been  reversed. 

D.  C. 


Afpie  Schoolmaster  at  the  end  of  October. 
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Preparing  the  Ground. 

The  average  cultivator  will  have  turned  or  will  bei  turning 
his  attention  to  this  all-important  preliminary  operation  of 
doing  his  share  towards  getting  the  soil  in  a  state  tit  for  the 
reception  of  next  'season’s  plants  and  seeds.  The  first'  prize 
“  tickets.”  lie  may  take  at  the  various  shows1,  or  the  good  crops 
of  this1,  that,  or  the -other  vegetable-  he  may  have,  depend  t  o  a 
great  extent  on,  this1  initial  effort;. 

The  share  hei  is  asked  to  perform  consists  in  applying  the 
manure,  etc.,  for  the  various  crops  and  digging  or  trenching 
the  ground.  Now  and  onward,  by  universal  consent,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the;  best,  time  for  the  application  of  the  first  necessity 
- — farmyard  manure* — in  order  that  it  may  have  time  to.  be 
converted1  into  available  plant  food'.  Local  considerations  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  crops  to  be  grown  must  determine 
the  weight  of  the  dressing  to.  be  given;. 

Am  ideal  surface  tilth  for  vegetables  would  be  4  ft.,  but  as 
this  is  rarely  the  case,  the  cultivator  by  systematic  successive 
trenching  will  slowly  but  surely  attain  this  ideal.  The  end 
and  aim  of  all  good1  tillage  is  to  increase  the  mass  of  rooting 
medium  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  so;  than  by  trench¬ 
ing.  Ini  digging  and  trenching  we  bury  a  certain  amount  of 
surface  soil  more  or  less  effete,  bringing  to  the  top  a  soil  often 
charged  with  plant,  food  and  life-sustaining  energy ;  again,  in 
some  soils.,  lime  ha, si  a.  tendency  to  sink,  but  may  be  recovered 
by  trenching,  and  in  some  cases  this:  is,  preferable  to  liming 
afresh. 

Supposing  -the  ground  lias  been  trenched  or  deeply  dug,  the 
unbroken  spits  thrown!  up  in  ridgeisi  is!  the  belt'  means;  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  greatest  amount-  of  surface.  The  elements  during 
the  winter  months — not  always  the  cultivator's  friend — w’ill 
certainly  be  his  friend  in  this  case  and  do  a  not  inconsiderable 
share  towards  next,  season's  success;  for  be.  it,  remembered 
that  the  various  f roots ;  and  thaws,  sunshine  and  showers  all 
add  their  quota,  towards  separating  the  parts  and  enriching  a 
sometimes  semi-dead  soil,  thereby  rendering  it,  friable,  fertile, 
and  easy  to  manage.  Thus;  the  two  shares1  uniting  make  a-  de¬ 
sirable  whole.  Y.  H. 


Epiphyllums. 

Among  useful  autumn,  and  early  winter-blooming  stove  and 
intermediate  house  plants  few  excel  this  beautiful  genus  when 
grown  into1  nice-sized,  bushes  and  pyramids  3  ft.  high  and  as 
much  in  diameter.  It,  is  only  when  this  size;  is  reached  and 
the  plants  are  laden-  with  their  richly  coloured  flowers  that  the 
full  beauty  of  the  Epiphyllum  becomes  so  striking.  To  pro¬ 
duce  good  specimens  a,  few  plants  of  Pereskia  will  be  needed 
with  -stems  about  3  ft,,  high  and  not  less  than  2  in,,  in-  circum¬ 
ference.  The  stouter  and  more  woody  the  stocks  are  the 
better,  as  they  give  a  thicker  rind  with  age,  and  the  grafting  is 
more  quickly  and  securely  effected. 

The  stocks  should  be  well  established  and  in  free  growth 
when  grafted.  The  operation,  is  performed  by  cutting  tongues 
about  an  inch  long  downwards;  into;  the  stock  at  intervals  of 
6  in.  to  8  in,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  These  tongues 
should  be  cut,  on  a, 11  sides  of  the  stock  and  deep,  enough  to  just, 
reach  into  the  woody  portion  of  the  stock  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  out.  In  choosing  scions,  choose  those  with  two  or  three 
points  of  growth  that  spring  from  a,  previous  single  growth. 
The  bottom  end  of  this,  single  growth  must  be  cut-  wedge- 
shaped.  These  are  then,  fitted  as  deeply  and  accurately  a, 9 
possible  into  the  tongues  on  the  stock  and  are-  lie, Id  in  position 
by  spines  taken  from  the  stem  of  the  Pereskia.  One  spine 
gently  pressed  through  each  side  of  the  tongue  and.  one;  through 
the  top  will  hold  the  scions  securely.  The  strongest  scions 
should  be  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stock,  and  the  weakest, 
one©  at  the(  top1.  After  the  grafting  a  stout  stake  must  be  care¬ 
fully  placed  to  each  plant,  tying  it  with  tar  cord.  Place;  the 
newly  grafted  plants  in.  a.  shady  position  in.  a  stove  or  warm, 
house,  giving  them  a  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  two  or  three 
times  a,  day  until  a  union  is  effected.  This  usually  takes  place 
in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  when  they  should  be;  moved  into 
a  lighter  position  a.nd  encouraged  to  make  free  growth.  In 


two  or  three  years  the  plants  will,  with  careful  treatment, 
make  handsome  specimens  and  will  increase  in  size  and  beauty 
for  many  years1. 

Their  culture  consists  in  giving  the  plants  a  stove  or  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  during  growth,  with  a,  liberal  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere.  After  growth  is 
completed  the  plants  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  a  cooler 
and  drier  house,  with  full  exposure  to  the  light,  giving  a  re¬ 
duced  amount  of  water  to  the  roots.  Under-  this  treatment 
they  will  form  flower  buds  freely,  and  if  a  succession)  of  flowers 
is  required  a  few  of  the  earliest  may  be  placed  in  a  warmer 
house  about,  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  will  soon 
push  into  flower  and'  form  fine  objects;  for  conservatory  or  room 
decoration.  After  flowering  they  should  be  kept,  drier  at  the 
root,  and  a,  long  rest  in  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  to  55  deg. 
will  do  them  good. 

In,  spring  the  plants  should  again  be  placed  under  growing 
conditions,  'and  if  any  repotting  be  needed,  it  should  be  done 
at  this  season.  Great,  care  is  needed  in  this  operation  after 
the  plants  attain;  large  dimensions.  A  suitable,  soil  for  these 
plants  will  be  found  in  good  fibrous  sandy  loam  one  half,  and 
the  other  half  pounded  bricks,  with  charcoal  and  lime  rubble 
added.  This  mixture  will  keep,  sweet,  and  porous,  and  will  not 
retain  too,  much  moisture  to,  endanger  the  health  of  the  plants 
during  the  resting  period'.  Good  drainage  is  essential  to 
success ;  it,  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  cannot  become 
clogged  from  any  cause.  Firm  potting  is  necessary ;  a  good 
topi-dressing  before  the  plants  flower  will  do  the  plants  good. 
All  the  varieties  are,  as  well  adapted  for  basket  culture  as  they 
are  for  cultivating  in  pyramid  form.  J.  W.  J. 


The  British  Gardeners'  Association  Abroad. 

I  have  lately  received  a,  booklet  of  thirty-four  pages  in 
French  entitled  “  Lesi  Groupement  des  Jardiniersi  Anglais” 
(The  British  Gardener's’  Association),  by  Louis.  Gentil,  an,  old 
Kewite  who  made  a,  name  for  himself  ait  botanical  work  in  the 
Congo1  Free  State — lie  is  part,  author  of  an  excellent  book  on 
rubber1 — a, nidi  isi  now  the  energetic;  curator  of  the  Brussels 
Botanic  Garden. 

T'hei  booklet,  is  based!  upon  ani  address  delivered1  by  its  author 
to  a,  gathering  of  old1  students  of  the  Horticultural  College 
of  Liege;  held'  there  in  October,  and  is  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  ohjectsi  and  progress!  of  the;  association1  that  I 
have  iseeni.  It;  contains  the  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation!,  a  report  of  the  Essex  Hall  meeting,  Mr.  Leonard 
Barron’©  project  of  an  “  international,”  or  “  World-wide  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,”  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Buibidge,  of  Dublin, 
upon  what  a,  gardener’s  education,  should  be,  and  other  matter. 
The  cream  of  the  contents,  however,  to  my  mind,  consists  of 
M.  Gentil’s  own  ideas!  and  sprightly  comments;  upon  his 
subject;. 

He  is  indeed  refreshing  after-  the  marked  caution  and  canni- 
nieisis  I  have  met.  with  in  bringing  the  B.G.A.  before  the  notice 
of  some  British  gardener’s.  Perhaps,  however,  this  caution 
is  partly  modesty,  as  some  gardeners  do  not  appear  very  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  should  receive  pay  equal  to;,  say,  that  of  a 
borough  road^ sweeper1 !  while  even  among  those  possessing 
more  exalted  ideas  of  their  value  it,  is,  only — as  yet, — compara¬ 
tively  few  who  are  prepared  to  trouble  themselves  much  to 
endeavour  to  obtain;  better  conditions,  for  their  craft.  It  is, 
however,  a  far  pleasanter  task  to,  applaud1  the  workers,  and  in 
this,  M.  Gentil  is  by  no  means  behindhand.  Referring  to-  the 
promoters  of  the  association;,  he  says; :  “  These  are  men  in  the 
fullest,  meaning  of  the;  word,”  and  by  quoting  hisi  words;  ‘  a 
grand  nation,”  readers  will  be  glad  to,  learn  that  lie  extends 
his  praise  to  the  nation,  a,t  large. 

I  hope  that-  a  perusal  of  M.  Gentil’si  booklet  may  help  to 
induce  the  B.G.A.  committee  to  publish  a.  fuller  statement  of 
their  case,  and  of  what  they  have  accomplished.  This  could 
be  sold  to  non-members.  It  is  my  belief  that  before  long,  in¬ 
spired  by  M.  Gentil’s  enthusiasm,  there  will  he,  at  any  rate1,  a 
flourishing  gardemersi’  association  ini  Belgium,.  Thanks  to,  the 
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unsparing  energy  of  Mr.  Watson  and  others  and  their 
liberality  in  finding  the  money  necessary  to  start  the  cam¬ 
paign:  by  putting  the  ease  so  fairly  and'  plainly  before  gar¬ 
deners,  it  now  rests  entirely  with  British  gardeners  whether  or 
not  they  shall  w'hole-heartedly  test  the  truth  of  the:  oft-proved 
adage  :  “  Union  is  strength.”  A  few  hundred  haves— all  praise 
to  them — already  resolved1  to  put  it.  to  the  trial,  but.  it  wants, 
I  think,  a,  few  thousand  to  be.  certain  of  success. 

Jason. 


The  British  Gardeners’  Association  in 
Ireland. 

At.  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Gardeners.’  Association  held  on 
October  22nd,  in  the  XL  Hall,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  of  the.  Glasnevin.  Botanic  Gardens,  in:  the 
chair,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Curator  of  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  in,  the  course  of  his  lecture  oil  “  Gardens  and 
Gardeners,,”  said :  — 

Concerning  ourselves  as  gardeners,  you  cannot,  organise  a 
show  of  gardeners,  but  was  it  impossible  to,  “  grade,”  and  lift 
gardeners  as  a,  class,  or  body  to.  a,  higher  plane?  Was  it  im¬ 
possible!  to  give  the  gardener  a  higher  social  status  than,  he.  got 
from  average  society  ?  All  the  learned!  professions  seemed  to 
have  af stone  wall  round  them.  One  reason  was,,  of  course,  that, 
professional  men,  were  all  college  men  and  educated  at,  the 
university,  and  they  got  social  status  before  they  entered  into 
their  profession  at  all.  It  was  impossible  for  most  gardeners 
to  get  an  education  of  the  kind.  But  there  was  a,  beginning. 
Therei  were  colleges  in  connection  with  the  universities1  now 
starting  at  which  gardeners  were  being  trained,  such  as  Read¬ 
ing’,  Durham,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  and  the  chance® 
were  that  the  gardener  would  rise  in  the  social  line  in  that 
way.  The.  head  gardener’s1  social  position  was  legally  that  of 
a,  domestic  servant. 

Mr.  Burbidge  thought  that  was  a  grievance.  He  might  be, 
of  course,  a,  very  superior  domestic  servant,  but  no  more. 
Another  thing  was  that  at  the.  present,  time  any  man  might,  call 
himself  a  gardener,  no  matter1  what  his  education  might — or 
worse  still — might  not,  have  been.  Now,  lie  asked,  was  it 
wise,  was  it,  right,  was  it,  desirable,  that  gardeners!  as:  a,  class 
should  rest  content  to  be  safeguarded  by  a  broken  wall  and 
an  open  door  ?  Should  they,  as!  gardeners,,  suffer  the  bad 
effects!  of  competition,  of  free  trade,  which  was  not  fair  trade, 
and  was  not  some  sort  of  co-operation  and  protection 
desirable  ? 

Nothing  in,  the  shape  of  an  aggressive,  domineering  trade- 
union  would  ever  suit  gardeners.  It  was  possible  to  found  an 
association  that  would  .secure  the.  interest®  of  the  workei  and 
also,  the  interests:  of  the  employer.  The  experiment  of  found¬ 
ing  such  an.  association  ini  England  had  already  been  taken  up: 
under  the  name  of  the  British  Gardeners,  Association.  .  The 
lecturer  then  dealt  in  detail  with  the  objects'  of  this;  association, 
which,  briefly  put,  were!  to.  compile  a  register"  of  gardeners  arid 
gardens!,  and  to  regulate  wages  and  working  hours,  etc. 

It  was  proposed  to  establish  a,  branch  of  the  association  in 
every  large  town  wherever  there  were  sufficient  gar  deners  to 
form  oneT  This  was,  as  fair  asi  Mr.  Burbidge  could  remember, 
the  first  real  attempt  to,  organise  gardeners  of  all  classes!  under 
one  flag,  and  if  it  proved  a  success,  as  lie  felt  sure  it  would, 
there  was  no  doubt-  that  it,  would  not  only  elevate  the  social 
status  -of  gardeners  and  lead  to  their  material  advancement 
and  protection,  but  also  safeguard  the  interests  of  employers. 
He  asked  the  officials,  of  the  association  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  newly  formed  organisation. 

We  are  informed  that  an  evening  has  since  been  appointed 
by  the  association  for1  consideration  of  the  question. 


A  New  British  Grass. — Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce,  F.L.S.,  ex¬ 
hibited  specimens  of  a  new  British  grass,  Ivoeleria  valesiaca. 
Gaud.,  which  he  had  found  in  the  herbarium  of  Dillenms,  at 
Oxford.  It  bad  been  brought  originally  from  Brent  Down,  m 
Somersetshire,  and  the  recent  finding  of  it  again  proves  that  it 
still  exists  there. 


Decorative  Asparagus. 

There,  is;  nothing  which  gives  such  a  refined  and  home-like 
appearance  to  a,  dwelling  asi  a  display  of  floral  work.  More  so 
now,  when,  the  outdoor  bloom  has  almost,  come,  to-  a  climax. 
The  Asparagus!  Fern  in,  no  small  degree  assists  usl  It  out- 
stands  almost  any  other  Ferns  in  a  cut  state,  retaining  its  dark 
green  and  feathery  foliage  quite  fresh  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
poorly  represented  in  private  gardens  where  house  decorations 
Occupy  attention  ;  it,  would  recompense  us  to  give  it,  more 
skilled  culture.  Maidenhair  Ferns  may  seem  more  graceful  as 
foliage  to1  delicate  flowers,  but  its  lasting  qualities  are  of  short 


Apple  Beasgood’s  Nonsuch.  (See  p.  975.) 


duration,  and  it  is  not  so  valuable  for  packing  with  flowers,  and 
the'  dispatching  of  bloom  is  no  trifle  in  some  establishment®.  . 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  is  one  of  the  best  for  cutting,  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  florists,  for  bouquets-,  sprays,  etc.  Some  rely  on 
a  greenhouse  structure  for  its  treatment,  but  to  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  a  stove  is  more  kindred  for  its  requirements.  Division  of 
the  roots1  is  a-  method  for  increase.  Plant  it  out  in  a  rich  border 
made  up  of  loam,  old  manure!  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  paits, 
adding"  sand,  charcoal,  soot,  and  bone-meal  in  the.  usual  pot- 
tino-  quantities.  The  best  exhibit  of  this  Asparagus,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  in  a  partially  -shaded  border  of  a,  stove  corridor. 
We  trained  it  Srnilax  fashion,  cutting  the  fronds:  and  bunching 
together ;  also  trails  of  it  were  cut  and  sent  to  the.  Edinburgh 
market.  We  must  not  be  impatient  with  it :  the  border  must 
be  well  rootbound  before  the  application  of  liquid  manuie, 
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when  a  continuity  of  young  shoots  will  develop  in,  matured 
fronds  or  trails'  for  use.  Sufficient  moisture  must  surround  the 
Asparagus  at  all  periods.  With  dryness  overhead'  or  at  the 
roots  you  will  have  yellow  foliage,  the  sign  of  red  spider  and 
thrip-,  also  the  neglect  of  the  workman.  A  weekly  syringe  of 
soft,  soap  and  water  will  dislodge  these  insects  so  guilty  of  dis¬ 
figuring  our  plants. 

I  will  now  allude  to  Asparagus  temuissiniuis,  if  that  he  its 
correct,  definition.  The  names  of  Asparagus  indoors  are  rather 
confounding ;  head  authorities  do  not  seem  to  he  accurate  in, 
that  branch  either,  so  that  I  send  you  a  plant  rooted  from  a, 
cutting  this  spring  for1  your1  classification.  I  find  this  the'  only 
one  to  root  from  cuttings  or  fronds;,  and  it,  has  another  advan¬ 
tage!,  of  being  suitable  to  shift  from  a  thumb-pot  to  an  8-in.  pot. 
Heel  off  a  few  fronds  of  medium  growth,  insert  them  in  drained 
pan, si  of  sand  alone,  and  plunge  in,  the  stove  propagating  case. 
Kept  moist,  roots  will  show  in  six  weeks.  Pot  in  a  sandy 
mixt  ure  and  plunge  again,,  to,  be  gradually  inured  for  their  space 
amongst,  other  inmates  of  the  stove.  Propagation  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  early  spring  to  the  end  of  summer.  They  are;  grace¬ 
ful  in  thumb-pots  for  house  work.  Do1  not  despair  should  you 
fail  to  root,  these  a.t  first;  it  is  not  easy  to,  arrive  at  a  suitable 
cutting.  Good’  plants  can,  be  got,  in  6-in.  pots  a  second  season, 
with  8-in,,  specimens  in  a  third.  They  are  equivalent  to.  Palms 
anid  more  suitable  for  rough  treatment. 

The  cultural  directions  are  similar  to  the  first  mentioned. 
No  plant  seems  to  respond  so  rapidly  to,  manupal  waterings 
as  these.  A.  Sprengeri  and  A.  deoumbens  are  basket 
decorators.  The  former  is  much  patronised  ;  it  seeds  freely 
on  old  plants  for  stock.  With  good  culture!  and  strong  liquid 
manure  (for  it  is  a  gross  feeder)  trails  may  attain  6  ft.  to  8  it. 
Baskets  lined  with  sphagnum,  with  a,  compost  of  loam,  cow- 
dung,  sooti  and  sand,  and  not  stinting  the  feeding  properties 
when  root, bound,  will  meet  its  requirements. 

Wish  aw.  A.  V.  Main. 


Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition. 

Now  that  the  exhibitions:  for  the  autumn  queen  are  almost 
drawn  to  a  close  exhibitors  and  growers  have,  made  their  lists 
therefrom.  New  varieties  have  been  noted  and  included  in 
their  lists  for  the  ensuing  year,  whilst  less  meritorious  varieties 
have  been  cast  aside  to  make  room  for  those  varieties  possess¬ 
ing  better  qualities  than  those  of  earlier  introduction.  It  isi 
a,  well-known,  fact  that,  as  little  as  half  a  point,  is  able,  to  win 
or  lose  a  prize  in  even  a  large  class,  so  that,  no,  obstacle  should 
be  left,  urn, moved  that  might  possibly  spoil  our  chance.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  good  variety  should  be  cast,  aside,  asi 
some  varieties  are  more  suited'  toi  each  particular  season,  and 
at  some  times  are  absolute  failures.  The  last,  two  seasons  give 
us  a,  good  illustration  asi  regards  wet  and  sunshine,  and  I  hope 
what  varieties  have  done  well  these  last  two  seasons  we  shall 
be  able  to  depend  upon  as  suitable  for  any  one  season  we  are 
likely  to  get. 

To,  have  blooms  of  high  quality  a  long  season  of  growth  isi 
absolutely  necessary,  and  I  always1  make  it  a.  practice  to  put,  in 
the  cuttings  early  in,  December  from  the  bulk  of  the  varieties. 
Good  sturdy  cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  old  plants,  from 
rested  stock,  if  possible,  should  be  taken,,  as  those  grown  from 
highly  fed  plants!  will  never  grow  away  so  satisfactorily,  which 
is  so,  essential  to  success.  When  grown  side  by  side  the  differ¬ 
ence  can  easily  be  detected.  Some  varieties  are  known  to  give 
the  best  results;  when  propagated  the  first  week  in;  January, 
whilst  a  few  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  struck  ini  February. 
Tlie<  compost  for  the  cuttings  should  consist  of  one,  part  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould,  and  enough  silver  sand  to,  keep  the  whole 
g'cil  open,  run  through  a  Trim,  sieve.  Pots  should  be  care¬ 
fully  crocked ;  either  thumbs  or  60’s  may  be  used.  Fill  the 
pots  with  the  soil,  press  lightly,  with  a  dash  of  sand  on  top 
of  soil,  to  be  carried  down  with  a,  blunt  dibber  for  the;  base 
of  cutting  to  rest,  upon.  Insert  singly  in  thumbs,  whilst  three; 
or  four  will  do  round  the  edge  of  60-sized  pots.  Make  firm 
and  settle  with  a,  fine-rosed  can  previous  to  putting  into,  a 
frame. 


The  best  position  for  such  is  in  a  bouse  where  beat  will  only 
be  used  to  exclude  frost,  and  a  temperature  of  40  deg.  to 
50  deg.  obtained.  Keep*  up  near  the  roof-glass  to  prevent  cut¬ 
tings;  becoming  drawn,  the  lights  to  be  removed  each  morning 
to  dissipate  moisture,  and  a,  slight,  dewing  given  overhead  when 
inclined  to  Hag;  but  should  damping  take  place,  a  picking  off 
of  the  affected  parts  will  be  necessary,  and  a  slightly  drier 
atmosphere  obtained.  In  about  three;  weeks  the  cuttings  will 
commence  to  root, ;  some  varieties  take  longer.  They  should, 
when!  rooted,  be  taken  out  of  the  propagating  frame  and  be 
put  into  another  frame,  the  conditions  about  the  same,  only 
that  they  should  be  gradually  given  more  air,  and  finally  given 
full  ail"  and  sunshine,. 

About,  February  the  young  plants  will  be  ready  for  a  shift 
into  60-sized  pots.  If  several  have  been  inserted  into  a.  pot 
they  will  need  careful  division,  as  the  tender  roots  are  easily 
broken,  whereby  the  plants;  will  he  checked  and  time  will  he 
lost.  The  compost  for  this  potting  should  consist  of  three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part,  half-decayed  leaf-mould,  one  part 
sweetened  horse-droppings,  one  part,  silver  land,  a,  sprinkling 
of  borne  superphosphate,  wood  ashes  and  soot,  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  the  soil  should  be  lightly  pressed  around  the  small 
ball  of  soil  when  potting.  When  potted  plants  should  be  kept 
close  for  a.  few  days  and  syringed  when  bright,  weather  exists. 
Afterwards1  ventilate  on  all  favourable  'Occasions;,  but  cold,  cut¬ 
ting  winds  should  be  guarded  against-.  Early  in  March  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  cold  frames;  standing  on  an  ash  bottom, 
where  they  will  catch  all  the  sun  possible.  Keep  close;  for  a 
few  days;  when  air1  may  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

It  is;  here  that  we  can;  see  that  strong  and  sturdy  look  come 
over  the  young  plants  which  should  be  our  whole  aim  at  all 
season's;  of  their  growth.  Work  will  now  be  coming  sharp  and 
fast.  A  few  varieties  may  need  stopping.  Green  fly  and 
slug's;  may  attack  the  tender  shoots,  and  the  leaf  miner  may 
begin  operations'.  All  these  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
As  soon,  as  the  young  roots  are  circulating  around  the  edges 
of  the  pots;  and  before  they  are;  pot-bound;  a  larger  shift-  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  compost-  for  this  potting  should  be 
naturally  a  better'  mixture.  The  size  of  pot  for  this-  [lotting 
will  depend  upon  the  tastes  of  the  grower.  But- 1  pe-rfer  to  use 
a-  48-sdzed  for  the  weak  doers  and!  a,  32  pot  for1  the  strongest. 
As;  the  larger  pot-  we  now  us-ei,  the  larger  p-ot  will  be  required: 
for  the.  final  shift,  and  over-pot  ting  is;  not  to  be  recommended 
at,  any  time.  Com, post-  for  this  potting  should,  be  four  parts 
best-  fibrous;  loam,  one  part,  half-decayed  leaf-mould,  one  part 
sweetened  horse  dro-ppings;  -one  part  silver  sand,  a,  good  sprink¬ 
ling-  of  bone  superphosphate,  kainib,  soot,  and  lime;  o-i  finely 
crushed  oyster-shells'.  These  should  be  pulled  up  roughly  and 
thoroughly  mixed  a-  few  weeks-  before  using,  and  a  firmer  pot¬ 
ting  will  be  necessary  -at  this  operation.  A.  G.  S. 


Mummy  Seeds  from  Egypt. — Mr.  John  Notton  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the,  vitality  of  seeds  in  the  “  Southport  \  isitor,  and, 
while  reviewing  the  subject  generally,  says  that  wheat  is  not  tl  e 
most  likely  subject  to  test  for  the  vitality  of  its  seeds  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  .covering.  He  thunks  that  the  seeds  of 
Lemminosae  are  those  most  likely  to  retain  their  vitality,  ou  mg 
to  their  hard  nature  and  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  that  diy 
conditions,  with  a  moderately  high  temperature  would  be  most 
conducive  to  their  longevity.  He  brings  forward  the-  old  story  or 
plants,  coming  up  in  deep  railway  cuttings  where  they  were  liei  er 
known  before.  The  questions  that  remain  unproved  are :  \>  lieie 
did  the  seeds  come  from,  and  how  long  did  they  lie  there-  before 
germination)  took  place  ?  They  might  have  dropped  from  a  goods 
train  carrying  foreign  hay.  Mr.  Notton  lias  been  m  the  habit 
of  sending  mummy  seeds  to  his  friends  to  test  their  germination, 
and  Mr.  Cowen,  principal  of  the  Lurgan.  College;  Belfast,  lias 
germinated  a  seed  and  grown  a  plant  from  it  which  has  bloomei 
and  in-ay  prove  to  be  Lentil,  as  it  is  some  kind  of  \  etch,  ilia 
plant  was,  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southport  Society  ot 
Natural  Science  on  the  10th  ult.  The  seed  was  brought  from 
the  Fayoum;  tombs,,  and  was  reckoned  to-be.  about  1,500  years  old.  j 
We  think  it  remains  to  be  proved  how  long  the  seeds  had  lain  m 
+V.0  (rants  a*  thev  might  have  been  placed  there  quite  recently. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds  !  my  ear  has  grown  familiar  with  yonr  song.” — Longfellow. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

\  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ' 

’  will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  < 

|  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  \ 
!  by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  J, 
;  judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
!  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  \ 

>  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  $ 
!  exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  < 
|  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  wiil  be  < 

>  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  £ 

!  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  < 
;  news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  i 
i  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  £ 

!  successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  f< 

>  usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ( 

J  ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ' 

{,  of  gardening  troper.  Letters  should  be  < 
^  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 

!tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  \ 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  S 

< 

j  The  following  Coloured  ! 

I  Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : — 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  s 
ROEZLII 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  \ 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  < 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  \ 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  1 
s  VASSEUR.  \ 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  1 
ROSE  IRENE.  ; 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  - 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  ; 

<1  GLOXINIAS.  < 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
iRUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
; SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

(  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

|  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  \ 
Plate  oi 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  ERIC 
CROSSLEY. 

)  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  s 
^  Plate  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  W.  GOODING.  \ 

|  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  t 
s  Competition  was  awarded  to  “Elruge,”  s 
;  for  his  article  on  “  The  Planting  of 
|  Fruit  Trees,”  p.  956. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Bible  Flowers. 

The  most  recent  book  oni  Bible  flowers 
runs  tbo  279  .page®,  and  has  been  -written  by 
a  lady  who  gives  her  early  experiences  in 
collecting  flowers  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Bible  as  growing  in  the  Holy  Land.  Asi  she 
was  then  only  ai  girl,  needless  to  say  she 
made  numerous  mistakes  with  regard  to  the 
actual  kinds  of  plants  which  grow  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  being  misled,  as  many  are,  merely  bv 
the  English  names  employed.  The  facts  of 
her  disillusion  are  recorded  in  a  chapter,  en¬ 
titled  “  My  First  Garden.”  The  second  lluap- 
ter,  entitled  “  My  Second  Garden,’  would 
seem,  to  indicate  that  she  ha  d.  changed  her 
place  of  abode  front  this  country  to  the  banks 
of  thiei  Jordan. 

In  thei  third  chapter  she  dives  into  the 
plants  of  the  Bible,  under  the  title  of  “  List 
of  All  the  Plants  ini  the  Garden.”  Ini  making 
out  the  lists  of  plants,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  or  supposed  to  he  indicated,  she  has 
recourse  to- a.  book  of  legends,  from  which  she 
occasionally  quotes,  to  as  to  help  in  the 
argument  of  wha,t  the  various  tree®  and 
flowers  mentioned  might,  actually  have  been, 
and  is  also  assisted  by  present-day  evidence 
in  Palestine. 

She  quotes-  Dante,  who  laid  much  stress 
upon  mystic  numbers,  such  as  nine  and  seven, 
and  goes  on  to  show  that  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the:  trees  mentioned  in  thei  Bible  runs 
to  five  time®  seven,  thei  various  'specie®  being 
given  the  name®  by  which  they  are  known  in 
our  version  of  thei  Bible.  The  flowersi  men¬ 
tioned  in,  the  Old  Testament  also  number 
seven,  and  further  researches  show  that 
seven  of  the  plants  mentioned  were  spices, 
seven  of  them  fruits,  seven  vegetables,  seven 
steeds:  employed  aisi  condiment®  or  medicine, 
and  lastly  seven  wild  or  uncultivated  plants 
indicating-  desolation  -and  neglect. 

In  enumerating  the  flowers  of  the  Bible  no 
botanical  rules  are  observed,  but  only  the 
parts  for  which  the  plants  were  mentioned. 
For  imsitamce,  the  number  given  as  flowers  in¬ 
cluded  Rosei,  (dacuiphire,  Lily,  Pomegranate, 
Myrtle1,  Mandrake  and  Almond  blossom.  We 
thus  see  that  five  of  them  according  to  this 
calculation  were  shrubs  or  trees,  and  two  of 
them  herbaceous  plants. 


*  "  Bible  Flowers,"  by  Rosemary  A.  Cotes ;  author  of 
'■  Daute  s  Garden.”  With  frontispiece  and  a  plan.  Methuen 
and  Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  1901.  Price 
2s.  6d.  nett. 


At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  dealing 
with  certain  plants  the  quotations  from  the 
Bible  relating  to  them  are  given,  so  that 
reapers  in  studying  this  book  might  refer  to 
the  original  for  the  story,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance®  under  which  the  said  plants  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Many  of  the  plants  mentioned  are 
in  the  writings  of  those  Bible  writers  who 
wrote,  poetry,  so  that  in  many  cases,  like  the 
poets  of  the  present-  day,  they  could  not  have- 
been  particular  a,s:  to  the  botan'cal  identity 
of  the  plants  mentioned.  In  many  oases  the 
plants  or  flowers  were  merely  used  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  and  many  a,  one 
would  answer  thi®  purpose  just  a®  well  a® 
another.  The  Row,  Thistle,  and  ebamrock, 
the  national  flowers  of  these  islands,  might 
be  given  as-  instances  in  winch  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible -to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
plants-  originally  intended. 

A®  an  instance  of  what  we  mean, 
we  may  take  the  Rose,  -which  is  dis- 
t-ussed  in  this  hook.  The  Rose  of 
Shairon  is  'supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  at  least  two  different  plants,  namely,  Cisi- 
tusi  ladauifetrusi,  -or  Narcissus  T'azetta.,  both 
of  which  are  plentiful  and  native  to  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  and  being  common  flowers,  the  writers 
may  havei  alluded'  to  them  simply  by  way  of 
illustration.  In  many  cases  the  word  given 
may  havei  simply  meant  flower,  in  allusion 
to  some  common  flower  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  land  could  see  -about,  them.  In 
another  quotation  relating  to'  “  A  Rose  plant 
in  Jericho,”  the  writer  shows  that  it  most 
probably  .was  the  Oleander  or  Rhododendron 
of  the  Greeks-,  which  flourished  in  that, 
locality  by  the  side  of  pools;  and  stream®,  and 
particularly  at  Jericho1. 

In  two  quotations  referring  to  the  Rose 
of  Sharon,  -mention  is  made  of  the  fragrant 
gum  which  would  take  the  reader  of  course 
to  the  specie®  of  Rock  Cistus  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Whatever  the  writers-  may  have  in¬ 
tended,  it  would  be  seen  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances!  at  least  they  referred  to  Narcissus 
Tazet-ta  in  such  <a>  quotation,  as  “  The  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as-  the  Rose.” 
Modern  travel  and  discovery  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  this,  instance  at  least  the 
name  Roye  was  applied  to  the  above  Nar¬ 
cissus.  A  word  is  also'  given  in  the  Bible 
that  comas!  from.  a.  root,  meaning  bulb,  and 
this  would  also'  substantiate  the  opinion  that 
the  Narcissus  in  question  was  intended.  A 
quotation  here  says  that  no  true  Roses  are 
found  except  on  the  Lebanons.  We  must 
not  forget  also,  the  suggestion  that  the'  beau¬ 
tiful  Anemones  of  Palestine  might  have  been 
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intended,  at  least  in,  the  New  Testament,  where  the  speaker 
have  been  referring  to  the  shcrwy  wild  flowers  growing  on 
the  plainsi  and  greensward  close  by. 

In  taking  an  illustration  of  the!  word  as  it  is  found  in  our 
language',  several  instances  are  given  of  the'  word  Ro-se,  such 
as  Primrose,  Tuberose,  Thames  Rose,  Rose  Acacia,  Christmas 
Rose,  Guelder  Rose,  and  many  others  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Rose  family  at  all.  Students  of  philology  might  not 
always  agree  with  the  writer  in  supposing  that  the  correct 
derivation  of  all  these,  names  has  come  from  the  word  Rose. 
The  Thames  Rose  is  described  as  a  pink-flowering  Rush,  and 
in  all  probability  this  reifefa  to  Buitomus  umbellatus. 

We  should  take'  exception,  however,  to  the  word  Tuberose 
having  been  taken  from  our'  word  Rose  at  all.  We  regard;  it 
as  a  corruption  of  the  specific  name  given  by  botanists ;  the 
flowers)  being  wliite  with  a  long  tube  do-  not,  :in,  our  opinion, 
resemble  a  Rose  in  any  respect.  Wei  'think  it  more  likely  that 
it  was  taken  from  Polianthes  tuberosa,  given  by  .botanists  in 
reference  t0'  the  tuberous  rootstock  of  the  plant,,  so1  that,  instead 
of  saying-  tuberosa,  the  florists  gradually  corrupted  the  word 
into  Tuberose.  In  explaining  the  meaning  of  Guelder  Rose 
the  writer  quotes  sioane  poetry  from  the  "  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,”  in  which  Whit-Sunday  is  mentioned  as  the  time  for  the 
gathering  of  such  flowers,  which  must  have'  applied  to  the 
Guelder  Rose,  asi  none  of  the  true  Roses  could  have  'beisini  in 
bloom  at  that  time. 

The  word  Lily  offers  another  wide  field  for  controversy,  for 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  applied  to  various  plants,  just  as  we 
do1  at  the  present  day  in  speaking  of  various  subjects  which 
may  or  may  not,  belong  to  the  Lily  family.  In  the  quotation 
“  Consider  the  Lilies1  of  the  field,”  etc.,  it  may  be  stated  that 
different  writers  and  commentators  have  applied  the  name  to 
the  Tulip,  Anemone',  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Daffodil,  and  Hyacinth, 
all  of  which  have  been  named  a, si  probably  the  plant,  intended. 
To  those  who  have  never  'studied  the  plants  of  the  Bible  this 
may  come  ais  a  shock,  seeing  that  it  would  exclude  Lilium 
candidum,  variously  known  as  the  Madonna,  Lily,  St.  Joseph’s 
Lily,  etc.  It,  may  also  be  remembered  that  our  name  Easter 
Lily  is  a  name  applied  to  L.  lengiflorum  Harri'sii,  a,  white  Lily 
from  Japan,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Barbados®,  from 
whence  it  is  imported  to  this  country  to  be.  forced.  In  all 
probability  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  the 
plant  referred  to  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  argument  of  the  writer,  here  goes  to  show  that  if  any 
true  Lily  was  meant  it  must  have  referred  to  such  brightly 
coloured  subjects  as  Lilium  chalcedonicum  or  L.  Marta, gon. 
The  White,  Lily  lias  been  assumed  to  be  the,  Lilly  of  the  fie-ld 
mentioned  'in  Scripture  only  since  the  tune  that  the  Italian 
artists  began  to  paint  pictures1  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  a, 
White  Lily.  The  author  her  e)  assumes,  them,  that  the'  Madonna 
Lily  is  merely  the  conventional  one  of  church  decorative  art. 
The  quotation  again  says  that  “  Even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  Thil  again  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  flower  of  rich  colour  rather  than  the  White  Lily 
which  is  usually  'accepted.  There  are  writers  who  believe  that 
the  Lilies  of  the  field  might  have  been  the  brightly  coloured 
Anemone  eoronaria,  which  grows  so  plentifully  on  the  grassy 
pastures  in  various  parts  of  Palestine. 

Other’  quotations  in  relation  to  Lilies  would  indicate  that 
Lily  did  not  always,  apply  to  the  same  plant  any  more  than 
did  the  word  Rose'.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  molten 
sea,  by  the,  Temple,  Solomon  speaks  of  flower's'  of  Lilies,  which 
would  most  probably  refer  to.  the  sacred  Lotus  of  Eastern)  tradi¬ 
tion,  anditw'ould  be  a  suitable  subject  for  cultivation  in  water. 

In  reference!  to  the  treiesi  of  thei  Bib, lei  mention  is  made  of 
the  Sycamore,  but  that  need  not  indicate  that  the  tree  was 
identical  with  thei  species  known  in  this  country  under  that 
name.  It  refers  rather  to  the  Fig  Sycamore  (Ficus'  sycomorus), 
a  tree  that,  grow®  plentifully  in  the!  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
also  that  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  true  specie's  of  Fig,  and  the 
tree  known  in  this  country  a®  thei  Sycamore  moist!  , probably 
derives  its  name  from,  some  similarity  of  the  leaves  of  the 
two. 

The  writer  also  Las  something  to  say  upon  the  Willow,  often 
mentioned  by  the  side  of  water-courses  by  scriptural  -writers, 


Various  legends  are  given  with  regard  to,  the  sentiments  en¬ 
tertained  for  the  Willow  by  different  people,  and  in  quoting 
from  passages  in  the  Bible  it  is  supposed  that  Oleander  -was 
probably  meant,  'seeing  that  the  plant  grew  by  the  water¬ 
courses  and  had  leaves  similar  to  those  of  Willows,  fis  they 
are  known  to  Us. 

When  we  come  to  guoh  a  plant  as  the  Grape  Vine,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  a,s  to  the  plant  intended, 'for  not,  only  does 
it  grow  wild  in  Palestine',  but  also  over  a  great  extent  of  the 
country  lying  to  tire  south  of  (the  Caucasus  Mountains',  where 
it  still  continues  to  grow  with  great  vigour,  climbing  t-o,  the 
top®  of  the  taller  trees'.  Thei  references  to  the  uses  of  the 
Vine,  even  in,  the  ancient:  Biblical  time®,  could  leave  little  doubt 
a,;  to  what  plant  was  intended'  fen"  the  cultivation  of  Grapes, 
for  the  production!  of  wine  was  a  great  industry  even  in  times 
of  the  Israelites  when  in  their  greatest  power  as  a  nation.  It 
is  even  believed  that  they  originally  invented  the  process  of 
fermentation  by  which  Grape  juice  is  converted  into  wine,  and 
the  fermentation  stopped  at,  that  point  before  the  liquid 
would  be  changed  into  acetic  acid. 

The  -chapter  devoted  to  vegeitabko  disenssesi  Onions,  Len¬ 
tils,  Leeks,  Beans',  Cucumbers1,  Garlick,  and  Gourds,  most  of 
which,,  at'  least,  had  beiem  cultivated  in,  that  Eastern  land  from 
time  immemorial,  and  can  be  referred  to  botanically.  In  the 
case  of  Gourds  the  word  might  be  applied  to  various  species 
of  the  Cucurbitaoeae.  For  further  information  we  may  re¬ 
commend  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  plants  as  far  as  it  hao  been  possible  to  identify 
them,  both  from  a,  description  of  the  plants'  which  still  grew 
and  are  likely  to  have'  grown  in,  Palestine.  Short,  scraps  of 
leigendbi  from  various  writers  are  also  interwoven  with  the 
story  of  the  plant®  of  the'  Bible,  serving  to  illustrate  the  stories, 
beliefs,  and  legends-  that  have  grown,  up  around  them  during 
the  course  of  many  centuries. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Eric  Crossley. 

(See  ‘Supplement.) 

The  above-  new  variety  is  after  the  same’  form  as  J.  R.  Up¬ 
ton,  and  therefore  one  of  the  incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  that  type.  Compared  with 
J.  R.  Upt-on,  it-  is  similar  in  colour,  being  of  a  soft  clear 
yellow,  but,  the  bloom  is  much  more  solid.  The  florets  are 
very  broad,  and  besides  being  incurved  are  interlaced  in  a 
variety  of  ways  so  aisi  to  givei  the  bloom  a.  different  appearance 
at-  different  stage®  of  it®  development. 

Our  supplementary  illustration  shows  a  bloom  of  it-  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  in  size,  and  the  picture  was  prepared  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  the  Leafy  Grove  Nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  25th  last.  Since  then  it  was  sh-owui  in  very  fine-  form  at 
the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  on  the  17th  ult.  Blooms 
of  it  in  fine  form  for  exhibition  purposes  may,  therefore,  be 
had  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  perfectly  new, 
not  having  been  listed  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Mr.  Jones’ 
catalogue. 


A  Showy  Annual. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  annuals'  we  have  been  wont  to- 
intersperse  among  the  herbaceous  subjects  of  our  borders  the 
patches  of  Linaria,  reticulata,  aurea  purpurea  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  and  delightful  the  season  through,  and  have  won,  the 
praise  of  every  visitor1.  It  is  a  plant,  of  neat  and  compact 
growth,  its  erect  and  wiry  stems  being  well  clothed  with 
narrow  lanceolate  foliage  of  ai  glaucous  green.  Each  stem 
terminates,  in  a,  densely  packed  spike  of  small  flowers  of  a  most 
striking  and  beautiful  combination  of  blight  golden,  vellow  and 
richest  purple.  By  removing  the  leading  spike®  before  seed 
develops,  the  plant  is  assisted  in  producing  side-shoots,  thereby 
maintaining  a  brave  display  for  a,  lengthened  period  of  time. 
A  lovely  white  companion  for  the  above  is1  found  in  Limana- 
maroccana  The  Pearl.  Heather  Bell. 


Supplement  to  “  The  Gardening  World.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  Mrs.  E.  CROSSLEY.  Size,  7-8  inches  diameter. 
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Mutual  Friends. 

During  this  passing  autumn  I  have  spent  many  days  in 
the  dull  and  seemingly  uninteresting  occupation  of  endeavour- 
ing  to  rid  m.y  plants  of  mealy  bug.  As  every  gardener  knows, 
this  is  about  the  most  troublesome  pest  to  contend  with  in 
the  cultivation,  of  plants  under  glass. 

For  some  time  I  have  longed  for  some  new  method  of  de¬ 
stroying  this  pest,  and  hoped  that  the  method  of  destruction 
by  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  might  this  year  have  been,  adopted. 
But  such  was  not  to  be,  for  it  was  my  duty  to  clean;  the  plants 
under  my  charge  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap. 

The  plants  I  allude  to  were  those  of  some  well-established 
Figs;,  and  many  a,  dreary  hour  have  I  spent  in,  cleaning  them. 
Oh,  how  I  have  longed  for  ,some  incident  to  break  the  mono¬ 
tony,  and  how  welcome  the  note  of  the  hell1  has  sounded  when 
it  has  called  me  to;  the  bothy.  One  day,  when  so;  engaged,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  anti  running  in  an  excited  state 
up  a  branch  of  my  Fig  tree.  Noting  its  business-like  actions,  I 
followed  it  on  itsi  journey  with  mo  little  interest.  On  and  on 
it  travelled,  overcoming  many  obstacles  ini  a  most  determined 
manner,  until  it  reached  a,  little  crevice  in  the  bark  of  the 
Fig  tree.  At  this  point,  lit,  hesitated,  and  after  feeling  about 
with  its  antennae  (that)  is,  the  feelers  attached  to  the  head),  it 
entered  the  crevice.  Being  curious  to,  know  the  cause  of  the 
ant’s  disappearance,  I  removed  the  bark,  and,  much  to,  my 
astonishment,  I  found  concealed  two  plump  specimens;  of  mealy 
bug. 

At,  first  I  thought,  I  had  found  a,  helpmate  in  the  form  of 
the  ant,  for  being  carnivorous,  I  thought,  the  ant  intended  to, 
devour  the  mealy  bug  or  to,  ea,rt  it  away  to  its  home.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ant,  at  first  appeared  somewhat  indignant  on.  being 
so  disturbed,  but  after  a  time  it  returned  to  the  pair  of  mealy 
bugs,  and  was  evidently  enjoying  itself,  although  I  failed  to 
see  hiew. 

Being  stiill  curiousi  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  visit,  I  left 
the  ant,  and  its  treasures  undisturbed  for  a,  few  minutes.  On 
my  return  I  found  the  ant  joined  by  a  comrade,  who,  likewise 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  itself,  but,  stnamgel  to  say,  the  mealy 
bugs  were  still  comfortably  nestled. 

I  killed  the  peisit  with  my  knife  and  noted  the  result.  The 
ants  ran  about  in  a,  most  excited  state,  occasionally  returning 
to  the  squashed  bugs,  and  after  feeding  from,  them  they  re¬ 
turned  home.  On  their  return,  journey  they  met  another  ant, 
who,  not,  seeming  to,  take  the  warning-  given  by  the  two,  dis¬ 
appointed  ants,  pursued  its  way  to  the  spot  where  the  bugs 
were  killed,  and  after  feeding  from  them  it  retraced  its  path. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  observed  another  instance  of  this 
kind,  and  being  determined  to  know  more  about,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  ants  and  mealy  bug,  I  watched  the  movements 
through  my  pocket,  lens.  The  ant  was  apparently  stroking 
the  bug  with  its  antennae,  and  I  noticed  that  the  bug  in  return 
excreted  a,  substance  through  the  two  pore®  at  its  hack.  The 
ant  waisi  eager*  to  receive  this  sub-stancei,  this  evidently  being 
the  reason  for  its  visits.  Herbert  Cowley. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Flowers  from  Amport  House. 

Mr.  William,  James  Penton,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  Amport  House,  Andover,  Hants,  writes  to,  say, 
“  Please  find  enclosed  for  your  inspection  a  few  Boses  cut  to-day 
(Nov.  14th)  cut,  of  doors  after  6  deg.  of  front,  on,  the  13th. 
Kindly  note  colour  and  perfume.  Hoping  they  will  reach  you 
safely.” 

Amongst  the  Rose®  he  sends  the  White  Mine.  Abel  Cha- 
tenay,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  slightly  tinted  with  pink. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  might  be  described  as  white,  tinted 
with  flesh  in  the,  centre  and  is  very  sweetly  scented.  The  or¬ 
dinary  China,  or  monthly  Rose  was  also,  in,  very  good  condition 
from  the  small  buds  to  the  fully  expanded  state,  the  blooms 
being  richly  tinted  with  pink  and  deliciously  scented.  Some 
half-expanded  buds1  of  Gross  an  Toplitz  were,  very  charming 
in  rich  crimson  colour,  and  sweet-scented  even,  at  this  stage  of 


blossoming.  Tire  leaves  of  this  variety  are  also  large,  some- 
wliat  leathery  and  glossy.  Count, esse  de  Sudre  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a,  rich  rose-red  and  leas  open  in  the  centra  when  fully 
expanded,  but,  was  otherwise  very  desirable  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  mo>st  charming  of  all  the  Roses  sent  was  Papa 
Gentler,  with  shell-pink  petals  more  or  less  tinted  with  salmon 
on  the  back,  and  with  a  silvery  white!  hue  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  edges.  This  was  also'  sweetly  scented,  In  the  early 


ASPARAGUS  MEDEOLOIDES  MYRTIFOLIA.  (Seep.  975. 

stages  the  hud  ,is  long  and  conical,  hut  some  of  the  blooms 
become  quite  globular  as  they  attain,  size;.  They  also  had 
the  scent,  of  this  class  of  Rose. 

Along  with  the  Roses  came  two  varieties  of  double  East 
Lothian  Stocks,  namely,  pink  and  white.  The  flowers  of  these 
were  perfectly  clean,  and  there;  were  some  of  the,  flowers  on 
the;  top  yet,  to  expand.  Both  varieties  were  sweetly  scented. 
There  wa,s  also;  a,  bunch  ef  a,  light,  blue;  Delphinium,  aptly  named 
Cantab.  The  flowers  were;  still  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  silvery- 
white  petals  in,  the  centre  made  a  pleasant  contrast  to,  the 
blue.  Veronica  Andecsoni  variegata,  is  also1  flowering  splen¬ 
didly  at  Amport,  judging  from  the  spray  of  blossom  sent,  with 
its  variegated  leaves  and  racemes  of  light  purple  flowers,  4  in. 
to  5  in.  long.  After  G  deg.  of  frost  about  the,  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  this  must  be  counted  very  satisfactory  for  the  open 
garden. 
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DOLTON. 

November  I8th  and  I9!h. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  but,  like  many  others, 
found  the  room  too  small  for  the  proper  display  of  their  ex¬ 
hibits  and  the  comfort  of  their  patrons.  To  obviate  this,  the 
corridors  and  galleries  were  utilised  for  the  vegetables,  of 
which  there  was  a  goodly  array. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots,  p.TC. 

The  arrangements  were  similar  to  previous  years.  Six  groups, 
four  square  and  two  round,  occupied  the  central  portion  of  the 
hall,  whilst  bouquets,  cut  blooms,  and  Grapes  were  arranged 
on  tables  round  the  hall. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 

For  the  group  arranged  for  effect,  12  ft.  square,  in  which  is 
offered  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup  presented  by  E.  T.  Crook, 
Esq.,  the  three  prize-winners  were  very  similar,  composed  of 
Palms,  Crotons,  Abutilon  (variegated  foliage),  Caladiums,  etc., 
and  were  arranged  on  a  bed  of  Moss.  The  prize-winners  were 
placed  as  named — Mr.  W.  Burgess,  gardener  to  John  Harwood, 
Esq.,  Mr.  H.  Shone,  gardener  to  J.  W .  Makant,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
J.  Wain wright,  gardener  to  E.  T.  Crook,  Esq. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  (a  circle  of  12  ft.),  with  foliage 
plants  arranged  for  effect :  The  first  prize,  carrying  the  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  John  Harwood,  Esq.,  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  H.  Drinkwater,  gardener  to  H.  T.  Park,  Esq.,  with 
a  dome-shaped  exhibit,  composed  chiefly  of  “  ’Mums  ”  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Pawson,  gardener  to  Alderman  J.  Heywood. 

The  class  for  the  mirror,  which  is  generally  an  attractive 
one,  had  only  one  competitor,  Mr.  J.  Abbatt,  gardener  to  James 
Musgrave,  Esq.,  which  included  the  Mayor’s  Silver  Challenge 
Cup. 

Six  pots  Roman  Hyacinths  :  Mr.  T.  Bailey,  gardener  to 
Edward  Thwaites,  Esq. ,  had  the  best. 

Ballroom  bouquet,  bridal  bouquet,  and  the  basket  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  all  won  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gamer,  Hale,  with  artistic 
exhibits. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  competition  in  this  section  was  fairly  keen,  and  the  chief 
interest,  as  usual,  was  centred  in  the  leading  class,  with  which 
W.  H.  Lever,  Esq.,  had  presented  a  handsome  Silver  Challenge 
Cup  to  accompany  the  first  prize.  This  class  was  for  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurves,  and  was  well  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Fetcham,  Surrey,  for  a  heavy  stand,  including  : — Incurves  : 
G.  W.  Mathew,  Pantia  Ralli,  May  Phillips,  Ialene,  and  Mme. 
Lucie  Faure.  Japanese:  F.  S.  Yallis,  Marq.  Y.  Venosta, 
Flor.  Penfold,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Davies, 
gardener  to  W.  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Heswell,  Cheshire,  was  second. 

Twenty-four  Japanese,  with  a  Gold  Medal  presented  by  James 
Lord,  Esq.,  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  Crook,  gardener  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Hincllip,  Droitwich,  with  good  blooms  ;  Mr.  C. 
Jones,  gardener  to  E.  Evans,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second. 

Six  vases  large  flowering  :  Mr.  Crooks  again  had  the  best. 
Mr.  Thos.  Moss  had  the  best  six  vases  of  single. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Alicante  Grapes,  the  secretary  sup¬ 
plementing  the  first  prize  with  a  Gold  Medal,  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Raynes,  Old  Colwyn,  with  well  coloured  bunches. 
Two  bunches,  any  other  black,  went  to  Mr.  IT.  Shone,  with 
Gros  Colman.  Two  bunches  of  any  white  was  won  by  Mr.  E. 
Lord,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Mr.  H.  Shone  won  for  the  single  Palm  and  six  Begonias, 
Mr.  E.  Thwaites  for  the  six  white  and  six  coloured  Primulas. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Garner  won  the  table  decoration,  and  Mr.  E. 
Knowles  for  two  Palms. 

Six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemum  plants,  with  which  was 
attached  yet  another  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  W. 
Grierson,  Esq.,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Burgess  with  fair  plants. 

Three  Japanese,  three  large-flowering  and  one  Pompon,  went 
to  Mr.  J.  Abbatt,  and  the  three  singles  to  Mr.  H.  Shone.  Mr. 
Jos.  Magee  won  for  the  one  Japanese  and  one  single-flowering 
plant. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  the  first  prize  carrying  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
McMillan,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sefton. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  confined  to  amateurs,  in 
which  James  Lord,  Esq.,  presented  a  Challenge  Cup,  Mr. 
James  Laidlaw  secured  the  coveted  award  with  too  flat  an 


arrangement.  Collection  of  vegetables:  Mr.  R.  Fairhurst  won 
with  better  types  than  the  gardeners’  class. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  still  holds  the  chairmanship  and  Mr.  H. 
Makins  the  secretaryship,  and  with  their  committee  devised 
admirable  arrangements.  The  school-children  were  admitted 
in  their  hundreds  on  Saturday,  on  payment  of  one  penny,  be¬ 
tween  one  and  three  o’clock. 


HARTLEPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  seventeenth  annual  show  of  the  Hartlepool  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  West  Hartlepool. 
It  gave  every  evidence  that  the  Chrysanthemum  season  was 
a  good  one,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  there  being  34  more 
exhibits  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  massive  appear¬ 
ance  and  delicate  tints  of  the  flowers  were  a  source  of  delight  to 
the  visitors.  Miscellaneous  plants  were  also  represented  in 
great  variety,  giving  considerable  diversity  to  the  aspect  of 
the  show.  The  floral  decorations  were  also  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  Groups  of  plants  were  also  in  excess  of  former  years. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Anthony  Taylor)  and  his  committee  carried 
out  the  arrangements  to  the  best  advantage.  The  show  was 
formally  “Opened  by  the  Mayor  (Councillor  R.  Sergeant)  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  audience. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  54  square  feet, 
Councillor  T.  Robinson,  ,T.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Lauder),  Briar- 
field,  West  Hartlepool,  took  "the  leading  place  with  a  very 
effective  group.  He  was  followed  by  W.  Maclean,  Esq.,  J.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith),  Grantully,  West  Hartlepool  ; 

S.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  West  Hartlepool,  took  the  third  award. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  not  exceeding  60  square- 

feet  the  premier  position  was  taken  by  W.  G.  Gray  (gardener, 
Mr  T.  Pattison),  Tumstall  Manor,  West  Hartlepool.  He 
was  succeeded  by  W.  Ivnight,  Esq.  (Middlesbrough),  and  S.  A. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  in  this  order. 

Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  a  decided  feature  of 
the  show,  especially  in  the  large  classes,  where  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  variety  was  productive  of  pleasing  effects. 
For  twenty-four  incurved  varieties,  not  less  than  eighteen  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  lead  was  taken  by  A.  J.  Dorman,  Esq.  (gardenei, 
Mr.  A.  Findlay),  Nunthorpe,  Middlesbrough.  ^  The  second 
award  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas),  Studley  Royal,  Ripon,  while  W.  Maclean, 
J.P. ,  came  in  for  third  place. 

In  a  similar  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  A.  Waller,  Esq.,  Brockley,  fealt.burn-by-the- 
Sea,  carried  off  the  leading  honours,  beating  A.  J.  Dorman, 
Esq.  ;  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  took  the  third  place.  It 
seems  that  these  ardent  exhibitors  have  maintained  this  order 
of  merit  for  three  years  in  succession. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  in  not  less  than  four  varie¬ 
ties,  Councillor  T.  Robinson,  J.P.,  took  the  foremost  position, 
being  followed  by  A.  J.  Dorman,  Esq.,  and  R.  "YY .  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  West  Hartlepool,  in  this  order  of  merit. 

For  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  type  the  lead  was  taken  by  A. 
Waller,  Esq.,  with  fine  blooms.  Other  winners  were  Councillor 

T.  Robinson,  J.P.,  and  A.  J.  Dorman,  Esq.,  as  named.  The 
latter  came  to  the  front  for  six  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese, 
beating  Councillor  T.  Robinson,  J.P.,  and  A.  Waller,  Esq. 
For  six  blooms  of  any  other  colour  A.  Waller,  Esq.,  took  the 
leading,  place,  followed  by  Councillor  T,  Robinson  and  W. 
Maclean,  Esq.,  J.P. 

A.  J.  Dorman,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  incurved  blooms,  and 
was  followed  by  Councillor  T.  Robinson,  .T.P.,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  K.G.,  respectively.  For  six  Japanese  blooms  the 
order  of  merit  was  A.  J.  Dorman,  Esq.,  Alderman  G.  H.  Baines, 
J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Pattison),  Bradgate,  West  Hartlepool, 
and  Councillor  T.  Robinson,  J.P. 

The  premier  Japanese  was  F.  S.  Vallis,  shown  by  A.  Waller, 
Esq.  The  premier  incurved  was  Mme.  Ferlat,  shown  by  A.  .T. 
Dorman,  Esq.  Certificates  were  granted  to  T.  Robinson,  Esq., 
J.P.,  and  W.  Maclean,  J.P. ,  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  classes  for  miscellaneous  plants  and  floral  decorations 
consisting  of  bouquets  and  Chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous 
flowers  there  was  good  competition. 

In  the  Cup  class,  confined  to  a  radius  of  eight  miles  from 
Hartlepool,  the  Challenge  Cup  presented  by  the  ex-Mayor 
(Councillor  J.  Brown)  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  distinct,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  was 
secured  by  W.  Maclean,  Esq.,  J.P.,  who  holds  it  for  one  year. 
Other  prizes  in  this  class  were  taken  by  Councillor  T.  Robin¬ 
son,  J.P. ,  Alderman  G.  H.  Baines,  J.P. ,  and  R.  W.  Nicholson, 
Esq. 

In  another  class,  the  Maxwell  Challenge  Cup  for  a  group  of 
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Chrysanthemums  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright,  who  also 
took  tlie  premier  place  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants. 
These  two  classes  were  confined  to  labourers  within  eight  miles 
of  West  Hartlepool. 

W.  Knight,  Esq.,  had  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  and 
W.  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  J.P.,  had  the  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  AT  CORBRIDGE 
November  I9th. 

The  seven'll  annual  exhibition  of  the  Corbridge  and  District 
Gardeners’  Chrysanthemum  Show  Society,  in  aid  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Nurses’  Association,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and  Drill 
Hall,  Corbridge,  on  the  19th  ult.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Bvydon, 
of  Darlington,  had  a  l’are  exhibit  of  fruit,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Brydon,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Lamont.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  on  record.  The  flower  stall,  which  was  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dodd,  Lauder  Grange,  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  J.  Stamper  discharged  the  secretarial  duties.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  total  receipts  will  amount  to  over  £90. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  S.  Barton,  Beaconsfield  Gardens, 
Cullercoats  ;  J.  Shotton,  Prudoe  Hall  Gardens  ;  E.  Keith, 
Wallington  Hall  Gardens  ;  and  T.  Bell,  Linwood  Gardens, 
Jesmond  Park  West.  The  following  is  a  list  of  awards:  — 

Cut  Blooms. — Group  of  plants :  J.  Winder,  Howden  Dene 
Gardens,  first ;  G.  Hall,  Pele  Tower  Gardens,  second.  Eighteen 
Japanese,  six  varieties  ;  J.  Winder,  first  ;  W.  C.  Fraser,  Dil- 
ston  Castle  Gardens,  second  ;  J.  Lee,  Stagshaw  House  Gardens, 
third.  Twelve  Japanese,  not  less  than  six  varieties  :  W.  C. 
Fraser,  first ;  J.  Winder,  second  ;  W.  Hay,  Loughborough, 
third  ;  J.  Lee,  fourth  ;  W.  ITerdman,  Hindley  House  Gardens, 
fifth.  Nine  Japanese,  not  less  than  four  varieties  :  W.  Herd- 
man,  first  ;  W.  Anderson,  Farnley  Grange  Gardens,  second  ; 
W.  Mark,  Farnley  Hill  Gardens,  third  ;  G.  Hall,  Pele  Tower 
Gardens,  fourth.  Six  Japanese,  not  less  than  two  varieties  : 
W.  Herdm&n,  first ;  W.  C.  Fraser,  second  ;  W.  Mark,  third  ; 
W.  Hay,  fourth ;  "VV.  Anderson,  fifth. 

Three  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  one  variety  :  J.  Lee,  first  ; 
W.  Mark,  second  ;  Herdman,  third. 

Three  white  Chrysanthemums,  one  variety :  J.  Lee,  first  ; 
W.  Mark,  second  ;  J.  Winder,  third. 

Three  any  other  colour,  one  variety  :  W.  Mark,  first  ;  W. 
Herdman,  second  ;  W.  Anderson,  third. 

Four  Japanese,  not  less  than  two  varieties  :  W.  Mark,  first ; 
James  Hall,  Beaconsfield,  second  ;  W.  Herdman,  third. 

Nine  incurved,  not  less  than  two  varieties  :  J.  Winder,  first  ; 
W.  Hay,  second  ;  T.  Thompson,  Hindley  Hall  Gardens,  third. 

Three  incurved,  not  less  than  two  varieties  :  W.  Mark,  first ; 
J.  Winder,  second  ;  George  Hall,  third. 

Two  single  Chrysanthemums,  disbudded,  two  varieties :  J. 
Winder,  first  ;  W.  C.  Fraser,  second  ;  W.  Mark,  third. 

One  single  Chrysanthemum,  not  disbudded  :  W.  Davis,  Thet 
Mount  Gardens,  first  ;  W.  Herdman,  second  ;  J.  Winder,  third. 

One  lady’s  spray  and  two  buttonholes  :  W.  Anderson,  first ; 
W.  Davis,  second  ;  P.  Cameron,  Dilston  Castle  Gardens,  third. 

Hand  bouquet :  W.  Anderson,  first ;  W.  C.  Fraser,  second  ; 
W.  Davis,  third  ;  W.  Herdman,  fourth. 

One  basket  Chrysanthemums  :  G.  Hall,  first ;  W.  C.  Fraser, 
second  ;  W.  Anderson,  third  ;  W.  Herdman,  fourth. 

One  pot  of  Chrysanthemums  :  J.  Lee,  first ;  T.  Thompson, 
second  ;  W.  Herdman,  third. 

One  pot  single  Chrysanthemums  :  W.  Herdman,  first ;  J. 
Winder,  second  ;  J.  Matthieson,  Piper  Close  Gardens,  third. 

One  plant  Japanese:  W.  Anderson,  first;  T.  Thompson, 
second  ;  J.  Winder,  third. 

One  pot  incurved  :  W.  Herdman,  first ;  W.  Anderson,  second  ; 
G.  Hall,  third. 

One  pot  Anemone :  J.  Matthieson,  first ;  J.  Winder,  second  ; 
W.  Herdman,  third. 

One  pot  reflexed  :  J.  Winder,  first ;  J.  Lee,  second  ;  W. 
Herdman,  thjrd. 

One  pot  Pompon  :  W.  Herdman,  first ;  W.  Anderson,  second  ; 
G.  Wharton,  Bywell  House  Gardens,  third. 

Six  plants  Chrysanthemums  :  J.  Winder,  first;  W.  Herdman, 
second  ;  W.  Anderson,  third  ;  T.  Thompson,  fourth. 

Three  plants  Chrysanthemums  :  W.  Herdman,  first  ;  J.  Lee, 
second  ;  W.  Mark,  third. 

Two  pots  Primulas  :  W.  Anderson,  first ;  G.  Wharton,  second. 
Two  bunches  Grapes:  J.  Lee,  first;  J.  Waugh,  second;  W 
Mark,  third 

CoHection  of  hardy  fruit :  J.  Waugh,  first  ;  W.  Herdman 
second;  W.  Mark,  third. 


Three  table  plants:  J.  Winder,  first;  G.  Hall,  second. 
Two  pots  of  winter-flowering  Begonias :  J.  Winder,  first ; 
W.  C.  Fraser,  second  ;  G.  Hall,  third. 

Six  Onions :  W.  Herdman,  first  ;  W.  C.  Fraser,  second ; 
T.  Thompson,  third  ;  J.  Lee,  fourth. 

Collection  of  vegetables:  J.  Waugh,  first;  W.  Mark,  second  ; 
J.  Winder,  third  ;  T.  Thompson,  fourth  ;  W.  Herdman,  fifth. 

Collection  of  hardy  vegetables:  E.  Robson,  Corbridge,  first; 
W.  C.  Fraser,  second  ;  W.  Herdman,  third  ;  J.  Waugh,  fourth. 

Two  heads  of  red  and  two  ol  white  Celery :  W.  Herdman, 
first  ;  G.  Wharton,  second  ;  W.  C.  Fraser,  third. 

Six  Tomatos  :  W.  Mark,  first ;  J.  Waugh,  second  ;  J.  Matthie¬ 
son,  third. 

Three  Leeks  (open)  :  T.  Robinson,  West  Wylam,  first  ;  J. 
Weir,  second  ;  W.  Curry,  third  ;  W.  Telford,  fourth. 

W.  C.  Fraser  won  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  three  blooms 
in  the  show,  viz.,  F.  S.  Vallis  ;  J.  Waugh,  Silver  Merlal  for 
best  collection  of  vegetables-  National  Chrysanthemum 


Dexdrobiu.u  dexsielorum  albo-ltjteum.  (See  p.  975.) 

Society’s  Certificate  of  Merit  awarded  to  J.  Winder  for  best 
group  of  plants,  and  to  J.  Lee  for  the  best  bush  plant;  also 
Silver  Medal  for  same.  The  society  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  Harry  Lloyd,  gardener  to  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Hexham. 
J.  Winder  also  won  the  N.C.S.  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  vase 
of  incurved. 


MANCHESTER. 

November  I7ih,  I8th  and  I9th. 

Nowhere  has  the  improvement  in  the  number  of  entries  been 
greater  than  at  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  and  Air.  P.  Weathers,  the  curator,  must  be  credited 
with  having  a  record  show.  Unfortunately,  the  support  of  the 
public  was  not  on  a  par  with  the  exhibition,  for  throughout 
the  three  days  the  attendance  was  most  disappointing.0  As 
usual,  the  annexe  was  largely  furnished  by  the  plants  °grown 
m  the  society’s  gardens,  many  of  which  showed  good  culture. 
These  made  a  brave  show,  fully  worthy  of  a  greatly  extended 
patronage. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Here  was  a  marked  improvement  on  that  of  last  year.  The 
blooms  appeared  to  be  double  in  quantity,  and  the  leading 
awards  showed  a  marked  advance  in  quality.  For  the  premier 
class,  twenty-four  incurveds  and  twenty-four  Japanese  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  first  prize  of  £10  and  the  massive  Silver  Challenge 
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Vase  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G., 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq., 
with  possibly  the  best  stand  staged  in  Lancasliire  this  season. 
The  best  were  : — Japanese  :  Bessie  Godfrey, G.  Pinford, Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Princess  Alice  cle  Monaco,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  S.  Vallis,  G.  J.  Warren,  and 
others.  Incurves  :  G.  W.  Matthews,  Ialene,  Mme.  L.  Faure, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  M.  Sargent,  Miss  A.  Dighton,  Doris  Rayner, 
etc. 

P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  was  placed  second,  hotly  pressed  by  Mr. 
J.  Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton,  who  had 
some  smart  incurves  ;  the  fourth  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Hayward, 
Reigate. 

Twenty-four  incurves:  Mr.  Higgs  was  again  to  the  fore  with 
some  telling  blooms;  second,  A.  H.  Bass,  Esq.,  Burton-on- 
Trent  ;  third  was  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  Rugby. 

Twelve  incurved  :  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Heswall,  Cheshire,  was  first. 

Thirty-six  Japanese  brought  out  a  strong  contest,  in  which 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Chippenham,  led  the  way  with  some  immense 
blooms,  including  F.  S.  Vallis,  President  Viger,  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
Marq.  V.  Venosta,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Mease, 
etc.  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hindlip  third. 

Eighteen  Japanese:  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  again  led  the  way, 
the  remaining  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  A.  James  and  J.  White- 
head,  Wilmslow. 

Twelve  Japanese  :  Mr.  Vallis  scored  yet  again,  followed  by 
Messrs.  A.  James  and  F.  H.  Gossage. 

Thirty-six  miscellaneous  :  Mrs.  Hayward  won,  with  Mr.  W. 
Woollams,  Minton  Green,  second. 

In  the  local  classes  Lady  Greenhall,  Warrington,  and  Mr. 
J.  Whitehead  took  the  firsts,  and  Messrs.  J.  Whitehead  and  J. 
Ashworth  the  seconds. 

Basket  of  cut  flowers:  Mr.  O.  Robinson,  Alderley  Edge,  won 
with  a  large  artistic  conception. 

Six  vases  :  The  same  exhibitor  scored  with  good  blooms  well 
set  up  ;  Messrs.  J.  Brown  and  G.  II.  Gaddum  took  the  remain¬ 
ing  awards. 

Three  hand  bouquets  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner,  Hale,  won  with 
good  forms. 

Six  pots  Roman  :  The  prize-takers  were  Messrs.  C.  W.  Wall- 
work,  W.  Edmondson,  and  J.  Holt. 

Eight  double  Primulas :  The  winners  were  Mrs.  Femy- 
liough,  Messrs.  J.  Brown  and  H.  Storey.  For  the  single  varie¬ 
ties — Messrs.  J.  Walton,  E.  J.  Sidebottom,  and  E.  F.  Shep¬ 
herd. 

Six  Cyclamen  :  Messrs.  J.  Brown,  E.  J.  Sidebottom,  and  O. 
Robinson  were  successful. 

Chrysanthemum  Plants. 

These,  as  usual,  were  staged  in  excellent  form,  good  blooms 
of  excellent  colour.  The  first  awards,  for  nine  plants,  six 
Japanese  and  six  Pompons,  all  went  to  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  the 
Pompons  being  grown  as  pyramids ;  the  second  prize  in  each 
class  was  secured  by  Sfr.  J.  Walton,  Newton  Heath. 

The  trade  support,  as  usual,  was  interesting,  and  fully  de¬ 
served  the  awards  made. 

Gold  Medals  :  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  Sur¬ 
rey,  had  a  grand  display  of  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  Hollies, 
etc.,  many  of  the  Conifers  being  of  rich  colour.  Mr.  Harold 
D.  Goolden,  Knutsford,  contributed  a  large  space  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  well  set  up,  interspersed  with  Bamboos,  Palms,  etc.  ; 
also  Celosias,  Cyclamen,  etc.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and 
Tail,  Manchester,  had  a  good  collection  of  highly-coloured 
fruit,  with  Palms,  etc. 

Silver  Gilt  Medal  :  Messrs.  Clibran,  Manchester,  had  a  table 
of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  small  pots,  and  cut 
single  Chi’ysanthemums. 

Silver  Medals  :  Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  for  a  good  table 
of  fruit,  and  Mr.  J.  Caldwell,  for  plants  and  fruits. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee,  November  I5th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Massee, 
Chittenden,  Saunders,  Holmes,  and  Sutton,  Drs.  M.  C.  Cooke 
and  R.endle,  Prof.  Boulger,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow, 
Hon.  Sec.  Visitor,  Mr.  Webb. 

Mignonette  attacked  by  Eelworms. — Mr.  Saunders  reported 
as  follows  upon  plants  sent  to  the  last  meeting  from  Hillingdon  : 
‘‘  1  he  plants  were  badly  attacked.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
burn  all  infected  plants,  and  the  soil  they  are  growing  in.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  soil  should  get  mixed  with 


soil  that  is  not  infected,  either  on  the  potting  bench  or  else¬ 
where  ;  and  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  were  growing  should 
be  baked  or  thoroughly  boiled  before  being  used  again.” 

Palm-scale. — -Mr.  Saunders  reports  upon  Palm  leaves 
attacked  by  scale  :  “  The  specimens  sent  are  the  scale  insects 
Aspidiotus  Hederae,  a  very  common  insect  on  various  plants  in 
stove  and  greenhouses.  The  best  means  of  destroying  them  is 
to  wash  them  off  with  a  sponge  and  soft  soap  and  water,  or  a 
solution  of  paraffin  emulsion.  A  detailed  description  is  given 
in  ‘  Newstead’s  Coccidae.’  The  eggs  of  these  insects  are  laid 
beneath  the  scale  of  the  female,  and  when  the  young  are  hatched 
they  spread  themselves  over  the  plants  until  they  find  a  suitable 
position  ;  they  their  thrust  their  proboscis  into  the  leaf,  and 
remain  in  that  place  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.” 

Roots  Attacked  by  Various  Pests. — With  reference  to  some 
Daisies,  Mr.  Saunders  observed  that  “  It  is  a  good  way  to  destroy 
various  pests  which  are  attacking  the  roots  of  a  plant,  when 
you  lift  it,  to  thoroughly  drench  the  soil  with  boiling  water. 
This  destroys  any  of  the  pests  which  may  be  left  in  the  ground. 
The  soil  from  the  roots  of  the  lifted  plant  should  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible  before  it  be  replanted,  and  the  roots  washed.” 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Saunders  for  his  com¬ 
munications. 

Puccinia  Gentianae  (Strauss). — The  three  following  com¬ 
munications  were  received  from  Dr.  Plowright :  “  On  Gentiana 
Amarella  on  the  Chalk  Downs  near  Salisbury  (Mr.  E.  J.  Tatum, 
September  19th,  1904).  This  Gentian  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
previously  recorded  as  the  host  plant  in  England.  It  grew  far 
away  from  cultivation,  and  can  hardly  have  been  introduced 
as  the  specimens  found  some  years  ago  in  Kew  Gardens  pro¬ 
bably  were.  The  Puccinia  w'as  found  in  the  following  'month 
(October,  1904)  on  the  same  host  plant,  about  seventeen  miles 
distant  from  the  first  locality.” 

Rhizoctinia  yiolacea  (Tul). — “This  disease  is  not  at  all  a 
common  one  in  this  part  of  East  Anglia,  according  to  my  experi¬ 
ence.  This  year,  however,  it  has  attacked  certain  crops  of 
Carrots.  The  specimen  sent  shows  how  the  violet  mycelium  has 
eaten  into  the  middle  of  the  Carrot.  It  has  also  attacked  the 
apex  and  completely  arrested  the  development  of  the  root.  The 
specimen  came  from  Terrington  St.  Clements,  near  King’s 
Lynn.” 

Pustilago  hypodytes  (Sclilecht). — “  The  specimen  sent  was 
found  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tatum,  near  Salisbury,  in  June  last.  The 
host  is  Bromus  erectus — a  plant  on  which  the  fungus  is  rare 
in  England.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  improbable  that  the 
various  forms  on  Triticum  repens,  Elymus  arenarius,  and 
Bromus  erectus  are  identical.” 

Lucombe  Oak. — Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  acorns  and  cups  from  a 
tree,  the  latter  being  like  those  of  Quercis  Cerris  ;  this  and  the 
Cork  Oak  having  been  the  parents  of  this  hybrid.  It  was  seldom 
that  the  acorns  were  not  attacked  by  grubs.  The  numerous 
specimens  of  the  Lucombe  Oak  in  existence  are  the  result  of 
grafting. 


DARLINGTON  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  autumn  flower  show  of  the  Darlington  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Darlington.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  was  admitted  to  be  the  feature  of  the  show.  A 
very  pretty  effect  was  produced  by  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
in  vases.  Begonias  were  also^  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  this 
autumn  show.  The  Mayoress  of  Darlington  formally  opened 
the  show,  and  said  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  their  tables 
and  rooms  would  be  very  dull  without  Chrysanthemums. 
Alderman  Barron  occupied  the  chair,  and  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayoress.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
McDermid,  who  said  that,  although  the  show  was  getting  into 
years,  it  appeared  to  have  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  given  by  C.  H.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Waller, 
Brockley,  Saltbum,  who  was  followed  by  L.  C.  Salkeld,  Esq., 
Dalston,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  in  this  order  of  merit.  For 
twenty-four  incurved  varieties  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  came  to 
the  front,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral,  Old  War¬ 
ren  Park,  Biggleswade,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Dorman  for  third  place. 
The  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  went  to  Sir.  J.  E.  Back¬ 
house,  followed  by  L.  C.  Salkeld,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  A.  Waller,  in 
the  order  named. 

For  twelve  incurved  the  lead  was  taken  by  Sir.  L.  C.  Salkeld, 
Esq.,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral  and  Sir.  T.  Smith,  West 
Hartlepool,  for  second  and  third  places.  Mr.  J.  E.  Back¬ 
house  again  came  to  the  front  for  six  vases  Japanese  ;  in  this 
instance  Mr.  C.  W.  Littleboy,  Saltbum,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  Brotherstone,  Breckenborough  Hall,  Thirsk,  third. 

Mr.  J-  B.  Hodgkin  took  (he  lead  fop  six  vases  of  single 
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Chrysanthemums,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Whitelock, 
Ripen,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Salkeld,  in  this  order.  Mr.  T.  Oakes, 
SaTtburn,  had  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  thus  securing  the 
medal  offered  by  Messrs.  Mack  and  Miln. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Pease  had  the  best  two  Japanese  in  pots,  being 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkin.  The  latter  took  the  lead, 
however,  for  two  incurved  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  In  other 
classes  Mr.  W.  F.  Pease  took  the  lead  for  Japanese  and  in¬ 
curved  specimens  in  pots.  Mr.  David  Dale  took  the  lead  for 
flowering  Begonias. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Mr.  W.  J.  Green  took  the  lead  for  black 
Grapes,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Son,  Bishop 
Auckland,  and  Mrs.  Plews.  Mr.  W.  J.  Green  also  had  the 
best  white  Grapes,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral.  For  cook¬ 
ing  Apples  the  latter  came  to  the  front ;  he  also  had  the  best 
dessert  Apples,  the  best  six  varieties  of  Pears,  and  the  best 
dish  of  culinary  Apples.  In  the  class  for  dessert  Apples  he 
was  beaten,  however,  by  Mr.  T.  Seymour.  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral 
beat  the  former  competitor  for  a  dish  of  stewing  Pears.  Mr. 
T.  Seymour  was.  to  the  fore  again  for  a  dish  of  dessert  Pears. 

There  were  also  classes  for  amateurs,  in  which  prizes  were 
offered  for  Japanese  and  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  as  well 
as  cut  flowers,  Apples,  Pears,  and  vegetables. 

The  show  was  brightened  by  several  very  attractive  exhibits 
of  mixed  plants.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  Dur¬ 
ham,  had  a  very  effective  exhibit  of  Azaleas,  Crotons,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Orchids,  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  winter-flowering  Carna¬ 
tions,  Palms,  and  Bamboos. 

Messrs.  Mack  and  Miln,  Darlington,  had  an  instructive; 
exhibit  of  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  This  served  as  an 
admirable  lesson  as  to  what  could  be  grown  in  the  North  of 
England  with  such  favourable  seasons  as  the  past. 


DUNDEE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  25th  and  26th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dundee  Chrysanthemum 
Society  wTas  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall,  Dundee. 
The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Lord  Provost  Barrie 
in  the  absence  of  Lady  Constance  Stewart-Richardson  of  Pit- 
four,  thi’ough  illness.  The  entries  numbered  324,  being  about 
the  same  number  as  last  year,  but  the  blooms  were  considered 
superior  to  those  of  previous  exhibitions.  Besides  the  classes 
for  gardeners  and  amateurs,  there  was  also  a  Chrysanthemum 
competition  for  young  people,  which  brought  46  entries. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  were  also  shown,  but  cut  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  the  bulk  of  the  display. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants  in  pots,  arranged  for  effect  upon  the  floor,  the  premier 
honour,  the  Corporation  Vase,  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Beats, 
gardener  to  W.  L.  Boase,  Esq.,  Binrock,  Dundee.  His  plants 
were  most  artistically  arranged,  and  excelled  in  the  massing 
of  the  blooms  of  each  separate  colour  together.  The  second 
award  went  to  Mr.  J.  Fairweather,  gardener  to  Lord  Provost 
Barrie,  Auflie  Park,  who  was  first  last  year. 

In  another  open  class  for  twelve  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
the  Gold  Medal  was  secured  by  Mr.  David  Nicoll,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Rossie  House,  Forgandenny,  Perth.  The 
Medal  was  awarded  by  Mrs.  Armitstead  of  Castle  Hunt.ly.  This 
exhibit  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  way  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  hall,  and  created  a  great  amount  of  interest. 
Some  of  the  finest  blooms  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Cadbury, 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis. 

The  Smieton  Challenge  Medal,  open  to  all,  was  secured  by 
Mr.  James  Adam,  St.  Clement’s,  Forfar.  This  was  for  six 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  and  the  exhibit  was  a  highly 
meritorious  one.  In  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms  the  winner 
was  again  Mr.  D.  Nicoll.  His  blooms  were  of  large  size,  re¬ 
markably  fresh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  competition. 

In  the  open  class  for  four  pots  of  disbudded  Chrysanthemums 
the  Mudie  Cup  was  secured  by  Mr.  D.  Hendry,  Carnoustie  ; 
his  plants,  being  very  fine,  made  him  an  easy  first. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  Armitstead  Medal  was  secured 
by  Dr.  Laing,  Arbroath.  The  Cameron  Challenge  Cup,  offered 
by  J.  D.  Cameron,  Esq.,  for  two  pots  of  Chrysanthemums,  open 
to  amateurs,  was  secured  by  Mr.  James  Clarke,  Dundee.  His 
plants  were  equally  well  grown  and  flowered  as  those  in  the 
professional  class. 

Another  important  prize  was  offered  for  the  encouragement 
of  amateurs,  namely,  the  Lawson  Challenge  Cup.  This  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Guild,  Arbroath,  who  thus  secured  the  principal 
trophy  in  the  amateurs’  section  for  cut  flowers. 


BORDER  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  25th  and  26th, 


-the  fourth  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in  connection  with 
the  above  society  was  held  at  Selkirk.  The  exhibits  numbered 
450,  this  being  an  increase  of  90  over  that  of  last  year,  when 
the  show  was  held  at  Hawick.  The  exhibits  showed  a  high 
standard  of  merit  in  every  section  of  the  show.  At  the  opening 
ceremony,  the  president,  Andrew  Thompson,  Esq.,  Galashiels” 
took  the  chair,  and  a  short  address  was  delivered  bv  Sheriff- 
Substitute  Smith. 

In  the  class  for  eight  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
the  premier  honours  were  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Bruce,  Gala 
House.  For  twelve  blooms  Japanese, "the  leading  winner  waa 
Mr.  J.  Clark,  Bannerfield,  Selkirk.  For  six  blooms  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  May,  gardener  to  A.  Cochrane,  Esq., 
Abbotshill,  Galashiels.  For  six  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  J. 
ReiHy,  Galashiels,  took  the  lead.  For  four  distinct  blooms 
Japanese  Mr.  A.  Bruce  again  took  the  lead.  He  also  had 
the  best  two  vases  of  as  many  white  varieties,  and  the  best 
two  vases  of  any  other  colour. 

Mr.  J.  Clark  took  the  lead  for  twelve  incurved  blooms.  Mr. 
A  Bruce  again  came  to  the  front  for  three  vases  of  decorative 
Chrysanthemums  shown  with  their  own  foliage.  Mr.  A.  Bruce 
had  the  best  vase  shown  with  its  own  foliage,  and  the  best 
vase  with  any  foliage  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Govenlock,  aar- 
dener  to  L.  Cochrane,  Esq.,  Kings  Knowes,  Galashiels.  Mr. 
D.  May  had  the  best  shower  bouquet. 

In  the  class  for  two  Chrysanthemum  plants  the  lead  for 
two  and  one  plants  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Govenlock,  who  also 
had  the  best  four  ornamental  plants  and  the  best  four  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  J.  Reilly  had  the  best  group  of  plants  and  the 

plantMeCimen  plant'  Ml'  A‘  Bruce  led  the  way  for  table 


Mr.  J.  Mowat,  gardener  to  Jas.  Brown,  Esq.,  Galashiels,  had 
tue  best  four  Begonias  in  bloom.  Other  winners  for  plants  were 
Mr.  J.  Kmnear,  Newfauns,  Galashiels,  Mr.  D.  May,  and  Mr 
K.  Buckham,  gardener  to  John  Power,  Esq.,  Synton.  Mr. 
Buckham  also  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Grapes.  Mr  T 
Gray,  The  Holmes,  St.  Boswells,  had  the  best  three  varieties 
of  Apples,  but  Mr.  A.  Brace  had  the  best  dessert  Apples. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Turner,  Galashiels.  Mr  G  Smith 
gardener  to  Alex.  F.  Brown,  Esq.,  Thornfield,  Selkirk,  had  the 
best  lomatos ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  the  best  Onions;  Mr.  J. 
Patterson,  Rutherford,  the  best  Leeks  and  Beet ;  Mr.  W 
Black,  Hawick,  the  best  Celery;  Mr.  A.  Hogg,  Hawick',  the 
best  Carrots  ;  Mr.  J .  Steele,  Kelso,  the  best  Brussels  Sprouts  ■ 
Mr.  G.  Smith  the  best  Cabbages,  Mr.  A.  Govenlock  the  best 
Savoys  and  Cauliflowers,  while  the  best  collection  of  six  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatos  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Hogg. 

There  were  also  numerous  classes  for  amateurs,  and  the 
competition  even  here  was  good. 


Grape  Black  Hamburgh. — According  to  a  contemporary,  this 
is  the  bicentenary  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  it  is  also  said 
that  an  English  nurseryman  was  the  introducer.  In  “  Vines  and 
\  ine  Culture,  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  not  given  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  it  was  imported  from. 
Hamburgh  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  “  by  Mr. 
John  Warner,  a  London  merchant,  who  established  a  vineyard.” 
For  about  half  a  century  it  was  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air. 

*  *  * 

Refined  Otto  of  Geranium.— Everybody  is  aware  that  Mint  is 
a  strongly  scented  plant,  but  few  are  aware  of  the  great  number 
of  distinct  scents  amongst  the  different  species.  At  the  same 
time  perhaps  not  one  in  1,000  of  the  British  public  could  give  the 
correct  name  of  the  proper  Mint  for  Mint  sauce.  The”  fact  is 
there  are  several  different  species  both  sold  and  accepted  in  all 
good  faith  as  the  proper  sort,  while  Mint  is  simply  Mint  in 
many  private  establishments  where  the  herb  is  grown  in  their  own 
gardens.  Pennyroyal  (Mentha  Pulegium)  is  a  much  .neglected 
species  at  the  present  day  except  for  bedding  purposes,  and  yet 
it  is  a  deliciously  scented  species,  the  odour  being  very  closely 
related  to  that  of  Mentha  Requieni,  which  might  be  described  as 
a  refined  Otto  of  Geranium.  Some  have  likened  it  to  refined 
Peppermint  mixed  witli  essence  of  Lemon  Verbena.  Amongst 
British  species  M.  rotundifolia,  M.  longifolia,  M.  spicata,  M. 
piperita,  M.  sativa,  M.  gracilis,  M.  rubra,  M.  hirsuta,  and  M 
arvensis  all  have  quite  a  different  scent,  while  some  of  the 
Varieties  possess  a  distinct  scent  from  that  of  their  parents 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

November  29th. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Catasetum  pileatum. 

The  flowers  of  this  striking  Catasetum  are  of  massive  size, 
measuring  4  in.  across  either  way  without  being  spread  out. 
The  oblong  sepals  are  pale  yellow,  tinted  with  green.  The 
petals  are  broader,  ciliated  on  the  edges  and  folded  with  one 
edge  within  the  concave  dorsal  sepal.  The  lip'  is  roundly 
heart-shaped.,  marginate,  shallowly  fringed  all  rohnd  the  edges, 
and  clear  yellow,  intensifying  considerably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
short,  wide,  bluntly  conical  spur  or  sac  near  the  base*.  It 
measiur'esi  24  in.  long  and  almost  3  in.,  wide,  and  is  expanded 
like  a  basin.  First-class  Certificate  to  T’.  B.  Sohlesinger,  Esq., 
Bedales,  Haywards  Heath. 

Laeliocattleya  Pallas  magnifica. 

The  parentage  of  the  above,  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Laelia 
purpura, ta,  x  Cattleya,  dowiana.  The  sepals  are  shaded  and 
netted  with  lilac  on  a  white  ground.  The  elliptic  petals  are 
wavy  at  the  edges,  and  shaded  and  netted  with  a  much  deeper 
tint  of  lilac-purple.  The  lip,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intense 
crimson  to  the  very  base,  and  fading  a  little  at  the  edges, 
which  show  a  purple  tint ;  the  base  of  the  tube  inside  is  lined 
with  oranlge.  First-class  Certificate  to  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page),  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-tbe  Water, 
Gloucestershire. 

Cypripedium  Miss  Blanch  Moore. 

The  above  is  a  hybrid  closely  allied  to  C.  insigne  or  a.  fine 
variety  of  it.  The  large,  rounded  dorsal  sepal  ,  is  light  green, 
richly  blotched  with  purple-brown,  and  surrounded  with  a 
broad  white  margin.  The  petals  are  netted  with  light  brown, 
on.  a  yellow  ground.  Tire  lip  is  deep  shining  brown,  very  large 
and  rounded.  Award  of  Merit  to  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Rolfei  superbum. 

The  parentage  of  this  grand  variety  was  C.  bellatulum  x 
l  othfi'chi  1  d  i a iMn  i.  The  blooms:  are  of  great  size,  the  length  of 
the  petals  being  the  most  striking  feature.  The  dorsal  sepal 
was  richly  lined  with  dark  brownish-crimson,  and  the  long 
•petals  were  also  handsomely  lined  and  marked.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Floral  Committee. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Swinbourne. 

Tire  blooms  of  the  above  pure  white  Japanese  variety 
measure  about  8  in,,  in  diameter  and  6  in.  to  7  in.  deep.  The 
ends  of  the  florets  are  strongly  incurved  for  an  inch  or  so  at 
the  ends,  and,  being  curled  about  in  a  variety  of  ways,  give  the 
bloom  a  splendid  appearance.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  T.  Dalton. 

The  blooms,  of  the  above,  Japanese  variety  are  of  a  rich 
mahogany-red  and  measure  about  7  in.  in  diameter.  The 
florets  are  variously  twisted,  but  mostly  drooping  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  the  upper  surface.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  N. 
Molyneux,  Wickham,  Hants. 

Platycerium  Mayii. 

The  barren  frond  of  this  Stagshorni  at  present  is  nearly 
orbicular,  folded  hack  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  light  green,.  The 
fertile  fronds  are  trifid  and  forked,  and  about  16  in.  long. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonton. 

Cotoneaster  angustifolia. 

The  leaves  of  this  shrub  are  linear-lanceolate,  deep  green 
above,  hoary  beneath  and  leathery.  The  berries  are  very 
abundantly  produced,  almost  hiding  the  branches,  and  are 
oblate,  flattened  on  the  top,  and  orange.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  to  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin,  Esq.,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris. 

Carnation  The  President. 

The  above  is  an  American  variety  of  tree  Carnation  of  rather 


prep owtesing. appearance,  being  of  large,  size,  scented  and  dark 
crimson,  recalling  Uriah  Pike.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Sheldon,  Guernsey. 

Carnation  Adonis. 

The  bloomsi  of  this  tree  variety  are  of  large  size,  handsome 
in  form,  and  of  a  rich  red  or  scarlet.  It  is  an  American 
variety.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon, 
Guernsey. 

Carnation  Enchantress. 

The  blooms  of  this  tree  Carnation  are  of  large  size,  re¬ 
sembling  a  Miss  Jolliffe  Improved.  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
soft  shade  of  pink.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Sheldon. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

A  Plea  for  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  appearance  in  your  columns,  of  the  eloquent  ap¬ 
peals  on  behalf  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  emanating  from 
the:  pens  of  Messrs.  C.  Blair  and  A.  E.  Tha  tcher  has  stirred  me 
to  once  more  urge,  the  desirability,  if  not,  indeed,  the  necessity, 
for  the  formation  of  a  “  National  Hardy  Plant,  Society.”  It. 
appears  strange  that  amid  the  multitude,  of  societies  that  exist 
for  the  advancement,  of  various  section®  and  branches  of  horti¬ 
culture  there  is  not  one  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants,.  If  the 
question  is  asked,  “  What,  can  a  .society  do?”  we  have  only  to 
point:  to  those  that  exist  in,  the  interests  of  the  Rose,  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Dahlia,  etc.,  that  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much 
in  their  respective:  spheres:,  and  without  the  least,  hesitation  we 
assert  that  what  they  have,  done  in  their  way.  a  national  hardy 
plant  society  could  do  for  hardy  plants. 

The  society  we  require  ,is  not,  one  that  shall  devote  its 
attention,  entirely  to  the  exhibition,  of  hardy  flowers,  although 
much  may  be  done  in  that1  direction,  but,  one  that,  shall  gather 
•  and  dispense  valuable  information,  respecting  all  classes:  and 
varieties  of  hardy  plants:,  their  merits  and  requirements,  pub¬ 
lish  reports  and  comments  upon,  new  plants,  and  render  all 
possible  assistance  to  its  members:  and  horticulturists  generally. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  to  say  what  might  be  done, 
but  to  get  growers  and  enthusiasts  to  unite  and  establish  the 
society,  which,  when  once  started,  would  rapidly  go  forward 
and  accomplish  much.  All  who,  have  undertaken  the  work  of 
starting  a  society  of  any  kind  know  full  well  that  herein  lies 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  we  believe  that  is:  the  only  reason 
why  a,  national  hardy  plant  society  wa®  not.  long  since  bora. 
No  on©  cares  to  take,  upon  himself  the  task  of  starting  it, 
but  the  time:  is  ripe  for  us:  to  bestir  ourselves.  May  I  ask 
therefore  that  all  who,  are  interested  will  send  along  a,  note 
or  suggestion,  or  even  name  and  address  only,  and  I  am  sure 
our  esteemed  editor  will  assist  by  publishing  same  that  we  may 
get  into  correspondence  and  put:  the  society  afoot. 

Heather  Bell. 

Exmouth  Chrysanthemums. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Dear  Sir,- — Reading  your  note®  on  the  Exmouth  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  on  page  954  of  The  Gardening  World,  I  was  some¬ 
what,  puzzled  by  thei  name  “Chrysanthemiste,  Monagny  Kelvie,” 
which  you  describe  “  as  a,  very  fine  pale  yellow  of  much  merit.” 
There  is  a  new  variety  of  M.  Calvat’s  raising,  named  Chrysan- 
theimistie  Momtigny,  which  answers  to  the  description  you 
give,  and  is,  moreover,  likely  to  prove  a  decided  acquisition  ; 
but  “  Kelvie  ”  is  a,  na.nre  unknown  to  me  in  this  connection. 
You  give  a  good  description  of  that  fine  variety  “  J.  H.  Sils- 
fcuiry,”  but  you  are  in,  error  in  thinking  it  originated  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,,  as  it  wa®  raised  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Mr.  Martin 
Silsbury  from  the  same,  head  of  seed  that  produced  “  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Vallis,”  another  variety  that  you  describe,  in  the  same 
article,  and  which,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  is  totally  different, 
both  in  habit  of  growth  and  form  of  flower  to  it®  own  brother. 
Little  wonder  that,  Chrysanthemum  seedlings  are  a,  never-fail¬ 
ing  sourcia  of  interest.  R.  Barnes. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


The  National  Potato  Society  will  hold  a  conference  at  the 
Smithfield  Show  in  December.  The  object  is  to  discuss  the 
future  work  of  the  society.  A  promise  is  made  to  give  a 
selection  of  Potatos  in  the  annual  report,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  purchasers  of  new  varieties.  The  question  of  flavour  in 
Potatos  is  not  being  overlooked. 

*  *  * 

National  Rose  Society. — The  twenty-eighth  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society  will  take  place  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday,  December  8th,  at  3.30  p.m., 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  pass  the  accounts,  to 
elect  the  committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  other  general  business.  Some  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the 
society  for  discussion  and  adoption  or  amendment  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  meeting.  Some  omissions  in  the  existing  rules  are 
also  proposed  to  be  made. 

*  *  * 

Kingston  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — On  November  11th  a  paper  on  the  “  Culture  of 
Exhibition  and  other  Vegetables”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  James 
Gibson  before  a  large  audience.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the 
evening  was  a  large  number  of  lantern  photographs,  shown  on 
the  screen,  of  collections  of  vegetables,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
own  growing,  which  had  been  successful  at  Edinburgh,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Wolverhampton,  Oxford,  and  Reading  Exhibitions.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  the  paper  is  to  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  amongst  the  members.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Gibson  for  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  paper. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — At  their  meeting  on  Tuesday,  November  15th,  a  paper 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Friend,  Rook’s  Nest  Gardens,  Godstone,  on 
“  Vegetables  for  Exhibition  or  Yearly  Supply,”  was  read.  Mr. 
Friend  is  well  known  in  the  district  as  a  prize-taker.  Commenc¬ 
ing  with  January,  he  detailed  at  considerable  length  the  modus 
operandi  in  each  month  till  December,  paying  due  attention  to 
the  necessary  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  plays  the  all-important 
Pai t  n  hen  we  look  for  those  well-filled  baskets  of  vegetables  to 
supply  the  kitchen  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills, 
Coombe  House  Gardens,  again  provided  interesting  exhibits’, 
staging  half  a  dozen  each  of  Japanese  and  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Physalis  Franchetti  in  splendid  form,  and  fruit  of 
Pyrus  Japonica. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.  The  last  meeting  of  the  above  association  was 
given  up  to  the  reading  of  the  first-prize  essays  in  the  senior 
and  junior  divisions  in  the  recent  competition  on  Carnations. 
The  two  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  W.  Tumham,  of 
Culham  Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  Mr.  H.  Wynn, 
The  Gardens,  Cressingham,  Reading.  After  the  essays  had 
been  read  a  splendid  discussion  took  place,  sustained  by  the 
chairman,  Messrs.  Powell,  Tunbridge,  Ellis,  Townsend,  Cham- 
bei s,  Doie;  Judd,  Hinton,  and  Winsor.  There  were  two  ex¬ 
hibits,  both  remarkable  for  the  time  of  year,  viz.,  twelve 
splendid  fruits  of  a  seedling  Melon  by  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  The 
Gardens,  Bearwood,  and  some  beautiful  blooms  of  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias  cut  from  the  open  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell,  The 
Gardens,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames. 

*  *  * 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  Fellows,  held  during  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  ult.,  29 
candidates  were  elected  Fellows,  including  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  H. 
Berkeley,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Horace  Darwin,  Mrs.  Wolley  Dod, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Ellis,  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Glad¬ 
stone,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  Mrs.  Sebag-Monte- 
fiore.  The  next  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  a  "show  of 
“  Colonial-grown  Fruit,”  which  will  be  held  in  the  new  hall  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  13th  and  14th.  As  this 
is  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held,  it  should  prove  of 
great  general  interest,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  public  attention  is  being  directed  to  our  Colonies  and 
their  capabilities  for  supplying  the  home  markets.  An  ex¬ 
hibition  of  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  preserved  and  bottled 
fruits,  jams,  etc.,  will  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  products  of  the  various 
places.  This  show  will  be  open  on  both  days  from  10  a.m.  to 


10  p.m.,  and  the  public  will  be  admitted  at  one  shilling  each 
person. 

*  *  * 


Hawick  Horticultural  Society. — For  considerably  over 
half  a  century  this  society  has  been  doing  its  utmost  by  way 
of  interesting  all  classes  in  the  laudable  pursuit  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  for  many  years  held  exhibitions  superior  to  those 
held  in  many  towns  of  twice  or  more  its  population,  and  ex¬ 
celled  only  by  a  very  few  of  the  largest  centres  in  Scotland. 
It  is  to  be  regretfully  admitted,  however,  that  for  a  number 
of  years  the  exhibitions  have  fallen  considerably  off,  partly 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  rival  society  in  the  town,  but  mainly 
through  lack  of  local  financial  support.  Now,  however,  the  two 
societies,  imbued  by  the  union  spirit  of  the  age,  have  amal¬ 
gamated.  A  strong,  vigorous  working  committee  has  been 
formed,  and  all  are  pulling  one  way,  in  the  hope  that  their 
united  efforts  will  result  in  their  exhibitions  being  again  the 
envy  of  other  communities— a  thing  of  beauty,  a  consequent  joy, 
and  a  credit  to  the  town  of  which  we  are  so  proud  as  “  The 
Queen  of  the  Borders.”  The  committee  are  now  preparing 
their  schedule  for  the  exhibition  of  1905.  It  is  necessarily  de¬ 
pendent  on  tne  subscriptions  they  receive,  and,  relying  on  the 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  Hawick,  horticulturally  and  other¬ 
wise,  they  beg  most  respectfully  to  appeal  to  the  well-known 
generosity  of  the  people  in  the  district  in  every  good  cause 
or  encouragement  and  support.  The  lion,  secretary  is  William 
Oliver,  20,  Slitng  Crescent,  Hawick. 


in otes  from  Glasgow.-  The  weather  of  last  week  has  been 
ot  a  variable  character— snow,  rain,  frost,  all  in  their  turn  were 
outstanding  features  m  a  very  wintry  week.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  frost  has  not  relaxed  its  grip,  and  still,  though  by 
no  means  severe,  the  atmospheric  tendency  is  frosty. 

*  *  -X- 

Potatos  for  Malta  and  Australia.— We  learn  that  Mr.  T 
Rime,  Mareliam-le-Fen,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  has  sent 
a  consignment  of  24  boxes,  holding  100  lbs.  each,  of  choice  seed 
l  otatos  lor  the  Government  Experimental^  Farm  Station, 
Malta;  also  a  considerable  consignment  of  Findlay’s  El¬ 
dorado  to  a  private  firm  in  Australia. 

*  *  11- 

Chrysanthemum  Display  at  Camphill. — At  present  the 
annual  show  of  the  invaluable  winter  flower  at  the  Camphill 
Gardens  is  giving  enjoyment  to  thousands  of  visitors.  There 
are  over  1,500  heads  of  well-developed  flowers  facing  the  visitor 
as  he  enters  the  large  Chrysanthemum  house.  An  admirable 
feature  m  the  collection  is  the  comparatively  dwarf  growth  of 
the  plants.  The  fulness  and  uniform  regularity  of  the  size  of 
blooms  are  also  prominent  features,  which  testify  to  the  con¬ 
siderable  cultural  attention  they  must  have  had  bestowed  upon 
them  throughout.  1 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  W  Wells  and  Co.  at  Boston.— At  the  Boston 
(Massachusetts)  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  on  November 
3rd  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  fifty  blooms  of  new  seedling  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  captivated  the  attention  of  the  gardeners  and 
visitors  more  than  anything  else  in  the  show.  There  were  other 
exhibits  of  their  Chrysanthemums,  particularly  by  Mr  W 
Duckham,  but  these  new  ones  were  an  additional  surprise 
being  considered  the  largest  in  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the 
blooms  had  been  cut  on  October  17th,  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  18th,  and  shipped  to 
Boston  on  October  22nd.  These  blooms,  notwitlisfandina  their 
long  journey,  had  not  suffered  in  the  least  during  their  transit 
for  they  were  just  as  fresh  as  any  others  in  the-  exhibition.  The 
committee  honoured  this  most  meritorious  exhibit  with  the 
highest  award  at  its  command — a  Gold  Medal.  The  remark 
was  made  at  the<  exhibition  that  their  English  friends  knew 
how  to-  grow  big  specimen  blooms.  We  may  say  that  Messrs. 
Wells  and  Co.  also  secured  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  ult.  in 
the  novelty  class,  this  being  the  fifth  year  in  succession  that 
they  have  taken  the  Medal. 
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Apples  Cheap  in  Aberdeen. — Tlie  season  lias  now  arrived 
when  Apples  are  imported  in  abundance  into  this  country.  In 
Aberdeen  prices,  on  the  whole,  are  low,  and  there  is  a  large 
demand. 

*  *  * 

An  Apple-woman’s  Goon  Fortune. — An  old  Apple-woman  of 
Kiel,  who  accepted  as  payment  for  Apples  sold  to  an  impe¬ 
cunious  customer  a  ticket  for  a  Berlin  lottery,  has  been  for¬ 
tunate.  enough  to  win  a  prize  of  3,000  marks. 

*  *  * 

Choked  by  Damson  Stones. — It  was  supposed  that  a  little 
girl  named  Evelyn  Downward,  living  in  Idulme,  Manchester, 
who  was  suffocated,  had  died  from  swallowing  a  Damson  stone. 
At  the  inquest  it  was  stated  that  no  fewer  than  four  stones  had 
been  discovered. 

*  *  * 

Cold  Storage  at  Southampton. — We  understand  it  is  the 
intention  of  Messrs.  Garcia,  Jacobs  and  Co.,  of  Cove-nt  Garden, 
to  keep  a  stock  of  50,000  barrels  of  Apples  in  the  cold  store 
at  Southampton.  Thet  plan  hitherto  adopted  has  been  to  retain 
a  large  stock  in  cold  storage  in  New  York,  but  the  present  plan 
is  obviously  more  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  the  fruit  is  always 
immediately  available  when  wanted.  The  Southampton  route 
is  more  expensive,  but  more  convenient  than  by  way  of  the 
Thames,  owing  to  delays  on  the  latter*. 

*  *  * 

New  East  End  Gardens. — On  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bonn, 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  L.C.C.,  opened  two  recently-acquired 
gardens  in  the  East  End,  Arbour  Square  and  York  Square, 
Commercial  Road,  and  Brickfield  Gardens,  Limehouse.  The 
two  former  properties  have  been  secured  on  lease  from  the 
Mercers’  Company  at  a  nominal  rental,  but  the  Limehouse  site 
had  to  be  acquired  under  the  Council’s  compulsory  powers,  the 
cost  being  just  over  £7,000.  There  was  a  liberal  display  of 
bunting,  and  at  each  ceremony  a  band  was  in  attendance,  and 
entertained  the  crowds  of  dwellers  who  flocked  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

*  *  * 

The  Currant  oe  Commerce. — The  proper  name  of  this  is 
Black  Corinth,  a  name  given  to  a-  small  variety  of  Grape  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruits-  in* 
the  district  of  Corinth,  in  Greece.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  but  the  area  over  which  it  gives  full  satisfaction 
is  not  very  extensive.  As  much  as  75,000  tons  of  the  dried  fruits 
have  been  sent  off  from  tire  districts  of  Corinth,  Zante,  and  the 
town  of  Patras  in  one  season.  In  the  reign  of  Queen-  Elizabeth 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  dried 
Currants. 

*•  *  * 

Greenhouse  Scare  at  Walthamstow.— We  were  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  tax  on  greenhouses  proposed  by  the  local 
authorities  at  Walthamstow  related  only  to  those  which  were 
utilised  for  commercial  purposes.  The  account  which  got 
abroad,  however,  was  rather  vague,  with  the  result  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Walthamstow  who  indulge  in  greenhouses  have 
for  the  last  few  days  been  in  a  state  bordering  on  panic. 
Rumour*  had  it  that  the  local  authorities  intended  to  rate  all 
greenhouses  at  a  fourth  of  the  house  assessment.  Not  caring 
to  risk  such  a  tax,  many  householders  promptly  removed  the 
roofs  from  the  little  greenhouses  that  had  been  the  envy  of 
their  London  friends,  while  others  inundated  the  Press  with 
letters  of  protest.  Inquiry  at  the  Council  offices,  however, 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  proposed  rate  only  applies  to  green¬ 
houses  used  for  trade,  and  does  not  apply  to  those  erected 
in  private  gardens  for  the  personal  use  of  householders. 

*  *  * 

Prickly  Pear  Blossoms  Park  and  Recreation  Ground.  - 
The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  new  park  gifted  by  Mr. 
AY.  H.  C.  Nation  for  a  public  park  and  recreation  ground  to 
the  National  Trust  for  the  Preservation  of  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  The  name  was  given  in  allusion 
to  Mr.  Nation’s  work,  entitled  “  Prickly  Pear  Blossoms,”  which 
contains  tales  of  country  life  and  descriptions  of  various  flowers, 
plants,  and  rural  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockbeare, 
Mr.  Nation’s  estate.  The  park  is  about  500  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  city  of  Exeter  and  the  towns  of  Honiton, 
Ridmouth,  and  Halberton.  At  present  it  is  thickly  planted  with 
Scotch  Firs  and  Larches.  Previous  to  its  being  opened  to  the 
public  it  will  be  planted  with  Prickly  Pear  shrubs  (Opuntia). 
Other  accommodations  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  will 
be  provided,  and  monumental  stones  will  be  set  up,  bearing 
inscriptions  selected  from  Mr.  Nation’s  work  as  above  named. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column,  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve’ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Tea  Roses  for  Bedding. 

Please  name  six  or  eight  Tea  Roses  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes  to  give  plenty  of  flowers.  (G.  P. ) 

The  varieties  which  we  give  below  are  very  useful  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes — at  least,  in  the  South — but  you  can  scarcely 
expect  all  varieties  to  do  equally  well  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  plant  a  bed  of  each  sort, 
even  although  the  bed  in  some  cases  may  not  be  large.  In 
this  way,  those  that  succeed  in  your  district  may  be  allowed 
to-  go  on  undisturbed,  while  if  any  of  them  should  prove  a 
failure  the  plants  could  be  lifted,  and  something  else  put  in 
their  place  which  you  know  to  succeed,  or  you  can  try  another 
which  you  may  not  yet  possess.  Two  lemon-yellow  varieties 
are  Isabella  Sprunt  and  Lucie  Faure;  one  or  other  of  these 
should  be  given  a  trial,  as  both  are  very  successful  in  the  South. 
Princess  de  Sagan  is  a  rich  crimson  ;  Shirley  Hibberd,  golden- 
yellow  ;  Corallina,  rosy-crimson ;  Fairy  Queen,  fawn  and 
creamy-white  ;  Chameleon,  rosy-flesh  ;  Dr.  Gill,  coppery  yellow, 
fawn,  and  rose ;  and  G.  Nabbonnand,  flesh-coloured,  with  long 
pointed  buds.  For  bedding  purposes,  of  course,  all  these  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  without  disbudding.  As  soon  as 
the  blooms  fade  they  should  be  removed,  to  encourage  further 
growth. 

Tlie  New  Varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum. 

Do  you  think  that  King  Edward  VII.  and  other  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  have  been  crossed  with 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum?  The  height  of  the  plants  would  seem 
to  suggest  this,  or,  at  least,  someth ing  more  than  the  species. 
(J.  J.  L.) 

In  the  absence  of  recorded  parentage  it  would  be  necessary 
to  examine  .the  new  plants  very  closely,  particularly  as  to  the 
form  of  the  leaves  at  different  elevations  on  the  same.  The 
cut  specimens  brought  to-  exhibitions  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
show  whether  any  hybridising  lias  been  effected  or  not.  A 
number  of  the  Oxeye  Daisies  are  very  similar  in  structure  so 
far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  and  when  larger  varieties  are 
developed  under  cultivation  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
seedlings  are  mere  varieties  or  have  been  crossed  by  some  other 
species.  We  should  not,  however,  suggest  C.  uliginosum,  which 
you  give  under  Pyrethrum,  because  the  leaves  of  this  latter 
are  very  strongly  serrated  by  comparison  with  C.  maximum  and 
its  allies.  If  the  new  plants  ai*e  the  result  of  hybridising,  we 
should  suggest  C.  latifolium  as  the  other  parent. 

Apples  for  a  Sandy  Soil. 

Could  you  suggest  the  names  of  a  few  varieties  of  Apple  which 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  on  soil  of  a  sandy  character? 
(F.  S.) 

Strong-growing  varieties  are  generally  recommended  for  Ibis 
purpose,  but  they  do  not  succeed  equally  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  You  might,  however,  give  leading  places-  to  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Devonshire  Qiiarrenden, 
Grenadier,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  Before 
planting,  the  soil  should  be  trenched  to  a  good  depth,  retain¬ 
ing  the  best  material  on  the  top.  During  the  first  few  sum¬ 
mers,  at  least,  you  should  mulch  the  ground,  and  give  copious 
supplies  of  water  during  dry  weather.  This  will  enable  the 
-trees  to  make  headway  during  the  earlier  stages-  of  growth. 

Large  Tree  Fern. 

We  have  a  tree  Fern  which  is  getting  too  tall  for  the  house. 
Would  it  be  likely  to  succeed  if  we  cut  off  the  lower  half  of 
the  ball,  in  order  to  give  it  more  head  room?  (T.  W.  D.) 

If  it  is  one  of  the  thick-stemmed  species  you  can  with  safety 
cut  away  the  greater  portion  of  the  ball  of  soil,  leaving  just 
sufficient  to  steady  the  plant  in  the  new  pot  or  tub.  If  the 
lower  portion  of  tlie  stem  is  gradually  embedded  in  soil  by 
top  dressing  during  the  next  few  years  it  will  encourage  the 
development  of  roots  higher  up,  so  that  by  this  means  you 
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will  be  able  in  future  years,  if  necessary,  to  still  further  lower 
the  height  of  the  same.  This  should  be  done  just  when  the 
growth  is  commencing  in  spring,  and  while  that  is  going  on  tho 
stem  should  be  kept  damp  throughout  its  length  by  frequently 
syringing  it. 

Making  an  Asparagus  Bed. 

Our  soil  is  very  heavy,  and,  as  we  wish  to  grow  Asparagus, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  drain  to  carry  away  the  sur¬ 
face  water  in  winter?  If  so,  what  sort  of  drain  would  answer 
best  ?  (Asparagus.  ) 

In  very  heavy  soil  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the 
natural  material,  and  employ  fresh  compost  of  a  rich,  friable 
character,  rendered  porous  by  the  use  of  plenty  of  sand.  In 
taking  out  the  natural  soil  you  would,  of  course,  make  a  sort 
of  box  in  which  rain  water  would  collect  and  stand  longer  than 
would  be  beneficial  for  the  roots  of  the  Asparagus.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  to  have  some  outlet  to  such  a  bed,  dependent, 
of  course,  upon  circumstances.  If  the  soil  is  on  a  slope,  only 
the  lower  end  of  the  bed  can  be  affected  by  accumulation  of 
surface  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ground  is  level,  or 
nearly  so,  the  water  would  accumulate  more  or  less  throughout 
the  length  of  the  bed.  In  this  latter  case  we  should  make 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  slope  gradually  from  either  end  to  the 
centre.  One  drain  would  then  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  surface  water  collecting  there.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  make  a  deep  trench  in  heavy  soil,  about  18  in.  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  your  purpose.  Drainage,  consisting  of  stones  and 
brickbats,  could  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  this,  and  the  rougher 
material  of  the  compost  over  this,  to  keep  the  drainage  open. 
The  compost  could  then  be  heaped  up  at  least  6  in.  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  this  would  help  to  keep  it 
drier  than  if  sunk  low  down.  As  to  the  form  of  the  drain, 
this  may  be  very  simple.  A  narrow  drain  about  the  width  of 
a  spade  put  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  as  stated,  with  outlet 
to  carry  away  the  water,  may  be  filled  up  with  pebbles  or 
stones  collected  off  the  ground.  If  this  is  placed  sufficiently 
low  down  not  to  come  in  the  way  of  trenching  operations  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Any  other  beds  that  may 
afterwards  be  made  could  also  be  connected  with  the  same 
drain. 

Lifting  and  Storing  Savoys. 

Would  you  suggest  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  storing  Savoys 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  until  required  ?  To  put  them  in 
frames  is  out  of  the  question,  but  we  want  the  ground  cleared 
to  trench  the  whole  piece  for  next  year’s  crops.  (W.  G.) 

By  a  simple  contrivance  you  may  be  able  to  pile  up  the  Savoys 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  easily  got  at  at  any  time, 
and '  even  protected  by  means  of  mats  if  very  severe  weather 
should  render  this  necessary.  The  plan  is  to  make  a  ring  by 
piling  up  a  spit  of  earth  round  the  circumference  ;  upon  this 
a  layer  of  Savoys  may  be  laid  with  their  leaves  outwards  and 
their  roots  towards  the  centre  of  the  ring.  The  centre  should 
then  be  filled  up  with  soil,  and  a  layer  placed  over  the  stems 
of  the  Savoys.  This  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  laying 
on  another  layer  of  Savoys.  The  operation  may  be  repeated 
until  you  have  a  little  stack  of  the  plants  with  their  leaves 
all  round  the  circumference.  In  the  case  of  your  having  a  large 
quantity,  two  or  more  stacks  may  be  made,  just  sufficiently 
wide  to  stand  the  effects  of  frost  without  being  broken  down 
until  the  Savoys  are  used  up.  By  making  small  ones  you 
can  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  a  big  pile  of  earth  in  the 
centre  to  hold  the  heap  together. 

Age  of  Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum. 

How  many  years  has  the  large  strain  of  Cyclamen  persicum 
giganteum  been  in  cultivation?  Is  it  likely  to  have  been  known 
twenty  years  ago  ?  (D.  D.) 

There  is  evidence  that  it  was  in  cultivation  at  least  in  1870, 
when  specimens  were  brought  forward  under  that  name  by 
Mr.  Edmonds  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded  it.  It  might,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  in  cultivation  some  time  prior  to  this. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  from  Seeds. 

Can  you  let  me  know  if  it  is  possible  to  raise  seedlings  from 
home-grown  cones  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon?  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  seeds  from  treffe  in  this  country  are  not  per¬ 
fect.  (P.  Reeves.) 

Perfect  seeds  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  have  been  produced  in 
this  country.  In  some  instances  the  male  flowers  may  be  injured 
accidentally  or  otherwise,  in  which  case  the  seeds  might  not 
be  perfect.  You  can,  however,  select  large  cones  after  they 
have  thoroughly  reached  maturity.  To  prevent  the  scales  from 


being  accidentally  scattered,  the  best  of  them  might  be  secured 
by  enclosing  them  in  nets  while  still  on  the  trees.  You  could 
then  search  for  seeds,  and  sow  them  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse, 
lou  can  easily  tell  whether  the  seeds  are  perfect  by  cutting 
open  a  few  of  the  larger  and  better  specimens.  That  they  do 
ripen  perfect  seeds  in  this  country  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Scented  Plants  for  a  Rockery. 

Next  year  we  are  intending  planting  sweetly-scented  alpine 
plants  about  the  edges  of  the  paths  on  the  rockery  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps.  Please  name  a  few  that  would  be  most 
suitable'  for  tli©  purpose,  and  not  readily  destroyed  if  they 
should  happen  to  be  trod  upon.  (C.  J.) 

Seveial  species  of  thyme  would  answer  this  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably,  but  the  most  appropriate  varieties  would  be  such  as 
Thymus  Serpyllum  coccineus  and  T.  S.  lanuginosus.  The  first 
named  has  very  showy  or  richly-coloured  flowers,  while  the 
second  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  foliage  of  quite  a  dif- 
feient  scent  from  that  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  wild  Thyme. 
Tlieie  are,  however,  other  varieties  of  it  which  would  answer 
your  purpose  to  some  extent,  namely,  T.  S.  citriodorus  and 
its  silver  and  golden  variegated  varieties.  They  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  creep  along  the  ground  making  so  dwarf  patches  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  first  named.  Another  species  is  the  com- 
mon  Thyme  (T.  vulgaris),  which  is  strongly  and  distinctly 
scented.  Some  would  prefer  this  if  it  were  not  so  commonly 
used  as  an  herb.  It  would  not  hang  over  the  ledges  in  the 
same  way,  however,  as  the  two  choice  varieties  of  Thymus  Ser¬ 
pyllum  first  named.  Other  plants  might  be  suggested,  but 
neither  of  them  would  be  so  appropriate  as  those  we  have 
.given. 

Storing  Dahlias. 

Last  year  we  lost  a  number  of  our  fine  Cactus  varieties  of 
Dahlias,  although  the  roots  were  stored  under  the  stages  of  a 
greenhouse  They  damped  off,  but  I  do  not  think  the  frost  could 
have  got  at  them.  Would  these  fine  varieties  keep  better  with 
a  little  heat?  (T.  R.) 

Heat  is  not  at  all  necessary,  and  it  might  even  cause  them 
to  commence  growing  before  the  proper  time.  There  is  a  danger 
however,  m  keeping  them  under  the  greenhouse  stages,  because, 
although  little  water  is  used  in  winter,  there  must  occasionally 
be  a  certain  amount  of  drip  from  the  plants  on  the  stages. 
The  soil  beneath  also  serves  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  this, 
together  with  a  low  temperature,  would  cause  tubers  of  Dahlias 
to  damp,  especially  if  they  are  at  all  of  a  fleshy  character  or 
if  they  have  ever  been  injured  in  any  way  while  lifting.  They 
might  also  have  been  insufficiently  dried  before  they  were 
stoied  away.  The  tubers  themselves  might  have  been  over¬ 
grown  in  a  rich  soil  the  previous  season,  and  that  would  tend 
to  make  them  more  difficult  to  keep  than  if  they  had  been  less 
fed  in  a  poorer  soil.  A  dry,  cool  place  generally  gives  the  most 
satisfaction  in  keeping  the  tubers  through  the  winter.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  they  should  be  well  dried  and  the  soil  cleaned  off 
the  roots  before  storing.  They  should  also  be  turned  upside 
down,  so  that  any  water  which  may  collect  in  the  hollow  stems 
surmounting  the  crown  may  run  out.  It  would  be  worth  while, 
in  the  case  of  scarce  and  valuable  varieties,  to  root  more  cut¬ 
tings  than  are  required  for  planting  out,  and  to  keep  these  in 
small  pots  through  the  summer  months.  They  can  be  stood 
closely  together  in  a  frame  or  on  a  bed  of  ashes  during  sum¬ 
mer,  and  merely  watered.  Such  plants  usirally  make  naturally 
a  single  stem  without  branches  and  tubers  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  pot.  These  may  be  kept  in  puts  all  the  winter,  and 
introduced  to  the  propagating  frame  in  spring  time  to  get 
cuttings  from  them.  Small  £>ots  like  these  can  be  stored  even 
in  a  greenhouse,  where  they  may  be  laid  upon  their  sides,  so 
that  no  water  can  run  into  the  jiots.  The  lowest  layer  of 
them  may  be  placed  on  a  board,  and  by  that  means  moisture 
will  be  kejDt  away  from  them. 

Is  Tropaeolum  tuberosum  Hardy  ? 

Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  the  tubers  of  Tropaeolum  tuberosum 
in  the  ground  all  the  winter?  Tho  leaves  yet  keep  so  fresh 
compared  with  the  Indian  gress  that  I  have  hopes  the  tubers 
will  pull  through.  (A.  B.  R.) 

Some  of  the  tubers  might  be  left  in  the  ground  by  way  of 
experiment.  The  rest  may  be  lifted,  and  kept  in  sandy  soil 
where  frost  cannot  get  at  them  during  winter.  If  the  tubers 
are  kept  in  a  dry  place  they  are  apt  to  get  dried  up  to  a  greater 
extent  even  than  bulbs  under  similar  conditions.  This  must 
be  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  skin  of  the  tubers.  There  has  not 
been  sufficient  frost,  so  far,  to  test,  the  complete  hardiness  of 
this  species,  so  that  you  ought  to  proceed  cautiously  in  your 
district  in  the  way  we  have  described.  If  you  have  a  sufficient 
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number  for  experiment,  you  can  soon  test  their  complete  hardi¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  by  leaving  some  of  them  in  the  soil,  but 
otherwise  fully  exposed.  Others  could  be  protected  by  placing 
over  them  a  good  thickness  of  cocoanut  fibre,  coal  ashes,  el¬ 
even  half-decayed  leaves,  which  would  furnish  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  protection.  Even  the  tubers  of  Potatos, 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  very  susceptible  to  injury  or 
destruction  from  frost,  may  continue  quite  fresh  in  the  ground 
all  the  winter  without  any  protection  whatever,  though  they 
may  be  near  the  surface.  A  great  depth  of  soil  or  other  cover¬ 
ing  .is  not  necessary  for  such  tubers,  provided  they  are  not 
disturbed  or  exposed  during  actual  frost.  It  is  the  sudden 
thawing  by  exposure  that  is  most  to  be  feared  in  connection 
with  tender  bulbs  and  tubers. 

Roots  of  Seakale. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  rely  on  roots  of  Seakale  cut  off  now  from 
crowns  lifted  to  be  forced?  (R.  Davies.) 

Roots  lifted  just  now  or  later  will  prove  as  useful  for  pro¬ 
pagating  as  those  lifted  in  spring.  The  thick  portions  should 
be  cut  in  lengths  of  about  4  in.,  and  stored  in  layers  between 
soil  or  moist  sand  until  the  proper  planting  time  arrives  for 
the  making  of  new  plantations.  It  is  the  usual  custom  of 
gardeners  to  cut  the  thick  roots  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
can  distinguish  the  upper  from  the  lower  end  when  about  to 
plant  them  out  in  spring.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  making 
a  slanting  cut  at  the  lower  end  of  these  thongs,  so  that  the 
upper  end  may  be  placed  in  that  position  at  planting  time. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  M.)  1,  Osmanthus  Aquifolius  ilicifolius  ;  2,  Olearia 

Haastii ;  3,  Cotoneaster  microphylla ;  4,  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  glacialis  (often  named  C.  congesta)  ;  Bupleurum  fruti- 
cosum. — (A.  R.  D.)  1,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii ;  2,  Skimmia 
japonica;  3,  Berberis  japonica. — (A.  D.  W.)  1,  Othonna  crassi- 
folia  ;  2,  Lotus  Bertholettii ;  3,  Daedalacantlius  nervosus  ;  4, 
Sedum  tortuosum  variegatum. — (G.  L.)  1,  Asplenium  bulbb 
ferum  ;  2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus  ;  3,  Pteris  Wimsettii ; 
4,  Asplenium  flaccidum ;  5,  Polypodium  plesiosorum  ;  6, 

Polystichum  angulare  var.  ;  7,  Pteris  Childsii. — (E.  A.  S.) 
1,  Pemettya  mucronata  var.  ;  2,  Veronica  decussata. 
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“  I  will  have  Vi-Cocoa.” 


Your  grocer  and  every  other  grocer,  too,  can  tell  yon  of 
mem,  and  women  who  week  after  week  regularly  use  Dr. 
Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoai,  and  who,  to  use  a  common  term,  “  swear  by 
it”  as  ia,  nourishing  and  stimulating  Food  Beverage. 

Are,  you  a  regular  drinker  of  Vi-Cocoa?  If  not,,  why  not,? 

Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  by  taking  the  place  of  stimulants  of 
an  ardent  nature,  has  made  happy  many  a,  home  which  other¬ 
wise  to-day  would  havei  been  wretched:,  and  the  ultimate  effects 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  For  breakfast,  dinner, 
supper — indeed  at  any  hour1  of  the  twenty-four — Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  will  be,  found  light  and  refreshing1 ;  it,  leads  the  way 
among  all  beverages,,  and'  nothing  can  equal  it. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  <6100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


.hododendron  yunnaiiense. 

On  May  1 9th  last  year  some  flowering 
peoimens  of  this'  new  Chinese  Rhododendron 
rere  brought  bef  ore  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
lortiicultural  Society  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of 
llasnevin,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  wasi  ac¬ 


corded  it.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time, 
however,  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Keiw,  in 
April,  1897,  and  has  been  continuing  to  im¬ 
prove  ever  since.  The  first  plant  to  flower 
hiad  lilac-coloured  blooms,  but  since  then  a 
very  pale  variety  has  bloomed  with  silvery- 
lilac  flowers  and  a,  cluster  cf  rich  orange  spots 
•on  the  base  of  the  upper  segments.  These 
flowers  are  nearly  2  in,,  across,  and  produced 
in.  such  profusion  as  to  cover  the  plant  when 
in  bloom.  A  well-executed  and  coloured  illus- 
tratiom  of  this  appears  in,  “  Florai  and  Sylva  ” 
for  December,  both  varieties  ‘being  repre¬ 
sented,  and  wei  confess  to  liking  the  pole 
variety  best,  a,s  it  diff  ers  more  strikingly  from 
the  other  wild  types  'from  Chinese  sources. 
It  was  discovered  by  Abbe  Delavay  on,  the 
mountains  of  Yunnan,  from  whence  he  scut 
home  seeds.  Hitherto'  the  plant  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  at  Kevv,  and  judging  froim 
the  elevated  positions  on  which  it  occurs  vn 
China  it  will  prove  hardy  for  variousi  parts 
of  this  country,  and  therefore  makei  a,  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  this  class  of  plants. 

Arbor  Day  at  Eynsford. 

The  planting  of  trees  at  Eynsford,  a,  quiet 
and  beautiful  village  in  Kent,  was  first  com¬ 
menced  to'  celebrate  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria-  in.  1897.  Shade 
trees',  as  well  as  an  orchard  of  Apple  trees 
for  the  production  of  cider,  were'  then 
planted.  Since  that  time  other  trees  have' 
been,  planted  to  commemorate  the  defence  of 
Kimberley,  Ladysmith,  and  Mafeking,  and 
ini  1902  some  more  shade  trees  were'  planted 
in  memory  oi  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 
On  Saturday,  the  26th  ult.,  Arbor  Day  was 
again  celebrated  by  the  planting  of  various 
kinds  of  trees  of  an  ornamental  character  on 
the  western  side  of  the  main  road  leading 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  village.  An 
existing  hedge  had  'been,  unroofed  in  older 
to  make  ai  path  toi  the  station  under  trees. 
A  heavy  fog  prevailed,  but  that  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  proceedings.  A  party  of 
lady  gardeners  from,  Swanky  Horticultural 
College,  provided  with  spades  for  the  work, 
commenced  planting,  and  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a.  mile  of  shade  trees  wo®  planted. 
The  originator  of  Arbor  Day  at  Eynsford 
was  Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  and  he  has  now  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  following  in.  and  around  the 
village.  Thei  first  tree  planted  was  a,  Tulip 
tree,  representing  the  letter  “  T,”  which 
formed  part  of  a  design,  in  acrostic  form. 
The  movement  begun  on,  the  26th  ult.  will  be 
followed  by  the  general  planting  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as 
Ivy  upon  the  houses.  Mr.  Till’s  idea,  is  that 
every  village  should  organise  an  Arbor  Day, 
and  in.  this  way  much  waste  land  would  be 
planted  with  both  timber  and  ornamental 
trees  during  the  next  forty  years  or  so. 
Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

As  reported  in  our  last  issue  the  above 
show  was  held  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  and 


proved  to  be  the  best  show  they  have  had 
for  some  time'.  The  gate  money  on  Friday 
amounted  to-  £36  4s.  6d.,  and  on  Saturday 
this  reached  £50  2s.,  thus  showing  a  greatly 
increased  attendance  over  that  of  previous 
years.  This  financial  success  will  no  doubt 
give  impetus  to  the'  managers  of  this  show 
in  future  years.  At  the  close  of  the  show 
the,  president,  W.  S.  Melville,  Esq.,  ascended 
the  platform  and  said  that  some  people  en¬ 
tertained  the  ;dea  that,  the  Dundee  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  was  on,  the  wane  because 
they  held  their  exhibitions  in  a  smaller  build¬ 
ing  than  formerly.  Both  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  exhibits'  showed  no  falling  off,  but 
were  indeed  better  than  ever  before.  The 
symmetry,  design  and  general  effect  of  the 
show  stood  on  a  very  high,  level.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  Dundee  lacked  a,  public  hall,  and 
he  wished  that  ratepayers  might  give  the 
municipality  some  encouragement  to  build  a 
new  Town  Hall  with  a  good  hall  alongside  of 
it,  and  twice  the  size  of  the  Kinnaird  Hall,  in 
which  the  show  was  held.  If  they  did  that 
he  gave  a,  personal  guarantee  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  make  a  success  of  their  show. 
New  Potatos  in  November. 

Last  year  we  alluded  to  a  plan,  of  produc¬ 
ing  new  Potato®  from  old  tubers  that  had 
been  put  into  practice  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  of 
Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  seat  of  Mrs.  Noble.  As  Mr.  Stanton,  at¬ 
tends  now  only  to  the  management  of  the 
estate,  the  garden  flowers  are  managed  by 
one  of  his  old  pupils,  Mr.  T;.  J.  Powell.  In 
•order  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  'can  be  done  with  old  tubers  of 
Potatos,  he  put  up,  an  exhibit  of  them  in  all 
stage®  of  development  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
■on  the  29th  ult.  The  tubers  were  those 
grown  in  1903,  and  had  been  kept  in  dark 
places  without  soil  until  October  17th  last. 
During  this  period  the  sprouts  were'  carefully 
removed  from  the  old  tubers  to  prevent  the 
wasting  of  the  latter.  On,  the  date  men¬ 
tioned  the  tubers  were  placed  in  cucumber 
frames,  by  which  they  were  enieouraged  to 
make  fresh  growth.  Instead  of  throwing  out 
shoots  they  commenced  producing  little 
tubers,  as  a  rule  'close  to  thei  surface  of  the 
old  one®.  The  substance  of  the  old  tubers 
was  thus  transferred  to  the  new  ones  as  they 
developed.  Thei  produce  sb  wn  illustrated 
the  various  stages  of  the  process.  Our 
readers  will  understand  that  the  young 
tubers  cannot  by  any  means  attain  the 
size  of  the  old  one®,  a®  they  a.rei  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  expense  of  thei  latter,  and  the 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  necessitate 
a  considerable  amount  of  waste  in  order  to 
produce  the  energy  needed  for  rearranging 
the  reserve  matter  in  the  form  of  young 
tubers.  By  this  process  a  supply  of  new 
Potato®  can.  readily  be  kept  up  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  February.  The  exhibit,  was  accorded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Seasonable^Remarks. — Before!  my  last  calendar  was  in!  print 
the  state  of  the  ■weather — rather  severe  frost,  and  in  many 
place®  quite  a  deep  snow — will  have  prevented  such  work  there 
enumerated  from  being  carried  out.  But  the  alert  gardener 
will  have  applied  a  good  mulch  to  all  recently  planted  trees 
before  many  degrees  of  frost  were  registered,  the  snow,  too, 
where  enough  had  fallen,  acting  in  the  same  capacity.  Make 
no-  attempt  to  plant  while  the  frost  lasts,  and  several  days  must 
elapse,  even  shoal'd  mild  weather  set.  in,  before  the  soil  will  be 
in  a  lit  state  for  such,  work,  yet  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
during  inclement  weather,  such  as  cutting  shreds,  steeping  in. 
bo-iling  water  any  that  may  have  been  taken,  from  the  wall 
and  are  likely  to  last  another  season  ;  the  heating  of  old  nails 
in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  slow  lire,  and  when  cool  well  worked  to 
and  fro  in  a.  bag  to  remove  the  rust,  a,s  well  asi  the  writing 
or  printing  of  labels  for  either  new  trees  or  to  replace  those 
that  have  got  effaced  on  older  specimens.  These  latter  are 
often,  covered  with,  moss  near  the  ba,se,  and  sometimes  the 
branches  on  aged  trees.  This  should  be  scraped  off  with,  a 
piece  of  hoop-iron,  but  is  easier  done  when  the  weather  is  wet 
and  mild,  although  where  spraying  is  practised  there  will  be 
no  need  for  this.  It  is  quite  possible  that  before  these  lines 
are  read  the  weather  will  have  again  changed  ;  in  such  a,  con¬ 
tingency  persevere  with  the  pruning  of  wall  trees,  both 
Apricot  and  Plum  bearing  on  medium  size  wood  made  the  pre>- 
vious  year,  and  likewise  on  spurs,  cutting  clean  out  extra 
robust  shoots ;  such  seldom  hear  fruit,  and  only  rob  other  parts 
of  the  tree  of  its  share  of  sap.  Endeavour  to  keep  all  spurs  as 
near  the  face  of  the  wall  as  possible,  advice  previously. given 
but,  worthy  of  repetition  ;  and,  what  is  more,  do  not  allow  the 
said  spurs  to  interfere  with  the  necessary  light,  and  sun,  both, 
needful  for  the  maturation  of  wood  as  well  as  fruit,  In’prunr 
mg  young  wall  trees,  much  forethought,  is  required  ;  our  object 
isi  to.  lay  a,  sound  basis  or  foundation,  and  see  that,  right,  and  left, 
are  evenly  balanced,  cutting  to  a  wood-bud  where  it  is.  n,ecas> 
sary  for  one  or  more  shoots  to  emanate  for  replenishing  or 
extending  the  trees.  Maidens— that  is,  trees  worked  la,st  year 
—require  to  be  cut  back  within  9  in.  to  12  in,,  from  their  union 
to  get  well-feathered  trees,  this,  applying  to  either  those 
grafted  or  budded. 

Pears  appear  to.  be  well  set,  with  fruib-budsi  again,,  and  where 
this  isi  the,  case  and  the  trees  have  been  well  attended  to,  durin.o- 
summer,  the  necessary  pruning  will  consist  in,  merely  short, emt 
mg  back  the  breast-wood  beyond  the  cut  made  back  in  July, 
earlier  or  later  according  to  practice,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 

especially  old  trees — it  became  a  necessity  to  thin  out,  the 
spurs,  doing  a,wa,y  with  a  few  each  year,  as  they  are  liable  nob 
only  to  get  crowded,  bub  too, far  from  the  wall.  Bush  or  pyramid 
trees  should  be  kept  fairly  open  in  the  centre,  and  espaliers 
need  similar  attention,  as,  wall  treeisi,  and  in  the,  ease  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  leading  branches  it  is  best  to  nip  out  the  point,  as 
often  a  fruibbud  forms  here,  which  if  allowed  to,  remain  one 
year’s  growth  would  be  lost. 

Apples  require  almost  identical  treatment  as  advocated  for 
Pears,  old' orchard  trees  requiring  to,  be  overhauled  every  few 
years,  cutting  out  a  branch  here  and  there,  especially  any  that 
cross  each  other  or  where  crowded,  thus  admitting  more  light 
to,  the  centre  of  the,  tree.  Clear  the  stems  of  moss.,  and  where 
American  blight  is  troublesome  get  a  small  paintbrush  and 
work  in,  gishurst  compound  or  methylated1  spirits,  and,  it  may 
be  necessary  in  bad  case®  to  go  over  the  trees  a,  second  time. 

^Raspberries. — Get.  the  canes  tied  to  the  wires,  allowing  a 
space  of  4  in.  to  6  in,,  between'  each  one,  the  topping  of  the 
canes  to  be  deferred  until  February.  Take  advantage  of  frosty 
weather  to  wheel  on  a  good  mulch  of  half-decayed  manure, 


spreading  the  same  to  a  good  width,  as  their  roots  are  surface- 
searchers  rather  than  going  down  to  any  great  depth  in  search 
of  food.  Now  is  a  good  time  to,  give  the  Strawberry  beds  or 
quarters  a  dressing  of  partly  decayed  manure  so.  that  their 
rna.nurial  properties  may  get  washed  among  their  roots  before 
the  drying  winds  of  early  spring  take  away  all  the.  goodness  of 

A-  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Some  Little  Known  Plants.— Where  herbaceous  plants  are 
cultivated  to*  any  extent  and  interest  is  taken  in  them  one  looks 
annually  for  new  plants  which  may  prove  of  value  and  will  help 
to  make  the  collection  richer,  and  to  obtain  these  and  prove 
their  worth  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  then-  cul¬ 
ture.  Last,  spring  many  new  subjects  came  before  the  public, 
and)  as  I  was  able  to  test  several  of  them  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  those  mentioned  below,  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  prove  very  desirable  where  not  at  present  grown.  In 
addition  to  the  totally  new  varieties,  there  are  older  one®  which 
are  far  from  being  so  largely  cultivated  as,  they  deserve,  and 
are,  worthy  of  inclusion  in  all  select  collections. 

The  Astilbes  are  a  beautiful  family,  and  several  distinct 
colours  are  obtainable.  These  are  very  welcome,,  as  the  best, 
varieties;  until  recently  were  white  or  oreamy-wliite.  A  new 
rose  variety  is  a,  decided  acquisition,  having  spikes  of  silvery- 
rose  flowers  about  2J  ft,  ini  height.  A  little  taller  and  with 
much  darker  foliage  is  A.  rubra,  with  deep,  reddish-coloured 
spikes.  Very  closely  allied  to,  these  is  -Spiraea  or  Aruncus 
Kneiffi,  in  which,  the  elegantly  divided  foliage  is  quite  as 
attractive  as  the  white  inflorescence.  A  giant  among  the 
Astilbes  is  A.  rivularis,  which,  after  becoming  well  established, 
has  immense  foliage  fully  4  ft,  a, cross  and  pleasingly  divided. 
The  flower-stems,  are  quite  7  ft,  in  height  and  creamy  white. 

This  is  most  effective  for  grouping.  Hie  above  plants  enjoy 
a  moist,  partially  shady  position,  but,  failing  the  banks  of  a 
stream  or  pond,  they  will  succeed  well  on  the  most  shady  side 
of  the,  herbaceous  bolder  if  liberally  supplied  with  water  in,  dry 
weather. 

Many  so>-called  new  Phloxes  annually  appear,  hut  they  are 
often  little  improvement  on  the  older  kinds,.  One,  however, 
is  a  great  advance  on  anything  I  have  previously  seen,  This 
is  a  variety  named  Helene  Vacares-co,  brought  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Forbes,  of  Hawick.  It  grows  between  2  ft,  and  2.V  ft,  in  height,, 
with  an  immense  truss  of  well-formed  white  flowers,  the  side 
branches  nearly  reaching  the  ground.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  a  border 
plant  the  finest  Phlox  in  cultivation.  I  congratulate  this 
notable  .nurseryman  upon  its  introduction,  and  predict  that  it 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  many  fine  varieties. 

With  blue^ flowered  plants,  we  are,  none  boo  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied,  but  in  Anchusa  italioai  supeirba  we  have  a,  most  beautiful 
addition,  perhaps  the  finest,  herbaceous  plant  of  its  colour.  A 
well-established  specimen,  will  grow  quite  7  ft,  ini  height,  pyra¬ 
midal  in,  habit,  and  if  properly  staked  will  measure  8  ft, 
across.  It,  flowers  right,  from  the  ground  and  continues  over  a 
great  length  of  time. 

The  double  variety  of  the  common  Meadow  Sweet  is  far  too 
little  known  and  succeeds  well  in  almost  a,ny  position.  With 
its  large  quantities  of  white  flowers  and)  pleasing  foliage, 
Spiraea  Ulmaria  plena,  is  one,  of  the  most  effective  plants  for 
grouping  and  is  excellent  for  cutting. 

The  Japanese  Anemones  have  been  greatly  improved,  during 
recent,  years,,  and  we  now  have  many  to  select  from,  especially 
among  the  pink  and  rosei-coloured  varieties.  A.  ja-ponica 
Mont,  Rose  isi  one-  of  the  best,  having  several  rows  of  pale  pink 
petals,  deeper  at  the  edges,  and  it  is  wonderfully  floriferous. 
A.  j.  Queen,  Charlotte  is  an  immense  flower  similar  in  colour 
to  the,  preceding.  In  A.  j.  crisp, a  the  foliage  is  the  principal 
attraction!,  this  being  very  large  and  curled  similarly  to*  a.  good 
Parsley.  The  flower's  are  deep,  rose  and  single. 

Among  the  taller  Campanulas  a  notable  variety  is  C.  persi- 
cifolia  Moerheimi,  with  siemi-double,  pure  white;  flowers  of  large 
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size.  It.  grows,  about  3  ft.  high  and  flo  wers  all  up  the  stems. 
A  very  free  grower  and!  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  class.  A 
fine  addition  recently  appealed’  in  the  dwarfer  sorts — namely, 
C.  turbiaata  Isabel,  which  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  dark, 
blue.,  large  flowers. 

For  the  front  of  the  border  or  bedding,  Dianthusi  Napoleon 
III.  isi  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  plant ;  the  dazzling  crim¬ 
son  double  tiowers  are  produced  in  tire  greatest  profusion,  and 
it  flowers  over  a  long  period.  Among  single  varieties  D.  Atkin- 
sonii  is  quite  one  of  the  best,  having  dark  crimson,  flowers  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter.  One  seldom  sees  that  fine  Dragon  s 
Head,  Dracocephalum  speoiosum,  and  yet  it  is  the.  best  of  the 
family.  Ini  good  soil  it  grows  fully  3  ft.  high,  the  erect  spikes 
carrying  a.  profusion  of  large  violet-purple  flowers:  which  are 
most  effective  in,  a,  group.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  division 
of  the  root  stock.  Another  very  pleasing  variety  for  a  select 
collection  is  D.  virginiannm  album,  with  branching  spiikes  of 
pure  white  flowers.  Some  growers:,  I  believe,  have  not  found 
this  variety  soi  satisfactory  as  the  commoner  sorts,  but  in  a 
well-tilled  soil  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  distinct,  addition  to  the  Delphiniums  is  D.  Albion,  which 
grows  about  3  ft,  high  and  has  flowers  of  the  purest  white.  D. 
Belladonna,  is  also  a  most  pleasing  border  plant  with  palei  blue 
flowers  which  are  produced  freely  all  through  the  summer. 
It  has,  unfortunately,  become  somewhat  scarce,  and,  like  the 
above,  should  have  a  well-drained  soil  and’  the,  protection  of 
some  fine  ashes  in  winter,  as  slugs  are  very  partial  to  them. 

Inula  glandulosa  fimbriata  is,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  form 
and  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  family.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  petals!  are  elegantly  divided  and  recurved,  so  that  a  fim¬ 
briated  edge  results'.  It  grows  about  1  ft,  high,  and  the  stems 
are  produced  with  much  greater  freedom  than  is  the  case  with 
the  type. 

Many  other*  plants  equally  desirable  and  beautiful,  which  I 
have  not  space  here  to  mention,,  deserve  to  become  better 
known,,  and  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them  at  some 
future  date.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldeoham  House,  Hardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cool  House  —  Odontogloseum  crispum,  at  the  pr  esent 
season  of  the  year,  is  found  in  various  stage®  of  growth,  the 
late-flowering  ones  having  just  commenced  growth,  while,  the 
early  spring-flowering  plants  will  have  developed  their  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  the  flower-scapes  will  be  observed  in  the  sheaths,  of 
the  leaves ;  the  majority  of  the  plants,  however,  will  be  more 
backward  in  growth,  and  the  new  pseudo-bulb  will  be  com¬ 
mencing  to  form.  While  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  mo,st 
of  the  departments  of  our  Orchid  houses,  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  cleanse  the  plants  by  carefully  sponging 
each  leaf,  using  only  clean  water  for  the  purpose.  While 
doing  so,  it,  is1  well  to,  keep  a,  sharp  look  out,  in  the;  sheathsi  of 
the  leaves,  and  when  the  flower-scapes  are  found  developing,  a, 
piece  of  cottonwool  may  be  wrapped  round  the  base  of  the  leaf 
close  to  the  bulb.  Although  tlxisi  will  not  absolutely  protect 
the  tender  young  flower-scape  from  attacks1  of  slugs;,  it  gives 
some  protection,  for  when  new  and  clean  it,  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  slugs  can  crawl  over  it ;  where  the  scapes  are  more 
advanced  a  piece  of  wool  should  be  also  wrapped  around  them. 
Little  patches  of  bran  or  brewers/1  grains  should  be,  put  on 
pieces  of  broken  crocks  and  laid  about  the  stage  and  on,  the 
surface,  of  the  potting  compost.  With  the  aid  of  a,  light,  these 
pests  may  be  easily  caught  at  night  feeding  on  the  bran,  and 
destroyed.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  now  to,  destroy 
these  pests' ;  even  in  a  minute  state  they  are  capable  of  pene¬ 
trating  the  flower-scapes;,  and  the  harvest  of  a  seasons  work  is 
destroyed  in  a  single  night.  _ 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  graceful  among  Orchids 
than  the  expanded  flower-scapes  of  Odontcglossum  crispum  , 
beautiful  and  useful  as  they  are  during  the  brighter  month®  of 
the  year,  they  are  never  so  much  appreciated  as  when  they 
flower  during  the  dull  winter  months.  Plants,  therefore,  that 


have  their  flower-buds  in  a,n  advanced  state  should  be  placed 
under  the  most  favourable  condition®  possible  to  be  afforded 
in  the  house  and  every  encouragement  given  to,  enable  them  to 
expand  their  flowers  to  the  best,  advantage  at  this  dull  season, 
when  little  assistance  is  afforded  from  the  activity  of  light  to 
enable  them  to  procure  both  form,  and  substance  when  the 
flowers  have  become  expanded. 

Last  season  we  had  many  of  our  finest  0.  crispunis  so  far 
forward  that  they  were  expanding  their  flowers  at  the  end  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February.  I  found  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  derived  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers  produced 
by  placing  the  plants  a,t  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya,  house  a 
few  days  before  the  flowers  expanded,  suspending  them  from 
the  roof.  In  this  slightly  warmer  house  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  plants  becoming  dry  at  the  roots.  Although 
ill-effects  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time,  there  will  possibly 
occur  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  perhaps  before  the  flower- 
scape  has  become  fully  expanded.  The  plants  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  tire  cool  house  immediately  the  flowers  have 
expanded. 

0.  Peseatorer  (I  omit  the  name  0.  mobile  because  if,  is  not  s  r 
easily  identified  by  the  latter  name  hr  gardens)  is,  a  species 
that  is  far  too  little  grown  in  collections.  It,  flowers  during  the 
winter  months  a®  a,  rule,  and  is  one  of  the  best  const  it  utioned 
plants  we  have.  I  was  recently  told  that  the  flowers'  do  not 
■last  so  long  a®  0.  crispum  when,  used  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
I  find  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  us,  the  durability  either  as 
cut  flowers  or  remaining  on  the  plants  far  exceeds  that  of  0. 
crispum,  while  the  utility  has  no  comparison  where  light  and 
decorative  work  is  required  in  the  house.  It  does  best  un¬ 
doubtedly  where  it,  can  be  placed  under  a  few  degrees  warmer 
treatment  during  the  winter  months  than  that,  usually  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  ordinary  cool  house ;  this  is  particular  ly  desirable 
where  plants  are  producing  their  flower-scapes  or  expanding 
their  flowers;.  H.  J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Erica  carnea. —  Already  the  expanding  buds  of  this  charming 
Heath  are  showing  colour,  giving  promise  of  a  welcome  display 
during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year.  This  is  a,  most  valuable 
plant  in,  the  flower  garden,  from  its  neat  compact  habit  forming 
a  useful  edging  for  beds  laid  out,  on  gravel.  Tire  flowers  when 
fully  open  are  pale  red  in  colour  and  continue  in,  bloom  for 
quite  two  months.  Frost  seems  to  have  no  ill-effect  on  the 
flowers,  they  continuing  to  open  whenever  a  mild  spell  occurs. 
Several  other  early  flowering  species  are  well  worth  growing, 
viz.,  Erica  medi terra nea,  a  species  having  red  flowers  which,  in 
mild  weather,  begin,  to  open  in  February  or  later,  according  to 
locality  ;  this  is  a  free-growing  species  of  great,  merit,  but  the 
variety  E.  m.  hybrida  is  even  better,  being,  if  anything, 
stronger-growing  and  earlier-flowering.  Among  the  Callunas 
I  have  seen  the  common  Ling,  Calluna  Erica,,  used  as  an 
effective  edging  to  Rose-beds  with  gravel  walks  between ; .  of 
other  varieties,  the  common  white  Heather  is  very  charming 
but  does,  not  always  succeed  ;  a  more  satisfactory  variety  is 
C.  E.  alba  rigida,  which  usually  does  well.  The  variety  Ham- 
mo, ndi  is  also,  popular  and  may  be  depended  on,  to  flower  well. 
Of  purple  varieties'  that,  known  as  C.  E.  Alportii  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  may  be  used  as  above  suggested.  The  majority  of 
hardy  Heaths,  with,  the  exception'  of  a  few  rather  weak-growing 
varieties,  seem  to,  grow  and  flower  freely  in  any  good  garden, 
soil  which  is  free  from  lime,  but  should  any  difficulty  be  expe¬ 
rienced  in  their  successful  culture  the,  addition  ot  a,  little  peat 
or  good  leiaf-soil  will  prove  beneficial.  The  plant®  may  be  kept 
to  a  suitable  size  and  rendered  more  ftoriferous,  by  cutting  back 
when  the  flowers  are  over.  In,  some  gardens  collections,  of 
hardy  Heaths  are  now  main  tamed  with  a  view  to  having  one 
or  other  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  Where,  this  is  done,  a 
small  or  large  bed  according-  to  taste  is;  usually  devoted  to  one 
kind,  as  in,  this,  way  shy  growing  varieties  can  receive  addi¬ 
tional  attention  and  all  will  form  a,  charming-  feature  of  the 
flower-garden,  revealing  their  true  beauty  better  than  if 
relegated  to  obscure'  places  in  shrubberies. 
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The  recent  spell  of  frosty  weather  caused]  a  cessation  of  out¬ 
door  work,  but  gave  opportunity  for  the  storing1  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  Cannias,  ©to.,  in  their  winter  quarters;  these  should 
be  stored  ini  a  cool  dry  airy  place,  free  from  frost,  'but  on  no' 
account  too  hot. 

Annuals  and  biennials;  as  Stocks,  Larkspurs,  Antirrhinums, 
etc.,  as  well  asi  Pent, stem  on®,  Calceolarias  and  similar  bedding 
plants  ini  cold  frames,  must  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible 
in  open  weather,  while  sufficient  material  should  be  toi  hand 
for  covering  up  when  necessary.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Colonial-Grown  Fruit. 

The  first  show  of  colonial-grown  fruit  and  of  home,  colonial, 
and  foreign  preserved  and  bottled  fruits  will  be  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  their  new  Exhibition  Hall  in 
Vincent  Square;  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  And  Wednesday, 
December  13th  and  14th. 

As;  will  -be  understood;  the  principal  colonies  exhibiting  fresh 
fruit  will  be  those  situated  north  of  the  Equator,  but  a,  similar 
exhibition:  isi  being  organised,  which  will  take  place  cm 
March  30th  and  3 1st,  1905,  and  will  afford  an,  opportunity  for 
our  southern  colonies  to'  show  also'  what  they  can  produce. 

The  schedule  for  the  forthcoming  December  show  includes 
colonial-grown  Apples  (both  eating  and  cooking),  Pears,  Pine¬ 
apples;  Bananas;  Mangos,  Grapes;  and  other  fruits.  A  separate 
class  is  also;  provided  for  Yams;  Sweet  Potato®,  and  other 
vegetables.  In  the  division  for  preserved  fruits  three  open 
classes  are  allocated  to  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  exhibits 
respectively,  and  two  classes  are  given  for  British-grown 
bottled  fruits;  and  jams;  made  and  shown  by  exhibitors  who  do 
not  sell  their  produce  in  any  way. 

The  Ag’en tsi-General  and  Crown  Agents  are  rendering  every 
assistance  towards  making  the  show  a,  success,  and  it  promisesi 
to  serve  as:  a  mirror  of  the  pomologicai  possibilities  nf  our 
colonies,  just  as  the  annual  autumn  show  of  British-grown,  fruit 
conducted  by  the  same  society  exhibits  the  varieties  and  the 
ever-increasing  perfection  in  which  fruits  are  grown  at  home. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  exhibits  of  tropical  fruits  grown 
under  glass  in  England  have  also  been  promised,  which  can 
thus  be  easily  compared  with  similar  fruits  grown  in  the  open 
air  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  colonies  situate  within  the 
tropics. 

The  story  of  our  colonies  is  one  of  progress,  development  and 
success,  tempered  by  occasional  troubles  and  disappointments. 
In  most  casesl  the  land  was:  forest,  or  waste;  but,  the  British 
colonists,  who  have  gone  forth  to  Canada,,  South  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere;  have  known  that  virgin- 
soil  was  hidden  there  and  havei  made  the  earth  yield  up,  her 
increase;  and  our  colonies  can  now  grow  not  only  sufficient 
corn  and  meat,  and  wool  and  -other  products  for  their  own  eons 
, sumption,  but  they  have  enough-  surplus  to  supply  s-omei  of  the 
demands  of  the  mother  country  as  well. 

This,  is  due  to  the  inborn,  perseverance  of  our  pioneer 
colonists  rather  than  to  any  signal  -effort  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment,  who;  until  1801,  included  the  business  of  the  colonies,  in 
the  functions  of  the  Home  Secretary,  to,  be  transferred  in  that, 
year  to  the  newly-created  “  Secretary  of  War,”  and  this  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  1854,  when  the  outbreak  .of  the  Crimean 
War  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies;  sot  a, si  to  relieve  |he  War  Secretary  of  'colonial  busi¬ 
ness,  Four  years  later,  on  the  transfer  of  India,  to  the  Crown 
in  1858,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India-  was  also  appointed. 

Since  that  time  much  public  attention  has  been  directed'  to 
the,  colonies;  especially  of  late  years.  The  Indian,  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  in  1886  showed  what  were  the  possibilities  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  and  the  Imperial  Institute  was  its  direct 
outcome.  The  recent  war  in  South  Africa,  also  attracted  more 
attention  than  had  ever  previously  been,  given  to  our  colonial 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  Dark  Continent.  And  this  in¬ 
terest  has  been  generally  stimulated  still  mow  by  the  colonial 


tours  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Males,  and  of  the  Right  Mom.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Nevertheless,  no 
large  show  of  colonial-grown  fruits  has  ever  yet  been  held, 
although  most  creditable  exhibits  have  been  sent  by  individual 
colonies  to  all  the  principal  exhibitions  held  during  the  last  few 
years. 

t  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Commissioners  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  colonial  fruits  in  con¬ 
nection.  with  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1886,  hut, 
without  success,  and  in  the  following  year  it  became  necessary 
for  the  society  to  quit  their  tenancy  at  South  Kensington ;  and 
although  the  project  has  not  since  been  lost  sight  of,  yet  the 
Drill  Hall,  which  for  the  past  seventeen  years  the  society  hired 
for  their  shows,  has  not  been  large  enough  nor  light  enough  to 
do  justice  to  so  important  an  exhibition  as  that  of  the  fruit®  of 
our  Empire.  The  opening  of  -the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  in  July  last  has,  however,  done  away 
with  these  impediments,  and  the  Council  of  the  society  were 
well  advised  to  hold  the  show  in  question  this  year,  in  which 
the  centenary  of  the  society  and  the  jubilee  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Colonial  Office  so,  aptly  synchronise. 

It  was  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  first,  eighty  and 
more  years  ago;  aided  the  struggling  young  colonies  by  supply¬ 
ing  them-,  free  of  charge;  with  grafts,  scions,  and  cuttings  of  the 
fruit  trees  which  were  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  in 
each  case.  The  society  even  went,  so  far  as  to  cultivate  under 
glass  many  plants  not  adapted  to  our  own  climate,  but,  cuttings 
of  which  were  in,  great  demand  in  the  colonies.  By  these  means 
were  largely  laid  the  foundation®  of  our  colonial  fruit  industry 
and  trade  which  have  reached  such  enormous  dimensions  at  the 
present  day. 

The  future  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  colonies  will 
soon,  Jbe  in  tihiel  Parliamentary  crucible ;  but  the  forthcoming 
shows  will  indicate  their  pomologicai  possibilities  in  the  best 
possible  way.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  deserves  well 
indeed  from  the  illation  at  large  -on  account  of  the  various  works 
of  national  importance  it  has  conducted  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  history  and  'still  continue®  to  cany  on  with  ever- 
increasing  additions;  among  the  principal  of  which  must  he  in¬ 
cluded1  the  forthcoming  shows'  of  colonial-grown  fruit. 


Flower  Garden  Notes  for  October  and 
November. 

The  month  of  October  this  year  has  been,  ®ioi  exceptionally 
fine  and  mild  that  the  garden  had  until  quite  lately  many 
flowers  left,  untouched  by  frost  or  decay.  Let  us  take  a,  lock 
at  the  Rose  beds  and  herbaceous  borders.  The  former  have 
still  some  choice  ‘Specimens  in  bloom,  such  as  bunches  of  the 
lovely  Viscountess  Folkestone.  La  France  of  1889  is:  a,  fine 
red  Rose  with  a  delicious'  perfume.  Antoine  Rivoire,  Caroline 
restout,  Papa  Gonltier,  and,  against  an  espalier,  Etienne  Levet, 
as  well  as  Bouquet,  d’Or  and  Reve  d’Or.  Mai  TuMipe  is  a,  good 
autumn-flowering  kind,  and!  Crus®  an  Teiplitz  has  many 
pretty  cup-shaped  bloom®.  There  are  two  old  favourites 
against  a  south  wall,  Anna  de  Dies'back  and  Triumph©  de 
Rennes — a,  constant  bloom  from  June.  The  beds  of  China 
Rosie®  are  now  very  gay  with  FeUenherg,  Eugene  Beauharnais; 
and  the  old  Pink.  Grouped  in  one  bed,  we  find  Laure-tte 
Messmy  and  Princess©  de  Sagan.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
favour  of  these  two  China  Roses'.  Continual  bloomers  from 
early  summer  till  November;  they  are  no  trouble,  and  grew 
Avell  in  a  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  coarse  sand,  and  as  a 
protection  against  winter  frost®  I  put  about  3  in.  of  peat 
mould. 

I  mean  to-  try  Gruss  a,u  Teplitz  and  Celine  Fores  tier  over 
a  low  arch,  or  trellis,  planting  them  now  in  November. 

It  '.seemed  quite  a  pity  to,  have  to'  lift  the  scarlet  Begonias 
and  yellow  Calceolarias  (aimplexicaulis),  its  lovely  soft  yellow 
flowers  were  still  so  pretty  and  fresh,  edged  in  some  of  the 
bed®  with  white  and  green  variegated  Pelargoniums  or  tho 
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brown-leaved  Perillai ;  but  we  could  no  longer  delay  our  plamt- 
ing  of  the  golden,  and  blood-red  Wallflowers,  with  their  border 
of  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  It  is  also  time  to  put  in.  the  sweet 
Polyanthus,  white,  yellow,  and  deep  purple  and  red.  Cur 
spring  garden  would  indeed  be  dull  without  them. 

The  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies)  have  never  been  better 
than  this  autumn,  although  now  after  this  spell  of  cold 
weather  there  .are  but  few  left  in  dower.  I  still  think  F.  W . 
Burbidge  the  heist  of  all,  with  its  large  full  soft  mauve  blooms. 
Amongst  other  beautiful  kinds  I  must  mention  Archer  Hind 
(deep  blue),  John  Wood  and  Purity  (white),  Robert  Parker, 
Mrs.  Rayner  (pinkish-mauve),  Clio,  Elstme  (very  dwarf),  Coonibei- 
Fishaera  All  these  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  .border. 
Then  we  must  not  omit  the  delicate  dowering  Diana  and 
Photograph,  or  eriooides,  so  useful  to  mix  in  bouquets  with 
other  larger  dowers. 

A  month  ago  I  grumbled  at  the  lateness  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  dowering  Chrysanthemums.  They  seemed  soi  disin¬ 
clined  to  bloom,  but  now  and  for  three  weeks  past  I  have  been 
only  too  pleased  to  dnd  them  covered  with  their  pretty  gay 
dowers.  Planted  close  to  a  south  wall,  in  a.  rich  border,  they 
seem  to  dourish,  lasting  for  a.  long  time  when  put  into  water 
in  the  house.  I  have  not  got  any  of  the  very  new  kinds,  but 
can  strongly  recommend  Mine.  Marie  Masse  (reddish-pink), 
Rabble  Burns  (rosy  cerise),  M.  Gustave  Grunnerwald,  Horace 
Martin  (yellow,  and  one  of  the  oldest  varieties),  Mine.  Des- 
granges,  and  the  yellow  Mrs.  Hawkins.  1  have  also  two.  pretty 
and  very  hardy  Pompons',  one  pink,  the  other  yellow.  Quite 
lately  they  made  us  fancy  that  winter  was  still  distant,  and 
last  week  their  pretty  little  blooms  came  peeping  through 
their  snowy  mantle.  Somei  of  the  larger  varieties  will  not 
survive  a  winter  out  of  doors,  so  are  lifted  and  put  closely 
together  into  'boxes,  and  kept  in  a  cool  conservatory.  In 
spring  you  can  take  from  'them  plenty  of  cuttings.  J ust  now 
it  is  quite  a  treat  to  walk  near  the  frames  and  beds  where  we 
stow  the  Violets.  The  delicious  perfume  of  these  favourite 
dowers  scents  the  air.  I  have  already  had  some  large  bunches 
of  Princess  of  Wales,  each  bloom  being  almost  as  large  as  a 
Violetta.  The  old  Czar  is  also  a  good  bloomer,  and  the  red¬ 
dish-mauve  California.  My  garden  is  limestone,  deep  soil,  and 
I  dnd  it  difficult  to  grow  the  double  Violets  really  well, 
although  I  manage  some  fine  bunches  in,  March.  Princess'  >f 
Wales,  a  lovely  single,  does  excellently. 

There  is  but  little  in  bloom  now  in  the  rock  garden.  The 
pale-blue  Periwinkle  (Vinca  acutiloba)  is  almost  the  only 
flower,  except  where  here  and  there  a  double-manve  or  white 
Primrose,  tempted  by  the  mild  weather,  has  sent  up,  a,  stray 
flower.  The  variegated-leaved  Cuckoo,  Pink  (Arum  italioum) 
is  ornamental,  with  its  spikes  of  dazzling  scarlet  berries: 

M.  S.  K.  G. 


Petrol  Lorries  for  Country  Produce.— Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Webb,  a  young  London  engineer,  whose  address  is  Aliwal, 
Uplands  Road,  Hornsey,  an  authority  on  motor  traction,  has 
drawn  up  a  scheme,  which  will  shortly  be  put  into  action,  of 
a  service  of  petrol  lorries  between  the  country  districts  and 
the  metropolis,  for  the  conveyance  of  agricultural  and  other 
produce.  Mr.  Webb  is  starting  immediately  on  a  tour  of  the 
borne  counties  to  lay  his  ideas  before  tlie  farmers,  and  he  in¬ 
tends,  on  his  return,  to  call  a  meeting  in  London  to  further 
consider  his  scheme  and  to  organise  the  various  services. 

*  *  * 

Prizes  for  Botanical  Pupils. — The  other  week  the  prizes 
for  botanical  collections  and  drawings  offered  to  the  Academy 
classes  at  Montrose  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  I  rovost  and 
Mrs.  Barclay,  Inchbravock,  were  presented  at  the  Academy 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ross,  vice-president  of  the  Montrose  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  in  connection  with  which 
the  competition  is  arranged.  Mr.  G.  G.  Milne,  convener  of 
the  Academy  committee,  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ross, 
Mr.  D.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  Kydd,  and  Mr.  W.  Ross,  clerk  to  the 
Board.  The  chairman  said  the  specimens  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  pupils  and  their  teacher,  Mr.  J.  Yorston.  Since  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  in  the  school  they  had  found 
it  to  be  of  great  value  in  tlie  other  departments. 


Mutual  Friends. 

(Continued.) 

Continuing  my  remarks  upon  the  relationship  between,  ants 
and  mealy-bug,  1  was  very  much  interested  to  dnd  a  similar 
reference  in  Dai  win’s  famous  work,  “  I  lie  Origin  of  Species.” 
This  instance'  is  to  be  found  in.  the'  chapter  dealing  on  tlie  ’won¬ 
derful  study  of  instinct.  This  chapter  includes  a  paragraph 
upon  ants  and  aphides,  which  I  now  give  in  Hie  author’s  own 
words :  — 

“  Conformably  to  my  theory,  the  instinct  of  each  species  is 
good  for  itself,  but  lias  never,  as  liar  as  we  can  judge,  been 
produced  for  the  exclusive  good  of  others.  One  of  the  strongest 
instances  of  an,  animal  apparemtiy  performing  an  action  for 
the  sole  good  of  another,  with  which  I  ana  acquainted,  is  that 
of  aphides  voluntarily  yielding,  as  was  first  observed  by  Huber, 
their  sweet  excretion  to  ants  :  that  they  do  so.  voluntarily,  the 
following  facts  show.  I  removed  all  the  ants  from  a  group  of 
about  a.  dozen,  aphides  on  a  dock  plant  and  prevented  their 
attendance  during  several  hours.  After  this  interval,  I  felt 
sure  that  the  aphides  would  want  to  excrete.  I  watched  them 
for  some  time  through  a,  lens,  but,  not  one  excreted ;  I  then 
tickled  and  stroked  them  with  a,  hair  in  the  same  manner  as 
well  as  I  could,  asi  the  ants  do  with  their  antennae,  but  not  one 
excreted..  Afterwards,  I  allowed  an  ant  to  visit  them,  and  it 
immediately  seemed,,  by  its  eager  way  of  running  about,  to  be 
well  aware  what,  a  rich  flock  it  bad  discovered ;  it  then  began 
to  play  with  its  antennae  on  the  abdomen  first  of  one  aphis 
and  then  of  another  ;  and  each,  as  soon)  as  it  felt  the  antennae, 
immediately  lifted  up  its  abdomen  and  excreted  a,  limpid  drop 
of  sweet  juice,  which  was  eagerly  devoured  by  the  ant.  Even 
the  quite  young  aphides  behaved  in  this  manner,  showing  that 
the  action  was  instinctive  and  not  the  result  of  experience.  It 
is  certain  from  the  observations  of  Huber  that  the  aphides 
show  no  dislike  to  the  ants, :  if  the  latter  be  not  present  they 
are,  at  'last  compelled  to,  eject  their  excretion.  But.  as  the  ex¬ 
cretion  is  extremely  viscid,  it.  is,  no  doubt.,  a.  convenience  to 
the  aphides  to  have  it  removed  ;  therefore  they  do  not  excrete 
solely  for  Hie  good  of  the  ants.  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  animal  performing  am  action  for  the  exclusive  good  of 
another  species,  yet  each  tries  to  take1  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  others,  asi  each  takes  advantage  of  the  weaker  bodily 
structure  of  other  species.” 

Since  this  has  been  written,,  further  discoveries  have  been 
made  in,  thisi  interesting  subject.  Now,  it  would  be  so  unlike 
nature  for  one  species  to  perform  an  action  fortlie  exclusive 
benefit  of  another,  and  if  the  aphides  were  not  anxious  for  the 
ants  bo,  receive  their  excretion,  for  what  purpose,  did  they  retain 
this  substance  so  long?  Recent  research  teaches  us,  however, 
that  the  ant  is  as  much  a  benefactor  as  a  beneficiary ;  for  Hie 
ant  in  return  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  aphids  repays 
the  latter  handsomely.  Tlie  ant,  not  only  guards  and  protects 
the  helpless  aphids  when  on  the  plant,  but  it  collects  the  eggs 
of  the  aphis,  taking  care  of  them  in  its  own  subterranean  nests, 
from  when  they  will  in  due  season  be  distributed)  on  appro¬ 
priate -plants.  The  ant  cares  for  these  eggs  during  the  winter, 
returning  them  to  the  host  plant  in  the  spring-,  thereby  obtain¬ 
ing  for  itself  a  means  of  provision  when  most  needed.  It  has 
been  said  that  ants  are  useful  ini  destroying  mealy-bug;  on 
the  contrary,  ants  provide  for  and.  encourage  mealy-bug  just  as 
they  do,  for  green  fly  or  any  aphis,  in  order  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  food  while  waiting  for  fruit  to  ripen.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  to  observe  what  interest  really  lies,  even  ini  the 
monotonous  side  of  our  work. 

In:  this  instance  there  is  a  remarkable  symbiosis  between  the 
ant:,  and  plant,  lice  which  points'  very  strikingly  to  the  fact  that 
the'  sooner  we  get,  rid  o'f  the'  ant  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
plants. 

T'o>  me  it  has  been  most  interesting  to  watch  -the  movements 
of  the  ant,  hut  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  really  awarei  that 
the  ant  and  the  plant  lice  were  in  reality  mutual  Mends. 

Herbert  Cowley, 
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Herbaceous  Perennials  for  Bedding  Purposes 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  a.  careful  selection  of 
varieties  of  perennials  for  bedding  purposes,  where  the  beds  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  their  being  used,  a  much  more 
graceful  and  lasting  effect  can  be  produced  than  by  using  the 
stereotyped  “  bedding  plant.”  Especially  is  their  advantage 
seen  in  the  North,  where  we  get  very  late  frosts  in  the  spring 
and  also  early  in  thei  autumn,  when  the  display  from  such 
things  as  Heliotrope,  Calceolarias,  and  Pelargoniums  certainly 
does  not.  repay  for  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  expended 
on  their  growth  and  their  preservation  during  the  winter 
months.  Their  effect  even  when  a.t  their  best  is  also  very 
gaudy,  and  cannot  at  all  compare  to  the  grace  of  any  peren¬ 
nial  when  well  grown,  and  planted  with  discretion.  Another 
advantage  of  perennials  is  the  small  amount  of  attention 
needed  to  keep  them  in  condition.  The  ground  should  be 
trenohed  and  heavily  manured,  as  they  delight  in  a  deep  soil, 
and  in  a  dry  season  they  are  then  independent  of  artificial 
watering.  In  planting  do  not,  make  the  usual  mistake  of 
overcrowding,  but  give  sufficient  room  to  allow  the  plant  to 
develop  to  tbe  fullest  advantage,  and  allow  for  increase  in  size 
in  the  second  year. 

Every  three'  years  it  is  advisable  to  lift  the  plants  and  dig 
and  manure  the  beds  dividing  tbe  clumps1  before  replanting, 
which  ensures  finer  flowers  than  where  the  clumps  are  left  for 
several  years  to  get  hard  and  woody.  Of  things  that  can  be 
used  there  is  no  end  of  variety,  and  it  depends  on  the  space 
and  aspect  of  the  beds  to  be  filled  a, S'  to  what  varieties  can  be 
used.  I  will  therefore  only  mention  some  of  those  varieties  1 
have  noticed  as  being  to  my  mind  exceptionally  suited  for  this 
purpose.  Montbretias  for  grace  of  foliage  and  beauty  of  flower 
are  kings  amongst  perennials  for  this  purpose,  and  beauty  ot 
foliage  appeals  to,  the  artistic  eye'  quite  as  much  as  beauty 
of  flower.  Montbretias  should,  however,  be  used  with  care 
in  the  North,  and  should  be  protected  with  straw  or  bracken 
top-dressing  to  the  bed®  in  winter. 

Hyaeinthus  candicans,  with  its  lovely  spikes  of  waxy,  cream 
flowers,  is  useful  where  the  garden,  is  of  fair  size ;  in  a  small 
garden  it  may  look  out  of  proportion.  The  numerous  varieties- 
of  Phlox  decussafa.,  such  a,s  Coquelicot,  Champignol,  Etna, 
Berra, nger,  etc.,  are  useful  when  massed  in  separate  beds',  or 
in  very  large  beds  two  colours!  could  be  used.  Sylphide  is 
the  best  white.  They  could  have  an  edging  of  some  dwarf 
perennial  which  would  flower  in  early  summer,  such  as  Phlox 
canadensis,  i  hi  ox  ovajfca,  I  be  nils,  Little  Gem,  or  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica,  Lychnis  Viscaria,  fl.  pi.,  Clieiiranthus  alpinns  or  Cheir- 
antlius  Marshalli,  Polemonium  himalayanum,  or  Polemonium 
himaiayanum  album,  each  *of  which  varieties  mentioned  can 
be  used  in  numerous  combinations  in  the  design,  varying  with 
the  size,  of  the  garden  and  the  time  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  display  at  itsi  best. 

Campanulas  provide  numerous  subjects,  C.  Moerheimi  is 
a,  lovely  double  white  of  recent  introduction.  0.  pyramidal  is,  C. 
per.sii'cifolia  and  its  varieties  are  useful  and  well  known.,  but 
not  so  often  used  in  the  flower  garden  a®  their  merits  deserve. 
C.  pumila  and  C.  pumila,  alba,  and  C'.  glomerata.  dahurica,  are 
dwarf  in,  Ira, bit,  very  free-flowering’,  and  indispensable  for  this 
class  of  work.  The  la, sit  named  is  a,  purple  of  a,n  exquisite 
shade  which  always  reminds  me  of  the  colour  an  some  old 
cathedral  window.  It 'isa, colour  much  admired,  and,  this  being 
so,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position.  Oenothera 
Youngii  and  Oe.  Fraseri  and  Oe.  specie, sa  are  three  Evening 
Primroses  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  They  belie  their  name, 
as  they  have  their  flowers  open  nearly  all  day.  Veronica  sub, 
sessilis,  V.  spicata  and  Y.  .spicata  alba  are  all  useful,  and  their 
flowers  are  most  persistent. 

Good  showy  yellows,  although  rather  -straggling  in,  habit,  are 
Coreopsis  and  Gaillardia®.  The  untidy  appearance  can  be 
obviated  by  allowing  plenty  of  room  between  the  plants  and 
the  verge ;  them,  instead  of  a,  'crowded  mass,  we  get,  a,  graceful 
pendulous  -habit  and  well-developed  flowers.  A  few  stakes 
ma,y  be  necessary,  but  I  do,  not  advise  tbe'se,  only  as  a  last 
resource.  Bupthalnium  salioifolium,  2  ft.  in.  height,  July  and 


August  flowering,  is  very  free  and  neat.  Rudbeckia  New-  l 
manni  is  an  old  favourite,  being  yellow  with  a  dark  centre. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  James  Cocker  or  W.  H.  Gab-b  are  1 
two  of  the  best  varieties,  and  a  good  bed  of  either  of  them  is  ] 
a,  feature  of  -the  garden  for  a  lengthy  period. 

Michaelmas  Daisies-  are  splendidly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  especially  the  A-mellus  and  the  acris  group,  and  some  of 
Mr.  Beckett’s  new  varieties.  The  great  secret  again  is  plenty 
of  room,  and  I  advise  planting  single  growths  in  the  spring 
in  preference  to  clumps,  except  with  ac-ris',  which  is  not  a  very 
strong  grower.  Give  at  least  2  ft.  between  -the  plants,  ana 
-then  each  growth  will  be  seen  in  perfect  form.  Delight  and 
Enchantress  are  two  of  the  best-  of  the  small  lavender  colour 
flowered  -type. 

The  early  flowering  Chrysanthemum  is  next  in  vogue,  and 
owing  to  the  many  good  varieties  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out 
only  one  or  two  good  ones.  Lucky  -is  the  man  who  ha®  room 
to,  employ  dozens  instead  of  units  of  varieties.  To  be  of  most 
advantage  I  consider  the  earliest  date  for  this  class  to  flower 
is  the  first  week  -in,  September  ;  if  earlier,  they  only  clash  with 
.  the  many  other  good  things  in  bloom  at  that  time,  and  they 
are  also  over  too  early,  thu-s  tending  to,  -shorten  tbe  length  of 
the  display  of  the  season.  The  Marie  Masse  family  are  all 
of  them  indispensable.  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Polly,  Carrie, 
Maggie,  Jimmie,  Market  White,  are  the  cream  -of  the  whole 
lot,  and  provide  sufficient  variety  for  ordinary  purposes. 
There  are  many  other  good  varieties  which  are  almost  equal 
and  c-ould  be  used  with  advantage  in  large,  gardens.  Mrs. 
Selby,  Mrs.  E.  Stac-ey,  J.  B.  Duvo-ir,  Mign-on  and  Orange  Pet 
are  the  -pick  of  the  Pompons-.  In.  planting  Chrysanthemums 
t  wo  great,  points  to,  be  considered  are,  first  that  they  make  very 
large  and  rapid  growth  just  immediately  before  flowering,  and 
also  that,  to,  crowd  them  is  'to  ruin  their  beauty  entirely.  I 
should  advise  an  average  distance  of  2 \  ft.  each  way  between 
the  plant®  ait  the  least. 

With)  Chrysanthemums  we  terminate  our  season’s  display, 
which  I  think  most  critics  will  admit  is  of  a  much  longer 
duration  than  that  of  the  usual  bedding'  plant.  A  bed  that 
is  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums  could  have  bulbs  planted  for 
a  spring  display.  Put  them  'in  deeply,  say  12  in.,  and  they 
will  be  out,  of  the  way  of  the  trowel  when  planting  the  young 
Chrysanthemums.  I  should  advise  young  plants  each  year  for 
this  work. 

Chionodoxas,  Snowdrops,  Narcissus  of  the  Paxvicoronati  and 
Medio, coronati  types  are  most  in  keeping  in  my  opinion, 
although  we  must  in  this,  ,a,s-  in  all  that  appertains  to  such  dis¬ 
plays  be  guided  by  the  tastes  of  the  proprietor.  These  bulbs 
could  also  be  interspersed  inf  many  of  the  beds  -of  herbaceous 
perennials,  choosing  for  preference  the  La, ter  flowering  things, 
so  that  the  season  of  bloom,  is  lengthened  and  the  bloo-m  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  over  the  garden  a,s  far  as  possible. 

A  nice  effect  is  got  from  a  bed  of  Iberis  gibraltarica,  with 
its  lovely  pale  lilac  flowers-,  with  Tulips  growing  -through  it. 
There  -is  much  variety  of  colour  to  select,  but,  I  should  advise 
a,  good  pink  or  Due  Van  Thol  Tulip.  Such  a  garden  as  I 
advocate  would  require  a  little  special  knowledge,  but  gar¬ 
deners  must  educate  themselves  up  to  it,  as  t-herei  can  be  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  system  is  rapidly  and  surely 
predominating  over  the  older  style,  just  as  surely  as  the  sub¬ 
tropical  bedding  ousted  the  carpet  system  from  our  garden.  I 
Jo  not  mean  to  suggest  'that  we  ssho-uld  do  away  with  the  sub¬ 
tropical  style,  with  it®  many  graceful  effects',  but  rather  to,  com¬ 
bine  the  hardy  perennial  with  the  sub-tropical,  where  the 
glass  is  at  hand  -to  shelter  -the  sub-tropical  plants. 

Where  -this  is  nob  the  case,  the  hardy  perennial  bedding 
is  the  ideal  style,  as  what,  little  glass'  -there  is  at  disposal  car. 
be  then  put,  to  much  better  use,  when  -there  is-  no  necessitv 
-o-f  crowding  it  with  the  winter  stock  of  Pelargoniums-,  etc. 

The  -special  knowledge  required  would  be  chiefly  this:  How 
and  when  to  plant  and  propagate  the  various  plants  used,  so 
as  to  get.  the  maximum  of  -display  with  the  minimum  o-f  labour. 
The  gardener  must  know  the  various  heights  and  colours 
which  are  most,  essential  to  enable  bun  to,  plant  with  any  hope 
•of  success.  Japonica. 
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Penwill’s  Champion  Raspberry. 

At  tire  Holland  House  Show  on  July  12th,  last  we  became 
acquainted  with  a  new  Raspberry  named  Pemwill’si  Champion. 
The  fruits'  of  this  were  of  large  size,  rich  red  and  of  good 
flavour.  We  have  several  photographs;  which  show  the  fruit¬ 
ful  character  of  the  variety  at  different  stages;  of  growth.  Tit 
fruiting  branches1  attain  a,  considerable  length,  at  least  in 
Devon,  and  almost  every  leaf  on  these  fruiting  shoots  gives; 
rise  to  a  cluster  of  fruit®.  These  commence  to  ripen  at  the 
apex  of  the  shoots,  gradually  attaining  full  size,  and  ripening- 
in  succession  towards  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Those  at  the 
hase;  may  practically  be  in  blossom  when  the  earliest  fruits 
are  ripening  at  the;  end  of  the  shoots.  There  may  be  fifty 
to  seventy  fruits  and  blossoms  on  each  of  these  side  slioot®. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  variety  showing  the  relative 
fruitfulness  of  ai  mass  of  the  plant  as  it  grew.  The  leaves 
and  fruits  are;  rather  numerous  to  be  shown  of  large  -size,  but 
we  think  this  gives;  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the;  fruiting  proper¬ 
ties  of  the;  variety.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  George  Penwill,  80, 
High  Street,  Totnes,  Devon,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  him  at  the-  above-mentioned  show. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Annual  Dinner. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  the 
members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  to 
the-  number  of  120  or  thereabouts,  -sat  down-  to  dinner 
in  the  Venetian  Chamber  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  the  23rd  ult.  Among -others  who  sat  down,  we  noted 
Messrs.  T. .  Bevan,  C.  Harman  ’Payne,  J.  H.  Witty, 

Ge-orgei  Gordon,  W.  G.  Bunn,  Alderman  Bishop,  J.P., 

Messrs;.  J.  T.  Simpson,  A.  Taylor,  Cast  let-on,  W.  Howe, 

J.  Mc-Leod,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  MoKerche-r,  W.  Higgs, 

G.  Hunt,  W.  Collins,  and  others-.  Numerous;  ladie® 
were  also  present. 

After  dinner  the  President  proposed  “  The  King,” 
and  in  due  course  “  The  Queen,  t-he  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ro-yal  Family,”  t  hese  toasts 
being  heartily  received.  In  tlie  absence  of  Mr.  E.  T. 

Co-ok,  “  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ”  was 
propo-sed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Bunn,  who  said  that,  although 
not  a  member,  he  warmly  approved  of  the  work  that 
was  being  done  by  the  society.  Every  member  of  this 
society  should  grow  Chrysanthemums-  in  his-  op-in, ion. 

In  past  years-  lie  had  attended  many  meetings,  and 
formed!  part  of  the  deputation  that  went,  over  t-o-  Paris 
and  other  Continental  place®.  He  congratulated  the-  members 
on  tbeir  productions.  One  of  the  most  important  recom¬ 
mendations;  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is;  that  it-  comes  on  the 
scene-  when  other  flowers  are  getting  scarce.  He  himself 
admired!  the  small  ones  rather1  than  the  big  blooms,  but  he 
nevertheless  thanked  the  society  for  the  many  lessonsi  which 
its  -members  had  afforded1  him. 

The  above  toast  was  coupled  with  the  name  -of  Mr.  Shea, 
the  president  of  the  society,  who-  occupied  the  chair  that,  nigh  t  . 
In  rising  to  respond,  lie  stated  that  he  admired  Mr.  Bunn’s 
taste  with  regard  to  the  Autumn  Queen,  and  then  made  some 
remarks-  about  Mr.  Bunn  not  knowing  the  native  country  of 
the  Chrysanthemum.  He  was  doubtful  if  the  Chrysanthemum 
itself  knew  its  native  country.  C.  indicum  wasi  -not  a-  native 
of  India,  and  was  a  remarkably  diminutive  flower  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  giants  to  be  seen  on  exhibition  table®  at 
the  present  day.  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
at.  the  present  time  in.  a-  very  satisfactory  condition.  At-  the 
Crystal  Pa-lace  -a.  more  magnificent  show  they  never  had.  In 
order  to  advance  he  thought  that  the  society  must  make-  pro¬ 
gress  and  endeavour  from  time  to  time  to  strike  fresh  ground. 

Some  complaint  si  are  occasionally  heard  about  the  formality 
of  big  blooms  o-n  show  boards-,  but-  he  thought  that  owing  to- 
the  difficulty  of  transport  there  must  always  be  a.  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cut  blooms  for  the  making  of  an  exhibition.  He  also 
stated  that.  Mr.  E.  Molyne-ux  had  been  advocating  the.  decora¬ 


tive  aspect-  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  feature  of  shows  in 
the  future.  He  had  recently  been  looking  a.t  some  pictures 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots-  exhibited  at  Shanghai.  He  was 
n-ot  at  all  impressed,  however,  with  Chrysanthemums  in  that 
form.  To  -him  they  simply  seemed  like  large  plant®  in  glori¬ 
fied  jam,  pots,  and  produced  by  pinching,  -tying,  and  much 
other  attention.  He  did  not  think  it-  was  an  example  fo-r  them 
to  follow.  In  aill-usaomi  t-o  some  criticism,  towards  anc-ther 
society,  -he  wondered  whether  some-  writer  would  next  be 
proposing  that  the  judges  should  have;  the  Chrysanthemum® 
boiled,  tast-ed,  and  ea-ten  before  making  the  awards. 

At  this  point  the  cups  and  challenge  trophies  were  presented. 
The  National  Challenge  Trophy,  offered  for  competition  by 
the  affiliated  societies,  was  won  by  the  Epsjom  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  Ashtead  Park 
Gardens,  was  the  -only  representative  pre-s-ent  to  receive  it. 
The  challenge  trophy  offered  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Co-.,  for 
six  vases  of  incurved  bloom®,  wasl  presented  t-o  the  winner,  Mr. 
W.  Higgs-,  Feticham.  Park  Gardens,  who-  also  won  the  Holmes 
Memorial  Challenge  Cup  for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms.  The 


Raspberry  Penwill’s  Champion. 

Holmes  Memorial  Challenge;  Cup  for  forty-eight  Japs,  was 
presented  t-o  Mr.  W.  Mease,  Downside  Gardens,  he-  being  the 
winner.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company’s-  Cup  for  twelve  vases 
of  Japanese-  blooms!  was,  won  by  Mr.  Cha-s.  Beckett,  Chilton 
Lodge  Gardens,  Berks. 

Mr-.  G.  Gordon  them  proposed  “  The,  Preside, mt,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries-,  Committee,  etc.,  of 
the  Society.”  He  said  that  many  of  the  officers 
deserved  the;  thanks;  of  the  society.  He  had  thei 
pleasure  of  knowing  all  the  presidents1,  and!  he;  would 
not-  institute  comparisons;,  but-  they  would  all  agree  that 
they  had  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He;  recalled  the 
loss  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Holme®,  the  then  secretary  of  the 
society,  and  the  anxiety  to  find  a-  proper  successor.  Mr.  R. 
Dean  having  been  elected  as  his  successor  had  been  success- 
ful  beyond  all  praise.  Mr.  Dean  wa®  absent,  through  illness, 
and  he  said  that,  this;  was  the  first-  dinner  -of  the  society  from 
which  he  had  been  absent,.  The  chairman  of  the  general 
committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  he  gave  great  praise  f-or  energy. 
Mr.  Harman  Payne,  the  foreign  correspondent-  secretary,  had 
been  a-  power  of  goo-d  to  the  -society.  The  committee  had 
also  done  excellent,  service,  and  he  scarcely  knew  h-ow  to 
speak  of  it. 

In-  replying  to  this,  Mr.  Bevan  said  he;  hoped  that  the;  so¬ 
ciety  would  go;  on,  and  still  do;  better  than  in  t-hei  past,.  At,  the 
early  winter1  exhibition  on  December  7th  and  8th,  -lie  said, 
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a  class  for  market  gardeners  was  to  be  entered  by  market 
gardeners  themselves,  who  would  compete  with  the  flower's 
such  as  they  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  He  regretted 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Dean, 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  then  proposed  “  The  Affiliated  Socie¬ 
ties.”  He  said  that  such  societies  were  not'  much  in  his  line, 
but  foreign  societies  would  have  been  more  in  his  way.  He 
remembered  when  the  N.C.S.  held  its  meetings  in  an  under¬ 
ground  chamber.  It  was  in  those  'days  that  the  affiliated 
societies  commenced  to  join.  He  thought  that'  their  society 
must  be  of  service  to  the  others  judging  from  the  numbers 
that'  lrad  joined  them,  not  only  in  this'  country,  but  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Germany,  etc.  With  this  he  coupled  the  name  of 
Alderman  Bishop,  J.P.,  who  replied. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Witty  then  proposed  “  The  Chairman,”  to  which 
the  latter  in  due  course  replied,  stating  that  the  society  was 
now  on  a,  more  sure  financial  basis  than  ever  it  was  before. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson  proposed  “  The  Ladies  and  Visitors,”  and 
this  was  replied  to  in  a*  humorous  vein  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Bunn. 

“  The  Press  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  and  replied  to 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Between  the  speeches,  songs,  humorous  and  otherwise,  were- 
rendered  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  was  carried  out  to  the  end,  finishing  up  with  “  God 
Save  the  King  ”  at  a.  timely  hour,  the  company  having  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely. 


Shrubs  for  Rockeries. 

For  many  reasons'  these  are  almost  indispensable.  In  most 
rock  gardens'  some  portions  have  bean  raised  and  others 
lowered.  Shrubs  of  from  i  ft.  to.  5  ft,  are  often  used  with 
good  effect  to  emphasise  these  alterations  in  the  ground  level, 
or  form  a.  background  to  the  rockwork.  On  a  central  ridge 
extending  from  east  to  west  they  afford  shelter  on  the  south 
to1  tender  plants  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer  to'  those  on  the 
north.  A  good  depth  of  rich  loam — the  deeper  the.  better — 
should  be  provided  for-  them ;  peat  can:  be  mixed  in  when: 
planting  for  those  requiring  it.  There  is  perhaps  no  com¬ 
moner  mistake  in  rock  gardens  than  planting  on  elevated,  ex¬ 
posed  places  without  providing  a.  sufficient  depth  of  soil  below. 

The  shrubs'  chosen  should!  not  be  aggressive  in  character  or 
planted  too.  near  positions  for  choicer  subjects.  Suitable  ever¬ 
greens  would  be  Pinus  montana,  Juniperus  siahina,  Dipplo- 
pappus  ohrysophyllusi,  sometimes  known  as.  Cassdnia  fulvida., 
dwarf  Retinoisporas,  and  Piceas.  All  these  can.  be  kept  to  the 
size  and  shape  required  by  a,  careful  use  of  the  knife.  Beri¬ 
beris  stenophylla,  B.  Thunbergii,  Cytisus  praecox,  Azalea 
amocna,,  hardy  Ericas',  such  as  varieties  of  E.  vagans  and 
Cailuna  vulgaris  and  the  smaller  varieties  of  Acer1  palmatum 
are  all  useful  either  for  their  flowers  or  coloured  foliage. 

Where  bold  ledges,  or  jutting  points  of  rock  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  there  are  many  beautiful,  graceful  drooping  species 
which  reveal  the  beauty  of  such  an.  arrangement  by  partially 
hiding  it.  Nor  could  the  shrubs  themselvesi  be  displayed  in; 
any  other"  way  to.  better  advantage.  Among  these'  may  be 
named  the  Muehlenbeckias  (M.  oomplexa,  is.  especially  grace¬ 
ful),  Lomioera  Albertii,  'Cytisus  keiwensis,  Genista,  pilosa.,  and 
Arctostaphy llots  Uvarursii.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  the 
varieties  of  Rosa  wichuriana  leave  little  to  be  desired,  but 
grow  too.  fast,  for1  the  ordinary  rookery.  The  Helianthemurns 
and  Lithospermum  prostratum  will  often,  droop,  over  ledges  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  named  above,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

Peculiar  prostrate,  shrub®  extremely  useful  to  the  planter, 
either  t-o.  screen  an  unsightly  projection1  or  cover  up  and  add 
solidity  to  the.  base  of  an  unsteady-looking  rock,  are  Cotoni- 
easter  oongesta,  C.  miorophylla,  C.  thymifolia  and  C.  horizon- 
talisi  (the  last-mentioned  has  made.  a.  most  brilliant  show  here 
this  autumn,  'both  a®  regards  ‘berries  and  foliage).  Juniperus 
squama.ta,  J.  tamariscifolia.,  J.  canadensis,  and  J.  c.  aurea  are 
also'  of  great  service. 

Small  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  which  may  be  used  as  single 
specimens  or  grouped  according  to.  their  adaptability,  include 


most  of  the  dwarf  Rhododendrons,  such  as  R.  ferrugineum, 
R.  hirsutum,  and  R.  myrtifolium.  Leucothoe  axillaris,  L. 
Catesibaei  and  L.  recurva.  have  foliage  of  a.  very  rich  purplish 
tint.  The  dwarfer  New  Zealand  Veronicas  are  a  host  in  them¬ 
selves1,  V.  eupresisoddes  and  V.  sialieornoideis  being  especially 
good.  Berberis  dulois  nana.  is  a.  very  neat  little  shrub,  while 
Ledum  Lyonii  can  be  associated  with  the  tiniest  of  aipines. 
The'  same  might  be  said  of  Juniperus  communis  stricta  nana, 
which  for  size,  shape  and  primness  might,  have  been  taken  out 
of  a  child’s1  Noah’s  Ark.  Daphne  Cneorum,  the  Garland 
Flower,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  rock  shrubs.  About  a 
score  of  the  dwarfer  Heathsi  can  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Genista  hispanrca,,  anxantica,  radiata,  and  sagittalis  often  suc¬ 
ceed  on  dry  banks  where  little  else  will  grew;  the  last- 
mentioned  isi,  however,  only  suitable  for  grouping.  J.  C. 


Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

Vegetables. 

The  gardens  at  Aldenham  House  have  long  been  famous  for 
their  prize  vegetables.  Throughout  England  Mr.  Beckett  is 
well  known,  as  a.  formidable  competitor  at-all  the  leading  shows, 
including  Shrewsbury,  Wolverhampton,  London,  Southampton, 
and  many  others,  and  a  description  of  tlmse  gardens  would 
not  be  complete  without  somei  reference  to  these  vegetables. 

Mr.  Beckett  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  deep  trenching, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  operated  on 
annually.  This  procedure  pays  well,  as  each  year  the  work 
becomes  easier  and  the  crops  obta-in  a  much  greater  area  of 
food'  than  they  otherwise  would  through  non-trenching. 
Coming  to  the  individual  kinds  of  vegetables,  we  noted  a  fine 
crop,  of  Ailsa.  Craig  Onion,  many  of  them  of  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions.  and  of  finei  shape,  and  form.  These  are  grown  year  by 
year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  and  with  excellent  results. 
Other  varieties  were  Carter’s  Record,  also1  of  great  size,  and 
having  a.  reddish  streak  in  the  skins.  Leeks  were  grown  in 
quantity,  and  those  for  exhibition  were  in  three  long  lines  the 
full  length  of  the  break,  and  looked  like  developing  into  fine 
produce.  The.  Lyon  and  Debbie's  International  were  noted  as 
particularly  good — but.  generally  Leeks  are  very  indistinct  in 
their  character  and  form. 

Celery  was  also  in  force  and  particularly  strong  and  healthy. 
The  new  “  Aldenham  Pink  ”  Las  come  to  stay,  and  will  displace 
Standard  Bearer  when  it.  becomes  better  known  ;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  it  has  not  been  sent  out.  Sutton’s  Solid  White  is  a 
favourite  here,  and  is'  considered  the  best,  white.  Runner 
Beans  grow  here  bo  an.  enormous  height  and  crop  grandly,  the 
height  reaching  something  like  11  ft.,  and  loaded  from  top  to 
bottom.  All  thei  best  varieties  are.  grown,  and  include  Sutton’s 
Best,  of  All,  Carters’  Jubilee,  and  others.  A  trial  line  of  Syd- 
monton  Exhibition,  raised'  by  'that  famous  exhibitor  Mr.  Lye, 
apparently  leads  the  way,  and  was  in  first-class  order,  the  pods 
being  long  and  straight  and  just  in.  that  condition  so  much 
sought  for  by  good  judges.  The  Pea  crop  was  getting  over, 
but  still  good  dishes  remained  of  Edwin;  Beckett,  Autocrat, 
The  Gladstone.,  and  others'.  Cauliflowers1  werei  in  strong 
evidence,  the'  varieties  Autumn  Mammoth  and  Autumn  Giant 
predominating. 

Carrots  occupied  a  large  space,  and  here,  as  in  many  places, 
resource'  has  to  be  had  to  making  holes1  and  filling  with  sifted 
soil  in  order  to.  get  the  best  specimens,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  Beetroot  and  Parsnips.  Needless  to  say,  these  were, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Aldenham  vegetables,  first  rate. 

Indoors  Tomato®  are  largely  grown  in  lean-to  houses,  and 
partly  occupied  with  stove  plants,  and  not  an  ideal  place  for 
them,  but  careful  management  survived  the  difficulties.,  and 
the  crop  was  above  reproach. 

Polegate  was  carrying  exhibition  fruit,  as  were  Duke  of 
York  and  Golden  Perfection.  Winter  vegetables  were  well 
forward,  and  Sprouts,  Kales,  Coleworts  and  Savoys  were  all  a 
credit  to.  the  grower,  and  nothing  could  be  more  convincing  of 
the  value  of  deep  culture  than  the  condition  of  all  the  crops. 

J.  G. 
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Potato  Sutton’s  Discovery. 

I  enclose  a.  photograph  of  a  crop  of  Potato  Sutton’s  Dis¬ 
covery  grown  by  me  front  2  lb.  of  seed',  the  resulting  crop  being 
607  lbs.  of  tubers,  all  of  the  finest  quality  and  entirely  freei 
from  disease.  The  2  lb.  of  seed  contained  ninlei  tubers,  one  of 
which  was  very  small  and!  had  only  one  eye,  so  that  practically 
I  had  to  work  from  eight  tubers.  At  the  end  of  March  I  cut 
the  tubers  into  fifty-four  sets,  all  single  eyes,  potted  them  singly 
in  18-size  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a.  pit  with  a  little  bottom 
heat.  As  soon  as  they  had  made  sufficient  growth  to  allow  of 
cuttings  being  taken,  I  took  omiei  from,  each  plant,  and  from 
this  first  batch  of  cuttings  I  took  another  cutting  from  each ; 
altogether,  I  took  278  cuttings.  When  all  were  well  rooted,  I 
transferred  them  to  a  brick  pit  with  movable  lights  which 
were  tilted  back  -on  tine  days  and  put  on  every  night.  By  the 
end  of  May  they  had  made  very  strong  plants.  On  May  23  I 
planted  263  on  a,  piece  of  ground  16  yards  long  by  9  yard 
wide.  No:  manure  had  been  put  on  the1  land  for  two:  years,  and 
no  artificial  manure  was:  used  iu  any  form.  The  plants  were 
well  watered  twice  during  July,  and  the  crop:  was:  lifted  on 
October'  13th.  The  tubers  are  very  slow  to  start  growth  in  the 
spring,  which  I  think  goes!  to  prove  that  this  variety  will  be 
a  good  sound  late-keeping  variety.  It  also:  requires  a 
long  season  of  growth  in  order  that,  it  may  be  ready  to 
lift'  by  October.  I  should  advise  planting  as  early  in 
March  as  possible,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  on 
growing  till  cut,  down,  by  frost.  This  variety  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  king  of  all  heavy  cropping,  disease-resist¬ 
ing  varieties.  H.  Green. 

The  Gardens1,  Norton  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 


Coniferae. 

Now  that  the  autumnal  tints  have  passed  away  and 
before  our  early  flowering  shrubs  begin  to  open,  we,  look 
to  the  evergreens  and  especially  the  Conifers  for  colour 
and  effect  in  the  landscape. 

For  small  gardens;  the  Retinosporas  and  Cupressus 
should  be  included  and  small  plants;  will  vie  with  the 
Euomymusi  for  the  decoration,  of  the  window-box,  while 
the  rockery  may  be  relieved  somewhat  of  its  bartemess 
by  the  judicious  use  of  many  dwarf  sorts. 

As!  lawn  specimens,  the  Abies,  Piceas  and  Cupressus  have 
few  equals ;  in  Picea  pungens  glauca,  the  glaucous  tint  almost 
approaches  to:  blue,  while  the  Cupressus  yield  a,  variety  of 
shades,  from  the  neutral  green,  to  the  bright  yellow  C.  law  so, n- 
iana  lutea  and  pisifera,  aurea.  If  the  lawn;  is  extensive,  the 
Firs  and  Cedars  will  impart  a  sense  of  brightness,  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  Evergreens,  give1  stability  to  the  scenery,  and  should 
be  an  important,  feature  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  for  they 
retain  their  beauty  throughout  the  year,  also:  giving  shelter 
and  not  causing  a,  bother  with  fallen  leaves. 

Few  of  the  Conifers  will  stand  the  smiokei  of  towns,  with 
the  exception  of  Cupressus  nutkatensis  and  Ginkgo  biloba 
(syn.  Salisburia.  adiamtifolia),  called  the  Maidenhair  tree. 
Thriving  specimens  of  the  Ginkgo  are  seen  in1  the  middle  of 
towns,  making  one  wonder  why  it  is  not  planted  more  gen¬ 
erally.  The  tree  is  deciduous,  with  the  leaves  very  distinct, 
being  shaped  like  those  of  the  Maidenhair,  imparting  a  light, 
and  airy  aspect,  and  before  falling  the  leaves!  assume  a  rich 
go, 1  deni  tint ;  thei  growth  is  often  rather  slow  when  young, 
though  this  character  might  fit  it  for  positions  where  strong- 
growing  trees  are  tool  large.  T'axodium  distichum,  the  de¬ 
ciduous  Cypress,,  grows  naturally  in1  the  swamps  of  America, 
and  here  it  grows  and  is  probably  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake  or  stream.  The  foliage  is  of  a,  light 
and  pleasing  green,  contrasting  well  with  other  deciduous  trees. 
At  Syon  House  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in,  this  country, 
and1  there  ha, s  developed  its  Characteristic,  knees  or  buttresses 
on  the  roots, ;  the  function  of  theise  are  to  supply  air  to,  the 
roots. 

Most  of'  the  Conifers  may  be  transplanted  till  late  in  the 
season;  October  or  from  February  to  May  are  the  preferable 


months.  Large  specimen's  should  be  moved  with  a,  good  ball 
of  earth  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  given'  as  to  soil,  but  a  good1  loamy  soil  does  well  for  the 
majority.  Pines  succeed  in  a  diy,  sandy  soil  where  Firs  would 
get  stunted.  There  is,  an  additional  advantage  gained  by 
planting  Firs  in  a  strong  soil  in  that  by  starting  to  grow  later 
some  of  the  choicest  and  most  excitable  species  escape  the  late 
spring  frosts.  The  Retinosporas  n,cw  classed  with  Cupressus, 
and  also,  Abies  Douglasii  dislike  chalk,  and  will  not  thrive  to 
any  extent  where  this  is  abundant. 

Occasionally,  after  a,  very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  round  with  a  pole,  and1  shake  off  the  masses  of  snow 
which  collect  on  the  branches;  otherwise  they  might  break 
under  the  pressure. 

The  Firs,  Pines  and  Sequoias  are  best  propagated  by  seed 
if  they  can  be  obtained ;  the  different,  varieties  of  Cupressus, 
Retinosporas  and  also,  Cryptoimorias  may  be,  propagated  by 
cuttings,  of  about  3  in.  in1  length,  taken  with  a,  heel  inserted  in 
river  sand  under  a,  handlight  about  September  or  October. 

The  Firs,  may  also  be  grafted,  but  due  regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  affinity  of  stock  and  scion. 

Abies  pectinata  forms  a,  stock  for  A.  nobilis,  brachyphylla, 


coneolor,  etc. ;  while  Picea  excelsa  forms  a  stock  for  P.  pun¬ 
gens  glauca  and  P.  ajanensis.  In  grafting  these  it,  is  im¬ 
portant,  to,  secure  leaders  for  the  grafts,  for  if  laterals  are 
taken,,  one-sided  plants  usually  result.  The  Golden  Larch, 
Psieudodarix  Kaempferi  and  Sciadopitys  vertieillata,,  cam  be 
grafted  on  to  pieces  of  their  own  roots. 

Nil  Desperanduii. 


Notes  on  Manuring. 

At  this  season  a,  good  heap  of  well  decomposed  stable 
manure  is  a  valuable  asset  to  every  gardener,  and  the,  com¬ 
parative  ease  with  which  such  manure  can  be  buried  at  the 
proper  depth  during  digging  operations  is  doubtless  one  reason 
why  much  of  this  valuable  fertiliser  is  applied  during  autumn 
and  early  winter.  At  the  sarnie  time,  it,  is  possible  that,  a  free 
use  of  rougher  or  ranker  manurei  at  this  season,  would  he  more 
economical,  and  also;  in  many  cases,  give  better  results.  Tha  t 
the  autumn  application  of  well-decayed  manure  is  wasteful  is 
a,t  once,  apparent,,  when  one  considers  how  rich  in,  nitrogen 
such  manure  usually  is,  and  the  length  of  time  which  must 
elapse  before  crops  can  occupy  the  ground  so  treated. 

As  a,  plant  food,  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  but  it 
is  also  one,  of  the  most  difficult  to,  retain  in  the  soil,  more  so,  in 
winter,  when  heavy  rains  are  frequent,  and  if  ground  is  well 
drained,  or  subsoil  ,opem  and  porous;  much  of  this  valuable 
element  is  washed  into  the  drains,  or  down  through  the  subsoil 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  crops.  This  loss!  is  certainly  less  in 
old  gardens  rich  in  humus;  as  this,  ha,g  the  faculty  of  absorbing 
much  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  manure;  neither  do 
heavy  and  retentive  soils  part  with  nitrogen  so,  freely  as  do 
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light)  or  porous  soils,  -bub  still  thiei  process  of  loss  is  going  on 
even  in  these  soils. 

Moreover,  thiei  more  decayed  the  manure  is,  the  colder  and 
heavier  it  becomes,  and  the  application  of  such  manure®  in 
autumn  to  soils  that  have  a  tendency  to  become .  wet  and 
'sodden  during  winter  is  apt  to  intensify  the  evil,  and  instead  of 
such  -soils  improving  under  the  operation  of  manuring,  they 
really  deteriorate'  through  the  application  of  heavy  rich  manure 
in  aut-umn. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  soils  are  improved  by  t-hei 
application  of  rough  half-decayed  manure  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  but-  it  will  easily  be  understood  that-  this  must  be  used 
in.  greater  quantity  than  if  well  decomposed  material  was  used. 
During  the  process'  of  decomposition  which  this  rough  material 
has  to>  undergo,  fermentation  is  set  up  in  the  soil,  which  tends 
to  keep  soil  warmer  and  drier  during  winter,  and,  therefore, 
earlier  in  a  workable'  condition  in;  spring. 

Further,  the  ammonia  and  other  acids  given  off  during  de¬ 
composition  have  iai  chemical  action  upon  the  soil  itself,  ren¬ 
dering  soluble  some  of  its  elements1',  and  transforming  them 
into  valuable  food  for  the  crop®  which  are  to  follow.  Again, 
nitrogen  being  a,  product  of  the  ammonia  given  off  during  the 
process  of  decomposition,  and  where  rough,  rank  manure  is 
used,  some  time  elapse®  before  decay  is'  complete.  It  becomes 
evident'  that-  ground  dressed  with  rank  manure  ini  autumn  may 
be  richer  in  nitrogen  when  cropping  season  comes  round  than 
ground  similarly  treated  with  manure  in  which  the  process 
of  decomposition  wais  almost  or  entirely  completed  before  it 
was  dug  in. 

By  using  rougher  material  in  autumn,  the  better  decayed 
manure  will  be  available  in  spring  for  digging  in  as:  winter 
crops  are  removed,  when  less'  time  will  intervene  between 
digging  and  cropping.  Rougher  and  fresher  manure  may  with 
advantage  be  applied  to  crops  which  are  to  occupy  the  ground 
for  some  time,  treating  those  which  complete  their  growth 
quickly  with  the  finer  and  better  decayed  material.  G.  F. 


Boronias. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  flowering  hard-wooded  plants' 
which  have  been  introduced  from  Australia,  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  our  plant,  houses,  there  are  few  which  -are  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  than,  many  of  the  species  of  Boronia. 
The  majority  of1  them  partaking  of  a,  dwarf  habit  render1  them 
most  suitable  for  pot  culture,  although  magnificent  specimens! 
may  be  obtained  if  skilfully  treated  when  planted  out  into  a 
border  in,  a,  cool  greenhouse. 

The  old  plants,  after  flowering,  require  cutting  back  rather 
hard,  and.  it  isi  most  essential  to  their  well-being  that  the  cul¬ 
tivator  should  pay  strict  attention  to  this  matter,  or  else  they 
will  scon  attain  an  unsightly  appearance. 

After  this'  operation  has  been  performed  introduction  to  a 
little  extra,  warmth  will  cause  new  growths  to  break  away 
readily,  and  these  should  be  encouraged  by  occasionally  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  syringe,  ultimately  removing  them  to  a  more  coo-l 
and  airy  situation, ;  but  over-exposure  to  the  full  effects1  of  the 
solar  beat  should  be  guarded  against. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  obtained)  when  -about'  l  i  in. 
long,  inserted  in  finely  sifted  peat  and  sand,  with  a  bell  glass 
placed  over  them,  and1  subject  to  a  slight  bottom  heat,  will 
root  readily. 

Bo-ronias  thrive  exceedingly  well  in  a,  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  peat,  one  of  good  fibrous  loam,  and  one  of  sand,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal.  Ini  such  a  compost  a,s  I  am 
advocating,  the  subsequent  growths  of  the  plant  will  become 
morei  vigorous  than  when  potted  in  peat  and  sand  alone,  a® 
some  cultivators  recommend.  Careful  attention  as  to  water¬ 
ing  should  at  all  time®  be  exercised  ;  less  harm  will  be  done  to 
the  plants  by  keeping  them  on  the  dry  side  than  to  let  the  soil 
become  sour  by  an  overdose  of  water.  With  well-established 
plants  the  occasional  use  of  soot-water  will  prove  most  bene¬ 
ficial  in  keeping  them  in  a  robust  and  healthy  condition- 


Of  the  numerous  species  of  Boronias  known  to  horticulturists 
few  of  them,  are  of  great  merit  or  commercial  value. 

B.  elatior  is  a  species  introduced  from  South-western  Aus¬ 
tralia.,  with  dark  green,  pinnate  leaves,  and  producing  an 
abundance  of  rosy-purple  flowers.  B.  heteropliylla  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  best ;  its  narrow,  deep  green  leaves  are  almost 
hidden  by  a  profusion  of  carmine-scarlet  flowers,  which  are 
delightfully  fragrant.  B.  megastigma,  on  account  of  the  sweet 
perfume  of  its  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  graceful  spiral 
shoots,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  the  Boronias.  B. 
pinmata,  -although  one  of  the  earliest  introductions,  is  still  at 
the  present,  time  a  great  favourite ;  its  flowers  are-  of  a  rosy- 
purple  colour  and  sweetly  scented.  B.  polygalaefolia  produces 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  lilac  shade,  and  should  not,  be  omitted 
from  the  smallest  collection  of  this  interesting  class  of  plants. 

F.  G.  T. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Climbing  French  Beans. 

I  am  sending  you  sample  and  bearing  growth  o-f  Veiteh’s 
Climbing  French  Beans,  as  these  have  done  remarkably  well 
here.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  August  12th,  one  seed  in  a 
60- size  pot,  and  potted  on,  into-  16’s  as  soon  as  the  small  pots 
were  fairly  filled  with  roots',  filling  the  pots  about-  two-thirds 
of  their  depth,  leaving  the  remaining  space  for  top-dressing 
when  the  plants  commenced  bearing.  The  plants  were  grown 
in  a,  temperature  from  60  deg.  F.  toi  65  deg.  F.  until  bearing 
commenced,  when,  it  was  increased  5  deg. 

The  plants  were  trained  over  the  trellisi  of  a  span-roofed 
house.  -Some  of  them  measure  12  ft.  in  -length  at  the  present, 
time,  and  are  still  bearing.  Tire  plants  have  given  a  continual 
sup-ply  since  the  early  part  of  October.  I  think  this  Bean,  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  d-wa-rf  kinds',  as  plants  take  up  less  room, 
bear  more  abundantly,  and  produce  larger'  -pods.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  give  their  experience  with  climbing 
French  Beans'.  G-  Hatch. 

[Our  correspondent'  sends:  us  a  sample  of  Beans,  the  po-ds  o-f 
which  he  ha, si  been:  gathering  for  some  time  past,.  The 
stems  were  6  ft.  to  9  ft',  in  length,  and1  above  a  certain 
height  every  joint-  was  furnished  with  a,  fruit-bearing 
raceme.  The  plants  were  in  a,  healthy  condition  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  showing  that  he  understands  this  form  of 
vegetable  culture  at  a  iSeason  of  the  year  when  all  soft- 
wooded  plant®  have  a  difficulty  in  contending  with  the  short 
days'  and  feeble  -light.  The-  pods  themselves  were  6  in.  long, 
'smooth,,  light-  green,  and  in  perfection  even  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  pods  were  also  beautifully  straight,  showing 
that  the  condition®  were  perfectly  suitable,  although  he  may 
argue  that  the  variety  it-self  had  something  to  do  with  t'hear 
beautiful  form. — Ed.] 


A  Proliferous  Plantago  major. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  of  London,  on  November  3rd,  the  Rev.  John 
Gerard,  S.J.,  exhibited  specimens  of  a  proliferous  1 1  ant  am  from, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clitheroe,  Lancashire.  He  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  figures  of  the  plant  in  Lobel,  Pena,  and  Dodoens .  He 
also,  stated  that  the-  point  of  interest  seemed  to  be  that  the 
proliferous  tendency  was  transmitted  by  seed,  and  m  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  statement  lie  showed  a  seedling  from  the  original. 
Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward,  in  the  discussion  which  tools 
place,  said  that  the  plant  in  question  offered  specially  good 
material  for  experiments  as  to  mutation.  We  may  say  also 
that  several  of  the  British  species  of  Plantago  are  liable  to 
develop  heads  of  this  character,  instead  of  the  usual  spike  ot 
seed  This  is  very  liable  to  happen  in  rich  ground,  especially 
if  cultivated.  We  have  also  found  good  examples  m  the  case 
of  P.  lanceolata  and  P.  maritima,  the  latter  being  particularly 
good  in  its  natural  habitat  on  the  sea  coast.  The  inflorescence 
had  branched  until  it  assumed  a  pyramidal  form. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Sometimes  I  lurk  in  a  gossip’s  bowl  in  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  Crab.” — Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi¬ 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4. — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1. — BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12 -SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2. — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. — A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7. — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 
June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15. — ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  W.  GOODING. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  PRINCESS 
MAFALDA. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  J.  W.  J.” 
for  his  article  on  “Epiphyllnms,” 
p.  976. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Ornamental  Crab  Apples. 

The  fruits  which  are  hanging  at  the  pre¬ 
sent,  time  on,  several  oif  the  Crab  Apples  will 
remind  planters  of  their  decorative  value  in 
the  landscape.  While  some  of  the  Crabs 
with  their  species,  artificially-raised  varieties 
or  hybrids,  are  valuable  for  their  fruits  n 
the  autumn  and  winter;  all  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  more  or  less  of  an  ornamental 
character  during  April  and  May  when  in 
flower.  At  the  same  time  some  of  them 
stand  out  pre-eminently  either  a,t  one  time 
or  the  other.  Certain  of  them  fruit  very 
irregularly  if  they  fruit  at  all ;  then  it  must 
follow  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
sake  of  their  blossom  in  spring.  All  of  them, 
but  particularly  the  early  flowering  ones, 
are  liable  to  have  their  blossoms  destroyed, 
or  at  least  thei  seed-bearing  portion  of  it, 
owing  to  late  frosts  in  spring  just  like  the 
Apple  in  this  country.  Even  the  wild  Crabs 
seem  to  be  subject  to  periods  of  unfruitful- 
nesis,  just  like  their  garden  relatives. 

The  present  is  certainly  the  most,  appro¬ 
priate  time  for  planting  ornamental  trees  of 
this  character,  and  while  we  remember  that 
certain  people  prefer  to  plant  Apple  trees  on 
their  lawns  for  the  sake  of  thei  usable  fruit 
it  may  be  stated  in  connection  with  Crabs 
that  several  of  them  supply  fruit  that  is  use¬ 
ful  for  making  jam,  jelly  or  other  preserves, 
while  some  of  them  at,  least  prove  acceptable 
on  the  dessert  table  on  account  of  their  brisk 
or  piquant  flavour  and  pretty  appearance. 
They,  at  least,  serve  to  give  variety  on,  the 
dessert  table.  Many  of  them  are  also  largely 
employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  exhibition 
table  in  connection  with  exhibits  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  As  a  rule  they  are  out  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  sprays  for  this  purpose,  because 
more  effective.  Others  again  have  large  and 
hdghlyJooloured  fruits,  which  are  gathered 
and  used  for  decorating  colleictions  of  fruit. 
The  Crabsi  in  cultivation  are  now  very 
numerous  and  offer  great  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  classification,,  and  as  a  rule  horti¬ 
culturists  and  botanists  are  at  variance  in 
the  matter  of  names  and  method  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  This  is,  chiefly  due  to  thei  very  large 
number  of  forms  which  occur  in  a  wild  state 
and  are  given  specific  rank.  This'  we  con¬ 
sider  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them 
when  they  furnish  characters  by  which  they 
can  be  distinguished.  At  the  same  time  a 


large  number  of  them  so  closely  resemble 
the  Apple  In  one  form  or  other  that  they  get 
classified  under  Pyrus  Malus,  the  name  given 
by  botanists  to  the  common  Crab  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  facilities  for  crossing  them  artificially 
are  so  'great  that  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  circumstance  to  raise  numbers  of  large 
fruiting  Crabs  for  ornamental  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  the  production  of  cider.  It,  ;s 
also  recorded  that  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  used 
one  of  the  Siberian  Crabs  (P.  prunifolia)  in 
the  crossing  of  Apples  to  produce  many  of 
those  that  he  considered  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tiiom.  His  object  was  largely  to  get  trees  of 
a  hardy  character,  and  in  this  respect  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  followed 
by  modern  raisers,  whose  chief  attention  is 
given  to  the  production  of  larger  fruits  than 
are  likely  to  be  obtained  by  using  so  small  a 
fruiting  species  asi  one  of  the  parents. 

Besides  the  use  of  the  Crabs  for  out-door 
planting,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
flower  a  number  of  them  in  pots,  so  as  to 
get  the  benefit  of  them  in  the  conservatory 
earlier  than,  out  of  doors.  P.  floribunda  and 
P.  Scheddeckeri  are  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  their  dwarf  habit  and  easy  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Some  of  thei  later  flowering  varieties, 
but,  particularly  the  double  forms  of  the 
Chinese  Crab  (P.  spectabilis),  Bechtel’s  Crab, 
and  the  double  Garland  Crab'  (P.  coronaria 
florei  pleno),  might  be  worked  upon  the 
Paradise  stock  and  employed  for  indoor  use, 
a,s  the  blossom  does  not  -drop  -so  quickly  as 
in  the  case  of  the  thinner-petalled  single 
flowers  previously  named. 

Thei  most  common  of  all  in  gardens  and 
grounds  is  the  Flowering  Crab  (P.  floribunda) 
on  account  of  its-  general  utility,  either  in 
the  shrubberies,  asi  isolated  trees  on  the 
grass,  or  for  forcing  purposes.  The  tree  in 
naturally  of  dwarf  habit,  15  ft,  being  the 
limit,  though  it  will  flower  while  yet  in  the 
form  of  a  very  small  b-ush.  The  flowers  are 
.bright  red  in  bud,  becoming'  paler  as  they 
expand,  and  are  -produced  in  immense 
numbers,  owing  to  the  slender,  twiggy,  and 
much  branched  character  of  the  bush.  The 
variety  P.f.  atrosanguinea,  has  dark  crimson 
flowers,  and  finds  acceptance  with  many  on 
account  of  the  rich  colour.  The  fruits  vary 
from  red  to  '  ell-ow,  and  are  not  much  larger 
than  a  large  Marrowfat  Pea,  The  yellow- 
fruited  variety  is  sometimes  named  P.f. 
fructu  flavo'.  The  calyx  falls  away  as  a  rule, 
leaving  the  fruit  like  a  miniature  Cherry. 
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Both,  the  type  and  the  variety  are  most  valued  for  their  flowers. 
Another  fairly  wedl-known  form  is  the  Siberian  Crab  (P. 
baocata),  which  isi  notable  for  its  wealth  of  white  blossom  in 
the  spring,  and  the  quantity  of  red  and  yellow  fruits  which 
it  produces  and  carries  in  some  seasons  upon  the  tree  right 
up  till  Christmas  or  later1.  The  sepals:  fall  away  from  the 
fruit,  leaving  it  about  the  size:  and  form  of  a,  Cherry.  This 
variety  is  only  planted  wherei  plenty  of  space  can  be  afforded 
it  to  assume  the  form  of  a.  roundheaded  tree  or  standard  in 
the  grounds1.  Closely  allied  tto  it  is  another  Siberian  C'rab 
(P.  prunifolia),  which  differs  chiefly  from  P.  baocata.  by  having 
the  fruit  surmounted  by  sepals.  Here,  again!,  the  fruits  are 
similar  in:  size!  to  a  Cherry,  and  freely  produced  as  ai  rule. 
The  two:  species  just  mentioned  are,'  so  closely  allied  that  diffi¬ 
culty  isi  experienced  in  keeping  them  as  separate  specie®  owing 
to  the  number  of  intermediate:  forms.  This  affords  no:  matter 
for  surprise,  seeing  that  the  whole!  group  of  wild  Crabsi  are 
veiy  closely  allied,  and  some  thirty  years:  ago  'or  more  would 
have  been  grouped  as  forms:  of  P.  Malus,  as  they  are  now:  in 
some  'books.  Cheal’s  Crimson  Siberian  Crab  is  considered 
the  finest-flowering  variety,  and  is  classed  as  P.  prunifolia 
cocci  nea. 

The  Garland  Crab  (P.  corona, ria,)  is  chiefly  valued  for  its, 
scented  flowers,  fruits  and  leaves',  which  recall  the  perfume  of 
\  inlets1.  The  rosy  flowers:  are  also  highly  ornamental  in.  spring 
just,  like:  other  members  of  the  Apple  tribe,  but  the  sweet  odour 
is  certainly  the  highest  recommendation  that  can  be  given 
this1,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  American  Crab. 
The  leaves  are  more  distinct  than  is  customary,  being  triangu¬ 
lar,  deeply  toothed,  or  more  or  less  decidedly  threedobed.  The 
very  fine  variety  P.e.  flore  plena  hast  double  flower's,  each 
about  2  in.  across:.  They  are:  also  late  in  making  their  appear¬ 
ance,  hanging  for  some  considerable  time,  and  thus  prolong¬ 
ing  the  season  of  beauty  in  the  out-door  grounds. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  is,  the  Prairie  Crab  (P.  ioensis), 
having  rosy  flowers:  followed  by  green -fruits'.  In  some  parts' 
of  America  this  used  to>  be  valued  for1  the  sake  of  its  fruit's 
which  were  preserved,  but  had  scarcely  any  other  recommenda'- 
tion.  A  double  variety  of  it  (P.  i.  flore  plena)  takes  front 
lank,  however,  in  the  United  States  under  the  name:  of  Bech¬ 
tel’s:  Crab.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  produced  in  clusters1, 
and  are  sufficiently  large  and  conspicuous  as:  to  resemble  Boses’ 

The  Chinese:  Crab  (P.  spectabilisi)  is  a,  very  old  inhabitant  of 
British  gardens:  having  been  introduced  from.  China  in  1780. 
In  all  probability  it  was1  the  first  Crab  grown  purely  for  orna,- 
menta.l  purposes.  The  fruits  are  greenish-yellow,  but  offer 
nothing  striking  by  comparison  with  several  others,  and  are 
not  often  produced  in  abundance.  The  semi-double  forms, 
however,  are  highly  ornamental  on  account  of  the  large  size-  of 
their  flowers:.  In  the  bud  state  these  may  be  described  as 
red,  gradually  fading  to  rosy-pink  like  Apple  blossom',  but 
exceedingly  effective  on  account  of  their  large  size  and  the 
length  of  time  they  hang.  We  gave  a,  supplementary  illustrar 
tion  of  this:  species-  in  The  Gardening  World  for  Auo-ust,  13th 
last. 

In  addition  to  the  Garland  Grab1  and  Beohtelis  Crab,  another 
American  variety  having  perfume  for  a  recommendation  is  P. 
angustifolia.  The  odour  is  said  to  resemble  that  . of  Mignonette. 
The  double  variety  P.  a:,  flore  pleno  is  the  most  valued,  as:  the 
flowers'  are  pink,  double,  and  resemble  clusters  of  small  Roses. 
In,  this  respect  it  would  recall  Bechtel’s  Crab  and  the  Chinese 
Crab.  It,  is  a  very  old  introduction  to  this  country,  having- 
been,  cultivated  in  1750.  The:  noted  American  botanist,  the 
late  Asai  Gray,  considered  this  a,  variety  of  P.  coronaria’  but 
that,  we  think,  is,  only  an  easy  method1  of  getting  out,  of  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  closely  allied  forms,  and  the 
placing  of  it,  under  that  species:  is  similar  to'  the  plan  adopted 
here  of  putting  the  different  forms  under  the  common  Crab-. 
The  leaves  are  relatively  narrow,  but  several  others;  would  come 
under  a  similar  designation. 

The  hybrid  Crab  named  P.  Scheideckeri  is  also'  chiefly 
valued  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers.  In  the  bud  state  these  are 
crimson,  becoming  rosy-pink  when  expanded,  and  produced  ini 
remarkable  profusion.  The  fruits1  are  only  sparingly  produced. 


The  handsome  effect  of  the  flowering  specimens,  however,  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  our  supplementary  illustration  of 
July  23rd  last.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  P.  prunifolia  and  P. 
floribunda. 

Several  other  J a, pan, else  Crabs  are  ornamental  whether  in  the 
flowering  or  the  fruiting  condition.  One  of  these  is  P. 
Toringo,  with  small  globular  yellow  fruits  scarcely  larger  than 
marrowfat,  Peas,  and  produced  in  clusters.  The  species  is  one 
of  the:  most  distinct,  owing  to-  the  more  or  less  decidedly  tlrree- 
lobed  character  of  the  leaves.  Side  by  side  with  it  we  should 
place  P.  Ringoi,  which  lias  ovate  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the 
common  Crab,  but,  they  are  felted  with  white  down  underneath. 
The  fruit,  isi  about  the  size  of  a  Cherry,  but  they  are  conical, 
surmounted1  by  the  calyx  and  produced  in  clusters.  Japanese 
Grab-  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  this  form. 

Those  who  like  variety  will  find  it  in  the:  Black  Grab,  to:  which 
the  namei  of  P.  melaniocarpa  has  been  given.  It  must  not  be 
confounded,  however,  with  P.  melanoearpa  of  Willdenow,  as 
that  is  only  a  form  of  P.  arbutifolia.  In  all  likelihood  the 
Black  Crab  is  only  a  garden  form  of  the  common  Crab.  In  the 
same  category  may  be  placed  a,  number  of  others,  such  as  John 
Downie,  having  large  orange^yellow  fruits  tinted  with  red ;  the 
Reid  Astraieham,  or  Russian  Apple,  having  dark  red  fruits 
covered  -with  a  fine  bloom  |  and  the  White  Astra  chan,  or  Trans¬ 
parent,  Crab-  of  Moscow,  which  has  fruits  of  the  colour  of  wax, 
and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  Violet  Apple  is  an  old 
variety,  but  does;  not  seem  to  bo  much  known  at  the  present 
day.  The  fruits:  are  violet,  covered  with  a,  rich  bloom  like  a 
Plum.  Alongside  'of  this  we  should  place  the  Dartmouth  Crab, 
which  ha.s  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  Plum,  rich  crimson,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom.  It,  isi  said  to  have  been  raised  by  crossing 
some  of  the  common  Crabs  with  Apple  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  which  would  thus  account  for  its  remarkably  rich  colour. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  ornamental  Apples  and  Crabs  were 
also  raised  in  this-  way.  The  highly  coloured  forms  have  also 
been,  largely  grown  for  the  production  of  cider,  most  of  them 
being  very  sour  in  character  and  unfit  for  table  or  dessert 
purposes.  It  is:  even  said  that  wild  rabbits  refuse  to  eat  some 
of  these  cider  Apples  even  when  they  fall  upon  the  grass  in 
places  frequented  by  these  rodents'. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  beauty  of  the-  Red’  Crab  (P.  niedz- 
wetzkyana)  which  we  mentioned  a,  short  time  ago,.  The  flowers 
and  fruits  are  of  an  intense  crimson:,  while  the  young  twigs  in 
winter  are  notable  for  their  rich  reddish-purple  colour,  while 
the  leaves  have  red  veins  in  summer  and  deepen  to  reddish- 
purple  in  autumn,. 


Chrysanthemum  W.  Gooding. 

( See  Supplement}) 

The  fine  bloom  which  we  represent  on  this  occasion 
measured  7  in.  wide  by  7  in.  deep,  so  that  the  illustration  is 
considerably  under  the  natural  size.  The  florets  are  broad, 
drooping,  and  after  a  time  more  or  less  interlaced  with  one 
another,  and  of  a  rich  rose  colour  with  a,  silvery  reverse.  The 
latter,  however,  is:  very  little  shown  in,  the  bloom,  and  only 
occurs  where  the  twisting  at  the  tips  of  the:  petals:  occurs  iii 
the  later  stages  of  the  bloom.  This  was  in  perfection  on 
November  2nd,  and  our  illustration  was  taken  two,  days  after¬ 
wards.  It  kept,  in  good  condition!  for  many  days  afterwards, 
and  seemed  to,  get  larger,  owing  to  the  movement  brought 
about  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  florets.  This  seemed  to 
affect  not  only  those  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom,  hut  the  rest 
of  them  asi  well.  Nevertheless,  the  rich  rose  hue:  of  the  bloom 
was  the  dominant  one  till  the  last. 

The  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  T.  Bullimore,'  The  Gardens, 
Canons:  Park,  Edgwarei,  N.,  and  received  a  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2nd.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  variety  has  since 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon,  who  will  put  it  into:  commerce.  Mr.  Bullimore  is  a 
very  successful  raiser,  having  received  some  awardsL  from  the 
N.C.S.  last  year,  and  the  blooms  were-  prominent  a,t  various  . 
shows  during  November. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  W.  GOODING.  Colour,  Rich  Rose,  Size,  7X7  inches. 
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New  Glass  Range  at  Vernon  Park. 

A  line  range  of  glasshouse-}  has  been  erected  at  Vernon  Park 
for  the  Corporation'  of  the  County  Borough  of  Stockport,  and 
we  give  an,  illustration  of  the  Palm  house  and  conservatory 
which  constitute  the  central  feature  of  the  range. 

This  house  is  a  handsome  lofty  span-roofed  structure  stand¬ 
ing  on,  a  terrace  at  the  western  side  of  the  park.  The  building 
is  60  ft.  long,  24  fti  wide),  and’  20  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the 
lantern.  The  building  isi  divided  into  two  compartments  each 
30  ft,,  long.  One  section  of  this  is  devoted1  to  Palms  and 
foliage  plants,  while  the  other  is  intended  for  flowering  plants, 
and  will  he  kept  at,  a  temperature  suitable  for  the  kinds 
employed.  The  design  of  the  building  is  light  yet  substantial. 
There  are:  fourteen  wide  bays  on  either  side  comprising  the 
fronts,  and  these  have  sills  of  pitch  pine  and  muntins  of  red 
deal  surmo, united  by  ,ai  transom  relieved,  by  iron  cusps  in  the 
upper  sashes.  The  massive  roof  rises  from  the  plate  to  a 
height  of  12  ft.  on  either  side,  and  is  carried  on  stout  rafters 
of  red  deal,  strengthened  with  brackets,  tension  rods,  and 
thrust  principals. 

The  lantern  adds  greatly  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 


frames  equal  in  length  to  the  house®  named,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
The,  span-roofed  houses  are  each  14  ft.  wide,  -and  the  three- 
quarter  span  12  ft,,  wide.  This  latter  consists  of  a  propagating 
house  and  stove.  The  central  span  embraces  a,  cool  house,  in¬ 
termediate  house,  and  warm  house.  The  other  span-roofed 
building  is  entirely  devoted1  to  the  keeping  of  bedding  plants 
in  the  winter-time. 

These  large  houses  are>  fitted  with  iron  muntins,  the  roofs 
being  strengthened  with  ornamental  iron!  saddles1  and  thrust- 
principals  at  intervals.  The  front  lights  are  worked  by  means 
of  lever  tackle.  The  top-  ventilator,  however,  situated  along 
one1  side  of  each  roof  is  continuous  and  opened  by  means  of 
Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.’s;  balance  gear,  specially  devised  for 
lengthy  top  ventilators.  These  houses  are  fitted  with  iron 
stages  on  which  the  forcing  beds  or  other  requirements  are 
placed.  The -glazing  ini  this  instance  is  entirely  of  21-oz.  Eng¬ 
lish  sheet  glass.  Heating  is  accomplished  by  means  of  two 
powerful  T'rentham  Cornish  boilers,  each  having  a  heating 
capacity  equal  to-  2,575  ft.  of  4-in.  piping.  Needless  to  say, 
the  latter  is  the  siizei  in:  all  of  the  buildings,  except  where  the 
pipes  join)  the  boilers,  where  the  piping  is  5  in,. 


New  Palm  House  and  Conservatory  at  Vernon  Park. 


house,  a, si  it,  isi  capped  by  ornamental  cresting,  finial,  and  vane. 
This  lantern  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

At  either  end  of  the  building  the  public  will  have  access  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  The  interior  arrangements 
arei  compact  and  convenient.  An  iron  staging,  8  ft.  wide, 
extends  along  the  centre.  The  pathways  all  round  this  are 
4  ft.  wide,  thus  affording  plenty  of  room  for  the  public  without 
brushing  against  the  plants.  The  side  stages  are  3-i  ft.  wide. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  the  wholei  of  the  front  lights  and 
also  both  sides  of  the  lantern  hieing  attached  to  gear  whereby 
they  are  opened  throughout,  their  entire  length  simultaneously. 
Under  the  side  stages  are  six  rows  of  4-in.  hot-water  pipes), 
while  three  rows  are  placed  under  the  centre  stage,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  ample  heating  power'.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  glazed 
with  rough  rolled  plate,  while  the  fronts  and  ends  are  fitted) 
up,  with  21-o-z.  English  sheet  glass.  Our  illustration  shews  the 
building  immediately  it,  was  completed,  but-  'before  the  terrace 
on  which  it  stands  had  been  put  in  order.  - 

About,  20  yards  from  the  Palm  house  i®  what  they  term  the 
working  range,  consisting  of  two  span  and  a  three-quarter  span 
houses  each  110  ft.  long.  There  are  als,oi  two  rows  of  pit 


The  whole  of  the  glasshouses  have  been  built  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  Limited,  horticultural 
builders,  Loughborough  and  London.,  the  w-ork  being  carried 
out,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Stock- 
port,  John,  Atkinson),  Esq.  The  expeditious!  manner  with 
which  the  firm  accomplished  their  contract  afforded  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  Corporation  and  their  surveyor. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  conducted  on  the  3rd  ult.,  when, 
Messrs.  Messenger  and  Cot  presented  the  chairman  of  the 
Parks  Committee  with  a,  handsome  silver-gilt  key  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  borough  in  ornamental  characters  and  a  suitable 
inscription  commemorating  the  occasion. 


Fruiting  of  Aspidistra  i.trida  variegata. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  25th  ult.  a  fruiting  plant 
of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  was  exhibited.  The  fruiting 
of  tnis  plant  seems  a  rare  occurrence.  On  the  same  occasion 
a  seed  of  Mangifera  indica  was  shown,  witli  six  seedlings  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it.  Both  of  these  were  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
the  society. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard. 

Those  that  frequent  the  large  provincial  shows,  such  as 
Shrewsbury,  Leicester,  Exeter  and  most  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
hibitions1,  are-  familiar  with  the  name  of  Jarman,  seeing  the 
fine  displays  they  make  in  Roses,  hardy  plants  and  fruit ;  also; 
a  few  specialities  in  vegetables,  and  the  number  of  prize®  and 
medals  they  receive. 

Last  summer  I  resolved  to  visit  the  nursery  when  the  Roses 
were  at  their  best,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  so  doing  ;  and 
although  I  had  never  been  in  them  before,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a.  country  nursery  up  to  such  a-  standard  of  excellence.  I 
am  judging  them  by  large  provincial  nurseries.  During  the 
past  thirty-five  years  I  have  visited  many  of  these.  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  they  can  compare  with,  the.  large  trade  nur¬ 
series  to  find  plants  of  almost  everything  that  is  grown  in,  such. 
Did  they  attempt  this  it  would  be  very  unwise,  seeing  there  is 
no  demand  for  many  things.  No;  they  grow  what  there  is  a 
demand  for,  and  grow  them  well.  But  Roses-,  fruit  trees'  and 
the  most  popular  trees:  and  shrubs',  with  the  best,  hardy  plants; 
are  all  grown  in  quantities. 

The  nursery  stands  oni  the  side'  of  a  hill  facing  west,  very 
exposed,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Chard  close  to-  the  railway 
stations  (Chard  lias  two).  The:  soil  is  a.  sandy  loam,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  well  Roses-  and  fruit  trees  thrive  and  the  fine 
growth,  having  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  This  can  be  seem 
by  the  short- jointed  and  luud  growth. 

I  was  told  no  water  was  given,,  even  in  dry  seasons,  relying 
on  keeping  the-  soil  stirred. 

From  such  conditions  and  -s-oil  well-rooted  plants'  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  can,  bear  rough  treatment  and  exposed  sites:  far 
better  than  when  grown  in  those  closely  sheltered  positions. 
So  much  of  a  plant’s  success  depends:  on  a  short,  firm  growth, 
and  a  mass  of  fib-rous  roots. 

Without  giving  details  I  will  confine  myself  t-o  note  a  few 
things  I  observed  as  I  had  a  hurried  look  round  with  Mr. 
Townsend,  the  present  owner,  on  a  summer  evening. 

All  kinds  and  types  o-f  Roses  find  a  home-  here,  but  what 
impressed  me  most  was-  to  see  the  magnificent  bloomsi  -of 
Hybrid  Teas.  Many  of  these  have  been  well  illustrated  in 
The  Gardening  World,  s:o'  I  shall  only  give  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  best  as  I  saw  them.  Hybrid  Teas :  Mildred 
Grant,  Liberty,  Kais-erin,  Augusta  Victoria,  Caroline  Tes-tout, 
Bessie  Brown,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Marquise  Lit-ta,  Mine. 
Jules  Grolez,  Maman,  Co-chet.  Teas:  M-me.  Laimib-ard,  Ni- 
p-hetos,  Mme.  Cus-in,  Innooemte  Piro-la,  Mine.  Bravy,  and  Souv. 
de  Pierre  Netting,  being  principally  old  Teas-  but  still , amongst 
the  best,  with  a  full  collection,  all  growing  and  giving  fine 
blooms  quite  in  the  open.  It  is:  from  these  positions  that  the 
fine-  exhibition  blooms  are  obtained.  At,  the  time  of  my  visit 
there  were  many  that  would  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  a,  mo-st  extensive  collection,  is  grown, 
and  I  noticed  most  of  the  best  kinds  holding  their  own.  One 
new  kind  stood  out  conspicuous- — namely,  that  lovely  white 
Iran  Karl  Druschki ;  splendid'  blooms  were,  then  open. 

Climbing  kind's;  Hybrid-  Bridrs,  Polyanthus — in  fact,  all 
kinds  were  grown.  The-  old  lork  and  Lancaster  made  a  grand 
show,  a  kind  still  wanted  in  the  garden. 

_  Large  breadths!  of  Apple  tre-eis-  are;  grown,  and.  have  fine 
vigour  on  the  broad-lea, ve-d  Paradis-e  stock  and  Crab  stock  for 
standards  for  orchards.  These  are  much  in  demand  here  in 
the  west. 

In  fruits  I  observed  no  old  rough  trees,  but  young,  vigorous 
stock.  The  same  holds  good  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Pea, che® 
and  Apricots  are:  grown  and  trained  quite:  in  the  -opera,  and1  were 
making  go-od  growth.  Of  Plums  the  same  may  be  said  with 
a  fine  lot-  of  standards  of  the  most  popular  kinds-. 

Near  the  glasshouses  I  saw  growing  the  finest-  form  I  ever 
saw  of  Centaurea  imp-erialis  alba-,  or  white  Sweet  Sultan.  This 
is  a  grand  new  form,  for  which  they  received  several  certifi¬ 
cates  at  exhibitions;  and!  of  which  much  ha®  -been,  written 


during  the  summer.  It  is  to-  be  hoped  they  may  distribute  it 
tins  coining  spring.  Growing  hard  by  was  a  splendid  selection 
of  Chrysanthemum  seget-um,  the  fine  yellow  contrasting  well 
beside  the  white.  Another  hardy  plant  in,  fine  foram  was  Calli-op- 
sis:  grandiflora-.  This;  too;  was  a  fine  type,  having  very  lame 
flo-wers  on  long  stems. 

Tire  glasshouses  and  pits  are  considerable.  In  one  was  grow¬ 
ing  a  houseful  of  Tomato  Sunset,  and  Mr.  Townsend  claims 
this  to  be  the  best  kind  e-xtant.  Certainly  it  had  a  grand  crop. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  in  fine  form,  and  seedling  Begonias 
also.  I  must  refrain  from  naming  other  tilings  of  interest  for 
lack  of  space,  but  was  most  pleased  with  my  visit. 

Con. 


Granton  Road  Nursery. 

While  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Grantor:  Road  Nursery, 
Gran-ton  Road,  Edinburgh,  in  September  last;,  we  called  upon 
Mr.  John  Phillips,  who  confines  his  attention  to  cultures  under 
glass,  with  which  the  nursery  is:  chiefly  covered.  He-  grows  a 
variety  of  material,  but  the  chief  attention  is  given  to  fine 
foliage  plants,  such  as  are  useful  for  decorative  purpose?.  He 
also  grows  flowers-  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  which  lie  grows  in  bush  form  for  the  sake  of  cut 
flowers  were  not,  at  that  time  in  bloom,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  early  varieties. 

The  first  house  we:  entered  was  devoted  t-o  Araucaria,  excelsa 
and  A.  e.  glauca  in  the  form,  of  well-furnished  plants  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high.  The  variety  here  mentioned  is-  notable  for  its 
compact  habit  and  glaucous-  hue.  Some  of  liis-  houses  are 
devoted  to  To-mat-os,  of  which  Stirling  Castle  and  a  se-edling  o-f 
Lis  own  selection  are  the  favourites:.  The  plants  having  been 
fruiting  for  months-  previously  did  not  show  the  earliest 
bunches;  but-  still  bore  a,  heavy  crop  in  l-arge  bunches 
which  were  being  gathered  as-  they  ripened.  Other  favourite 
decorative  subjects  were-  Ficus;  elastica  in  useful,  we-ll-furnished 
specimens:  12  in.  to  18  in.  high  and  grown  in-  large  numbers. 
Aralia,  Siebo-ldi  also  find®  much  favour  here  ora  account-  of  its 
suitability  for  standing  low  temperature®  and  a  diy  atmo¬ 
sphere,  when  being  used-  for  decorative  purposes. 

Ferns;  are  extensively  grown  in  several  of  the  houses,  and  as 
they  a-re:  required  for  decorative  purposes,  only  the  favourites 
for  this  purpose  are  fern  ployed.  Well-furnished  specimens  of 
Pteri-s  treniula,  were  1  ft.  to  2  ft-,  high.  The  ordinary  Nephro- 
lepis-  exaltata  would  be  an  inconvenient  subject-  except-  a-s  a 
basket-  plant  o-n  account  of  the  length  of  the  fr-o-nds,  but  a 
variety  is-  grown  here  having  fronds  only  10  in.  to-  12  in.  long 
when  of  a,  useful  size  for  the  work  intended.  Cyrt-omium  fal- 
catum,  is  also  a  veiy  serviceable  plant  standing  a  deal  o-f  bad 
usage  by  -reason  of  its  glossy  leathery  foliage.  Amongst 
Maidenhair  Ferns-,  Adiantum  euneatum  is  found  the  most- 
generally  useful.  Altogether,  about-  six  houses-  were-  filled  with 
Fern®'. 

Another  structure  we  noted1  contained  such  as  Pte-ris  ser- 
rulata  major,  P.  Wimsetti,  more  Nephrolepis;  Polystichum 
angulare  proliferum,  and  Blechnuim  occidentals,  all  of  theis-e 
being  in  the  form  o-f  well-grown  plants.  The  latter  is  very 
similar  in  form  to  a  Lomaria,  and  is  found  very  useful  on 
account  -of  its  hardiness.  The-  Polystichum  mentioned  is  suit¬ 
able  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  makes  a  very  handsome 
basket-  plant,  when  allowed  to  attain  some:  size-.  Being  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  it-  may  be  planted  in  the  open  when  not,  required 
for  pot  work.  In  another  Fern  house  we  noticed  a  large  stock 
of  young  plants:  in  pots  which  may  be  described  as  in.  the 
process  of  development  into  larger  specimens,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  may  be  put  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in 
-ornamental  pots-  and  other  articles-  while  still  in  the  small 
state.  Aispleniums  o-f  the  A.  bulbiferum  type,  Maidenhairs 
and  Pt-eris  were  the  most  prominent-  in  this  small  stage-. 

Thousands  o-f  Smilax  are  grown  from  seeds  planted  out  in 
properly  prepared  beds  and  furnish-ed  with  slender  strings  up 
which  they  can  climb.  Needless  to  s-av,  these:  are  planted  very 
thickly,  but  this  method  -of  growing  them  singly  upon  strings 
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allows  a  free  play  of  light  all  through  the  plants,  which  were 
in  the  best  of  health  and  conditio®.  A  nip  clops  is  Veitohi  is 
also  very  serviceable  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  is  very 
extensively  grown  in  pots,  the  young  foliage  being  very  hand¬ 
some  for  decorative  purpose®. 

Another  house  entered  contained  all  the  more  popular 
Palms  and  several  evergreen  subjects,  such  as  Aspidistras, 
which  were  planted  out  because  they  increase  much  more 
rapidly  when  so  treated  than  in  pots.  Very  handsomely 
furnished  were  the  specimens  of  Euiya.  latifolia,  variegata, 
which  varied  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height'.  This  plant  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Camellia,  but  is  grown  solely  for  its  variegated 
foliage,  which  is  handsome  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  Not 
much  attention  isi  given  to  Orchids;  nevertheless  a  few  are 
grown  for  the  sake  of  out  flowers,  including  Cypripediums, 
Oncidiuim  incurvum  and  Laelia  anoeps,  the  flower-spikes  of  the 
latter  being  well  advanced  even  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak. 

In  the  propagating  house  we  noted  well-fumished  specimens 
of  Dracaena,  rubra,  D.  Bruanti;  and  D.  amabilis;  all  in  48-size 
pots.  Here  we  observed  the  method  of  procedure  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  shapely  and  well-furnished  plants  of  Araucaria  excelsa. 
About  500  to'  600  old  stocks  were  kept  in  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  cuttings.  Only  those  taking  tire  form 
of  a  leader  are  of  any  value  for  propagation  ;  therefore  when 
the  top®  of  the  plants  are  removed  they  attempt  to  make,  a 
number  of  fresh  leaders,  and  these  in  turn  are  utilised  for  cut¬ 
tings.  A  batch  of  them  put  in  during  the  first  week  of  July 
showed  that  many  of  them  had  rooted  in  the  course  of  four 
weeks.  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  is  another  favourite,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  in  32-sizei  pots  varied  from  18  in.  to 
3  ft.  in  height  or  more. 

In  another  house  we  noted'  more  of  it  varying  from  1  ft.  to 
6  ft.  in  height,  the  latter  being  old  plant®  laden  with  berries 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  stock.  The  blue  and  grey  berries 
made  the  plant  ornamental  on  account  of  their  numbers. 

The  Palms  grown  here  in  such  quantities  are  raised  on  the 
premises,  for  we  noted  something  likei  30,000  seedlings  in  one 
of  the  house®,  these  being  chiefly  Kentias.  Further  on  we 
noted  another  Palm  house  150  ft.  long  devoted  to  plants  of 
various  sizes',  but  most  of  them  of  that  serviceable  size  which 
can  be  grown,  and  utilised  in,  48-sizei  pots.  All  of  the  above 
were  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition,  as  Mr.  Phillips 
thoroughly  understands  the  cultivation  of  this  das®  of  plants 
and  attends  to  their  wants. 


Trade  Notices. 

hunt’s  Chrysanthemum  Manures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Lunt,  of  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  knows  bow  to  grow 
Chrysanthemums,  and  knowsi  what  manure  to,  give  them,  after 
recording  his  numerous  successes  for  so  many  years.  Mr. 
Lunt  believes  he  owes  his  success  in  a  large  measure  toi  the 
special  compounds  he  has  devised  for  mixing  with  the  potting 
soil  for  his  Chrysanthemums.  He  also  issues  a  form  of  it  for 
feeding  the  plant®  after  they  have  been  established  in  their 
flowering  pots,  and  his  success  pas  been  due  to,  the  judicious 
use  of  both  these  forms  or  special  mixtures,  of  plant  food.  We 
may  say  that  the  Chrysanthemum  manure  is  used  in  the  com¬ 
post  both  a,t  the  first,  second,  and  final  potting.  This  carries 
them  on  until  the  buds  are  set.  His  chemical  mixture  for 
developing  the  flowers  is  then,  employed,  and  consists  of  a 
very  concentrated  mixtiurei  applied  in  water  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  The  special  formula®  of  these  compos  it  ion®'  have  been 
communicated  to  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Son®,  Ltd.,  19, 
Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  who  are  now  putting  every  other  Chry¬ 
santhemum  grower  on.  a  similar  footing  to  Mr.  Lunt- 
Illustrated  Iron  Building  List. 

On  our  table  is  the  new  Illustrated  Iron  Building  List  issued 
by  Messrs.  William  Cooper,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent,  Road,  London, 
S.E.  This  gives  a  view  of  his  portable  iron  houses  and 


studio®,  and  also  a  ground  plan  of  each  of  the  houses  repre¬ 
sented.  These  are  of  various  sizes  and  different  form,  so,  as 
to'  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  people  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  Being  intended  for  offices  and  studios,  they 
are  neat  and  useful  rather-  than  ornamental.  All  of  them  axe 
fitted  with  one  or  m-orei  windows  in  the  sides,  and  in  some  cases 
in  the  roof,  where  the  light  is  a,  special  necessity.  In  other 
case®  'bay  windows  are  continued  to  the  same  level  as  the  roof 
according  to  tile  special  requirements.  The  list  also'  gives 
plans  of  a  large  number  of  iron  houses  intended  as  cottages. 
The  ground  plan  shows  'tire  division,  into,  the  various  rooms 
and  convenience®  required  by  those  living  in  the  cottages. 
These  vary  from  cottage®  of  very  simple  design  to  those  of 
a  more  pretentious  character  with  gables'  extending  to  the 
front  of  the  main,  building.  Such  structures  have  numerous 
rooms  upon  'the  ground  floor.  At  present,  when  .there  is  such 
an  outcry  of  the  lack  of  houses  in  rural  districts;  this  might 
meet  a  want  where  more  expensive  buildings  would  be  out 
of  the  question. 

Messrs.  Bunyard’s  Catalogue. 

^  Besides  the  sumptuous  fruit  catalogue  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  iViaidstone, 
which  we  noticed  some  time  ago,  they  have  also  sent  out  four 
other  useful  catalogues  or  list®  of  the  trees,  plants;  and  flowers 
which  they  'grow  in  their  extensive  nurseries'  hr  Maidstone  and 
the  neighbourhood.  One  of  these  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
general  nursery  stock,  and  runs  to  33  pp.,  exclusive  of  the 
index.  It  is  devoted  to  Conifers,  evergreens,  flowering  plants, 
forest  and  park  trees,  hedge  and  woodland  plants;  climbers, 
American  plant®',  etc.  This  catalogue  shows  what  a,  wealth 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of  an  ornamental  character 
there  are  now  at  the  command  of  the  planter.  Amongst,  Coni¬ 
fers  are  lengthy  lists  of  the  more  useful  varieties,  and  all 
those  which  are  popular  at  the  present  day  are  here  listed  and 
described.  The  firm  also  goes  in  extensively  for  herbaceous 
plants;  and  a  catalogue  of  these  useful  subjects  extends  to 
24  pp.  Numerous  illustration®  serve  to  give  the  uninitiated 
an  idea,  of  the  general  character  of  a  large  number  of  the 
plants  described  in  the  list.  One  list  is  devoted  to  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  hardy  Azalea®:,  and  American  plants;  all  of  which  are 
indispensable  to'  the  embellishment  of  public  and  private 
establishments.  Thei  list  of  hardy  climbers  also  shows  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  that  may  be  used  for  'the  covering  of  walls, 
portcullis,  bowers;  pillars;  verandahs,  etc.  This  also  includes 
climbing  Roses  and  half  hardy  climbers  '.suitable  for  Corn¬ 
wall,  Devon  a,nd  similarly  favoured  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
Dicksons’  Nursery  Catalogue. 

Messrs.  Dickson®,  and  Coe,  Edinburgh,  send  out  am  excellent 
catalogue  of  72  pp.  exclusive  of  a  good  index.  The  firm 
.caters  for  forest  tree  planters  as  well  as  those  more  decidedly 
devoted  to  arboriculturei  for  the  adornment  of  the  home 
grounds.  Several  pictures,  are  noteworthy,  including  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Silver  Weeping  Birch  which  must  have  been  a,  very 
tine  specimen  when  photographed.  The  other  to  which  we 
refer  is  a  photograph  of  a  four-yeareold  'grafted  tree  of  Apple 
James  Grieve.  This  shows  a  well  proportioned  bush  simply 
laden  with  full-sized  fruits  of  this!  desserib  Apple,  now  rapidly 
rising  in  public  estimation. 

Messrs.  Cocker’s  Catalogue. 

The  new  catalogue  for  the  autumn  of  1904,  and  spring  1905, 
issued  by  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons;  Union  Street^  Aber¬ 
deen,  has  been  on  our  table  for  some  time.  The  first  portion 
:s  entirely  devoted  to  a,  descriptive  list  of  Roses;  classified 
under  their  several  headings'  of  Hybrid  Perpetual®;  Hybrid 
Teas;  Tea  Scented,  and  other  Rosie®  which  they  cultivate  ex¬ 
tensively  and  well.  The  second  part  of  the  catalogue  is  de¬ 
voted  to  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants;  of  which  they 
ha,vei  a  very  extensive  and  well-grown  collection  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  added  to.  The  late  Mr.  Cocker  never-  lost 
sight,  of  the  herbaceous  plants  and  their  value  when  the  craze 
for  'summer  bedding  wa,s  ait  its  height,  so  that  when  these 
plants  again  became  more  fashionable  a.  fine  collection  was 
already  in  the  nursery.  The  third  part  of  the  list  gives  a 
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descriptive  list  of  forest  and  ornamental  tree®,  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  climbers,  etc. 

Messrs,  f  isher,  Son  and  Sibray’s  Catalogue. 

The  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray, 
Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handswurth,  Sheffield,  is  a  general  one, 
including  nursery  stock  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds.  The  first 
part  of  it  contains  an  excellent  index,  and  then  deals  with 
fruit  trees,  illustrating  the'  methods  of  training,  showing 
young  trees  in  fruit,  and  giving  descriptive  lists  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  all  other  useful  fruits. 
Rose®  are  next  dealt  with,  after  which  the  forest  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  so  largely  and  well  grown  by 'the  firm,  are  taken 
in  hand,  and  many  of  the  trees  illustrated  by  photographs  so 
as  to  show  the  peculiar  forms  for  which  they  are  cultivated 
for  ornamental  effect.  Conifers,  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
and  climbing  plants  in  great  variety  are  next  dealt,  with  in 
the  same  way.  , 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  gratified  to  read  that  numerous  branches  of  the 
British  Gardeners’  Association  are  in  course  of  formation.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  endeavour  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
gardening  profession  will  eventually  produce  far-reaching  and 
excellent  results.  I  am  anxious  to  be  of  practical  assistance 
to  the  movement,  and  it  occurs  to  mei  that  -the  establishment 
of  branches  of  the  association  on  the  Continent,  in  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  etc.,  would  considerably  extend  the  associa¬ 
tion’®  sphere  of  usefulness. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  valuable  for  a  gardener  to  know  several 
languages ;  the  necessity  is  not,  of  course,  so  great  for  home- 
dwelling  Britishers.,  whosei  only  frontier  is  the  ocean,  but,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  knowledge  is  a  valuable  asset.  I  know  personally 
s.everal  British  gardeners  who  have  largely  to.  thank  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  and  Continental  gardening 
methods,  for  the  advancement  that  has  attended  them. 

Many  gardeners  would  be  glad  to  send  their  son®  abroad  for 
a.  few  years  could  they  obtain  a  better  guarantee  of  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  good  knowledge  of  foreign  language®  and 
method®  of  cultivation  would  be  obtained,  Were  there  a. 
branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  in  every  country 
where  there  is  much  gardening,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  greatly 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  an  international'  training,  and 
would,  moreover,  tend  to  increase  that  international  good  feel¬ 
ing  which  so  happily  already  characterise®  gardening. 

For  my  part,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  my  utmost  to  start 
a  branch  in  Belgium;  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  of 
service  to  my  numerous  British  friends;.  Finally,  I  believe 
the'  creation  of  branches  of  the  existent  British  Gardeners’ 
Association  to  be  the  moist  practical  step  possible  towards 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  International  Gardener's’ 
Association  advocated  toy  Mr.  Leonard  Barron. 

Louis  Gentil. 

Curator-  of  Brussels  Botapiiio  Garden. 


Syndical  Chamber  or  Belgian  Horticulturists. — The  per¬ 
manent  committee  has  decided  to  solemnly  commemorate  Sun¬ 
day;  February  5th,  1905,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. 
Those  who  assist  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  recall  with 
emotion  the  grave  circumstances  which,  at  a  given  moment,  put 
the  existence  of  Belgian  horticulture  in  peril,  and  created 
among  its  representatives  those  bonds  of  solidarity  and  stability 
which  were  its  safety.  Others  will  have  thoughts  of  gratitude 
for  the  work  of  the  first  or  early  stages,  and  will  face  the  results 
obtained  to  tie  the  bond  more  firmly,  and  work  for  the  moral 
and  material  development  of  the  cause.  They  wish  to  fix  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  and  draw  up  instructions  for  the 
future.  The  nature  and  the  details  of  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  will  be  fixed  later  on.  The  secretary 
is  M.  H.  de  Wilde,  Ghent. 


Fern-Leaved  Staghorn  Sumach. 

Many  gardeners  are  familial'  with  a  cut-leaved  variety  of 
Sumach  named  Rhus  glabra  laciniata,,  which  is  admired  in 
the  summer  for  the  sake  otf  its  ample  and  beautifully  cut 
leave®,  and  more  particularly  in  the  autumn  on  account  of  the 
rich  autumnal  hues  which  it  assume®.  There  i®  also  a 
variety  of  the  Staghorn  Sumach  (R.  typhina),  with  similarly 
cut  leaves,  and  likewise  named  R.t.  laciniata.  The  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  pinnate,  and  again  so-  deeply  divided  into 
linear  lobes  as  to  appear  bipinnate.  In  these  respects  we 
think  the  leaf  is  more  finely  divided  than  in  .the  case  of  the 
better-known  cut-leaved,  smooth  variety.  The  shrub  under 
notice  is  described  and  figured  in  the  “  Florists’  Exchange  ” 
for  November  26bh. 


Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employees’ 
Association. 

On  Saturday  last,  December  3rd,  the  above  body  held  their 
second  annual  dinner  and  social  reunion  in  the  Gresham  Hotel, 
Dublin.  Mr.  Jame®  Robertson,  J.P.,  presided,  and  there  was 
an  exceedingly  large  attendance.  Immediately  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  chairman  were  Professor  Houston,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  were  received  from  the  Edinburgh 
Seed  Association,  and  Mr.  Carton,  of  Berwick,  while  letter®  of 
apology  Avere  read  from  those  unable  to  be  present. 

The  toast  of  “  The  King  ”  having  been  duly  honoured,  Mi'. 
F.  W.  Moore  proposed  “  The  Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Em¬ 
ployee®  Association,.”  An  association  such  as  that,  he  said, 
had  the  sympathy  of  all.  As  to  the  Irish  seed  and  nursery 
trade,,  during  a  thirty  years’  experience  of  it  he  never  had 
one  unpleasant  experience.  He  had  always  'had  his  wants 
attended  to  with  tact,  courtesy,  and  efficiency.  If  he  went 
outside  Ireland,  he  often  found  something  wrong.  Where,  he 
asked,  would  humanity  bei  but  for  the  seed  and  nursery  trade? 
It  was  a,  great  and  noble  trade,  and  he  congratulated  them 
on  having  that  association. 

Mr.  J.  Robertson  said  that  during  the  short  time  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  been  established  it  had  done  a  lot  of  good.  Much 
of  the  credit  of  this  was  due  to'  Mr.  McDonough,  their  energetic 
secretary,  and  also  to  their  committee.  Having  impressed 
upon  the  younger  members  the  importance  of  improving  them¬ 
selves,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  uphold  the 
reputation  of  the  trade.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  element 
of  education  was  never  absent  from  any  of  their  meeting®  or 
excursions. 

In  giving  “  Our  Employers,”  Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson  referred 
to  the  trips  which  the  association  had  made  during  the 
summer.  Such  educational  work  made  the  assistants  most 
valuable'  to  their  employer's,  whom  they -had  to  thank  for  the 
prizes  they  offered  for  competition  in  1905. 

Mr.  M.  Rowan,  in  reply,  described  the  employees  as  a  most 
worthy,  faithful,  and  intelligent  class  of  young  gentlemen. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rochford,  in  proposing  “  Our  Guests,”  mentioned 
Dr.  Pethybridge  and  Professor  Houston,  from  whose  lectures 
on  botany  they  hoped  to  reap1  great  benefit.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  their  chairman  had  been  successful  in  starting  a 
general  Irish  industry,  by  bringing  Holland  into  Ireland. 

Professor  Houston,  in  reply,  said  that  all  associated  with 
agriculture  and  horticulture  must  be  gratified  by  the  work 
done  by  the  association.  Technical  education,  he  said,  worked 
entirely  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  trade,  'but  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture.  He  hoped  they  would  retain  the  pre¬ 
sent  position  they  held  as  nurserymen  in  the  British  Isles. 

“  The  Press'.”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  MacLeod,  and  “  Our 
Chairman  ”  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison.  Mi’.  Robertson,  in  course 
of  his  reply,  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  further  the 
interest®  of  that  association. 

During  the  evening  a  select  musical  programme  was  per¬ 
formed. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  7th  and  8th. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  The  day  was  fine,  though  hazy, 
while  in  London  itself  a  thick  fog  prevailed.  Evidently  most  of 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  now  out  of  bloom,  as  only  one 
exhibitor  came  forward  with  twenty-four  J apanese  blooms,  and 
one  with  twelve  incurved.  For  twelve  and  six  Japanese  blooms 
there  were  more  entries.  The  decorative  types  were  much  better 
represented  and  the  exhibits  of  single  varieties  offered  consider¬ 
able  attraction.  Miscellaneous  exlribits  of  Apples,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Begonias,  Heaths,  and  other  flower's  served  to  make  a 
decent  little  show,  though  the  public  was  poorly  represented  as 
we  went  to  press. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  the  only  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  John  Simon,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood, 
Bexley,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  He  had  beautifully 
fresh  blooms  of  medium  size  of  Ben  Wells,  Commonwealth, 
General  Hutton,  Dorothy  Pywell,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Guy  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Mine.  Paolo  Radaelli,  W.  H.  White- 
house,  Mme.  R.  Cadbury,  and  Acme. 

The  lead  for  twelve  distinct  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gardener  to  L.  Drew,  Esq.,  Knowle 
Green  House,  Staines,  who  had  large  blooms  of  Mrs.  R.  Cad¬ 
bury,  Mary  Inglis,  Mrs.  Thirkell,  and  General  Hutton.  Mr. 
John  Simon  came  in  second  with  some  good  blooms,  though  a 
few  were  past  their  best.  Th©  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Charles  Harris,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  The  Grove, 
W  atford. 

For  six  distinct  Japs  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Prudden-Clark,  Ravensleigh,  York  Road,  Hitchin.  Very  fine 
blooms  were  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell  and  Mme.  Paolo'  Radaelli.  Mr. 
C.  Beilis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  M.  Faulkner,  Fonthill  Lodge, 
Honor  Oak  Road,  Forest  Hill,  took  the  second  award  with 
smaller  blooms. 

Mr.  John  Simon  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  taking  the  first  prize.  Shapely  blooms  were  Frank 
Hammond,  Ialine,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Snowdrift,  and  Miss  N. 
Southam.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Harris. 

For  six  bunches  of  large-flowered  singles  the  first  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq., 
The  Whim,  Weybridge.  The  best  varieties  were  Edith  Pagram, 
Earlswood  Beauty,  and  Fred  Wheatley.  Mr.  James  Brookes, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge  Park,  Totteridge, 
Herts,  came  in  second.  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  gardener  to 
R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House  Gardens,  Abbots  Langley, 
Herts,  had  the  best  stand,  but  was  disqualified  for  having  a 
vase  of  Mary  Anderson,  classed  a-s  a  small-flowered  single.  He 
was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  was  th©  only  exhibitor  of  six  bunches  of 
small-flowered  single  varieties,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 
Very  pretty  varieties  were  Terra  Cotta,  Elizabeth  Phyllis,  and 
Canu ell's  Gem. 

For  six  bunches  of  Japanese  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Prudden-Glark,  who'  had  good  vases  of  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  took  the  lead  for  six  bunches  of  decorative 
varieties,  showing  splendid  bunches  of  Oannell’s  Favourite,  Sam 
Caswell,  King  of  the  Plumes,  and  Arab.  He  wais  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  who  showed  yellow  and  white  varieties  entirely. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  wast  third. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  High- 
gate,  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  small -flowered  Pompons.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pagram  followed  with  pretty  varieties. 

Mr.  Charles  Harris  had  the  best  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  ; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark  was  second  ;  Mr.  John  Simon  came 
in  third  ;  and  an  extra  award  went  to  Mr.  James  Brookes. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  had  the  best  vase  of  Pompons  in  a  bold 
arrangement.  Mi’.  W.  C.  Pagram  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor 
came  in  third1.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane-  also-  had  the  best  basket  of 
Chrysanthemums- ;  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  was  second. 

Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  took  the  lead  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Most  of  the  Chrysanthemums 
were  stood  near  the  back  and  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  Astilbe 
japonica  and  Poinsettias  brightened  the  foliage  plants  in  front. 


Mr.  Robert  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  London,  S.E.,  took  the 
second  place  with  rather  a  nice  group,  but  his  blooms  were  much 
smaller. 

Mr.  W.  Howe  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  table  of  flowering, 
berried,  and  foliage  plants,  taking  first  prize.  Daffodils,  Cypri- 
pediums,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
were  among  the  flowering  plants.  Berries  were  represented  by 
Callica-rpa  purpurea. 

Amateurs. 

The  lead  for  six  Japanese  in  four  varieties  was  taken  by  Mi1. 
t>  '  Ihmdden-Clark,  with  good  blooms  of  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli, 
B e  i  Wells,  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Neville.  Mr.  George  Moorman, 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  second. 

Mi .  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark  again  led  for  six  bunches  of  any 
varieties,  showing  white,  yellow,  and  pink.  Mr.  George  Moor¬ 
man  was  second. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark  had  the  best  vase  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East 
I  mchley. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  had  a  table  of  Apples,  a  large  proportion  of  which  ex¬ 
hibited  rich  shades  of  red  and  crimson.  Bramley’s  Seedling 
usually  green,  was  notably  rich  in  colour.  Other  fine  samples 
were  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Paroquet  (crimson),  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Bismarck,  Rival,  diaries  Ross,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
°f  Wick,  Crawley  Reinette  (a  dessert  variety  not  in  season 
tdl  April),  Hoary  Morning,  and  many  others.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr  David  Ingamells,  King’s  Grove,  Maidenhead,  staged  a 
collection  of  Apples,  including  Northern  Star,  Sutton’s  Dis- 
covery.  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Sim  Gray,  Evergood,  The  Crofter, 
Ivmg  Edward  VII,,  Twentieth  Century,  etc.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  IT.  Pattisison,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Stre-atham,  London,  S.W., 
had  an  exhibit  of  the  Pattisson  Patent  Lawn-  Boots  for  ponies 
these  were  of  various  sizes  to  fit  the  smallest  or  largest  horse 
when  working  upon  grass  lawns. 

Mr.  T.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W.,  had  a  table  of 
Carnations  and  Chrysanthemums,  set  up  in  ornamental  bowls 
and  stands. 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  had  a  table  of 
Palms,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Araucarias,  etc.  They  also  had  a 
large  table  of  flowering  plants,  including  Lilium  longiflorum 
Harrisii,  Chrysanthemums,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Heaths,  Bouvar- 
dias,  Cyclamen,  Solanums,  and  Astilbe  japonica.  They  had 
another  table  occupied  with  Grapes,  Carnations  and  Otalieite 
Oranges.  A  heap  of  Alicante  Grapes  showed  finely  coloured 
berries.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  very 
showy  table  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias.  The  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  put  up  in  bunches,  and  included  fine  bunches-  of 
such  showy  varieties  as-  Reticulata,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh,  Lady  Ro-scoe,  Barbara.  Hop©,  Mrs.  C.  Pearson,  and 
Snowstorm,  all  of  large  size  and  exhibiting  beautiful  shades  of 
colour.  Amongst  tine  Begjoniasi  were  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Tum- 
foid  Hall,  and  Agatha,  in  large,  floriferous-,  and  well -grown 
plants.  'They  also  had  a  collection  o-f  cut  flowers-  o-f  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  set  up  in  vases,  with  Asparagus  and  other  foliage.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Goolden,  Wood  Lane  Nursery,  Mobherley,  had 
a  table  of  single  and  other  deco-rativei  Chrysanthemums,  set  up 
m  vases  and  stands.  Fine  singles  were  Mrs.  R.  N.  Parkinson, 
Miss  R.  W.  Willan,  Mrs.  J.  Hazlehurst,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  M. 
Jon-es,  Stella,  Miss  Ethel  King,  and  many  others.  (Silver 
Me-d-al. ) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  had  a 
table  of  Apples,  of  large  size  and  highly  coloured.  They  had  fine 
dishes  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Warner’s  King,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Lane  s  Prince  Albert,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lady  Henniker,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Hoary  Morning,  and  various  others.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  E.  Turner,  Hale,  Liverpool,  had  seven  vases  of  a  new 
yellow  decorative  Chrysanthemum,  a  sport  from  Bronze  Tuxedo. 


Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At 
the  weekly  meeting  of  this  association  on  Friday  evening, 
December  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Simpson  read  a  paper  on  “  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  :  Japanese  Varieties”  (a  paper  on  incursis  having  been 
given  by  Mr.  Pragnell  a  fortnight  previous).  He  dealt  with 
©very  detail  in  the  production  of  exhibition  blooms,  and  his 
opinion  was  that  to  be  a  successful  grower  one  must  put-  “  ’Mums  ” 
first  and  self  second.  A  brisk  and  animated  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  speaker  warned  young  gardeners  against  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — A  meeting  of  this 
authority  was  held  at  the  society’s  office,  Mr.  T.  Foster  in  the 
chair,  when  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“  Up-to-date  Manuring,”  on  the  basis  of  his  experiments  at 
Golden  Green  experimental  grounds,  conducted  by  Dr.  Dyer  and 
the  lecturer  for  a  series  of  years.  The  principal  suggestion  by 
the  lecturer  was  a  combination  of  natural  and  other  forms  of 
manures  applied  in  the  most  approved  forms  and  at  the  most 
desirable  times,  the  outcome  being  an  increased  produce  at  a 
minimum  cost.  The  lecture  was  closely  followed  by  the  large 
attendance  present,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Shrivell  for  his  excellent  lecture  and  to  Mr. 
Foster  for  presiding. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  oe  Perthshire. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  Perth  on  the  25th  ult.,  Mr. 
Henry  Coates  in  the  chair.  The  report  showed  that  the  past 
season  had  been  disastrous  for  the  society,  owing  to'  the  wet 
weather  and  lack  of  public  interest.  There  was  a  loss  of 
£87  4s.  3d.,  and  towards  this  £44  19s.  had  been  raised  to  meet 
it,  as  the  result  of  a  special  appeal  to  those  interested.  Fifty 
pounds  had  also  been  borrowed  on  security  of  New  South 
Wales  Government  stock.  The  income  of  the  society,  including 
the  amount  borrowed,  was  £253  10s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£234  18s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £18  11s.  5d.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  season  elected. 
Next  year  is  the  centenary  of  the  society,  and  an  effort  was  to 
be  made  to  secure  cups  for  competition.  There  was  also  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  hold  the  show  in  the  private  park  at  Pitcullen  House, 

this  being  under  consideration. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Arrangements  for  December 
12th,  13th,  14th  :  The  society  is  holding  a  special  show  of  Colonial 
fruits,  etc.,  on  December  13th  and  14th.  All  exhibits  of  Colonial 
fruit,  etc.,  and  of  British  bottled  fruits,  jams,  etc.,  must  be 
staged  on  Monday,  December  12th,  and  be  ready  for  the  judges  at 
4  p.m.  At  5  p.m.  the  council  hold  a  private  view  of. the  show, 
to  which  representatives  of  the  Press  and  a  few  guests  have  been 
invited.  Any  space  not  required  for  exhibits  under  the  special 
schedule  will  be  allotted  for  groups  of  flowers,  etc.,  as  usual,  but 
such  exhibits  can  only  be  accepted  on  the  special  understanding 
that  they  will  be  staged  before  11.30  on  December  13th,  and  will 
be  left  on  view  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  show,  which  will 
remain  open  till  10  p.m.  on  December  14th.  Plants  shown  for 
Certificates  only  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed  at  4  p.m.  on 
December  13th. — By  order  of  Council,  W.  Wilks  (secretary), 
S.  T.  Weight  (superintendent). 

*  *  * 

Pharmaceutical  Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  N.B.  Brand,  was  held  in 
tli©  society’s  hall,  36,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  the  25th  ult., 
Mr.  Dk  B.  Dott  in  the  chair.  The  inaugural  address  was  given 
by  Professor  J.  W.  H.  Trail,  of  Aberdeen,  whose  speech  was 
“  Man’s  Relation  to  the  Flora  of  Scotland.”  The  lecturer  said 
that  amongst  Scottish  plants  some  had  been  introduced  inten¬ 
tionally,  as  they  occurred  only  where  cultivated,  while  others 
were  found  only  as  weeds  in  cultivated  ground.  Some  were 
natives,  of  America  or  other  distant  lands,  and  in  some  cases 
owed  their  initial  introduction  to-  man.  Others  seemed  to  have 
a  connection  with  man,  but  it  was  difficult  to  determine  their 
origin,  whether  native  or  foreign.  The  earliest  work  on  the 
botany  of  Scotland  was  Sibbald’s  “  Scotia  Illustrata,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1684.  Wild  and  cultivated  plants  were  enumerated 
in  this  work,  some  curious  information  regarding  their  uses 
being  also  given.  The  effects  of  man  on  the  forest  and  wild 
flora  were  also  briefly  outlined. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — “Vines  and  Peaches,” 
by  Jno.  W.  Barks,  was  the  subject  at  the  above  society  on  the 
25th  ult.  Mr.  Barks  differs  from  most  gardeners  as  to  his  way 
of  starting  the  young  Vines.  When  planting  young  Vines  the 
soil  is  washed  away  from  the  roots,  the  rod  is  carried  up  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  length,  it  is  made  to  break  by  bending  slightly  ; 
but  should  it  not  break  all  eyes,  he  cuts  a  niche  just  above  that 
eye  which,  he  says,  generally  breaks  easily.  Styptic  is  smeared 
on  the  cut  to  prevent  bleeding.  Mr.  Barks  says  he  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  on  that  system,  so  that  in  two  years  the  rod  reaches  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  first  year  about  four  bunches  of 
Grapes  are  cut  from  the  Vines.  Peaches  Mr.  Barks  seemed  to 
be  equally  successful  with.  Bud  dropping  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  trouble  with  some  in  the  meeting.  Mr.  Barks  did  not 


seem  to  be  much  troubled.  His  idea  was  dryness  at  the  roots 
was  the  chief  cause.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  by  Mr.  Langford  and  Mr.  Galley.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Barks  for  his  lecture. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Sutton  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show. — -Messrs. 
Sutton’s  well-known  Potatos  appear  to  have  been  as  successful  as 
ever  this  year,  judging  from  the  handsome  collection  of  tubers 
here  on  view.  Every  growers  should  carefully  inspect  this  splendid 
collection  of  seed  Potatos,  comprising  as  it  does  specimens  of  the 
most  reliable  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  including  a  new  late 
seedling,  Sutton’s  Superlative,  which  not  only  crops  well  but 
cooks  well,  and  Sutton’s  Discovery,  of  which  some  remarkable 
crops  have  again  been  reported.  We  may  especially  mention 
Sutton  s  Reliance,  Sutton’s  May  Queen,  Sutton’s  Windsor 
Castle,  Sutton’s  Satisfaction,  Sutton’s  Epicure,  Sutton’s  Ninety¬ 
fold,  Sutton’s  Supreme,  and  Sutton’s  Abundance,  all  of  superb 
quality  and  noted  for  their  disease-resisting  properties.  But  the 
item  which  will  probably  attract  the  greatest  attention  is  the 
collection  of  pedigree  Potato  Seedlings  "raised  by  Messrs,  Sutton 
from  crosses  made  in  June  and  July,  1903.  *  Each  group  of 
tubers  is  the  produce  of  a  separate  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of 
1904.  Many  of  the  roots  averaged  over  fifty  tubers  each,  and 
in  one  case  over  eighty  tubers  were  found.  Such  productiveness 
in  the  oase  of  “  first-year  seedlings  ”  is  probably  without  pre¬ 
cedent.  The  value  of  these  seedlings  is,  of  course,  priceless.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  at  the  recent  show  held  by  the  National 
Potato  Society,  Messrs.  Sutton  received  the  highest  award,  viz., 
the  Llewelyn  Cup,  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Potatos  in  the 
show. 

*  *  * 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Society. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  Mr.  James  Mercer,  C.C. ,  presiding  over  a  large  attendance, 
when  Mr.  F.  Shrivell,  F.L. S.,  gave  his  well-known  lecture  on 
“  Up-to-date  Manuring,”  the  subject  being  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  lantern  views  especially  applicable  to  the  subject.  The  com¬ 
mittee  considered,  as  the  subject  was  an  important  one,  not  only 
to  the  gardener,  but  the  farmer,  they  made  the  meeting  an  open 
one,  inviting  all  who  had  any  interest  in,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  This  accounts  for  the  gratifying  attendance  that  faced  Mr. 
Shrivell  on  his  initial  lecture  before  this  society.  The  views  were 
excellent,  and  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  and  instruction 
to  those  present.  This,  in  a  considerable  degree,  is  due  to  Mr. 
H.  Fyles,  who  very  kindly  and  so  ably  undertook  charge  of  the 
excellent  lantern.  The  lecture  was  similar  to  that  previously 
reported  in  these  columns,  and  for  some  additional  interest  a 
series  of  views  in  connection  with  hop  culture  was  added,  many  of 
the  scenes  being  picturesque  and  humorous.  At  the  conclusion 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  T.  Carling,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Stoney  ;  a  similar 
compliment  to  the  chairman,  to  Canon  Spooner  for  the  loan 
of  the  lantern,  and  to  Mr.  H.  Fyles  for  his  excellent  manipula¬ 
tion  was  carried  with  applause,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  R. 
Todd,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Webster,  and  supported  by  the 
lecturer. 

*  *  * 

Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — Mr.  M.  Mills,  of  Coombe  House  Gardens,  Croy¬ 
don,  gave  a  very  instructive  paper  on  “  The  J  apanese  Chrysan¬ 
themum  for  Exhibition  ”  before  the  members  of  the  above  asso¬ 
ciation,  on  Wednesday,  November  23rd.  He  fully  described  the 
culture  of  same,  right  from  the  cutting  to  the  bloom  ready 
for  the  exhibition,  and  illustrated  various  of  his  remarks  by 
drawings  on  the  blackboard  and  numerous  diagrams  of  his 
own  pioducing.  He  gave  the  various  parts  of  the  different  kinds 
of  compost  most  suitable  to  use  for  potting  as  the  plants  de¬ 
veloped.  He  mentioned  the  proper  times  for  stopping  and 
taking  the  buds,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  many 
Chrysanthemums  which  require  to  be  stopped  once,  twice,  or 
three  times,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  dealt  with  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  and  killing  such  Chrysanthemum  pests  as  thrips, 
greenfly,  mildew,  rust,  etc.  He  made  special  emphasis  as  to  the 
proper  time  to  start  feeding  Chrysanthemums,  as  much  depends 
on  how  and  when  this  process  is  carried  out  as  to  the  future 
success  at  the  exhibition.  You  should  never  let  your  plants 
suffer  for  want  of  water  at  this  stage  of  growth,  or  you  will 
not  meet  with  much  success  as  far  as  prize-winning  goes. 
After  this  summer  treatment  out  of  doors,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  to  house  them,  he  advocated  that  a  temperature  from 
48  to  54  degrees  should  be  maintained,  as  the  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties  generally  open  steady  and  free,  and  keep  their  solidity 
milder  this  temperature.  If  we  allow  it  to  fall  below  this  point 
damping  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  so  would  prove  fatal 
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to  large  flowers,  especially  white  ancl  pink  varieties.  The  lec¬ 
turer  next  touched  upon  the  “  dressing  ”  or  getting  ready  of 
the  blooms  for  the  show,  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of 
requisites  required  for  same,  and  so  concluded  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  pleasant  evening  on  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum. 
Questions  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  followed.  Mr.  H. 
Brooker,  gardener  to  Miss  Rawson,  Deerswood,  Tfield,  was 
awarded  the  society’s  certificate  for  a  well-grown  specimen 
plant  of  Cypnpedium  insigne. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  association  Mr. 
C.  Foster,  horticultural  instructor,  Reading  College  Gardens, 
read  an  exceedingly  practical  paper  on  “Cropping  and  Inter¬ 
cropping  a  Vegetable  Garden.”  Peas  were  first  dealt  with,  as 
forming  one  of  the  chief  crops  of  the  garden,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  thrown  out  as  to  cropping  and  inter-cropping  in  connection 
with  this  popular  vegetable  will  give  an  idea  of  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  paper.  Between  the  rows  of  early  Peas,  Spinach, 
Radishes,  and  early  Milan  Turnips  should  be  taken,  and  with 
the  second  earlies  a  short-topped  early  Potato  or  early  Cauli¬ 
flower,  such  as  Erfurt  or  Magnum  Bonum,  should  be  grown. 
After  the  early  Peas  are  removed  Endive,  Lettuce,  and  Spinach 
should  be  sown  for  autumn  use.  Second  early  Peas  being  cleare  1 
off  at  the  beginning  of  August  will  allow  room  for  winter  Spinach 
and  late  Turnips.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Foster  mentioned  that  in 
cropping  and  inter-cropping  a  garden  the  thing  to  aim  at  is  the 
production  of  the  largest  possible  amount  in  a  given  space  and 
in  a  given  time,  and  to  reduce  the  chances  of  failure  each  succes¬ 
sive  crop  should  be  in  character  as  far  as  possible  unlike  its 
predecessor.  A  good  discussion  followed,  sustained  by  this 
president  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton),  Messrs.  Powell,  Wilson,  Hinton, 
Alexander,  Neve,  Tunbridge,  and  Townsend.  A  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  vegetables,  from  the  College  gardens,  was  staged,  and 
was  greatly  admired,  consisting  of  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Broccoli, 
Carrot,  Turnip,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Endive,  Chicory,  etc.  A 
hearty’ vote'  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Foster  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  paper,  and  also  for  sending  the  exhibit  of  vegetables. 

*  *  * 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants. — The  annual  dinner  of 
the  Edinburgh  seed  trade  assistants  was  held  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  December  2nd,  in  Ferguson  and  Forrester’s,  Princes  Street, 
Mr.  P.  M.  Greig  :n  the  chair.  The  croupiers  were  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  Mr.  T.  Fortune,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  LI.  J.  Young, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Maclure.  After  the  King’s  health  had  been 
pledged,  the'  toast  of  the  “Imperial  Forces”  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wm”  Newton,  who,  in  proposing  this  toast,  said,  among  other 
things,  that  our  Navy  had  shown  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  it 
could  look  well  after  our  interests  on  the  sea,  as  witness  the 
Dogger  Bank  outrage.  Air.  Alison  replied.  Mr.  David  Bell 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  namely,  “  The  Seed  Trade 
Assistants,”  and,  ini  doing  so,  he  said  that  he  was  pleased  that 
the  Seed  Committee  were  not  forgetting  the  educational  side  as 
well  as  the  social.  He  threw  out  the,  suggestion  that  a  series  of 
lectures  might  be  organised  for  the  winter  months,  and  also  that 
there  might  be  prizes  given  for  essays  by  the  junior  members 
of  the  trade,  and  he  (Mr.  Bell)  would  be  very  pleased  to  give  a 
prize  for  this  object.  (Applause.)  Mr.  J.  H.  J.  Young  briefly 
replied.  Mr.  M.  Todd  gave  the  toast  of  the  “  Seed  and  Nursery 
Trade,”  and  said  that  for  centuries  Edinburgh  had  been  the 
centre  of  the  seed  and  nursery  trade,  and  though  he  gave  all 
respect  to  those  men  who  had  made  the  trade  what  it  is,  he,  was 
quite  sure  that  there  was  as  good  men  in  it  to-dav  as  there  had 
been.  In  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  Laird, 
Mr.  Todd  said  that  perhaps  that  gentleman  had  done  more  to 
make  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  one  of  the  first 
societies  of  its  kind  than  any  other  man  he  knew.  (Applause.) 
Air.  Laird,  in  responding,  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  young 
seedsmen  of  to-day  did  not  have  the  same  opportunities  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  nursery  part  of  the  business  as  their  predecessors  had, 
and  he  thought  every  young  seedsman  should  do  his  utmost  to 
get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nursery  trade.  (Applause.)  The 
other  toasts  were,  “  Our  Entertainers,”  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  Syme 
Webster  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Maclure  ;  the  “  Croupiers 
and  Committee,”  by  Air.  Jamieson,  replied  to  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker;  the  “Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,”  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cleus  ;  and  “The  Chairman,”  by  Mr.  Wm.  Tait.  A  capital 
musical  programme  was  carried  through  during  the  evening  by 
the  following  gentlemen:  Air.  Wm.  Horsburgh,  Mr.  C.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Air.  Geo.  Menelaws,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dunn,  Air.  John  Peebles, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Alaclure,  Mr.  Geo.  McGavin,  and  also  by  the  honorary 
treasurer  (Air.  Chalmers),  and  by  the  secretary.  There  were 
about  100  present. — Tom  H.  Young,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Orange  Trees  at  Cannes. — Owing  to  the  recent  heat  and  the 
mild  autumn,  the  Orange  trees  situated  between  Cannes  and 
Monte  Carlo  are  now  in  full  bloom,  five  months  ahead  of  their 
usual  time. 

*  *  * 

More  Fruit  Land  at  Alytii. — Mr.  Sampson,  Sidlaw  View, 
Alyth,  is  stated  to  have  purchased  more  land  in  that  Perthshire 
district  for  fruit-growing  purposes.  The  purchase  price  is  put 
down  at  £100  per  acre,  which  would  show  a  good  annual  rental 
on  a  nineteen  years’  lease. 

*  *  * 

Presentation  to  Mr.  John  Reach. — The  other  week  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Dunfermline,  in  order  to  make  a  presentation  to 
Air.  John  Reach,  Lascar.  The  presentation  consisted  of  a  pocket- 
book  and  sovereigns,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Reach  leaving  the 
sendee  of  Colonel  Mitchell.  He  is  a  well-known  exhibitor  at 

the  local  shows,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-men. 

*  *  * 

Victoria  AIedal  of  Honour. — In  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  deaths  in  the  list  of  those  awarded  the  Victoria 
Medal  of  Honour  in  horticulture  by  the  Horticultural  Society, 
the  under-mentioned  have  been  nominated  to  that  honour:  — 
Lord  Redesdale,  C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Batsford  Park,  Aloreton-in- 
Alarsh  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Challis,  Wilton  House  Gardens,  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  Air.  Alexander  Dean,  Kingston-on-Thames  ;  and  Mr. 
Edward  Atawley,  Berkhamsted.- 

*  *  * 

Presentation  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Cockburn. — On  the  28th  ult.  a 
large  and  representative  company  met  to  honour  Air.  R.  H. 
Cockburn,  lately  gardener  at  Luffness,  on  his  leaving  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Mr.  A.  Jamieson,  the  schoolmaster,  presided,  and  expressed 
regret  that  his  fellow-gardeners  had  at  parting  with  Air.  Cock¬ 
burn,  after  being  seven  yeans  in  the  district.  In  that  time  he 
had  made  himself  popular  amongst  all  classes  by  his  obliging 
manner  and  the  interest  he1  bad  taken  in  every  movement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  village  of  Aberdady,  Haddingtonshire.  In 
the  name  of  numerous  subscribers  Air.  H.  Rutherford  presented 
Air.  Cockburn  with  a  handsome  gold  albert  and  appendage,  bear¬ 
ing  a  suitable  inscription.  Air.  Cockburn  replied  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  manner. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Famine  in  Ireland. — The  Rev.  Canon  McAlpine, 
P.P.,  V.G.,  has  been  appealing  to  the  Chief  Secretary  on  behalf 
of  the  peasantry.  He  says  that  there  has  occurred 
almost  a  state  of  famine  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato 
crop.  Canon  AlcAlpine  demands  not  alms  but  work  on  behalf 
of  the  peasantry.  He  says  that  the  Chief  'Secretary  had  made 
promises  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  piers,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  were  necessary  to  protect  the  fishermen  from  the  inroads 
of  the  sea,  and  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  produce  to  market. 
Hitherto  the  Government,  he  says,  has  had  the-  practice  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  hastily  supplying  a  hand- 
to-mouth  charity  which  left  no  permanent  improvement.  He 
thinks  that  the  promises  concerning  the  above  improvements  are 
not  only  necessary,  but  would  be  a  better  form  of  helping  the 
peasantry  than  by  giving  alms. 

*  *  * 

Trees  Planted  at  Eynsford. — The  principal  design  of  the 
trees  planted  at  Eynsford  on  the1  26th  ult.  consisted  of  trees 
the  first  letter  of  which  was  meant  to  represent  part  of  a  word 
of  a  quotation  from  Browning’s  poem  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.”  The 
couplet  in  question  was  :  “  The  best  is  yet  to  be,  The  last  of  life 
for  which  the  first  was  made.”  Those  interested  will  be  able 
to  read  out  these  lines  by  taking  the  first  letter  of  each  tree 
mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  common  name,  is  adopted  in 
some  instances,  and  the  botanical  name  in  others,  in  order  to 
work  out,  the  proper  word.  The  trees  planted  were  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order: — Thorn  Hickory,  Elm  ;  Beech  (copper),  Elm,  Syca¬ 
more,  Thorn  ;  Ilex,  Salix  ;  Yew,  Elm  Thorn  ;  Tilia,  Oak  ;  Beech 
(copper),  Elm  ;  Thom,  Hickory,  Elm  ;  Lime,  Apple,  Sycamore, 
Tilia;  Oak,  Fagus;  Laburnum,  Ilex,  Fagus,  Elm  ;  Fagus.  Oak, 
Robinia  ;  Walnut,  Hickory.  Ilex,  Chestnut  (Spanish),  Hickory  ; 
lilia,  Hawthorn.  Elm;  Fagus,  Ilex,  Robinia,  Salix,  Tilia,; 
Walnut,  Apple,  Sycamore  ;  Alaple,  Apple,  Damson.  Elm.  Air. 
H,  Cannell  superintended  the  planting  and  furnished  the  trees. 
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Tiie  Latest  Version. — For  some  time  past  the  Strawberry, 
wild  and  tame,  has  been  the  sea  serpent  of  the  lay  press.  South- 
port  has  been  tickled,  however,  by  a  novelty  of  its  own  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  title  of  “  Strawberries  in  winter.”  A  dish  of  them 
-was  announced  as  a  feature  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Then 
the  reporter  says  that,  .strictly  speaking,  these  Strawberries  were 
Loganberries,  a  cross  between  a  Strawberry  and  a  Raspberry. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  an  additional  explanation  by 
calling  them  Blackberries. 

*  *  * 

Exmouth  Chrysanthemums. — Concerning  the  errors  that  had 
crept  into  the  report  of  the  Exmouth  Chrysanthemums,  as 
pointed  out  by  R.  Barnes,  on  p.  986,  our  correspondent  writes 
to  say  that  Chrysa.nthemiste  Montigny  is  the  correct  name  of 
the  variety  which  ho  saw.  In  the  hurry  of  note-taking  a  slight 
phonetic  mistake  was  made  in  spelling  “Calvat”  as  “  Kelvie.” 
The  name  should  have  been  written  Chryanthemiste  Montigny 
(Calvat),  Calvat’s.  Chrysanthemiste  Montigny,  or  Chrysanthe- 
miste  Montigny  of  Calvat.  The  statement  that  J.  H.  Silsbury 
originated  in  Australia  was  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  which  some¬ 
how  managed  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  reader  without  being 
detected. 

Register  of  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  etc. — The 
November  and  December  number  of  this  Register,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  shows  the  number  of  places  now 
to  be  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another  for  market  gardens, 
nurseries,  and  similar  businesses.  They  lire  classified  alpha¬ 
betically  under  the  heading  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situated.  We  note  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  in 
the  home  counties,  and  within  reasonable  distance  of  London. 
Those  which  are  decidedly  within  the  London  area  are  classified 
under  that  heading.  Particulars  of  each  place  for  disposal  are 
given,  in  the  form  of  paragraphs. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Faixure  in  the  West  of  Ireland. — Not  since  1879 
lias  there  been  such  a  failure  of  the  Potato  crop  along  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  from  Clifden  to  Ballina.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  this  fact  should  be  causing  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the 
peasantry  and  the  workers  in  the  many  districts,  whose  lot  is 
at  the  best  of  times  none  too  happy.  They  look  to  the  crops, 
and  when  there  is  failure  destitution  inevitably  results.  Not 
only  is  the  Potato,  their  staple  food,  gone,  but  the  Turnip, 
Mangold,  and  Oats  crops  have  also  sadly  disappointed.  From 
most  of  the  households  one  or  more  of  the  family  go  to  England 
or  Scotland  to  earn  the  rent  by  harvest  work  there. 

*  *  * 

Glasgow  to  Tax  Fruit  and  Flowers. — Hitherto  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  in  Glasgow  have  been  considered  amongst  the 
foremost  in  improving  the  appearance  and  advantages  of  the 
great  city  under  their  care,  but  according  to.  rumour  they  are 
stated  to  have  a  proposal  in  hand  for  taxing  various  products 
which  may  be  imported  to  the  city  markets.  Amongst  garden¬ 
ing  products  likely  to  be.  put  to.  this,  inconvenience'  are  fruits., 
vegetables,  and  flowers.  It  is  stated  that  from  ^d.  to  4d.  will 
be  charged  on  every  package  of  fruit  exposed  for  sale.  Bananas 
will  have  to.  pay  4d.  per  bunch,  flowers  will  be  taxed  Id.  per 
bushel,  and  pot  plants  2d',  or  3d.  per  dozen.  Mistletoe  and 
Holly  will  be  taxed  4d.  a  hundredweight.  Naturally  there  is.  a. 
great  amount  of  outcry  against  this  by  those  growers  and  dealers 
living  outside  the  city  boundary,  a.nd  they  think  this  is  a  case  of 
returning  to  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  *  * 

Large-fruited  Grass.— Every  gardener  is  familiar  with  the 
general  character  of  the  fruit  or  seed  of  all  the  common  grasses, 
such  as  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Rye  Grass.  Very  few,  however, 
have  seen  a  larger  fruit  of  the  grass  kind,  than  that  of  Maize’ 
(Zea  Mays).  “  Knowledge  and  Scientific  Newis.  ”  gives  a  short 
account  of  an  extraordinary  grass  that  was  brought  before  the 
Linnean  Society  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Otto  Stapf.  This  was  a 
fruit  of  Melocanna  bambusoides,  belonging  to  the  Bambuseae 
tribe  of  the  grass  family.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  5in.  long  and 
2in.  thick,  being  globular  or  egg-shaped.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  is  occupied  with  the  embryo1,  because  there  is  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  endosperm  present,  and  as  that  i.s  crushed 
into  a  corner  by  the  embryo,  it  may  be  disregarded.  There  is  a 
lack  therefore  of  the  starch  which  is  such  a  feature  of  the  reserve 
matter  in  the  seed  of  Wheat  or  Oats.  The  huge  fruit  in  ques- 
rion  is  further  remarkable  in  sometimes  germinating  while  still 
hanging  upon  the  plant.  This  remarkable  grass  is  a  tree-like 
subject,  attaining  a  height  of  50ft.  to  70ft.  in  its  native  home  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Burma.  The  walls  of  the  fruit  are  largely 
developed,  and  serve,  in  a  measure,  as  a  storehouse  of  reserve 
material.  Thus  does  Nature  provide  compensation  for  the  lack 
of  the  usual  reserve  material. 


Mr.  H.  Cameron,  gardener  for  the  last  twelve  years  to  Lady 
Majoribanks,  Lees,  Coldstream,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  the  Earl  of  Clonmel,  Bishopscourt,  Straffan,  Ireland. 

*  *  * 

Recipe  foe  a  Christmas  Plum  Pudding. — The  ingredients  for 
this  may  consist  of  lib.  breadcrumbs,  lib.  currants,  gib.  raisins, 
-gib.  butter,  -gib.  moist  sugar,  2oz.  candied  peel,  4  eggs,  g  pint 
ini  1  k ,  a  little  nutmeg  and  lemon  juice.  Rub  the  butter  into  the 
breadcrumbs,  add  the  fruit,  sugar,  and  candied  peel,  then  the 
eggs  well  beaten  ;  put  the  milk  with  the  eggs,  mix  the  whole 
together,  and  boil  four  hours, — “  Vegetarian  Messenger.” 

*  *  * 

Notes  from  Glasgow,  Tollordss  Park.— The  display  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  this  season  has  been  exceptionally  good  in  the  park, 
and  still  look  very  well  and  are  quite  as  worthy  of  commendation 
as  those  of  the  parks  that  have  had  honourable  mention  in  your 
columns.  The  great  feature  of  the  show  house  this  autumn  has 
been  the  magnificent  specimens  of  that  charming  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine.  No  such  grandly  grown  and  beautifully  flowered 
plants  have  been  seen  in  any  of  the  city  parks,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  West.  The  plants  have  only  one  stake,  conse¬ 
quently  they  have  a  most  natural  and  graceful  appearance.  The 
white  varieties  and  two  shades  of  pink  make  up  a  pretty  picture. 

^  ■X  ■Jt 

Scales  for  Gauging  the  Merit  of  New  Chrysanthemums. — - 
The  committee  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America  have 
prepared  scales  by  which  to  judge  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  both  for  commercial  and  exhibition  purposes,  which  may 
be  brought  before  them.  For  commercial  purposes  colour  is  to 
have  20  points,  form  15,  fulness  10,  stem  15,  foliage  15,  sub¬ 
stance  15,  and  size  10,  making  a,  total  of  100  points.  The  scale 
for  exhibition  varieties  is  judged  on  quite  a  different  standard. 
Colour  will  have  10  points,  stem  5,  foliage  5,  fulness  15,  form  15, 
depth  15,  and  size  35,  making  a  total  of  100  points.  This  system 
would  answer  very  nearly  the  method  pursued  in  this  country 
in  judging  between  exhibition  and  market  varieties. 

*  *  * 

Cheap  Sultana  Raisins. — Now  that  the  supplies  of  our 
home-grown  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  including  Apples,  are 
becoming  exhausted,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  all  kinds 
of  dried  fruits  this  season  are  particularly  cheap,  notably 
Sultanas,  the  highest  esteemed  cooking  Raisin,  which  are  now 
obtainable  at  3d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  This  abnormally  low  range 
of  values  is  not  owing  to  any  over-supply  of  the  present  crop, 
but  to  that  of  last  year,  resulting  in  a  very  large  cany-over. 
Manufacturing  bakers  and  confectioners  take  bright  old  fruit 
in  preference  to  new,  as  the  fruit,  being  more  fully  matured, 
gives  better  results  for  cooking.  The  quantity,  however,  this 
year  is  too  great  for  them  ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  1903 
crop  of  bright  coloury  Sultanas  are  being  offered  by  active  and 
up-to-date  grocers  and  stores  everywhere  at  the  unheard-of 
prices  of  3d.  and  4d.  per  lb. 

*  *  * 

The  Potato  Crop  of  1904. — According  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Potutos  in  Great  Britain  occupy  an  area  of  570,209 
acres,  or  5,923  more  than  in  1903.  This  increase  has  taken  place 
almost  entirely  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  6,371  acres  (of  which 
1,089  are  in  Perth)  more  than  last  year,  while  in  Wales  there  is 
a  decline  of  483  acres.  The  majority  of  English  counties  show 
a  decline  in  area  (amounting  to  as  much  as  1,488  acres  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire),  balanced  by  gains  of  4,674  acres  in  Lincoln  (the 
most  considerable  Potato-growing  county),  1,122  acres  in 
Stafford,  867  acres  in  Lancaster,  and  smaller  increases  in  a  few 
other  counties.  The  substantial  increase  in  Lincolnshire  is 
partly  attributed  by  the  collectors  to  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  success,  of  certain  new  varieties.  No  doubt  the  substantial 
increase  in  Lincolnshire,  says  “  The  North  British  Agricul¬ 
turist,”  is  correctly  enough  attributed  to  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  the  success  of  certain  new  varieties.  Probably  the 
substantial  increase  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Perthshire, 
might  be  largely  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  Certain  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  that  a  number  of  very  enterprising  growers  in  Perth¬ 
shire  have  this  year  harvested  large  areas  which  have  been 
planted  with  the  new  varieties.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  decrease  of  1,853  acres  on  the  area  under  this  crop. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Ireland,  with  a 
total  area  of  15,230,124  acres  under  crops  and  grass,  grows 
618,540  acres  of  Potatos,  whereas  Great  Britain,  with  a  total 
area  of  32.317,610  acres  under  crops  and  grass,  grows  only 
670,209  acres  of  Potatos.  The  Irish  growers  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  their  yield  of  crop  by 
the  use  of  newer  varieties  of  seed  and  better  systems  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  manuring,  so  that  in  all  probability  an  increased  yield 
of  the  Potato  crop  on  the  large  acreage  annually  planted  in 
Ireland  may  be  expected  in  future. 
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New  Sugar  Plant. — Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
species  of  Eupatorium  under  cultivation  would  be  more  likely 
to  imagine  that  fibres  for  textile  purposes  could  be  produced 
from  them  rather  than  sugar.  A  species  named  E.  rebandium 
has  been  discovered  in  South  America,  and  a  Berlin  chemist 
finds  that  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  saccharine  matter 
which  he  thinks  could  be  turned  to  excellent  account  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  sugar  is  stated  to  be  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  In  that  case  we  presume  its  value 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  less  of  it  would  be  required  for  sweeten¬ 
ing  purpose®. 

*  *  * 


Another  Garden  City  in  View. — While  Mr.  Northcote,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Garden  Cities  Association,  was  giving  a  lecture  at  a 
moating  of  the  Literary  and  Philotsophicaflj  Society,  ho  stated 
that  existing  cities  could  not  be  turned  into  garden  cities,  but 
in  the  oase  of  all  projected  new  cities  they  could  be  carried  out 
on  lines  similar  to  that  being  projected  at  Hitchin.  He  also 
said  that  there  was  a  strong  hope  that  the  Admiralty  in  the 
building  of  their  new  naval  depot  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  would 
adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  by  which  the  new  garden  city  wTas 
defined.  Several  country  districts  were  adopting  similar  plans 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

*  *  * 

Professor  \  hies  Theory  of  Evolution. — It,  is  now  pretty 
well  known  that  Darwin’is  idea  of  tire  origin  of  species  was  that;  new 
forms  deserving  to;  rank  asi  species  required  many  generations 
tor  their  development.  Even  then  the  intermediate  ‘forms  were 
supposed  to  possess  minor  differences  which  accumulate  duriim 
each  successive;  generation.  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  director 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Amsterdam,  hais  ai  new  theory  which  he 
bases  on  actual  experiment.  He  has  been  working'  upon  the 
Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera),  and  has  derived  twelve  new 
species  from  it  which  he  described  at  length  by  means  of  coloured 
plates  and  lantern  slides  at  a  lecture  which  he  gave  in  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  His  view  is  that  a  species  of  plant 
may  develop  at  once  from  the  parent  plant  by  a  sort  of  saltatory 
evolution.  His  belief  is  tlrat  rapid  changes  are  brought  about 
by  changes  m  the  conditions  and  environment  under  which  the 
plants  find  themselves. 

*  *  * 

Bose  Richmond. -Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Indiana 
exhibited  what  is  considered  a  very  fine  new  Rose  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis.  This  he  at  first  named  Etna  and  w 
the  result  of  much  cross  fertilisation.  The  seed  parent  of  that 
from  which  the  variety  directly  came  was  Lady  Battersea  The 

briabt  °l  T  feWCTer  18  deSC#  as  rich  crimson,  tinted  with 
blight  scarlet,  producing  a  red  shade,  for  which  we  have  no 

proper  descriptive  term.  The  unopened  buds  are  long  and 

siVL^bl  Aft®r  1exP'al1lslon  tlle  bloom  keeps  its  colour  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  m  the  cut  state  without  changing  to  the  purple 

some  t  met The\daLk?"SeS  W  ^  expand^ t? 

,  The  bush  flowers  freely  and  continuously  while  it 
is  of  strong  growth  and  branching  habit.  The  blooms  have  the 

rectii  hardy  Judging  from  the  parentage  and  the  descrmtinn 
of  this  va.neity  it  would  be  a,  Hybrid  Tea.  aescnption 


sitv°ofILee°rRPOTtTv  7  Professors  at  the  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Agricultural  College  have  been 

making  some  experiments  with  regard  to  the  rotting  of  Potato® 

Aw  ’  al\d  haVe  publlslledj  tJle'  results  in  pamphlet  form  The 

Umtl  C0Te1nCed1in  1902’  wh*u  ground  lime  at  the 
Pototnl  i  '  P  hundredweight  was  used  for  dusting  unsound 

ftored \ftwT  T  °°™funCating  disease  to  sound  tubers 

J?th  them'  was,  found  that  such  tubers  grew  very 
j  i  °  7  'l1  sPrlng,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  unsound 
ubers  had  not  affected  the  sound  ones.  They  did'  not  find  tW 
diseased  haulm  did  any  harm  if  used  for  coveH  A  f  ube  *s  o, 

experTme^10d  Last  yea  %h 

experiments  were  continued,  some  of  the  tubers  beini  treated 

brto  y011™1  llme  and  0<dlers  with  slaked  lime.  The  results  in 
by  comparison6 with  Xset  ArKS F'  °f  diBWUW 

swaps** 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  he  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Chrysanthemums  from  Seed. 


How  can  I  grow  Chrysanthemums  from  seed?  Will  they 
bloom  the  same  year  the  seed  is  sown  ?  I  want  to  take  my  own 
seed.  (M.  J.  P.)  J 

Chrysanthemums  can  be,  and  usually  are,  flowered  the  first 
year  from  seed  by  those  engaged  in  this  occupation.  It  is  neces- 
sary,  however,  to  sow  the  seeds  about  the  end  of  January,  or  in 
February ,  solas  to  give  them  t,  i  met  to  m  ake  steady  progress  from,  the 
seedling  to  the  flowering  stage.  This  would  mean  that  you  should 
have  a  temperature  of  60'deg.  for  germinating  the  seed  freely,  after 
which  the  seedlings  must  be  placed  under  cooler  conditions  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  drawn,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots 
from  time  to  time  as  they  require  it.  Your  initial  difficulty  will 
be  m  getting  the  seed,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  heads  to 
damp  off  during  the  damp  weather  which  we  experience  in 
November  and  December.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom 
they  have  to  be  carefully  fertilised  or  dusted  with  pollen  from 
those  kinds  which  you  regard  as  suitable.  Soon  after  this  the 
end  of  the  petals  or  florets  must  be  clipped  away  to  prevent 
damping  as  far  as  possible.  When  this,  is  accomplished  tire  heads 
will  present  the  appearance  of  a  stiff  round  ball  about  the  size 
of  a  hen  s  egg  or  less,  according  to  the  variety.  In  cutting  away 
the  ends  of  the  florets  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
seed  vessels  by  leaving  at  least  the  tube  of  the  flower  intact.  All 
the  while  that  these  flower  heads  are  progressing  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  by  means  of  fire 
heat  to  prevent  damping.  After  the  seeds  are  thoroughly  ripe 
they  require  to  he  picked  and  laid  on  sheets  of  paper  or  in 
boxes  near  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to,  thoroughly  mature  them  and 
get  n<  of  the  excess  of  moisture.  All  this  requires  a  deal  of  care 
and  close  observation,  so  that  you  need  not  be  disheartened 
ir  the  results  do  not  at  first  meet  your  expectations. 

Names  of  Potatos. 


A V  Till 


,  -  .  — j  LKyLL  tiuio-iign  nne  medium  or  1  he  Gaedex- 

ing  World  if  Duchess  of  York  and  Duchess,  of  Cornwall  Potatos 
are  one  and  the  same  ?  (E.  T.  L. ) 

The  name  Duchess  of  York  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
lists  of  Potatos  to  hand,  and  we  fear  it,  is  merely  a  mistake  or 
slip  of  the  pen  in  mating  the  name.  Kerr’s  Duchess  of  Corn- 
waii  is  now  a  well-known  variety,  and  ais  there  is  a  Duke  of 
oik,  an  early  kidney  variety,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  two 
names  have  been  confused  in  this  way.  There  is,  however, 

nf  VmL  f  °f  Bu<ic  eucu  and  T°sslblY  there  might  be  a  Duchess 
of  1  oik  for  we  fear  that  m  tne  course  of  twelve  months  or  so 
there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  names  for  the 
vast  number  of  seedling  Potatos  that  have  been  raised  and 
placed  under  trial,  or  already  being  put  into  commerce. 

“  Horticultural  Directory.” 

Kindly  let  me  know  through  the  medium  of  your  paper  the 

r>ivectofly is  iK 

StrirSd§°E^e,|re  •  *  Wtr-  <*.»*•».  ru* 

Sport  of  Chrysanthemum. 

How  can  I  tell  which  shoot  is  a  sport  from  a  Chrysanthemum 
plant?  Explain  the  process.  (M.  J.  P.)  ’  ™ 

If  you  have  a  variety  which  normally  bears  white  flowers  and 

af  toAt+fr0mft!|lle  °f  ?lants  were  to  §ive  rise  to  yellow  flowers 
to  A  ^0lu  d  ,bei  reig’ai'd©d  ais  a  sport.  '  If  you  want 
to  fix  tins  sport  the  only  method  of  doing  so  would  be  to  c  t 

a.  ttir  Pi  £ 

W  or,  os  soma  would  say,  they  sport  book  to  t  he  JaS * 
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Woolly  Insects  on  Roots  of  Apples. 

On  digging  near  the  stem  of  an  Apple  tree  I  came  upon  some 
woolly  matter,  and  found  live  insects  amongst  it  on  the  roots. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  this  is  likelv  to  be,  and  whether  harmful  ? 
(T.  i>.) 

There  is  more  than  one  insect  of  the  Aphis  tribe  that  pro¬ 
duces  woolley  mass  more  or  less  concealing  it,  but  if  the  roots 
are  those  of  the  Apple  tree,  it  is  no  doubt  the  American  Blight 
(Schizoneura  lanigera).  Very  often  the  insect  will  be  found  in 
the  winter  in  a  resting  condition  upon  the  tree  itself  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable  for  sheltering  it.  Some  of  the  insects 
do,  however,  crawl  down  the  stem  and  find  suitable  lodgings 
upon  the  roots,  upon  which  they  feed  when  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able  to  their  doing  so.  The  present  is  the  best  time  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  pest,  and  this  you  can  do  by  carefully  removing  the  soil 
overlying  the  roots  and  exposing  the  enemy  as  much  as  you  can. 
You  can  then  give  the  roots,  a  good  isoaking  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds,  so  disposing  the  soil  that  the  liquid  will  work  down 
amongst  the  roots,  which  are  most  infected.  The  hole  may  be 
left  open,  and  the  operation  repeated  in  a, day  or  two.  As  a 
rule,  this  gives  satisfactory  results,  provided  the  liquid  succeeds 
in  reaching  the  insects. 

Early  Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 

Kindly  give  names  of  very  early  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
similar  to  'Soleil  d'Octobre,  only  different  colours?  (M_.  J.  P.) 

The  variety  which  you  name  is  a  Japanese  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  during  October.  Several 
other  large-flowering  ones  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  that  period, 
including  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  Mme.  G.  Henri, 
A.  Byron,  Lady  Crawshaw,  Marquis  Y.  Venosta,  and  many 
others.  We  scarcely  think,  however,  that  this  is  really  what  you 
want,  and  that  Soleil  d’Octobre  has  merely  flowered  sufficiently 
early  to  give  you  satisfaction.  There  are,  however,  many  early- 
flowering  Japanese  types  which  never  get  to  a  large  size,  and 
which  are  kept  specially  for  flowering  in  the  open  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  We  shall  name  you  a  dozen  of  these,  and 
if  that  is  not  particularly  wlvat  you  desire  you  can  communicate 
again.  Amongst  early-flowering  outdoor  sorts  we  should  name 
Mme.  Marie  Masse  and  its  sports,  but  particularly  the  Bronze 
Marie  Masse  and  Horace  Martin,  deep  yellow.  Gustave 
Grunnerwald,  pale  pink,  is  one  of  the  earliest,  coming  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  G.  Wermig,  a  pale 
yellow,  and  Mytchett  White.  Harvest  Home,  bronzy-i’ed,  tipped 
yellow,  commences  in  August,  while  Ivy  Stark,  orange-yellow  ; 
Carrie,  deep  yellow  ;  and- Martinmas,  pink,  are  September- 
flowering  varieties.  Goaoher’s  Crimson  and  Ryecroft  Glory, 
golden  yellow,  come  in  later.  All  of  the  above  are  first-class 
varieties  of  their  kind  for  flowering  out  of  doors  during  the 
period  named,  but  the  list  might  be  trebled  before  exhausting  all 
the  good  varieties  at  command. 


Names  of  Plants 

(G.  J.  W.)  1,  Erica  gracilis;  2,  Acacia  platyptera  ;  3,  Hib- 
bertia  dentata  ;  4,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata ;  5, 
Fuchsia  procumbens. — (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Cyrtomium  Fortunei ;  2, 
Polypodium  Lingua ;  3,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  4,  Asplenium 
flaccidum  ;  5,  Polypodium  vulgar©  oambricum  ;  6,  Asplenium 
obtu satum  luc.idum.— (R.  B.)  1,  Pelionia  daveauana  ;  2,  Ruellia 
Portellae ;  3,  Daedalacanthus  nervosus  ;  4,  Boronia  hetero- 
phylla. — (E.  A.  M.)  1,  Cupressus  obtusa  ;  2,  Cupressus  nut- 
katensis ;  3,  Thuya  occidentalis ;  4,  Thuya  dolobrata  ;  5, 
Veronica  Traversii  ;  6,  Veronica  speciosn  var. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  Waller. — W.  P.  R. — Arthur  Matthew. — W.  J.  Cook. — 
M.  L.  de  Vilmorin. — J.  M. — W.  H.  Wilson. — A.  M. — R.  L. — 
A.  K. — E.  A.  S. — A.  Garnett. — S.  Ottaway. — W.  H.  Wilson. 
—Tom  H.  Young.— W.  J.  Godfrey.— W.  '  Watson.—  R.  J.— 
E.  M.  R.._ A.  L. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

W.  .T.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
New  and  Select  Chrysanthemums. 

•John  Peed  and  Son,  Mitcham  Lane,  Streatham,  London, 
S.W. — Catalogue  of  Roses. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  <8100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . . . . . 

Address . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 


Cultivating  Quaking  Grass. 

During  the  summer  we  find  the  wild  Quaking,  Grass  very  use¬ 
ful  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  but  it  only  grows  in  certain  fields 
here,  and  when  they  are  in  Corn  or  Mangels  we  cannot  get  the 
Quaking  Grass.  Is  it  possible  to  grow  it  in  quantity  so  as  to 
have  it  close  at  hand  when  wanted  ?  (F.  G.  W. ) 

Although  the  grass  affects  certain  soils  in  a  wild  state,  it 
is  not  very  particular,  ais  a  rule,  and  may  be  cultivated  with 
success  in  gardens  if  you  select  an  open  situation  for  it.  It  can 
be  transferred  to  the  garden  by  lifting  roots  when  in  bloom,  hut 
a  much  better  plan  would  be  to  collect  or  obtain  seeds  so'  as  to 
form  a  complete  bed  of  thiis  kind.  If  you  are  careful  to*  weed 
out  every  other  grass  when  the  Qaking  Grass  is  in  bloom  the 
latter  will  so  occupy  the  ground  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  any 
otliers  to  get  a  footing.  You  can  get  practically  any  quantity 
of  stalks  to  cut  from  a  bed  in  this  fashion. 

Filberts  with  Swollen  Buds. 

Some  of  the  buds  on  our  Filberts  are  very  much  swollen,  and 
look  as  if  they  were  attacked  by  the  Currant  Mite.  Has  this 
been  known  to  attack  Filberts?  Ours  are  some  distance  away 
from  the  Black  Currants.  (G.  R.) 

We  scarcely  think  that  the  Black  Currant  Mite  has  attacked 
the  Filberts.  More  likely  it  is  one  which  usually  attacks  the 
Hazel,  especially  in  very  sheltered  places  where  the  trees  and 
bushes  are  crowded.  This  is  P'hytoptus  Avellanae,  the  Hazel 
Nut  Mite,  which  is,  of  course,  allied  to  the  species  attacking  the 
Black  Currant,  but  different.  Your  best  remedy  is  to  get  the 
swollen  buds  removed  and  burnt.  If  there  are  wild  or  useless 
Hazels  growing  about  in  the  neighbourhood  they  might  be 
destroyed  in  order  to  limit  the  chances  of  infection  as  much  as 
possible. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


[oisture,  Heat,  Light  and  Plants. 

Some  papers  on  this  subject  have  been 
ppearing  in  the  “  Revue  Generate  de 
otanique  ”  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
bove  agencies  on  plant  growth,  and  Mr. 


8.  A.  Skan  has  been  giving  a  resume  of  the 
same  in  “  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News.'’ 
Such  plants  as  the  Daisy,  Dandelion,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Purse,  three  species  of  Plantain  and 
Milfoil,  were  taken  and  placed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  one  set  being  in  the  open 
air  and  the  other  placed  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  between 
November  and  May.  Owing  to  the  feeble 
character  of  the  light  at  this  period,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  outside  and  inside  con¬ 
ditions  would  naturally  be  much  greater 
than  in  summer,  when  more  ventilation 
would  have  to  be  given,  and  the  light  would 
be  stronger.  In  all  of  the  plants  mentioned, 
the  leaves  are  either  permanently  crowded  in 
a  dense,  radical  rosette,  or  in  the  case  of 
Shepherd’s  Purse  they  would  retain  that 
condition  until  the  flowering-stem  com¬ 
mences  to  develop.  Under  the  effects  of 
moisture,  heat  and  feeble  light  in  the  green¬ 
house,  the  rosettes  of  leaves  began  to  lose 
their  character  owing  to  the  elongation  of 
the  internodes  whereby  they  became  scat¬ 
tered  up  an  elongating  stem.  They  were 
also  more  erect  and  larger  in  size.  The  first 
phenomenon  would  be  due  largely  to  the 
feeble  light,  and  the  increased  size  would 
be  the  result  largely  of  the  atmospheric 
moisture  stimulated  by  the  temperature 
maintained  in  the  greenhouse.  The  internal 
structure  of  roots,  stems  and  leaves  showed 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  woody  matter 
than  was  usual  for  these  plants  in  the  open. 


The  National  Emblems  in  Legendary  Lore 

On  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  John  Don,  M.A., 
took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Buchan 
Field  Club  at  Peterhead,  and  introduced  Mr. 
A.  M’D.  Read,  who  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  “  Legendary  Plant  Lore.”  He  said  there 
were  two  ways  of  looking  at  nature — the 
commonplace  and  the  romantic  way,  the 
latter  being  the  most  interesting.  He  said 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  how  and  when 
the  Rose  first  came  to  be  linked  with  the 
fortunes  of  England.  The  Saxons,  according 
to  record,  carried  a  banner  wrought  with 
Roses  into  the  battlefield.  According  to 
another  authority,  Edward  I.  was  the  first 
English  monarch  to  assume  the  Rose  as  his 
crest.  The  flower  appeared  on  the  Great  Seal 
from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  to  that  of 
James  II.  It  also  appeared  on  some  of  the 
coinage  of  Henry  VI.  He  also  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Sub  rosa.  In  relation 
to  the  Thistle,  Mr.  Reid  said  the  heraldic  use 
of  it  appeared  during  the  reign  of  James  III. 
It  was  also  used  as  a  badge  in  1503,  in  which 
year  the  poet  Dunbar  wrote  “  The  Tlirissil 
and  the  Rois  ”  on  the  union  of  James  IV. 
with  Princess  Margaret  of  England.  Thistles 
occurred  on  the  coins  from  James  IV.  to  the 
time  of  James  VI.  In  1579  the  motto 
“  Nemo  me  impune  Jacessit  ”  first  appeared 


in  connection  with  the  Thistle.  In  discuss- 
ing  what  the  species  was,  he  mentioned  the 
Cotton  Thistle  and  the  Stemless  Thistle,  but 
surely  both  of  those  are  far-fetched,  not 
being  native  to  the  soil.  The  Shamrock  pre¬ 
sented  another  difficulty,  an  early  Irish 
writer  stating  that  it  was  the  White  Clover 
which  was  worn  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Other 
plants  to  which  the  honour  was  given  were 
the  Wood  Sorrel,  Black  Medick,  the  Speed¬ 
well  and  others.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  Leek,  the  Welsh  national 
emblem,  but  how  it  first  came  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  respect  remains  a  doubtful 
question.  In  dealing  with  the  plant  lore  of 
Plantains,  to  which  the  popular  name  Carl- 
doddy  is  given  all  over  Scotland,  his  explana¬ 
tion  is  fanciful  but  interesting,  and  at  least 
plausible.  He  speaks  of  the  popular  custom 
of  children  in  using  the  Plantain  heads  as 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
mimic  battles,  and  thought  that  the  name 
we  have  just  given  had  its  connection  with 
this  during  the  Jacobite  period.  Some  of 
the  older  people  espoused  the  cause  of  Prince 
Charlie  (the  latter  name  often  pronounced 
Carl),  whilst  others  espoused  King  George, 
speaking  of  him  under  the  name  of  “  Doddy,” 
which  is  simply  a  familiar  Scotch  name  for 
little  George.  The  names  of  the  two  leaders 
of  the  people  being  put  together  produced 
the  word  Carldoddy  as  now  universally  em¬ 
ployed  amongst  the  Scotch  rustics  for  Plan¬ 
tain.  We  suppose  that  the  name  Senecio 
Jacobaeus,  as  applied  to  this  common  wild 
plant,  was  given  in  allusion  to  its  having 
been  used  on  the  field  of  battle  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  Welsh  Leek.  The  name  has  also 
been  applied,  however,  in  gardens  to  the 
Cape  species  S.  elegans. 

— o — 

Quercus  Mirbeckii. 

A  full-page  illustration  of  the  above  beau¬ 
tiful  Oak  is  given  in  “  Cassell’s  Popular 
Gardening,”  Part  18.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for 
the  large  size  of  its  leaves,  being  6  in.  to 
8  in.  in  length  and  3^  in.  to  in.  wide. 
The  margins  of  the  leaves  are  also  cut  into 
large  teeth,  so  that  it  is  strikingly  different 
from  any  of  the  British  Oaks,  which  are  so 
commonly  planted  even  in  ornamental 
grounds.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  North  Africa,  and  probably 
for  that  reason  it  is  less  hardy  than  some 
of  the  other  Oaks.  It  largely  depends,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  nature  of  the  spring.  If 
mild  and  warm  weather  induces  the  buds  to 
burst  into  life  and  a  frosty  morning  sue 
ceeds,  even  the  common  British  Oak  is  liable 
to  get  more  or  less  injured.  If  such  an 
accident  were  to  happen  to  this  or  any  other 
ornamental  Oak,  it  need  not  be  advanced 
against  its  being  planted  in  the  pleasuie 
orounds.  Many  of  the  Oaks  are  well  worthy 
of  being  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage 
alone,  either  green  or  variegated. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Phaius. —  Of  late  years;  tlie  -hybrid  Pliaius  which  has;  'been 
introduced  from  the  crossing  of  'the  Madagascar  species-  P. 
simulans  and  P.  Humblotii  with  -other  -species-  a-nd  hybrid® 
has  very  considerably  added  to  the  interest,  utility,  and 
beauty  -of  the  -genus-.  There-  are-  -many  who-  c-o-mplain  that 
they  are  difficult  subjects  to-  de-a-l  with,  and  fail  to-  cultivate 
them  in  a-  -satisfactory  way ;  -these  remarks  apply  principally 
to  -the  section  -of  P.  -simulansi  hybrids,  such-  as  P.  Norman,  P. 
Go-ok-sioni,  etc.  There  -can  be  litt-l-ei  doubt  but-  that  the  chief 
cause  -o-f  failure  is  tha-t  the-  plants  are  gene-rally  supposed  to 
require  stove  -or  excessively  warm-house  treatment  with  ample 
atmospheric  moisture.  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake, 
especially  so  during  the  winter  months.  The  result  of  a 
saturated  atmosphere-  with  fluctuating  temperature  outside 
generally  makes  its  appearance-  felt-  in  the  unsightly  spotting  of 
the  fo-lia-ge  giving  a,  permanent  disfigurement  t-o-  the  plaints,  a-s 
long  as  the  leave®  -are  on  the  pliant,  and  frequently  s-o-  weaken 
the  constitution  -o-f  the  plants  that  it  takes  a-  considerable  time 
before  we-  are  -able  again  t-o-  have  the  plants-  in  anything  like 
a  satisf-a-cto-ry  -condition  o-f  health. 

I  never  had  -a  -better  example  of  the-  failure-  of  the-  plants 
from  this  cause  than  in  the-  early  months-  -of  this  year.  Two 
houses  divided  only  by  a-  gl-a-ss  partition,  the  extreme  -end 
(south)  being  retained  principally  for  the  oo-o-l  intermediate 
sietoi'cn-  of  Cypripediuin-s-  and.  the  Pliaius  Humblotii  section  o-f 
hybrids,  -about  a-  doaen,  plants-  of  the  Phaius  N-orman  varieties 
•being  -also  included  for  want  of  space  in  the  warmer  division. 
The  temperature  here  was-  a  normal  58  de-g’..  the  warmer 
division  being  kept  from  65  deig.  to-  70  deg.  with  fire-heat 
and  atmospheric  conditions  corresponding  to  temperatures. 
All  went  well  in,  -this  warm  division  until  t-lie  flower  scape-s 
gc-t  -into  a-  forward  condition-.  The  foliage  had  for  some¬ 
time  displayed  miniature  white  marks  or  spots.  These 
spots  suddenly  turned  bro-wn,  them  -changed  suddenly  to  -a 
bluish-black,  forming  the  unsightly  spotting  so  dreaded  in  the 
culture  o-f  these-  plants.  The  flower  scapes  being  in  a  forward 
state,  bud-si  almost  expanded,  the  heat  -could  not  conveniently 
b-ei  reduced,  but  the  moisture  was-  -allowed  to  -dry  -out  of  the 
atmosphere  -a-s  quickly  a-s-  possible,  and  tins-  was,  I  have  no- 
doubt-,  tihemea-ns  of  saving  -the  -plants  from  total  destruction. 

On  the  -other  hand  the-  plants  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
cooler  house  showed  n-o-  signs  -of  spotting.  Naturally,  from 
this  I  -came-  t-o-  the  conclusion  that  the  excessive-  heat  and 
moisture  requirements!  were  undesirable-,  -and  -have  grown  the 
plants  altogether  cooler-  -at  a-  temperature  of  60  de-g.  at  night, 
and  the  results  are  in  -every  way  satisfactory,  the-  -plants  a, re 
sturdier  in  growth  -and  naturally  a,  little  later,  but-  on  examin¬ 
ing  the  plants  I  find  they  are  producing  their  flower  s-ca-pes 
much  m-o-re  ifre-e-ly  than,  was-  -the  c-a.se  under  the  warmer  condi¬ 
tions  where  .go-  many  -restarted  int-o-  growth  without  flowering. 

No-  mianurei  of  any  description  is-  used  in  any  -o-f  -our  Ore-hid 
houses.  The  plants  -are  p-ott-e-d  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  l-oa-m, 
peat,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  as  stated  in  a-  -spring  number  -o-f  The 
Gardening  World.  The-  plants  are  kept  free  from-  insect  peet-s 
by  regular  fumigation  at,  intervals  of  a,  fortnight.  Naturally, 
with  drier  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  the-  plants  being 
in  an  active  state-  o-f  growth  throughout  the  winter  months, 
more  root-  m-o-isture  is  required  and  afforded,  -care  always-  -being 
'Observed  -to-  ascertain  the-  water  used  to-  -be  at  a.n  equal  degree, 
at  least,  to-  the  normal  -temperature  -of  the-  house.  It-  will  be 
-found  after  c-old  ra-ins,  or  -through  melting  snow,  the  water 
temperature  in  the-  tanks  becomes  -considerably  reduced,  which 
if  used  -in  -a  c-o-ld  state-  wo-ul-d  be  undoubtedly  dangerous-  t-o-  the 
plants1.  Ventilation  should  be-  afforded  throughout  the-  winter 
season-,  whenever  the  outside  conditions  permit-,  using  the 
lower  ventilators-  for  -preference-,  and  taking  ca-re  t-o-  a-v-oid 
direct  draughts  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants.  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Euphorbias. —  These  -showy  stove-flowering  plants  are  in¬ 
dispensable  for  winter  dec-oration,  and  they  will  now  be  making 
a  brilliant-  display.  Every  endeavour  -should  be  made  to  keep 
the  flowers  o-r  bracts  fresh  for  as  long  a  time  a-s  possible.  The 
temperature  should  not  exceed  60  -deg.  -after  the  flowers  are 
fully  -opened,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  fairly 
dry  and  -buoyant.  If  accommodation  does  not  exist  for  devoting 
a-  house  entirely  t-o-  them,  then-  the  plants  should  be  arranged 
by  themselves  at  oner  end  -of  the  stove,  where  the-  water 
syringed  upon  the  -other  -occupants  may  not  reach  them.  Admit 
a  little  top-air  daily,  t-o-  -allow  condensed  moisture  to-  pass  out, 
and  avoid  -o-ve-r  watering  at  the  root.  As  they  pass  o-ut  of 
flower  les-sen  the  supply  of  water  by  degree®  until  they  are 
finally  a-t  re-s-t,  when  place  under  a  stage  in  ai  temperate  house 
until  re-started  n-ext  spring. 

Alocacias  and  Marantas. — Among  plants  grown  for  the 
(beauty  of  their  foliage  alone-  there  are  few  that  better  repay 
for  goo-d  culture  than  these.  The  plants  enjo-y  a-  season  of 
partial  rest,  but  at  n-o-  time  should  they  be  -subjected  to-  what 
is  termed  the  drying-off  pro-oeisisi.  The  amount  of  water  given 
should  n-ow  be  gradually  reduced,  merely  affording  sufficient 
t-o-  keep  the  crowns  -plump-.  A  lower  'temperature  should  now 
be  accorded  than  formerly,  o-r  they  will  mo-t-  -obtain  t-lia-t  rest 
which  is-  so-  essential1  t-o  their  c-oming  away  healthy  and  strong 
next  year. 

Cleansing  Glass  Structures. — The-  -season  is  fast  approaching 
when  work  -in  this  -department  will  be  'multifarious ;  indeed,  so 
much  s-o  that  very  little  time  can  be  spared  for  the  all-im¬ 
portant  process  of  cleansing  the-  glass  and  wood  work  of  the 
house®  wherein  the  plants  are-  grown.  The  importance  of 
this  work  being  well  done  once-  o-r  twice  a-  year  canno-t  be  over¬ 
estimated.  That  ample  light  at-  a-11  times  is  essential  t-o-  all 
-plant  life  goes  without-  saying,  but  especially  so  in  the  early 
part  of  -the  year,  when  new  growth  is  commencing.  The  work 
should  be-  done-  methodically,  and  in  proper  order.  If  the 
weather  will  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  occupants  to  another 
structure  whilst  the  cleansing  is  done,  so  much  the  better,  but 
if  not,  then  half  the  housei  should  be-  done  at  one  time.  A 
general  re-arrangement  -o-f  the  plants  will  then  be  necessary, 
-and  any  -that  require  -sponging  o-r  otherwise  cleaning  should 
receive  attention  now ;  also-  any  unhealthy  ones  should  be 
turned  -o-ut,  for  it,  is  well  t-o-  remember  that  such  o-ccupy  the 
same  room,  and  require  the  -same  amount  -of  time  and  care  in 
tending  as-  a,  healthy  one.  Plenty  -o-f  hot  water  -and  s-oft-  soap 
well  brushed  int-o-  the  crevices,  afterwards  syringing  it,  off, 
will  no-t  only  -make  all  sweet-  and  clean-,  but-  the  various  insects 
and  their  eggs-  that  may  be-  lurking  there-  will  -be  dislodged. 
The  hot-water  pipes  should  receive  a-  coat-  -o-f  lamp-black  and 
oil,  in  which  may  be-  incorporated  a  little-  petro-leum.  After 
ea-c-li  -house  is-  ciomp-le-t-ed  it-  should  be-  fumigated  with  some 
effectual  vaporiser,  taking  the  precaution  to-  use-  it-  when  the 
fc-liage  of  the  plants  is  dry. 

Ventilation  and  Temperatures. — The  greenhouse  proper 
that  contains-  a  general  collection-  of  plants  tha-t  are  quite 
-a-t  home-  in  the  o-p-en  air  during  summer  should  be  well  aire-d, 
and  tire  heat  -should  only  be  applied  during  times  of  hard  fro-sts. 
Oc-ld  rushes  -o-f  wintry  air  are,  however,  harmful,  and  therefore 
much  watchfulness  is  necessary  to-  maintain  free-  circulation 
and  yet  avoid  oc-ld  dra-ught-s. 

Many  gardeners  seldom  admit-  a-ir  bo  the  st-ove  during  the 
dull  winter  months,  but  I  am  in,  favour  of  giving  a-  chink  at 
the  t-o-p  every  day  when,  fine  and  no-t-  frosty.  This  keeps  the 
a-ir  o-f  the  house  sw-e-et  .and  wholesome  fo-r  the1  plants,  and  the 
fire-heat  in  stov-eis-  during  the  middle  of  the  day  will  check  the 
ingress  -of  c-o-ld  outside  air  at  the  apex  -of  the  ro-of.  All  pits 
and  frames  must  be  well  a-ired  whenever  the  weather  alloirs, 
for  during  spells  of  frost  and  snow  they  have  to  be  kept  close, 
which  has-  a  tendency  -to  make  the  occupants  tender  and 
drawn,  and  more  liable  t-o-  injury  from  -continued  wintry 
weather.  K.  M. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Hamamelis — The  number  of  hardy  shrubs  which 
flower  during  December  or  January  is  very  small,  consequently 
the  value  of  the  Hamamelis  or  Witch  Hazels  is  all  the  more 
fully  appreciated,  for  at  this  season  of  the  year  they  do  much 
to  brighten  the  shrubbery,  and  when  freely  studded  with  their 
curious  blossoms  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  shrubs  which 
flower  before  the  foliage  appears.  All  the  varieties  except  one 
are  of  Japanese  origin,  and  have  fortunately  proved  quite 
hardy  in  this  country,  and  though  they  do  not  make  large 
specimens,  yet  they  are  deserving  of  inclusion  in  all  collec¬ 
tions.  Their  culture  is  extremely  simple,  and  after  becoming 
established  require  but  little  attention.  No  doubt  the  best 
soil  for  them  is  a  good  deep  loam,  if  slightly  moist  so  much 
the  better,  but  they  succeed  well  here  on  a  heavy  clay,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  supply  a  little  light  material  when  first 
planting  to  give  the  roots  a  start.  To  induce  them  to  flower 
well,  however,  a  thoroughly  open  position  must  be  chosen 
where  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air;  and  as 
the  varieties  are  generally  supplied  in  pots  they  can  be  planted 
at  any  time,  but  I  would  advise  doing  this  in  early  autumn. 
No  pruning  is  necessary,  as  they  are  slow  growers,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain,  if  possible. 

The  only  variety  which  does  not  hail  from  Japan  is  H.  vir- 
ginica,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  conspicuous  of  all.  It  is 
the  earliest  to  flower,  and  generally  commences  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  autumn,  these  being  of  medium  size  and  pale 
yellow  in  colour. 

The  best  known  variety  from  Japan  is  probably  H.  arborea, 
which  grows  taller  than  any  others,  and  has  rich  primrose- 
yellow  flowers  with  a  claret-coloured  centre. 

H.  japonica  has  lemon-yellow  flowers,  and  does  not  grow  so 
quickly  as  the  preceding,  and  its  variety  named  zuccariniana 
has  deeper  flowers  which  are  veiy  freely  produced. 

Fine  as  the  above  Witch  Hazels  are,  they  are  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  fine  new  introduction  from  Japan,  H.  mollis, 
which  is  perfectly  hardy  and  succeeds  equally  as  well  as  the 
others.  It  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  deeper-col¬ 
oured  flowers  or  by  the  foliage.  This  is  larger  than  any  other 
variety,  shaped  differently,  and  completely  covered  on  the 
under  surface  with  a  mass  of  whitish  hairs.  The  branches  are 
also  much  stouter.  Our  specimen  is  now  about  -1  ft.  in  height 
and  nearly  as  much  through,  and  when  the  stems  are  freely 
clothed  with  the  deep  yellow  flowers  it  forms  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  sight. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans. — This  is  another  shrub  which  pro¬ 
duces  its  flowers  before  the  foliage,  and,  like  the  above,  also 
comes  from  Japan.  In  a  mild  winter  it  flowers  in  this  locality 
during  January,  and  the  greenish-yellow  flowers  are  most  wel¬ 
come  for  the  delicious  fragrance.  If  given  a  good  open  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  shrubbery,  it  forms  a  good-sized,  well-shaped  speci¬ 
men  with  handsome  foliage.  It  is  so  uncertain,  however,  what 
weather  we  may  experience  next  month  that  it  is  advisable  to 
grow  this  shrub  on  a  south  or  west  wall,  so  that  if  severe 
weather  sets  in  the  flowers  are  not  so  liable  to  become  injured. 

A  little  pruning  is  necessary  annually,  and  this  should  be  done 
immediately  after  the  plants  have  flowered. 

Daphne  Mezereum.  —  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  our 
most  popular  shrubs,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  reddish-purple 
blossoms  which  completely  cover  all  the  young  wood  are  very 
welcome  during  the  dull  season,  and,  in  addition,  they  are  veiy 
sweetly  scented.  An  excellent  and  very  effective  variety  of 
this  is  the  white  form,  D.  M.  album,  which  has  pure  white 
flmvers  produced  quite  as  freely  as  with  the  type.  The  fruits 
are  also  highly  ornamental,  being  a  bright  golden  colour. 
These  Daphnes  are  veiy  accommodating  shrubs,  groAving  in  the 
majority  of  well-chained  soils,  and  will  succeed  when  planted 
in  the  shade  of  larger  trees. 

Cornus  alba  flaviramea. —  For  winter  decoration  the  Dog¬ 
woods  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  coloured-barked  shrubs, 
but  up  till  the  introduction  of  this  variety  they  all  had  stems 
of  different  shades  of  red,  so  that  this  yellow-barked  kind  is  a 


distinct  addition.  It  is  similar  in  colour  to  the  Golden  Willow 
(Salix  alba  vitellina),  and  answers  Avell  to  cutting  down 
annually,  and  will,  Avhen  better  knoAvn,  be  much  appreciated. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher, 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Unless  a  thorough  system  in  the  management  of  the  kitchen 
garden  is  rigorously  carried  out,  one  can  never  expect  to 
achieve  that  success  which  every  enthusiast  iff  the  cultivation 
of  high-class  vegetables  is  so  anxious  to  accomplish,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  notice  that  this  important  branch  of  horticulture 
is  receiving  more  thought  and  attention  than  I  have  ever 
knoAvn  it  to  do  before.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  the  post 
brings  me  some  inquiries  relating  to  this  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  First  prizes  and  general  success,  especially 
in  this  department,  are  not  attained  so  much  by  hard  work 
Avhen  the  busier  season  comes  round,  but  by  a  careful  and  well 
thought  out  plan,  by  studying  every  detail  at  this  season  of 
the  year  especially.  The  days  are  short  and  the  evenings  long, 
and  no  better  employment  can  be  found,  at  any  rate  for  part 
of  this  spare  time,  than  by  making  notes  and  a  sketch  of  the 
garden,  the  mode  of  preparation  for  the  various  crops,  varieties 
to  grow,  dates  for  sowing  and  planting,  and  a  host  of  other 
details  which  will  help  to  prove  most  useful  as  the  seasons  come 
round.  The  order  and  method  by  which  the  rotation  of  the 
various  works  is  carried  out  will  depend  to  a  veiy  great  extent 
on  circumstances,  more  especially  in  relation  to  localities  and 
the  nature  of  the  land  and  position.  Nevertheless,  in  many 
cases  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  all,  and  the  old  adage  still 
holds  good — never  put  off  till  to-morroAV  what  can  be  done 
to-day.  A  chance  once  missed  is  often  gone  for  ever. 

Horse-radish.  —  This,  especially  in  large  establishments,  is 
a  most  important  item,  and  unless  a  proper  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  practised,  this  crop  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most 
miserable  and  unsightly  spots  in  the  vegetable  garden.  In 
far  too  many  cases  no  attempt  is  made  at  digging  and  storing 
a  supply  in  some  suitable,  easily  got  at  position  for  the  year. 
My  mode  of  procedure  is,  and  alAA'ays  has  been,  to  make  this 
about  the  first  step  for  the  year  in  relation  to  planting  the 
crop,  and  we  never  put  this  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  but 
give  it  a  prominent  place  on  a  good  piece  of  ground.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  quick  and  Avell  grown  roots  of  Horse-radish 
and  that  which  is  groAvn  in  a  haphazard  fashion  can  hardly  be 
realised,  unless  one  knows  the  reason.  Our  mode  of  treatment 
is  to  plant  a  fair-sized  bed  to  commence  with,  half  of  which  is 
lifted  annually.  The  ground  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  trenched, 
heavily  charged  with  good  farmyard  manure,  replanting  the 
smaller  rootlets  at  a  depth  of  about  18  in.  These  will  in  due 
course  find  their  way  to  the  top  and  make  fine,  straight  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  next  season.  The  remaining  half  is  nicely 
cleaned  and  surfaced  over  with  some  fresh  material,  such  as  old 
hotbeds.  Horse-radish  may,  I  believe,  be  grown  on  the  same 
spot  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Potatos. — Where  early  Potatos  are  required,  and  these  are 
generally  appreciated,  every  means  should  be  taken  to  keep  up 
a  regular  supply  after  once  commencing,  and  the  plan  which 
gives  the  least  trouble  when  a  reasonable  amount  of  glass  is  at 
command  is  to  grow  them  in  '8-in.  and  10-in.  pots,  using  quick, 
small-topped  varieties  for  the  purpose,  such  as  Sharpe’s  Victor 
and  Mayflower.  These  may  be  started  into  growth  under  the 
stages  or  any  out-of-the-way  place  in  a  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture,  taking  care  to  mould  up  and  bring  them  to  the  light  when 
the  tops  are  above  the  soil,  and  by  starting  these  in  batches 
about  every  fortnight  a  continuous  supply  is  assured. 

Asparagus  — Little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  forcing  this 
at  the  present  season.  All  that  is  required  is  a  mild,  SAveet, 
gentle  hotbed  either  in  the  forcing  house  or  in  pits  and  frames. 
Bury  the  roots  and  crowns  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  to  3  in.,  and 
syringe  daily. 

Preparations  should  be  made  for  soAving  the  earliest  crops  of 
Carrots.  A  very  mild  hotbed  of  leaves  should  be  prepared  in 
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deep  pits  which  are  slightly  heated  for  choice.  A  good  depth 
of  finely-sifted  soil  should  be  placed  thereon,  and  quick-matur¬ 
ing  varieties  sown.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

The  Peach. —  Where  early  forcing  is  practised  the  greatest 
care  isi  required  in  not  'Subjecting  the  trees  to  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  either'  by  day  and  especially  so  during  the  many  hours 
of  darkness  we  shall  have  for  the  nest  two  months  or  so.  The 
correct  time  to  push  forward  the  crop  is  after  the  final  stoning 
of  the  fruit,  but  before  that  period  arrive©  the  gardener  or 
fruit,  grower  may  be  caused,  much  anxiety  asi  to  whether  a 
full  crop  will  be  the  result  of  his  labours.  Tree©  that  have 
been  forced  for  some  years  naturally  come  along  kinder  than 
those  which,  have  not  been  so  treated  ;  nevertheless,  it,  iisi  much, 
better  even  with  these  to  err  on  the  side’ of  low  temperatures 
than  high  ones ;  besides,  one  has  only  to  study  stone  fruits  in 
the  opera,,  where  not  only  very  low  temperatures,  but  often 
several  degrees  of  frost  are  registered  during  the  time  the  trees 
arc  in  bloom,  and  unless  it  is  very  severe  good  crops  are  usually 
got.  By  this,  I  do  not  advocate  tbei  temperature  to'  reach  the 
freezing  point  during  the  night,  but  would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  thermometer  38  deg.  or  40  deg.  than  standing  at  50  deg. 
first  thing  in  the  morning  after  a  cold  might,,  up  to'  the  time  the 
tree®  have  passed  out  of  flower,  when  a,  slight  advance  may  be 
given.  Again,  avoid  too  high  a  temperature  from  sun  heat,  in 
the  early  stages  of  forcing,  admitting  a  little  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable  and  the  glass!  reads  60  deg.,  and  not 
allowing  it  to  exceed  7 0  deg.,  even  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Syringe  the  tree®  mornings  a, bout  9  a.m.,  and  again  at  2  p.m. 
if  they  are  dry,  except  wet  days*,  when  usually  a  damping  of 
the  surroundings  will  suffice.  Examine  the  trees  occasionally 
for  aphis,  in  case  any  esicaped  the  winter  washing,  for  they 
soon  increase  under  a,  genial  climate,  fumigating  the  structure 
immediately  if  any  are  found,  and  even,  if  they  are  not,  it  is 
wisest  to  fumigate  a  couple  of  times  just'  before  the  flowers 
begin  to  unfold  their  petals',  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
eradicate  them  when  among  the  tender  foliage'.  Get,  succession 
houses  put  in  order,  as  every  week  from  New  Year’s  Day  brings 
more  work  for  the  fruit  forcer. 

Strawberries. — Avoid  too  much  water  at'  the  root  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  until  growth  becomes  more'  active,  but  examine 
the  pots  every  other  day  or  so  as  to  thei  state  of  the  soil,  not 
allowing  them  to  Bluffer  for  water.  Plants  plunged  under  glass 
lights  must  also  be  tested  once  each  week,  while  those  plunged 
in  the  open'  often  get  sodden,  and  it  is'  a,  good  thing  if  a,  few 
temporary  lights  could  be  so'  placed  to  throw  oft’  excessive 
rains,  such  washing  out  all  the  nutrition  of  the  soil.  The  end 
of _thei  year  will  be  a,  good  time  to  introduce  to  heat  another 
hatch,  of  plants,  according  to  the  demand.  As  soomi  as  we  can 
detect  that  the  plants  have  made  a  start  we  give  them  a  weak 
dose  of  guano  water,  about  every  pen  days,  which  we  eomsiider 
assist®  the  flower  spike  to  push  up,  and  at  this  stage  a,  watch 
must  be  kept  for  aphis,  and  the  structure  at  once  fumigated. 

Grapes  still  hanging  on,  the  Vines  should  be  cut  and  bottled 
before  the  new  year  comes  in,  so  that  the  said  Vines  can!  have 
a  thorough  reisifc,  which,  is  impossiiblei  while  the  fruit  is  hanging 
there,  as  one  must  maintain  a,  temperature  vaiying  from  40 
deg.  to'  50  deg.,  but  when  the  bunches  are  cut  the  house  may  be 
thrown  open  day  and  night,  a  few  degree®'  of  frost,  doing  no 
harm.  After  a  few  days’  exposure  prune  the  Vines,  and  wash 
wood-work,  glass,  also  the  rods  with  warm  soapy  water,  lime 
wash  the,  walls,  and  attend  to  the  removal  of  mulching,  prick¬ 
ing  up  the  border  a  couple  of  inches,  and  apply  a,  rich  top- 
dressing,  details'  of  which  were'  given  in,  my  calendar  for 
November  5th.  Bottled  Grape©  keep1  much  better  in.  a,  fairly 
even  temperature  and  must  be  examined  once  or  twice  each 
week  for  decaying  berries,  also  to  see  the  stems  reach  the 
water,  or  shrivelling  soon,  will  be  noted.  Of  late  years  several 
late  varieties  of  Grapes  have  been  introduced,  ibut  up  to  the 
present  I  h&ve  seen  bub  few,  if  any,  to  beat,  the  good  old  Lady 


Downe’s  Seedling,  which,  when  thoroughly  ripened,  can  with 
fair  convenience  be  had  in  plump  condition  well  into  the 
month  of  June.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Interesting  Trees. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  begins  to 
attract  the  attention  of  tree  lovers  on  account  of  its  precocious 
winter  flowering.  Tlie  name  Crataegus  Oxyacantka  praecox 
has  been  given  this  variety.  The  weather  recently  has  not 
been  very  favourable  to  its  flowering  at  Christmas,  but  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  chance  of  its  flowering  yet  during  January 
or  February.  The  name  Glastonbury  Thorn  was  applied  to 
it  from  the  fact  that  a  tree  used  to  grow  near  the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  Concerning  it  was  a  legendary  tale  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  this  place  planted  his 
staff  in  the  soil,  and  that  it  grew  and  flowered  annually  at 
Christmas.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  truth  of  the 
story  in  relation  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  there  is  nothing 
miraculous  about  the  statement  that  someone  might  have 
planted  his  staff  there  giving  rise  to  such  a.  tree  as  the  Glas¬ 
tonbury  Thorn.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Rosaceae  can 
be  raised  from  cuttings  even  in  the  form  of  limbs  large  enough 
to  form  a  staff  or  a  fence  post.  The  Hawthorn  has  also  been 
raised  in  this  way  from  large  truncheons,  and  if  the  staff  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  legend  happened  to  be  a  limb'  of  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  C.O.  praecox,  there  is  nothing  improbable  that  the  tree 
at  Glastonbury  might  have  originated  as  a  staff,  whoever 
planted  it. 

Such  a  tree  as  the  common  Holly  is  conspicuous  and  in¬ 
teresting  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  there  are  several 
varieties  having  fruit  of  even  more  interesting  appearance,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  different  colour  from  the  type.  That  named  Ilex 
Aquifolium  fructu  luteo  has  yellow  berries.  Those  who  have 
difficulty  in  procuring  varieties  that  do  produce  berries  would 
have  some  reasonable  hope  of  succeeding  by  getting  correctly- 
named  plants  of  the  yellow-berried  variety.  Very  closely  akin 
to  the  Holly  are  several  others  having  yellow  fruits.  A  good 
instance  of  this  is  Hedera  Helix  chrysocarpa,  having  other 
names,  but  indicating  a  yellow  colour  to  the  fruit.  The  yellow- 
fruited  Rowan  (Pyrus  Aucuparia  fructu  luteo)  is  another  good 
instance.  The  tree  is  an  old  variety,  for  it  was  certainly 
known  at  least  earlier  than  1844,  for  trees  of  considerable 
size  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  known  at  that  date. 
It  might  well  be  planted  for  the  sake  of  contrast  which  its 
bright  yellow  berries  afford  when  growing  alongside  the  or¬ 
dinary  red-fruited  form.  The  yellow  berries  are  even  more 
conspicuous  than  the  red  ones  at  a  distance,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  age  of  the  variety,  planters  at  the  present  time  do  not 
seem  to  give  it  much,  and  certainly  not  special  attention. 

The  European  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europaeus)  furnishes 
even  a  greater  amount  of  variety  in  the  colour  of  its  fruits, 
which  are  not  in  any  sense  berried  or  baccate.  The  walls  of 
the  fruit  in  this  instance  supply  the  colour,  and  in  E.e.  fructu 
al'bo  the  walls  of  the  fruit  are  white.  In  the  ordinary  form 
the  capsules  are  rose  coloured.  Another  distinct  variety  is 
that  named  E.e.  fructu  violacea,  in  which  the  capsules  are 
violet  coloured.  When  the  latter  burst  open  the  seeds,  beinsr 
covered  with  a  rich  orange-red  aril,  are  highly  conspicuous. 
When  well  fruited  either  of  these  varieties  is  decidedly  orna¬ 
mental  in  the  ground,  and  might  with  propriety  be  more 
cultivated  than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past. 

All  of  the  Laburnums  have  their  leaves  made  up  of  three 
leaflets,  but  these  are  entire,  and  one  would  scarcely  look  for 
divided  leaflets  amongst  them,  but  there  is  a  singular  excep¬ 
tion  in  Laburnum  vulgare  quercifolium,  which  lias  its  leaflets 
deeply  sinuated,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  those  of  the 
common  Oak.  At  present  it  is  rather  scarce  in  gardens,  being 
usually  regarded  as  a  botanical  curiosity,  because  at  a  distance 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  leaves  is  unobservable.  A 
good-sized  specimen  has  been  grown  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Gardens  for  many  years.  The  Persian  Lilac  is  another  species, 
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having  its  leaves  perfectly  undivided  in  the  normal  form,  huh 
Syringa  persica  laciniata  has  very  deeply  cut  leaves,  this  form 
being  permanent.  Several  other  trees  might  be  named  with 
laciniated  leaves,  but  as  they  ordinarily  have  more  or  less 
deeply  serrated  or  cut  leaves,  a  laciniated  variety  does  not 
come  as  a  surprise. 

In  this  connection,  however,  there  are  several  shrubs  which 
ordinarily  have  perfectly  entire  leaves,  hut  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  others  that  are  more  or  less  deeply  sinuated  with  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  an  Oak.  The  Snowherry  (Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus)  is  one  of  these.  Lonicera  japonica  is 
another  in  which  deeply  sinuated  or  scalloped  leaves  are  fre¬ 
quently  produced.  Both  of  these  belong  to  the  Honeysuckle 
family,  most  of  which  are  characterised  by  having  undivided 
leaves. 

Another  belonging  to  the  Olive  family,  namely,  Forsythia 
suspensa,  frequently  develops  three  leaflets,  although  the  leaf 
usually  consists  of  one  leaflet.  A  closely  similar  instance  is 
Fraxinus  excelsior  heterophylla,  which  usually  has  only  one 
leaflet,  though  the  common  Ash  has  numerous  leaflets.  The 
Pea  family  offers  another  instance  in  Robinia  Pseudacacia 
mouophylla,  which  has  only  one  long,  finger-like  leaflet,  instead 
of  the  usual  pinnate  leaf.  The  two  latter  are  well  marked  varie¬ 
ties,  and  worth  the  attention  of  planters,  not  only  for-  this 
peculiarity,  but  because  they  are  naturally  trees  of  graceful 
and  distinct  habit. 

The  Mount  Etna  Genista  offers  a  peculiarity  quite  of  its  own 
kind.  The  leaves  consist  of  only  one  small  leaflet,  so  small 
indeed  that  at  a  distance  the  bush  seems  leafless  when  in 
flower.  It  blooms  in  June  and  July,  that  is,  the  middle  of 
our  summer,  and  presents  the  peculiarity  of  being  leafless, 
but  in  full  bloom  at  a  time  when  most  other  trees  and  shrubs 
are  at  their  leafy  best.  The  bush  varies  from  4  ft.  to  15  ft. 
in  height,  and  its  numerous  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  quite 
apart  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  bush,  make  it  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  even  select  pleasure  grounds.  A.  R. 


Roses. 

Propagation  and  Winter  Forcing.* 

The  history  of  the  Rose,  as  -a  cultivated  plant,  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  the  ancients.  The  .poets  have  ever  sung  the 
praise®  -of  its  beauty.  The  Rose  family  as  widely  distributed. 
From  the  Orient  comes  Rosa  centifolia,  the  first  flower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  historians,  from  which  scent  was  extracted.  In 
Iceland  is  found  Rosa,  spinosissima,  and  even  in  Lapland  Roses 
are  found.  In  Ghana,  there  are  vast,  thickets  of  Rosa,  seimper- 
virens,  in  which  wre  are  told  that  tigersi  and  crocodiles:  can,  lie 
in  wait,  for  their  prey.  But  thefe  is  no  need  to  go  abroad 
to  see  Roses.  In  our  own  country,  climate  and  cultivation  have 
improved  many,  and  with  crossing,  we  have  as  fine,  a  collection 
of  Roses  as  one  could  wish  for.  From  Rosa,  nxoschata,  and 
Rosa  indica,  we  get  the  Noisette  Rosies.  The  Tea  Roses 
originated  with  R.  indica,  fragrans,  but,  have  since  become,  very 
much  mixed  up  with  the  Noisette  Roses.  The.  origin  in  many 
instances  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  unknown, ;  many  have, 
come  from  inter-marriage  between  the  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Hy¬ 
brid  Chinese,  Damask  Perpetual,  and  Rosa  gallica.  Roses 
have  been  classified  by  florists  rather  than  by  scientists,  and 
the  result  is  not  encouraging.  There  has  been  a,  tendency  to 
class  all  perpetual- blooming  Rose®  of  an  indefinite  character  as 
Hybrid  Teas,  consequently  we  find  these  to  be  exceedingly 
varied  in  character.  For  example.,  Bessie  Brown,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Pillar  Rose®,  such  as  Longworth  Rambler  and 
Waltham  Climber,  No..  3,  are  all  thrown  into,  the  same  class. 
Space  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  classification  more  fully, 
so  I  pass  on  to  what  concerns  many  of  us  to.  a  greater  extent, 
that  is  the  culture. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  indoor  culture  first.  There-  are.  two. 
reasons  for  growing  Rose®  indoors  in  this  country — one.  is  'n 
the  case  of  forcing  for  winter  bloom,  the  other  is  a  quick 
means  of  propagation.  Rose®  that  are  grafted  in  May,  and 

*  A  paper  read  before  theKew  Gardeners’  M.I.  Society,  by  C.E.  F.A  , 


even  in  the  early  part,  of  June,  are  often  ready  for  sale  in 
August,  and  this  being  so  much  quicker  than  it  is  possible  to 
expect  a  budded  plant  to  grow  out  of  doors,  makes  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  great  economic  value  to  the  nurseryman.  November 
is  the  beginning  of  the  indoor  propagation  period  for  Roses. 
The  first  thing  one  is  concerned  with  is  the  propagating  house.. 
This  should  be  a  well-built  house,  and  situated  in  a  spot 
where  it  will  not  be  shaded,  and  the  heating  apparatus 
must  be  reliable.  The  actual  pit  or  frame  is  best  situated  in 
the  centre,  of  the  house,  thus  avoiding  cold  outside  walls-,  which 
cause  more  condensation  of  steam  than  is  desirable.  A  coat¬ 
ing  of  asheisi  make®  the  best  bottom  upon  which  to  stand  the 
grafted  stocks.  Cleanliness  is  important  in  every  detail  of 
propagation ;  however,  at  Kew  it,  is  not,  necessary  to-  enlarge 
upon  that. 

In  America,  and  in  many  English  nurseries,  the  Man  eft  i  is 
used  to  a  large  extent  indoors.  I  consider,  however,  that  the 
stocks,  best  suited  for  this  kind  of  work  are  the  oomnnon  Rosa 
canina.  These  are  generally  obtained  from  France;  they  are 
invariably  cheaper,  and,  as  a  rule,  every  bit,  as>  satisfactory  as 
the  home-grown  article.  It  seems  to.  me  that  if  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  farmer  (a  rarei  thing  in  this  country)  would  only  grow  a. 
few  acre®  of  seedling  Briers  be  would  make,  a,  good  thing  out 
of  it.  There  would  be  a  certain  sale-,  providing  he  sold  them 
at,  the.  same  rate  a®  the  Continental  people  do.  If  he  obtained 
15s.  a  thousand  for  them  they  would  pay  a  good  deal  better 
than  Swedes  and  Turnips. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have  your  stocks  potted  a  year 
before  they  are  required  ;  a  stock  is  thereby  much  more  likely 
to  survive  the  operation  of  grafting  than  one  which  has  just 
been,  potted.  About  two  or  three  weeks  before  commencing 
grafting,  thei  stock®  should  be  put  into  a,  cool  pit. ;  thus  the 
change  of  conditions  is  not  so  great.  In  selecting  the  grafts, 
the,  vigorous,  healthy,  clean  wood  is  what  you  want.  In  nur¬ 
series  the  plant®  often  get  run  down  through  the  continual 
strain  imposed  o-n  them  by,  year  after  year,  selling  the 
healthiest  and  leaving  the  dwindling,  sickly  .plant®  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  propagator.  This  continued  for  a  short  time  en¬ 
tirely  turns  a,  good  growing  variety  into  a,  stunted  undersized 
one,  giving  no  satisfaction  to  grower  or  buyer.  The,  preven¬ 
tion  is  to  have  a  stock  house  where  one  can  plant  out  those 
sorts  most  likely  to,  get  run  down. 

In  all  pro  cesses  of  grafting,  the,  cambium  layer  of  graft  and 
stock  must  be:  brought  together,  else  failure  is:  inevitable1.  It,  is 
not  always,  possible  in  whip  grafting  to  make  them  meet,  on  both 
sides,  and  in  that  case1,  so  long  as  they  meet  on  one  side  it  will 
suffice.  The  operation  being  performed,  the  grafted  stocks 
are  placed  in  the  frame  on  a,  well-moistened  bed.  The,  tem¬ 
perature.  in  the  frame,  should  be  a-s  near  60  deg.  as  possible. 
The  lights  should  be  wiped  every  morning  to  prevent  the  water 
dripping  on  to  the  grafts.  After  about  eight  days;  leave  the 
lights  open  for  half-an-bour  once  a  day.  In  two  to,  three, 
weeks  the  plants  which  have  made  a.  good  -start,  to-  grow  should 
be  taken  out,  and  placed  in  a  house  the  temperature  of  which 
should  'be  from  55  deg.  by  night,  to  65  deg.  by  day.  While 
in  the  frame  avoid  watering  as  much  as  possible..  Keeping  the 
ashes  underneath  well-moistened  is  imperative,  but,  the  stocks 
require,  little,  if  any,  water.  As  soon  as  they  come  out  a 
careful  watering  is  necessary,  but,  syringing  should  not  be 
started  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  after  that  it,  should  be 
regulated  by  the  weather.  In  sunny  weather  no  plants  like 
a  shower  bath  more  than,  the  Rose. 

Directly  after  Christmas  potting  commence®,  and  a  good 
season  means  that  one  can,  turn  the  grown,  plants  out  of  doors 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  keeping  in  those  required  to-  be  of 
a  specially  large  size  for  another  six  weeks  or  so.  This  is.  the 
quickest  method  of  producing  plants,  and,  of  course,  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  to  those  in  trade.  Still,  in  these  days  when  the 
rich  man  or  woman  expects  to,  keep  a  large  amount  of  garden 
up  for  a  small  amount  of  money,  it  is  a  wonder  more  people 
do-  not  grow  their  own  Roses. 

To  obtain)  Roses-  by  cuttings  there  a, re  various  -methods.  The 
one  I  consider  the  most  satisfactory  under  glass  is  the  follow¬ 
ing: — Take  some-  well-established  pot  plants,  of  those  sorts 
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which  are  desired,  and  pu  t  them  in  a  'bouse  in  tbe'  beginning  of 
February.  Prune  tbem  and  give  tbetm  a.  gentle  beat,  say 
05  deg.  to  60  deg.  Good  treatment  means  tba.t  by  tbe  middle 
of  April  you  have  heaps  of  growth  with  the  flower  bud  formed 
at  the  tips,  and  then  you  take  the  cuttings.  Every  eye  forms 
a  cutting.  They  should  be  cut  'off  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
way  one  cuts  the'  wood  when  obtaining  a  bud,  only  in  this 
case  one  leave®  the  inner  wood  intact.  They  should  then  be 
put  into  5-in.  pots',  twelve  to>  fifteen  in  a  pot.  The  best  soil 
m  which  to  strike  them  consists  chiefly  of  sand. 

The  main  object  to  be  aimed  at  isi  toi  get  tbe  cutting  firm  and 
well-drained.  There  i®  no  need  for  manure  in  soil  for  cuttings  ; 
that  can  be  given  later.  The  pots  should  then  be  plunged 
in  a  bed  of  fibre,  and  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  to  75  deg. 
should  be  maintained  for  tvro  or  three  weeks,  when  those  that 
ha.vei  rooted  should  be  potted  into'  3-in.  pots.  They  should 
then  be  kept  close  for  a  day  or  two,  and  finally  grown  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  Rose.  , 

Another  method  employed  in  English  nurseries,  and,  1  be¬ 
lieve',  to  al  larger  extent,  in  the  French,  is  the  outdoor  one.  The 
cuttings  are  taken  in  August  and  September,  those'  with  heels 
being  preferred;  They  are  about.  6  in.  to  a  foot  long,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  variety,  and  are  put  into  prepared  cutting  beds.  In 
liard  weather  they  are  protected  by  straw  being  laid  on  them, 
and  I  have  seen,  the  Bracken  Fern  used.  Another  method  is 
to  put  hardwooded  cutting®  in  pot®  in  the  autumn.  This  has 
been,  done  this  year  in  tliei  arboretum  with  good  results.  In 
making  cutting®,  avoid  mildewed  wood,  and  in  the  ease  of 
outdoor  cutting  beds,  hard  and  well-ripened  wood  is  to  be 
sought  after. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  life  of  the  Rose,  whether  obtained 
from  cutting  or  graft,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower ; 
it  retards  their  growth,  like  the  cigarette  with  th©  boy.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  tbe  grafted  plant  outgrows  tbe  own  root  plant 
in  almost  all  Roses.  A  Rose:  on  the  Manetti  will  outgrow  one 
on  the  Brier,  and  the  one  on  the  Brier  outgrows  the  one  on 
its  own  roots.  Tire  own  root,  however,  lives  the  longest,  the 
Brier  the  next  longest,  and  the  Manetti  has  a  brief  existence, 
but  goes  the  pace.  The  majority  of  grafted  Rose®  become 
own  root  Roses  by  rooting  out  at  tbe  'graft.  In  Large  beds  of 
dwarf  Roses  I  -should  prefer  them  on.  tlieir  own  roots,  other¬ 
wise  the  grafted  plant  is  the  more  useful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

December  7th  and  8th. 

Chrysanthemum  Market  Gold. 

The  above  is  the  name  given  to  a  small-flowered  Japanese 
variety  suitable  for  decorative  purposes,  including  market 
work,  and  having  bright  yellow  flowers  of  moderate  size,  but 
produced  in  'great  abundance.  Only  some  of  the  blooms  were 
expanded,  so  that  it  may  be  classed  amongst  late  varieties. 
First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Standard. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  golden-yellow  with  stiff 
spreading  florets,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  many  market 
varieties  well  adapted  for  travelling  in  the  cut  state.  It  is 
a  sport  from  bronze  Tuxedo.  First-class  'Certificate  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  Turner,  Hale,  Liverpool,  who  had  a  small  table  of  plants 
in  full  bloom. 

Chrysanthemum  Charm  of  Winter. 

In  this  we  have  another  decorative  ’  variety  suitable  for 
market,  but  having  flowers  of  rather  small  size,  but  produced 
in  great,  abundance.  In  the  early  stages  of  expansion  the 
florets  are  tinted  with  green  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom,  but 
this  passes  to  pure  white.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  David 
Ingamells,  King’s  Grove,  Maidenhead. 


By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

December  13  th. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cypripedium  Dom  Carlos. 

the  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Godefroyae  leucochilum 
x  C.  lawrenceanum,  the  progeny  being  intermediate.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  pale  green  in  the  centre,  shaded  rose  at  the 
sides,  and  heavily  spotted  with  purple  in  lines  following  the 
veins.  The  petals  are  oblong,  horizontal,  and  spotted  with 
purple  all  over  the  creamy  ground.  The  lip  is  creamy  and 
irregularly  streaked  with  purple.  The  dorsal  sepal  and  the  lip 
show  the  influence  of  C.  lawrenceanum.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cypripedium  tracyanum. 

Hie  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  aureum  x  leeanum 
giganteum,  themselves  hybrids,  so  that  the  progeny  is  a  hybrid 
in  the  second  degree.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  green,  shaded  with 
brown  in  the  centre,  the  rest  being  pure  white.  The  oblong, 
horizontal  petals  are  yellow,  shaded  brown,  and  wavy  on  the 
uPPer  edge.  The  lip  is  deep  shining  brown  with  a  yellow 
edge.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Amyand  Park 
Nursery,  Twickenham. 

Cypripedium  lambianum. 

In  this  instance  the  parentage  was  C.  Sallieri  hyeanum  x 
spicerianum  virginale.  The  upper  sepal  is  white  with  a  green 
base.  The  petals  are  oblong,  greenish-yellow  and  mottled  with 
brown  at  the yery  base.  The  lip  is  yellow,  shaded  with  light 
brown,  and  shining.  Award  of  Merit  to  E.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow. 

Cattleya  labiata  Mrs.  Gustave  H.  Mueller. 

This  may  be  classed  amongst  the  pleasing  and  delicately 
coloured  varieties.  The  sepals  are  delicate  lilac-pink.  The 
petals  are  several  shades  darker  and  uniformly  coloured.  The 
lip  has  a  large  blue-purple  blotch  on  the  centre  of  the  lamina, 
while  the  broad  margin  and  the  tube  are  soft  pink.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middle¬ 
sex. 

Gomeza  Binottii. 

A  plant  of  this  in  a  small  Orchid  pan  carried  no  less  than 
seventeen  racemes  of  its  small,  soft  orange  flowers.  The  lip 
is  sharply  bent  at  the  middle  with  two  ridges  and  a  dark 
orange  stripe  upon  it.  The  column  is  white.  Botanical  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Potato  Peckover. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  Potatos  were  cooked  and  placed 
upon  the  committee  table.  The  tuber  of.  the  above  is  some¬ 
what  pebble-shaped,  rough  on  the  skin,  and  white.  When 
boiled  the  flesh  was  white  and  floury.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Boyce,  Wisbech. 

Potato  Queen  Alexandra. 

The  tuber  in  this  instance  is  flattened  and  more  decidedly 
pebble-shaped,  while  the  flesh  is  white  and  floury  when  cooked. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Coleman,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

Bitter  Oranges. 

A  large  basketful  of  these  was  exhibited  by  Lord  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  The 
fruits  are  large,  deep  orange,  uneven  on  the  surface,  deeply 
indented  at  both  ends,  and  of  very  light  weight.  Cultural 
Commendation. 

Potato  Sir  John  Llewellyn. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  an  exhibit  of  this 
useful  early  variety  when  shown  by  the  Hon.  H.  T.  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  Carrick  Mines. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  (give  an  illustration  of  the  aboi  0 
Clirysanthemum,  which  we  recorded  on  p.  986  as  having.  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  29th  ult.  It  may  hei  described  as  a  reflexed  Japanese 
variety,  and  very  solidly  built,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
floretisi  which  goi  to  its  oompoisiitiou.  These  reflex  regularly, 
so  that  the  upper  surface  is  that  which  is  almost  solely  shown. 
The  'colour  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  various  people  put  it  m 
different  words.  We  described  it  as  of  a  rich  mahogany-itd, 
while  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  describes  it  a®  a  solid  colour 
of  a  deep1  rosy-crimson.  It  is  also  ai  bloom  of  the  first  size, 
measuring  about  7  in.  to  8  in.  wide  and  deep,  SO'  that'  we1  have 
little  doubt  it  will  be  much  in  evidence  upon  the 
show  boards  next  year. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  will  show  that  the 
florets  are  variously  twisted,  but  this  does  not  inter¬ 
fere!  in  any  material  way  with  the  solidity  of  the 
colour.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Nat.  Molyneux,  who 
considers  it  his  best  seedling  of  the  year,  while  some 
others  are  confident  that  it  is  the  best  novelty  of  the 
year-.  That,  of  coursei,  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
depending  upon  the  taste  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
lover  in  the  matter  of  form  and  colour,  but  it  is 
certainly  an-  imposing  bloom,  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  received  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

W©  .may  also  .state  that  Mr.  Molyneux  received  a 
First-Class  Certificate  for  it  from  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  at  its  committee  meeting  on 
Novmher  21st.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  habit  of  the  plant,  hut  as  far  as  the 
blooms  are  concerned  it  may  be  described  as  a  crim¬ 
son  F.  S.  Vallis,  the  two  varieties  being  very  similar 
in  form,  and  the  relative  width  of  the  florets. 


Some  Popular  Apples. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  noted  that  the  early 
variety,  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  been  coming  more  to  the 
front  in  giving  early  supplies  of  fruit  in  private  col¬ 
lections.  On  August  9th  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
R.H.S.  meeting  at  the  new  hall,  a  fine  basket  of  it 
was  exhibited  by  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge, 

Roupell  Park.  The  conical  fruits  were  fully  2g  in. 
in  diameter,  thus  showing  that  this  early  variety 
can  be  grown  to  perfection  even  in  London.  The 
skin  was  bright  red  or  crimson,  the  eye  being  closed 
in  a  narrow  plaited  or  corrugated  cavity.  The  flesh 
was  white,  very  soft  and  sweet,  hut  agreeably 
acidulated  when  taken  at  its  prime. 

Another  early  variety  which  was  shown  later  on 
by  the  same  exhibitor  was  Lady  Sudeley,  which 
seems  steadily  coming  to  the  front  for  private  supply 
at  least.  The  fruit  is  of  intermediate  size,  oblate, 
orange-red,  striped  and  blotched  with  crimson 
or  red  on  all  the  exposed  portions,  and  yellow  i'n  the  shade, 
but  even,  there  marked  with,  crimson,  almost!  placing  this 
variety  on  a  p.a,r  with  Beauty  of  Bath  for  its  ornamental  ^effect. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  .crisp  in,  thei  early  stages,  in  a  short  time 
becoming  soft,  sweet  and  tender  eating.  The  two  varieties 
may,  therefore.,  be  regarded  a®  useful  additions:  to  the  dessert 
table,  and  of  fairly  recent  introduction  as  Apples  go. 

Another  highly  ornamental  Apple  that  ha®  come  to  the  front 
lately  is  Gascoigne’®  Scarlet.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  more  or  less 
suffused  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  with  a  deep  red. 
It  is  also  speckled  with  green  or  brown,.  The  flesh  is  white, 
rather  solid,  owing  to  the  small  core  and  crisp,  but  about  the 
end  of  November  gives  a  slight  indication  that  it  will  become 
spongy  later  on.  The  flavour  is  peculiar,  being  sweet,  bub 
tainted  with  ,a  musky  aroma.  It  is  not  a  variety  that  would 
please  the  ta.ste  of  everyone,  though  it  is  highly  effective  when 


well  grown  and  coloured  up  to  its  best.  Its  popularity  is 
chiefly  due  to  its  effectiveness  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  in 
the  matter  of  flavour  I  could  scarcely  place  it  on  the  same 
level  with  the  two  early  varieties  above  named. 

Dumelow’s  Seedling,  better  known  as  Wellington,  is  a  very 
old  and  well-known  Apple,  which  selves  in  a  measure  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  and  supply  of  British-grown  Apples  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time.  The  flesh  is  white  and  solid 
almost  to  the  centre  owing  to  the  very  small  core.  It  is  also 
juicy,  crisp  and  crackling  at  the  present  time,  and  strongly 
acidulated.  The  great  features  of  this  variety  are  its  solidity 
and  acidity,  which  make,  it  popular  in  the  kitchen.  Later  on, 
however,  it  loses  much  of  this  acidity,  and. then  'becomes  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate  of  a  greater  number  of  people  even  for 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  Dalton. 

dessert  purposes,  particularly  those  who  like  a  brisk  Apple. 

The  samples  to  be  seen  at  present  are  not  so  clean  a.s  I  have 
seen  them  in  past  years,  the  skin  in  many  cases  being  marked 
with  black  spot®  which  interfere!  with  tliei  shape  of  the  fruit 
when  attacked  during  the  early  stage®  of  growth.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  old  orchards,  but  the 
variety  will,  nevertheless,  long  be  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
those  who  furnish  the  market  with  the  best  samples  will  get. 
the  highest  price.  D.  tV. 


Trees  in  London  Streets.— The  Metropolitan  Public  Gar¬ 
dens  Association  are  calling  the  attention  of  the  various  borough 
councils  to  the  new  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  London 
General  Powers  Act  of  last  session.  By  this  they  are  entitled 
to  plant  all  the  streets  in  their  districts  of  sufficient  widths 
with  trees,  and  tile  association  urgently  requests  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Act,  and  thus  help  to  beautify  the  capital. 
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Castle  Huntly,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

We  have  so  long  associated  this  place  with  fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums  that  it  was  with  animated  pleasure  we  found  our¬ 
selves  wending  our  way  through  heavy  laden  harvest-fields 
where  the  “  binder  was  delivering  out  the  sheaves  with  clock¬ 
work  persistency,  enough  to  make  the  knight  of  the  sickle, 
aye,  even  the  scythe,  stare  ih  wonder  at  modern  invention. 

On  arriving  at  the  gardens,  we  found  Mr.  Beisant,  the  head 
gardener,  a  picture  of  work,  harvesting  a  remarkable  crop  of 
Jargonelle  Pears.  , 

After  a  hearty  welcome  and  the  usual  banter,  for,  like 
Father  O’Flynn,  he  has  a  wonderful  way  with  him,  Mr.  Beisant 
conducted  us  through  the  various  departments,  revealing  the 
fact  that  if  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums  are  outstanding  speciali¬ 
ties,  other  things  are  by  no  means  neglected.  A  plot  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  in  the  vegetable  garden  amply  testified  to  Mr.  Beisant’ s 
abilities  as  a  vegetable  grower  and  raiser.  *  Near  by  we  found 
the  secret,  where  he  saves  his  own  seed  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  Sprout. 

In  passing  the  various  plots  we  were  struck  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  all  vegetables,  while  the  wall  trees  were  adorned 
with  a  good  average  crop  of  fruit. 

Among  Plums  doing  well  we  noted  Jefferson’s,  Victoria, 
Ponds  Seedling,  Kirks,  Golden  Gage,  White  Magnum  Bonum, 
etc.  Pears  were  a  good  average  crop — the  best  we  had  seen 
this  season,  while  the  remnant  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  tes¬ 
tified  to  what  they  had  been  earlier.  Among  Apples  growing 
as  wall  trees,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  was  carrying  well,  while  in 
the  rows  of  pyramids  we  noted  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Loddington,  Stirling  Castle,  Keswick  Codlin,  Wor¬ 
cester  Permain,  etc., carrying  huge  crops  of  excellent  fruit;  but 
it  was  in  the  orchard  house  that  we  saw  to  what  perfection  the 
Apple  can  rise.  Here  was  to  be  seen  Emperor  Alexander,  ex¬ 
cellent  of  form  and  huge  in  size,  closely  followed,  if  not  sur¬ 
passed,  by  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  Golden 
Spire,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Wor¬ 
cester  Permain,  etc.  A  number  of  trees  of  selected  varieties 
are  growing  in  pots  plunged  in  the  open  border  carrying  a  good 
crop,  amply  repaying  the  trouble  taken. 

The  Peach-  houses  with  one  exception  were  all  empty,  but  in 
one  of  them  a  splendid  crop  of  luscious  fruit  still  studded  the 
trees.  Princess  of  Wales,  Dymond,  Gladstone,  and  Spencer’s 
Nectarine  filled  the  house. 

Grapes,  as  our  readers  know,  are  well  done  here ;  about  a 
dozen  of  the  choicest  varieties  are  grown.  Appley  Towers  is 
doing  well,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Beisant,  while 
his  employer,  Mrs.  Armstead,  prefers  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Lady  Hutt,  the  latter  a  splendid  late  white  Grape.  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  Madresfield 
Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Hamburgh,  Chasselas  Napoleon, 
Diamond  Jubilee,  etc.,  carried  model  bunches  with  excellent 
finish  which  would  be  difficult  to  beat. 

In  the  plant  houses  a  good  selection  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  is  maintained,  but  special  mention  might  be  made  of 
a  house  filled  with  Malmaison  Carnations.  This  is  another  of 
Mr.  Beisant’s  special  hobbies,  and  he  does  them  well,  and  by 
his  methods  of  culture  claims  from  a  stock  of  500  plants 
just  now  in  various  stages  to  gather  flowers  the  whole  year 
round.  Pits  and  frames  were  filled  with  growing  plants,  such 
as  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Hydrangeas,  etc.,  all 
looking  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  will  in  their  respective 
seasons  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  Violets  are  largely 
grown  in  frames  and  borders,  the  variety  Marie  Louise  being 
the  favourite  here. 

About  550  Chrysanthemums  were  grown  on  single  stems  in 
8-in,  to  10-in.  pots.  About  £10  is  spent  annually  on  new  varie¬ 
ties,  while  the  older  but  indispensable  varieties,  such  as  Elsie 
Fulton,  Henry  Perkins,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  W.  Vallis,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  George  Penford,  Mrs.  R.  Cad¬ 
bury,  Thomycroft,  etc.,  were  grown  by  the  dozen.  Among 
newer  varieties  we  noticed  Brender,  Chard,  Mrs.  Gray  Paget, 
Beauty  of  Lee,  W.  R.  Beckett,  etc.  All  the  buds  were  secured 


and  swelling  rapidly,  and  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
whole  batch  we  predicted  another  success  during  the  autumn. 

On  the  wall  of  the  little  American  garden  we  noticed  some 
fine  Camellias  and  Magnolia  soulangeana  and  M.  grandiflora, 
which  we  were  assured  never  failed  to  flower.  In  the  beds 
amongst  other  shrubs  noticed  flowering  well  were  Menziesia 
polifolia,  and  its  white  variety. 

The  castle  itself  is  an  ancient  edifice  dating  back  about  500 
years,  and  from  its  naturally  fortified  and  imposing  situation 
it  must  have  proved  a  stronghold  against  numerous  assaults. 
The  basement  and  cellars  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands.  This  rock  seems  to  be  a  huge  boulder  hurled  from 
the  Grampians  by  some  mighty  avalanche  or  volcanic  action 
and  transposed  into  the  mud  of  the  Tay,  which  now  forms  the 
fertile  Carse  plain.  So  out  of  keeping  is  it  with  its  surround¬ 
ings  that  it  baffles  geologists  to  give  a  correct  reason  for  its 
appearance. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  castle  two  venerable  old  Yew 
trees  are  still  making  remarkable  growth,  although  said  to  be 
as  old  as  the  castle.  With  their  branches  intertwining  they 
unite  in  covering  a  circumference  of  450  ft. 

After  partaking  of  Mr.  Beisant’s  hospitality,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  his  collection  of  cups,  certificates,  and 
other  trophies,  which  prove  that  his  success  in  competition  with 
his  special  hobbies — Chrysanthemums  and  fruit — has  been 
phenomenal.  Y.  Z. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 

Amongst  the  many  winter-flowering  Begonias  the  variety 
under  note  should  take  a  prominent  place.  Apart  from  its 
beautifully  coloured  leaves,  the  majestic  appearance  of  well- 
grown  plants  of  this  Begonia  serves  to  set  off  the  stove  or 
structure  in  which  it  is  grown  to  a  marked  degree,  while  the 
flowers,  I  think,  are  hardly  surpassed  for  beauty  by  any  other 
winter- flowering  subject  grown.  Neither  can  it  be  called  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow,  for  with  ordinary  care  and  potted  in  a  suitable 
compost  this  variety  will  make  fine  specimens,  and  bloom 
right  through  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 

The  best  time  for  taking  the  cuttings  is  as  early  as  possible  ; 
the  month  of  March  or  April  does  well.  It  is  advisable  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  later  blooms  by  cutting  the  old  plant 
slightly  back,  rather  than  have  to  wait  for  cuttings  until  later 
on  in  the  year,  that  is,  if  the  plants  are  to  be  in  flower  for 
the  following  Christmas,  but  if  the  plants  are  wanted  to  flower 
in  the  early  spring,  cuttings  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  month 
of  June.  They  should  be  inserted  singly  into  the  middle  of 
60-sized  pots,  using  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  silver 
sand,  and  placed  in  a  propagating  frame,  where,  if  sprayed 
over  once  a  day  they  will  readily  root,  when  they  should  be 
brought  out  gradually  to  the  house  temperature.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  have  got  nicely  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  they 
should  be  shifted  on  into  48’s,  using  a  compost  similar  to  the 
one  before,  with  the  addition  of  some  lime  rubble  and  manure. 
Le  Fruitier  seems  to  suit  them  admirably.  Keep  them  in  a 
nice  open  position,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  damp  the 
staging  well  several  times  a  day,  but  syringing  the  plants  is 
not  advisable.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  leaves  go  off. 
They  should  be  next  potted  into  24’s,  and  the  smallest  plants 
into  32’s,  in  which  they  should  flower.  If  treated  as  advised 
here  the  results  will  (be  more  than  satisfying.  Gloire  de 
Sceaux  likes  a  stove  temperature,  but  can  be  grown  in  an 
intermediate  house  with  success.  An  intermediate  house  is 
best  to  flower  them  in.  Herbert  J.  Pittman. 


Big-Tree  Mark  Twain. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Linneaii 
Society  of  London,  on  the  1st  inst. ,  Mr.  John  Clayton,  F.L.S., 
presented  a  series  of  photographs  with  lithographed  text,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Sequoias,  with  special  reference  to  the  section  of 
the  Big-Tree  Mark  Twain,”  which  tree  afforded  the  sections  in 
the  Jesup  collection  at  New  York  and  at  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  The  history  and  details  of  these  were  given. 
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Erica  gracilis  nivalis. 

Even  amidst  the  neglect  to  which,  the  beautiful  family  of 
Cape  Heaths  is  generally  subjected,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  E.  gracilis  still  finds  an  important  plaice  amongst  those 
which  are  grown  more  or  less  extensively  for  market  purposes. 
Its  value  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  in  itself  intrinsically 
beautiful,  easily  grown,  and  comes  into  bloom  at  a  time  when 
flowers,  apart  from  Chiysanthemumis,  are  getting  scarce.  It 
is  also  valuable  as  coming  between  the  summer-dowering  kinds 
and  the  hybrid  E.  hyemalis,  which  dowers  essentially  when 
winter  is  passing  away  and  in  spring. 

E.  gracilis  was  introduced  from  South  Africa  in  1774,  and 
has  a  great,  profusion  of  warm  rosy-red  dowers  covering  every 
stem  and  branch  of  the  plant.  These  dowers  are  urceolate, 
that  is  urn-shaped — 'being  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  though 
of  small  sizei  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance!,  their 
season  extending  from  September  to  December.  It  may  be 
said  to  take  the  place  of  E.  persoluta,  which  dowers  in  spring. 
The  leaves  are  produced  four  in  a  whorl  on  a  plant 
usually  not  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height.  The  plant  is 
therefore  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  48-size  pots 
for  decorative  purposes. 

The  variety  which  we  illustrate  on  this  occasion 
has  pure  white  dowers,  as  the  varietal  name  is  in¬ 
tended  to  imply.  Whether  it  may  be  considered 
better  than  the  type  is  quite  another  matter  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  a  contrast  to  the  rosy-red 
one  and  helps  to  emphasise  its  beauty.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  us  are  aware  that  white  dowers  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  for  market  purposes  during  the 
winter  months.  In  priVate  establishments  the  type 
and  the  variety  might  well  be  grown  to  eke  out.  the 
display  in  cool  conservatories  and  greenhouses  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  We  observed 
a  dne  group  of  it  at  the  autumn  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  on  November  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  last,  where  a  group  of  it  had  been  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans,  Longlands  Nursery, 

Sidcup,  Kent,  who  received  a  Silver  Gilt.  Medal  for 
their  table  of  the  two  Heaths  which  we  have  just 
named. 


Chrysanthemum  La  Petite  Marie. 

Some  years  ago  stress  was  laid  upon  the  beauty 
of  this  variety  for  outdoor  culture,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  beauty  it  proves  didicult  of  cultivation,  and 
few  there  were  who  could  manage  it.  For  this  reason 
it  has  largely  disappeared  from  cultivation,  though 
we  think  that  climatic  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  its 
success  or  otherwise.  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
seen  it  doing  well  under  different  conditions  in  Scotland.  In 
September  last  we  noted  a  dne  lot  of  it  in  the  grounds  of 
Holyrood  Palace  forming  an  edging  to  a  large  bed.  The 
plants  were  9  in.  to  12  in.  high  and  of  similar  width,  while  they 
were  laden  with  their  characteristic  small  pure  white  dowers. 
The  latter  are  also  fragrant,  which  gives  this  plant  additional 
recommendation.  Some  growers  would  be  satisded  with  half 
the  dowers  grown  on  pot  plants.  Mr.  William  Alexander,  the 
superintendent,  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  with  it  whatever. 


The  Sea  Buckthorn. 

Usually  the  above  plant,  also  known  as  Hippophae  rham- 
noides,  is  most  appreciated  for  the  sake  of  its  orange-coloured 
berries  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  Others  who  only  succeed 
in  getting  one  form  of  the  plant  are  satisfied  with  the  grey 
foliage  which  the  plant  produces  when  allowed  to  develop  to 
the  size  of  a  small  tree.  In  the  landscape  of  parks  and  private 
grounds  its  effect  for  the  foliage  alone  is  certainly  sufficient 
recommendation  for  including  it  in  such  places.  'There  is, 
however,  another  method  of  employing  it  to  get  the  fine  effect 
of  the  foliage.  Good-sized  bushes  are  planted  in  large  clumps 


or  masses,  and  hard  cut  hack  in  spring  some  time  before 
growth  commences.  As  a  result  of  this  severe  cutting  vigorous 
stems  are  produced  bearing  shoots  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length 
during  the  course  of  the  season.  The  leaves  on  such  strong 
stems  are  longer,  larger  and  more  decidedly  grey  than  any  old 
unpruned  plants.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  grey  foliage  which 
is  very  effective  by  contrast  with  green  grass  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  is  probably  seldom  that  this  treatment  is  given 
the  Sea  Buckthorn,  but  we  noted  a  very  good  example  of  it  in 
the  grounds  of  Holyrood  Palace  during  the  past  season,  where 
trees  and  shrubs  are  largely  used  in  filling  the  massive  beds  on 
the  lawns  surrounding  the  Palace. 


Priming. 

The  next  two  or  -three  months  brings  into  practice  a  most- 
irnpci" taut  work  among  fruit  trees  of  all  descriptions,  viz., 
pruning.  This  work  is  more  or  less  carelessly  performed  witli 


Erica  gracilis  nivalis. 

poor  judgment  by  unskilled  hands;,  who  yet  expect  a,  tree  to 
be  productive.  How  often  do  we  hear  of  that  or  this  tree 
having  been  unsatisfactory  in  fruiting  for  several  seasons 
-simply  because  it  has  not  had  enough  -encouragement,  and 
may  be  through  this  cause  I  am  writing  about-.  It  is  -easy 
for  -a  man  to  -come  along,  implements  in  hand,  knife  and  whet- 
stone  (secateurs  in  most  cases,  sorry  to  say,  which  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  doi  more  harm  than  good). 
The  result,  too,  often  ends-  in  a  ragged  wound  to  the  wood  under 
the  operation,  instead  of  a  clear  cut  with  &  sharp  knife.  We 
can  compare  this  to  any  wound  .indicted  upon  the  'hands,  which 
often  takes  place  in  -pruning  by  accidentally  knocking  skin  off, 
or  the  knife  slips  in  some  mistake  and  we  get  ai  cut.  A  cut, 
for  instance,  soon  'heals  if  the  system  is  in  good  order.  The 
same  applies  to  a  cut  branch  or  young  shoot.  The  tree 
being  pruned  at  the  right  time,  not  too  early  or  too  late,  the 
parts  severed  soon  heal,  so  I  for  one  recommend  ihe  knife  for 
preference. 

Take  a  Peach  tree  or  Nectarine  or  any  ether  that  fruits  on 
the  growth  made  annually.  We  admire  a  tree  of  good  shape 
and  well  furnished  with  fruiting  wood.  In  nine  cases-  out  of 
t-em  we  meet  with  badly  shaped  ones,  the  fault  of  disbudding 
o-r  improper  pruning.  We  look  for  the  former  to  dispense  with 
the  latter,  -and  too  often  do  we  find  that  nearly  twice  as  much 
wood  is  left  for  the  poor  tree  to  struggle  along  with  than  there 
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should  be.  We  find  out  this  when  tying  the  tree  again  to  the 
trellis,  and  this  is  a  good  guide  as  to  whether  enough  wood 
ha®  been  removed.  The  pruner  must  consider  what  wood  to 
take  out — useless  wood,  of  course — to  give  the  tree  a  fair 
chance.  Here  again  we  sieie  long  lengths  oif  fruitless  wood  left 
with  a  short  growth  made  last  season,  at  the  top,  the  result  of 
adding  annual  growth  year  after  year,  until  it  reaches  the  top 
of  the  trellis.  This  is  one  bad  point  out  of  many.  A  tree  has 
a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  ;  too  much  ends  in  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  gardener  in  the  future.  .  More  often 
than  not  it  is  overpowered  by  leaving,  as  I  have  said,,  too  much 
wood,  consequently  the  support  goes  to  maintain  this,  instead 
of  equalising  the  wood,  and  for  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  I  have 
followed  practical  men,  or  rather  considered  sol  at  various 
times,  tying  trees  after  having  'been  pruned.  Needless  to 
say,  there  was  not  space  enough  left  for  the  foliage  to  develop, 
still  less  room,  or  none  at  all,  for  thei  next  season’ s  growth  to 
he  tied  in,  and  yet  they  expect  this  to  ripen  and  carry  a,  heavy 
crop  the  following  season.  This  is  but  one'  method  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  pruning.  Others  go  to1  prove  satisfactory 
results  or  otherwise,  such  as  spur  pruning  on  other  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  frequently  overlooked  or  neglected. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


The  Cupressus. 

The  approach  of  winter  naturally  turns  our  attention  from 
the  past  glow  of  summer  flowers  to  the  more  quiet  though 
no  less  stately  Conifers.  It  is  to  that  particular  genus,  the 
Cupressus,  that  the  following  remarks  are  devoted.  Some  of 
the  various  types  are  regarded  by  certain  people1,  as  stiff  and 
wanting  grace  in  general  contour.  That  may  be  to  some 
extent,  but  such  stiffness  is  but  one  of  Nature’s  modes  of 
acquiring  variation  and  harmony,  and  to  omit  it  would  be 
similar  to  leaving  out  several  of  the  harsher  notes  in  some 
inspiring  melody. 

Not  intending  to'  deal  with  an  entire  collection  of  Cypress 
tree®,  I  may,  as  Mark  Antony  put®  it,  but,  “  tell  you  that 
which  you  yourselves  do  know  ”  ;  nevertheless,  lovers,  of  this 
class  of  trees  will  not,  I  hope,  object  to>  the  telling  of  an  old 
story  over  again. 

Cupressus  nootkatensis,  commonly  known  asi  Tbujopsis 
borealis,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful.  The  natural  propensity 
of  the  branches  to  droop,  especially  when  in  a  young  state, 
adds  greatly  to  its  charm.  It  is  a,  quick  grower,  and  attains 
a  height  of  from  80  ft,  to  100  ft.  The  varieties  lutea,  and 
argentea,  make  fine  specimens.  C.  maerocarpa,,  sometimes 
named  C.  lambertiana,  doe®  well,  I  believe,  near  the  sea,,  and 
i®  one  of  the  best.  C.  lawsomana,  is  not  only  most  superb, 
including  its  numerous  varieties,  but  is  also'  quite  hardy.  The 
variety  erecta  viridis  is  very  distinct.  Now,  this  type  is  one 
of  those  so*-called  stiff  forms.  The  regular  and  oloseebranched 
system  displays  no  apparent  beauty  to  some  individuals.  But 
place  it  in  front  of  taller  Conifers,  and  behind  such  subjects 
as  dwarf  Retinosporas,  or,  better  still,  place  single  tree®  here 
and  there  through  the  rock  garden,  and  no  one  with  half  an 
eye  to  beauty  can  designate  a  flaw  against  its  favour.  The 
variety  compacta,  is  another,  but  has  more  droop  on  the  end 
of  the  branchlets.  The  beautiful  lutea  revert®  more  to  the 
habit,  of  lawsoniana.  Its  colour,  as  that  of  the  Golden  Yews, 
is  in  itself  an  advocate  of  its  excellence.  Yariegata  is  a 
variety  which  in  a,  poor  soil  throws  out  young  growths  that 
are  nearly  white ;  while,  in  a,  richer  medium,  it  appears  suscep¬ 
tible  to  return  in  a  marked  degree  to’  the  original  green, 
Fraseri,  though  commoner  than  those  forms  of  lawsoniana 
already  mentioned,  is  meritorious  from  its  usefulness.  A 
rampant  grower,  like  the  type,  it  is  adaptable  for  shrubbery 
use  as  well  as  for  the  lawn. 

C.  obtusa  and  C.  pisifera  must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are 
also  known  as  Retinoispora®. 

Like  most  other  Conifers,  the  Cupressus  succeeds  in  a  well- 
drained  soil.  It  is  a,  reasonable  plan  to  earth  them  up  with 
good  soil  when  they  reach  a  height  of  6  ft.,  both  for  the  sake 
of  nourishment  and  to  steady  them  during  gales'.  Shelter 


from  north  and  east  winds,  although  not  always  compulsory,  is 
always  ai  boon  and  a  blessing. 

Pruning  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  event  of  any  becoming 
unshapely,  and  where  large  specimens  are  desired  a  good 
“  leader  ”  should  always  be  kept  at  the  apex  of  each  tree. 
The  present  is  probably  the  best  time  to  prune.  When  cutting 
off  limbs,  these  should  be  cut  close  to  the  trunk,  and  no 
stump  left  sticking  out,  which  prevents  the  healing  over  of 
the  wound.  It  is  also  advisable  to  paint  over  the  wounds 
with  coal  tar,  which  not  only  prevents  the  entrance  of  moisture, 
hut  also  fungoid  parasites  and  detrimental  insects. 

James  P.  Dickson. 


Gloxinias. 

Gloxinias  can  with  care  be  flowered  in  a  most  'Satisfactory 
way  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  sowing  the  seed.  One 
great  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  seedlings  is  the  many 
varieties  of  colour  if  obtained  from  a  good  strain.  There  are 
distinct  type®  of  Gloxinia,  the  drooping,  horizontal,  and  the 
erect  sections,  the  first-named  being  the  oldest  strain.  Hie 
horizontal  and  erect  'sections  display  their  flowers  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  drooping  class.  Many  admire  the  foliage  of 
the  Gloxinia,  and  if  well  grown;  they  produce  grand  leaves  which 
turn  downwards  and  inwards  so  as  to  almost  hide  the  pot, 
having  an  extremely  ornamental  appearance.  By  careful  man¬ 
agement  it  is  possible  to  have  them  in  bloom  the  year  through. 
To  have  ai  display  at  Christmas,  seed  should  he  sown  in  June, 
and  a  further  sowing  in  January  or  early  in  February  should 
produce  plants  to  flower  almost  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  soil  most  suited  to  Gloxinias  is  a  light  porous  compost 
of  fibrous  loam  or  leaf  mould  mixed  with  peat,  and  silver 
sand  in  equal  parts'.  The  pot®  must  he  thoroughly  cleansed ; 
some  prefer  new  one®,  which  should  be  well  soaked  in,  water 
if  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  havei  a  good  free  drainage. 
Fill  with  the  soil  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  sow  thinly 
and  slightly  cover  the  seed  with  very  fine  soil.  Place  the 
pot®  in;  a  warm,  moist  position,  carefully  shading  from  the 
sun.  A  light  sprinkling  of  waller  daily  will  he  necessary. 
When  the  young  plants  are'  large  enough  for  shifting,  lift  them 
from  the  seed-pot  by  the  aid  of  ai  pointed  stick  so  a®  to  least 
disturb  the  rest,  and  prick  off  into  large  60’s,  in  which  the 
soil  has  a  Ante  surface.  Follow  tbisi  proces®  as  plants  are 
ready.  When  potting,  allow  the  leaves  to  rest,  on  the  soil, 
but  avoid  covering  the  heart®.  On  warm  days  give  air  on 
the  leeward  ®ide  of  the  house  briefly  at  first,  and  increase  the 
time  asi  the  flowering  period  approaches.  A  clear  space 
between  each  plant  i®  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  from 
'meeting.  The  final  shift,  should  be  into  48 ’s,  unless  extra  fine 
plants  are  required.  An  occasional  dose  of  weak  manure  water 
will  prove  beneficial,  taking  care  that  the  foliage  is  not  wetted. 
A  moist  atmosphere  with  the  temperature  at  about  60  deg. 
to  65  deg.  greatly  facilitates  the  growth  of  Gloxinias.  With 
care  they  may  be  well  grown  in  either  greenhousia  or  pit® 
heated  by  hot  water.  When  the  flowers  'begin  to  expand 
manure-water  should  be  discontinued.  The  plants  love  shade 
and  at  no  time  should  suffer  from  drought.  Storing  Gloxinias 
for  their  season  of  rest  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  as 
losses  frequently  occur  during  this  stage. 

S'.  Ottaway. 


Alyth  Fecit  Culture. — Very  large  extensions  are  to  be  made 
to  the  area  under  fruit  at  Alyth,  Perthshire.  Mr.  Charles 
Samson,  Sidlaw  View,  has  purchased  the  field  to  the  east  of 
Viewfield  from  Messrs,  and  Miss  Duncan,  and  is  arranging  to 
lay  it  out  in  Raspberries  immediately.  The  field  extends  to 
about  10g  acres.  Mr.  G.  Christie,  New  Alyth,  is  also  to  lay 
out  4g  acres  at  the  cross-roads,  and  others  who  are  to  do  the 
same  are  Mr.  J.  White,  Meigle  Road,  lg  acre ;  Mr.  J.  Shaw, 
Meigle  Road,  lg  acre ;  and  Mr.  James  Hill,  Viewfield,  2  acres. 
In  addition  to  this,  Major  Wedderburn-Ogilvie  is  to  lay  out  a 
further  18  acres  close  to  Jordanstone  Station,  as  an  instalment 
of  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  large  fruit  farm  on  the  Ruthven 
Estate.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  less  than  38g  acres 
are  to  be  added  to  the  area  under  fruit  round  Alyth  during  the 
present  season. 
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“  Our  two  fold  seas,  that,  washing  either  side  a  rich  recruit  of  foreign  stores  provide.  ” — Virgil. 


I  Weekly  Prize 

1  FOR 

Short  Articles,  ! 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ? 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  S 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  6ent  ( 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ? 
S  judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  5 
^  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  < 
>  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  c 
S  exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  / 
'  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
?  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  i 
^  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  i 
!  news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
i  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  '( 

successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  5 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  < 

ON  ANY"  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  \ 

£  of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ) 
(  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 
?  tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  < 
j  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  > 

i  The  following  Coloured 
(Plates  have  appeared  in  j 

recent  numbers  : —  \ 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  \ 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  ( 
i  VASSEUR.  ; 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  s 
?  ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  ( 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  \ 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
?  RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.—  CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
s  SUPERBUM.  ; 

<  October  15  — ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

<;  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  s 
S  publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

>  - -  < 

i  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  ' 
Plate  ol 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  PRINCESS  ' 
MAFALDA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  ■, 
$  Plate  of  s 

1ROSE  EARL  OF  WARWICK.  jj 
The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’  ( 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “G.  P.”  ( 
for  his  article  on  “  Notes  on  Manuring,”  ? 
p.  999,  ( 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Colonial  Grown  Fruits. 

The  first  Colonial  Exhibition  inaugurated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
in  the  New  Hall  at  Vincent  Square  on  the 
13th  and  14th  inst.  There  was,  however,  a 
private  view  on  Monday,  when  the  President 
held  a  reception  and  practically  opened  the 
exhibition  by  the  delivery  of  a  short  speech. 
He  thought  that  as  time  went  on  and  the 
idea  had  time  to  develop  they  would  have 
much  larger  shows  of  colonial  fruits  and  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  New  Hall.  He  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded  also  that  agents-general  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colonies  would  give  every  assistance 
in  their  power. 

In  the  old  Kensington  days  a  proposal  was 
made  to  hold  a  show  of  the  kind,  but  for 
several  reasons  it  did  not  then  succeed. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  there  was  a  strong  idea  of  a  trend  in 
this  direction.  He  recalled  the  case  of  the 
Tomato  when  first  brought  to  market  in  some 
quantity  and  it  was  prophesied  that  it  would 
become  much  cheaper  as  a  result  of  more 
extended  cultivation.  The  same  applied  to 
colonial  fruits,  and  he  instanced  the  case  of 
one  who  made  a  Banana  plantation  in  the 
Canaries  and  took  a  quantity  of  the  fruits 
to  Liverpool,  expecting  2d.  or  3d.  each  for 
them.  He  got  little  encouragement  for  this, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  at  Id.  each  they 
would  have  a  much  larger  market.  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  kind  would  get  much  more 
attention  if  people  made  a  much  larger  diet 
of  vegetable  products.  He  himself  was  not 
a  vegetarian  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
though  lie  believed  that  a  fruit  diet  was 
highly  advantageous.  Oranges  were  not  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  in  our  colonies,  but  several 
other  exotic  fruits  requiring  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  could  be  brought  to  great  perfection. 
In  looking  round  the  exhibition  he  thought 
they  would  see  many  things  that  were  prac¬ 
tically  new.  In  speaking  of  bottled  fruits 
and  bottled  vegetables,  he  thought  they  lost 
a  good  deal  of  their  original  flavour  and 
quality  by  comparison  with  fresh  products. 
Jams  and  marmalades  were  quite  a  different 
thing.  Someone  had  made  the  remark  that 
marmalade  was  better  than  butter,  but  he 
thought  it  would  not  in  all  cases  answer,  as 
in  a  certain  case  when  a  lady  proposed  to  use 
marmalade  to  fry  her  husband’s  dinner.  He 
thanked  the  exhibitors  and  thought  much 


would  depend  upon  the  maimer  of  putting  up 
the  fruits  with  taste  aud  in  dainty  packages 
as  to  the  amount  of  business  they  would  be 
likely  to  do  with  the  mother  country.  Nova 
Scotia  could  not  be  beaten  for  the  colour  of 
its  Apples,  which,  for  the  climate,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  wonderful.  The  splendid  colour  was 
due  to  the  sunshine  and  the  warm  season 
while  it  lasted.  The  next  exhibition  of 
colonial  fruit  by  the  society  would  be  held 
in  March,  when  he  expected  the  display  of 
products  would  be  much  larger. 

Although  not  exactly  new  to  visitors  at 
the  meetings  and  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Apples  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
were  of  considerable  interest  on  account  of 
their  attractive  appearance.  At  the  Anti¬ 
podes  the  hardy  fruits  are  practically  out  of 
season,  and  in  place  of  the  fruits  themselves 
a  large  collection  of  models  of  various  hardy 
fruits  were  sent  from  the  Imperial  Institute, 
so  as  to  represent  those  distant  lands  of  the 
King’s  dominions.  Amongst  the  models  re¬ 
presenting  Victoria  Apples  were  examples  of 
Royal  Russet,  Ilollandbury,  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  London  Pippin,  and  Hubbard  Pear- 
main.  Even  the  black  spots  on  the  latter 
were  represented  in  the  model,  showing  that 
the  Apple  carries  its  own  ailments  with  it  to 
new  countries.  The  interesting  fact  about 
this  exhibit  is  that  so  many  of  the  varieties 
represented  were  identical  with  those  grown 
in  this  country. 

The  same  mi'glit  be  said  with  regard  to 
Tasmanian  models  of  hardy  fruits.  The 
varieties  were  somewhat  different  from  the 
above,  including  Alfriston,  French  Crab, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington  and  Stunner 
Pippin.  Less-known  fruits  were  Mobs  Codlin 
and  Prihce  Albert,  representing  Apples  about 
4  in.  in  diameter.  This  was  even  exceeded 
by  the  model  of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  Pear, 
representing  a  fruit  9  in.  long  and  5  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  upper  end.  We  fancy  it 
would  take  all  the  skill  of  cultivators  in  the 
Channel  Islands  to  produce  larger  samples  of 
this  well-known  stewing  Pear.  Very  good 
samples  of  it  were  represented  in  the  Vic¬ 
toria  collection,  but  considerably  smaller 
than  the  Tasmanian  representative. 

Queensland  lias  a  much  warmer  climate, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  its  products  were  re¬ 
presented  by  models  of  a  greater  variety  of 
fruits,  but  chiefly  of  those  that  can  only  be 
grown  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries. 
Judging  from  the  models,  the  fruits  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Pears  only  grow  to 
relatively  small  size,  the  heat  no  doubt  being 
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too  great  for  their  welfare.  As  a  set-off  against  this,  there  were 
models  of  Lemons,  Limes,  Plantains,  purple  skin  Bananas, 
Custard  Apples,  Naval  and  Mandarine  Oranges,  Mangos,  Pa- 
paws,  Bread  Fruit,  Pomeloes,  etc. 

The  finest  and  most  imposing  exhibit  of  Apples  came  from 
British  Columbia,  and  was  put  up  in  one  of  the  Annexes.  This 
splendid  exhibit  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner,  Agent- 
General  for  British  Columbia,  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury 
Circus,  London,  E.C.  In  this  instance,  most  of  the  Apples 
were  different  from  those  of  our  list,  and  would  mean  that 
they  had  been  raised  in  some  part  of  America  as  seedlings 
from  our  varieties  rather  than  originals.  Some  of  them,  if 
not  all  of  them,  are  identical  with  varieties  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  in  turn  would  mean  that  they  are  varie¬ 
ties  most  suited  to  the  climate  of  America  in  general.  Splen¬ 
did  red  varieties  were  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  King  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Aiken  Red,  Blue 
Pearmain,  Spit-zenberg,  Rome  Beauty,  Nonsuch,  Bailey  Sweet, 
Salome,  Rarnbo,  and,  Lavaler.  The  last  named  was  an  Apple 
of  very  moderate  size,  although  all  of  the  others  were  very 
handsome  fruits  of  sufficient  size  for  commercial  purposes. 
Northern  Spy  was  particularly  attractive.  Amongst  the  less 
highly  coloured  varieties  were  Greening,  Newtown  Pippin, 
York  Imperial,  Longfield,  and  Stark.  Some  of  the  latter,  but 
particularly  Newtown  Pippin,  will  appeal  to  people  of  this 
country  quite  independently  of  colour.  The  fruits  were  of 
handsome  size,  and  clean,  showing  that  we  can  (be  independent 
of  California  for  supplies  of  this  superior  variety. 

In  the  body  of  the  hall  was  another  exhibit  of  Apples  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  same  varieties  to  a  certain 
extent  occur  as  in  the  previous  exhibit,  but  there  were  a 
number  of  varieties  identical  with  our  own,  including  Bis¬ 
marck,  Blenheim  (very  handsome  fruits  indeed),  Northern  Spy, 
and  some  of  the  russets.  Amongst  fresh  names  we  note  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red,  Wagner,  Fallawater,  Canada  Red  (small  fruit),  Mann, 
Holland  Pippin,  President,  Tolman  Sweet,  and  others. 

The  West  Indian  Section,  including  all  of  the  British 
possessions  lying  off  the  coast  of  America,  offered  a  greater 
amount  of  novelty,  on  account  of  the  tropical  character  both 
of  its  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  exhibits  had  been  organised 
by  the  West  Indian  Committee,  at  15,  Seething  Lane,  London, 
E.C.,  but  there  were  several  companies  or  firms  represented. 
Messrs.  James  Phillip  and  Co.,  4,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C., 
had  a  display  of  West  Indian  fruits,  preserves,  and  pickles. 
From  the  Barbados  the  firm  sent  a  fine  heap  of  the  Dagger 
Brand  of  Bananas,  with  long,  curved,  and  finger-like  fruits. 
Sweet  Potatos  were  also  in  this  exhibit.  From  the  West- 
Indies  proper  were  white,  purple,  brown,  and  black,  Sweet 
Potatos.  and  Yams,  representing  various  species  of  varieties. 
The  Sweet  Potato,  correctly  named  Ipomoea  Batatas,  was  at 
one  time  proposed  for  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  even 
tried,  but  the  deep  penetrating  character  of  the  roots  made  it 
difficult  to  lift  them  with  our  methods  of  pursuing  agriculture. 
The  identity  of  the  Yams  was  not  indicated  botanically,  but 
we  know  that  they  represent  several  species  and  varieties  of 
Dioscorea  ;  for  instance,  D.  sativa,  D.  alata,  D.  aculeata,  are 
all  natives  of  tropical  parts  of  south-eastern  Asia,  including 
various  islands.  They  are  also  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  were  introduced.  To  determine  their  botanical  identity 
would  require  the  plants  themselves  as  well  as  the  roots.  The 
latter  differ  greatly  in  size,  colour  and  shape,  though  some  of 
these  distinctions  would  (be  that  of  mere  colour  variations,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Potato.  The  flesh  in  some  instances  is 
coloured,  while  in  other  cases  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  skin. 
Some  of  the  Yams  shown  from  the  West  Indies  were  1 2  in.  to 
18  in.  long,  and  2  in.  to  4  in.  thick.  Other  products  from  the 
same  quarter  were  Oranges,  Ginger,  Coffee  Beans,  Pineapples, 
and  fruits  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  from  which  the  cocoa  of 
commerce  is  produced.  Another  part  of  the  exhibit  put 
up  by  this  same  firm  included  Sugar  Canes,  Sugar  in 
various  stages  of  preparation,  Cocoanuts  and  their  husks, 
Cassava  cakes,  made  from  starch  in  the  roots  of  Maniliot 
utilissima,  flours  made  from  the  Banana,  and  Arrowroot  and 
Shaddocks  (Citrus  decumana),  the  giant  of  the  Orange  tribe, 
the  fruits  being  6  in.  or  8  in.  long,  and  oval  in  shape. 


From  British  Guiana  come  other  fruits  similar  to  those  of 
the  West  Indies  proper.  These  included  Sweet  Oranges, 
Shaddocks,  Mexican  Melons,  so  named,  consisting  of  long, 
green,  and  also  red  fruits,  resembling  our  Vegetable  Marrows. 
Mangosteens  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  L.  Rose  and  Co.,  Limited,  had  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  their  Limejuice,  essential  oil  and  Limes,  Lime  oil  and  raw 
Lime  juice,  together  with  Lime  fruits,  Lime  juice  cordial,  and 
Limetta  Ginger  cordial,  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  at 
previous  exhibitions  of  the  society. 

In  another  part  of  the  hall  was  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of 
tropical  fruits  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  pioneer 
line  to  the  West  Indies,  having  offices  at  18,  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  E.C.  Of  commercial  importance  was  the  exhibit  of 
Barbados  Bananas  having  large  fruits  of  fine  flavour  resemb¬ 
ling  that  of  the  Canary  Banana.  The  Jamaica  Banana  along¬ 
side  of  it  was  stated  to  be  of  coarser  flavour.  An  interesting 
and  uncommon  exhibit  was  a  huge  infrutescence  of  a  Palm 
named  Attalea  Cohune,  carrying  full-sized  fruit.  Interesting 
and  uncommon  also  was  the  exhibit  of  a  bunch  of  green  Cocoa- 
nuts,  while  a  seed  of  this  tree  was  germinating  in  a  pot. 
Tropical  fruits  were  the  Sapodilla,  Pomeloes,  the  Ripley  Pine¬ 
apple,  sometimes  named  Ripley  Queen,  as  well  as  smooth 
Cayenne,  Avocado  Pear,  a  green  fruit  51  in.  long,  and  resemb¬ 
ling  a  Pear ;  Bread  Nuts  and  Chrystophines  from  Trinidad. 
The  last-named  has  a  great  variety  of  names,  reaching  our 
shores  under  the  name  of  Chow  Chow,  and  is  the  fruit  of 
Sechium  edule.  An  enormous  Shaddock  measured  over  3  ft.  in 
circumference.  Yams  were  represented  by  white,  red  and 
brown  varieties. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  all  these  exotic  fruits  was  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Bananas  grown  in  this  country  consisting  of  three 
plants,  two  of  which  were  in  full  fruit.  These  were  shown  by 
Sir  William  Pearson,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Wadds),  Paddock- 
hurst,  Sussex.  Other  exhibits  we  deal  with  in  another  column. 


Chrysanthemum  Princess  Mafalda. 

(See  Supplement^) 

The  Japanese  variety  represented  in  our  supplementary 
illustration  this  week  is  a.  very  handsome  one,  being  pure 
white  with  lengthy  drooping  and  veiy  much  twisted  curled 
and  interlaced  florets.  The  latter  are  of  medium  width,  and 
when  seen  during  November  characterise  the  bloom  as  a  very 
refined  one.  Owing  to  the  drooping  habit  of  the  florets  the 
bloom  is  only  about  6  in.  wide!,  or  a  little  over,  and  about-  7  in. 
or  8  in.  deep1.  Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  bloom 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Uc-kfield,  Sussex, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
great  exhibition  in  November  last.  The  bloom,  which  we  had 
was  only  of  moderate  size,  so  that  good  growers  will  be  able 
to  develop  it  to  larger  size  if  necessary  for  exhibition  purposes-. 


Pear  Alexandre  Lambre  as  a  Bush. 

All  kinds  of  Pears  are  not  to  be  recommended  to  grow  in  this 
way,  but  the  one  here  named  makes  a  fine  tree  in  this  form  in 
our  garden.  We  have  it  on  the  Quince  stock,  was  planted 
twelve  years  ago,  and  now  is  about  9  ft.  by  9  ft.,  in  the  most 
healthy  and  fruiting  condition.  It  is  growing  about  5  ft.  from 
the  walk.  The  border  is  surface-cropped  with  such  things  as 
Violets,  Pansies,  etc.,  with  vegetable  ground  beyond,  and  this 
is  not  dug  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  only  surface-cropped. 

Although  in  an  exposed  position  it  seldom  misses  a  crop. 
These  are  good  flavoured,  and  very  russety ;  in  fact,  covered 
all  over  with  russet.  It  fruits  in  bunches  of  from  three  to 
six  and  seven.  When  thinned  they  are  of  good  size.  With 
me  this  season  it  was  in  use  during  the  last  half  of  November 
and  is  not  prone  to  core-rot  like  so  many  kinds.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  juice,  and  is  most  tender.  Growing  by  its  side 
is  Emile  d’Heyst.  This  is  nothing  so  good  in  flavour.  I 
have  found  Alex.  Lambre  good  in  two  other  gardens  in  divers 
parts  of  the  country.  Con. 


Supplement  to  “  Tiif.  Gardening  World.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  PRINCESS^MAFALDA.  Colour,  White.  Size,  6  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep. 
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Pot  Vines  for  Table  Decoration. 

Possibly  there  are  many  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
who  have  Vines  under  their  charge  the  original  rods  of  which, 
when  closely  pruned,  have  become  unfruitful,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  age  or  mismanagement  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Such  Vines  may  frequently  be  kept  in  a  fruitful  condi¬ 
tion  if  the  system  of  constantly  running  up  new  rods  and  fruit¬ 
ing  them  for  a  few  years  be  adopted.  Here  in  a  mid-season 
Hamburgh  house  this  system  has  given  much  satisfaction.  Old 
Vines  which  did  not  produce  bunches  more  than  -1  lb.  in  weight 
have  on  young  rods  produced  bunches  which  have  weighed  5  lb. 
to  6  lb.  In  a  house  of  considerable  dimensions,  as  is  the  case 
with  us,  at  least  one  rod  can  be  removed  each  year  with 
advantage. 

Having  selected  the  rod  of  some  years’  standing  which  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  roof  to  make  room  for  its  younger  brother, 
it  is  brought  down  parallel  with  and  about  2  ft.  from  the  front 
lights  and  about  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  roof  glass,  the  rod  then 
being  firmly  tied  to  a  narrow  staging,  takiiig  care  to  have  the 
spurs  on  one  side  pointing  in  an  upward  direction.  At  prun¬ 
ing  time  all  shoots  are  pruned  close  in  excepting  six  or  eight 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  rod ;  these  are  shortened  back  to 
about  18  in.  in  length,  taking  care  that  the  top  bud  is  a  good 
one. 

Prior  to  the  Vine  breaking  in  the  spring  a  sufficient  number 
of  5-in.  pots  are  selected ;  the  holes  at  the  bottom  are  slightly 
enlarged  so  that  the  pieces  of  young  wood  retained  pass  readily 
through  them,  the  pots  eventually  resting  on  the  old  spur. 
They  are  then  filled  with  good  loam,  rather  heavy  in  character, 
which  is  made  firm.  As  active  growth  commences  the  soil  in 
the  pots  is  kept  constantly  moistened,  when  it  soon  becomes 
filled  with  .roots.  A  neat  stake  must  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot,  to  which  the  miniature  rod  must  be  firmly  tied. 
As  the  fruiting  shoots  develop  they  are  also  loosely  looped  to 
it.  These  must  be  pinched  at  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch 
and  the  berries  thinned  in  the  usual  way.  I  usually  allow 
three  bunches  to  each  small  Vine,  which  collectively  weigh 
about  5  lb.  ;  of  course,  more  than  three  shoots  are  allowed  to 
develop,  to  furnish  the  tree  with  plenty  of  foliage. 

These  small  Vines  remain  attached  to  the  parent  plant  until 
the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripened  and  they  are  required  for  use, 
when  they  may  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  outside  the  bottom 
of  the  pot. 

The  shoots  may  now  be  tied  or  pinched  to  make  the  Vines 
look  as  elegant  as  possible.  The  soil  should  have  a  thorough 
watering,  afterwards  covering  with  moss,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  place  on  the  dinner-table.  We  usually  place  these  miniature 
Vines  in  a  large  silver  bowl,  a  saucer  with  a  little  water  in  it 
being  placed  underneath  the  pot,  which  prevents  the  foliage 
drooping  from  the  heat  of  the  room.  The  advantages  of  grow¬ 
ing  pot  Vines  for  decoration  in  the  manner  described  are  at 
least  of  a  two-fold  character,  the  one  being  that  of  turning  to 
good  account  a  rod  that  otherwise  would  be  thrown  away  ;  and 
the  other  is  that  the  fruit  is  much  better  finished  and  of  finer 
quality  than  when  furnished  by  young  Vines  which  have  been 
grown  exclusively  in  a  pot.  The  enclosed  photo,  which  is  one 
of  several  grown  this  season,  will  give  the  editor  some  idea  as 
to  their  appearance  and  utility  for  the  purpose  named. 

W.  H.  W. 


Tree  Planting  at  Gotjrock.— On  the  29th  ult.  Provost  Adam 
planted  the  first  of  the  row  of  trees  that  is  to  adorn  Broomberry 
Drive,  Gourock.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  presence  of 
the  magistrates  and  a  few  of  the  town  councillors.  The  tree  is 
a  sapling  Plane,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Simons,  Glas¬ 
gow.  Although  a  Plane  tree,  one  of  the  magistrates  present 
denominated  it  an  “  Adamite.  ”  The  labourers  who  filled  in  the 
earth  suggested  that  a  little  whisky  would  help  the  growth,  but 
the  hint  did  not  “  draw.”  On  Wednesday  Miss  Brown,  daughter 
of  Bailie  Brown,  planted  a  second  tree  opposite  Avondale  Villa, 
the  residence  of  Bailie  Brown,  which  is  at  the  extreme  west  of 
the  drive ;  it  was  named  the  “  Flossie  Tree  ”  ;  and  on  Thursday 
Miss  Tarbet,  daughter  of  Bailie  Tarbet,  planted  the  third  tree 
on  the  drive  opposite  the  Bailie’s  new  residence,  Kirkfieldbank, 
and  was  named  the  “Nancy  Tree.” 


Freesias. 


These  lovely  little  Cape  bulbs  are  now  general  favourites, 
their  sweet  scent  and  easy  culture  commending  them  alike  to 
the  amateur  who  can  grow  his  dozens,  and  to  the  professional 
who  can  order  his  hundreds  or  thousands. 

We  are  now  cutting  nice  spikes  from  an  early  batch  potted 
in  August,  and  find  them  very  useful  and  acceptable  where 
sweet-scented  flowers  are  always  more  or  less  in  demand. 

I  like  to  grow  from  a  dozen  to  fourteen  in  a  6-in.  pot,  and 
advocate  placing  the  bulbs  quite  2  in.  below  the  soil.  This 
deep  planting  does  away  with  the  plunging  in  leaf-soil  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  as  usually  recommended,  which  is  frequently  left  on 
a  few  days  too  long,  and  the  young  growth  much  weakened  in 
consequence.  If  the  pots  are  placed  in  frames  facing  the 


Tot  ^  is e  for  Table  Decoration  in  5  in.  Pot. 


north,  and  heavily  shaded  until  growth  appears,  sturdy  plants 
will  be  the  result. 

Give  light  and  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
as  the  plants  strengthen  and  improve,  a  batch  of  the  strongest 
may  be  moved  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  Staking  the  plants  should  be  early  attended  to, 
and  for  this  purpose,  when  obtainable,  nothing  better  can  be 
used  than  the  small  twiggy  suckers  that  spring  from  the  roots 
of  old  Elm  trees. 

In  October,  if  early  flowers  are  required,  again  move  the 
strongest  plants  into  an  intermediate  temperature,  where  at 
this  season  they  should  be  yielding  a  nice  supply  of  bloom. 
Fieesias  are  benefited  by  occasional  waterings  of  weak  manure 
water,  and  the  thorough  ripening  and  harvesting  of  the  bulbs 
are  also  veiy  important  details  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
home-grown  bulbs.  T.  H.  Bolton. 

Baron  Hill. 


Headers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 

Buccleuch  Nurseries. 

( Concluded  from  page  974.) 

In  giving  ail  account  of  what  may  be  seen  in  tbei  grounds  of 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch.  Nurseries,  Hawick,  we  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  Phloxes  any  more  than  the  Pentsteonons,  as  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  both  is  very  extensive  and  up  to  date.  The  Pemtstei- 
nrons  were  at  'their  best  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  which 
would  mean  that  the  Phloxes  were  past  their  best:,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  'having  sufficient  flowers  to  show  the  character  of  the 
varieties;  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  plants  and  seed¬ 
lings  under  trial. 

Flowers  of  dark  colours,  but  especially  crimson  and  scarlet 
ones,  are  usually  rather  small,  as  if  the  rich  colours  werei  the 
result  of  concentration.  This  applies  to  Phlox  coccinea,  a 
small- flowered,  crimson-scarlet  variety,  but  nevertheless  very 
handsome.  Quite  different  in  its  way  is  Archie  Forbes,  with 
large  rosy-salmon  flowersi  and  ai  crimson  eye.  One  of  the  first 
varieties  of  this  colour  was  Lothair,  which  was  highly  valued 
about  twenty  years  ago.  There  are,  however,  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  collection  here'  having  large  flowers,  but  differing 
in  the  shades  of  salmon.  Another  of  these  is  Aurore,  a.  salmon- 
scarlet  with  a,  purple  eyec  One  of  the  finest  of  the  lighter 
colours  is  Mrs.  Oliver,  a.  lovely  shade  of  sa.lmon-pink  with  a 
white  eye i.  Salmonea  (Forbes)  is  a  very  handsome  rosy- 
salmon  variety  with  a.  purple  eye,  while  Robert  Pringle  might 
best  be  described  as  salmon-rose,  with  a  deeper  centre.  Mrs. 
Callender  (Forbes)  is  a  new  variety  for  1905,  with  large  bright 
salmon  flowers  and  a  lighter  eye.  Miss:  Wilson  (Forbes)  is 
another  new  variety  to  be  sent  out  next  year,  and  rejoice®  in 
salmon-pink  flowersi  with  a,  lighter  centre'. 

It  is  interesting  always  to  compare'  modem  improvements 
with  the  originals  when  obtainable.  We  noted  two  varieties 
here,  a,  white  and  a  lilac  with  long  starry  'segments  to  the 
flower,  and  reckoned  toi  be  forty  years'  old  or  more.  No  doubt 
these  were  amongst  the  earliest  improvements  rather  than  the 
original  wild  type,  for  the  flowers  measured  25  millimetres 
wide,  or  about  1  in.  By  way  of  ©omparisbui  we  measured  the' 
flowers  of  a  modern  variety  named  Bromg'niart  and  found  that 
they  measured  49  millimetres  across  or  about  2  in.,  being 
double'  the  size'  of  these  early  cultivated  forms.  The  flowers 
of  the  large  variety  just  mentioned  were  rose  in  the  centre 
shading  to  white  towards  the  margin. 

Very  pretty,  in  its  way,  was  Antonin,  a.  large  white  variety 
with  lilac  margin  and  new  as  we'll  as  distinct.  Mrs.  Burn  is 
a  large-flowered  sort  of  orange-sea.rlfc.t  with  a  crimson  eye,  and' 
was  sent  out.  last  spring.  One  of  the  prettiest  one®  rvei  noted 
■was  Siebold  with  orangey-scarlet  flowers'  and  a  maroon  eye.. 
Varieties  with  eye-like'  centre®  are  fairly  numerous  and  some  of 
them  markedly  distinct.  Prosper  Henry  has  pure  white 
flowers  with  magenta,  eye  and  of  large'  sizei,  while  the  plant, 
is  dwarf  in  growth.  Quite  different  in  its  way  is  Mrs.  Graham 
Wi;  gan  (Forbes),  with  dark  rose  flowers  and  a  purple  eye. 
Deeper  still  was  Mrs.  Derring,  with  rosy-carmine  flowers  and 
a  purple  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Willmott  (Forbes)  has 
the  -arrangement  of  colours  reversed,  the  flowers  being  of  large 
sizei  and  rosy-pink  with  ai  light  centre.  This  received  a,  first- 
class  certificate  when  shown  at  Wolverhampton  during  the 
past,  summer. 

Two  pure  white  varieties  run  each  other  very  closely  for 
the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of  this  class  of 
plants.  Sylphidej  was  considered  the  best  pure'  white  variety 
here,  as  tire  flowers  are  much  /larger  than  those  of  Fiancee. 
Some  years  ago  the  latter  was  considered  a.  first-class  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  it  is  still  worthy  of  a  'select  position  in  the 
garden.  Others,  however,  lay  great  stress  upon  Helene  Vacar- 
eisoo,  which  has  large  pure  white  flowers,  while  the  plant  is 
very  dwarf  and  /compact  without  presenting  the  stunted  ap¬ 
pearance  peculiar  to  some  varieties  of  the  summ-er-flowering 
section.  Those  who  grow  a  collection  will  find  all  three  hand¬ 
some  acquisitions  to  collections  of  Phloxes. 


Another  dwarf  variety  was  G.  Larroumet,  but  the  flowers 
are  pink  with  a  white  eye.  The  flowers  of  Glendaruel  (Forbes) 
are  of  large  size  and  rose-pink,  shading  to  a  lighter  hue  in  the 
centre.  The  flowers  of  Dulramel  are  orange-red,  and  it  would 
take  its  place  amongst  so-called  scarlet  Phloxes.  Aglae  Adan- 
sion  is  a  pure  white  with  rose  eye  and  very  handsome  in  its 
class.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wright  (Forbes)  is  a  large  satiny  lilac 
flower  with  a  carmine  eye,  and  is  to.  be  sent  out  next  year. 
The  large  flower®  of  Pat  Robertson  (Forbes)  are  rosy-carmine 
with  a  crimson  eye.  Another  very  striking  white  variety  is 
Tapis  Blanc,  the  flower  of  which  is  so  large  that  a  crown  piece 
would  'Scarcely  cover  it.  Mrs.  Bowerie  (Forbes)  is  another 
pure  white  flower  borne  in  large  pyramidal  panicles.  It-  is 
a  new  variety  for  next  year.  Somewhat  similar  to  Coquelioot 
is  that  named  Mouneit-Sully  with  orange-scarlet  flower®  and 
a  purplei  eye,  but  the  individual  blooms  and  the  panicles  are 
large.  The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  named 
varieties  here,  and  the  name  given  in  brackets  against  many 
of  the  varieties  will  shew  that,  a  considerable  number  of  seed¬ 
lings  continue'  to  be  raised  and  tried  at  Hawick.  Ten  thousand 
plaint®  are  kept  .in  3  in.  pots,  and  can  be  sent  out  at  any 
season. 

The  oollectiomsi  of  the  Pan  sy  tribe  are  .also  very  exhaustive 
of  -all  that  is  worth  cultivating.  Seedlings  of  fancy  Pansies 
.continue  to  be  raised  in,  large  quantities  every  year.  Being 
in  full  bloom  in,  the  middle  cf  September,  we  could  see  that 
they  constituted  a.  first-class  strain  for  seedling®,  and  we  were 
assured  that  they  would  continue'  flowering  till  frost  overtook 
them.  There  is1  ailsoi  .an  exhaustive  collection  of  the  best-named 
fancy  and  show  Pansies.  Double  Pansie®  are  extremely  rare 
in  gardens,  but  Lord  Waveney  is  perfectly  full  and  char¬ 
acterised  by  dark  plum-purple  flowers. 

We  were  very  'interested  in  thei  Violas  just  then,  as  they 
carried  such  a  profusion  of  flowersi  of  almost  every  shade'  of 
colour.  Some  of  these  werei  anything  but  new,  but  the  fact 
that,  they  still  continue  to.  hold  their  own,  shows  that  they  have 
not  been  displaced  by  anything  more  fl-oriferous  or  continuous. 
These  profuse  flowering  varieties!  are'  highly  suitable  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes,  and  in  the  North  practically  flower  from  spring 
till  la;te  autumn.  Very  handsome  was  White  Empress,  with 
large  white  flowers  and  a,  creamy  lip.  The  flowers  of  Snow¬ 
flake  werei  pure  white,  and;  like  the'  previous  onei,  it  is  a  good 
bedder.  A  striking  contrast  was  .offered  by  General  Baden- 
Poweill,  with  golden-yellow  rayless  flowers  well  adapted  for 
bedding  purposes.  The  old  and  well-known  Bullion  wa.s  re¬ 
markably  floriferous.  Quite  a.  number  of  yellow  varieties  were 
in,  full  bloom,  including  Mrs.  Spencer,  lemoni-yellow ;  A.  J. 
Rowberry,  golden-yellow ;  and  Isolde,  light  yellow  with  a. 
golden  ray  less  lip. 

Amongst  blue  varieties  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  we 
noticed  Sir  Robert.  Pullar,  -of  good  habit,  with  light,  blue  flowers 
very  freely  and  continuously  produced.  These  flowers  are 
also  fragrant,  making  the  plant  very  suitable  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses',  and  for  this  it  is  highly  esteemed.  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man,,  with  deep,  blue  flowers;  was  also  flowering  quite  profusely. 
A  very  pretty  blue  was  Queen  of  the  Year,  having  light  blue 
rayless  flowers  belonging  to  the  miniature'  or  Violetta,  type. 

Seagull  ha®  pure  white  flowers  in  large  numbers'  on  plants 
of  dwarf  habit.  Very  handsome  in  its  way  is  Royal  Sovereign, 
a  golden-yellow,  rayles®,  free-flowering  variety  of  dwarf  habit. 
The  large  flowers'  of  Mrs'.  Pat.  may  be  described  a®  lilac-blue 
and  very  freely  produced.  A  beautiful  sky-blue  flower  is  John 
Quartan,  recalling  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  but  a.  much  larger 
flower.  Hector  Macdonald  is  a.  blue-purple  flower,  while  John 
Ferguson  is  intense  blue  with  the  top  petals  tinted  with 
purple  and  recalling  an  intensified  Blue  Gown.  Those  who 
like  particular  flowersi  should  be  pleased  with  Mrs.  John 
Robertson,  which  we  may  describe  as  intense  purplei  with  a 
white  centre  edged  with  indigo,  making  it  a  very  striking 
flower.  Jackanapes  is  golden-yellow  with  velvety-crimson 
upper  petals  and  may  be  described  as  a  glorified  Vernon  Lee. 
The  Clown,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  is  another  variegated 
flower,  chiefly  white  with  blue-purple  top  petals. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in  considerable'  quantity,  but 
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we  shall  mention  only  those  that  were  still  in  full  flower. 
Those  w'ho  have  seen  Dianthus  Atkinsoni  flower  in  the  North 
worfld  he  tempted  to-  try  it  in  the  South,  the  crimson  flowers 
'being  produced  in  great  quantity.  Hedysarum  multijugum, 
a  seiall  shrub,  is  a,  hardier  plant  than,  cultivators  at  first  ima¬ 
gined,  and  flowers  even  in  this  northern  district.  A  dwarf 
Fuchsia  named  F.  pumila,  about  1  ft.  in  height,  would  make  a 
useful  bedding  'subject.  A  scarce  Heron’ s-Bill  is  Erodium 
caruifoiium,  with  rosy  flowers  and  two  black  blotches  on,  the 
upper  petals. 

Very  tine  Oxeye  Daisies  were  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
Margaret  Marvell  and  King  Edward  VII.,  both  having  rays 
of  wonderful  length.  Amongst  variegated  plants  Lychnis 
dioioa  rubra  variegata.  is  veiy  little  known,  but.  produces  a 
•Wonderful  amount  of  variegation  during  autumn.  Linum 
Lewisii  is  a  perennial  Flax  suitable  for  the  herbaceous  border. 
The  recently-named  Sidalcea.  malvaeflora  Rosy  Gem.  had  been 
grown  here  for  many  years  under  the  nauiei  of  atropurpurea. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  Rohinsoni  is  notable  for  having 
fringed  rays.  Other  choice  and  valuable  herbaceous  plants 
were  Stachys  ooccinea,,  Stockesia,  cyanea,  Ourisia  ooeeinea,  An¬ 
tirrhinum  glutinosum,  A.  Asarina,  and  Androsace  coronopi- 
folia,  most  of  these  being  of  dwarf  habit  and  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  rockery. 

Very  distinct  Wallflowers  were  Clieiranthus  alpinus  varied- 
gains,  with  variegated  leave's,  and  Harpur  Crewe,  a  double 
yellow.  Useful  and  handsoanei  grasses  were  the  Pampas  and 
Apera  arundinacea,  Tropaeolum  speiaiosum  is  often  named 
the  Scotch  flower,  because  it.  .succeeds!  so  well  in  the  moist  .at¬ 
mosphere  of  the;  North.  Here  we  noted  five  to  six  thousand 
plants  which  have'  been  established  in,  pots  for  twelve  months, 
and  filling-  eleven  lights.  When  thus  established  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  transferring  it  toi  new  homes  at!  practically  any 
period  of  the  year. 

Auriculas'  are'  also  extensively  grown  here,  both  alpine  and 
stage  varieties  being  cultivated,  including  the  choice  named 
sorts  of  the  florist.  Indeed  the  collection  lays  claim  to  being 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

Dahlias  are  extensively  cultivated,  /but,  the  Cactus  varieties 
have  'been  dominating  the  old  florist®’  flowers  for  some  time 
pash  A  collection  of  up-to-date  varieties  lias  been  got.  together 
here,  including  Queen  Alexandra,,  F.  M.  Stredwiek,  Sweetheart, 
Sweet  Nell,  Dainty,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bruisson,  J.  B.  Bryant,  etc. 

A  line  collection  of  Montbretias  ha®  also  been  got  together, 
including  Transcendent,  orange  with  crimson  eye  ;  Oriflamme, 
orange-scarlet  and  crimson  eye ;  Germania,  uniform  orange- 
scarlet,  with  dark  red  throat. ;  Anneau  d’Or,  veiy  large  orange 
flower  with  brownish-crimson  zone ;  Tragedy,  smaller  but 
having  a  darker  zone.  African  Marigolds  and  a,  fine  strain  of 
Mimulus  are  also  grown. 

Perennial  Lobelias  include  a,  considerable  number  of  choice 
varieties,  amongst  which  we  noted  Distinction,  with  deep  oar- 
mine-crimsioni  flowers  and  bronzy-purple'  foliage.  Other  choice 
Lobelias  were  Gerardi,  purple ;  Lord  Ardilaum,  brilliant  scarlet 
with  bronzy-purple  foliage;  Orion,  scarlet,  and  dwarf,  with 
green  foliage  ;  Purple  Empress,  purple  with  green  leaves ;  the 
w el-known  Victoria,,  also  Violaioea  (violet),  and  Lugdeusis,  ma¬ 
genta-purple  with  light,  bronzy  foliage.  Of  another  type  were 
L.  siiphilitica  with  blue  flowers,  and  L.  s.  ro®eai,  with  rosy- 
scarlet  flowers. 


Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Reading. — While  return¬ 
ing  from  Melbury  House,  Dorset,  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  sent  an  intimation  that  they  would  see 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  John  Sutton, 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons)  while  passing  through  Reading. 
The  Prince  is  High  Steward  of  Reading.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  train,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  were  invited  to  the  Royal 
saloon,  and  the  latter  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a  bouquet, 
which  the  Princess  graciously  accepted.  While  the  Mayor  and 
the  Prince  were  conversing,  the  former  presented  the  Town 
Clerk  and  Chief  Constable  before  the  journey  was  resumed. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY. 

First  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Potatodom  loomed  largely  in  the  Prince’s  Saloon  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  7th,  the 
date  of  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Potato  Society.  Upwards  of  sixty  persons  were  present,  in¬ 
cluding  such  well-known  Potatoites  as  Professors  Percival  and 
Malden,  Messrs.  G.  Gordon,  G.  Massey-,  T.  J.  Blaydes,W.  Davie, 
H.  Scott,  C.  Foster,  E.  Molyneux,  J.  Gibson,  L.  Anderson, 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  W.  Cuthbertson,  John  Green,  E.  T.  Marsh, 
W.  Deal,  F.  G.  Crampton,  R.  W.  Green,  J.  Gardiner,  J.  Spence, 
Zech.  Gray,  W.  Varlow,  J.  Harrison,  W.  R.  Porter,  F.  Picker¬ 
ing,  J.  H.  Poad,  H.  Henshaw,  W.  J.  Atkinson,  A.  Findlay, 
J.  I).  Blanshard,  and  E.  W.  King.  After  the  minutes  relating 
to  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  society  had  been  read  by  the 
secretary,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  A.  D.  Hall)  explained  that,  owing 
to  the  non-receipt  of  the  results  of  one  or  two  of  the  society’s 
Potato  trials,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  complete  the 
report  of  the  society’s  work  in  1904.  The  secretary  had,  how¬ 
ever,  drawn  up  a  summary  of  the  report,  and  he  called  upon 
that  gentleman  to  read  the  same  to  the  meeting. 

I  lie  outstanding  features  of  the  summarised  report  read  by 
Mr.  Wright  were  that  the  society’s  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  October  11th  and  12th  was  a  great  success,  and  returned  a 
profit  to  the  society  ;  that  an  audit  taken  of  the  varieties  then 
exhibited  showed  that  453  distinct  sorts  were  staged,  270  of 
which,  chiefly  novelties,  were  shown  once  only  ;  that  the  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  profit  on  the  year’s  work  of  £46  18s.  3d.  ;  that 
an  election  among  the  members  had  been  held  with  a  view  to 
providing  interested  jiersons  with  lists  of  standard  varieties  ; 
that  a  series  of  trials  had  been  carried  out ;  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  joining  the  society  up  to  November,  1904,  totalled  nearly 
300  private  members  and  1,500  affiliated  members,  making  a 
grand  total  of  nearly  2,000  members. 

The  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  extends  to  64 
pages,  and  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 

The  Trials. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  had  much  of  moment  to  say  about  the  Potato 
trials  organised  by  the  society,  and  his  remarks  were  followed 
with  deep  interest.  He  thought  that,  despite  the  scoffers  who 
said  that  trials  would  only  show  them  what  they  already  knew, 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  would  be  gathered  from 
reports  of  the  trials,  and  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  farmers  and  small  growers  alike. 
He  bad  gone  carefully  into  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  future 
trials,  and  found  that  to  test  a  large  number  of  sorts  would  be 
somewhat  expensive.  Each  variety  tested  should  have  two 
square  rods  of  ground  allotted  to  it,  and,  as  there  were  453 
varieties  staged  at  the  N.P.S.  show,  and  these  would  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  other  new  sorts,  the  society  would  require  from 
five  to  six  acres  of  land  for  testing  purposes.  The  cost  could 
be  fairly  put  at  £15  per  acre,  which  was  not  allowing  any  pay¬ 
ment  for  supervision,  and  would  not  be  lessened  materially  by 
the  sale  of  the  produce. 

The  New  Officers  and  Committee. 

After  making  the  above  remarks,  Mr.  Hall  vacated  the  chair 
to  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  under  whose  presidency  the  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  present  officials  were  re-elected,  the  nominations 
of  Sir  John  Llewellyn  as  president,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  as  chairman, 
Mr.  G.  Gordon  as  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  being  received  and  carried  with 
acclamation.  A  list  of  vice-presidents  was  established,  the 
names  of  several  influential  Potato  people  being  proposed  for 
that  position  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  elected  unanimously.  The 
following  are  the  gentlemen  so  elected  : — Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
V.M.H.,  G.  Bunyard,  Y.M.H.,  W.  Cuthbertson,  —  Daniels, 
John  Green,  W.  Varlow,  G.  Beale,  A.  Findlay,  —  Fidler,  and 
E.  O.  Greening. 

District  Committees. 

With  a  view  to  extending  the  sphere  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Wright  proposed  the  instituton  of  district  committees,  each 
with  a  secretary  and  correspondent  having  seats  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  He  read  a  list  of  names  of  gentlemen  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  who  had  signified  their  willingness  to  act 
in  the  capacities  indicated,  and  hoped  that  the  meeting  would 
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look  upon  the  idea  with  favour.  After  a  little  discussion  on 
a  suggestion  that  officials  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  society’s 
meetings  should  vote  by  proxy  (subsequently  withdrawn),  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  The  following  are  the  first 
appointments  :  — Boston  :  Messrs.  E.  J.  Deal  and  W.  R.  Porter  ; 
Spalding :  W.  J.  Atkinson  and  G.  Massey ;  Lincoln :  G.  D. 
Blanshard  and  F.  Pickering;  North  Lines.:  T.  J.  Blaydes; 
York:  —  Jeff,  Poad  ;  Warminster:  Hy.  Scott;  Cambridge : 
Prof.  Middleton  and  Mr.  W.  Hensliaw  ;  Dundee :  W.  P.  Laird  ; 
Perth  :  J.  Gardiner  and  L.  Anderson  ;  Dumfries  :  M.  Wallace 
and  D.  Arnott ;  Edinburgh  and  the  Lothians  :  Harry  Hope  and 
W.  Davie;  Jersey:  E.  J.  Ashelford  Montrose  :  D.  Spence; 
Reading:  Prof.  Percival  and  Mr.  C.  Foster;  Wisbech:  R.  AV. 
Green;  Cranhook  :  H.  Finch  am  and  H.  Baker;  Oxford:  J.  E. 
Jefferies  and  S.  Heaton;  Faversham  :  Al.  F.  De  Laure  and 

F.  Pincott ;  Belfast:  J.  M'Dowell  and  Wesley  Forbes;  Win¬ 
chester  :  S.  W.  Breadmore ;  Kelvedon  :  AAr.  Deal  and  AV.  Cutli- 
bertson  ;  Bedford  :  Zecli.  Gray. 

Next  Year’s  Show. 

In  order  to  assist  the  executive  committee  in  their  choice 
of  a  place  for  holding  next  year’s  exhibition,  a  test  of  the 
feeling  of  the  general  meeting  was  taken.  This  was  in  favour 
of  London,  with  possibly  another  exhibition  in  the  provinces. 
Edinburgh  and  Doncaster  were  next  in  favour,  securing  an 
equal  number  of  votes. 

Organising  Secretaries. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  secretaries  of  the  trials 
committees :  — Mr.  AV.  Bruce,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
ACM.H.,  Surrey ;  Mr.  W.  Dunkin,  Warwick  ;  Mr.  M.  J.  R. 
Dunstan,  Wye’;  Mr.  J.  Ettle,  Somerset;  Professor  Gilchrist, 
College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  W.  Goaring,  East 
Sussex ;  Mr.  S.  Heaton,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Hollingworth, 
Gloucester ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Lancaster,  Sendholme,  Surrey ;  Mr. 

G.  T.  Malthouse,  Shropshire  ;  Mr.  P.  Mann,  Bucks  ;  Mr.  W. 
Neild,  Cheshire  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Newsham,  Hants ;  Mr.  Tlios.  Red- 
ington,  Yorks ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Rusliton,  Staffs ;  Mr.  J.  Udale, 
Worcester;  Mr.  C.  Wakely,  Essex;  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  Middle¬ 
sex;  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  Kent;  Mr.  John ' Wright,  V.M.H., 
Surrey ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Young,  Holmes  Chapel. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  and  correspondents  of  district  committees,  also 
organising  secretaries  of  trials  committees,  have  votes  on  the 
executive  committee.  To  this  body  were  added  the  following 
names  by  special  vote  :  Dr.  Masters,  Professor  W.  J.  Malden, 
Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  Mr.  James  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Moly- 
neux.  As  many  members  declared  their  inability  to  attend 
committee  meetings  in  London  except  on  special  occasions,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  form  an  executive  sub-com¬ 
mittee : — Dr.  Masters,  Professor  Malden,  Professor  Percival, 
Messrs.  A.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  C.  Foster,  G.  Gordon,  Y.M.H.,  and 
Horace  J.  Wright. 

Board  oe  Arbitration. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Davie  that  something 
should  be  done  to  avert  the  disastrous  effects  of  lawsuits  on 
the  Potato  industry.  As  an  instance  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  trial  by  jury  in  cases  requiring  the  adjudication  of  experts, 
he  mentioned  that  in  one  particular  case  six  of  the  jury  were 
tailors !  This  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and,  as  a  result,  it 
was  decided  to  issue  with  the  annual  report  a  list  of  Potato 
experts,  being  trade  growers  and  members  of  the  society,  whose 
services  could  be  sought  as  arbitrators.  The  list  is  as  follows  :  — 
T.  J.  Blaydes,  Epworth,  Doncaster;  W.  Cuthbertson,  Dobbie’s 
Seed  Farms,  Marks  Tey,  Essex  ;  W.  Davie,  38,  Market  Street, 
Haddington,  N.B.  ;  E.  J.  Deal,  W.  AV.  Johnson  and  Son,  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Wm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex  ;  J.  D.  Blanshard, 
Bardney,  Lincoln  ;  J.  Gardiner,  Perth ;  Zecb.  Gray,  Everton, 
Sandy,  Beds  ;  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech  ;  E.  T.  Marsh,  15,  Borough 
High  Street,  London,  S.E.  ;  George  Massey,  17,  Market  Place, 
Spalding;  Jeff.  Poad,  Fulford,  York;  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Market 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  J.  F.  Williamson,  Summer  Hill,  Mal¬ 
low,  Ireland. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1904, 

The  report  which  the  committee  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  must,  in  their  opinion,  be  regarded  as  the  most 
favourable  that  has  yet  been  placed  before  the  members,  for 
there  is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
society  which  does  not  show  during  the  past  year  a  distinct 
Advance. 


The  metropolitan  exhibition,  which  again  took  place,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Benchers,  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  was 
one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  most  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing,  the  society  has  yet  held,  while  the  average  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was  at  the  same  time  exceptionally  good.  In  fact,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  it  may  justly  claim  to  have  been  the  finest 
Rose  show  ever  held  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  weather 
previous  to  the  exhibition  was,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  very  favourable,  while  the  fixture,  July  6th,  proved 
singularly  well-timed,  bearing  in  mind  that  during  June  and 
tfi©  early  part  of  July  the  season  was  a  somewhat  backward 
one.  The  arrangements  connected  with  the  show  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  experienced  staff  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  having 
been  again  so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
on  the  show  day  by  the  president  and  council  of  that  society. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  general  interest  in  this,  the  leading 
Rose  show  of  the  year,  several  new  features  are  annually  intro¬ 
duced.  These  appear  to  have  been  much  appreciated,  especially 
by  the  visitors,  who  were  more  numerous  than  at  either  of  the 
two  previous  exhibitions  held  by  the  society  in  the  Temple 
Gardens. 

Although  a  provincial  show  was  not  held  this  year  in  the 
North  of  England,  no  break  was  allowed  to  take  place  in  the 
long  series  of  interesting  competitions  for  the  society’s  two 
Jubilee  Challenge  Trophies,  which  were,  with  the  consent  of 
the  committee,  competed  for  instead  at  the  Bath  Rose  Show 
on  July  14th.  It  had  often  been  proposed  that  the  committee 
should  hold  an  exhibition  in  September,  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  public  the  large  number  of  Roses  now  in  cultivation  which 
bloom  freely  in  the  autumn,  but  not  until  the  present  year 
has  this  been  found  practicable.  For  a  first  venture,  the 
autumn  Rose  show  held  by  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  their  new  hall  in  Vincent 
Square,  in  September  last,  has  been  generally  considered  a 
great  success.  The  committee  are  encouraged  to  think  that 
when  better  known  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  exhi¬ 
bition  will  fully  justify  the  new  departure  in  the  way  of  Rose 
shows  that  has  now  been  made.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  as 
showing  the  friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  two  societies, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  in  July  last,  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  hall  where  the  autumn  Rose  show  was  afterwards  held, 
a  congratulatory  address  was  presented  from  the  National  Rose 
Society  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  as  patron  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  in  reply  to  which  address  an  equally  cordial 
message  has  since  been  received,  signed  by  the  president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  the  committee  have  to  re¬ 
cord  the  sad  loss  the  society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  their 
president,  the  late  Dean  of  Rochester,  which  took  place  on 
August  27th  last.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Dean 
Hole  presided  at  that  memorable  meeting  of  rosarians  in  1876 
when  the  National  Rose  Society  was  formed.  He  was  at  once 
elected  president,  a  position  he  has  occupied,  with  ere  at  benefit 
to  the  society,  ever  since — that  is  to  say,  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  loss  of  Dean  Hole  to  the  society  is  in  many 
ways  an  irreparable  one,  for  he  occupied  an  altogether  unique 
position  in  the  Rose  world,  as  being  the  great  apostle  of  Rose 
culture,  so  that  wherever  Roses  are  mentioned  the  name  of 
Dean  Hole  '■must  long  remain  inseparably  connected  with 
them.  It  is  proposed  early  next  year  to  set  on  foot  a  fund  in 
order  to  establish  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  society’s  late 
president,  to  which  fund  many  of  the  members  will,  no  doubt, 
be  glad  to  contribute. 

The  committee  also  announce  with  much  regret  the  recent 
death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  one  of  the  society’s  most 
valued  vice-presidents.  He  had  just  completed  the  revision  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  “  Book  of  the  Rose,”  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  works  on  Rose  culture,  particularly  from  an 
exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  that  has  yet  been  written.  He  was 
himself  a  keen  exhibitor,  and  in  1893  won  the  society’s  Tea  and 
Noisette  Challenge  Trophy.  His  kindly  presence  will  be  much 
missed,  both  at  the  annual  meetings  and  at  the  exhibitions. 

The  bye-laws  and  regulations  of  the  society  have  year  by  year 
received  various  additions  and  amendments,  but  the  committee 
feel  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  those  additions  and 
amendments  should  be  brought  into  line,  and  the  whole  series 
overhauled.  The  constitution,  rules,  bye-laws,  and  regulations 
which  will  in  their  place  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  to-day, 
have  been  drawn  up  with  much  thought  and  care  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  assisted  by  a  small  committee  of  experts  in  such  matters. 

Another  sub-committee,  which  lias  also  been  doing  good 
work  during  the  past  year,  lias  been  that  appointed  to  prepare 
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the  society’s  new  work  on  pruning  Roses,  which  is  designed  to 
meet  a  want  long  felt  by  rosarians  generally.  In  referring  to 
that  sub-committee,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  great 
assistance  it  has  received  in  its  somewhat  difficult  task  from 
the  excellent  reports  sent  in  by  one  of  its  members — Mr.  G.  L. 
Paul. 

Finance. 

The  receipts  ini  gate-money  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  at  the  previous  exhibition  by  nearly  £100.  This 
advance,  together  with  the  large  amount  received  in  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  new  members,  has  placed  the  finances  of  the  society 
in  a  most  encouraging  position.  The  receipts  from  all  sources, 
including  a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  £53  7s.,  amounted 
to  £1,383  19s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,064  19s.  4d., 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  of  £318  19s.  lid. 
Of  that  amount  it  is  proposed  to  set  apart  £100  for  the  new 
reserve  fund  and  to  contribute  £25  to  the  new  Horticultural 
Hall  Fund  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  advance 
in  membership  is  most  gratifying,  as  showing  the  increased 
interest  now  taken  in  the  work  of  the  society  in  fostering,  by 
its  exhibitions  and  publications,  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  past  year 
379  new  members  have  joined  the  society,  or  a  greater  number 
than  in  any  previous  year  ;  in  fact,  the  number  of  members  is 
at  the  present  time  more  than  double  what  it  was  only  four 
years  ago.  The  totals  were  584  in  1900,  and  1,308  in  1904. 

Arrangements  for  1905. 

As  the  Benchers  object  to  the  metropolitan  show  of  the  society 
being  Held  any  longer  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London  to  hold  that  exhibition  in  their  gardens  in 
Regent’s  Park  on  Thursday,  July  6th.  The  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  may  not  be  quite  as  centrally  situated  as  the  Temple 
Gardens,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  much  better  adapted 
for  a  Rose  show  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  ideaL  spot  in  which  to  hold  such  an  exhibition.  Added  to 
this,  for  the  first  time  in  the  society’s  existence  the  committee 
will  have  an  entirely  free  hand  in  all  the  arrangements  con¬ 
nected  with  their  metropolitan  show,  which  cannot  but  prove 
a  great  advantage  to  both  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  exhibition  will  be  held  on  July  18th,  at  Gloucester,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Gloucester  Rose  Society. 

The  autumn  Rose  show  will  again  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  in  Vincent  Square,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  next  year  at  a  rather  later 
date,  viz.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  26tli  and  27th. 
This  exhibition  will  be  rendered  even  more  attractive  than  the 
last  by  the  introduction  of  several  new  classes  in  order  to  still 
further  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Rose  as  an  autumn  flower. 

Thanks  to  Helpers. 

To  the  donors  of  special  prizes  the  committee  tenders  its 
best  thanks,  as  these  prizes  not  only  add  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  the  society’s  exhibitions,  but  also  allow  of  the  money 
thus  saved  being  spent  on  the  improvement  of  other  classes. 
The  local  secretaries  have  once  more  obtained  for  the  society 
a  good  many  new  members.  Among  the  most  successful  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  C.  Barber,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith. 
To  Miss  Willmott,  one  of  the  society’s  vice-patronesses,  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  are  especially  due,  not  only  for  the 
large  number  of  members  she  has  obtained,  but  also  for  the 
kind  interest  she  has  taken  in  the  work  of  the  society  generally, 
and  her  earnest  endeavours  at  all  times  to  advance  its  interests. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee,  November  25th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair),  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Messrs.  Gordon,  Odell,  Mawley, 
Saunders,  Douglas,  Bowles,  and  Chittenden  (lion,  secretary). 

Testimonial  to  Professor  Henslow. — Dr.  Masters  reported 
on  the  steps  already  taken  by  Mr.  Wilks  and  himself  with  the 
view  of  presenting  Professor  Henslow  with  some  token  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  committee  to  him  for  his  ungrudging  labours 
on  its  behalf  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Masters  should  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  committee,  and  report  to  it  on  a  future  occasion. 
In  the  meantime,  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  either  of  these 
gentlemen. 

Galls  on  Nepeta  Glechoma. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  on 
these,  brought  to  the  last  meeting  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — “The  galls  are  by  no  means  uncommon  on  this  plant. 


They  are  formed  by  the  grub  of  one  of  the  Hymenopterous  gall 
Hies  belonging  to  the  family  Cynipidae  (Diastrophus  Glechomae). 
The  insect  is  now  in  the  imago  state,  apparently  quite  ready 
to  leave  the  gall  in  the  spring.” 

Mignonette  Diseased. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows 
upon  plants  sent  to  the  last  meeting  from  Bexley  Heath  : — “  The 
Mignonette  is  rather  a  puzzle.  The  plants  resemble  in  every 
particular,  both  externally  and  internally,  those  I  examined 
from  another  source  which  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  on  the 
1st  inst.,  but  the  latter  were  badly  attacked  by  eelworms.  Just 
at  the  point  where  the  root  ends  and  the  stem  begins  there  was 
a  hollow  space,  and  the  cells  round  it  were  broken  up  ;  in  this 
space,  and  among  the  cells,  were,  in  both  the  plants  that  I  took 
away,  a  number  of  eelworms.  I  examined  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
a  dozen  of  the  plants  from  Bexley  Heath,  and  in  most  of  them 
there  was  the  hollow  space  and  the  broken  up  cells,  but  not  a 
single  eelworm  could  I  find,  which  surprised  me  vei'y  much. 
These  creatures  pass  part  of  their  existence  in  the  soil,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  may  have  left  the  plants  for  that  purpose. 
The  roots  were  much  curled  and  twisted  about.  I  could  not  find 
any  signs  of  insects  or  fungi.”  With  regard  to  eelworms  in  the 
soil,  Mr.  Douglas  observed  that  they  were  killed  if  the  fresh 
loam  was  stacked  with  London  dung  while  the  latter  fermented 
(four  loads  of  loam  to  one  of  dung).  Mr.  Odell  stated  that  eel¬ 
worms  were  often  found  in  the  dung  of  animals  fed  on  Clover 
hay,  this  proving  a  source  of  infection. 

Fasciated  Gourd. — Mr.  Odell  showed  a  remarkable  Gourd, 
which  had  the  stem  closely  joined  to  the  fruit  wall  along  one 
side._  A  tendril  was  growing  from  the  stem  about  the  middle  of 
its  junction  with  the  fruit.  All  the  fruits  produced  on  the  plant 
while  it  was  young  were  similar  to  this,  but  those  produced  later 
were  normal. 

Sfotted  Pears. — Dr.  Cooke  reported: — “The  Pears  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  at  the  last  meeting  for  report  exhibit  no  visible 
signs  of  disease.  There  is  no  decay,  and  the  flesh  contains 
no  mycelium.  There  is  no  trace  of  fungi  anywhere  about  them.” 

Carpenteria,  Diseased  Leaves  of.  Dr.  Cooke  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  upon  these  :  — “  The  leaves  of  Carpenteria  from 
Dublin  are  badly  affected  with  leaf  spot  of  a  very  common  kind, 
produced  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Phyllosticta,  although  ffie 
species  is  not  very  decided.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
collect  and  burn  all  the  diseased  leaves  possible,  and  not  to 
allow  them  to  remain  on  the  ground,  as  they  are  liable  to  develop 
a  higher  form  of  fructification  in  the  winter,  and  produce 
sporidia  in  the  spring,  which  will  attack  the  young  and  healthy 
leaves.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  spring,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  fortnight,  may  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.” 

Apple  Scab',  etc. — A  letter  was  received  from  Air.  C.  H. 
Hooper,  in  which  he,  quoting  a  correspondent  in  E.  Yorks, 
draws  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  Apple  scab  this  season, 
and  of  moulds  on  Apples  in  the  fruit  store.  His  correspondent 
says  : — “  I  think  I  shall  master  it  by  burning  a  piece  of  sulphur 
the  size  of  a  pea  on  a  piece  of  live  coal  twice  a  week  ;  but  I 
have  little  doubt  foi’malin  (40  per  cent.)  is  the  proper  enemy 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi  in  a  fruit  store.  .  .  .  One 

cannot  be  too  careful  about  the  kind  and  condition  of  wood  used 
for  shelf-fixing  (slate  shelves  are  in  use).  Alany  sorts  of  fungi 
start  from  wood.”  Several  members  mentioned  the  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  scab  this  season. 

Flora  of  the  Belgian  Sand  Dunes. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a 
number  of  photographs  illustrating  the  physical  featui’es  and 
flora  of  the  dunes  of  the  Belgian  coast,  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Coxyde,  among  the  dunes,  and  the  means  of  retaining  the  sand 
by  the  growth  of  Poplars. 

NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

December  I3th. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
at  the  Llotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  Mr. 
Whitpaine  Nutting  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  (Air.  Horace 
J.  Wright)  was  called  upon  to  read  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  for  the  year  ending  December  7th.  From  this  it  was  seen 
that  the  society  was  in  a  prosperous  way,  financially  and  other¬ 
wise.  The  receipts  for  the  year,  including  a  few  outstanding 
subscriptions,  were  £194  15s.  6d.,  and,  after  paying  all  ex¬ 
penses,  there  is  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £18  8s.  Id.  After 
some  little  discussion,  the  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted 
unanimously. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  members  were  informed 
that  the  fresh  information  concerning  the  Sweet  Pea  was  too 
bulky  and  too  good  to  be  simply  incorporated  with  the  schedule 
of  prizes  to  be  issued  next  year.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  print  the  matter  in  book  form,  so  that  the  members  and  those 
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concerned  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  in  concrete  and  handy  form.  The  information  included 
various  articles  treating  of  different  phases  of  the  Sweet  Pen, 
classification  list  and  last  year’s  audit  of  the  varieties,  the 
number  of  which  has  now  been  reduced  from  100  to  something 
like  78.  The  others  are  therefore  regarded  as  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  cultivators. 

Percy  Waterer,  Esq.,  was  elected  president  of  the  society  m 
place  of  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  who  has  retired  on  account  of 
advancing  age.  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  of  Winchester,  was 
elected  chairman  of  committee  in  place  of  Mr.  Whitpame  Nut- 
ting,  who  is  retiring  from  this  post,  but  still  remaining  a 
member  of  the  society.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq, ,  was  unanimous  y 
re-elected  treasurer.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright  was  elected  hon  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  society,  his  duties  being  now  those  of  general  secre¬ 
tary  as  well  as  exhibition  secretary.  During  the  whole  time 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  society  he  has  laboured  on 
its  behalf  with  great  enthusiasm.  A  few  of  those  on  the  general 
committee  resigned,  including  W.  A.  Bilnev,  Esq.,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  and  Mr.  11,  Sydenham.  In  order  to  fill  the  positions 
vacated  by  these  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Hawes,  R,  H.  Pearson,  Whitpaine  Nutting,  and  W.  Pagram  were 
elected.  Mr.  Nutting  was  thanked  for  his  services  as^  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year.  After  the  General 
Committee  had  left,  the  Executive  Committee  remained  and  dis¬ 
cussed  some  matters  of  business,  and  it  was  airanged  that  the 
next  meeting  should  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.,  on  December  29th,  at  5  p.m. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Colonial-Grown  Fruit. 

December  I3th  and  I4th. 

The  Agent-General  for  Nova  Scotia,  Canadian  Court,  Crystal 
Palace,  S.E.,  put  up  a  splendid  exhibit  of  the  well-known  large 
and  highly  coloured  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia.  There  were  fine 
highly  coloured  samples  of  Apples  Fallawater,  Stark,  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Sweet  Russet,  Ben 
Davis,  Ontario,  Blenheim,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Wagner,  and 
other  now  well-known  Apples  that  prove  so  suitable  for  the 
North  American  Continent  generally.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

R,  Martin-Holland,  Esq.,  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury,  ex¬ 
hibited  an  interesting  collection  of  dried  fruits  in  a  case. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle,  Warwick,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fine  stand  of  bottled  fruits  in  great  variety.  (Silver 
Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs."  Yeatman  and  Co.,  Limited,  Denmark  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.,  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  home  preserved  and  bottled 
British-grown  fruits.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Lord  Llangattock  (gardener,  Mr.  Comber),  The  Hendre,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  staged  five  huge  Pineapples.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

The  Brynderi  Horticultural  Society,  Brynderi,  Abergavenny 
(Miss  G.  Jackson),  had  also  an  exhibit  of  home-grown  and 
bottled  fruits. 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Plester),  Elsen- 
ham,  Essex,  had  a  very  attractive  exhibit  of  table  jams,  Me. 
(Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  Willowbrook,  Auburn,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
had  an  exhibit  of  Peach  chutney,  Brandy  Pears,  Chow-choW 
(Sechium  edule),  stuffed  Peppers,  sliced  green  Tomatos,  etc. 

Jamaica  was  represented  otherwise  than  above  mentioned  by 
a  collection  of  water-coloured  paintings  of  the  Grandilla  and 
other  edible  Passion-flowers,  fruits  of  the  Plantain  (which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  cooked  before  they  are  fit  for  eating),  also  pictures 
of  Lucuma  Mammosa,  the  Papaw,  Cherimoya,  Custard  Apple, 
Star  Apple,  Sapodilla,  Pineapple,  and  various  members  of  the 
Orange  tribe. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Agent-General  for  British 
Columbia,  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. ,  for  the 
exhibit  of  British  Columbian  Apples,  as  mentioned  in  our 
leader. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  Apples,  also  mentioned  as  above. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Phillip 
and  Co.  for  a  collection  of  West  Indian  produce,  detailed  in  our 
leader. 

Messrs.  E.  and  T.  Pink,  Staple  Street,  London,  S.E.,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  fine  stand  of  bottled  fruits  and  jams,  including  fine 
samples  of  Apple  jelly  of  a  clear  light  amber  colour,  solid  m 
consistency  and  of  a  rich  aromatic  flavour.  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal.) 


Mrs.  T.  C.  Shaw,  Huntsville,  Farnliam,  Surrey,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  home-grown  fruits,  such  as  Plums,  Currants,  and 
Whortleberries,  the  latter  being  shown  under  the  name  of 
Herts  jam.  The  sample  was  a  very  good  one,  and  it  has  the 
interest  attached  to  it  of  being  not  only  British  grown,  but  a 
native  of  British  woods,  the  fruits  having  been  gathered  in 
Surrey.  She  also  had  lemon  jelly  and  marmalade,  all  of  which 
consisted  of  fruit  and  cane  sugar  entirely. 

The  Superintendent  of  Forests  and  Gardens,  Penang,  sent 
an  interesting  collection  of  tropical  bottled  fruits.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Fowler,  Lee  and  Co.,  18,  Bank  Street,  Maidstone, 
exhibited  a  large  display  of  well-prepared  bottled  fruits.  (Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  small  exhibit  of  bottled  fruits,  British  grown,  was  made  by 
the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  William  Pear¬ 
son,  Bart.,  for  his  fruiting  plants  of  Musa  Cavendislii. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  for  their  fine  collection  of  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Both  of  these  exhibits  are  described  on  p.  1024. 

Messrs.  C.  Lunn  and  Co.,  Kirkburton,  Huddersfield,  had  a 
collection  of  bottled  fruits,  to  show  the  use  and  value  of  their 
patent  glass-stoppered  bottles,  a  simple  yet  ingenious  inven¬ 
tion.  They  showed  samples  of  eggs  preserved  by  waterglass. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  home-grown  Apples  and  Peai-s. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  Kent,  had  a  large 
collection  of  home-grown  fruit,  consisting  chiefly  of  Apples. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

There  was  also  a  competition  for  home-grown  and  home- 
bottled  fruits,  for  which  numerous  entries  were  made.  The 
first  prize,  for  18  jars,  was  secured  by  Mrs,  Banks,  Hasland 
Ha.ll,  Chesterfield  ;  the  second  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts  ;  C.  O.  Walter,  Esq., 
Ickleton  House,  Wantage,  Berks,  came  in  third. 

For  twelve  jars  of  home-grown  and  bottled  fruits  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman,  Heath  Cottage,  Bedding- 
ton  Corner,  Mitcham ;  Mrs.  H.  Y.  Thompson,  19,  Portman 
Square,  London,  W.,  came  in  second  ;  and  Henry  Bates,  Esq., 
Salisbury  Villa,  Robertsbridge-,  was  third. 


At  the  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  during  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  13th,  26  new  Fellows  were  elected. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman,  late  Scientific  Assistant  to  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  economic  collections  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  “Fruits  of  the  West  Indies,”  which 
was  fully  illustrated  with  models  and  actual  specimens  of  the 
fruits  in  question,  with  diagrams,  and  with  a  long  series  of 
magnificent  water-colour  drawings,  from  the  Imperial  Institute 
collection,  which  were  shown  in  the  Exhibition  Hall.  The  h-c- 
t.urer  remarked  that  the  exhibits  in  the  West  Indian  section 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  devote  any  time  to  proving 
what  must  be  to  all  a  self-evident  fact — that  the  West  Indies 
were  capable  of  producing  a  great  variety  of  fruits  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  specially  prepared  diagrams  it  was 
shown  that  the  exports  of  fruits  had  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  fruit  was  now  established  as  one  of  the  leading 
West  Indian  industries.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  was,  however,  as  yet  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
quantities  of  Bananas,  Oranges,  etc.,  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  West  Indies  was  shown  to.  be  very  small 
compared  with  the  quantities  sent  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  with  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
foreign  countries.  This  trade  was  undoubtedly  capable  of  great- 
expansion. 

As  instance  of  the  practical  value  of  the  work  which  is  being 
carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  trade  by  the 
botanical  workers  in  the  West  Indies,  the  system  of  botanic 
stations  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  described,  and  it  was  shown  how  from  the  Dominica. 
Station  over  57,000  plants  had  been  distributed  to  planters  in 
one  year,  including  large  numbers  of  budded  Oranges  and  other 
high-class  fruit  plants.  All  who  had  ever  handled  a  West 
Indian  Lime  tree  would  appreciate  the  discovery  of  “  spineless 
Lime,”  plants  of  which  were  now  being  distributed  to  planters. 
In  other  directions  a  large  amount  of  work  was  being  carried 
on  to  improve  methods  of  packing  and  grading  of  fruit,  points 
of  the  utmost  importance  if  confidence  was  to  be  established 
between  producer  and  importer.  This  work  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  improvements  in  slapping  facilities. 
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The  next  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
January  3rd,  1905,  and  we  can  only  add  that  the  programme  for 
1905  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year.  In  addition  to  the 
great  Temple  and  autumn  fruit  shows,  both  of  which  last  three 
days,  the  society  have  arranged  for  the  holding  of  another  two 
days’  Colonial  fruit  show,  a  two  days’  autumn  Rose  show,  and 
a  vegetable  show.  The  Auricula  and  Primula,  Tulip,  Sweet 
Pea,  and  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies  will  all  hold  shows 
in  connection  with  meetings,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  1905.  The  twenty-four  lectures  will  also  include  points 
on  home,  colonial,  and  Japanese  horticulture,  scientific  investi¬ 
gations,  and  practical  experiences  with  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

The  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  The  Gardening  World  of  December  3rd,  page  975, 
'*  D.  C.  gives  us  his  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  and  adds  a  few  remarks  on  big  ’Mums.  He  prefaces 
these  remarks  by  “  setting  aside  journalistic  puffing,”  and  ex¬ 
horting  us  to  view  the  ’Mums  “  soberly.”  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
heard  before  that  soberness  has  something  to  do  with  clearness 
of  vision  ;  but,  setting  aside  any  prejudice  I  may  have  against 
the  views  of  those  who  seek  to  decry  big  things  on  the  “  sour 
grapes  ”  principle,  and  viewing  “  D.  C.’s  ”  article  soberly,  I 
still  fail  to  make  sense  of  the  following  sentence  :  — “  Would  it 
not  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  art  and  skill  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  if  he  were,  for  a  change,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
perfection  of  the  same  varieties  in  miniature?  ”  The  italics  are 
mine. 

Maybe  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  “  D.  C.”  to  make  this 
clear  to  your  readers,  seeing  that  he  was  able  to  find  the 
“unanimous  feeling”  of  the  50,000  or  so  spectators  who 
visited  the  above  show.  If.  Barnes. 


Flower  Garden  Notes, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  “  M.  S.  K.  G.”  is  really  serious  when  he 
says  on  p.  995  that  lie  still  considers  F.  W.  Burbidge  the  best 
of  all  Asters.  If  so,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
new  and  vastly  improved  varieties,  for  no  one  would  think  of 
growing  this  variety  after  once  seeing  such  varieties  as  the 
Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  Enchantress,  Triumph  or  cordifolius  pro- 
fusus  in  good  form.  Your  correspondent  also  mentions  several 
others  which  he  says  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  border, 
but  here  again  I  must  differ  from  him. 

Archer  Hind  and  Robert  Parker  have  been  superseded  by 
Top  Sawyer  and  Duchess  of  Albany  among  blue  kinds.  John 
Wood  and  Purity  have  been  surpassed  by  much  finer  white 
kinds,  such  as  Wolley-Dod’s  White  and  Finchley  White.  Clio 
and  Esine  are  both  dwarf,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  of  little  value 
compared  with  the  very  branching  seedlings  of  ericoides  and 
vimineus  which  number  their  flowers  by  thousands. 

The  colour  description  of  Mrs.  Raynor  is,  I  think,  rather  mis¬ 
leading,  as  it  is  a  decided  red  and  not  pinkish-mauve. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  the  opinion  is  general  among 
those  who  cultivate  Asters  largely,  that  the  upright  growing 
forms  are  giving  way  to  the  newer  varieties  which  are  so  much 
better  for  decoration  in  eveiy  way.  However  well  such  kinds 
as  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  the  like  are  grown,  they  never  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  semi  drooping  kinds  such  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  hope  “  M.  S.  K.  G.”  will  not  look  upon  my  criticism  as 
being  other  than  friendly,  but  this  grand  class  of  plants  have 
long  been  great  favourites  of  mine,  and  it  is  with  a  desire 
to  bring  the  best  varieti'es  before  the  public  that  I  have  penned 
this  note.  _ _ A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Coronation  Trees  at  Scarborough. — The  question  of  hav¬ 
ing  inscriptions  put  to  the  trees  planted  in  the  Valley  Scar¬ 
borough,  by  the  King,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  then 
1  iayor,  came  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corporate  Property  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society'.  On  Tuesday,  December  6th,  this  society  met 
at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  and  heard  from 
Mr.  G.  Dray,  Sydenham,  S.E.,  a  well-delivered  lecture  on  ;he 

I  nited  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,”  a  society 
formed  some  forty  years  ago  to  render  assistance  to  gardeners, 
whether  in  private,  nursery,  or  market  gardens  or  in  seed 
warehouses.  In  opening  his  subject,  he  appealed  to  the  younger 
members  for  their  consideration  of  the  benefits  outlined  in  such 
a  society,  recommending  them  to  join,  and  so  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  the  many  advantages  to  be  obtained  when,  perhaps, 
laid  up  by  sickness,  or  in  their  later  years  they  are  too  feeble 
to  work.  The  subject  was  fully  gone  into  by  the  lecturer,  and 
by  those  present  great  interest  was  displayed  in  the  lecturer’s 
remarks.  At  the  conclusion  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Dray  for  so  kindly  bringing  the  matter  for¬ 
ward. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association.— The  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  6th  ihst., 
Mr.  Richard  Cairns  (president)  in  the  chair.  Seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  put  on  the  roll.  “Our  Cone-bearing  Trees”  was 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Corr,  who  at  the  outset 
admirably  described  the  distinction  between  Coniferae  and 
other  flowering  plants.  After  alluding  to  the  common  way  of 
distinguishing  the  various  species  by  their  leaves  and  cones, 
the  lecturer  entered  fully  into  their  classification,  dividing  them 
into  three  groups,  viz.,  Abietineae,  those  having  cones  with  im 
bricated  scales  ;  Cupressineae,  with  peltate  scales ;  and, 
Taxineae,  with  cones  absent,  as  in  the  Yew.  Specimen  cones 
and  diagrams  illustrative  of  these  groups  were  shown  and  ex¬ 
plained.  In  describing  their  geographical  distribution,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  lantern-slides  were  shown,  representing  the 
Coniferae  from  the  woodland  to<  the  snowline  on  alpine  heights. 
The  lecture  was  highly  instructive,  and  evoked  considerable 
praise  from  the  various  speakers.  On  the  call  of  Mr.  Janies 
Laird,  Mr.  Corr  was  cordially  thanked.  The  president  had  on 
exhibition  quite  a  display  of  decorative  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 
Mr.  Nicoll,  Farington  Hall  Gardens,  showed  the  first  bloom  of 
his  Cinerarias  and  a  dish  of  excellent  Artichokes. — James 
Bethel,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  very  instructive  paper  on  “  Insect  Pests  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  Garden  ”  was  given,  before  the  members  of  the 
above  association  on  Wednesday.  December  7th,  by  Mr.  Wm 
Shepherd,  gardener  to  H.  Hobson  Finch,  Esq.,  Goff’s  Hill,  Craw¬ 
ley.  The  speaker  explained  in  a  very  able  manner  the  origin 
and  the  damage  done  by  such  insects  as,  firstly,  the  Cherry 
aphis  (Ajihis  Cerasi) ;  secondly,  the  Plum  aphis  (Aphis  Pruni)  ; 
thirdly,  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata).  He  described 
the  various  injuries  which  they  do  to  the  trees,  their  methods  of 
reproduction,  the  best  time  of  year  in  which  to  destroy  them, 
the  best  means  of  applying  remedies  to  the  trees— the  recipes 
of  which  he  gave  of  some  of  the  best  mixtures  which  he  had 
proved  from  his  own  experience  for  washing  and  spraying  the 
trees  with,  so  as  to  keep  the  trees  from  becoming  infested°with 
these  small  but  none  the  less  destructive  pests.  He  enumerated 
how  some  of  them  were  known  to  multiply  by  millions  duriim 
the  course  of  one  single  year,  if  something  was  not  done  to 
destroy  their  larvae.  He  also  showed  how  some  of  these  pests 
did  enormous  damage  to  a  large  number  of  our  forest  trees, 
as  well  as  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  Oak,  Elm,  and  many  other 
kinds,  by  feeding  upon  them  in  various  ways,  and  so  causing 
a  vast  amount  of  damage  to  be  done  to  them  during  their 
growth.  Mr.  Shepherd  next  gave  many  instances  of  the  harm 
which  he  had  known  them  to  have  done  during  his  career  as  a 
gardener,  and  of  how  lie  had  to  wage  battle  against  them  bv 
syringing  and  walking  the  trees  with  the  preparations  which 
he  had  mentioned  before  meeting  with  success  in  getting  rid 
of  them.  Much  discussion  followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Shepherd  for  his  excellent  paper. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  closing  meeting 
of  the  session  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  6th  inst.,  in 
Dowell’s  Rooms,  18,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  J.  W 
McHattie  (president)  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members.  Mr.  Shrivell,  Thompson’s  Farm,  Golden 
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Green,  Tonbridge,  delivered  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  lime¬ 
light  views,  on  ‘"‘Insect  Tests  and  Manuring  of  Bush  Fruits.” 
Mr.  Shrivel  1  strongly  advocated  slight  dressings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  conjunction  with  a  half  dress¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  manure.  For  Gooseberries  the  lecturer  recom¬ 
mended  a  winter  dressing  of  10  lbs.  superphosphate  and  10  ibs. 
kainit  per  acre,  with  a  spring  dressing  of  7  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  cf 
nitrate  of  soda.  For  mildew  on  Gooseberries  he  recom¬ 
mended  a  wash  of  potassium  sulphide,  3  oz.  to  10  gallons  of 
water.  Bordeaux  mixture  was  strongly  advocated  for  all  kinds 
of  fungus  diseases  on  plants.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  in¬ 
cluded": — From  Mr.  William  Young,  The  Gardens,  Stobo  Castle, 
Stobo,  eight  superb  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  F.  S.  Vallis, 
which  were  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  ;  from  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  vase  of  decorative 
Chrysanthemums  ;  and  from  Mr.  Wm.  Copeland,  Orwell  Lodge, 
Edinburgh,  a  5-inch  pot  of  Chrysanthemum  Rosinante  made 

up  of  cuttings  inserted  June  15th. 

1  *  *  * 

Bkistol  and  District  Gabdeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst. ,  Mr.  P. 
Garnish  occupying  the  chair.  The  evening  was  set  apart  for 
the  official  visit  of  the  Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  received  a  warm  reception  from  their  professional 
brethren.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  one  of  their  own 
members,  Mr.  W.  E.  Melville,  who  took  for  his  subject  The 
Ideal  Garden,”  and  his  remarks  we-e  listened  to  with  great 
interest.  He  had  evidently  studied  his  subject,  and  his  ideal 
garden  was  certainly  one  of  natural  beauty.  He  advised  his 
hearers  to  do  away  with  straight  lines,  and  to  follow  Nature 
as  far  as  possible — a  good  hint  even  to  professional  horticul¬ 
turists.  He  detailed  what  to  1  i  is  mind  was  the  best  method  of 
laying  out  a  garden  so  as  to  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
and  by  his  minute  details  one  could  almost  fancy  himself  in  cne 
of  these  ideal  pleasure  grounds.  There  was  no  reason,  Mr. 
Melville  said,  but  that  the  vegetable  garden  should  be  quite 
as  beautiful  as  the  pleasure  grounds,  and,  if  the  Bristol  gar¬ 
deners  would  follow  out  his  directions,  we  should  have  gardens 
that  would  almost  put  the  Garden  of  Eden  into  the  shade. 
At-  the  close  Mr.  Melville  went  through  a  severe  discussion, 
and  the  many  questions  were  answered  in  a  masterly  way.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  A 
prize  for  Violets  was  awarded  to  Major-General  Sampson  Way 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hughes). 

*  *  * 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. — There  was  a  largely 
attended  meeting  of  the  Caterham  Gardeners’  Society  on  Friday, 
the  2nd  inst.,  to  hear  an  address  by  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson 
upon  the  “  British  Gardeners’  Association.”  After  briefly 
sketching  its  origin  and  history  up  to  date,  the  lecturer  said 
that  the  association  intended  to  be  to  the  professional  gardener 
what  the  various  organisations  which  control  other  professions 
are  to  them.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  Press,  and  he  knew  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men  who,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  had  failed  in  one  or  several  professions  to 
somehow  or  other  drift  into  gardening,  and  at  once  to  call  them¬ 
selves  gardeners.  Such  men  were  only  too  glad  to  accept  almost 
any  wage.  This  was  a  proceeding  grossly  unfair  to  the  true 
professional  gardener’,  who,  entering  upon  garden  life  generally 
at  a  very  early  age,  had  many  years  of  arduous  and  very  poorly 
paid  work  before  him  before  he  could  justly  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  finighed  gardener.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not 
exist  in  a  properly-organised  profession,  and  it  lay  within  the 
power  of  gardeners  to  amend  matters.  Now  that  the  British 
Gardeners’  Association  was  in  existence,  every  gardener  could 
help  to  bring  about  reform  in  this  and  other  directions  by  at 
once  joining  the  association.  The  association  would  deal  firmly 
with  what  were  undoubted  abuses,  but  it  anticipated  generally 
to  be  able  to  conduct  its  operations  in  an  entirely  conciliatory 
spirit,  fully  recognising  that  the  best  interests  of  employers 
must  be  looked  after,  as  well  as  those  of  the  employees.  Em¬ 
ployers  would,  he  felt  certain,  gladly  welcome  an  organisation 
which  would  supply  them  with  thoroughly  reliable  and  com¬ 
petent  gardeners,  and  those  only.  Those  were  the  men  to 
keep  a  garden  as  it  should  be  kept,  and  to  keep  it  cheaply. 
Mr.  Pearson  then  read  the  prospectus  of  the  association.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  several  speakers  stated  that  they 
had  hitherto  hesitated  to  join  the  association,  but  that,  now  its 
objects  had  been  so  clearly  explained,  they  would  hesitate  no 
longer.  After  the  meeting  a  number  of  the  audience  pledged 
themselves  to  a  similar  course. 


Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  association,  on  Friday,  December  9th, 
Mr.  Wakeley,  F.R.H.S.,  read  a  paper  on  “Flowering  Plants  frr 
Conservatory  Use  in  Early  Winter.”  F.  A.  Wells,"  Esq.  (vice- 
president),  presided.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
only  fifty-three  members  were  present.  The  speaker  gave  an 
interesting  and  instructive  address,  dealing  briefly  with  some 
two  dozen  or  more  plants  serviceable  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  ventilation  and  the  careful 
watering  of  plants  were  especially  emphasised.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  for  such  an 
excellent  paper  on  so  wide  a  subject. — S.  M.  Crow,  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary.  _  _ 


Gardening  Appointment. — Miss  Georgina  G.  Balfour  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  at  the  Guthrie  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Gilmerton.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  G.  Balfour,  Moderator  of  the  United  Free  Church,  and 
has  been  trained  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Gardening  for 
Women  at  Corstorphine. 

*  *  * 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanlet. — A  meeting  in.  con¬ 
nection  with  this  College  was  held  in  the  Indian  Room  of  Lord 
Brassey’s  Park  Lane  residence  on  9th  inst.  Mr.  Buckmaster 
congratulated  the  governing  body  that  the  Board  of  Education 
had  recognised  the  course  of  instruction  given  at  the  College 
as  deserving  of  official  recognition.  Mr.  John  Cockburn,  a, 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College,  declared  that 
women  were  more  efficient  than  men  in  gardening,  and  not 
less  efficient  in  business.  He  described  the  girls  at  the  College 
as  Lilies  of  the  field  who  toiled  and  spun. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  the  “  Botanical  Magazine.” — After 
conducting  this  time-honoured  magazine  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  is  retiring 
owing  to  advancing  years.  With  the  completion  of  the  third 
series,  the  number  of  coloured  figures  published  in  the  “  Botani¬ 
cal  Magazine”  reaches  7,991.  Apart  from  his  other  voluminous 
work  among  plants,  this  will  remain  as  a  monument  to  his 
name,  both  among  botanists  and  gardeners.  He  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  K.C.M.G. ,  etc.,  who 
will  conduct  a  new  (the  fourth)  series  of  the  “  Botanical  Maga¬ 
zine.” 

*  *  * 

The  Vinery  at  Hampton  Court. — The  old  vinery  has  been 
enlarged  several  times  to  accommodate  the  big  Vine,  which  was 
planted  in  1768  from  a  slip  of  a  Vine  at  Valentine’s,  Wanstead, 
Essex.  The  vinery  is  now  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  Hitherto  the 
public  have  been  allowed  inside  the  vinery,  but  it  is  said 
this  had  the  effect  of  raising  a  dust,  thereby  spoiling  the 
Grapes.  The  Vine  will  now  be  entirely  surrounded  with 
glass,  and  the  public  will  be  allowed  to  view  it  through  the 
glass  enclosure.  The  Vine  itself  is  going  to  be  lowered  some 
distance  from  the  glass  roof.  The  paving  stones  which  have 
covered  the  floor  for  many  years  are  to  be  removed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  roots. 

*  *  * 

Glasgow  Corporation  Tolls. — On  the  6th  inst.  this  question 
was  brought  up  and  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  City 
Council.  It  seems  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  concerning 
the  taxing  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  which  might  enter 
the  city.  Their  object  is  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  Cor- 
■poration  Market,  which  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
citizens  or  ratepayers.  The  promoters  emphatically  denied 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  creating  customs  duties,  the 
object  being  merely  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  proceed  against 
persons  who  establish  a  kind  of  market  in  fruit  and  vegetables 
outside  the  Corporation  Market.  There  were,  however,  some 
who  entertained  the  idea  that  such  protection  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Market  would  serve  to  raise  prices,  and  part  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  would  be  driven  to  places  just  outside  the 
city.  This  part  of  the  draft  order  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  further  consideration. 
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Carnation  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  Sporting.-  -We  learn  from 
the  “  Florists’  Exchange  ”  that  this  famous  Carnation,  which 
was  originally  purchased  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  has  now 
given  rise  to  a  scarlet  sport  in  at  least  two  different  places. 
If  it  maintains  the  form  and  general  character  of  its  parent  and 
l-emains  constant  it  will  be  much  sought  after. 

*  *  * 

Trees  for  Southsea  Common.-  The  local  authorities  at 
Southsea  have  at  length  obtained  the  consent  of  the  War  Office 
to  plant  trees  on  Southsea  Common.  The  idea  is  to  plant 
trees  along  the  principal  roads  crossing  the  common,  as  well 
as  on  the  outskirts  of  it,  and  this  will  very  soon  be  put  into 
practice. 

*  *  ■* 

Killed  by  a  Falling  Tree. — A  regrettable  accident  occurred 
at  Chirk,  North  Wales,  on  the  8th  inst.  Several  employees  of 
the  Shropshire  Union  Canal  Co.  were  engaged  in  felling  timber 
on  the  embankment  near  Chirk  Bridge.  Three  men  were  steady¬ 
ing  a  tree  that  was  being  cut,  and  others  were  endeavouring 
to  compel  the  tree  to  fall  on  one  side.  The  tree  in  question 
suddenly  swerved,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Northall  was  forcibly 
hurled  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  30  ft..,  and,  falling  upon 
another  tree,  was  killed  by  his  neck  being  broken.  Mr.  John 
Rowlands,  of  Dudleston,  was  forcibly  swung  through  the 

branches  of  another  tree,  and  when  rescued  was  found  to  have 

a  severe  fracture  of  the  skull,  besides  other  injuries.  Fie 
was  taken  to  Oswestry  Infirmary,  where  he  lies  in  a  critical 
condition.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death, 
and  attached  no  blame  to  anyone. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  pvt 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;,  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken- 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ottage  Garden  Rose. 

I  have  several  times  seen  a  very  large  bush1  of  a  light  pink 
Rose  in  cottage  gardens  which  I  should  like  to  add  to  our  list  of 
summer  blooming  or  decorative  Roses.  I  think  it  would  make 
a  gorgeous  hedge  by  way  of  a  screen,  if  not  veiy  much  pruned. 
Could  you  suggest  its  name?  (A.  Walker.) 

Very  likely  what,  you  mean  is  one  of  the  Damask  Roses,  and 
very  likely  the  variety  known  as  Celestial  or  Rose  Celeste. 
There  is,  however,  another  one  known  as  Maiden’s  Blush, 
which  has  slightly  darker  flowers. 

Transplanting  Irish  Yews. 

We  have  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Irish  Yew  which  is  in  'he 
way  of  some  improvements,  but  Conifers  are  generally  trouble¬ 
some  to  move.  As  it  is  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  we  do  not  want 
to  lose  it,  but  could  find  a  good  place  for  it  about  100  yards 
away  if  you  think  it  could  be  moved  with  safety.  (Yew.) 

Yew  trees  make  more  numerous  fibres  upon  their  roots  than 
some  Conifers,  and  may  be  lifted  with  safety,  even  if  of  large 
size,  provided  they  are  lifted  with  large  enough  ball  of  soil. 
It 'will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  this  as  to  how  large  a  ball 
could  be  held  together  by  the  roots,  but  a  tree  of  the  size 
you  mention  would  be  worth  a  little  care  in  putting  boards 
underneath  and  matting  round  the  sides  before  the  tree  is 
hoisted  from  its  position.  If  a  good  ball  of  soil,  say  about 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  were  lifted  with  the  tree,  there 
would  be  no  risk  whatever  in  transplanting  it.  If,  however, 
the  tree  could  be  left  in  its  present  position  for  another  twelve 
months  it  might  be  root-pruned  at  present  by  having  a  trench 
taken  out  all  round  it  at  a  distance  of  3ft.  from  the  trunk. 
Some  good  soil  thrown  into  this  trench  would  encourage  the 
production  of  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  which  would  make 
the  tree  easy  to  transplant  next  year  without  any  risk  of  failure. 
Rabbits  and  Wire-netting. 

We  have  a  small  piece  of  reserve  garden  here,  but  the  place 
is  much  infested  with  rabbits,  and  we  must  not  shoot  them. 


Wire-netting  was  placed  round  it,  but  they  burrow  under  the 
netting,  though  it  is  partly  sunk  into  the  ground.  An  answer 
through  The  Gardening  World  would  much  oblige  if  you 
can  say  how  to  keep  out  the  pest.  (A.  R.  D.) 

You  will  observe  that  when  rabbits  burrow  into  the  ground 
with  the  direct  object  of  getting  under  wire-netting  that  they 
do  so  close  up  to  the  wire.  They  dig  down  till  they  can  find 
their  way  beneath  the  wire.  If,  however,  you  were  to  iift 
the  wire  and  bend  a  portion  of  it  horizontally  it  may  then  be 
put  in  the  ground  at  no  great  depth,  but  with  the  bent  portion 
to  the  outside.  The  rabbits  will  try  it  again  in  the  usual  way 
by  burrowing  close  to  the  wire,  and  when  they  come  to  the 
horizontal  portion  they  are  baffled.  You  might  well  try  this 
plan,  as  people  have  found  it  useful. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  not  Starting. 

Rome  time  ago  I  saw  some  very  fine  Lilies  of  the  Valley  at 
a  show,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  picked  out  some  fine 
crowns  and  made  up  two  dozen  pots.  These  I  placed  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  deg.,  but  they  do  not  make  a  sign  of  starting. 
Please  say  what  is  the  reason.  (Coxv allaria.) 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  which  you  saw  was  in  all  probability 
from  retarded  crowns,  that  is  the  crowns  of  last  year  had  been 
placed  in  a  refrigerating  or  freezing  room,  and  thus  prevented 
from  growing  at  its  usual  time.  When  removed  from  the  cold 
storage  house  and  put  in  soil  such  retarded  crowns  come  away 
with  the  slightest  provocation  in  the  matter  of  temperature. 
On  the  other  hand,  crowns  that  are  lifted  previous  to  Christmas 
are  not  sufficiently  matured  or  rested  to  start  except  under  a 
very  high  temperature,  and  even  then  they  do  not  always  give 
full  satisfaction.  If  you  want  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  the  autumn 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  obtain  some  retarded  crowns  from 
those  who  deal  in  the  same,  leaving  your  own  home-grown  roots 
till  after  the  new  year  at  least.  They  start  much  more  readily 
after  they  have  had  frost  in  the  open  ground,  and  certainly 
after  sufficient  time  to  mature. 

Water  Lilies. 

Please  name  a  half-dozen  of  the  best  hardy  Water  Lilies. 
We  want  to  plant  some  in  a  pond  next  spring.  A  variety 
of  colours  is  what  we  want.  (A.  L.) 

Half-a-dozen  can  scarcely  enable  you  to  get  anything  like  tho 
best  representatives  of  the  different  colours  now  at  command, 
but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  a  good  beginning.  You 
should  certainly  get  Nymphaea  marliacea  albida  with  very 
nearly  pure  white  flowers,  notable  for  their  very  large  size  and 
sweet  scent.  N.  odorata  sulphurea  is  also  sweet-scented,  and 
of  light  sulphur  colour.  N.  gladstoniana  is  another  pure  white, 
notable1  for  the  great  breadth  of  its  petals,  while  the  flowers 
themselves  are  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter.  N.  Robinsoni  has 
rich  violet-purple  flowers  shaded  with  red,  and  makes  a  fine 
contrast.  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens  has  dark  red  flowers,  with 
crimson  stamens.  William  Doogue  is  of  very  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  is  notable  for  its  massive  soft  pink  flowers  and  great 
substance. 

Asparagus  Ferns. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  proper  name  of  a  plant  being  sold  in  the 
market  place  here  as  Asparagus  Fern?  It  does  not  look  much 
like  a  Fern.  (C.  T.) 

Asparagus  is  the  proper  name  of  the  plant  in  question  ;  and 
usually  it  consists  of  seedlings  of  the  ordinary  Asparagus 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  so  that  in  this  case  the  proper  name 
would  be  A.  officinalis.  Without  a  specimen  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  say  that  this  was  absolutely  the  one  in  question, 
because  people  having  an  extra  supply  of  some  other  kind 
might  sell  it  under  that  name.  The  common  Asparagus  would 
have  the  advantage  of  cheapness  in  its  favour,  so  that  if  only 
a  low  price  was  asked  for  the  Asparagus  Ferns  it  was  most 
probably  the  common  one. 

Pelargoniums  for  Winter  Flowering. 

I  read  in  The  Gardening  World  some  years  ago  an  account 
of  Pelargoniums  grown  on  walls  for  cut  flowers  in  winter. 
Please  say  if  they  require  any  special  treatment  and  if  any 
particular  varieties  are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  (S.  T.) 

The  best  plan  for  getting  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers  from 
Pelargoniums  on  walls  would  be  to  have  a  border  properly 
prepared  for  them,  making  up  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  sank  You  can  always  assist  them  when  growing 
by  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  or  some  other  well  recognised 
artificial  manure.  The  soil,  however,  should  be  made  quite 
firm  to  ''encourage  short- jointed  growth,  as  this  is  very  essential 
for  Pelargoniums  in  winter.  In  soft,  loose  soil,  especially  if 
made  very  rich,  the  plants  would  grow  rampantly,  but  would 
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be  more  inclined  to  produce  big  leaves  and  long-jointed  stems 
than  to  produce  flowers  when  the  light  is  bad.  The  stems 
should  be  trained  up  the  walls  as  they  grow,  and  to  get  flowers 
from  them  in  winter  they  must  be  kept  in  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  48  deg.  to  50  deg.  They  should  also,  even 
if  on  a  wall,  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  or,  at  least, 
not  overhung  by  trees  or  climbers,  to  get  the  best  results  m 
winter. 

Brewers’  Hops. 

Last  spring  we  used  some  spent  brewers’  Hops  for  giving 
young  plants  a  start  in  frames,  as  they  gave  rise  to  considerable 
heat.  They  are  now  very  much  decayed’,  looking  like  leaf 
mould.  Would  they  be  of  any  service  as  a  substitute  1  (Hor-) 

There  is  very  little  fibre  in  Hops,  which  soon  decay  after 
being  fermented.  They  indeed  become  very  much  like  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  after  a  short  time,  and  as  such  they  would 
be  very  suitable  for  manuring  light  land.  Owing  to  their  close, 
compact  nature  they  would  enable  light  soils  to  retain  moistuie 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  only  little-decayed  stable  manure. 
We  should  not  for  this  reason  care  about  using  it  m  compost 
for  plants  intended  to  be  kept  for  some  time  in  the  sa™e 
pots.  Partly-decayed  leaf  mould  would  be  much  more  suitable 
for  such  purposes.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  test  their 
value,  by  using  it  in  the  case  of  a  few  plants  alongside  of  others 
for  which  you  use  leaf  mould.  The  relative  merits  of  the  two 
might  then  be  compared.  The  plant  used  in  both  cases  should 
be  the  same. 

Fruits  for  a  North  Wall. 

We  have  a  wall  facing  north,  but  not  shaded  in  any  way. 
What  fruits  would  you  recommend  that  would  be  useful  for  a 
late  supply  of  dessert  ?  ... 

There  are  several  subjects  that  would  ripen  fruits  on  such 
an  aspect,  but  in  the  matter  of  flavour  they  cannot  compare 
with  those  which  have  been  matured  by  full  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Their  chief  recommendation  is  that  they  give  a  suppiv 
after  the  ordinary  one-  is  over.  Morello  Cherries  give  as 
much  satisfaction  as  anything  on  that  aspect,  and  if  left  until 
they  become  almost  black  the  tart  flavour  partly  leaves  them, 
when  they  are  very  choice  for  dessert,  especially  amongst  those 
who  prefer  a  brisk  flavour.  Choice  varieties  of  the  Goose¬ 
berry  night  also  be  grown  on  such  an  aspect,  including  \Vai- 
rington  Red,  Aston  Red,  Champagne,  and  other  good  varieties. 
Red  and  White  Currants  also  succeed  well  on  a  north  aspect, 
and  hang  over  a  long  time,  provided  they  are  well  protected 
by  netting  against  the  birds.  Black  currants  would  also 
succeed  under  such  circumstances,  but  although  they  would 
constitute  a  profitable  crop,  few  people  care  to  use  them  for 
dessert  purposes  on  account  of  their  particular  flavour.  If 
there  is  a  border  in  front  of  the  north  aspect  wall  Raspberries 
can  be  profitably  grown  there,  and  would  give  a  late  supply 
after  those  in  the  open  had  been  exhausted.  Raspberries 
naturally  like  little  shade,  but  more  particularly  do  they  like 
the  ground  to  be  kept  cool  over  their  roots,  thus  supplying  a 
sufficiency  of  moisture.  By  using  good  varieties  they  would 
make. a  useful  variety  for  dessert  purposes. 

Name  of  Fruit 

(F.  G.)  Apple  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 

Names  of  Plants 

(D.  L.)  1,  Azara  micropliylla  ;  2,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  3,  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum  ;  4,  Berberis  japonica ;  5,  Skimmia  For- 
tunei  ;  6,  Cotoneaster  micropliylla. — (R.  C.  H.)  1,  Lastrea  aris- 
tata  variegata  ;  2,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum  ;  3,  Lastrea  decom- 
posita  glabella  ;  4,  Pteris  Wimsettii  ;  5,  Lastrea  mollis  corymbi- 
fera;  6,  Asparagus  medeoloides.— (W.  P.  B.)  1,  'Cypripedium, 
insigne  ;  2,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  ;  3,  Cypripedium  leeanum! 
superbum;  4,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. — (A.  J.  B_.)  1,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  fragrans ;  2,  Pelargonium  denticulatum  ;  3,  Pelargo¬ 
nium  Lady  Plymouth  ;  4,  Reinwardtia  trigyna  ;  5,  Peristrophe 
speciosa. — (Arbor.)  1,  Buxus  balearica  ;  2,  Cupressus  pisifera 
plumosa  ;  3,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa  ;  4,  Juniperus  sinen¬ 
sis  ;  5,  Juniperus  communis  fastigiata  ;  6,  Taxus  baccata  fasti- 
giata. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


List  of  Seeds  at  Kew. 

A  very  extensive  collection  of  seeds  is 
made  annually  at  Kew,  embracing  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  ripened  during  the  year.  The 


intention  is  to  exchange  seeds  with  botanic 
gardens  and  other  correspondents  of  Kew. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  annual  and  per¬ 
ennial  herbaceous  plants  are  by  far  the  most, 
numerous,  and  include  many  things  of  no 
special  interest  to  gardeners,  though  for 
botanical  and  scientific  purposes  they  have 
their  uses  as  representing  orders  and  types 
of  vegetation.  Many  of  the  annuals  are  suit- 
able  for  cultivation  in  private  gardens, 
though,  as  a  rule,  these  are  common  enough. 
Nevertheless  many  interesting  and  even 
pretty  things  are  grown  there  which  deserve 
more  extended  cultivation.  For  instance, 
amongst  perennials  are  several  species  of 
Aeonitum  and  Delphinium  of  high  orna¬ 
mental  value,  though  in  private  gardens  this 
lias  largely  been  discounted  by  the  numerous 
improvements  of  the  florist  now  available. 
The  species  of  Allium  include  some  very 
handsome  species,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
peculiar  and  strong  odour  they  would  find 
many  more  admirers  than  they  do.  Some  of 
them  are  very  striking  subjects,  however, 
such  as  A.  karataviense  for  the  sake  of  its 
foliage,  A.  narcissutiorum  and  A.  albo-pilo- 
sum  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers,  the  last 
named  being  a  new  species  with  a  most  im¬ 
posing  head  of  flowers.  Other  handsome 
subjects  are  Geum  chiloense,  G.  Heldreichii, 
Glaucium  flavum  fulvum,  Pentsteinon  liete- 
rophyllus,  Ononis  rotundifolia,  Papaver 
pavonium,  and  many  others  of  which  gar¬ 
deners  may  avail  themselves  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  exchange.  Trees  and  shrubs  occupy 
about  five  pages  of  this  list,  which  is  issued 
as  Appendix  I.  of  the  “  Bulletin  of  Miscella¬ 
neous  Information,”  published  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

— o — 

London,  Old  and  New. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  L.C.C.,  M.P.,  discourses 
very  pleasantly  upon  some  features  of  by¬ 
gone  London,  particularly  in  the  Strand 
and  the  adjacent  portions  on  the  northern 
side  which  for  some  time  past  have  been 
undergoing  demolition  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  grand  new  streets,  namely,  Kings- 
way  and  Aldwych.  His  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the 
“  Pall  Mall  Magazine,”  which  contains  some 
well-executed  illustrations  of  bygone  features 
of  London,  as  well  as  some  of  the  new  ones 
which  are  taking  the  place  of  those  abutting 
upon  some  very  densely  populated  slums  of 
that  part  of  London  which  existed  until  re¬ 
cently.  There  is  not  much  in  the  matter  of 
gardening  in  this  particular  part  of  London, 
though  we  are  promised  some  tine  avenues  of 
trees.  Mr.  Burns  speaks  of  it  as  a  har¬ 
monious  “tout  ensemble  of  road,  street, 
building  and  greenery,”  which,  he  says,  is 
evolving  itself.  He  thinks  that  it  is  proper 
that  this  portion  of  London  should  be  hand¬ 
somely  treated  with  a  dignity  befitting  its 
ancient  past.  Concerning  the  ideal  Strand 


which  lie  had  pictured  to  himself  in  his  early 
days,  we  may  as  well  give  it  in  his  own 
words  as  follows: — “It  was  my  youthful 
dream  as  a  London  apprentice,  and  later  as 
one  of  its  aediles,  to  try  to  revert  to  the  ideal 
Strand,  and  from  Northumberland  Avenue  to 
Somerset  House  have  a  150  ft.  Strand  with 
nothing  between  the  north  side  and  the  Em¬ 
bankment  ;  terrace  gardens  in  three  tiers 
dropping  to  the  river,  with  Somerset  House 
and  Waterloo  Bridge  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
on  its  west,  the  eastern  side  of  Northumber¬ 
land  Avenue.  But  it  was  only  a  dream  that 
fifty  years  ago  could  have  been  realised  for 
no  greater  cost  than  is  now  being  expended 
on  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement.” 

— o — 

History  of  the  Potato. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wakefield 
Paxton  Society,  Mr.  L.  Dobinson  took  for 
the  subject  of  his  paper  the  question  of 
Potatos.  Concerning  the  history  of  the  noble 
tuber  he  said  that  it  was  a  native  of  South 
Mexico,  and  was  also  cultivated  in  Peru 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Europeans.  It  was  introduced  to  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  at  what  date  is  uncertain. 
The  tradition  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  England  was  incorrect,  as  the 
Potato  was  not  a  native  of  Virginia.  He 
thought  that  some  of  the  colonists  of  the 
latter  State  brought  it  back  with  them  when 
the  expedition  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1386.  The  early 
settlers  had  obtained  it  through  intercourse 
with  flic  Spaniards.  It  was  introduced  to 
Scotland  as  recently  as  1725,  but  it  was  not 
for  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards  that  it  was 
grown  as  a  general  field  crop  in  Scotland  and 
England.  He  admits  that  Ireland  took  the 
lead  of  all  Europe  in  cultivating  the  plant  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  Even  after  these  re¬ 
marks  the  history  of  the  Potato  would  seem 
rather  lost  in  obscurity,  leaving  it  much 
where  it  was  before. 

- — o — 

The  Government  Gardens  at  Hobart. 

Our  cousins  at  the  Antipodes  have  been 
complaining  that  until  recently  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Gardens  at  Hobart  were  kept  as 
though  they  were  in  a  glass  case,  and  people 
who  entered  them  could  not  feel  at  home. 
Recently,  however,  that  has  passed  away 
under  the  changes  made  by  the  present  man¬ 
agement,  and  now  the  people  are  happy.  A 
visitor  says  that  he  was  surprised  the  other 
day  to  find  scores  of  happy  groups  of  picnic 
parties  boiling  their  “  billies  ”  on  splendid 
new  fireplaces,  while  others  were  eating  at 
little  tables.  It  seems,  however,  that  there 
is  no  common  restaurant,  though  everyone 
are  able  to  bring  their  own  food  and  cook  it. 
It  seems  that  there  was  some  fear  of  the 
people  going  there  to  commit  depredations, 
but  now  that  the  gardens  are  open,  all  that 
is  now  regarded  as  moonshine. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Lilium  giganteum. — When  this  Lily  is  cultivated  success¬ 
fully  it  forms  during  July  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and 
handsome  of  the  border  occupants,  but  to  induce  it  to  grow  and 
flower  well  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  and  look  out  a 
suitable  position  beforehand.  The  most  favourable  site  is  one 
where  the  sun  does  not  reach  the  plants  until  the  afternoon, 
and  also  where  cold  winds  cannot  injure  the  growths.  On  the 
edge  of  the  woodland  or  copse  where  the  large  trees  afford  the 
necessary  protection  an  ideal  place  will  be  found,  but  failing 
this  it  should  be  given  the  most  shady  position  in  the  border 
or  shrubbery. 

Where  the  bulbs  are  to  be  planted,  the  soil  should  be  taken 
out  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  taking  care  to  give  a  thorough 
drainage,  for  although  this  flue  Lily  revels  in  a  moist  soil, 
stagnation  is  fatal  to  it.  Any  kind  of  garden  refuse  will  be 
suitable  for  putting  in  the  hole,  such  as  fallen  leaves,  shrubbery 
primings,  and  the  like,  so  that  it  will  ultimately  make  excellent 
vegetable  food.  A  suitable  soil  for  growing  in  will  consist  of 
good  turfy  loam,  a  liberal  proportion  of  well-decayed  leaf-soil 
and  silver  sand  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  quite  porous. 
The  whole  should  be  well  trodden  into  the  hole  and  left  to 
settle  down  during  the  winter  months. 

A  strong  bulb  of  this  Lily  will  flower  three  or  four  years 
after  planting,  and  it  then  dies,  but  a  number  of  small  bulbs 
are  to  be  seen  coming  up  round  the  old  .stem,  which,  if  they 
go  on  satisfactorily,  will  increase  and  flower  as  the  parent. 
The  best  plan  when  obtaining  bulbs  is  to  procure  some  of 
various  sizes,  so  that  after  they  become  established  one  can,  as 
a  rule,  depend  upon  seeing  one  or  more  in  a  flowering  state. 
It  is  advisable  to  pot  up  the  bulbs  on  arrival  and  start  them  in 
a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  in  the  spring  and  then  plant  out 
when  late  frosts  and  cold  winds  are  past.  They  should  be 
planted  6  in.  to  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  and  a  good  mulch¬ 
ing  of  cow  manure  given,  but  not  covered  over  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  growth  of  the  spike  or  sheath  of  foliage:  Good  soakings 
of  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  in  dry  weather,  and  if 
rabbits  or  any  other  animals  are  likely  to  interfere,  some  wire 
netting  should  be  placed  round. 

A  good  clump  of  this  Lily  in  flower  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
sight  and  is  worth  taking  a  little  extra  trouble  with  to  grow 
it  successfully.  The  foliage  is  large,  deep  shining  green,  and 
heart-shaped  ;  and  the  immense  tubular  white  flowers  emit  a 
very  pleasant  scent  which  is  particularly  noticeable  at  some 
distance  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Lilium  family  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  bulbous  plants, 
and  varieties  that  succeed  well  are  almost  indispensable  to 
every  garden.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  owing  to  an 
injudicious  selection  or  other  causes  one  often  hears  of  failures, 
especially  on  heavy,  retentive  soils,  such  as  we  have  here. 

Those  that  have  proved  most  serviceable  and  easily  grown 
with  us  I  mention  below.  All  the  aura  turn  varieties  succeed 
well  in  the  Rhododendron  beds  and  prefer  a  shady  side,  and 
should  be  left  undisturbed.  For  the  herbaceous  borders  L. 
umbellatum  is  one  of  the  best,  not  being  particular  as  to  soil 
or  situation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  L.  tigrinum  splendens, 
which  is  one  of  the  best.  L.  clialcedonicum,  with  its  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  is  very  useful  and  accommodating.  L.  parda- 
linum  and  its  variety  californicum  are  two  of  the  best  and 
grow  with  remarkable  freedom.  L.  elegans  is  also  a  most  use¬ 
ful  section.  L.  candidum  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  general 
cultivation,  and  L.  Martagon  and  its  forms  are  of  easy  culture. 
Should  the  soil  be  very  poor  a  good-sized  hole  should  be  taken 
out  when  planting  and  replaced  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and 

leaf-soil,  which  will  suit  all  the  above  mentioned. 

© 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Plums. —  These  bear  principally  upon  spurs,  although  well- 
ripeued  medium-sized  shoots  of  leaders  made  the  past  summer 
will  probably  carry  a  fruit  or  two,  so  should  be  nailed  or  tied 
in,  and  if  much  over  a  foot  in  length  the  point  of  the  shoot 
should  be  pruned.  Trees  in  the  open,  if  any  age,  require  but 
little  knife  after  once  they  come  into  bearing,  merely  spurring 
back  to  within  a  couple  of  eyes  all  spray  growth,  as  in  the  case 
of  wall  trees,  and  the  old  Victoria  is  still  one  of  the  best 
varieties  to  plant  in  the  open,  as  there  are  sure  to  be  A  ictorias 
if  it  is  a  Plum  season  at  all. 

Apricots. —  In  many  gardens  this  fruit  is  left  until  spring 
before  the  final  pruning  is  given,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  such 
work  need  be  further  delayed.  There  is  but  little  to  add 
bejmnd  what  has  already  been  written  concerning  the  Plum,  as 
the  Apricot  fruits  on  both  spurs  and  young  wood  made  the 
previous  year.  Probably  the  finest  fruits  are  had  upon  the 
latter,  but  the  tree  should  be  well  studded  with  spurs  if  an  even 
crop  is  expected.  Endeavour  to  get  these  said  spurs  formed  as 
closely  to  the  wall  as  possible,  which  can  to  a  great  extent  be 
clone  by  using  judgment  when  removing  surplus  growths  soon 
after  the  fruits  are  set.  Back  in  the  summer  I  called  attention 
to  the  advisability  of  shortening  extra  strong  growths  on  young 
trees,  should  such  be  necessary,  at  a  time  lessTikely  to  create 
gumming'  than  doing  it  now.  Another  item  often  overlooked 
—that  is,  allowing  nails  to  press  tightly  against  the  branches, 
is  a  source  from  which  gumming  can  often  be  traced.  After 
the  training  has  been  done  and  prunings,  etc.,  gathered  up,  the 
question  of  “  top-dressing  ”  the  borders  presents  itself,  and  it 
is  one  that  should  be  annually  carried  out,  as  it  cannot  but 
tempt  the  roots  to  the  surface,  which  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  fruit  grower.  Before  adding  any  fresh  soil  it  is  advisable 
to  prick  up  with  the  garden  fork  2  in.  or  so  of  the  surface, 
conveying  the  same  away  to  another  part  of  the  garden  where 
it  can  be  utilised  for  vegetable  crops,  and  replacing  with  fresh 
fibrous  loam,  mixing  one  peck  of  wood  ashes  and  half  a  pec  a 
of  fresh  lime  to  every  six  bushels  of  the  former  ;  or  in  case  it 
is  not  convenient  to  replace  with  new  soil,  give  the  borders  a 
moderate  dressing  of  the  wood  ashes  and  lime,  forking  this  in 
2  in.  to  3  in.  deep.  Soot  is  also  a  good  stimulant,  as  also  are 
many  of  tire  artificial  manures  which  contain  potash,  which  is 
most  beneficial  to  all  stone  fruit ;  but  as  this  work  is  best  done 
during  diy  weather,  it  is  best  to  delay  it  until  March  month 
unless  we  get  drying  winds  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  interval, 
when  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  get  it  done  forthwith. 

Bush  Fruit  —  Gooseberries  are  left  until  spring  in  many 
localities  before  pruning  them  on  account  of  birds  knocking 
out  many  of  their  buds,  which  they  will  do  more  especially 
during  hard  weather,  when  little  food  can  be  got  from  the 
ground,  but  with  due  precautions  much  can  be  clone  to  prevent 
their  depredations.  This  fruit,  unless  disbudded  in  early 
spring,  pushes  far  more  growths  than  is  requisite  for  the  next 
season’s  crop,  consequently  a  large  percentage  must  be  cut  out 
at  the  annual  pruning,  or  a  tangled  mass  is  the  result.  Doubt¬ 
less  finer  fruits  are  produced  on  young  wood  as  well  as  heavier 
crops  than  upon  the  old  method  of  spurs ;  therefore,  in  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  branches  reserve  the  straightest  and  best  placed  to 
form  a  symmetrical  bush,  allowing  a  space  of  6  in.  between 
these  lateral  growths  so  that  the  hand  can  be  got  in  for  gather¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  A  well-formed  bush  should  have  all  its  growths 
pointing  outwards,  and  those  over  18  in.  in  length  should  have 
their  points  nipped  out,  spurring  back  superfluous  shoots  to  a 
-couple  of  eyes  ;  but  before  beginning  to  prune  survey  the  bush, 
as  often  a  main  branch  or  two  can  be  dispensed  with,  thus 
allowing  more  space  for  young  wood.  All  Gooseberry  bushes 
are  best  grown  on  a  clean  stem  6  in.  clear  of  the  ground,  as  it 
is  suckers  springing  from  the  base  that  cause  a  deal  of  over¬ 
crowding  we  see  in  Gooseberry  bushes.  The  pruning  done, 
select  what  cuttings  are  needed,  and  clear  away  the  remainder 
to  the  smother  heap,  and  syringe  the  bushes  with  a  mixture  of 
soot  and  lime  put  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve,  adding  a  pint 
of  Quassia  Extract  to  each  4  gallons  of  water,  thoroughly 
mixing  all  together,  choosing  a  dry  bright  day  for  the  job, 
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repeating  the  dose  once  or  twice  before  the  buds  burst,  as 
heavy  rain*  will  be  sure  to  wash  some  of  it  off.  The  next  item 
will  be  to  give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure,  this 
to  be  lightly  forked  in  during  fine  weather. 

Currants,  Red  and  White,  require  to  be  spurred  back  fairly 
tight,  leaving  6  in.  to  8  in.  of  new  wood  to  extension  branches, 
and  these  ought  to  be  a  foot  apart  so  that  light  and  air  can 
reach  the  centre  when  the  foliage  is  on.  Black  Currants  fruit 
principally  upon  wood  made  the  previous  year ;  therefore  in 
pruning  cut  out  old  or  exhausted  branches,  encouraging  young- 
wood  from  the  base,  spurring  back  side-shoots  as  in  the  case  of 
reds.  If  birds  molest  the  red  or  white  varieties,  serve  them 
the  same  as  Gooseberries,  and  manure  as  for  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  fruit.  Cuttings  of  these  bush  fruits  can  be  now  inserted 
in  nursery  lines  6  in.  asunder,  cutting  the  growths  8  in.  or 
9  in.  long  and  nipping  out  the  point,  also  the  bottom  buds, 
except  Black  Currants,  leaving  four  at  the  top  to  form  the 
coining  bush.  Plant  the  cuttings  firm,  and  see  that  the  base 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  trench  or  hole  made  for  its  reception. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  James  Matne. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Watsoniana  meriana  iridifolia  O’Brieni. — This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plant  for  a  position  such  as  svas  recommended  for  Iris  un- 
guicularis.  In  habit  of  growth  the  above  subject  resembles 
the  Gladioli,  the  corrn  being  similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  produced  on  a  scape  about  2^  ft. 
or  3  ft.  high.  The  soil  for  Watsonias  should  be  a  good  loam, 
well  drained,  and  it  will  be  beneficial  to  place  some  sharp  sand 
round  the  conns.  Owing  to  growth  commencing  early,  it  is 
well  to  place  a  quantity  of  bracken  or  similar  light  material 
over  the  young  shoots  during  severe  weather.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  early  summer  and  make  a  pretty  show,  well  repay¬ 
ing  a  little  care  in  cultivation. 

Carthamns  tinctorius  is  a  half-hardy  annual  worthy  of  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation.  The  flower-heads  are  of  a  rich  orange 
colour  and  last  for  a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  Seeds 
should  be  sown!  in  January,  and  wjien  germination  lias  taken 
place,  the  seedlings  should  be  gradually  inured  to  cooler 
quarters  as  the  growth  proceeds.  It  is  essential  with  this 
plant  to  begin  early  and  grow  on  gradually  so  as  to  have 
strong  plants  for  putting  out  in  May,  otherwise  the  flowers  are 
late  in  appearing.  The  plants  grow  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high 
and  branch  considerably,  so  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  space 
should  be  allowed  between  the  plants  when  put  outside. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  outdoor  w'ork  in  the  flower-garden 
consists  chiefly  of  maintaining  neatness  and  order  as  far  as 
possible.  During  mild  weather  opportunity  will  be  taken  to 
repair  worn  and  unsightly  places  on  lawns  and  edges  of  walks, 
etc.  Spring-flowering  plants  in  beds  and  borders  require  to 
be  examined  periodically,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  loose 
through  the  action  of  wind  and  frost.  Indoors,  a  strict  eye 
must  be  kept  on  all  stock  plants  intended  to  furnish  cuttings 
later  on.  During  severe  weather  when  outdoor  wTork  is  im¬ 
possible  bedding  relargoniums  may  lie  overhauled,  removing 
dead  leaves,  etc.  Autumn-struck  Fuchsias  will  require  stak¬ 
ing,  and  many  other  similar  plants  will  benefit  from  being 
attended  to,  thus  ensuring  a  good  start  being  made  with  the 
new'  year.  B.  W.  J. 


Plants  causing  Eczema. — Dr.  Dubreuil,  a  French  practi¬ 
tioner  of  repute,  advances  instances  which  display  the  Primrose 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  as  open  to  something  more  than  sus¬ 
picion.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  gardener  who  had  for  eight  years 
suffered  from  eczema  every  spring,  and  of  another  who  was 
tormented  with  the  same  ailment  every  autumn,  all  treatment 
being  in  both  cases  vain.  Hearing  that  the  one  worked  especially 
among  Primroses  and  the  other  among  Chrysanthemums,  he 
ordered,  more  as  a  “  shot  ”  than  anything  else,  that  these  flowers 
should  not  be  touched.  The  eczema  in  both  cases  disappeai'ed 
as  if  by  magic. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobiums.  —  Many  of  the  early  flowering  kinds  of  the 
deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  will  now  be  pushing  their 
flower-buds.  Where  flowers  are  desired  early  in  the  year  the 
most  forward  plants  should  be  selected  and  removed  to  warmer 
conditions  than  those  afforded  to  the  plants  at  rest.  Care  must 
be  observed  to  remove  the  plants  by  degrees,  for  if  the  plants 
are  immediately  transferred  to  the  hothouse  it  will  be  found 
that  instead  of  flowers  young  shoots  will  be  obtained.  It  is 
always  a  safe  plan  if  possible  to  see  the  flower-buds  actually 
before  removing  the  plants  to  quarters  where  they  may  be 
more  liberally  treated.  The  quality  of  the  flowers  procurable 
is  considerably  affected  by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
expand.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  the  quality  of  flowers 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  positions  ;  there  is  a  lack  of  substance  and  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  colour  that  is  found  in  the  same  plant  when  opened 
under  stronger  light  and  generally  more  favourable  outside 
conditions.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  retard  rather  than  to 
hasten  the  flowering  season  unless  the  plants  are  really  re¬ 
quired  to  flower  early  in  the  year. 

Young  seedling  Dendrobiums  should  be  kept  under  careful 
observation.  As  soon  as  young  growth  appears,  any  repotting 
requirements  necessary  should  be  attended  to  ;  any  such  work 
which  can  safely  be  attended  to  now  should  be  taken  advantage 
of.  This  considerably  facilitates  the  work  when  the  season 
advances  and  one’s  attention  is  required  for  more  pressing 
matters. 

Imported  Dendrobiums. — The  season  has  now  arrived  when 
importations  of  D.  wardianufn,  D.  nobile,  D.  crassinode,  D. 
aureum,  D.  Falconerii,  D.  fiudlayanum,  etc.,  arrive.  It  is 
really  remarkable  how  many  of  some  of  these  species  annually 
reach  this  country.  How  readily  they  sell  when  they  arrive  in 
anything  like  condition.  One  almost  wonders  what  can  become 
of  so  many  plants  when  there  is  such  an  annual  demand.  If 
the  early  importations  are  in  sound  condition  it  is  advisable  to 
secure  what  plants  are  required.  1  find  it  a  good  plan  when 
plants  are  first  received  to  go  carefully  over  them,  cut  away 
any  dead  or  decaying  matter  about  the  plants,  and  get  them 
in  condition  for  potting.  This  done,  1  prefer  to  delay  the 
plants  restarting  into  growth  if  possible  until  the  end  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  If  a  position  on  the 
trellis  of  the  stage  in  the  resting  house  can  be  obtained,  or 
even  if  they  can  be  suspended  from  the  wires  of  a  resting 
vinery  where  frost  is  excluded,  it  will  suit  the  purpose.  No 
water  will  be  required,  but  as  soon  as  the  plants  commence  to 
emit  new  growths  they  should  be  immediately  potted,  afford¬ 
ing  good  drainage  and  using  a  compost  of  equal  portions  of 
fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sphagnum  moss.  No  water  will  be 
necessary  if  the  compost  is  in  a  reasonably  damp  state.  As 
soon  as  potting  is  completed  place  the  plants  under  slightly 
warmer  conditions,  but  do  not  encourage  too  rapid  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  new  roots  are  emitted  more  liberal  treatment  in 
respect  to  water  both  in  the  pots  and  atmosphere  is  required, 
and  as  the  sun’s  rays  will  by  this  time  have  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  power,  rapid  growth  will  occur,  which  must  have 
every  encouragement. 

Dendrobium  wardianum  has  of  late  years  become  greatly 
sought  after  for  cut-flower  purposes.  I  have  noticed  in  pro¬ 
minent  West-end  florists’  shops  during  the  past  year  innumer¬ 
able  quantities  of  bulbs  covered  with  flowers  cut  short  off  at 
the  base.  I  personally  cannot  regard  this  as  anything  but  an 
undesirable  method,  which  is  nothing  short  of  the  total  de¬ 
struction.  In  D.  nobile  the  case  is  altogether  different,  as 
it  flowers  generally  from  the  second  bulb  ;  but  as  the  leading 
growth  is  the  one  that  flowers  in  D.  wardianum,  what  can  be 
left  in  which  it  can  be  hoped  to  procure  a  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  of  growth  the  following  season  1  It  may  suit  the  cut- 
flower  trade  and  trade  growers,  but  in  private  establishments 
it  should  not  be  countenanced  unless  ample  means  are  at  dis¬ 
posal  to  secure  annually  replenishment  of  stock  by  imported 
plants.  H.  J. 
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Soil  Inoculation. 

Just  as  the  coachman  has  thrown  aside  the  tall  hat  and  slow 
horse-rein,  so  the  gardener  must  discard  the  dung-cart  and  the 
fertiliser.  Since  the  introduction  of  microscopic  assistance  wre 
have  learned  that  minute  life  control  the  forces  around  us  and 
are  responsible  for  more  than  we  can  explain.  We  were  not, 
however,  quite  prepared  for  the  inoculation  of  Legumes  with 
such  astounding  results  and  simplicity  of  application  as  reach 
us  from  authentic  sources  in  America  (I  write  with  my  hand 
on  packets  of  bacteria  culture  and  communications  from  Dr. 
G.  T.  Moore,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

We  have  known  for  years  that  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
Legumes  were  capable  of  making  nitrogen  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  soil  richer  in  nitrogenous 
food,  but  we  were  helpless  in  producing  the  nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria  essential  to  nodule  formation.  Here  Dr.  Moore  makes 
the  successful  discovery  and  places  his  inoculative  culture  at 
the  disposal  of  every  American  agri-horticulturist.  True,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nobbe,  a  German,  was  the  first  to  isolate  and  cultivate 
the  bacteria,  but  the  methods  he  employed  weakened  the  germ, 
whereas  the  superior  processes  of  Dr.  Moore  strengthen  it  and 
add  immensely  to  its  commercial  value  and  vital  ability.  His 
process  is  patented  and  placed  in  trust  to  the  American  people 
arid  distributed  free  by  the  United  States  Government.  One 
Maryland  farmer  who  experimented  during  1903  had  immense 
crops  of  Vetches  from  land  hitherto  worthless,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  planted  it  with  a  grain  crop  which  exceeded  more  than 
double  the  best  he  had  ever  grown  on  his  best  land.  Some  of 
his  results  were  from  land  inoculated  in  1903  for  red  Clover, 
40  per  cent,  gain  in  cotton  crop,  1904  ;  crimson  Clover,  50  per 
cent,  gain  in  Potatos,  1904;  velvet  Beans,  300  per  cent,  gain 
in  Oats,  1904  ;  Peas,  400  per  cent,  gain  in  Rye,  1904  ;  Melilo- 
tus,  46  per  cent,  gain  in  Wheat,  1904. 

Grain  crops  naturally  benefit  after  a  leguminous  crop,  but 
never  to  the  above  extent  without  inoculation,  which  gives 
immediate  assistance  to  any  Legume  and  leaves  the  soil  greatly 
enriched  for  grain  or  any  other  crop.  Different  bacteria  are 
required  for  Peas,  Clover,  Vetch  and  Alfalfa,  respectively ;  .  so 
when  making  application  the  crop  intended  for  inoculation 
should  be  named. 

Directions  for  Using  Inoculating  Material. —  Put  1  gallon 
of  clean  water  (preferably  rain-water)  into  a  clean  tub  or 
bucket,  and  add  No.  1  of  the  enclosed  package  of  salts ;  stir 
occasionally  until  all  is  dissolved. 

Carefully  open  package  No.  2  and  drop  the  enclosed  cotton 
(which  contains  the  bacteria)  into  the  solution,  cover  the  tub 
with  a  paper  to  protect  from  dust,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  Do  not  heat  the  solution  or  you 
will  kill  the  bacteria.  It  should  never  be  warmer  than  blood- 
heat. 

After  twenty-four  hours  add  the  contents  of  package  No.  3. 
Within  twenty  hours  more  the  solution  will  have  a  cloudy 
appearance  and  is  ready  for  use. 

To  Inoculate  Seed. — Take  just  enough  of  the  solution  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  seed.  Stir  thoroughly  so  that  all  the 
seeds  are  touched  by  the  solution.  Spread  out  the  seeds  in  a 
shady  place  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  plant,  just  as  you 
would  untreated  seed.'  If  bad  weather  should  prevent  planting 
at  once,  the  inoculated  seed,  if  thoroughly  dried,  may  be  kept 
without  deterioration  for  several  weeks.  The  dry  cultures  as 
sent  from  the  laboratory  will  keep  for  several  months.  Do 
not  prepare  the  liquid  culture  more  than  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  seeds  are  to  be  treated,  as  the 
solution  once  made  up  must  usually  be  used  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours. 

To  Inoculate  Soil. —  Take  enough  dry  earth  so  that  the 
solution  will  merely  moisten  it.  Mix  thoroughly  so  that  all  the 
particles  of  the  soil  are  moistened.  Thoroughly  mix  this  earth 
with  four  or  five  times  as  much,  say  half  a  waggon  load. 
Spread  this  inoculated  soil  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  prepared 


ground  exactly  as  if  spreading  fertiliser.  The  inoculated  soil 
should  be  harrowed  in  immediately.  Either  of*the  above 
methods  may  be  used  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

The  above  is  a  copy  of  instructions  direct  from  Washington, 
and  I  hojDe  others  will  make  an  effort  to  obtain  and  thoroughly 
test  this  brilliant  discovery  of  Dr.  Moore  and  his  amiable 
Government,  who  sent  me  samples  free  save  postage. 

,  Henry  H.  Gibson. 


A  Winter  Favourite. 

Frequenting  a  few  of  the  gardens,  easily  accessible  in  a  day’s 
journey  from  here,  one  cannot  but  observe  the  variations  of 
the  treatment  of  plant  life.  Being  in  the  juvenile  side  of  gar¬ 
dening,  the  bothy  structure  comes  in  first  for  inspection  on 
such  visits.  I  can  see  The  Gardening  World  is  becoming 
more  universal  in  bothies  ;  if  I  fail  to  see  the  paper  itself,  I 
cannot  but  see  some  of  its  gaudy  supplements  adorning  the 
walls.  My  object,  however,  is  to  give  a  brief  treatise  on  Be¬ 
gonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  a  winter  favourite.  These  visits  have 
prompted  it,  for  it  is  not  at  home.  I  question  if  I  could  sig¬ 
nalise  two  places  where  it  is  in  good  order.  So  much  has  been 
written  on  this  plant  that  it  would  almost  bore  the  readers  to 
see  it  commented  on.  It  has  been  an  absentee  from  these 
pages  this  winter,  so  a  remark  anent  it  may  be  welcome  to  the 
unsuccessful.  A  plant  one  could  not  over-estimate,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bloomer  from  October  to  February,  no  plant  goes 
under  such  a  variation  of  culture.  Every  gardener  dictates  his 
method,  and  I  could  say  without  much  fear  of  contradiction 
that  it  baffles  some  gardeners  to-day  to  grow  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine. 

Like  many  other  plants,  it  is  a  poor  spectacle  if  not  well 
grown — stunted  plants  in  large  pots.  This  is  a  common  error, 
and  not  complimentary  to  the  grower,  to  see  the  pots  much 
more  conspicuous  than  the  Begonias.  This  is  an  initial 
blunder — large  pots — when  the  market  is  literally  flooded  with 
feeding  stimulants  so  beneficial  to  the  small  root-bound  pots. 
In  many  instances  the  owners  of  gardens  take  a  hatred  to 
certain  plants,  but  this  dislike  in  many  cases  arises  from  their 
not  being  able  to  see  the  plants  in  their  perfect  cultivation. 

If  a  few  of  these  obstinate,  self-willed  gardeners  would  rely 
more  on  their  subordinates  their  success  with  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  would  be  gratifying.  Here  you  are.  The  youth 
or  foreman  may  have  a  nice  batch  of  Begonias,  when  the 
chief  imagines  they  are  not  doing  well  and  has  them  re¬ 
moved  to  more  congenial  quarters,  or  lie  may  pinch  the  plants 
or  do  something  irrefutable.  The  youth  is  then  up  in  arms, 
loses  all  interest,  does  not  care  one  iota  for  his  work.  This  is 
not  mere  supposition,  but  the  ghnuine  truth.  Some,  no  doubt, 
will  be  endeavouring  to  do  their  utmost  with  the  coming 
season. 

The  Begonias  will  be  in  full  flower,  yet  whether  good  or  bad 
plants,  it  will  not  prevent  its  blooming.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  cut  the  plants  down,  but  keep  them  in  a  nice  warm  pit  till 
February.  By  that  time  suckers  will  show  themselves  ;  avoid 
taking  side  shoots,  for  they  will  never  give  satisfaction.  Make 
the  suckers  into  nice  cuttings,  and  insert  in  a  well-drained  pan 
of  a  sandy  compost.  Plunge  into  the  stove  propagating  case. 
If  kept  moist,  roots  will  soon  form.  Pot  into  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  charcoal.  Keep  growing  on 
in  a  strong  moist  heat.  I  have  seen  this  plant  do  well  if 
heavily  shaded.  Pot  on  as  necessary  till  in  a  6-in.  pot,  when 
specimens  can  be  cultivated  in  this  size.  The  potting  material 
'  consists  of  leaf-mould,  old  cowdung,  soot,  charcoal,  and  sand. 
Pot  loosely.  I  do  not  think  the  potting  material  is  very  im¬ 
portant;  it  is  more  the  careful  watering,  damping  overhead 
and  a  warm  temperature,  till  August ;  afterwards  gradually 
inure  to  a  cooler  house.  Have  the  plants  neatly  staked,  and 
apply  liquid  manure.  A  very  destructive  thrip  attacks  the 
plant,  caused  by  a  too  dry  atmosphere  when  growing.  Turn- 
ford  Hall  is  the  most  popular  sport  derived  from  it.  It  is 
wholly  impracticable  to  keep  old  plants.  A.  V.  M. 

TVishaw. 
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Roses. 

( Continued  from  page  1018.) 

Roses  for  Winter  Forcing. — The  plants  which  are  intended 
for  forcing  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  by  June;  and  if  any 
potting  is  necessary,  it  should  be  done  then,  so  that  the  plants 
have  a  chance  of  rooting  into  the  new  soil  and  benefiting 
thereby.  During  the  summer  they  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  for  water,  etc.  If  blooms  are  required  for  Christmas  the 
plants  must  go  indoors  in  September,  and  should  be  pruned 
as  they  go  in.  As  a  general  rule  three  months  after  a  Rose 
is  started  it  is  in  full  blossom.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
force  these  very  early  Roses,  and  to  be  successful  means  that 
one  has  to  be  constantly  with  the  plants.  After  Christmas,  Roses 
force  much  easier.  In  the  earlier  stages  a  very  moderate 
heat  is  required,  and  liquid  manure  should  not  be  used  until 
they  are  well  started  into  growth.  Water  should  be  given 
them  with  great  care  ;  plenty  of  ventilation  on  mild  sunny 
days  and  occasional  spraying  should  be  given  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  temperature  is  on  the  rise. 

The  air  must  be  kept  moist  or  red  spider  will  soon  arrive. 
A  dry  path  or  a  dry  place  beneath  the  hot-water  pipes  soon 
tells  a  tale.  Mildew  is  often  extremely  troublesome  in  this 
forcing  business,  and  must  be  watched,  for  the  best  and 
surest  check  for  this  pest  is  by  vaporising  flowers  of 
sulphur.  This  used  to  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  practice, 
but  I£was  recently  informed  by  a  man  who  had  used  it  that 
Campbell’s  Patent  Sulphur  Vaporiser  has  taken  all  the 
element  of  danger  from  the  process,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
boon.  There  is  now  no  need  for  painting  the  hot-water  pipes 
with  sulphur,  a  practice  that  meant  losing  a  good  deal  of 
heat.  For  greenfly  XL  All  is  the  best  and  surest  insecti¬ 
cide  I  know  of.  With  tobacco  paper  or  rag  one  often  has  to 
fumigate  several  successive  days,  and  this  tends  to  make  the 
plants  become  unhealthy,  and  there  is  also  the  time  to  be 
considered. 

The  Roses  generally  recommended  as  good  early  forcers 
are:  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Caroline  Testout  and 
Niphetos ;  and  for  later  forcing,  that  is  after  Christmas, 
Perles  des  Jardin,  Sunset,  and  among  others  Papa  Gontier. 
This  last  is  a  glorious  Rose ;  the  colour  is  rosy  crimson,  and 
a  bunch  of  them  in  February  and  March  is  really  a  thing 
once  seen  not  easily  forgotten.  Marechal  Niel  is  not  grown 
in  many  of  the  market  nurseries ;  the  plants  take  up  a  lot  of 
room,  and  the  blossoms  are  not  plentiful  enough  to  make  it  a 
paying  sort  to  grow.  At  the  same  time  there  exists  no 
yellow  Rose  that  equals  it  for  form  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 
Another  drawback  to  this  Rose  is  the  cankering  habit  it  has. 
Liberty  and  General  Jacqueminot  are,  too,  dark  Roses  very 
much  used  in  forcing. 

The  Americans  appear  to  use  their  plants  for  forcing  about 
two  years  and  then  throw  them  away.  In  English  market 
nurseries  a  plant  is  said  to  be  at  its  best  from  three  to  seven 
years  old.  At  Messrs.  Paul’s,  many  of  their  show  pot  plants 
are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  they  look  as 
though  they  would  last  another  ten  years.  Where  it  is 
possible,  I  should  advise  planting  the  Roses  out  in  a  special 
house  which  can  be  well  ventilated  during  the  summer. 
Where  this  can  be  done  the  crop  of  bloom  is  generally  much 
larger,  and  with  these  plants  no  staking  is  required.  With 
good  treatment  the  plants  become  strong  enough  to  hold 
themselves  up,  and  they  grow  all  the  better  for  being 
allowed  to  ramble  where  they  will.  I  recently  saw  several 
houses  of  Bridesmaid  that  had  been  planted  out  about 
twelve  months,  and  they  were  thriving,  and  are  expected  to 
be  giving  their  fine  pink  blooms  by  the  hundred  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Perles  also  flourish  if  planted  out  and  allowed  to 
grow  all  over'  the  place.  With  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas 
the  second  growth  often  gives  as  fine  and  even  finer  blooms 
than  the  first.  The  plants  generally  need  a  good  deal  of 
feeding  for  this  second  crop.  After  flowering  is  a  critical 
time  with  Roses  that  have  been  forced,  and  the  quality 


of  next  year’s  crop  depends  very  much  on  the  treatmen 
they  receive  at  this  time.  The  plants,  if  in  pots,  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool  house,  and  kept  moderately  dry  until 
the  weather  is  warm,  and  then  during  the  summer  months 
they  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  If  the  Roses  are 
planted  out,  as  much  ventilation  as  possible  should  be 
given  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather.  In  nur¬ 
series,  once  the  flowering  period  is  over,  all  fire  heat 
is  shut  off  with  the  exception  of  a  sufficient  heat  being 
given  to  keep  frost  out  if  the  weather  is  severe. 

The  soil  for  all  pot  Roses  should  consist  of  three- 
quarters  good  rich,  fibrous  loam  (when  it  can  be  obtained), 
one-fifth  leaf  mould,  and  one-fifth  good  cow  or  pig  manure, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  some  half-inch  bone  dust.  In 
the  case  of  planting  out  in  a  house,  the  beds  should  be 
carefully  prepared,  good  drainage  being  ensured.  Clinkers 
and  brick  rubble  may  be  employed  as  a  foundation,  and  the 
soil  should  be  about  18  inches  deep.  The  soil  should  be  the 
same  as  one  uses  in  the  Rose  garden.  The  distance  between 
the  plants  should  be  about  18  inches  with  the  stronger- 
growing  varieties,  and  12  inches  with  those  like  Papa  Gontier, 
which  is  not  so  robust  as  the  Sunset  class.  I  have  never 
seen  Hybrid  Perpetuals  planted  out,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  answer.  They  only  make  one  crop  during  the  winter, 
and  also  they  are  better  out  of  doors  during  summer. 

The  Rose  Garden. — Leaving  the  houses  and  coming  out 
into  the  open  air,  we  at  once  have  a  great  deal  more  scope, 
and  this  is  the  place  where  the  Rose  reigns  supreme.  Here 
all  its  beauty  is  natural.  In  a  medium-sized  garden  a  place 
set  apart  is  not  possible,  but  in  a  garden  where  there  is  room 
they  will  repay  the  trouble  of  making  arosery.  In  selecting 
the  site  for  this,  a  south-east  or  south-western  aspect  is  best ; 
here  they  get  the  morning  sun.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  spot  selected  is  not  exposed  to  high  winds  or  currents. 
Overhanging  forest  trees  are  fatal;  the  branches  rob  the 
plants  of  sunshine  and  the  roots  of  all  the  goodness  in  the 
soil,  and  the  result  is  a  continual  dying  off  of  the  Rose  trees. 
Speaking  of  the  Rose  garden,  Dean  Hole  says  :  “  It  must  be 
a  fold  wherein  the  sun  shines  on  the  sheep  and  the  wind  is 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  a  haven  in  which  the  soft 
breezes  blow,  but  over  which  the  tempest  roars,  and  against 
whose  piers  the  billow  hurls  itself  in  vain.”  To  the  south 
the  rosery  may  be  open,  to  the  north  shut  off. 

Roses  are  fond  of  a  heavy  soil,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
spot  where  there  is  a  rich  greasy  loam,  half  the  battle  is  won. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  light,  rich  loam  and  even  clay 
can  be  worked  in.  Leaf  mould  and  “farmyard”  manure 
can  also  with  advantage  be  used. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cassiobury  Park,  Watford. 

Among  our  famous  English  shires  probably  there  are  few 
that  are  richer  in  historic  interest  than  Hertfordshire.  A  par¬ 
donable  digression  may  therefore  be  interestingly  exercised  in 
briefly  alluding  to  only  a  few  of  the  many  of  these  before  de¬ 
scribing  Cassiobury’s  fine  domain.  Moor  Park,  Rickmans- 
worth,  Lord  Ebury’s  well-known  residence,  is  only  a  nice  walk 
from  Watford.  The  park  is  some  500  acres  in  extent,  being 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  views  and 
walks  of  fine  trees.  The  mansion — a  magnificent  building  of 
Portland  stone — was  erected  in  1673  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 
In  the  minds  of  the  horticultural  community  this  fine  place  is, 
of  course,  always  associated  with  the  popular  Moor  Park 
Apricot — a  fruit  that  was  doubtless  raised  here.  Another 
agreeable  walk  will  take  the  visitor  to  the  city  of  St.  Albans 
(or  Verulam),  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  the  county, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  River  Ver,  or  Yerulam,  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls  at  one  time ;  famous,  too,  for  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
A  world-famous  place,  too,  from  the  horticultural  point  of  view, 
is  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons’  glorious  Orchid  establishment 
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which  it  has  been  the  writer  ’s  privilege  to  see.  Then  we  must 
not  omit  a  truly  deserved  passing  reference  to  Knebwortli 
House  (originally  built  in  1563),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lytton, 
famous  for  its  extensive  gardens  and  noble  deer  park  of  156 
acres.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  gross  omission  in  these  preliminary 
remarks  not  to  allude  to  what  will  always  make  Hertfordshire 
famous — historic  Hatfield  House — where  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
fine  old  Oak — now  fenced  in — under  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  been  when  the  news  of  her  accession  was  brought 
to  her  in  1558.  As  is  universally  known,  this  is  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  magnificent  abode,  and  the  largest  seat  in  the  shire, 
with  its  beautifully  undulating  park  of  1,300  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  circumference  of  some  7  miles,  finely  wooded  and  well 
stocked  with  deer.  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure,  in  days 
gone  by,  to  visit  this  notable  establishment,  guided  by  its  well- 
known  and  capable  horticultural  chief,  Mr.  George  Norman, 
Y.M.H.  To  return  to  my  subject. 

Cassiobury. 

This,  which  adjoins  Lord  Clarendon's  fine  place,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Mercia,  was  the 
property  of  the  Morrisons,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Arthur  Capell,  created,  August  6th,  1641,  Baron  Capell  of  Little 
Hadham  in  this  county,  and  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard 
March  9th,  1648,  for  his  adherence  to  Charles  I.  His  son, 
first  Earl  of  Essex,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  in  the  Eye  House  Plot,  was  found  dead  in  his  cell. 
The  mansion,  now  the  seat  of  his  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
is  an  embattled  Gothic  building  of  red  brick  erected  in  1800 
from  the  design  of  James  Wyatt ;  it  surrounds  a  square  court- 
yard,  and  contains  some  exquisite  carvings  by  Giinling 
Gibbons,  a  collection  of  fine  pictures  and  an  extensive  library. 
Among  the  relics  preserved  here  is  the  handkerchief,  still 
stained  with  blood,  with  which  Thoma^  Coningsby,  Esq.  (an 
ancestor  of  the  present  earl),  and  afterwards  created  Baron 
Coningsby,  staunched  the  wound  of  William  III.  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  July  1st,  1690.  There  are  also  memorials  of 
Charles  I. 

The  park  and  grounds,  containing  about  670  acres,  are 
watered  by  the  River  Gade,  and  adorned  with  a  wealth  of 
fine  Fir  trees  and  immense  Beeches.  The  estate,  too,  is  noted 
for  its  fine  Cedars  and  Elms.  The  well-planted  pleasure 
grounds  are  some  20  acres  in  extent.  Here  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
are  a  fine  feature.  A  Bay  tree  some  40  ft.  in  height  on  the 
lawn  derives  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  from  a  cutting 
brought  from  Rome,  and  on  some  stonework  surrounding  it  is 
an  inscription  giving  all  particulars  as  to  this  interesting  and 
thriving  tree.  Another  most  interesting  feature  is  the  Swiss 
cottage,  an  old-fashioned  structure  where  a  former  Earl  of 
Essex  kept  many  rare  curios. 

Coming  to  the  gardens  proper — of  course,  a  week’s  frost 
previous  to  my  visit  had  put  an  end  to  the  lingering  colours  of 
a  late  autumn — the  kitchen  garden,  some  3  acres  in  extent,  is 
well  tended,  containing  the  crops  usually  to  be  found  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  such  an  establishment,  the  Potatos  being 
grown  on  the  home  farm.  Apples  from  bush  trees  have  been 
a  good  average  crop.  Pears  under  average.  A  general  col¬ 
lection  of  the  golden  flower — the  Chrysanthemum — for  de¬ 
corative  purposes  was  well  grown. 

The  conservatory  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fine  Palms  and 
stove  plants.  A  fine  lot  of  Malmaison  Carnations  was  noted. 
Tree  Carnation  Mrs.  Leo.  de  Rothschild  well  deserves  a  passing 
note. 

A  good  batch  of  the  old  but  useful  Richardia  africana  is 
worthy  of  mention,  as  also  is  a  fine  lot  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Some  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes — the  sort  principally 
relied  on — must  not  be  omitted. 

Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Figs  have  produced  good  crops. 
Melons,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  are  largely  in  request,  the 
favourite  Tomato  grown  being  that  named  Up-to-Date.  A 
Mushroom  house  furnishes  a  note  on  this  delicious  esculent. 
Well  worth  mentioning  are  some  splendid  specimens,  over  8  ft, 
high,  in  tubs,  of  Lippia  citriodora.  On  the  front  lawn,  by  the 
side  of  the  lake,  the  surface  of  which  is  all  aglow  with  Water 


Lilies  when  in  flower  in  their  season,  is  a  sundial  with  Roman 
letters  in  Box  edging. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  add — and  that  with  much 
pleasure — a  well-merited  word  of  praise  to  Mr.  Deane,  the 
capable  head  gardener,  for  his  courtesy  to  me  on  a  brief  visit 
to  this  truly  historic  and  famous  establishment.  J.  B. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Autumn  and  Winter  Tints  in  America. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  your  article,  “  Autumn  and 
Winter  Tints,”  in  the  issue  of  November  19th,  as  this  subject 
does  not  receive  the  attention  it  merits  from  gardeners  in 
England.  No  lover  of  nature  who  visits  North  America  in 
October  can  leave  without  a  desire  to  produce  around  our  own 
homes  in  England  some  of  the  brilliant  autumn  effects  seen  in 
the  forests  and  parks  of  that  country.  To  see  that  this  can  be 
done  to  some  extent,  even  under  the  dull  skies  of  England,  one 
has  but  to  walk  through  the  arboretum. at  Kew,  where  early 
in  the  autumn  of  1903  I  saw  some  beautiful  foliage  effects, 
notably  in  a  clump  of  Ribes.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
North  American  trees,  and  one  but  little  brown  in  Britain,  is 
the  Tupelo  or  Black  Gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica).  The  Tupelo  will 
grow  either  in  wet  or  dry  situations,  but  the  best  specimens  I 
have  yet  seen  were  growing  on  high  grounds  near  Evansville, 
Indiana,  In  October  the  female  trees  were  hanging  thicklv 
with  their  pendant  bluish-black  fruits,  which  in  addition  to 
the  dark  crimson  leaves  gave  the  tree  a  highly  ornamental 
appearance.  The  Black  Gum,  like  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquid- 
ambar  styraciflua)  is  somewhat  difficult  to  transplant,  which 
may  account  for  its  scarcity  in  cultivation. 

Another  very  beautiful  tree  at  this  season  is  the  common 
Sassafras,  remarkable  alike  for  the  brilliance  and  variety  of 
colour  (ranging  from  bright  red  to  yellow)  and  diverse  shapes 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  may  be  propagated 
either  by  seeds  or  suckers.  The  scent  of  the  Sassafras  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  sign  which  Columbus  had  of  his  approach 
to  land  on  his  first  visit  to  America.  Thos.  W.  Brown. 

Pure  Cane  Sugar  Jams  and  Preseives. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  notice  of  our  exhibit  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Show  of  jams,  but  have  to  request 
the  favour  of  making  a  small  correction,' but  which,  by  reason 
of  special  circumstances,  is  quite  vital  to  us. 

In  the  notice  page  1030  of  yours  of  this  date  the  name  is 
given  as  T.  C.  “Shaw”  instead  of  T.  C.  Shore.  In  the 
ordinary  way  this  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment,  but 
it  happens  that  our  nearest  neighbour  is  a  “Shaw,”  and  the 
similarity  has  given  rise  to  some  friction,  to  prevent  which, 
as  far  as  possible,  we  ask  the  insertion  of  this  note.  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation,  T.  C.  Shore. 


Fruit  for  Port  Arthur. — It  is  well  known  that  John 
Chinaman  proves  a  good  gardener  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
in  competition  with  the  colonists  of  other  nations.  He  is  also 
a  fearless  sailor  and  fisherman,  and  during  the  present  war 
he  lias  found  it  sufficiently  tempting  to  run  the  blockade  with 
cargoes  of  fresh  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  This  he  is 
able  to  do  owing  to  his  sailing  junk  being  built  very  low  in  the 
water. 

Mistletoe  and  Holly. — It  is  said  that  these  Christmas  and 
winter  decorations  will  be  plentiful  and  cheap  this  year.  For¬ 
merly  a  considerable  quantity  of  Mistletoe  was  obtained  from 
Hereford,  but  the  growers  of’  fruit  trees  there  seem  to  think 
that  good  fruit  pays  better  than  Mistletoe.  At  present  the 
supplies  come  mostly  from  France,  where  it  is  still  plentiful. 
For  some  years  past  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the  orchards 
of  Normandy  have  been  destroyed,  as  the  demand  was  not  equal 
to  the  produce. 
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Cypripedium  Rolfci  superbum. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield 
Common,  Woking,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  remarkably  beautiful  hybrid  from  the  painting 
of  it  executed  for  him.  As  previously  remarked  by  us,  the 
parentage  of  this  grand  hybrid  was  C.  bellatulum  x  rothschild- 
ianum,  and  this  will  give  a  clue  to  the  great  length  of  the 
petals  and  the  very  pronounced  spots,  blotches,  and  other 
markings  which  are  arranged  in  lines  along  the  venation. 

The  dorsal  sepal  is  triangular,  moderately  large,  and 
heavily  veined  over  the  entire  surface  by  the  union  of  the 
crimson-purple  markings.  The  petals  are  declinate,  3^  in. 
long  and  superbly  blotched  with  dark  maroon-purple,  uniting 


in  lines  that  traverse  their  length  ami  width.  The  Up  is 
creamy  white,  finely  spotted  and  mottled  with  rich  purple 
along  the  veins  and  between  them,  but  only  on  the  front  of 
this  structure.  The  staminoide  is  covered  with  velvety 
purple  hairs,  thus  causing  it  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pollen  parent  has  modified 
the  progeny  in  the  great  length  of  the  petals  and  the  character 
of  the  venation,  which  make  this  variety  not  only  the  finest 
of  this  strain  of  hybrids,  but  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  the 
finest  hvbrid  that  bellatulum  (as  one  of  the  parents)  has 
given,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  F.  K.  Sander,  which 
excels  in  point  of  size.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
by  the  Boval  Horticultural  Society  on  the  29th  ult.,  as 
recorded  on  page  986. 


Pruning. 

Considering  the  important  bearing  which  pruning  lias  on  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  it  is  an  art  that  cannot  be  too 
well  learned.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  in  this  article  to  give 
a  few  hints  which  I  hope  may  prove  useful  to  some,  at  least,  of 
the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World.  To  begin,  then,  with 
tools,  the  knife  will  be  found  suitable  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
pruning  ;  a  small  garden  saw  should  also  be  kept,  as  it  is  often 
useful  for  cutting  wood  that  is  too  large  for  the  knife.  Some 
people  also  recommend  secateurs ;  in  fact,  some  have  a  sort  of 
mania  for  them,  but  seeing  the  damage  to  the  trees  which  their 
use  entails,  it  surprises  me  that  they  are  used  at  all,  at  least 
on  the  choicer  fruits,  such  as  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Cherry,  and 


the  like.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  clean  cut 
is  essential  in  all  kinds  of  pruning,  but  the  secateurs  do  not  cut 
clean  ;  they  simply  mutilate. 

I  will  deal  with  trained  trees  first,  commencing  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  These  carry  their  fruit  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  growth,  and  therefore  the  operator  should  first 
look  carefully  over  the  tree,  cutting  out  any  dead  or  barren 
wood,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  cut  recklessly,  after 
which  the  tree  should  be  taken  from  the  wall  and  nailed  or  tied 
afresh.  It  will  then  be  seen  what  further  cutting  out  is  re¬ 
quired.  There  can  be  no  fixed  rule  laid  down  as  regards  dis¬ 
tance,  but  the  shoots  should  be  laid  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
3  in.  apart. 

Apricots. — As  these  are  stronger  growing  subjects  they  re¬ 
quire  more  room,  say,  about  5  in.  between  the  main  branches } 
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as  they  fruit  from  spurs  they  should  be  cut  back  to  the  second 
or  third  eye  from  their  base,  and  where  the  sjiurs  are  at  all 
crowded  they  should  be  thinned  out.  Where  young  shoots  are 
laid  in  for  the  further  extension  of  the  tree,  12  in.  or  14  in. 
is  quite  sufficient  for  one  year,  as  when  more  is  retained  they 
often  fail  to  break  at  regular  intervals,  and  this  last  remark 
applies  to  all  wall  or  trained  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which  should  be  nailed  in  their  entire 
length. 

Apples  and  Pears. — These  may  be  pruned  as  recommended 
for  Apricots,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  require  more 
room  between  the  main  branches,  about  7  in.  or  8  in.  being 
sufficient. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — These  also  fruit  from  spurs,  and 
should  be  pruned  in  the  same  way  as  advised  above,  but  should 
be  laid  in  closer  together,  about  3  in.  apart  being  the  usual 
distance. 

Bush  Trees  :  Apples  and  Pears. — These  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  with  the  centre  well  up,  pruning  the  side  shoots  so  that 
they  slope  away  gently  from  the  top ;  thin  out  well  in  the 
centre  as  the  tree  increases  in  size  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun  and  air.  Cut  back  the  young  shoots  to  within  a  foot 
or  14  in.  from  their  base  each  year  until  the  tree  has  attained 
its  allotted  dimensions,  after  which  they  must  be  pruned  close 
back  each  year. 

White  and  Eed  Currants. — These  should  be  cut  back  fairly 
close,  unless  further  extension  of  the  bush  is  required,  when 
about  6  in.  or  8  in.  should  be  retained,  but  never  more  than 
that  in  any  one  year. 

Black  Currants. — Unlike  the  last  named,  these  should  not 
be  spurred  back  but  retained  in  their  full  length,  cutting  out 
any  old  or  crooked  wood  where  at  all  crowded,  also  all  suckers 
that  are  not  required. 

Gooseberries. — These  require  very  Severe  handling,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  severely  handle  those  who  attempt  to  pick  the 
berries ;  they  should  be  so  pruned  that  eveiy  shoot  retained 
is  at  least  10  in.  apart  at  the  tips.  Thin  out  first  all  the  old 
and  weakly  growths,  and  retain  the  strongest  and  best-placed 
branches. 

General  Remarks. — When  pruning  any  kind  of  tree  or  bush, 
always  cut  back  close  to  an  eye,  and  when  a  saw  is  used,  always 
make  the  cut  sloping  downward  as  much  as  possible,  as  if  the 
wet  gets  in,  it  will  soon  cause  the  tree  or  branch  to  rot. 

E.  T.  L. 


Current  Topics. 

Hardiness  of  Phormium  tenax. 

In  recent  numbers  various  vital  points  have  been  touched 
upon  which  would  constitute  absorbing  phases  for  some 
animated  discussions,  provided  your  enthusiastic  critics  were  so 
disposed  to  manifest  the  enthusiasm  which  they  do  on  some 
occasions.  For  instance,  in  a  November  number  you  make 
some  reference  to  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  growing  out  of 
doors  in  the  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  and  you  express  your 
surprise  at  not  seeing  this  splendid  Lilywort  more  frequently 
planted  in  private  establishments.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  percentage  of  your  readers,  practical,  professional 
or  otherwise,  are  actually  aware  that  the  Phormium  and  the 
Aralia  (probably  now  known  as  Fatsia  japonica)  are  both  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  severity  of  our  winters  out  of  doors. 
I  know  for  certain  that  both  of  these  plants  are  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  greenhouse  subjects  by  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people.  Recently  I  saw  a  vigorous  specimen  of  Phormium 
growing  in  the  shrubbery  which  had  been  in  the  same  situation 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  during  one  severe 
winter  the  thermometers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  registered 
6  and  7  deg.  below  zero,  and  even  that  intense  frost  did  not 
injure  the  Phormium  in  the  slightest ;  indeed,  it  seemed  better 
able  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  our  winters  than  some  of  the 
surrounding  shrubs,  as  some  of  them  actually  were  crippled. 
Chrysanthemums  in  miniature. 

In  an  early  December  issue  another  intricate  and  absorbing 
phase  was  propounded  by  someone  who  had  visited  the  Edin¬ 


burgh  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.  This  individual  positively 
averred  that  the  adjudications  there  were  entirely  misplaced, 
and  suggested  that  exhibitors  would  be  proceeding  in  the  right 
direction  if  they  devoted  more  attention  to  the  perfecting  of 
their  blooms  in  miniature.  An  intricate  and  problematic 
phase,  indeed.  This  same  writer  further  asserts  that  journal¬ 
istic  puffing  has  scored  no  sensational  achievements  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  immense  exhibition  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  As¬ 
suming,  then,  that  visitors  to  the  next  autumn  exhibition  view 
a  dozen  stands  of  immense,  massive,  highly  developed  and 
richly  coloured  blooms,  and  perhaps  two  stands  most  perfect 
in  miniature  are  awarded  first  and  second  prizes,  sweet  will 
be.  the  confusion  in  which  they  seek  the  shade.  Viewing  this 
matter  in  either  the  most  spasmodic  or  prosaic  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  I  am  forcibly  compelled  to  conclude  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  bit  of  journalistic  puffing  becomes  an  imperative 
necessity.  Should  this  revolutionary  measure  become  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  at  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  the  framing  of 
the  schedules  or  defining  of  the  rules  whereby  the  modus 
operandi  of  exhibitors  and  adjudicators  alike  would  be  made 
unmistakably  distinct  is  an  undertaking  which  would  have  to 
be  entrusted  to  some  progressive  journalist  or  other  dialecti¬ 
cian  of  some  acknowledged  standing. 

Young  Orchards. 

The  perfecting  of  exhibition  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in 
miniature  is  an  intricate  and  absorbing  phase  in  practical 
horticulture  somewhat  akin  to  the  stupendous  averment  that 
young  orchards  ought  to  be  planted  3  ft,  apart.  This  colossal 
assertion  was  candidly  made  quite  recently,  but  its  exponents 
have  now  apparently  retired  from  the  field.  But  it  cannot 
be  claimed  for  them  that  they  have  retired  on  their  laurels, 
seeing  that  they  failed  conspicuously  to  convince  anybody  that 
the  adoption  of  this  revolutionary  measure  would  benefit 
British  fruit  growing  in  the  slightest  degree.  What  rejoinder 
would  those  embryo  pomologists  have  to  offer  the  world  for 
acceptance,  when  they  are  informed  that  it  is  being  asserted, 
by  experienced  practical  men  that  on  heavy,  retentive  soils,  in 
late  districts,  some  varieties  of  Apples,  the  weaker  constitu- 
tioned  and  shyer-bearing  varieties,  of  course,  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stock  begin  to  canker  and  show  signs  of  decay  when 
they  are  about  seven  years  old,  and  that  in  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards  they  are  practically  worthless.  This  is  a  vital  point 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  universal  adoption  of  this 
revolutionary  measure.  Seeing  that  the  unregenerate  world 
positively  declined  to  be  persuaded  that  any  advantage  did 
pertain  to  the  adoption  of  this  colossal  scheme,  it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  for  its  exponents  to  redouble  their  efforts 
and  to  blaze  into  action  again.  Certain  it  is  that  another 
volley  from  those  thundering  guns  is  positively  essential  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  to  enable  anyone  to  see  the 
advantages  of  planting  young  orchards  3  ft,  apart. 

Transplanting  Roses. 

Yet  another  absorbing  phase  in  practical  horticulture  which 
cannot  go  unchallenged  is  the  suggestion  to  remove  and  trans¬ 
plant  Rose  bushes  every  third  or  fourth  season.  This  stupen¬ 
dous  averment  was  complacently  made  in  a  contemporary 
quite  recently.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
of  your  rosarian  readers  follow  this  abnormally  vague  and  ques¬ 
tionable  method  of  Rose  growing  every  third  or  fourth  season. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  individual  who  made 
that  extraordinary  assertion  is  himself  an  exhibitor  of  Roses, 
and  lias  gained  several  first  prizes  in  fair  competition  at  the 
exhibitions  held  in  Manchester,  Durham,  Ovenden  and  other 
places,  but  experience  prevents  me  from  corroborating  the 
statement  that  plants  subjected  to  this  treatment  are  benefited 
thereby.  J.  C.  Peebles. 


Mr.  James  Birrell,  for  over  four  years  foreman  at  Inverar- 
doch  Gardens,  Doune,  Perthshire,  has  been  appointed  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Kilbryde  Castle, 
Dunblane,  Perthshire.—  D.  W. 


December  24,  1904. 
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Renovating  Vine  Borders. 

By  tlie  mouth  of  December  most  growers  of  Grapes  will  have 
all  their  bunches  removed  from  the  Vines  to  the  Grape  room, 
and  will  be  turning  their  attention  to  the  renovating  of  the 
borders  for  next  season’s  crop,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
doing  this.  Providing  the  Vines  are  thoroughly  well  ripened 
and  all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  work  of  making  up  or  top¬ 
dressing  the  border  may  proceed  at  any  time,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Most  vineries  for  main-crop  supplies  are  usually 
started  about  the  new  year,  and  everything  should  be  in  good 
order  for  a  fresh  start  by  then,  as  there  is  always  plenty  of 
other  work  to  occupy  one’s  attention  as  the  days  lengthen  out 
and  spring  approaches.  As  regards  the  borders,  all  the  old 
mulching  material  that  has  been  on  them  during  the  summer 
should  be  swept  off  clean.  I  say  swept,  because  if  a  rake  is 
used  there  is  a  chance  of  breaking  the  young  roots  that  are 
always  to  be  found  at  the  top  of  a  well-made  border,  and  this 
would  naturally  be  most  harmful.  When  the  border  has  been 
swept  go  over  it  lightly  with  a  fork  and  just  prick  up  the 
surface,  on  no  account  injuring  the  roots,  and  with  the  hand 
clear  off:  the  loosened  top  soil,  and  the  border  will  be  ready  for 
applying  the  necessary  top-dressing. 

For  a  start,  give  a  good  dusting  of  lime  rubble  and 
bones  or  coarse  bone  meal,  with  a  judicious  application  of 
some  good  Vine  manure,  and  also  a  thin  covering  of  coarse 
charcoal.  This  latter  will  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  sour 
and  help  the  water  to  pass  away  more  freely.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  some  half-decayed  horse-droppings  from  the  stable  should 
have  been  procured,  and  these  should  be  spread  evenly  over 
the  border  to  the  depth  of  about  2  in.  On  the  surface  of  this 
place  at  intervals  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart  some  good  fibrous 
turves,  grass  side  downwards,  cut  from  an  old  pasture.  This 
need  not  be  too  rich,  but  should,  if  possible,  have  plenty  of 
coarse  fibre  in  it.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  split  a  turf  in  two  or 
nearly  so,  and  place  one  round  the  stem  of  each  Vine,  which  will 
encourage  them  to  root  on  the  surface.  I  have  seen  such  a 
turf  so  placed  full  of  roots  at  the  end  of  the  season,  conse¬ 
quently  additional  turves  may  be  added  the  next  season,  still 
further  encouraging  the  Vines  to  root  on  the  surface.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  apparent  to  every  Grape  grower,  as  the 
roots  can  be  fed  so  much  better,  and  there  is  less  cause  of 
shanking,  etc.,  then  when  the  rfiots  get  far  below  the  surface. 
When  all  the  turves  have  been  put  on  they  should  be  trod 
down  firmly  and  the  staging  placed  in  its  proper  position. 

If  the  vinery  should  be  without  staging  of  any  kind,  some 
12-in.  boards  may  be  laid  on  the  border  to  walk  upon.  No 
fruit-tree  borders  and  Vines  especially  should  be  trodden  on 
more  than  is  necessary  after  being  top-dressed,  or,  indeed,  at 
any  time.  All  this  may  seem  to  many  rather  a  curious  way 
of  adding  to  a  border,  but  I  have  seen  it  practised  with  most 
excellent  results!  The  Vine  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  by  leaving 
the  turves  whole  instead  of  chopping  them  up,  there  is  a  much 
more  substantial  base  for  the  roots  to  feed  upon,  besides  allow¬ 
ing  the  water  to  pass  away  freely. 

Stagnation  and  coldness  of  the  border  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  state  known  as  shanking,  which  can  be 
readily  dispensed  with  anywhere.  Should  worms  be  found  to 
any  extent  in  the  border  a  good  watering  with  lime  water  will 
kill  them  and  also  benefit  the  Vines.  This  should  be  done 
some  time  previous  to  the  border  being  top-dressed,  so  that  it 
may  dry  on  the  surface  and  be  fit  to  work  upon.  Lime  is  a 
great  factor  in  all  stone-fruit  culture,  and  will  greatly  assist 
the  Grapes  during  the  stoning  period. 

These  remarks,  I  may  say,  apply  to  the  outside  borders  as 
well,  should  they  require  top-dressing,  but  there  are  usually 
more  roots  to  be  found  inside  the  house,  as  the  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  greatly  encourage  them  during  the  growing  season.  But 
all  the  same  for  this,  the  outsides  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Should  heavy  rains  or  very  severe  weather  prevail  some  clean 
straw  may  be  placed  on  the  border,  as  it  will  help  to  keep  the 
soil  in  good  condition  until  the  roots  begin  to  make  their  way 
into  i't.  Both  borders,  inside  and  out,  should  be  lightly 
mulched  with  some  fresh  horse  droppings  during  the  summer  to 


prevent  evaporation,  and  also  to  keep  the  Vines  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition.  If  the  border  be  at  all  dry  when  the  top¬ 
dressing  is  finished,  give  it  a  good  watering,  applying  it  care¬ 
fully  with  a  can  so  that  it  does  not  wash  the  top-dressing 
material  about  too  much.  It  will  be  found  to  settle  down 
quite  firm  after  one  or  two  waterings,  and  if  the  directions  I 
have  ventured  to  give  are  closely  followed  the  borders  will  be 
found  quite  ready  for  more  soil  next  season,  until  the  border  is 
brought  up  to  the  required  level.  11,  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gai’dens,  Leicester. 


Winter-flowering  Carnations. 


Plants  that  can  be  grown  on  outside  or  in  frames  during 
the  summer  and  housed  in  late  autumn  after  the  crops  are  re¬ 
moved  from  Melon  and  Cucumber  houses  are  useful,  and  among 
these  the  winter-flowering  Carnations  stand  high.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  is  not  difficult,  but  constant  care  from  the  time  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  inserted  until  the  plants  are  in  flower  is  required. 
The  cuttings  consist  of  the  small  stubby  side-shoots  that  are 
more  or  less  freely  produced  according  to  the  variety.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  enough  of  some  kind,  while  others  produce 
abundance.  To  ensure  rapid  rooting  and  prevent  damping, 
the  earliest  batches  should  be  given  a  gentle  bottom  heat  with 
a  rather  close  atmosphere  overhead,  such  as  is  provided  in  pro¬ 
pagating  cases.  The  plunging  material  may  be  cocoa-nut  fibre 
or  spent  bark  from  a  tan-yard.  The  smaller  side-growths, 
slipped  off,  form  roots  more  readily  than  the  thicker  growths. 
Five  or  six  slips  are  inserted  in  a  small  pot,  using  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  and  a  thin  layer  of  sand  may  be  spread  on  the 
surface.  Insert  the  slips  firmly,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim 
in  the  material  inside  the  propagating  case.  They  soon  form 
roots,  and  this  may  be  seen  by  the  growth  they  make. 

As  soon  as  the  slips  are  well  rooted  pot  them  off  singly  in 
small  pots,  and  to  form  nice  bushy  plants  stop  their  upward 
growth  by  pinching  out  the  centre.  The  plants  must  be  kept, 
in  heat  until  they  have  made  some  growth,  when  they  may  be 
taken  into  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  garden  frame,  so  that 
they  may  be  inured  to  a  lower  temperature  and  a  freer  current 
of  air.  This  is  an  important  point  with  the  Carnation  in  all 
classes ;  a  close  atmosphere  always  causes  weak  growth,  and 
also  makes  the  plants  a  more  easy  prey  to  insect  posts.  As 
the  season  advances  the  plants  will  grow  rapidly,  and  they 
require  to  be  repotted  as  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  fairly  well 
filled  with  roots.  They  need  repotting  twice  after  the  first 
potting-off  from  the  cutting  pots,  and  the  largest  size  used — 
namely,  32’s,  or  6  in.  diameter,  inside  measure.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  is  favourable  the  plants  are  placed  out  in  the 
open  air.  They  make  a  cleaner  and  sturdier  growth  outside, 
but.  should  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the  buds 


show  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

No  measure  of  success  can  be  attained  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Carnation  unless  insect  pests  are  kept  in  check.  It  is 
best  to  fumigate  even  if  no  traces  of  insects  is  visible.  Batches 
of  cuttings  may  be  inserted  from  the  first  week  in  January  to 
the  end  of  March,  to  obtain  a  succession  of  bloom. 

The  compost  should  consist  of  turfy  loam  three  parts,  one 
part  of  leaf-soil  and  decayed  cow  manure.  It  is  best  to  repot 
very  firmly,  and  always  drain  the  pots  well.  The  plants  will 
flower  well  during  the  winter  months  in  a  temperatuie  kept 
up  to  about  55  deg.  A  dryish  atmosphere  is  also  best.  The 
flowers  expand  better  in  the  dry  atmosphere,  but  this  is  moie 
conducive  to  the  increase  of  insect  pests,  and  fumigation  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  is  necessaiy.  Most  of  the 
varieties  flower  freely,  and  if  large  specimens  are  wanted  the 
side  flower-buds  should  be  pinched  out.  Given  the  essentials 
of  cleanliness,  free  air,  and  light,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  plenty  of  beautiful  Carnations  all  through  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring;  months.  J-  W.  J. 


Headers’  Competition, — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 
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An  Interesting  Fernery. 

I  lie  varied  modes  of  growth  of  different  species  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  Ferns  necessitate  that  the  method  of  cultivation  shall 
be  likewise  varied,  and  this  necessity  becomes  in  reality  a 
stepping-stone  to  an  artistic  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  the 
whole. 

A  striking  instance  of  how  this  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  various  Ferns  led  to  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  whole  ferneiy  came 
recently  before  my  notice,  and  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  note.  On 
a  stage  were  pots  and  pans  of  such  as  Adiantum  farleyense, 
A.  W  illiamsii,  and  A.  elegans,  Davallia  canariensis,  Lomaria 
ciliata,  and  many  others  that  may  well  be  confined  to  the  limits 
of  these  receptacles.  The  back  wall  was  furnished  with  Platy- 
ceriums  growing  on  blocks  of  cork  held  up  by  inconspicuous 
wires.  A  small  rockery  at  the  far  end  formed  an  ideal  spot  for 
many  choice  bits  of  Lastreas,  Blechnums,  Nephrodiums  and 
others,  which  plainly  showed  by  their  healthy  vigour  they  were 
“  at  home  ” ;  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  and  pleasing 
feature  of  all  was  a  number  of  columns  formed  of  wire  netting 
lined  with  growing  moss  and  filled  with  soil  and  furnished  with 
creeping  and  ramifying  Ferns,  such  as  Davallia  bullata,  Adian¬ 
tum  dolabriforme  stenochlaenas,  and  the  lovely  Selaginella 
laevigata.  Some  were  crowned  with  a  plant  of  Nephrolepis  ex- 
altata,  and  others  with  other  suitable  kinds.  These  plant- 
clot  lied  cylinders  stood  informally  in  convenient  places,  an  iron 
rod  through  the  centre  serving  To  support  them,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Ferns  grew  better  and  displayed  their  charms  to 
greater  advantage  than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  grown  in  pots.  Heather  Bell. 


Stephanotis  floribunda. 

A  stove  plant  of  great  value  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  stove,  although  it  is  oftener  found  doing  duty  cohering  a 
back  wall  than  growing  for  the  supply  of  flowers ;  and  while  it 
is  exceedingly  useful  to  cover  a  back  wall,  with  a  little  extra 
trouble  it  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  nice  lot  of  flower.  Take 
a  stove  that  is  three-quarter  span  or  lean-to — although  not 
model  structures  for  plant-growing,  they  are  often  met  with  as 
such — and  has  a  space  of  back  wall  to  cover.  The  StephanoOis 
will  very  soon  cover  it,  and  on  it  reaching  the  top  of  the  vndl  a 
few  wires  run  the  length  of  the  house,  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
the  Stephanotis  trained  thereon,  it  will  be  found  on  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  that  the  flowers  will  be  produced  very  freely. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  be  considered  where  the 
Stephanotis  has  to  cover  the  wall  and  is  expected  to  supply 
flowers,  and  that  is  the  mode  of  planting.  It  should  not  be 
over-potted,  but  grown  on  until  a  large  pot  or  tub  is  required 
to  hold  it,  when  it  should  annually  be  top-dressed,  and  during 
growth  have  plenty  of  water  and  a  little  feeding.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  pot  or  tub  will  get  full  up  with  a 
mass  of  roots,  when  the  sides  of  the  tub  will  have  to  be 
heightened  in  another  way  ;  and  a  good  one  is  to  place  some 
thick  turves  under  the  tub.  The  roots  will  very  soon  take 
possession  of  these.  I  think  nothing  beats  a  good  fibrous 
sandy  loam  for  the  Stephanotis  to  grow  in. 

The  annual  pruning  must  also  have  attention,  and  when 
doing  this  all  unnecessary  shoots  should  be  spurred,  and  tie  in 
those  that  are  required  to  fill  the  wires;  and  during  growth 
the  shoots  must  be  laid  in  to  keep  the  plant  tidy  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  slight  pruning  and  the  confinement  of  the  roots 
render  the  Stephanotis  more  floriferous  than  if  given  too  much 
root-room. 

The  Stephanotis  is  very  liable  to  be  infested  with  bug,  and 
if  bug  gets  in  a  house  it  will  very  soon  be  at  home  on  this 
plant.  It  is  a  good  plan  when  giving  the  plant  its  annual  prune 
and  clean  to  take  it  right  off  the  wires  and  tie  the  whole  plant 
in  a  loose  bundle  and  lay  it  down  and  give  it  a  good  syringing 
with  the  following  mixture — 4  oz.  soft-soap  and  two  wineglasses 
of  paraffin  in  three  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  after  the  soap  is 
dissolved  well  work  with  the  syringe  to  mix  the  whole,  and 
apply  to  the  plant  luke-warm.  The  syringe  should  be  emptied 


into  the  can  and  on  the  plant  in  turn.  This  application  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  for  a  time,  when  it  should  be 
well  syringed  with  clean  water,  and  then,  when  convenient,  tied 
up  in  its  place. 

It  is  well  to  syringe  with  above  mixture  a  few  times  during 
growth  to  keep  it  clean,  and  kept  well  syringed  with  clean 
water. 

Heavy  shading  is  unnecessary ;  in  fact,  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  production  of  flowers.  These  few  simple  rules,  attended 
to  as  directed,  are  an  excellent  average  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  does  my  Stephanotis  not  flower?  ”  J.  R.  B. 


Spiraea  Billardi. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  plants  so  important  to  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  grounds  that  without  them  there  would  be  less 
of  'beauty  in  gardens  than  there  is.  One  of  them  is  the 
Spiraea,  There  are  dozens  of  species  of  this,  and  easily  a  dozen 
jjrominent  in  all  large  collections.  One  of  them  always 
looked  for  is  Spiraea  Billardi.  It  is  one  of  those  which  bear 
their  flowers  in  finger-like  spikes ;  and  as  its  flowers  are  pink 
in  colour  it  is  very  effective.  In  fact,  S.  Billardi  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  class,  while  -one  of  the  oldest. 

Botanies  make  it  a  variety  of  S.  salicifolia,,  a  white-flowered 
one,  but  in  addition  to  its  pink  flowers  there  is  no  great  re*- 
semblance  between  them. 

What  makes;  S.  Billardi  much  valued  is  its  habit  of  produc¬ 
ing  blooms  throughout  the  season.  We  get  its  first  flowers 
towards  the  middle  of  June.  Then,  right  up  tto  frost,  if  the 
bush  be  vigorous,  there  are  spikes  of  flowers  to  be  seen  almost 
the  whole  time,  especially  should  the  old  decayed  heads  be 
pruned  away  asi  fast  as  formed. 

As  is  well  understood,  early-blooming  shrubs  need  pruning 
as  soon  as  flowering  is  over  late  one®  in  winter.  S.  Billardi 
seems  to  havei  an  intermediate  place,  much  as  S.  Bumalda  and 
a  few  others  have.  Left  unpruned  in  winter,  it  flowers  very 
well,  and  pruned  at  that  season  it  also*  flowers.  The  most 
vigorous  blossoms  coma  from  winter-pruned  specimens;,  and 
some;  of  the  best  flowenheads  possible;  are  to  be  met  with  on 
bushes;  which  have  been  pruned  almost  to;  the  ground.  But 
in  the  case  of  these  clos'eiy-pruned  subjects  the  flowering  is 
apt  to  he  more  profuse  in,  late;  summer  than  before. 

When  one  has  two  bushes  we  would  advise  that  one  should 
represent  spring  pruning,  the  other  that  of  winter.  Joseph 
Meehan  in  “  The;  Florists’  Exchange.” 

[The  above  beautiful  Spiraea  forms  a  close,  upright  growing 
bush  with  terminal  spike-like  panicles  of  flowers.  The;  Index 
Kewensis  refers  it  to;  S.  salicifolia  as  a,  variety  of  that  old- 
fashioned  and  well-known  plant.  In  the  Kew  Hand-list  of 
trees  and  shrubs  a;  variety  is;  recorded  a®  S.  Menziesii  Billiardii, 
the  latter  name  showing  a  different  spelling  from  the  above. 
Apparently  the;  same  plant  is;  recorded  in  a,  nursery  list  under 
the  spelling  of  S.  Billardderii.  Apparently  the  name  is  little 
known,  or  not  much  recognised  in  this  country.  At  least  five 
varieties  of  S.  salicifolia  have  been  named  and  described  in 
books  many  years  ago  in  this  country.] 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 

This  plant  makes  useful  decorative  stuff  from  the  new  year 
onwards,  its  coppery  bold  foliage,  even  without  the  flesh-col¬ 
oured  flowers  so  freely  produced,  being  enough  to  recommend 
it.  for  a  vase  plant.  Cuttings  inserted  early  in  May  and  grown 
on  without  any  pinching  are  now  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  and 
yet  only  in  5|-in.  pots :  others  have  two  and  three  shoots 
respectively  from  being  stopped  once  near  the  base.  The 
panicles  of  flowers  remain  upon  the  plant  a  great  length  of 
time  if  the  overhead  moisture  is  kept  at  bay.  Another  item  in 
its  culture  is  careful  watering  from  October  onwards,  as  the 
plant  is  apt  to  go  black  at  the  base  and  decay.  Given  a  mean 
temperature  of  60  deg.,  the  plant,  will  continue  to  be  of  much 
value  well  into  April.  J.  M. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Little  low  hedges,  round  like  welts,  with  some  pyramids,  I  like  well.” — Bacon. 


I  Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  leaders  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 

I  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  or  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 

1  usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  "  Competi¬ 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : — 

\  July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

I  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR.  < 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ; 
ROSE  IRENE.  < 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  I 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY.  c 
\  June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE,  i 
>  July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA.  S 
:  October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI  < 

SUPERBUM.  \ 

October  15  — ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON.  ) 
S  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ■> 
|  publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

'  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
?  Plate  ot  ) 

ROSE  EARL  OF  WARWICK, 
i  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  1 
?  Plate  of 

<  CRAMBE  ORIENTALIS. 

]  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  jj 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  W.  H  W.” 
for  his  article  on  “  Pot  Vines  for  Tahle  \ 

?  Decoration,”  p.  1025.  \ 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Topiary  Gardening/" 


I  In  this  book  of  eighty  pages  the  writers 
have  set  themselves  the  task  of  giving  us  a 
modem  view  of  the  art  of  topiary  gardening, 
concerning  which  much  has  been  said  in  its 
praise  and  otherwise,  especially  the  latter. 
The  substance  of  the  opinion,  however,  seems 

I  to  have  been  well  put  by  the  late  Shirley 
Hibbard,  who  is  quoted  in  more  than  one 
part  of  the  book.  The  gist  of  what  he  says 
may  be  quoted  in  bis  own  words :  “  I  may 
not  appear  to  despise  another  man’s  pleasure 
or  vainly  desire  to  set  up  a  standard  of  my 
own  in  opposition  to  the  delightful  variety 
that  is  ensured  by  the  free  exercise  of  in¬ 
dividual  taste  and  fancy.” 

I  The  latter  part  of  this  statement  well  ex¬ 
presses  what  we  should  like  to  say  with 
regal'd  to  topiary  gardening,  and  that  also 
applies  to  various  other  styles  of  gardening. 
W e  think  it  a  false  attempt  at  progress  when 
s  landscape  gardeners  and  others  concerned  in 
s  the  making  of  gardens  fix  upon  one  ideal 
form  of  gardening,  and  not  only  think  that 
all  other  gardens  ought  to  be  similarly 
fashioned,  but  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
ensuring  that  it  will  be  so  on  every  possible 
occasion.  When  such  a  thing  happens  it  is 
similar  to  the  plan  of  our  American  cousins, 
who,  when  they  hit  upon  something  good  or 
distinct,  run  it  to  death  before  they  have 
done  with  it.  A  similar  idea  is  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  writers  in  this  country  who  speak 
of  the  Tulip  mania  in  bygone  times,  or  the 
bedding  craze  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
extinguished,  but  has  retired  into  more 
moderate  and  modest  dimensions. 

The  authors  of  this  book  set  themselves 
the  task  of  reviewing  the  situation  and 
pleading  for  a  reasonable  hearing  without 
making  any  attempt  to  push  a  style  of  gar¬ 
dening  to  extremity.  The  book  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  of  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  they  speak  and  under  the 
varying  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs, 
whether  in  the  grounds  of  the  lordly  man¬ 
sion  or  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager. 

Several  full-page  illustrations  give  as 
many  views  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  at 
Levens  Hall,  Westmorland,  where  Mr.  Gib- 


*  “  The  Book  of  Topiary,"  by  Charles  H.  Curtis,  F.R.H.S., 
and  W.  Gibson.  John  Lane,  The  Bodiey  Head,  London  and 
New  York.  MCMIV.  Price2s.6d.net. 


son,  one  of  the  authors,  is  head  gardener. 
The  frontispiece  shows  a  view  in  the  gardens 
in  which  the  clipped  trees  are  very  numerous 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  while  the 
herbaceous  plants  are  relatively  reduced  in 
numbers  and  placed  between  the  larger 
figures  of  clipped  trees  and  shrubs,  well  de¬ 
scribed,’  perhaps,  as  verdant  sculpture,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  apply  either  tree  or  shrub  to 
the  specimens  in  the  sense  that  such  terms 
are  usually  applied.  In  another  view  of  the 
gardens,  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  other  subjects,  but, 
curiously  enough,  this  is  a  tree  that  fits  in 
very  well  with  topiary  gardening  and  with 
architecture  itself,  the  great  limbs  of  old 
trees  being  spread  out  horizontally  and  pre¬ 
senting  much  the  same  appearance  for  long 
periods  of  time,  the  difference  being  chiefly 
in  age  and  size. 

Opposite  page  140  is  a  picture  of  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons’  collection  of  peacocks, 
tables,  boats  and  spirals.  The  latter  in  the 
time  of  our  forefathers  would  no  doubt  have 
been  termed  the  serpent  which  beguiled  Eve. 
Concerning  the  birds  and  beasts,  the  objects 
themselves  are  real  enough,  but  the  names 
applied  to  them  are  rather  fanciful.  One  of 
the  other  figures  pictured  in  the  book  is 
spoken  of  as  a  swan,  though  a  goose  would 
have  been  a  better  term,  taking  the  standard 
of  the  ornithologist,  while  the  bam-door  fowl 
would  seem  to  be  a  new  species  judging  by 
the  length  of  the  tail.  The  most  humorous, 
perhaps,  of  these  figures  is  the  pig  cut  in 
Box,  which  would  have  been  much  improved 
if  it  had  shaved  before  having  its  photo 
taken.  The  curl  of  the  tail  may  be  artistic, 
but  scarcely  natural.  Possibly,  however,  it 
was  not  yet  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  articles  which  Pope  described  as 
having  been  listed  by  a  nurseryman  of  his 
day. 

In  the  form  of  hedges,  perhaps,  the  least 
lias  been  said  against  the  art  of  the  topiarist, 
as  most  hedges  are  essentially  formal,  and 
the  better  they  are  kept  the  more  they  are 
liked.  At  the  present  day  our  wonder  is 
now  and  again  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  Yew 
hedge  broad  enough  on  the  top  for  a  carriage 
and  pair.  The  height  of  these  hedges  is  also 
sometimes  considerable,  and  would  indicate 
antiquity  when  these  hedges  consist  of  Yew 
trees.  Sometimes  they  are  of  Beech,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  surrounding  the  bowling- 
green  at  Levens.  There  is,  however,  a  Beech 
hedge  about  SO  ft.  in  height  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  though  it  is  only  trimmed  on  one  side 
to  prevent  ft  overhanging  the  road. 
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Opposite  p.  18  a  view  is  given  of  a  very  formal,  yet  im¬ 
posing,  style  of  gardening  as  conducted  in  the  grounds  of 
Lord  Hamilton  near  the  Thames  in  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Topiary  gardening,  we  are  informed,  reached  its  height 
during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  (1689-1702),  and  here 
we  get  brief  accounts  of  some  remarkable  designs,  including 
those  at  Kensington  Gardens.  In  order  to  conceal  a  gravel 
pit,  William  III.  employed  the  famous  Brompton  nurserymen 
of  his  day,  London  and  Wise,  to  erect  a  mimic  fortification 
with  bastions,  counterscarps,  etc.,  of  Yeiv  and  Holly.  This 
was  a  nine  days’  wonder,  we  may  feel  certain,  for  the  people 
in  those  days,  and  amongst  its  admirers  it  was  known  as  the 
“Siege  of  Troy.”  If  at  the  present  day  there  were  enthu¬ 
siasts  for  Ibis  style  of  gardening  we  should  no  doubt  have  the 
.Russians  and  the  Japanese  in  Box  and  Yew,  ebteli  with  their 
scientific  frontier. 

At  the  present  day,  though  limited  in  extent,  topiary  garden¬ 
ing,  or,  rather,  samples  of  the  topiarist’s  art,  seem  to  be  as 
popular  amongst  cottagers  as  in  the  grounds  of  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  mansion.  Some  samples  of  this  are  given  in  the  book, 
including  some  strangely  clipped  Yews  at  the  post-office  of  Dit- 
eheat,  Somerset,  and  another  cottage  in  which  the  guardian 
Yews  at  the  gateway  take  almost  the  form  of  the  Hopoast.  A 
much  more  uncommon  form  is  the  tree  beside  a  cottage  at  Dit- 
cheat,  which  consists  of  a  basement,  surmounted  by  eight  other 
figures  one  above  the  other,  all  carefully  trimmed  and  attached 
to  a  central  stem. 

Something  more  utilitarian  in  character  is  the  seat  at  the 
Priory,  Glastonbury,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  clipped  tree  except  on  one  side,  the  seat  having 
been  placed  in  what  would  appear  to  be  an  opening  cut  in  the 
tree.  Something,  however,  similar  to  this  occurs  at  Minto 
House,  N.B.,  where  a  seat  is  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Holly  tree  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Not  being  too  rigidly 
clipped,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  tall  conical  or  pyra¬ 
midal  Holly  completely  hiding  the  seat,  except  on  one  side. 

Opposite  p.  70  is  another  figure  consisting  of  a  pedestal, 
above  which  are  four  clipped  pieces  resembling  tables  one 
above  the  other,  the  uppermost  one  being  surmounted  by  a 
bird,  but  of  what  species  we  shall  not  attempt  to  define.  Still 
another  form  which  pleases  cottagers  is  that  representing  a 
round-headed  tree,  on  the  top  of  which  a  horse  is  outlined,  but 
evidently  not  yet  completed,  the  framework  or  skeleton  not 
being  completely  covered.  If  the  lions  at  Trafalgar  Square 
had  been  placed  there  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  pro¬ 
bably  they  would  have  been  living  ones  like  the  representative 
shown  in  Levens  Gardens. 

In  many  works  concerning  gardening  Lord  Bacon  is  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  in  the  saying,  “When  ages  grow  to  civility  and 
elegancy  men  conre  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden 
finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.”  Many 
views  have  been  given  of  the  meaning  implied  by  this,  or  which 
may  be  read  into  it,  but  judging  from  the  many  samples  we 
have  seen,  it  is  quite  true  that  a  stately  building  can  be  put  up 
in  much  shorter  time  than  even  a  figure  in  Yew  or  Box. 

The  many  representations  here  given  Indicate  great  age, 
and  the  writers  of  the  book,  in  speaking  of  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  advise  that  it  should  be  trenched  two  or  three  spits 
deep,  as  the  topiary  garden  might  endure  for  hundreds  of 
years.  We  should  think  that  in  that  period  another  trenching 
would  be  highly  necessaiy,  but  the  growing  of  that  tree  repre¬ 
sented  at  Ditcheat  must  have  taken  many  years  to  reach  the 
size  it  has,  quite  independently  of  the  constant  check  to 
growth  by  the  frequent  trimming  of  the  tree. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  chapter  would  have  been  almost  neces¬ 
sary  dealing  with  that  phase  of  the  question,  the  untimely 
dying  of  part  of  a  figure,  a  whole  tree  forming  part  of  a 
design,  or  it  might  be  the  dying  of  a  tree  in  a  large  old  hedge. 
Some  of  the  samples  here  represented  must  be  quite  as  costly 
as  some  of  the  high-priced  Orchids,  if  we  are  to  value  them 
by  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  grow  them  and  the 
amount  of  labour  that  has  been  spent  upon  them.  The  dying 
of  one  of  the  specimens,  or  even  a  part  of  it,  would  certainly 
be  as  great  a  loss  and  sometimes  more  irreparable  than  in 


the  case  of  a  valuable  Orchid.  Some  soils  are  not  at  all  suited 
for  the  growth  of  Yews,  judging  by  the  frequency  with  which 
they  die  off  in  some  gardens. 

Topiary  gardening  remained  in  vogue  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  after  which  the  reaction  that  set  in 
caused  it  to  become  almost  completely  obliterated.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  statement  it  had  a  very  good  innings,  and  if  it  took 
so  complete  possession  of  gardens,  great  and  small,  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  done,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  a  reaction 
should  have  set  in.  The  wonder  is  it  was  permitted  to  take 
such  complete  possession  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the 
country.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  much  larger  number 
of -people  criticised  it  than  the  historian  has  made  us  aware 
nf.  The  principal  names  in  this  connection,  however,  were 
Bacon,  Addison  and  Pope,  the  latter,  as  usual,  being  the  most 
stinging  in  his  satire: 

In  more  recent  times  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival 
of  the  idea  of  topiary  gardening,  or,  at  least,  a  few  representa¬ 
tives  of  it,  and  we  think  even  these  are  more  likely  to  be 
cherished  in  this  country  than  the  dwarfing  and  contorting  of 
frees  and  shrubs,  such  as  is  practised  in  Japan.  There  are 
many  private  establishments  where  specimens  of  the  topiary 
art  in  one  form  or  other  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  and  other  hard  lines  or  objects 
representing  stability  and  endurance  rather  than  gracefulness. 

Even  in  town  gardens  there  might  be  room  occasionally  for 
a  representative  of  the  art  in  Yew,  Cupressus,  Box,  or  some 
other  tree  or  shrub  that  can  be  grown  in  the  smoke  and 
trimmed  without  being  rendered  unsightly.  Such  specimens 
would  be  more  appreciated  by  people  of  taste  than  some  of  the 
meaningless  street  trees,  where  kinds  that  naturally  grow  too 
large  for  the  space  are  hacked  about  till  they  resemble  in¬ 
verted  brooms  or  scarecrows  from  which  the  rags  have  fallen, 
rather  than  live  specimens  of  trees.  Such  clipped  trees  would 
not  only  be  in  keeping  with  the  architecture,  but  would  serve 
to  give  some  variety,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  relieve 
the  monotony  of  lines  of  brick-houses  all  as  like  each  other  as 
two  peas  with  gardens  to  match.  For  a  history  and  account  of 
the  art  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  where  they  will 
find  many  interesting  points,  and  at  least  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  art  by  the  numerous  pictures  here  displayed. 


Rose  Earl  of  Warwick. 

( See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  represents  a  new  Hybrid  Tea 
Rose  which  has  been  exhibited  on  several  occasions  this  year 
for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts,  who  have, done  so  much  recently  for  this  section 
of  the  Bose  family,  as  they  have  done  for  several  other  sec¬ 
tions  for  many  years  past. 

The  flowers  of  Earl  of  Warwick  are  of  cup-shaped  form, 
conical  in  the  centre  for  some  time,  and  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
pink  passing  to  creamy-yellow  at  the  base,  especially  on  the 
outside  of  the  petals.  The  blooms  from  which  our  illustration 
was  prepared  were  simply  the  ordinary  blooms  grown  without 
any  special  preparation  for  exhibition,  and  such  as  anyone 
could  have  in  their  own  grounds  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
blooms  range  from  2|  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  large  enough  for  garden  decoration.  The  leaves  were  of 
a  rich  dark  green  above,  glaucous  beneath  and  serviceable  foi 
mixing  with  the  flowers  in  the  cut  state,  while  indicating  a 
plant  of  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution. 

The  beautiful  form  and  delicate  tints  of  this  Bose  as  well 
as  the  freedom  with  which  the  blossoms  are  produced  aie  the 
recommendations  which  this  variety  has  for  being  added  to  the 
list  of  garden  Boses.  Messrs.  Paul  have  already  sent  out 
several  varieties  notable  for  their  distinct  and  beautiful  tints 
of  colour  such  as  those  of  taste  would  desire  to  possess,  and 
Earl  of  Warwick  is  one  of  their  most  recent  productions,  not. 
yet  being  in  commerce. 
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Choice  Cotoneasters. 

Of  the  two  to  three  dozen  Cotoneasters  known  to  science, 
a  very  large  percentage  is  now  in  cultivation  and  at  the 
command  of  the  planter,  who  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  richness  of  this  class  of  plants  in  the 
adornment  of  public  and  private  grounds.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  shrubs,  as  very  few  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree.  They 
are  members  of  the  Rose  family,  and  are  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Hawthorns,  the  connecting  link  in  our  opinion  being 
Crataegus  pyracantha.  The  essential  character  that  defines 
these  two  genera  is  that  the  fruit  of  Cotoneaster  consists  of  two 
to  five  one-seeded  stones,  enclosed  in  a  pulpy  upgrowth  of  the 
receptacle  'or  flower-stalk,  and  that  the  fruit  of  Crataegus 
consists  of  a  one  to  five  celled  bony  stone. 

The  species  of  Cotoneaster  are  distributed  over  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa  and  in  Asia,  most  of  those  in  cultivation  coming 
from  the  Himalayas,  and  certainly  all  the  best  of  them. 
One  species  is  reported  from  Mexico,  but  that  is  not  in  culti¬ 
vation  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  One  of  the  European  species 
is  usually  given  in  British  floras  as  a  native  plant,  but  found 


leading  to  private  establishments  would  be  much  beautified 
by  the  use  of  several  of  the  species,  particularly  those  of 
dwarf,  spreading,  or  horizontal  habit.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  living  in  dry  situations,  and  in  this  respect  they  may  be 
compared  to  the  species  of  Cyticus  and  Genista.  Several  of 
the  taller-growing  kinds  might  be  utilised  for  the  making  of 
division  hedges  in  gardens,  for  planting  in  shrubberies,  and 
for  small  trees  in  situations  where  larger  ones  would  not  be 
permissible.  As  a  rule,  they  are  so  neat  in  habit  that 
pruning  is  unnecessary  ;  and  the  closer  they  are  to  human 
habitations  the  longer  will  the  owners  thereof  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  red  berries  by  the  birds  being  thus 
kept  at  bay.  Members  of  the  thrush  family  are  as  fond  of 
the  berries  as  they  are  of  the  fruits  of  the  Rowan  tree. 

One  would  have  thought  by  this  time  that  all  of  the 
species  of  Cotoneaster,  or  at  least  the  hardy  ones,  would 
have  been  in  cultivation,  but  quite  recently  travellers  in  the 
Far  East  have  shown  us  that  we  have  not  yet  made  the 
acquaintance  of  all  that  remained  to  be  discovered.  During 
the  past  few  years  at  least  four  have  been  brought  to  the 


COTONEASTEK  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


only  on  the  Great  Orme’s  Head.  This  same  species,  how' 
ever,  enjoys  a  very  wide  distribution,  extending  from  Europe 
to  Siberia  and  the  Himalayas. 

The  species  in  cultivation  are  not  put  to  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  C.  Simonsii  being  that  most  often  employed  for 
planting ’in  the  shrubbery  or  for  making  ornamental  hedges. 
One  other  species  which  enjoys  an  equal  if  not  a  greater 
range  of  distribution  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  is 
C.  microphylla.  This  is  often  used  in  the  form  of  low  hedges, 
or  even  for  edgings  to  walks.  It  is  even  more  popular  for 
covering  walls,  especially  the  walls  of  cottages  and  porches 
over  the  door.  C.  Simonsii  is  also  employed  for  these  latter 
purposes,  and  is  highly  ornamental  when  covered  with  its 
red  berries,  which  are  thus  protected  against  the  ravages  of 
birds  and  hang  on  the  plants  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

The  smaller-growing  kinds  are  often  planted  on  rockeries, 
for  which  they  are  remarkably  suitable,  owing  to  their  habit 
of  pressing  their  stems  and  branches  against  rocks  or  sup¬ 
porting  surfaces  without  actually  clinging  to  the  same.  They 
might  even  be  more  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose 
than  they  are.  Many  a  dry  bank  by  the  side  of  the  drives 


knowledge  of  planters  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Maurice  L.  de  .Vilinorin,  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie., 
4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  introductions  is  C. 
angustifolia,  Franchet,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  two 
illustrations,  one  showing  a  fine  spray  loaded  with  berries, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Maurice  L.  de 
Vilmorin,  our  illustration  having  been  prepared  from  this 
spray.  Theberr.es  are  oblate,  flattened  above,  bright  orange, 
and  borne  in  corymbs  of  five  to  fifteen  from  the  axil  of 
every  leaf  almost,  along  the  side  shoots,  so  that  when  the 
fruits  are  ripe  the  foliage  is  almost  concealed.  The  leaves 
are  oblanceolate,  almost  linear,  hoary  and  tomentose 
beneath,  deep  green  above  and  perfectly  entire.  Every  side 
branch  or  spray  ■  terminates  in  a  sharp  thorn,  so  that  in  this 
respect  and  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit  a  bush  very  closely 
resembles  Crataegus  pyracantha.  The  narrowness  of  the 
leaves  and  the  tomentum  beneath  make  it  distinct  from  that 
plant,  however,  while  the  berries  contain  five  one-seeded 
stones,  so  that  it  is  truly  a  Cotoneaster. 

Mr.  Vilmorin  informs  us  that  “C.  angustifolia  was  first 
described  by  Franchet  in  the  Plantae  Delavayanae,  III.  p.  221 
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(Paris,  1890).  It  was  found  by  Abbe  Delavay  (Missions 
Etrangeres),  Yun-nan,  in  May,  1882,  in  the  forests  near  Ou 
Tchay(Woo  Chav)  and  in  the  bushes  near  Li  Kiang,  July, 
1884.  Franehet  remarks  that  it  is  conspicuous  by  its 
spinescent  branches  in  the  way  of  Crataegus  pyracantha,  and 
further  that  it  is  near  to  Cot.  salicifolia,  Franch.,  which  seems, 
however,  not  to  be  spinescent,  at  least  on  the  flowering  spray. 

“  I  received  the  seed  among  many  others  from  Abbe  Soulie 
(Missions  Etrangeres),  then  at  Tsi-Kou,  Eastern  Thibet,  in 
1895.  Four  plants  germinated  in  1896.  One  was  given  to 
the  Jardine  Botanique  of  Montpellier,  and  is  not  so  good  as 
my  plant  at  Les  Barres,  Loiret.  I  lost  trace  of  one,  probabl  y 
given  to  some  botanical  garden  or  amateur.  My  plants  at 
Les  Barres  made  erect  shoots  for  two  or  three  years,  then 
took  a  spreading  habit  as  per  the  enclosed  engraving.  They 
are  now  about  four  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  The  first 
flowers  appeared,  I  believe,  in  1889.  The  shrubs  had  a  good 
quantity  of  seeds  in  1900,  at  the  time  the  Congress  de  Botan¬ 
ique  visited  my  collections.  I  find  on  a  note  that  I  dis¬ 
tributed  some  to  some  people  to  make  trials  of  the  plant 
(Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea;  Max  Leichtlin  Baden-Baden)  in 
1901. 

“  The  flowers  make  for  some  days  a  good  display,  the 
petals  being  larger  and  wider  than  in  Crat.  pyracantha 
Lelandii.  The  fruits  take  their  bright  colour  later  on  in  the 
season,  but  keep  it  much  better  through  the  winter.  In 
1888  or  1889  my  young  plants  suffered  a  little  from  the 
frost,  but  in  1901-1902  were  uninjured  by  6  deg.  Fahr. 

I  think  the  plants  ought  to  receive  moderate  direction  and 
very  little  pruning.”  ' 

In  order  to  represent  the  whole  plant,  Mr.  Vilmorin  kindly 
sent  us  the  block  representing  the  original  plant  at  Les 
Barres,  as  mentioned  in  the  above  communication.  •  (See 
illustration.) 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  species  of  Cotoneaster  in 
gardens  is  C.  microphylla,  which  has  small  wedge-shaped 
leaves,  densely  clothing  the  numerous  branches  it  makes. 
These  have  the  habit  of  spreading  over  the  surface  of  a  wall 
to  some  distance  without  help,  but  when  attached  by  means 
of  shreds  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  evergreen  covering  to  the 
same,  and  proves  perfectly  hardy  even  where  the  temperature 
falls  considerably  below  zero.  The  flowers  to  the  number  of 
one  or  two  from  each  bud  are  white,  and  produced  during 
May  and  June.  The  fruit  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
flowers,  being  round,  of  a  rich  red,  and  containing  on^r  one 
stone.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  at  high  elevations. 

A  very  distinct  variety  of  this  is  C.  m.  "glacialis,  better 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  C.  congesta,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  C.  hookeriana.  The  latter  name,  however,  has  been 
applied  to  various  other  species.  The-  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  blue-green  beneath  and  the  flowers  are  rose  ;  the  plant 
itself  is  much  dwarfer  than  the  type,  more  compact,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  better  suited  for  planting  on  the  rockery  to 
cover  ledges  or  large  boulders  of  stone  with  living  greenery. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  finding  its  way  about  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

C.  thymifolia  is  closely  allied  to  the  previous  species,  but 
the  leaves  are  very  much  smaller ;  indeed,  the  smallest  of 
any  Cotoneaster  coming  under  our  notice.  They  are  longer, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  and  recall  those  of  a  species  of  Thyme, 
as  the  name  is  intended  to  imply.  The  flowers  are  white, 
followed  by  red  globular  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  but  unfortunately  is  a  little  less  hardy  than 
C.  microphylla.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  leaves,  the 
twiggy  character  of  the  branches,  and  dwarf  habit  it  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  the  rockery. 

C.  buxifolia  has  one  to  six  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  small  side  shoots,  followed  by  bright  red  fruits 
enclosing  two  stones.  The  leaves  are  obovate  or  elliptic, 
dark  green  above  and  woolly  beneath  at  least  in  their  earlier 
stages,  and  in  size  remind  one  of  the  common  Box ;  hence  the 
name.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  flowers  during 


April  and  May,  while  the  fruits  ripen  in  September,  and  are 
very  handsome  so  long  as  the  birds  leave  them  alone. 

C.  rotundifolia  would  come  next  to  buxifolia  in  general 
course,  but  seems  as  yet  to  be  rather  a  scarce  plant,  at  least 
outside  botanic  gardens.  The  flowers  to  the  number  of  one 
to  three  in  a  cluster  are  white,  and  appear  during  May  and 
June,  being  followed  by  scarlet  fruits  enclosing  two  stones. 
The  leaves  are  short,  roundly  oval  and  suddenly  pointed. 
The  plant  forms  a  spreading  bush  or  mass  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
in  height. 

C .  horizontalis  is  of  more  recent  introduction  from  the 
Himalayas,  and  has  rosy  flowers  followed  by  carmine-scarlet 
fruits  enclosing  three  or  four  stones.  The  leaves  are  roundly 
oval  with  a  hard  tip,  and  though  offering  no  special  feature 
other  than  several  of  those  just  mentioned,  in  the  autumn 
they  assume  bright  red  and  rose  hues,  vieing  with  the  colour 
of  the  fruits.  lor  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  finest  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  genus  made  during  the  last  decade  or  two.  Not 
only  is  the  plant  ornamental  owing  to  the  enormous  numbers 
oi  fruits,  but  the  densely  leafy  shoots  are  arranged  in  flat, 
horizontal,  or  table-like  masses,  which  give  the  plant  a 
remarkably  distinct  appearance,  making  it  suitable  either 


Coton  east£r  angusti  folia,  Fr anchet. 


for  beds  on  the  grass  in  conspicuous  positions  by  the  drive  or 
as  a  rock- work  plant  pure  and  simple. 

C.  Francheti  is  one  of  the  recent  introductions  of  Mr. 
\  ilmorin  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  comes  from  Thibet. 
J  he  flowers  are  white  tinted  with  red  and  appear  in  June,  to 
be  followed  by  pale  orange  fruits,  which  ripen  in  September 
and  last  almost  all  the  winter.  The  leaves  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  C.  angustifolia,  but  they  are  larger,  being 
l  i  in.  long  and  £  in.  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  more  related  to  C.  angustifolia  than  any  of  the  others 
above  mentioned. 

One  of  the  oldest  species,  though  not  the  best  known  in 
various  gardens  throughout  the  country,  is  C.  vulgaris,  the 
British  plant,  known  only  on  the  Great  Orme’s  Head,  and 
very  scarce  there.  The  flowers  are  white  tinted  with  rose, 
while  the  shoots  and  under-side  of  the  roundly  oval  leaves 
are  densely  felted  with  a  grey  tomentum.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June,  to  be  followed  by  bright  red, 
globular  berries  later  on.  There  is  also  a  black  fruited 
variety  of  this  species. 

C.  Lindleyi  is  another  Himalyan  species  which  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  C.  Num- 
mularia,  owing  to  a  mistake  made  by  Lindley,  who  thought 
it  was  the  European  and  Asiatic  form  so  named  by  Fischer 
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and  Meyer.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  of  two  to  five, 
and  are  followed  by  small  globular  black  fruits  in  August  and 
September.  The  leaves  are  nearly  orbicular,  covered  with 
silky  hairs  beneath,  especially  in  their  early  stages,  but  forms 
occasionally  occur  in  gardens  with  leaves  nearly  smooth. 
There  were  trees  of  it  in  this  country  many  years  ago  at 
least  12  feet  high.  Specimens  4ft.  to  6  ft.  high  are  frequent 
at  the  present  day.  The  branches  are  rather  slender,  and 
the  round  leaves  give  the  species  a  distinct  appearance  in 
the  shrubbery. 

C.  bacillaris  is  another  Himalayan  species  that  gives  rise 
to  numerous  straight  stems  which  have  been  much  used  for 
walking-sticks;  hence  the  specific  name.  The  flowers  are 
white,  borne  in  compact  clusteis,  and  followed  by  brown  or 
red  fruits.  The  leaves  are  variable  from  elliptic  to  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  and  narrowed  to  the  base. 

C.  affinis  is  better  known  in  gardens,  and  has  white 
flowers  produced  in  rather  large  corymbs.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhat  variable  in  the  matter  of  fruit,  which  may  be 
brown  or  various  shades  of  red,  for  which  reason  it  has  often 
been  confused  with  the  next  species  and  with  the  previous 
one.  The  leaves  are  broadly  elliptic  and  downy  on  the 
under-surface,  and  in  this  respect  differ  chiefly  from  those 
of  C.  bacillaris.  When  allowed  to  assume  the  form  of  a  tree 
it  makes  a  specimen  at  least  15  ft.  high,  though  it  may  be 
kept  to  much  smaller  dimensions. 

The  finest  of  all  the  large  growing  ones  is  undoubtedly  C. 
frigida,  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden  where 
accommodation  can  be  found  for  it.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  produced  in  large  corymbs  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Mountain  Ash.  The  fruit  is  globular,  scarlet,  ripens  in 
September,  and  hangs  for  many  weeks,  provided  the  birds 
can  be  induced  to  let  them  alone.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  and  usually  about  2  or  3  in.  i.Uj 
length.  With  age  this  acquires  the  dimensions  of  a  smal 
tree  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height  with  a  spreading  head- 
Where  the  Mountain  Ash  does  not  succeed,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  ciimate,  this  would  make  an  excellent 
substitute,  being  a  much  finer  and  far  more  showy  subject 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding  species,  all  three  of  them 
coming  from  the  Himalayas.  - 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  T.  Dalton. 

In  our  description  of  this  new  variety  on  p.  1019,  we  gave 
the  name  incorrectly  as  Mrs.  A.  Dalton.  The  mistake  was 
not  ours,  as  it  was  furnished  us,  and  we  made  the  alteration 
against  our  will  for  lack  of  time  to  make  enquiries.  Our  first 
rendering  of  it  on  p.  986  was  correct.  We  are  now  able  to 
slate  that  the  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  4J  ft.,  and  is  of 
vigorous  constitution.  It  should  be  stopped  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  second  crown  bud  retained.  We  understand 
the  entire  stock  of  this  fine  variety  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  Devon. 


Costly  Christmas  Trees. — The  custom  of  Christmas  trees 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  King  Edward’s  father,  tha 
Prince  Consort,  who  brought  the  idea  from  Germany,  where 
the  custom  was  almost  universal.  A  huge  tree,  heavily  laden 
with  costly  toys  and  presents,  was  always  provided  at  Christmas 
during  the  King’s  boyhood  at  Windsor  Castle.  Sometimes 
wealthy  people  spend  hundreds  of  pounds  in  decorating  with 
jewellery  and  valuable  presents  a  Christmas  tree.  A  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  on  the  Stock  Exchange  spent  £400  a  few  years 
ago  in  ornamenting  with  costly  articles  a  Christmas  tree  for 
his  children  ;  but  perhaps  the  dearest  tree  was  one  provided 
by  a  gentleman,  familiar  as  the  owner  of  racehorses,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  lavishly  celebrate  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  his 
daughter,  who  was  born  on  Christmas  Day.  The  trei  was  hung 
with  all  kinds  of  jewellery,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls  spark¬ 
ling  with  magnificent  effect  in  the  electric  lights  which  lit  up 
the  tree.  This  tree  cost  £1,500,  and  all  the  articles  on  it  were 
drawn  for  by  the  guests. 


Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide. 

All  who  love  a  garden — and  who  does  not  ? — will  be  keenly 
interested  in  Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  in  Horticulture  for 
1905.  I  his  work  supplies  just  the  kind  of  information  which 
enables  practical  men  to  ensure  a  continuous  succession  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  throughout 
the  entire  year.  As  a  further  aid  in  this  direction  almost  every 
page  contains  one  or  more  high-class  engravings.  The  majority 
of  these  illustrations  are  reproductions  from  photographs,  but 
here  and  there  in  the  list  of  flowers  will  be  found  examples  of 
the  artist  s  skill  of  such  singular  beauty  and  force  as  to 
raise  a  feeling  of  regret  that  wood  engraving  is  a  dving  art. 

The  opening  list  of  garden  Peas  affords  startling  evidence 
of  recent  changes  for  the  better  in  this  much-prized  vegetable. 
Both  pods  and  peas  are  of  a  size  that  would  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  impossible  a  few  years  ago :  and  increased  size  has 
not  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  other  important  qualities. 
Among  the  advantages  of  modern  varieties  is  the  wide  choice 
of  dwarf  Peas,  which  freely  produce  immense  pods  filled  with 
large  peas  of  most  delicious  flavour.  In  nearly  all  other 
classes  of  vegetables  similar  changes  will  be  observed.  Either 
the  period  of  usefulness  has  been  extended  or  some  other 
quality  of  real  value  has  been  secured. 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  long  been  honourably  known  as  intro¬ 
ducers  of  seedling  Potatos.  The  pioneer  of  a  remarkable 
scries  of  new  varieties  was  the  renowned  Magnum  Bonum 
distributed  in  1876,  which  practically  revolutionised  the 
Potato  trade  of  this  country.  This  variety  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  large  breadths  of  it  are  still  planted  even- 
season.  Two  years  ago  the  Reading  firm  launched  their 
Discovery,  which  at  once  created  a  reputation  as  a  heavy 
cropper  capable  of  resisting  disease  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  For  the  approaching  season  another  new  seedling 
Potato  is  offered,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the 
confidence  inspired  by  past  experience. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  section  devoted  to 
flowers.  A  careful  examination  will  show  that  rom  beginning 
to  end  of  the  list  not  a  superfluous  variety  is  offered,  either  for 
culture  under  glass  or  in  open  beds  and  borders.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  illustrated  with  many  superb  plates,  and  also  with 
bijou  photographs  well  worthy  of  close  attention.  We 
observe  that  Messrs.  Sutton  invite  their  customers  to  inspect 
their  glass  houses  and  experimental  grounds  when  the 
sumptuous  displays  of  Begonia,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Cycla¬ 
men,  Gloxinia  and  Primula  are  in  full  beauty.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  greater  pleasure  than  is  afforded  by  the 
sight  of  thousands  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sheets  of  bloom  in  great  beds  of  out-door  annuals  and 
perennials  from  seed,  which  are  visible  to  passengers  on  the 
Great  Western,  South-Eastern,  and  South-Western  Railways. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  through  Sutton’s  Amateur’s 
Guide  without  being  impressed  with  the  perfect  organisation 
and  immense  resources  which  such  a  work  implies.  We  may 
add  that  the  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  will  be  an  orna¬ 
ment  on  any  drawing-room  table. 


Epicures  and  the  Potato  Furore. — Above  the  tumult  of  the 
Potato  war  the  cry  of  the  epicure  may  now  be  heard,  and  his 
loud  and  long  complaint  is  that  nowadays  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  are  set  at  nought  by  the  average  Potato  grower,  whose 
sole  attention  appears  to  be  centred  upon  obtaining  a  record  of 
prodigious  yield,  regardless  of  quality  or  flavour.  It  is  averred 
that  the  only  reason  that  “  Stars  ”  are  still  shining  is  on  account 
of  their  good  points  from  the  growers’  vantage-ground.  It  is 
conceivable  that  with  a  certain  class  of  grower  the  eagerness 
to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  may  override  the  more  important 
object  of  securing  tubers  of  first-rate  quality.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  lax  state  of  affairs  the  connoisseur  urges  that  at  all 
exhibitions  where  the  tuber  enters  into  competition  a  sample 
of  the  cooked  “  ware  ”  should  be  introduced,  in  order  that  the 
full  merits  of  a  boomed  variety  may  be  put  to  the  test  and  its 
table  qualities  made  known. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

December  I4th. 

The  above  society  has  inaugurated  a  new  departure  in  the 
holding  of  a  special  exhibition  of  market  Chrysanthemums. 
The  fir-st  show  of  the  kind  was  held  in  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  London,  and  was  patronised  not  by  the  growers 
and  raisers  of  Chrysanthemums  who  frequent  the  October  and 
November  shows,  but  by  market  growers  and  market  men  who 
do  not  grow  big  blooms,  but  cater  specially  for  the  public 
taste  in  plants  and  cut  flowers.  The  first  show  was  beyond  all 
anticipation,  and  decidedly  a  success,  as  a  large  turn-out  was 
not  expected  for  the  first  show.  Fourteen  classes  were  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  Gold,  Silver  Gilt,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals  were 
awarded,  instead  of  money  prizes.  The  expenses  of  this,  show 
are  to  be  met  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  not  drawn  from 
the  ordinary  funds  of  the  society.  With  a  view  of  giving  readers 
an  idea  of  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  chiefly  employed 
for  market  work,  wo  give  a  number  of  the  names  put  up  by 
certain  of  the  leading  exhibitors.  The  order  of  merit  was  in¬ 
dicated  merely  by  the  value  of  the  medals. 

For  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches,  to 
fill  a  table  spaco  of  12  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  to  be  shown  in  vases,  a 
Gold  Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction. 
Kent.  In  this  instance  about  twelve  blooms,  set  up  in  four- 
tiers,  one  above  the  other,  were  arranged  in  each  vase.  Mr. 
Joseph  Tulley,  Rose  Nursery,  Enfield  Highway,  secured  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  his  exhibit.  Messrs.  G.  Prickett  and 
Sons,  The  Nurseries,,  South  Tottenham,  and  Enfield  Highway, 
were  awarded  a  large  Silver  Medal. 

White  varieties  most  in  evidence  in,  these  collections  included 
Western  King,  Mdlle.  Panckoukei,  Mme.  Phillipe  Rivoire, 
Princess  Victoria  White,  Bonnaffon,  Snowdrift,  Winter  Konigin, 
Mrs.  .T.  Thompson,  Queen  of  the  Exe,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie, 
Letrier,  and  Miss  R,  Cadbury.  Crimson  varieties  were  less 
numerous,  but  included  Cullingfordii,  Putney  George,  Violet 
L  Beaumont,  Red  Canning,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Papa  Villiard, 
and  Hilda  Tulley,  Papa  Villiard  being  reddish-purple  rather 
than  crimson.  Yellow  varieties  included  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  King  of  Plumes,  Francois  Pillon,  Princess  Victoria 
Yellow,  W.  H.  Rieman,  and  Negoya.  Prominent  pink  varieties 
were  Framfield,  Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet,  Mrs.  J.  Balfour,  Mme. 
I*.  Radaelli,  Ralph  Hatton,  Princess  Victoria  Pink,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  and  Nellie  Bean.  Bronze  varieties  were  moderately 
numerous,  and,  in  our  opinion,  Tuxedo  was  the  finest,  and 
looked  very  handsome  when  not  less  than  3  in.  to  5  in.  in 
diameter.  Some  bunches  of  it  were  very  pale,  but  all  of  them 
looked  well  under  the  electric  light.  Other  bronze  varieties 
were  Mrs.  Herman  Klose,  Lord  Brooke,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Owen. 
Only  one  green  variety  was  shown,  namely,  Mme.  .Edmund 
Roger,  and  it  certainly  stood  out  conspicuously  amongst  all 
the  other  colours  under  artificial  light. 

A  class  for  twelve  vases  of  market  Chrysanthemums  dis¬ 
budded  like  the  previousi  class  was  open  to  market  growers. 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds  for  his  ex¬ 
hibit,  which  was  arranged  in  semi-globular  masses  in  each  vase. 
Incurved,  recurved,  and  spreading  types  of  bloom  were  freely 
used  in  this  exhibit.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  went  to  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harris  and  Cragg,  Merrievale  Nurseries,  Heston,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  who  had  massive  blooms  in  the  four  leading  colours, 
yellow,  white,  pink,  and  crimson.  A  large  Silver  Medal  went 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Tulley,  whose  blooms  were  arranged  in  one¬ 
sided  tiers.  The  blooms  in  this  case  varied  from  5  in.  to  8  in. 
in  diameter. 

In  another  market  growers’  class  for  twelve  vases  of  market 
Chrysanthemums,  not  disbudded,  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harris  and 
Cragg  had  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  awarded  them.  Greater  variety 
was  introduced  into  this  exhibit,  including  such  single  varieties 
as  Earlswood  Beauty,  Clibr-an’s  Yellow,  Miss  E.  Roberts,  and 
Lady  Nindson,  all  of  which  were  very  choice.  A  Gold  Medal 
in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  G.  Pricket  and  Sons,  who 
had  a  nice  exhibit. 

For  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemums,  blooms  or  sprays, 
open  to  market  salesmen,  Mr.  David  Ingamells,  27,  Catherine 
Street,  London,  W.C. ,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  accorded 
a  Gold  Medal.  In  this  exhibit  the  blooms  were  set  up  in 
vases  in  various  forms  rnd  sizes,  bunched,  large  and  small 
blooms  being  employed,  as  if  to  please  a  variety  of  customers. 
In  another  class  for  market  salesmen  a  large  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Phillip  Lad:ls  for  the  best-packed  two  boxes 
of  Chrysanthemums,  one  box  of  blooms  and  the  other  of  bunches 


as  received  for  sale.  These  were  packed  so  that  the  blooms 
formed  only  a  single  layer  in  I, he  box,  and  were  directed  to 
either  end  of  the  box,  while  a  rod  placed  across  the  box  kept 
the  stems  in  position.  A  small  Silver  Medal  went  to  Mr.  David 
Ingamells  in  this  class  for  two  market  boxes. 

All  the  rest  of  the  classes  were  open.  Messrs.  B.  Sheam  and 
Son,  42,  Shore  Street,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. ,  received  a  large 
Silver  Medal  for  one  vase  of  yellow  market  Chrysanthemums, 
showing  Rieman.  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds  took  a  small  Silver  Medal 
for  Negoya.  Mr.  David  Ingamells  was  accorded  a  Bronze  Medal 
for  King  of  Plumes. 

For  one  vase  of  a  bronze  market  Chrysanthemum  Mr.  Phillip 
Ladds  took  the  lead  with  Tuxedo,  receiving  a  lar-ge  Silver  Medal. 
Messrs.  B.  Sheam  and  Son  followed  with  the  same  variety, 
taking  a  small  Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  David  Ingamells  had  the  best  vase  of  a  market  white 
Chrysanthemum  in  Mdlle.  Theresa  Panckoucke,  taking  a  large 
Silver  Medal.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds  with 
Snowdrift,  and  Messrs.  B.  Shearn  and  Son  for  Purity,  taking 
a  large  Silver  and  a  Bronze  Medal  respectively. 

Mr.  David  Ingamells  also  had  the  best  vase  of  a  pink  market 
Chrysanthemum  with  Framfield  Pink,  also  apparently  known 
by  the  name  of  Mme,  Felix  Perrin,  taking  a  large  Silver  Medal. 
A  small  Silver  Medal  went  to  Messr-s.  B.  Shearn  and  Son  for 
Lena  Balfour,  and  a  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds  for 
Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet. 

For  one  vase  of  a  crimson  market  Chrysanthemum  Messrs. 
B.  Shearn  and  Son  took  the  lead  with  Yiolet  Lady  Bearrmont, 
taking  a  large  Silver  Medal.  A  small  Silver  Medal  went  to  Mr. 
Phillip  Ladds  for  Matthew  Hodgson  in  this  class. 

There  was  no  competition  in  the  class  for  six  plants  of  de¬ 
corative  Chrysanthemums  in  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots  as  grown  for 
market,  so  that  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  went  to  Mr.  Milton  Hutch¬ 
ings,  Pield  Heath  Nurseries,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  who  had 
well-grown  plants,  carrying  eight  to  twenty  blooms  each. 

For  the  best  novelty  in  market  Chrysanthemums  not  in  com¬ 
merce  prior  to  1903,  Mr.  C.  E.  Turner,  Hale,  near  Liverpool, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  receiving  a  large  Silver  Medal  for  leafy 
stems  and  flowers  of  Golden  Standard  set  up  in  Bamboo  stands. 
This  new  variety  is  described  on  page  1018. 

In  the  open  class  for  the  best-packed  two  boxes  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums  as  packed  for  travelling  Mr.  David  Ingamells 
received  a  small  Silver  Medal.  The  lead,  however,  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harris  and  Cragg,  who  had  very  firmly-packed 
flowers,  taking  a  large  Silver  Medal.  Rolls  of  paper  and  rods 
served  to  keep  the  flowers  from  mixing  with  one  another  and 
from  rolling  about  in  the  box.  The  long  stems,  of  course, 
enabled  the  flowers  to  be  readily  secured  by  the  use  of  a  slender 
wocden  rod  placed  across  the  middle  of  the  box  and  fixed  at 
the  sides.  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds  came  in  third,  receiving  a  Bronze 
Medal. 

There  were  also  a  few  miscellaneous  exhibits,  including  a 
collection  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  5  in.  and  6  in.  pots, 
and  splendidly  flowered,  by  Mr.  Milton  Hutchings.  Mr.  All- 
man,  Rowhill  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Kent,  showed  a  small 
group  of  a  variety  named  Allman’s  Yellow.  Messrs.  J.  Ambrose 
and  Son,  Chesliunt,  had  an  exhibit  of  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
including  three  harps,  and  all  set  up  in  Bamboo  receptacles. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  fourteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  association  was 
held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  8th  inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president  (T.  W. 
Sanders,  Esq.,  F.L.S.),  and  the  vice-chair  by  the  deputy-pre¬ 
sident  (Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  F.R.H. S.).  The  guests  numbered  one 
hundred,  and  included  a  large  proportion  of  ladies. 

After  dinner  and  the  disposal  of  the  usual  loyal  toasts  the 
company  settled  down  to  spending  a  very  pleasant  evening  in 
listening  to  some  excellent  music  and  songs,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  M.  Gross,  interspersed  with  recitations  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  speeches.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  National 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association,”  was  most  ably  proposed  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  referred 
to  the  excellent  progress  the  association  had  made  during  the 
year,  and  laid  great  stiess  upon  the  thorough  and  loyal  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  officers  and  executive  generally  had  co-operated 
to  attain  so  eminently  desirable  a  result.  The  response  to  this 
toast  was  fittingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Cordwell 
(the  hon.  secretary),  who,  in  a  very  neatly  rendered  speech,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  and  his  fellow  members  of 
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the  executive  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  continued 
success  of  the  association. 

Next  followed  the  presentation  of  the  championship  trophies 
and  other  leading  prizes  won  during  the  year.  The  fortunate 
wirners  were  Messrs.  Crane,  Hobday,  Yokes,  Jones,  Coates, 
Dr.  Cook,  anl  Oliver,  and  a  lady,  Miss  Carrie  Wright.  The 
remaining  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  the  January  meeting. 

Then  came  a  very  pleasant  and  gratifying  function,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  cabinet  of  cutlery  to  Mr.  A.  J.  hosier,  the  hon. 
superintendent  of  exhibitions  and  hon.  secretary  of  outings. 
In  making  the  presentation,  the  President  stated  that  many  of 
the  members  felt  that,  as  Mr.  Foster  had  carried  out  his  duties 
as  outings  secretary  and  show  superintendent  so  ably  and  so 
successfully,  his  services  ought  to  be  i*ecogmsed,  and,  accord- 
inoly>  Messrs.  S.  H.  Levi  and  T.  Wright  organised  a  fund  for 
that  purpose,  the  result  being  the  handsome  case  of  cutlery 
which  he  had  much  pleasure  in  asking  Mr.  Foster  to  accept 
with  the  good  wishes  of  the  subscribers.  Mr.  Foster,  who  was 
taken  quite  by  surprise,  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he 
wai  delighted  to  find  he  had  given  the  members  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  toast  of  “  The  President  ”  was  next  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  who  eulogised  the  valued  services  ungrudgingly  given 
to  the  association  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  by 
Mr.  Sanders,  and  said  the  association  was  proud  of  having  n 
president  who  was  a  worker,  and  not  an  ornamental  figure-head. 
Mr.  Sanders  replied,  thanking  the  members  heartily  for  the 
warm  reception  they  had  given  to  the  toast,  and  said  he  hoped 
he  might  be  spared  to  continue  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  help  on  the  progress  and  success  of  the  association. 

The  next  toast,  that  of  “  The  Trade,  and  Donors  of  Trophies 
and  other  Prizes,”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  who 
warmly  thanked  those  who  had  generously  given  prizes  in  the 
past,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  others  would  come  forward 
and  offer  prizes  to  take  the  place  of  those  won  this  year.  The 
responses  to  this  toast  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Schultz  (ex- 
Mayor  of  Deptford),  and  Mr.  John' Col lingridge  in  behalf  of 
private  donors,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Tricker  (of  Messrs.  Kinnell  and 
Co.)  and  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  (of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.),  in 
behalf  of  the  trade. 

The  remaining  toasts,  that  of  “  The  Deputy-President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Chairman,  Officers,  and  Committee,”  was  ably 
and  humorously  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Muir,  and  responded  to 
by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Cook  and  D.  B.  Crane ;  that  of  “  The  Ladies,” 
eloquently  and  gracefully  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwyn  D.  Thomas, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  A.  Bolton  ;  “  The  Press,”  by  Mr.  G.  M.’ 
Gross,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  G refen ;  and  lastly,  that  of  “  Thu 
Visitors,”  by  the  President,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  John 
Green,  F.R.H.S. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  musical  arrangements  were 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Gross,  who  provided  an 
excellent  repertoire  of  music  and  songs.  With  one  exception, 
the  artists  were  members  of  the  association.  The  gentlemen 
vdio  kindly  gave  their  services  were  Messrs.  D.  B.  Crane  and 
A.  Taylor.  Amongst  the  ladies,  Miss,  Carrie  Wright  must  bq 
specially  mentioned  for  two  delightfully-rendered  songs.  The 
accompanist  was  Miss  Bessie  Gross.  A  couple  of  humorous  re¬ 
citations  were  also  rendered  with  great  skill  and  histrionic 
ability  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Jenkins.  Great  praise  is,  due  to  the  hon. 
secretary  (Mr.  Cordwell)  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  carried  out. 

— o — 

The  Next  Meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Win¬ 
chester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  on  Thursday,  January 
3rd,  when  the  business  will  consist  of  the  distribution  of  the 
i  emainder  of  the  prizes  won  during  1904,  and  an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  association  during  the  past  year,  by  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Notice  will  also  be  given  then  of  the  proposed  remodelling 
of  the  constitution,  bye-laws,  and  rules  to  be  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  February.  The  financial  secretary  will  be 
glad  to  receive  subscriptions  due  for  1904  by  December  31st. 


Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
John  Peed  and  Son  have  taken  new  nursery  ground  at  Morden, 
.  uirey,  which  will  be  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
noses,  and  shrubs.  Their  addresses  are  now,  therefore,  Rou- 
pell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E.  ;  Streatham  Park 
Aursenes,  Streatham,  S.W.  ;  and  Morden  Park  Nurseries, 
Morden,  Surrey. 


BOROUGH  OF  CROYDON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 


The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
at  the  County  Temperance  Hotel,  West  Croydon,  on  December 
15th;  Sir  Frederick  Edridge,  Alderman,  J.P.,  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  (G.  J.  Allen,  Esq.,  Aid  erinan, 

j.i  .). 


the  committee,  in  presenting  the  seventeenth  report  and 
balance-sheet,  desires  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  subscribers 
for  renewed  and  generous  contributions.  The  subscriptions 
(£96)  were  slightly  beyond  1903,  but  receipts  at  doors  decreased 
nearly  £4.  The  schedule  of  prizes  totalled  £115,  of  which 
£109  was  awarded. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  your  president  (Sir  F.  T.  Edridge) 
considered  a  new  Challenge  Cup  should  be  obtained,  and  upon 
consideration  your  president  and  vice-presidents  decided  to 
p>resent  a  cup  by  private  subscription,  the  suggestion  being 
heartily  responded  to.  Amounts  to  £30  were  received,  and  your 
treasurer  (G.  J.  Allen,  Esq.,  Mayor)  transferred  the  difference 
of  cost,  viz.,  £6,  to  the  reserve  fund. 

According  to  the  conditions  attached  to  the  cup,  “  that  at  least 
three  entries  be  staged,”  and  only  two  being  made,  the  cup  was 
withheld,  but,  on  the  judge’s’  recommendation,  the  donors  of 
the  cup  agreed  that  H.S.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt  (gardener,  Mr.  F. 
Bible)  should  hold  the  cup,  but  that  it  should  not  be  considered 


as  a  win. 


Owing  to  a  serious  misunderstanding,  the  cup  presented  by 
I  antia  Ralli,  Esq.  (winner  of  the  Coronation  and  Second  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup)  was  returned,  and  Air.  Alderman  and  Airs.  Allen 
thereupon  presented  a  £5  5s.  cup  in  place  of  same,  which  was 
very  keenly  competed  for.  Out  of  seven  entries,  Mrs.  Haywood, 
of  Reigate  (gardener,  Air.  C.  J.  Salter),  was  awarded  the  cup. 

The  vase  classes  having  been  so  esteemed  and  appreciated, 
your  committee  has  decided  that  in  future  all  blooms  shall  be 
exhibited  in  vases,  the  judges  suggesting  that  the  beauty  of  the 
blooms  would  be  more  effectively  shown. 

The  Amateurs’  Silver  Cup,  again  presented  by  Air.  J.  Epps, 
jun.,  F.R.H.S.,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  N.  Wrightson.  The  com¬ 
mittee  earnestly  trusts  more  amateurs  will  come  forward  to 
contest  the  cup. 

The  entries  for  flowers  for  competition  were  -  61 

,,  not  for  competition  were  -  10 

fruit,  etc.,  for  competition  were  -  91 
>>  ,,  not  for  competition  were  -  6 


Total  -  -  -  168 

The  entries  comprised  eleven  groups,  510  cut  blooms,  eight 
collections  of  vegetables,  87  pot  plants,  71  vases  of  cut  blooms, 
230  dishes  fruit,  30  bundles  Grapes,  etc.  The  new  feature  of 
decorated  tables  by  lady  amateurs  was  well  taken  up,  six  tables 
being  arranged  with  much  effect. 

The  whole  character  of  the  exhibits  was  of  high  quality  ;  the 
early  date,  however,  prevented  many  exhibitors  from  showing, 
but  the  fruit  was  beyond  the  average  of  years  past,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  from  cottagers  and  allotment  holders  exceedingly 
meritorious. 

Your  committee  still  regret  the  limited  space  at  disposal  for 
exhibitors  and  visitors,  and,  until  the  directors  of  the  public 
halls  remove  restrictions  from  the  small  hall,  matters  cannot  be 
altered. 

Hearty  thanks  are  hereby  expressed  to  Mr.  Naylor  for  platform 
decoration,  Messrs.  Cheal  for  fruit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham 
Jones  for  renewal  of  their  prizes,  Mr.  J.  Epps,  jun.,  for  Amateur 
Cup,  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Hussey  for  ladies’  prize,  Sir 
Frederick  Edridge  for  cottagers’  prize,  Alessrs.  Isaac,  Newman, 
Pearson,  and  Skilton  for  allotment  prizes,  Messrs.  Burnham, 
Elliott,  Naylor,  and  friends  for  the  prizes  for  “  cut  and  come 
again”  plants  ;  also  to  the  Alayor  and  Mayoress  (Air.  and  Airs. 
Allen)  for  their  handsome  silver  cup. 

The  committee  wishes  subscribers  kindly  to  note  that  by 
special  resolution  it  is  decided  that,  unless  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  arise,  the  dates  for  future  shows  shall  be  the  first 
Tuesday  and.  following  Wednesday  in  November. 

In  conclusion,  most  hearty  thanks  are  tendered  to  our  many 
friends  for  their  valued  subscriptions,  which  enabled  us  to  close 
the  year  free  of  debt,  and  thus  to  help  us  to  “go  forward.” 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

G.  J.  Allen,  Chairman, 

William  B.  Beckett,  Secretary. 

The  Alayor  and  Mayoress  (Air.  Alderman  and  Airs.  Allen)  have 
generously  renewed  the  offer  of  a  Silver  Cup  for  1905,  with  the 
earnest  desire  of  even  keener  competition. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  were  £238  15s.  3d.,  and 
the  expenditure  £238  14s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  9d.  at  the 
bank.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  reserve  fund  account  of 
£16  14s.  at  the  bank. 
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A  Fine  Lilium  Harrisii. 

For  some  ''ears  past  various  names  have  been  given  to 
forms  of  Lilium  longiflorurn  eximium,  better  known  as 
L.  Harrisii ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  forms  are  permanent,  or 
merely  examples  of  good  cultivation.  At  any  rate,  when  placed 
alongside  each  other  in  the  open  in  this  country  they  seem  all 
very  much  alike.  Cultivated  in  pots  under  glass,  the  bulbs 
usually  give  much  better  results  than  in  the  open.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration  was  recently  given  in  “  The  American 
Florist,”  showing  a  specimen  in  a  C- in.  pot,- and  the  sLem  stood 
6ft.  4in.  high,  carrying  sixteen  well-developed  flowers.  rl  he 
illustration  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : — 

“  This  was  one  of  a  batch  of  100  plants  grown  by  Paul 
Riis  at  Highland  Park,  Ill.  Mr.  Riis.  who  is  now  located  at 
Helavan,  Wis.,  states  that  the  other  ninety-nine  plants  were 
exceptionally  fine,  producing  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers 
each,  but  that  they  were  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  subject 
of  the  illustration.  The  bulbs  were  of  the  largest  size,  and 
were  potted  the  first  week  of  August,  flowering  about 
January  1. 

“  The  soil  was  prepared  some  weeks  previous  and  consisted 
of  two  parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  well  rotted  cow  manure  and  sufficient 
ground  bone  to  be  p’ainly  visible  when  the  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  mixed.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
drainage,  the  material  of  which  was  fully  one  inch  in  depth. 
The  bulbs  were  given  a  thorough  covering  of  sulphur  before 
potting.  The  potting  was  firm  and  left  only  the  extreme  top 
of  the  bulb  exposed.  Thorough  watering  and  placing  the 
pots  under  an  empty  propagating  bench  concluded  the  work 
to  August  15th.  • 

“  In  using  a  dark  cellar  or  artificially  shaded  space  beneath 
the  bench,  watering  should  be  given  sufficient  attention  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  drying  out.  Growth  will  begin  iu  from 
four  to  six  weeks  under  these  conditions.  When  the  plants 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  good  root  action  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  45  deg.  with  a  light  shading  on 
the  glass.  Ventilation  and  the  application  of  tobacco  dust 
will  require  careful  attention,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
gradually  raised  to  50  deg.  About  November  1  the  plants 
should  be  six  inches  high,  and  moved  to  a  warmer  and 
brighter  house  and  fumigated.  November  15,  with  the 
temperature  at  58  deg.,  some  buds  will  appear. 

“  In  this  particular  batch  of  plants  the  most  forward  were 
given  the  first  application  of  liquid  sheep  manure  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  alternating  once  a  week  with  cow  manure.  The 
plants  were  moved  again  to  still  warmer  quarters,  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  but  this  was  too  long  delayed  to  secure  blooms  for 
Christmas.  Weekly  fumigation  was  observed  up  to  this  time, 
aphis  or  no  aphis.  Liquid  sheep  manure  with  one  pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  fifty  gallons  was  applied  every  five  days 
from  December  15. 

“  There  was  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  plants  that 
showed  any  sign  of  disease,  and  that  of  such  a  mild  form 
that  the  stricken  specimens  produced  fairly  good  blooms. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  in  such  small  pots  they  require 
ample  watering  and  feeding.” 


Starlings  ix  New  South  Wales. — The  Government  Entom¬ 
ologist  of  New  South  Wales,  reporting  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  refers  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  starlings, 
and  the  injury  they  do.  First  imported  from  the  Mother 
Counti'y  rot  so  very  many  years  ago,  starlings  swarm  in  Victoria, 
and  are  gradually  spreading  northwards.  Flocks  of  them  have 
recently  appeared  in  Sydney  orchards  and  gardens.  They  are 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  fruit-growers,  who  have  to  cover  their 
trees  with  nets  while  the  fruit  is  yet  green,  to  keejj  the  birds 
off.  They  are  also  claiming  the  attention  of  squatters,  who  say 
they  perch  on  the  back  of  sheep  and  pluck  out,  tufts  of  wool, 
nresumably  for  nest-lining,,  thus  damaging  the  best  part  of  the 
fleece. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
Duke  of  Westminster  will  preside  at  the  sixty- sixth  anniversary 
festival  dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  June  16th  next. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  hell 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  95  for  the  year.  Nine¬ 
teen  members  have  received  sick  pay  during  the  past  month, 
eight  being  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present  time.  The  amount 
of  sick  pay  for  the  month  was  £34  10s. 

*  *  * 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants. — The  menu  card  and 
toast  list  in  connection  with  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh 
Seed  Trade  Assistants  was  a  neatly  got  up  affair.  The  front  cover 
gave  a  coloured  illustration  of  the  Tea  Rose  Muriel  Grahame. 
while  the  hybrid  Tea  Mildred  Grant  was  similarly  represented 
on  the  back  cover.  Inside  was  a  view  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
monument,  and  also  another  Edinburgh  view.  The  bill  of  fare 
consisted  essentially  of  Scotch  dishes,  but,  followung  the  modern 
fashion,  most  of  the  names  of  the  same  were  jiartly  in  French, 
the  rest  being  in  English,  with  a  few  Scotch  versions,  such  as 
“  Haggis  and  a  wee  drappie  o’t.”  The  grace  after  dessert  had 
been  served  was  essentially  Scotch. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on  the  7th 
inst.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart,  (vice-chairman),  presiding, 
a  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
the  late  Lord  Hobhouse,  who,  with  Lady  Hobhouse,  has  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  work  of  the  association,  and  had  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  committees  formed  for  the  acquisition  of 
Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee  open  spaces  and  for  the  preservation 
of  Dollis  Hill,  of  which  enterprises  the  association  -was  one  of 
the  promoters.  The  secretary  stated  that  the  amended  plan 
for  the  laying  out  of  All  Saints’,  Poplar,  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  rector,  and  that  it  now  awaited  the  assent  of  the  Poplar 
Borough  Council.  Various  letters  were  read  from  institutions 
in  Bermondsey,  Southwark,  Clerkenwell,  Walworth,  and  else¬ 
where,  agreeing  to’  organise  next  summer  outdoor  window- 
garden  competitions  in  poor  localities  in  connection  with  prizes 
offered  by  the  association  for  the  best  results,  the  object  of  the 
association  being  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  streets  by 
eniouraging  a  display  of  floral  decoration  outside  windows  adja¬ 
cent  thereto.  Communications  were  also  read  in  regard  to  the 
Shadwell  Market  site,  about  eight  acres  in  extent,  which  the 
association  considers,  as  the  attempt  to  create  a  fish  market  has 
failed,  might  be  in  whole  or  in  part  preserved  as  a  riverside 
open  space  for  East  London,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  letter  to  the  Corporation  on  the  subject  had  been  referred 
to  the  Markets  Committee.  The  proposal  to  build  upon  por¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  forecourts  in  the  Euston  Road  was  further 
considered,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  London  County  Council 
had  been  asked  to  refuse  its  assent  thereto,  as  any  curtailment 
of  the  present  wide  channel  for  sunlight  and  air  would  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  would  afford 
a  dangerous  precedent,  affecting  the  whole  length  of  the  Maryle- 
bone,  Euston,  and  Pentonville  Roads.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  London  Squares  and  Enclosures  (Preservation)  Bill,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  the  London  County  Council,  for  pre¬ 
venting  over  400  enclosures  of  this  character  from  being  eligible 
as  building  sites,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  way  would  be  found 
for  accomplishing  this  most  desirable  object  in  the  interests  of 
London  as  a  whole,  combining  therewith  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  private  owners.  It  was  reported  that  the  attention  of 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  had  been  drawn  to  the  new 
7iowers  conferred  upon  them  for  planting  and  maintaining  trees 
in  highways,  and  that  the  trees  granted  by  the  association  had 
been  planted  in  the  Lifford  Street,  New  Cut,  recreation  ground. 
It  was  stated  that  the  London  County  Council  was  seeking  a 
general  power  to  exchange  lands  forming  part  of  any  common 
or  public  space  in  their  possession  for  other  land,  and  it  was 
thought  that  such  a  power  was  far  too  wide  in  character,  and 
that  representations  should  be  made  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  clause. 
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National  Rose  Society. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Gloucester 
Rose  Society  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  December  13th,  to  con¬ 
sider  a  proposal  for  holding  the  next  show  of  the  National  Society 
at  Gloucester.  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  reported  the  result  of  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
London.  There  was  a  general  desire  that  the  next  show  should 
be  held  at  Gloucester  in  conjunction  with  the  local  show  on 
July  18th,  the  city  to  subscribe  £65  to  the  National  Society,  the 
latter  to  give  £160  in  cash  prizes.  The  local  society  will,  in 
addition,  give  their  usual  prizes,  and  there  will  be  the  two  fifty- 
guinea  trophies  of  the  Royal  Society  to  be  competed  for.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  accept  the  terms 
offered,  to  raise  a  sum  necessary’ to  give  the  National  Society 
a  proper  welcome. 

*  *  * 

R  jyal  C.  ledonian  Horticultural  Society. — The  Council  of 
this  society  and  the  representative  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  council  in  connection  with  the  1905  International  Show  met 
m  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  December 
14th,  to  revise  and  adjust  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Show.  As  adjusted,  the  schedule  includes  handsome 
prizes  for  fruit,  plants,  cut  flowers,  vegetables,  and  an  ex¬ 
perimental  section,  besides  a  competitive  plan  for  under-gar¬ 
deners,  the  total  prizes  amounting  to  over  £1,400.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  schedule  will  be  issued  early  in  1905.  Donations 
to  the  amount  of  over  £600  have  been  intimated,  but,  in  order 
that  the  exhibition  may  really  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  the 
council  hope  that  further  donations  may  yet  be  received. 

*  *  A 

-BECKENHAM  Horticultural  Society. — “Alpine  Gardening,” 
by  Edward  Lovett,  F.R.H.S.,  was  the  subject  at  the  above  society 
on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Alpine 
gardening  is  getting  popular  with  most  of  the  gardeners  in 
Beckenham,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance,  ladies  as  well 
as  gardeners.  Mr.  Lovett,  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  gave  illus¬ 
trations  how  to  form  a  rock  garden  before  planting.  He  after- 
v  ards  gave  illustrations  how  it  would  look  through  every  month 
of  the  year.  Wall  gardening  was  also  illustrated.  Mr.  Lovett, 
who  at  times  takes  a  trip  to  Switzerland,  collects  various  plants, 
and  referred  to  his  success  and  non-success  in  growing  his 
plants,  and  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  soils  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Views  of  Switzerland,  of  the  parts  where  Mr.  Lovett 
has  collected  plants,  were  exhibited  on  the  sheet.  The  lecturer 
was  heartily  thanked  for  his  remarks  on  alpine  gardens,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
weekly  meeting;  of  the  Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  Friday,  December '  16th,  Mr.  Rixon,  Springfield, 
Lyons,  gave  an  admirable  and  practical  paper  on  “Cyclamen 
and  Pr.mulas.”  His  specimens  were  finely  grown,  the  Cyclamen 
being  exquisite  in  form  and  colour,  each  plant  bearing  from 
thirty  to  fifty  perfect  flowers.  His  Primula  obconica,  too,  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  possible  praise  for  sturdiness  and  such  an 
abundance  of  highly-coloured  blossoms.  A  brisk  discussion 
followed,  and  the  respective  value  of  soil  for  potting  with  and 
without  leaf  mould  was  well  discussed,  it  being  the  opinion 
the  leaf  mould  was  essential.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Mr.  Rixon  for  his  paper  and  for  bringing  so  fine  a  collection  of 
plants.  No  meeting  till  January  6th,"  1905.  — S.  M.  Crow,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  society,  which 
was  largely  attended,  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Henley-on-Thames,  gave  one  of  his  well-known  practical  demon¬ 
strations.  Having  already  treated  upon  “  Bouquet-making, 
Sprays,  and  Buttonholes,  the  Decoration  of  Vases  with  Flowers/’ 
Jle  fay  request  gave  an  object-lesson  in  “Packing  Fruit  for 
transit.”  In  drawing  the  members’  attention  to  the  system  he 
practised,  he  said  that  he  should  put  before  them  the"  ways  he 
had  found  were  the  best  for  his  particular  purpose,  which, 
perhaps,  however,  would  not  prove  to  be  suitable  for  all  present.’ 
Strawberries  were  first  touched  upon,  and  were  followed  by  Red 
Currants,  and,  although  so  late  in  the  year,  a  splendid  lot  of 
fruit  of  the  latter,  picked  from  trees  in  the  open,  December  3rd 
had  been  brought  by  Mr.  F.  Bright,  Whiteknights.  Grapes,  the 
most  popular  of  fruits  for  sending  to  friends,  etc.,  were  packed 
m  baskets  by  themselves,  and  also  with  Melons  and  Peaches 
(Citrons  and  Apples  being  used  to  represent  the  latter).  Peaches 
alone,  Apples,  Pears,  and,  in  fact,  all  English  fruits  were  dealt 
wuth.  Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  proper  labellino- 
of  baskets,  etc.,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  that  everythin"- 
was  done  to  ensure  the  better  handling  of  the  packages  by  those 
who  came  between  the  sender  and  receiver.  Needless  to  say 


very  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  demonstration,  and 
many  questions  were  asked  during  the  evening.  As  before  men¬ 
tioned,  Mr.  Bright  provided  Red  Currants,  and  Mr.  W.  Town¬ 
send  two  splendid  bunches  of  Grapes.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Powell  for  his  demonstration,  on  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Mr.  C.  Foster,  supported  by  Messrs.  Neve,  Townsend 
and  Exler. 

*  *  * 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  dinner 
of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel  on  1  he 
8th  inst.,  and  a  large  company  sat  down  to  table  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  who  was  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  well-known  horticultural  people.  The  toast  of  “  The 
Society”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Feltham,  who  said  that 
Birmingham  was  indebted  to  the  society  for  the  good  work 
it  was  doing  in  encouraging  such  a  wholesome  hobby  as  flori¬ 
culture.  This  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Latham,  who  recently 
retired  from  the  curatorship  of  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens.  He  said  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  society 
f oi  thirty  years,  and  its  history  had  been  one  of  success  in 
almost  unbroken  continuity.  He  then  presented  the  Cadbury 
Cup  to  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Whitfield.  Others 
who  spoke  were  Messrs.  Pope,  Jones,  Dyer,  Cryer,  Humphreys, 
R,  Sydenham,  W.  Spinks,  J.  Careless,  W.  H.  Morter,  and 
W.  L.  Deedham. 


Correction.  —  On  p.  1032,  top  of  first  column  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  the  quantities  of 
artificial  manures  recommended  for  bush  fruits  were  intended 
for  100  square  yards,  not  per  acre,  as  in  the  report.  The  mistake 
was  made  by  an  oversight,  as  our  reporter  had  to  make  his  notes 
practically  in  the  dark  while  Ihe  limelight  lantern  was  being 
operated. 

*  *  * 

New  Variety  gf  Potato. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  Paris,  particulars  were  given  of  a  new  variety  of 
Potato  that  grows  best  in  a  damp  soil.  It  has  been  developed 
by  selection  by  Mr.  Labergerie,  of  Verrieres  (Vienne),  from  a 
wild  Uruguayan  variety.  It  yields  17  per  cent,  of  fecula  or 
starch.  When  grown  in  dry  soil  the  return  does  not  exceed 
10,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare,  while  in  damp  soil  it  is  90,000 
kilogrammes. 

*  .A  * 

Canadian  Apples  for  London. — A  new  departure  is  being 
made  in  the  shipment  of  fruit  from  Canada  to  England.  The 
British  barque  “  Skoda  ”  is  now  on  her  way  from  Wolfville,  in 
Canada,  to  London  with  a  cargo  consisting  of  8,500  barrels  of 
the  choicest  Canadian  Apples.  The  “  Skoda  ”  is  the  first  sailing 
vessel  to  carry  a  whole  cargo  of  Apples  to  England,  and  should 
the  experiment  prove  successful  it  will  mean  a  revolution  in 
the  fruit  trade  between  Canada  and  England. 

*  *  * 

Market  Gardening  for  the  Unemployed. — The  West  Ham 
Board  of  Guardians  on  the  15th  inst.  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  land  by  Mr.  Fels  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  work  for 
Die  unemployed,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board.  The  clerk  stated  that  in  an  interview  Mr.  Fels 
had  intimated  his  readiness  to  buy  any  reasonable  amount  of 
land  that  that  board  or  any  other  board  of  guardians  would 
like  to  take.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  about  500 
acres  of  land,  and  the  view  was  expressed  that  400  men  would 
be  provided  with  work  at  market  gardening. 

*  *  * 

Raspberries  at  Blairgowrie. —  It  is  stated  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  planting  Raspberries  on  50  acres  of  the 
farm  of  Myreside  and  on  25  acres  of  the  farm  of  Hillbarns, 
both  on  the  estate  of  Ardblair,  belonging  to  Captain  Blair- 
Oliphant,  in  the  Blairgowrie  district.  This  bids  fair  to  allow 
Blairgowrie  to  continue  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Scottish 
centre  of  fruit-growing.  Negotiations  are  nearly  completed  for 
the  sale  at  a  substantial  figure  of  a  fruit  farm  in  the  district. 
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Financial  id  to  Mb.  Luther  Burbank. — For  ten  years  ;y 
sum  is  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  New  York  to  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  in  order  that 
he  may  carry  on  his  work  of  developing  new  varieties  of  fruits. 

•H-  *  * 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  at  Regent’s  Park. — 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  have  been  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  grown 
for  trial  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s 
Park. 

*  *  * 

Exceptional  Mildness. — Mr.  Francis  George  Heath,  writing 
from  Underwood,  Kew  Gardens,  under  date  the  15th  inst., 
picked  on  the  date  mentioned,  in  his  open  garden,  the  common, 
green  garden  Euonymus  (E.  japonicus),  fully  in  leaf,  3  in. 
long,  and  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum),  1  in.  long. 

*  *  * 

Protection  for  Wild  Flowers. — The  Devonshire  County 
Council  have  passed  a  bye-law  prohibiting „the  practice  of  strip¬ 
ping  the  wayside  banks,  hedges,  etc.,  of  their  floral  treasures 
by  people  who  dig  them  up  wholesale  for  the  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  them  to  Covent  Garden  for  sale.  At  the  same  time,  nothing 
is  being  done  to  prevent  botanical  students  from  plucking  the 
flowers,  nor  those  who  gather  the  same  merely  for  pleasure. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  at  Newcastle. — Apples,  owing  to  shortage  in  deliveries, 
are  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  barrel  dearer,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  retail  buyer.  Cooking  varieties  are  making  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  stone,  eating  3d.  and  4d.  per  lb.,  and  Newtowns  6d.  per 
lb.  Oranges,  too,  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  dearer,  Valencias 
selling  at  two,  three,  and  four  a  penny,  Jamaicas  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen,  and  Jaffas  the  same. 

*  *  * 

Botanical  Gardens,  Truro. — A  conversazione  was  held  at 
the  Central  Technical  Schools  the  other  week  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  funds  for  furnishing  and  beautifying  the  botanical 
gardens  adjacent  to  that  institution..  There  is  no  fund  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  and  the  expenses  have  already  been  very 
heavy  As  a  proof  of  its  good  work,  the  superb  display  of 
Tulips  last  spring  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the 
county.  The  exhibitions  included  demonstrations  with  radium,, 
Geisler  tubes  and  musical  sand  figures,  a  fine  series  of  Oriental 
sleight  of  hand  tricks  entitled  “  Mystic  Art  from  the  Flowery 
Land,”  a  musical  programme,  a  whist  drive,  and  various  de¬ 
monstrations  and  exhibitions  of  scientific  Or  general  interest. 

*  *  * 

Primrose  Meadows,  Sheffield.-  The  field  known  by  this 
name  is  at  present  a  muddy  waste,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
suggest  the  fitness  of  the  name  or  the  presence  of  Primroses. 
The  River  Sheaf  makes  a  bend  in  the  form  of  a  fretsaw  handle, 
and  practically  ruins  the  land  it  encloses.  The  municipal 
authorities  are  cutting  a  new  bed  for  it,  so  that  it  may  flow1 
in  a  straight  line  across  the  meadows.  The  work  is  being 
executed  by  the  unemployed  of  the  town.  The  meadow  will 
then  be  cut  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  smaller  of  which 
will  be  surrounded  by  the  Sheaf  and  a  watercourse  for  some 
of  the  local  works.  The  land  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  recreation 
ground.  A  new  street  is  to  be  constructed  alongside  of  the  newly- 

diverted  portion  of  the  stream. 

*  *  * 

Pleasure  of  Growing  Orchids. — A  lecture  was  given  the  other 
week  at  Newcastle  by  Mr.  J.  Bidgood,  B.Sc.,  F.R.H.S.,  onl 
the  subject  of  “  Orchids,”  before  a.  large  audience.  Mr.  Bid- 
good  said  the  origin  of  the  fashion  of  Oi'chid  growing  was  due 
to  a  former  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  sent  collectors  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  secure  specimens.  Proceeding,  the  lecturer  ex¬ 
plained  some  of  the  root  and  leaf  characteristics  of  the  won¬ 
derful  plants.  He  said  there  were  8,000  species  of  Orchids, 
and  2,000  of  them  had  been  introduced  into  Europe.  Then  he 
told  of  the  curious  methods  of  fertilisation  of  some  of  the 
specimens,  the  beauties  of  the  flowers  being  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides.  Some  of  the  plants,  he  said,  required 
the  care  bestowed  on  delicate  children.  Samples  were  shown 
which  were  worth  £1,500  a  plant.  Some  of  the  wonderful 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Cookson,  of  Wylam,  and  specimens  pro¬ 
duced  by  Air.  Chapman,  of  this  neighbourhood,  were  also  illus- 
trated.  Some  of  the  outcomes  of  hybridising  that  the  lecturer 
showed  and  explained  were  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
Columbia,  of  South  America,  said  Air.  Bidgood,  was  a  very 
paradise  of  Orchids.  Concluding,  he  remarked  that,  whether 
regarded  aesthetically  or  scientifically,  there  was  no  occupation 
so  delightful  as  that  of  growing  Orchids  and  getting  such 
beautiful  flowers  and  specimens  as  lie  had  shown. 


I  he  Weather  in  the  Glasgow  District. — During  the  last 
week  the  weather  has  been  very  inclement — a  decided  improve¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding,  on  the  wintry  weather  of  the  previous 
week.  The  frost  and  snow  had  disappeared  early  in  the  week 
and  once  again  we  are  face  to  face  with  mild,  though  more  or 
less  wet,  weather.  Friday  was  an  extremely  stormy  and  wet 
day.  The  rain  came  down  in  one  continuous  drizzle  all  day. 

*  *  * 

Woburn  Fruit  Farm.— The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Spencer 
U.  dickering,  F.R.S.,  have  published  a  popular  description  of 
the  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Woburn  Fruit  Farm  in  the 
form  of  a  book.  This  deals  with  the  best  means  of  producing 
Apples,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Strawberries. 
Soil  and  manure  to  be  applied  are  two  of  the  features  of  the 
book.  It  is  stated  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil 
is  but  a  poor  guide  to  manurial  requirements,  judging  by  the 
different  behaviour  of  different  trees  in  the  same  soil.  Arti¬ 
ficial  manures  had  most  effect  upon  Currants  and  Raspberries, 
although  it  may  be  noted  that  these  two  kinds  are  planted  on 
the  richest  part  of  the  grounds. 

*  *  * 

A  Forest  Area  in  Ireland.— The  Irish  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  purchased  the  Avondale  Estate,  county  Wicklow, 
and  intends  to  establish  a  station  for  forestry,  which  will  be  a 
school  for  practical  forestry.  Apprentices  will  be  taken  on 
for  a  period  of  years  and  trained  in  the  management  of  keeping 
woods  and  plantations,  whether  for  timber  or  ornament.  It 
seems  that  the  apprenticeship  may  last  for  one,  two  or  three 
years,  according  to  the  industry  and  capabilities  of  the  student. 
Apprentices  will  be  required  to  work  in  the  woods  during  the 
whole  of  the  working  day,  and  will  receive  pay  according  to 
their  experience.  At  present  they  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  in  English  and  arithmetic,  though  it  does  not 

seem  that  scientific  study  will  form  any  part  of  the  course. 

« 

*  *  * 

German  Gardening  Done  by  Women. — Alost  travellers  to 
Germany  go  to  the  principal  cities,  see  as  many  sights  of  art, 
architecture,  and  scenery  as  possible,  and  return  without  having 
the  chance  to  stop  on  the  waysides  and  learn  of  the  real  home- 
life  of  the  people.  No  existing  guide-books  lead  to  such  roads. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  with  its  little  sister  State  Strelitz,  is 
only  28  German  miles  long  and  14  broad,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  districts  existing.  Every  family  has 
a  garden,  and  the  work  in  it  is  done  exclusively  by  women.  In 
the  villages,  where  a  minister  resides,  who  always  has  a  big 
farm  to  cultivate  as  his  support,  his  wife  is  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  garden.  In  other  places,  perhaps  the  wife  of  the  school¬ 
master  or  forester  takes  the  lead.  Often  there  is  a  friendly 
contest  to  see  who  shall  have  the  first  Peas  and  Carrots  for  the 
table ;  of  course,  everything  grows  in  open  air.  There  is  great 
rivalry  amongst  the  women  as  to  who  will  have  the'  earliest 
produce. 

*  *  * 

Presentations  at  Harrow. — A  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Roxeth  and  Harrow  Allotment  .Society  was  held  in  the  Alis- 
sion  House,  West  Street,  Harrow,  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  F.  E. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  the  retiring  president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
latter  introduced  the  new  president,  Mr.  Vassal  1,  and  described 
him  as  a  keen  gardener  and  botanist  of  high  order.  He  then 
vacated  the  chair  for  the  new  president,  who  addressed  the 
meeting.  Mr.  V assail  said  they  all  regretted  that  Mr.  Marshall 
and  Mr.  Page  were  leaving  the  district.  None  would  miss  the 
retiring  president  more  than  the  allotment  holders.  Air.  J. 
Smith  (lion,  secretary),  after  the  president  concluded  his  speech, 
presented  Mr.  Alarshall  with  an  illuminated  address  bearing 
an  inscription  setting  forth  that  it  was  presented  by  the  members 
of  the  Harrow  and  Roxeth  Society  on  his  leaving  the  district, 
and  as  a  slight  recognition  of  their  obligations  to  him  for  past 
services  as  president  and  treasurer  from  1894  to  1904.  The 
address  was  signed  by  the  new  president  and  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Marshall  thanked  them 
for  their  token  of  respect  and  goodwill,  and  said  that  when  he 
took  up  the  work  it  was  his  first  experience  of  working  men 
managing  their  own  affairs.  The  secretary  then  presented  Air. 
D.  Page  with  a  beautifully  upholstered  easy  chair.  In  doing  so 
he.  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Page  for  past  services  as  committeeman 
and  judge,  and  hoped  that  he  would  have  many  an  easy  hour  in 
the  chair  amongst  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Cumberland,  where  he 
was  going.  Mr.  Page,  in  reply,  thanked  the  holders  for  the 
present,  and  urged  them  to  go  in  for  high-class  cultivation. 
Under  the  new  president  he  thought  there  was  a  good  future 
for  the  society.  Both  gentlemen  were  then  made  vice-presidents. 
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Bursaries  at  Studley  Castle. — The  Executive  Committee  of 
Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle,  offers  ten  bursaries, 
tenable  for  two  years,  to  daughters  of  professional  men.  live 

are  in  horticulture  and  live  in  dairy  and  poultry. 

*  *  * 

Foreign  Fruits  and  Vegetables  eor  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society. — Some  of  the  exotic  products  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  have  been  donated  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  for  placing  in  their  museum.  Messrs.  James  Philip 
and  Co.  gave  Citrons,  Grape-fruits,  Sweet  Potatos,  Eddoes, 
Pomeloes,  and  fruits  of  the  Cacao  tree  ;  Mr.  John  Philip,  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  gave  a  green  Cocoanut. 

*  *  * 

Market  Gardeners’  Association. — A  new  movement  has  been 
initiated  among  the  market  gardeners  of  Aberdeen.  A  largely- 
attended  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  at  which  it  was  agreed  !o  form  an  association,  to  be 
called  the  Market  Gardeners’  Association,  Laving  for  its  object 
the  regulation  of  prices  of  vegetables  as  retailed.  Mr.  J ames 
Smith,  Kaimliill,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  association. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  Amenities  at  Preston.  At  a  gathering  of  gar¬ 
deners  of  Lancaster  and  district,  of  whom  some  seventy  assem¬ 
bled  at  tho  King’s  Arms  Hotel  to  make  a  presentation  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Shand  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  marriage,  proposals 
were  made  for  the  formation  of  a  gardeners’  association  for  the 
district,  and  heartily  adopted.  Mr.  Shand,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  each  elementary  school  in  the 
town  a  dozen  or  eighteen  plants,  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  head  master.  This  was  to  be  done  about  May 
next  year.  The  following  August  and  September  an  exhibition 
would  be  held  for  the  same,  three  Certificates  being  awarded  in 
order  of  merit  to  each  school,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  intended 
to  present  a  shield,  to  be  called  the  William  Shand  Memorial 
Shield,  to  the  school  whose  group  secured  the  highest  number 
of  points  for  general  excellence. 

*  *  *  * 

Reunion  of  Glasgow  Parks  Employees. — The  third  annual 
reunion  of  the  Glasgow  public  parks  employees  and  friends  was 
held  on  Thursday,  15th,  in  the  City  Hall,  which  was  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens.  Mr.  James 
Whitson,  superintendent  of  parks,  who  presided,  raid  the  little 
spots  of  green  on  the  civic  map  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  mass  of  sooty-grey  which  marked  what  was  called  a  city. 
Still,  these  spots  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  health,  and 
added  no  small  measure  of  enjoyment  to  the  toiling  masses 
of  humanity  within  its  area.  Prior  to  1891  the  city  had  only 
five  parks,  with  an  area  of  about'  440  acres.  Now  they  had,  in¬ 
cluding  tli©  Botanic  Gardens,  15  narks,  with  an  area  of  fully 
1,504  acres.  That  did  not  include  the  minor  open  spaces,  of 
which  tlieie  were  25.  In  1891  the  staff  employed  averaged 
under  100,  with  an  annual  wage  bill  of  about  £4,250.  Now 
over  300  men  were  employed,  whose  wages  amounted  to  nearly 
£20,000  per  annum.  The  general  expenditure  in  1891  was  under 
£40,000,  whereas  the  amount  for  the  last  financial  year  was 
over  £82,000.  These  figures  were  suggestive  of  the  immensity 
of  their  city,  when  it  could  afford  to  spend  such  a  huge  sum 
purely  on  its  lungs  or  open  spaces.  They  might,  therefore, 
claim  some  credit  as  a  useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental  depart¬ 
ment. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  he  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  state  if  the  Streptosolen  Jamesonii 
is,  as  I  think  it  will  be,  useful  for  bedding.  (J.  R.  B.) 

The  plant  you  mention  has  been  used  for  bedding  purposes 
or  something  similar  for  several  years  past  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London.  In  any  case  it  has  been  grown  in  private 
establishments  in  the  open,  and  produced  a  wealth  of  blossom 
during  August  and  September.  In  bygone  times  there  seemed 


to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  the  fldwering  of  this  plant,  as 
the  idea  prevailed  that  it  required  special  treatment  to  flower  it. 
That  seems  to  have  disappeared  since  gardeners  took  to  giving 
it  liberal  treatment.  In  the  ppen  air  the  abundance  of  light 
enabled  the  plant  to  make  plenty  of  growth  of  a  short-jointed 
character,  while  the  leaves  were  of  better  texture  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  exposure  to  sunshine.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  temperature  no  doubt  played  an  important  part, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  in  your  district  the  average  summer 
might  be  insufficient  to  enable  the  plant  to  make  good  growth 
and  flower  well.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  got  to  be  proved, 
however,  by  direct  experiment.  We  do  not  think  it  would  com¬ 
mence  flowering  so  early  as  tuberous  Begonias,  and  certainly 
not  so  soon  as  Pelargoniums. 

Broccoli  or  Cauliflower. 

Please  let  me  know  through  the  medium  of  Tiie  Gardening 
World  what  is  the  difference  between  Broccoli  and  a  Cauliflower. 
Ours  look  very  much  alike.  (L.  K. ) 

Besides  the  question  of  hardiness  there  is  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  most  of  the  modern  strains  of  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflower.  For  instance,  Walcheren  Cauliflower  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  of  sowing  will  be  practically  a  Broccoli,  and  is  so 
named.  Judging  by  the  name  Broccoli,  the  original  form  con 
sisted  of  a  sprouting  variety  similar  to  the  sprouting  Broccoli 
of  the  present  day.  Since  that  originated,  however,  raisers  have 
made  an  endeavour  to  get  varieties  with  a  close,  dense  curd  like 
that  of  the  Cauliflower.  This  was  procured  in  course  of  time, 
and  some  of  the  early  varieties  were  rather  green  or  creamy  in 
colour,  though  for  some  time  past  the  raisers  have  succeeded 
in  procuring  varieties  as  pure  white  as  any  Cauliflower.  The 
self-protecting  varieties  serve  to  maintain  the  white  colour 
better  than  the  old  open-headed  sorts.  No  difference  is  now 
to  be  found  between  the  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  (omitting  the 
sprouting  varieties),  except  one  of  hardiness  and  question  of 
variety. 

Violets  Damping. 

We  have  a  two-liglit  frame  of  Violets  planted  over  a  layer  of 
dung,  about  12  in.  deep  when  put  in.  The  frame  is  2  ft.  high 
in  front,  and  2g  ft.  at  the  back.  Air  is  given  on  line  days,  but 
more  of  the  blooms  damp  off  than  should  be.  They  are  well 
matted  up  at  night,  too.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  of  checking 
the  evil  ?  (D.  B.) 

We  can  only  surmise  and  make  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of 
damping  in  the  absence  of  evidence.  In  the  first  place  the 
changes  from  frosty  to  mild  weather  might  have  had  some  effect 
in  causing  the  blooms  to  damp.  We  would  suggest,  however, 
that  the  upper  end  of  the  frame  should  be  higher,  so  that  any 
moisture  collecting  on  the  glass  would  run  more  readily  away. 
If  the  sash  was  elevated  at  a  steeper  angle  it  would  have  the 
effect  also1  of  catching  more  of  the  sun’s  rays,  besides  encouraging 
the  moisture  that  might  arise  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  frames, 
where  you  can  always  make  provision  for  letting  it  escape. 
During  line  weather  the  top  of  the  sash  should  always  be  well 
tilted  up,  and  if  bright  the  sash  might  be  tilted  up  at  the  side 
away  from  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  little  air  should  also 
be  kept  on  at  nights  in  mild  weather,  because  moisture  will 
always  be  arising  owing  to  the  presence  of  fermenting  manure 
beneath  the  plants.  The  plants  should  always  be  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  possible,  and  when  the  bed  is  made  up  provision 
should  be  made  for  this,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  close  to  the 
glass  at  first,  allowing  subsidence  to  make  more  room  for  them 
later  on  when  they  become  established.  Another  question  is 
whether  you  have  planted  them  too  deeply,  as  the  flowers  would 
then  have  to  push  through  the  soil,  and  in  the  close  atmosphere 
of  a  frame  this  would  encourage  damping.  Under  the  moist 
conditions  which  prevail,  a  fungus  sometimes  gets  a  foothold 
in  frames  and  hastens  the  process  of  damping,  not  merely  of 
the  flowers,  but  the  foliage  as  well.  If  you  have  any  evidence 
of  this  latter  you  might  dust  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
For  the  rest,  an  abundance  of  ventilation  should  be  provided 
on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Storing  Fuchsias. 

Our  stock  of  Fuchsias  now  occupies  more  space  than  we  can 
well  afford  them,  and  as  the  early  vinery  will  soon  be  closed  for 
starting,  the  Fuchsias  must  be  removed.  We  have  a  shed  where 
frost  can  be  kept  out,  but  it  is  dark.  Would  two  months  in  a 
dark  place  injure  the  Fuchsias  l  As  we  stand  them  on  the 
lawns  we  do  not  want  them  to  commence  growth  too  early. 
(W.  S.) 

Fuchsias  do  not  particularly  require  light  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  any  new 
growth  in  the  dark,  otherwise  it  would  be  weakly.  The  pots  or 
tubs  should  also  be  kept  fairly  dry,  though  the  soil  must  not 
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be  allowed  to  get  into  the  condition  of  dust,  otherwise  all  the 
small  fibrous  roots  will  get  killed  and  the  Fuchsias  will  be  in 
a  poor  condition  by  the  time  they  are  potted  and  placed  in  one 
of  the  houses  again.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  why  they 
should  take  any  hurt  for  being  kept  in  a  dark  place  provided 
they  are  perfectly  cool  and  not  too  dry. 

Insects  in  Orchid  Pots. 

While  watering  some  Orchids  numerous  small  brown  insects 
keep  jumping  out  of  the  sphagnum.  They  seem  too  small  to  do 
much  harm,  but  they  might  be  causing  damage  to  the  roots. 
Any  information  about  this  would  be  welcomed.  (Oxcid.) 

The  creatures  you  mention  are  most  probably  springtails,  and 
though  not  insects,  they  are  closely  allied.  '  In  the  case  of  old- 
established  plants  we  do  not  think  they  are  capable  of  doing 
injury  to  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  young  roots,  however,  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  large  number  of  them  might  be  capable  of 
doing  some  damage.  Entomologists  will  scarcely  admit  that 
they  are  capable  of  eating  plants,  but  gardeners  have  an  idea 
that  they  do  damage  to  seedling  Orchids.  ~  If  very  numerous, 
you  can  take  advantage  of  their  habits  of  leaping  and  prepare 
a  tray  or  piece  of  board  by  covering  it  with  some  sticky  sub¬ 
stance  -such  as  tar,  treacle,  or  grease  of  some  sort.  I  his  board 
could  then  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position  while  you  hold 
the  Orchid  pots  over  it  and  disturb  the  moss  so  as  to  cause  the 
springtails  to  leap  on  the  board,  and  thus  secure  them. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust. 

Some  of  our  favourite  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  were  rather 
badly  rusted  last  October,  but  I  kept  picking  off  the  diseased 
leaves  and  burning  them.  The  old  plants  have  been  cut  down 
some  time,  and  the  suckers  seem  quite  clean.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  use  them  as  cuttings?  (A.  L. ) 

It  is  just  possible  that  there  is  now  no  fungus  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  though  there  might  be  spores  about  the  houses. 
The  fungus  lives  in  the  interior,  and  seeing  that  the  leaves  were 
badly  infested  in  October  it  is  possible  that  the  mycelium  of 
the  fungus  wTas  still  in  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  stems  when 
they  were  cut  down.  These  should  be  burnt,  and  not  allowed 
to  lie  about  until  spring,  otherwise  they  may  give  rise  to  fresh 
infection.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  cuttings  are  perfectly  clean, 
though  they  cannot  be  guaranteed,  seeing  that  spores  must  have 
been  plentiful  in  the  atmosphere  if  the  leaves  were  not  removed 
before  the  bursting  of  the  infested  tissues.  It  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  before  inserting  the  cuttings  to  dip  them  in  a  solution 
-T  i  oz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  by  dipping 
them  you  would  make  sure  that  every  part  of  the  cutting  was 
wetted  with  the  solution,  and  this  in  itself  would  act  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  in  case  there  might  be  spores  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  houses.  The  cuttings  might  be  syringed  at  intervals  with 
the  same  solution  by  way  of  a  precaution,  and  should  any  of  the 
cuttings  have  fungus  upon  the  leaves  they  should  be  rejected 
while  you  are  making  a  selection  of  the  more  suitable  ones. 
By  exercising  this  precaution  and  always  giving  the  plants  plenty 
of  room,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  the  malady  spreading  to 
that  extent  which  it  would  under  crowded  conditions. 

Bcuvardias  Losing  their  Leaves. 

During  some  necessary  repairs  to  the  piping  here  we  had  to 
use  a  small  movable  stove  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  but  after 
twenty-four  hours  the  boiler  was  at  work  again.  Some  of  the 
plants  have  since  dropped  most  of  their  leaves,  especially  the 
Bouvardias.  Would  the  stove  have  been  the  cause  of  this  ? 
(E.  B.) 

Many  stove  plants,  but  especially  those  of  a  soft-wooded 
character,  are  liable  to  lose  their  leaves  when  affected  in  any¬ 
way  by  smoke.  Sometimes  this  is  brought  about  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fog  near  large  towns,  where  there  are  always  many 
impurities  in  the  fog.  If  there  was  no  fog  at  the  time  it  is 
almost  certain  that  there  must  have  been  some  escape  of  fumes 
from  the  stove,  either  in  the  way  of  sulphur  or  other  gases. 
A  very  small  escape  of  sulphur  fumes,  however,  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  Bouvardias  losing  their  leaves.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  flower  so  well  after  losing  their  leaves, 
though  a  few  flowers  should  be  produced.  The  old  plants  will 
be  good  enough,  however,  for  supplying  fresh  stock.  The  use 
of  the  stove  may  be  regarded  as  accidental,  but  on  future  occa¬ 
sions  it  would  be  well  to  keep  stoves  out  of  the  plant  houses 
where  the  heat  can  be  kept  up  in  any  other  way. 

Names  of  Plants 

(I.  D.  W.)  1,  Agapanthus  umbellatus  variegatus  ;  2,  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa  ;  3,  Oxalis  Bowiei. — (  J.R.)  1,  Juniperus  com¬ 
munis  fastigiata ;  2,  Cupressus  obtnsa  aurea ;  3,  Viburnum 
Tiims  ;  4,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius  ;  5,  Ereea  carnea. — 
(W.  M.  D.)  1,  Oncidium  varicosum  ;  2,  Cypripedium  leeanum  ; 

3.  Cypripedium  chamterlainianum. — (A.  L.)  1,  Muehlenbeckia 


complexa  ;  2,  Fuchsia  procumbens  ;  3,  Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo- 
maculatus ;  4,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata ;  5,  Ceropegia 

Woodii  ;  6,  Gasteria  verrucosa. — (J.  Sim.)  1,  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum  ;  2,  Acacia  platyptera ;  3,  Clivia  miniata 
var.  ;  4,  Hippeastrum  aulicum. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Senses  of  Plants. 

Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  son  of  the  renowned 
Charles  Darwin,  gave  a  lecture  at  the 
University  College,  Reading,  on  the  26th  ult. 

The  Senses  of  Plants.”  He 


said  that  the  use  of  words  “  sense  ”  or 
“  sense  organ  ”  had  lately  come  much  into 
fashion  in  relation  to  plants.  He  thought 
the  word  “  senses  ”  a  good  word  ;  the  only 
danger  of  it  was  that  it  might  be  translated 
to  mean  that  plants  were  conscious.  He 
thought  it  was  much  better  to  avoid  the 
question  of  the  consciousness  of  plants  and 
speak  only  of  their  senses.  In  giving  an  in¬ 
stance  of  how  plants  indicated  a  sense  of 
perception,  he  showed  some  slides  of  four 
growing  Mustard  plants.  One  of  these  was 
perfectly  upright,  and  he  explained  that 
gravitation  was  the  force  that  detei  mined 
both  the  downward  tendency  of  the  root  and 
the  upward  growth  of  the  stem.  Another 
plant  had  been  grown  under  illumination 
from  one  side  only,  and  all  the  stems  of  the 
plant  bent  violently  towards  the  light,  while 
the  roots  were  practically  reversed.  In  this 
instance,  the  condition  under  which  the  plant 
was  placed  was  the  determining  factor,  and 
light  had  overcome  the  influence  of  gravity. 
He  next  explained  a  slide  of  the  Bryony 
twisted  round  a  twig,  and  explained  that  this 
was  due  to  the  extraordinarily  delicate  sense 
of  touch  which  the  tendrils  of  the  Bryony 
possessed  in  common  with  that  of  many 
other  climbers.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped 
that  it  would  soon  become  a  commonplace 
thing  in  schools  of  botany  that  plants  had 
senses  like  those  of  the  lower  animals, 
though  that  might  be  compared  to  a  faint 
flickering  gas  to  the  nervous  action  which, 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  went  to 
make  up  the  intelligence  of  man. 

— o — 

The  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  author  of  the  book  entitled  “  The 
Bertrams  ”  lias  a  chapter  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  book  is  practically  devoted  to 
a  tale  in  fiction,  and  some  of  the  characters 
in  connection  with  the  same  visited  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  other  parts  adjacent  to 
Jerusalem.  In  discussing  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  its  situation,  he  thinks  that 
those  who  have  ever  seen  the  place  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  it  was  the  actual  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Garden  of  Gethsemane  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture.  Many  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  tradition  he  regards  as  very 
doubtful  indeed,  but  in  connection  with  this 
he  has  no  doubt  whatever.  The  Mount  is 
still  sprinkled  over  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  Olive  trees  to  be  properly  called  a  Mount 
of  Olives  even  to  this  day.  The  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  is  walled  in  and  contains  Rue 
and  other  herbs  which  no  doubt  have  been 
planted  there  in  recent  times.  There  is  also 
an  aged  Olive  tree  to  which  tradition 
attaches  wondrous  tales.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  even  if  the  trees  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  those  mentioned  in  Scripture 
they  would  be  descendents  either  from  seeds 
or  from  suckers  rather  than  the  original 
trees.  Some  time  ago  we  had  specimens 


sent  us  to  name  plucked  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  These  were  Nicandra  physa- 
loides,  a  member  of  the  Solanum  family  and 
a  native  of  Peru,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  at  least  had  been 
sown  there  in  recent  times. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Western  Australia. 

While  discussing  the  destructiveness  and 
otherwise  of  a  certain  bird  which  is  rather 
plentiful  in  Australia,  the  “  Journal  ”  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  gives  indication  of  a  great^  future  for 
that  part  of  the  island  continent.  One  of  the 
writers  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  bird  until  i't  was  definitely 
shown  or  proved  that  it  did  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  an  insectivorous  bird  and  harm¬ 
ful  only  during  the  period  that  the  Grapes 
are  ripening  by  puncturing  the  berries  with 
its  long,  slender  beak.  The  writer  thinks 
that  fruit-growing  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  of  their  industries  in  that  part  of 
Australia.  He  says  that  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  south  and  south-western  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  will  be  the  orchard  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  They  have  good  lands,  a  regular  rain¬ 
fall,  and  a  greater  proximity  to  the  European 
and  African  markets  than  other  parts  of  that 
country,  the  difference  being  one  of  many 
days.  The  factors,  then,  in  the  case  that 
promise  well  for  the  future  of  this  part  of 
the  island  continent  are  good  soil,  climate, 
including  rainfall,  and  nearness  to  good 
markets. 

Rose  Rosalind  Orr  English. 

For  some  months  past  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  two  fine  new  Roses  that  have 
been  raised  recently  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  we  already  mentioned  some 
time  ago.  An  illustration  of  the  variety 
now  under  notice  appears  in  the  “  Florists’ 
Exchange,”  so  that  we  can  get  a.  good  idea  at 
least  of  its  form  and  suitability  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  was  raised  and  introduced  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill  and  Co.,  Richmond,  In¬ 
diana.  The  colour  is  much  like  that,  of  Car¬ 
nation  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  is  described  as  a 
scarlet-pink,  though  we  think  that  bright 
rose-pink  would  better  meet  the  case,  or,"  at 
least,  be  better  understood  by  our  readers. 
The  bloom  is  at  first  greatly  elongated  in 
the  bud  state,  and  as  the  bloom  develops  it 
becomes  cup-shaped  with  all  the  outer  petals 
strongly  revolute  at  the  margins,  while  the 
centre  still  remains  firm  and  of  beautiful 
form.  It  was  a  seedling  from  Mine.  Abel 
Chatenav,  and  is  therefore  a  Hybrid  Tea  like 
the  other  variety  indicated.  The  bush  is  of 
strong  and  vigorous  habit,  throwing  up  long 
and  stout  stems.  It  gained  the  leading- 
prize  at  the  Indianapolis  show  last  year, 
and  the  donor  of  the  premium  was  allowed 
the  privilege  of  naming  it. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Calanthes. —  The  deciduous  Calanthes  are  exceedingly  useful 
subjects  for  the  supply  of  flowers  during  the  months  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  and  January.  They  make  an  exceedingly 
attractive  display  when  arranged  for  effect  in  decorative  work 
with  other  plants,  or  where  required  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
The  graceful  flower-scapes  are  easily  arranged  and  are  much 
appreciated  for  house  decorations.  It  is  a  class  of  plants  that 
have  found  particular  favour  with  gardeners,  when  perhaps 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  cultivate  any  other  class  of 
Orchids. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  Melon  house  or  ordinary  stove 
we  find  such  varieties  as  C.  vestita  and  C.  Veitchii  often  far 
more  successfully  cultivated  than  is  observed  in  places  where 
Orchid  cultivation  is  a  speciality.  I  am  well  aware  that  in 
many  places  where  Orchids  are  grown  as  a  speciality  Calanthes 
are  considered  in  the  light  of  outcasts  scarcely  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  but  there  are  still  many  collections  where  they  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  if  they  could  be  induced  to  thrive  in 
a,  '(satisfactory  manner,  they  would  be  cultivated  far  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  they  are  at  present.  There  are  various  reasons 
given  in  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  culture,  but 
with  all  the  explanation  obtainable  the  dreaded  spotting  of  the 
foliage  and  flower-scapes  does  not  materially  decrease,  and  cul¬ 
tivation  is  more  often  on  the  decline  than  in  increased  strength 
arid  vigour  of  the  plants.  I  am  willing  to  concede  all  allowance 
for  the  weakening  of  constitution  through  the  process  of  in- 
breeding  from  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  foundation  of  the  bulk  of  the  hybrids  now  under 
cultivation,  and  would  gladly  side  with  those  who  consider  this 
the  reason  of  failure,  could  I  but  find  the  species  C.  vestita, 
C.  rosea  and  the  primary  hybrid  C.  Veitchii  done  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner ;  but  since  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  primary  more  than  in  the  later 
generations  of  hybrids,  it  is  patent  that  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  cause  of  culture  decline.  Disease  ;  yes.  Hold  on  to 
tins  argument  as  long  as  you  please,  with  what  beneficial  re¬ 
sults?  Observe  tire  young  shoots  immediately  they  commence 
to  unfold  their  leaves ;  miniature  white  markings  are  found. 
Place  these  under  a  microscope  ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  minia¬ 
ture  thread  of  the  venation  of  the  leaf  has  become  broken. 
As  the  plant  develops  its  growth,  these  spots  become  more  and 
more  prominent,  growing  into  light  patches  which  suddenly 
turn  blue-black.  Examine  and  test  the  composition,  and  wo 
find  it  is  "  indigo  ”  that  has  become  formed  in  the  cells.  What 
causes  the  original  splitting  of  the  tissues  which  develop  into 
this  dreaded  black  spot  so  common  in  our  Orchid-liouse  grown 
Calanthes  ? 

Give  a  few  of  the  plants  so  affected  to  a  friend  or  brother 
gardener  who  cultivates  the  first-mentioned  kinds  satisfac¬ 
torily.  If  they  have  not  been  tested  before  they  will  probably 
grow  the  plants  given  to  them  until,  the  bulb  begins  to  form  ; 
they  will  fancy  they  have  developed  a  sudden  disease,  and  will 
probably,  for  the  safety  of  their  own  plants,  throw  the  plants 
away  or  remove  them  to  a  separate  and  safe  distance.  Induce 
them  to  persevere  with  their  culture,  and  almost  invariably 
they  succeed  in  producing  satisfactory  conditions  of  cultivation. 

I  am  not  going  to  brand  the  Orchid  specialists  ”  as  bad 
cultivators,  or  that  unsatisfactory  results  are  brought  about  by 
bad  cultivation.  There  seems  to  be  a  far  more  feasible  reason 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  altogether  overcome.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  grown  in  an  Orchid  collection  are 
epiphytal  kinds.  The  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  maintain  such  plants  far  exceeds  the  require¬ 
ments  of  terrestrial  species.  There  appears  at  least  some 
reason  to  think  that  excess  of  moisture  tends  to  eDcoura°-e 
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growth  sc  rapidly  that  it  may  be  a  cause  of  the  breaking  of 


the  tissues  in  the  early  stage.  The  black  marking  takes  place 
about  the  time  the  new  bulbs  gain  maturity — August  and  Sep¬ 
tember — at  which  time  atmospheric  conditions  are  nearly 
saturated.  Consider  this  with  native  conditions,  where  the 
plants  finish  their  growth  and  produce  their  flower-scapes  after 
the  wet  season  has  passed.  Is  it  hoped  that  system,  contrary 
to  Nature,  can  possibly  succeed?  I  am  convinced  and  hope  in 
due  coui'se  to  be  able  to  substantiate  these  remarks  on  facts 
before  another  year  is  passed  in  this  column  of  Tiie  Gardening 
World.  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

At  the  moment  of  penning  these  lines  we  are  experiencing 
i  severe  spell  cf  wintry  weather,  and  fortunate  are  those  who 
have  followed  my  advice  given  in  previous  calendars  and  made 
provision  accordingly.  Sufficient  roots  of  all  kinds  will  have 
been  taken  up  and  put  in  a  place  where  they  are  easily  get-at- 
able.  The  Celery  will  have  been  protected  with  some  light 
material,  such  as  litter  or  bracken,  and  the  more  tender  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  Lettuce,  Endive,  Parsley  and  Cauliflowers,  will 
have  been  replanted  in  cold  frames  or  pits.  We  are  now  cut¬ 
ting  excellent  heads  of  the  latter  daily,  and  are  likely  to  for 
seme  time  to  come,  thus  a  continuous  supply  of  Cauliflowers 
and  Broccoli  is  likely  to  be  maintained  all  through  the  season. 
Broccoli  which  were  layered  as  advised  have  been  made 
further  secure  by  placing  a  little  bracken  over  each  head,  and 
it  is  surprising  what  a  beneficial  effect  this  has  even  on  the 
most  tender  varieties,  mentioning  two  which  we  always  depend 
upon — namely,  Sutton’s  Christmas  and  Snow’s  Winter  White. 
It  matters  not  how  severe  the  weather  is  when  such  protection 
is  afforded  them,  these'  go  on  forming  their  heads,  and  are  sure 
to  be  appreciated  in  eveiy  establishment. 

Forcing. — By  this,  I  mean  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to 
forward  many  of  our  most  useful  vegetables,  with  the  aid 
cf  portable  frames  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  fermenting 
material,  of  which  leaves  should  form  the  principal  item,  with 
a  small  amount  of  stable  litter  sufficient  only  to  hold  them 
together.  These  hotbeds  should  be  built  up  in  a  neat  and 
workmanlike  manner  in  an  open,  sheltered  position  facing- 
south,  and  not  until  the  heat  is  well  on  the  decline  should  the 
soil  be  placed  thereon,  or  this  will,  in  all  probability,  become 
baked,  and  few  things  take  kindly  to  it  afterwards,  and  espe¬ 
cially  does  this  relate  to  Potatos  and  Carrots. 

The  latter  are  always  in  great  demand,  and  frequent  sowings 
should  be  arranged  for  all  through  the  spring,  summer,  and 
early  autumn.  Stump-rooted,  quickly  maturing  varieties  are 
best  for  the  purpose,  and  the  two  best  I  am  acquainted  with 
are  Carter’s  Long  Forcing,  which  is  stump-rooted  though  some¬ 
what  long,  makes  very  little  top,  and  is  excellent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Sutton’s  Inimitable  is  a  very  short,  almost  roundvariety, 
quite  distinct,  and  one  of  the  veiy  best  for  the  purpose.  The 
soil  should  be  finely  sifted,  and  nothing  is  better  than  old  pot¬ 
ting  material.  It  should  lie  used  in  a  fairly  dry  state  and 
made  moderately  firm.  A  small  quantity  of  finely  sifted  cinder 
ashes  should  be  placed  all  round  the  frames  to  prevent  snails 
and  slugs  gaining  access  to  the  young  plants,  or  these  will 
quickly  demolish  them.  When  there  is  any  sign  of  wireworm, 
thrust  into  the  ground  pieces  of  old  Carrot.  These  should  be 
examined  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  the  depredators  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Potatos  should  be  planted  in  a  fairly  rough  compost  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  two  of  well-decayed  leaf-soil,  and  one  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure.  To  every  two  ordinary  bar  rowloads 
add  a  48-sized  potful  of  fresh  soot.  The  whole  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  before  placing  in  the  frames.  Very  little 
fermenting  material  will  be  required  in  heated  pits  for  these, 
but  sufficient  soil  should  be  placed  therein  to  keep  the  growths 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  of  course,  allowing  for  the  haulm 
to  properly  develop.  Sharp’s  Victor  and  Sutton’s  Ringleader 
are  excellent  varieties  for  early  work  ;  both  quickly  mature 
and  are  of  very  superior  quality.  Keep  a  good  supply  laid 
out  on  trays  in  a  light  house  or  greenhouse  temperature  so 
that  the  sprouts  made  are  stout  and  sturdy. 
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French  Beans. — This,  of  course,  is  the  most  trying  time 
during  the  whole  year  for  these,  and  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply  the  greatest  care  will  have  to  he  exercised  in  their  man¬ 
agement.  A  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  deg.  will  have  to 
he  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  a  moist  atmosphere  must 
be  allowed  them  to  ward  off  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  exceedingly  sharp  frosts  which  we  are  experiencing  at 
the  time  of  writing  will  render  the  ground  unsuitable  for  re¬ 
planting  shrubs,  and  the  work  in  this  department  will  not  be 
very  pressing  providing  the  fallen  leaves  and  rubbish  have  been 
removed,  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar.  When  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  in  a  hard,  frozen  state  no  attempt  should  be  made 
at  transplanting,  it  beihg  far  better  to  wait  until  a  mild  spell 
will  render  the  ground  in  a  workable  condition,  as  the  frozen 
lumps  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  the  shrubs  if  they 
are  filled  in  round  the  roots,  and  take  a  long  time  to  become 
thawed  underground.  One  will  do  well  to  carefully  look  round 
and  see  that  all  shrubs  which  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost 
are  well  protected  and  made  secure,  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  for  several  seasons  experienced  very  mild  winters, 
one  never  knows  when  a  severe  spell  may  set  in,  and  it  is 
best  to  be  well  prepared  for  it.  Many  shrubs  which  will  stand 
2 5  deg.  of  frost  are  likely  to  be  killed  should  the  glass  fall  to 
zero  or  below,  and  such  as  Pittosporums,  Elaeagnus,  Garryas 
and  Veronicas  will  be  rendered  practically  safe  if  a  mat  is 
placed  round  them  and  some  bracken  or  similar  material  laid 
over  the  roots.  I  well  remember  some  large  specimens  of 
Veronica  Traversii  being  killed  outright  in  the  sharp  winter  of 
’94-’95,  when  we  had  34  deg.  of  frost.  I  mention  this  merely 
to  show  that  by  giving  the  plants  a  small  amount  of  protection 
much  disappointment  may  be  averted. 

Making  New  Shrubberies. — Where  it  is  intended  to  form 
and  plant  fresh  shrubberies,  one  will  he  able  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  make  a  commencement  by 
getting  the  site  ready.  If  any  trees  or  other  wood  known  as 
scrub  are  already  occupying  the  ground,  and  it  is  desired  to 
have  them  removed,  this  can  be  done  without  delay.  The 
larger  trees  can  be  sawn  down  and  the  undergrowth  taken  off 
with  hooks,  but  the  roots  will  have  to  be  taken  clean  out  by 
grubbing  or  stocking. 

After  the  ground  is  clear  and  in  a  suitable  state,  the  trench¬ 
ing  can  be  done,  and  should  the  surface  be  covered  with  grass 
or  turf  this  is  best  removed.  The  trenching  should  be  done 
one  or  two  spits  deep,  as  time  will  allow,  breaking  up  the 
bottom  well  with  a  fork  and  adding  a  liberal  amount  of  manure 
or  well-decayed  leaf-soil.  If  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  looked 
for  after  planting,  it  is  most  important  that  the  ground  be 
treated  in  this  way,  but,  unfortunately,  far  too  many  people 
when  planting  will  not  go  to  the  little  additional  expenditure 
at  first,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  whatever  is  planted  does 
not  succeed  half  so  well  as  is  expected. 

To  obtain  any  success  with  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of 
evergreen  or  deciduous  nature,  the  ground  must  be  broken  up 
to  allow  the  roots  free  action,  and  the  value  cf  doing  so  will 
quickly  make  itself  apparent.  Of  course,  when  planting  speci¬ 
men  trees  on  grass  in  parks  or  similar  places,  it  is  impossible 
to  break  up  all  the  ground,  but  a  good  hole  should  be  taken 
out  all  round  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  so  that  for  several 
years  it  may  have  ample  space  to  root  and  become  thoroughly 
established.  Planting  a  shrubbery  is  just  the  same  as  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard,  and  everyone  is  well  aware  how  much  better 
Apple  trees,  for  instance,  grow  and  thrive  if  the  ground  has 
been  well  worked.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  this  detail,  but  knowing  as  I  do  so  well  the  im¬ 
portance  of  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  work  in  a  thorough 
manner  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  dealing  at  some 
length  with  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  part  of 
shrubbery  formation.  It  should  also  be  seen  that  the  drainage 


is  in  a  perfect  state,  as  few  shrubs  succeed  when  the  ground  is 
in  a  water-logged  condition  which  it  is  sure  to  he  unless  the 
water  can  pass  freely  away.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides. —  The  value  of  this  elegant 
twining  plant  for  the  decoration  of  rooms  and  other  present- 
day  floral  arrangements  is  now  so  well  known  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  its  merits,  except  to  say  that  no  gardener  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  By  sowing  a  packet  of  seed  twice  or 
thrice  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  during  the  spring  months  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  a  supply  of  fresh  green  trails  for  use 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  plant  is  a  perennial,  but  I  prefer  to  treat  it  as  an 
annual,  because  I  And  the  growth  is  much  more  compact  on 
young  plants  than  upon  older  ones. 

The  method  I  adopt  is  as  follows.  The  seed  being  hard 
should  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours  before  sowing.  Prepare  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil  and  peat,  with  sharp 
sand  added,  and  pass  it  through  a  |-in.  sieve.  The  pan  or 
pot  should  be  clean  and  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  1  in. 
of  the  rim  with  soil.  Press  lightly  and  make  level,  then  sow 
the  seed  thinly  and  cover  with  g-in.  of  soil.  Afford  a 
watering  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  place  on  a  shelf 
in  a  warm  pit  or  house.  Keep  moist  but  not  too  wet,  and 
when  the  seedlings  attain  2  in.  in  height  pot  off  two  or  three 
together  in  thumb  pots  and  keep  near  the  light  in  a  genial 
temperature  of  about  65  deg.  As  these  pots  become  tilled 
with  roots  repot  into  3-|-in.,  using  a  similar  compost  to  that 
recommended  for  the  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  omitting 
the  peat  and  substituting  ivell  decomposed  farmyard  manure, 
add  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal,  and  use  in  a  lumpy  state.  The 
final  shift  is  into  7-in.  pots,  and  in  these  they  remain  for  the 
season.  When  the  trails  are  all  cut  the  plants  are  either  de¬ 
stroyed  or  planted  into  restricted  borders  or  boxes  against 
bare  walls  in  temperate  houses  to  form  a  green  screen  in  the 
following  year.  The  first  batch  should  be  sown  in  the  first 
week  in  the  new  year,  and  if  grown  on  freely  they  will  yield 
abundance  of  trails  early  in  summer,  when  those  raised  late 
last  spring  for  providing  growths  for  winter  use  are  over. 
Subsequent  cultural  details  will  be  given  in  a  later  calendar. 

The  Propagating  Pit. — A  well-appointed  propagating  pit 
or  house  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  well-ordered  garden,  yet 
one  frequently  meets  with  gardeners  who  have  to  do  all  the 
propagating  in  a  make-shift  structure.  This  is  to  be  deplored, 
as  it  handicaps  a  man  who  has  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  for  decorative  purposes 
throughout  the  year. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  to  success  in  propagating  is  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  whatever  the  structure  utilised,  it  should  be  well 
cleansed  and  otherwise  prepared  at  an  early  date.  With  the 
advent  of  the  new  year  much  seed  sowing  and  insertion  of  cut¬ 
tings  will  have  to  be  done  ;  therefore  it  will  be  obvious  that  we 
must  be  well  prepared  to  cope  with  it. 

Looking  Ahead. —  It  is  a  truism  that  the  gardener  who 
would  be  up  to  date  must  practise  forethought,  and  at  no  time 
in  the  year  does  this  apply  with  more  force  than  now.  A  few 
days  lost  early  in  the  year  will  lead  to  disappointment  and 
often  disaster  later  on.  As  the  days  lengthen  so  the  work  in 
all  departments  of  the  garden  increases  :  and  at  such  a  pace 
that  if  we  are  not  well  in  advance  it  throws  us  behind  the 
whole  season  through.  The  requirements  of  establishments 
differ  considerably,  but  the  above  remarks  apply  to  all  in  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree.  All  work  that  can  reasonably  be 
performed  now  should  be  done,  such  as  the  cleaning  of  plants 
for,  generally  speaking,  there  will  be  but  little  time  for  such 
work  later  on. 

Take  stock  of  the  various  plants  and  ascertain  approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  of  each  kind  will  be  required  to  be  worked 
up,  and  make  notes  thereon  for  future  guidance.  Compile 
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the  seed  order,  and  place  in  the  seedsman’s  hands.  Examine 
all  plants  now  at  rest  and  see  that  they  do  not  become  exces¬ 
sively  wet  or  dry.  Look  through  the  stock  of ^empty  flower¬ 
pots  and  make  note  of  any  that  will  be  required  in  the  near 
future,  and  place  the  order  at  once.  Labels,  stakes,  etc., 
should  be  prepared  ;  also  see  that  the  stock  of  potting  soils 
and  sand  are  under  cover  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 

K.  M. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Permanent  Vines. — As  soon  as  growth  is  noticeable, 
the  temperature  at  night  may  vary  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg., 
according  to  the  weather,  advancing  to  75  deg.  by  day  with 
sun-heat,  admitting  fresh  air  up  to  mid-day  whenever  the 
weather  allows  it.  With  advancing  growth  the  syringe  should 
be  lightly  used  upon  the  Vines,  as  the  foliage  in  the  dull 
season  is  very  tender  and  quickly  crippled,  but  the  surround¬ 
ings  should  be  well  moistened  twice  a  day  and  the  floors 
damped  down  about  7  p.m.  Young  Vines  that  may  have  been 
tied  horizontally  to  secure  a  more  even  break  must  be  placed 
in  position  before  there  is  any  danger  of  the  shoots  being 
broken  off.  Where  pot  Vines  give  the  earliest  grapes  these 
will  be  in  advance  of  the  former  and  require  attention  in  the 
matter  of  disbudding  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  the 
best-placed  shoots  to  remain,  dispensing  with  the  weakest,  and 
stopping  at  the  first  or  second  leaf  beyond  the  bunch  those 
that  are  to  form  the  crop.  Guard  against  overwatering  for 
the  present,  and  until  growth  is  well  advanced  do  not  use  any¬ 
thing  but  clean  water.  Assistance  in  the  way  of  manurial 
waterings  is  of  far  more  advantage  when  the  Vines  are  well 
into  leaf  and  up  to  the  time  the  berries  commence  to  colour. 
The  temperatures  given  above  are  applicable  here  for  the 
next  few  weeks;  also  the  remarks  as  to  ventilation,  etc., 
strictly  guarding  against  cutting  winds  so  injurious  to  terrier 
growth  on  Vines  especially.  Where  Muscats  are  expected  at 
midsummer,  the  house  should  now  be  closed,  affording’  a  night 
temperature  of  50  deg.,  syringing  the  rods  two  or  three  times 
daily  until  they  begin  to  push  their  buds,  when  treat  as  above. 

Cherries. — Where  these  are  grown  in  pots  and  early  fruit 
looked  for,  a  start  may  be  made  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  year 
upon  us.  A  mild  bottom  heat  of  55  to  60  deg.  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  recently  fallen  leaves,  Oak  and  Beech,  being  preferable, 
Low  night  temperatures  must  be  enforced  as  with  Peaches, 
45  deg.  being  the  safest  until  they  come  into  flower,  when 
another  5  deg.  may  be  given,  and  the  day  temperature  ought 
not  to  exceed  70  deg.  with  sun-heat,  even  when  in  bloom  ; 
5  deg.  to  10  deg.  less  with  fire-heat.  Keep  the  trees  well 
syringed  twice  a  day  before  the  flowers  expand,  when  a  drier 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained. 

Figs. —  Trees  started  in  November  may  now  have  the  night 
temperature  raised  to  55  deg.  to  60  deg.,  admitting  a  little  air 
at  70  deg.  fine  mornings,  closing  soon  after  2  p.m.,  running 
up  the  temperature  to  80  deg.  doing  no  harm,  syringing  the 
trees  twice  daily  iff  bright  weather,  once  sufficing  when  wet 
or  dull.  The  bottom  heat  should  not  exceed  75  deg.,  and 
attend  well  to  the  watering  as  the  terminals  extend.  A  suc¬ 
cession  house  should  soon  be  closed,  giving  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  to  55  deg.,  advancing  5  to  10  deg.  by  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  external  conditions.  If  a  bed  of  fermenting  material 
could  be  placed  in  the  house,  it  would  save  fire-heat  being- 
turned  on  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  advantage  of  the  trees,  which 
should  be  syringed  mornings  and  afternoons  early. 

Pines.  — Fruits  are  slow  at  maturing  and  will  lie  for  the 
next  month  or  so  ;  neither  will  the  watercan  be  required  often, 
an  extra  dose  often  turning  the  fruit  dark  in  the  centre.  Avoid 
syringing  among  the  plants  during  dull  weather ;  in  fact, 
little  of  this  is  necessary  during  winter,  except  close  up  to< 
the  hot-water  pipes.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  68  to 
70  deg.,  advancing  to  85  deg.  with  sun-heat,  admitting  but 
little  air  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Succession  plants  require 
a  few  degrees  less  at  night ;  in  fact,  the  division  ours  are  in 
often  falls  to  55  deg.  on  sharp  nights.  Prepare  beds  for  start¬ 
ing  an  early  batch  of  plants  by  removing  parts  of  the  old 


plunging  material,  lime-washing  the  walls,  washing  the  glass, 
woodwork,  etc.,  and  then  renovating  the  plunging  material 
with  leaves  or  tan  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  all  will  be  in 
readiness  for  a  start  next  month  or  early  February. 

Melons.  — V  here  extra  early  fruits  are  wanted  and  plenty 
of  heat  at  command,  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown  in  2-1, -in.  pots  if 
fairly  light  material,  two  seeds  in  a  pot,  and  either  plunge  the 
pots  in  bottom  heat  of  70  deg.  or  stand  in  a  cutting  box  with 
moss  or  leaves  packed  around  them,  and  place  the  box  on  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  Little 
or  no  water  will  be  necessary  for  some  few  weeks,  but  moisten 
the  plunging  material  daily.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Juniperus. 

there  are  many  beautiful  trees  in  this  genus  which  should 
be  grown  in  the  pinetum,  on  lawns,  and  in  the  borders,  where 
their  distinct  form  and  the  various  tints  of  the  foliage  relieve 
the  monotonous  outlines  or  dull  colours  of  other  shrubs  during 
the  winter  months.  Many  of  them  grow  into  beautiful  and 
stately  specimens,  and  are  very  ornamental ;  some  of  them 
have  very  bright  variegated,  glaucous,  and  golden  foliage. 
Those  of  a  more  spreading  growth  are  useful  for  furnishing  the 
rockery,  where  they  look  quite  natural  growing  out  over-  large 
stones.  For  small  avenues  the  Juniper  is  very  effective,  if 
those  which  grow  into  a  pyramid  shape  are  planted.  Beautiful 
hedges,  from  deepest  green  to  bright  golden  yellow,  can  be 
made  with  them,  and  should  take  the  place  of  the  more 
common  shrubs  for  that  purpose. 

The  many  foreign  lands  of  which  the  Juniper  is  native  make 
them  very  interesting,  for  they  come  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  It.  is  a  wonder  they  thrive  in  this  country  so  well 
as  they  do,  considering  the  difference  of  climate  in  which  they 
have  to  grow. 

From  China  come  Juniperus  cliinensis,  J.  macrocarpa,  J. 
sphaerica,  J.  s.  Sheppardi’i,  all  shapely  and  pretty  trees.  J. 
Sabina,  J.  S.  prostrata,  J.  tamariscifolia  are  alpine  varieties 
and  very  useful  on  rockeries.  J.  drupacea,  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  is  very  distinct  and  makes  a  nice  specimen 
for  lawns.  J.  rigida,  a  native  of  Japan,  thrives  very  well  in 
this  country.  J.  recurva  is  a  Himalayan  type  growing  in  the 
style  its  name  implies.  J.  virginiana  is  a  North  American 
tj-pe  ;  from  this  species  there  have  been  raised  several  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  varieties.  The  best  of  them  are  J.  virginiana  albo- 
spica,  J.  v.  aurea  variegata,  J.  v.  bedferdiana,  which  have  dis¬ 
tinct  foliage  and  are  some  of  the  best  for  lawns  and  borders. 
J.  v.  Burkii,  J.  v.  elegans,  J.  v.  glauca,  J.  v.  Shottii  are  also 
very  good.  The  variety  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  this  species 
is  almost  endless.  A  good  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  an 
avenue  at  Fomham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Garden  varieties,  such  as  J.  excelsa  stricta,  J.  canadensis 
aurea,  J.  cliinensis  albo  variegata,  J.  c.  aurea,  and  J.  communis 
fastigiata  are  very  useful,  the  latter  being  a  very  upright  and 
compact  grower,  and  is  commonly  called  the  upright  Irish 
Juniper. 

J.  communis  is  a  native  of  this  country,  growing  on  the 
Downs  between  Chichester  and  Petworth,  Sussex.  J.  Com¬ 
munis  oblonga  pendula  comes  from  Caucasus,  and  is  a  very 
free  grower  if  given  plenty  of  room. 

September,  October  and  March  are  the  three  best  months  in 
which  to  plant  Junipers;  some  care  is  needed,  for  most  of 
them  have  small  fibrous  roots.  Generally,  when  they  come 
from  nurseries  a  good  deal  of  the  soil  is  shaken  out,  leaving 
only  the  mass  of  roots.  These,  when  planted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  get  trodden  in  close  together  without  soil  between  them. 
A  better  way  to  plant  is  to  water  them  in.  Spread  the  roots 
well  out  and  cover  them  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  soil ;  then,  if 
possible,  turn  the  hose  on  them,  washing  the  soil  into  every 
crevice  between  the  roots,  adding  more  soil  as  the  water  is 
poured  on  ;  it  will  then  all  settle  down  firmly.  There  are  very 
few  trees  which  are  not  benefited  by  this  treatment. 


H.  W. 
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Some  Choice  Mariposa  Tulips. 


Amongst  the  larger  species  of  Calocliortus  is  a  group  with 
large  and  showy  flowers,  and  we  propose  giving  a  brief  review 
of  the  group  illustrated  with  one  of  the  finest — -namely,  C.  cla- 
vatus.  The  stems  of'this  species  are  wiry  and  stout,  and  reach 
a  height  of  1  ft.  or  2  ft.,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  bulbs. 
As  these  stems  are  branched,  a  large  number  of  flowers  are 
developed  from  one  bulb  in  succession.  Our  illustration  shows 
one  large  flower  fully  developed,  another  one-half  open  and  two 
flowers°that  are  just  going  over,  while  to  the  left  are  two 
nearly  fully  developed  and  singular-looking  fruits  . 

According  to  the  strength  of  the  bulb  each  stem  bears  four 
to  ten  or  more  flowers  that  are  openly  funnel-shaped  and  2  in. 
to  2-j-  in.  long.  The  small  outer  segments  are  green  without 
but  yellow  within,  and  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  sepals,  i  he 
inner  segments  constitute  the  most  dominant  feature  of  tire 
flower.  They  are  broadly  obovate,  narrowed  to  the 
base,  of  great  texture,  and  golden-yellow  covered  with 
stiff  pin-headed  hairs  on  the  lower  half.  Although 
these  are  the  general  features  of  the  flowers,  some  slight 
variations  are  found  amongst  individual  blooms. 
Usually  there  is  a  wavy  zone  of  red  above  the  beard  of 
white  "hairs,  and  sometimes  a  three-lobed  red  blotch 
above  the  base.  All  these  markings,  however,  may  be 
indistinct  or  occasionally  entirely  absent  from  flowers 
on  the  same  stem. 

There  is  a  pale  yellow  variety  of  great  size  and  of 
vigorous  constitution.  In  gardens  this  has  been  named 
C°c.  Eldorado.  A  dwarfer  variety  named  C.  c.  venture 
has  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  produced  on  dwarf 
stems.  When  in  full  beauty  the  ornamental  effect  of 
this  Mariposa  Tulip  in  the  sunshine  caimot  be  over¬ 
rated.  During  the  past  summer  we  observed  it  on 
several  occasions  in  fine  condition,  and  the  flowers  from 
which  our  illustration  was  prepared  were  supplied  us 
by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winclimore 
Hill,  London. 

C.  Kennedy!  is  another  of  this  group  having  large, 
erect  and  openly  funnel-shaped  flowers.  rlhe  inner  seg¬ 
ments  are  of  a.  brilliant  orange-red  or  vermilion,  fading 
to  a  creamy-yellow  in  some  varieties  with  a  few  hairs 
at  the  base  of  the  segments.  The  nectary  in  this  in¬ 
stance  is  also  densely  bearded  like  C.  clavatus  and 
others  of  the  section.  It.  has  flowers  of  remarkable 
texture,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  exposed  positions 
in  which  they  have  grown  in  their  native  country  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  stem  varies  greatly  in  height, 

4  in.  to  12  in.,  but  under  cultivation  usually  much  more. 
Flowers  are  very  freely  produced,  the  numbers  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  The  bulb  is  of  large 
size  as  in  other  members  of  the  group. 

C.  macrocarpus  has  also  large  flowers  but  of  a  dark 
lilac  or  lilac-purple  hue,  banded  with  green  on  the  back. 

The  nectary,  usually  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  all 
these  flowers,  forms  scarcely  any  depression  in  this  instance, 
but  it  is  densely  bearded,  and  the  surface  around  it  has  a  tew 
scattered  hairs.  The  species  is  a  very  vigorous  one  growing 
1  \  ft.  to  2  ft.  ih  height  and  bearing  from  one  to  six  or  more 
flowers  in  an  umbel  and  produced  in  succession.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  North-west  America,  and  though  the  colour  is  less 
attractive  or  pleasing  than  in  the  previous  one,  the  floweis 
are  notable  for  their  great  size. 

C.  luteus  is  a  native  of  California  and  has  large  flowers,  as  m 
the  previous  ones,  with  very  broad  inner  segments  cut  short 
at  the  apex,  and  of  a  clear  yellow  though  variable  in  this 
respect.  The  nectary  is  densely  bearded,  although  the  rest  of 
the  surface  is  nearly  smooth  and  furnished  with  a  zone  of 
brown  spots.  The  stem  grows  12  in.  or  13  in.  in  height,  some¬ 
times  more,  and  bears  from  one  to  four  or  more  flowers,  accord- 


multiplication  of  specific  forms  seems  undesirable.  The  flowers 
of  the  variety  are  bright  yellow  shading  to  orange,  and  more 
or  less  tinted  with  brownish-red  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 
The  lower  third  of  the  segment  is  densely  bearded  with  stiff 
hairs.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  this  variety  when 
brought  before  the  R.H.S.  on  July  9th,  1895. 

C.  Gunnisonii  is  another  grand  species  hailing  from  North¬ 
west  America  and  carries  one  to  four  or  more  flowers  on  stems 
12  in.  to  18  in.  high.  Only  one  leaf  6  in.  to  10  in.  long  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  bulb,  the  narrow  leaves  upon  the  stem  being 
usually  considered  bracts.  The  inner  segments  are  obovate, 
11  in.  to  U  in.  long,  and  pale  lilac  or  creamy  zoned  with  dark 
lilac  or  dark  blue  on  the  lower  third,  this  latter  portion  being 
densely  covered  with  short  pale  green  hairs.  The  nectaiy  is 
also  densely  bearded. 

Several  others  are  sometimes  placed  in  this  group,  but  the 
distinctions  between  them  and  the  Butterfly  Tulips  are  not 


Calochortus  clavatus. 

always  very  strongly  marked.  All  of  these  which  we  have 
named  are  strong  growers  in  well-drained  friable  soil,  but  in 
summer  some  attention  given  as  a  means  of  ensuring  their 
being  thoroughly  ripened  when  the  leaves  die  down  will  cause 
them  to  make  vigorous  growth  again  next  year.  The  best  plan 
is  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  cool  dry  place  until  spring,  when  they 
should  be  planted  in  the  open.  A  warm,  well-sheltered  and 
sunny  aspect  should  be  selected  for  them  to  ensure  proper 
ripening  and  resting  of  the  bulbs.  Although  the  soil  should 
be  well  drained,  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  rich  with 
well-decayed  manure  and  good  soil.  In  the  case  of  C.  Ken- 
nedyi  a  poor  soil  rather  than  otherwise  should  be  selected,  as 
in  its  native  country  it  is  subjected  to  great  drought  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  character. 


ing  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  _  . 

The  variety  C.  1.  concolor  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct 
speciesj  but  seeing  that  the  flowers  are  so  variable  too  great  a 


Readers’  Competition.1 — Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
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Roses. 

The  Rose  Garden 

{Concluded  from  page  1039.) 

Planting. — This  can  be  carried  on  either  in  autumn  or  in 
spring.  With  the  majority  of  Roses  autumn  is  preferable, 
thus  allowing  the  roots  to  get  used  to  the  soil  and  ready  for 
the  following  spring’s  growth.  Wet  weather  is  to  be  avoided  ; 
the  plants  are  better  laid  in  for  a  time  until  a  fine  day  occurs. 
With  standards — and,  in  fact,  with  other  Roses  sometimes — 
a  frequent  mistake  is  often  made  by  planting  them  too  deeply  ; 
4  in.  to  5  in.  of  soil  over  the  roots  is  every  bit  as  much  as 
they  like,  and  with  the  standards  it  is  very  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  plant  with  a  stout  support,  thereby  avoiding  the  evil 
often  wrought  by  strong  winds. 

Watering. —  In  a  dry  summer  this  is  as  necessary  out  of 
doors  as  indoors,  especially  with  a  freshly  planted  bed  of  Roses. 
A  good  soaking  should  be  given  once  a  week  during  a  diy 
period,  and  many  lives  might  be  saved  if  watering  and  syring¬ 
ing  were  practised  with  more  liberality.  When  the  plants 
have  made  some  progress  in  growth  and  begin  to  form  the 
flower-buds  liquid  manure  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
manure  tub  should  be  labelled,  “  To  be  given  weak  and  often.” 

Pruning. —  Many  and  diverse  are  the  opinions  as  to  prun¬ 
ing,  and  no  hard  and  set  rule  can  be  made,  nor  is  it  desirable. 
With  autumn-planted  Roses  March  will  be  the  month  to  prune, 
and  if  spring-planted,  the  early  part  of  April  will  be  as  early 
as  desirable,  unless  the  season  is  exceptionally  mild.  With 
Teas  and  Noisettes  many  people  never  start  pruning  until 
April ;  and  it  consists  of  cutting  away  weak  and  unhealthy 
wood  and  topping  the  strong  shoots.  In  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
class  the  strong  shoots  require  a  considerable  shortening,  and 
everything  depends  on  what  one  desires  ;  if  large  blooms,  then 
cut  back  severely  ;  if  moderate  blooms  /md  a  lot  of  them,  leave 
about  eight  or  ten  eyes  on  a  shoot.  Different  varieties,  of 
course,  require  very  different  treatment.  Some  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  will  stand  a  good  pruning  and  others  require  very  little. 
In  all  pruning  the  maxim  is  :  destroy  the  weak  and  leave  the 
strong. 

As  to  the  form  a  Rose  garden  should  take,  of  course  the  in¬ 
dividual  taste  of  the  owner  will  rule  this.  To  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  one  should  be  able  to  wander  through  paths  with  Roses 
now  over  one’s  head,  now  blossoming  ’neath  one’s  feet,  now  a 
bank  of  Roses,  now  growing  in  the  rocks.  They  should  be 
climbing,  creeping,  and  rambling  with  the  freedom  bom  of 
Nature.  Colours,  too,  should  be  mixed  and  harmonised.  A 
pleasing  effect  is  often  obtained  by  beds  of  the  same  variety. 
Some  of  the  Rose-beds  in  Kew  have  been  a  great  success  even 
in  this  most  trying  year.  The  pergola  is  a  most  useful  method 
of  growing  many  of  the  climbing  Roses.  I  think  one  of  wood, 
put  up  in  the  rustic  style,  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  iron 
bars  and  chains  we  have  at  Kew. 

For  rockwork  the  wichuriana  Roses  are  excellent.  Gar¬ 
denia  (a  yellow),  Evergreen  Gem  (a  buff),  and  Jersey  Beauty 
(pale  yellow),  are  three  varieties  which  I  know  and  can  recom¬ 
mend.  They  have  something  of  the  Sweet  Brier  scent,  and 
produce  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  rugosa  Roses  serve  as  a  good 
background  to  dwarf  varieties.  Rosa  rugosa  atropurpurea.  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  class.  The  seed  pods  of  the 
single  varieties  are  striking  objects  during  the  winter  months. 
Of  the  Austrian  Roses,  Persian  Yellow  is  a  most  lovely  Rose. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  best  yellow  of  all.  The  new  varieties  of 
Sweet  Brier  are  certainly  worth  a  place  in  any  garden  ;  they 
do  well  on  a  pergola.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  list  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  that  I  should  recommend  ;  there 
are  too  many,  and  I  might  as  well  start  to  read  one  of  Paul’s 
catalogues.  I  will  just  say  that  many  of  the  old  Roses  are 
still  worthy  of  attention,  and  many  of  the  new  ones  are  not  ; 
and  if  one  does  not  happen  to  know  a  Rose,  the  nurseryman’s 
description  will  not  help  him  much.  To  buy  a  Rose  without 
seeing  it  is  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  bag. 

Rose  Showing  does  not  interest  me.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  a  man  who  allows  Iris  garden  to  be  robbed  of  all  its  best 
blooms,  and  for  days  before  each  show  has  the  buds  covered 


with  lamp-shade  arrangements ;  and  then,  besides  this,  one  only 
gets  about  half  as  many  blooms  if  the  plants  are  grown  on 
show  lines.  If  anyone  shows,  I  think  it  should  be  the  nursery¬ 
man,  and  then  no  one’s  garden  suffers. 

Hybridisation.- — This  part  of  the  subject  is  of  importance, 
but  time  only  permits  a  few  remarks.  For  every  new  Rose 
that  is  put  on  the  market  a  hundred  or  more  are  thrown  away 
by  the  nurseryman  who  raises  new  Roses,  and  of  those  he 
sends  out  only  a  few  are  of  lasting  merit.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
most  disappointing  business.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  one  never  knows  but  that  one  may  have  the  luck  to 
raise  a  really  good  Rose  that  is  quite  new.  When  one  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  cross  two  varieties  one  has  to  obtain  two  blooms.  Both 
must  be  at  that  stage  when  the  pollen  is  mature^  The  stamens 
should,  if  possible,  be  cut  out  of  the  seed-bearing  bloom 
before  the  pollen  develops.  After  shaking  the  pollen  out  of 
the  one  on  to  a  piece  of  clean  glass,  the  operator  proceeds  to 
fertilise  the  other  bloom,  first  plucking  the  petals  off,  and 
then  applying  the  pollen  off  the  glass  with  a  camel  hair  brush. 
After  crossing  has  been  performed  the  bloom  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  muslin,  so  as  to  prevent  bees  interfering.  In  prac¬ 
tice  one  cannot  tell  what  influence  the  pollen-bearing  plant 
or  the  seed-bearing  plant  will  have  on  the  offspring,  and  so 
there  is  often  much  disappointment.  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  seedling  plants  thrown  away  at  Mr.  Paul’s  after  being 
kept  several  years.  Some  plants  flower  the  first  year,  but 
more  take  two  years. 

1  he  seeds  are  sown  in  January  and  February  in  cool  frames, 
and  the  tenderer  varieties  are  sown  in  pans.  The  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  Rose  are  colour,  scent,  and  habit  of  growth,  and 
these  have  to  be  considered  when  judging  the  seedlings. 
Speaking  of  scent  reminds  me  of  a  story,  and  as  Kewites  are 
fond  of  stories,  I  will  tell  it  Some  years  ago  a  well-known 
raiser  of  new  Roses  happened  to  be  in  a  railway  accident, 
and  although  lie  escaped  without  broken  bones,  the  shock 
played  on  his  nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  lie  lost  the 
sense  of  smell.  As  a  raiser  of  new  Roses  this  was  a  serious 
drawback,  as  he  could  not  tell  the  merits  of  a  new  variety. 
He  went  to  law  and  claimed  and  obtained  damages  to  the 
extent  of  £2,000  from  the  railway  company. 

At  one  time  a  Rose  that  resembled  a  spring  Cabbage  was 
considered  to  be  perfection.  Now,  fortunately,  this  is  changed, 
and  we  have  many  beautiful  single  Roses  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion.  Dicksons,  of  Dublin,  have  given  us  this  year  a  fine 
yellow  Tea,  calling  it  Irish  Star.  It  is  a  good  Rose  and  a 
good  name.  Among  others  they  are  also  sending  out  a  Hybrid 
Tea,  Irish  Brightness.  This  is  a  single  crimson.  I  think  there 
are  far  too  many  pink  Teas  introduced.  Catherine  Mermet 
dates  back  to  1869,  and  since  then  a  great  many  have  been 
introduced,  but  few  have  equalled,  and  in  my  opinion  only 
one  has  surpassed,  this  fine  Rose,  and  that  is  its  own  sport, 
namely :  Bridesmaid. 

In  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  have  many  that  are  not  distinct, 
and  when  one  thinks  of  their  numbers  it  is  not  surprising. 
In  1881  Mr.  Paul  gives  a  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  which 
there  are  549  names,  and  every  year  they  have  been  adding 
new  names.  At  the  present  time  there  is  much  talk  of  pro¬ 
tection  ;  truly,  we  need  protection  from  the  yearly  crop  of 
new  names.  While  speaking  of  names,  I  have  always  thought 
that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  choice  of  these.  Some 
are  too  long,  such  as  The  Sweet.  Little  Queen  of  Holland. 
Little  Queen,  or  Queen  of  Holland,  would  have  been  quite 
enough ;  and  then  many  are  such  ugly  names.  For  instance, 
who  would  associate  “  Palmengarten  Director  Siebert”  with 
a  delicately-coloured  Hybrid  Tea  ?  C.  E.  F.  A. 


Garden  Allotments  at  Dundee. — An  animated  discussion 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ancrum  Road  Garden  Allot¬ 
ment  Association,  Dundee,  the  other  week,  owing  to  the  society 
being  threatened  with  eviction  from  their  grounds.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  several  of  the  speakers  that  the  eviction  could  be 
avoided  if  the  Town  Council  were  willing  to  consider  the  same. 
If  the  association  were  compelled  to  remove  it  would  be  at  a 
cost  of  £600. 
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Rustic  Work. 


A  Chat  about  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 


No  form  of  garden  scenery  is  more  generally  criticised  than 
this.  Faulty  disposition  and  construction  have  done  much  to 
bring  this  about.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  good  piece  of  work  is  marred  by  its  being 
too  much  in  evidence.  In  another  instance,  although  the  site 
is  an  ideal  one,  the  work  is  put  together  in  such  a  way  (in 
order,  as  it  is  thought,  to  giVe  it  a  natural  appearance)  that 
the  whole  thing  looks  like  a  load  of  wood  shot  out  of  a  cart. 
A  rustic  summer-house  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn  or  lake  is 
certainly  out  of  place,  yet  such  things  are  sometimes  to  be 
seen.  The  situation  for  such  a  structure  should  be  a  secluded 
nook  in  the  less  prominent  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  or  if 
it  is  desired  to  have  it  over  the  water,  it  should  be  near  the 
margin  and  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  so  that  when  viewed  from 
the  far  side  it  appears  to  be  nestling  in  their  shade,  while  on 
the  approach  side  the  structure  is  not  seen  at  all,  indications 
of  its  whereabouts  being  known  only  by  the  walk  through  the 
trees  leading  to  it. 

In  building  a  summer-house  over  water  a  mistake  generally 
made  is  that  of  isolating  it  upon  a  sort  of  island.  A  far  better 
method  is  to  build  on  the  end  of  a  causeway,  artificial, 
or  as  sometimes  happens,  a  natural  one.  If  a  causeway 
has  to  be  made,  a  wal1  of  concrete  a  foot  thick  should  be 
built  round  what  is  intended  to  be  the  base,  and  should 
be  no  higher  up  than  the  water  at  flood,  then  bring  it 
up  to  the  surrounding  level  with  earth,  afterwards 
facing  up  the  sides  and  end  with  rough  stones  wedged 
in,  spaces  being  left  for  planting  such  things  as  Hyperi¬ 
cums,  Wichuriana  Roses,  Cotoneasters,  Vincas,  trailing 
Ivies,  etc.  Reeds  and  Waterflags  should  be  planted 
round  the  "base  to  hide  the  concrete. 

The  material  for  facing  up  the  outside  of  the  summer¬ 
house  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding 
woodlands.  For  instance,  if  the  Oak  is  the  principal 
tree,  cordwood  should  be  used ;  that  is,  Oak  wood  that 
has  been  stripped  of  its  bark  for  tanning  but  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  timber  merchant.  If  Conifers  are  the 
prevailing  feature  Larch  poles  should  be  used.  By  rip¬ 
ping  these  up  through  the  middle  with  a  saw,  two  pur¬ 
poses  are  served — economy  of  material,  and  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  for  affixing  to  the  framework,  ensuring  a  better 
fit.  The  bark  should  not  be  removed. 

Rustic  bridges  can  be  built  of  similar  material,  but 
here  it  is  best  to  remove  the  bark  in  all  cases. 

A  coat  of  Stockholm  tar,  with  a  coat  of  varnish  on 
top,  will  take  its  place  and  enable  the  wood  to  defy  the 
elements  for  a  good  many  years. 

Rustic  work  done  in  this  way,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  is  a 
feature  instead  of  a  blot,  and  it  has  its  uses,  too,  for  no  better 
position  can  be  had  for  viewing  aquatics  than  from  a  bridge  or 
causeway,  and  for  a  quiet  retreat  a,  summer-house  is  adequate, 
but  they  must  be  placed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other 
features  in  the  grounds. 

The  photograph  shows  a  bridge  and  summer-house  standing 
on  the  end  of  a  causeway  built  as  I  have  described — the  roof  is 
thatched  with  heather,  and  a  good  idea  can  be  obtained  from  it 
of  the  kind  of  scenery  rustic  work  is  adapted  to. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley,  make  quite  a  speciality 
of  this  kind  of  work ;  the  scene  in  the  photo  was,  I  think, 
designed  by  them.  H.  Arnold. 


A  Royal  Christmas  Tree. — A  fine  young  Conifer  was  sent 
from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore  to  Sandringham,  where 
it  was  to  be  decorated  as  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  particularly  for  Princess 
Victoria  of  Wales  and  her  brothers  and  cousins  of  Fife.  When 
placed  ill  the  ballroom  the  top  of  this  tree  nearly  touched  the 
ceiling.  Besides  usual  trimmings,  the  tree  was  lighted  by 
myriads  of  small  coloured  globes  illuminated  by  electricity. 
All  these  lamps  were  in  direct  connection  with  the  general 
system  of  the  house,  so  that  the  light  was  turned  on  by  a 
switch.  All  danger  of  the  tree  or  its  trimmings  catching  fire 
was  thus  eliminated  by  the  use  of  the  electric  light. 


There  is  small  necessity  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
readers  the  value  of  zonals  as  winter-flowering  plants ;  every 
gardener  knows  full  well  there  are  few  subjects  capable  of  a 
finer  display  throughout  the  dull  winter  months.  Equally 
superfluous  we  deem  it  would  be  to  enter  into  general  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  their  culture  and  management ;  for  although,  of 
course,  much  care  and  attention  is  required  in  order  to  achieve 
successful  results,  there  is  little  real  difficulty  comiected  there¬ 
with,  and  it  would  be  tantamount  to  insult  to  infer  that  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  cannot  grow  zonals  as  well  as 
we  ourselves  coidd  teach  them.  There  is,  nevertheless,  scope 
for  a  chat  about  zonals,  and,  to  begin  with,  we  have  a  word  to 
say  about  varieties. 

Their  number  is  very  large — some,  indeed,  complain  that  it 
is  too  large,  and  that  further  additions  are  quite  unnecessary, 
except  it  be  in  the  case  of  absolutely  new  and  distinct  colours, 
such  as  the  yellow  or  the  blue  so  often  spoken  of.  With  this 
view  we  cannot  agree,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that 
although  in  form  and  colour  varieties  may  be  practically  iden¬ 
tical,  there  are,  generally  speaking,  other  distinctions  that 


fully  warrant  the  existence  of  the  several  varieties.  To  illus¬ 
trate  our  meaning  we  will  refer  to  the  varieties  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Eleanor,  and  Donald  Beaton,  which  are  all  of  one  bright  orange 
shade.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  the  larger  and  most  perfect  in  form 
of  flower,  but  is  somewhat  rampant  in  habit  and  shy  of  bloom¬ 
ing,  whereas  Eleanor,  the  smaller  pipped,  is  of  bushy  habit  and 
carries  at  all  times  an  abundance  of  large  trusses.  Donald 
Beaton  has  blooms  of  rare  substance  arid  lasting  qualities,  so 
that  all  three  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

There  are,  again,  some  varieties  which,  though  slightly  in¬ 
ferior  to  others  in  point  of  quality,  seem  better  able,  by  reason 
of  stouter  substance,  to  withstand  the  evil  effects  of  a  smoke¬ 
laden  and  foggy  atmosphere.  For  instance,  Isult,  which  has 
always  held  a  place  of  honour  in  my  collection,  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  by  a  prominent  grower  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and 
its  place  taken  by  J.  K.  Jerome,  which,  with  me,  is  never  pleas¬ 
ing.  It  therefore  appears  indispensable  that  the  number  of 
varieties  shall  continue  to  increase  until  a  race  evolves  which 
embraces  every  possible  shade  of  colour,  combined  in  every  in¬ 
stance  with  perfection  of  form,  habit  and  constitution.  I 
have  recently  seen  one  or  two  single  varieties  with  a  clearly 
defined  Picotee  edge,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  advent 
of  a  new  and  charming  class  that  will  undoubtedly  receive 
warm  welcome.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  a  race  of 
hybrids  could  be  produced  between  the  zonal  and  regal  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  and  also  between  the  former  and  the  scented-leaved 
class.  Such  hybrids,  if  obtainable,  could  not  fail  to  be 
teresting  and  beautiful. 
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It  would,  I  am  confident,  add  greatly  to  the  popularity  of 
zonals  as  winter  flowers,  if  horticultural  societies  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  provide  classes  for  them  at  their  shows  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  other  winter  subjects;  and,  judging  by  the 
interest  evinced  by  visitors  to  shows  where  we  and  others  have 
put  up  honorary  exhibits,  competitive  classes  would  become  an 
attractive  feature  of  such  shows. 

The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  exhibiting  these  flowers  in 
the  cut  state  is  to  devise  a  method  of  staging  that  will  produce 
a  pleasing  and  artistic  effect.  The  blooms  are  so  fragile  in 
texture  that  packing  for  a  journey  is  no  easy.  task.  The  easiest 
method  is,  undoubtedly,  to  tie  a  few  trusses  to  a  thin  stick, 
making  a  bunch  of  pyramidal  form.  These  can  be  firmly 
fixed  in  tubes  packed  in  a  case,  as  specimen  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  are  jracked.  These  bunches,  however,  when  staged  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  formal  appearance,  and  do  rrot  show  the  merits  of 
individual  trusses. 

*  What  is  really  required  is  an  arrangement  whereby  single 
trusses  may  be  securely  fixed  in  vessels  with  water  without  the 
po  ssibility  of  the  blooms  beating  each  other  and  bruising  petals 
during  conveyance.  Having  once  arrived  at  the  show  in  good 
condition,  artistic  skill  in  staging  is  alone  required  to  ensure  a 
graceful  and  pleasing  display,  and  if  a  few  such  exhibits  could 
be  staged  at  next  season’s  shows  the  zonal  Pelargonium  would 
advance  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a  foremost  position  among 
winter-flowering  plants,  becoming  more  popular  even  than  it  is 
to-day.  Heather  Bell. 


Potatos — Cooking  Test. 

Some  time  ago  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Cuthhertson,  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Company,  that  a  cooking  test  of  Potatos  from 
different  districts  would  be  interesting’.  The  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  London,  was  secured,  and  the  trials  took  place  at 
Messrs.  Dobbie’s  Seed  Farm  at  Mark’s  Tey  on  Thursday, 
15th  inst.  It  was  decided  that  tubers  should  be  got  from 
Scotland,  from  Lincolnshire,  and  from  Essex.  A  list  of 
twelve  standard  varieties  was  agreed  on,  and  six  tubers 
weighing  as  nearly  as  possible  6  ozs.  each  were  procured.  It? 
the  case  of  novelties  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  some 
of  them  from  all  three  centres.  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and 
Son,  Limited,  Boston ;  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs. 
Wm.  Davie  and  Company,  Haddington ;  Mr.  Wm.  ‘Deal, 
Kelvedon ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham ;  Mr.  James  Kerr, 
Dumfries;  Messrs.  J.  K.  King  and  Company,  Coggeshall ;  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Company,  Rothesay,  kindly  supplied  the 
required  samples. 

To  ensure  that  the  tests  would  be  judged  by  independent 
men,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Y.M.H.,  editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine ,  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Potato  Society ; 
Mr.  H.  Henshaw,  of  Cambridge  University  Experimental 
Farm,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston,  Postling,  Hythe,  Kent,  were 
invited  to  judge.  The  cooking  was  done  by  Mr.  Ireland 
(Messrs.  Dobbie’s  manager).  Each  sample  of  the  different 
varieties  was  cooked  in  a  separate  pot.  All  were  put  on 
with  cold  water  and  boiled  slowly  on  a  large  hot  plate.  They 
were  steamed  for  a  few  minutes  before  being  served.  All 
were  judged  under  numbers,  the  judges  not  knowing  the 
names  of  the  varieties  they  were  dealing  with,  or  the  district 
from  which  they  came,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  lot, 
which  was  Up-to-Date.  This  was  adopted  as  a  standard, 
nine  points  being  given  to  the  best  dish  of  that  variety. 
Samples  receiving  nine  points  and  upwards  were  considered 
“excellent.’  Those  receiving  seven  and  eight  points 
“good.” 

The  primary  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  if  any 
varieties  were  “  excellent  ”  from  every  district,  as  this  would 
be  some  guide  to  raisers  of  new  sorts.  The  remarkable 
superiority  of  the  cooking  quality  of  the  Essex- grown  Potato 
was  a  feature  of  the  trial.  The  Scotch  samples  invariably 
received  fewest  points.  The  judges  suggested  a  trial  in 
spring  to  find  out  if  the  Scotch  tubers  would  then  take  a 


better  place.  They  were  altogether  closer  in  the  grain  ana 
flesh.  The  points  awarded  were  as  follows  : 


No. 

Variety. 

Total 

Points. 

Flavour. 

Tex¬ 

ture. 

Appear 

ance. 

1 

Up-to-Date... 

Scotch 

2 

2 

JJ  jj 

Lines. 

9 

4 

3 

2 

3 

J  J  JJ 

Es-ex 

7 

4 

Eve  rgood  . 

Scotch 

2 

_ 

o 

JJ  •.  .  . 

Lines. 

4 

6 

n  •  •  •  ... 

Essex 

6 

2 

9 

7 

Boyal  Kidney 

Scotch 

3 

8 

J  J  ...  ... 

Lines. 

5 

9 

11  •  •  •  ... 

Essex 

7 

3 

9 

9 

10 

The  Crofter... 

Scotch 

9 

4 

9 

Q 

11 

J  J 

Lines. 

6 

12 

jj  ... 

Essex 

.  8 

13 

The  Factor  .. 

Scotch 

7 

14 

J  J  •  •  •  ... 

Kent 

7 

15 

King  Edward  VII... 

Essex 

9 

3 

3 

Q 

1(1 

Scotch 

2 

17 

Essex 

9 

3 

3 

o 

18 

Northern  Star 

Scotch 

6 

9 

2 

19 

JJ 

Lines. 

2 

20 

jj 

Essex 

3 

21 

Dalmeny  Hero 

Scotch 

9 

22 

J  >  ... 

Essex 

10 

'4 

3 

23 

Charles  Fidler 

Scotch 

5 

24 

J  J 

Lines. 

9 

25 

JJ 

Essex 

11 

4 

4 

3 

2(1 

Empress  Queen 

Scotch 

5 

27 

JJ 

Lines. 

8 

3 

9 

Q 

28 

Daniels  Special  ... 

Scotch 

5 

29 

)) 

Lines. 

6 

30 

Essex 

9 

3 

4 

9 

31 

Davie’s  Warrior  . . . 

Scotch 

5 

32 

JJ  •  •  • 

Kent 

10 

4 

3 

3 

33 

Duchess  of  Cornwall 

Scotch 

5 

34 

JJ  JJ 

Lines. 

8 

_ 

35 

jj  jj 

Essex 

10 

4 

3 

3 

35 

Lim  Gray  ... 

Scotch 

6 

37 

J  J 

Lines 

5 

_ 

38 

,, 

Essex 

ii 

5 

3 

3 

39 

Eldorado  . 

Scotch 

2 

40 

jj 

Lines. 

4 

_ 

41 

J  J 

Essex 

7 

3 

9 

9 

42 

JJ 

Kent 

6 

43 

Discovery  ... 

Scotch 

2 

44 

JJ 

Lines. 

2 

, _ 

45 

JJ 

Essex 

8 

3 

3 

9 

45 

Conquering  Hero  ... 

Scotch 

6 

47 

JJ  JJ 

Kent 

7 

3 

2 

9 

48 

Diamond 

Scotch 

6 

2 

9 

9 

49 

JJ 

Lines. 

5 

_ _ 

50 

JJ 

Essex 

5 

51 

Highlander . 

Junes. 

6 

_ 

52 

JJ 

20th  Century 

Essex 

9 

3 

3 

3 

53 

Scotch 

5 

54 

?!  JJ 

Nobleman  ... 

Lines. 

9 

3 

3 

o 

DO 

Wales 

9 

3 

3 

3 

56 

Peacemaker 

Scotch 

9 

3 

3 

3 

57 

The  Provost 

Scotch 

8 

2 

3 

3 

58 

King  Edward  VI 1. 

(Kerr’s) . 

Scotch 

8 

9 

3 

3 

59 

Challenge . 

Scotch 

3 

_ 

60 

JJ  •  •  • 

Lines. 

7 

3 

2 

9 

61 

Hector  Macdonald 

Scotch 

7 

9 

3 

9 

62 

Niven’s  Premier  ... 

Scotch 

9 

3 

3 

3 

63 

Uncle  Sam . 

Kent 

S 

2 

3 

3 

64 

Vermont  Gold  Coin 

Scotch 

7 

2 

2 

3 

65 

Dobbie’s  Favourite 

Scotch 

10 

4 

3 

o 

66 

Table  Talk . 

Scotch 

9 

3 

3 

3 

67 

Peckover  ... 

Cambs 

10 

4 

3 

3 

British  Bud  Flowers.— Few  gardeners  probably  have  set 
themselves  the  task  of  reckoning  up  how  many  red  flowers  are 
natives  of  this  country.  They  are  really  very  scarce,  omitting 
those  with  the  rose,  purple,  and  pink  flowers.  W'e  find  a  shade 
of  orange-red  approaching  scarlet  in  the  Poor  Man’s  Weather¬ 
glass  (Anagallis  arvensis).  Another  orange  flower  more  or  less 
tinted  with  red  is  the  orange  Hawkweed  (Hieracium  aurantia- 
cum),  which  is  a  naturalised  plant  rather  than  a  true  native. 
The  Elms  have  dark  red  or  crimson  flowers,  and  when  trees 
are  in  full  bloom  the  flowers  may  be  regarded  as  red,  but  this 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  stamens,  and,  owing  to  the  height  at  which 
the  flowers  are  situated,  they  are  often  overlooked.  Possibly 
some1  of  our  readers  can  think  of  other  native  plants  with  red 
flowers. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last,  and  shuts  the  scene.” — Thomsen. 


I  Weekly  Prize 

I  FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  <, 
)  will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  / 

>  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  S 

iby  leaders  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  \ 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  jj 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  S 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  < 

EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  ( 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  S 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  < 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  1 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  jj 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  \ 

successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  < 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ' 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  < 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  [ 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Comfeti-  S 
tion,’’  ana  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  <! 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 

IPlateS  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : — 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  ‘ 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A-  s 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

}  November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  > 
>  VASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
\  ROSE  IRENE.  1 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
l  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  i 
£  GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
i  RUSSELLIAN  A. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

;  July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

>  October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM 

'<  October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

<  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  i 
>  publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

\  - < 

<;  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 

s  Plate  ot 

CRAMBE  ORIENTALIS. 

\  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
^  Plate  of 

>  ROSE  MAHARAJAH, 

s  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  s 
i  Competition  was  awarded  to  “  Henry  H.  ■ 

|  Gihson”  for  his  article  on  “Soil  Inocu-  s 
>  lation,”  p.  1038. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Leaves  and  their  Forms.* 


The  book  on  "  Leaves  ”  is  the  second 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  biological  series  on 
trees,  the  first  of  which  we  reviewed  some 
time  ago.  This  second  volume  runs  to  348 
pages,  including  a  good  index.  The  only 
complaint  we  should  make  in  connection 
with  the  numerous  excellent  illustrations  is 
that  there  is  no  separate  index  for  them, 
neither  are  they  indicated  in  the  general 
index,  though  one  may  find  them  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  pages  enumerated  in  the  index 
on  which  something  is  stated  regarding  each 
name  there  recorded.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  while  the  second  gives  attention  to 
special  matters  in  connection  with  the  trees 
and  shrubs  under  discussion.  Some  of  these 
descriptions  are  very  exact  and  minute, 
though  there  may  appear  a  little  discrepancy 
occasionally  on  account  of  the  different  views 
held  by  others  with  regard  to  the  correct 
nomenclature. 

Mr.  Ward  makes  excuses  for  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  but  scarcely  an  apology, 
though  in  a  book  of  this  kind  we  think  an 
apology  is  scarcely  necessary.  He,  himself, 
in  reference  to  carpentry  or  a  game  of  cricket 
says  that  technical  terms  are  necessary  in 
such  cases  in  order  to  indicate  the  different 
parts,  features  and  rules  of  the  game  or  the 
art,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  think  it  almost 
impossible  without  a  great  deal  of  round¬ 
about  and  discursive  explanation  to  get  at 
the  exact  meaning  or  description  of  various 
forms  of  leaves,  parts  of  flowers,  and  so  on 
without  the  use  of  technical  terms.  These, 
however,  are  well  explained  in  a  separate 
and  exhaustive  glossary  of  all  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  words  employed.  He  does,  however, 
say  that  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
technical  terms  leaves  room  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  claims  of  complaint.  During  the  last 
decade  or  two  we  ourselves  have  been  much 
bothered  by  the  excessive  use  of  different 
names  for  the  same  thing  employed  by  recent 
authors,  those  in  this  country  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  being  equally  great  sinners  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  It  would  simplify  matters  somewhat 

*“  Trees:  A  Handbook  of  Forest  Botany  for  the  Wood¬ 
lands  and  the  Laboratory.”  By  H.  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D., 
F.K.S.,  etc.  Vol.  II.  Leaves.  With  Illustrations.  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  London  :  C.  J.  Clay  and 
Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria 
Lane,  and  H.  K.  Lewis,  136,  Gower  Street,  W.C.  Glasgow  : 
C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons,  50,  Wellington  Street.  1904.  Price 
4s.  6d.  nett. 


if  authors  were  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
use  of  the  same  names  for  the  same  part  of  a 
plant,  even  though  it  may  be  in  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  form.  We  see  no  reason  for  a  separate 
name  to  describe  the  same  structure  or  part 
of  a  plant  merely  because  it  may  be  slightly 
modified  from  the  ordinary  or  common  form. 

Anyone  looking  through  this  book  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  immense  amount 
of  labour  that  some  of  the  artists  have  spent 
in  the  making  of  their  diagrams  or  illustra- 
tions.  In  the  case  of  many  leaves  one  can 
almost  fancy  he  is  looking  at  the  skeleton, 
owing  to  the  reproduction  of  even  the  finest 
veins  observable  by  the  naked  eye.  Other 
markings  seen  by  the  eye  are  also  reproduced 
which  would  actually  have  been  absent  in 
skeletonised  leaves.  We  refer  to  such  ex¬ 
amples  as  the  leaves  of  the  Wayfaring  Tree, 
the  Norway  Maple,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Walnut, 
Willow,  Barberry,  Lime,  Plane,  Ivy  and 
many  others.  The  leaves  which  have  been 
very  exactly  reproduced  in  these  respects 
have  mostly  been  drawn  by  Ettingskauseu, 
evidently  a  German,  and  like  his  confreres, 
fond  of  detail.  These  are,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sented  by  wood  cuts  taken  from  such  draw¬ 
ings.  In  other  cases  the  illustrations  con¬ 
sist  of  less  detailed  drawing  dependent  upon 
the  structure  or  forms  that  have  to  be  shown 
up.  A  number  of  reproductions,  evidently 
from  photographs,  have  been  reduced  to 
drawings,  as  in  books  intended  for  students 
photographs  fail  to  show  some  of  the  points 
of  botanical  interest. 

The  diagrams  on  pages  22  and  23  serve  to 
give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  shape  of 
leaves  to  which  certain  terms  are  applied. 
These  diagrams  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
what  the  various  forms  should  be,  but  in  a 
state  of  nature  they  are  seldom  exactly  repre¬ 
sented  by  leaves,  although  in  many  cases  the 
similarity  or  approach  is  considerable.  The 
value  of  these  diagrams,  however,  is  that  the 
student  may  fix  his  attention  upon  certain 
forms,  and  then  apply  them  to  those  leaves 
which  are  most  nearly  approximate  to  the 
same.  As  a  rule,  examples  are  given  of 
trees  or  shrubs  whose  leaves  represent  these 
various  forms.  Provided  the  student  has 
access  to  these  plants  and  knows  them,  lie 
will  be  able  to  give  himself  a  good  lesson  in 
the  forms  of  leaves  by  comparing  them  with 
these  diagrams.  We  cannot  over-rate  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  to  all  those 
who  take  upon  themselves  the  art  of  descrip¬ 
tion  so  as  to  inform  their  fellows  concerning 
plants  or  parts  of  the  same  which  they  have 
in  mind. 
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Besides  these  forms  of  the  general  outline  of  the  leaf, 
others  are  given  with  reference  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf  only, 
such  as  entire  serrate,  dentate,  crenate,  bi-serrate,  etc. 
Simple  outline  drawings  show  what  is  intended  by  these 
various  terms.  We  think  the  small  sketch  illustrating  a  bi- 
serrate  leaf  might  have  been  improved  by  making  the  pri¬ 
mary  teeth  larger  or  longer ;  for  instance,  the  Rose  leaf  on 
page  41  is  really  doubly  serrated,  but  the  secondary  teeth  are 
very  much  shorter  than  the  primary  ones  and  seated  upon  or 
spring  from  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  usually  the 
case  where  leaves  are  doubly  serrate,  and  in  the  Rosaceae  it 
is,  if  not  universal,  at  least  the  most  common  form  of  double 
serratures. 

The  apex  of  the  leaf  is  represented  by  a  series  of  lines 
worked  into  one  drawing,  which  is  valuable  as  showing  the 
different  forms  of  the  apex  alongside  of  one  another.  It 
would  have  helped  the  student,  or,  at  least,  the  beginner,  to 
understand  the  diagram  better  if  the  stalk  to  the  leaf  had  been 
inserted  on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  diagram.  Here,  again,  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  leaves  having  some  particular 
form  of  apex  are  given,  so  that  the  student  can  compare  the 
actual  leaf  with  the  diagrams  to  which  the  technical  terms  are 
applied.  These  plants  being  in  most  cases  quite  common  leave 
little  excuse  for  the  student  who  does  not  set  himself  to  master 
the  same. 

The  question  of  phillotaxy,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
upon  the  stem,  is  discussed,  though  the  author  does  not  seem 
to  lay  any  great  importance  upon  it.  The  simpler  forms  of 
arrangement  are  by  far  the  most  common,  and  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  ones  merely  refer  to  those  in  which  the  leaves  are 
small  or  densely  arranged  upon  the  plant,  owing  to  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  intemodes.  He  also  cautions  the  student  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  confounding  phillotaxy  with  displacements 
that  often  occur.  The  term  itself  is  concerned  only  with  the 
positions  on  which  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  stem.  There 
are  several  causes  that  co-operate  in  bringing  about  changes 
from  the  normal  whereby  the  actual  position  of  the  blade 
bears  but  little  reference  to  phillotaxy  itself.  For  instance, 
light  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  disposition  of  the  leaf- 
blade  whereby  it  may  catch  a  maximum  of  light  without  un¬ 
duly  shading  its  neighbours  beneath  the  same. 

If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  observe  the  shoots  of  the 
Sycamore  looking  down  upon  the  same  as  they  grow,  he  will 
see  that  a  considerable  number  of  leaves  inserted  on  various 
positions  on  the  upright  shoots  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
flat  top,  this  being  brought  about  by  the  longer  stalks  pos¬ 
sessed  by  those  leaves  on  the  lower  levels  of  such  stems. 
Then,  again,  what  will  be  even  more  apparent  in  the  Horse 
Chestnut  is  that  although  the  leaves  are  all  opposite,  those  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  spreading  shoots  have  much  longer 
petioles,  so  as  to  cany  them  beyond  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  shoot,  which  are  not  only  smaller,  but  have  shorter 
stalks.  In  a  botanic  garden  or  in  any  good  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs  the  student  will  lie  able  to  find  many  examples  of 
this  form  of  arrangement  in  which  light  has  such  an  important 
influence  upon  the  leaves  as  to  actually  disguise  the  phillotaxy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated. 

The  author  says  that  the  laws  of  phillotaxy  have  to  do  with 
space-relations  and  pressure  upon  leaves  in  the  bud,  with  the 
need  after  expansion  for  exposing  the  leaves  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner  to  light.  We  have  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the 
Oak,  where  the  number  of  leaves,  or  nodes  where  they  should 
be,  in  the  bud  are  very  great,  yet  a  considerable  number  of  the 
lower  ones  on  the  young  shoots  are  not  developed  while  others 
are  small.  Those  which  reach  full  size  are  mostly  arranged 
towards  the  top  of  the  shoots  in  many  instances,  so  that  they 
may  catch  a  maximum  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  leaves  when 
they  reach  full  development  are  therefore  few  by  comparison 
with  those  originally  provided  for  in  the  bud. 

In  dealing  with  phillotaxy  the  author  does  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  some  plants  have  more  than  one  form  or  plan  of 
arrangement  the  leaves.  An  instance  of  this  is  met  with 
in  the  Laurel  Cherry,  where  the  leaves  on  the  erect  branches 
are  arranged  on  the  2-5  p  hi,  while  the  leaves  on  horizontal 


branches  are  distichous  on  the  \  plan.  Differences  in  the 
plan  also  occur  where  leaves  have  become  adapted  for  some 
special  purpose. 

Another  and  irregular  kind  of  discrepancy  occurs  where  the 
leaves  may  be  opposite  or  alternate  on  the  same  branch. 
Other  cases  of  discrepancy  are  brought  about  by  crowding,  dis¬ 
placements,  fascicled  shoots  and  leaves,  suppression  and  so 
forth.  We  think  the  so-called  displacements  in  the  case  of  the 
Solanaceae  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stem  consists  of  a 
sympodium  having  a  succession  of  axes  arising  one  above  the 
other,  while  each  separate  axis  ends  in  an  inflorescence  as  in 
the  Tomato  or  in  a  bunch  of  flowers  or  tendrils  in  the  case  of  the 
members  of  the  Vine  family.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however, 
although  the  flowers  seem  to  be  extra  axilliary,  they  really  ter¬ 
minate  each  a  separate  axis.  It  may  not  follow  that  an  in¬ 
florescence  is  always  produced  at  the  apex  of  an  axis,  and  the 
small  leaf  accompanying  the  large  one  on  a  Solarium  may 
originally  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  bract.  The  case  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  others  may  hold  a  different 
opinion. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  author’s  descriptions  and 
illustrations  is  where  he  takes  up  the  case  of  leaf-mosaics.  The 
leaves  belonging  to  a  system  of  neighbouring  branches  or  even 
upon  one  branch  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  dovetail  or  fit 
into  each  other  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  evident 
object  of  appropriating  all  the  available  space  and  thus  secur¬ 
ing  full  exposure  of  each  member  to  the  light.  This  crowding 
and  exact  fitting  of  the  leaves  recalls  or  suggests  inlaid  work  or 
mosaics.  One  good  example  is  given  of  a  piece  of  Ivy  pros¬ 
trate  upon  the  ground,  but  fitting  all  the  leaves  so  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  them  without  overlap¬ 
ping  one  another.  Another  good  example  of  this  is  given  in 
the  case  of  the  English  Elm,  where  the  unequal-sided  leaves  so 
fit  one  another  that  one  leaf  occujnes  the  sqiace  left  vacant  by 
the  oblique  side  of  the  other. 

This  is  very  much  akin  to  what  we  mentioned  above  hi  re¬ 
lation  to  the  terminal  and  side  branches  of  Maples  and  Horse 
Chestnut,  but  many  others  could  be  added,  including  those 
having  pinnate  leaves  as  well  as  simple  ones.  The  Beech  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  latter,  and  the  student  who  observes 
these  facts  and  understands  their  meaning  cannot  feel  sur¬ 
prised  that  other  vegetation  refuses  to  grow  under  such  trees. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  poisoning,  but  the  leaves  so  occupy  the  space 
as  to  throw  off  the  rain  beyond  the  influence  of  anything  be¬ 
neath  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  obstruct  the 
light  necessary  to  their  welfare. 

In  dealing  with  the  leaves  of  Willows,  he  speaks  of  Salix 
rubra  as  if  it  included  only  one  form.  There  are,  however,  two 
distinct  British  hybrids  between  S.  purpurea  and  S.  viminalis. 
The  author’s  description  in  connection  with  rubra  deals  only 
with  that  form  having  veiy  long  leaves  that  are  rather  silky 
beneath.  The  other  form  is  really  more  related  to  S.  pur¬ 
purea,  and  although  some  writers  speak  as  though  there  were 
numerous  forms  which  they  place  under  S.  rubra  purpureoides, 
Ave  think  they  are  only  variations  in  form  according  to  condi¬ 
tions  either  artificial  or  natural,  and  that  most  or  all  of  them 
can  be  placed  under  S.  forbyana.  On  the  Avhole,  however,  Ave 
think  that  students  will  find  this  a  very  interesting  book,  re¬ 
cording  much  original  research  and  observation. 


Protection  of  Highavay  Landscape. — A  laAv  has  been  made 
by  some  of  the  States  of  America,  including  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  which  the  “  American  Botanist 
considers  a  wise  provision  for  the  protection  of  trees  along  the 
highways  and  in  situations  where  they  form  part  of  the  liigliAvay 
landscape.  Each  town  appoints  a  tree  warder,  serving  without 
remuneration,  who  may  seal  to  the  town  by  his  label  such 
trees  as  he  regards  common  property,  and  this,  too,  without 
regard  to  whose  land  they  may  belong.  If  the  owner  of  siacIi 
trees  may  desire  to  cut  one  down,  he  must  first  obtain  permis¬ 
sion,  after  giving  satisfactory  reasons  at  the  annual  town  meet¬ 
ing.  The  cutting  doAvn  of  trees  would  therefore  become  sonie- 
Avhat  troublesome  to  the  owner,  Avho  Avould  possibly  in  many  in¬ 
stances  leave  it  alone  to  escape  the  inconvenience  and  trouble 
in  connection  with  the  same. 
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Crambe  orientalis. 

( See  Supplement.) 

Although  a  congener  of  the  Seakale  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
those  who  have  not  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  botany 
would  scarcely  recognise  the  affinity  of  the  above  subject  either 
by  the  leaves  or  the  flowers.  The  most  dominant  features  of 
the  Seakale  are  its  fleshy,  glaucous  leaves,  resembling  in  colour 
the  Cabbage,  and  the  short,  branching  stems  bearing  white 
flowers. 

The  subject  under  notice  has  very  large  pinnatisect  or 
deeply  cut  green  leaves  whi'ch  would  be  regarded  as  of  soine- 
what  ornamental  value,  provided  they  were'  so  grown  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sub-tropical  effect.  The  flower-stem,  however,  develops 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  by  the  middle  of  June'  the 
plant  is  in  full  bloom.  It  lasts  two  or  three  weeks  more  or  less 
according  to  the  temperature,  and  is  highly  effective  on 
account  of  the  myriads  of  white  flowers  with  which  the  stems 
are  covered.  There  are  species  of  Crambe  having  relatively 
large  flowers,  but  in  this  instance  they  may  be  described  as 
small,  by  comparison  with  those  of  its  other  relations,  pure 
white,  and  produced  on  a  tall  branching  panicle,  3  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  supplementary  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  leaves  are  very  much  subdued  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  inflorescence  at  the  time  of  flowering.  At 
a  short  distance  off,  the  leaves  are  indeed  concealed  by  the 
cloud-like  mass  of  white  flowers.  Our  photograph  was  taken 
on  June  14th,  and  represents  a  mass  of  the  plant  filling  a  small 
round  bed  on  the  grass  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew. 

Those  who  have  large  rockeries  might  plant  it  on  the  higher 
grounds  with  fine  effect,  as  both  foliage  and  flowers  would  give 
a  sub-tropical  appearance  when  well  developed  by  good  cultiva¬ 
tion.  All  coarse-growing  subjects  require  either  good  soil  or 
careful  preparation  and  manuring.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Gun- 
neras,  it  would  be  well  to  specially  prepare  a  spot  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  this  Oriental  Seakale.  Tins  might  be  done  by  taking 
out  a  deep  hole  and  preparing  a  rich  compost  by  means  of 
manure,  rich  soil  and  leaf-mould.  After  the  plant  has  ripened 
its  seeds  and  died  down,  the  space  around  it  might  be  occupied 
by  something  planted  late,  such  as  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  or  other  subjects  from  the  reserve  garden,  which 
would  advantageously  fill  the  space  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 


Lonicera  thibetica. 

The  above  species  of  Honeysuckle  presents  the  form  of  a 
compact  bush  about  a  yard  in  height  and  as  wide.  The  much- 
branched  stems  are  furnished  with  leaves  generally,  in  threes 
instead  of  pairs!  and  are  about  f  in.  long  by  J  in.  in  width. 
They  are  of  deep  shining  green  above  and  covered  on  the  lower 
face  with  a  white  felted  tomentum.  The  flowers  are  rosy-lilac 
and  produce  abundantly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
branches  of  the  current  year.  A  sweet  perfume  emanates  from 
them  and  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Lilac,  or  better  still, 
to  that  of  Daphne  Cneorum.  They  are  produced  twice  in  the 
year — namely,  in  the  spring  during  April  and  June,  when  they 
are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  a  second  time  in  the 
autumn.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  particular  partiality  for  a  particular  kind  of  soil.  It  is 
considered  most  in  place  in  the  make-up  of  shrubbery, 
whether  isolated  upon  the  grass  or  alongside  of  the  walks  in 
gardens.  Seeds  of  this  shrub  were  first  sent  out  in  1895  to 
M.  Maurice  L.  de  Yilmorin  by  Abb6  Farges,  who  sent  them 
from  Se-Tchuen,  Thibet.  Sown  in  the  fruticetum  at  Barres 
on  their  arrival  they  germinated  quickly,  and  by  1897  the 
receiver  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  the  plants 
obtained  in  flower. 


Greenhouse  Burnt  at  Radford. — On  the  20th  inst.  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  greenhouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kelshaw,  at 
Mill-in-the  Hole,  Radford.  The  house  was  wholly  destroyed, 
+he  damage  being  estimated  at  £30.  The  outbreak  occurred  in 
the  morning,  and  the  fire  brigade  turned  out. 


Tulipa  Didieri. 

For  many  years  gardeners  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Tulips  in  gardens  all  belonged  to  T.  gesneriana.  That  might 
have  been  so  while  they  continued  to  grow  only  such  as  early 
flowering  bedding  varieties,  florists’  varieties,  and  Darwin 
Tulips.  More  recently,  however,  several  species  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  introduced  to  this  country  which  greatly  widened 
the  scope  of  the  Tulip  family.  T.  Didieri  is  one  of  these,  and 
since  its  introduction  several  others  have  been  discovered  and 
introduced  which  are  now  reckoned  merely  varieties  of  it ;  and 
as  these  come  from  various  countries  or  districts  the  species  is 


Tulipa  Didieri. 


regarded  as  being  a  native  of  South  Europe,  from  whence  the 
type  was  introduced  in  1882.  Several  of  the  forms  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  brought  into  cultivation  from  Savoy. 

The  typical  form  has  bell-shaped  flowers,  2  in.  to  2-|-  in.  long 
and  bright  vermilion,  with  a  very  large  violet-black  blotch, 
surrounded  by  a  yellow  line  on  the  base  of  the  segments.  The 
lanceolate,  wavy  and  glaucous  leaves  help  to  set  off  tlie  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  The  latter,  if  not  quite  so  large  as  many  of 
the  forms  of  T.  gesneriana,  seem  capable  of  being  developed 
by  future  cultivation,  seed  growing  and  selection.  Good  cul¬ 
tivation  alone  has  had  a  most  marked  effect  upon  these  intro¬ 
ductions  from  their  wild  habitats,  and  garden  specimens  com¬ 
pared  with  the  original  botanical  ones  seem  scarcely  to  be  the 
same  thing.  Our  illustration  shows  a  single  plant  from  one 
of  the  beds  at  Kew. 
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Already  several  varieties  have  been  given  distinct  names, 
and  though  the  early  cultivators  regarded  them  as  species,  it' 
seems  more  correct  to  regard  them  as  varieties,  as  is  done  at 
Kew.  T.  D.  alba  has  creamy-white  flowers  becoming  almost 
pure  as  they  reach  full  development.  They  are  also  sweetly 
scented.  T.  D.  aximensis  is  a  distinct  variety  from  Savoy, 
having  brilliant  crimson  flowers  with  a  green  and  golden  base, 
the  green  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  blotch.  The  outer 
face  of  the  segments  is  rosy,  or  more  or  less  of  a  decided 
silvery-grey. 

T.  1).  fransoniana  lias  very  large  red  flowers  with  a  broadly 
wedge-shaped  black  blotch  surrounded  by  a  yellow  or  white 
band  that  is  sometimes  very  broad.  T.  I).  lutescens  has  pale 
satiny-yellow  flowers,  mottled  and  striated  with  pale  red  on 
the  back  or  both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  longer  than  in 
most-  other  varieties,  and  have  a  lozenge-shaped  blackish-green 
blotch  on  the  base. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  varieties  is  T.  D. 
mauriana  from  Savoy,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  flowers  are  large  and  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a 
large,  well-defined  golden  area  at  the  base.  A  variety  named 
Scarlet  Emperor  has  flowers  3T  in.  long,  and  seems  to  be  a 
glorified  T.  D.  mauriana.  It  was  originally  picked  up  in  an 
old  cottage  garden,  and  would  give  some  idea  that  bulbs  of 
some  of  the  'forms  of  this  fine  Tulip  have  previously  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  country  and  their  distinctness  and  relation¬ 
ships  overlooked. 

T.  D.  camptopetala  has  flowers  2  in.  to  3  in.  long  and  varie¬ 
gated  with  red  and  yellow.  T.  D.  planifolia  has  narrow  glau¬ 
cous  and  flat  leaves.  The  flowers  are  brilliant  red,  with  a 
large,  wedge-shaped  dusky  black  blotch  at  the  base.  It  is  also 
a  beautiful  and  effective  variety. 


Notes  from  the  Public  Gardens  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Many  of  our  fashionable  watering  and  seaside  towns  are 
noted  for  their  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  can 
excel  Bournemouth,  and  it  deserves  its  name  as  the  evergreen 
valley  of  the  south. 

Having  frequented  this  place  for  near  on  forty  years,  I  have 
seen  much  of  the  increased  beauty  and  development  of  the  town 
and  gardens,  and  few  could  have  realised  the  perfection 
it  would  have  been  brought  to  in  this  time.  The  cor¬ 
poration  deserve  a  word  of  praise  for  the  liberal  way  they 
have  spent  money  to  assist  Nature  (for' the  art  itself  is  Nature), 
and  I  believe  nothing  repays  the  town  better  by  being  the 
means  of  attracting  many  there. 

During  the  late  autumn  (early  in  October)  I  was  staying 
there  for  a  few  days,  and  being  a  devoted  lover,  having  this  as 
my  vocation,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
superintendent  of  these  and  Boscombe,  and  had  a  ’short  chat 
about  a  few  things  that  thrive  there  so  well.  It  occurred  to 
me  a  note  on  a  few  things  in  these  gardens  may  interest  your 
readers. 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  glasshouses  for  supplying  these  gardens,  but  this  is  not  so. 
There  is  a  nursery  farm  of  small  extent  near  the  Bath  Hotel. 
This  consists  of  frames  and  a  few  cold  houses.  If  any  are 
heated  I  did  not  observe  them. 

In  this  garden  I  was  most  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
material  brought  on  for  furnishing  the  Winter  Gardens  and 
the  grounds.  Being  a  sheltered  spot,  many  tender  plants 
thrive  here  in  cold  frames  and  afford  material  for  filling  the 
beds  in  the  next  summer.  A  mat  to  cover  at  night  is  the  chief 
thing  needed  for  protection.  Such  as  Pentstemons,  Calceo¬ 
larias  and  material  only  receive  rough  sheets  of  iron  put  over 
them  in  severe  weather. 

Seeing  a  spring  display  is  made  in  the  beds,  etc.,  I  found 
enormous  quantities  of  seedling  Pansies,  Silene,  Mvosotis  and 
tilings  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  decoration  in  the'  Winter  Gardens  just  being  put  in 


a  cold  house  from  rain  spoiling  their  blooms.  I  observed  mostly 
decorative  kinds  were  grown,  and  those  of  strong  colours  being 
slightly  disbudded. 

To  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the  many  effective  beds 
would  be  unwise  in  the  limited  space  at  command,  and  I  shall 
confine  my  notes  on  a  few  of  the  best  things  and  beds  and  a 
few  seedling  plants. 

Nothing  could  be  more  effective  than  a  big  bed  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  a  few  striking  colours,  well  blended  and  not  planted 
too  thickly.  In  this  way  all  the  bloom  was  seen  ;  added  to 
this  Mr.  Stevenson  showed  me  the  crowns  of  Delphiniums 
which  had  made  a  fine  show  before  the  Dahlias  had  come  into 
bloom.  Round  this  bed  is  the  finest  band  of  that  fine  Funkia 
grandiflora- — a  mass.  Although  somewhat  tender  here,  it  had 
been  for  four  or  five  years  undisturbed,  the  fine  light  foliage 
setting  off  the  Dahlias  grandly,  having  a  few  spikes  of  their 
beautiful  white  flowers  open,  and  I  was  told  that  the  second 
and  third  year  from  planting  they  were  a  sheet  of  white  bloom. 
It  was  intended  to  replant  them  next  spring.  This  is  the  best 
.of  the  Funkias  where  there  is  a  little  shelter.  Cannas  were 
very  fine,  especially  Florence  Vaughan,  yellow,  with  crimson 
spot ;  also  Alphonse  Bouvier,  scarlet.  These  two  are  spoken 
of  highly,  and  certainly  some  fine  Begonias  and  Fuchsias  were 
well  mixed  with  an  edging  of  blue  Lobelia. 

Cineraria  maritima  Sutton’s  Diamond  is  a  great  improve- 
, merit  on  the  old  maritima,  being  much  dwarfer  and  brighter  in 
colour,  the  silver  showing  more. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  Firefly  was  used  to  good  effect  amongst 
it.  Sutton’s  Alyssum  minimum  was  very  pretty  used  in  many 
ways  as  an  edging  plant,  having  a  profusion  of  small  white 
flowers,  being  very  dwarf. 

Leading  to  the  pier  from  the  centre  of  the  gardens  are 
groups  of  shrubs  with  wider  borders  in  front.  These  are  used 
.to  the  best  for  mixed  gardening  all  through  the  year,  and 
although  many  hardy  tall  growing  plants  are  used,  these  did 
not  present  the  least  untidy  look,  from  groups  of  tender 
.plants  and  annuals  being  nicely  placed  amongst  them.  This 
is  the  tr  ue  kind  of  gardening,  and  which  we  want  to  see  more 
■of.  Here  I  noticed  a  fine  strain  of  Marguerite  Carnations 
from  the  Reading  firm,  the  best  I  have  seen.  These  remain 
out  all  through  the  winter  and  continued  blooming  in  favour¬ 
able  weather. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  East  Lothian  stocks,  which  were 
doing  well  from  old  plants.  Groups  of  buttons  Polygonum 
White  Gem  and  Ruby  Gem  were  beautiful.  The  dwarf  Matri¬ 
caria  Golden  and  Silver  Ball  made  a  fine  bit  of  colour  as 
edging.  Marigold  Legion  of  Honour,  a  fine  select  strain  and 
used  in  one  position  in  a,  line,  was  fine. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  splendid  Celosia  pyramidalis, 
both  Webbs’  and  Sutton’s  strain,  were  glorious,  shewing  their 
value  in  the  open  garden.  Many  other  things  might  be  named 
did  space  permit,  but  I  must  not  refrain  from  saying  many 
greenhouse  plants  are  now  being  planted  out  to  prove  their 
hardiness ;  the  big  Cameli'as  Dracaena  indivisa  and  others 
look  none  the  worse  for  being  out  last  winter. 

Beautiful  as  these  gardens  are,  those  at  Boscombe  are 
equally  so.  The  winding  walk  to  the  sea  is  lovely.  In  a 
dressed  portion  near  Christchurch  road  was  used  as  a  ground 
work  Mesembryanthemum  blandum  ;  the  sun  shining  on  it  was 
magnificent.  The  scarlet.  Salvia  in  a  big  bed,  with  Cineiaiia 
maritima  edging,  was  glorious,  and  many  other  things  equally 


‘  Hampton  Nursery  Assessments.— The  Kingston  l  mon 
Assessment  Committee  had  a  meeting  recently  at  which  tne 
clerk  stated  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  May,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  get  information  as  to  the  mode  of  assessing  nur¬ 
serymen’s  glasshouses  in  Hertfordshire.  In  that  county  expem 
valuations  had  been  made,  and  the' conclusion  at  which  they 
arrived  was  that  £50  per  acre  was  a  fair  assessment  for  lam 
covered  with  glasshouses.  One  of  the  speakers  saicl  ia 
would  be  better  to  put  the  asessment  at  so  much  per  thoiisana 
feet  of  glass,  say  23s.  This  was  reckoned  to  amount  to  tie 
same  value  as  that  above  given,  and  it  was  understood 
this  course  would  be.  adopted. 
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Messrs.  Veitch’s  Seeds. 

The  seed  catalogues  for  1905  are  now  beginning  to  arrive 
rapidly,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  keep  their  gardens  up  to 
high  water-mark  with  fruits,  dowers  and  vegetables  raised 
from  seed  will  be  eagerly  scanning  the  pages  of  these  cata¬ 
logues  for  the  next  month  or  two.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
tilings  that  are  worth  doing  are  worth  doing  well  and  early. 
Beinf  in  good  time  very  often  means  success  in  the  end.  the 
new  catalogue  of  Messrs.  .1.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  Ivings 
Road,  Chelsea,  consists  of  100  pages  exclusive  of  the  covers, 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photographs  of 
several  of  the  flowers  and  vegetables  offered.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Peas  are  remarkably  well  done,  as  every  mark  and 
wrinkle  in  the  pod  is  well  shown  off.  Runner  Beans,  Broc¬ 
coli,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Potatos  and 
other  subjects  are  well  represented.  The  floral  pictures  are 
very  numerous,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  reproductions 
from  photographs.  Amongst  them  we  note  pictures  of  Hibis¬ 
cus  Manihot,  Impatiens  Olivieri,  Lobelia  tenuior,  Nicotiana 
Sanderae,  Rehmannia  angulata,  and  various  other  novelties. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.'s  Catalogue. 

A  very  large  and  full  catalogue  reaches  us  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  florists  to  the  King,  Rothesay,  running  to  229 
pages  exclusive  of  the  contents  and  other  information.  This 
garden  manual  devotes  the  first  portion  to  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  raised  from  seed.  Some  new  Peas  are  offered,  includ¬ 
ing  one  named  The  Pilot,  which  is  described  as  a  first  early 
cropper,  producing  dark  green  pods  similar  in  type  to  those 
of  Gradus.  The  plant,  however,  is  of  hardy  constitution  and 
may  be.  sown  with  advantage  during  autumn  to  obtain  early 
results  in  spring.  It  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than  American 
Wonder,  attaining  a  height  of  3  ft.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  past 
summer.  Many  of  the  firm’s  choicest  vegetables,  including 
Celery,  Telegraph  Cucumber,  International  Leek  and  Golden 
Glebe  Onion,  are  well  represented  by  pictures.  Flowers  are 
less  plentifully  illustrated ;  nevertheless,  a  large  number  of 
pictures  are  included  and  will  help  those  concerned  in  selecting 
the  seeds  necessary  to  suit  any  given  purpose.  This  catalogue 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  horticultural  guide  gives  cultural  in¬ 
formation  concerning  many  of  their  specialities  quite  apart 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  varieties  themselves. 

Messrs.  Wells’  Novelties. 

Following  the  catalogue  which  was  sent  out  some  time  ago 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  comes  a  list  of  the  best  novelties  which  have 
been  well  tested  in  their  cultures  at  Earlswood  and  Merstham 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  Some  of  these  we  have  already 
figured  in  The  Gardening  World,  including  Hetty  Wedge, 
Merstham  Crimson,  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James,  Mary  Richardson, 
etc.,  so  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to  guess  at  the  value  of 
these  varieties  at  least.  Messrs.  Wells  also  send  out  a  sheet 
of  eighteen  illustrations  and  a  plate  bearing  two  full  size 
photographs  illustrating  many  of  these  beautiful  new  varieties, 
which  are  described  in  the  list  of  novelties,  but  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  catalogue  itself  sent  out  recently.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  list  as  well  as  the  sheet  of  plates  is  sent  post 
free  to  customers  and  those  intending  to  become  customers. 

Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Guernsey. 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  Chrysanthemum  specialist,  Guernsey, 
sends  out  an  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  grown  by  him  in  the  island.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  most  accustomed  to  hearing  of  the  Grapes,  Tomatos, 
Melons,  and  other  products  which  are  so  extensively  grown  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  but  they  can  also  grow  flowers  there. 
Mr.  Lilley’s  catalogue  includes  early  flowering  varieties,  Pom¬ 
pons,  aesthetic  and  spidery  varieties,  hairy,  single,  incurved, 
and  Japanese  varieties.  Those  upon  which  particular  stress  is 
laid  are  printed  in  large  black  letters,  and  some  of  them  are 
well  known  on  the  exhibition  table,  while  others  are  less  so, 


but  the  favourite  varieties  have  been  singled  out  from  the  cul¬ 
tures  and  acquisitions  of  many  years  past  and  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  Amongst  them  we  note  many  that 
are  grown  for  late  flowering  and  market  purposes,  and  all  of 
them  are  carefully  described. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait. 

From  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Cor¬ 
poration  Street,  Manchester,  comes  a  list  of  garden  seeds,  deal¬ 
ing  with  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  catalogue  is  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  all  the  varieties  offered  are  described. 
Numerous  illustrations  prepared  from  photographs  adorn  its 
pages,  and  the  plants  illustrated  are  of  high  quality  amongst 
their  kind.  They  represent  standard  varieties  and  good 
strains  of  various  florists’  flowers.  Iceland  Poppies,  Polyan¬ 
thus,  Smilax,  Sweet  Peas,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Calceolarias, 
Potatos,  Cauliflower,  etc.,  are  represented  by  good  pictures. 

Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Sons. 

From  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Sons,  Cirencester,  comes  a 
good  working  catalogue  of  fruit  and  forest  and  ornamental 
trees,  together  with  Roses.  They  also  send  us  a  separate  cata¬ 
logue  entirely  devoted  to  classified  lists  of  their  Cotswold 
Roses.  All  of  these  varieties  are  well  described,  with  ample 
information  concerning  their  class,  habit  of  growth,  colour, 
etc. 

Mr.  Godfrey’s  Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  a  catalogue  from  Mr.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  but  since  then  a  fresh  list  has  had  to 
be  made  out  of  the  novelties  and  best  Japanese  varieties 
specially  recommended  to  exhibitors.  Amongst  them  we  note 
varieties  raised  in  or  introduced  from  the  Exmouth  Nurseries. 
He  also  gives  giant  new  incurved  varieties,  new  Australian 
varieties,  Continental  varieties,  new  incurved  varieties  from 
various  sources,  early  flowering  varieties,  decorative  and  single 
varieties.  At  the  end  he  makes  out  a  list  of  fifty  Japanese 
varieties  selected  as  the  best,  with  short  hints  on  their  culture. 
This  list  will  be  especially  valuable  to  exhibitors. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Gladioli. 

Gladioli  have  been  very  extensively  cultivated  for  many 
years  by  Messrs.  Kelwav  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  as 
many  of  our  readers  are  well  aware.  The  wholesale  catalogue 
now  sent  out  by  them  of  this  tine  race  of  Gladioli  is  the  fifty- 
fourth  special  issue. 

Garden  Requisites. 

Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul,  Limited,  manufacturers,  Nor¬ 
wich,  send  out  a  useful  catalogue  of  the  various  horticultural 
buildings  which  they  erect  in  gardens.  Amongst  them  we 
notice  illustrations  of  winter  gardens,  conservatories,  ranges, 
vineries,  Peach  houses,  Fig  houses,  greenhouses  for  amateurs, 
garden  frames,  portable  wood  and  iron  holiday  homes  and  sea¬ 
side  residences,  shelters,  summer-houses,  bicycle  and  motor 
houses,  stables,  laundries,  and  various  ornamental  iron  trellis 
work,  Rose  screens,  etc. 


Ardor  Day  in  Ireland. — The  Forestry  Society  of  Ireland  are 
resolved  to  push  re-afforestation  on  such  parts  of  their  country 
as  may  be  available  for  this  purpose.  In  connection  with  this 
an  interesting  function  took  place  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  on 
December  17th,  close  to  the  Wellington  Monument.  Six  trees 
were  planted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Castleton,  and  several 
others.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  that,  while  the  effort  was  being 
inaugurated  by  the  Forestry  Society,  it  should  have  been  an 
Imperial  one.  He,  nevertheless,  would  like  to  see  Irish  popular 
bodies  and  societies  promoting  the  work  of  clothing  their  de 
nuded  country  once  more.  Lord  Castleton  thanked  the  Board 
of  Works  for  giving  them  permission  to  mark  the  inauguration 
of  Arbor  Day  in  Ireland  by  planting  trees  that  day  in  Phoenix 
Park.  William  Field,  Esq.,  M.P.,  spoke  of  the  commercial 
value  of  tree-growing,  and  said  that  in  co.  Dublin  alone  there 
were  27,000  acres  of  waste  land  that  might  be  made  a  source  of 
revenue  and  employment  by  growing  timber.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Esq.,  of  Glasnevin,  agreed  with  this  suggestion,  and  said  that 
tree-growing  could  be  made  an  industry  of  great  value  to  Ire¬ 
land. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  is  a  cheery  thing,  a  “  guid  ganging  argument,’'  and 
the  way  Mr.  R.  Barnes  (page  1031)  picked  holes  in  the 
etceteras  of  “  D.  C.’s”  letter  (page  975)  was  rather  neat. 

He,  however,  left  the  main  question  unanswered ;  that  is, 
would  it  not  be  a  good  change  to  try  and  grow  the  Clnysan- 
themum  blooms  “wee,”  instead  of  big?  Even  this  kind  of 
cultivation  is  no  new  idea  ;  for  the  Japanese,  as  we  all  know, 
dwarf  their  large  trees  into  pigmies. 

Growing  Chrysanthemum  blooms  small  and  beautiful  would, 
I  am  afraid,  be  a  severer  test  of  the  gardener’s  skill  than  grow¬ 
ing  them  large  and  beautiful. 

If  they  could  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  flowers  of  Achillea 
Ptarmica  fl.  ph,  having  numerous  neat  little  flowers  to  each 
stem  (for  nature,  as  a  rule,  compensates  in  numbers  for  want 
cf  bulk),  then  if  we  had  these  neat  little  flowers  in  all  the 
shades  of  colour  that  exist  at  present  amongst  the  large  blooms, 
they  would  be  very  beautiful  and  very  useful  for  decorative 
work.  It  is  quite  true  a  considerable  section  of  the  public  is 
tired  of  the  big  bloom  novelty,  and  is  wearying  for  some  other 
novelty ;  why  not  try  them  with  the  “  wee  ”  bloom  novelty  ? 

In  cultivating  plants  to  produce  beautiful  flowers,  we  should 
not  grumble  at  the  small  size  of  the  flowers  as  long  as  we  can 
comfortably  see  their  beauty.  This  is  all  that  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  cares  for.  Of  course,  it  would  be  different  if  they 
were  meant  to  be  eaten ;  then  the  bigger  the  better,  if  they 
carry  their  eating  qualities  along  with  their  size.  We  have 
not  commenced  to  eat  them  yet,  and  why  not  have  a  trial  of 
growing  “  wee  ”  blooms  instead  of  big  ones,  as  “  D.  C.”  sug¬ 
gests?  In  the  way  of  a  start  “  D.  C.”  might  lead  away  with  an 
exhibit  of  “  wee  anes  ”  at  our  next  Edinburgh  show.  W.  K. 


Desmodium  cinerascens. 

The  species  of  Desmodium,  so  far  as  they  are  grown  in  this 
country,  are  dwarf,-  bushy  shrubs  with  blue  or  purple  flowers. 
The  species  above  named  by  Franchet  and  now  being  put  into 
commerce  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and 
Co.,  Paris,  is  described  as  somewhat  valuable  in  the  matter 
of  colour.  It  blooms  at  two  seasons  of  the  year' — namely,  in 
June  and  September,  on  the  first  occasion  being  very  flor- 
iferous.  The  numerous  racemes  of  medium-sized  flowers  vary 
from  rosy-lilac  to  violet-red  and  self-violet,  the  last-named 
being  considered  the  choicest  and  most  distinct  variety,  and 
valuable  even  by  comparison  with  others  already  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  shrub  grows  rapidly  into  a  bush  of  large  size,  form¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  about  a  yard  high,  2  yards  wide  and  furnished 
with  a  compact  mass  of  foliage.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size 
and  made  up  of  lozenge-shaped  leaflets.  The  value  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  this  species  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  large  size 
of  the  leaves  and  the  rich  violet  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  is 
a  Chinese  plant  which  has  been  introduced  to  France  for  the 
last  ten  years,  though  only  now  about  to  be  put  into  com¬ 
merce. 


The  Cape  Gooseberry. — The  “  American  Botanist  ”  tells  us 
that  the  fruits  of  this  Solanaceous  plant  are  in  considerable 
demand  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
making  preserves.  They  command  about  lOd.  a  quart.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  what  a  number  of  synonyms  it  has,  both 
botanical  and  popular  names.  The  correct  botanical  name  is 
Physalis  peruviana,  and  thus  gives  little  evidence  of  its  coming 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Like  many  other  fruits  of  warm 
Countries,  it  is  transported  and  cultivated  in  various  countries 
where  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage  or  with  little  trouble  in 
the  open  air.  Other  popular  names  for  it  are  Ground  Cherry, 
Husk  Tomato,  Strawberry  Tomato,  and  Paper-shell  Tomato. 
Amongst  botanical  names,  besides  those  above  given,  Physalis 
pubescens  and  P.  edulis  may  be  mentioned. 


Bridehead  Gardens  :  Remarkable,  but  a  Fact. — A  dish  of 
ripe  Raspberries  was  placed  on  the  breakfast  table  of  Colonel 
R.  'Williams-,  M.P.,  on  Christmas  Day,  1904.  The  flavour  was 
pronounced  excellent.  This  fruit  was  gathered  from  plants 
which  have  been  producing  fruit  since  the  middle  of  August, 
and  were  so  abundant  in  October  that  Mr.  W.  Birkinshaw 
picked  for  pr*eserving  and  other  purposes  during  that  month 

*  *  * 

The  Hampton  Court  Tine. — Some  forty  years  ago  the  big 
Vine  of  Black  Hamburgh  carried  between  2,300  and  2,500 
bunches  of  fruit  weighing  about  a  pound  each.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  Vine  has  been  thinned  out  severely  in  order 
to  produce  large  bunches  with  finer  berries.  Last  summer  only 
about  700  bunches  were  allowed  to  reach  maturity.  The  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  the  Hampton  Court  Vine  had  also  been  carried 
out  previously  in  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  Lodge  Vine  at 
F  rogmore. 

*  *  * 

Christmas  Trees  at  Covent  Garden. — On  the  morning  of 
December  19th  about  20,000  Christmas  trees  arrived  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  these,  added  to  those  which  had  come  during  the 
previous  few  days,  ran  the  number  up  to  80,000,  and  even  that 
was  believed  to  be  under  the  number  that  would  arrive  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  Spruce  trees  brought 
up  from  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Yorkshire.  Others 
came  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  They  varied  in  height 
from  2  ft.  to  24  ft.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  these  trees. 

*  *  * 

Evesham  Gardeners’  Trip  to  Paris. — A  meeting  was  recently 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Town  Hall,  Evesham,  to  listen 
to  a  paper  by  Mr.  McKay  on  French  methods  of  market  gar¬ 
dening,  and  also  to  organise  a  trip  to  Paris  by  market  gar¬ 
deners  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  French  growers  carry  on 
their  business.  The  chairman  stated  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Holland 
was  prepared  to-  give  a  donation  of  £10  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  trip.  Mr.  McKay  promised  a  contribution  of  £10  also. 
The  idea  was  to  enable  market  gardeners  to  make  this  trip  to 
Paris  whether  they  had  means  of  their  own  for  doing  so  or 
not.  There  was  a  desire  that  this  trip  should  not  be  confined 
to  market  gardeners  of  any  particular  class.  Mr.  McKay  then 
read  his  paper,  and  said  that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him 
many  years  ago  that  there  was  an  increasing  necessity  for  his 
countrymen  to  compete  with  the  Parisians  in  the  cultivation  of 
early  vegetables.  He  said  that  Evesham  had  a  splendid  climate 
and  fertile  soil  to  grow  early  vegetables  with  success.  Nothing 
was  lacking  to  the  attaining  of  this  end  except  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  gardeners  around  Paris 
were  much  the  same  class  of  men  as  in  the  Valley  of  Evesham, 
namely,  hard-working,  painstaking,  energetic,  and  straight¬ 
forward.  The  gardens  were  well  kept,  but  usually  small,  vary¬ 
ing  from  3  acres  to  10  acres  as  a  rule.  They  used  small  lights, 
cloches,  or  bell-glasses  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  early 
vegetables.  They  also  used  reed-mats,  which  were  considered 
better  than  those  made  of  straw  for  covering  up. 

Platan  us  orientalis  laciniata.  -The  number  of  species  and 
distinct  varieties  of  Plane  is  not  very  great,  yet  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  gieat  a  difficulty  botanists  and  arboriculturists  have 
in  agreeing  upon  the  names  which  such  should  bear.  The 
“  Florists’  Exchange  ”  for  December  10tli  gives  a  supplement 
illustrating  a  shapely  tree  of  a  Plane  under  the  above 
name,  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden  at  Washington.  The  size  of  this  tree  is  not  stated, 
but.  it  is  said  to  be  ‘‘just  of  an  age  and  of  a  size  when  most 
attractive.”  Judging  from  the  illustration  we  should  say  i; 
is  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  high.  The  writer,  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan,  speaks 
highly  of  ip.  In  comparing  the  Oriental  with  the  native  Plane, 
he  says  that  the  former  is  the  oetter  for  general  purposes,  and 
for  novelty  he  would  recommend  P.  orientalis  laciniata.  The 
leaves  of  the'  specimen  as  shown  in  the  illustration  are  very 
much  reduced,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  they  appear 
to  be  identical  with  the  typical  P.  orientalis  as  grown  in  this 
country.  It  has  always  been  known  by  the  long  finger-like 
lobes  of  the  leaves  as  compared  with  the  London  Plane,  which 
is  described  under  the  name  of  P.  acerifolia.  It  is  really  this 
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latter  that  should  bo  compared  with  the  American  species  (P. 
occidentals),  as  there  is  great  similarity  between  the  leaves  of 
the  two.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  no  nurseryman  in  this 
country  has  catalogued  such  a  name  as  P.  orientals  laciniata, 
nor  is  it  recorded  in  the  “  Kew  Hand  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
although  there  is  such  a  name  as  P.  nepalensis  laciniata,  Hort., 
but  this  is  applied  to  the  form  known  here  as  P.  cuneata.  The 
specimen  figured  in  the  journal  named  is  of  regular  pyramidal 
form,  and  very  dense  in  the  leafage,  as  if  it  had  been  pruned. 
In  this  country  P.  orientals  is  a  very  wide-spreading  and 
rather  straggling  tree,  even  by  comparison  with  the  London 
Plane.  Both  of  these  grew  for  many  years  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  there  are 

also  large  specimens  of  both  of  them  in  Kew  Gardens. 

*  *  •* 

Antiquity  of  Kidney  Beans. — It  is  stated  that  Kidney  Beans 
have  been  grown  in  this  country  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  This  is  assumed  from  the  fact  that  a  writer  in  the  time  of 
that  King  alludes  to  the  excellence  of  “  Kydney  Beanes.” 

*  *  * 

A  Novelist  and  his  Gaedentng  Difficulties. — Even  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard,  the  famous  novelist,  is  not  exempt,  from  gar¬ 
dening  difficulties,  for  he  relates  how  the  furnace-bars  of  a 
greenhouse  boiler  gave  way  when  frost  put  the  test  to  the 
heating  apparatus.  The  fire  was  drawn,  and  while  the  furnace 
was  still  hot  the  bricklayer’s  boy  was  thrust  into  it  all  but 
his  heels,  when  the  novelist  should  have  imagined  he  would 
be  cooked  like  a  joint  in  an  oven.  Nevertheless,  the  boy  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  effect  repairs  by  the  light  of  a  melting  candle. 

*  *  “  * 

A  Mulberry  Tree  for  Southwark. — For  some  time  past  a 
sapling  Mulberry  from  the  famous  tree  planted  by  Shakespeare 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  has  been  promised  the  Southwark  County 
Council  to  commemorate  Shakespeare’s  connection  with  the 
borough  when  yet  a  small  village.  The  tree  has  at  last  been 
received,  and  was  planted  in  front  of  the  Southwark  Town 
Hall  in- Walworth  Road  on  the  21st  inst.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Mayor,  Councillor  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson, 
assisted  by  the  other  councillors,  in  a  thick  fog.  If  trees  could 
think,  it  cannot  think  much  of  its  new  home,  judged  by  its 
first  arrival  there. 

*  *  * 

Chewing  Sunflower  Seeds. — We  have  on  a  former  occasion 
referred  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower  (Helianthus 
annuus)  in  Russia  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds.  The  latter  are 
put  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  feeding  chickens  and  other 
animals,  but  the  Russian  peasantry  have  an  extraordinary 
habit  of  chewing  the  seeds  on  all  possible  occasions,  just  as 
people  in  this  country  have  taken  to  the  habit  of  smoking,  and 
the  Americans  to  chewing  gum  as  well  as  tobacco.  The  shell 
or  husk  of  the  seed  is  separated  by  the  teeth,  and  ejected, 
while  the  embryo  is  chewed  and  swallowed.  The  shells  of  the 
seeds  litter  the  street  pavements,  garden  walks,  railway  car¬ 
riages,  public  and  private  rooms,  etc.  A  lively  trade  is  done 
in  these  seeds  by  women  at  the  street  corners.  The  embryo  or 
kernel  of  the  seed  contains  a  certain  amount  of  oil,  and  has 
an  agreeable  taste.  During  the  present  war  in  Manchuria  the 
Tsarina  is  said  to  have  spent  £32,000  in  buying  Sunflower  seeds 
to  send  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Tsar,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  chewing  the  seeds  while  carrying  out  their  arduous 
duties.  The  Russians  themselves  confess  that  there  is  no  nour¬ 
ishment  in  them,  but  they  serve  to  occupy  the  mind. 

*  *  * 

Sugar  Beet  and  Potatos  for  Ireland. — The  “  Dublin  Daily 
Express  ”  says  that  the  acute  distress  reported  from  the  West 
of  Ireland  is  the  latest  illustration  of  the  folly  of  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  the  Potato.  When  the  crop  is  abundant  it 
supplies  food  for  the  small  farmer  and  his  household,  but  when 
it  fails  there  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  thoughtless 
cottier  is  reduced  to  dependence  upon  Government  grants,  aid 
from  local  rates,  and  help  from  the  charitable  public.  There 
is  nothing  more  calculated  to  demoralise  the  population  of  large 
districts  at  recurrent  intervals  when  the  Potato  crop  fails.  In 
view  of  the  great  increase  of  the  cultivation  of  Beet  for  sugar- 
making,  the  Irish  have  been  advised  to  grow  Beet,  for  which 
the  climate  and  much  of  the  soil  is  suitable.  Our  contemporary 
thinks  it  regrettable  that  capitalists  do  not  sink  money  in  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of— establishing  and  working  a  big 
Dish  Beet  sugar  industry.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
Beet  and  Potatos  could  be  turned  to  account.  Ireland  might 
supply  this  country  with  the  greater  part  of  its  pure  and  raw 
sugars,  glucose,  starch,  and  alcohol  for  manufacturing,  brew¬ 
ing,  and  motive  purposes.  Notwithstanding  all  these  adum- 
biations  about  possible  Irish  industries,  It  is  stated  that  they 


will  never  be  turned  into  realities  while  Irish  farming  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  conducted  so  largely  on  the  primitive  lines  which 
at  present  characterise  it. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — Mr.  Andrew 
Hope  presided  at  the  meeting  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  Mr.  S. 
Radley,  foreman  of  the  herbaceous  department  of  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  nurseries,  Exeter,  gave  a  short  paper  on  “  Insecticides, 

their  Uses  and  the  Methods  of  Application.” 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society. — The  past  season 
has  been  a  somewhat  disappointing  one  to  the  above  society, 
as  the  total  receipts  for  the  August  show  only  amounted  to  £84, 
while  the  prize-money  was  £116.  The  receipts  for  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  in  November  were  £78,  while  the  expenditure 
was  £76.  A  deficiency  of  £31  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
has  greatly  increased,  and  the  deficiency  at  present  is  estimated 
at  £77.  There  was  a  proposition  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
20th  inst.  that  one  show  should  be  made  honorary  for  one  year. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders  proposed  that  the  future  of  the  society 
be  considered  by  a  small  committee,  and  this  was  seconded  by 
Air.  Collingwood,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the 
prize-money  for  one  year.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

*  *  * 

Sutton’s  Angling  Association. — In  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Air.  Leonard  Sutton,  Air.  A.  Livings  ably  filled  the  pre¬ 
sidential  chair  on  Friday,  December  16th,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  and  prize  distribution  of  the 
association,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Royal  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  when  £20  in  valuable  prizes  were  distributed  amongst 
the  nineteen  members  of  the  eighty  forming  the  association, 
which  has  now  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  splendid 
collection  of  prizes  set  out  on  the  table  comprised  six  time¬ 
pieces  (three  clocks  and  three  watches),  as  also  case  of  roach, 
banjo,  split  cane  fly-rod,  and  other  angling  implements,  which 
Air.  Livings  dispensed  to  the  general  satisfaction,  drawing 
freely  on  a  large  fund  of  wit  and  humour.  Air.  Stacey’s  magni¬ 
ficent  marble  clock  and  Air.  Jacobs’  pair  of  roach  (2  lbs.  1  oz. 
and  1  lb.  11  ozs.),  caught  last  year,  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Coupled  with  the  resolution  unanimously  electing  his 
AYorship  the  Alayor  of  Reading  (Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton,  J.P.)  pre¬ 
sident,  and  Messrs.  A.  W.,  L.  G. ,  and  Al.  H.  F.  Sutton  vice- 
presidents,  was  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  them  for  their 
generous  support  and  interest.  All  the  remaining  officers, 
without  exception,  were  again  elected,  and  last  season’s  rules 
and  prize  list  adopted.  The  two1  most  eloquent  items  in  the 
balance-sheet  presented  by  the  lion,  secretary  and  treasurer 
(Air.  R.  Bowsher)  were  “Sutton  and  Sons’  cheque,  £12  10s.,” 
constituting  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  income,  and 
£20  2s.  6d.  for  prizes,  representing  the  chief  expenditure. 
Quoting  from  the  secretary’s  report,  the  club  season  ending 
October  31st  last  is  found  to  be  one  of  the>  best  on  record,  viz., 
69  specimen  fish  (103  lbs.),  in  which  chub  and  roach  are  the 
chief  factors,  the  latter  being  again  the  competition  par  excel¬ 
lence  with  37  specimens — 39  lbs.,  average  1  lb.  1  oz.  That 
perennial  case,  Thames  v.  Kennet,  was  again  prosecuted  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  evidence  on  both  sides  was  weighty  in 
the  extreme,  and  each  representative  produced  seven  witnesses. 
Mr.  Jacobs  appeared  for  “Father  Thames”  with  1  lb.  9  ozs. 
1  lb.  7  ozs.,  1  lb.  5 5  ozs.,  1  lb.  3|  ozs.,  1  lb.  f  oz.,  1  lb.  ^oz., 
and  15^-  ozs. — 8  lbs.  9^  ozs.,  average  1  lb.  3^  ozs.,  whilst  Air. 
C.  Cooper  ably  supported  “Brer  Kennet”  with  1  lb.  5^  ozs., 

1  lb.  4  ozs.,  1  lb.  3g  ozs.,  1  lb.  2|  ozs.,  1  lb.  2g  ozs.,  1  lb.  1  oz., 
and  1  lb.  -J»  oz. — 8  lbs.  3g  ozs.,  average  1  lb.  3  ozs.,  and  only 

2  oz-  less.  Mr.  Stacey,  as  in  1901,  figures  as  premier  piscator,  and 
continues  to-  “uphold  all  the  traditions”  of  angling  in  general 
and  roaching  in  particular.  “Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,” 
for  did  he  not  wind  up  a  brilliant  season  with  a  most  sensational 
catch,  the  champion  chub,  3i  lbs.,  on  a  tight  line?  One  gratify¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  1904  prize  roach  team  is  its  tail — such  a  tail ! 
beating  last  year’s,  which  was  a  record  at  both  ends.  Details 
herewith  for  comparison,  viz.  1903  :  2  lbs.  §  oz.,  1  lb.  6|  ozs., 
1  lb.  6^  ozs.,  1  lb.  6  ozs.,  1  lb.  3^  ozs.,  1  lb.  2 ^  ozs.,  1  lb.  2  ozs.  ; 
average,  1  lb.  7  ozs,  1904  :  1  lb.  9  ozs.,  1  lb.  83  ozs.,  1  lb.  6§  ozs.  ; 
1  lb.  5 3  ozs.,  1  lb.  4j  ozs.,  1  lb.  4g  ozs.  (tie),  1  lb.  ozs.  ; 
average  1  lb.  6  ozs.  The  prize-winners  for  1904  were  Afessrs. 
AA  .  H.  Stacey,  AY.  R.  Smith,  George  Taylor,  A.  Knight,  A.  E. 
Jacobs,  AY.  T.  Bartholomew,  S.  AYarrilow,  H.  Belcher,  E.  Spong, 
C.  Cooper,  A.  Potts,  J.  Alarshall,  C.  Hunt,  E.  R.  Hedges,  AY. 
Hancock,  F.  Exler,  H.  Swain,  and  C.  AY.  Goseltine. 
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Clematis  tangutica. 

Amongst  the  novelties  offered  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  is  the  above  species 
from  Tangut.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous  and  of  an 
average  size  of  in.  to  in.,  and  are  borne  upon  stiff  stalks 
8  in.  to  10  in.  in  length.  These  flowers  are  produced  upon 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour 
shaded  with  golden-yellow,  and  exactly  recall  the  flower  of  our 
native  wild  Tulip  (Tulipa  sylvestris).  The  stems  easily  attain 
a  height  of  several  yards,  and  are  furnished  with  deeply  cut  or 
pinnasect  leaves  about  8  in.  long  or  more.  The  plant  is  both 
vigorous  and  hardy,  and  is,  moreover,  of  great  ornamental 
value.  The  intense  colour  is  remarkable  for  the  genus  Cle¬ 
matis,  and  is,  therefore,  very  striking  in  association  with  other 
climbing  plants,  such  as  Wistarias,  or  with  its  own  congeners 
which  flower  in  spring.  It  is  described  as  being  a  very  suit¬ 
able  covering  for  walls,  bowers  and  trellises.  We  already 
have  a  yellow-flowered  species  in  C.  orientalis,  sometimes 
named  C.  graveolens  in  gardens,  but  the  yellow  is  rather  pale. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  C.  tangutica  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  C.  orientalis  in  the  “  Kew  Hand-list.  ’ 


Coleus  thryrsoideus. 

Since  the  introduction  of  “  The  Delphinium  Coleus  no 
doubt  many  have  found  it  of  great  value,  particularly  so  as  it. 
comes  into  flower  at  the  dullest  time  of  the  year,  when  there 
are  but  few  to  choose  from. 

The  spikes  of  the  earliest  batch  are  expanding  here,  and  a 
later  batch  to  follow  it  developing  the  spikes,  which  will  take 
some  time  before  they  are  out. 

Perhaps  a  remark  on  their  culture  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
and  a  successful  result  is  as  follows  :  Two  ways  of  rearing  plants 
can  be  practised — from  seed  or  from  cuttings.  Taking  the 
former,  April  is  a,  good  time  to  sow  seed,  preparing  beforehand 
a  clean,  well-drained  pot  or  pan,  suitable  compost  in  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand  passed  through  a  4-in.  sieve. 
Give  a  good  watering,  and  allow  it  to  thoroughly  drain  before 
it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  seed  should  be 
covered  sparingly  with  tine  soil,  put  in  a  shady  place  in  a 
temperature  of  65  deg.  F.  ;  cover  the  pot  or  pan  over  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  to  protect  the  contents  from  vermin  that  are 
likely  to  trespass,  on  which  scatter  a  few  leaves,  or  a  piece  of 
paper  should  shade  be  necessary,  removing  this  in  good  time  as 
soon  as  there  are  signs  of  germination.  When  the  seedlings 
are  large  and  strong  enough,  place  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof- 
glass  to  encourage  them  to  grow  as  sturdy  as  possible.  A 
little  lower  temperature  suits  them  best  as  they  advance  in 
age ;  shading  from  bright  sunshine  must  be  continued.  Pot 
off  singly  into  small  pots  when  fit  to  handle,  shift  on  into  a 
larger  size  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  using  a  coarser 
mixture  similar  to  the  above. 

Cuttings. — To  get  these  all  depends  upon  nursing  the  old 
plants  that  have  done  duty  the  previous  year.  Shorten  back 
a  little,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  house  and  pay  close  attention 
to  their  water  supply.  The  first  lot  of  cuttings  will  be  ready 
to  take  off  in  April  or  May  ;  insert  singly,  or  three  or  four  in 
60’s.  Root  either  in  not  too  warm  a  propagating  case,  or  ex¬ 
posed,  stood  on  a  bed  in  a  Melon  house.  The  advantage  of  the 
latter  is  that  they  do  not  get  drawn  up  so  weakly  as  they  gen¬ 
erally  do  in  a  close  case.  Pot  on  and  treat  as  above. 

Bush  pP  nts  — To  produce  five,  six,  or  more  spikes  the  plants 
must  be  '  Tuced  t6  break  by  stopping  them  about  twice-at  the 
second  (  third  pair  of  leaves.  Good  single  spikes  can  be 
obtainec  sj  rooting  cuttings  at  the  end  of  June  and  growing  in 
a  5-in.  pot. 

Final  Potting. —  6-in.,  7-in.,  or  8-in.  pots  may  be  used  for 
larger  plants,  and  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf-soil,  a  little  Mushroom-bed  manure  put  through  a 
4-in.  sieve,  and  a  little  sand. 


During  the  summer  months  a  cool  pit  is  the  best  place  for 
them  until  September,  when  they  must  be  gradually  put  into 
a  little  more  heat.  From  60  to  65  deg.  F.  is  about  right  for 
them,  until  they  are  in  full  bloom,  when  they  will  be  useful  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration,  or  other  purposes. 

An  'application  of  weak  soot-water  may  be  given  them  occa¬ 
sionally  while  they  are  growing.  As  the  flower-spike  appears, 
a  little  guano  mixed  with  soot-water  will  greatly  benefit  them 
and  help  to  produce  their  rich-coloured  spike  of  gentian  blue. 
Support  them  with  neat  stakes  at  any  necessary  time. 

One  more  important  point  is  to  see  they  do  not  get  crippled, 
consequently  allow  them  plenty  of  head  room. 

Constant  Reader. 

[The  above  was  accompanied  by  a  spike  raised  from  a  cutting 
taken  in  June,  measuring  10  in.  in  length,  and  laden  with 
rich  blue  flowers  in  full  bloom. — Ed.] 


The  Resting  Treatment  of  a  Few  Tubers 
and  Corms. 

Bulbs  and  tubers  are  oftentimes,  after  their  period  of  flower¬ 
ing  is  over,  laid  aside  as  if  they  were  not  again  wanted  and  the 
consideration  extended  to  them  after  flowering  very  little 
indeed  ;  but  here  it  is  where  the  growth,  or  rather  culture,  of 
such  plants  is  sadly  neglected  and  the  cause  of  partial  failure  in 
their  cultivation  is  to  be  found,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number 
of  bulbs  that  are  found  decayed  or  rotten  when  the  time  for 
starting  them  again  comes  round. 

The  Begonia,  our  most  popular  tuberous  plant,  will  flower 
all  the  better  for  being  put  away  in  comfortable  winter 
quarters.  One  often  gets  advice  to  keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  free  from  frost.  Now,  to  a  good  many  that  advice  is 
unfair ;  the  Begonia  will  do  all  the  better  if  wintered  in  a 
temperature  of  45  deg.  and  kept  just  moist.  It  is  a  great  error 
to  keep  them  too  dry. 

The  Gloxinia  is  another  valuable  tuber  from  which  much  is 
expected.  Now  this  tuber,  if  rested  in  cool  quarters,  will  do 
badly  after  it,  and  from  such  treatment  many  of  the  tubers 
will  rot.  They  should  be  rested  in  their  pots,  if  at  all  possible, 
on  a  shelf  in  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  the  pots  standing  up¬ 
right,  when  they  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  syringe  ;  and  as  the 
day  lengthens,  the  occasional  showers  from  the  syringing  aid 
them  to  start  and  be  in  line  order  for  potting  in  March. 

The  Caladium  is  another  tuber  of  great  worth  and  one  that 
repays  well  when  properly  rested.  It,  too,  answers  badly  to 
cool  treatment.  The  stove  is  the  place  for  it  in  which  to  pass 
the  winter,  a  shelf  in  the  stove  being  a  good  place.  I  advocate 
shelves,  as  pots  arranged  on  them  look  tidier  than  lying  under 
stages,  as  is  a  common  practice. 

The  Freesia  also  likes  special  resting  treatment,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  other  corms  give  better  results  from  proper  resting  treat¬ 
ment  than  do  these,  only,  unlike  the  others  mentioned,  they  go 
to  rest  when  the  days  get.  longer  and  warmer,  which  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  to  give  them  more  attention  after 
flowering  so  as  they  may  not  be  dried  oft  too  hastily.  A  shelf 
in  a  late  vinery  where  they  can  get  a  turn  of  the  syringe  when 
going  is  to  their  advantage ;  and  after  the  foliage  is  properly 
ripened  down,  they  can  be  either  shaken  out  or  retained  in 
their  pots  and  kept  in  cooler  quarters  till  the  time  for  potting 
them  comes  round.  It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  good  results  from 
bulbous  plants  carelessly  treated  after  flowering.  All  should 
be  watered  gradually  less  in  their  growing  quarters,  or  quarters 
similar,  till  their  foliage  is  properly  ripened,  and  even  then 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  If  a  bulb  is  rested 
in  a  temperature  suitable  to  its  growth,  a  great  aid -to  its  future 
welfare  will  be  provided.  J-  R. 


Fog  in  London. — For  some  days  previous  to  Christmas  and 
until  Wednesday  morning  last  a  dense,  smoky,  yellow  fog  over¬ 
hung  London,  extending  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  county.  Plants  in  hothouses  must  suffer. 
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Obituary 


Mr.  William  Vinson,  J.P. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  William 
Vinson,  of  Mayfield,  Orpington,  died  with  painful  suddenness, 
to-  the  deep  regret  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  well-known  in 
the  neighbourhood,  having  been  a  successful  fruit-grower  in 
the  district.  He,  indeed,  made  his  fortune  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruit. 

— o — 

Mr.  F.  M.  Thompson. 

On  the  19th  inst.  the  remains  of  the-  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Regent  Square,  Doncaster,  were  laid  to  rest.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  town,  having  carried  on  the  business  of  seeds¬ 
man  in  Doncaster  for  many  years. 

■ — o — 

Mr.  William  Callishaw. 

Mr.  W.  Callishaw,  a  gardener  of  Hessle,  Hull,  died  on  the 
19th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  49.  He  succumbed  while  undergoing 
an  operation  for  an  abscess  on  the  tongue. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  repl'i  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  brunch  oj  gardening.  Questions  should  be  j rut 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Grape  Golden  Hamburgh. 

We  have  here  two  rods  of  white  Grapes  Golden  Hamburgh. 
It  is  not  suitable  for  our  purpose,  is  of  inferior  quality,  a  bad 
setter,  and  of  short  keeping  capability.  What  variety  would 
you  recommend  to  inarch  on  the  stem?  (Edin.) 

The  Grape  you  mention  is  just  of  the  quality  which  you 
state,  and  the  fruits  must  be  eaten  soon  after  they  are  ripe, 
otherwise  they  soon  become  discoloured.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Stillward’s  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
though  there  is  doubt  upon  the  point.  It  is  really  supposed  to 
be  of  Italian  origin,  and  was  first-  put  into  commerce  in  1857. 
It  succeeds  best  when  grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh,  so  we  think 
that  Black  Hamburg  would  succeed  if  grafted  upon  Golden 
Hamburgh.  If  you  desire  a  white  variety  instead,  we  should 
recommend  Foster’s  Seedling  or  Buckland  Sweetwater,  the 
former  being,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  on  account  of  its 
first-class  quality  and  good  keeping  properties.  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  would,  however,  keep  longer. 

The  Plane  Tree. 

A  very  large  tree  here-  is  said  to  be  a  Plane  tree,  but  it  is 
quite  different  from  a  figure  of  the  Plane  which  I  have  seen. 
Are  there  more  than  one  kind  of  Plane?  (J.  M.  F.) 

There  are  several  species  of  the  true  Plane,  including  the, 
London  Plane,  the  Eastern  Plane,  and  the  Western  Plane,  but 
they  are  spec:e-s  of  Plata.nus.  The  name  Plane,  however,  is 
nearly  always  applied  to  the  common  Maple  in  Scotland, 
namely,  Acer  Ps-eudo-platanus.  From  both  points  of  view, 
therefore,  there  would  be  more  than  one  kind  of  Plane,  but 
the  true  Planes  are  species  of  Platanus.  The  so-called  Plane  of 
Scotland  ought  properly  to  be  named  the  Sycamore. 

Young  Growths  of  Privet. 

Will  you  please-  certify  whether  these-  Privets  are  young 
growths  or  not,  to  settle  a  dispute,  in  your  paper  ?  (J.  Over- 
end.)  ' 

We  have  examined  the  shoots  voir  send  us,  about  6J*  ft.  lone, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  they  are  of  this  year’s 
growth.  If  strong  plants  are  cut  down,  they  send  up  shoots 
that  attain  great  length  in  a  single  season,  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  of  the 
vigour  indicated  by  the  specimens  you  sent  us.  Their  thinness 
in  proportion  to  the  length  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
had  been  grown  in  a  shady  position  or  a  very  much  sheltered 


one,  and  thus  rapidly  drawn  up.  One  of  them  was  twisted  as 
if  it  had  been  growing  amongst  stems  of  some  other  kind,  and 
had  to  turn  aside  in  order  to  get  through  the  obstruction.  If 
they  had  been  of  two  seasons’  growth  there  would  have  been 
some  evidence  of  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  same,,  because 
the  end  buds  mostly  always  die  if  in  any  way  improperly 
ripened.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  suckers  from  the 
roots  of  a  large  plant. 

Soil  for  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Loam  and  peat  in  equal  pr-oportions  have  been  used  here 
for  many  years  in  growing  Maidenhair  Ferns,  but  every  yea1- 
Adiantum  farleyense  and  A.  Santae  Catherinae  usually  lose 
more  than  half  their  fronds  before  winter  is  over.  I  have  been 
told  that  loam  would  answer  the  purpose  better.  A  reply 
through  the  medium  of  The  Gardening  World  would  greatly 
oblige.  (R-.  W.  D.) 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  use  peat  largely  in  the  cultivation 
of  almost  every  species  and  type  of  Fern,  but  more  recently 
growers  think  they  attain  even  better  success  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns  by  using  fibrous  loam  with  a  small  proportion  of  leaf 
soil  and  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous  and  open. 
Besides  the  soil,  you  must  take  the  temperature  of  the  house 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  two  Adiant.ums  which 
you  mention,  as  they  are  practically  stove  Ferns,  though  an 
-attempt  is  frequently  made  to  keep  them  in  a  cool  fernery. 
Under  such  conditions  they  are  liable  to  lose  their  fronds  during 
the  winter,  and  very  often  they  do  not  make  a  very  satisfactory 
growth  to  begin  with.  In  using  fibrous  loam  for  potting  Maiden¬ 
hairs  an  important  point  to  remember  is  to  give  small  shifts, 
so  that  the  soil  will  always  be  well  occupied  with  roots.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  season  much  less  shading  should  be  given 
in  order  to  thoroughly  harden  the  fronds. 

Lilies  Freezing. 

During  the  recent  snowstorm  the  soil  in  the  pots  containing 
bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  and  L.  s.  album 
was  frozen  quite  hard.  Will  this  prevent  them  flowering  in 
pots  next  summer  ?  (Lilium.) 

If  the  pots  were  thawed  gradually  there  would  be  iittle 
chance  of  injury  to  the  bulbs  of  the  above  species,  as  they  are 
relatively  hardy,  and  might  be  considered  quite  so  if  no  growth 
above  soil  had  been  made  previous  to  the  freezing.  If  anything 
of  the  nature  of  bulbs  get:-;  frozen,  the  frames  should  be  covered 
up  with  mats  to  prevent  the  sun  thawing  the  soil  rapidly. 
Apart  from  the  latter,  there-  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  bulbs 
from  flowering  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Fixing  a  Sport. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  fix  a  sport  from  a  Chrysanthemum  ? 
A  yellow7  variety  here  gave  rise  to  three  blooms,  one  on  each 
stem,  with  dark  bronzy-gold  flowers,  which  I  should  like-  to 
propagate.  (F.  S.) 

We  should  entertain  some  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  bronzy- 
gold  flowers  being  a  real  sport.  Very  many  yellow  varieties 
giVe  rise-  to  bronzy  flowers,  especially  those  produced  late  on 
terminal  buds.  I  here-  is-  no  absolute  reason  why  the  flowers 
you  mention  might  not  have  been  a  definite  and  fixed  sport, 
but  that  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be  proved  in  connection  with 
the  variety  itself.  If  it  is  liable  to  give  rise-  to'bronzy  flowers 
under  certain  treatment,  it  simply  means  a  certain  condition  or 
state-  of  the  flowers,  rather  than  a  true  sport.  You  should, 
however,  prove-  this,  even  if  the-  variety  is  strange  to  you,  by 
taking  cuttings  from  the  stems  that  carried  the  bronzy  flowers. 

Currant  Bud  Mite. 

Some  Black  Currant  bushes  are  very  badly  affected  with  the 
mite,  but,  as  the  variety  is  a  good  one,  and  fruited  very  heavily 
two  years  ago,  we-  should  like  to  save  them,  if  possible.  Is  i I, 
possible  to  get  them  clear  of  this  pest?  (A.  C’.) 

When  not  very  badly  infested,  the  usual  plan  is  to  carefully 
pick  or  cut  off  the  swollen  buds  and  burn  them.  In  very  bail 
cases,  however,  resort  has  been  had  to  cutting  down  the  bushes. 
By  this  process  you  lose  one  season’s  crop,  but  it  oft-ey  happens 
in  getting  clean  growth  for  the  following  season.  I  'so  deal 
ing  with  the  bushes  most  of  the  mites  are  taken  .  ray  and 
burnt  at  a  season  when  it  is  almost  certain  they  are  inside  the 
buds.  If  you  resolve  to  cut  them  down,  you  might  utilise  some 
of  the-  young  shoots  for  cuttings,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  fresh 
plantation  on  ground  that  has  not  been  previously  planted  with 
Black  Currants,  at  least  for  some  years.  We  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Boskooji  Giant  is  a  variety  that-  is  relatively  free 
from  the  attacks  of  the  mite,  and,  unless  you  have  got  this 
variety,  you  might  secure  some  of  it  for  making  a  fresh  planta¬ 
tion. 
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Winter  Spinach  Dying  Off. 

Last  September  we  had  a  fine  sowing  of  Spinach  that  gave 
promise  of  a  fine  supply,  but  the  plants  began  dying  off,  til 
now  they  seem  hardly  worth  keeping.  This  was  before  any 
very  severe  frost  occurred.  I  suspected  some  kind  of  grub, 

but  failed  to  see  any.  (F.  C.  F.  ) 

For  some  years  past  Spinach  sown  in  the  autumn,  while  the 
weather  is  yet  warm,  has  been  liable  to  the  attack  of  a  fungus 
named  Peronospora  effusa,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  plants 
dynm  off.  In  the  case  of  winter  Spinach  the  matter  is  rather 
a  difficult  one,  as  there  is  no  substitute  unless  you  sow  Lamb  s 
Lettuce  about  the  same  period  as  you  sow  Spinach,  m  order  to 
cret  green  leaves  to  pick  early  in  spring,  wheji  Spinach  is  not 
to  be  had.  As  a  substitute  for  summer  Spinach,  if  you  are 
at  all  troubled  with  the  fungus  you  might  try  Lew  Zealand 
Spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa),  which  usually  makes  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  would,  at  least,  give  you  a  supply  until 
the  end  of  October.  Some  people  do  not  care  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind,  while  others  have  little  complaint  against  it.  in 
any  case,  you  might  give  it  a  trial. 

Propagating  Pyrus  Maulei. 

The  plant  of  Pyrus  Maulei  here  was  so  fine  last  spring  that 
we  should  like  to  propagate  it.  How  can  I  do  this  ?  (A.  J.  W.) 

Maule’s  Quince  can  be  propagated  from  seeds,  layers,  suckers, 
cuttings,  and  half-ripe  wood.  If  your  plant  ripened  fruit,  the 
seeds  should  be  taken  out  and  sown  at  once,  either  m  the  open 
or,  better  still,  in  a  frame  or  a  box  or  seedpan  stood  in  a  frame. 
The  seeds  do  not  keep  well  if  allowed  to  get  dry  after  they  are 
removed  from  the  fruits.  Layers  may  be  made  at  any  time, 
and  if  any  shoots  are  available  for  this  purpose  they  may  be 
layered  any  time  between  now  and  the  end  of  March,  though 
they  would  have  rooted  much  earlier  if  they  had  been  layered 
in  July  last,  or  at  least  not  later  than  August.  If  any  suckers 
are  present  they  can  be  taken  off  in  spring,  with  roots 
attached,  if  possible.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  July,  when 
beginning  to  get  firm,  put  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  kept  close 
in  a  frame  or  under  a  hand-light,  and  they  will  root  before 
autumn.  Rooted  cuttings  might  be  placed  in  a  house  where 
frost  is  not  likely  to  penetrate,  as  young  roots  recently  produced 
in  this  way  have  a  trying  time  if  kept  in  a  cold  frame  and  severe 
frost  occurs  during  the  winter. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Canada. 

Could  you,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  give 
me  any  information  of  fruit-growing  in  Canada,  the  wages 
paid  to  young  men  with  experience  in  fruit-growing,  and  if 
appointments  can  be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  how? 

(Pomttm.)  . 

We  fear  that  not  many  gardeners  of  experience  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  Canada.  Very  likely 
•most  of  the  workers  consist  of  handy  labourers  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  work,  directed  by  a  man  with  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  business.  Under  such  circumstances,  we1  aie 
afraid  there  would  not  be  many  remunerative  places  for  young 
men  at  this  special  kind  of  work,  particularly  if  such  men 
expected  high  wages  as  experienced  gardeners.  No  doubt  there 
are  openings  for  energetic  and  useful  men  on  such  fruit-growing 
farms.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Names  of  Plantr. 

(A.  D.  C.)  1,  Asparagus  medeoloides  ;  2,  Azara  microphylla  ; 
3,  Berberis  A qui folium  ;  4,  Begonia,  incarnata  insignia;  5, 
Begonia  knowsleyana. — (J.  H.  D.)  1,  Aralia  elegantissima  ;  2, 
Acalypha  obovata ;  3,  Boronia  heterophylla  ;  4,  Daedal  acanthus 
nervosus ;  5,  Bouvardia  Humboldtii  grandiflora  ;  6,  Calceolaria 
fuchsiaefolia.— (R.  W.)  1,  Adiantum  candatum  ;  2,  Platycerium 
alcicorne ;  3,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  4,  Polypodium  Lingua 
5,  Selaginella  Wildenovii  ;  6,  Selaginella  circinalis  emiliana.— 
(D.  W.)  1,  Centropogon  lucyanus  ;  2,  Erica  gracilis  ;  3,  Euca¬ 
lyptus  citriodora. 
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tive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  for  1904-5  ;  also  Sheet  of 
18  plates  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. — Catalogue  of 
Choice  German  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. — Bull’s  Catalogue 
of  Seeds. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Select  Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Seed 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  13100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

SiffTi€d . Mt...  *.*  MM  Wt«««  M  •••••••.•••#•  M  •• 

Address .. . . .  • .  •  •••••••••••••• 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

TBE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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NEW  CENTAUREA,  THE  BRIDE. 

A  grand  noveltv.  pure  white  hardy  annual ;  fine  for 
table  decoration.  First-class  certificate  W olverhampton, 
Newport,  &c.  ls  pcr  Packet. 
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